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INCREMENTS. 


INCREMENTS,  Method  of,  called  by  tbe  French 
Calcul  des  Differences  Finies,  is  a branch  of  analyfis  in- 
vented by  the  learned  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  particularly  ufeful 
in  the  fummation  of  feries,  and  applicable  to  feveral  fubjefts 
of  mathematical  inveftigation,  where  fcarcely  any  other  me- 
thod can  be  fuccefsfnlly  emeloyed.  Montucia  obferves, 
that  had  the  human  mind  always  purfued  the  path  which 
appears  the  moll  natural,  the  theory  of  increments,  or  of 
finite  differences,  would  have  preceded  that  of  fluxions,  or 
the  differential  calculus  j as  it  feems  more  natural  for  the 
mind  to  be  carried  from  the  confideratior.  of  finite  differ- 
ences, to  that  of  differences  indefinitely  fmall,  than  that 
the  latter  fhould  be  the  precurfor  of  the  former.  Such, 
however,  was  the  faft  ; for  the  firfl  dillinft  notions  of  the 
method  of  increments  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1715,  in 
a work  entitled  “ Methodus  Incrementorum,’’  &c.  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  in  which  both  the  diredl  and  inverfe  method 
of  increments  are  treated  of  in  a very  learned  manner,  and 
rm  application  of  the  fame  to  various  interefting  problems ; 
but  the  novelty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  concife  mode  of  ex- 
preffion  employed  by  its  author,  together  with  the  very  com- 
plicated notation,  rendered  the  work  nearly  unintelligible  to 
any  man  Icfs  fkilled  in  analyfis  than  the  author  himfelf ; even 
the  enunciation  of  fome  of  the  propofitions  requires  the 
greatcfl  poffible  attention  in  order  to  comprehend  their 
meaning ; but  in  other  refpedts,  the  work  bears  ftrong  and 
evident  marks  of  the  lofty  genius  of  its  author,  and  contains, 
in  the  fecond  part,  many  very  excellent  applications  of  the 
preceding  theory  to  the  folution  of  fome  of  the  moll  inte- 
refting and  celebrated  mathematical  problems.  Such,  how- 
ever, being  the  intricacy  of  the  original  work,  it  neceffarily 
follows  that  it  could  only  be  read  by  the  very  firfl  rate  ma- 
VoL.  XIX. 


thematicians ; and  it  was  therefore  fortunate  that  any  of 
them  would  condefeend  to  illuflrate  a fubjeCl  in  which  they 
could  only  a6l  a fecondary  part ; fuch  a perfon  was  however 
found  in  M.  Nichole,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who,  having  very  early  been  in  poffelfion  of  a copy  of  Dr. 
Taylor’s  work,  and  perceiving,  at  once,  its  general  utility, 
he  undertook  the  tallc  of  illuftrating  the  principles  upon 
which  it  refted ; and,  by  Amplifying  the  notation  and  opera- 
tions, rendered  it  intelligible  to  readers  of  an  inferior  order; 
his  firfl  paper  on  the  fubjedl  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  for  1717,  which  was  afterwards  followed 
by  two  others  in  1723  and  1724.  Dr.  Taylor  himfelf  alfo, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  undertook  an  explanation; 
of  certain  parts  of  his  work,  and  its  farther  application  to 
fome  kinds  of  feries  beyond  thofe  treated  of  in  the  original : 
the  fame  was  alfo  done  by  M.  Montmort,  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions  for  the  years  1719  and  1720  ; which  latter  gentleman, 
it  feems,  had  conceived  fome  idea  of  the  theory  before  Dr. 
Taylor’s  work  appeared  f and  a trifling  altercation  took 
place  between  tliem  as  to  the  originality  of  fome  of  the  no- 
tions which  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  In  1765,  Emer- 
fon  publifhed  his  “ Method  of  Increments  a work  which, 
at  leaft,  does  this  author  as  much  credit  as  any  that  he  ever 
produced  ; but  the  notation  refembles,  in  a great  meafure, 
that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  which  renders  it  now  almoft  obfolete. 
Emerfon  appears  to  have  been  extremely  anxious  to 
bring  the  theory  of  increments  t»  perfection  ; and  eameftly 
urged  thofe  who  were  qualified  for  the  taflt,  to  purfue  the 
paths  he  had  opened  to  them.  “ I cannot,’’  fays  he,  “ pro- 
mife  that  I fhall  have  time  and  leifure  hereafter  to  profe» 
cute  this  fubjeCl  any  farther.  And  as  I have  an  earneft  de- 
fire of  advancing  truth  and  improving  fcience,  let  me  here  ‘ 

B entreat 


Strali»n  and  Prefton, 
New-bireet-t>(juare,  London. 
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entreat  the  friendly  mathematicians,  who  are  lovers  of 
fcicnce,  to  lend  their  kind  affiftance  for  the  advancement  of 
this  uncultivated  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather,  as  yet,  in  the  hands  of  Lucina,  either  according  to 
the  model  I have  here  laid  before  them,  or  fome  better  if  it 
can  be  found,  fo  that,  by  degrees,  it  may  at  length  be 
brought  to  perfection.”  Hence  it  appears  that  this  author 
was,  in  1763,  fenfible  of  the  negledt  that  had  been  paid 
to  the  theory  of  increments  ; and  even  now,  near  half  a cen- 
tury after  this  date,  the  fubjedi  has  not  been  advanced,  nay 
fcarcely  touched  upon  by  any  Eugliih  mathematician,  while 
foreign  authors  are  filling  quarto  volumes  with  the  theory  of 
differences Jinies,  and  its  almofl;  univerfal  application  to  the 
moll  curious  and  important  of  mathematical  inquiries.  Eu- 
ler, whofe  univerfal  genius  led  him  to  the  inveiligation  of 
every  fubjeft  that  was  ufeful  and  interelling,  did  not  leave 
the  theory  of  increments  untouched,  but  has  treated  of  it, 
in  his  ufual  mallerly  llyle,  in  a work  entitled  “ Inllitutiones 
Calculi  Differentiales,”  &c.  in  which  he  has  given  a new 
form,  and  much  extended  the  bounds  of  this  important 
brancliof  analyfis:  and  fubfequent  authors  have  adopted  his 
ideas,  and  rendered  permanent  the  form  lie  gave  it.  Vari- 
ous other  works  have  fmee  appeared  to  illuftrate  and  render 
familiar  the  principles  of  this  dodlrine  ; the  molt  complete 
of  which  is  the  “ Traite  des  Differences,”  &c.  par  Lacroix. 
Boffut  has  likevvife  a chapter  on  this  fubjeft  in  his  “ TVaites 
des  Calcul  Differentiel,”  where  the  theory  is  treated  in  a 
very  elementary  and  comprehenfive  manner  ; and  the  fame  is 
alfo  done  by  Coufin,  in  chapter  3.  of  the  introduftion  to  his 

Traites  de  Calcul  Differentiel,”  &c. 

Having  thus  given  a brief  flcetch  of  the  hiflory  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  method  of  increments,  we  fhall  now  endeavour 
to  explain  the  principles  and  application  of  it : in  order  to 
which,  that  we  may  prepare  the  reader  for  the  more  general 
theory,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  conlider  the  fame  in  a more  limited 
form  in  the  firll  inllance,  in  doing  which  we  cannot  have  a 
better  model  than  that  of  M.  Nichole  above-mentioned. 

The  method  of  this  author  is  extremely  limple,  but  cer- 
tainly lefs  general  than  that  of  Dr.  Taylor;  it  is,  however, 
well  calculated  for  conveying  the  firft.  clear  and  connedled 
ideas  of  this  theory,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  more  general 
refearches,  by  leading  him  on,  from  Hep  to  ftep,  with  order 
and  precilion. 

If  we  conlider  x as  any  variable  quantity,  which  is  con- 
tinually increafed  by  a conftant  quantity  n,  fo  that  it  becomes 
fucceffively  x,  x -\-  n,  x 2 n,  &c. : and  if  y be  any  func- 
tion of  X,  made  up  of  faftors,  SlS  y = x (x  n)  (x  2 n) 

(u;  -I-  3 n),  then  the  difference  between  this  value  of  y,  and 
that  which  it  becomes  when  x is  again  increafed  by  «,  is  the 
increment  of  y,  or  of  .v  (u;  -f  n)  (x  f 2n)  (.v  + 3 «)  j which 
increment  is  readily  obtained,  by  obferving,  that 

(v-f/y)  — X = « 

( v -f-  n)  (.V  + 2 n)  — X (w  + n)  = 2n  (.r  -f  «) 

+ «)  {■*■  + 2«)  (-f  + 3”)  —■»’(■»  + «)  (•*’  + 2/»)  = 3« 
(x  -t-  «)  (*  + 2 «)  ; and  hence  generally,  the  incre- 
ment of  X (x  -f  n)  (.V  + 2n)  . . . (x  -f  rn)  = (r  + 1)  n 

(x  -h  w)  (.V  + 2n)  . . (x  4-  rn)  : And  hence  again  con- 

verfely,  tlie  integral  of  (r  4-  i)  n (x  -f  n)  . . . (.v  4 2«) 
(x  + rn)  — n (x  + n)  (.v  + 2 «)...(x  + rn) ; or  more 
generally,  the  integral  of  .v  (x  4-  n)  (x  -f-  2n)  . . . (x  r«) 

(■»•  — «)  X (x -f  «)  (x  + 2 n)  . . (x  -h  rn) 

(r  + 2)  n 

the  increment  of  x'"  is  the  difference  between  x^  and 
(x  4 «)"•.  Now  (x  4 «)"•  — x'"  = mx’"-'n  4 


Again, 


m (w  — 1)  (ot  — 2)  „ , , , 

n ■ 4 ^ ’ x^'2  f,  3 -p  Sec.  ; and 

1.2.3 


by  means  of  this  general  expreffion,  for  the  increment  of 
X”',  we  readily  de.^uce  the  increment  of  any  fundlion  of  x, 
as  Xn.  + a X''  4 b x,.  4 &c.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it 
were  required  to  find  the  increment  of  x’  4-  3-v^  4 qx,  we 
have  increment  of  x ^ = 3 x ^ « 4 3 .v  n * 4 

of  2x^  = 6.t’n  4 3«* 

of  qx  = qn 

Hence  the  increment  of  x’  4 3x^  4 qx  = 3.x'‘n  4 
x(3«^  4 6n)  4 n’'43n*  4q fl- 


it is  therefore  not  neceffary,  when  we  proceed  thus,  that 
the  propofed  fundlioii  fliould  be  made  up  of  faftors  in  arith- 
metical progreflion,  as  in  the  former  rule. 

Again,  the  increment  - is  the  difference  between  — and 

X X 


; — ; r ; and  in  the  fame  way  we  find  the 

X 4 « -V  (x  4 n)  • ^ 

increment  of = — — — — ; of 

X (x  4 fl)  X (.V  4 «)  (x  4 2 n) 


J - 3 " 

X (x  4 n)  (x  4 2 «)  X (x  4 n)  (x  4 2 n)  U 4 3 


and  generally  the  increment  of 
1 

.V  (x  4 fl)  (x  4 2 «) (x  4 r «) 

('•  4 i)  fl 


. And  hence. 


X (x  4 n)  (x  4 2 n)  . . . . (x  4 r 4 in) 
again,  converfely,  the  integral  of 

— (^  4 i)  fl  

X (x  4 «)  (x  4 2 n) (x  4 r 4 1 n) 


= 4 


.X  (x  4 n)  (x  4 2 n)  ...  (x  -f-  rn)‘ 


Or,  more 


generally,  the  integral  of 


X (x  4 fl)  (x  4 2 n)  ...  (x  4 rn) 
I 


n 

X (x  4 n)  (.V  4 2 n) (.x  4 r — i n). 

This,  as  w'as  before  obferved,  is  not  the  moft  general 
mode  of  confidering  the  fubjedl,  but  we  are  much  miilaken 
if  it  be  not  the  moll  obvious  and  natural ; and  therefore  the 
befl  adapted  for  illuftration,  and  for  conveying  to  a beginner 
the  firll  ideas  of  the  theory.  We  will  now  (hew  the  applica- 
tion of  the  above  principles  to  an  example  or  two,  by  w'ay 
of  elucidation,  and  then  proceed  to  a more  general  and  ex- 
tended inveiligation  of  the  method  of  increments,  and  its 
application  to  mathematical  problems. 

Ex.  I. — ^Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  100  terms 
of  the  feries 


i.242-343-44q-> 100  . loi. 

Each  of  thefe  terms  is  of  the  form  x (.r  4 i ),  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  next  term  to  100  . lor,  that  is  101  . 102,  is 
the  increment  of  the  feries;  or,  making  100  = .x,  the  laft 
term  is  x (x  4 i),  and  the  fucceeding  one  is  (.v  4 i ) (.x  4 2 ) ; 
which  is  evidently  the  increment  of  the  feries,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  the  propofed  feries  in  the  firll  cafe,  and 
what  it  becomes  when  .x  is  increafed  by  tlie  common  dif- 
ference I ; and  therefore  converfely,  the  integral  of  this  in- 
crement, that  is,  of  (.X  4 I ) (x  4 2),  will  be  the  fum  of 
I the 
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the  feries  fought.  Now  the  integral  of  (^  + i)  (■*■+  2) 
= f 0 (f  j and  fince  x in  the  prcfent  ex- 


100  X loi  X 102 


for 


ample  = 100,  we  have  " — l — = 343400 

the  fum  required. 

£x.  2. — Required  the  fum  of  n terms  of  the  feries 
1.2.3  + 2 . 3 . 4 -I-  3 .4.  5 4.  &c.  K («  + l)  (n  + 2). 

Here,  by  writing  jr  inftead  of  n 4-  i,  we  (hall  have  for 
the  fucceeding  term  x {x  + i)  (,v  +2),  which  is  the  in- 
crement of  the  feries,  and  therefore  the  integral  of 

A'  (x  + i)  {x  -f  2)  = will 

4 

be  the  fum  required ; whicli,  by  rc-e(labli(hing  the  value  of 

.»(”+!)  (”  (”  -r  3)  _ 

4 

fum  of  n terms. 

Ex.  3. — Required  the  fum  of  n terms  of  the  natural 
feries  of  fquares  l'  -f  2’  + 3'“  + 4"  -j-  . . . . . n . 

Here  writing  x for  n,  tlie  fucceeding  term  is  (x  + i y 
= x'  4-  2 X 4-  I = X (x  4-  I ) 4 (x  4-  I )>  which  is  the 
increment ; and  it  confills  of  two  parts.  Now  the 


X = w 4-  I,  becomes 


integral  of  x + l = 


X (x  4-  1 ) 
2 


And  therefore  fince  .v  = n,  we  have  — ^ ^ 4- 

2 

(n  — t ) ” ^ ) _ tlic  fum  required. 

3 

Ex. — Let  it  now  be  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  the  infinite 


feries 4“  — — — 4- 

1.2  2.3 


+ — - + &c. 

3*4  4*5 


Here  it  will  be  ncceflary  for  us  to  confider  the  feries  as 
generated  from  the  extrcnic  term,  which  is  o,  and  therefore 

— as  its  lad  term,  which  will  therefore  be  the  increment 
1 . 2 


«f  the  feries 


4- + &c.  ; and,  confe- 

3*4  4*5' 


2 • 3 

qiienlly,  the  integral  of  this  will  be  the  fum  of  the  feries, 
wanting  only  the  term 


1 . 2 


. Make,  therefore,  x = 2,  or 


2.3  X (x  4-  i) 
comes 


; in  which  cafe  the  increment be- 

I . 2 


^ , and  the  integral  of  this  =.  — (becaufe 

(x  - I)  X X ^ 

tlu;  increment  is  — i ) ; therefore  the  fum  of  the  feries,  be- 
ginning at  the  term  — ,is-  , to  which  adding  the  firil 
2.3  2 

term  — ^ we  have  the  fum  of  the  whole  feries  = j. 
1.2  2 

This  will  ferve  to  explain  the  method  pui  fued  by  Ivl.  Ni- 
chole in  liis  firil  paper,  and  will  be  ufcful  as  an  introduflion 
to  what  follows  : in  which  we  flia’d  not  limit  ourfelves  to  con- 
lidering  the  continual  increafe  of  ,x  as  conilant  as  is  done 
above  ; but  as  being  variable  like  x itfelf  j foj  it  is  under 


this  form,  that  the  theory  of  increments  become?  fo  univerfally 
applicable  to  almoll  every  fpecies  of  mathematical  inveftiga- 
tion. 

Notation  and  Dejinitions. 

1.  As  the  Increment  of  a variable  quantity  x Is  nothing 
more  than  the  difference  between  that  quantity  in  its  firil 
flate,  and  what  it  becomes  after  a certain  increafe,  this  dif- 
ference may  be  properly  reprefented  by  D x,  or  A x ; and 
in  the  fame  manner,  ify  be  any  function  of  a variable  quan- 
tity, D y,  or  A jr,  will  reprefent  the  increment  ofy.  And 
as  in  the  fluxional  or  differential  calculus,  fh  made  the  cha- 
rafter  of  integration,  fo  in  the  prcfent  inllance,  w’e  (hall  em- 
ploy it  to  reprefent  the  integral  of  any  increment. 

2.  The  increment  of  a variable  quantity  being,  as  vve  have  - 
obferved  above,  only  the  excefs  of  this  quantity  in  one  Hate, 
over  the  fame  quantity  in  the  confecutive  (late,  it  follows 
that  if  a variable  magnitude  x become  fucceffively  x,  x',  x‘\ 
x'",  &c.  we  (hall  have  A x = x'  — x ; A x'  = x"  — x' ; 
A x"  = x'"  - x"  ; A x'"  = x"'  - x'",  &c. 

It  may  happen  that  an  increment  may  be  pofitive,  or  ne- 
gative, according  as  the  variable  quantity  of  which  it  is  the 
increment  is  augmented  or  diminilhed,  with  regard  to  fome 
other  magnitude  or  magnitudes  which  we  fuppofe  to  in- 
creafe, and  of  which  the  increments  are  therefore  neceffarily 
pofitive. 

3.  The  increments  of  quantities  being  themfelves  quan- 
tities, if  they  be  variable,  we  may  take  the  increments  of 
them,  thefe  are  called  fecond  increments  ; and  if  thefe  fecond, 
increments  be  alfo- variable,  we  may  in  like  manner  take  the 
increments  of  thefe  alfo;  which  are  cdWeA  third  increments , 'And 
fo  on  as  long  as  the  differences  or  increments  are  variable. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  condition  of  the  increments  being 
variable,  is  neceffary  ; becaufe  if^  in  any  cafe,  they  become 
couftant,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  increments  are  o,, 
whether  it  be  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  increment  that 
thus  become  conilant  or  invariable. 

I’hus  the  feries  of  fquares  i,  4,  9,  16,  25,  &c.  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a cafe  in  wliich  the  fecond  differences  or  increments 
are  conilant : for  this  feries  may  be  eonfidered  as  generated  by 
a variable  quantity  ; which  is  fuch,  tliat  if  the  difference 
between  the  fucceffive  terms  be  taken,  they  will  form  a feries 
of  quantities  in  arithmetical  progrelTion,  and  cor.fequently 
the  differences  of  thefe  differences,  or  the  fecond  increment 
of  x^  will  be  conilant.  In  the  fame  manner  w'e  find  the 
third  difl’erences  of  the  feries  of  cubes,  I,  8,  27,  64,  125,  or 
the  third  increment  of  x',  is  conilant ; and  therefore  the 
fourth  increment  — o ; for  after  any  order  of  increments 
becomes  conilant,  all  the  ulterior  orders  mult,  neceffarily, 
become  zero. 

4.  As  A.r  denotes  the  firil  increment  of  any.  variable 
quantity  X ; fc  A’x,  A^x,  A^.x,  &c.  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
cond, third,  fourth,  &c.  increments  of  the  fame  quantity  x ; 
which  exprefilons  are  fufficiently  dillindl  from  Ax’,  Ax%. 
A .V  , &c.  which  reprefent  the  powers  of  thofe  increments  ; 
and  IV.  it  be  required  to  exprefs  the  power  of  any  increment 
pail  the  lirlt,  as  for  inllance  the  «th  pow'cr  of  the  fecond, 
third,  &c.  increment  of  x,  that  will  be  done  thus,  A’x", 
A Sets. 

5.  In  fome  problems  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  a certain 
order  of  the  increments  as  conilant  ; thus,  in  any  arich- 
melical  progrcffion  the  firil  increments  arc*  conilant.  In 
the  feries  of  natural  fquares,  the  fccoud  increments  are 
nccell'arily  conilant  ; as  are  alfo  the  third  increments  of 
cubes,  &c.  as  we  have  feen  above.  But  there  is  an  in- 
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finite  number  of  quettions,  in  which,  from  their  nature,  it 
is  not  neceflary  that  any  order  of  their  increments  flioiild  be 
conftant : yet  as  we  may  attribute  to  a certain  quantity 
whatever  variation  we  pleafe,  providing  that  the  variations 
of  the  other  quantities  depending  upon  the  firft,  be  fuch  as 
to  accord  with  the  variation  we  have  attributed  to  it ; it 
follows,  that  in  any  problem,  we  may  at  pleafure  make  any 
order  of  increments,  of  a quantity  chofen  at  will  be  con- 
flant ; obferving  only,  that  the  other  quantities  ought  to 
vary  in  confequence ; and,  therefore,  we  cannot  make  an- 
other order  of  increments  alfo  conftant,  unlefs,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  fome  other  increment  has  a certain 
ratio  to  that  which  is  fo  aifumed. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  method  of  increments  confifts  of 
two  problems  ; vi%.  i ft.  Finding  the  increments  of  all  or- 
ders of  any  variable  quantity,  raifcd  to  any  power  ; the 
product  of  different  variable  quantities  ; and  generally  of 
any  funftion  of  variable  quantities  ; which  problem  is  al- 
ways folvible,  and  prefents  but  little  difficulty  in  any  cafe  ; 
and  this  is  called  the  Dired  Method  of  Increments.  The 
other  problem,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  preceding,  is 
that  of  finding  the  integral  of  any  given  increment,  which 
is  frequently  infolvible  ; at  leaft,  without  infinite  feries,  or 
fome  other  mode  of  approximation  ; and  this  is  termed  the 
Jnverfe  Method  of  Increments  : which  two  problems  we  will 
confider  under  their  diftindt  heads. 


Of  the  DireB  Method  of  Increments. 


7.  Since  the  increment  of  a variable  quantity  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fums  in  any  two  confecutive  ftates,  it  is 
obvious  in  general,  that  in  order  to  find  the  increment  of 
any  fundfion  of  variable  quantities,  we  muft  fuppol'e,  that 
each  of  thofe  quantities  is  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  their 
refpedfive  increments ; and  fubftitute  thefe  quantities,  thus 
changed,  into  the  propofed  fundlion  ; and  from  this  refult, 
if  there  be  fubtracfed  the  original  expreffion,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  increment  fought. 

E.v.  I. — Find  the  firft  increment  of  the  fum  x + 2. 
Thefe  quantities,  augmented  by  their  refpedfive  increments, 
become 


{.*•  4-  A .*  ) + (y  + Ay)  -f  (2  + A») 
from  which  fubtradling  the  original  expreffion,  there  re- 
mains A 3c  + Ay  + A 2,  as  is  evident ; fince  the  whole 
increment  muft  neceffarily  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  each  par- 
ticular one. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  find  the  increment  of  x +y  — «, 
,orA  {x  + y — 2)  = Aa’+  Ay  — Az. 

And  if  wc  had  to  find  the  increment  of  a + x + y — z, 
we  fliould  have,  confidering  a as  a conftant  quantity, 

A(a  + ac-fy  — z)  = Aj;+Ay—  A«, 
the  fame  refult  as  before,  becaufe  the  conftant  quantity 
a has  no  increment,  or  its  increment  is  equal  to  zero. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  to  the  fum  of  any  variable 
quantity  we  add  or  fubtraft  any  conftant  quantity  what- 
ever, the  increment  of  the  whole  fumftion  will  ftill  be  the 
fame. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  firft  increm.ent  of  x”. 

This  is,  from  what  is  obferved  above,  the  difference  be- 
tween {x  + A »)'”  and  x'"  ; which  by  the  binomial  theo- 
. . , HI  (m  — I ) 

rem  becomes,  m x”  * A a:  + x”  * A -f- 


the  increment  of  .r’,  or 

A (jf’)  = z X Ax  + A 2'* 

A f x’ ) = 3 jc’  A .V  + 3 a;  A a:’  q-  Ax* 

A (x* ) = 4 x’  A X q-  6 .v’  A x'^  q-  4 X A x’  + .i4 
&c.  &c.  5cc.  See. 

And  if  the  propofed  quantity,  of  which  the  increment  is 
required,  be  a x”,  a being  a conftant  multiplier,  then  it  is 
obvious  that 

r a (.V  q-  A x)"  — x'"  = 

A (ax™)  = < a ( X q-  A x)"’  — a (x™)  = 

t a [(x  q-  A x)™  — .x"]  = a A (x™) 
whence  the  increment  a x™  is  equal  to  a times,  the  incre- 
ment of  x™. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  firft  increment  of  the  produft  x y. 
Here  x becomes  x 4 A x 
and  y becomes  y q-  A y 


whence  the  produft  = xy  q-yAx'-fxAyq-  Ax  Ay  ; 
from  which,  fubtrafting  the  original  quantity  xy,  we  have 
A (x  y)  = y A X q-  X Ay  q-  A x Ay. 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  find 

ysAx  q-  xzAy  q-  xyAz  q-  xAyAz 
q-yAxAz  q-  zAxAyq-AxAyAz. 


fxyz)  = I 


And  in  like  manner  may  the  increment  of  any  other  pro- 
duft  be  readily  afeertained. 

If  the  produdl  was  axy,  axyz,  &c.,  a being  a con- 
ftant quantity,  we  Ihould  have 

A (a  xy)  = a A (xy),  A (a  xy  2)  = a A (xy  2),  &c. 
that  is,  we  muft  find  the  increment  as  above,  and  multiply 
the  refult  by  the  conftant  faftor  a. 

Ex.  4. — To  find  the  firft  increment  of  any  quantity  of 

the  form  .x  (x  q-  a)  (x  q-  2 a)  (x  q-  3 a) (x  q-  ra). 

It  is  obvious  that  this  may  be  referred  to  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, by  making  xq-a  = w;xq-2a  = y;  xq-3a  = z; 
&c.  under  which  fubftitution,  the  funftion,  of  which  the 
increment  is  required,  reduces  to  x a y 2,  &c.  and,  confe- 
quently,  A (.ray  2)  may  be  found  as  above.  But  if, 
without  this  fubftitution,  we  find  the  adfual  produft,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  will  take  the  following  form  (where  A,  B, 
C,  D,  &c.  reprefent  conftant  quantities)  ; viz. 
x"  q-  A x"-*  + B.r"-’^  + C .x"-  3 q-  D x"-4  q-  &c. 


and  hence  by  finding  the  iRcrements  of  each  of  thofe  terms 
by  example  2,  the  fum  of  them  will  be  the  increment  of 
the  function  propofed.  Thus, 

A ^x  (x  q-  a)  y = A (x’  4 a x). 

Now  A (x)’  = 2 X A X q-  A .v% 

A (j  x)  = a A (x)  = a A.r  } 
whence  A ^x  (x-  -f-  a)  ^ = (2  x 4 a)  A x q-  A x’. 

And  in  the  fame  manner 

A ^x  (x  4 a)  (x  4 2 a)  ^ = A (x’  4 3 a x’  4 2 a’  x). 

Now  A (x’)  = 3 .f'*  Ax  4 3 X A X*  4 Ax’ 

A (3  a X*)  = 6 a X A .r  4 3 a A 
A ( 2 a^  x)  = 2 a^  A x. 

The  fum  of  w'hich  particular  increments  will  be  the  incre- 
ment of  the  original  fundfion  propofed:  and  in  exadlly 
the  fame  way,  the  increment  of  any  fimilar  funftion  may 
be  afeertained. 


(m  — 


1 . 


^ Ax^  4 &c.Ax’". 
2-3 


Thus  we  find 


Ex,  c.— To  find  the  firft  increment  of  the  fradlion 

y 


Her* 
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Here  we  hare 

C .V  + A X X _y  X — X y __ 

A ("-")=  ■]  ;-  + A j-  ~ 7“  y"-\-y^y  ~ 

^ j(y/lx—xAy) 

And  therefore  from  the  expanfion  of  (y^  + y Aji)~  * into 
a feries,  we  have 

\y  J jy»  / 

And  if  the  propofed  fraAion  be  effefted  with  any  condant 
faftor  a,  the  whole  of  the  above  increment  muft  be  multi- 
plied by  a. 

Ex.  6. — To  find  the  firft  increment  of  the  quantity 
jy{a- + x‘). 

Here  it  is  obvious,  on  the  fame  principles,  that 
A ( + xy)  = + (;«  + Aa’)')  — 

^/(  (a^  + x')  + (2  A-  A ^ 4-  A y + x’’) 

And  if  now  we  confider  thefe  two  exprelfions  as  two  bino- 
mials, to  be  raifed  to  the  power  i,  it  is  obvious  that  from 
the  developement  of  the  firft,  there  will  be  cancelled  the  firft 
term,  and  the  other  terms  will  reprefent  the  increment  re- 
quired ; and  thus  we  have 

, , ,,  2.vAa;-|-Aa:’  (a*Ajf-l-A  at’)* 

A a'  -p  a:^)  = r-  ^ 

2 (a"  + 8 (a’-  + x^f 

I (2-r  Aa:  -f  A x^  _ 

16  (a’  + x")  ' 

Ex.  7. — Having  given  the  equation  y®  — a x -f-  = o 

which  exprefles  the  relation  between  the  conftant  quantity  a, 
and  the  two  variable  quantities  x and  y ; to  find  the  equa- 
tion which  ought  to  exprefs  the  relation  between  a,  and  the 
firft  increments  of  .v  and  y. 

Here  we  muft  fubftitute  .v  -}-  A at  for  j: ; and  y -p  Ay 
for  y ; which  gives 

(y  -p  Ay)'*  — a (a-  + A.v)  + (a?  + Aa-)^  = o ; 
from  which,  fubtrafling  the  original  equation,  there  re- 
mains 

2yAy  — aA.e  + 2A:AA'-i-  Aa;^-P  Ay'‘  = o, 
which  is  the  equation  required. 

And  in  a fimilar  manner  the  firft  increments  of  any  quan- 
tities whatever  may  be  afcertained,  as  alfo  of  any  algebraical 
equation. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  fecond,  third.  See.  incre- 
ments of  any  propofed  funftion,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  confi- 
der the  preceding  order  of  increments  as  variable  quantities  ; 
and  we  (hall  thus  pafs  from  the  firft  increments  to  the 
fecond,  from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth.  See.  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  we  pafs  from  the  ori- 
ginal funftion  to  the  firft  increment. 

Ex.  I. — To  find  the  fecond  increment  of  x^. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  firft  place, 

A (.1^)  = 2 .V  A .V  + A A-’  the  firft  increment. 

And  if  now,  in  this  expreffion,  we  fubftitute  at  4-  A at  for 
X,  and  A A + A'  a for  A x,  we  have 

A’  (»  ) = A (2  .V  A .r  -f-  A x’)  = 2 (.r  A a) 

(A.v  -f-  A*  a)  -p  (Aa  -p  A^  x)’’  — (2aAa  -p  A A*) 

= 2 A .v’  + 4 A A A*  A -p  2 .r  A^  A -p  A'  A% 
which  is  the  fecond  increment  required. 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  find  the  third,  fourth.  Sec,  in- 
crements of  a quantity  or  funftion,  by  fubftituting  A’  a 
-p  A'  A inftead  of  A’  a ; and  A’  a -f  A'*  x inftead  of  A’  a ; 
and  fo  on. 


Remark If  we  confider  the  fecond  increments  as  being 

conftant,  it  adds  very  much  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  operation  ; 
for,  after  having  found  the  firft  increments,  viz. 

A (a’)  = 2 a a a + a .r'', 

A (x^)  = 3 a’’  A A -p  3 X A a’’  -p  A x’’, 

A (a'*)  = 4 a'*  a X -j-  6 a"*  a a*  -p  4 ^ ^ 

&c.  See.  &c.  &c. 


we  (hall  have  for  the  higher  order  of  increments, 

A^  (a")  = 2 Ax%  A’  x’  = o,  A‘*  (x^)  = o,  Sec. 

A^  lx')  = 6 X A a’  + 6 a x^.  A’  (a^)  = 6 a .a’, 

A+  (a’)  = o,  A^  (a’)  = o,  &c. 

A®  (a*)  = 12  A"  A A^  + 24  A A x^  -p  14  A A^, 

A’  (a‘)  = 24  A A a’  + 36  A A%  A'*  (a^)  = 24  A A*, 
A’  (a’)  = o.  A®  (x‘^)  = o,  &c. 

Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

Scholium. — It  is  eafy  to  find,  on  the  fame  principles,  the 
fecond  increments  of  all  forts  of  fundlions.  For  example,  to 
find  the  fecond  increment  of  the  product  Ay,  without  fup- 
pofing  any  increment  as  conftant,  we  mull  firft  find  the 
firft  increment,  which  is, 

A (Ay)  = yAA  + .rAy  -pAAAy. 

And  fubftituting  now  in  this  exprelTion, 

.X  + A A for  A,  and  y -f-  A y for  y ; 

A A -p  A’  X for  A X,  and  Ay  + A’y  for  Ay, 
it  becomes 

(y  +Ay)  (A A + A^a)  + (a  + Aa) 

(Ay  -p  A^y)  -f-  (A  x + A* a)  (Ay  -p  A’y)  ; 
from  which,  fubtrafling  the  firft  increment,  there  remains 
A’  (xy)  = y A*"  A 4-  A’  y -p  2 A .x  A y 
4-  2AyA*A  4-  2Aa  A*y  -p  A^  a A*y. 

And  if  we  fuppofe  A a conftant,  this  expreffion  reduces  to 
A*  (xy)  = .X  A®y  4-  2AAAy-)-2AA  A®y. 

And  fimilar  methods  apply  in  all  cafes  ; it  will,  therefore, 
be  unneceflary  to  give  any  farther  examples,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  an  exponential  expreffion,  which  is  fomew’hat  dif- 
ferent. 

Let  it  be  propofed,  for  example,  to  find  the  increment  of 
the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  .v. 

Let  y = h . I .x;  then,  as  a becomes  a 4-  A .x  j fo  willy 
become  y 4-  Ay,  that  is, 

y + Ay  = A / (a  -p  A x)  ; 
and  hence,  fincey  = A . / .a,  we  have 
y 4-  Ay  — y = h .1  (x  + A x)  — A . / . .x,  Or 


Ay  = A/(x4’Ax)  — h 1.  X = hi  ^1  4 

Now,  by  the  well-known  logarithmic  feries,  we  have 

, Ax\  Ax  Ax‘‘  Ax'*  A A* 

h.l  ( I -I ) = ,4-  ; r 4 &c. 

\ X / X 2 A 3 X^  4 A* 


A.X* 


Ax  Aa*  a a* 
whence  Ay  = AiA/Al=:  4 

^ ' A 2x*  ^ 3x>  4A* 

4-  &c.  as  required.  And  the  higher  order  of  increments 
of  h lx  will  be  found  as  above,  by  taking  the  increments  of 
the  terms  of  this  feries. 


E.v.  2. — Required  the  firft  increment  of  the  exponential 
expreffion  a". 

Make  y = a’";  then,  when  a becomes  a 4-  A a,  y will 
become  y 4-  Ay  ; whence 

y 4-  Ay  = z=.  o’  X a^’  ; but 

y = a*  = a’^: 


whence  Ay  = a'  x — ai‘  = a’’  — 

3 


Now, 


0- 
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Now,  expanding  — i)  into  a feries,  we  have 


(a^^—  1)  = 1 + 


A.r  (/.a)  ^ 


AxUl.ay 

-f  L 4.  &c. 

1.2.3 

Therefore  A^,  or  A (a')  = 

»-i  1.2  1.2.3  3 

as  required.  And  the  higher  order  of  its  increments  may 
be  found  by  the  ufual  method. 

Of  the  Inverfe  Method  of  Increments. 


X 


/a  ^ 

/a.v’ 
/a  = 


X 

i\x  ’ 

a A O’ 
3 Ax 


2 


• + 


X Aw 
w'  A .V 


4 A w 2 4 

x^  x’  A .» 

/ A 1 

5 Aw  2 ^ 3 

w'’  x'  5 X*  A X 

6 A X 2 12 


/a  x' 


xAx\ 

30 

x»Ax’ 


&c.  &c. 


12 

&C.  &C, 


8.  In  the  inverfe  method  of  increments,  tlie  qneftion  is  to  where  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  if  the  propofed 
find  the  integral,  or  function,  from  its  increment  being  given,  increment  have  any  conliant  multiplier,  the  integral  above 
We  muft,  therefore,  examine  with  attention  the  Iteps  by  found  mud  have  the  fame. 

which  we  defcend  from  a variable  quantity  to  its  increment ; Cor.  i . — Hence  we  may  find  the  integral  of  any  fundlion 
and  then,  by  the  reverfe  operation,  we  may  afcend  to  the  compofed  of  the  powers  of  .r,  affefted  with  any  conftant  co- 
integral, when  the  increment  is  known.  But  this  reverfe  efficients  a,  h,  c,  &c.  For  in  order  to  find  the  integral  of 
operation  is  attended  with  the  very  fame  difficulties  as  the  in-  fuch  an  increment,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  find  thofe  of  the 
verfe  method  of  fluxions,  for,  as  in  that,  every  fluent  may  be  different  powers  of  x,  and  their  fum  will  be  tlie  integral  re- 
readily  put  into  fluxions,  fo  may  the  increment  of  any  func-  quired. 

tion  be  readily  obtained;  but  it  is  frequently  difficult,  and  j,  — Required  the  integral  of  the  increment  a + i .v 

fometimes  impoffible  to  find  the  fluent  of  a given  fluxion  ; 4-  ^ j confidering  Ax  as  confliant. 

and  fo  in  the  method  of  increments,  there  are  many  cafes 

that  will  not  admit  of  integration  ; we  ffiall,  however,  give  0^  =.  a T i = - 
fome  of  the  moft  ufual  and  obvious  rules,  and  which  will  J L 

I'b  X — bj'  X 

J'cx'~  = c J'x'  — — ^ 1- 


apply  to  the  generality  of  examples. 

Let  us  firft  attend  to  the  powers  of  a variable  quan 
tity  X. 

1.  Since  Ax  = A (.r)  ; therefore,  reciprocally, 

— X.  And  if  we  fuppofe  Ax  as  conftant  (a  fuppofition  that 
has  place  in  all  that  follows),  we  fhall  have  J A x x i = x, 

or  A X y"  I = X ; therefore  j ^ ^ • 

2.  Since  A (x’)  = 2 ,v  A x -)-  A x'\  therefore,  recipro- 
cally ,y  (2x  Ax  4-  Ax'-)  = X";  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
J 2 X X + f A = x'’ ; whence  again  alfo  x 

//\  ^ 

= ; and  hence,  by  tranfpofition,  j x — 

2 2 A X 2 A X 

/Ax  x^  Ax  /*  x'  .X 

2 aAx  2 ,/  2Ax  2 

3.  Again,  fince  A (x’)  = 3x^Ax  -f  3 xAx^-f-Ax^; 
therefore,  reciprocally, 

3 x^A  X -b  3 X A x'  A x^)  = .v’  ; or,  which  is  the  fame, 
y ’3  .x''  A X + /*3  X A x"'  -b  /"a  X = X ’ ; or  dividing  by  3 A x 
A .v’ 

yV-b  Ax/  X 4 y"  I 

x^  ■ 

f x'  — — — 

J 3 A X 


Ax 
bx^ 
2 A X 

C X' 


2 

c x‘ 


r .r  A .X 


3 Ax 

And  hence  by  addition. 


,/  («  -b  ^ X -b  c X' 


b .% 


= — + 

Ax  2 A X 


X C .1’ 

b 


C K 

*b 

3 Ax  2 


A.v’ 

3 

- A xj 


X — 


— ; whence,  again, 

3 A X 

— — . / I ; or,  which  is  the  fame, 
3 ‘ 


f .r  A .¥ 

' 

Ex.  2. — Required  the  integral  of  x-*  — b x'~,  confidering 
A X as  conflant. 

Here  we  have 

^ ^ x’’  a a .r’  A X a .r  A x^ 

• ~5A.v~  2 3 30 

n , , — b X'  i .r’  ixAx 

y_^^’=_^4. ^ 

• 3 A -V  2 6 

the  fum  of  which  expreffions  will  be  the  whole  increment 
fought. 

Cor.  2. — When  it  is  required  to  find  the  integral  of  a 
quantity  of  any  of  the  following  forms,  (Ax  being  fup- 
pofed conftant,)  xia. 


|x  -b  a) 


.r 


x’  X Ax 
/'x>  = + -7-. 

J 3 Ax  2 6 

We  find  in  a fimilar  manner,  by  continuing  to  fuppofe  A x 
as  conftant,  and  fubllituting  always  for  the  quantities  con- 
tained under  the  paiticular  fum  their  refpeAive  values;  the 
following  refults  for  the  integrals  of  the  fucceffive  powers 
of  x;  in  which  we  have  repeated  the  two  preceding  ones, 
for  the  fake  of  uniformity. 


-b  a)  (x  -b  2 a) 

(x  -f-  a)  (x  4-  2 a)  (x  -f  3 a) 

(x  4-  a)  (x  + 2 a)  (x  4-  3 a)  (x  4-  4'’) 
w'e  arrive  at  them  by  taking  the  aflual  produ61  of  thofe 
quantities,  and  finding  fucceffively  the  increments  of  each  of 
the  terms : thus. 


.r  ax 
2 A X 2 A X 


I-  f(x-ta)=  J'x  f a 

2.  J'{x  + a)  (x  4-  2 a)  = J'{.v'  4-  3 ax  4-  2 «')  = 
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X*  xA  X 

3 A a:  2 6 


I 


2 

2 a^'x 

"aT 


Ilf 

2 


Wliencc/* (:c  -f  tf)  (4f  + 2 <i)  = 


jc'*  jr  A .V 

3 A j:  2^6^ 


3«ir  3 fix  za  X 

2 A a:  2 A AT 


3.  Again,  /'  (a:  + a)  {x  + 2 <7)  («  + 3 a)  = 
f {x^  +6a  x‘‘  + ii  d‘ X + 6a')  = 

' I'  ^ .V*  ^ 

JSa.y 

f 

f6a}  = 


i \ a‘  X = 


4 A a’ 

6 a x' 

3 Ax 
It  o'-  x' 
2 Ax 
6 a''  X 


2 

6 a x’  6 <7  X A X 

1 1 a’  X 
2 


Ax 


Whence  by  addition,  we  have  j'  {x  a)  (x  2 a) 
(x  f 3 a)  = 


x’  X”  A X 2 /I  X*  2 a x’' 

4- 1 — ■■ 4- 

4AX2  4 Ax  1 

ax  S X IT  a'  x’  6 a'  x li  a’'  x 6a'x 

— ; 1-  — h — + — — ; and  fo  on  of 

I 2 Ax  Ax  2 Ax 

Other  fimilar  quantities. 

And  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  integral  of  quantities  of 
the  form 


X fx  4-  a) 

X (x  4-  fl)  (x  4-  2 a) 

X (x  4-  a)  (x  4-  2 a)  (x  4-  3 a) 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


we  have  in  the  fame  way 

r , . f , r x’  X A X 

^ + a)  = J x'  + J ax=  — 4-  -T—  f 

3 A X 2 6 

a x^  ax 

2 Ax  2 

2 y'x  (x  4-  a)  (x  + 2 a)  = I'.r^  + 3 ^ /'•'*'  + 2 a'  fx 


fx'  = 


X'  X'  x’  A X 

— 4 

4 A X 2 4 


I /■  Z a x'  2 a tax  A x 

<(  SaJ  x^  = ^- ^ A ' 

3 A X'  2 6 

_ 2 a x ' 2 a .r 

zafx  = — ; 

2 A X 2 


the  fum  of  which  will  be  the  increment  required. 

And,  in  a fimilar  manner,  we  may  find  the  integral  to  any 
other  quantity  of  thefe  forms. 

9.  Remark. — Before  we  proceed  any  further  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  the  correftion  of  any  in- 
tegral, when  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  under  confider- 
ation  fuch  becomes  necelfary. 

As  the  increments  of  any  variable  quantities  .x,  and  x 4-  a> 
are  both  exprdfed  by  Ax,  theconftant  part  a having  no  in- 
crement, fo,  reciprocally,  the  integral  of  the  increment  A x 
may  be  x,  or  .v  4-  a ; therefore,  when  vs-e  have  found  the 
integral  of  any  increment,  we  mull  add  to  it  a conftant  quan- 
tity, which  will  be  zero,  if  the  integral  needs  no  correftion 


but  a real  quantity,  pofitive  or  negative,  in  other  cafes, 
which  muft  be  determined  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blem. This  remark  will  be  of  confiderable  importance  in 
what  follows. 

10.  Let  us  then  confider  thofe  produfts,  of  which  the 
fadors  are  continually  increafed  by  a conftant  difference ; 
viz . 

X (x  4 A x) 

X (x  4-  Ax)  (x  4-  2 Ax) 

X (x  4-  Ax)  (x  4-  2 Ax)  (x  + 3 Ax) 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  increment  of  x (x  4-  Ax)  ; or 

I A ^x  (.r  4 A x) ) = (x  4-  Ax)  (x  4-  2 A x)  — x (x  4-  A x ) i 

whence,  by  multiplication  and  fubtraftion,  we  have 
A (.X  (x  + Ax))  = 2 A X (x -j- Ax). 

In  the  fame  manner  we  find, 

A ^x  (.X  4-  A x)  (x  4-  2 Ax))  = 3 Ax(x  4-  Ax)(x  -j-  2 Ax)  ; 

And  thus  again, 

A ^ A*  (x  -f-  A x)  (x  + 2 A .x)  (.V  4-  3 A x))  = 4 A X 

(x  -f"  (x  -f-  2 A x)  (x  4-  3 A x) 

and  fo  on  of  other  fimilar  produfts.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  in  order  to  find  the  increment  of  any  produft  of  the 
above  form,  we  muft  fupprefs  the  firft  faftor  x,  and  write 
in  its  place  the  increment  A x,  effedted  with  a co-efficient 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  fadlors  ; all  the  other  part  of 
the  expreffion  remaining  as  before. 

Whence  again,  converfely,  the  integral  to  any  increment 
of  this  form,  will  be  found  from  the  reverfe  operation. 

Thus  for  example, 

I j 2 Ax  (x  -4  A x)  = X (.V  4-  A x) 

2’  f 3 A X (x  4-  A x)  (x  4-  2 A x)  = X (x  4-  A x) 
(x  -4  2 A x) 

3.  y’  4 A X (x  -4  A x)  (x  -4  2 A x)  (x  4-  3 A x)  = 

X (x  4-  A x)  (x  4-  2 A x)  (x  4-  3 A x) 

and  fo  on  of  others. 

Whence,  in  order  to  find  the  correfponding  integral  to  any 
increment  of  the  above  form,  which  may  be  reprefented  ge- 
nerally by 

a A X (x  4-  A x)  (x  -4  2 A .r)  . . . (x  -4  » Ax), 
we  muft  change  A x in  the  firft  fadfor  into  x,  and  divide  the 
whole  by  the  number  of  fadfors  ; that  is, 
y fl  A X (x  -4  A .r)  (x  4-  2 A x)  . . . (x  4-  n A .v)  = 

a X (.V  4-  A x)  (x  4-  2 A x)  . . . . (x  4-  « A x). 

n -4  I 

This  part  of  the  theory  has  been  before  confidered  in  the 
preceding  pages,  in  deferibing  the  method  employed  by  M. 
Nichole  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  publiffied  in  1717. 

1 1 . Let  us  now  confider  thofe  fradlions,  the  denominators 
of  which  are  eompofed  of  fadlors  fimilar  to  thofe  above  de- 
feribed,  viz. 


I 

X (.V  -4  Ax) 

I 

X (x  4 A x)  (x  4-  2 A x) 

■ I 

X (x  4-  A x)  (x  4-  2 A x)  (x  -4  3 A x)  ; &C. 
in  which  A .\  is  conftant. 


Here, 
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Here,  fey  taking  the  differences  as  before,  we  fliall  have  This  quantity  admits  of  the  following  decompofition  i 


A j 1 1 = L_ 

t ^ (a: -f  A jr)  J (;r  + Ax)  (x 


$ X + 2 A 


-fzAA’)  ^(x+A.v) 


= — 2 A X X 


2.  A 


« (jc  + A x)  (a’  + 2 A »:)  ’ 
And  in  the  fame  manner  we  find  the  increment,  or, 
I 


1 A’  (x 


(«:  + A A')  (;c  + 2 A a-) 
1 


- } = -3A.v 


A -f-  2 A A' 


each  of  which  parts  is  evidently  of 


3-  ^ j— r 
Lx 

4Aa  X 


A (a  + A A')  (a  + 2 A x)  (a  + 3 Aa-) 

} = 


(a  4-  A a)  (a  + 2 a a)  (a  + 3 a a)  . 

I 


A (a  4-  A a)  (a  4-  2 a a)  (a  4-  3 Aa)  (a  4-  4 A a) 

and  fo  on  of  others.  Whence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  increment  of  any  expreffions  of  the  above 
form,  we  muft  increafe  the  denominator  by  one  faAor,  and 
multiply  the  new  fraftion  by  the  conftant  increment  taken 
negatively  and  alFefted  by  fuch  a co-efficient,  as  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  faftors  in  the  denominator  of  the  resulting 
fraftion. 

And  hence,  again,  converfely,  in  order  to  find  the  integral 
correfponding  to  any  increment  of  the  form 
. « A A 

A (a  4-  A a)  (a  4-  i ^ ■*■)  (^  + 3 . . (a  4-  n A a) 

we  muft  fupprefs  the  laft  faftor  in  the  denominator,  and 
afterwards  divide  the  refulting  fraction,  taken  negatively,  by 
the  produft  of  A a,  into  the  number  of  faftors  comprifed  in 
the  denominator  of  the  faid  fraftion  ; thus, 


the  form  that  has  been  inveftigated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. By  making  firft  « = o,  « = i,  and«  = 2 ; thus 
we  have 

f ■ = r-i I. 

by  which  means  the  integral  of  the  propofed  quantity  takes 
the  following  form  ; vix. 

_L  j r » _ r -—L—l ? 

^ A ^ A 4-  A J .A  4-  2 A A J A A A 
But  the  above  formula  gives  alfo 

/■  — ! /■  ■ = 

./  .V  4-  A J A 4-  2 A A A 4-  A A 

whence  the  whole  integral  is 

-i_  X ( ~ ^ £ ^ = — Zx  - f^x 

A A \A'  4"  A A’  X / A A A (a  4*  ^ a) 

as  required. 

Ex.  2.— -Required  the  integral  of  the  quantity 
3 A A 


A (a  4-  3 ^ a) 
3 ^ A _ 


/. 


a A A 


A (a  4-  A a)  (a  4 2 A a)  (a  4-  3 A a)  . . (a  -|-  n A a) 
— a 

n x (a4- Aa)  (a  4-  2 A a)  (a  4-  3 A a)  ...  (a  4-h  - i A a) 
12.  On  the  fame  principles  w'e  find 


Here  we  have  _ 

A (a  -f-  3 A a)  a a 4-  3 a r 

and,  confequently,  the  integral  of  the  quantity  will  be 


/ i - / 


(— — ) = 

\A  -f-  « A A / 


-f-«AA/  a4-(«4-i)Aa  A4-«A.r 

and,  therefore,  reciprocally, 

r ^ - r L__  = i__ : 

J A4-(n4-l)AA  J A-|-nAA  a4-«Aa 

The  integration  of  thefe  two  latter  exprelfions  cannot  be 
effe£led  feparately,  but  the  difference  of  them  is  evidently 

equal  to  the  algebraical  fra&ion £ 

^ A 4-  n A A 

Whence  it  appears,  that  quantities  may  fometimes  admit 
of  integration,  by  being  decompofed  into  many  parts  ; which, 
though  they  will  not  admit  of  it  in  their  ftate  of  reparation, 
may,  notwithftanding,  be  fo  combined  with  each  other,  that 
the  final  refult  ftiall  be  algebraical ; a circumftance  that  com- 
monly happens  in  pracfical  operations. 

Examples  of  Integration. 

13.  Ex.  I. — Find  the  integral  of  the  increment 
3 A 4-  2 A A 

A (a  4-  A a)  (a  4-  2 a a) 


A -j-  3 A A 
Now  the  above  formula  cives 

f l = / _ i 

./  A ^ A 4-  A A A 


\h 


A 4-  3 A A A 4-  2 A A ,/  ^A  4-  2 A A ' 
whence  the  whole  integral  is  expreffed  by 

I 


J X -L-  /\x  J X + X 

But  r — — - r 

J A -h  Aa  j 


A 4-  2 A A 


a4-2Aa  a4-Aa 

by  the  fame  formula,  and,  confequently,  we  have  at  length 
3 A A _ I _ I _ I 


4-  3 A a)  a 4-  2 a .a  a a a a 

Such  are  the  elements  of  the  direA  and  inverfe  method  of 
increments,  and  wdiich  will  be  found  to  embrace  a very  great 
number  of  cafes  ; but  thofe  who  vvifti  for  a more  complete  de- 
velopemcnt  of  the  principles,  cannot  confult  a work  better 
calculated  to  convey  the  neceffary  information,  than  the 
third  volume  of  the  “ Traite  du  Calcul  Differcntiel, 
&c.’’  par  La  Croix.  We  lhall  now  conclude  this  article, 

by 
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rtiewtng  the  application  of  the  foregoing  theory  a few 
examples. 

j^pplication  of  the  Method  of  Increments. 

14.  The  fummation  of  feries,  by  the  inverfe  method  of 
increments,  is  founded  generally  on  this  principle  ; that  if 
we  have  any  feries  of  quantities,  as 

rZ,  hy  Cy  dy  Cy  S^C. 

which  are  derived  from  cacli  other  according  to  fome  known 
law;  each  term  may  be  coniidered  as  the  increment  of  the 
fum  of  all  thofe  which  precede  it.  Thus, 

let  a h c d + e = K 
and  a + h + c-\-d-pe->r  f =e  s' : 

then  it  is  obvious,  that  s'  — s = .As=_/';  and  therefore, 
converfely,  the  integral  of  any  one  of  thofe  terms,  con- 
fidered  as  an  increment,  will  reprefent  the  fum  of  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  feries. 

This  being  premifed,  we  may  proceed  to  tl>e  folutioa  of 
the  following  examples. 

Em.  I.  Required  the  fum  <}f  n terms  of  the  natural  feries 

*+2+3+4+5+----« 

Idere,  by  writing  .v  in  (lead  of  «,  the  term  next  in  order 
wid  be  X -t-  I , which  being  the  increment  of  the  feries,  we  lhall 
have  J + 1)  = the  fum  required. 

Now  4-  i)  = J .X  4-  J'l.  and  by  art.  8. 

a.d/.  = £. 

we  have 

/’  . X X X 4-  n'  + n 

y (*  + 


Ex.  2.  - Find  the  fum  of  the  feries  of  fquares  4. 
3’  + + 7'  + «"• 

Here  the  general  term  of  the  feries  is  {x  4-  2)%  and  there- 
fore the  fum  required  will  be  exprclTed  by  the  integral  of 
{x  4-  2)h 

Now  y’  (x'  4-  2)’  = y* 4-  y’  4 w 4-  y'  4 ; and  by 
article  8 


4 y w 

4 / 1 = 


3 A w 

4-*'' 

2 A T 

A X 


w*  X-  A .r 

If 

'i 


And  fines  in  this  cafe  A w = 2,  we  have 


J + ^y  = 7r~  r + 


x' 

= 6 + 


2 X 4.x^ 

T + V 


»■  .V 

2 J ~ 


, _ if  4.  IT 

2 2' 

n’  n 

+ - + - 

2 3 


2 A W 2 
And  iiiice  in  this  cafe  A w = ij 


,)  = 5 _ 1 

• 2 2 


X 

4-  - _ 


by  writing  again  ninfteadof  w,  which  is  the  fum  of  n terms 
of  the  propofed  feries,  as  is  alfo  evident  from  other  conli- 

Remjrk.  —This  example  offers  an  eafy  illuftration  of  what 
has  been  obferved  at  art.  9,  of  the  correftion  of  an  inte- 
gral, which  is  neceffary  in  many  cafes,  the  fame  as  the  cor- 
redion  of  a fluent  is  m the  fluxional  or  differential  cal- 
culus. Suppofe  for  example,  thatinfteadof  the  preceding 
feries  beginning  at  unity,  it  had  commenced  from  any  other 
term,  as  7 ; the  general  law  of  formation  would  have  been 
the  fame,  and  the  increment  would  ftill  have  had  the  form 
jr  4-  I ; and  confequently  the  integral,  in  the  firS:  inftance, 
would  be  reprefented  as  above  ; t'/ai. 

y (*•  4- 1)  = — 

But  here  a corredion  of  the  integral  is  neceffary,  for 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  feries,  when  w = 7»  tlw  Jum  of  the 
feries  is  7,  this  being' the  term  at  which  lenes  com- 
mences;  whereas,  without  a corredion,  we  fhould  have  the 
fum  = 28  ; wc  mull,. therefore,  write 

J {x  + 1)  = ^ - + C‘y  c being  the  corredion,  and 

fmee  when  x = 7,  — ^ 4-  c = 7 5 f = 7* 

we  find  £ = - 21  ; after  which  the  ffim  of  any  number^of 
terms  of  the  propofed  feries  is  readily  obtained.  Thus  for 
example,  let  « = 16,  then  the  fum  of  the  fenes  beginning 
with  the  term  7 becomes 

_ 21  = Ilf  as  requiredi 

2 
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by  making  x = n.  . 

But  here  again,  if  the  feries  do  not  begin  at  unity,  it  w ill' 
require  a corredion,  which  will  be  found  generally,  thus  : 
fuppofc  the  feries  to  commence  at  any  term  ^ ; and  let  x = />, 
then  the  above  formula  gives  the  fum  of  the  feries  to  the 
■i’’  p 

term  p = ^ 4-  - 4-  - , whereas  it  ought  to  be  p° ; the 
•‘623 

corredion  therefore  becomes  — ^ \ — 

\o  2 3 I / 

— (t-  _ 4-  .£  ) = c ; and,  therefore,  the  general  expref-, 

\6  2 3 / 

fion  for  any  number  of  terms  of  this  feries,  between  the  limits 
p and  n,  will  be 

6 2^3  6 2 3 ’ 

Cor. — This  example  will  alfo  furnifh  the  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem, when  the  roots  of  the  fquares  differ  from  each  other  by 
any  conflant  quantity  m;  for  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  make 

Ax  = m,  and  the  fame  formula  will  give  y (.r  4-  m )^  =* 

f + 2m  J X + J i 

r x^  X A X 

./  = — - r + 


2 m 


3 

!'  2 m x’ 


2 

2 m X 


2 Ax 


,/■.= 


Ax 


And  fince  in  this  cafe  we  have  A x — m,  the  fum  of  tlicfc 
expreffions  becomes 

/*  ffl  X 

f ( X 4-  m)’  = — 4 1 — 4-  Cy  the  corredion : an! 

“ ' 3 »i  2 6 

therefore  the  general  formula  for  the  fum  beginning  at  any 
term  py  will  be 


n'  n ' m n 

— + — h 
3 «i  2 0 


3f«  2 6 


Ex.  $■ — ’Required  the  fum  of  the  natural  feries  of  cubco 
i’  4-  2'  + s'’  4-  4^  + «'*  ■■  ‘ ' 

C Here 
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Here  the  general  term  is  (.r  -f  i ) ’ ; and  the  integral  of 
this,  that  is,  J'(x  f i)’  = / V + 3 fx'  -f-  3 J'.-c  + f i, 
is  computed  as  follows ; 


/•'’=  4- 


1.x 

zx'^ 


3 A. 

3/*  = 


3 ^ 

2 A X 


X' 


.3_£ 

2 

3j!il 

2 


+ 


+ 


x’  A X 

' 4 

3x  Ax 


Ex.  J. — Required  the  fum  of  any  number  » terms  of  the 
feries 

1-3  + 2. 3 + 3.4+4.5  + &C.  «(»+  i) 

Here  thp  general  term  of  the  feries  is  x (x  + 1),  it  is 
therefore  required  to  find  the  integral  of  (x  4-  J ) (x  + 2). 
Fir  ft.  by  art.  10.  we  have 

fix  + 1)  (x  + 2)  = tSf  (+_++)  _ 


n in  + i)  (n  + 2) 


3 A X 

by  writing  .r  = n,  and  A x = I. 


/'  = 


A X 


And  here,  fincc  A x z=  i,  wc  have 

/<”+■) -7  + ? + T=  (~) 

Or,  by  making  x = n,  the  fum  required  is 

Hence  a very  curious  property  with  regard  to  the  fums  of 
confecutive  cubes  beginning  at  1 ; wz.  that  this  fum  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fum  of  all  their  roots. 

Thus,  4-  2’  = (i  4-  2)^“ 

+ 2’  + 3^  = (i  + 2 4-  3)’ 

1’  4-  2’  + 3M-  4’  = (i  + 2 4-'3  4 4)^ 

&c.  See. 

As  to  the  corredfion  in  thofe  cafes  that  required  it,  it  will 
be  found  as  in  the  preceding  example  ; as  alfo  the  fums 
of  any  number  of  cubes  whofe  roots  are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greflion,  having  any  common  difference  m.  And  the  fums 
of  any  powers  whatever  are  attainable  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples. 

Ex.  4. — Required  the  fum  of  any  propofed  number  of 
terms  in  the  feries  of  triangular  numbers 
I,  3,  6,  10,  15,  See. 

X ( X I ^ 

In  this  cafe  the  general  term  is  » 

and  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  find  the  integral  of 
^ ^ (x  + I ) (x  4-  2)  but  (art.  10) 

= . /(.+  .)  (.^  + 0=  = 

n (n  4-  i)  (ft  4-  2)  , . j 

— ^ 1 ^ by  making  x = n,  and  A x = i. 

6 

The  fame  may  be  othervvife  found  from  art.  8 ; thus, 

I f (x  + 1)  (x  + 2)  = i f x’ -\-i  f 3 X + 1 y 2 


The  fame  may  alfo  be  found,  as  in  tire  example  above, 
by  article  8 ; but  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  it,  as  it  only  dif- 
fers from  that  in  its  confiant  fadlor. 

We  Irave  in  neitirer  of  the  foregoing  examples  any 
correction,  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  x = o,  the  formula 

X (,f  4-  I ) (.V  4-  2)  . , , . . 

■ ^ = o,  as  It  ought  to  be,  and  there- 

fore the  integral  needs  no  corrcdlion. 

Ex.  6. — Required  the  fum  x)f  any  number  of  terms  s,  of 
the  feries 

1 . 4 . 7 . 10  4-  4 . 7 . 10 . 13  4-  7.10.  13.16  4-  &c. 
« («  + 3)  (»  + 6)  (ft  4-  9). 

Here  the  general  term  of  the  feries  is  x (x  + 3)  (x  4-  6) 
(,v  + 9),  and  we  have  therefore  to  find  the  integral  ot 
(x  + 3)  (x  b 6)  (.r  + 9)  (x  4-  12).  Now,  by  art.  10. 

f (■*■  + 3)  (x  + 6)  ( X 4-  9)  (•»’  + *2)  =; 

X (x  4-3)  (x  + 6)  (x  4-  9)  (x  4-  12)  _ 
5 A X 

« (”  + 3)  (”  + (”  4 9)  (”  4-  X2) 

^5 

by  wnting  x = n,  and  A .r  = 3. 


Ex.  7. — Required  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries 
I . r . ‘ I 1 


4 


4 


4 


1.2.3  2.3.4  3-4-5  4-5-<3 


4 


« («  4 i)  (ft  4 2) 
1 


. Here  the  general  term  of  the  feries 


f .V  = — 

4 A X 


X X A X 

4 12 

IT 

4 


f 1 = 

s'  A X 

And  fince  A .x  =■  1 , this  fum  becomes 

If  (x  41)  (x  4 2)  = -g-  + 

^ T And  the  fums  of  any  order  of  poly- 

6 

gonal  and  figurate  numbers  may  be  found  in  the  fame 
irnmner. 


IS  - . r ; and  the  moft  fimpic  idea  is  now 

X (x  4-  i)  (x  4 2)  ^ 

to  confider  the  feries  as  generated  from”  its  extremity, 
which  is  infinitely  diftant  ; under  which  circumftance  each 
term  will  be  the  increment  of  all  thofe  wliich  follow  it  in 
the  above  arrangement  ; and  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the 

fum  beginning  at  any  term  — ; -E_ ^ y,Q  have 

X (x  4-  1}  (x  4-  2) 

’ I 

fimply  to  find  the  integral  of  ; r 

^ ^ ^ (x  - 1)  ( X ) ( X 4 ,) 

taken  negatively,  becaufe  the  increment  x,  that  is, 
A X = — I.  Now,  by  art.  11, 

^ I __  — I _ 

J {x  — 1)  ( X ) (x  4 t)  ~ A X 2 X (x  4 i)"” 

, bccaufe  A x = — i ; that  is,  the  fum  of  the 


2 .V  (.V  4 I ) 
above  infinite  feries  bcgfiining  at  any  term 

I 


is  equal  to 


2 » (ft  4 I ) 


whole  feries  becomes  = 


ft  (ft  4 t)  (ft  4 2 ) 

; and  therefore  wlien  n = i,  the 


I N C 

Cor.  Having  thus  found  the  fum  of  the  whole  ferles,  we 
may  readily  find  the  fum  of  as  many  terms  as  we  pleafe, 
for  we  have  feen  that  the  fum  beginning  at  the  nth  term  from 


the  firil,  i* 


; and  therefore,  beginning  at  the 


2 n (,n  -1-  l) 

(n  + I Uh  term,  the  fum  will  be  = — ; 

' ^ ' 2 (rt  + 1 ) («  + 2) 

which  lad  fum  taken  from  the  whole  fum  will  leave  that 
of  the  firil  n terms,  that  is, 

I («  4-  i)  (n  + 2)  — 2 


fum  n terms  = 4 — 


2(h  + i)  («  4- 2)  4(7/ 4- I)  (n  4- 2) 


Thus,  if  n = I,  fum  = ^ ; if  « = 2,  fum 


5 • 

i'4  > 


if 


« = 3 


the  fum  = 


&c. 


£x.  8. — Find  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries 

1 I I 

_u  

5 ' 5-' 


4- 


-r 


I' 


4-  &c. 


n {n  4-  4) 


Here  the  general  term  of  the  feries  being  — — — ; we 

° X-  [.V  4-  41 

lhall,  on  the  fame  principles  as  in  the  preceding  example, 
have  to  find  the  integral  of 


J 


Now  by  art. 

* I 


II. 

1 

A X 


(.V  - 4)  .e 


= ; becaufe  A.v  = 

4 


(.V  - 4):r 

Making,  therefore,  ,r  = i,  wc  have  ^ for  the  fum  of  the 
whole  feries,  beginning  at  the  firil  term.  We  might  have 
added  here  a variety  of  other  examples,  had  the  limits  of 
the  article  admitted  of  it,  but  fuch  as  are  given  will  be  found 
to  apply  in  a number  of  cafes  ; and  will  indioute  to  the  in- 
telligent reader  the  method  of  application  in  many  others, 
which  are  reducible  to  limilar  principles.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  before  we  difmifs  this  fubjeft  entirely,  to  fay  a few 
words  on  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned 
author  of  this  theory.  This  theorem  may  be  exprelfed  as 
follows  : 

Let  Y'reprefent  any  fundlion  whatever  of  the  variable  quan- 
tity X ; then  if  x be  increafed  by  any  difference  A .v,  the 
value  Y,  that  is  Y 4-  Y,  becomes  (adopting  the  differen- 


tial notation) 

A xU^Y 
”^1.2  ^dx^ 
A X*  d‘  Y 
l . 2 . d x" 


Y 4-  A Y = Y 4- 

.4  ^4  Y 


A xdY  Ax 


d^Y 


4- 


A 


1 . d X 

&c.  or,  A Y = 


1.2.  dx' 
Ax  dY 


+ 


1 .2 .3.4«/.v^ 

A .v’ d Y A .r-*  d*  Y 


d X 


4" 


1.2.3  dx'  1.2.  3 -qr/.v’ 


4-  &c. where  the 


law  of  continuation  is  obvious,  and  requires  no  farther  de- 
velopement ; it  mull,  however,  be  remarked,  that  when  A x 
is  negative,  the  terms  of  the  above  feries  mull  be  taken  plus 
and  minus  alternately  j and  it  will  therefore  be  more  ge- 
nerally exprelfed  by 

r’  d^Y 

Zd  x'^  ^ 1.2.3  7/ .v’  ~ 


— lax  I “ 


In  order  then  to  find  the  inci'cment  of  any  fun^ion  of  a 
variable  quantity,  we  mull  take  the  fuccellive  order  of  its 
fluxions,  by  which  means  all  the  fluxional  parts  in  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  will  difappear  ; and  we  lhall 
have  the  value  of  A Y exprelfed  in  terms  of  x and  A x‘,  and 
this  expreffiou  will  alsvays  be  finite,  unlefs  the  funftion  be 
tranfcendental. 

Let  US  propofe  the  funflion  Y = 72  .v  -f-  ^ -f  to 
find  the  value  of  Y',  when  .v  becomes  u;  4-  A jr. 


I N C 

d,  Y — a d X 2 h X d X -i-  ^ x^  d X 
d~  Y =z  2 b d 6 X d x^ 

d‘Y=  6dx^ 

Y = o 

Now  thefe  values  being  fubflltuted  in  the  general  feries,  we 
fhall  have  for  the  increment  of  Y, 

AY=Aa'((i4-  2^.v4-3  A’ "1  4-  A A’’  {b  ^x)  4-  A a‘* 

Again,  given  Y = « w 4-  b x‘‘  — c x^  4-  .vS  to  find  the 
increment  of  Y. 

d Y = adx  + lb  X d X — ^cx'dx-{-:^.x''dx 
d^  Y = 2 b d x~  — 6 c X d x'’  X-  12  x^  d 

d‘  Y =z  — 6 c d x^  4-  24  A’  7/  A7* 

d'  Y = 4-24  dx* 

d'Y  = o 

"Whence  making  thefe  fubflitutions  in  the  general  theorem, 
we  have 

. Y _ r Aa  (tz  +2bx-  4-  4.V’)  4-  AAr"(^  — 3<-a-  4-  Cx') 

i 4-  A .v'  (r  -f  4 at)  4-  a x\ 

Thefe  examples  will  explain  the  method  of  applying  the 
theorem  to  any  cafe  that  may  arife,  it  being  as  univerfal  in 
its  application  in  the  theory  of  increments,  or  differences ; 
as  the  binomial  theorem  is  in  the  expanlion  of  roots  and 
powers ; but,  like  the  latter,  it  was  left  by  its  author  with- 
out demonflration  : it  has,  however,  received  many  fince  from 
fevcral  able  mathematicians,  though  there  is  no  one  of  them 
perhaps  that  is  quite  fo  fatisfaClory  as  might  be  wifhed  ; 
Maclauriu’s  refls  upon  the  fluxional  calculus,  which  it  would 
be  defirable  not  to  introduce,  if  it  could  be  obtained  from  more 
evident  and  obvious  principles.  Another  demonflration  of 
this  theorem,  and  which  is  confidered  the  mofl  fatisfadlory 
of  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  is  given  by  I’Huilier  of  Ge- 
neva, in  his  work  entitled  “ Principiorum  calculi  diff.  et 
integr.  expofitio  clemenraris,’’  in  4to.  publifhed  in  1795. 

INCROACHMEN T,  in  Law.  See  Accroching. 

INCRUSTATION,  the  lining  or  coating  of  a wall, 
either  with  gloffy  Hones,  ruflics,  marble,  pottery,  or  fluc- 
co-work ; and  that  either  equably,  or  in  panels  and  com- 
partiments. 

Incrustatiox,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  is  one  of  the  mode* 
in  which  organic  remains  are  preferved  in  the  earth ; the 
petrifying  or  incrufling  matter,  forming  fo  thin  a coat  op 
crufl  around  the  extraneous  foflil,  that  its  external  form  is 
nearly  preferved  on  the  ftony  incruflation.  Mr.  William 
Martin  claffes  thefe  among  the  artificial  genera  of  reliquia, 
and  obferves,  “ Outlines,”  p.  177,  note,  that  “the  common 
calcareous  incruflations  of  our  rivers,  &c.  have  been  ranked 
as  petrifaftions  ; but,  with  more  propriety,  may  be  con- 
fidered as  incipient  matrices.”  If  the  coat  of  mineral  matter 
be  too  thick  to  exhibit  externally  the  exaft  tigilTe  of  the 
foflil  which  it  covers,  fuch  are  called  by  this  author  fub- 
incru  fling  matrices,  of  which  irontlone  nodules  inclofing 
leaves  of  plants,  &c.  are  well-known  examples.  The  petri- 
fying fprings  of  Derbyfhire,  (for  a lill  of  which,  fee  Mr. 
Farcy’s  Report  on  that  county,  vol.  i.)  and  other  calcareous 
diflri<£ls,  are  well  known  for  the  curious  and  whimfical  in- 
cruflations which  are  there  in  a fliort  time  produced. 

INC  RUSTED,  or  IxcRUSTATED  Column.  See  Incru/- 
fated  Column. 

INCUBATION,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  condu£l  of  molt  birds  in  relting  or  fitting  upon 
their  eggs,  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  the  neceffary  _ 
degree  of  warmth  for  the  excitement  of  their  internal  parts, 
and  the  developement  of  the  foetus. 

The  phenomena  produced  by  iiicubatjon  are  fo  iiitcrefl- 

C Z ing;. 


INCUBATION. 


?ng,  on  account  of  their  exhibiting  in  a palpable  manner 
the  progrefs  of  foetal  exiftence,  that  they  have  been  Rndied 
by  almoft  every  refpeftable  phyfiologiil.  Writings  have 
been  left  upon  this  fubjedt  by  Ariilotlc,  Hippocrates,  Fa- 
-bricius  ab  Aquapendentc,  Aldrovandus,  Coiter,  Vefling, 
Harvey,  Langly,  Schrader,  Thcod.  Aides,  Stenon,  Need- 
ha'm,  hlalpighi,  Maitre  Jan,  Haller,  Hunter,  Monroe,  &c. 
bcfides  fonie  later  obfervations  by  Bhimenbacli,  Lcveillc, 
and  other  continental  anatomiils.  Notwithllanding  the 
labours  of  fo  many  eminent  men,  fome  of  the  mod  important 
points  in  the  hilfory  of  incubation  remain  dill  undetennined. 
The  bed  treatifes  are  thofe  of  Malpighi,  Maitre  Jan,  and 
Haller,  but  even  in  thefe  authors  there  are  many  errors  to 
corredf,  and,  except  fome  detached  figures  that  have  been 
publiflied  to  illudrate  particular  parts  of  this  fubjedl,  we  do 
not  podefs  any  tolerably  good  plates. 

The  deficiency  and  doubts  that  dill  remain,  with  refpedf 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  hidory  of  Incubation,  prove  how 
difficult  it  is  to  invedigate  the  fubjedt. 

The  membranes  of  the  egg,  and  the  organs  of  the  chick, 
are  in  general  fo  tender,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being 
eafily  or  fatisfadtorily  examined  ; and  when  prepared  by 
immerfion  in  fpirits,  acids,  or  other  adringent  liquors, 
their  natural  appearances  and  conncdlions  are  much  ob- 
feured. 

The  progrefs  in  the  growth  of  the  membranes  is  found  to 
be  in  many  circumflances  unlike  what  would  be  expedted, 
and  what  it  appears  to  be  ; and  the  attachments  of  the  mem- 
branes to  each  other  are  extremely  intidcate  and  perplexing. 
This  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  incubated  egg,  tlierefore, 
principally  requires  improvement.  In  the  following  article 
we  have  endeavoured  to  fupply,  by  our  own  obfervations, 
what  was  deficient  in  the  hidory  of  incubation,  but,  we  mud 
confefs,  not  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  we  could  widi ; there 
are  feveral  anatomical  points  upon  wdiich  we  are  obliged  to 
fpeak  doubtfully,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  fatisfy  our- 
ffelves  refpedfing  the  ufes  attributed  to  fome  of  the  parts  of 
the  incubated  egg,  although  we  believe  others  will  be  found 
to  be  elucidated  by  the  experiments  we  have  made,  and  which 
are  here  related. 

r Mod  writers  upon  incubation,  appear  to  us  to  have  paid 
loo  much  regard  to  the  dates  or  periods  at  which  they  have 
•bferved  the  different  events  of  incubation  to  occur.  Much 
exaftnefs  with  refpedf  to  dates  is  not  of  material  confequence, 
and  if  it  were,  it  is  not  practicable,  for  the  progrefs  of  in- 
cubation depends  fo  much  upon  climate,  feafon,  and  the 
diligence  of  the  parent,  with  many  accidental  circumdances, 
that  hardly  any  two  eggs  agree  precilely  in  their  date  of 
growth,  at  any  given  period  of  incubation  : we  are  not,  tliere- 
fore,  to  wonder  at  the  difference  amongd  writers  upon  this 
fubjeCi  with  refpeft  to  chronology. 

The  proper  heat  for  the  hatching  of  hens’  eggs  is  104°  of 
Fahrenlieit,  to  which  degree  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the 
hen  will  raife  the  thermometer  when  fhe  fits  upon  her  eggs. 
In  thofe  birds  that  do  not  fit  condantly,  but  trud  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  is  probably 
below  104  degree*. 

The  full  period  of  incubation  by  the  hen,  in  this  country', 
is  well  knowm  to  be  21  days.  In  warmer  climates  it  is  faid 
to  be  a day  or  two  lefs.  The  periods  of  incubation  vary 
much  in  different  Ipecies  of  birds  : we  introduce  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  different  authors 
by  count  Morozzo,  in  a etter  from  him  to  Lacepede,  to 
Ihcw  the  periods  of  incubation  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Lfe  of  certain  birds. 


■ 

Names  of  Birds 

iVriods  of  their 
Iiiculiatioii. 

Duration  of 
their  Life. 

Authority. 

1 

Days, 

Years. 

Swan 

42 

about  200 

Aldrovandi. 

\ Par  rot 

40 

100 

W olinaer. 

, 6’  oofs 

30 

80  or  more 

Willoughby. 

'Paglc 

\BuJlard 

30  1 
30  t 

period  of  life 

30  ( 

not  known. 

y urkey 

30  ) 

Peacock 

26  to  ^ 27 

f-5  to  28 

f Ariflotle  and 
1 Plinv. 

Pheafant 

0 

1 

iS  — 20 

1 A Treatife  on 
^ Pheafaiits. 

Crow 

20 

too  or  more 

Hefiod. 

Nightingale  - 

19  to  20 

17  to  j8 

Buffon. 

Hen 

id  — 19 

16  — 18 

Buffon. 

Pigeon 

17  — 18 

16  — 17 

f Several  obfer- 
1 vations. 

Linnet 

14 

13  —-14 

Willoughby. 

Canary 

13  to  14 

13  — 14 

\ ri  'I'reatile  on 
\ thefe  Birds. 

Uolelfinch 

'3  — 14 

18  — 20 

Buffon. 

Crane  and  heron,  as  well  as  ojlrich,  hatch  their  eggs  chiefly 
by  the  heat  of  tlie  fun.  Jouin.  de  Phyfique  Ventos.  an.  ic. 

The  ufual  mode  of  examining  the  progrefs  of  incubaciop, 
is  to  gently  fraclure  the  fliell,  and  pick  it  carefully  off  in 
pieces  with  a yrair  of  forceps.  Tin's  fliould  be  done  at  the  larTc 
end,  as  it  is  tlicre  the  changes  of  intubation  commence,  and 
at  all  periods  it  will  be  found  the  mod  convenient  place  for 
breaking  the  fliell,  on  account  of  the  air-cell  being  inter- 
pofed  between  it  and  the  fluids  of  the  egg.  For  particular 
purpofes  other  modes  of  preparation  mult  be  employed.  If 
it  be  our  objeft  to  dudy  the  fornTation  of  the  membranes, 
thefe  mud  be  feparated  from  the  hum.ours,  and  after  being 
cleanfed  by  being  paffed  through  feveral  waters,  they  are  to 
be  floated  in  weak  fpirits  over  a blue  paper,  or  fome  other 
dark  coloured  fubdancc.  The  dronged  fpirits,  dillilled 
vinegar,  or  a folutioji  of  alum,  are  neeeffary  to  render  th^ 
organs  of  the  foetus  fufficiently  plain  for  examination.  The 
only  ufe  of  boiling  the  contents  of  the  egg,  is  to  fliew  the 
relative  fituation  and  magnitude  of  diderent  p.arts. 

In  many  obfervations,  it  is  neceffary  to  magnify  by  glaffes 
the  fubjedts  of  invedigation ; we  would  however  recommend, 
that  the  fight  be  only  affided  by  the  fingle  lens.  When  a 
higher  power  is  employed  it  is  liable  to  deceive. 

Aftei»-  the  egg  has  been  fat  upon  for  1 2 hours,  the  quantity 
of  air  contained  between  the  two  layers  of  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  (hell,  is  found  to  be  a little  incrcafed. 

No  evident  change  is  yet  to  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
the  bulk  or  confidence  of  tite  humours. 

The  white  fpot  on  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  yolk,  which 
contains  the  cicatricnla  of  the  ancient  anatomiils,  or  the 
follide  of  Hal  er,  is  now  fomewhat  enlarged.  There  appears, 
in  its  interior,  a fmall  white  body  of  an  elongated  and  in- 
didindf  figure,  which  is  furrounded  by  a line  of  a deep  yel- 
low or  greenidi  colour.  If  this  part  of  the  membrane  be 
removed  and  examined  with  a lens  on  the  under  (urface, 
after  being  a fltort  time  imnierfed  in  fpirits  or  vinegar,  it  will 
be  difeovered  that  the  cloinjated  white  body  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  fatus,  which  is  already  inciofed  in  the  amnios.  The 
greenidi  appearance  would  I'eein  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
exidence  of  the  amnios,  and  partly  upon  a dcprcflion  on  the 
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fuhdance  of  the  yolk,  wliicli  is  the  origin  of  the  bed  of  the 
chick.  We  cannot  determine  whether  this  depredion  con- 
tains a fluid  or  not.  The  part  of  the  white  Ipot  which  fur- 
rounds  the  depreflion  that  contains  the  fetus,  is  occafioned 
by  the  fiibftance  of  the  yolk  haring  a peculiar  organiza- 
tion. At  that  point  it  is  wliitc,  and  has  a curdy  or 
coagulated  appearance.  Malpighi  believed  that  lie  could 
difeern  the  fetus  as  early  as  the  fixth  hour,  and  even  before 
the  egg  had  been  fat  upon  ; but  niofl  other  obfervers  have 
not  been  able  to  fee  any  appearance,,  which  they  thought 
deferved  to  beconfidered  as  the  fetus,  before  the  I2th  hour. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  embryo  ot  the  chick  is 
formed  after  impregnation,  although  from  its  extreme  ten- 
derneis  and  obfeuritv  of  figure,  it  cannot  be  dcteCled  until 
it  is  a little  developed  by  incubation. 

I’he  amnios  appears  to  be  coeval  w ith  the  chick. 

The  rings  or  circles  [halones)  that  furround  the  cicatri- 
cula,  are  now  foinewhat  enlarged,  and  more  delined  in  their 
outline.  They  alfo  affume  a little  of  an  oval  figure.  The 
external  circle  is  undulating,  or  forms  waves,  through  which 
the  colour  of  the  yolk  appears.  Maitre  Jan  deferibes  four 
halones,  Haller  only  three;  we  have  found  the  number  vary. 
This  appearance  of  circles  is  not  cadly  accounted  for.  We 
have  thought  it  arole  from  the  feparation  of  the  membranes 
into  their  proper  layers. 

Fitjl  Day,  or  after  24  Hours. — Upon  opening  an  egg  at 
this  period,  it  is  perceived  that  the  fpace  formed  for  the 
admiifion  of  air  between  the  layers  of  the  external  membrane 
is  a little  more  enlarged. 

d'hc  external  white  appears  fcarcely  diminiflicd  ; it  is  fluid 
and  tranfparent,  and  runs  out  at  the  opening  if  the  egg  be 
inclined  to  that  fide. 

The  yolk  is  found  to  float  higher  in  the  principal  vvliite  than 
before  incubation,  and  appears  a little  flattened  upon  tlie 
upper  furface. 

The  halones  are  more  extended,  particularly  the  outer  one. 
The  internal  one  has  acquired  a little  of  a heart-fiiape,  and 
is  furroiinded  by  a more  defined  line  of  a grcenifli  colour, 
which  is  the  firll  appearance  of  the  outline  of  the  veinous 
area.  There  are  alfo  fomc  faint  and  imperfect  traces  of 
green  veliels,  or  rather  elongated  points,  to  be  dete<fted  in 
iliflercnt  parts  of  the  fpace  inclofed  by  this  line,  which  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  vefl'els  that  are  to  compofe  the  area. 

The  dmnios  is  well  formed,  and  compofed  of  two  circles 
which  unite  two  llraight  hnes,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
pellle. 

The  /atus  has  a more  determined  figure  ; it  is  larger  at 
both  extremities  than  in  the  middle  ; but  the  end  which  cor- 
refponds  to  its  head  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  forms  an 
oval  mafs.  Maitre  Jan  ftates  that  if  an  egg,  after  being  under 
the  hen  for  24  hours,  be  put  into  water,  it  will  float  with  the 
finall  end  downwards,  which  is  a proof  that  a part  of  its 
fluids  is  loft,  and  replaced  by  the  admiflion  of  air  into  the 
air-cell  at  the  great  end  of  the  egg. 

yf/ier  36  hours  we  h.ive  found  the  greenilh  line,  already 
mentioned,  to  have  dill  more  plainly  the  appearance  of  a 
vcflel.  I'  encom-  afles  a larger  area,  and  affumes  more  com- 
pletely the  contour  of  a heart.  The  grcenifli  points  alfo 
now  are  continued  into  each,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of 
vcflcls,  wtiich  are  moll  numerous  next  the  circumference  of 
the  area,  but  prefent  no  evident  conneftion  with  the  fetus. 
Some  of  thele  veliels  are  feen  to  contain  red  blood,  more  par- 
ticularly thofe  which  pafs  between  the  head  of  the  chick 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  velfel  in  fliape  of  a heart.  In  feme 
eggs,  at  this  period,  we  have  found  thefe  red  vefl'els  approach 
tne  chick  but  not  join  it  ; in  others  they  were  colhAed  by 
a'  fmgl«  branch,  which  palled  behind  the  head  of  the  chick. 


This  branch  Leveille  has  called  the  meningo-cardiac  vein, 
and  others  the  vena  afeendens.  There  is  confiderable  va- 
riety .with  refpeft  to  the  period  at  which  red  veliels  begin 
to  appear.  We  have  feen  them  before  tlie  36th  hour,  but 
oftener,  perhaps,  not  before  the  40th,  or  even  later.  Authors 
differ  exti-emely  on  this  point.  Malpighi  reprefents  the 
cominencement  of  the  veliels  at  the  30th  hour  (Append, 
figs.  18  and  19.),  and  even  delineates  them  at  the  12th  hour. 
(Epift.  I.  fig.  5.)  Stenon  obferved  them  at  theyill  hour  ; 
Veiling  at  the  43d,  but  faw  the  points  at  the  4zd  hour. 
Aldrovandus  found  them  the  third  day.  Maitre  Jan  de- 
feribed  the  lirll  appearance  of  velfels  at  the  38th  hour, 
and  reprefented  them  diltinftly  formed,  and  carrying  red 
blood  at  the  44th  hour.  (P.  53  and  58,  and  fig.  10.) 
Haller  noticed  feme  reddifli  points  at  the  36th  hour,  and 
to  the  48th,  but  did  not  perceive  perfeft  red  vefl'els  before 
the  end  of  the  third  day.  Memoire  ad  fur  la  Formation 
du  Cccur  dans  le  Poulet,  &c.  p.  23. 

Thefe  contradiftory  accounts  depend  in  feme  degi'ee  upon 
their  authors  not  having  fufflciently  attended  to  the  exillence 
of  colourlefs  points  and  vefl'els  before  the  formation  of  red 
blood. 

Haller  ftates,  that  he  obferved,  at  31^  hours,  the  head  of 
the  futus  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  fplit,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  velicles  of  the  brain  having  a fmall  degree 
of  opacity,  whilll  the  membranes  compofing  the  cranium 
were  fo  tranfparent  as  to  be  feen  through.  Malpighi  alfo 
reprefented  this  appearance.  Wc  have  not  noticed  it. 

Flaller  likewife  deferibes  the  head  of  the  chick  to  begin 
to  form  at  a right  angle  with  the  tail  at  the  40th  hour. 

After  48  hours,  or  two  days,  the  external  hidones  occupy 
a confiderable  extent  upon  the  furface  of  the  yolk,  and  be- 
come fainter  in  their  appearance. 

The  liquid  or  externed  white  is  fomewhat  diminilhed. 

The  principal  white  begins  to  fubfide  to  the  bottom  and 
fmall  end  of  the  egg. 

The  yolk-hag  appears  flatter  upon  the  upper  furface,  and 
its  contents  are  a little  more  fluid  than  before  incubation. 

The  chalaxa,  which  were  originally  fituated  at  the  two 
poles  of  the  yolk-bag,  are  now  found  fomewhat  below  them, 
and  confequently  rather  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  -vafcular  area  {fgure  veinctfe  of  Haller)  is  now  in  ge- 
neral completely  formed  with  colourlefs  and  red  vefl'els.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  very  variable.  We  have  found  them 
at  this  period  in  very  different  ftates  of  advancement,  but 
always  difcoverable  by  the  greenifli  veflels  which  precede 
them.  The  area  has  very  perfedlly  the  figure  of  a heart, 
except  that  the  part  correfponding  to  the  bafis  is  formed  by 
the  outline  of  the  two  fides  being  confiderably  curved  before 
their  junftion  in  the  middle,  at  which  place  the  outline  of 
the  area  forms  a pointed  projection  downwards,  which 
nearly  reaches  to  the  head  of  the  fetus.  It  is  this  part  of 
the  area  which  receives  the  branches  of  the  meningo-cardiac 
vein  already  mentioned.  The  veflels  are  now  alfo  conneCled 
with  the  chick  by  means  of  their  principal  trunks. 

The^«^/»nof  the  heart  is  evident  at  this  period,  and 
even  in  feme  hours  before,  according  to  Maitre  Jan’s  ob- 
fcrvalions.  It  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  alternate 
contraClion  and  dilatation  of  two  or  fometimes  three  veficles. 
This  appearance  is  the  punBum  /aliens  of  the  older  anatomifts, 
and  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneoufly,  reputed  the  firit 
aCli'.n  of  life. 

One  mode  of  preparing  eggs  for  examination  is  to  remove 
a portion  of  the  inembranes  including  the  fetus  and  vafcular 
figure  around  it,  luid  having  wafhed  oft  any  pieces  of  the  yolk 
that  may  adhere  to  them,  immerfe  them  for  a ftiort  time 
in  ftrong  fpirits  or  dilUlled  vinegar,  by  which  means  the 
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pulpy  fubftaiTce  that  compofes  the  chick  is  rendered  opaque 
and  vifible,  and  the  Itructure  of  the  membranes  more  dif- 
tiiicruiniabie. 

If  this  Hep  be  taken  with  the  egg  at  the  prefent  period, 
or  even  before  it,  a fine  gloffy  tranfparent  membrane  will 
be  found  upon  the  external  furface  of  the  yolk-bag,  which 
is  very  readily  detached,  leaving  the  foetus  and  the  vafcular 
area  beneath.  This  membrane,  we  conceive,  is  the  fame 
which,  flrengthened  by  the  veficnla  umbilicalis,  becomes  the 
one  which  at  lall  entirely  envelopes  the  contents  of  the  incu- 
bated egg. 

The  membrane,  containing  the  vafcular  area  at  the  fecond 
day,  may  be  dilHnguifhed  to  be  compofed  of  two  layers  ; 
the  external  is  fmooth,  and  receives  the  vefTels  ; the  internal 
is  a little  thickened  and  fpongw  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  yolk-bag  is  not  ieparable  into  dift'erent  layers.  From 
hence  it  would  appear  that  the  divifion  into  layers  is  the 
confequence  of  svffels  being  diltributed  to  the  membrane. 

The  amnios  is  now  found  a little  larger,  and  the  tranf- 
parent fluid  with  which  it  is  filled  in  greater  quantity.  The 
fuperior  circle  alfo,  or  that  which  inclofes  the  head  of  the 
chick,  is  larger  than  the  lower. 

The  fatus  has  altered  its  fltape  a little.  The  head  has 
acquired  fomething  the  figure  of  the  ace  of  clubs,  the  an- 
terior prominence  of  which  correfponds  to  the  nofe  and 
mouth  ; and  the  two  other  projeefions  are  the  veiicles  con- 
taining the  brain  in  a very  foft  pellucid  Hate.  Maitre  Jan 
Hates  that  the  eyes  alfo  are  vifible  at  this  period.  (P.  77.) 
Haller  did  not  fee  tl.e  eyes  before  the  5 ill  hour,  at  which 
time  they  had  not  any  colour,  and  were  merely  diflinguifh- 
able  from  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  by  their  prominences 
and  fituation.  Seel.  xii.  Second  Mem.oir. 

TheZiMr/,before  the  chick  is  removed  from  the  membranes, 
and  rendered  opaque  by  immeriion  in  fpirits,  appears  to  be 
lltuated  on  the  outlide  of  the  body,  and  the  pulfating  points 
feem  unconnedled  with  each  other  ; but  upon  a clofe  exami- 
nation it  is  feen  that  the  heart  is  not  uncovered,  although, 
from  its  projedlion,  and  the  natural  tranfparency  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chell,  it  had  every  appearance  of  being  fo. 
The  heart  altogether  refembles  a horfe-lhoe  in  form,  or  a 
portion  of  a circle,  of  which  the  convexity  is  turned  for- 
wards, and  the  limbs  backwards,  one  being  direiHed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheft,  and  the  other  to  the  lower.  The 
heart  at  this  tim.e  conlills  of  an  auricular  canal,  a ventricle, 
and  a bulbous  enlargement  belonging  to  the  aorta.  The  two 
laH  are  the  lalient  points,  and  when  the  chick  is  fo  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  auricle  is  formed  and  pulfates,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe  at  the  48th  hour,  there  are  three  falient  points 
to  be  feen.  Maitre  Jan  deferibes  four  falient  points,  and 
fuppofes  that  they  are  the  rudiments  of  the  two  ventricles 
and  two  auricles  of  the  heart.  At  other  times,  he  fays  he 
has  foinetimes  feen  but  three  pulfating  points,  or  perhaps 
two,  er  only  one.  Haller,  who  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  developement  of  the  heart  of  the  chick,  contradicts 
Maitre  Jan’s  account.  At  the  48th  hour  he  could  difeover 
but  two  falient  points  ; at  the  yoth  hour  he  faw  three,  but 
on  no  occafion  more  than  that  number.  He  fuppofes  that 
when  there  are  two  falient  points  the  auricle  does  not  pulfate, 
and  when  only  one  the  bulb  of  the  aorta  is  without  motion. 
Memoire  i.  p.  83. 

The  End  of  the  third  Day,  or  Scvetity-t'uso  Hours. — This  is 
a very  important  period  in  the  hillory  of  incubation. 

The  feparation  of  the  layers  of  the  external  membranes 
for  the  admifllon  of  air  continues  to  increafe. 

The  halones  are  fcarcely  to  be  difeovered.  The  yoll  is 
more  extended,  and  the  <iuhite  continues  to  gravitate  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  egg. 


The  vafcular  area  Is  now  generally  found  to  be  per'"  Aed 
with  red  veffels.  The  contour  of  the  area  is  moreexte  five, 
particularly  in  the  tranverfe  direftion.  The  diameter  being 
now  about  an  inch  and  a quarter,  it  has  therefore  lefs  the 
fhape  of  a heart : the  pulfation  of  the  three  veficles,  and 
diftribution  of  the  blood-veflels,  are  very  clearly  feen  through 
the  tranfparent  membrane  which  covers  them. 

The  amnios  begins  to  affume  the  figure  that  it  is  after- 
wards to  pofleCs.  The  two  circles  which  encompafs  the 
head  and  the  tail  of  the  fcctus  become  enlarged,  principally 
on  the  fore-part,  or  the  fide  next  the  right-hand  of  the  ob- 
ferver  ; but  the  fac  is  a little  contracled  on  the  fame  fide 
oppolite  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  chick,  thus  tending,  in  a 
degree,  to  give  the  amnios  the  form  of  a kidney. 

The  fetus  has  a curved  pofition  forwards,  and  its  body 
appears  larger  in  proportion  to  its  head,  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

We  have  forborne  to  deferibe  particularly  the  heart  and 
blood- veffels  of  the  chick  and  area  until  the  prefent  period, 
when  they  are  more  diHindlly  feen. 

In  order  to  difeern  perfeclly  thefe  parts,  the  membrane 
including  the  foetus  and  vafcular  area  ihould  be  removed  from 
the  yolk-bag,  floated  in  clear  water,  and  exanrined  with  a 
lens.  The  vafcular  area  contains  four  or  five  principal 
veinous  branches,  which  ramify  upon  the  membnine,  and 
produce  a very  clofe  and  intricate  net-work  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  area.  Thefe  branches  appear,  when  the 
chick  is  in  the  natural  fituation,  to  be  fo  many  dillinfl  trunks. 
Two  of  them  are  feen  to  come  from  the  fides  of  the  chick, 
a third  from  under  the  tail,  and  one,  or  fometimes  two, 
branches  from  under  the  head  of  the  chick.  The  two  firtl 
are  commonly  called  the  umTdical  veflels,  as  they  come  out 
of  the  chick  at  the  umbilicus ; they  would,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety,  be  called  mefenteric  veins,  as  we  have  much 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  they  are  the  fame  which  are  fo 
plainly  branches  of  the  mefenteric  vein  in  the  latter  Hages  of 
incubation.  At  the  prefent  period  they  terminate  in  the 
vein  which  correfponds  to  the  vena  cava  and  vena  portae. 
Both  the  branches  which  emerge  from  undei  the  tail  and 
head  of  the  foetus  are  found  to  be  given  off  from  the  umbi- 
lical veins  jufl  outfide  the  body  of  the  chick.  This  origin  is 
concealed  from  view  until  the  lower  furface  of  the  membranes 
and  chick  are  carefully  examined.  Several  anatomifls  feem 
to  have  publiflied  errors  with  rcfpcdl  to  the  fuperior  or 
afeending  veffels  of  the  vafcular  area.  They  are  often  dc- 
feribed  as  diftindl  branches,  which  are  loll  on  each  fide  of 
the  notch  or  chink,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  to 
exifl  during  the  firll  days  of  incubation  in  the  contour  of 
the  vafcular  area.  They  were,  therefore,  fometimes  fuppofed 
to  be  feparate  veffels.  Langly  reprefented  them  to  be  at 
firH  dillindl  branches,  which  united  at  the  61 H hour  ; but 
Malpighi,  Maitre  Jan,  Haller,  &c.  Hate  that  thefe  two 
branches  always  unite  into  one  behind  the  head  of  the 
foetus  when  they  do  not  fooner.  Malpighi,  Maitre  Jan,  and 
others,  however,  reprefent  this  veflel  as  coming  from  the 
heart : Maitre  Jan  even  fuppofes  it  may  be  the  afeending 
aorta.  Our  obfervations,  neverthelefs,  lead  us  to  agree  with 
Haller  refpefting  this  veffel,  who  Hates  it  to  be  a branch  of 
the  umbilical  vein.  It  is  this  veflel  to  which  Leveille  has 
given,  as  we  conceive  improperly,  the  name  of  meningo-cardiac 
vein. 

The  veflel  which  forms  the  contour  of  the  vafcular  area 
has  been  commonly  deferibed  as  a Angle  vein : Malpighi,  how- 
ever, reprefented  it  as  being  compofed  of  an  intertexture,  or 
plexus  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  veins  which  are  fpread 
over  the  vafcular  figure.  There  appears  to  be  fome  founds. 
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tion  for  both  thefe  accounts,  according  to  our  obfervatidns  : 
thus  we  have  fometimes  feen  with  a lens  the  appearance  de- 
fcribed  by  Malpighi,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  lingle  trunk 
nearly  tranfparent  from  wanting  red  blood,  and  enveloped 
and  concea'ed  by  the  intricate  r.nd  clofe  plexus  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  veins  of  the  external  part  of  the  area. 
We  be  ieve,  however,  that  there  is  in  every  cafe  originally 
a fingle  velfel  which  makes  the  outline  of  the  veinoiis  figure 
or  area,  and  which  exills  previobitly  to  the  veiTels  which  com- 
municate with  the  chick.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this 
velfel  deficient  at  foine  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  area, 
more  efpecial  y at  the  fuperior  part,  where  the  outline  makes 
the  pointed  projeftion  inwards  towards  the  head  of  the  chick. 
Sometimes  a vein  is  feen  to  pafs  acrofs  the  chink  formed  by 
the  outline  at  this  part. 

The  arteries  which  go  to  the  vafcular  area  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  veins.  I'hey  are  fo  fmall  that  they  are  not  ealily 
feen,  and  even  have  been  by  fome  fuppofed  not  to  exift. 
The  left  umbilical  artery  is  in  general  much  more  confider- 
able  than  the  right ; indeed  we  have  fometimes  doubted 
whether  the  latter  cxilted  or  not.  They  accompany  the 
veins  in  their  courfe,  but  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  any  imme- 
diate conneftion  with  the  velfel  which  forms  the  contour  of 
the  area.  Befides  the  fmall  lr/,e  of  tlie  arteries  at  this  period 
of  incubation,  they  are  difficult  to  difeover  on  account  of  all 
the  blood-velfels  of  the  egg  carrying  blood  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. During  the  firll  days  the  blood  is  a bright  fcarlct, 
or  polfelfes  an  arterial  charadler.  The  parts  compofiiig  the 
heart  of  the  chick,  although  formed  feveral  hours  before, 
are  now  particularly  evident.  The  vein,  which  in  the  firll 
periods  conveyed  the  blood  from  the  vafcular  area  to  the 
horfe-lhoe  dilatation  correfponding  to  the  heart,  is  now  feen 
to  be  the  vena  cava,  or  rather  it  Ihould  be  confidered  as  the 
vena  portae  and  cava  together.  At  the  fuperior  part  of  this 
vein  a dilatation  is  formed,  which  is  prolonged  tranfverfely 
forwards,  and  inclines  a little  downwards.  This  dilated  part, 
in  which  the  vena  cava  ends,  is  the  origin  of  the  fingle  auri- 
cle of  the  heart  of  the  feetus,  and  is  the  firll  veficle  in  order 
which  is  feen  to  pulfate. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day,  according  to  Haller, 
llie  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  vena  cava  becomes  greater, 
and  is  dillinguillied  from  the  rell  of  the  vein  by  a whitilh- 
coloured  interval ; it  is  Hill,  however,  hut  a fingle  cavity  : 
its  grcatcll  diameter  is  acrofs  from  the  right  to  the  left  fide 
of  the  foetus.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
auricle  into  the  ventricle  (/r  ainal  auritulaire  of  Haller), 
cxiils,  as  already  mentioned,  before  the  vena  cava  becomes 
dilated  to  form  the  auricle,  at  which  time  it  might  be  con- 
fidcred  as  the  continuation  of  the  cava.  This  canal  is,  there- 
fore,  one  of  the  fir!  Jonned  parts  of  the  heart.  It  is  moll 
long  and  {lender  wlien  it  firll  appears,  and  gradiuilly  con- 
tracts in  length,  until  it  is  loll  in  the  fubilance  of  the  heru-t. 
It  is  fmallelt  where  it  arlfcs  from  the  auricle,  and  wiJefl 
where  it  opens  into  the  ventricle  ; its  diameter,  howcv  r,  is 
always  lefs  tlian  that  of  the  latter.  It  enters  the  ventricle 
on  the  left  fide,  for  which  purpofe  it  defeends  a little,  and 
therefore  crolTes  the  aorta,  which  arifes  from  the  ventricle 
on  the  right  fide  and  afeenJs  backwards.  There  arifes  from 
the  deeuffation  of  thei'e  two  velTels  the  appearance  of  a kind 
of  knot,  and  the  anncular  canal  feems  to  double  upon  itfelf, 
in  order  to  be  continued  with  the  aorta  in  tlie  oppofite  and 
concealed  fide  of  the  knot. 

When  the  auricular  canal  is  viewed  on  the  right  fide,  its 
extremity  is  concealed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  opens 
into  the  ventricle  cannot  be  perceived : it  feems  rather  as  if 
ieparated  from  the  ventricle  by  a line  which  is  the  border  of 


the  heart.  But  if  it  be  viewed  on  the  left  fide,  there  is  n# 
difficulty  in  difeovering  its  communication  with  the  ven- 
tricle. 

The  ventricle  is  a fingle  cavity  during  the  firll  four  or  fire 
days  of  incubation ; or  rather,  the  left  ventricle  exills  only  at 
that  period.  IVTien  the  two  ventricles  make  their  appear- 
ance, it  is  in  confequence  of  the  right  ventricle  being  added 
to  that  which  had  already  been  formed.  The  left,  or  fingle 
ventricle,  arifes  out  of  the  ring-lhaped  vefl'el,  which  con- 
llitutes  the  firll  appearance  of  the  heart,  and  probably  is  the 
firll  point  which  puHates.  It  is  an  oval  veficle,  witti  tranf- 
parent parietes  in  the  commencement ; but  it  foon  acquire* 
more  of  a conic  figure,  witii  a pointed  apex,  and  greater 
thicknefs  and  mufcular  power  : it  is,  however,  very  nearly 
oval  at  the  prefent  period. 

The  aorta,  as  already  mentioned,  is  coeval  with  the  firll 
appearance  of  the  heart,  and  exijls  before  the  formation  of 
the  auricle.  It  is  then  very  long,  and  its  arch  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  than  in  the  fucceeding 
periods  of  incubation,  as  in  the  adult  bird.  It  makes  an 
extenfive  curve  backwards,  in  order  to  enter  tlie  cheft,  im- 
mediately under  the  head,  and  compofes  a confiderable  part 
of  the  ring  which  reprefents  the  heart.  On  the  left  fide 
this  artery  appears  as  if  cut  olF  by  a line  which  terminates 
the  heart.  The  auricle,  when  formed,  is  lurrounded  by 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is  fuperior,  and  more  for- 
wards. 

A few  hours  after,  the  part  of  the  aorta  which  appears  to 
be  oulfide  the  chell,  becomes  Ihorter,  and  fome  inequa- 
lity is  perceived  in  its  diameter.  The  part  of  the  aorta, 
which  immediately  arifes  from  the  ventricle,  is  more  con- 
tracted than  any  other  ; and  the  wave  of  blood  which  is 
feen  to  pafs  through  it  is  very  {lender.  Halier  gives  the 
mime  of  the  Jlrait  [lecLtroit)  to  this  part. 

The  next  part  of  the  aorta  is  a dilatation,  to  which  Haller 
has  given  the  name  of  the  huib  of  the  aorta.  This  portion 
of  the  velfel,  as  already  mentioned,  conllitutes  one  of  the 
pulfating  points,  and  is  feen  to  beat  even  before  the  auricle. 
The  bulb  of  the  aorta  has  been  miilakeii  by  Malpighi  for 
the  left  ventricle,  which,  confidering  its  lively  and  early  put— 
fation,  was  not  unnatural.  He  likewife  was  led  by  the 
fame  error  to  take  the  fingle  ventricle,  which  is  aftually  the 
left  for  the  right,  or  pulmonary  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

The  third  portion  of  the  aorta  is  cylindrical ; its  direc- 
tion is  changed,  and  it  reprefents  with  the  preceding  a point 
or  beak.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  bulb,  but  larger  than  the 
branches  which  go  to  produce  the  dorfal  aorta.  Haller  calls 
this  part  the  bee  de  I’aorte. 

Soon  after  the  prefent  period,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  dav,  there  are  branches  feen  to  arife  from  the 
beak  of  the  aorta,  in  order  to  form  the  dorfal  portion  of  that 
velfel. 

The  three  parts  which  compofe  the  heart  of  the  foetal 
chick  pulfate  fo  rapidly,  when  examined  immediately  after 
the  egg  is  opened,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  chick  becomes  cold  and  feeble,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  pulfations  become  longer..  The  pulfations 
may  he  thus  gradually  reduced  to  fifteen,  to  ten,  to  five,  or 
two,  or  at  lait  even  to  but  one  in  a minute ; neverthelefs,  tl-.e 
celerity  with  -which  each  contraftion  is  performed  is  fcarcely 
diininill'ied. 

When  the  pulfations  of  the  heart  are  rendered  fufficicntly- 
flow  to  be  counted,  they  are  perceived  to  follow  each  other 
in  a regular  fucceffion.  The  auricle  always  beats  the  firll  of 
the  three  veficles.  In  its  fyftole  the  point  defeends,  and  the 
fides  are  approximated : it  fcarcely  ever  appears  to  expel 
5 eatkely 
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“entirely  the  drop  of  blood  it  -contain«,  and  therefore  it  re- 
tains aimoft  conltantly  a degree  of  red  colour. 

The  wave  of  blood  which  proceeds  from  the  auricle  ap- 
pears to  vani(h,  as  one  cannot  fee  its  courfe  into  the  ventricle 
uiilefs  the  heart  be  beheld  obliquely  from  above  : then  the 
- blood  will  be  feen  to  pals  along  through  the  auricular  canal, 
which,  as  before  obferved,  is  concealed  by  the  ventricle. 

The  contraftion  of  the  ventricle  fucceeds  to  that  of  the 
auricle : it  approximates  its  hdes,  and  becomes  narrower  and 
fhorter.  The  ventricle  frequently  becomes  quite  pale  during 
its  contraftion,  owing  to  the  entire  expullion  of  its  contained 
blood. 

After  the  contradfion  of  the  ventricle  follows  that  of  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta,  which  pulfates  as  quickly  and  perfedfly  as 
the  ventricle  itfelf.  It  empties  itlelf  completely  at  each 
contraftion,  and  therefore  appears  quite  pale  at  thefe 
moments. 

The  pulfatory  movement  terminates  at  the  origin  of  the 
three  veffels  which  go  to  form  the  dorfal  aorta,  and  this  vef- 
fel  declines  very  much  in  bulk  oppofite  to  the  umbilicus  ; 
the  branches  which  go  to  fupply  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
foetus  being  very  infignificant. 

'I'he  different  membranes  become  more  diftinft  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  than  they  were  before.  At  this  period  a*fo 
the  firfl  appearance  is  feen  of  that  remarkable  membrane, 
which  is  called  by  fome  allantois,  and  by  others  veficula  um- 
bilt  calls. 

When  a portion  of  the  membrane  is  removed  containing 
the  vafcular  araa  and  the  chick,  and  waflied  and  fpread  out 
in  clear  water,  it  is  found  to  contain  four  layers.  The  firll 
is  thin,  tranfparent,  and  fliining,  and  refembles  that  which 
forms  the  yolk-bag  before  incubation.  It  very  readily  le- 
parates  from  the  other  layers.  The  fecoiid  is  alfo  tranfpa- 
rent, and  Itill  thinner  than  the  firft,  but  is  more  adherent  to 
thofe  underneath  it.  The  third  is  the  membrane  in  which 
the  blood-veffels  are  dillributed  that  form  the  vafcular  area  ; 
and  the  fourth  is  the  internal  or  fpongy  membrane  of  the 
yolk-bag.  The  third  membrane  feems  to  grow  with  the 
vafcular  area,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  bounded  : the  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  yolk-bag  is  at  this  period  a little 
fpongy  or  villous  at  every  part,  but  much  more  fo  under  the 
vafcular  area  than  at  any  other  place. 

The  chick  inclofed  in  the  amnios  is  fitaiatcd  between  the 
two  firfl  and  two  iall  of  thefe  membranes. 

The  vejlcula  umbllicalis,  when  firfl  difeovered,  makes  its 
appearance  as  a fmall  fpherical  tranfparcut  kag,  which  pro- 
jefls  out  of  the  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
chick,  that  is  left  by  the  reflection  of  the  amnios  inwards. 
At  this  period,  and  tor  loine  time  aftei’wards,  it  is  difleiided 
by  a clear  fluid. 

The  end  of  the  fourth  day,  or  ninety  fix  hours,  the  ap- 
pearance of  halones  is  in  general  no  longer  to  be  perceived. 

The  vafcular  area  is  fo'  much  extended  that  it  occupies 
near  the  half  of  tine  fuperficies  of  the  yolk  ; the  outline  has 
no  remains  of  the  heart  fliape,  but  has  afTumed  an  oval 
figure,  the  greatefl  diameter  of  which  is  in  the  tranfverfe 
direflion  of  the  chick. 

The  air-dell  continues  to  enlarge  at  the  great  end  of  the 

"egS;  . . 

The  external  or  liquid avhite  appears  to  be  all  confumed. 

The  principal  vahite  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  egg,  and  wlien  poured  out  is  feen  to  adhert  a 
little  to  the  internal  layer  of  the  membrane  of  the  fliell  at 
the  fmall  end  of  the  egg. 

1 The  is  flill  flatter  in  its  figure  than  before,  and 

its  contents  are  evidently  more  fluid  than  they  were  pi'evious 
4i)  incubation,- ; ■- 


The  chalaza  continue  to  approach  each  other  below  the 
poles  of  the  yolk-bag. 

The  amnios  is  confiderably  incrcafed,  contains  more  fluid, 
and  forms  a deeper  bed  for  the  chick  on  the  membrane  of 
the  yolk-bag. 

The  veficula  umbilicalis  has  made  a rapid  progrefs  fince  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  It  now  pro;efts  confiderably  beyond 
the  feetus.  It  appears  flatter,  and  lefs  full  of  fluid  than  at 
firfl ; and  at  this  period,  by  examination  with  a magnifying 
glafs,  a vefl'el  may  be  feen  to  ramify  upon  it. 

Upon  opening  the  yolk-bag,  and  vvafliingoff  the  yolk,  the 
fpongy  coat  is  feen  to  be  elevated  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood- 
vefl'els  of  the  vafcular  area : this  is  the  firfl  appearance  of 
the  valvular  flrudlure  of  the  yolk-bag,  of  which  more  here- 
after. 

The  fxtus  is  flill  more  curved  in  its  form,  the  prominence 
correfponding  to  the  bill  being  bent  down  upon  the  brealt. 
The  rudiments  of  the  upper  extremities  are  apparent : they 
are  two  white  buds  or  fltort  projeclions.  The  lower  limbs 
are  likewife  produced,  but  witliout  any  more  form.  The 
cerebral  veficles  arc  more  eminent ; and,  when  opened,  their 
concents  arc  found,  though  Hill  pellucid,  to  be  mixed  with 
fome  whitifh  fibres,  which  form  opaque  clouds,  and  are  the 
commencement  of  the  brain. 

Haller  found  the  heart  beginning  to  undergo  fome  changes 
about  this  period.  I'he  auricle,  when  viewed  in  the  ufual 
manner  on  the  right  fide  of  the  foetus,  is  feen  to  contain  two 
femicircles.  The  mofl  poflerior  of  thele,  or  the  one  ncarefl 
the  vertebrae,  is  the  largell,  and  terminates  the  auricle.  The 
anterior  femicircle  is  fmaller,  and  divides  the  auricle  as  a kind 
of  feptum.  This  is  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  dillinflion 
of  the  auricles  into  two.  That  which  is  to  be  called  the 
left  is  the  larger,  and  projefts  over  the  right  polleriorly. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  fmaller,  has  a femilunar  termination, 
which  is  comprifed  in  the  breadth  of  the  left  auricle.  The 
vena  cava  and  the  auricular  canal  are  iiiferted  in  the  interval 
of  the  two  auricles. 

The  dillincflion  of  two  auricles  is  likewife  to  be  feen  on 
view'ing  the  heart  on  the  left  fide.  That  which  is  to  become 
the  left  is  oval,  wider  than  the  otlier,  and  paffes  beyond  the 
auricular  canal. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  or  foon  afterwards,  the 
tw’o  auricles  become  more  feparate  from  the  vena  cava  and 
the  auricular  canal.  They  projeift  over  thefe  veffels,  and  arc 
elevated  from  the  tw’o  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  heart  into  a 
pointed  top.  The  w'hole  of  the  auricle,  or  the  united  refer- 
voir  of  the  right  and  left  auricles,  appears  then  as  a fac  with 
two  pointed  horns  : each  of  thefe  pointed  tops  has  a fepa- 
rate drop  of  blood.  The  border  of  both  the  auricles  ap- 
pears at  this  time  notched.  Mem.  2d  fur  la  Formation  du 
Coeur  dans  ie  Poulet,  &c.  par  M.  de  Haller,  p.  yo. 

The  auricular  canal,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
pafles  more  in  a direflion  from  above  downwards  than  for- 
merly. 

According  to  Maitre  Jan,  the  rudiments  of  the  lungs  are 
vifible  at  this  period  ; but  Haller  afferts  that  they  do  not 
appear  before  the  138th  hour.  The  former  author  deferibes 
at  this  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  little  redcifh 
clouds,  apparently  of  a fpongy  nature,  which  aDjicar  more  or 
lefs  red,  alternately,  as  the  heart  moves,  and  wfliich  remain  of 
as  uniform  colour  w'hen  the  hearfhas  ceafed  to  beat.  Maiire 
Jan  admits  that  the  pulmonary  veffels  cannot  yet  be  difeern- 
ed,  but  fuppofes  from  the  above  effe£l  of  the  iieact’s  motion, 
that  they  do  cxilt,  although  they  are^iiot  vifible.  (Obfeisvat. 
far  la  Formation  du  Poulet,  par  Maitre  Jan,  p.  1 15  and  122.) 
— Not  having  examined  this  point, .we  cannot  decide  between 
thefe  authorities,  but  we  , Ihould  judge.it  improbable.that  the 
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•pulmonary  vefTels  could  regularly  tranfmit  blood  to  the  lungs, 
and  yet  not  be  vifible. 

Both  Haller  and  Maitre  Jan  agree  that  the  liver  makes  its 
appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  It  is  feen  as 
a vifeous  cloud  of  a reddilh  yellow  colour,  fituated  between 
the  umbilical  vefiels  and  the  defeending  aorta.  It  is  render- 
ed more  vihble  and  opaque  by  moiftening  it  with  diftilled 
vinegar. 

The  eye  of  the  foetus  appears  black,  the  choroid  coat 
Iieing  formed ; and  the  fuperior  part  of  the  eye  chiefly  pre- 
lenting  itfelf  to  view,  the  pupil  is  Ikuated  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  rye. 

The  end  of  the  fifth  day,  or  1 20  hours,  the  vafcular  area 
is  fo  much  extended  as  to  cover  generally  more  than  half  the 
fiiperficies  of  the  yolk-bag.  The  trunks  of  the  vefiels  are 
proportionally  increafed  in  fine,  but  the  branches  near  the 
circumference  are  not  fo  much  advanced.  Some  additional 
vefiels  are  feen  to  proceed  from  the  umbilicus  of  the  chick 
towards  the  left  fide  of  the  area.  Thefe  appertain  to  the  ve- 
ficula  umbilicalis,  as  will  be  better  underftood  hereafter.  All 
the  blood-vefiels  of  the  area,  which  were  in  the  firft  days  of 
incubation  of  a fine  fcarlet,  are  now  commonly  found  of  a 
dulky  red  colour. 

The  amnios  continues  to  increafe  in  magnitude,  and  con- 
tains fo  much  fluid,  that  the  chick  appears  to  be  furrounded 
by  a green  liquor. 

Thef/.'k,f,  efpecially  when  excited  by  a little  external  heat, 
can  be  perceived  to  move  its  limbs. 

When  the  external  membrane  is  removed,  the  vefctda 
umbilicalis  is  found  to  be  confiderably  larger  than  it  was  the 
preceding  day.  It  is  likewife  perceived  to  have  contrafted 
fome  adlicfion  with  the  external  membrane,  which  however  is 
undone  by  a flight  force,  particularly  after  the  membranes 
have  been  a (hort  time  immerfed  in  vinegar  or  fpirits. 

The  branches  of  blood-vefiels  which  are  dillributed  upon 
the  veficula,  belong  to  a trunk  that  comes  out  through  the 
opening  of  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus  of  the  chick.  The 
veficula  is  conneCled  with  the  foetus  by  means  of  a neck,  or 
contrafted  part,  which  is  likewife  received  into  the  abdo- 
men at  the  umbilicus. 

Maitre  Jan  deferibesat  this  period  a numberof  fine  branches 
of  blood- veflfels  upon  the  ficin  of  the  chick : we  have  not, 
however,  obferved  thefe  fo  early. 

Wltcn  the  internal  furface  of  the  yolk-bag  is  examined,  it  is 
found  that  the  eminences  upon  it,  already  mentioned,  have 
adumed  the  form  of  vefiels  ramifying  from  the  centre,  where 
the  chick  is  fituated,  to  the  circumference  of  the  vafcular 
area.  This  appearance  has  been  miftaken  by  many  of  the 
older  auatomills  for  real  vellels  diftributed  upon  the  inner 
furface  of  the  yolk-bag,  and  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
defigned  to  convey  the  yolk  to  the  chick.  When  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yellow  vefiels  of  the  yolk-bag  is  firft  prefented, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  deleft  the  real  occafion  of  it,  but  as  it 
advances,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  effeft  is  produced  by  the 
infleftion  or  doubling  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  yolk- 
bag,  in  the  courfc  of  llie  real  blood-vefiels  of  the  bag.  By 
a careful  examination  of  the  matter  with  a lens,  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, we  have  always  perceived  the  appearance  of  yellow  velfels 
to  arife  from  the  blood-vefiels  running  in  grooves,  or  refleftions 
of  the  inner  membrane.  When  the  two  tunics  of  the  bag  are 
fep.arated,  the  blood-vefiels  are  found  to  belong  to  the  exter- 
nal, upon  the  inner  fide  of  which  they  appear  as  eminent 
lines ; while  upon  the  external  fide  of  the  inner  coat  there  are 
correfponding  grooves  or  impreffions. 

The  heart  aX.  this  period  begins  to  undergo  the  changes  by 
which  it  approximates  in  ftrufture  the  heart  of  the  adult 
bird.  It  becomes  perpendicular,  or  in  the  line  of  the  foetus, 
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from  being  placed  in  a tranfverfe  direftion.  Tlie  point  is  re- 
curved between  the  two  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  auricles  become  more  diftinft,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  white. 

The  auricular  canal  is  confiderably  fhortened. 

The  fecond  or  right  ventricle  begins  to  be  formed  before  the 
termination  of  the  fifth  day.  It  appears  as  a little  fac  under 
the  bulb  of  the  aorta.  It  is  much  ffiorter  than  the  original 
ventricle,  above  which  it  is  placed.  Its  figure  is  oval,  and 
it  has  a red  colour.  In  a fiiort  time  the  new  ventricle  is  feen 
in  its  proper  fituation,  that  is,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  heart. 
Haller  ftates  that  he  found  it  placed  on  the  right  as  early  as 
the  1 17  th  hour.  There  are  then  two  diftinft  drops  of  blood 
in  this  part  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus,  and  a white  line  is  per- 
ceived between  tliem. 

The  aorta  arifes  from  the  left  ventricle.  The  branches, 
which  are  furniffied  in  order  to  form  the  dorfal  aorta,  have  an 
inclination  downwards,  and  unite  in  an  acute  angle.  At 
this  period  alfo  the  bulb  ef  the  aorta  begins  to  diminiffi,  and 
to  retire  into  the  flefii  of  the  heart. 

The  liver  is  more  diftinft  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
day ; it  is  divided  into  lobes,  and  is  of  a pale  or  yellowiffi 
red  co’our.  Its  vefiels  receive  blood. 

Haller  firft  perceived  the  reftum  at  this  period,  although 
the  ftomach  and  other  inteftines  were  not  yet  formed.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  ffiapeof  a trident,  the  lateral  procefles  of  w'hich 
are  produced  b j'  the  rudiments  of  the  two  cccca. 

7'he  End  of  the  Gth  Day,  or  144  Hours. — Eggs  placed  fo 
long  under  the  hen  are  confiderably'  diminlfired  in  weight, 
which  is  even  perceivable  on  taking  them  into  the  hand  The 
fliell  begins  to  appear  more  dry,  and  opaque  coloured,  and  is 
more  fragile  than  before  incubation. 

The  diminutii)n  of  weight  depends  upon  the  enlargement 
of  the  air-cell,  which  now  extends  over  a confiderable  part  of 
the  great  end  of  the  egg.  Maitre  Jan  has  taken  fome  pains 
to  prove  that  the  air  contained  in  the  egg  is  not  derived  frorq 
the  atmofphere.  He  luppofed  that  the  fluids  filtered  through 
the  inner  layer  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  fliell,  and 
that  by  the  aftion  of  heat,  they  were  volatilized  or 
converted  into  air.  This  opinion  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  refuted  by  particular  fafts.  On  opening  the  air-cell,  we 
do  not  find  its  furface  to  poflefs  any  moifture  ; that  layer  of 
the  membrane  which  lies  next  the  humours  of  tlie  egg,  al- 
though lefs  thick,  is  fmoother,  denfer,  and  lefs  porous  than 
the  layer  immediately  in  contaft  with  the  fliell,  and  therefore 
lefs  fitted  to  admit  the  traiifpiration  of  either  fluids  or  air. 
The  chemical  properties  of  the  gafeousxontents  of  the  aii--cell 
feem  to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  atmofpheric  air  paffis 
intotheegg.  (Seethe  article  Egg.)  We  ffiall  only  add, 
that  when  we  have  varniffied  the  external  furface  of  the  fliell 
the  air-cell  no  longer  increafed  in  fize. 

Upon  opening  an  egg  at  this  period  of  incubation,  it  is 
not  unufual  to  fee  the  chick  turned  upon  its  back,  inftead  of 
lying,  as  before,  upon  its  left  fide.  This  circumftance  feems 
to  depend  upon  the  amnios  having  fo  much  increafed  in  fizc 
that  the  foetus  may  roll  round  within  it. 

The  membranes  around  the  chick  begin  to  acquire  mare 
ftrength  and  firmnefs,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the  vefi- 
cula  umbilicalis  becoming  more  clofely  and  extenfively 
united  to  the  external  membrane. 

The  veficula  is  now  found  to  be  very  much  increafed  in  mag- 
nitude, and  to  cover  a confiderable  portion  of  the  yolk-bag. 
When  the  membranes  furrounding  it  are  cut  open,  and  the 
yeficle  expofed,  its  neck  or  peduncle  may'  be  traced  as  a fine 
tranfparent  tube  to  the  reftum,  by  a careful  examination, 
particularly  if  the  parts  have  been  rendered  opaque,  by 
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be)  ig  a fhort  time  lleeped  in  vinegar  or  (Irong  fpirits.  Where 
it  opens  into  the  reftum  it  is  dilated. 

The  connection  that  cxifts  between  the  veficula  umbilicalis, 
and  the  end  of  the  reCtum,  by  means  of  a tube  analogous  to 
the  urachus,  has  induced  Haller  and  others  to  confider  this 
bag  as  the  refervoir  of  urine. 

We  fliall  find  in  the  fiibfequent  periods  of  incubation,  that 
the  vehcula  umbilicalis  performs  very  important  and  other 
fiinftions  than  thofe  of  a refervoir  of  urine,  in  wliich,  never- 
thelefs,  it  does  not  perhaps  materially  differ  from  the  allantois 
of  quadrupeds. 

It  is  neceffary  hei'e  to  notice  an  error  which  two  of  the  heft 
writers  upon  the  fubjeft  of  incubation  have  fallen  into  with 
refpeCf  to  the  veficula  umbilicalis.  Both  Malpighi  and 
Maitre  Jan  fuppofed  it  to  be  a part  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  ftomach  of  the  chick.  This  inillake  appears  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  veficula  becoming,  as  we  fhall 
afterwards  deferibe,  fo  much  extended  as  to  lofe  the  figure  of 
a bag,  and  from  being  united  to  other  membranes,  only  to 
be  dilHnguifhed  with  difficulty.  Its  being  vifible  nearly  three 
days  before  the  llomach  ; acquiring  even  then  a much  greater 
fize  than  that  vilcus  poffeffes,  and  differing  cffenlially  in 
figure  and  texture,  ffiould  however  have  prevented  thefe  two 
parts  from  being  confounded  with  each  other. 

The  chick,  on  the  fixth  day,  has  affumed  a good  deal  of  its 
natural  form.  The  extremities  are  fo  much  developed,  that 
the  divifions  of  thefe  members  are  vifible.  The  wings  have 
their  bent  figure,  and  the  legs  are  added  to  the  thighs. 

This  period  is  likewife  marked  by  the  lirll  appearance  of 
molt  of  the  important  organs  of  the  body,  beiides  fome 
changes  in  thofe  already  formed. 

Haller  Hates  that  he  could  difeern  the  pericardium  at  this 
time. 

The  two  auricles  are  {till  more  dihindt  than  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  day. 

The  auricular  canal,  which  had  before  begun  to  retire 
vnthin  the  fleffi  of  the  heart,  is  now  not  vifible. 

Tlie  •vcnlricles  are  better  formed,  and  broad  at  their 
bafe. 

The  bulb,  the Jlrait,  and  the  beak  of  the  aorta,  which  gave 
origin,  in  the  early  periods,  to  the  principal  arterial  trunk, 
are  in  general  not  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  day. 
This  veffel  is  feen  to  come  forth  from  the  balis  of  the  heart 
itfelf. 

'WiZ  pulmonary  artery  was  feen  by  Haller  fird,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixth  day.  This  veffel  is  lefs  firm  and  opaque 
than  the  aorta  ; it  arifes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  ball ; of  the 
heart  with  a little  bulb.  It  is  ufually  of  lefs  diameter  than 
the  aorta.  Almeff  at  its  exit  from  the  heart  it  divides  into 
two  branches. 

The  branch  on  the  left  fide  forms  an  arch,  in  order  to 
reach  the  lung  of  that  fide  in  paffiiig  behind  the  bronchia  : 
it  joins  the  aorta,  towards  the  third  vertebra  of  the  back. 
The  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  iiifertcd 
into  the  dorfal  aorta,  is  longer  than  the  ducius  arteriofus  of 
quadrupeds,  to  which  it  is  analogous.  It  flioiild,  how- 
ever, receive  the  name  of  hjt,  as  birds  have  a fimilar  ar- 
terial duiff  upon  the  right  ftde,  'i'he  left  lung  receives  acon- 
fiderable  branch  from  the  diuAus  while  on  its  way  to  join  the 
aorta. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
paffes  tranfverlely  to  the  right  fide,  under  the  aorta  ; to 
which  it  adheres'.  It  furniffies  the  artery  to  the  right  lung, 
and  defeends  behind  the  bronchia,  in  order  to  open  into 
the  aorta,  higher  than  the  left  branch  already  mentioned. 
The  right  arterial  diuff  is  muth  fmaller  than  the  left. 

Thefe  arterial  duds  are  two  of  the  three  branches,  wliich 


have  been  deferibed  in  the  preceding  days  as  contributing 
to  form  the  dorfal  aorta.  The  right  dud  is  laier  in  ap- 
pearing than  the  other,  and  hence,  when  the  aorta  is  flrff 
difeovered,  it  is  obferved  to  be  only  formed  by  two  branches. 

About  this  period  the  lungs  have  fufficient  confillence  to 
be  vifible.  When  they  are  rendered  opaque  by  vinegar, 
they  are  found  to  be  not  fo  fmall,  that  they  might  not  have 
been  feen  fome  time  before  if  their  tranlpareiicy  had  per- 
mitted it.  Their  figure  is  cylindric.  I hey  are  attached 
poileriorly  to  the  back,  and  conneded  with  the  two  Tides  of 
the  heart. 

The  liwr  has  acquired  more  of  its  future  form  than  it  had 
the  preceding  day. 

The  Jlomach  is  apparent  at  this  time.  It  is  very  thin  and 
tender,  and  refembles  a good  deal  the  form  of  the  human 
flomach  ; its  orifices  are,  however,  nearer  to  each  other. 
The  llomach  is  received  between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

1 he  fl'jid  Contained  in  the  cerebral  vejicles  has  acquired  by 
this  time  fome  confidence. 

The  kidnies  are  difeovered  during  this  day  as  long  redJiih 
granulated  lines  or  traces  in  the  loin.s. 

The  End  of  the  "]th  Day,  or  i68  Hours. — Upon  opening  an 
egg  at  this  period,  we  perceive  that  the  changes  already 
mentioned  in  the  form,  confidence,  and  fituation  of  the  hu- 
moars  have  continued  to  increafe. 

* The  white  tends  more  towards  the  lower  part  and  fmall 
end  of  the  egg  : it  continues  to  diminiffi,  and  to  become 
more  tenacious  in  its  compolition. 

The  is  more  fluid,  more  fpread  out,  and  apparently 
of  a larger  fize  than  before.  Haller  neverllielefs  * found  it 
at  this  date  to  poffefs  its  original  weight. 

The  blood-vcjjels  which  are  dillributed  upon  the  membranes, 
and  which  were  in  the  fird  days,  as  before  mentioned,  of  a 
brilliant  fcarlct,  are  now  in  mod  eggs  found  to  be  all  of 
the  purple  or  venous  colour.  The  uniformity  of  colour 
makes  it  difficult  to  didinguiffi  the  arteri'CS  : they  can  in- 
deed be  only  afcei'tained  by  diffecling  the  membranes  and 
piirfuing  the  courfe  of  the  veffels  into  the  body  of  the 
chick. 

The  amnios  is  dill  larger  at  this  than  any  previous  pe- 
riod; it  preferves  its  kidney  form,  and  its  fluid  is  tranf]>aren', 
and  cannot  be  rendered  opaque,  or  coagulated  by  vinegar  or 
fpirits. 

The  vfcuhi  umbilicalis  goes  on  increafing  in  fize,  and  its 
veffels  acquire  drength. 

The  chick  has  its  members  more  developed.  The  fet  are 
added  to  the  pollerior  extremities,  and  even  the  toes  can  be 
difcerned.  Ofiification  has  commenced.  Haller  dates  tliat 
he  prepared  femur  and  tibia  at  the  146th  hour.  I'he 
two  mandibles  begin  to  form  at  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
leaving  an  aperture  between  them,  which  is  to  be  the 
inou'h. 

Haller  at  this  period  obferved  the  fird  convolutions  of 
the  fncdl  intejUnes,  which  were  fo  extremely  tender  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  touched,  although  the  rciliim  was  appa- 
rent two  days  before. 

The  fpleen  now  fird  makes  its  appearance.  Haller  fiip- 
pofed  that  he  could  likewife  difeern  the  renal  capfit'es  and 
ovaries. 

The  intermediate  of  the  three  veffels  v.hich  arife  from  the 
heart  to  form  the  dorfal  aorta,  is,  about  this  time,  feen  to 
furnidi  the  tivo  carotids  ; it  is  tlie  fame  veffel  which  be- 
comes  the  defeending  aorta,  when  the  drutture  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  coirqileted.  Haller  dates  that  the  pulia- 
tion of  the  aorta  ceales  after  the  154th  hour. 

The  eye  of  the  foetus  is  coiifulerably  developed  at  the 
prefeat  period.  The  three  humoiu's  exift ; the  vitreous  is 
3 extremely 
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extremely  abundant,  upon  which  depends  the  great  bulk  of 
tlie  eyes  of  the  chick  about  this  time.  The  Lns  is  fmall. 
Tlie  iris  ii  formed,  but  is  very  tranfparent.  The  trunks  of 
the  optic  nerves  and  retina  are  vilible.  The  latter  is  tran- 
fparent and  plaited,  and  feems  to  go  as  far  as  the  lens.  The 
radiated  black  lines  which  form  the  corona  ciliaris  are  feen 
througli  the  retina,  placed  around  the  external  part  of  the 
lens. 

The  End  of  the  Sth  Day,  or  192  Hours — The  vafcular  area 
has  incrcafed  fo  much  by  tliis  time,  tliat  it  very  nearly 
covers  all  the  fuperlicies  of  the  yolk-bag,  except  wliat  is 
in  contaft  with  the  \vhi’:e.  The  branches  of  velTels,  how- 
ever, begin  to  decline  or  difappear  in  fonie  parts,  particii 
larly  towards  the  circumference,  although  the  trunks  arc 
larger  than  at  any  former  period. 

Tlie  blood-vcfi'els  belonging  to  the  veficula  umbilicalis  are 
conlidevably  enlarged  and  extended,  and  are  now  feen  to 
turn  backwards,  or  be  reflefted  upon  themfelves  in  the  di- 
rcclion  of  the  chick.  Tlie  refledfed  portion  of  the  veflels 
of  the  veliciila  appears  to  be  dillribnted  to  the  fuperior  half  of 
that  bag  which  is  now  in  contadl  with  the  external  membrane. 
Tliis  membrane,  which  was  in  the  firll  periods  of  iiicuba- 
tion,  as  already  mentioned,  perfedUy  tranfparent,  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  veficula  becomes  vafcular,  and  acquires 
Itrength,  and  contributes  to  form  a complete  fac,  which  en- 
velopes in  tlio  latter  days  all  the  humours  and  the  chick,  as 
will  be  hereafter  deferibed. 

The  veficula  umbilicalis  is  found  at  the  prefent  period  to 
have  a conliderahle  extent,  according  to  our  oblervations 
much  greater  than  has  been  reprefented  by  aiiatomills  in 
general,  wiio  do  not  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  ufes  of  this  bag  in  the  later  ihiges  of  incubation. 

The  chick  is  a very  pale  pink  colour,  or  white  flightly 
tinged  with  red,  in  confequence  of  the  vafcularity  of  the 
furface  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  Ikin  and  feathers. 

When  the  head  of  the  chick  is  viewed  pofteriorly,  it  pre- 
fents  the  appearances  of  four  eminences,  which  are  an  opaque 
white,  and  are  joined  to  each  other  by  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Mailre  .Ian  confiders  them  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  in  a cartilaginous  Hate,  and  the  tran- 
fparent parts  as  correfponding  to  the  futures  and  fontanel. 
Haller  fpeaks  of  thefe  eminences  as  four  lobes  of  the  brain. 
We  conceive  tlie  account  of  Maitre  Jan  to  be  more  corredf. 

The  liead  being  opened  at  this  period  by  Maitre  Jan,  he 
Ha'es  that  he  dilfinguilhed  x\\q  membranes,  t\\^  Jinufes,  and  the 
ViJf.Is  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  fubilance  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerihAlutn  was  well  fi  rmed,  the  convolutious  even  being 
apparent.  This  obfervation,  according  to  our  experience, 
is  premature. 

The  llrndfure  of  the  eye  is  more  perfedf  thjin  before. 
Tlie  ediar':  econe,  according  to  H.iller,  is  as  perfedf  at  the 
prelent  period  as  at  any  time  afterwards.  Its  defeription, 
liowever,  is  ealier  fome  days  later. 

The  hill  of  the  chick  is  cartilaginous.  The  animal  oc- 
cafioiially  opens  it  in  the  water  of  the  amnios  as  if  attempt- 
ing to  fwallow. 

The  breali  of  the  fcctns,  which  was  covered  by  a thin 
oicinbrauc,  that  in  the  firll  days  was  fo  tranfparent,  as  to 
gi/e  rife  to  the  millake  of  the  heart  being  outfide  the 
chell,  has  at  the  prefent  time  fome  llelh  upon  it.  About 
this  period  alfo  the  rudiments  of  the  furnum  and  of  the 
ribs  may  be  ililcovered. 

The  ^all-bladder  makes  its  fird  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  day,  at  which  period,  and  for  a few  days 
afterwards,  it  is  very  fmall  and  without  colour. 

About  this  time  the  reflexions  of  the  inner  tunic  of  the 


yolk-bag,  which  we  have  deferibed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day,  as  putting  on  the  appearance  of  yellow  veflels,  acquire 
more  decidedly  the  form  of  valves.  They  ftlll  preferve  the 
fame  fituation  and  courfe,  commencing  under  the  bed  of 
the  foetus,  and  extending  outwards  in  a radiated  manner  to- 
wards the  circumference  of  the  vafcular  area,  where  they 
terminate.  They  are  made  of  a number  of  plaits  or  folds 
which  have  a tranfverfe  direXion,  and  which  are  more 
prominent,  or  have  deeper  folds  in  proportion  as  the  val- 
vu'ar  lines  approach  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  They 
form  merely  waves  where  they  commence,  and  at  tlie  prefent 
period  they  are  on  every  part  of  the  yolk-bag  much  lefs 
marked  and  flriking  than  they  become  towards  the  end  of 
incubation. 

The  End  of  the  (^th  Day,  or  216  Hours. — Maitre  Jan  men- 
tions the  appearance  of  fome  new  parts  at  this  period  which 
we  liave  not  met  with  fo  early.  He  deferibes  tlie  kidnies  as 
fecreting  a milky  fluid,  which  he  faw  diflending  the  ureters. 
He  dilcovered  about  this  time  the  crop  and  the  trachea 
and  was  not  only  able  to  diftinguifli  the  principal  divilions 
of  the  brain,  but  Hates  that  he  could  difeern  the  ventricles 
with  the  eminences  tliey  contained,  and  even  the  plexus 
choroidcs.  He  likewife  faw  upon  the  balls  of  the  brain 
the  greater  number  of  the  nerves  that  arife  there,  more  par- 
ticularly the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  and  found  the  fpinal 
marrovj  to  be  Iplit  or  cbmpoled  of  two  parts  at  its  origin. 
He  dilfeXed  the  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  which,  al- 
tlipugh  very  fmall,  he  Hates  to  be  much  more  firm  than 
thofe  which  take  their  origin  from  the  brain.  Obferv.  fur 
la  For.mation  de  Poulet,  p.  189. 

The  furface  of  the  foetus  exhibits  now  a number  of  pores ; 
thefe  are  principally  fituated  upon  the  thighs,  the  back,  the 
neck,  and  the  wings,  and  are  the  apertures  of  the  cells  in 
wliich  the  feathers  are  formed. 

The  eyes  are  larger  than  the  veficles  of  the  brain  ; their 
fo.'m  is  not  fpherical,  but  flattened  upon  the  anterior  and 
poHerior  Hdes. 

The  iris  is  Hill  thin  and  tranfparent  ; but  there  are  feen 
through  it  and  the  tranfparent  cornea  five  or  fix  white  points 
which  form  a circle.  When  the  eye  is  opened  carefully 
with  a lancet,  thefe  points  are  found  to  be  elongated,  and  to 
form  little  lines,  or  ciliary  fibres,  which  at  this  period  are 
white. 

Maitre  Jan  Hates  the  eyelids  to  be  formed  at  this  time, 
but  to  be  fo  tranfparent  as  to-be  invifiblc,  unlefs  after  pre- 
paration by  a Hrong  acid. 

I'he  intejlines  are  now  fo  firm,  that  they  can  be  examined 
without  danger  of  breaking  tliem. 

'^I’he  yolk-bag,  according  to  Maitre  Jan,  begins  to  form 
two  lobes,  a larger  and  a fmaller  ; but  we  have  not  obferved 
this  change  to  take  place  before  the  i ith  or  1 2th  day. 

Maitre  Jan  made  the  experiment  of  boiling  an  egg  at 
tliis  period,  after  having  fixed  it  upon  a plate  of  lead  with 
its  fmall  end  downwards.  When  defpoiled  of  the  Hiell,  and 
the  chick  removed,  the  depreflion  in  which  the  amnios  lay 
was  full;,  expofed,  and  found  to  be  very  coiifidcrable.  He 
then  made  a feXion  of  the  egg  in  the  vertical  direXion,  di. 
vidiiig  the  depreflion  of  the  yolk  through  the  middle,  when 
there  appeared  a round  fpace  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter,  filled  with  a wliitifli  curdy  matter,  and  another 
fpace  around  this  of  a larger  extXit,  containing  a firmer 
matter  tlian  the  firfi,  and  of  a paler  yellow  than  the  rell  of 
the  yolk.  Maitre  Jan,  very  erroneoufly  in  our  opinion,  fup-  • 
pof-  d the  white  curdy  fubilance  to  be  the  intellines  of  the 
fcctal  chick.  Thefe  do  not  projeX  from  the  abdomen  in 
fufflcicnt  quantity  to  account  for  the  appearance,  admitting 
that  they  had  been  feparated  from  the  chick,  and  Lad  ad- 
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hered  to  the  yolk  during  the  boiling  of  the  egg.  This 
appearance,  we  believe,  arifes  from  the  fame  change  of  orga- 
nization in  the  yolk  being  continued,  which  in  the  early 
periods  of  incubation  produced  the  whitifli  appearance  under 
and  around  the  bed  of  the  chick.  The  firm,  pale  yellow 
texture  of  the  yolk  which  encompafies  that  juft  mentioned, 
Maitre  Jan  accounts  for  by  fuppofing  that  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  yolk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chick  had  pafted 
into  the  amnios.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  parts 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  yolk  are  differently  conftituted, 
which  difference  is  preferved  notwithftanding  the  motions 
that  eggs  may  experience ; a faft  that  cannot  perhaps  be 
fully  explained,  but  which  proves  that  animal  fluids  have 
their  peculiar  organization,  which  they  can  maintain  as  well 
as  the  folids.  When  the  fluids  change  this  compofition,  it 
is  often  by  fome  vital  adlion  in  themfelves,  inftead  of  a fer- 
mentative procefs,  or  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  folids 
upon  them,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

In  making  the  experiment  of  boiling  eggs  at  this  period, 
Maitre  Jan  did  not  find  that  the  amnios  was  coagulated,  al- 
though Haller  ftated  that  the  liquid  of  ths  amnios  is  coagu- 
lable  at  the  198th  hour. 

The  "valvular  JlruBure  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the  yoll:- 
hag  is  more  prominent,  and  when  minutely  examined,  it  is 
found  to  receive  branches  of  the  blood-veffels  which  are 
given  off  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  furface  of 
the  bag,  and  having  penetrated  towards  the  edge  of  each 
valve,  there  unite  and  form  a Angle  veffel,  which  runs 
within  that  edge.  This  ftrudlure  is  better  fecn  a few  days 
afterwards. 

The  End  of  the  loth  Day,  or  240  Hours. — The  vefcula 
umhilicaUs  has  now  a very  confiderable  extent,  occupying  the 
greateft  part  of  the  furface  of  the  vafcular  area,  which  laft  is 
fpread  over  almoft  the  whole  of  the  yolk-bag.  The  portion 
of  the  bag  that  is  applied  to  the  white,  is  not  at  this  date 
the  ^th  of  the  whole.  The  chalazoe,  therefore,  are  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  when  we  laft  mentioned  them. 
The  white  is  conflned  almoft  entirely  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  egg,  and  its  mafs  continues  daily  to  diminifli,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  the  yolk  appears  to 
be  increafed. 


The  external  membrane  is  Arm  and  flefhy  where  it  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  veftcula  umbilicalis.  Some  of  its  vef- 
fels  are  feen  to  extend  to  the  w'hite,  upon  which  a flue 
pellicle  may  be  obferved  to  grow,  and  which  is  the  Arft  ap- 
pearance of  a meijabrane  to  this  humour,  notwithftanding 
fome  authors  fpeak  of  the  memhrana  album'inis  as  an  original 
ftrudlure,  and  others,  amongll  whom  is  Biumenbach,  de- 
feribe  the  membrane  which  lines  the  fliell  as  belonging  to  the 
white. 

The  amnios  is  larger,  its  membrane  more  Arm,  and  the 
fluid  lefs  clear  and  limpid  than  before.  It  has  contracted 
fome  adhefions  with  the  veAcula  umbilicalis,  and  by  that 
means,  with  the  external  membrane.  Thefe  adhefions  are 
particularly  in  the  courfe  of  the  blood-vefi’els,  that  are 
diftributed  to  the  veAcula  and  external  membrane.  One  of 
thefe  veffels  is  always  feen  to  pafs  acrofs  the  back  of  the 
chick,  at  which  place  it  is  involved  in  a reflection  of  very 
flne  membrane,  which  is  conneCled  with  that  of  the  amnios. 

The  chick  is  very  much  curved  at  this  period  : its  beak  is 
ufually  doubled  down  between  its  feet.  The  feathers  are 
apparent. 

The  external  form  of  the  head  bears  a greater  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  full-grown  bird,  except  that  the  eyes  are  Hill 
emrmoufly  large. 

The  eylids  are  evidently  formed,  and  are  occafionally 
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moved  by  the  chick.  The  memhrana  niSitaas  is  likewife  to 
be  feen. 

Haller  prepared  at  this  period  the  ciliary  zone  and  radiated 
appearance  called  the  cro’zvn,  with  the  membrane  on  which 
the  latter  is  fuftained,  although  he  ftates  that  thefe  parts  are 
formed  on  the  8th  day,  or  before  it. 

He  fays  he  has  feen  on  the  7th  day  the  corona  ciliaris,  or 
corpus  ciliare  of  Morgagni.  At  this  epoch  the  retina,  which 
is  in  thick  folds,  appears  to  go  as  far  forwards  as  the  cryf- 
talline  lens,  behind  the  corona  ciliaris,  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered, and  which  is  dimly  feen  acrofs  it.  He  believes,  not- 
withftanding, that  the  retina  does  not  proceed  to  the  lens  ; 
that  the  appearance  of  its  doing  fo  arifes  from  its  thicknefs 
and  folds  leaving  fo  fmall  a Ipace  between  it  and  the  lens, 
and  that  the  membrane  which  fupports  the  ciliary  zone  and 
crown,  and  is  attached  to  the  cryftalline,  is  different  from 
the  retina. 

The  corona  ciliaris  is  a row  of  black  lines  arranged  alter- 
nately, long  and  ftiort,  in  fome  degree  parallel,  but  con- 
verging  as  rays  proceeding  from  the  external  circumference 
of  the  uvea  to  the  cryftalline  lens.  The  ciliary  crown  is 
not  formed  entirely  in  the  fame  manner  in  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  In  the  former  it  appears,  when  examined  by  a micro- 
fcope,  to  be  compofed  of  a plicated  memhi-ane,  upon  w hich 
fome  ramifled  veffels  advance  towards  the  cryftalhne.  In 
birds  there  are  only  fome  ferpencine  lines  folded  upon  them- 
felves, which  are  very  numerous  in  tlie  contour  of  the  ciliary 
crown,  and  of  w'hich  many  unite  to  form  Angle  ones  : they 
are  joined  together  by  thefe  branches,  and  are  covered  with 
a black  pigment. 

The  Agure  of  the  ciliary  zone  and  crown  is  not  a perfect 
circle,  but  it  is  broader  on  one  Ade  than  the  other. 

The  greater  number  of  anatomifts  have  deferibed  the  co- 
rona ciliaris  as  relling  immediately  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  Others  have  believed  that  the  retina 
extends  to  the  cryftalline,  and  that  the  corona  is  fupported 
upon  it.  Since  Zirin's  publication  upon  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye,  the  ftrudlure  of  the  ciliary  body  in  man  and  quadrupeds 
has  been -well  underftood  ; but  in  birds  the  lamina,  which 
ferves  for  the  bafe  of  the  corona  ciliaris,  does  not  come  from 
the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  membrane,  which  is  placed  under  the  corona  ciliaris  in 
birds,  is  to  be  feen  from  the  8th  day.  It  is  radiated,  opaque, 
and  a little  afh-coloured  ; more  tiiin  than  the  retina,  and 
thicker  than  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is 
of  the  fame  dimenflons  as  the  coi'ona  ciliaris,  and  in  a degree 
attached  to  the  corona,  and  much  more  Armly  united  in  the 
latter  days  of  incubation  ; and  after  the  exchiAon  of  the 
chick,  it  adheres  by  its  pollerior  extremity  to  the  grrat 
circle  of  the  retina,  and  by  the  other  to  the  cryftalline 
lens. 

The  retina  terminates  by  a diftindlly  formed  circle,  which 
is  a little  ftrengthened  at  the  circumference  of  the  corona 
ciliaris,  and  at  that  of  the  zone.  The  plane  of  the  retina  is 
continued  with  that  of  the  corona  ; the  zone  is  placed  more 
pofteriorly  than  the  retipa.  Its  external  part,  which  refts 
upon  the  vitreous  humour,  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  in- 
ternal part  becomes  ftraight  again  in  order  to  be  attached  to 
the  cryftalline  lens.  It  does  not  adhere  to  the  membrane  of 
the  vitreous  humour  when  the  chick  is  but  little  advanced. 
It  remains  often  placed  upon  that  membrane  without  being 
attached  to  it,  and  when  the  chick  is  more  formed,  or  alter 
incubation  is  flnifhed,  it  quits  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  order  to  remain  connedled  to  the  corona  ciliaris, 
with  which  it  becomes  infeparably  united  in  the  end. 

Tlie  circumference  of  the  ciliary  zone,  in  the  latter  days 
of  incubation,  can  be  feparated  from  the  membrane  of  the 
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vitreous  humour  witliout  leaving  any  flireds.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhcd  from  the  retina  by  its  finenefs  and  being  feparable 
from  the  latter  without  being  torn  ; but  it  is  continued  with 
the  pollerior  and  inferior  part  of  that  membrane.  It  dififers 
ftill  more  from  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour  ; it 
is  thicker,  it  has  more  brown  and  lefs  blue  in  its  colour. 
Acids,  when  applied  to  it,  affeft  its  colour  more  than  they 
do  that  of  the  vitreous  membrane.  It  is  iituated  anteriorly 
upon  that  membrane,  in  another  plane,  and  evidently  fuf- 
tained  by  it,  and  confequently  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it. 

The  canal  of  Petit  does  not  exift.  The  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humour  proceeds,  without  Hopping  behind  the  ciliary 
zone  to  be  attached  to  the  cryHalline  lens,  that  it  fullains, 
and  which  remains  in  its  place  even  when  the  corona  ciliaris 
has  been  laifed. 

The  ciliary  <;one  is  eafy  to  prepare  even  in  the  chick  but 
little  advanced.  One  method  is  to  cut  off  the  cornea  and  iris; 
and  having  wafhed  away  the  black  pigment  with  which  the 
corona  ciliaris  is  covered,  it  will  appear  between  the  intervals 
of  the  ciliary  rays  ; and  if  fome  of  thofe  rays  be  elevated,  it 
will  be  feen  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  practicable  to  make 
the  lens  come  forth  from  its  depreffion,  and  to  elevate  it  with 
the  corona  ciliaris,  with  which  it  is  connefted  ; and  fometimes 
it  may  be  polTib’e  to  leave  the  zone  rcftmg  upon  the  mem- 
brane of  the  vitreous  humour. 

An  eafier  mode  of  preparation  is  to  cut  the  fclerotic  coat 
through  the  middle,  and  to  plunge  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eye  into  vinegar.  After  fome  hours  immerfion  in  that  fluid, 
if  the  back  of  a fine  fcalpel  beiufinuated  between  the  retina 
and  the  choroid  coat,  and  the  vitreous  and  cryftalline  humours 
be  removed,  one  fometimes  fucceeds  in  obtaining  the  ciliary 
zone  alone,  the  corona  remaining  attached  to  the  choroid.  It 
is  rare  to  have  the  zone  entire,  but  a confiderable  part  of  it 
is  commonly  preferved,  ai.d  particularly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal circle.  When  the  experiment  fails,  it  is  the  interior 
circle  which  remains  attached  to  the  corona. 

In  the  above  account  of  the  ciliary  zone  and  crown,  we 
have  anticipated  many  fadls  that  arc  obfcrvable  during  the 
lall  days  of  incubation,  and  even  after  that  procefs  tenninates, 
in  order  to  render  the  hiltory  of  thofe  parts  more  intelligible. 
We  have  alfo  been  induced  to  borrow  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion from  Haller,  who  made  the  llruclure  of  the  ciliary  zone 
and  crown  in  the  chick  a particular  fubiedl  of  invelligation, 
as  we  have  not  much  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the  eye  dur- 
ing incubation.  See  Mem.  fur  la  Format,  du  Coeur  dans  le 
Poulet,  fur  I’CEil,  &c.  Obferv.  i8o,  i8i,  182,  191,  192, 
193,  215,  216,  226,  228,  23!,  239,  240,  247,  249,  253, 
254,  256,  261,  262,  &c.  and  feft.  xii.  Mem.  lecond  par  M. 
Haller.  The  fmall  tubercle,  from  whence  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary arteries  arife,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  bulb  of  the  aorta,  entirely  difappears  about 
the  prefent  period. 

The  'igbt  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  Hill  about  the  one -fourth 
of  its  length  Ihorter  than  the  left. 

Thofe  bones  of  the  chick,  according  to  Haller’s  obferva- 
tions,  which  arc  now  formed,  are  merely  in  a cartilaginous  Hate; 
even  the  cranium,  which  was  apparent  fome  time  before  the 
prefent. 

The  umlUical  opening,  through  which  the  urachus  and  the 
blood-veffels  communicate  with  the  interior  ^ f the  body  of 
the  cliick,  forms  a projedfion,  or  a fort  of  tube,  v Inch  in 
a few  days  becomes  more  Hriking  Some  ot  the  convolutions 
of  the  inteflines  may  be  lee  in  this  opening,  but  the  greaiell 
part  of  the  inteHinesis  cont  ined  in  the  body  of  t!;e  foetus. 

The  end  of  the  I \th  day,  or  264  hours,  the  external  mcm- 
Iraae  goes  011  Hrengthcning,  by  its  cor.netlioii  with  the  vefeu- 


la  umbilicalls.  This  laft  is  now  fo  extenfively  united  to  the 
external  membrane  and  the  amnios,  that  it  is  only  by  great 
care,  and  after  being  macerated  in  fpirits,  that  it  can  be  li- 
berated from  its  connexions,  and  expofed  as  a diflinft  bag, 
pendent  from  the  umbilicus.  When  thus  feparated  by  dif- 
feXion,  it  is  feen  to  be  a large  fac,  compofed  of  a thick  flelhy 
membrane  and  hardly  containing  any  fluid.  The  Hrength 
of  the  bag  appears  to  depend  upon  a refleXion  of  fome  of  the 
other  membranes  covering  and  being  infeparably  adherent  to 
it,  for  at  the  umbilicus  the  veficula  is  thin.  Flaller  traced  the 
urachus  from  the  -velicula  to  the  reXum  after  the  prefent 
period,  and  even  until  the  laft  day  of  incubation  ; but  in  our 
obfervations  it  has  appeared  that  the  conneXion  of  the  vefi- 
cula with  the  chick,  except  by  means  of  the  blood-veffels, 
after  this  time,  is  very  obfeure. 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  chick  is  now  feen  to  be 
covered  with  feathers. 

Halier  at  this  period  firfi;  difeovered  the  tongue. 

The  fubHance  of  the  brain  is  Hill  found  to  be  a very  foft 

The  liver,  in  moft  inHances,  has  a yellow  colour,  but  ia 
fome  the  red  predominates. 

Bde  is  evidently  fecreted  : the  gall-lag  is  green,  and  a 
greenifli  or  yellow  fluid  is  commonly  found  in  the  Homach. 
The  inteHines  likewife  appear  to  contain  bile,  or  at  leaHs  a 
bitter  fluid. 

The  renal  capfules  are  evident ; they  have,  according  t» 
Halier,  the  form  of  an  S. 

The  tube  or  (heath  which  projeXs  at  the  umbilicus  is  bet- 
ter formed. 

The  blood-veffels,  which  come  out  at  this  place,  are  eafily 
traced  from  different  fources.  Thofe  which  are  dillributed  to 
the  external  membrane  and  veficula  come  from  the  loins,  and 
thofe  belonging  to  the  yolk-bag  are  from  the  abdomen-. 

The  end  of  the  \2th  day,  or  2^^  hours,  the  chick  has  more 
of  the  figure  of  the  adult  bird  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
Tne  extremities  are  larger,  and  the  head  fmaller,  in  proportion 
to  the  rell  of  the  body.  The  bill  is  more  pointed,  and  of  a 
harder  fubHance. 

The Jlomach  has  gained  greater  Hrength  ; it  contains  a 
white  coagulated  or  curd-like  fubHance. 

There  i.s  bile  found  in  all  the  inteHines,  which  is  very 
bitter. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  umbilical  (heath  there  are  fome 
folds  of  the  inteHines,  with  one  of  which  the  yolk-bag  is  feen 
to  be  conneXed  by  a (hort  procefs,  which  is  evidently  the 
continuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  yolk-bag. 
This  part  has  commonly,  and  as  we  (hall  hereafter  fee  very 
dcfervedly,  received  the  name  of  duBus  vitello-lntejlinalis.  Al- 
though we  have  not  obi’erved.-the  duX  before  the  prefent 
date,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  coeval  with 
the  inteHine*!. 

Ma'pighi  Hates  that  he  faw  the  Jlomach  of  the  chick 
on  the  ouiiide  of  the  umbilical  (heath  : but  this  would  feem 
to  be  an  error.  The  Homach,  it  is  true,  is  fituated  low'  down 
in  the  belly,  but,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  goes,  it  never  is 
protruded  from  that  cavity. 

The  Hructure  of  the  eye  is  the  fame  that  is  deferibed  on 
the  nth  day.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  no  period 
is  there  to  be  found  in  the  chick  ^membrana  pupillaris. 

The  yolk-bag,  according  to  our  obfervations,  begins  in 
general  to  alter  its  figure.  Before  this  date  it  was  an  irregularly 
round  mafs,  containing  two  depreflions ; one  for  accommo- 
dating the  chick  and  amnios  at  the  upper  fide,  and  another 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  yolk,  in  which  the  white  is  partially 
lodged.  The  latter  is  a regular  depreffion,  and  bef^ore  this 
period  contraXs  in  breadth,  although  it  becomes  fomewhat 

greater 
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|»reater  in  depth ; an  alteration  which  arifes  From  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  white,  and  from  the  chalazae  tending  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  two  poles  of 
the  yolk,  at  which  thefe  bodies  were  originally  attached,  to- 
gether on  the  lower  furface  of  the  yolk.  The  approxima- 
tion of  the  chalazae  feems  likewife  to  occafion,  in  the  lirll 
inflance,  the  divilion  of  the  yolk-bag  into  lobes.  At  the 
prefent  period  the  bag  forms  two  lobes,  one  large  and  one 
fmall.  Thefe  afterwards,  by  the  compreffion  of  the  chick, 
are  ufually  moulded  into  three,  but  in  the  egg  of  foine  other 
birds  into  a greater  miinber:  thus  the  yolk-bag  in  the  Guinea 
fo’wl  is  divided  into  fix  or  feveu  lobes. 

The  End  of  the  I'^fh  Day,  or  312  Hours. — Upon  opening 
an  egg  at  this  period,  and  removing  the  contents  from  the 
fhell,  the  white  is  found  to  have  afiumed  a greenifii  hue, 
and  to  have  more  conliftence  than  at  any'  of  the  former 
periods  ; ar.d  it  is  inclofed  entirely  by  a fine  him,  which 
retains  it  in  one  pofition,  and  in  llrict  connedtion  witli  the 
deprelTion  on  the  inferior  furface  of  the  yolk-bag  The 
external  veffels  are  diilributed  over  the  whole  white, 

'Vht  yolk-bag  has  ftill  more  of  th.e  lobulated  figure,  and 
the  chick  lies  obliquely  acrofs  the  bag  in  the  fnperior  de- 
prdiion  between  the  two  lobes. 

I'he  valvular  ftrudlure  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
volk-bag,  whicli  we  have  noticed  before,  has  now  arrived 
at  perfedtion.  The  valves  are  more  eminent,  form  numerous 
folds  or  coils,  their  edges  appear  to  be  covered  by^  tubes 
which  are  convoluted  upon  themfelves  in  the  manner  of 
intellines.  Thefe  have  been  call'd  by  Haller  tlie  vermi- 
Jorni  and  intejliniform  tubes,  and  liave  been  deferibed  both  by' 
him  and  other  anatomills  as  real  veffels  : but  they  have  al- 
ways appeared,  in  our  examinations,  as  reflections  or  pro- 
cefles  of  the  valvular  llruclure,  in  the  fnbflance  of  which 
the  real  blood-veffels  ramify.  Maitre  .Tan  fpeaks  of  them 
as  veiTe's  which  colleCf  the  fluid  of  the  yolk,  and  which 
afterwards  terminate  in  the  blood-veffels.  Haller  confiders 
the  blood-veffels  which  run  in  the  edge  of  the  valves  as  a 
diflindt  order  of  veffels,  that  end  in  tlie  trunks  of  the  veins  of 
the  yolk-bag,  and  which  take  their  origin  at  the  circle,  that 
exills  in  the  latter  days  of  incubation  around  the  line  vvliere 
the  yolk  and  white  are  joined  to  each  other.  We  have 
already  faid  that  the  veffels  upon  the  edges  of  the  valves 
have  numerous  cornmunications  with  thofe  that  run  along 
the  roots  or  bafes  of  the  valves,  and  which  belong  t6  the 
external  tunic  of  the  yolk-bag,  and  were  originally  the 
fame  veffels  tliat  formed  the  vufcular  area,  'i’he  venous 
circle  of  the  y'olk-bag,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  fame 
that  in  tlie  early  llages  of  incubation  has  been  deferibed 
as  the  contour  of  the  vafcular  area:  and  the  vermiform  tubes 
appear  to  be  the  villous  or  fpongy  procetfes  of  the  external 
furface  of  the  yolk-bag,  which  appeared  in  the  firfl  days 
greatly  extended,  and  grown  into  the  form  now  deferibed. 

The  chick,  at  the  prefent  period,  has  Hill  more  of  its 
perfedl  form  ; its  head  is  much  curved,  and  the  bill  is  placed 
under  the  wing,  which  pofition  is  preferved  throughout  in- 
cubation. 

The  bill  is  pointed  and  has  its  natural  figure.  Haller 
ftatc.s,  that  the  chick  is  often  perceived  to  open  and  flint 
the  bill  about  tliis  period  and  afterwards.  Maitre  Jan,  on  the 
contrary,  altliough  the  citick  moves  its  limbs  frequently  and 
ftrongly,  afferts,  that  it  does  not  open  its  mouth.  We  have 
not  attended  to  this  circumftance,  from  coniidcring  It  of 
little  confequence,  and  no  way  explaining  the  mode  in  wliich 
the  cliick  is  noiirifhed. 

The  internal  organs  of  the  chick  are  confiderably  advanced 
towards  perfedtion.  The  brain,  although  Hill  foft  and  pulpy, 
is  well  formed.  The  kidnies  and  ujles  are  completed  in  their 


figure.  The refembles  a conglobate  gland.  The  hingt 
are  of  greater  fize  than  the  heart. 

The  firH  branch  tlrat  the  aorta  gives  after  its  exit  from 
the  heart  is’tlie  left  carotid,  which  gives  ofl  the fubclavian  ar- 
tery of  th'dt  fide.  The  trunk  of  the  aorta  then  fornis 
an  arch,  which  turns  to  the  right.  It  fends  off  the  right 
carotid,  and  approaches  the  vertebne  in  palfing  behind  tiie 
right  lung  : it  is  united  to  the  dudfus  artcriofus  above  the 
liver. 

The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  Hill  fiiorter  than  the  left ; 
it  is  of  an  oval  figure,  but  the  latter  ends  in  a point. 

2'he  end  of  the  14//.1  day,  or  336  hours,  the  chajiges  in  the 
humours  and  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  the  chick  are 
found  to  have  made  progrefs  fince  the  preceding  day. 

We  have  already  Hated  that  the  membrane  which  i.s  ex- 
ternal to  the  chick  and  the  yolk-bag,  and  which  is  fcarcelv 
palpable  in  the  firH  days  of  incub'ation,  gains  Hrength  and 
receives  veffels  alter  the  veficula  umbilic'alis  has  acquired  feme 
fize,  and  has  adhered  to  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  veffels, 
and  the  tliickiiefs  of  this  m.embrane,  inci'cnfe  in  proportion  as 
the  veficula  umbilicalis  grosvs : we  therefore  conceive  that  the 
devclopement  of  this  membrane  depends  upon  its  connedfion 
with  the  veficula  and  the  blood-veffels  whicii  it  derives  from 
tbatbag.  We  have  obfervccl,  that  fome  days  beforeihc  prefent 
period, tlie  external  membranebegins  toextend  over  the  white, 
which  it  ufually  enclofes  about  the  i.yth  day  : it  therefore 
forms  a perfedf  fac,  containing  tlie  cluck  in  its  amnios,  the 
yolk-bag,  and  the  white. 

The  veficula  umbilicalis  about  this  period  has  arrived  at  a 
very  great  frze  ; its  extent  cannot  be  cafily  afeertained,  as  it 
is  fo  much  incorporated  with  the  external  membrane,  that 
they  cannot  be  feparated  or  accurately  diHinguifiicd ; but  wc 
fhould  conceive  that  the  veficula  exceeds  In  fize  the  yolk-bag, 
as  there  is  the  appearance  of  the  external  membrane  being 
thickened  and  Hrengtliened  b^  one  under  it  as  far  as  the 
yolk  extends. 

The  manner  in  which  tlie  veficula  concurs  to  form  a mem- 
brane  which  inveHs  all  the  contents  of  the  egg,  appears  to  be 
fimilar  to  the  rcfledlion  of  the  ferous  membranes  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  in  order  to  cover  tlie  vifeera  and  line  the  parietes 
of  thefe  cavities.  It  fhould'Iiowever  be  obi'erved,  that  when 
it  is  opened,  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  forming  an  imme- 
diate tunic  limilar  to  tlie  pleura  pulmonalis,  but  it  feems  to 
be  a fimple  bag,  holding  the  contents  of  the  egg,  and  only 
united  to  them  by  fome  refledfions  of  very  fine  membrane, 
wliich  are  chiefly  attached  to  tlie  back  of  the  amnios,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  trunks  of  the  bKiod-veffels.  This  circum- 
Hance  has  embarraffed  other  obfervers,  anJ  has  led  many 
to  overlook  the  fiiare  that  the  \-dicnla  umbilicalis  has  in  the 
formation  of  the  common  membrane  of  the  parts  of  the 

'I’he  blood-veffels  which  'are  diHribnted  to  the  external  mem- 
brane arc,  even  at  the  prefent  period,  niiieh  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  yolk-bag.  There  are  four  long  branches,  which  fend 
out  numerous  ramifications,  that  become  fo  minute  as  to  evade 
the  fight ; but  when  this  membrane  is  viewed  with  a mag- 
nifying glafs,  it  prefents  abeautihil  fpeclacle.  The  fitnatioii 
of  the  four  great  branches  is  not  coniiantly  the  fame  ; as 
they  'are  difperfed  upon  a looie  ineiribrane,  which  varies  in 
fome  degree  its  pofition  according  to  circnmHanccs  : one  of 
them,  if  not  two,  is  always  feen,  however,  to  crofs  the  back 
of  the  amnios.  The  four  brandies  are  arteries,  and  are 
formed  immediately  on  the  outiide  of  the  umbilicus  of  the 
chick  from  the  two  iliac  arteries;  they,  therefore,  correfpond 
to  the  umbilical  arteries  of  marnmiferous  animals.  The  left 
iliac  artery  is  always  of  much  greater  lize  than  the  right  j it 
even  appears  larger  than  the  aorta,  of  which  it  is  the  termi- 
nation. 
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nalion.  The  right  iliac  artery  is  often  a mere  filament,  and 
in  fome  inftances  it  foems  to  be  wanting  altogether. 

'J'he  venous  branches  which  accompany  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries are  fo  fmall  that  they  arc  hardly  diitinguifiiable,  al- 
though the  former  arc  of  fulficient  magnitude  to  be  injected, 
and  have  a vifible  pulfation.  There  is,  therefore,  a quantity 
pf  blood  fent  to  tlii-s  membrane  which  is  not  returned  to  the 
foetus.  The  colour  of  the  blood,  both  in  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries and  veins,  is  a purple. 

The  vafcular  meinbrane,  above  deferibed,  has  received 
dilTerent  names.  By  the  older  anatomills  it  was  ufually 
calli'd  the  chorion,  to  wliich  perhaps  it  is  moil  analogous. 
Haller  gave  it  the  name  of  the  umbilical  membrane,  and  L.e- 
veille  has  lately  called  it  the  bag-Jhaped  membrane  (membrane 
facciforme),  from  the  circumftance  of  its  enveloping  all  the 
parts  of  the  egg.  We  have  hitherto  called  it  the  external 
membran',  until  it  fhould  be  deferibed  ; but  hereafter  we 
ihall  fpeak  of  it  as  the  chorion.  ' In  the  account  of  the  unin- 
cubated  egg,  the  membrane,  on  which  the  fhcl!  is  moulded,  is 
called  the  external,  which  it  llricfly  is.  It  lliould  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  chorion,  from  which  it  differs  fo  much  in 
figure,  llrudfure,  and  ufe.  See  Egg. 

Haller  appears  to  have  not  diftinguilhed  the  chorion  from 
the  membrane  of  the  yolk-bag,  which  contains  the  vafcular 
area.  The  progrefs  of  thefe  two  membranes  is  exceedingly 
different,  and  the  fydem  of  veffels  belonging  to  each  is 
perfebtly  dillinft.  The  valvular  area  is  confined  to  the 
furface  of  the  yolk-bag,  and  is  intimately  connedfed  with 
its  membranes,  and  the  valvular  apparatus  already  deferibed. 
The  vefi'els  of  the  orea  are  chiefly  venous,  and  are  formed 
independently  of  the  heart  of  the  chick.  They  are  molt 
numerous  in  the  ear  y periods  of  incubation,  although  they 
increafe  in  fixe  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  chick. 
They  go  .to  terminate  in  a large  vein  which  proceeds  diredtly 
to  the  auricle  of  the  heart  in  the  firit  days,  but,  after  the 
liver  appears,  is  feen  to  pafs  behind  it,  and  when  the  inteflines 
are  formed  is  found  upon  the  mefentery,  and  conltitutes  the 
largcil  branch  of  tiie  vena  portx. 

The  arteries  of  the  vafcular  area  are  infignificant,  until 
towards  the  end  of  incubation.  \Vhen  firlf  perceived,  they 
are  gK'en  off  from  the  corfal  aorta,  and  after  the  devclope- 
ment  of  the  intcilines  they  are  difeovered  to  be  branches 
of  the  mefenteric  artery.  The  velTels  diflributed  to  the 
area  appear,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  ompltalo-mefentcric 
arteries  of  quadrupeds,  althougli  their  deftir.ation  and  func- 
tions may  differ. 

The  veffels  of  the  chorion,  as  we  have  already  (aid,  ar^ 
branches,  or  rather,  in  the  fatal  ilate,  the  trunks  of  the 
ili  ics  extended  upon  this  membrane.  They  do  not  exifl  pre- 
vious to  die  appearance  of  the  veficula  nmbilicalis,  v.  ith 
the  growth  of  which  they  keep  pace.  The  arteries  of  the 
chorion  exceed  the  fize  of  its  veins  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  the  veins  of  the  yolk-bag  exceed  the  arteries  of  that  gai  t. 
The  vafcular  area,  tlu  refi^'e,  coilcils  and  tranfmits  the 
b'ood  to  the  fatus,  while  the  arteries  of  the  chorion  difpofe 
of  a great  portion  of  it  in  an  extraneous  circulation,  and  in 
the  formation  of  a thick  and  extenfive  membrane. 

bballcr  and  otheis  luive  deferibed,  at  this  date,  an  appear- 
ance of  white  veflels  upon  the  albumen.  Maitre  .Ian  reckons 
feven  of  'hefe  white  lines  or  veiTcls.  They  arile  from  a little 
circle  which  is  in  die  centre  of  the  white  ; they  divide  into 
branches  in  advancing  towards  the  vafcular  circle  of  the  yolk- 
bag,  which  forms  at  this  time  the  boundary  of 'he  fcptuin 
between  live  yolk  and  the  while-  Maitre  Jan  deferibes 
them  as  paffiag  tayond  the  feptum  and  extending  to  the 
yuIL.  Haller  conjediures  that  the  ule  of  thefe  veO^  may- 


be to  abforb  the  white  and  convey  it  into  the  yolk.  Oblerv. 
226.  Mem.  I. 

We  have  not  made  fuch  an  examination  of  thefe  white 
lines,  as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  whether  they  are  veffels 
or  not,  or  what  their  ufe  may  be. 

The  water  of  the  amnios  appears  to  diminifli  about  this 
period  of  incubation.  It  alfo  becomes  gradually  lefs  p>ure, 
It  is  ilated  by  Maitre  .Tan,  that  when  tlie  fluid  of  the  am- 
nios is  boiled  at  this  date,  the  greater  portion  of  it  acquires 
the  hardnefs  that  the  white  of  the  egg  pofleffes  after  being 
boiled,  although  previous  to  the  experiment  it  is  much  more 
fluid  tliaii  the  albumen  ; from  whence  Maitre  Jan  conjeftures 
that  fome  of  the  fluid  of  the  white  is  conveyed  into  the  fac 
of  the  amnios,  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  means 
by  which  this  iseffetted. 

Tlie  curd  like  fubjlanee,  already  mentioned  as  being  found 
in  the  (lomacli  and  inteflines,  is  now  met  with  alfo  in  the 
crop  and  afophagus.  According  to  Haller,  boiling  water 
makes  this  fubllance  hard  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  coes  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

The  end  of  1^  days,  or  ^60  hours,  the  membrane  of  the- 
chorion  continues  to  increafe  in  ilrength,  and  its  arteries 
in  fize.  Haller  fpcaks  of  liaving  fometimes  found  the  latter 
of  a lighter  red  than  the  veins,  which  does  not  accord  with 
our  obfervations.  We  have  generally  perceived  the  arteries 
and  veins  to  be  fimilar  in  colour,  or  at  Icaft  w hen  a difference 
did  cxill  it  was  immaterial,  and  fometimes  the  arteries,  and 
fometimes  the  veins  were  the  lighter  coloured  veflels.  The  vef- 
fels of  tlie  chorion  have  always  appeared  darker  in  ov.r  obfer- 
vations than  thofe  of  the  yolk-bag,  but  the  character  of  all 
the  blood  is  venous  in  the  incubated  egg  during  the  latter 
periods.  The  reflexions  of  membrane  which  accompany 
the  principal  veffels  of  the  chorion,  are  now  more  firm  than 
before,  and  continuous  with  them  appears  a fine  tranfparent 
membrane  that  envelopes  the  yolk  as  far  as  the  vafcular 
circle  on  the  edge  of  the  white,  and  extends  over  part  of  the 
amnios,  to  which  membrane  it  adheres,  fo  as  to  cover  an^ 
irregular  triangular  portion  of  the  chick  in  its  amnios,  and 
inclofe  more  loofely  the  umbilical  fheath  with  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  inteflines  which  projeft  from  it  and  the  neck  of 
the  yolk-bag.  This  membrane  does  not  appear  to  have  beeiv 
well  underltood  by  the  older  anatomifts. 

They  fometimes  fpeak  of  it  as  a layer  of  the  yolk-bag, 
and  at  others  as  the  veficula  umbilicalis,  or  allaiiVoi.s.  'I'lie 
bell;  defeription  of  it  kas  been  given  by  Leveiilc,  who  has  alfo-' 
named  it  very  appropriately  enlero-dorilyme,  or  the  membrane 
containing  both  intef.  ines  and  yolk. 

The  origin  of  this  membrane  is  flill  involved  in  a degree  off 
obfenrity.  Leveille  deferibed  it  when  perfeXly  formed,  but 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  its  growth.  The 
prefent  date  is  the  firit  at  which  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be 
perfeXed,  but  we  conceive  that  it  is  one  of  the  original 
membranes  and  the  fecond  layer,  that  m the  firft  days  comes 
off  the  vafcular  area  as  a very  fine  pellicle-  It  feems  to 
be  conneXed,  or  rather  conth.ued  into  the  peritoneum,  lining; 
the  abdomen  in  the  late  periods  of  incubation,  of  w'hich  we 
fhall  fee  farther  proofs  hereafter-  There  is  no  reafon  for  fiip- 
pofiiig  this  membrane  to  be  the  veficula  umbilicalis,  or  allan- 
tois, as  the  veficula  is  a ftronger  membrane  in  the  middle  off 
incubation  than  this  membrane  is  feveral  days  afterwards, 
when  it  is  completely  formed.  The  proper  contents  of  the* 
allantois  alfo  are  found,  throughout  incubation,  within  the 
cavity  of  the  chorion,  to  the  formation  of  which  we  have- 
fuppofed  that  b'ag  contributes,  but  never  under  the  membrane- 
tIjHt  inclofes  the  inteftine  and  yolk-bag. 

Haller  ftates  that  he  examined  the  valves  upon  the  inne» 
furfkce  of  the  yolk-bag  with  a lene,  and  diftinXly  favr  the 

krteffiaiforna^ 
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intcftinlform  tubes  upon  tbe  edges  of  tbe  valves  moft  beauti- 
fully curled  and  folded  upon  themfelves.  He  failed  to  fee  the 
aperture  of  thefe  tubes.  By  maceration  in  water  they  were 
detached  from  the  valves,  and  fwam  in  the  water.  The 
valves  themfelves,  by  a longer  maceration,  were  alfo  fepa- 
rated. 

The  chid  increafes  regularly  in  fize,  though  not  fo  rapidly 
as  during  the  early  part  ot  incubation.  Haller  obferved  the 
feathers  upon  the  eye-Iuh  at  this  period,  and  that  the  fpleen 
had  acquired  the  figure  it  preferves  through  life. 

The  curdy,  or  coagulated  fubjlance  is  now  found  in  the  oefo- 
phagus  and  the  crop,  as  well  as  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
Harvey  found  this  fubllance  principally  in  the  fiomach  : this 
appears  to  be  the  cafe,  and  when  met  with  in  other  places, 
it  would  feem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  ilomach  to 
them. 

The  end  of  i6  days,  or  384  hours,  the  fpace  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  membrane  lining  the  lliell,  for  contain- 
ing air,  is  much  increafed  fince  the  period  at  which  we  have 
lali  mentioned  it.  About  one-fixth  of  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  egg  is  occupied  by  air. 

i This  circumllance  depends  upon  the  diminution  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  white,  which  is  at  prefent  reduced  to  a very 
frriall  fize. 

The  texture  of  the  white  continues  to  become  firmer. 

Upon  removing  the  chorion,  which  now  completely  en- 
clofes  the  white,  that  humour  is  found  to  poffefs  a tliin 
tunic,  which  is  proper  to  it.  This  membrane  is  evidently  of 
a late  growth,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  veffels  of  the 
yolk-bag  extending  beyond  the  feptum,  or  that  portion  of 
the  bag  which  is  bounded  by  the  vafcular  circle,  and  wliich 
is  in  contadf  with  the  white. 

The  fluid  of  the  amnios  is  fomewhat  diminifhed. 

'YYit  yolk-bag  in  the  egg  of  the  hen  is  generally  formed  into 
three  lobules,  although  many  authors  fpeak  only  of  two 
lobes  at  this  time  ; one,  which  is  the  moll  dillindf , but  the 
fmalleft,  lies  upon  the  fide  of  the  body  of  the  chick,  between 
the  head  and  the  thigh  : the  two  others  are  placed  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  chick. 

Maitre  Jan  deferibes  the  yolk-bag  as  being  formed  only 
into  two  lobes,  but  ready  to  enter  the  abdomen,  of  which 
he  gives  a figure  at  this  period,  and  of  a fiflure  that  afeends 
from  the  umbilicus,  between  the  two  redti  mufcles  of  the 
belly  of  the  chick.  He  likewife  deferibes  the  dutfus  vitello- 
inteftinalis  for  the  firlt  time,  which,  with  the  yolk-bag,  he 
fucceeded  in  inflating  from  the  crop  of  the  chick  ; and  he  fays 
this  part  is  not  to  be  demonftrated  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  end  of  the  i6th  day,  on  account  of  its  extreme  tender- 
nefs ; but,  as  already  mentioned,  we  have  found  the  dudl  on 
the  13  th  day. 

Haller  found  the  inteftines  before  this  period  to  be  irritable. 
When  ftimulated,  they  contrafled  into  knots. 

The  blood-veflels  of  the  yolk-bagappearfewerandfmaller, 
owing,  in  part,  to  their  being  fo  much  more  involved  in  the 
valvular  coat  than  they  were  in  the  middle  periods  of  incu- 
bation. The  branches  of  the  blood-velfels  of  the  yolk-bag 
are  larger  than  the  trunks,  and  the  veins  are  ftill  vaftly 
greater  than  the  arteries.  Haller  ftates  that  the  vein  going 
upon  one  of  the  valves,  is  a larger  veflel  than  the  trunk,  from 
whence  all  the  arteries  of  the  yolk-bag  take  their  origin. 

The  End  of  s')  Days,  or  408  Hours — Haller  admits  the 
appearance  of  three  lobes  of  the  yolk  at  this  date,  which  we 
have  feen  before. 

The  arteries  of  the  chorion  are  extremely  large ; we 
have  fucceeded  in  introducing  a pipe  into  them,  and  injeft- 
ing  them  with  coloured  fize,  which  makes  a beautiful  prepa- 
ration. Haller,  in  his  obfervation  of  this  date,  found  both 


the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  chorion  to  be  a purple  colour, 
and  the  veins  more  violet  than  the  arteries. 

It  now  appears  that  there  are  two  feries  of  veffels  belong- 
ing to  the  yolk-bag.  I'he  branches,  which  are  fpread  upon 
the  external  membrane  of  the  bag,  appear  to  be  the  fame 
which  formed  the  vafcular  area  in  the  early  periods  of  incu- 
bation. The  veffels  of  the  internal  coat  are  diftributed  to 
the  valves.  Both  feries  contribute  to  the  vafcular  circle, 
which,  as  we  have  before  ftated,  is  the  remains  of  the  vein 
that  formed  the  contour  of  the  vafcular  area.  Maitre  Jan 
fays  there  are  feveral  layers  of  the  membrane  which  contains 
the  yolk,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  miftook  for  one  that 
membrane  which  inclofes  the  yolk-bag,  the  inteftines,  and  a 
part  of  the  chick. 

Coiter  has  found  the  yolk-bag  within  the  belly  of  the  chick 
at  the  17th  day  ; but  the  ingurgitation  of  the  yolk  is  a later 
event,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  other  writers. 

Tliere  is  now  a circular  arrangement  of  mufcular  fibres 
around  the  opening  into  the  belly  of  the  chick  at  the 'umbi- 
licus. This  fphinifter  was  not  apparent  before,  and,  as  we 
(hall  foon  find,  is  a very  elfential  llrudlure  in  the  laft  periods 
of  incubation. 

If  the  yolk-bag  be  opened,  and  the  valvular  membranes 
cleaned  by  frequent  ablution  and  floated  in  clear  water,  the 
fides  of  the  valves  will  be  found  to  be  perforated  by  a great 
number  of  foramina,  fo  as  to  give  the  valves  the  appearance 
of  lace.  The  intclUniform  tubes  alfo  upof.i  the  edges  of  the 
valves  will  be  partially  detached  ; the  portions  that  remain 
refemble  pieces  of  cylindric  tubes. 

Many  of  the  blood-veflels  upon  the  external  furface  of  the 
yolk-bag  contain  apparently  but  little  blood,  and  have  a 
greenifii  colour,  as  if  conveying  a yellow  or  green  fluid. 

The  End  of  the  i?>lh  Day,  0^432  Hours. — The  two  layers 
of  the  external  membrane,  which  immediately  lines  the  fliell, 
are  feparate  for  about  one-third  of  their  extent,  and  can  with 
little  pains  be  detached  from  each  other  until  near  the  fmall 
end  of  the  egg.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  between 
thefe  layers,  although  much  increafed,  is  lefs  than  might  be 
fiippofed,  as  the  layers  are  not  far  afunder,  except  at  the 
great  end  of  the  egg. 

The  water  of  the  amnios  is  a good  deal  diminiflicd,  and  its 
membrane  is  applied  in  folds  to  the  furface  of  the  chick. 

The  chorion  has  attained  a very  confiderable  ftrength,  ad- 
mitting of  examination  and  difl'edfion,  without  being  pre- 
vioufly  hardened  by  fpirits  or  vii'.egar.  When  this  m.em- 
brane  is  laid  open,  there  is  fome  tough  lyniphy  fubftance 
found  under  it  in  layers  or  ftreaks,  which  has  been  millakeu 
for  a membrane  by  fome  anatomills.  There  i.s  generally  mixed 
with  this  fubftance  a certain  quantity  of  calcareous  matter. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  fuppofed  to  be  a kind  of  excrement,  or 
the  fecretion  of  the  kidnies.  Thefe  white  flakes  are  what 
have  been  called Jlria  reticulata  urina  by  Malpighi,  and  were 
deferibed  by  him  as  being  found  in  the  allantois. 

When  the  chorion  is  opened  and  turned  down  off  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg,  it  appears  to  be  a diftindl  bag,  and  only 
connedted  to  the  other  parts  by  reflexions  of  fine  membrane. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  in  the  courle  of  the  trunks  of  its  blood- 
veflels,  and  at  the  junXion  of  the  yolk  and  white. 

The  yolk-bag  is  now  often  found  gathered  into  more  lobules 
than  tliree,  fome  of  which  have  entered  the  abdomen  of  the 
chick,  through  the  aperture  at  the  umbilicus.  The  forming  of 
the  yolk-bag  into  lobes  and  lobules,  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  contraXion  of  the  membrane  that  contains  it,  tmd  the  in- 
teftincsof  the  chick;  for,  when  the  yolk-bag  is  taken  out  of 
this  membrane,  it  fpreads  out  into  nearly  it?  original  figure, 
except  that  there  is  a marked  depreffion  where  the  white  is 
joined  with  it,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  bag  is  fomewhat  elon- 
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gated.  It  feemi  likewife  to  be  the  contradion  of  the  fame 
membrane  which  urges  the  yolk-bag  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  chick. 

The  yolk  appears  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  the  preceding 
days  ; bat  on  the  clofeft  examination  we  have  not  been  able 
to  difeover  any  of  it  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  We  have  ob- 
ferved  at  this  period,  although  it  probably  exills  much  fooner, 
an  appearance  of  yellow  vefTels  accompanying  on  each  fide 
the  blood-vefiels  of  the  yolk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fmall 
reins  generally  attend  arteries.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  whether  this  appearance  be  caufed  by  real  veffels 
filled  with  a yellow  fluid,  or  by  the  inner  coat  of  the  bag 
being  feen  through  the  outir,  producing  on  the  edge  of  the 
tradt  of  tlie  real  blood-vefiels  an  appearance  of  yellow  lines. 

The  chick  has  now  attained  nearly  the  utmoft  fize  that  it 
will  pofiefs  while  in  the  egg.  Its  form  is  entirely  that  of  the 
excluded  chick,  except  that  its  abdomen  is  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  yolk-bag  which  is  admitted 
into  that  cavity. 

The  different  organs  of  the  chick  are  very  perfedl.  The 
convolutions  of  the  inf^ines  which  were  outfide  are  taken 
into  the  belly  with  a portion  of  the  yolk-bag,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Maitre  Jan  Itates  that  he  found  about  this  period 
the  tympanum  and  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  hard,  and  nearly  of 
their  full  lize.  All  the  bones  have  acquired  offeous  matter 
and  confiderable  hardnefs. 

The  bile  contained  in  \X\e  gall-bag  is  an  intenfe  green,  and 
gives  that  bag  a blue  colour. 

The  end  of  the  igth  day,  or  4J6  hours,  the  air-cell  ex- 
tends round  one-half  of  the  cavity  of  the  egg. 

The  amnios  is  in  fome  inftances  found  to  be  ruptured  by 
the  bill  of  the  chick. 

According  to  Haller,  the  chick  begins  to  cry  about  this 
period.  Harvey  and  Langly  alfo  heard  the  piping  of  the 
chick  at  this  date.  Some  other  authors  have  not  noticed 
the  chick  to  cry  until  the  twentieth  day,  which  agrees  with 
our  obfervations.  Still,  however,  the  time  at  which  the 
chick  begins  to  cry  is  fubjeft  to  vary,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  it  is  expofed.  Thus,  in  an  egg  ft-om 
which  no  found  iffucs  while  it  is  in  the  neft,  if  placed  upon 
warm  water  the  piping  of  the  chick  will  be  heard. 

The  chorion  begins  to  appear  a little  faded,  the  circulation 
of  blood  upon  the  membrane  being  carried  on  more  llug- 
gifiily.  This  change  feems  to  be  preparatory  to  the  deffruc- 
tion  of  that  membrane  which  is  about  to  happen. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  yolk-bag  and  its  contents 
have  been  received  into  the  abdomen.  If  that  cavity  be 
opened,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  bag  is  preffed  in  amongft;  the 
different  vifccra,  to  which  its  figure  is  capable  of  being  per- 
fectly accommodated  in  confequence  of  its  folds  and  lo- 
bules. 

The  'while  is  reduced  to  a few  irregular-fiiaped  knots, 
which  generally  contain  fome  calcareous  matter  that  appear 
to  remain  after  all  the  liquid  parts  of  the  albumen  have  been 
removed.  The  knots  are  compofed  of  the  chalazae,  and  the 
membrane  of  the  white  compreffed  together. 

Maitre  Jan  very  readily  fucceeded  in  dillending  the  yolk- 
bag  and  the  duclus  vitello-intellinalis,  by  blowing  air  into 
the  oefophagus,  but  did  not  yet  perceive  that  any  of  the 
yolk  had  paffed  through  the  du£l  into  the  inteftine. 

Haller  deferibes  at  this  date  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
valvular  llrudlure  of  the  yolk-bag  by  maceration  in  water 
for  fome  days. 

Having  firft  walked  the  fac  containing  the  yolk  with  fe- 
veral  waters,  he  found  the  edges  of  the  valves  covered  with 
the  vermiform  tubes  before  deferibed,  which  leparate  and 
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form  curves ; thefe  elongate  and  expofe  the  interval  of  their 
two  curvatures.  They  break  at  the  end,  and  the  two  ends 
become  nearly  ftraight,  remaining  attached  to  the  edge  of 
the  valve.  The  breadth  of  thefe  little  membranes  appears 
alfo  covered  with  cylindric  tubes,  fometimes  branched  and 
feparated  by  the  reticular  intervals.  The  day  after,  the 
yolk-bag  having  been  fteeped  in  water,  he  faw  the  appear- 
ance of  cylindric  tubes  forming  a net-work  upon  the  mem- 
brane which  makes  the  breadth  of  the  valves,  and  continuous 
with  the  vermiform  tubes  of  the  edges.  He  further  faw 
that  the  veffels  of  the  valves,  having  arrived  there,  were  co- 
vered with  fome  very  fine  fmall  tubes  refembling  a powder. 
The  following  morning,  he  faw  fome  of  the  tubes  which 
afeended  from  the  bafe  of  the  valves,  and  which  were  con- 
tinued with  tlie  tubes  of  the  edge.  They  were  cylindric  as 
far  as  he  could  perceive,  and  joined  in  form  of  a net-work. 
The  ftraight  veffels  went  evidently  as  far  as  the  vafcular 
circle  of  the  yolk-bag. 

The  fourth  day  many  of  the  tubes  had  difappeared,  and 
there  only  remained  on  the  edge  of  the  valves  the  membrane 
which  covered  the  trunk  of  the  veffel.  With  refpedl  to  the 
nature  of  the  tubes  on  the  fides  of  the  valves,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  By  examination  with 
a ftrong  lens  he  perceived  that  there  were  fome  real  tubes 
upon  the  fides  of  the  valves,  which  afeended  in  a ferpentine 
manner;  but  thofe  which  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  which 
form  the  net -work  on  the  breadth  of  the  valves,  were  not 
determined  to  be  tubes,  although  they  are  moft  probably  fo, 
as  they  appear  cylindric  under  every  point  ef  view,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  tubes  of  the  edge. 

The  fifth  day,  the  veffels  of  the  edge  appeared  all  unco- 
vered  ; thefe  veffels  preferved  fome  breadth,  and  a round 
figure  at  the  edge,  and  an  undulating  courfe.  It  was  more 
eafy  to  diftinguifii  the  real  veffels  which  defeend  from  the 
edge  in  a ferpentine  manner,  and  traverfe  obliquely  the 
breadth  of  the  membrane,  in  order  to  return  into  the  plain 
between  the  valves.  Haller  alfo  faw  very  evidently  fome 
branches  which  proceed  from  the  veffels  between  the  valves, 
and  which  afeend  in  a ferpentine  manner  by  the  fide  of  the 
valves,  and  communicate  with  the  trunk  which  runs  along 
the  edge.  The  remainder  of  the  valve  was  become  an  open 
net-work  of  extreme  beauty. 

The  fixth  day  many  of  the  valves  had  difappeared,  and 
others  prefeuted  only  a plaited  border,  like  a mefentery,  from 
which  the  inteftines  had  been  removed.  Mem.  i.  p.  37^. 

The  chick  at  the  prefent  date  is  about  the  fize  that  it  is 
immediately  after  cxclufion  from  the  (hell.  It  lies  coiled 
round  with  its  head  under  the  right  wing. 

The  blood-vejfels  in  the  interior  of  the  chick  have  attained 
more  of  their  proper  fize  in  proportion  to  the  parts  they 
fupply.  The  left  branch  of  the  aortt,  however,  which 
forms  the  principal  umbilical  artery,  is  Hill  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  aorta  itfelf. 

Haller  obferved  at  this  period  the  vena  eava  beat  between 
the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  end  of  the  ZQth  day,  or  480  hours,  the  Jhell  is  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  very  fragile,  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
more  extenfive  detachment  of  the  membrane  which  is  imnie 
diately  under  it.  The  brittlenefs  of  the  Ihell  is  a very  con- 
venient circumltance  at  thjs  period,  when  it  is  about  to  be 
ruptured  by  the  efforts  of  the  chick, 

It  is  ufual  at  the  prefent  date  to  find  the  greater  number  of 
the  eggs  in  a hen’s  neft  cracked  or  chipped  near  the  great 
end.  This  is  attributed  by  common  people  to  the  parent,  who 
is  fuppofsd,  by  a particular  inftind,  to  know  the  proper  pe- 
riod for  the  liberation  of  the  young  chick.  Malpighi  likewife 

E fuppofad 
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fiippofcd  that  the  fhell  was  broken  by  the  hen,  in  which  opi- 
nion Haller  feems  to  concur.  He  ftates  that  he  found  a liffure 
iu  the  iliell,  and  the  membranes  which  inclofed  the  chick,  at 
the  fame  time  entire.  Maitre  .Ian,  on  the  contrary,  aferibes 
the  fradlure  of  the  fhell  to  the  chick.  He  found  the  beak  had 
lacerated  the  membranes  before  the  flieli  was  broken ; and 
having  watched  the  eggs  at  the  time  the  chicks  began  to 
cry^  he  did  not  perceive  the  lien  touch  them  with  her  bill, 
but  that  the  ihcll  was  rujHured  from  the  iufide,  and  the 
fraftured  jiortions  were  puihed  outwards.  This  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  fhell  is  opened,  cxaftly  accords  with 
our  obfervations.  We  have  feen  the  fliell  evidently  broken 
from  within  ; befides,  the  fadl  of  birds  being  hatched  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  proves  decidedly,  that  the  afli  fiance  of  the  lien  is 
not  neceffary  for  the  fraiflure  of  the  egg. 

After  the  fhell  is  broken  the  chick  is  always  heard  to  cry, 
and  the  point  of  its  beak  is  feen  to  projecl  out  of  the  egg 
for  feveral  hours  before  the  chick  attempts  its  liberation. 

It  is  reported  by  common  people  who  have  the  care  of 
fitting  hens,  and  it  is  even  afferted  by  fome  anatomifls,  that 
the  cries  of  the  chick  are  heard  before  there  is  any  aperture 
made  in  the  fhell.  Haller  relates  that  he  took  an  egg,  in 
which  he  difeovered  the  piping  of  the  chick,  and  which  was 
at  the  fame  time  unbroken,  and  having  carefully  removed  the 
fhell,  piece  by  piece,  he  found  that  the  opaque  membrane, 
which  lines  the  fhell,  was  alfo  entire,  but  that  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  chorion  oppofite  to  the  beak  of  the  cliick. 
He  does  not  Hate  whether  the  bill  had  penetrated  into  the 
air-cell,  but  it  mofl  probably  did,  as  at  this  period  the  two 
layers  of  the  membrane  lining  the  fliell  are  feparated  beyond 
the  fituation  of  the  beak  of  the  chick.  In  another  obferva- 
tion  Haller  found  the  chorion  entire  under  the  fiflure  in  the 
• fhell,  which  was  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  egg  to  the  bill  of 
the  chick ; and  therefore  he  fuppofes  the  fliell  to  have  been 
cracked  by  the  hen.  We  cannot  pofitively  contraditl  the 
aflertion  of  the  chick  uttering  found  before  it  has  the  means 
of  freely  refpiring,  but  we  Ihould  conceive  it  extremely  im- 
probable; and  upon  every  occafion  where  we  have  heard  the 
piping  of  the  chick  iffue  from  the  egg,  we  have  found  that 
there  was  a crack  or  fradlure  in  the  fliell. 

AVhere  the  chorion  is  lacerated  by  the  beak  of  the  chick 
there  is  always  fome  blood  filed,  but  the  edges  of  the  mem- 
hrane  foon  dry,  which  prevents  any  farther  hsemorrhage;  for 
the  circulation  is  not  yet  interrupted  in  the  chorion  by  the 
coiitraclion  of  the  fphincler  at  the  umbilicus,  although  Maitre 
•Jan  deferibes  the  pafiage  of  the  yolk,  and  the  deflruftion  of 
the  cliorion,  as  events  of  the  fame  date. 

When  incubation  has  proceeded  regularly,  the  whole  of 
the  yolk-bag  at  this  period  is  found  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  whiclt  is  clofed  by  the  contradlion  of  the  circular 
fdfciculus,  of  mufcular  fibres  placed  around  the  umbilicus; 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  this  does  not,  until  near  the  exclu- 
lion  of  tlie  chick,  comprefs  the  umbilical  veflels,  fo  as  to  de- 
ll roy  their  circulation. 

The  ingurgitation  of  tlie  yolk  caufes  a great  tumefadlion 
of  the  belly  of  tlie  chick.  The  animal  refembles  one  in  a 
gravid  Hate,  but  the  belly  is  lefs  fvvollen  than  might  have 
been  fuppofed  from  the  bulk  of  the  yolk-bag.  The  latter 
does  not  lie  in  the  front  of  the  cavity,  but  is  prefled  in  be- 
tween all  the  vifeera,  and  therefore  occupies  the  leaH  pof- 
fible  fpace. 

It  is  remarked  by  Maitre  Jan,  that  more  chicks  die  about 
this  period  than  at  any  otlier  of  incubation,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  diilention  of  the  abdomen  by  the  yolk-bag ; 
but  we  fliould  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  cefTation  of  the  external 
circulation  upon  the  membrane  of  the  chorion,  which  caufes 
the  great  fatality  towards  the  end  of  incubation. 
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Ivlaltre  Jan  Hates  that  he  difeovered  the  Huid  of  the  yolk 
at  the  484th  hour  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  fmall  iii- 
teHines  ; but  fome  other  anatomiHs,  who  admit  the  paffage 
of  the  yolk  through  the  dutlus  vitello  intcHinalis,  do  not 
pretend  to  have  detefted  it  in  the  intelline  fo  early. 

The  rKr/',  about  this  period,  is  fwmetimes  obferved  to  re- 
main for  a while  pcrfeftly  motionlefs.  Harvey  fuppofed 
that  it  was  afleep  on  tbefe  occafions.  How  far  he  was  cor- 
re6l  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay. 

According  to  Haller  the  weight  of  the  yolk  is  not  fen- 
fibly  diminilhed  before  its  entrance  into  the  belly  of  the 
chick.  He  weighed  the  entire  yolk-bag  at  the  ^oedth  hour^ 
and  found  it  to  be  three  di’acbms  and  two  grains.  He  Hates 
that  the  weight  of  the  yolk,  before  incubation,  was  three 
drachms  and  ten  grains.  This  diminution  of  weight  is, 
therefore,  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
evaporation,  or  from  an  original  difference  in  the  bulk  of 
the  two  eggs  that  were  the  fubjecis  of  the  experiment. 

Haller,  in  feeking  for  the  allantois,  or  •orficula  umltltcalis,  at 
this  period.  Hates,  that  he  could  not  diilinguifh  it  from 
the  chorion,  or  rather  from  a fine  membrane  be  raifed  from 
the  interna!  I'urface  of  the  chorion  by  inflation  ; but  he  found 
a little  fac  in  the  form  of  a pear,  extremely  vafcular,  full  of  a 
yellow  mucus,  and  terminated  by  a peduncle  which  was  not  an 
inch  long.  We  have  already  deferihed  the  veficula  umbili- 
calls  as  being  loH  in  the  formation  of  the  cliorion  long  before 
the  prefent  period.  Malpighi,  likewife,  fuppofed  this  part 
to  have  the  fame  dellination  in  the  latter  periods  of  incu- 
bation : and  in  none  of  our  obiervations  have  w'c  met  with 
the  pear-fbaped  bag  mentioned  by  Haller.  Wc  have  turned 
back  tlie  cliorion  at  the  prefent  date,  and  liavc  found  it  to 
be  a perfect;  fac,  fuch  as  we  have  previuuHy  deferibed  it, 
and  connedled  with  the  adjoining  membranes  by  reflct'tions 
of  a very  delicate  texture.  Tbefe  were  readily  detached, 
and  left  the  chorion  pendent  by  its  veffels  from  the  umbi- 
licus of  the  chick.  Befides  the  blood-vcffel?,  we  could  dif- 
cover  a tranfparent  filament  paffing  to  the  inve>-tcd  bag,  which 
appeared  to  be  tubular,  and  perliaps  was  the  urachus. 

The  End  of  zi  Days,  or  the  full  Period  of  the  Jncuhation 
of  the  Hen. — When  the  progrefs  of  incubation  has  been 
regular,  the  chicks  are  now  generally  found  to  liave  aban- 
doned the  eggs,  leaving  the  fhells  with  the  fhreds  of  the 
chorion  and  amnios  behind  them.  It  luqipins,  however, 
occafionall)',  that  fome  of  the  chicks  have  been  backward 
iu  their  growth,  from  the  unfavourable  pofition  of  the  eggs 
in  the  nell,  or  the  negligence  of  the  lieu.  Tiiefe  are  fome- 
times  found  about  this  period  within  the  broken  fliell,  having 
the  remains  of  the  membranes  fiill  attaclied  to  the  umbi- 
licus. 

The  feparation  of  the  membranes  docs  net  appear  to  be 
effedled  by  a procefs  of  flougli  or  of  ulceration.  They 
appear  ratlier  to  be  torn  off,  as  fome  flircds  and  a fliort 
portion  of  the  trunks  of  the  blood-veffds  are  feen  to  pro- 
jedl  at  the  umbilicus.  The  iicmorrhage  from  tbefe  velfels 
alfo  is  not  entirely  fnpprefi'ed  by  the  conflridlion  of  the 
fphinCter  mufclc,  but  iu  a degree  by  the  alfillaiice  of  a clot 
of  blood,  which  forms  in  the  ends  of  the  torn  veffels. 

We  have  'not  been  able  to  obferve  whether  the  complete 
fradlure  of  the  fliell,  previous  to  the  cxclufion  of  the  chick, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  membranes,  are  accompliflicd  by 
the  efforts  of  the  chick  alone,  or  with  the  aliiltance  of 
the  hen. 

The  belly  of  the  chick,  after  cxclufion,  is  much  enlarged, 
though  lefs  tumid  than  it  was  when  the  yolk-bag  was  Jirlt 
taken  into  the  abdomen.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
the  yolk  begins  to  diminifli  immediately  after  it  is  admitted 
into  the  belly  of  the  chick,  although  fome  obfervations  of 
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Haller  would  lead  to  a different  eonclufion.  He  weighed 
the  egg  and  its  different  contents  at  the  526th  hour,  and 
found  the  entire  egg  to  be  15  drachm*  and  as  many  grains  ; 
the  weight  of  the  yolk,  with  fome  light  membranes  that 
adhered  to  it,  was  four  drachms.  The  foetus  weighed  five 
drachms  and  14  grains.  In  an  egg  which  had  not  been  fat 
upon,  he  found  the  weight  of  tlie  entire  egg  to  be  10 
drachms  and  threc-fixths,  and  that  of  the  yolk  three  drachms 
and  10  grains.  Tliis  account  of  the  weight  is  obvioufly 
incorrect.  See  Egg. 

Many  anatomills  ftate  that  they  have  been  able  to  deleft 
the  fluid  of  the  yolk  in  the  inteflines  at  this  period,  and  fome 
fuppofcd  that  they  found  it  had  paffed  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  even  before  the  cxclufion  of  the  chick.  Haller  found 
yolk  in  the  inteftines  at  the  end  of  the  2 iff  day,  in  one  in- 
dance  where  the  chick  had  not  left  the  egg.  Maitre  Jan 
faw  it  after  20  days  and  fix  hours.  Needham  defcribes  the 
gradual  paffage  of  the  yolk  into  the  inteffine  at  the  end  of 
incubation.  Langly  alfo  found  it  in  the  inteffine  at  the 
fame  time.  Theod.  Aides  ffates  that  before  the  chick  was 
excluded,  he  could  not  prefs  the  fubllance  of  the  yolk  into 
the  gut,  but  that  immediately  afterwards  he  was  able  to  do 
io.  Stenon  fucceeded  in  preffing  the  yolk  through  the 
duftus  vitello  inteftinalis. 

Notwithllanding  the  teftimony  of  fo  many  anatomiffs,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fubrtance  of  the  yolk  is  not 
conveyed  into  the  inteffine.  We  have  fcrupuloufly  examined 
the  inteffincs  of  chicks,  both  before  and  after  the  exclufion 
from  the  egg,  and  in  no  inffance  could  we  difcover  with  cer- 
tainty any  yolk  in  them.  In  the  laft  periods  of  incubation, 
and  until  the  chick  has  taken  its  natural  food  into  the  ffo- 
niach,  the  alimentary  canal  is  filled  with  a yellow  fluiJ,  which 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  diffinguilh  from  the  yolk ; there- 
fore, all  direct  obfervations  refpefting  the  paffage  of  the 
yolk  into  the  inteffincs  muff  be  attended  with  a degree  of 
doubt.  There  are,  neverthelefs,  many  reafons  befides  ac- 
tual examination  ; for  fuppoiing  that  the  yolk  is  not  con- 
veyed into  the  fyffem  of  the  chick  by  paffmg  firff  into 
tlie  inteftinal  canal,  which  we  (hall  ftate  in  fpeaking  of  the 
ufes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  egg,  we  are  further 
fupported  in  our  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Blumenbach, 
who  afferts  pofitively,  tliat  the  yolk  does  not  pafs  into  the 
inteiline.  We  might  alfo  quote  the  fame  opinion  held  by 
Leveille  ; but  he  advances  it  upon  falfe  grounds,  as  he  de- 
feribes  the  duftus  vitello  inteftinalis  as  a ligament,  by  which 
the  yolk-bag  is  fufpended  to  the  body  of  the  chick,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  tubular  ftrufturc  of  this  part  is  fo  palpable. 

The  fubffance  of  the  yolk  at  the  end  of  incubation  is 
extremely  tenacious  or  gluey  in  its  confi Hence,  and  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  particularly  in  the  centre. 

The  net-work  of  the  valves  upon  the  inner  membrane  is 
very  vifible  at  this  period.  We  have  thrown  coloured  fize 
into  the  blood-veffcls  of  the  volk,  and  afterwards  foftened 
by  maceration,  and  by  frequent  ablution  detached  the  inner 
membrane  ; when  we  found  that  the  bafis  ot  the  lace -like 
or  reticulated  ftrufture  of  the  valves  was  formed  by'  real 
blood-velTels,  which  prefented  the  moft  beautiful  vafcular 
apparatus  that  we  have  ever  feen.  This  mode  of  prepa- 
ration (hews,  that  the  organization  of  the  internal  membrane 
depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  yolk-bag,  and  confirms  the  account 
we  have  already  given  of  the  formation  of  the  valves.  Haller 
confidered  the  vcffels  diftributed  in  the  valvular  ftrufture  of 
the  bag  as  being  chiefly',  if  not  entirely,  venous  ; but  we 
found  them  moft  eafih'  injefted  from  the  aorta  of  the  chick. 
In  the  early  periods  of  incubation  we  kuow  that  the  branches 


of  the  veins  of  the  yolk-bag  are  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous than  thofe  of  the  arteries,  but  we  are  inclined  t» 
believe  the  arterial  branches  predominate  towards  the  end 
of  incubation.  Further  obfervations,  however,  are  necef- 
fary  to  explain  the  vacfidar  fyftern  of  this  membrane. 

Several  anatomifts  fpeak  of  a new  membrane  being  found 
upon  the  yolk-bag  towards  the  end  of  incubation,  wliich  is 
continuous  with  the  fltin  of  the  chick.  Haller,  in.  fome  ob- 
fervations, defcribes  this  membrane  in  a manner  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  tliat  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  including  the  yolk-bag  and  inteftines  of  the  chick, 
when  they  arc  on  the  outiide  of  the  body. 

We,  as  well  as  others,  have  found  the  appearance  of  a 
new  tranfpareiit  membrane  covering  the  y'olk-bag  after  it  has 
entered  the  abdomen  of  the  chick.  This  membrane  feem* 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  adheres  to  die 
infide  of  the  umbilicus,  and  to  that  point  of  the  y'olk-bag 
where  the  white  and  chalazae  were  attached.  We  have  not 
had  it  in  our  power  to  inveftigate  completely  the  conneftions 
of  the  yolk-bag  with  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  parietes  ot 
the  belly,  but  we  believe  at  prefent  that  any  appearance  of 
a third  tunic  to  tiie  bag  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

Haller  (fates  obfervations  made  upon  the  allantois  or  ve/i- 
eula  umhihcalh,  even  to  the  laft  day  of  incubation.  He  men- 
tions that  he  found  under  the  chorion  an  extremely  fine  mem- 
brane which  was  incorporated  with  the  tillue  ot  white  fila- 
ments or  itreaks  that  we  have  (poken  of  before.  He 
defcrilses  this  membrane  as  giving  an  immediate  covering  to 
tlie  cluck  : it  was  fo  tender  that  inflation  burlf  it.  He  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  either  the  an.tiios  or  the  allantois.  In  the  next 
paragraph  he  fays,  he  fought  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  and 
found  the  uracluis  there  without  having  any' conneftion  with 
the  allantois.  He  inflated  it,  one  part  of  the  air  went  out 
at  the  anus ; another  elevated  the  membi-anes  of  the  reftum. 
He  next  paifed  an  extremely  fine  probe  into  the  urachus,  and 
found  an  orifice  on  the  left  fide,  between  the  anus  and  that 
veficle  that  the  urachus  produced  by'  inflation  in  the  reftum  : 
the  probe  would  not  enter  the  plicated  mufcnlar  lac,  wbicii 
is  behind  the  reftum  and  at  the  fide  of  the  vagina. 

This  account  appears  to  us  to  be  very'  inaccurate’ in  fome 
points.  The  membrane  which  Haller  took  for  the  allantois 
was  moft  probably'  that  which  envelopes  the  y'oik-bag  and 
inteftines.  The  urachus  at  the  periods  of  incubation,  w hen 
it  can  be  found,  has  no  conneftion  with  the  yolk-bag.  Tlie 
foramen  on  the  left  fide  of  the  anus  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  probe,  and  the  mufcular  fac  he  fpeaks  of  was 
the  burfa  Fabricii. 

Changes  'which  take  place  in  the  StruHure  of  the  Chick  after 
Incubation. — Thele  chiefly  relate  to  the  difappearance  of  the 
y'olk,  and  the  degenei-acy  of  the  arterial  dufts,  which  in  tlie 
foetus  conveyed  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  aorta. 

In  tzuo  days  after  exchifton  from  the  egg,  theyo/i  is  very  ien- 
fibly'  diminiihed  in  quantity,  and  it>.  coiififtence  is  even  more 
tenacious  or  gluey  than  it  was  before. 

The  right  du3us  arteriofus,  which  is  the  firft  obliterated, 
becomes  as  fmall  as  a filament.  The  left  is,  according  to 
Haller,  diminifticd  three  limes  the  fize  it  had  during  incuba- 
tion. 

In  four  days  after  exclufion,  the  yolk  Is  found  to  be  re- 
duced two-tiiirds  of  its  bulk.  In  proportion  as  the  iubftane.e 
of  the  yolk  difappears,  the  membranes  forming  the  bag 
alfo  diir.inilh.  The  adhelion  which  we  have  meiitioned  the 
yolk-bag  to  have  with  the  internal  part  of  the  umbilicus, 
after  its  admiffion  into  tlie  abdomen,  is  now  undone.  It 
would  appear  that  this  attachment  is  produced  by  the  con- 
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tratUon  of  the  fphinfter  mufcle  upon  the  remnant  of  the 
Teflels  and  of  the  membrane*  connefted  with  the  centre  of 
the  yolk-bag. 

It  is  now  particularly  eafy  to  fee  the  origin  and  courfe  of 
the  proper  blood-vejfeh  of  the  yolk.  The  veins  belong  to  a 
fingle  trunk,  which  is  continued  along  the  mefentery,  and 
ends  in  the  vena  portae  j it  is  evidently  a branch  of  the 
mefenteric  vein.  The  arteries  are  alfo  derived  from  a fingle 
trunk,  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  mefenteric  ar- 
tery. This  trunk,  in  fome  points  of  view,  appears  to  be 
double ; it  divides,  pafles  on  each  fide  of  the  inteftine,  and 
then  unites  to  form  a fingle  vefiel  previous  to  its  diftribution 
in  the  membranes  of  the  yolk-bag.  Thefe  veffels,  and  the 
duftus  vitello  inteftinalis,  are  connefted  together  by  fome 
fine  folds  of  peritoneum,  which  are  the  continuation  of  the 
mefentery. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  duSus  arteriojus  is  completely  ob- 
literated, but  the  left  is  fcarcely  more  diminilhed  than  it  was 
on  the  fecond  day. 

In  eight  days  after  exclufion,  the  yolh  is  reduced  to  the 
fize  of  a hazel  nut.  The  duSus  vitello  intejlinalis  becomes 
thicker,  and  more  refembles  the  inteftine  than  it  did  be- 
fore. 

The  valvular  ftrufture  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the 
yolk-bag  is  no  longer  apparent. 

The  right  duSus  arteriofus,  although  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
a filament,  is  enlarged  where  it  enters  the  aorta. 

The  left  dud  is  likewife  obliterated  at  its  origin  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  ; it  is  a filament,  but  is  inferiorly  white, 
opaque,  and  larger.  Both  thefe  du6Is,  therefore,  decline  firft 
at  the  fuperior  part,  where  they  come  from  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  giixard  of  the  chick,  efpecially  if  the  animal  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  fmall  ftones  with  its 
food,  is  thick  and  mufcular  ; and  the  internal  coat,  which 
during  incubation  was  foft  and  fpongy,  is  now  become  firm 
and  dry. 

In  f6  days  after  exclufoo,  according  to  Haller,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  yolk  is  entirely  confumeci  j there  remains  but  a 
fmall  thin  fac,  lefs  than  a pea,  containing  a granular  fubftance, 
which  is  partly  of  a calcareous  nature,  and  which  is  the  dregs 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  yolk. 

Tnoenty-feven  days  after  exclufton,  Haller  found  both  the 
right  d\t8us  arteriofus,  and  the  left,  ftill  remaining  in  the  form 
of  filaments.  The  right  was  fmaller  than  the  left.  The 
latter  was  ftill  open  at  its  jundlion  with  the  aorta. 

In  three  months  after  exclufion,  the  duRus  vitello  intefinalis  is 
found  to  be  turned  down  upon  the  fide  of  the  inteftine,  to 
which  it  evidently  forms  an  appendix.  At  its  extremity  may 
ftill  be  fecn  the  remnant  of  the  yolk-bag,  reduced  to  nearly 
the  fize  of  the  head  of  a pin.  It  is  ufually  dark  coloured, 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

( In  the  adult  bird,  Stenon,  Needham,  and  Maitre  Jan,  have 
recognized  the  duRus  vitello  inteflinedis  in  the  form  of  a fmall 
caecum.  It  is  fituated  on  the  alimentary  canal,  about  midway 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  anus. 

Needham  deferibes  it  as  being  half  an  inch  long,  but  this 
is  incorreft  with  refpeft  to  any  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  but 
in  fome  other  birds  we  have  found  it  of  a very  remarkable 
fize. 

In  the  fnide  it  exceeds  in  length  the  caeca  of  the  large  in- 
teftine. 

In  the  eurleru  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  very  capa- 
cious. 

In  the  woodtotk  it  is  nearly  as  large. 

It  is  above  an  inch  long,  and  very  (lender,  in  the  blatk 


Coot ; the  caeca  of  the  great  inteftines  are  alfo  fingularly  long 
and  (lender  in  this  bird. 

In  all  the  pafferine  birds  it  is  fmall. 

In  the  fwan,  goofe,  and  duck  it  is  of  a moderate  fize. 

It  is  remarkably  fmall  in  the  heron  and  in  the  hatuk. 

In  all  the  birds  we  have  examined,  there  exifts  during  life 
fome  remnant  of  the  yolk-bag  at  the  end  of  the  caecum, 
formed  by  the  duftus  vitello  inteftinalis.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  pafferine  and  actipitrine  birds.  The 
nightingale  has  a little  fac,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea^  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  this  procefs  of  the  inteftine. 

Although  there  is  fo  much  variety  with  rcfpe£f  to  the 
figure  and  fize  of  the  caecum  of  the  fmall  inteftines  of  birds, 
the  ftrufture  of  this  part  is  conftantly  the  fame  in  every 
fpecies.  It  appears  to  poffefs  but  two  coats  ; one  is  the 
continuation  of  the  peritoneum,  covering  the  inteftine  : the 
other  correfponds  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut.  The 
internal  furface  of  the  caecum  exhibits  fmall  cells  fimilar  to 
thofe  points  of  the  alimentary  canal  on  which  the  mucous 
glands  are  congregated.  This  ftrufture  exifts  whether  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  inteftine  be  plicated  or  villous. 

We  have  not  found  the  appendix  produced  by  the  duftus 
vitello  inteftinalis  to  receive,  in  any  inftance,  the  contents 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  filled  with  a mucous  fluid, 
which  appears  to  be  fecreted  from  its  internal  furface.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  appendix  per- 
forms the  office  of  a mucous  gland  in  the  adult  bird.  The 
great  fize  which  it  poflelfes  in  the  fnipe,  curlew,  woodcock, 
and  coot  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  food 
of  thefe  birds,  although  we  cannot  at  prefent  perceive  in 
what  manner  this  part  is  fo  particularly  ufeful  to  them.  See 
Phil.  Tranf.  part  ii.  i8ii. 

In  the  Plate  defigned  to  illuftrate  the  incubation  of  the  egg, 
fg.  I.  exhibits  an  egg  with  a portion  of  the  lliell  and  the  mem- 
brane underneath  it,  removed  at  the  great  end:  a is  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  foetus  as  it  is  feen  in  the  cicatricula,  through 
the  membrane  which  covers  it ; around  it  are  the  concentric 
circles  or  waves  (halones). 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  an  egg  opened  in  the  fame  manner  in 
order  to  expofe  the  foetus  when  it  is  a little  more  advanced, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  vafcular  area  ; a,  the  foetus 
fomewhat  formed  with  the  head  like  the  top  of  a club  ; b,  the 
contour  of  the  vafcular  area  affuming  the  heart-(hape  : 
it  does  not  yet  circulate  red  blood,  but  within  it  arc 
feen  the  rudiments  of  veffels  containing  a greenifh  fluid.  Some 
of  thefe  points  are  of  a darker  colour,  and  are  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  blood. 

Fig.  3.  is  an  egg  alfo  with  the  ftiell  of  the  great  end  re- 
moved ; a is  the  foetal  chick  ; b refers  to  the  pulfating  points 
that  conftitute  the  heart ; c reprefents  tiie  appearance  of  the 
vafcular  area  after  the  circulation  of  blood  is  perfeefed  in  it. 

Fig.  4.  exhibits  a magnified  view  of  the  portion  of  the 
membranes  at  the  great  end  of  the  egg,  including  the  chick 
and  vafcular  area  about  the  fourth  day  of  incubation  ; a is 
the  thin  gliftening  membrane  which  readily  feparates  at  this 
period  from  the  reft,  turned  back  ; iis  the  fine  tranfparent 
membrane  immediately  under  the  firft,  alfo  turned  a little 
off ; c the  chick  contained  in  the  amnios  ; d the  veficula  um- 
bilicalis  attached  to  the  chick  ; e the  external  membrane  of 
the  yolk-bag  on  which  the  veffels  compofing  the  vafcular  area 
are  fecn  to  fpread  ; f is  the  internal  pulpy  membrane  of  the 
yolk-bag  which  afterwards  produces  the  valves,  the  pre- 
ceding membrane  being  partially  removed  to  expofe  it. 

5-  exhibits  a portion  of  the  yolk-bag  with  the  chick 
and  veficula  umbilicalis  confiderably  magnified  ; a the  chick  ; 
6 the  amnios ; « tlie  membranous  connexion  the  amnios  has 
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with  the  Tcficula  umbilicalis ; d the  veficula,  the  neck  of 
which  i*  feen  to  enter  the  opening  at  tlie  umbilicus  of  the 
chick. 

Ftg.  6.  is  a magnified  view  of  the  heart  of  the  chick  as 
h appears  when  hrll  formed  ; a indicates  the  horfe-lhoe 
dilatation  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  that  organ  on  the 
fecond  day. 

Fig.  7.  (hews  the  heart  and  large  velTels  of  the  chick 
magnified  after  thefe  parts  are  more  perfeAly  formed  ; a is 
the  vena  cava  ; i the  auricle  ; c the  auricular  canal ; d the 
fingle  ventricle  ; e the  bulb  of  the  aorta  ; f the  principal 
artery. 

Fig.  8.  is  a view,  alfo  magnified,  of  the  heart,  pulmonary 
arteries,  lungs,  and  aorta  of  the  chick  ; a is  the  heart  feen 
on  the  pofterior  fide  ; b,  b,  the  two  arteries  which  fend  off 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  afterwards  concur  towards  the 
formation  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Thefe  vefTels,  after  part- 
ing with  their  branches  to  the  lung*,  are  analogous  to  the 
du£fus  arteriofus  of  mammalia  ; c,  c,  are  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  veffels  laft  mentioned  ; d the  third  veflel 
of  the  heart,  which  correfponds  to  the  fuperior  'part  of  the 
aorta ; e the  abdominal  aorta,  formed  as  already  deferibed  ; 
y,  f,  the  two  lungs. 

Fig.  9.  is  a view  of  the  internal  fur  face  of  the  yolk-bag 
after  the  valves  have  begun  to  form  upon  it. 

Fig.  10.  fliews  a fimilar  view  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  yolk-bag,  when  the  valvular  apparatus  is  completely 
formed  ; a,a,a,  indicate  fome  of  the  intelliniform  tubes  upon 
the  edges  of  the  valves  ; b,  b,  the  appearance  of  vcflels  in 
the  intervals  between  the  valves.  The  valvular  projeftions 
themfelves  are  fufficiently  evident. 

Fig.  II.  (hews  a portion  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
yolk-bag  magnified ; a the  bafis  of  the  valve,  where  the 
principal  velTel  runs  ; b the  plaits  or  folds  upon  its  fide  ; c 
the  intelliniform  tubes  upon  the  edge  of  the  valve. 

Fig.  12.  is  a magnified  view  of  a portion  of  a valve  of 
the  yolk-bag  after  it  had  been  converted  into  a fine  lace, 
the  vefTels  injefted,  and  the  internal  membrane  walhed,  fo 
that  the  real  blood-velTels  alone  remain  ; a is  the  principal 
velfel  that  runs  along  the  bafe  of  the  valve  ; b the  one  which 
goes  along  the  free  edge  ■,  c the  lace-like  ramification  of 
vclfels  between  thefe  two. 

Fig.  13.  reprel'enrs  the  yolk-bag,  and  the  portion  of  the 
incell ine  with  which  it  is  connefted,  taken  out  of  the  chick 
a few  days  after  incubation  ; a is  the  yolk-bag  very  much 
reduced  in  fize,  and  of  an  irregular  form ; b the  piece  of 
intelline  to  which  tlie  yolk-bag  is  attached  ; c the  du£lus 
vitello  intcllinalis  imperfedlly  feen,  as  it  is  partly  covered 
by  the  blood-velTels  of  the  yolk-bag  ; J the  branch  of  the 
mclenteric  vein,  which  furnilhes,  in  the  early  periods  of 
incubation,  the  veins  of  the  vafcular  area  ; e the  branch  of 
the  mefenteric  artery,  which  goes  to  the  yolk-bag.  It  di- 
vides, pafles  on  each  fide  of  the  intelline,  and  unites  again 
before  it  ramifies  upon  the  yolk-bag. 

Fig.  14.  (hews  the  chick  after  the  yolk-bag  had  been 
taken  into  the  belly  ; a the  umbilical  opening  furrounding 
the  aperture,  which  is  clofed,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  by 
the  contraclion  of  this  mufcle  ; b fome  lacerated  velTels, 
and  a portion  of  the  chorion  hanging  from  the  umbilical 
aperture  ; c the  belly  of  the  chick  diilended  in  confequence 
of  the  admiffion  of  the  yolk-bag. 

Fig.  15.  is  a plan  of  the  relative  pofition  and  magnitude 
of  the  contents  of  the  egg  about  the  ninth  day  of  incuba- 
tion. The  view  is  procured  by  firll  boiling  the  entire  egg, 
and  afterwards  making  an  equal  fefiion  ; a the  edge  of  the 
(hell ; b the  cavity  left  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  (hell  to  contain  air.  This  cavity  is 
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confiderable  at  the  prelent  period  ; $ the  chick  in  it*  aii- 
nios  ; d the  yolk  ; e the  cut  edge  of  the  yolk-bag  ; f 
the  white  which  has  defeended  to  the  fmall  end  of  the  egg 
and  diminilhed ; g the  chalazsc,  much  nearer  each  other 
than  they  were  before  incubation. 

Fig.  16.  exhibits  a view  of  the  content*  of  the  egg, 
with  the  chorion  cut  open  and  turned  down  off  the  other 
parts  ; a the  chick  feen  obfeurely,  as  it  is  in  fome  meafurc 
covered  by  the  membrane  that  includes  the  yolk-bag  and 
intellines,  befides  being  furrounded  by  the  amnios,  the  fluid 
of  which,  at  the  prefent  period  is  greenilh  ; iithe  amnios 
feen  at  each  end  of  the  chick  ; c indicates  the  yolk-bag, 
which  is  divided  into  three  lobes  ; one  of  them  is  feen  to  lie 
upon  the  fide  of  the  chick  ; the  blood-veflels  of  the  yolk  ap- 
pear fmall,  and  are  indi(lin£lly  feen;  d fome  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane which  invelopes  the  yolk-bag,  intellines,  and  a part  of 
the  chick  ; e the  white  contained  in  its  proper  membrane, 
and  very  much  reduced  in  fize  ; f the  chorion  turned  down, 
and  therefore  the  furface  that  is  feen  is  the  internal ; 

g,  g,  refledlions  of  fine  membrane  w'hich  attach  the  chorion 
to  the  other  membranes  ; h,  h,  the  two  trunks  of  the  umbi- 
lical arteries,  which  each  divide  into  two  branches,  and  are 
dillributed  to  the  chorion. 

Fig.  17.  is  intended  to  explain  the  formation  of  that 
membrane  which  includes  the  yolk-bag  and  the  intellines 
of  the  chick,  and  for  this  purpofe  the  chorion  is  intirely 
removed  ; a is  the  chick  contained  in  the  amnios  ; b indi- 
cates the  membrane  of  the  yolk-bag  and  intellines  ; it  is 
feen  to  cover  a certain  extent  of  the  amnios  and  chick  ; 
it  defeends  poUeriorly  to  be  connedled  to  the  feptum,  be- 
tween the  yolk-bag  and  the  white  : anteriorly  it  is  laid 
open,  in  order  to  turn  out  the  yolk-bag,  which  was  before 
contained  in  this  membrane.  Within  the  chink  made  by  the 
incifion  are  to  be  feen  the  intellines  of  the  chick  perfedlly 
uncovered  and  defignated  by  c.  The  yolk-bag  hangs  by  the 
dudlus  vitello  intellinalis  and  its  blood-velfels,  and  is  marked 
by  the  letter  d. 

Fig.  1 8.  (hews  an  egg  with  the  great  end  fradlured  pre- 
vious to  the  exclufion  of  the  chick  : fome  more  pieces  of 
the  (hell  are  removed  in  order  to  bring  into  viaw  th'e 
membranes  that  are  lacerated  by  the  bill  of  the  chick  ; a is 
that  portion  of  the  membrane  under  the  (hell  which  forms 
the  air-cell,  and  in  which  there  is  a fmall  aperture.  The 
chorion  and  amnios  are  torn  to  a greater  extent  to  permit 
the  bill  of  the  chick  to  appear  on  the  outfide  of  the  (liell ; 
b the  bill  of  the  chick  : belide  it  are  feen  fome  points  of  fea- 
thers projedling  out  of  the  opening  made  in  the  outer 
membrane. 

Fig.  19.  is  a portion  of  the  fmall  intelline  taken  from  the 
adult  bird,  on  which  the  appendix  is  placed,  that  we  have 
deferibed  as  the  remnant  of  the  dudlus  vitello  intellinalis ; 
a the  intelline  ; b the  appendix  or  caecum  ; r is  a little 
knot  which  was,  during  fcetal  life,  the  yolk-bag. 

In  fome  of  the  preceding  figures,  the  form  of  the  chick 
is  reprefented  at  dilferent  ages,  which  the  reader  will  under- 
lland  without  the  letters  of  reference. 

Of  the  Ufes  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Egg  during  Incuba- 
tion., and  after  the  E>cluf  on  of  the  Chick. — Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chick  derives  its  nutriment  from 
the  humours  of  the  egg,  the  mode  in  which  this  is  effedled 
is  involved  in  confiderable  obfeurity.  Anatomills  have 
entertained  very  different  opinions  upon  the  fubjedt.  Some 
have  fuppofed  that  both  in  mammiferous  animals  and 
birds,  the  foetus  is  nourilhed  by  fwallowing  or  abforbing  the 
liquor  amnii. 

Heiller,  in  his  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  (lates,  that  after 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  of  the  cow  were  frozen,  he  found 
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a piece  of  icc  of  the  tkicknefs  of  a finger  extended  from  the 
congealed  amnios  into  the  mouth  of  the  foetus,  and  down  the 
oefophagus  as  far  as  the  ftomach. 

There  have  been  fometimes  feen  alfo  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  fatal  calf  the  fame  kind  of  tatty  concretions,  that  ufu- 
ally  exilt  in  the  amnios  of  this  animal.  The  hairs  of  the 
calf  have  been  difeovered  in  the  meconium.  New-born  in- 
fants have  been  obferved  to  vomit  a fluid  refeinbling  the 
liquor  amnii. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Harvey,  Haller,  and  feveral  other 
writers  upon  incubation,  that  the  ftctal  chick  frequently 
opens  and  ihuts  its  mouth  while  inclofed  in  the  amnios,  as  if 
it  were  performing  the  aft  of  fwallowing. 

The  preceding  fafts  leave  no  doubt  that  the  water  of  tlie 
amnios  palfes  into  the  ftomach  of  the  foetus,  but  by  no 
means  proves  that  it  contributes  to  the  nourilhment  of  the 
young  animal,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  if  it  were  either 
digefted  in  the  ftomach,  or  confumed  by  abforption,  it 
could  not  be  found  towards  the  end  of  gellation,  or  after- 
birth, in  the  quantity  reported. 

Thole  who  give  credit  to  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  by 
the  liquor  amnii,  cite  fome  remarkable  cafes  in  which  the 
umbilical  cord  is  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  before  birth, 
or  in  which  the  infant  has  been  born  with  the  cicatrix  at 
the  umbilicus  perfeftly  formed.  See  Obferv.  rarior  cent 
poft  pars  I.  obf.  32. — Journal  des  favans,  annee  1673, 
p.  69.  Obfervat.  communiq.  par  Chatton. — F.  Hoffmann  & 
Triller  Differt.  de  pinguid  e fucco  nutr.  fuperfl.  p.  10.  and 
Rommel  Ephemer.  nat.  cur.  die.  237,  obf.  209. 

It  fltould  be  remarked,  that  of  thefe  obfervations,  fome 
are  related  in  a manner  which  makes  tJieir  accuracy  very 
doubtful ; and  others,  even  if  correftly  ftated,  do  not 
prove  the  point  they  are  propofed  to  eftablifli.  Thus 
the  infant  with  the  cicatrized  navel  was  not  feen  by  Chat- 
ton  until  five  months  after  birth  ; and  in  fome  of  the  cafes 
where  the  cord  was  faid  to  be  injured  or  putrid  while  the 
child  was  alive,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  circulation  had 
been  deftroyed. 

We  (hould  not  have  noticed  the  doftrine  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  foetus  from  the  liquor  amnii,  as  it  is  generally  dif- 
credited,  had  it  not  been  advanced  with  fome  limitation  by 
Eobftein  in  a modern  publication.  This  author  does  not 
pretend  that  the  foetus  fwallows  the  liquor  amnii,  he  allows 
that  the  young  animal  exifts  and  increafes  in  growth,  before 
the  digeltive  organs  or  even  the  mouth  are  formed.  He  is 
alfo  aware,  that  there  have  been  monfters  produced  in  whom 
the  head  was  wanting.  He  therefore  fuppofes,  that  the 
fluid  of  the  amnios  is  taken  into  tlie  body  of  the  foetus  by 
the  abforbents  of  the  flein,  which  opinion  he  grounds  upon 
the  following  circumftances  : Many  of  the  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, he  fays,  have  no  placenta,  but  in  every  fpecies  the 
foetus  floats  in  a clear  liquor,  analogous  to  that  of  the  amnios. 
This  fluid,  he  remarks,  diminifhes  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  fcettis  ; it  likewife  remains  uncorrupted  during  foetal 
life,  which  faft,  he  thinks,  can  only  be  explained  by  its 
palling  fuccelTively  into  the  body  of  the  young  animal. 
(Lobllein  fur  la  Nutrition  du  Foetus,  § 88.)  Our  reply  to 
this  reafoning  would  be,  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  not  a nu- 
tritive fluid  perhaps  in  any  inftance  ; that  when  firft  perceived, 
it  is  in  a very  fmall  quantity  : it  is,  in  the  higher  claffes  of 
animals,  contained  in  a membrane  which  is  continuous  with 
the  Ikin  of  the  foetus,  and  which  membrane  further  derives  its 
blood-veffels  from  the  foetus.  It  is,  therefore,  a fecretion  of 
the  young  animal.  During  feveral  days  of  incubation  it 
increafes  as  the  chick  grows,  and  in  the  latter  periods  does 
not  perhaps  aftually  diminiftt  in  quantity,  but  ceafes  to  in- 
rreafe  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  chick  i for 


which  reafon  it  appears  lefs  than  it  did  when  the  chick  was 
fmall.  The  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii  at  any  given  time, 
even  admitting  that  it  is  not  fecreted  by  the  foetus,  would 
be  quite  infufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  latter.  The 
principal  part  of  this  fluid  alfo  is  loft  when  the  membrane 
that  contains  it  is  ruptured,  previous  to  the  liberation  of  the 
young  animal  from  the  uterus  or  the  egg.  We  (hould,  on  all 
tliefe  grounds,  deny  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  deftined  to  fullain 
the  foetus  in  any  circumftances. 

In  all  oviparous  animals,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  fuppofing 
the  liquor  amnii  to  be  a nutritive  fluid,  as  there  are  other 
humoin’S  provided  for  the  purpofe  of  nourifhing  the  foetus. 
The  fonrees  of  nutriment,  during  foetal  life,  are  particularly 
evident  in  the  ovum  of  birds. 

In  the  hiitory  of  incubation  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
albumen  begins  to  diminilh  as  foon  as  the  foetus  becomes  ap- 
parent, that  it  continues  to  decreafe  regularly  as  the  chick 
grows,  and  that  this  fluid  is  entirely  confunud  at  the  end  of 
incubation  ; there  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  white  of 
the  egg  is  the  fubftance  from  which  the  chick  is  formed. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  writers,  that  the  yolk  alfo 
contributes  to  the  fupport  of  the  chick  while  in  the  egg. 
This  opinion  refts  chiefly  upon  the  circumllance  of  the  yoik 
becoming  larger  and  more  fluid  after  the  white  begins  to 
diminifli,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  albumen  pafiing 
into  it,  that  the  two  fluids  might  be  mixed  together,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  the  fubftance  of  the  chick.  Mai- 
tre  Jan,  Ijcveille,  and  others  believed,  that  the  white  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  chala/.se,  and  thus  conveyed  into  the  yolk-bag, 
and  I.eveille  has  even  pretended  to  demon  Urate  the  tubular 
ftrufture  of  one  of  the  chalazae.  We  have  already  ftated, 
that  by  the  ftrifteft  examination  we  could  not  perceive  the 
ftrufture  deferibed  by  Leveille  ; we  are  therefore  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fluidity  of  the  yolk,  during  incubation,  is  oc- 
cafioiied  by  the  organization  of  that  humour  undergoing  a 
change  from  the  application  of  heat.  We  have  found  alfo 
the  yolk  become  fluid  wben  eggs  were  fat  upon,  which  had 
not  been  fecundated  by  the  cock,  and  in  which  the  white 
was  not  fcnfibly  diminiihed.  'I'he  wcigljt  of  the  yolk  at 
the  end  of  incubation,  almoil  proves  that  it  is  not  concerned 
in  the  nouriftiment  of  the  chick,  until  after  the  animal  is 
e.xcluded  from  the  egg. 

We  confefs,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to  form  a decided 
opinion  witlv  refpeft  to  the  manner  in  which  the  albumen  is 
carried  into  the  body  of  the  chick.  Throughout  incuba- 
tion the  white  tends  to  the  lower  and  fmall  end  of  the  egg 
the  chick  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  great  end.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  direft  communication  between  the  chick  and 
the  albumen.  The  blood-vefl'els  of  the  egg  have  apparently 
no  immediate  conneftion  with  the  white,  until  its  proper 
membrane  is  formed,  at  which  time  this  humour  is  already 
much  reduced,  and  even  then  there  are  only  a few  w^mder- 
ing  veflels  fpread  over  its  membrane.  Thefe  fafts  afford 
reafon  for  the  fuppofition  that  the  white  pail'es  into  the  yolk- 
bag,  through  the  chalaza? ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
fcarcely  credible  that  the  white,  after  being  mixed  with  the 
yolk,  (hoiild  alone  be  abforbed  during  incubation,  and  the 
latter  fluid  left  undimini(hed. 

The  chalazas,  whether  they  perform  the  office  of  abfor- 
bents or  not,  aft  as  ligaments  to  the  yolk-bag,  and  have  the 
effeft  of  keeping,  throughout  incubation,  that  furface  of  the 
bag  upperinoft  on  which  the  chick  is  lituated,  in  order  that 
it  may  receive  heat  from  the  hen.  Sec  EotJ* 

The  life  of  the  velicula  umbilicalis  is  a fubjeft  on  which  no 
fatisfaftory  theory  has  been  yet  made  out. 

The  older  anatomills  fuppofed  this  part  to  be  a refervoir 
©f  urine,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  allantois,  Lobftcin  confi- 
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^en  the  fluid  of  the  veflcula  and  the  allantois  as  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  foetus  during  the  firil  periods  of  its  exiftence. 
Soemmerrinof  and  Bliimenbachfiippofethat  the  veficula  umbili- 
calis  is  intended  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  foetus  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft.  Although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  ufe  of  tlie 
vclicula  or  allantois  has  been  in  any  degree  proved,  the  argu- 
ments employed  are  conclufive  againft  it  being  a refervoir  for 
urine,  and  particularly  fo  with  refpeft  to  birds  and  the  human 
fubjeft. 

The  veficula  umbilicalis  attains  a confiderable  lize,  and  is 
filled  with  its  proper  fluid  before  tlie  kidnies  exift  ; and 
although  the  membrane  continues  to  increafe,  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  it  contains  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  kidnies.  Wc  cannot  admit  the  reafoning  of  Haller, 
wlw  concludes  that  the  exiflence  of  fluid  in  the  allantois  is 
a proof  that  the  kidnies  fecrete  urine  before  they  are  vifi- 
ble.  It  has  not  yet  been  afeertained  that  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  allantois  is  urine  even  in  quadrupeds,  where  this  bag 
communicates  fo  plainly  with  the  bladder.  Lobllein  found, 
after  the  allantois  had  acquired  a very  confiderable  bulk,  that 
the  kidnies  were  fniall  and  pale,  and  refembled  organs  which 
had  not  yet  been  called  into  aclion.  The  bladder  alfo  was 
contrafted.  He  very  jiidicionfly  remarks,  that  if  the  allan- 
tois were  dillended  to  tlie  fize  that  it  is  known  to  poflefs  in 
the  early  periods  of  gcllation  and  incubation  by  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  kidnies,  it  would  become  before  birth  a molt 
jirodigious  fac.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine  fliould  diminilh  or  be  fufpended  after  the  kid- 
nies were  perfedlly  formed,  by  which  fnppofition  alone  the 
fmalhm  relative  fize  of  the  allantois  in  the  latter  periods  of 
foetal  life  could  be  explained 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  there  is  no  refervoir  provided 
for  anv  of  the  other  fecretions  of  the  foetus,  and  that  even 
the  gall-bag  is  not  remarkably  dillended,  although  it  evi- 
dently contains  bile  fome  time  before  birth,  and  notwith- 
Itanding  tlie  liver  is  tlie  largcll  gland  in  the  body. 

In  defcribiiig  the  progrels  of  incub ition,  we  have  mention- 
ed, that  the  veficula  umbilicalis  of  birds  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  tlie  membrane  called  the  chorion  ; that  its 
fluid  dilappears,  leaving  behind  it  fome  layers  of  a foft  cal- 
careous fubltance,  refcmbling  the  excrement  of  birds,  or 
rather  the  folid  parts  of  the  urine  of  thole  animals.  This 
cxcrcmentitious  matter  has  been  confidcred  a proof  of  the 
veficula  being  the  receptacle  of  the  urine,  but  it  fliould  be 
obferved  that  the  fame  fort  of  lubftance  is  found  after  the 
coiifumption  of  all  the  fluids  of  the  egg. 

The  fuiiclions  of  the  veficula  umbilicalis  in  birds,  if  there 
be  any  peculiar  to  it,  are  loll  iu  thofe  of  the  chorion. 

By  recurring  to  the  hillory  of  incubation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  external  membrane  of  tlie  yolk-bag,  on  which  the 
Milcular  area  is  fpread,  and  the  chorion,  receive  a vaftly 
larger  quantity  of  blood  than  circulates  at  any  one  moment  in 
tlir  body  of  tiie  chick.  The  chorion  is  not  originally  a vaf- 
cului'  memliraiie  ; its  vcflels  arife  with  the  vdicuia  umbilicalis, 
by  which  they  are  conducted  from  the  body  of  tiie  fcctiis. 
The  vafculanty  of  the  chorion  in  fome  degree  fiicceeds  that 
of  the  vafcular  area ; it  appertains  chiefly  to  the  arterial 
fyftem,  whilft  that  of  the  area  is  almoll  entirely  produced  by 
veins. 

The  ufe  moll  commonly  aferibed  to  thefe  two  great  fyftems 
of  extraneous  vcffels,  is  the  oxydation  of  the  .blood  of  ttie 
foetus,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  alfo  believed  that  the  air  is  ad- 
nutted  into  the  great  end  of  the  egg.  We  have,  however, 
been  led  to  eirtertain  a different  opinion  of  the  offices  of  the 
vafcular  area,  chorion,  and  air-cell,  in  confequence  of  fome 
e.xpcriiueata  we  have  made,  wliich  we  (hail  lay  before  the 
reader. 


Experiment  i. — Two  eggs  of  a /jen  were  opened  at  the 
great  end  by  deftroying  the  fliell  and  outer  layer  of  the 
membrane  compofing  the  air-cell.  The  blood-vefl'els  were 
feen  through  the  membrane  of  a deep  purple  colour. 
Being  expofed  to  the  atmofpheric  air,  they  became,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a vivid  fcarlet.  The  fame  eggs  were  then  placed 
in  a jar  filled  with  fixed  air,  and  their  blood  very  foon  re- 
affumed  its  original  purple  colour  ; and  upon  the  eggs  being 
again  brought  into  the  common  air,  the  fcarlet  colour  of  the 
blood  was  fpeedily  revived.  One  of  thefe  eggs  had  its 
blood  rendered  venous  and  the  other  arterial,  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned.  Both  were  then  placed  in  a veffel  of  water, 
in  which  they  remained  all  night,  and  on  the  next  morning 
each  continued  to  preferve  its  proper  colour. 

Ex.  2. — We  took  an  egg  which  had  been  fat  upon  i8 
days,  and  having  removed  a fquare  portion  of  the  fliell  and 
membrane  forming  the  air-cell,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
fize,  it  was  placed  in  ajar  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  over  a bath 
of  quickfilver,  which  was  kept  throughout  the  experiment, 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  at  the  temperature  of  104  Fahrenheit- 
The  motions  of  the  chick  caufe  an  egg  to  roll  upon  a fmooth 
furface,  but  in  this  inftance  no  motion  was  perceived.  After 
the  egg  had  remained  an  hour  in  the  fixed  air  it  was  taken 
out,  and  the  aperture  of  the  fliell  was  carefully  clofed  with 
paper  and  glue,  and  two  hours  elapfed  before  the  e?g  began 
to  roll  upon  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  Upon  this  occa- 
fion,  therefore,  the  chick  appeared  to  have  been  fubmitted 
tliree  hours  to  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  without 
being  dellroyed. 

Ex.  3. — All  egg,  at  the  iSth  day  of  incubation,  was 
deprived  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  fliell,  and  of  the  mem- 
brane that  lilies  the  (hell,  fo  that  the  vefl'els  of  the  chorion 
were  fully  expofed.  The  membrane  of  the  chorion  was 
moillened  to  increafe  the  effefl.  The  egg  was  fuffered  to 
remain  for  25  minutes  in  the  fixed  air,  during  which  time 
the  cliick  fliewed  no  motion ; but  upon  being  removed  into 
atmofpheric  air  it  (Iruggled  as  ufual. 

Ex.  4. — The  air  contained  in  the  cells,  during  the  latter 
(lages  of  incubation,  was  collcdled  from  a number  of  eggs, 
and  fubjedled  to  experiment  in  a graduated  glals  tube.  It 
afforded,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  fame  produ6ls  that  are 
obtained  from  atmofpheric  air,  after  it  has  been  fpoiled  by 
refpiration  ; from  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  the 
prefence  of  undiluted  fixed  air  in  the  2d  and  3d  experi- 
ments that  caufed  the  motions  of  the  chick  to  ceafe,  and 
not  tlie  abfence  of  oxygen  gas. 

Ex.  5. — Being  aware  of  the  fatal  effedls  upon  the 
chick,  which  have  been  reported  to  follow  covering  the 
(hell  of  the  egg,  fo  as  to  (lop  the  further  admiffion  of  air 
into  it,  we  varniflied  the  furface  of  fcveral  eggs  ac  different 
periods  of  incubation.  The  refult  of  this  experiment  was 
nearly  the  fame  in  every  initance.  The  chick  always  died  ; 
not,  however,  immediately,  but  in  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
and  apparently  not  in  confequence  of  being  unfupplied  with 
frelh  air,  but  from  being  unprovided  with  any  kind  of  air 
to  occupy  the  fpace  caufed  by  the  expenditure  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  egg  in  the  formation  of  the  chick  : for,  in 
thefe  cafes,  wc  found  the  yolk  more  or  lels  diforganized,  the 
membranes  fonictimcs  ruptured^  and  the  feetus  always  mal- 
formed or  miperfc6lly  developed.  If  the  death  of  the  chick, 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  deprivation  of  oxygen,  it  would 
have  been  immediate,  and  unattended  with  any  change  in  the 
ftruftxK’e  of  the  feetus. 

The  gradual  admilEon  of  air  into  the  eggs  of  birds  takes 
place  as  a matter  of  neceffity,  becaufe  the  (hell,  being  hard  and 
anyieldiug,  cannot  accommodate  its  form  to  the  bulk  of  its 
contcHU  in  proportion  as  they  diminiili ; for  the  parts  origi- 
nally 
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pally  contained  in  the  egg  occupy  a much  larger  fpace,  as 
already  mentioned,  than  when  the  chick  is  fully  formed. 

The  preceding  experiments  prove  that  the  air  does  not 
pafs  into  the  egg  for  the  purpofe  of  efFefting  any  change  in 
the  blood  of  the  foetal  chick,  fimilar  to  the  procefs  of  refpi- 
ration,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  true,  never- 
thelefs,  that  when  the  blood  is  firft  expofed  to  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  great  end  of  the  egg,  it  becomes  oxydated  by 
it  ; and  hence,  during  the  firft  days  of  incubation,  all  the 
blood-veflels  of  the  vafcular  area  are  obferved  to  be  of  an 
arterial  colour  ; but  as  there  are  no  means  of  expelling  the 
air  as  it  becomes  fpoiled,  and  as  the  fupply  of  pure  air  after- 
wards is  too  fmall  in*quantity  to  produce  any  effeft  upon 
the  blood,  all  the  veffels  are  of  the  purple  or  venous  colour 
in  the  latter  periods  of  incubation.  This  appearance  of  the 
blood  has  been  obferved  to  exift  by  many  writers  tipon  in- 
cubation, and  coincides  with  the  experiments  we  have  re- 
lated above. 

It  may  be  afked,  what  end  is  anfwered  by  the  diftribution 
of  fo  much  blood  to  the  membranes  of  the  egg,  if  it  be  not 
for.  its  expofure  to  oxygen  gas  ? This  is  a queftion  wliich, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  folved  by  diredt  experiments. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  it  is  neceffary,  during  foetal 
life,,  to  have  a greater  quantity  of  blood  formed  than  is  em- 
ployed in  the  organs  of  the  young  animal.  The  fundtions 
of  the  blood-veflels  of  the  foetus  are  almoft  confined  to  the 
creation  of  its  body  ; but  in  the  adult  animal  the  principal 
part  of  the  mafs  of  blood  is  confumed  in  furnifhing  the  va- 
rious fecretions.  The  vafcular  membranes  of  the  ovum  may 
be  confidered  as  performing  the  office  of  the  various  fecretory 
organs,  the  adlions  of  which  are  dormant,  at  lead  during 
the  early  periods  of  foetal  life.  By  this  means  alfo  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  are  accuftomed  to  the  preparation  and 
prefence  of  a quantity  of  blood  wdiich  is  wanted  immediately 
after  the  young  animal  leaves  the  uterus  or  the  egg : 
indeed,  without  fuch  a provifion,  it  would  feem  to  be 
impoflible  for  the  foetus  to  affume,  ia  a moment,  the  func- 
tions of  an  independent  date  of  exiftence. 

Further,  the  extraneous  circulation  on  the  membranes  ap- 
peari  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
egg  are  converted  into  blood.  This  is  almoft  demonftrated 
in  the  vafcular  area,  in  which  the  red  blood  appears  before 
its  veffels  have  any  vifible  connection  with  the  body  of  the 
chick. 

The  membrane  containing  the  vafcular  area,  therefore,  we 
deem  the  organ  of  nutriment  and  aflimilation.  It  corre- 
fponds  to  the  different  vifeera  which  convert  the  food  into 
blood  in  the  full-grown  or  perfedt  animal.  The  chorion 
of  birds  fupplies  the  place  of  the  vifeera,  which  return  the 
particles  of  the  adult  body  to  the  common  dock  of  nature. 
We  could  draw  many  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  theory 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  claffes  of  animals,  and  from 
the  ftruAure  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  in  particular  animals  of 
a higher  rank  ; but  it  does  not  feem  confident,  with  the 
nature  of  the  prefent  article,  to  enter  into  an  extenfive  phy- 
fiological  difeuflion. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  does  not  re- 
ceive that  effedt  from  the  air  which  gives  the  arterial  cha- 
radler,  it  becomes  defirable  to  afeertain  the  power  of  the 
foetus  for  generating  animal  heat.  With  this  view  we  have 
inftituted  the  following  experiments. 

Ex.  I . — An  egg,  on  which  the  hen  had  fat  1 7 days,  was 
placed  upon  a bath  of  mercury  heated  to  104°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  feveral  hours.  The  heat 
of  the  room  was  75’.  The  upper  furface  of  the  membranes, 
when  the  Ihell  was  broken  to  admit  the  thermometer,  raifed 
he  inftrument  to  93°.  The  interior  of  the  egg  was  95°,  and 


on  the  inftrument  being  thruft  down  fo  as  to  touch  that  part 
of  the  (hell  in  contadf  with  the  mercury,  it  did  not  rife  higher 
than  100°.  From  this  experiment,  the  ftandard  heat  of  the 
chick  appeared  to  be  about  95°. 

Ex.  2. — An  egg,  at  the  fame  period  of  incubation  as  the 
lad,  had  the  fliell  entirely  removed,  and  was  placed  upon  a 
mercurial  bath  at  the  heat  of  83'’,  the  air  of  the  apartment 
being  73°.  The  centre  of  the  egg  preferved  the  inftrument 
at  88®,  and  when  puflied  down  upon  the  membranes  next  the 
mercury,  it  did  not  fail  below  85°. 

Ex.^. — A chick,  about  18  days  old,  was  removed  from  the 
egg  and  its  membranes,  and  expofed  for  fome  time  upon 
the  furface  of  a bath  of  quickfilver  at  the  temperature  of 
79®,  and  becoming  gradually  cooler  as  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
rounding air  was  yy®.  The  thermometer  was  introduced 
into  the  thorax  of  the  chick,  and  ftood  at  80°  for  a Ihort 
time,  even  after  the  chick  had  died. 

The  heat  of  the  different  parts  of  the  incubated  egg  can- 
not be  expefted  to  correfpond  with  each  other  as  long 
as  external  heat  or  cold  is  applied  to  one  furface  only, 
but  the  three  laft-mentioned  experiments,  notwithftanding, 
appear  to  us  conclufive,  with  refpetf  to  the  foetal  chick  pof- 
fefling  an  independent  temperature,  and  being  capable  of 
refifting,  to  a certain  extent,  both  foreign  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  proper  to  oblerve,  that  we  have  made  fome  experi- 
ments with  refpeft  to  the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
animal  heat  of  the  foetus  in  mammalia,  which  entirely  cor- 
refpond in  their  refults  with  thofe  above  related  ; and,  there- 
fore, fortify  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  abfence  of  any 
procefs  analogous  to  refpiration  during  foetal  exiftence,  and 
likewife  prove  that  the  young  animal  has  an  independent 
temperature. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  yolk  lofes  very 
little,  if  any,  of  its  original  weight  during  incubation  ; 
but  that  after  the  chick  is  excluded  from  the  fhell  it  is 
fpeedily  confumed.  This  humour,  therefore,  is  obvioufly 
defigned  for  a provifional  nutriment  to  fuftain  the  chick 
until  it  is  able  to  procure  a fufficient  quantity  of  its  natural 
food.  This  difpofition  of  the  yolk  is  particularly  necef- 
fary to  thofe  birds  that  live  in  a wild  llate,  but  is  ufeful 
to  all. 

Anatomifts  are  divided  with  rcfpeift  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  yolk  is  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  of  the  chick. 
Some  affert  that  it  pafl'es  into  the  alimentary  canal,  through 
the  du6lus  vitello  inteftinalis,  where  it  is  digefted  previous  to 
its  being  abforbed  by  the  laefteals.  Others  deny  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  ftomach  or  inteftines,  and  believe  that 
it  is  abforbed  immediately  from  the  yolk-bag.  We  are 
difpofed  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion,  both  from  never  having 
being  able  to  difeover  any  yolk  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  and 
from  a number  of  reafons,  which  indirecUy  go  to  difprove 
the  paffage  of  the  yolk  through  the  duftus  vitello  intelli- 
nalis. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  power 
by'  which  the  yolk  can  be  tranfmitted  into  the  inteftine. 
The  yolk-bag  itfelf  has  no  mufcular  coat,  and  the  mere 
preffure  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  of  the  cliick,  even 
if  fufficiently  ftrong,  would  be  exerted  as  much  upon  the 
inteftines  as  the  yolk-bag,  and  might  therefore  as  readily 
urge  the  contents  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  as  the  yolk 
into  the  gut  ; for  the  duftus  vitello  inteftinalis  does  not 
penetrate  the  coats  of  the  inteftine  obliquely,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effeft  of  a valve,  but  has  merely  a flight  contraftiou 
at  the  orifice,  which  mull  operate  equally  on  both  fides. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  necelfity  for  the  yolk  to 
pafs  into  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  be  fubjedled  to  any 
procefs  of  digeftion  or  aflimilation  previous  to  its  entering 
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the  fjrftem  of  the  chick.  It  is  already  a vital  fluid,  which 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  eggs.  (See  Egg.)  If  the  humours  of  the  egg  did 
not  poflels  vital  'properties,  tliey  would  very  fooii  become 
putrid  from  the  heat  of  incubation. 

When  we  contemplate  the  ftru£lure  of  the  yolk-bag.  it 
muft  be  perceived  to  be  not  only  continuous  with  the  intel- 
tinal  canal,  but  to  refemble  the  latter  in  organization,  ex- 
cept that  the  mufcular  coat  is  wanting.  The  external 
membrane  of  the  bag  differs  in  no  refpedi  from  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  inteftines ; and  the  internal  membrane  is  fo 
analogous  to  the  villous  coat,  that  we  cannot  hefitate  to  al- 
low them  the  fame  funftions.  No  advantage,  therefore, 
w'otild  be  gained  by  the  paffage  of  the  yolk  into  the  in- 
teftine. 

The  abforption  of  this  humour,  by  the  valvular  or  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  yolk-bag,  feems  proved  by  the 
organization  of  the  yolk  undergoing  a change  upon  the 
furface  which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrane,  while  the 
central  part  is  unaltered.  The  circumllance  alfo,  of  a con- 
crete fubffance,  refembling  the  refidne  of  the  albumen,  being 
left  in  the  yolk-bag  after  the  nutritious  parts  of  the  yolk 
arc  confumed,  affords  a ftrong  evidence  that  the  latter  are 
removed  by  a procefs  of  abforption  ; for  if  the  yolk  paffed 
through  the  duftus  vitello  inteftinalis,  it  would  difappear 
without  diftinclion  of  parts. 

The  authors  who  believe  that  the  yolk  is  carried  into 
the  fyftem  without  a previous  preparation  in  tlie  alimentary 
canal,  attribute  the  office  of  abforption  to  the  red  veins. 
In  proof  of  this  opinion  Blumenbach  and  others  ftate  that 
they  have  detected  upon  fome  occaflons  a yellow  fluid  in 
the  veins  of  the  bag,  which  they  have  fuppofed  to  be  the 
yolk  in  its  paffage.  Notwithftanding  this  appearance,  which 
we  have  fometimes  alfo  feen,  it  appears  to  us  moff  probable 
that  the  yolk  is  abforbed  by  the  fame  fyffem  of  veffels 
which  take  up  the  chyle  from  the  fmall  inteilines.  The 
yolk-bag  and  inteftinal  canal,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
continuous  parts,  and  fimilarly  organized.  The  yolk-bag 
is,  in  faft,  a procefs  of  the  inteftines,  and  fhould  be  con- 
lidered  as  a portion  of  the  body  of  the  chick.  It  is  fup- 
plicd  by  the  fame  blood-veffels  as  the  inteftines  ; why  fhould 
wc  therefore  deny  it  the  latfeal  veffels  ? 

Another  argument  againft  the  abfovhing  fumftion  of  the 
veins  of  the  yolk-bag  may  be  deduced  Ironi  the  fize  of 
thefe  veffels  at  different  periods.  Huring  the  early  part 
of  incubation  they  are  large  and  miinei  ous  ; but  after  the 
yolk-bag  paffes  into  the  abdomen  of  the  cluck,  where  their 
abforbing  fundlion  chiefly,  it  not  entirely,  exills,  if  it  docs  at 
all,  they  become  fmaller  and  fe\v?r  than  the  arteries.  The 
veffels  of  the  yolk-bag,  when  tliey  conftitute  the  vafcular 
area,  are  the  organs  of  fanguiftcation  for  the  chick.  After 
incubation  they  apj>ear  to  become  the  nutritious  veftcls  of 
the  bag  itfelf. 

It  may  feem  not  eafy  to  affign  a ufe  for  the  duftus  vitello 
inteftinalis,  unlefs  we  grant  it  to  be  for  trnnfmitting  the 
fubrtance  of  the  y'olk  into  the  alimentary  canal.  If,  how- 
ever, this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  flill  a communication 
would  probably  exift  between  l!ie  yolk-bag  and  the  in- 
teftine  ; for  it  is  without  example,  we  believe,  for  the  con- 
tinuity to  be  interrupted  by  two  adjoining  cavities  tl'.at 
have  a fimilar  organization.  Tlie  duftus  vitello  inteftinalis 
we  think,  therefore,  would  exift  as  a matter  of  covirfe, 
independently  of  any  offices  it  might  perform.  We  have 
deferibed  the  purpofes  this  part  ferves  in  the  full  grown 
bird  ; it  is  not,  therefore,  without  its  ufes. 

VoL.  XIX. 


For  the  hiftory  of  foetal  life  in  oviparous  animals  in  ge- 
neral, fee  Ovum. 

INCUBUS,  in  Medicine,  from  the  Latin  incubare,  to 
lie  or  fit  vpon,  the  fame  with  the  Englifli  r.ight-mare,  ftgnifies 
a ftate  of  imperfect  fleep,  accompanied  with  an  oppreffion 
of  the  breathing,  and  frightful  dreams. 

By  the  Greeks  this  affeftion  was  defignated  by  a name 
of  fimilar  import,  ephialtes,  from  the  verb 

/ leap  vpon  ; and  it  has  received  various  other  appellations 
expreflive  of  the  fenfe  of  weight  and  oppreffion  of  the 
cheit,  the  laborious  refpiration,  &c.  as  well  as  indicative 
of  the  liypothefes  by'  which  its  occurrence  was  explained. 
Thus  it  has  been  called  IttiSoXt,  7r;»y|xo?,  eplhpfa  noiiurna, 
afhma  nodurnum,  See.  ; and  by  Pliny,  ludibria  fauni,  from 
the  fame  notion  which  diftated  the  more  modern  appellations 
of  hag-ruling,  wizard-prefing,  mare -riding  ; dier  mahr,  or  das 
reiten  der  mahr,  of  the  Germans  ; cochemar  of  the  French ; 
nlght-mare,  &c. 

This  diforder  feizes  perfons,  while  fleeping,  who  imagine 
that  they  feel  an  extraordinary  compreffion  or  weight  about 
the  breaft  and  ftomach,  which  they  cannot  by  any  effort 
ffiake  off.  In  this  agony  they  I'igh,  groan,  and  utter  in- 
diftinft  founds  ; fometimes  they  cry  out,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  attempt  to  fpcak,  or  to  move  in  vain.  Thefe 
feelings  give  rife  to  various  frightful  fuggeftions  of  the 
imagination  : the  patient  fancies  himfelf  to  be  ftruggling 
with  ftrong  men  or  devils,  or  to  be  in  a houfe  on  fire,  or 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  fea  or  fome  river  ; and 
in  attempting  to  run  away  from  danger,  or  climb  up  a hill, 
he  fancies  he  falls  back  as  much  after  every  ftep  as  he  had 
advanced  before.  At  length  the  fenfations  of  oppreffion 
become  intolerable,  and  the  patient  awakes ; but  the  terror 
excited  by  the  frightful  ideas  attending  the  night -mare, 
leaves  often  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  great  anxiety 
and  languor,  and  fometimes  a tingling  of  the  ears,  and  a 
tremor  over  the  whole  body.  ' 

It  is  altogether  uniieceffary  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  the  numerous  hypothetical  explanations  which  have  been 
attempted  to  be  given  of  the  phenomenon  of  incubus,  and 
which  have  been  detailed  by  Awen,  Bond,  and  other  writers. 
(See  Awen,  Pofit.  inaugur,  de  Incubo.  Argentorat.  1676. 
Bond,  Effay  on  'he  Incubus  or  Night-mare,  1753  ) The 
diforder  has  commonly  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a 
ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  iiniifes  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  or  from  too  g.vat  a quantity  of  blood 
being  fent  to  the  head.  The  horizontal  pofture,  in  time  of 
fleep,  and  the  preffure  of  the  ftomach  upon  the  aorta,  in  a 
fupinc  fituation,  have  been  thought  fufficient  to  occafion  a 
more  than  ufunl  diftention  of  tha  fnufts  and  other  veffels  of 
the  brain  ; and  the  weight  of  the  heart,  preffing  on  the  left 
auricle  and  large  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may,  it  is 
fuppofed,  prevent  the  eaiy  return  of  tlie  blood  from  the  lungs, 
and  thus  produce  an  oppreffion  and  fenfe  of  weight  and  futfo- 
cation  in  the  breaft.  (See  Bond, chap,  ii.)  But  without  entering 
into  a particular  examination  of  thefe  opinions,  which  are  far 
from  being  fatisfaftory,  we  may  obferve,  with  Dr.  Wbytt, 
tliat,  if  they  were  true,  fome  degree  of  the  night-mare  ought 
to  happen  to  every  body  that  lies  upon  his  back,  efpecially 
after  eating  a full  meal.  Further,  if  a horizontal  fituation 
could  overcharge  the  brain  with  blood,  fo  as  to  occafion 
the  incubus,  how  com 's  it  that  people,  who  remain  for  fome 
time  in  an  inverted  pofture,  do  not  feel  this  difeafe  beginning 
to  attack  them  ? And  why  dees  a {lighter  degree  of  the 
night-mare  fometimes  fei/.e  people  who  fleep  in  an  ereft 
fituation  in  a chair  ? a circun.itance  which  fometimes  occurs, 
not.  only  after  eating,  but  when  the  ftomach  is  out  of 
. F order, 
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order,  and  troubled  with  wind.  As  tl>e  weight  of  the 
ftomach,  even  when  filled  with  food,  can  have  fcarcely  any 
effe6t  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  fo  the 
prelfiire  of  the  heart  is  by  much  too  fmall  to  be  able  fenfibly 
to  retard  the  motion  of  that  fluid  in  the  pislmonary  veins, 
othervvife,  people  exhaufted  by  tedious  difeafes,  who  gene- 
rally lie  on  their  back,  would  be  conftantly  affeeled  with  the 
incubus. 

We  know  that  certain  medicines  or  poifons,  worms,  and 
even  corrupted  bile,  or  other  humours,  by  difagreeably  af- 
fecting the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  produce  an  oppreflion 
about  the  breaft,  wild  imaginations,  frightful  dreams,  raving, 
and  infenfibility  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  low  fpirits, 
melancholy,  and  diftuibed  fleep,  often  proceed  from  a dif- 
ordered  ftate  of  the  ftomach.  It  feems,  therefore,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  feat  of  the  night-mare  is  principally  in  that 
organ.  It  is  w'ell  afeertained  that  fome  forms  of  epilepfy, 
and  of  hyfterical  fits,  originate  from  diforder  in  that  ’vlfciis  ; 
and  Galen  confidered  the  incubus  as  a noCturnal  or  flighter 
epilepfy.  People  troubled  with  nervous  and  hypochondriac 
afleClions,  and  who  have  delicate  or  flatulent  ftomachs,  are 
more  peculiarly  fubjecl  to  this  diforder  ; and  it  is  obferved, 
that  a heavy  or  flatulent  fupper  greatly  aggravates  the 
r.ight-mare,  in  thofe  who  are  predifpofed  to  it.  The  fym- 
paihy  of  the  ftomach  with  the  head,  heart,  lungs,  and  dia- 
phragm,  is  fo  remarkable,  that  there  can  be  no  diiflculty 
in  referring  the  fevcral  fymptoms  of  the  incubus  to  a dif- 
agreeable  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach. 

The  incubus  is  moll  apt  to  feize  perfons  when  lying  on 
their  back,  becaufe,  in  this  pofition,  on  account  of  the  fto- 
mach and  other  abdominal  vifeera  prefling  more  upon  the 
diaphragm,  we  cannot  infpire  with  the  fame  cafe  as  when 
vve  fit  up  or  lie  on  one  fide.  Further,  in  that  fltuation  of 
the  body  the  food  feems  to  lie  heavier  on  the  ftomach,  and 
wind  in  it  does  not  feparate  fo  readily  by  the  wfophagus  and 
Pylorus,  as  in  an  erect  pofture,  when  thel'e  orifices  are  higher 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  llomach.  The  night-inare  only 
occurs  in  the  time  of  fleep,  becaufe  the  ftrange  ideas  excited 
in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the  difordcred  feelings  of 
the  ftomach,  are  not  then  corrected  by  the  external  fenfes 
as  they  are  wlien  vve  are  awake  ; nor  do  we,  by  an  increafed 
refpiration  or  other  motions  of  the  body,  endeavour  to  flinke 
off  any  beginning  uneafy  fenfation  about  the  ftomach  or 
breaft.  The  incubus  generally  occurs  in  the  firft  fleep,  and 
feldom  tov'-ards  morning,  becaufe  at  the  earlier  period 
•the  ftomach  is  more  loaded  with  food,  and  that  in  a more 
crude  and  indigellcd  ftate  than  in  ih-'  moriiiiig.  A left'er 
degree,  amounting  only  to  frightfid  dreams,  is  almoft  a 
conftant  concomitant  of  overloaded  ftomach  in  fome  habits. 
See  Dream. 

In  fa6t,  if  the  night-mare  were  owing  to  a ftagnation  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  tlie  weight  of  the  heart,  or  in 
the  fliuifes  and  other  veflels  of  the  brain  from  the  horizontal 
pofture  of  the  body,  it  would  become  greater  the  longer  it 
continued,  and  would  fcarcely  ever  go  off  fpontaneoufiy. 
But  we  know  that  this  dileafe,  af:er  affedting  peojile  for 
Tome  time,  often  gradually  ceafes,  and  is  fucceeded  by  re- 
frefhing  fleep  : for  jis  foon  as  the  load  of  meat,  or  wind,  or 
other  caufe  difagreeably  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  ftomrxh 
is  removed,  the  opprcllion  and  weight  on  the  breaft,  wild 
imaginations,  frightful  dreams,  Sc«.  vanlfli  ; as  all  thefo  pro- 
ceed originally  from  the  di.forder  of  th.e  ftomach.  It  may 
be  remarked,  liowever,  tliat,  as  neither  flatulency,  phlegiu, 
nor  crudities  the  ftomach,  ever  produce  the  lymptoms  of 
hypochondriajis,  unlefs  the  nerves  of  that  organ  be  indifpofed  ; 
fo  neither  a horizontal  pofture,  deep,  nor  heavy  fupperS;  ever 


produce  the  night-mare,  at  leall  in  any  confiderable-  de- 
gree, unlefs  the  perfon  be  already  predifpofed  to  the  com- 
plaint, from  the  particular  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach. 

But  although  the  ftomach  is  the  part  commonly  affedted 
primarily  in  the  cafe  of  incubus  ; yet  fymptoms  like  thofe  of 
the  night  mare  may  fometimes  arife  without  any  fault  of 
the  ftomach,  when  the  lungs,  or  even  the  brain,  are  affected. 
Tlius  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  allhmatic  patients,  v.hofc 
lungs  are  much  obftrudtcd,  are  fometimes  difturbed,  in  time 
of  fleep,  with  diftreffing  dreams,  and  opprefled  with  a fenfe  of 
fuff'oeation.  Startings  and  oppreflions  about  the  prxcordia, 
with  painful  dreams,  are  indeed  common  occurrences  from 
hydrothorax,  chronic  coughs,  and  other  pulmonary  obftruc- 
tions  ; but  they  are  not  llridtly  analogous  to  tlie  common 
night -marc.  Dr.  Lower  mentions  a patient,  who,  though  he 
could  fleep  pretty  cafily  with  his  head  inclined  forward  ; vrt, 
in  the  oppofite  fltuation,  he  was  always  foon  awaked  with 
horrid  dreams  and  tremors  ; the  caufe  of  vvl.ich  appeared, 
after  his  death,  to  have  been  a great  quantity  of  water  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  At  ail  events,  a plethoric  ftate  of 
habit,  by  rendering  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  lefa 
free,  may  help  to  produce,  or  at  lead  increafe,  the  opprtf- 
fion  of  the  breaft  in  the  uiglit-marc. 

The  Cure. — A s incubus,  then,  is  only  a fymptom  of  dif- 
ordered  or  loaded  ftomach,  and  arifes  out  of  the  irritation  and 
morbid  feelings  which  are  tlms  produced  during  fleep,  the 
relief  of  the  difeafe,  generafly  fpcaking,  lies  within  a nar- 
row compafs.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  cfpccially 
at  late  hours;  taking,  in  fadt,  cither  extremely  light  nippers 
or  none  at  all  ; and  vflien  the  dinner  is  fo  late  as  to  be  only 
a iupper  with  another  name,  being  cautious  that  that  alfo 
fhould  be  moderate  in  quantity',  and  cafily  digetlible  and  tin- 
ftimulating  in  its  nature  ; drinking  thin,  fub-acid  liquors, 
where  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the  conllitir.ion,— thefe  are  the 
principal  remedies  required.  Brilk  adtive  exerctfe,  by  which 
the  digeftit-e  powers  may  be  aided  and  the  ftomach  ftrength- 
ened,  is  alfo  advifable.  It  were  tifefttl,  too,  to  fleep  with 
high  pillows,  and  to  lie  on  the  fide  as  mtJch  as  pofiible,  in 
preference  to  the  back.  If  the  ftmdtions  of  the  ftomach 
are  much  difordered  with  flatulency,  heait-hurn,  acidity,  or 
oppreflion,  with  pain,  or  itaufea,  after  taking  fooJ,  the  re- 
medies recommended  for  indigeJHon  which  fee)  mull  be  reforC- 
ed  to.  The  bowels  ihould  be  kept  open.  See  Whytt  on  Ner. 
vous  Difurders.  chap.  vi.  ^ i8. 

INCUMBENT,  in  Law,  a clerk  refident  on  his  benefice, 
with  cure. 

He  is  called  incumbent  of  ftich  church,  becaufe  he 
ought  to  bend  his  whole  fludy  to  difeharge  his  cure.  See 
Rector  and  Vicar. 

INCUMBRAVIT.  See  Quake  incumbravit. 

INCURABIEI,  the  name  of  one  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ftrvatorios  or  mtilic-lchools  at  Venice,  where  orphan  girls, 
or  girls  of  worthy  parents  in  indigence,  ufed  to  be  well 
educated  and  regularly  bred  to  mufle  as  a profeflion.  Ga- 
luppi  was  mailer  of  this  confervatorio  in  1770,  when  the 
compofiticn  and  jierformancc  were  exquifite. 

INCURVATION,  the  aft  of  beudiug  a bone,  or  other 
body,  from  its  natttral  (hape. 

Incurvation  of  the  Rays  of  Light.  See  Light,  and 
Refraction. 

INCUS,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  fmall  bones  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See  E.\K. 

INCUSSU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Congo  ; 80  miles  S.  of  St.  S'ilvador. 

INDAL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Medel- 

pad. 


pail,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name.  K.  lat.  62*  34'.  E.  long. 
16°  2.?'. 

INDEA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemlna, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

INDEBITATUS  Assumpsit,  in  Laru,  See  As- 

SU.MPSIT. 

INDECIMABLE,  In'dkwm.auilis,  is  applied  to  things 
not  tithable,  or  which  by  law  ought  not  to  pay  tythe. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  or  Ixdefe.\z.'.ble,  iignifies  what 
<annot  be  defeated,  or  made  void.  As,  a good  and  iudefea- 
iible  eftatc.  No  one,  who  confiders  our  laws,  conllitution, 
and  hiftory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any  degree  of  at- 
tention, will  aflert,  that  the  doftrine  of  hei’editary  right 
implies  an  iiidefeafible  right  to  the  Englifh  throne.  See 
R\:,ht  of  Chows. 

I.NDEFINITE,  Lsdetermisate,  that  which  has  no 
certain  bounds,  or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  afRx  any. 
Des  Cartes  ufes  the  word,  in  his  philofophy,  inftead  of  in- 
linite,  both  in  numbers  and  quantities,  to  fignify  an  incon- 
ceivable number,  or  number  fo  great,  that  an  unit  cannot  be 
added  to  it  ; and  a quantity  fo  great,  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  any  addition. 

Thus,  he  fays,  the  liars,  vifible  and  invifible,  are  in  num- 
ber indefinite;  and  not,  as  the  ancients  held,  infinite;  and 
that  quantity  may  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
parts,  not  an  infinite  number. 

Indefinite  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Schools,  to  fignify  a thing 
that  has  but  one  extreme  : for  inllance,  a line  drawn  from 
any  point,  and  extended  infinitely. 

Tluis,  what  they  call  eternity  a parte  ante,  or  eternity  a parte 
pojl,  arc  indefinite  durations. 

I.VDEtTNiTE,  in  Grammar,  is  underllood  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are  left  in  an 
uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed  to  any  particular 
time,  thing,  or  other  circumllance. 

Indefinite  Prcpofition,  in  Lo^c.  See  Proposition. 

INDELAVOY,  Endelavoy,  or  IncLlvai,  in  Geogra- 
p\\,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Golconda,  lying  in  the  route 
between  the  Godavery  and  Hydrabad  ; 75  miles  N.ot  Hydra- 
bad.  N.  lat.  18’  26'.  E.  long.  78^  40'. 

INDELIBLE,  formed  from  deUre,  to  Hot,  with  the  pre- 
polition  in,  taken  negatively,  that  which  cannot  be  blotted 
out,  or  effaced. 

Thus  baptifm,  and  the  order  of  the  priefthood,  are  faid  to 
convey  indelible  charafters. 

INDEMNITY,  formed  from  the  negative  in,  and  dam- 
num, lofs,  in  Lan),  an  a£l  by  which  one  promifes  to  guarantee, 
or  fave  harmlefs  fome  other  perfon  from  any  lofs  or  da- 
mage that  might  accrue  to  him  on  any  particular  ac- 
•count. 

When  a church  is  appropriated  to  an  abbey,  or  college, 
the  archdeacon  lofeth  his  indu£lion  money  for  ever  ; in  rc- 
compcnce  w hereof  he  fl»all  have  yearly,  out  of  the  church  fo 
appropriate,  one  or  two  (hillings,  more  or  lefs,  for  a penfion, 
,ai  was  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  impropriation  ; and  this 
penfion  is  called  an  indemnity. 

I.NDEMNiTY,  with  regard  to  ellates.  See  Warranty. 

Indemnity.  See  of  Grace. 

INDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Valais  ; i8  miles  E.  of  Sion. 

INDEN-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  where  they  began  to  eila- 
blilh  their  empire  over  China.  N.  lat.  4T  46'.  E.  long. 
124  36'.  ■ 

INDENTATIONS  of  the  Goaf  of  the  0^an,in  Geology, 
or  the  pcninfulas,  headlands,  points,  bays,  gulfs,  elluaries, 


Sec.  which  occur  on  the  Ihores  of  moll  iflands  and  conti- 
nents, are  phenomena  worthy  the  attentive  confideration  of 
geological  obfervers.  M.  de  Luc, in  his  Geological  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  333  and  336,  has  confidcred  many  of  the  circum- 
llanccs  attending  the  headlands  and  gulfs  of  the  northern 
coall  of  Europe,  and  very  properly  reprefents,  that  they 
arife  from  the  fyllem  of  vallies  and  hills,  svhich  are  feen 
inland,  continuing  down  much  hclow  the  prefent  level  of 
fea,  even  to  thegreatell  fatliomable  depths  in  fome  inflanccs  ; 
and  Mr.  Farey,  who  has  remarked  on  this  part  of  M.  de 
Luc’s  work  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine  (vol  xxxvi.  p.  7.), 
obferves,  tliat  the  hills  all  evidently  ran  out  in  headlands 
into  the  fea,  juil  as  they  would  into  a fea  at  a level  confi- 
derably  above  the  prefent,  of  which  a perfcdl  idea  may  be 
obtained  by  tracing  an  extended  level  line  in  any  country  ; 
and  that  the  operations  of  tlic  tides  and  waves  have  a power- 
ful tendency,  iti  moll  in  (lances,  to  lc(fen  the  indentations  of 
the  coads,  by  wafiiing  aw'ay  the  projefting  points  of  hills, 
and  throwing  up  the  alluvial  matters  therefrom  in  the  inter- 
veiiing  gulfs,  where  rnarfhes  are  accumulated  ; and  that  the 
coads,  where  cliffs  or  precipices  occur  at  the  headlands 
only,  have  not  originated,  in  moll  indances,  from  faults  or 
deprefTioiis  of  the  drata  under  the  fea  beach,  but  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  falling  and  wafhing  away  of  the  points  of  the 
hills.  It  is  evident,  that  v/here  rocky  cliffs  fringe  the  bor- 
ders of  the  gulfs,  as  well  as  the  headlands  of  a didridb, 
fuch  cliffs  have  a diiferent  origin  from  thofe  which  are 
confined  to  the  headlands.  See  Encroacii.ment  of  the 
Sea. 

INDENTED,  Indentee,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the  out- 
line of  a bordure,  ordinary,  &c.  is  notched,  in  form  of  the 
teeth  of  a faw. 

Indented  Leaf.  See  Serrated  Leaf. 

Indented  Line,  in  Fortif cation.  See  Redens. 

Indented  Medals  and  Wheel.  See  Medals  and  Wiieei,. 

INDENTURE,  in  Law,  a writing  which  comprifes 
fome  contrail  between  two,  at  lead  ; being  indented  at  top 
anfwerable  to  another  part,  which  has  the  fame  contents. 
See  Deed. 

INDEPENDENT  Company  andTroop.  See  Company 
and  Troop 

INDEPENDENTS,  in  Eecltfmfdcal  Hiflory,  a feil  of 
Protedants  in  England  and  Plolland ; fo  called,  as  denying 
not  only  any  fubordination  among  their  clergy,  but  alfo  all 
dependency  on  any  other  affembly. 

They  maintain,  that  ever)-  feparate  church,  or  particular 
congregation,  has  in  itlelf  radically  and  effentially  every 
thing  neceffary  for  its  own  government  ; that  it  has  all  ecclc- 
(lallical  power  and  jurifdiilion  ; and  is  not  at  all  fubjeil  to 
other  churches,  or  their  deputies,  nor  to  their  affemblies,  or 
fynods. 

Robinfon,  the  founder  of  the  feft,  makes  exprefs  ufe  of 
this  term  in  explaining  his  dodli  ine  relating  to  ecclefiadical 
government:  “ Cxlum  quemlibet  particularem,’’  (fays  he, 
in  his  Apologia,  cap.  3.  p.  22  ) “ elfe  totam,  integram  et 
perfeftam  ecclefiam  ex  fuis  partibus  condaniem,  immediate 
et  independenter  (quoad  alias  eccle(ias)  fub  ipfu  Chrido.'* 
It  may  probably  have  been  from  this  very  pafiage  that  the 
title  of  independents  was  originally  derived.  The  difciples 
ot  Robinfon,  originally  called  Brownijls  (which  fee),  be- 
caufe  John  Robinfon,  the  founder  of  tliis  fe<lil,  was  pallor  of 
a congregation  of  Browni'ls  that  bad  fettled  at  Leyden,  drd 
not  rejedl  the  appellation  of  Independents.  It  was  certainly 
utterly  unknown  in  England  before  the  year  1640  : at  leall 
it  is  i>ot  once  mentioned  in  the  ecclefiallical  canons  and  con- 
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ftitutioiis  that  were  drawn  up  during  that  year,  in  the  fynods 
or  vifjtations  held  by  the  archbi/hops  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  other  prelates,  in  which  canons  all  the  various  fedls  that 
then  fubfifted  in  England  are  particularly  mentioned.  See 
Wilkins’s  Concilia  Magnae  Britannia:  et  Hibernix,  vol.  iv, 
cap.  5.  p.  548. 

It  is  true,  that  not  long  after  this  period,  and  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  year  1642,  we  find  this  denomination  very 
frequently  in  the  Englilh  annals.  The  Englifh  Independ- 
ents were  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  it,  that  they  af- 
fumed  it  publicly  in  a piece,  which  they  publifhed  in  their 
own  defence  at  London,  in  the  year  1644,  entitled  “ Apo- 
logetical  Narration  of  the  Independents.”  But  in  procefs 
of  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  fedition  and  anarchy 
charged  on  this  fed,  the  true  and  genuine  Independents  re- 
nounced this  title,  and  called  themfelves  “ Congregational 
Brethren  and  their  religious  affemblies  “ congregational 
churches.”  The  firfl  independent,  or  congregational  church 
in  England,  was  fet  up  in  the  year  1616,  by  Mr.  Jacob,  who 
had  adopted  the  religious  fentiments  of  Robinfon.  The 
Independents,  though  I'prung  originally  from  a congregation 
of  Brownifts,  were  much  more  commendable  than  tiie  latter, 
both  in  the  moderation  of  their  fentiments,  and  the  order  ot 
their  difcipline.  The  Brownifts,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned under  that  article,  allowed  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  promifcuoufiy  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  perform  the 
other  paftoral  fundlions ; whereas  the  Independents  had,  and 
Hill  have,  a certain  number  of  minifters,  for  the  moft  part 
regularly  educated,  chofen  refpedlively  by  the  congregations 
where  they  are  fixed ; nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  in  public,  before  he  has  fubmitted  to  a pro- 
per examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  congregation  to  which  he  minifters.  The 
charge  alleged  againft  them  by  our  hiftorian  Rapin,  (Hift. 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  fob  ed.)  who  fays,  that  they 
could  not  fo  much  as  endure  ordinary  minifters  in  the 
church,  &c.  is,  therefore,  evidently  falfe  and  groundlefs. 
He  was  led  into  his  miftake  by  confounding  the  Independ- 
ents and  Brownifts.  There  are  other  charges,  no  lefs  un- 
juftiliable,  that  have  been  urged  againft  the  Independents  by 
this  celebrated  hiftorian,  and  others  of  lefs  note.  Rapin 
fays,  that,  with  regard  to  the  ftate,  they  abhorred  monarchy, 
and  approved  only  a republican  government.  This  might 
have  bees  true  with  regard  to  feveral  perfons  among  the 
Independents,  in  common  with  thofe  of  other  feels  ; but  it 
docs  not  appear  from  any  of  their  public  writings  that  re- 
publican principles  formed  the  diftir.guiftiing  charadleriftic 
of  this  feft.  On  the  contrary,  in  a public  memorial  drawn 
up  by  them  in  1647,  they  declare,  that  “ they  do  not  difap- 
prove  of  any  form  of  civil  government,  but  do  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  a kingly  government,  bounded  by  juft  and 
wholefomc  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God,  and  alfo  a good 
accommodation  unto  men.”  The  Independents,  however, 
have  been  generally  diftinguiftied  by  the  denomination  of  re- 
gicides, under  a notion  that  they  were  chargeable  with  the 
dvath  of  Charles  I.  Wliether  this  raft  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied, and  this  is  not  a place  proper  for  the  inveftigation  of 
it,  no  conclufion  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  greater  pre- 
..valence  of  republican  principles,  or  from  violent  proceedings 
at  that  period,  that  can  afi'eft  the  diftingultliiiig  tenets  and 
condudl  of  the  Independents  in  general ; and  clpecially  ot 
the  fe£t  that  bears  this  denomination  in  our  times.  It  is 
certain  that  our  Independents  are  fteady  friends  to  a limited 
monarchy.  Rapin  is  farther  miftaken,  when  he  reprelents 
the  religious  principles  of  the  Independents  as  contrary  to 
thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the  world.  It  appears  from  two 
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confeffions  of  faith,  one  compofed  by  Robinfon,  on  behal? 
of  the  Englifh  Independents  in  Holland,  and  publifhed  at 
Leyden  in  1619,  entitled  “ Apologia  pro  Exulibus  Anglis, 
qui  Browniftx  vulgo  appellantur,”  and  another  drawn  up  in 
London  in  the  year  1658,  by  the  principal  member  of  this 
community  in  England,  entitled  “ A Declaration  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  owned  and  pradtifed  by  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  England,  agreed  upon  and  confented  unto  by 
their  Elders  and  Meffengers,  in  their  Meeting  at  the  Savoy, 
Oft.  12,  1658  as  well  as  from  other  writings  of  the  In- 
dependents, that  they  differed  from  the  reft  of  the  reformed 
in  no  fingle  point  of  any  confequence,  except  that  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  government  ; and  their  religious  doftrines  were  al- 
moft  entirely  the  fame  with  thofe  that  are  adopted  by  the 
church  of  Geneva.  During  the  adminiftration  of  Crom- 
well the  Independents  acquired  very  confiderable  reputation 
and  influence  ; and  he  made  ufe  of  them  as  a check  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Pre/byterians,  who  aimed  at  a very  high  de- 
gree of  eccLfiaftical  power,  and  who  had  fucceeded,  foon 
after  the  elevation  of  Cromwell,  in  obtaining  a parliamentary 
cftabliflimcnt  of  their  o'.vn  church  government.  But  after 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  their  caufe  declined  ; and  in 
the  year  1691,  under  the  reign  of  king  William,  they  en- 
tered into  an  affociation  with  the  Prefbyterians  refiding  in 
and  about  London,  under  certain  heads  of  agreement,  com- 
prized in  nine  articles,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  refpeftive  inftitutions.  Thefe  may  be  found  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  Whifton’s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings ; and  the  fubftance  of  them  in  Moflieim,  ubi  infra. 

At  this  time  the  Independents  and  Prefbyterians,  called 
from  this  affociation  the  United  Brethren,  were  agreed  with 
regard  to  doiSlrines,  being  generally  Calvinifts,  and  differed 
only  with  refpeft  to  ccclefiaftical  difcipline.  But,  at  pre- 
fent,  though  the  Englifli  Independents  and  Preibyterians 
form  two  dillinft  parties  of  Proteftant  diffenters,  they  are 
diftinguiflied  by  very  trifling  differences  with  regard  to 
church  government ; and  the  denominations  are  more  arbi- 
trarily ufed  to  comprehend  thofe  who  differ  in  theological 
opinions.  The  Independents  are  generally  more  attached  to 
the  tenets  diftinguiihed  by  the  term  orthodoxy  or  calvinifm, 
than  the  Prelbyterians. 

Independentifm  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  was  carried  firft  in  1620,  and 
by  fucceffive  Puritan  emigrants  in  1629  and  from 

England,  and  the  United  Provinces.  One  Morel,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  France; 
but  it  was  condemned  at  the  fynod  of  Rochel,  where  Beza 
prefided ; and  again  at  the  fynod  of  Rochel,  in  1644. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  this  article,  fee  Mofneim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 
by  Macleane,  vol.  v.  p.  398,  See.  8vo.  Neal’s  Hift.  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  Sec.  vol.  iii.  p.  54",  Sec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  187,  Sec.  Burnet's  Hift.  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i. 
p.  46,  &c. 

INDERGEREE,  in  Geography,  a river  on  the  N.  E. 
coaft  of  Sumatra,  which  runs  into  the  fea.  S.  lat.  c 33'. 
E.  long.  103  ' 20'. 

INDERGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 
13  miles  E of  Damaun. 

INDERM  AY  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Java. 
S.  lat.  6°  12'.  E.  long.  108  18'. 

INDERSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  river  Ural ; 
72  miles  N.  of  Gurev. 

INDERSOUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bagiana ; 
12  miles  E.  of  Bahbelgong. 

INDER-TAUPLITZ,  a town  c.'  the  duchy  of  Sliria, 
on  the  Enns:  14  miles  W.  of  Rottenman. 

INDERVA, 
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INDERVA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf; 
leagues  W.  of  Ormus, 

INDETERMINATE,  in  Geometry  is  underftood  of  a 
quantity  either  of  time  or  place,  which  has  no  certain  or 
definite  bounds.  See  Indefinite. 

Indeterminate  yinalyfis,  is  a particular  branch  of 
algebra,  in  which  there  is  always  propofed  a greater  num- 
ber of  unknown  quantities  than  there  are  equations;  whence, 
from  what  we  have  feen  under  the  article  Algebra,  the 
queftions  become  unlimited  ; but  in  this  fpecies  of  equations, 
tlie  folutions  muft  always  be  given  in  integers,  or  rational 
fradlions ; and  this  condition  frequently  fixes  a limit  to  the 
number  of  anfwers  that  an  equation  admits  of,  and  even 
fometimes  renders  the  problem  impoflible  ; though,  in  the 
generality  of  cafes,  the  number  of  folutions  is  indefi- 
nite. When,  amongft  the  unknown  quantities,  there  are 
none  that  exceed  the  fimple  power,  the  equation  is  faid  to 
be  of  the  JirJl  degree  : when  the  fecond  power  enters  into  the 
equation,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond  degree:  and  when  the 
third  power  or  cube  enters,  it  is  of  the  third  degree ; and 
fo  on. 

Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  firft  degree,  as 
+ + + &c.  = o 

is  folved  by  means  of  the  more  fimple  equation 

a p — b q — + I. 

And  every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  fecond  degree  has 
its  folution,  if  not  abfolutely  depending,  at  leaft  intimately 
connefted  with  the  folution  of  the  equation 
— N = + I. 

Before,  therefore,  entering  upon  the  general  folution  of  in- 
determinate problems,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  more 
particularly  the  two  equations  above-mentioned. 

Prop.  I. 

To  find  the  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equation 
ax  — by  I. 

Firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  equation  is  alw'ays 
poflible  under  either  condition  of  the  ambiguous  fign  +, 
provided  that  a and  b be  prime  to  each  other  ; and  without 
this,  the  equation  is  always  impoflible ; becaufe,  in  that 
cafe,  the  firft  fide  of  the  equation  will  be  divifible  by  the 
common  divifor  of  a and  b ; whereas  the  fecond  fide,  + i, 
has  no  divifor;  and,  confequently,  no  equality  can  obtain. 
But  when  a and  b are  prime  to  each  other,  the  folution  may 
always  be  obtained  by  the  following  rule  : Divide  the 
greateft  of  the  two  given  numbers  a and  b by  the  other, 
and  then  always  the  laft  divifor  by  the  lall  remainder,  as  in 
the  ufual  method  of  finding  the  greateft  common  meafure  of 
two  numbers,  and  let  the  fuccefllve  quotients  arifing  from 
this  operation  be  denoted  by  a,  y,  5,  See.  See  Common 
Meafure. 

With  thefe  quotients,  placed  in  one  horizontal  row,  make 
the  followlfig  calculation  ; and  the  terms  of  the  laft  frac- 
tion but  one  will  be  the  values  of  x and  y required  ; thus 
quot’a  /9  y 5 &c. 

frac'  “ ^ (gg  -I-  i)y  [ (x/3 -f- i)y -p  a]  ^ 

I®  ’ 7/3+1  ’ (7/3+ l)i' + /3 

which  may  be  otherwife  exprefled  in  words  : thus,  having 
arranged  the  fiicceflive  quotients,  as  above,  the  firft  fradtion 
will  have  a for  its  numerator,  and  l for  its  denominator  ; 
the  feoond  will  have  a + i for  its  numerator,  and  /S  for  its 
denominator ; and  all  the  other  numerators  will  be  found  by 
multiplyij.g  the  numerator  of  the  laft  fraction  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotient,  and  adding  thereto  the  preceding  numera- 
tor, and  the  denominators  arc  found  exadtly  in  the  fame 


manner,  as  is  evident  in  the  foregoing  fradlions.  See 
Ratio. 


I.— Find  the  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equation 
i6x—  y I. 

Firft  16)41(2 

32 

9)16(1 

9 

7)9(1 

7 

2)7(3 

6 

1)2(2 


quotients  2,  I,  i,  3,  2 

fradlions  — , i? , 

f I i 2 7 16 

Here  the  laft  fraftion  but  one  is  — , and  therefore  this  give* 

the  values  of  x andy;  that  is,  4:  = 18  and  y = 7,  which- 
renders  16  .r  — 41  y = i,  as  required. 

^x.  2. — Find  the  values  of  x and  y,  in  the  equation 

iq  X — i^y  = — I. 

Firft  15)17(1 

»5 


2)15(7 

H 


1)2(2 


Quotients 

Fradlions 


7. 

I 8 

7’ 


2 

11 

»5 


Therefore  x = 7,andy  = 8,  which  gives 
— ^5y  ~ - I- 


The  demonftration  of  this  rule  belongs  properly  to  con- 
tinued fradfions,  which  the  reader  will  find  very  ably  treated 
of,  in  the  Englilh  edition  of  Euler’s  Algebra ; and  in  mod 
of  the  French  writers  on  that  fubjedf,  particulally  in  the 
“ Eflai  fur  la  Theorie  des  Nombres,  par  Legendre.” 


Having  thus  fliewn  the  general  method  of  folving  the  In- 
determinate equation  ax  — ^y  = + i ; it  only  remains  to 
make  a few  obfervations  relating  to  it,  and  to  fhew,  that  one 
folution  being  obtained,  an  infinite  number  of  other  folutions 
may  be  deduced  from  the  one  known  cafe. 

In  the  above  examples  we  found  a.v  — 3y  = + i,  and 
ax  — by  ^ — I,  as  the  queftions  required;  but  we  are 
frequently  led  to  the  folution  ax  — by  = + 1,  when  the 
queftion  requires  — i,  and  the  contrary;  which  feerrs  at 
firft  to  deftroy  the  generality  of  the  rule  ; but  this  difficulty 
is  cafily  furmounted  from  the  following  conliderations. 

Let  ap  — b q = + 1,  the  values  of^  and  q being  known, 
to  find,  from  this  equation,  the  value  of  x and  y,  in' the 
equation  ax  — by  — — i . 

Since  ap  — b q = 1,  we  ha ve  only  to  make  x = bm  — p, 

and 
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and  y — am  — q,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  fubiUtution  will 
give 

a {^bm  — p)  — b (^am  — q)  = — i; 

and  here,  by  means  of  the  ind  terminate  w an  indefinite  num- 
• ber  of  values  of  x and  y may  be  determined. 

If  from  one  known  cafe,  as  ap  — bq  = i,  the  general 
values  of  x andy  in  the  fame  equation  ax  — by  = i were 
required  ; we  fhould  only  have  to  make  .r  =;  mb  + p,  and 
y = ma  + q,  and  we  fhould  have  flill 

a {mb  p)  — b {m  a q)  = ap  — b q ■=■  -f-  I , 
where,  by  means  of  the  indeterminate^,  an  indefinite  number 
of  values  of  x andy  may  be  obtained.  We  will  now  illullrate 
what  has  been  taught  by  an  example,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  more  general  equations ; each  of  which,  however,  will 
tbe  found  to  depend  upon  the  one  we  have  been  confidering. 

Ex.  3. — Find  the  general  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equa- 
tion 

l^x-i9y=  U 

, 13)19(1 

13 


Quotients 
Fradions 

have  therefore  / = 3,  and  q — 2 i and  this  gives 
13/)-  i^q=  I. 

Therefore  the  general  values  of  x and  y are 

x=  1 9 « + p,  and  y = 1 3 m + j,  or 
X = 19  m + 3,  and  y = 13  OT  + 2. 

A ITuming  therefore  m = o,  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ; we  have  the 
•following  values  of  .v  and  y. 


OT  = 0, 

J. 

2, 

3. 

4> 

5 

&c. 

JT  = 3, 

22, 

4I1 

60, 

79. 

98 

&c. 

> = 2, 

15* 

28, 

4'. 

54> 

67 

&c. 

•which  feries  may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 

If  the  propofed  equation  had  been  13  « — I9y=  — i, 
then  having  found  ^ = 3,  and  7=2,  as  above ; we  mull 
have  made 


X = 19 

m — 

3 ; and 

y = 

13m 

— 2 

5 

and  then, 

by  affumi 

ng  m 

as  before, 

e fhould  liave 

m 

= 0, 

1, 

2, 

3» 

4» 

5 

&c. 

X 

= ~ 3» 

16, 

3)» 

54. 

73» 

92 

&c. 

y 

= — 2, 

^4^ 

37. 

SO, 

63 

&c. 

■where  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fucceflive  values  of  x 
and  y,  in  both  cafes,  form  a feries  of  arithmeticals,  and  may 
therefore  be  continued  with  great  facihty. 

Prop.  II. 

To  find  the  general  values  of  u:  andy,  in  the  equation 
ax  — by  ■=  + r- 

In  the  firft  place  we  mud  h-ave  cither  a and  b prime  to  each 
other,  or  if  they  have  a common  meafure,  c mnft  have  the 
■fame,  for  otherwife  the  equation  will  be  impoflil  L‘ ; and  in 
this  latter  cafe,  the  wliole  equation  may  be  divided  by  that 
common  meafure,  and  thus  reduced  to  one  in  which  -a  and  b 

4 


6)13(2 


1)6(6 

6 

I,  2,  6 

f 1 3 ^9 

1 I 2 13 


are  prime  to  each  other:  it  will,  therefore,  only  be  necefTary 
to  confider  the  quantities  a and  b as  prime  to  each  other. 
Alfo,  after  what  has  been  taught  in  the  foregoing  propofi- 
tion,  we  may  always  fuppofe  that  w'e  know  the  cafe 
ap  — bq=+ii  it  w'ill  therTore  be  fiifficient  in  this 
place  to  lliew  how  the  general  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equa- 
tion ax  ~ by  = +c,  may  be  deduced  from  the  known  caCe 
ap  — bq  - ±1. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  obvious,  that  fince 
ap— bq=.  + l, 

we  fhall  have 

a c p — be  q—  + r; 

but  this  furnifhes  only  one  folution,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
general  values  of  x andy,  -we  mull  fubftitute  x = nb  + cp\ 
and  y = m a + c q \ which  give 

a {mb  + cp)  — b {ma  + cq)  = i r; 
the  ambiguous  fign  + , in  the  two  values  of  x and  y,  being  -f- 
when  ap  — bq  has  the  fame  fign  with  r,  but  — when  it 
has  a contrary  one. 

Ex.  I. — Find  the  values  of  x and  y,  in  the  equation 
<jx  - rjy  = 10. 

Firft,  in  the  equation  <yp  — 13?=  + !,  we  have^  = 3, 
and  7=2,  which  gives  q)P  — 13  ^ = -f-  i ; and  this  being 
the  lame  fign  with  10  in  the  propofed  equation,  the  general 
values  of  x andy  are 

X = 13m  + 3f,or  fy  = 9»!  + 2 f,or 

x = i3m-t-30;  \y  = gm  + 2o 

And  by  affuming  here  m — — 2,  — 1,0,  I,  2,  &c.  we 


have  the 

: following  values  of 

■ X andy ; 

m 

= — 2,  — I, 

0,  I, 

2, 

3 

&c. 

X 

= 4.  17* 

3°»  43. 

56, 

69 

&c. 

y 

= 2,  II, 

20,  29, 

3«» 

47 

&c. 

each  of ' 

ivliich  values  has  the  required  conditions, 

for 

9.4- 

13  . 2 = 

10 

9 . 17  - 

13  . II  = 

10 

9 . 30  - 

13  - 20  = 

10 

9*  43  - 

13  . 29  = 

10 

See. 

&c. 

&c. 

E.v.  2. — Find  the  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equation 
7 j:  — 1 2 y = 1 9. 

Firft  in  the  equation  y p — 127  = — I,  we  have^  = 
and  7=3;  where  — i has  a different  fign  from  1 9 in  tlu; 
propofed  equation  ; therefore  the  general  values  of  x and  y 
are 

x=  12m-  s-  = • 19- or 

x=:i2m-  9;;  \y  = ym-  57 

where,  by  taking  m = 9,  10,  ii,  &c.  in  order  that  x andy 
may  be  pofitive,  we  have 

X = 13,  25,  37,  49,  61,  73,  87  &c. 

y=  6,  13,  20,  27,  34,  41,  48  &c. 

and  in  a fimilar  manner  may  any  poflible  equation  ax  — by 
= + < be  refolved. 

Prop.  III. 

To  find  the  general  values  of  x andy,  in  the  equation 
ax  by  =.  c. 

In  the  foregoing  propofition,  where  the  difference  of  two 
quantities  was  the  lubje£l  of  confideration,  we  found  that  the 
number  of  fohitions  was  infinite,  provided  that  a and  b were 
prime  to  each  other;  but  in  confidering  the  fum  of  two, 

quantities, 
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mjantities,.  as  m the  pz'eient  cafe,  the  number  of  folutions  is 
always  limited,  and  in  many  cafes  the  equation  is  impoffible  ; 
it  may  however  be  demonftrated,  that  the  equation  always 
admits  of  at  leaft  one  I'olution,  if  c ~>  ab  — a — b,  a and b 
being  prime  to  each  other;  and  it  is  propofed  in  the  prcfent 
propofition  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number  of  pofllb'e  folu- 
tions that’ any  equation  of  this  kind  admits  of  in  integer 
numbers,  and  to  point  out  more  accurately  the  limits  of  poiTi- 
bility. 


The  folution  of  the  equation  ax  by  = c,  depends,  like 
that  in  the  foregoing  propofition,  upon  the  equation  ap  — 
b q=.  i I , though  its  connexion  with  it  isr.ot  la  readily  per- 
ceived. 

Let  ap  — b q — !•;  then  we  have  alfo 
a ,cp  — b .c  q = c \ 

and  it  is  evident  that  vve  fhall  have  the  fame  refult  if  we  make 
X = cp  — mb',  and  y =.  c q — ma  •, 


for  this  alfo  gives 

a {^c  p — mb')  — b (c  q — m d)  — c. 

afluming,  therefore,  iorm  fuch  a value,  that  cq  — ma  may 
become  negative,  while  remains  pofitive,  we  lhall 

have 


a (cp  — mb)  + b {m  a — c q)  = r; 
and  confcquently  x ~ cp  — mb',  and  y — ma  — cq% 
but  if  m cannot  be  fo  taken  that  oq  — ma  may  be  iiegativev- 
while  cp  — <n  3 remains  pofitive  ; it  is  a proof  that  tlie  pro- 
pofed equation  is  iinpolfible  in  integer  numbers.  And  on  the 
contrary,  the  equation  will  always  admit  of  as  many  integral 
folutions  as  there  may  be  ditferent  values  given  to  m,  fuch 
that  tl»c  above  conditions  may  obtain. 

And  hence  we  ai*e  enabled  to  determine  a priori  the  num- 
ber of  folutions  that  any  propofed  equation  of  the  above 
form  admits  of ; for  lince  we  mult  have  cp  > m b,  and  r y < 
ma,  the  number  of  folutions  wdll  always  becxprelTed  by  the 


greatefl  integer  contained  in  the  cxprelTlon 


as  is  evident,  becaufe  m mull  be  lefs  than  the  firft  of  thofe 
fraftions,  and  greater  than  the  fecond,  and  therefore,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  integral  part  of  thefe  fraftrons  wi  1 
exprefs  the  number  of  different  values  of  m ; except  when 


is  a complete  integer,  or,  w'hich  is  the  fame,  we  muff  con- 


fidcr  - as  a fraction,  and  rciedt  it,  but  not  -,  the  reafon 
b a 

for  which  is  obvious. 


Ex.  i; — Required  the  values  of  x andy,  ii>  the  equation 

9^  + zc'oo, 

and  the  number  of  poffible  folutions  in  integers. 

IFirft,  in  the  equation  9 — i^q  — i,  we  have  at  oncC 
p = 3.  and  q = 2 ',  therefore  the  number  of  folutions  will  be 
rxpreffed  by 

SOOO  X 3 2COO  X 2 

— =46>-  444=i7- 

And  thefe  are  readily  obtained  from  the  formulx 
f .-c  = cp  - m b,  or  , fy  = m a — r q,  or 
\x  — 60CO  —13m;  ly  = ^fli  — 4COO 

m which,  affuming  m = 445>  446?  See.  ; in  order  that  qm 
> 4000,  we  fha'l  have  the  following  folutions,  each  of 
which  is  deduced  from  the  preceding  one,  by  adding  fuc- 


celRvely  9 to  tire  values  of  y,  and  fubtraAing  13  from  thofe' 
of  X ; thus- 


.»=2I5,  202,  189,  176,  163,  150,  137  &c. 

y-  5,  14,  23,  32,  41,  50,  59  &c. 

that  is  ; 

9 . 215  3-  13  . y = 2000 

9 . 202  4-  13  . 14  = 2000 

9 . 189  f 13  . 23  = 2000I-- 

9 . 176  -f  13  . 32  = 2000 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Ex.  2. — Given  the  equation  ii  x 4-  I3y  = 190,  to  find' 
the  number  of  folutions,  and  the  values  of  x andy, 

Firft  in  the  equation  1 1 />  — 13  7 = i,  we  have  = 6,  and  '' 
7=5;  therefore 


190.6 

13 


190  . 
1 1 


i = 87  - 86  1 ; 


whence  it  follows  that  the  equation  admits  of  only  one  in- 
tegral folution,  and  this  is  obtained  from  the  formulae 
fx-  = c p — m b,  or  ^y  — m a — c q,  or 

Tx  = 190 . 6 — 13  OT  ; \y  = 11  7ti  — 190  . y 

where,  by  taking  m — 87,  in  order  that  ma  ~ c q may  be 
pofitive,  we  have  X—  9,  andy  — 7,  which  gives 


II. 9 4-  13.7  = 190,  as  required. 


Prop.  IV. 

To  find  the  values  of  .v,y,  and  z,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tegral folutions  of  any  equation  of  the  form 
ax-\-hy-\-c’z.  — d. 

In  the  firft  place  we  may  obferve,  that  if  anyone  or  more 
of  the  co-efficients  a,  b,  or  c,  be  negative,  the  number  of  > 
anfwers  is  indefinite.  For  let  b be  negative,  then  the  equa- 
tion may  be  put  under  the  form 

ax  r z = 3y  4 z/ ; ■ 

in  vvl  ich,  by  means  of  the  indetermlnatey,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  values  may  be  given  to  the  fecond  fide  of  the  equa- 
tion ; and  confequenlly  alfo  to  xandy.  We  need,  there- 
fore, only  confider  equations  of  the  form  above  given,  in 
which  the  quantities  are  all  conneAed  with'the  fign  4-  . 

Now  in  this  equation,  as  in  thofe  of  the  two  foregoing, 
propolitions,  if  a,  b,  and  c,  have  each  a common  divifor, 
which  d has  not,  it  becomes  impoffible  ; but  if  only  two  of 
them,  as  a and  b,  have  a common  meafure,  the  equation  is 
llill  poffible,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  what  follows. 

The  folution  of  the  equation, 

a X b y + c % = d, 

is  rcfolved  by  means  of  the  equation 

ap  — bq  — 1,  , 

as  we  have  feen  is  the  cafe  in  the  preceding  examples. 
For  let  one  of  tlie  three  terms,  as  c z,  be  tranfpofed  to  > 
the  other  fide  of  the  equation  ; then  vve  have 

a X b y =.  d — c %, 

in  which  the  values  of  x and  y,  determined  as  in  the  la  ft  ’ 
propofition,  will  be 

,x=  (rf  — c •z.)  p mb  •,  and  y -=z  m a — [d  — c z)  q, 
that  is,  by  only  fubftituting  d — cz  ir.ftead  of  c,  which 
is  the  only  refpeA  in  which  this  equation  differs  from  that 
iu  the  foregoing  problem  : and  here  the  only  limits  to  be 
obferved  are, 

lfi,c  z < /f;  2d,  mb  <,  (d  — c z\p',  3d,  witi  )>(d  — cz)q 
by  attending  to  which,  all  the  poffible  values  of  x and  y 

may 
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may  be  obtained.  But  as  tbefe  queftlons  generally  admit 
of  a great  number  of  folutions,  the  objeft  of  enquiry  is 
not  fo  much  to  find  the  values  of  the  intermediate  quan- 
tities, as  to  determine  a priori  the  number  of  them  that  the 
equation  admits  of ; and  this,  therefore,  (hall  form  the  fub- 
jecl  of  our  future  inveftigation. 

Now  we  have  feen,  that  in  the  equation 
ax  -{■  b y — c, 

tlic  number  of  folutions  is  generally  exprefled  by 
tp  cq 
b a‘ 

p and  q being  firfl  determined  by  the  equation 
a p — b q = I. 

If,  therefore,  in  the  equation 

a X -\-  b y — d — c z, 

we  make  fuccelTively  * = t,  2,  3,  4,  &:c.  the  number  of  fo- 
lutions for  each  value  of  z will  be  as  below  ; viz. 

= d — c,  number  of  folutions-^^— ^ ^ 


ferved,  that  when  the  number  of  terms  do  not  confift  of  an 
exatt  number  of  periods  of  circulation,  the  remaining 
terms  or  fraftions  muft  be  fummed  by  themfelves,  which  is 
alfo  readily  effefted,  as  they  will  be  the  fame  as  the  leading 
terms  of  the  firft  period  ; and  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered, 

that  y is  to  be  confidered  as  a fraftion  in  the  firft  feries  ; 

but  not  - in  the  fecond,  as  is  explained  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
pofition. 

Ex.  I — Given  ^ x + q y 112;  = 224,  to  find  the 
number  of  folutions  that  the  equation  admits  of  in  pofitive 
integers. 

2 O.A. 

Here  the  greateft  limit  of  2 is  » < — - = 30 : alfo  i 


1 1 


m 


the  equation  ^ p — q q = i,  we  have  p — and  7=2, 
alfo  « = 5,  and  b — q •,  and  therefore  the  two  feries,  of 
which  the  fums  are  required,  beginning  with  the  leaft  terra 
in  each,  are 


ax  ^ b y 
ax  -^by  — d— ic 
ax -\-by  — d— q,c 


id- 


2c)p  _ C^-2f)7  ^ 


{d-Sc)q 


i-l + 3^+ LliZ+Sce. 

7 7 7 7 

, 2.  4 2 . le  2 . 26  2 . 37 

I 3-  + iq. q. iiq.  &c. 

IS  5 5 5 


Sec.  See.  Sec.  Sec. 

the  fum  of  which,  will  be  the  total  number  that  the  given 
equation  admits  of ; and  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the 
exaft  number  of  folutions  in  any  equation  of  this  kind,  we 
muft  firft  afeertain  the  fum  of  all  the  integral  parts  of  the 
arithmetical  feries 

- f 1^-  q.  q.  (ir 4.  (±:ifk  + Sec ; and 

b b b b 


the  common  difference  in  the  firft  being 


3 • 71. 


3 • tijl 
7 

5 

and  in 


3 0?  ^ (^-4f)7 


1 q.  {d—2c)q  (jf 

(_  a a a 

the  difference  of  the  two  will  be  the  exaft  number  of 
intregal  folutions. 

Now  in  both  thefe  feries,  we  know  the  firft  and  laft 
term,  and  the  number  of  terms  ; for  the  general  term  being 


2 • 1 1 

the  fecond  ; alfo  the  number  of  terms  in  each  2C. 

5 

Whence  we  have  930  for  the  fum  of  the  firft  ; 
and  - - 868  for  the  fum  of  the  fecond. 

Again,  the  firft  period  of  fraftions,  in  the  firft  feries,  is 

5 3 t 6 4.2  7 

.r+r  + ,r  + r + ~ + ~ + ~=4; 

7 7 7 7 7 7 7 


(d- 


)p 


i-,  and 


{d  — c z)  q 


b ' a 

we  lhall  have  the  extreme  terms  by  taking  the  extreme  li- 
mits of  2,  that  is  * = I,  and  2 < — ; which  laft  value  of  2 

c 

alfo  expreffes  the  number  of  terms  in  the  feries. 

Hence  then,  having  the  elements  of  the  progreflions 
given,  the  fum  of  the  whole  feries  is  readily  obtained  ; 
and  if  therefore  we  alfo  find  the  fum  of  the  fradional  parts 
in  each,  we  ftiall  have,  by  deducing  it  from  the  whole 
fums,  that  of  the  integral  part  of  the  feries  as  required. 
The  latter  part  of  this  problem  is  readily  effedted,  for  the 
denominator  in  each  term  -being  conftant,  the  fraftions 
will  neceffarily  recur  in  periods  ; and  the  number  in  each 
can  never  exceed  the  denominator;  it  will  therefore  only 
be  neceffary  to  find  the  fum  of  the  fraftions  in  one  period, 
which  being  multiplied  by  the  nural)er  of  periods,  will  give 
the  fum  of  the  fraftional  part  of  the  terms  ; and  thefe 
taken  from  the  total  fum,  will  give  the  fum  of  the'in- 
tegral  part  of  the  feries  ; and  then,  from  what  has  been 
before  obferved,  the  difference  of  the  two  fums  will  be  the 
number  of  integral  folutious  required.  It  may  alfo  be  ob- 


-f-  &c;  and  and  in  the  fecond  feries,  the  firft  period  of  fradlions  is 

i + 0 + -+-  + - 

— being  confidered  as  a fraAion  in  the  firft,  but  not 

7 

“ in  the  fecond. 

5 

Now  the  number  of  terms  in  each  feries  being  20,  we 
have  2 periods  and  6 terms  in  the  firft  feries  = 2x4  + 
the  firft  6 fraftions  =11  for  the  fum  of  all  the  fraftions ; 
and  therefore  930  — ii  = 919,  which  is  the  exaft  fum 
of  the  integral  terms.  And  in  the  fecond,  we  have  4 pe- 
riods = 4.2  = 8,  and  therefore  868  — 8 = 860,  which 
is  the  fum  of  the  integral  terms  in  this  ; and  hence  accord- 
ing to  the  rule 

919  — 860  = 59 ; 

which  is  the  number  of  integral  folutions. 

Remark. — Simpfon,  in  his  algebra,  makes  the  number  of 
folutions  to  this  queftion  60 ; out  he  has  evidently  intro- 
duced one  {^viz.  .v  = 10,  y = 14,  and  2 = 14,)  which 
does  not  obtain.  } ' 

Ex.  2. — Having  given  7 +•  9j’  -f  23  2 = 9999»  it  is 

required  to  find  the  number,  .of  its  folutions  in  pofitive 
integers. 

Here  the  greateft  limit  of  z < — = 434;  alfo  in 
the  equation  q x — ^ p = i,  we  have  / = 4>  and  7 = 3* 
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fl  = 7,  and  i ; alfo  9999  ~ 23 . 434  = 17  ; therefore 
the  feries  vvhofe  fuins  are  required,  will  be 


I ft. 

4. 17 

+ 4-4?^  4 63 

4 9976 

9 

9 9 

9 

2d. 

3 • 17 

3 . 40  3 . 63 

4.  4.  £ 4 4- 

3-9976 

= ic 


ms 


the  common  difference  in  the  firft.  being 

y 

X • 6 

and  in  the  fecond  ^ = g — : alfo  the  number  of  ter 

7 7 

in  each  434  ; that  being  tlie  greateft  limit  of 

Hence  we  have  the  fuin  of  the  firft  feries  = 963769^ 

and  of  the  fecond  ....  929349 

Alfo  the  firft  period  of  fraftions  in  the  firft  feries,  is 

3 


24681 
■H  — + — + ~+~  + ~ + 
999999999 


i + I + 9 


= 5 


434*  • 5^3 

and  — = 4.8  periods,  and  2 terms  = C . 48  + — 3 — =241-- 

9 99  9 

And  in  the  fecond  feries,  the  firft  period  of  fradtions  is 


2 I 

7 7 


+ o 


+ r — 3 * 


A 

alfo  = 62  periods;  and  therefore  62  . 3 = i86. 

3 3 

Hence  963769^  — 241  ^ =963528  integral  terms 
and  929349  — 186  =929163  integral  terms 


Prop.  V. 

Having  given  any  number  of  equations,  lefs  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  that  enter  therein,  to*  deter- 
mine thofe  quantities* 

Let  there  be  propofed  the  two  equations 
{ a X -\  - b y c sc  d 
^ rt'  * + b'  y 4-  r'  * = d' 
to  find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z. 

Multiply  the  firft  by  a',  and  the  fecond  by  a,  whence, 
by  fubtraftion,  we  obtain 

{a’  b — a b')  y -f  [d  c ~ a c ) % = d d — a d^ 

Or, dividing  each  of  thefe  known  co-efficients  by  their  greateft 
common  divifor,  if  they  have  any,  and  reprefenting  the  refults 
by  b'',  c'',  and  d",  this  equation  becomes 
b"  y + c"  z = d". 

Find  now  the  values  of  y and  z in  this  equation  ; and  thefe 
being  fubftituted  for  them  in  the  equation 
d — c % — by 

X — 

a 

will  give  the  correfponding  values  of  x,  of  which  thofe, 
of  courfe,  muft  be  rejefted  that  render  x fraftional,  and 
alfo  thofe  that  give  (c  z f by)  > d. 

Ex. — Given  the  equations 

f3  ^ 5^  + ,7  * = 560 

\<)  X -f  25  y -f  49  z = 2920 

to  find  all  the  integral  values  of  x,  y,  and  z. 

Multiplying  the  firft  by  3,  we  have 


whence 


whence  the  difference  34365  is  the  number  of  in- 

tegral folutions  required. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  we  have  had  two  of  the  terms 
prime  to  each  other ; but  when  this  is  not  the  cafe  the  fol- 
lowing transformation  will  be  neceftary. 

Ex.  3. — Let  there  be  propofed  the  equation, 

12  A-  -I-  15  y f 20  z = looooi, 
to  find  the  number  of  folutions. 

Here  no  two  of  the  co-efficients  are  prime  to  each  other, 
and  we  muft  therefore  proceed  as  follows. 

Divide  the  whole  equation  by  3,  and  tranfpoie  z,  and 
we  have 

4 j-  4-  5 y = 33334  — 7 Z -t-  - 

z — t 

wliich  laft  muft  lie  an  integer  ; make  therefore  — - — = i/, 

and  we  have  z = 3 « -f  i ; I'ubftituting  now  this  value  of 
z,  the  original  equation  becomes 

12. X 4-  i5y-|-2o(3M  + >)  — lOOOOi  ; 
or,  dividing  by  3, 

4 -I-  20  « = 33327, 

the  number  of  foluiions  in  which  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the 
equation  propofed,  which  will  he  found  as  in  the  foregoing 
examples,  except  that  here  the  Icaft  value  of  « = o,  bccaufe 
we  (hall  then . ftill  have  z = i , and  by  proceeding  as  in 
the  preceding  examples,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number 
of  integral  folutions  that  may  be  given  to  this  queftion, 
amounts  to  no  lefs  than  1388611. 

VoL.  XIX. 


f9a:-[-i5y-|-2iz  = 1680 
^9  a?  -f  25  y -f  49  z = 2920 

j’loy  + 28  z = 1240,  or 


5 y -f  14  z = 620 

And  here  the  values  of  y and  z are  found  to  be 

y = no,  96,  82,  68,  54,  40,  26,  12 

z = 5,  lo,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40 

and  of  thefe,  the  only  two  that  give 

.V  = 5^0  - 7 - - sy 

3 

an  integer,  are  as  follows, 

rz  = 15,  y = 82,  .V  = 15 

\ z = 30,  y = 40,  X = 50 

which  are  the  only  two  folutions  the  equations  admit  of  in 
integers. 

The  method  above  given  will  never  fail  of  producing  all 
the  poffible  folutions  in  equations  of  the  above  form  ; but 
there  are  other  methods  that  may  be  followed  in  particular 
cafes  which  fijmetimes  fhorten  the  operations.  Tiiele  the 
reader  will  find  explained  in  vol.  ii.  of  Euler’s  Elements  of 
Algebra. 

Prop.  VI. 

To  decompofe  a given  numeral  fraftion,  having  a com- 
pofite  denominator,  into  a number  of  fimple  fraftions  having 
prime  denominators. 

This  is,  in  fatf,  only  an  application  of  the  foregoing 

propofitions  to  this  particular  problem  ; for  let  — be  the 

n 

given  fradlion  ; and  fuppofe,  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  its 
G deno. 
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denominator  confifts  of  two  prime  fa<Elors,  or  « = a b,  it 
will  then  be  to  find 

— r = - +-{,  or  a g + bp  = tn, 
a b a b 

in  which  equation,  having  determined  the  values  of  p and  q, 

we  lhall  have  — + -|  for  the  fraftions  required  ; and  as 
a b 

many  different  ways  may  any  fuch  fraftion  be  decompofed 
into  two  others,  as  the  equation  a q b p = m admits 

of  integral  folutions.  If  the  given  fraftion  be  — — , then 

a b c 

we  may  firft  refolve  it  into  two  fra£tions,  and  one  of  thefe 
,into  two  others  ; thus,  let 

— - + X ; 

a b c ab  c 

then  we  have 

abq  + cp=.m-, 

and  having,  from  this  equation,  found  the  values  of  p and  q, 
m p 

a b 


we  (hall  have 


a b . 


+ -i. 

c 


Again,  let  X = — + — , or  as  + r ^ find  rand 
ab  a b 


s in  this  equation,  fo  (hall  vve  have 


m 

ab  c 


= — + 
a 


i-  , X 

b + r’ 


as  required  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  may  any  fraftion  that 
admits  of  decompolition  be  refolved  into  others  of  which 
the  fum  fhall  be  equal  to  the  original  fraftion. 

Ex. — What  are  thofe  two  fradlions  wliofe  fum  is  equal 

19 


to 


35 


Since  = c X 7,  we  may  make  — = - + which 

. . 35  7 5 

produces  this  equation,  ^ 

5/»  + 7?=i9’ 

in  which  the  value  of  /»  = 1,  and  q — 1 are  readily  found  j 
and  therefore  the  fraftions  fought  are  — + — = — . 

7 5 35 


Prop.  VII. 


To  find  the  lead  number,  that,  being  divided  by  given 
numbers,  fhall  leave  given  remainders. 

Let  N reprefent  the  required  number,  fuch  that,  being 
divided  by  a,  a',  a"  &c.  the  remainders  fhall  be  refpedtively 
b,  b',  b",  &c.  that  is, 

^ = a m + b — a^  n -\-  b^  = a^ p b''  &c. 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  lead  value  of  N,  that  anfwers 
thefe  conditions. 

Fird  fince  a m + b = a'  n b' 
we  have  am  — a!  n =.  V — b. 


fird  three  conditions,  and  fo  on  for  as  many  others  as  may 
be  propofed. 

Ex. — Find  the  lead  number,  that,  being  divided  by  28, 
19,  and  1 5,  fhall  leave  for  remainders  refpedtively  19,  15, 
and  1 1 . 

Here  we  have  28  w + 19  = iqw  + 15  = 15  ^ + ii. 
Now,  in  the  equation  28  m — 19  n = — 4,  the  lead  values 
of  m and  n are  m = 8,  and  « = 12  ; whence  28  w 4-  19  = 
19  « -f  15  = 243  ; and  it  now  remains  to  find  28.19^4- 
243  = 15/  + II  ; or,  5327-  15/=  - 228. 

• In  which  equation  p = 512,  and  q ~ 14,  whence 

532  q + 243  = 13  ^ -f-  II  = 769L  which  is  the  lead 
number  having  the  required  conditions. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  folution  of  indeterminate  equa- 
tions of  the  fird  degree,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  our 
limit  will  admit  of,  vve  fhad  proceed  to  thofe,  in  which  one, 
at  lead,  of  the  unknown  quantities  enter  in  the  fquarc  power, 
which  conditute  the  clafs  of  indeterminate  equations  of  the 
fecond  degree  ; and  as  we  have  feen  that  every  equation  ©f 
the  fird  clafs  has  its  folution  depending  upon  that  of  the 
equation  a p — b q — + i;  foin  thofe  that  we  are  about 
to  invedigate,  the  folution  is  intimately  connefted  with  that 
of  the  equation  — N 7’  =:  + i;  this,  therefore,  is  what 
fliall  fird  engage  our  attention. 

Prop.  VIII. 

To  find  the  integral  values  of  p and  7 in  the  equation 
/ — N 7’  = + 1, 

N being  any  given  number  whatever,  not  a complete 
fquare. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  general  folution  of  this  equation, 
which  is  always  pofTible  (at  lead  with  the  pofitive  fign)  we 
mud  fhew  the  method  of  extrafting  the  fquare  root  of 
any  number  N,  not  a complete  fquare,  in  continued  frac- 
tions ; but  as  this  operation  belongs  properly  to  the  latter 
fubjeft,  we  fhall  only  in  this  place  indicate  the  method,  and 
mud  refer  the  reader  for  the  deirondration  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Euler’s  Algebra,  and  to  Barlow’s  Elementary  Invediga- 
tions.  See  alfo  Square  Root. 

The  transformation  of  the  ^ N,  to  continued  fraftions, 
is  performed  by  means  of  the  following  formula. 

Let  a be  the  greated  integer  contained  in  y N ; then 
make 


.v/  N + 0 

N — 

a — 0 — mi 

I 

I 

N 4-  »2 

N - 

— u 

u n — m — m ; 

n 

n 

.v/  N +'m' 

N — w" 

. r » it 

1 — “ 

u n — m — Tiv’ : , 

n' 

n' 

N - 

..ft  ^11  ft 

«"  - “ 

u ti  — m ^ ni  i It 

n* 

&c.  &c. 

See.  See. 

Find,  therefore,  in  this  equation,  the  lead  values  of  m and 
n by  Prop.  II.,  then  will  a m + b,  or  a'  n 4-  b',  exprefs  the 
lead  number  that  fulfils  the  fird  two  conditions.  Let  now 
this  number  be  called  c ; then  it  is  evident  that  every  num- 
ber of  the  form  a q + c will  alfo  fulfil  thefe  conditions  ; 
and  we  mud  proceed  to  find  a a'  q c = a" p 4-  b" ; or, 
a d q — p ■=.  — c 

that  is,  the  lead  value  of  p and  7 in  this  equation  ; fo  fliall 
we  have  a a*  q + c for  the  lead  number  that  anfwers  the 


In  thefe  formulse  a,  a',  u".  See.  are  the  greated  integers  con- 
tained in  the  correfponding  fraftions,  which  quantities  are 
the  quotients,  whence  the  converging  fractions  are  to  be 
deduced,  by  the  fame  rule  as  is  given  in  Prop.  I.  for  the 
quotients  a,  /3,  y,  J,  &c. ; and  by  continuing  the  above  ope- 
rations, we  fliall  be  finally  led  to  a quotient  equal  to  2 a, 
at  which  term  we  mud  dop,  and  the  correfponding  fraftions 
to  the  lad  quotient  before  this  will  give  the  required  values 
of  p and  7. 

Ex. 


7 
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I.— Required  the  values  of  p and  q in  the  equation 

/•’-  = - '• 

By  the  above  rule; 


I 

V 19  + 4 _ , _ „ 


+_J  ^ ^ 

^LI9_±J  = 3 = 


19  + 3 ^ j ^ 


19  + ^ 


= 2 = b'’ 


^9  +-4  ^ 8 = «- 


*9  - 4 _ „ 

4-1-0  = 45 j 3 

19  — 2’ 

3.2  — 4 — 2 ; - — 5 

19  — 3^ 

5.1- 2=35  =2 

19  — 3’ 

2.3-3  = 35  -^=^ 

19  — 2’' 

5.1- 3  = 25  — ^ 3 


Ex.  4.— -Find  the  values  of  p and  q in  the  equation 
Firft, 

V 14  + o 
= 3 

I 

14  + 3 X 
5 

+ 2 ^ 2 


V'  14  + 2 


= I 


14  + 


i = 6 


19  4 _ . Whence  we  have, 

4 ^ 3 quotients  3,  I,  2,  I 

&c.  &c.  fraftions  < — — — 

I I 1 3 4 


Havin?  thus  arrived  at  the  quotient  8 — 2 a,  we  have  which  gives  15''  — 14. 4’  — asiequired. 

«nlv  to  compute  the  fraAions  by  the  propofitioa  above  It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  the  foregoing  examples  we 
Quoted  • thus,  have  obtained  for  each  only  one  folulios  ; w’hereas  they 

Quotients  4,  2,  i,  3,  t»  2,  8 all  admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  folutions.  Moreover,  it 

does  not  appear,  from  the  firll  three  examples,  how  vs  e 
fhould  have  found  the  values  of  p and  q,  if  they  had  been 
^ - 39  equal  to  4-  i inftead  of  — i.  'Ihis  fhall,  therefore,  be 

which  lall  fraftion  gives  the  values  of  p and  g ; that  is,  confidered  in  the  following  propofition. 
p =z  iqo,  and  y = 39  ; for 


fraftions 


r 4 ^ ^ 4^  L 
1 2 3 II  14  i 


170*  - 19  • 39’  = — i>  as  required. 

2. Find  the  values  of  p and  q in  the  equatiom 

- 13  ?’  = - I- 

Firft, 


4iii±-“=3 

1 

A ^ 13  4-  3 ^ J 


a/  13  + » 
3 

A^^  13  + 2 

3 

a'^  13  4-  I 

4 

A^  13  + 3 


= I 


= 6 


13  — 

3 . I - o = 3 ^ = 4 

13—1^ 

4.x  -3  = 1;  ^—  = 3 

13  - 

3.x_t  = 2;  -^  = 3 

13  — 1"^ 

3 . I — 2 = I ; = 4 

3 

13  — 3' 

4-1-1=35  = 3 

4 


&c. 


&c. 


Prop.  IX. 

To  find  the  general  values  of  .v  and  y in  ihe^equatios 
.*.1  — Nr  = + I,  from  one  known  cafe/>  — N = ± i- 
In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  demonftrated,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  of  it,  that  the  equation  x'  — N / — i i*  always 
poflible  for  every  value  of  N,  providing  it  be  not  a comp  etc 
fquare ; and  the  values  of  x and  y are  always  deducible, 
•both  from  p^  — N g.’'  = i,  and  from  /’*—  ^ * 

but  if  the  operation  above  given  does  not  procmce^tlw  equa- 
tion />-  — N o’  = - I,  the  equation  w’’  - N y _ — l 
is  always  impoflible.  The  preient  problem,  therefoie,  1- 
vides  itfelf  into  three  cafes  ; viz.  to  find  the  general  values 
of  X and  y in  the  equation  x‘  — iN  y%  under  the  following 
conditions ; 

I ft,  w'  — N v'"  = I , from  one  know  n cafe  — N 7’  = i 
2d,w’-Ny^=  I, 

3d,.v’-N}^=-i,  ^’--N7-  = -i 


And  having  thus  arrived  at  the  quotient  2 or  6,  we  have  fo^  Cafe  i. — Refolve — N 7 — i,  and  * Ny 

quotients  3,  i,  i,  i,  i the  faftors  f (^  + 7 v/  N)  f/>  — 7 a^  ^ 

r 3 4 7 II  { (X-  + J VN)  tv-y./N)=i 

fraftions  ■<  we  have  alio, 

. • VR-  (>>  + 7v/N)M/>-7  v^'Nr=  i; 

that  :s,p-  jS  and ^7  _ 5,  whmh  give  equating  thefe,  with  the  feaors  in  .t-  and  y,  we  have 

18^  - 13-5' - - I’  ( * + 7 .,/ N)'”  = w f y ^/ N 

as  required.  . . t a _ ^ ■ N i"”  = r — v 4.^  N 

f;x.  3 Find  the  values  of  p and  7 in  the  equation  \P  1 '■  - > • j \ 

.T'I_!_2  = 4 = . = =. 


Firft 


_ (/*  4-  ? a/'N)’”  - ip  - g X-  . 


4'  17 


= 8 


and  y = =-  ^ N 

which  values  of  w and  y will  always  be  integral,  and  will  he 


H.,e  we  have,  at  the  f.tft  ftep.  attived  a.  the  quotient 

2 Q.  whence  the  firft  fraaion,  is  the  one  fought;  for  j.— The  fame  method  may  be  followed  here,  as  in 

. L the  preceding  cafe,  except  that  the  powers  mull  be  ever,, 

4*  _ 17 . p=  - I,a3requvr4d.  i'  * Gz  ‘R 


■will  be 
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,-^n  order  to  convert  — j into  + i,  as  is  obvious  from  but  if  A be  not  fo  found,  then  is  the  equation  impoflible. 
infpeftion  ; and,  therefore,  the  general  values  of  x and  y This  theorem  cannot  be  demondrated  in  this  place,  as  it 

belongs  to  the  theory  of  continued  fraftions,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  for  a proof  of  the  rule  to  Le  Gen- 
dre’s  Eflai  fur  la  Theorie  des  Nombrcs. 

£x.  I. — Required  the  values  of  x and^,  in  the  equation 
— 23y^  = 2. 

Here  by  the  rule  Prop.  VIII. 


X = (/  T q y/  W”  + {p  - q 

_ ip+  q NT’"  - (p-  q N)^ 
2 V N 


y = 


Cafe  3. — Here,  again,  we  have  evidently  the  fame  refult  as 
in  the  former  cafes,  except  that  the  power  m mud  now  be 
odd  for  every  odd  power  of  — i = — i ; therefore, 

r Z m I 2 //I  ^ I 

- (/  + ? y/N)  + (p-g  ^^N) 


<1 

I 


+ 4 _ ^ 
7 

+ I 


ZW+l 

(/>  + 7 v^N)  — (p  — 7 a-^N) 


= 3 


I . 4 - o = 4; 
7 . I - 4 = 3 ; 


23  — 4' 

31^'=  2 
7 


Having  thus  arrived  at  the  denominator  2,  it  follows  that 
the  equation  is  poflible,  and  the  values  of  x and  y are 


■tales. 


2 ,/N 

Let  us  now  propofe  an  example  in  each  of  thefe  three  found  from  the  fame  calculation  as  at  Prop.  VIII.  ; thus 

quotients  4,  i,  3 


Jix.  I. — In  the  equation  p^'  — 14  7’  = 1,  we  have 
p ~ 15  and  7 = 4,  to  find  a fecond  value  of  p and  7,  or 
of  *’  and  y,  in  the  equation  — J4jV*  = 

Make 

r _ ('5+4  (‘5  - 4 

I 5C  _ _ 449 

1 „ = ('5+4c^'4r-(i5-4'.^Hr  ^ J20 
2 ^/i4 

which  give  449^^  — 14. 120’=  i ; and  other  values  maybe 
found  by  afluming  any  other  power  above  fhe  fecond. 

£x.  2. — Given  ^ = 4,  and  g =z  1,  in  the  equation 
/>’  — 177  = — I,  to  find  the  values  of  .*•  and  y,  in  the 
equation  x'—  17^’=  i. 

Here  we  have,  again, 

• f V - 4+  +(4-  _ 

I A - ^ - 33 


fraftions 


{ f 


i, 

I 


whence  x = 5,  and_y  = i,  which  gives  x~  — 23  y’  = 2. 
£x,  2 Required  the  values  of  x and  y,  in  the  equatioB 


Fiid 


- 19/  = 5- 


/I9  -i-  0 

''t- 

II 

0 

1 

19  - 4’ 

1 

4 

1 

= 3 

/19  4-4 
3 

2 

3 . 2 - 4=  2 ; 

19  — 2> 
3 

= 5 

/19  4-  2 _ 

I 

_ (4  -i-  ^/i7y  - (4-  V17)*  _ 


1 y = v ^ 8 

I 2 ,/i7 


Having  therefore  found  the  denominator  5,  the  equation  is 
pofiible,  and  we  have 

quotients  4,  2,  i 

/ -9, 

I 1 2 


fradlions 


Ex  3. — It  is  required  to  afeertain  the  pofi'ibility,  or 
impofiibi’ity,  of  the  equations 

2 
3 


f.w  - 17  y = + 

\x'  — 17  + 


Fivft 


, , , , , f r j whence  .r  = 9,  and  y = Z,  which  gives  «’•  — 19.2^=  5> 

whence  33  — 17.8=  i ; and  other  values  may  be  round  renuired 
by  affuming  any  other  even  power  inftead  of  the  fecond. 

£x.  3. — Given  ^ = 4,  and  7 = i,  in  the  equation 
P"'  — 177’'=  i,  to  find  the  values  of  *•  and  y,  in  the  equa- 
tion x”  — iq  y'‘  = — 1. 

A flume 

f = (4  + y..'7r+  (4^:_£i7l^  ^ 

I 

1 r = (4+  v/17)!-  (4-  ^ . 

L ^ 2 ,/i7  ' 

whence,  268’  — 17 . 67’  = — j,  and  other  values  may  be 
cbtained,  by  afluming  other  odd  powers  iHllead  of  the 
third. 

Phop  X. 


,/i7  t o 


/17  + 4 


8 


V27  + 4 


= 8 


1 . 4 - 0=  4 ; 

I .8-  4=^  4 ; 
I . 8 - 4 = 4 ; 


4'  _ 


I 


17  - 4^ 


whence  it  follows,  that  fince  only  r enters  into  the  deno- 
mmators  of  tnefe  (juolients,  no  one  of  the  propcfcd  equa- 
To  afeertain  the  poflibility  or  impoflibility  of  every  equa-  tions  are  pofiible. 
tion  of  the  form  — Ny’  =:  + A ; and  to  find  .v  and  v /.  tj  r *u-  r ■ , n 

m the  former  cafe,  A being  <y  /N.  (>f  this  propofit.on,  we  may  demonftrate 

The  rule  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  convert  N into  a ferie.s  impoihbihty  of  all  equations  tahnig  under 

of  quotients,  as  in  Prop.  VIII.  ; and  if  A be  found  in  the  ? 

denominator  of  any  of  tlu'  quotients,  ihat  is,  if  A be  found  — {a  + i ) y'  = + A 

amongft  any  of  the  numbers,  which  in  the  propofuion  x''-  — (n*  ~ i)  y‘  = + A 

above  quoted  are  reprefented  by  n,  n,  n'',  &c.  the  equa-  x'  — (a‘  + n)  y‘  =;  + A 

tion  is  poffible,  and  the  converging  frattion  correfpoiidiiig  — (n'  — «)  y'  — + A 

K' the  quotient  preceding  this  will  give  the  values  of  .wand  yj  in  which  A > i,  and  < .a. 

Ccr, 
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Cor.  3. — It  is  alfo  dediiclble  from  fimilar  principles,  that 
the  following  equations  are  always  pofiihle  ; N being  a 
prime  number,  of  the  form  placed  oppofite  the  refpeftive 
equations. 

— N j’  = — I pofTible  when  N of  the  form  4 n + i 

4*  — N jj’  = — 2 N 8 « 3 

jf’—  Ny’=  2 N 8n  — I 

And  in  a fimilar  manner,  are  deduced  the  three  following 
theorems : 

1 . If  M and  N be  both  of  the  form  4 « + 3,  and  not 
equal  to  each  other,  the  equation 

M x’  — N = + I 

is  always  poffible  in  integer  numbers:  that  is,  under  one 
or  other  of  the  figns  + or  — . 

2.  If  M and  N be  both  of  the  form  4 n 4-  i ; then 
one  of  the  equations 

f x"-  — M Ny’  = — r,  or 

X M x'  — N y ‘ + I 

will  always  be  refolvible  in  integers. 

3.  If  M and  M'  be  two  prime  numbers’  of  the  form 
4«  + 3»  and  N a prime  number  of  the  form  4«  + i. 
It  will  be  always  poffible  to  fatisfy  one  of  the  equations 

N x’  — M M y ' = + I 

M x’  — M'  N y’  = + I 

M'  x*  — M N y’  = + I 


be  retained,  and  new  values  found  for  m and  n,  which  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe. 

Ex.  2. — Find  the  general  values  of  .v  andy,  in  the  equa- 
tion — 1 ly’-  = 5 ; the  known  cafe  being 
or  y 4,  and  q — i. 

In  the  equation  m'  — 11  n}—  I,  we  have  10,  and  n = 
therefore  by  the  formulae 

X = / w + N y « =:  4 . 10  + II.  I . 3 = 7 or  73 
y ~ pn  ±:  qm  ~ 4 . 3 + i . 10  = 2 or  22 
that  is  X = 7,  andy  — 2,  are  two  new  values  of  x andy, 
as  are  alfo  x — 73,  andy  =;  22  ; for  each  of  thefegive 
7 - II  . 2’  = 5 
73  - II  . 22^  = 5 

and  in  the  fame  manner,  other  values  may  be  found  to  any 
required  extent. 

As  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  a very  full  and  explicit  in- 
veftigation  of  the  feverul  elegant  rules  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  indeterminate  analyfis  by  Euler,  Lagrange, 
Legendre;  and  other  difljnguiflicd  mathematicians  ; we  mull 
refer  the  reader  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  following  propofitions  to  the  authors  above- 
mentioned,  and  mufl  content  ourfelves  with  barely  dating 
the  operations,  without  entering  into  the  demonilration  of 
the  theorems  themfelves. 

PliOP.  XII. 


Prop.  XI. 

To  find  the  general  values  of  x and  y in  the  equation 
x’  — N y’'  = + A 

from  one  known  cafe  p'  — N 7''  — y A. 

Find  the  values  of  m and  n in  the  equation  — N = i, 
by  Prop.  VIII. ; then  it  is  evident  that  the  produit 
[p  — N7)  X (/n^  — N«)  = +A; 
and  it  will  be  found,  upon  the  developement  of  the  following 
formulae,  tliat 


— N 7’)  X {m- 


{pm-\-  N7«)’—  N (pn  4-  qmY 
\pm  — N7*)’—  N(y«  — 7/?/)’- 


we  have,  therefore,  only  to  make, 

Sx  — p m -r  ^ in  rx=ym  — Nyn 

^)r  j 

y p n q m {_y  p n — qm 

and  having  before  Ihewn  how  to  find  the  general  values  m 
and  n in  the  equation  m — N //' = i ; it  is  obvious,  that 
by  means  of  thefe  formulsc  we  may  derive  different  values 
of  X and  y,  in  the  propofed  equation,  to  any  extent  at 
plea lure. 

Cor. — It  appears  alfo  from  this  propolition,  that  if  the  rule 
in  the  foregoing  one  give  — N 7'  = — A,  when  the  equa- 
tion propofed  be  4 A ; that  this  may  be  converted  to  the 
latter  fign  by  means  of  the  equation 


m’  — N rt’  = — I. 


Ex.  1. — Given  the  values  of  p and  7,  in  tlie  equation 
— 7 7'  ^ 2 ; viz.  p — 3,  and  7 = i,  to  find  the  general 
value.'’ of  X and  y,  in  the  equation  x — 7y'  — 2. 

Fil’d  in  the  cxprellion  m’  — q rt‘  — i,  we  have  m — 8, 
and  n = ^ ; wlieiice  by  the  above  formulx  is  obtained 

Lv  = p ;n  4 N 7 H = 3 . 8 + 7 . I . 3 = 3 or  45  I 

\y  ~ P n + qm  — 3.34:  1.8  =iori7 

to  that  the  fecond  values  of  x and  y arc,  x — 43,  and 
y 17;  which  give  45  — 7 . 17-  2.  And  afiuming 

thefe  again  as  new  values  of p and  7,  otlier  values  .•v  andy  may 
be  fo’uuu  ui  'mjih  '.'.um  : ortlve  original  values  of  p and  7 may 

1 


Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  fecond  degree  falls 
under  the  general  formula 

a x’  4-  ixy  4-  cy'  -p  r/.r  4-  ry  + y = o, 
and  this  may  always  be  transformed  to  the  more  fimple  form 
— A t'  = B. 

The  method  of  performing  this  transformation  will  be  feen 
from  the  following  partial  example,  and  the  formulse  we  have 
given  it  being  univerfally  the  fame  in  all  cafes. 

Alfume  bd  — 2 a e — g % d"  — ^af  — h\  {by  4-  d)Y 

— 4«  (<^J'  + +/)  — = A;  Ay  + g 

^ U-,  g ~ Ah  = 

Then  it  will  be  found,  by  the  developement  of  thefe  ex- 
preflions,  that 

^ .r  4-  ^ xy  + ry"*  + dx  4-  e y ^ f — Af  — B = o, 
becomes  u — A / ^ = B. 


And  having  found  the  values  of  u and  t in  this  laft  equa- 
tion, thofe  of  .v  and  y are  readily  deiived  in  the  equation 
propofed. 


For 


u — g t — d — by 

y = ~ A ■ > 

A 2 a 


or,  fubllituting  for  y in  the  laft,  we  have  the  following 
values  j 


b'  — 4 u r 

(t  — d {E  — a c)  — («  — g)h 

2 a l^b  — 4 a r) 

Ex.  I. — Transform  the  equation 

3X  8xy  — 3y  + 2x  — 5y  = no 
to  its  fimple  ft  form. 

Here  ^ = 3,  ^.^8,  <r  = — 3,  J=2,  jc=  — 5,  / ss: 
— 1 10. 

^VhcIlce  f E — 4ur  = A = joo 

• \ b d — 2 a e.^—  S — 4^ 

'i  d — h ~ 1324 

— A^=B=:  — I302S4 

and 
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and  thus  the  reduced  equation  becomes 

u‘ — ioot^=  — 130284. 

In  wliich,  having  found  u = 346,  and  t = 50, 
« - ^ 346-46 


we  have  Tv  = 


C — z__-A  — 

y ~ A “ 1 

"1  t — by  — d 50  — 

L*  2 « 


00 

-8.3-2 


= h 
= 4> 


therefore  ;r  = 4,  and  j = 3,  are  the  values  of  ^-andji  in  the 
original  equation. 

It  will  be  obferved  that  we  have  employed  here  the  moft 
general  form  that  equations  of  this  kind  admit  of,  and 
therefore  the  formulae  are  more  complex  than  th^'  ui'ually 
occur  in  pradfieal  cafes,  for  when  ,any  of  the  co^emcients  a, 
b,  c,  &c.  become  zero,  the  expreflions  are  much  fimplified, 
-as  appears  from  the  following  example. 

Ex.  2. — Reduce  7 .*■’  + 5 Ay  + = 67  to  its  fimpleft 

form. 

Here  a=  j,  b — c,  c — i,r/=o,  r = o,  / = — 67, 
whence,  omitting  thole  quantities  that  are  zero,  we  have 
fi''—  i^ac—  A = 29;  and^<-  = o 
h = 1876 

— A b‘  = 2g . 1876^  = B 


and  thus  the  reduced  equation  is 

u'^  — 29  t'  = 29  . 1876’’. 

And  in  a fimilar  manner  may  any  indeterminate  equation 
of  the  fecond  degree  be  reduced  to  the  form  u*  — A ('■'  = B. 

Having  therefore  fhewn  the  method  of  reducing  every  in- 
determinate equation  to  the  form  u'‘  — A r’  = B ; it  follows 
that  the  folution  of  this  fimple  form  involves  with  it  the  fo- 
lution  of  every  equation  of  this  kind  that  can  be  propofed  ; 
we  lhall  therefore,  in  the  following  propofition,  attend  to  the 
folution  of  this  particular  cafe.  But  it  may  be  proper  to 
Rate,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  equations  of  this 
kind  that  are  impoflible  ; and  will  admit  of  no  folution,  either 
In  integers  or  fradlions ; and  therefore  before  we  proceed 
farther  in  the  inveftigation,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  whence  their  poflibility,  or  impolhbility,  may  be  af- 
certained  ; as  we  may  thus  frequently  fave  much  unneceffary 
1 labour. 


Prop.  XIII. 

To  afeertain  the  poffibility  or  impoinbility  of  every  in- 
determinate equation  of  the  fecond  degree. 

Ride. — Reduce  the  propofed  equation  to  the  form 
— A r’  = B, 

and  find  all  the  remainders  arifing  from  dividing  each  of  the 

by  A ; 

and  alfo  the  remainders  arifing  from  dividing  each  of  die 

fquares  i%  2’,  3’,  4%  &c.  ^-5 by  B ; 

and  again,  divide  the  greateft  of  thefe  numbers  A,  B,  by 
the  lealt  of  them,  and  obferve  the  remainder. 

Then  if  B be  greater  than  A,  this  lad  remainder  will  be 
found  amongd  thole  of  the  upper  feries  ; and  the  number  A 
will  be  found  amongd  thofe  of  the  lower  feries,  if  the  equa- 
tion be  poflible. 

And  converfely,  if  thefe  conditions  have  not  place,  the 
propofed  equation  will  admit  of  no  folution,  either  in  in- 
tegers Or  fraftions. 


fquares  T,  2%  3’,  4%  &c. 


Again,  if  A > B,  then  tiie  remainder  arifing  from  will 

be  foQnd  in  tl\c  lower  feries,  and  the  number  B in  the  upper 
feries  of  remainders,  if  the  equation  be  poflible;  and  if 
thefe  conditions  have  not  place,  the  propofed  equation  is  im- 
polfible. 

Note. — It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  equations  falling  under 
the  poflible  form  are  not  always  folvible  in  integers,  the 
proof  extending  only  to  their  folvibility  in  rational  numbers, 
which  may  therefore  fometimes  be  fraftional ; but  when  they 
fall  under  an  impoflible  form,  they  will  admit  of  no  folutions 
either  in  integers  or  fractions. 


Ex.  — Required  the  poflibility  or  impoflibility  of  the  equa- 
tion 

a"  _ 7y’  = II 

fquares 

remainders 

1%  2",  3"  divided  by  7 

I,  4>  2 

Iquares 

remainders 

1 4 2\  3’,  4%  5’  divided  by  1 1 

4>  9’  5>  3 

— = I and  remainder  4. 


Now  4 is  found  in  the  upper  feries  of  remainders,  but  7 is 
not  found  in  the  lower  ; therefore  the  equation  cannot  have 
place  either  in  integers  or  fradtions. 

Aud  for  the  lame  reafon,  the  equation  a’’  — 7y’  = 1 1 z’ 
is  alfo  impolfiblc,  for  if  this  was  poflible,  fo  would  like- 

wife  — — 7 = 1 1 ; which  we  have  feen  is  impof- 

z Z‘  ^ 

fible. 

Ex.  2. — It  is  required  to  afeertain  the  poflibility  or  im- 
poflibility  of  the  equation 

A'^-'l3/=:I2 

fquares  1’,  2*,  3 , 4b  6‘  divided  by  13 

remainders  i,  4,  9,  3,  12,  10 

And  the  fame  fquares,  divided  by  12,  give  for 
remainders  i,  4,  9>  4?  o 

I ? 

alfo,  — = 1 and  remainder  i. 

12 

And  here,  fince  1 2 is  found  in  th«  upper  feries,  and  1 In 
the  lower,  the  equation  is  lolvible. 

N'ote. — If  the  equation  propofed  be  of  the  form 

A=  - Ay"  = - B,  ^ ■ 

we  muft  employ,  inftead  of  the  pofitivc  remainders  arifing 
from  A,  the  negative  remainders  of  the  fame,  that  is,  taking 
the  quotients  in  excefs.  And  if  the  equation  have  the  form 

a"  + Ay’  = B, 

tlien  we  muft  employ  the  negative  remainders  of  B.  Hav- 
ing thus  given  an  idea  of  the  method  of  judging  of  the  pof- 
fibility of  every  equation  of  the  form  a'“  — Ay’  = B ; and 
having  alfo  fhewn  how  any  indeterminate  of  the  fecond  degree 
may  be  reduced  to  this  form,  it  only  remains  to  fliew  the 
method  of  folution  of  the  above  equation  ; or,  which  is  ftill 
a more  general  form,  of  the  equation 

a’  — A = B z"  ; 

but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  propofitions,  we  can  only  indicate 
the  method,  without  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  rationale 
of  the  operation  ; as  this  would  carry  us  much  beyond  our 
limits.  Now  it  is  ihewn  under  the  article  Dioph.\ntine,  that 

the 
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folution  of  tlie  equation  .v’'  —y'^=C  is  always  to  be 
obtained ; and  in  the  following  propofition,  with  which  we 
fliall  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be  feen  that  every  equation 
of  the  form  x‘  — = B which  is  poflible,  may  be 

transformed  to  another  of  the  form  x‘‘  — j’’*  = cz'-;  and  that 
je,  y,  and  *,  in  the  original  equation,  will  be  dependent  upon 
thofe  of  x',  y',  and  z',  in  the  transformed  equation  ; and 
therefore  theic  lall  being  known,  the  former  will  be  known 
ulfo. 

Piiop.  XIV. 

To  transform  every  pofilble  equation  of  the  form  — 
= B,  to  another  dependent  equation  of  the  form 
a'  — y"'  = c 

Ex.  I. — It  is  required  to  transform  the  equation  .v’  — 
5 = II  to  another  of  the  form  x''^  — y''^  = c 

Having  firll  afeertained  the  poflibility  of  the  equation  by 
the  foregoing  propofition,  the  transformation  may  be  effeft- 
ed  in  the  following  manner, 

Alfume  X n y — ily',  and  this  fubftituted  for  x,  gives 

- 2 + I ly'"  = 

Take  n,  fo  that  — 5 may  be  divifible  by  1 1 ; that  is,  let 
» = 4,  and  our  equation  becomes 

/ - 8yy'  + ily'^  = ; or 

U’  - S y = . 

or,  by  making  y — qy'  = .v,  we  have 
j;" — 5y"=a’;  or, 
x'-—  = 5y'b  as  required, 

that  is,  the  equation  has  been  reduced  from  the  form  a"  — 
5y’=  II  z’,  to  another  of  the  form  — y'^  = c z'%  or, 
at  leaf!,  to  .r'*  — = j y'^ ; which  differs  from  the  forego- 

ing only  in  the  letters. 

And,'  by  means  of  the  values  of  .v',  y',  and  z,  in  this  laft, 
we  readily  arrive' at  thofe  of  ;r,  y,  and  z,  in  the  one  propo- 
fition  ; 


Ex.  2. — Required  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  in  the  equa" 
tion 

.r’  —‘ray’  = 13  z\ 

Firll,  we  have  x = ny  — I3y^  and  fubllituting  for  .r’ 
we  have 

— 1 2 \ 

— ~ =*■  i 

and  here  n = 5,  whence  the  equation  becomes 
y-  _ loyy'  -f-  I3y'^  = z"  ; or 
(y  - 5 yy  — 12/^  = 

Make  now  y — 3 y'  = x',  and  it  becomes 
- z^  = 1 2 y'" 

and  the  general  values  of  x'  and  z in  this  equation,  ard 

■*"'  = 3/  + 4 = 3 - 4 y = 2pq- 

Whence,  by  affuming^  = 2,  and  q — i,  we  have^r'  = 16, 
z = 8,  andy'=  4 ; fo  that  in  the  original  equation,  the  va- 
lues of  X,  y,  and  z,  arc  as  follow  ; viz. 

y=  5y'=  361  fy  = 9 

•*•=  5J' — ^2y'=  132  V or,  Jx=  S3 
z — z — 8j  I_z=;2 

the  latter  values  being  formed  by  dividing  the  former  by 
their  greatell  common  divifor  ; and  either  of  thefe  fets  of 
numbers  anfvvcr  the  required  conditions  ; for,- 

132'“  — 12  . 36^  = 13  . 8’,  and  33’  — 12 . 9”^  = 13.2’; 

and  various  other  values  may  be  obtained  by  changing  the 
values  of  p and  q. 

We  will  now  give  one  example  in  which  the  required  res 
dmStion  does  not  take  place  in  the  firll  transformation. 

Ex.  3. — Required  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  in-  the  equa-- 
tion 

AlTiime,  as  before,  x = ny  — igy' : then  the  fubllitution 
of  this  value  for  x,  gives 


for  y = y — 4y',  or  y=  x'  -|-  qy' 

and  X — ny  — 11  y',  or  x = qy  — 1 1 y^ 

Now  we  have  fecn,  under  the  article  Diophantike,  that 
the  general  values  of  .v'  and  z,  in  equations  of  the  form 
x’‘  — z^  = jy'^,  are  ■ 

* = f - s y 

y - 2pq 

whence  we  have,  for  the  general  values,  of  .v,-y,  and  z,  in 
the  equation,  propofed, 

X = 4/*  -f  20  y’-  4-  I o / y 

y = + 5 y'  4 8 / y 

z = />’  - 5 y 

where  p and  y may  be  alTumed  any  numbers  at  pleafure.  If 
^ = 3,  and  y = I,  we  hav’c  x = 86,  y = 38,  and  z = 4 ; 
which  numbers  anfwer  the  required  conditions ; for 

W - 5.38-'  = II.  4’; 

and  by  giving  different  values  to  p and  y,  a variety  of  other 
integral  values  may  be  found  for  x,y,  and  z. 

Note.  — It  may  happen  that  the  lirll  transformation  will 
not  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  required,  in  which  cafe 
we  mull  again  transform  this  anew,  and,  by  continuing  the 
operation,  the  reduftion  to  the  final  form  will  be  ultimately 
cffedtcd. 


^ ^ y^  — 2«yy'+  I9y'*  = z*;  in  which «=  lo 


Whence  K^yj’’ + I9y'*  = 

25y=-5oyy'  + 95y'~  5'z^ 


Making  now,  5 y — lo  y'  ■= 


5 f - 


X' 

5z-‘ 


have 


and  here,  though  we  have  not  arrived  at-  the  form  required, 
the  lalt  co-efficient  is  reduced  from  19  to  5 ; and  thus  every 
fucceffive  transformation  will  reduce  the  co-efficients,  till  we 
ultimately  arrive  at  that  of  unity  ; but  without  purfuing  this 
reduction  farther  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  are  led  to  the  folu- 
tion  in  an  calicr  manner : for  we  fee  immediately,  that  .r'  may 
be  affumed  = 5,  y' = 2,  and  z-—  i.- 

And  from  thefe  we  readily  afeertain  thofe  of  x,  y, 
in  the  propofed  equation  ; for 

.4  -f  «y' 

\y  = — 5 


and 


I9y';  or 


5 -f  10. 2 

> = -7-=5 
.r  = 50  — 38  = IZ 
z = I 


which  give  12'  — 5 .3’  = 19.  i’,  as  required,  i 

We  lhall  now  conclude  this  article  with  a fynopfis  of  in- 
delermin-ate  formulae  ; the  dcmonllration  and  application  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  Barlow’s  “ Elementary  Inveffi- 
gation  of  the  Properties  of  Numbers.” 
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Synrp''s  of  Indelerniinate  Formula. 

Form.  I,  Equation  ax  — b y =z  + c 

f General  value  of  x m b + c g 
\ of  y = ma  + cp 

in  which  expreiTions  m is  indeterminate,  and  the  values  of 
p and  q refult  from  the  folution  of  the  equation  a p — 
b q — X !• 


Form.  2.  Equation  ax  -f-  by  = c 

r General  value  of  x = cq  — mb 
\ y —ma  — c p 

Number  of  folutions  = — _ ^ ^ 


Sytiopjts  of  Indeterminate  Formula. 

Form.  9.  Equation  a x-  b x m'‘  = «■"'. 

Gen.  val.  of  ^ 

f -aq- 

^_mp'^amq‘  — bpq 
/>'•  - a ’ 

where  m,  c,  and  b are  known  ; andy>  and  q indeterminates. 

Form.  10.  Equation  r'  — Ny'  = + ’'• 

Ge,..  val  of  .V 

2 

{p^.q  ,/Nr 

2\/N 


the  quantities  p and  q being  afeertained  as  above,  alfo  m where  p and  q arife  from  the  equation  />'  — N 7’  = + i, 
indeterminate.  ami  m is  indeterminate  ; except  that  it  mull  be  even  or  odd, 

as  the  cafe  requires.  See  Prop.  IX. 

Form.  Equation  eix-\-by-\-c-z.=:d  Form  1 1.  Equation  — N^  = + A. 

f General  value  of  x =:  (d  — c %)  q ~ m b J Gen.  val.  of  x = pm  + N j n 

\ y =z  m a — (//  — c X.)  p I y = p n + q m, 

the  quantities  p and  q being  found  as  above,  alfo  m inde-  the  values  of  m and  n being  formed  from  the  equation  m’’ 

— N « = i A,  and  p and  q from  the  equation  />'  — N gr" 
= + I. 


terminate,  and  s:  any  integer  < - . 

Form.  4.  Equation  x"^  — ay"^  — 

Gen.  val.  of  x = p^  + a f 
y = 2pq 
z — p'^  — a q~ 

in  which  exprelhons  a is  given,  and  p and  q are  indeter- 
minates,  that  may  be  afl'umed  at  pleafure. 

Form.  5«  Equation  .r’  + ay'  ~ 

/ Gen.  val.  of  x = p'  — a f 

4 y - zpq 

L z — -'r  acf 

a being  given,  and p and  j^indeterminates  as  above. 

Form.  6.  Equations  a .v"  + b x y'  y-  y"^  = 

!Gen.  val.  oi  x zpq  + b q' 

y - p'~  aq^ 

% ~ f .y  Ipq  + a qy 

where  p and  q we  indeterminates,  and  a and  b given  quan* 
thics. 

Form.  7.  Equation  a.v'~  + i.r  = z~. 

bq'- 


{ 


Gen.  val.  of  a;  = 


Form..  12.  Equation  a y b .x'  y-  c x y f‘  — z\ 

{Particular  val.  of  jr  = ^ 

Or  {±nf'-ybf‘cy.c)f^r 

..  * 
where  all  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  and  f are  given. 

Form.  13.  Equation  a x*  y- b .v' c x''  + dx  y- /“  = “s*. 
5 Panic,  val.  of  , = 

\ 16c  f —6yap—^cdf‘yd* 

where  a,  b,  c.  See.  are  all  known  quantities. 

Form.  14.  Equation  m'  .v*-}-  bx'  •+■  c.v'  y-  d x + e—zP. 

, a:  ^ i6c’ m*— 64  rm®  — 8 f A' 
i (S  dm'  — y cbm  y-  b ) S m^ 

where  alfo  m,  b,  c,  &c.  are  all  known  quantities. 

Form.  15.  Equation  m' x'  + A;e’  + c .v^  y-  dx  + f‘—z'’. 

r.  . . . r d'±%mP-ycf' 

Particular  val.  of  a:  = - 


f - ^ f 

hpq 


Or, 


4 bp  ymdf 
ym' d + ym  bf 


f ~ a q- 


b"  -r  S m^f  — ym'  c 

, iri  , In  thefe  expreffions  b,  c,  8cc.  are  known  quantities,  and 

where  u anu  b are  known  quantities,  and  p and  q indeter-  ambiguous  fign,  it  midk  be  obferved, 

that  when  it  is  taken  + in  the  numerator,  it  mult  be  — in 
the  denominaior,  and  tlie  contrary. 


Form.  8.  Equation  m’  .v'  + A ,v  + r = a’. 

Gen.  val.  of  x = — lf-?_ 

b q 2 m pq 

^ mp‘  + mcq  —bpq'' 

b q‘  — t m p q‘  ’ 

where  m,.  A,  and  c arc  any  given  numbers,  and  p and  q inde- 
terminates. 


Form.  16.  Equation  ax'  + bx’'  y-  c x + f'  — z' 

i Particular  val.  of  . = 

I jqap-c'  __ 

fl,  A,  c,  ScQ.  being  known  quantities, 
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Synopjis  of  Indeterminate  Formula. 
ITornt.  17*  Equation  i x''  c x d 

/ Particular  val.  of  * = - — ~ — ; — » 

<0,  b,  c,  &LC.  being  given  quantities,  as  above. 


Form.  18.  Equation  m'  + b x'  + ex 
Particular  val.  of  *•  = 


Or, 

Or, 


27  f — c‘ 
bf-2jf 


is  — b ) 9?«‘* 
_ .8  ”2/^  — ^ 

i — 3 w'/’ 
where  alfo  m,  b,  c,  &c.  are  known  quantities. 

Form.  19.  Equation  x^  a xy  by'*  = 


r General  val.  of  jv  — t^  — btu'*  — ab 
< = (fl*—b)  k’ 

l_  X.  = f-  -{■  at  u + u*, 

where  / and  u may  be  affumed  at  pleafure. 

Form.  20.  Equation  x^  + ^ jr®  = 
f Gen.  val.  of  jr  = ^ / 

y = ^t*u  — bu^ 
i z = t‘  + u\ 

t and  u being  indeterminates,  as  above. 


Form.  21.  Equation  A’®  4-  by"*  = z*. 
r Gen.  val.  o{  x = t*  — 6 b t"-  u*  + I*  «“* 
< y = ^t'  u — e^btu* 

t z = /'  + 3«% 

t and  u being  indeterminates,  as  above. 


Form.  2 2.  Equation  x'*  -f-  by'*  ■=.  z”*. 

f Gen.  val, of  x — t”  —jS  u'*  b b'*—8cc. 

J y = xr~' u —yt”'*u^i+if"~^u^b‘&ic. 

1.  X =i  i‘  + bu\ 

where  t and  u are  indeterminates,  and  1,  a,  0,  y,  5,  &c.  the 
#o-efficieBts  of  (/  -f  «)"’• 

Form.  23.  Equation  + ty^  c=  a®. 

{Gen.  val.  of  j;  = 4 — 4 r / 
y z=  8 1»  + f 
a = /^  + f 
where  t and  u are  indeterminates. 


Form.  24.  Equation  x^  ax'*y  + bxy'*  + = z®, 

1 P»tic.  val.  of  / = - 

C.  2 W • 

S Gen.  val.  of.v  = /®4-  2 c u<w  + ac  w® 

\ y = 2 t u — 2 bu<w  — (a  b — c)  iv\ 

where  u and  tv  are  indeterminates,  on  which  alfo  depends 
the  value  of  /. 

Indeterminate  Problem,  is  that  in  which  there  are 
snore  unknown  quantities  than  there  are  equations  ; and 
therefore  from  the  principles  of  algebra  the  number  of  fo- 
lutions  is  unlimited,  unlefs  fome  other  condition  enter,  fuch 
VoL.  XIX. 


as  requiring  Integral  values  of  the  unknown  quantities,  by 
vyhich  means  the  problem  frequently  admits  of  only  a dcii* 
nite  number  of  anfwers  ; as  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding 
article.  In  geometry  a problem  is  always  faid  to  be  inde- 
terminate, or  unlimited,  when  there  are  not  fiifScient  data  to 
limit  its  conltrudlion. 

INDEX,  in  Anatomy,  the  fore-finger. 

Inde.x,  in  Arithmetk,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  the  cliaradteriltic,  or  exponent  of  a logarithm. 

The  index  is  that  which  fliews  of  how  many  places  the  abfo- 
lute  number  belonging  to  the  logarithm  conlifts,  and  of  what 
nature  it  is,  whether  an  integer,  or  a fradfion. 

Thus,  in  this  logarithm  2.521293,  the  number  Handing 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  point  is  called  the  index  ; and  be- 
caufe  it  is  2,  it  fhews  you  that  the  abfolute  number  anfwer- 
ing  to  it  conlifts  of  three  places  ; for  it  is  always  one 
more  than  the  index,  becaufe  the  index  of  i is  o ; of  10 
is  I ; and  of  100  is  2,  &c.  And,  therefore,  in  thofe 
fmall  tables  of  Briggs’s  Logarithms,  where  the  index  is 
omitted,  it  mull  be  always  fupplied  before  you  can  work 
by  them.  If  the  abfolute  number  be  a fradlion,  the  index 
of  the  logarithm  has  a negative  fign,  and  is  marked  thus, 
2.562293  : which  fliews  the  correfponding  number  to  be  4 
decimal  fradlion  of  three  places  ; r/z.  1.365. 

Mr.  Towmly  has  a peculiar  way  of  noting  thefe  indices, 
when  they  exprefs  fradlions,  now  much  in  ufe,  tiix.  by  taking, 
inftead  of  the  true  index,  its  arithmetical  complement  to  10  ; 
fo  that  he  would  write  the  logarithm  now  mentioned  thus  ; 
B.562293. 

How  indices  are  to  be  added  and  fubtradled,  fee  under  the 
article  Log.'Vrithm. 

Index,  in  Mvjic,  a charadler  ufually  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  line  to  indicate  the  firft  note  of  the  next  line.  The 
following  is  the  charadler  W,  which  the  Italians  term  a 
mojlra,  the  Englifh  call  it  a dire£l. 

Index  of  a Booh,  is  that  part  annexed  to  a book,  referring 
to  the  particular  matters  or  palTages  therein  contained. 

Index  of  a Globe,  is  a little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the  north- 
pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  certain  divi- 
fiens  in  the  hour-circle. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  gnomon.  See  Globe. 

Index  of  Relation,  in  Algebra,  the  fame  with  fcale  of  re- 
lation. See  Scale. 

Index,  or  Indice,  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a congre- 
gation at  Rome,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  examine  books,  and  to 
put  fuch  as  they  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  reading  and  felling 
of,  into  an  index.  See  Congregation. 

Indices,  or  Expurgatory  Indices,  denote  the  name  by  which 
the  catalogues  of  prohibited  books  are  called  ; among  which, 
however,  there  is  this  difference,  that  fome  are  condemned 
purely  and  abfolutely,  and  others  only  donee  corrigantur,  till 
they  be  corredled. 

Father  Paul  fays,  that  Philip  of  Spain  v/as  the  firft  who, 
by  a law  made  in  1558,  procured  an  index  to  be  publifhed 
of  the  bocks  condemned  by  the  inquilition  of  Spain.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  took  the  hint,  and  ordered  the  congregation  of 
the  holy  office  at  Rome  to  print  a fecond  in  1559.  But  Gret- 
fer,  (De  Jure  Prohib.  lib.  li.  cap.  19.)  fays,  that  the  index  of 
prohibited  books  was  printed  in  Italy,  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  1548 ; and  a larger  one  in  1552  ; and  another  larger 
in  1554.  Pius  IV.  recommended  the  matter  to  the  council 
of  Trent;  the  fathers  at  Trent,  after  feveral  debates  not 
being  able  to  agree,  thought  fit  to  refer  the  whole  affair  to 
the  pope,  w'ho,  with  the  advice  of  certain  learned  prelates, 

H publifhed 
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published  an  index  of  the  prohibited  books,  and  certain 
rules,  by  his  letters,  in  form  of  a brief.  The  fame  Pius  IV. 
in  a bull  of  March  24,  1564,  fays,  that  the  index  was  pre- 
fcnted  to  him  by  order  of  the  fynod,  that  it  fliould  not  be 
publifhed  before  it  was  approved  by  him.  It  was  accord- 
ingly  publifhed  by  him,  with  a drift  charge  that  it  fliould 
be  received  by  all,  and  the  rules  prefixed  to  it  obferved. 
Clement  VIII.  enlarged  and  confirmed  it,  together  with 
the  rules,  and  commanded  it  to  be  publifhed  in  1595.  This 
was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  index.  By  the  fourth 
rule,  the  common  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  forbid 
in  thefe  words.  “ Since  it  is  plain  by  experience,  that  if 
the  facred  writings  are  permitted  every  where,  and  without 
difference  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  men,  through 
their  rafhnefs,  ivill  receive  more  harm  than  good  ; let  the 
bifliop  or  inquifitor  determine,  with  the  advice  of  the  parifh 
pried  or  confedbr,  to  whom  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
bible,  tranflateJ  by  Catholic  authors  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
according  as  they  diall  judge  whetlier  it  be  mod  likely  that 
fuch  reading  of  tlie  feripture  may  do  harm,  or  tend  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  faith  and  piety.  Let  them  alfo  have  the  fame 
power  as  to  all  other  writings.  But  if  any,  without  fuch 
leave,  fliall  prefume  to  read  or  have  tliem,  without  fird 
Ilievving  the  bible  to  the  ordinaries,  he  diall  not  receive  the 
abfolution  of  his  fins.  And  as  to  all  bookfellers,  who  diall 
fell  the  bibles  trandated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  without  fuch 
leave,  or  by  any  other  method  diall  publidi  them,  let  them 
forfeit  the  price  of  the  books,  and  let  the  money  be  given 
to  pious  ufes  by  the  bidiop  ; and  let  tliem  be  fubjeft  to  other 
punidiments  ; at  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  bifhop,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  As  to  regulars,  they  diall  not 
read  or  buy  them,  without  leave  firfl  obtained  from  their 
prelates.”  The  tenth  rule  enjoins  feveral  redriftive  regula-. 
tions  concerning  the  printing  and  publication  of  books. 
Hardouin’s  Concil.  tom.  x.  p.  207,  See. 

In  pope  Clement's  catalogue  is  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
decree,  that  all  the  books  of  Catholic  authors,  written  fince 
the  year  which  was  the  year  imuiediately  preceding 

that  in  which  Luther  began  to  declaim  againd  indulgences, 
diould  be  correfted  ; not  only  by  retrenching  what  is  not 
conformable  to  the  doftrine  of  Rome,  but  alfo  by  adding 
what  may  be  judged -proper  by  the  correftors. 

After  this,  the  duke  of  Alva  procured  another  to  be 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1571,  which  was  publifhed  by 
Francis  Junius  about  the  year  1586.  There  were  two  others 
publiflied  in  1584,  and  1612,  by  the  cardinals  Ouiroga  and 
Sandoval,  and  feveral  others  by  the  inquifitors  and  liiaders 
of  the  facred  palace.  The  mod  confiderable  of  all  the  in-, 
dices  is  that  of  Anthony  a Sotomayor,  fupreine  prefident 
and  inquifitor-general  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  was 
made  for  all  the  dates  fubjeft  10  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
comprehends  all  the  others.  This  was  publidied,  with  the 
advice  of  the  fupreme  lenate  of  the  general  inquiiition,  in 
1640,  and  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1667.  To  this  there  were 
*nany  rules  prefixed  ; and  to  the  Geneva  edition  was  added 
the  index  of  the  decrees  which  were  made  by  the  niader  of 
the  holy  palace,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  by  the  comm.and 
of  the  holy  congregation,  or  by  the  holy  congregations  for 
the  indices  and  holy  office,  after  the  before-mentioned  index  of 
the  council  of  Trent.  The  rules  of  the  former  indices  are 
explained  and  confirm.ed  by  thefe  ; and  the  fifth  rule,  which 
enlarges  the  fourth  of  the  index  of  Trent,  prohibits  not  only 
aU  bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  comprehending  all  except 
thofe  til  at  are  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Lthiopic,  Perfic,  and  Arabic  ; but  all  parts  of  them,  either 
printed  or  manufeript,  with  all  fummaries  aitd  abridgments 


in  the  vulgar  language  or  tongue.  Limborcii’s  HiH.  of  tin* 
Inqiiifuion  by  Chandler,  book  ii.  chap.  16. 

Of  the  operation  of  thefe  indices,  thcauthons,of  the  En  . 
cyclopsdia  obferve,  that  there  lias  been  hardly  any  good 
book  of  piety  or  morality  in  their  language  which  has  not 
been  proferibed.  Art.  Index- 

Index  of  the  variation  and  of  the  inequaliUly  of  curvature. 
See  Vaui.\tion  of  curvature. 

INDGEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Kaifarieh. 

Indgeh  Su,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natclia  ; 40 
miles  S.W.  ot  Angura. 

INDIA,  an  extenfive  country  of  Alia,  which  was  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers  into  “ India 
extra  Gangem”  and  “ India  intra  Gangem,”  orthe  peninfula 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  tliat  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  to 
which  the  appellation  of  India,  according  to  its  original 
etymology,  as  the  country  of  the  people  called  “ Hindoos,’'’ 
properly  belongs.  ( See  Hindoostak. ) India  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Paropamifus,  Arachofia,  and  Gedrofia  ; on  the 
N.  by  mount  Imaus  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges  ; and  on  the 
S.  and  partly  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  fea.  The  gtdf  into 
which  the  Indus  difeharged  itfelf  was  called  “ Canthi-Col- 
pus,”  and  an  ifland  in  this  gulf  was  named  “ Barace."  The 
weftern  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  denominated  “ Sagapa.” 
Ptolemy  enumerates  feven  mouths  of  this  river  under  this  and 
the  following  names  ; viz.  “ Olliurn  Sinthum,  Orer.m,  Cha- 
riphi,  Saparages,  Sabalaffa,  and  Lonibare.”  To  the  Ganges 
Ptolemy  affigiis  five  mouths,  viz.  thofe  of  “ Polura,  Oftium 
Magnum,  O.  Chambericum,  O.  Pfeudo-IIom.um,  and  Anti- 
bole.” The  part  of  India,  which  was  fituated  towards  the 
well,  was  called  “ Indo-Scythia.”  India  beyond  the  Ganges- 
had  the  Ganges  on  the  V/.,  on  tlie  N.  certain  parts  of 
Scythia  and  Serica  ; on  the  E.  the  country  of  the  Sinae  ; 
and  to  the  S.  the  Indian  fea.  This,  however,  is  a vague  name 
for  wide  and  various,  and  till  of  late  very  much  unknown, 
regions  between  Hindooftan  and  China.  The  territory  thu^ 
denominated  is  rich  and  extenfive,  and  includes  the  Birman' 
empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  Siam,  Lao.s,  Cambodia, 
Siampa,  Cochinchina,  Tonquin,  and  Malacca  : which  fee 
refpeftivcly.  See  alfo  Arracan,  A.sam,  Ava,  and 
Thibet.  For  an  account  of  “ Hither  India,”  or  “ India 
intra  Ganges,”  fee  Hindoostan  and  Erf  India  Company.  • 
For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  “ Political  Hiltory  of  India, 
from  the  introduftion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill,  A.  D.  1784,  to  the 
prefent  date,”  fee  Mr.  Malcolm’s  “ Sketch.”  Lund.  1811, 
8vo.  , 

lNm.\,  Eajl,  Company,  Coins,  Silk,  Sec.  See  Company, 
Coin,  Sjlk,  &c. 

India,  Sigismondo  d’,  in  Biography,  a mufical  compofer, 
who  was  born  at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  fiourilhed  about  the' 
year  1610.  In  1611  he  publiflied  at  Venice  two  fets  of 
madrigals;  and  in'i627abook  of  motetti,  which  did  u,ot 
go  down  the  ilream  of  oblivion  unnoticed. 

INDIAN,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  Indies,  Fall  or  Well. 

Indian  yfrro’w  root,  in  Botany.  See  Maranta. 

Indian  Bay,  in  Geography,  a hay  tliat  lies  on  the  W.  fide 
of  Boiiavilla  bay,  in  Newfoundland. 

Indian  Bread,  in  Botany.  See  Cassad.v. 

I.NDi.tN  Corn.  See  Maize. 

Indi.yn  Corn-cars,  Petrified,  vn  Natural  Hi/lory.  Many  of 
the  early  writers  on  extraneous  foffils  mention  ears  of  Indian 
corn  among  their  reliquia.  Mr.  James  Parkinfon,  in  his 
Organic  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  450,  Ihews,  that  what  Emanuel 

Swedenborg 
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Swedenborg  figured  as  an  ear  of  Indian  corn,  is  the  ftem  of 
an  unknown  plant,  which,  at  pages  424  and  427,  is  faid  to 
belong  to  the  feries  of  vegetable  remains  inclofed  in  iron- 
ftone  nodules.  See  pbte  14.  fig.  4.  of  W.  Martin’s  Pet, 
Dcrb. 

Indian  Cove,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Indian  iflaiid,  in  Dullcy  bay. 

Indian  Creek,  a creek  on  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  a little  to 
the  well  of  Standfaft  point. — Alfo,  a river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  40°  25'.  W.  long.  80°  40'.— 
Alfo,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Chefapeak, 
N.  lat.  37’  43'-  W- 

Indian  Crefs,  in  Botany.  See  TuopyKOLUM. 

Indian  Corn  Falls,  in  Geography,  a cataradl  in  the  river 
St-  Mary,  about  twenty  miles  from  lake  Superior.  N.  lat. 
46'^  22'.  W.  long.  84°  25'. 

Indian  F\g,  in  Botany.  See  Cactus. 

Indian  Gem,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Gem. 

Indian  God-tree,  in  Botany.  See  Ficus. 

Indian  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook  from  the  number  of 
natives  who  appeared  near  it  as  he  pafted  in  May  1770. 
S.  lat.  23 ' 3'.  E.  long.  123^  5'6'. 

Indian  IJland.  a fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, at  the  mouth  of  Pamlico  found.  N.  lat.  3^’  23'.  W. 
long.  76"  30'.  — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  S.  part  of  Diifky  bay, 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, fo  called  by  captain  Cook  ; about  four  miles  from 
Pickerfgill  harbour. 

Indian  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Indian  Leaf,  Malalathrum,  in  Botany.  See  Tamala- 
patha. 

Indian  Mallova.  See  Sid.a. 

Indian  Millet.  See  Hoixus. 

Indian  See  Tfxtona. 

Indian  Ocean,  in  Geography.  See  Ocean. 

Indian  Old  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  Hancock 
county.  Hate  of  Maine,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  Penob- 
fcot  river,  juft  above  the  Great  Falls,  and  about  llxty 
miles  below  the  Forks.  Here  are  about  100  families  of 
Roman  Catholics,  the  remains  of  the  Peiiobfcot  tribe,  and 
the  only  Indians  who  refide  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine.  They 
are  in  a thriving  (late,  having  obtained  from  the  Provincial 
congrefs  a tratl  of  land,  12  miles  wide,  interfered  in  the 
middle  by  the  river,  and  veiled  with  a right  of  hunting  and 
fifhing  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Penobfeot  bay  extends.  They 
have  a decent  church,  and  a prielt  who  coiidufts  their  reli- 
gious fervice. 

Indian  Reed  and  Shot,  in  Botany.  See  Cann.a. 

Indi.vn  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Delaware,  which 
runs  into  Rehobot  bay,  N.  lat.  38' 40'.  W.  long.  77’  16'. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  arm  of  the  fca,  between  Chandlin  and  Plea- 
fant  river,  in  the  diftricl  of  Maine. — Alfo,  a river  on  the  E. 
coall  of  the  peninfula  of  Eail  Florida,  rifing  near  the'  fea- 
co.ift,  and  running  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forming  a kind 
of  inland  pafTage  along  the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  called  Rio  Ays. 
N.  lat.  27  30’.  W.  long.  80'  40'. — Alfo,  a town  in  Sufle.N 
county,  Delaware,  containing  1547  inhabitants. 

Indi.an  Sound,  a gulf  or  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Patagonia, 
communicating  with  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  St.  .Jerome’s 
channel. 

Indian  7cu-h,  a fmall  town  of  North  Carolina,  52  miles 
from  Edenton. 

Indian  Town  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  17  15'.  E.  long.  6l’  22'. 

Indian  IVood,  called  alfo  Jamaica  and  Campeachy  V/ood, 
is  taken  out  of  the  heart  of  a large  tree  growing  plentifully 
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in  the  ifle.t  of  Jamaica,  Campeachy,  tiC,  ufed  in  dyeing,  its 
decoftion  being  very  red. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putting  fome  of  this  decoiftion 
into  two  bottles,  and  mixing  a little  powder  of  alum  with  the 
one,  it  will  become  of  a very  beautiful  red,  which  will  hold  ; 
the  other  in  a day’s  time  becoming  yellow,  though  both 
bottles  were  (topped  from  the  air  alike  ; and  that  if  a little 
of  the  fame  decod’tion  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  will  become 
ns  black  as  ink  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  See  Campeachy 
Wood,  Bha.sil,  and  LoGWOOd 

INDIANA,  in  Geography,  a territory'on  the  N.W.  fide  of 
the  Ohio,  and  lately  formed  a part  of  the  N.  W.  territory. 
In  January  1801,  it  was  by  aft  of  congrefs  erefted  into  a 
temporary  government,  with  powers  and  privileges  fimilar  to 
other  territorial  governments.  It  lies  between  the  Great 
-Miami  river  E.,  the  Miiliflippi  W.,  the  Ohio  S.,  and  the  Il- 
linois N.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  following  counties : 


('immles. 

Inhabitants. 

Chief  Towns. 

Inhahilants. 

Knox 

2317 

St.  Vincennes  , 

Randolph 

KalkakiaS 

St.  Clair 

1255 

Kakokia 

Total 

4S75 

Tins  territory  has  a fine  foil,  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.  The  two  weftem  counties 
of  Randolph  and  St.  Clair  have  lately  petitioned  congrefs  to 
be  annexed  to  the  Upper  Louifiana,  in  the  territorial  go- 
vernment. On  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  twenty 
m.iles  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  theWabaili,  N.  lat.  37^ 
36',  is  a remarkable  cave,  called  the  “ Great  Cave,”  which  is 
one  of  the  moft  furprifing  natural  curiofities  on  the  Ohio. 
The  entrance  is  fpacious  and  uniform  ; the  dome  is  elliptical, 
and  tlie  uniformity  continues  to  its  termination  in  the  hill, 
Morfe. 

Indiana,  a territory  in  Virginia,  lying  between  Ohio 
river  and  the  Laurel  mountain,  containing  about  3^  millions 
of  acres ; of  a form  nearly  triangular,  and  extending  iu 
length  from  the  Pennfylvania  line  to  the  waters  of  the 
Little  Kenhaway. 

Indiana,  a new  county  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania, which,  with  Weftmoreland  and  Armftrong,  conftitute 
a diftrift  for  the  choice  of  three  reprefentatives. 

INDI ANE,  a fmall  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 

INDIANS,  the  name  given  to  the  aborigines  of  America. 
Thefe  people  are  fcattered  through  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
two  prodigious  continents,  and  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
'ber  of  nations  and  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  but  little 
in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  The  Indians  are  tall  and 
llraight  in  their  limbs : their  bodies  are  ftrong,  and  adapted 
to  endure  much  harclfliip.  Their  features  are  regular,  but 
their  countenances  fierce  ; their  hair  long  and  lank,  and  the 
•colour  of  their  fleins  a reddifli  brown.  Their  only  occupa- 
tions are  hunting  and  war  ; agriculture  is  left  to  the  women, 
and  for  merchandize  they  have  no  tafte.  , They  are  hofpi- 
table,  generous,  and  good-tempered  ; but  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country  they  are  implacable : no  length  of  time  can 
a'lay  their  refentment,  nor  is  any.  diftance  of  place  great 
enough  to  proteft  the  objeft  of  their  revenge.  The  Indians 
feem  to  have  no  juft  notion  of  a Supreme  Being,  though  they 
maintain  the  exiilence  of  fuch  a Bein^,  eternal  and  incorrup- 
tible, who  has  power  over  all,  to  whom  however  they  pay  no 
worfliip  ; but  they  are  exceedingly  fuperftitious  ; and  being 
defirous  to  look  into  futurity,  they  encourage  and  fupport  a 
multitude  of  diviners,  augurs,  and  magicians,  upon  whofe 
i H 2 decifions 
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<Secinons  and  advice  ttiey  rely  in  all  matters  iKat  concern 
them,  whether  of  health,  vvar,  or  hunting.  Liberty  is  the 
darling  pafiion  of  the  Indians ; it  is  this  which  makes  life 
fupportable,  and  to  this  they  are  ready  to  facritice  every 
thing.  Some  tribes  acknowledge  a head  or  king,  but  he  is 
reverenced  as  a father  rather  than  feared  as  a monarch.  He 
has  no  guards,  no  pidfons,  no  officers  of  jullice  : in  molt 
cafes  no  otlier  qualification  is  neceffary  for  their  chiefs,  but 
age,  experience,  and  ability  in  condudting  their  affairs. 
Every  tranfaftion  is  performed  with  much  ceremony;  and 
to  fix  the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  minds,  they  have 
belts  of  fmall  Ihells  or  beads  of  different  colours,  which 
have  all  a different  meaning,  according  to  their  colour  or 
arrangement.  'I'hefe  belts  are  carefully  treafured  up  in 
each  town,  and  ferve  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation  ; 
and  to  thefe  they  occaiionally  have  recourfe  when  any  dif- 
putes  happen  between  them  and  their  neighbours. 

When  the  ancients  among  the  Indians  have  refolved  upon 
a war,  they  do  not  declare  what  nation  they  mean  to  attack, 
nor  the  time  when  the  attack  fiiall  be  made,  in  order  that 
the  enemy  may  be  off  his  guard,  and  unprepared  for  de- 
fence : but  the  principal  captain  fummons  the  youths  of  the 
town  to  which  he  belongs,  the  uTir-kettie  is  fet  on  the  fire, 
the  war-fongs  and  dances  begin  ; the  hatchet  is  lent  to  all 
the  villages  of  the  fame  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies  ; the  fire 
catches,  and  tlie  war-fongs  are  h^^rd  in  all  parts.  The 
prime  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  arc  vigilance  and  attention, 
to  give  and  avoid  fiirprize  i iikevvife  patience  and  ftrength 
to  endure  the  intolerable  fatigues  and  hardlhips  which  al- 
ways attend  it.  The  fate  of  their  prlfoners  is  the  mod 
fevere  of  all : during  the  greateft  part  of  their  journey 
homewards  they  fuffer  no  injury  ; but  when  they  arrive  at 
the  territories  of  the  conquering  (late,  or  at  thofe  of  their 
allies,  the  people  from  every  village  meet  them,  and  think 
that  they  ffiow  their  attachment  to  their  friends  by  their 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  prifoners.  Many  writers  have 
afferted  that  the  Indians,  even  at  the  maturell  ftage  of  their 
exiffence,  are  only  furnilhed  with  hair  on  their  heads,  and 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  always  free  from  it. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  truth,  for,  naturally,  their  bodies 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Europeans ; but  regarding  the  beard, 
&c.  as  deformities,  they  pluck  out  each  hair  by  its  root,  in 
order  to  increafe  their  beauty.  The  men  of  every  Indian 
nation  differ  in  drefs  from  each  other,  excepting  thofe  who 
trade  with  Europeans ; thefe  exchange  their  furs  for 
blankets,  fhirts,  and  other  apparel,  which  they  wear  as  much 
for  ornament  as  neceffity.  Thofe  among  the  men  who  wifh 
to  appear  gayer  than  the  reft,  pluck  out  the  hair  from  their 
heads,  except  from  a fpot  on  the  top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of 
a crown  piece,  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  to  a confider- 
able  length  : on  this  is  faftened  a plume  of  feathers  of  vari- 
ous colours,  with  filver  or  ivory  quills.  The  manner  of  cut- 
ting and  ornamenting  this  part  qf  the  head  dillinguilhes 
different  nations  from  each  other.  They  paint  their  faces 
red  and  black,  and  their  whole  bodies  when  they  go  to  war. 
Young  Indians,  who  are  defiroiis  of  excelling  their  compa- 
nions in  finery,  •flit  the  outward  rim  of  both  ears,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  take  care  not  to  feparate  them  entirely, 
but  leave  the  | lace  thus  cut  ftill  untouched  at  both  extremi- 
ties; around  this  fpongy  fnbftance  they  twift  brafs  wire,  till 
tlie  weight  draws  the  amputated  rim  into  a bow  of  five  or 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  drags  it  almoft  down  to  the 
ihoulder.  It  is  alfo  a common  cuftom  among  them  to  bore 
their  nofes,  and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  diii'erent  forts : 
fea  ihells  are  much  worn  by  thofe  of  the  interior,  and  are 
ckoned  ornamental.  Indians  in  general  pay  greater  at- 
-Ifcutior.  U)  ^he.r  drefs,  and  to  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
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decorate  thdir  perfons,  than  to  the  accommodation  of  theiV 
liuts  or  tents.  They  conftruft  the  latter  in  the  following, 
method  ; being  provided  with  poles  of  a proper  length,  they 
fallen  two  of  them  acrofs  near  the  ends  with  bands  made  of 
bark  : having  done  this,  they  raife  them  up,  and  extend  the 
bottom  of  each  as  wide  as  they  purpoie  to  make  the  area  of 
the  tent:  they  then  eredl  others  of  an  equal  height,  and  fix 
them  fo  as  to  lupport  the  two  principal  ones  : over  the  top 
they  fpread  the  lleins  of  beads.  Thefe  tents  have  neither 
chimnies  nor  windows  ; there  is  only  an  aperture  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  through  which  the  fmoke  is  difeharged. 
They  have  ficins  alfo  for  beds,,  generally  thofe  of  the  bear, 
which  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  ground  ; and  if  the  floor  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  beds  fufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  whole  family,  a frame  is  eredled  a few  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  which  the  younger  part  of  it  fleep.  As 
the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  thus  rude,  their  domeftic 
utenfils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain  in  their  formation. 
The  tools  with  which  they  falhion  them  arc  fo  awkward  and 
defeclive,  that  it  is  not  only  impofiible  to  form  them  with 
any  degree  of  neatnefs,  but  the  time  required  in  the  execu- 
tion is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  the 
manufafture  of  thofe  which  are  not  ablolutely  neceffary.  AH 
the  tribes  are  now  poffeffed  of  knives,  and  fteels  to  ftrike  fire- 
with  : thefe  are  regarded  as  effential  to  the  common  ufes  of 
life,  and  the  Indians  ufually  purchafe  them  with  fiaves.  In- 
dians, by  a furpriiing  fagacity,  will  crols  a forell  or  plain  nf 
the  greateft  extent,  and  reach  wnth  the  utmoll  exadlnefs  tlio 
place  of  their  dellination  without  any  deviation  from  a direct 
line.  Their  memory  is  very  tenacious,  their  belts  of  wam- 
pum preferve  the  fubftance  of  treaties  which  they  have  con- 
cluded w’ith  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  back,  to  whicli 
they  will  appeal  with  as  much  readinefs  and  perfpicuity  as 
Europeans  can  to  their  written  records.  Every  nation  pays' 
great  refpedl  to  the  didlates  of  age.  The  advice  of  a.father 
is  regarded : but  the  decifions  of  a grandfather  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  an  awe  which  they  cannot  withftand  : his 
words  are  confidered  and  obeyed  as  oracles.  The  Indians 
are  fond  of  gaming,  and  of.en  flake  their  anus,  tlieir  apparel, 
and  every  thing  of  which  they  ai'e  poffeflcd : they  arc 
flrangers  to  all  diilinclion  of  property,  except  in  articles  of 
domeflic  ufe,  which  every  one  confiders  as  his  own,  and  iii- 
creafes  as  circumflances  admit.  They  are  extremely  liberal 
to  each  other,  and  fiipply  the  exigencies  of  thofe  who  belong 
to  the  fame  band  with  their  luperlluities.  Of  the  value  of 
money  the  Indians,  excepting  thofe  who  live  near  the  Euro- 
pean colonies,  have  no  idea,  but  confider  it  as  a fource  of 
innumerable  evils.  They  are  equally  inflifferent  to  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  art.  They  are  ignorant  of  tiie  fcienccs,  and 
feem  quite  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  aftro- 
nomy,  yet  tliey  contrive  to  divide  the  time  in  a rational  and 
perfpicuous  manner.  They  count  their  years  by  winters,  or, 
as  they  exprefs  themfelves,  by  their  fiiows  ; and  they  divide 
the  years  by  the  moons  ; and  on  the  fu  ft  appearance  of 
each  new  moon  they  repeat  fome  joytul  founds,  ilretcli- 
ing,  at  tile  lame  time,  their  hands  towards  it.  Every 
month  lias  with  them  a name  expreffive  of  its  fcafon  ; that 
which  anf'.vers  to  our  March  or  Hpril,  they  call  the  -worm 
month,  bccaiife  they  obferve  that  at  this  period  the  worms 
quit  their  retreats  in  the  bark  of  trees,  wood.  Sic.  in  which 
they  have  flieitered  themkives  during  the  winter  : tlvey  liavc 
alfo  tlie  month  or  moon  of  flowers  ; the  moiuh  of  corn  ; 
the  cold  month  ; tie  fnow  month.  See.  Wlv.  n the  moon 
does  not  appear  above  t-he  horizon,  they  fay  the  moon  is 
dead,  and  fome  call  the  three  laft  days  of  each  moon  “ naked 
days.”  They  have  no  divilions  of  weeks,  but  days  they 
count  by  fleeps ; half  days  by  pointing  to  the  lun  at  noon, 

and 
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•and  quarters  by  the  rlfmg  and  fetting  of  the  fun  ; to  exprcfs 
which,  in  their  traditions  they  make  ufe  of  hieroglyphics. 
Tiieir  foie  knowledge  in  aftronomy  conlifts  in  being  able  to 
point  out  the  polar  ilar,  by  which  they  regulate  their  courfe 
when  they  travel  by  night.  They  reckon  diftances  from 
one  place  to  another  by  days’  journies,  each  being  about  20 
miles.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  though 
they  are  able  to  count  to  any  number,  figures  and  letters 
appear  to  carry  with  them  fome  hidden  myllery,  and  much 
above  their  comprehenfion.  Every  feparate  body  of  In- 
dians is  divided  into  bands  or  tribes,  and  forms  a little  com- 
munity within  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  As  the 
nation  has  fome  particular  fymbol  by  which  it  is  dillinguifhed 
from  others,  fo  each  tribe  has  a badge  from  which  it  is 
denominated,  as  that  of  the  eagle,  the  panther,  the  tiger, 
the  buffalo,  See.  Throughout  every  nation  they  particu- 
larize themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  meanelt  perfon 
among  them  will  remember  his  lineal  defeent,  and  dillinguifh 
hiinfelf  by  his  refpeftive  family.  Every  band  has  a chief, 
who  is  termed  the  Great  Warrior,  and  who  is  elcftcd  for 
his  warlike  qualifications  ; befidcs  this  there  is  another  who 
enjoys  a pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary  right,  and  has  the 
more  immediate  management  of  their  civil  affairs.  When 
the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any  public  bufinefs,  they  always 
conclude  with  a feaft,  at  which  feftivity  and  cheerfulnefs 
know  no  limits.  Dancing  is  a favourite  exercife  among  the 
Indians,  they  never  meet  on  any  occafion  but  this  makes  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  ; and  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  war  or  In-nting.  the  youth  of  both  fexes  amufe  themfelves 
in  this  imnii.r  every  evening..  The  Indians  have  feveral 
kinds  of  dafic'“s  w uch  they  ufe  on  different  occafions,  as  the 
pipe  or  calumet  dance,  the  war  dance,  the  marriage  dance, 
and  the  dance  of  tlie  facrifice.  The  movements  in  every 
one  uf  til -f  are  diflimilar,  though  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
f ieli  u def  ption  of  them  as  will  convey  to  an  European  a 
juft  idea  of  the  diftindions.  Hunting  is  their  principal 
occ'  pai  111 ; they  are  tr-ined  to  it  from  their  youth,  and  it 
is  an  eaercift;  which  is  efteenied  no  lefs  honourable  than  ne- 
ceffary  towards  their  fubfiftence.  A dextrous  hunter  is 
held  nearly  in  as  high  eftimation  as  a diftinguifhed  warrior. 
Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  dif- 
covered  for  enfiiaring  or  deftroying  thofe  animals  that  fup- 
j'ly  them  with  food,  or  whofe  flcias  are  valuable  to  Euro- 
p.'ans,  is  unknown  to  them.  Every  hunter  prepares  himfelf 
by  faftmg  rluring  feveral  days ; the  reafon  they  give  for  this 
is,  that  faftmg  enables  them  to  dream  freely,  and  in  tlicir 
dreams  they  are  informed  where  they  fliall  find  the  greateft 
plenty  of  game  ; it  is  thought  alfo  to  avert  the  difpleafure 
of  evil  fpirits,  and  induce  them  to  be  propitious.  They 
k'cm  to  have  fome  notion  of  a future  ftate  of  exiftence,  and 
fi'.ppofe  that  their  employments  there  will  rcfcmble  thofe  in 
which  they  are  engaged  here,  without  the  labour  and  diffi- 
culty annexed  to  them  in  this  period  of  exiftence.  Among 
thofe  who  have  priefts,  thefe  priefts  are  their  phyficians 
and  llieir  conjurors  : they  cure  their  wounds  and  diP 
eales,  interpret  their  dreams,  give  them  charms  which  fhall 
render  them  fuperior  to  e.xtcrnal  danger,  and  fatisfy  their 
curiofity  with  regard  to  future  events.  The  Indian  is  fub- 
jcil  to  but  very  few  difeafes  ; the  moll  fatal  and  deftrudlive 
is  the  fmall--;  ox,  which  to  them  has  beer,  the  mod  terrible 
of  all  pcftilences : this  is  not,  however,  continual  in  th<  ir 
country,  as  it  is  in  other  nations  ; frequently  there  arc  inter- 
va  s of  many  years  is  which  it  is  never  heard  of ; but  when 
it  prevails,  towns  and  villag  s are  thinned  of  their  inha- 
bitants. rvn  Indian  is  faid  to  meet  death,  when  it  approaches 
him  in  his  hut,  with  the  fame  refolutioii  with,  which  he  has 
often  faced  it  in  the  field.  If  he  is  a chief,  and  has  a fa- 


mily, he  makes  a kind  of  funeral  oration,  whicli  he  concludes 
by  giving  to  his  children  neceffary  advice  for  the  regulation 
of  their  conduft.  He  then  takes  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
iffues  out  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a feaft,  which  is 
defigned  to  regale  thole  of  his  tribe  that  come  to  pronounce 
his  eulogium.  After  the  laft  ftruggle  the  body  is  dreffed' 
in  the  ulual  habiliments  ; the  face  is  painted,  and  it  is  placed 
in  a fitting  pofture  on  a mat  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  with  his 
weapons  by  his  fide..  His  relations  being  feated  round,  each 
harangues  the  deceafed  body,  in  turn,  and,  if  he  happen  to 
have  been  a great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  aftions.- 
After  this,  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burying  place,  where 
it  is  interred  with  other  ceremonies.  Such  are  the  general' 
charadleriftics  of  the  Indians  j the  peculiarities  of  each  tribe 
will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  diftionary.  The  amount 
of  Indian  population  cannot  be  precifely  afeertained.  The 
newly  difeovered  iflands  in  the  South  lea,  and  part  of  the 
N.  W.  coaft,  are  probably  the  moil  populous  ; as  they  have 
fuffered  lefs  by  invaders.  The  bed  informed  writers  have 
conjeftured  the  number  qf  aboriginal  Indians  in  America 
to  be  under  25  millions.  Since  the  difeovery  of  America,, 
the  decreafe,  in  confequence  of  labour  and  opprellion,  fa- 
mine and  peftilence,  has  been  aftonifhing.  A lift  of  Indian  • 
tribes,  in  Imlay’s  Hiftory  of  Kentucky,  makes  the  ag-  • 
gregate  number  lefs  than  60,000  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
country,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  both  ildes  of  the 
Miflilippi  to  the  gulf  of  St.  I.avvrence,  and  as  far  weft  as 
the  country  Iras  been  generally  explored,  that  isj  to  the 
head  w’ater  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  from  thence  a good  way 
up  the  Miffouri,  and  between  that  river  and  Santa  Fe.  The 
population  of  the  Indian  nations  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  United  States  is  given  differently  from  Mr,  Imlay’s 
llatement  by  Mr.  Purcell,  who  refided  among  them  in  1780,, 
as  follows 
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Mv.fcogees,  commonly 

called  Creeks  5860’ 

77,28C>  > 

Chadlaws  

33>423  I 

Chickafaws  

2290  • 

Cherokeca  

8550- 

Catabaws  

490  ’ 

13,516 

42,033. 

The  above  red  nations  have  fomewhat  increafed  liiice  the  ■ 
general  peace  eftabliihed  among  them  in  1777.  The  wh.ites 
incor[iorated  among  them  are  few,  in  number,  and  lead  a 
vagabond  life,  connedling  themfelves  with  one  tribe  after 
another.  The  increafe  of  population  is  coniiderably 
checked  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  by  a certain 
complaint  introduced  among  them  by  the  whites.  In  the 
northern  dillridl  of  North.  America,  Mr.  Flutchins,  in  1778,- 
eftimated  the  Indians  N.  of  the  Ohio,  and  E.  of  the  Milil- • 
ILppi,  at  13,800,  and  thofe  weftvvavd  offtake  Superior  and 
the  Miffifippi,  at  10,000. 

INDICATION,  in  PL\Jlc,  fignifics  the  pointing  out  or 
difcovv''riug  wliat  is  fit  to  be  done,  and  what  means  a.jiplied 
in  any  cale,  from  a knowledge  of  the -nature  of  Ciie  dilcaie, 
and  tl-.e  virtue  of  m.-dicines. 

Indications  are  of  four  kinds  : prefervative,  or  prophylaPilc^ 
which  diredl  how  to  cut  off.  the  caufe  of  an  approaching 
difeafe  ; ruralhc,  which  fficw  how  to  ren.ovc  a dilcafe  ac- 
tunlly  formed;  pallieiii'S,  y-hich  diredl  how  to  leffen  its 
cffedls,  or  tal'.e  off  fome  of  its  fyraptoms,  before  it  can  be 
wholly  removed  ; and  viicl,  which  relate  to  the  ilrength  of'' 
the  body. 


That 
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That  part  of  phyfic  which  treats  of  indications  is  called 
Jemeiotlca, 

INDICATIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  firflr  mood  or  manner 
of  conjugating  verbs,  fhewing  either  the  time  prefent,  pail, 
or  future,  and  afl'erting  what  we  think  certain  j and,  there- 
fore, fometimes  called  the  declarative  mood. 

I love  is  the  prefent  tenfe  ; I loved,  the  pail  ; and  I volll 
love  is  the  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Indicative  Column.  See  Column. 

INDICATOR,  in  Anatomy,  cxtcnfor  or  abduftor  in- 
dicis,  cubito-fus-oiiguien  ; a mufcle  of  the  fore-finger,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  dorfal  furface  of  the  fore- arm.  It  is  a {lender 
mufcle,  oi  an  elongated  figure,  extended  from  the  back  of 
the  ulna  to  the  fore-finger.  It  arifes,  by  fliort  aponeurotic 
'fibres,  from  the  poilerior  furface  of  tlie  ulna,  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  having  its  attachment 
extended  towards  the  wriil  ; and  in  a flight  degree  from  the 
iiUeroffeous  ligament.  It  is  flender  and  pointed  at  itstorigin, 
grows  gradually  larger,  and  then  diminiflies  again  and  forms 
a fmall  flattened  tendon.  From  its  origin  at  the  middle 
‘of  the  ulna,  it  pafles  obliquely  to  the  carpal  end  of  the 
radius,  and  is  confined  at  the  furface  of  that  bone  in  a 
fibrous  flieath  common  to  it  with  the  extenfor  communis,  to 
which  it  is  here  attached  by  means  of  the  fynovial  membrane 
which  lines  the  flieath.  Quitting  the  flieath,  it  runs  along 
the  back  of  the  hand,  on  the  radial  fide  of  the  tendon, 
which  the  fore-finger  receives  from  the  extenfor  communis : 
thefe  two  approach  each  other,  and  are  united  at  the  arti- 
culation of  the  finger  to  the  metacarpus.  The  common 
tendon  pafTcs  over  the  back  of  the  firll  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, over  the  firll  phalanx,  and  then  divides  into  three 
portions,  which  terminate  like  thofc  of  the  extenfor  digi- 
toriim  communis  : it  correfponds  to  them  alfo  in  every  other 
particular.  See  Extensor. 

The  poilerior  furface  of  this  mufcle  is  covered  by  the 
extenfor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  extenfor  proprius  auricularis,  and 
extenfor  communis  digitorum,  and  by  the  integuments.  Its 
anterior  furface  is  in  contaft  with  the  ulna,  in.terofleous  liga- 
ment, radius,  carpus,  interolfeous  mufcle  of  .the  fecond  in- 
terval, metacarpus,  fynovial  membranes  of  the  digital  arti- 
culations, and  the  phalanges.  The  radial  edge  is  in  contadl 
for  a confiderable  fpace  with  the  extenfor  tertii  internodii 
pollicis  ; the  ulnar  edge  is  attached  to  a ridge  of  the 
u'na.  It  will  extend  the  three  phalanges  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  move  it  towards  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand,  as  in  point- 
ing to  an  objeft.  It  will  extend  the  wrift,  and  affill  in  the 
fupination  of  the  radius. 

INDIC.WIT,  in  Law,  a writ  or  prohibition  that  lies 
for  a patron  of  a church,  wdiofe  clerk  is  fued  in  the  fpi- 
ricual  court  by  another  clerk  for  tithes,  which  do  amount 
to  a fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  advowfon  ; then  the 
Init  belongs  to  the  king’s  court,  by  the  flat.  Weft.  2.  cap.  5. 
And  the  patron  of  the  defendant  being  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced in  his  church  and  advowfon,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  in 
the  fpiritual  court,  hath  this  means  to  remove  it  to  the  king’s 
court.  Reg.  Ovig.  jy.  Old  Nat.  Br.  31. 

INDICIS  -Extensor,  in  Anatomy.  See  Indicator. 

Semi-mterojfcus.  See  Abductor. 

INDICTION,  fignilics  the  convoking  of  an  ecclefiaftical 
affenibly  ; as  a fynod,  or  council,  or  even'a  diet. 

Indic'tion  is  applied  to  the  feveral  feflions  of  the  fame 
councils. 

Hence  it  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  feflions  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  decree  by  w'hich  the  council  appoints 
. the  day  of  the  future  feffion,  is  called  the  indidlion  of  that 
feflion. 


Indiction,  in  Chronology,  a term  ufed  for  a kind  of 
epocha,  or  manner  of  counting  time  among  the  Romans  ; 
containing  a cycle  or  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  which, 
when  expired,  begins  anew,  and  goes  round  again  without 
intermiffion. 

This  method  of  computation  has  no  dependence  on  the 
heavenly  motions.  Petavius  fays,  thei-e  is  nothing  in  chro- 
nology lefs  known  than  the  Roman  indidion  ; he  means, 
than  its  original  and  commencement.  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  that  it  was  inftituted  in  the  time  of  Conftantinc, 
about  the  yejr  313;  but  this  is  a mere  guefs.  There  were 
indiclions  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Theodofian  Code.  The  learned  hold,  that 
indiclions  were  originally  no  other  than  certain  annual 
taxes,  the  tariffs  whereof  were  publiflied  every  year  ; but 
why  they  were  fo  called,  why  confined  to  a cycle  of  fif- 
teen years,  when,  and  on  what  occafion,  inftituted,  is  not 
known. 

We  find  three  kinds  of  indidlions  mentioned  in  authors  ; 
the  indidion  of  Conftantinople,  beginning  on  the  firll  of 
September ; the  Imperial,  or  Caefarean  indiclion,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September  ; and  the  Roman  or  Papal  indic- 
tion, which  is  that  ufed  in  the  pope’s  bulls,  and  which  begin* 
on  the  firft  of  .Tanuary. 

The  popes  have  dated  their  ads  by  the  year  of  the  indic- 
tion, which  was  fixed  to  the  firft  of  January,  A.  D. 
313,  ever  fince  Charlemagne  made  them  fovereign  ; be- 
fore which  time  they  dated  them  by  the  years  of  the  em- 
perors. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  year 
1582  was  reckoned  the  tenth  year  of  the  indidion  ; fo 
that  beginning  to  reckon  hence,  and  dividing  the  number 
of  years  elapfed  between  that  time  and  this  by  15,  the 
remainder,  with  the  addition  of  lo,  will  be  the  year  of  in- 
didion, correfponding  to  the  year  of  our  Eord  1811.  The 
indidion  may  alfo  be  found  by  adding  3 to  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  and  dividing  the  fum  by  15,  the  remainder  is  then 
the  year  of  the  indidion  : if  there  be  no  remainder  the  in- 
didion is  i^.  In  either  of  thefe  ways  the  year  of  indidion 
for  1 81 1 is  14. 

The  word  indidion  comes  from  indiclio,  which  fignifies 
ejlahl'ijhment,  order,  or  denunciation,  'I'he  lime  of  the  inflic- 
tion, among  the  Romans,  was.  that  wherein  the  people  were 
fiimmoned  to  pay  a certain  tribute  ; and  it  is  for  this  rcafon, 
that  the  imperial  indidtion  began  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ; becaufe  the  harveft  being  then  got  in,  it  was  fuppofed 
the  people  could  more  eafily  pay  their  tax. 

INDICTIVE,  Indictivus,  an  epithet  given  to  certain 
featt-days  appointed  by  the  Roman  magillrates,  viz,  tiie  con- 
ful,  or  praetor. 

INDICTMENT,  derived  from  the  French indi- 
carc,  or,  according  to  M.  Lambard,  from  i charge, 

I inform  agaitfl,  in  Law,  a bill  or  declaration,  of  complaint, 
drawn  up  in  form  of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth : exhibited  as  an  accufation  of  one  for  fome  offence, 
criminal  or  penal,  and  preferred  to  a grand  jury,  and  by 
their  verdid  found  to  be  true,  and  prefented  before  a judge 
or  officer,  who  has  power  to  punifli  or  certify  the  fame 
offence. 

Indictment,  in  Common  1. aw,  fignifies  as  much  as  accu- 
fatio  among  the  civilians  ; though  in  fome  points  it  differs. 
See  Accusation. 

Lambard  fays,  an  indidment  is  an  accufation  at  the  fuit 
of  the  king,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  of  the  fame 
county  where  the  offence  was  committed  ; returned  to  in- 
quire of  all  offences  in  general  in  the  county,  determinable  by 
the  court  into  which  they  are  returned,  and  their  finding  a bill 

brought 


INDICTMENT. 


Lrou^lit  before  them  to  be  true.  But  when  fucb  accufatiou  Is 
foiirul  by  a grand  jury,  without  any  bill  brought  before  them, 
and  afterward  reduced  to  a formed  indidliTjent,  it  is  called  a 
prefentment  ; and  when  it  is  found  by  jurors  returned  to  en- 
quire of  that  particular  offence  only,  which  is  indicted,  it  is 
properly  called  an  inquifihon. 

Although  a bill  of  indidtment  may'  be  preferred  to  a grand 
jury  upon  oath,  they  are  not  bound  to  find  the  bill,  if  they' 
find  caufc  to  the  contrary' ; and  though  a bill  of  indiftment 
be  brought  to  them  without  oath  made,  they  may  find  the 
bill  if  they  fee  caiife.  But  it  is  not  ufual  to  prefer  a bill 
unto  them  before  oath  be  firfl  made  in  court,  that  the 
evidence  they  arc  to  give  unto  the  grand  inqueft  to  prove  the 
bill  is  true. 

The  grand  jury'  fee  Jruv)  are  to  find  the  whole  of  a bill, 
or  to  rejeft  it ; and  not  to  find  it  fpeoially  in  part,  &c.  If 
they  are  fatislied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then 
indorfc  upon  the  bill  of  indictment  “ a true  bill,’’  anciently 
b'ilJa  I'era.  But  to  find  a bill,  there  muft  at  lead  twelve  of 
the  jury  agree.  The  indidiment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly 
delivered  into  court. 

As  indiftments  are  purely  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  are  to  be  preferred  for  criminal,  not 
civil  matters.  They  are  ufed  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  and 
petit  treafon,  felony,  and  trefpaffes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
pleas  of  the  crown  ; though  they  cannot  be  ufed  for  injuries 
of  a private  nature,  that  neither  concern  the  king  nor  the 
public ; and  therefore  all  indi(idments  ought  to  be  brought 
for  offences  committed  againfl  the  common  law,  or  againfl 
flatutes ; and  not  for  every  flight  mifdemieanor.  A perfon 
cannot  be  indiffed  of  fufpicion  of  felony,  but  of  the 
very  crime  itfelf ; and  then  if  he  be  not  in  cuflody,  the 
fhei  iff  is  commanded  to  attach  his  body  by  a capias,  &c.  A 
perfon  indidled  for  felony  may'  have  counfel  allowed  to  fpeak 
for  him,  as  to  matter  of  law  only  ; but  fuch  as  are  indifted 
for  treafon  may  have  a copy  of  their  indiftment  before  trial, 
in  order  to  advife  with  counfel ; and  fuch  indiftments  arc  to 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  committed,  un- 
li'fs  the  treafon  be  diredlly  againfl  the  king’s  perfon.  (7  and 
8 W.  III.  cap.  3.  which  is  extended  to  trials  on  impeach- 
ments by  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.)  Perfons  indicted  of  treafon 
muft  be  by  the  oaths  of  two  witneffes  ; but  in  other  cafes  one 
witnefs  is  fufficient.  The  prifoner,  in  this  cafe,  (hall  alfo 
have  a copy  of  the  indictment,  but  not  the  names  of  the 
witneffes,  five  days  at  lead  before  the  trial,  i.  e.  upon  the 
true  conftruftion  of  the  adl  7 W.  III.  cap.  3.  before  his 
arraignment  ; he  Ihall  alfo  have  a copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors 
two  days  before  his  trial ; and  he  lhall  have  the  fame  com- 
pulfive  procefs  to  bring  in  his  wimeffcs  for  him,  as  was  ufual 
to  compel  their  appearance  againll  him.  By  7 Ann.  cap.  2i_ 
every  perfon  indicted  for  high  treafon,  or  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fon, lhall  not  only  have  a copy  of  the  indiClment,  but  a lift 
of  all  the  witnelfes  to  be  produced,  and  of  the  jurors  im- 
panelled, with  their  profefTions  and  places  of  abode,  deliver- 
ed to  him  ten  da\  s before  the  trial,  and  in  the  prcfencc  of  two 
witnefl'es.  But  this  laft  aft,  fo  far  as  it  affefted  indiftmenta 
for  the  inferior  fpecies  of  high  treafon,  refpefting  the  coin 
and  royal  fcals,  is  repealed  by  the  llatute  6 Geo.  III. 
cap.  53.  But  no  perfon  indifterl  for  felony  is,  or  (as  the  law 
ftands)  can  be,  entitled  to  fuch  copies,  before  the  time  of 
his  trial. 

Iiidiftments  muft  be  certain  in  every  point,  and  charge 
fome  particular  offence  ; alfo  goods  ftolen  muft  be  particu- 
larly fet  down,  and  the  offence  laid  pofitively,  and  not  by 
way  of  recital.  There  muft  alfo  be  exprelfed  the  Chriftian. 
name,  furname,  and  addition  of  the  offender,  with  tlic  day, 
year,  and  place  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  as  alfo 
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the  nature  of  the  offence,  (i  Hen.  V.  cap.  j".)  Tn  an 
indiftment  for  murder,  the  length,  depth,  or  other  dimen- 
fions  of  the  w'ound,  muft  be  expreffed,  that  a judgment  may 
be  formed  w'hethcr  it  was  mortal  ; and  in  this  cafe,  the  time 
of  the  death  muft  be  laid  within  a year  and  a day  after  the 
mortal  ftrokc  was  given.  ( See  Ax'feal. ) And  in  felony, 
the  value  of  the  things  ftolen  is  to  be  particularly  mention- 
ed, in  order  that  it  may  appear  whether'*  the  offender  ha& 
been  guilty  of  grand  or  petit  larciny.  A miftake  in  fpell- 
ingthe  defendant’s  furname  is  not  a fufficient  caufe  for  abat- 
ing the  indiftment,  provided  it  founds  like  it.  If  a word  of 
confequence  be  omitted  in  an  indiftment,  it  renders  the 
whole  naught ; but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  where  a word  of 
form  is  omitted,  or  where  there  is  an  omiffion  of  a fynony- 
mous  word,  if  the  fenfe  i.s  not  injured.  In  fome  crimes  par- 
ticular words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  appropriated 
by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which  it  entertains  of 
the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  however  fynonymous  they 
may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing  it.  Thins,  in  treafon,  the 
fadts  muft  be  laid  to  be  done  “ treafonably,  and  againfl  his 
ahegiance  anciently,  prodllorie  et  contra  ligeant'ue  fine  deh'i- 
tum  elfc  the  indiftment  is  void.  In  indiftments  for  mui'- 
der,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indifted  “ murder- 
ed,” not  “ killed”  or  “flew”  the  other  ; which,  till  the  late 
llatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  “ murdravitd* 
In  all  indiftments  for  felonies,  the  adverb  “ felonioufly, 
felonicc,”  muft  be  ufed  ; and  for  burglaries  alfo  “ burglariter," 
or  in  Englifli,  “ burgiarioufly  and  3II  thefe  to  afeertain  the 
intent.  In  rapes  the  word  “ rapu'itf  or  “ ravifhed,”  is  ne- 
ceflary,  and  muft  not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphrafis  ; in 
order  to  render  the  crime  certain.  So  alio  in  larcinies,  the 
'words“floniceccpii  et  c/por/ar)//,”  “felonioufly  took  andcarried 
away,”  are  neceffary  to  every  indiftment  ; for  thefe  only  can 
exprefs  the  very  offence.  In  cafe  one  part  of  an  indiftmefnt  is 
inconfiftent  wit  hanotlier  part  of  it,  the  indiftment  becomes  void  j 
though  where  the  lenfe  is  plain,  the  court  will  difpenfe  with  a 
fmall  inconfillency.  Indiftments  are  am.endable  tlie  fame  ternx 
they  are  brought  into  court,  but  not  afterwards  ; and  in  cri- 
minal profecutions,  the  amendment  muft  be  only  fuch  as  is. 
permitted  by  the  common  law.  Indiftments  for  crimes 
committed,  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  county  where  they  were 
done  ; for  othefwife,  upon  pleading  the  general  iffue  not 
guilty,  if  it  appears  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  an- 
other county  or  place  different  from  that  in  the  indiftment, 
the  defendant  will  be  acquitted.  Yet  if  larciny  be  com- 
mitted in  any  one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into 
another,  the  offender  may  be  indifted  in  either  for  the 
offence  is  complete  in  both,  (i  Hal.  P.C.  J07.)  Or,  he- 
may  be  indifted  in  England  for  larciny  in  Scotland,  and  car- 
rying the  goods  with  him  into  England,  or  vice  verfd ; or 
for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  goods  that 
have  been  ftolen  in  another.  (Stat.  Geo.  III.  c.  31.)  But 
for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the  like,  he  can  only  be  indifted 
where  the  faft  was  aftually  committed  ; for  though  the  car- 
rying away  and  keeping  of  the  goods  is  a continuation  of 
the  original  taking,  and  is  therefore  larciny  in  the  fecond 
county,  yet  it  is  not  a robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurif- 
diftion.  And  if  a perfon  be  indifted  in  one  county  for  larciny- 
of  goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
vifted  or  Hands  mute,  he  fliall  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy  j. 
provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with  fuch  circum- 
Ilances,  as  would  have  culled  him  of  his  clergy  by  virtue 
of  any  llatn'c  made  previous  to  the  year  1691.  (Stat.. 
25  Hen.  VIII.  3 W.  and  M.  c.  9. 

An  offender  is  fubjeft  to  indiftment  for  a felony  feom- 
mitted  againll  a perfon  unknown  ; yet  fon;ebody  muft  be 
proved  to  be  the  proprietor  upon  the  trial,  or  elfe  tlic  property 
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vi!l  te  prefumed  to  be  in  the  prifoner,  lie  having  pleaded 
not  guilty.  An  indiftment  being  at  the  king’s  fuit,  the 
profocutor  is  a go®d  witnefs  to  prove  the  charge  contained  in 
•it ; and  no  damage  can  be  given  to  the  party  aggrieved,  ex- 
cept it  be  particularly  grounded  on  fome  Itatute.  Indift- 
mcnts  before  juilices  of  the  peace  may  be  removed  by  cer- 
tiorari into  the  king’s  bench. 

A bill  of  indiftment  is  faid  to  be  an  accufation,  becaufe 
'the  jury,  who  inquire  of  the  offence,  do  not  receive  it  till  the 
party  that  offered  the  bill,  appearing,  fubfcribes  his  name, 
and  offers  his  oath  for  the  truth  of  it. 

It  is  always  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  diSFers  from  an 
accufation  in  this,  that  the  prcferrer  is  no  way  tied  to  the 
proof  thereof  upon  any  penalty  if  it  be  not  proved,  except 
there  appears  a coiifpiracy.  But  if  any  one  prefer  an  indi6t- 
ment  to  the  grand  jury  for  any  criminal  offence,  without 
jirobable  caufe,  and  the  bill  is  not  found,  or  the  party  is  ac- 
quitted, aftion  lies  for  a malicious  profecution.  In  order  to 
■which  it  is  neceffary  that  the  plaintiff  flrould  obtain  a copy 
of  the  record  of  his  indidfment  and  acquittal ; but  in  proie- 
cutions  for  felony,  it  is  ufual  to  deny  a copy  of  the  indidlinent, 
where  there  is  any  the  leafl  probable  caufe  to  found  fuch 
profecution  upon.  But  an  aiffion  for  a malicious  profecu- 
tion may  be  founded  on  fuch  an  indictment  whereon  no 
-acquittal  can  be  ; as  if  it  be  rejeCted  by  the  grand  jury,  or 
be  coram  non  judice,  or  be  infufffciently  drawn. 

Indictments,  Demurrer  to.  See  Demurrer. 

INDICTOR,  in  Laiv,  he  that  indiCteth  another  for  an 
offence  : and  indidee  is  the  party  who  is  indicted,  i Ed.  III. 
cap.  II.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  8. 

INDICUM.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  we  find 
this  word  very  frequently  ufed,  as  the  name  of  a blue  co'our, 
or  pigment  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  imported  to  Rome,  Greece, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  The 
greater  number  of  writers  make  this  the  fame  with  our 
indigo,  or  anil  fecidse  ; and  fome  fay  it  was  the  fame 
with  our  woad ; but  the  former  opinion  feems  moll  pro- 
bable. 

This  fubffance,  which  the  Greeks  call  indicum,  the  Ara- 
bian writers,  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  have  called 
7iil ; though  the  fame  word  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  by 
them  for  the  pigment  made  from  woad.  See  Indigo- 
eera. 

Indicum  FoUim.  See  Folium  and  Tamalapatra. 

INDICUS  CALMUS,in  Natural  H'l/lory,  is  a fofiil  coralline 
body,  fnppofed  formerly  to  reprefent  fome  fpecies  of  reed, 
kefet  with  ffars  o.n  the  furface. 

Indicus  Cocculus-  See  CoccuLus. 

Indicu-s  Color,  a term  ufed  by  feveralof  the  ancient  w’riters 
to  exprefs  black.  The  generality  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phyficians  of  old  times  have  called  the  black  lignum  aloes, 
agallochum  indicum;  and  the  only  black  kind  of  myrobalan 
they  w'ere  acquainted  with,  w'as  in  the  fame  manner  called 
the  indicum  ; not  that  thefe  were  fuppofed  pecu'iarly  the 
produCt  of  the  Indies,  in  diftinClion  from  the  paler  lignum 
aloes,  or  the  other  myrobalan  ; but  that  they  were  of  that 
.colour  which  they  called  indicus  color- 

Indicu.s  cojlus.  ’See  Cost  us. 

INDIES,  Ea.st,  in  Geography,  comprehends  that  vaft 
traCl  of  country,  which  is  fituated  in  the  foutli  of  Tartary, 
between  Perlia  and  China,  as  well  as  the  iflands  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  fuch  as  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Java,  the 
MaldiR’S,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  Philippines,  &c.  See  India 
and  HixroosTAN,  and  each  iffand  feparately- 

Indies,  Wtjl,  includes  iflands  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
extend  from  the  weft  of  Florida,  in  a curve,  to  the  coaft;  of 
iJunnamj  in  South  America,  from  W,  long.  58°  20'  to 


85*  30',  and  from  N.  lat.  lo'^  to  27'’  Cuba  being  made 
the  welterly  boundary,  and  the  Bahamas  the  moft  northerly ; 
and  fixing  the  eafterly  point  at  the  ifland  of  Barb^does,  and 
the  foutherly  at  Trinidad.  The  name  w'as  given  by  Co- 
lumbus, and  has  not  been  unfrequcntly  applied  to  the  whole 
of  America.  See  each  ifland  feparately  deferibed. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  indigena,  denotes  a native  of  a coun- 
try ; or  that  whicli  was  originally  born  or  produced  in  the 
country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  fi  nfe,  particular  fpecies 
of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be  indigenous  in  the  countrT 
where  they  are  native,  in  oppofition  to  exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  in  Medicine,  in  the  acceptation  in 
which  w'e  employ  the  term,  implies  not  only  the  imperfedt 
performance  of  the  adl  of  digeftion,  but  alfo  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  fundlions  of  the  llomadi  and  chylopostic 
vifeera  in  general 

In  ufing  the  term  indigejlion  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  we  follow 
the  example  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  comprehended,  under  the 
head  of  Dyfp pfia  (from  ov;,  ill,  and  •-e-te.v,  to  digejl),  a great 
variety  ot  lymptoms,  which  other  nofologiffs  have  confi- 
dered  as  dillindt  difeafes,  and  deferibed  under  various  ap- 
pellations, bat  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  are  all  referrible  to 
one  common  caufe,  an  imbecility,  or  lofs  of  tone  in  the 
ftomach.  (See  Cullen,  Nofol,  Method.  Gen.  xlv.  and  Fir(t 
Lines,  § 1190,  and  1193).  Among  the  fymptoms  jull 
alluded  to,  which  iland  as  diffindl  genera  in  other  nofolo- 
gical  fyllems,  are  Anorexia,  or  lofs  of  appetite  ; Cardialgia, 
or  heart-burn  ; Gajlrodynia,  or  Jhmach  colic ; Flatulentia,  or 
flatulence;  Naufa;  Vomitus,  Soda,  See.  (See  the  Nofol. 
Syilems  of  Sauvajes,  Vogel,  and  Linnaeus.)  To  the  fame 
difordered  condition  of  the  digeffive  organs,  when  it  is 
fympathetic  of,  or  combined  with  other  complaints,  Dr. 
Cullen  likewife  referred  many  of  thofe  undefined  affeClions, 
which  have  been  confufedly  clafled  together  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  nervous  dfeafes,  or  under  tliat  of  chronic  weah- 
nefs.  From  the  great  im  lortance  of  the  ftomach  in  the 
animal  economy,  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  laboratory 
of  health,  and  from  its  fympathetic  relation  to  every  other 
important  organ  in  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  every  de- 
rangement to  which  it  is  expofed  muff  occafion  fome 
correfponding  derangement  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem, 
and  that  it  muff  fuffer,  in  its  turn,  whenever  any  diftant 
organ  is  much  indifpofed  ; and  hence,  that  indigellion  will 
mod  frequently  be  accompanied  with  various  adventitious 
fymptoms,  and  that  it  will  be  of  two  kinds,  idiopathic 
and  fympathetic,  according  as  the  ftomach  itfelf,  or  fome 
other  organ,  is  the  feat  of  the  primary  diforder.  It  is  of 
the  idiopathic  indigellion,  however,  that  we  particularly  treat 
at  p refen t. 

The  fymptoms  which  charafterize  idiopathic  dyfpepfa, 
are  an  irregular,  but  commonly  deficient  appetite,  with  oc- 
cafional  fqueamiihnels,  fometimes  aftual  vomiting  ; — a fenfe 
of  load  and  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals,  followed 
by  cruftations  of  air,  or  of  folid  or  fluid  matter,  of  various 
qualities,  acid,  pungent,  nidorous,  or  infipid ; — heartburn, 
and  pains  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  Some  or  all  of 
thefe  fymptoms  occur  at  different  times  or  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  are  commonly  combined  with  irregularity 
of  the  bowels,  which  are  moft  frequently  coftive,  but  fome- 
times lax,  or  in  each  of  thefe  Hates  by  turns.  The  mouth 
and  throat  are  ufually  dry,  efpecially  in  tlie  morning,  and 
the  tongue  is  at  the  fame  time  furred,  and  of  a white  or 
yellow  colour,  and  there  is  a difagreeable  tafte  on  the 
palate. 

Thefe  are  the  direft  indications  of  a deranged  condition 
of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  the  confequent  irritation  of  ill- 
digelted  aliment.  The  fenfe  of  load  is  occafioned  by  the 
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wncra  of  tlie  food  in  its  undigelled  flato,  and  that  of 
diftention  by  the  evolution  of  air,  which  is  probably  oc- 
calioneu  by  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  or  fermentation 
of  the  alimentary  matter,  and  is  relieved  by  erudfation  and 
the  difcharge  of  flatus.  The  irritation  of  the  acid  or  acrid 
crudities  upon  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  about 
the  upper  -orifice,  excites  the  fenfation  of  heart-burn,  and 
occafional  fpafmodic  and  inverted  actions  of  the  ftomach 
and  gullvt,  by  which  erudtations  are  produced,  as  well  as 
fpaf.nodic  contradlion  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  fto- 
nnch,  which  is  accompanied  by  pain  or  gaftrodynia  : over- 
diftention  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  by  the  flatus,  is 
Hkewife  productive  of  pain. 

But  in  addition  to  thefe  morbid  fenfations  and  phenomena 
in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  an  infinite  variety  of  fymptoms  oc- 
cur, in  diftercrit  inllances,  indicating  the  fympathetic  af- 
fection of  the  conftitution  at  large,  or  of  particular  organs. 
'I'hefe  have  commonly  been  called  nervous  fymptoms,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  have  originated  merely  from  a fympathy  of 
parts,  independeiuly  of  any  difordered  ftate  of  the  circu- 
lation, or  of  any  morbid  change  in  the  ftruCture  of  the 
fuft'ering  organs  ; and  they  arc  often  more  diftrefling  than 
the  primary  fymptoms  belonging  to  the  affeCtion  of  the 
ftomach.  Among  the  fymptoms  to  which  we  allude,  are 
languor,  fluggiftuiefs,  and  indifpofition  to  exertion,  either 
mental  or  corporeal,  but  efpecially  the  latter ; drowfinefs, 
particularly  after  meals  or  flight  exercife  ; giddinefs,  noife 
in  the  ears,  occafional  dimnefs  of  fight,  or  a fcnfe  of  objcCls 
floating  before  the  eyes,  with  head-ache  under  various 
forms,  mod  frequently  affeCfing  the  forehead  and  temples, 
fvuuetimes  the  crown  and  the  occiput  ; fevere  flying  pains  ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  or  intermiflions  in  its  pulfation, 
with  confiderable  variations  in  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  ; total 
rcftleftiiefs,  or  unrefrefliing  fleep  during  the  night,  with 
frightful  dreams,  the  incubus,  or  night-mare,  &c.  ; tem- 
porary ableucc  of  mind,  impaired  memory,  unufual  timidity 
and  dcfpondency  ; and,  in  fliort,  all  the  train  of  complaints 
which  belong  to  hypochondriafis  and  hyferia  in  the  confti- 
tutions  in  which  they  arc  liable  refpeftively  to  occur.  See 
thefe  articles. 

The  experiments  of  modern  phyfiologifts  have  fliewn  that 
the  procefs  of  digefticn  is  principally  effected  by  means  of  the 
fluids  of  the  ftomach,  which  poffefs  a folvent  power  over  the 
fubftances  ufed  as  aliment  ; and  that  it  is  not  a procefs  of 
conco£tion,  putrcfa£tion,  attrition,  or  fermentation,  as  was 
anciently  fuppofed.  (See  Digestion.)  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  the  effential  caufe  of  idiopathic  dyfpeplia 
conlifts  in  a change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  gaftric 
fluid,  or  folvent,  originating  from  an  impaired  condition  of 
the  lecretory  function  of  the  ftomach.  This,  however,  can 
perhaps  only  be  aicribed  to  the  deficiency  of  its  tone  and 
vigour  as  a mufcular  organ.  Dr.  Cullen  juftly  remarks, 
that,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  digeftive  fluid,  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo,  and  the  caules  by  which  it  may  be 
changed,  are  very  little  known  to  us,  we  cannot  found  a 
practical  do£trine  upon  any  fuppofition  refpedting  it ; but  as, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach,  either  as  the 
caufe  or  thceffeCf  of  the  change  in  the  digeftive  fluid,  feems 
always  to  be  prefeiit,  and  to  have  a great  ftiare  in  occa- 
lioning  tin*  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  we  may'  ftill  conlider 
the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach  as  the  proximate  and  almoll 
loll-  caufe  of  dyfpcpfia.  He  obferves,  too,  that  this  view 
of  the  fubject  is  the  more  admifllble,  as  it  appears  to  be 
Billy  and  clearly  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  practice 
which  experience  has  ellablilhed  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  this 
difeafe.  i-’irit  Lines,  ^ 1196. 

Cauf-s  of  Indi^ejlion. — Certain  original  conftitution  of  the 
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body  is  obvioufly  connefted  with  a predifpofition  to  this 
complaint : this  is  foinetimes  manifeft  only  in  a defedlive 
performance  of  the  fundlions  of  the  ftomach  itfelf;  but  in 
other  cafes  it  is  evidently  a part  of  the  general  want  of 
tone^  and  vigour  in  the  body,  and  occurs  in  perfons  of 
lax  fibre,  and  fanguine  or  fanguinco-phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment. In  perfons  of  dark  and  lallow  complexion,  the  fto- 
mach itfelf  appears  to  be  often  originally  weak,  in  a degree 
difproportionate  to  the  general  condition  of  the  habit. 

The  cxcifing  caufes  of  indigeftion,  then,  muft  be  looked 
for  among  ihofe  circumftances  wliicli  tend  cither  to  produce 
a lofs  of  tone  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  or  which, 
in  ilie  debilitated  ftate  of  that  organ,  tend  to  opprefs  its 
powers  and  to  impede  its  fundlions.  The  caufes  which 
contribute  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  ftomach  are  of 
two  kinds  ; namely,  thofc  which  operate  diredlly  upon  that 
organ,  and  thofc  wdiich  affcdl  it  indiredlly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  general  fyftem. 

The  vigour  of  the  ftomach  is  impaired  by  the  cxcefiive 
ufe  of  llimiilating  condiments,  and  of  fpirituous  liquors,  as 
well  as  by  the  abufe  of  certain  articles  of  the  fedative  or 
narcotic  kind,  fuch  as  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  opium,  bitters  ; 
and  by  the  too  frequent  and  copious  ufe  of  acid  and  afeef- 
cent  arnclcs  of  food,  and  of  w'arm  watery  liquids.  Frequent 
vomiting,  whether  ariling  fpontaneoufly'  or  excited  by  art, 
tends  alfo  greatly  to  debilitate  the  ftomach  ; and  over-dif- 
tention  of  tlic  organ  by'  an  cxcefiive  quantity  of  food  or 
drink,  or  the  ufe  of  food  in  itfelf  difficult  of  digeftion,  or 
difficult  from  the  idiofy'ncrafy  of  the  individual,  equally' 
contribute  to  the  fame  effeft.  The  want  of  due  maftication, 
and  of  the  proper  commixture  of  the  faliva  with  the  food, 
by  which  its  tendency  to  putrefadlive  decompofition  may 
be  diminiflied,  likewile  miaterially'  enfeebles  tne  digeftive 
powers  of  the  ftomach,  and  adds  to  the  opprefiion  where  it 
is  already  w-eakened.  Whence  the  habit  of  frequent  fpitting, 
or  rejedtion  of  the  faliva,  is  juftly  enumerated  among  the 
caufes  of  indigeftion.  Compreffion  of  the  ftomach  after  a 
full  meal,  as  by  particular  poftures,  &c.,  or  violent  exercife 
or  fuccufiion  of  the  body,  under  the  fame  circumftances, 
have  been  found  to  have  a material  influence  in  preventing 
the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and  opprefling  the  powers  of  the 
ftomach.  Hence  various  occupations  and  trades,  in  w hich 
compreffion  and  fuccufiion  of  the  diftended  ftomach  are  daily 
produced,  occafion  habitual  dyfpcpfia  in  thofe  who  are  pre- 
clifpofed  to  the  difeafe. 

Many  of  thefe  occupations,  however,  debilitate  the  fto- 
mach likewife  through  the  medium  of  the  general  fyftem, 
or  by  deranging  other  organs  and  fundlions  with  which  the 
ftomach  particularly'  fy'mpathifes.  The  fedentary  and  in- 
active life,  connedted  with  many  of  them,  debilitates  the  body 
in  all  its  fundtions,  and  the  ftomach  moft  particularly  ; in- 
tenfe  iludy,  or  clofe  application  of  mind  to  any  bulinefs, 
when  long  continued  ; grief,  anxiety,  vexation  of  mind,  and 
diforderly  pafiions  of  any  kind  ; venus  immodica  ; expofure 
to  moift  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercife  ; and  frequent 
intoxication,  which  belongs  partly  to  this  head,  and  partly 
to  the  former, — are  all  common  remote  caufe.s  of  that  im- 
becility of  ftomach  which  is  connedled  with  indigeftion. 
Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that,  though  the  difeafe;  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  laft  fet  of  caufes,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fymptomatic  affecdion  only  ; yet  as  the  diforder  of  the  fto- 
macli  is  generally  the  firft,  always  the  chief,  and  often  the 
only  effect  which  thefe  caufes  produce  or  difeover  ; fo  the 
affedtioii  of  the  ftomach  may  be  confidered  as  the  difeafe 
chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  practice  ; and  the  more  pro- 
perly fo,  as  in  many  calcs  tin'  general  debility  is  only  to 
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be  cured  by  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  itomach,  and  by 
*emedies  firft  applied  to  this  organ. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  ftoniach,  from  its  extenfive  fympathy,  by  which 
It  is  often  a partaker  of  morbid  irritation  feated  in  other 
organs,  occafionally  difplays  fymptoms  of  derangement  fo 
violent,  and  apparently  fo  confined  to  itfelf,  as  to  make 
the  primary  and  proper  fource  of  the  derangement  be  alto- 
gether overlooked.  Many  inflances  might  be  quoted  of 
the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  feemingly  idiopathic  dyfpepfia, 
by  remedies  which  manifeftly  and  chiefly  operate  upon  other 
organs,  and  exert  little  or  no  immediate  beneficial  influence 
on  the  ftomach.  The  vifcera,  more  immediately  concerned 
in  the  funftion  of  digeftion,  efpecially  the  liver,  and  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  often  the  feat  of  the  original  irrita- 
tion in  fuch  cafes  ; the  kidnies  and  the  uterus  occafionally 
produce  fimilar  efFe^fs. 

Treatment  of  Indigejlion. — In  attempting  to  cure  this  ftate 
of  the  ftomach,  we  may  confider  the  following  indications 
as  the  principal  points  to  be  purfued  : frjt,  to  avoid,  or  re- 
move, or,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  regulate  thofe  things  which 
have  been  enumerated  above  as  the  ordinary  exciting  caufes 
of  the  difeafe  ; fecondly,  to  palliate  or  remove  thofe  urgent 
fymptoms,  which  efpecially  contribute  to  aggravate  and  con- 
tinue the  difeafe  ; and  thirdly,  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  ftomach,  and  of  the  fyftem  at  large. 

The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  the  firft  indication  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident,  as  the  continued  application,  or  frequent  re- 
etition  of  thofe  caufes,  muft  necelfarily  tend  to  continue  the 
ifeafe,  to  defeat  the  efficacy  of  remedies,  or  to  occalionthe 
recurrence  of  the  diforder  in  fpite  of  the  operation  of  thefe. 
Dr.  Cullen  juftly  remarks,  that  it  is  commonly  owing  to  the 
negleft  of  this  indication,  that  this  difeafe  is  fo  frequently 
obftinate  in  its  duration.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enu- 
merate the  various  modes  of  fulfilling  this  indication,  which 
will  be  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  confideration  of  the  fe- 
veral  caufes : but  this  circumftance  evinces  the  importance 
of  minutely  inveftigating  the  origin  of  the  diforder,  previous 
to  the  adminiftration  of  remedies,  and  of  afeertaining  whether 
the  dyfpepfia  be  conftitutional  or  acquired,  whether  idiopathic 
or  fytnptomatic,  whether  owing  to  any  organic  derangement 
o£e  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  tumour,  ulcer,  or  fcirrholity,  or 
whether  arifing  merely  from  errors  in  diet,  or  other  extrinfic 
agents.  It  rnuft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  accom- 
phftunent  of  this  firft  indication  is  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult : for,  in  many  cafes,  the  circumftances  of  the  patient 
will  not  admit  of  any  material  change ; his  avocations 
themfelves,  upon  which  his  fubfiftence  depends,  compre- 
hend, perhaps,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  mifehief.  More 
frequently,  the  obftacles  arife  from  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
men  to  break  in  upon  eftabliihed  habits,  or  to  renounce  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure  ; and  efpecially,  to  perfuade  them 
that  thofe  praflices,  which  they  have  often  repeated,  and 
feen  others  repeat,  with  feeming  impunity,  are  in  reality  pre- 
judicial. 

Some  allowance,  indeed,  is  neceflary  to  be  made  for  the 
influence  of  habit,  in  all  changes  that  relate  to  the  animal 
economy,  and  efpecially  where  thele  habits  have  been  carried 
to  the  extreme.  For  if  the  ftomach  have  been  long  accuftomed 
to  exceffive  ftimuli,  whether  from  condiments  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  the  total  abftraflion  of  thefe  from  the  diet  might 
occafion  a diredf  debility,  under  which  the  powers  of  life 
.might  fink.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  therefore,  fome  de- 
gree of  the  accuftomed  llimulus  muft  be  for  fome  time  in- 
dulged in,  or  fome  lefs  prejudicial  one  fubftituted.  But  the 
apprehenfions  of  danger,  from  great  changes  in  the  habits 
of  life,  which  arc  generally  entertained,  are  carried  to  an 
lo 


extent  which  experience  does  not  juftify.  • Almoft  all  the 
general  rules  which  can  be  laid  dow  n,  in  refpedf  to  the 
wholefomenefs  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  admit  of  exceptions 
from  peculiarities  of  conftitution  in  particular  individuals. 
Some  indications  on  this  point,  however,  may  be  obtained 
by  attending  to  the  obvious  prevailing  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
as  evinced  by  the  acid  or  nidorous  eruiftations,  &c.  The  acid 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  implies  the  neceffity  of  diminifliing  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  food ; while  the  nidorous  condition 
may  be  benefited  by  augmenting  that  part  of  the  diet,  and 
leflening  the  quantity  of  animal  food.  It  is  of  much  im- 
portance that  the  whole  quantity  of  food  fhould  be  fuch  as 
not  to  overload  the  ftomach,  or  occafion  confiderable  diften- 
tion.  There  is  a common  precept,  under  w'hich  great  errors 
are  fometimes  committed,  in  the  w'ay  of  overloading  the 
ftomach,  or  at  lead  of  exhaufting  its  digeftive  powers, 
namely,  that  of  eating  little  and  often,  fo  that  long  fading 
may  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  repletion 
on  the  other.  With  the  view  of  fulfilling  this  precept, 
an  almoft  inceflant  fupply  of  aliment  is  fometimes  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  ; fo  that  the  digeftion  of  one  portion 
is  never  completed,  before  another  is  combined  with  it  in  a 
crude  ftate,  thus  aggravating  the  crudities  which  the 
difeafe  itfelf  produces,  or  preventing  their  more  elfeftual 
affimilation. 

In  fulfilling  the  fecond  indication,  of  removing  urgent 
fymptoms,  one  of  the  firft  objefts  purfued  by  fome  prafti- 
tioners,  is  that  of  removing  the  crudities  of  the  ftomach 
produced  by  the  difeafe,  by  means  of  emetics  : Dr.  Cullen 
hiinfelf  appears  to  be  the  advocate  of  this  praftice.  (Firft 
Lines,  par.  1204.)  Neverthelefs,  as  thefe  crudities  are 
commonly  the  effeeft  of  the  difeafe,  and  not  the  caufe,  the 
cxpulfion  of  them  from  the  ftomach  by  vomiting  can  afford 
but  a brief  and  temporary  relief ; and  the  fame  uneafinefs  will 
recur  after  the  firft  or  fecond  meal.  And,  moreover,  experi- 
ence has  ftiew'ii  us,  that  frequent  vomiting,  however  excited, 
tends  to  w^eaken  the  ftomach,  to  diminilh  its  powers  of  digef- 
tion, and  to  render  it  lefs  able  to  retain  what  is  thrown  into 
it,  and  therefore  ultimately  to  aggravate  the  fymptoms  which 
it  was  intended  to  relieve.  “ They  are  unhappy,”  fays  the 
fame  phyfician  in  another  place,  “ who  trull  to  this  mode 
of  relief,  and  have  frequent  recourfe  to  it  ; for  I am  certain, 
from  much  experience,  that  frequent  vomiting  hurts  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach,  and  often  makes  the  fymptoms  of  digeftion 
recur  more  frequently  and  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would 
have  done.”  (Cullen  on  Mater.  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
See  alfo  Emetics.)  We  haveftated  under  that  article,  the 
circumftances  which  have  led  to  the  erroneous  fuppofition, 
that  the  indigeltion  and  its  concomitant  fymptoms  originate 
in  the  prefence  of  bile  and  other  extraneous  fluids  in  the  fto- 
mach ; and  explained  how'  the  difeharge  of  bilious  and  mu- 
cous matters  from  the  ftomach,  under  tiie  operation  of  an 
emetic,  may  be  the  effeA  of  the  vomiting,  although  they 
might  not  previoufly  have  been  lodged  there.  In  fhort,  there 
are  few  inltances  of  dyfpepfia  in  w’hich  the  ufe  of  emetics  can 
be  deemed  beneficial. 

Of  the  other  urgent  fymptoms,  which  require  to  be  pal- 
liated, the  principal  are  acidity,  and  its  frequent  concomitant, 
heart-burn, — pain  in  the  ftomach, — the  ejetlion  of  a copious 
and  clear  fluid,  or  water-brajh  (as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland), 
— and  conflipation  of  the  bowels.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  for 
us  to  dilate  upon  the  method  of  treating  thefe  fymptoms 
here,  fince  they  will  be  found  amply  difeuffed  under  fheir 
proper  heads  ; as  they  are  often  fo  peculiarly  dillrefllng  to 
the  patients,  as  to  be  confidered  themfelves  the  pri  cipal 
difeafes,  and  to  be  the  principal  fubjeft  of  complaint.  We 
may  briefly  obferve,  that  the  prefence  of  acid  in  the  ftomach 
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in  a morbid  degree  is  known,  not  only  by  its  rifing  occa- 
fionally  into  the  mouth  and  throat  by  eruftation,  and  by  the 
heart -burn  which  accompanies  it  (fee  Car0IALGIa)  ; but 
alfo  by  the  occurrence  of  gnawing  pains  in  the  ftomach, 
flatulency,  irregular  cravings  for  food,  griping  and  loofenefs 
of  the  bowels,  &c.  The  acidity  already  prefent  in  the 
ftomach  may  be  correfted,  by  neutralizing  it  by  means  of  a 
chemical  combination  with  fome  alkali  or  abforbent  earth. 
The  three  alkalis,  foda,  potafs,  and  ammonia,  may  be  taken 
for  this  purpofe  refpeftively,  either  in  the  pure  (or  cauftic) 
ftate,  or  mild,  i.  e.  in  the  form  of  carbonates  : on  the  whole, 
they  feem  to  be  more  efficacious  in  the  pure  ftate.  The 
foda-water,  now  manufaftured  in  the  fhops,  is  an  agreeable 
form  of  antacid  ; but  the  alkali  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
in  larger  quantities  than  that  beverage  contains.  Magnefia, 
chalk,  and  the  teftaceous  powders  prepared  from  crabs-claws 
and  oyfter-fliells,  which  are  carbonates  of  lime,  likewife 
combine  with  the  gaftric  acid,  and  neutralize  it:  the  mag- 
nelia  (which  is  much  more  effeftual  in  its  pure  ftate,  or  cal- 
cined, than  in  the  form  of  carbonate)  is  often  ufeful,  inafmuch 
as  it  forms  a neutral  fait,  which  is  in  fome  degree  laxative, 
with  the  acid  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  not,  however,  fuf- 
ficieut  to  neutralize  the  prefent  acidity,  the  difpofition  to 
generate  it  muft  be  alfo  obviated.  This  is  to  be  effedled 
partly  by  avoiding  acefeent  aliments  of  the  vegetable  clafs, 
and  uling  animal  food,  fuch  as  is  little  capable  of  acefcency. 
But  as  vegetable  food  cannot  be  entirely  difearded,  the  excefs 
of  its  acefcency  may  be  in  fome  meafure  avoided,  by  chufing 
fuch  vegetable  matters  as  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, fuch  as  leavened  bread,  and  well  fermented  liquors; 
and  inftead  of  ufing  the  frefh  native  acids,  employing  vine- 
gar. But  the  difpofition  to  acidity  may  be  farther  prevented 
by’  other  means ; namely,  by  thofe  which  invigorate  themuf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  to  be  mentioned  prefently.  It 
appears  that  the  acidity  occurs  in  a morbid  quantity,  either 
from  a change  in  the  digeftive  fluids,  becoming  lefs  fit  to 
moderate  the  natural  progrefs  to  fermentation,  or  from  their 
not  being  fupplied  in  uifficient  quantity  ; both  of  which 
probably  arife  from  a weakened  aftion  of  the  ftomach.  For 
it  is  obferved,  in  fome  inftances,  that  fedative  or  depreffing 
paffions  immediately  occafiou  the  appearance  of  acidity  in 
the  ftomach,  which  did  not  appear  before  ; and  alfo  that  the 
ufe  of  ftimulants,  applied  to  the  ftomach,  often  correfts  or 
obviates  an  acidity,  that  would  otherwife  have  appeared. 

Of  that  fymptom  of  the  dyfpeptic  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  a common  concomitant  of  indigeftion,  pain,  or 
Jlomach-coUc,  gajlrodynia,  we  have  already  treated  at  length. 
(See  the  laft  term.)  Having  there  ftated  the  various  circum- 
ftances  under  which  it  occurs,  and  efpecially  in  the  two  oppo- 
fite  ftates  of  repletion  and  inanition,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
cure,  which  fuccecd  in  thefe  two  conditions  refpeftivcly, 
we  deem  it  unneceftary  to  repeat  the  obfervations  here. 

In  fulfilling  the  fecond  indication,  another  fymptom  which 
requires  particularly  to  be  obviated  is  cojlivenefs.  There  is 
fo  much  connection  between  the  feveral  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  refpedl  to  the  periftaltic  motion,  that  if 
accelerated  or  retarded  in  any  one  part,  the  other  parts  of  it 
arc  commonly  affedted  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  as  the 
brifkcr  aftion  of  the  ftomach  muft  accelerate  the  aftion  of 
the  inteftines,  fo  the  flower  aftion  of  the  inteftines  muft  in 
fome  meafure  retard  that  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  therefore  of 
conlequence  to  the  proper  aftion  of  the  ftomach,  that  the  pe- 
riftaltic motion  of  tlie  inteftines,  determining  their  contents 
downwards,  be  regularly’  continued,  and  that  all  coftivenefs,  or 
interruption  of  that  determination,  be  avoided.  But  an  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  cathartic  medicines  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 
For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  as  every  confiderable  evacuation 


of  tiie  inteftines  weakens  their  aftion,  and  tends  therefore  to  iii- 
clucecoftivenefswhen  the  evacuation  is  over;  fothofepurgatives 
which  produce  a large  evacuation  are  unfit  for  correfting  the 
habit  of  coftivenefs.  The  milder  cathartics,  therefore,  are 
the  moft  fuitable  for  this  purpofe,  which  do  no  more  than 
folicit  the  inteftines  to  a more  ready  difeharge  of  their  prefent 
contents,  without  either  hurrying  their  aftion,  or  increafing  the 
excretions  into  their  cavity ; either  of  which  might  produce  a 
purging.  Dr.  Cullen  was  of  opinion,  that  medicines  which 
particularly  ftimulate  the  large  inteftines,  and  aft  little  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  were  peculiarly  proper 
for  this  purpofe,  fuch  as  the  aloedc,  and  other  refinous 
purgatives.  Thefe  medicines  certainly  produce  a very  bene- 
ficial operation  in  numerous  inftances,  probably  by  fupplying 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the  bile,  which  appears  to  be  the 
natural  tonic  and  laxative  to  the  inteftines,  and  which  is 
often  both  deficient  in  quantity,  and  depraved  in  quality,  in 
dyfpeptic  habits.  The  augmentation  and  correftion  of  this 
fluid  is  often  an  important  objeft  in  the  treatment  of  indi- 
geftion, and  the  changes  in  the  appearance,  odour,  and  con- 
fiftence  of  the  ftools,  as  well  as  the  prefence  or  abfence  of 
griping,  tenefmus,  heat  and  irritation  in  the  feat,  &c.,  are 
among  the  principal  diagnoftic  fymptoms  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  bile,  which  feems  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
variations  of  the  alvine  difeharge.  (See  Abernethy’s  Obfer- 
vations on  the  Dif.  of  the  Health,  &c.)  For  the  purpofes  of 
augmenting  and  correfting  the  biliary  fecretion,  the  milder 
preparations  of  mercury,  w’hich  require  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  which  have  not  yet  been  accurately 
deferibed,  appear  to  be  the  moft  effeftual  agents.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  long  expefted  treatife  of  Dr.  James  Curry  will 
contribute  materially  to  elucidate  this  important  fubjeft  ; 
and  w’e  truft  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
affiftance  of  that  work,  before  we  compofe  our  article  on  the 
chronic  difeafes  of  the  Liver. 

The  peculiar  modification  of  dyfpepfia,  called  by  the 
Scotch  nuater-brifh,  the  Cardialgia  fputatoria  of  Linnaeus, 
(Gen.  Morborum,  Clafsiv.  Ord.  I.)  and  the  of  Cul- 

len, (for  which  we  have  no  appropriate  Englim  name,)  is  a 
fufficiently  diftinft  difeafe  to  be  difeufled  in  a feparate  article. 
See  Pyrosis.  See  alfo  Flatulence,  Nausea,  and  Vo- 
miting. 

The  indication,  wftiich  is  properly  the  curative  one, 
is  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  ftomach,  the  lofs  of 
which  is  deemed  the  principal  fource  of  the  difeafe.  The 
means  of  accomplifliing  this  indication  may  be  referred  to  two 
heads  ; one  of  which  includes  thofe  means  which  operate 
direftly  and  chiefly  on  the  ftomach  itfelf ; and  the  other, 
thofe  which,  operating  upon  the  whole  fyftem,  communicate 
their  tonic  powers  fecondarily  to  the  ftomach. 

The  medicines  which  operate  direftly  on  the  ftomach,  com- 
prife  all  thofe  articles  which  are  denominated  tonics,  and 
many  of  thofe  called  Jlimulants,  and  aflringents. — The  bitter 
vegetable  fubftances,  or  bitters,  as  they  are  emphatically 
called,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  combine  fome  aromatic 
quality  with  their  bitternefs,  are  moft  frequently  preferibed 
for  this  purpofe,  and  poflfefs  very  confiderable  efficacy.  Such 
are  the  roots  of  gentian,  colomba,  and  rhubarb  ; the  bark 
of  cinchona,  cafcarilla,  &c.  ; the  quaffia  wood  ; the  flow'ers 
of  chamomile  ; and  many  other  vegetable  produftio'ns.  Ex- 
perience, however,  feems  to  have  decided,  that  thefe  bitters 
cannot  be  taken  for  a great  length  of  time  with  impunity. 
Some  have  imagined  that  there  is  a certain  quantity  of  a nar- 
cotic power  refident  in  them,  which,  though  infenfible  in  its 
effefts  for  a confiderable  time,  ultimately  occafions  a dele- 
terious influence  on  the  conftitution.  This  was  particularly 
learned  from  the  confequences  of  a long-continued  ufe  of  the 
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celebrated  Portland  Powder,  for  the  cure  of  the  gout : a very 
large  number  of  thofe  perfons  who  took  that  medicine,  which 
con  filled  of  bitters  and  aromatics,  having  died  of  apoplexy, 
or  fome  other  fevere  difeafe,  after  having  been  apparently 
much  benefited  by  its  ufe.  When  thefe  medicines  are  taken, 
therefore,  with  a view  to  reflore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the 
fiomach,  it  is  advil'able  not  to  employ  them  unremittingly  for 
a great  length  of  time ; but  to  fufpend  the  ufe  of  them  occa- 
fionally  for  a confiderable  period,  fubllituting  fome  other 
corroborant  medicines,  if  necefiity  require  them.  Among 
thefe  x\\G  mineral  adds  zte  important  adjuvants,  cfpecialiy  the 
fulphuric  (or  vitriolic)  and  muriatic  acids  ; which  have  not 
only  a direft  tonic  power  upon  the  ftomacli,  increafe  the  ap- 
petite, and  aid  digeftion,  but  alfo  tend  to  prevent  the  proccfs 
of  fermentation  in  the  food  taken  in.  In  this  way,  pro- 
bably, their  efficacy  in  preventing  the  formation  of  acidity  in 
the  fiomach,  and  the  heart-burn,  &c.  arifing  from  fuch  aci- 
dity, is  to  be  explained.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  many  in- 
llances,  where  the  alkalies  and  abforbents  liave  failed  to  ob- 
viate acidity  and  its  confequences,  connedled  with  indigellion, 
the  free  ufe  of  one  or  other  of  the  mineral  acids  has 
cfFeftually  remedied  the  dilorder.  Aromaitc  fubflances  Ilimu- 
late  the  llomach,  and  frequently  therefore  relieve  acefcency, 
flatulence,  and  cardialgia ; e.  g.  cinnamon,  ginger,  capli- 
cum,  &c.  but  their  flimulus  is  Iranfitory,  and  if  they  are 
frequently  repeated,  and  taken  in  large  quantities,  they  may 
injure  the  tone  of  the  llomach.  Chalybeate  medicines,  or  the 
various  preparations  iron,  are  often  employed  as  tonics, 
in  the  cure  of  iiidigeflion  ; and  they  may  be  adminiftered  in 
confiderable  quantities  with  fafety.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  found  fo  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  indigeition,  as 
the  remedies  above-mentioned  ; and  they  are  principally  taken 
in  the  form  of  chalybeate  'waters.  But  it  is  certain  that  thefe 
waters  contain  in  general  a very  fmall  pi'oportion  of  Heel ; 
and  that  other  preparations  of  the  fleel  are  adminiftered  in 
much  larger  quantities  without  producing  thofe  falutary 
effedls,  which  are  often  aferibed  to  the  mineral  waters  ; it  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  benefits,  which  are  obferved  to 
accrue  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  are  generally  the  re- 
fult  of  other  circumftances  connected  with  the  drinking  of 
them. 

For,  in  faft,  the  mod  eftential  means  of  fulfilling  the  third 
indication  are  thole  which  ftreiigtlien  the  fyllem  at  large,  and 
thus  indirc£lly  reflore  the  vigour  of  the  llomach  ; and  among 
thefe,  exercije  claims  our  firlt  notice.  We  have  Ihcwn,  in  its 
proper  place,  the  mode  in  whicli  exercife  operates,  in  pro- 
moting the  full  and  perfedl  circulation  of  the  fluids  through 
ail  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  tlicrefore  in  perfeciing  the 
performance  of  all  the  funfUons.  (See  E.XEiictsE. ) But 
we  may  remark,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  that  it  in  a particular 
manner  ftrengthens  the  llomach  by  promoting  peripiration, 
and  exciting  the  a£lion  of  the  veffels  on  tlie  furface  of  tlie 
body',  the  fl<in  having  a peculiar  fympathy  with  the  llomach. 
In  this  inftance,  however,  as  in  every  other  operation  of  tlie 
animal  economy,  moderation  mull  be  the  leading  rule  ; for, 
although  the  Iteady  and  free  circulation  throngii  the  cuta- 
neous veffels  conduces  to  a fympalhctic  fupport  of  the  aC'tion 
of  the  ftomach  ; yet  excelilve  peripiration,  arifing  from  over- 
aftion  of  thefe  veffels,  is  followed  by  a languor  and  partial 
torpor,  which  is  alfo  communicated  to  the  ftomach  ; info- 
much  that  fickuefs,  and  total  lofs  of  appetite  are  often  the 
immediate  refults  of  violent  exercife,  attended  with  profufe 
perfpiration.  • Regular  exercile  on  horfeback  has  been  gene- 
rally found  the  moll  eft'edlual  means  of  llrengthening  the 
llomach,  and  of  curing  indigeition. 

Cold  bathing  is  another  important  mode  of  reftoring  both 
general  and  local  vigour  j but  ualefs  it  be  reforted  to  with 


fome  diferimination,  like  other  a£live  agertts  upon  the  am'ti  atl 
frame,  it  may  be  produftive  of  much  detriment.  In  orddf 
to  obtain  benefit  from  the  external  application  of  cold,  a 
certain  degree  of  vigour  in  tlie  circulation,  efpecially  in  the 
veffels  of  the  flein,  ftiould  be  prefent.  In  the  dyfpeptie 
ftate,  the  temperature  of  the  flein  is  liable  to  be  defective, 
and  the  cutaneous  circulation  to  be  feeble  ; and  under  fuch 
circumftances,  fo  far  from  giving  ftrength  t®  the  conllitutionf 
or  to  the  ftomach,  the  powers  of  life  are  deprefi'ed  by  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  digeftive  organs  fympathire  in 
the  torpor,  produced  in  the  ftciii.  The  tepid  or  \\  arm  batli 
is  more  beneficial  when  this  condition  of  the  fyftem  exiils, 
and  the  baths  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  may  be  reforted  to 
with  advantage  ; the  fame  principle,  however,  mull  be  kept 
in  view'  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  ; which  mull  not  be  entered  with  a 
chilly  and  fliuddering  furface  ; nor  the  immerlion  be  repeated, 
if  a glow  does  not  fucceed.  See  Cold,  as  a remedy. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  fympathy  between  the  itomach 
and  the  ftcin,  the  proper  regulation  of  the  clothing  is  a matter 
of  confiderable  importance  to  thofe  who  are  liable  to  indi- 
geftion  ; and  as  the  temperature,  though  variable,  is  molt 
frequently  below'  the  ftandard  of  health,  foin  general  w armth 
is  a neceffary  quality  to  be  maintained.  This  is  moll  parti- 
cularly required  in  the  extremities,  in  w hich  tlie  circulation 
is  neceffarily  moll  languid,  in  confequence  of  the  greater 
diftance  from  the  heart ; warmth  and  dryiiefs  of  the  feet, 
therefore,  are  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion  of  dyfpeplia  ; and  for  thole  whofe  temperature  is  eafily 
diminilhed  by  external  cold,  the  general  flimulus  and  flow- 
condufling  power  of  woollen  garments,  worn  next  the  Ikin 
during  the  winter  months,  may  be  coiifidered  as  affording 
much  leciirity  from  the  attacks,  of  indigeition.  But  as  pro- 
fiife  perfpiration  is  generally  accompanied  by  fome  degree  of 
fympathetic  debility  in  the  ftomach,  thefe  garments  fhould 
not  be  ufed,  during  the  hot  fcafons,  by  thofe  whofe  Ikin  is 
readily  brought  into  a perfpirable  ftate. 

A relaxation  of  the  mind  from  the  anxieties  of  bufinefs 
ar.d  the  fatigues  of  iludy,  and  the  purfuit  of  objerts  of 
amulcment,  contribute  materially  to  the  well-being  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  efpecially  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  digeftive  fun£lions.  This  objccl  is  more  parlicularlv  to 
be  conlidered,  w hen  there  is  a tendency  to  hypocliondriafis. 
And  as  we  liave  already  obfetved,  it  is  probably  from  the 
amufements  and  regular  exercife,  which  are  generally  enjoyed 
at  watering  places,  as  they  are  called,  that  more  benefits  ac- 
crue to  the  dyfpeptie  invalids,  than  from  the  virtues  of  the 
mineral  ipnngs,  thefe  places  of  refort  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

Before  we  conclude  this  topic,  it  may  be  proper  to  ftate, 
that  ieveral  contemporary  phyfieians  and  furgeons  have  ob- 
ferved, that  a difordered  condition  of  the  digeftive  organs, 
however  induced,  becomes  the  caufc  of  many  fccondary 
dileafes,  both  general  and  local ; fuch  as  fuperlicial  ulcera- 
tions, pains,  tumours,  &c.  : which  fpontaneoiillv  ccafc, 
when  the  dilorder  of  the  digeftive  organs  is  removed.  We 
m.ay  remark,  liowever,  tliat  it  is  not  every  diforder  of  di- 
geftion which  is  followed  by  thele  confequences  ; and  that  it 
is  rather  in  the  morbid  condition  of  tlie  biliary  fecrction,  than 
of  the  ftomacli  itftlf,  that  the  diforder  alluded  to  confifts. 
Its  fyniptoms  are  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Abcrnethy.  “ This 
llighter  dilorder  of  the  chylopoieiic  organs  is,  in  general, 
manifellcd  by  a diminution  of  the  appetite  and  digeftion, 
ftatulencc,  and  an  unnatural  colour  and  factor  of  the  excre- 
tions, which  are  generally  deficient  in  quantity.  The  tongue 
is  dry,  w hitiih,  or  furred,  particularly  at  the  back  part ; 
this  lymptom  is  moft  apparent  in  tlie  morning.  The  fur  is 
grcatcll  at  the  back  part,  and  extends  along  the  middle  of 
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the  toriPfue  to  the  tip,  the  edges  remaining  clean.  As  the 
dU'eafe  advances,  a tendernefs  is  felt  when  the  epigaftric  region 
is  coniprefl'ed,  and  the  patient  breathes  more  by  tlie  ribs,  and 
lefs  by  the  diaphragm,  than  in  the  healtliy  Hate.  The  urine 
is  frequently  turbid.”  ( Abernethy  on  the  Conftitut.  Origin 
of  Local  l)if.)  In  whichfoever  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
digellion  this  morbid  condition  may  be  principally  feated, 
the  others  participate,  and  various  efredfs  follow,  in  the  man- 
ner thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  “ It  is  generally 
admitted,  that  diforders  of  tlie  chylopoietic  vifeera  will  affedl 
the  fource  of  fenfation,  and  confequently  the  whole  body  ; 
but  the  variety  of  difeafes,  which  may  relult  from  this  oaufe, 
has  not  been  duly  weighed  and  refledted  on.  It  may  pro- 
duce, in  the  nervous  fyllem,  a diminution  of  the  fundlions 
of  the  brain,  or  a date  of  excitation,  cauling  delirium  ; par- 
tial nervous  inadtivity  and  infenfibility,  or  the  oppofite  itate 
of  irritation  and  pain.  It  may  produce,  in  the  mufcular 
fvdein,  weaknefs,  treinors,  and  paify  j or  the  contrary  at- 
fedlions  of  fpafm  and  convulfions.  It  may  excite  fever,  by 
dilturbing  the  adlionsof  the  fanguiferous  lyllem  ; and  caufe 
various  local  difeafes,  by  the  nervous  irritation  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  by  the  weaknefs  which  is  confequent  on  nervous 
diforder  or  imperfedt  chylification.  Or  if  local  difeafes  occur 
in  a conflitution  deranged  in  the  manner  w'liich  I have 
deferibed,  they  vv'ill  become  peculiar  in  their  nature  and  pro- 
grefs,  and.  diHicult  of  cure.  Affedtions  of  all  thofe  parts 
which  have  a continuity  of  furface  with  the  flomacli,  as  the 
throat,  mouth,  lips,  flcin,  eyes,  nofe,  and  car.«,  may  be  ori- 
ginally caufed  or  aggravated  by  this  complaint.”  When- 
ever, therefore,  local  difeafes  are  connected  with  this  flight 
derangement  of  the  digeltivc  organs,  the  firll  care  will  be  to 
corredt  this  derangement,  as  the  moil  important  Hep  towards 
the  cure  of  the  former.  For  while  the  fecretion  of  bile  is 
either  defedtive,  or  depraved  in  quality,  (of  wdiich  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  alvine  difeharge  afford  the  bell  index,)  the 
local  or  general  fymptoms  of  diforder,  connedted  with  this 
condition  of  tlie  hepatic  fundtion,  will  not  yield  to  remedies 
that  would  otherwife  feein  to  be  appropriate,  and  readily 
effedl  a cure. 

IND1GFTE3,  a name  which  the  ancients  gave  to  fome 
of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fignihea- 
tion  of  this  word  ; fome  pretending  it  was  given  to  all  the 
gods  in  general ; and  others  only  toitlie  femi-gods,  orgreat  men 
deif.cd.  Others  fay  it  was  given  to  fuch  gods  as  were  ori- 
ginally of  the  country,  or  ratlier  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of 
the  country  that  bore  this  name  ; and  others  again  hold,  it 
was  aferibed  to  fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  protedlors  of 
particular  cities- 

Ladly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from /We  ^r- 
nitus,  or  in  loco  (Lgens,  or  from  indc  and  ago,  for  elego,  I 
live,  1 inhabit ; wliich  lad  opinion  feems  the  mod  pro- 
bable. 

In  efTeft  it  appears,  i.  That  thefe  indigetes  were  alfo 
called  local  gods,  dii  locales,  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the  fame 
thing.  2.  The  indigetes  were  ordinarily  men  deified,  who 
inde  ed  were,  in  ed'ebt,  local  gods,  beiug  edeemed  the  pro- 
teddors  of  thofe  places  where  they  were  deified  ; fo  that  the 
fecond  and  third  opinion  are  very  confident.  3.  Virgil  joins 
putrii  with  indigetes,  as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg,  i. 
ver.  498.  Dii  putrii,  indigetes.  4.  The  gods  to  whom  the 
Romans  give  the  name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vella, 
A'.iieas,  Romuh.s,  all  the  gods  of  Italy  ; and  at  Athens, 
Minerva,  lays  Servius  ; and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true, 
\vf  meet  witti  Jupiter  indiges  ; but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is 
iLncttS,  not  the  great  Jupiter  ; as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  hb,  i. 


cap.  iii.  in  which  lad  fenfe  Servius  affures  us,  indiger  comes 
from  the  Latin  in  diis  ago,  I am  among  the  gods. 

Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more  .cele- 
brated, nor  more  extenfively  worfhipped,  than  Hercules. 

INDIGHIRKA,  in  a river  of  Riillia,  which 

rifes  in  nearly  64  N.  lat.,  in  the  Stanovoi-Krebet,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  Amekon  and  a multitude  of  fmaller  rivers» 
falls,  in  four  great  arms,  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  N.  lat.  73^ 
E.  long  144''  14'. 

INDIGNATORIUS,  in  Anatomy,  a mufde  thus  called, 
as  being  iuppofed  to  draw  the  eye  from  its  inner  corner  out- 
wards, W'liich  gives  an  appearance  of  fcorn  and  anger. 

But  this  is  properly  a compound  motion  of  two  mufcles  4 
for  which,  fee  Eye. 

This  mufcle  is  called  by  others  the  reftiis  exterior,  and 
abducens  ; and  by  Albinus,  the  abdudlor.  It  is  one  of  liis 
quatuor  refti  ocu'i. 

INDIGO,  or  Anil,  Botany.  See  Indigoeeka. 

From  this  plant  is  extradlcd  a dyer’s  drug,  of  a deep  blue 
colour,  brought  hither  from  the  Wed  Indies  and  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  alfo  made  in  tlic  Ead  Indies,  particularly  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  kingdom  of  Golconda, 
&c. 

Tlie  ancients  w'ere  acquainted  w'ith  the  dye,  which  w'e  call 
indigo,  under  tlie  name  of  “ Indicum.”  Pliny'  knew'  that 
it  was  a preparation  of  a vegetable  fubdance,  though  he  w'as 
not  judly  informed  concerning  the  plant  itl'elf,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  by  which  it  was.  fitted  for  ufe.  From  its  colour,  and 
the  country  from  w'hich  it  w'as  imported,  it  is  denominated 
by  fome  authors  “ Atramentiim  Indicum”  and  “ Indicum 
nigrum.”  Even  at  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century  it  was  not 
known  in  England  what  plant  produced  indigo.  Gerarde, 
in  1597,  is  wholly  fileiit  about  it,  and  fo  is  Johnfon  in  i6i(2. 
Parkinfon,  however,  in  1640,  treats  largely  of  it.  He 
calls  it  Indico  or  Indian  woade,”  and  gives  a figure  of  the 
leaf  from  De  Laet.  He  tlien  defcribes  it,  firll  from  Fran- 
cis Ximenesin  De  Laet’s  defcriptioii  of  America  ; and  fe- 
condly',  from  Mr.  William  Finch,  a London  merciiant,  in 
Purchas’s  Pilgrims.  Even  in  1688  Mr,  Ray  fays  it  was 
not  agreed  among  botaniils  w’haf  plant  it  is  from  which 
indigo  is  made  ; but  that  the  moll  proliable  opinion  w as, 
that  it  is  a leguminofe  fiirub,  allied  to  Colutea.  He 
defcribes  it  from  Hernandez  and  Margraaf ; and  fubjoins 
that  of  the  “ Ameri”  from  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  Nii 
or  Anil  is  the  American  name.  In  Arabic  it  is  Aik.  'Phe 
Portuguefc  have  adopted  their  Anil  or  Anileira  from  the 
American.  The  other  European  nations  generally  call  it 
Indigo.  In  Chinefe  it  is  Tien  laam,  which  fignilies  Iky-blue. 
Mr.  Miller  cultivated  the  dyer’s  indigo  fo  long,  ago  as  the 
year  1731  ; and  calls  it  Guatimala  indigo,  Lying  that  with 
us  it  is  an  annual  plant.  Specimens  of  the  Indlgofera  tir.ctoria, 
or  dyer’s  indigo,  from  diderent  parts  of  India,  Madagafcar, 
Java,  Ceylon,  &c.  vary  very  much,  if  they  arc  all  reaily  the 
fame  fpecies.  Linnaeus  fays  that  it  is  almod  an  exotic  in 
Ceylon,  but  frequent  in  Paliacotta  and  Coromandel.  Ac- 
cording to  IwOureiro  it  is  fpontaneous  in  China  and  Cochin- 
china,  and  is  cultivated  all  over  thofe  vail  empires.  Dr. 
Patrick  Browiic,.  beildes  the  wild  indigo  already  mentioned, 
has  two  others,  which  he  calls  the  indigo,  and  the  Guatimala 
indigo  ; the  former  yielding  more  of  the  dye  than  either  of 
tl'.e  others,  is  generally  preferred,  though  lubjecl  to  many 
more  mifchances. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  the  indigo  plant  flou- 
ridies  only  in  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  thofe 
p rts  of  the  temperate  zone  which  are  near  the, tropics.  But 
experiments  lately  made  lu  Italy  by  Bruley,  by  order  of 
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government,  have  proved  that,  in  a fultable  foil  and  expo- 
fure,  and  with  good  feed,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  a foutherly 
climate.  Accordingly,  he  has  obtained  the  indigo  plant  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Venerie,  near  Turin  ; and 
by  fubmitting  it  to  the  procefs  employed  at  St.  Domingo, 
he  has  extrafted  an  indigo  which  might  bear  comparifon 
with  the  finell  indigo  of  the  colonies.  His  plantations  were 
made  towards  the  end  of  February.  M.  Icard  de  Bataligni, 
another  colonill,  cultivated  the  plant  in  1805,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vauclufe,  in  France;  and  his  refults  confirm  the 
hopes  formed  with  refpeft  to  the  culture  of  indigo  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Labat  has  given  a particular  account  of  the  culture  of  the 
plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  indigo.  The  ground  be- 
ing thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds  (one  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  culture),  and,  we  may  add,  drained,  a 
number  of  (laves,  ranged  in  a line,  march  acrofs,  making 
little  trenches  of  the  width  of  their  hoes,  and  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  about  a foot  diftance  from  one  another  every 
way  : then,  returning,  they  drop  fome  feeds  in  each  trench, 
and  afterwards  cover  them  with  the  earth  taken  out.  The 
foil,  it  is  obferved  by  others,  (hould  be  free  and  rich,  and 
the  climate  warm  : and  the  feafon  of  fowing  (hould  be  rainy ; 
as  the  earth  mud  either  already  have  imbibed  water,  or  rain 
mud  fpeedily  follow  the  fowing  ; otherwife  the  feed  becomes 
heated,  corrupts,  and  is  lod,  after  all  the  labour  it  has  oc- 
cafioned.  During  the  procefs  of  vegetation  the  ground  mud 
be  carefully  weeded,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mixture  of  herbs, 
which  would  injure  the  indigo  in  its  manufafture.  In  moid 
weather,  the  plant  comes  up  in  three  or  four  days ; and  in 
about  two  or  three  months  after,  it  is  fit  for  cutting  : if  fuf- 
fered  to  (land  till  it  runs  into  flower,  the  leaves  become  too 
dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  obtained  from  them  proves  lefs 
in  quantity,  and  lefs  beautiful ; the  due  point  of  maturity  is 
known,  by  the  leaves  beginning  to  grow  lefs  fupple,  or 
more  brittle.  In  rainy  fealons,  the  cutting  may  be  repeated 
every  fix  weeks : cutting  in  dry  weather  kills  the  plant, 
which,  if  that  is  avoided,  continues  to  afford  fre(h  crops  for 
two  years. 

A large  quantity  of  the  herb  is  put  into  a vat  or  cidern  of 
drong  mafon  work,  with  fo  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
cover  it ; and  fome  wood  laid  above  to  prevent  its  rifing  up. 
The  matter  begins  to  ferment,  fooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and  the  maturity  of  the  plant, 
fometimes  in  fix  or  eight  hours,  and  fometimes  not  in  lefs  than 
twenty.  The  liquor  grows  hot,  throws  up  a plentiful  froth, 
thickens  by  degrees,  and  acquires  a blue  colour,  inclining 
to  violet.  In  proportion  as  the  caloric  increafes,  azote  is 
difengaged,  the  herbaceous  mucilage  feparates,  the  vegeta- 
ble is  difeompofed,  and  the  mixture  abforbs  oxygen.  The 
fermenting  fluid  paffes  from  a green  to  a violet  tinge,  and  this 
by  degrees  changes  to  a blue  colour.  The  great  art  of  the 
manuraclurer  is  to  check  the  fermentation  at  a proper  degree. 
If  the  fermentation  is  too  feeble  or  too  brief,  the  plant  re- 
mains impregnated  with  much  effential  fait,  which  diminifhes 
the  quantity  of  indigo.  If  it  be  too  long,  the  tender  ex- 
tremities of  the  plant  undergo  a putrefaftion  which  dedroys 
the  colour.  Some  years  ago,  the  following  criterion  was 
publiflied  at  St.  Domingo,  for  afeertaining  invariably  the  cor- 
reft  fermentation  of  the  indigo.  It  is  only  requifite  to  write 
on  white  paper  with  the  matter  to  be  examined.  If  this  ink 
be  of  very  high  colour,  it  is  a proof  that  the  fermentation 
is  not  yet  at  its  true  point.  The  experiment  is  repeated 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  perceived  that  the  liquid 
has  lod  its  colour.  This  was  pronounced  an  infallible  index 
to  (hew  the  true  point  of  fermentation.  Others,  however, 


judge  of  the  proper  dage  of  fermentation  by  means  of  ft 
filver  cup,  into  which  they  throw  the  liquid,  (baking  it  till 
grains  are  formed  ; by  their  quality,  and  that  of  the  fluid, 
they  judge  of  the  fermentation.  When  the  feculent  parti- 
cles begin  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  it  is  then 
judged,  that  the  herbs  have  attained  the  true  degree  of 
maceration  for  obtaining  indigo.  It  has  been  obferved, 
however,  that  this  procedure  often  led  into  error  ; and,  there- 
fore, five  or  fix  minutes  after  the  liquid  has  been  put  into  the 
cup,  it  was  perceived  to  form  round  its  fides  a cordon  of 
feculae,  or  fediment,  at  fird  of  a green  colour,  and  then 
blue.  When  the  maceration  is  not  at  the  requifite  point,  this 
cordon,  or  girdle,  detaches  itfelf  with  difficulty  from  the 
fides  of  the  cup,  but  finally  precipitates,  and  concentres  at 
the  bottom,  always  towards  the  centre,  and  the  water 
above  it  becomes  limpid,  though  of  a yellowiih  tinge.  When 
thefe  figns  are  perceived,  they  indicate  infallibly  the  fuccefs 
of  the  fird  operation.  At  this  time,  without  touching  the 
herb,  the  liquor  impregnated  with  its  tinfture  is  let  out,  by 
cocks  in  the  bottom,  into  another  vat  placed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  fo  as  to  be  commanded  by  the  fird.  The  fird  vat  is 
called  the  “ deeper;’’  the'fecond  and  third  are  called  the 
“ beaters.” 

In  the  fecond  vat,  the  liquor  is  drongly  and  inceffantly 
beat  and  agitated,  with  a kind  of  buckets  fixed  to  poles, 
till  the  colouring  matter  is  united  into  a body.  A good  deal 
of  nicety  is  requifite  in  hitting  this  point  ; if  the  beating  is 
ceafed  too  foon,  a part  of  the  tinging  matter  remains  dif- 
folved  in  the  liquor  ; if  continued  a little  too  long,  a part  of 
that  which  had  feparated  is  diffolved  afrelh.  The  exadl 
time  for  difeontinuing  the  procefs  is  determined  by  taking 
up  fome  of  the  liquor  occafionally  in  a little  cup,  and  ob- 
ferving  whether  the  blue  fecula  is  difpofed  to  feparate  and 
fubfide. 

The  facility  with  which  the  grain  precipitates  to  the 
bottom  of  the  beater,  is  an  unequivocal  fign  that  the  beating 
has  arrived  at  the  correft  point. 

The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to  reft  till  the  blue  matter 
has  fettled,  the  clear  water  is  let  off,  by  cocks  in  the  fides  at 
different  heights  ; and  the  blue  part  difeharged  by  a cock  in 
the  bottom,  into  another  vat.  Here  it  is  fuffered  to  fettle 
for  fome  time  longer,  then  farther  drained  in  cloth-bags,  or 
facks,  and  expofed  in  (hallow  wooden  boxes  to  the  air, 
without  expofing  it  to  the  fun,  and  carefully  keeping  it  from 
the  rain,  till  thoroughly  dry. 

Before  it  is  perfeftly  dry,  it  is  cut  in  fmall  pieces  of  an 
inch  fquare,  which  detach  themfelves  readily  from  the  box, 
when  the  indigo  is  entirely  dry.  Yet,  however  well  drained 
and  dried  the  indigo  may  he,  it  always  experiences,  in  the  firft 
months  of  its  fabrication,  a diminution  fufficiently  evident  to 
warrant  a haftening  of  the  fale.  It  is  cuftomary  to  pack  the 
indigo  in  barrels,  and  thus  to  circulate  it  in  commerce.  In- 
digo is  packed  in  facks  of  coarfe  linen,  and  the  fack  is  co- 
vered with  an  ox’s  hide,  fo  hermetically  fewed,  that  nothing 
can  penetrate  it.  Thefe  packets  are  called  “ ceroons.” 
They  are  much  preferable  to  barrels,  as  they  are  more  folid 
and  more  convenient  for  tranfportation.  Two  “ ceroons” 
make  the  load  of  one  animal. 

The  author  above-mentioned,  from  whom  the  greateft  part 
of  the  foregoing  account  is  extrafted,  obferves  farther,  that 
the  goodnefs  of  the  indigo  depends  greatly  upon  the  age  of 
the  plant  ; that  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  the  quantity 
it  yields  is  lefs,  but  the  colour  proportionably  more  beauti- 
ful ; that  probably  the  fecret  of  thofe  whafe  indigo  has 
been  moll  efteemed,  is  no  other  than  cutting  the  herb  at  the 
time  when  it  yields  the  fined  colour  ; that  the  fuperiority  of 
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'ome  of  the  inJigoes  of  the  Irdica  to  thofe  of  America, 
is  perhaos  owirtg  to  the  tormcr  being  prepared  more  cu- 
rioiifly  from  only  the  leaves  of  the  plant ; and  that  by  beat- 
ing the  herb  in  the  fteeping-vat,  which  has  been  pradfifed  by 
fome  wirh  a viewto  increafe  the  quantity,  great  part  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  leaves  and  bark  is  blended  with  the  water  along 
with  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  indigo  extremely  debafed. 

It  is  faid  that  time,  or  lime  water,  is  fometimes  employed 
in  the  beating- vat,  to  promote  the  reparation  of  the  tinging 
particles  from  the  water  ; and  that  the  hardnefs  or  fiintinefs 
of  fome  forts  of  indigo  is  owing  to  an  over  proportion  of 
this  addition. 

Pomet  fays,  that  the  Indians  of  the  village  of  Sarquelfe, 
near  Amadabat,  ufe  only  the  leaves  of  the  indigo,  and  throw 
away  the  plant  and  branches ; and  from  thence  the  moll 
efteemed  indigo  is  brought. 

Indigo  is  commonly  divided,  from  the  colour  which  it  ex- 
hibits upon  breaking,  into  three  kinds,  copper-coloured, 
purple,  and  blue.  It  is  faid  that  the  dyers  ufe  chiefly  the 
iirft  ; and  the  calico-printers  (for  this  drug  gives  a durable 
ftain  to  linen  as  well  as  woollen)  the  laft.  On  what  parti- 
cular circum (lances  thefe  different  appearances  depend,  we 
know  not ; nor  is  it  certainly  known  whether  the  real  qua- 
lity of  the  indigo  has  any  connexion  with  them.  The  deepeft 
and  livelieit  blue  indigo,  rubbed  with  the  nail,  appears  like 
polifhed  copper  ; and  iblutions  of  all  the  forts,  made  in  alka- 
line lixivia,  alfume  alike  a copper-coloured  flein  upon  the 
furface. 

Good  indigo  is  moderately  light,  breaks  of  a fliining  fur- 
face,  and  burns  almofl  wholly  away  upon  a red-hot  iron. 
It  is  quickly'  penetrated  by  water,  and  reduced  into  a kind 
of  palle ; a conf’derable  part  is  at  the  fame  time  diffufed 
through  the  liquor,  and  very  flowly  fubfides.  This  is  pro- 
bably what  Labat  and  Hellot  mean  by  its  diffolving  in 
water ; for  no  part  of  the  indigo  really'  diflblves ; it  cannot 
indeed  be  expefted  that  it  fliould,  from  the  procefs  by  which 
it  is  obtained. 

Indigo  requires  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  fixed  alka- 
line fait,  to  render  it  totally  foluble  in  water.  On  digefting 
the  indigo,  with  a gentle  heat,  in  the  folution  of  the  alkaline 
fait,  a fhining  copper-coloured  fkin  begins  to  appear,  and 
gradually  covers  the  whole  furface : on  agitating  the  matter, 
a large  blue  flower  or  froth  arifes,  and  the  liquor  underneath 
appears  of  a deep  green.  If  woollen  cloth,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  moiflening  it  with  warm  water,  be 
dipped  in  this  hot  liquor,  it  comes  out  perfeftly  green,  and 
changes  almofl  inftantly  in  the  air  to  a fine  blue.  This  is 
the  common  procefs  of  dyeing  blue. 

Mr.  Hellot  deferibes  two  indigo  vats  with  urine ; one  of 
which  is  ufed  hot,  like  the  foregoing,  and  the  otlier  cold. 
The  hot  vat  confifls  of  equal  parts  of  indigo,  alum,  and 
tartar,  digefled  in  urine  till  the  liquor  becomes  green.  The 
cold  one  is  prepared,  by  digefting  powdered  indigo  with 
vinegar  for  twentv-four  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
pounds  to  about  three  quarts  ; then  mixing  the  matter  with 
about  fifty  gallons  of  urine,  and  ftirring  the  whole  together 
every  night  and  morning,  till  the  liquor  turns  green,  ana 
gathers  a head  like  the  common  vat. 

Indigo  is  fitted  for  printing  on  linen,  by  diluting  it  with 
water  into  the  confidence  of  a fyrup  ; then  adding  fome 
powdered  pearl-afhes,  green  vitriol,  and  lime  newly  flaked  ; 
with  lo  much  water,  occafionally,  as  will  reduce  them  into 
the  confiflcnce  of  thin  paint ; mixing  the  whole  thoroughly 
together,  and  ftirring  the  matter  every  now  -and  then,  till  it 
gains  a copper  colour  on  the  furface.  The  proportions  ufed 
by  the  workmen  are,  two  parts  of  indigo,  one  of  pearl- 
afhes,  three  of  vitriol,  and  two  of  lime.  The  fame  compo- 


fition,  diluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  fix 
gallons  to  a pound  of  indigo),  and  boiled,  gives  a durable 
blue  to  tanned  flcins,  whether  dipped  in  hot  or  cold. 

Indigo  digefled  in  a moderate  heat  with  different  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  gave  only  yellowifli  and  brownifh  red  tinc- 
tures ; with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  a reddifh  one  ; to  lime- 
water,  and  to  water  acidulated  with  the  vitriolic,  nitrous, 
and  marine  acids,  it  gave  no  tinfture  at  all. 

The  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  unites  with  it  into  a fmooth 
palle,  efpecially  if  the  indigo  is  previoufly  well  ground  with 
powdered  glafs,  fand,  or  other  like  fubftances.  The  indigo 
is  thus  rendered  foluble  in  boiling  water  along  with  the  acid, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  a filter  ; the  folution, 
whilft  hot,  appears  of  a deep  bright  green  colour,  like  that 
made  by  fixed  alkalies,  but  fades  as  it  grows  cold,  and 
changes  at  laft  to  a brownifli.  Thefe  experiments,  which 
were  many  times  repeated  with  tlie  fame  event,  feem  to  over- 
turn Mr.  Hellot’s  ingenious  theory,  which  deduces  the 
green  colour  of  folptions  of  indigo  from  the  common  pro- 
perty of  blue  juices  being  turned  green  by  alkalies ; and  the 
blue  colour  which  the  cloth  acquires  foon  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  vat,  from  a reparation  of  the  alkali.  We  here 
find,  that  a green  folution  of  this  concrete  is  obtainable  by 
the  ftrongefl  of  the  acids,  and  that  with  volatile  alkalies  it 
difeovers  no  tendency  to  greennefs. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  Saxon  Hue  and  Saxon 
green  from  indigo,  fee  thofe  articles. 

Indigo  is  fometimes  ufed  among  the  painters  for  paper- 
hangings,  and  fuch  grofs  ufes,  who  grind  and  mix  it  with 
white  to  make  a blue  colour ; for  without  that  mixture  it 
would  paint  blackifh. 

They  alfo  mix  it  with  yellow  to  make  a green  colour.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  by  the  laimdrefles,  to  give  a blueifli 
call  to  their  linen. 

In  the  Hortus  Indus  Malabaricus  is  an  account  of  the 
plant  whence  indigo  is  drawn  ; the  decodlion  of  whofe  root 
is  faid  to  be  excellent  againll  nephritic  colics  ; its  leaves,  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  good  to  promote  urine ; and  the  in- 
digo itfelf  is  faid  to  be  of  good  ufe  in  drying  of  tumours. 

Some  phyficians  have  recommended  indigo  in  the  quantity 
of  a drachm,  while  others  look  upon  it  as  a poifon  ; and  in 
Saxony  the  internal  ufe  of  it  is  prohibited. 

Indigo,  BaJIard.  See  Amokpiia. 

Indigo  Mills.  For  the  purpofe  of  effefting  the  folution 
and  union  of  indigo  with  the  liquid  ufed  along  with  it,  for 
the  purpofes  of  dyeing,  mills  of  various  conllruftions  are  in 
ufe.  In  this  procefs  trituration  or  friftion  is  as  much  as 
poflible  avoided,  and  the  pulverization  is  effedled  merely  by 
bruifing.  For  this  two  very  fufficient  reafons  may  be  af- 
figned  ; the  firft,  in  point  of  economy,  and  the  fecond,  to 
avoid  chemical  inconveniency.  On  whatever  fubftance  the 
indigo  was  triturated  or  rubbed,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
(luff  would  be  mixed  or  incorporated  along  with  the  pulve- 
rized indigo,  and  that  proportion  of  indigo  which  was  ab- 
forbed  by  this  ftuff  would  be  either  totally  loft,  or  brought 
into  union  with  another  fubftance  which  might  prove  ufelefs, 
and  probably  injurious  in  the  fubfequent  procefs  of  dyeing. 
If  the  former  only  was  the  cafe,  the  abforbed  indigo  would 
be  totally  loft  ; if  the  fccond  took  place,  the  whole  procefs 
might  be  utterly  fpoiled  by  the  combination.  In  the  appropri- 
ate plate,  I.  reprefents  the  ground  or  horizontal  plan  of 
fuch  an  indigo  mill  as  is  generally  ufed  in  fmall  dye-works, 
and  which  is  occafionally  turned  by  a man’s  or  boy’s  band. 
'Phis  is  tedious  and  laborious,  for  the  operation  mull  be 
continued  for  a very  long  time  before  the  indigo  is  fuf- 
ficiently  mixed  with  the  liquid  to  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  only  a 
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fmall  quantity  can  be  put  into  the  %'effel  at  once.  Fig.  a. 
is  an  elevated  feftion  of  the  fame  mill. 

In  this  machine  the  pulverization  or  granulation  of  the 
indigo  is  eflecfted  by  the  prelTure  of  a number  of  fmooth 
call-iron  balls,  like  thofe  ufed  for  the  (hot  of  great  guns, 
which,  being  rolled  among  the  indigo,  prefs  it  into  a pafte 
by  their  weight,  until  it  unites  with  the  liquid  by  which  it 
is  to  he  held  in  folution. 

In _/fg,  I,  A reprefents  the  bottom  and  rim  of  the  vcflel 
which  contains  the  indigo,  and  which  is  of  a cylindrical 
form.  B is  an  upright  fpindle,  whicli,  in  this  figure,  does 
not  appear.  Upon  the  fpindle  B is  fixed  a wheel  C C,  with 
a convenient  number  of  arms  projecling  round  the  veffel,  like 
the  radii  of  a circle  ; and  below  each  of  thefc  arms  are  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  iron,  like  the  pins  or  teeth  of  a harrow, 
for  moving  the  balls.  When  this  wheel  C is  moved  round 
its  axis,  tiie  whole  bails  in  the  ve.Tel  A are  fet  in  motion, 
and,  bv  rolling  over  the  indigo,  gradually  prefs  it,  until  it 
unites  with  the  water  or  liquid  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  be  flat,  a very  fmall  part  of 
the  furface  of  each  ball  can  act  upon  the  indigo  ; but  by 
calling  circular  hollow  grooves,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  2, 
nearly  the  femi-diameter  of  the  ball  will  prefs  upon  the 
Huff.  The  mill  is  moved  by  a handle  ~D,Jg.  2,  which  fets 
in  motion  the  fmall  bevel  wheel  E,  and  tills  wheel  adling  upon 
the  horizontal  wheel  F,  fixed  upon  the  fpindle  B,  fets  it  alfo 
in  motion,  and  confequently  the  wheel  C C is  moved  round 
Its  axis,  and  all  the  balls  roll  round  upon  the  indigo.  G is  a 
crofs  lhaft  upon  the  top  of  the  fpindle  B,  loaded  at  each 
end  with  a heavy  ball.  There  is  generally  another  fhaft 
placed  at  right  angles  to  this,  when  they  afiill  in  regulating 
and  equalizing  the  motion  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
fly  wlieel.  When  the  indigo  is  found  to  be  fufficiently  dif- 
folved,  and  united  with  the  water,  the  liquid  thus  formed  is 
drawn  off  into  any  other  veffel  for  ufe  by  means  of  a vent 
and  fpiggot  placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel. 

The  great  labour  and  time  which  it  requires,  and  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fluff  which  can  be  prepared  at  once  by  a 
machine  of  this  kind,  renders  it  ill  adapted  for  the  nfe  of 
large  works  where  much  indigo  is  confumed,  and  where 
thev  have  generally  a horfe-power  water-wheel,  or  fleam- 
engine,  for  ralfing  water,  cutting  madder,  and  other  pur- 
pofes  neceffary  in  extenfive  works.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  a.'? 
elevated  crofs  feclion  of  one  of  thefe  machines,  driven  by 
any  moving  power,  and  capable  of  preparing  a very  great 
quantity  of  indigo  at  all  times,  as  it  requires  no  attendance, 
excepting  to  empty  tlie  veffel  when  the  indigo  is  wanted, 
and  add  a frcfli  fupply.  FI  is  a fcmi-circular  veffel  of  caft- 
ii-on,  placed  upon  a ilrong  wooden  frame  O,  and  of  any  con- 
venient length.  I is  a cover  made  in  two  pieces,  with  a cir- 
cular aperture  to  admit  the  upright  rtiaft  K working  upon 
the  centre,  or  pivot  P.  At  Q,  the  upright  P is  jointed  to  a 
horizontal  fliaft  of  wood  M,  the  other  end  of  which  is  con- 
necled  by  the  joint  R,  with  a crank  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
horizontal  fliaft  N driven  by  the  moving  power.  The  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  fhaft  and  crank  N communicates  an 
alternate,  or  reciprocating  motion,  by  means  of  the  horizontal 
connecling  fliaft  M,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  fliaft 
K,  which  vibrating  upon  tlie  centre  joint  P,  fets  in  motion 
the  iron  cylinders  L,  L,  in  the  body  of  the  veffel,  which 
prefs  upon  the  indigo,  and  produce  the  fame  effeft,  but  to 
a much  greater  extent,  as  the  balls  in  the  machine  firil 
dtferibed.  The  cylinders  L,  L,  may  be  made  of  any  dia- 
meter or  length  which  is  found  convenient.  The  greater 
mafs  of  iron  that  they  contain,  the  quicker  and  more  effec- 
tual will  be  their  operation  upon  the  fluff,  provided  there  is 


a fufficient  power  to  drive  them.  The  frame  under  the 
joint  P extends  the  whole  length  of  the  femi-circular  veffel  H, 
whichmay  be  any  length,, according  to  theextent  of  the  power 
and  quantity  of  work  required.  As  this  machine  requires 
no  attention  whatever,  it  is  found  very  ufeful  in  large  dye 
works,  as,  by  means  of  it,  they  can  conftantly  command 
a large  fupply  of  prepared  indigo,  which  may  be  drawn  off 
when  wanted,  for  the  longer  it  is  under  the  preparing  procefs, 
the  better  in  every  rcj^petl,  and  frefli  indigo  may  be  added 
as  the  fupply  gets  low. 

INDIGOFERA,  in  Botany,  yields  the  blue  dye  Called 
Indigo  or  Indiciini,  fo  eminently  ul'efnl  in  dyeing  various 
manufaftures  of  a blue  colour.  This  fubflance  obtained  the 
name  of  indigo  from  its  native  country,  India. — Linn.  Gen. 
3S3.  Schreb.  506  Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  3.  1220.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dicl.  V.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  67.  Juff. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  244.  Illullr.  t.  626.  Gxrtn.  t.  14k. 
Clafs  and  order,  Diaddphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilio- 
uacca,  Linn.  I,'gummoJe,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fpreading,  alniofl 
flat,  five-toothed.  Cor.  papilionaceous;  llandard  rounded, 
reflexed,  emarginate,  fpreading  ; wings  oblong,  obtiife, 
fpreading  at  the  lower  margin,  of  the  fhape  of  the  llandard  ; 
keel  obtufe,  fpreading,  deflexed,  marked  on  each  liJe  by  an 
hollow  awl-fliaped  point.  Siam.  Filaments  in  two  bundles, 
difpoled  into  a cylinder,  afeending  at  their  tips  ; anthers 
fomewliat  roundilh.  P'J.  Germen  cylindrical  ; flyle  fliort, 
afeending ; fligma  obtufe.  Peric.  Pod  roundilh,  long. 
Seeds  numerous,  kidney-fliaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading.  Keel  of  the  corolla  having 
an  awl-ihaped  fpur  on  each  fide  ! Pod  linear. 

Obf.  Till  within  the  lail  century  it  was  but  imperfedly 
made  out  what  plants  produced  tlie  dye  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Indicum.  Mr.  Miller,  however, 
cultivated  the  Indigofera  fo  early  as  1731  ; but  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  only  live  fpecics  of  it ; which  fame  number 
Linn.'Eus  imperfebily  deferibed.  Profeffor  Martyn  enume- 
rates thirty-five  fpecics,  and  Wiildenow  lifty-onc  ; but  lince 
this  genus  is  particularly  known  and  efteemed  for  its  uti- 
lity in  the  arts,  and  that  mod  of  its  fpecies  yield  the  blue 
dye,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  of  the  fame  natural 
family,  we  fliall  merely  give  a general  outline  of  the  genus, 
without  entering  into  a long  fyflematic  arrangement  of  the 
fpecies. 

Thegenus  /W/gi^rrtiscompofedof  fliruhs  and  herb',  whofe 
leaves  are,  in  certain  cafes,  limple,  more  generally  ternate, 
but  moll  frequently  unequally  pinnate.  The  leaflets  in  fome 
fpecies  are  jointed  and  awned  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  diftiiicl 
from  the  leaf-llalk.  Peduncles  axillary,  generally  nianv- 
flowered,  in  fpikes  or  bunches.  Many  Ipecies  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; for  inflance,  I.  JliJ.Ha,  fericea, 
d prejfa,  O'oata,  pforaloides,  candicatis,  an:ana,  incaua, procuinlens, 
Jarnientofa,  denudata,  erccta,  coriacea,  Jhfcnnts,  digitala,  fru~ 
tefcens,Jrlcta,  angujtifolia,  and  capdhu  is. — I’hc  re  it  are  either 
from  the  Ea'l  or  Well  Indies,  Arabia  Fe-ix,  New  Holland, 
and  the  coafl  of  Guinea. 

It  is  faid  that  Pliny  was  aware  that  Indicum  was  a prepa- 
ration from  a vegetable  fubflance,  though  he  was  ill-ir.toniied 
both  concerning  the  plant  itfelf,  and  the  procefs  by  which 
it  is  made  fit  for  life.  The  following  is  a curious  anecdote 
to  fliew  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century  it  was  unknown 
in  England  what  plant  produced  Indigo,  for  in  a book  en- 
titled “ Remembrances  for  Mailer  S.  by  Ricliard  Hakluyt," 
written  in  1582,  Mailer  S.  is  iiiftrufted  to  know  if  Anile 
that  celoiircth  bleiv,  be  a natural  commodity  of  I'urkey,  and 
if  it  be  compounded  of  an  herbe — to  fend  the  feed  or  root 
with  tlx  order  of  fo.ving,  &c.  — tliat  it  may  become  a natural 
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commodity  in  the  Realm,  as  woad  is  {Ifath  tlnBoria),  that 
the  hi^h  price  of  foreign  woad  may  be  brought  down.” 

I.  UnHoria,  Dyer’s  Indigo,  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  Madagafcar,  Ceylon,  .'ava,  &c.  Its  Item  is  fiiffru- 
ticofe.  Leaves  pinnate,  ovate.  Bunches  of  flowers  fliort. 
— I.oureiro  fays  it  is  cultivated  all  over  the  vaft  ernpires  of 
China  and  Cochin-china.  It  is  figured  under  the  name  of 
Ameri  in  the  Horlus  Malaharicus,  v.  i.  loi.  t.  54. 

IvDiooFEUA.  See  Sophoka. 

INDIKKOOD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Buclia- 
ria  ; 6o  miles  W.  of  Balk.  N.  lat.  36  38  . E.  long.  64^ 

10'. 

INDION,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghorafan, 
near  the  Masjan  ; 210  miles  N.N.E.  ol  Plerat. 

INDIRECT  Modes  of  Sylhgfms,  in  L'lgic,  arc  the 
five  laft  modes,  or  moods,  of  tlie  firll  figure,  exprefled  by  the 
barbarous  words  baralipton,  edanies,  dabitts,  fefpame,f ref  font. 

It  is  the  converfion  of  the  conclnfion  whicli  renders  the 
moods  indirect : for  inltance,  a fyllogifm  in  darii,  and  an- 
other in  dabitis,  would  be  perfetrly  alike,  were  it  not  for 
ihat  converfion  ; the  propofitions  having  the  fame  quantity, 
and  the  fame  quality,  and  the  middle  term  being  the  fubjedt 
in  the  major,  and  the  attribute  in  the  minor,  in  both.  It  re- 
mains, then,  that,  to  make  a dillindtion,  that  which  is  the 
fubjedt  of  the  conclnfion  in  darii,  be  the  attribute  in  the  con- 
clulion  of  dabitis  ; and  that  which  is  the  attribute  in  the  firft, 
thefubjedl  in  the  laft.  See  Syllogism. 

DA-  Every  thing  that  promotes  falvation  is  advantageous  : 
KI-  Tlicre  are  afllidlions  which  promote  falvation  : 

I.  Tlierefore  there  are  afllidiions  which  are  advanta- 
geous. 

DA-  Every  thing  that  promotes  falvation  is  advantageous  : 
Bl-  Tliere  are  afllidlions  which  promote  falvation  ; 

TIS.  Therefore  fome  things  promoting  falvation  are  af- 
flidlions. 

Indiiiect  Confrmation.  See  Confirmation. 

INDISCERN1BI.es,  in  the  Philofophy  of  Leibnitz. 
See  Leibnitzi.an  Philofophy. 

INDIVIDUAL,  Individuum,  in  Logic,  a particular  be- 
ing  of  any  fpecies  ; or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  beings,  equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera  or  genufes, 
thofe  genera  into  fpecies,  and  thofe  fpecies  into  individuals. 
See  Genu.s,  Specie.s,  and  Division. 

The  fchoolmen  make  a four-fold  diftindlion  of  individuals  ; 
viz. 

Individuum  Vagum,  that  which,  though  it  fignifies  but 
one  thing,  yet  may  be  any  of  that  kind  ; as  when  we  fay  a 
man,  a certain  perfon,  or  one  faid  fo  and  fo  ; though  but  one 
perfon  is  meant,  yet  that  perfon,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  any  body. 

Individuum  Determinatvm  is,  when  the  thing  is  named 
and  determined  ; as  Alexander,  the  river  Nile,  &c.  this  is 
alfo  called  individuum fignaSum. 

Individuu.m  Demonjlrath'um  is,  when  fome  demonftrative 
pronoun  is  ufed  in  the  cxprcfllon  ; as,  this  man,  that  ‘woman. • 

Individuum  ex  Hypothefi,  or  by  iuppofition,  when  an 
univerfal  name  or  term  is  reltrained,  by  the  fuppofition,  to  a 
particular  thing  : as  when  we  fay,  the  fon  of  fuch  a one,  and 
it  be  known  that  he  had  but  one  fon. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  Geometry,  thofe  indefinitely  fmall 
elements,  or  principles,  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be 
ultimately  refolved. 

iK  line  is  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a furface  of  paral'el 
lines,  and  a folid  of  parallel  and  fimilar  furfaces  ; and  becaufe 
each  of  thefe  elements  is  fuppofed  indivifible,  if  in  any  figure 
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a line  be  drawn  through  the  elements  perpendicularly,  the 
number  of  points  in  that  line  will  be  the  fame  as  the  number 
of  the  elements. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  a parallelogram,  prifm,  or  cy- 
linder, is  refolvable  into  elements,  as  indivifible,  all  equal  to 
each  other,  parallel,  and  like  to  the  bafe  ; and  a triangle  into 
lines  parallel  to  the  bafe,  but  decreafing  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion ; fo  alfo  are  the  circles  which  conilitute  the  para- 
bolic conoid,  and  thofe  which  conilitute  the  plane  of  a circle, 
or  the  furface  of  an  ifofceles  cone. 

A cylinder  may  be  refolved  into  cylindrical  curve  furfaces, 
liaving  all  the  fame  height,  and  continually  decreafing  in- 
wards, as  the  circles  of  the  bafe  do,  on  which  they  infill. 
Thi.s  way  of  confi’dering  magnitudes,  is  called  the  method  of 
indivilibles,  which  is  only  the  ancient  method  of  exhauftions, 
a little  dilguifed  and  contradled. 

It  is  found  of  good  ufe  in  Ihortening  mathematical  de- 
monllrations  ; of  wliich  we  may  give  an  inftance  in  that  fa- 
mous propofition  of  Arcliimedes,  that  a fphere  is  two-thirds 
of  a cylinder  circumfcribing  it. 

Suppole  a cylinder,  an  hemifphere,  and  an  inverted  cone 
( Plate  VIII.  Geometry,  fg.  102.)  to  have  the  fame  bafe  and 
altitude,  and  to  be  cut  by  infinite  planes  all  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  of  whicli  d g is  one  ; it  is  plain,  the  fquare  o{  d h will 
every  where  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  k c (the  radius  of  the 
fphere)  the  fquare  h c — e h Iquare  ; and,  confequently, 
fince  the  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of  the  radii, 
all  the  circles  of  the  hemifphere  will  be  equal  to  all  thofe 
of  the  cylinder,  dedudling  thence  all  thofe  of  the  cone  ; 
wherefore  the  cylinder,  dedudling  the  cone,  is  equal  to  the 
hemifphere  ; but  it  is  known,  that  the  cone  is  one-third  of 
the  cylinder,  and  confequently  the  fphere  mull  be  two-thirds 
of  it. 

Cavalleri  was  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced  this  method 
of  indivilibles  into  one  of  his  works,  entitled  “ Geometria 
Indivifibilium,”  printed  in  1635'  ; which  he  alfo  made- ufe  of 
in  another  tradl  publifhed  in  1647. 

INDIVISO — Pro  Indivlso.  See  Pro. 

INDIVISUM  Folium.  See  Leaf. 

INDO-SCYTHI A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a diflridl  of 
India,  that  lay  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the  river  Indus,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  river  Coa.s,  or  Cow  river,  and  at  pre- 
fent  inhabited  in  part  by  thofe  who  are  probably  defeend- 
ants  of  the  Scythian  Nomadcs,  and  called  Nomurdy.  ■ 

INDOCTORUM  Pari.i.vmentu.m.  See  Pauliamen- 

TUM. 

INDORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  the 
Malwa  country,  and  reiideiice  of  a Mahratta  chief ; 290 
miles  S.S.W,  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  22  56'.  E.  long.  76  11'. 

INDORSEMENT,  any  thing  written  on  the  back  of  a 
deed  or  iullrumeut.  See  Endor.sing. 

A condition  written  on  the  back  of  an  obligation  is 
commonly  called  an  indorfement  : from  in,  and.  dorfum, 
back. 

Indorse.ment  of  a Bill  of  Exchange.  See  Endorse- 
ment. 

INDOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Ben- 
gal ; 16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Biffunpour.  N.  lat.  23  10'. 

E.  long.  87  53’. 

INDOUR,  3 town  of  Uindooftan,  in  Tellingana  ; 15 
miles  N W.  of  Indelavoy. 

INDR  A,  in  Mythology,  is  deemed,  among  the  Pagan 
Eaft  Indians,  the  firll  of  the  demi-gods  ; and  feem.s  gene- 
rally to  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  three  chief  deities 
that  form  the  Hindoo  Trimurti.  (See  Trimuuti.)  'I'he 
hillory  of  this  firll  of  their  dii  minores  might  be  extended 
through  feveral  volumes  ; and,  indeed,  including  the  fables 
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eonneiJled  with  the  motley  hiftory  of  this  perfonage,  many 
volumes  thereon  are  extant  among  the  Hindoos.  He  is 
faid,  in  their  theogony,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Kafyapa  and 
Aditi  (fee  Kasyapa),  and  has  the  whole  firmament  under 
his  regency.  In  many  particulars  he  correfponds  with  the 
Jr.ves  or  Jupiters,  for  there  were  a great  many  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ; more  efpecially,  perhaps,  with  Jupiter 
Pluvius,  for  Indra  is  the  god  of  (bowers.  The  Hindoos 
fancy  the  vifible  heavens  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  eight 
genii,  collectively  called  Maruts,  or  the  Winds.  (See  Ma- 
KUT.)  Of  thefe,  Indra  is  the  principal,  and  he  rules  the 
eaftern  quarter.  He  may  be  deemed  a perfonification  of  tlie 
firmament,  ruling  all  atmofpheric  or  meteoric  phenoiucua. 
As  god  of  thunder  he  is  named  Vajra  Pani,  or  Lightning 
Sender  ; his  diik-fiiaped  weapon,  vajra,  reprefents  light- 
ning. He  refides  ill  the  celeftial  city  Umravati  ; his  palace, 
Vaijayanta,  is  fituated  in  the  garden  Nandana,  which  con- 
tains alfo  the  all-vielding  trees  Pariyataka,  Kalpadruma,  and 
three  others  fimilarly  bountiful.  He  poffeffes  alio  the  ail- 
prolific  cow  Kamdenu,  otherwife  called  Surabhi ; and  hence 
one  of  Indra’s  names  means  the  lord  of  <wcalth.  He  has  a 
confort  named  Tndrani  : he  rides  the  elephant  Iravat,  with 
three  probofei,  which  are  faid  to  reprefent  water-fpouts,  as 
the  bow  with  which  he  is  armed  is  the  iris.  Seated  on  mount 
Meru,  or  the  north  pole,  attended  by  male  and  female 
dancers  (Sinara  and  Upsara),  he  regales  the  gods  with 
neftar  and  heavenly  mullc.  He  is  psiinted  with  four  arms, 
and  fpangled  with  eyes  ; hence  one  of  his  names  is  the  thou- 
fand-eyed  god.  Another  of  his  names  is  Purendera,  or  the 
dejlroyer  of  towns  ; he  having,  in  revenge  for  fuppofed  ne- 
glefts,  overwhelmed  feveral  cities  ; particularly  Ujaini,  or 
Oojein,  the  capital  of  Malwa. 

Indba  Malwa,  the  hereditary  poffeffion  of  the  family  of 
Sindia.  The  city  has  now  lain  fubmerged  about  1900  years. 
(See  Oojein.)  Indra  is  alfo  named  Shatkratu,  meaning  he 
to  whom  is  made  a hundred facrijices,  for  this  “ king  of  tire 
immortals,’’  another  of  his  names,  is  very  extenlively  pro- 
pitiated  in  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  luftration  and  facri- 
fice  that  Brahmans,  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  are 
daily  called  upon  to  obferve.  Jealous,  however,  of  the 
offerings  made  to  other  deities,  he  is  reprefeiited  as  fre- 
quently interrupting,  both  by  perfonal  interpolltion  and  evil 
counfel,  the  facrificc  prepared  or  intended  for  other  deities  : 
in  this  eharafter  ef  an  evil  councilor  he  is  ufually  called 
Sakra,  and  although  called  and  reprefented  as  thoufand-eyed, 
he  is  fometimes  painted  with  but  one  eye  ; th.e  caule  of 
■which,  with  many  other  fables  conncdftd  wi:h  the  charafter 
and  hiftory  of  this  important  deity,  is  related  in  Moor’s 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  whence  mod  of  the  particulars  of  this 
article  are  taken. 

Like  moft  of  the  other  Hindoo  deities,  Indra  is  repre- 
fented as  immoral  and  depraved,  even  to  a proverbial  degree  ; 
but  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  juft  mentioned  for  inftances 
of  his  profligacy,  exceflively  extravagant  if  received  literally, 
but  which,  doubtlefs,  are  allegorical  concealments  of  fome 
aftronoruical  or  phyfical  faffs  ; for  major  Moor  proves  Indra 
to  be  a (far  or  a conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
and  that  the  wars  which  he  fnftains  againft  giants,  in  which 
he  is  alternately  conqueror  and  conquered,  refer  to  fome 
cycle  or  periodical  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Me- 
tallic images  of  Indra  are  rarely  feen  ; he  is  fculptured  in 
Elephanta  and  other  excavations  in  India,  mounted  on  Iravat, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  paintings.  Several  engravings  of 
him  are  given  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  Under  the  words 
feverally  referred  to  above,  and  the  foreign  names  of  perfons 
and  places  that  occur,  farther  particulars  of  the  fuhjeffs  of 
this  article- will  be  found  j for  ludra  is  fo  important  a deity, 
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that  his  hiftory,  like  bis  worfliip,  mixes  itfclf  with  that  of 
moft  of  his  divine  affociates  in  the  monftrous  fyftem  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry. 

INDRANI,  is  the  name  of  the  Sakti  or  confort  (fee 
S.A.KT1)  of  Indra,  the  regent  of  the  firmament  amoug  the 
Hindoos.  (See  Indk.-\.)  Her  name  is  fometimes  pro- 
nounced Aindrani.  She  is  otherwife  called  Pulornaya,  or 
Powlamya,  and  Saki,  and  is  reprelcnted  in  the  Hindoo 
Puranas,  or  mythological  and  theogonical  romances,  as  a 
failhful  and  virtuous  ch»ra(ffer,  which  is  not  always  the  cafe 
with  their  female  divinities : (he  is  allb  very  handioir.e,  and  has 
relilled  many  temptations.  She  is  called  one  of  the  feven  di- 
vine mothers  of  the  celeftials.  (See  Matki.)  In  the  fixth 
volume  of  theAfiatic  Refearches,is  a very  curious  and  interell- 
ing  account  by  iir  Charles  Malet,  of  the  magnificent  exca- 
vations at  Elloni,  accompanied  by  plates  ; one  of  them  re- 
prefenting  Inclrani,  of  lovely  form,  feated  on  a lion,  with  a 
chi  d in  her  lap,  and  a Ikull  and  crofs  bones  in  her  girdle  : 
major  Moor,  however  (Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  271.),  doubts 
if  this  elegant  figure  be  really  of  Indrani,  ot  whom  he  fays 
he  never  faw  any  fcidptured  reprefentation.  See  El.ou.t  ; 
to  our  account  of  which  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Daniel  has 
engraved  and  publifhed,  from  materia  s in  the  collection  of 
fir  Cliailes  Malet,  a feries  of  views,  both  minute  and  per- 
fpeClive,  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  thefe  wonderful 
excav-ations,  that  is  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  work  in 
Europe,  as  well  for  the  accuracy  ef  oriental  fccnery  and 
collunie,  as  for  its  general  elegance  and  fplendour. 

INDRAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  capital  of  a country,  which 
has  feveral  other  towns,  where  the  Dutch  have  a faClory  for 
the  purchafe  of  pepper,  ico  miles  N.  W.  of  Bencoolen. 
S.  lat  2^.  E.  long.  loo’’  40'.  This  was  once  the  feat  of 
a monarchy  of  fome  confideration  and  extent.  Its  anti- 
quity appears  from  an  hiftorical  account  given  by  the  fuhaij 
of  Bantam  to  Corneille  le  Brun,  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  fon  of  the  Arabian  prince,  who  firft  converted  the 
Javans  to  Mahometanifm,  about  the  year  140c,  having  got 
himfelf  declared  fovereign  of  Bantam,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  raja  of  Indrapour,  and  had,  as  her  portion,  the  ter 
ritory-  of  the  Sillabares,  a people  of  Banca-houlou.  This 
was  probably  the  lirll  difinemherment  which  the  Javan  mo- 
narchs  long  avai'ed  themfelves  of ; and  fince,  the  .kingdom 
of  Indrapour  has  dwindled  into  oblcurity.  Liom  its  ruins 
has  fpning  that  of  Anaefoongey  ; extending  on  the  fea- 
coaft  from  Miindoota  river  to  that  of  Oori  ; the  prefent 
capital  of  which,  if  fiich  towns  deferve  the  appellation,  is 
Moco  Moco.  Marfden’s  Sumatra,  p.  284. 

Indkapouii  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra. 
S.  lat.  2 10  . E.  long.  ICO  ^4'. 

INDRAT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 23 
miles  N.W.  of  Beder. 

INDRE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifos  about  four 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Bouffac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Creufe  ; and  joins  the  Loire  at  Rigny,  between  Saumur  and 
Toui  s. 

Indue,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  central  region 
of  France,  formerly  Lower  Berri,  in  N.  lat.  46'  47,  fo 
called  from  the  river  which  traverfes  it  from  S.E.  to 
N.  W. ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Loir  and  Cher,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  the  Cher,  on  the  S. 
by  the  departments  of  the  Creufe  and  Ujiper  "Vienne,  and 
on  the  W.  by  thole  of  the  Vienne  and  Inclre  and  Loire, 
about  54  miles  from  N.  to  S , and  ^ from  E.  to  W.  Its 
capital  is  Chateanroux.  It  contains  362  fquarc  leagues, 
and  207,91 1 inhabiiants  ; it  is  divided  into  four  diftridfs, 
'!>/».  Ifl'oudun,  containing  39,341  inhabitants  ; Chateauroux, 
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'7J,j88  ; La  Chatre,  45,171  ; and  Le  Blanc,  47,81 1.  Its  Here,  it  may  be  obferved,  are  various  affumptions,  froni 
cantons  ai-e  23,  and  communes  275.  Its  conliibutions  the  more  general  fpecies  of  the  animal  kind  colIe6led  itito 
amount  to  1,652,606  francs  ; and  its  cxpences  to  219,394  one;  which  this  propofition  is  fuppofed  to  precede;  e.  gr. 
fr.  59  cents.  The  weilern  dillrift  of  this  department  that  every  animal  is  either  terrellrial,  aerial,  aquatic,  or 
abounds  in  rocks,  pools,  and  woods  ; but  the  other  trails,  reptile. 


and  in  particular  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indre,  con- 
fill  of  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  dec.  yielding  grain,  wine, 
and  paftures  ; it  has  mines  of  iron,  marble  quarries,  and  mi- 
neral fprings,  &c. 

Indre  and  I..0IRE,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the 
weilern  region  of  France,  formerly  Tourraine,  in  N.  lat. 
47  10',  fo  called  from  the  union  of  the  two  rivers  : bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  on  the  E.  by 
the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  Cher  and  the  Indre,  on 
the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  and  on 
the  W.  and  N W.  by  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and 
l.oire  ; about  50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  45  from  E.  to  W. 
Its  capital  is  ^’ours.  It  contains  325  fquare  leagues, 
and  278,758  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  dillrids, 
I'/'z.  Tours,  including  128,635  inhabitants;  Loches,  57,094 ; 
and  Chinon,  93,029.  Its  cantons  are  24,  and  communes 
311.  Its  annual  contributions  amount  to  2,863,779  francs, 
and  its  expences  to  246,653  francs.  This  department,  on 
account  of  its  fertility,  has  been  llyled  the  garden  of  France. 
The  vallies  and  eminences  near  the  borders  of  the  large 
rivets  are  fertile,  but  at  fome  diftance  are  heaths  and  un- 
cultivated trails.  The  dillrift  lying  between  the  l.oire 
and  the  Cher  is  of  a light  and  fandy,  but  productive  foil. 
Tile  peninfula  formed  by  the  Indre,  the  Loire,  and  the  Vi- 
enne, is  noted  for  its  fertility.  A tract,  called  Brenne,  is 
moill,  but  tolerably  fruitful.  The  principal  produdts  are 
rye,  barley,  millet,  wine,  fruits,  and- paltures.  It  has  mines 
of  iron,  and  mineral  fprings. 

INDU,  a name  of  the  moon  among  Hindoo  mytho- 
Jogiits.  This  luminary  is  more  commonly  called  Chandra, 
or  Soma.  (See  Soma.)  It  has  been  furmifed  that  the 
name  India  and  Hindoo,  words  unknown  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  may  have  been  derived  from  Indu  ; 
but  fir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilkins  difcountenance  fuch 
an  etymology.  See  Moor’s  Hindoo  Infanticide,  p.  171. 

INDUCEMENT,  in  Law,  is  what  is  alleged  as  a mo- 
tive or  incitement  to  a thing  ; and  it  is  ufed  fpecially  in 
feveral  cafes  : d/z.  there  is  inducement  to  aCIions,  to  a 

traverfe  in  pleading,  a fact  or  offence  committed,  &c.  In- 
ducements to  actions  need  not  liave  fo  much  certainty  as  in 
other  cafes  ; a general  indebitatus  is  not  fufficient,  where  it  is 
the  ground  of  the  aCtion  ; but  where  it  is  only  the  induce- 
m»'nt  to  the  aCtion,  as  in  confideration  of  forbearing  a debt 
until  fuch  a day ; (tor  that  the  parties  are  agreed  upon  the 
debt)  this  being  but  a collateral  promife,  is  good  without 
ftifwing  iiow  due. 

INDUCIARUM  Petitio.  SeePETiTio,andEMPAU- 

LA  .M  I'. 

INDUCTION,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  a confequence 
drawn  from  feveral  propofitions,  or  principles,  firll  laid 
dov.ii. 

'rims  the  conclufion  of  a fyl'ogifm,  is  an  induction  made 
from  the  premifes.  Sec  Svilogism. 

Induction  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  fyllogifm  itfelf ; 
being  a medium  between  an  cnthymeine  and  a gradation,  in 
regard  it  wants  a propofition  (which,  however,  is  under- 
Itood,)  as  in  the  enthymeme  ; and  abounds  in  affumptions 
( whicli  yet  are  collateral,  or  of  the  fame  degree),  which  is 
the  cafe  in  a gradation. 

For  nillance  ; every  terrcftrial  animal  lives,  every  aerial 
animal  livc.s-,  every  aquatic  animal  lives,  and  every  reptile 
auimal  a'lo  lives ; therefore  every  animai  lives. 


Suidas  reckons  three  kinds  of  induction  : that  Juft  men- 
tioned,  which  concludes  or  infers  fome  general  propofition 
from  an  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  of  a kind*  he  calls 
the  dialeflic  induction. 

The  fccond  proceeds  by  interrogation,  and  concludes 
probably,  or  with  a verifimilitude  ; this  is  what  the  Greeks 
called  ■zc-y-fctyoyn,  and  was  that  which  Socrates  ordinarily 
made  ufe  of,  as  Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  and  Quintilian  have 
obferved:  and,  therefore,  called  the  Socratic  induCtion. 
Tiiis,  however,  is  a captious  way  of  reafoning : for  while 
the  refpondent  is  not  aware  of  what  is  defigned  to  be  in- 
ferred, he  is  eafily  induced  to  make  thofe  concefiioiis,  which 
otherwife  he  would  not.  Befides,  it  is  not  fo  w'ell  fuited  t» 
contitiued  as  to  interlocutory  difeourfes. 

The  third  kind  of  induction  is  properly  rhetorical  ■,  being 
a coiK-lufion  drawn  from  fome  example,  or  authority. 

This  is  a very  imperfeCI  induClion,  all  its  force  lying  in  a 
propofition  which  is  concealed,  and  which  will  hardly  bear 
being  expreffed.  Thus,  he  that  fays,  Codrus  died  bravely 
for  his  country,  therefore  I mud  die  bravely  for  my 
country  ; proves  nothing,  unlefs  this  propofition  be  carried 
in  mind,  that  I mull  do  tlie  fame  with  Codnls.  Again, 
Archimedes,  and  the  other  mathematicians,  fay,  the  fun  is 
much  bigger  than  the  earth  ; therefore,  it  mull  be  owned, 
the  fun  is  much  bigger  than  the  earth.  Where  this  pro- 
pnfition  is  underllood,  •uiz.  whatever  Archimedes,  and  the 
other  mathematicians,  fay,  is  true. 

InduClion  is  one  of  the  four  forms  of  reafoning  ufed  by 
orators  in  confirmation  ; the  other  three  are  fyllogifm,  en- 
thymeme,  and  example,  which  lad  coincides  with  the  third 
fpecies  of  induClion  above  enumerated. 

Induction,  in  the  Engli/fj  Laws,  is  ufually  taken  for  the 
giving  pofl'effion  to  an  incumbent  of  lus  church,  by  lead, 
ing  him  into  it,  and  delivering  to  him  the  keys,  by  the  com- 
miffary,  or  billiop’s  deputy,  and  by  his  ringing  one  of  the 
bells. 

When  a clerk  is  inftituted  into  a benefice,  he  is  to  ex- 
hibit his  mandate  from  the  bifliop  to  the  archdeacon,  or 
other  perfon  to  whom  it  is  direClcd,  and  hath  a right  tliercby 
to  be  induCled  into  his  living  ; and  if  he  be  refufed  induc- 
tion, he  hath  a remedy  both  in  the  ecelefiallicsl  court, 
and  alfo  an  aClion  of  the  cafe  in  common  law,  againll  the 
archdeacon.  If  the  induClor,  or  perlon  to  be  induCled, 
be  kept  out  of  the  church,  or  houfe,  by  laymen,  the  writ 
de  I'i  laica  lies  for  the  clerk,  w Inch  is  direCled  ®ut  of  the 
chancery  to  the  flieriff  of  the  county,  to  remove  the  force, 
&c.  If  another  clergyman,  prefented  by  the  fame  patron, 
keep  poffeffion,  a fpoliation  is  grantable  out  of  the  fpiritual 
court,  whereby  the  tithes,  &c.  Iliall  be  fequellered,  till  the 
right  be  determined. 

The  archdeacon  rarely  induCls  a clerk  in  perfon,  but 
ufually  iffues  out  a warrant  to  the  clerks  and  lettered  perfons 
within  the  archdeaconry,  impowering  any  of  them  to  do  it 
in  his  Head. 

An  induClion  made  by  the  patron  of  the  church  is  void  ; 
but  bifliops  and  archdeacons  may  induCl  a clerk  to  the  bene- 
fices of  which  they  are  patrons,  by  prefeription.  No  induc- 
tion is  neceffary  to  a donative,  where  the  patron,  by  donation 
in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  in  poffeffion  without  prefentation. 
II  Hen.  IV.  cap.  7. 

The  ufual  form  and  manner  of  induClion  is,  for  the  in- 
duClor to  take  the  clerk  by  the  hand,  and  then  to  lay  it 
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On  the  key  of  the  church,  which  mud  he  then  in  the  door, 
and  to  fay,  “ By  virtue  of  this  inftruincht,  I iudu6l  you 
in  the  real,  aftual,  and  corporal  poffcfTion  of  the  reefory 
or  vicarage  of  - , with  all  its  fruits,  profits,  members, 

and  appurtenances.” — This  done,  he  opens  the  door,  and 
puts  the  clerk  in  poITeflion  of  the  church,  and  duns  the 
door  upon  him;  who,  after  he  hath  tolled  a lu-11  (if  there 
“be  any)  to  give  the  paviChioners  due  notice  and  lutTicient 
certainty  of  their  new  minifler,  conics  cut,  and  defires  the 
induiflor  to  indorfe  a certificate  of  his  induction  on  tlic  arch- 
deacon’s warrant,  and  that  all  prefent  will  lignify  it  under 
their  hands.  If  the  churcli-key  cannot  be  had,  it  is  fuf- 
iicient  that  the  clerk  lays  hold  of  the  ring  of  the  door, 
the  latch  of  the  church,  gate,  &c.  and,  within  two  months 
after  this,  the  clerk  mull  read  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  all  the  fervice  of  the  day,  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  in  the  parifli  church  of  his  benefice,  and  in  the  time 
of  common  prayer,  and  declare  his  alfent  and  confent  : he 
mull  alio  then  read  the  ordinary’s  certificate,  in  which  is 
the  declaration  of  his  conformity,  together  with  the  fame 
declaration,  and  of  all  this  he  mult  have  two  or  three 
good  witiiefles,  who  mull  lign  that  they  heard  him  do  it, 
and  be  ready  to  attell  it,  viva  voce,  if  required ; and, 
within  fix  months  after  indudtion,  he  mull  alfo  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  at  the  quar- 
ter-feflions,  or  in  fome  one  of  the  courts  at  Wellminller- 
hal'. 

' Indudlion  makes  the  parfon  complete  incumbent,  and  fixes 
the  freebold  in  him.  When  a clerk  is  thus  prefented,  inlli- 
tuted,  and  inducted  into  a redlory,  he  is  then,  and  not  liefore, 
called  in  law,  perfona  imperfonata,  or  parfon  imparfonee. 
13  Eliz.  c.  12.  13  and  14  C.  II.  c.  4.  i Geo.  flat.  2.  c.  13. 
9 Geo.  II.  c 26.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  2'^. 

INDULGENCE,  in  the  RomiJIj  Theology,  the  rcmifflon 
of  a punilhment  due  to  a fin,  granted  by  the  church,  and 
fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  purgatory. 

I'he  Romanills  found  their  indulgences  on  t!te  infinite  trea- 
fure  of  the  merits  of  Jelus  Cliriil,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  all 
the  faints  ; which  they  fiippofe  the  church  has  a right  of 
diilributiiig  by  virtue  of  the  communion  of  faints.  See 
Supererogation. 

Thefe  indulgences  were  firft  invented  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  popes  Gregory  VII.  Viflor,  and  Urban  II.  as  a 
recompence  for  tliole  who  went  in  perlon  upon  the  wild  en- 
terprize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  See  Cuoi.sade 

They  were  afterwards  granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a fol- 
dier  for  that  purpole,  and  in  procefs  cf  time  were  bellowed 
cm  fuch  as  gave  money  for  accomphlhing  any  pious  works  en- 
joined by  the  pope.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twtlkli  cen- 
tury, the  bifiiops,  whenever  they  wanted  a fupply  of  money 
for  their  private  pleafures,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  church, 
recurred  to  the  fcaiidalous  traffic  of  indulgences  ; and  when 
the  Roman  pontifis  law  that  immenfe  treaUircs  were  tiius  ac- 
cumulated by  the  inferior  rulers  of  the  cliurch,  they  thought 
proper  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  bifiiops  in  remitting  the 
penalties  impofed  upon  tranfgrefTors,  and  afiumed  it,  almoll 
entirely,  as  a profit  able  tre.ffic  to  themfelves.  They  began 
with  granting  a plenary  reunffioii  of  all  the  temporal  paiiii  and 
penalties  which  the  churcii  hath  annexed  to  certain  tranf- 
grefltons  ; and  then  proceeded  to  abolilh  even  the  punifhmcnts 
which  are  referved  in  a future  ftate  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity. 

The  Roman  jubilee,  firll  inflituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 
A.D.  1300,  carries  with  it  a plenary,  or  full  indulgence,  for 
all  the  crimes  committed  therein. 

The  pope  alfo  grants  bulls  of  plenary^  indulgence  to  feveral 
churches,  monalteries,  and  even  to  private  perfons ; and  it  is 


a frequent  thing  to  have  general  indulgences  for  the  time  of 
the  principal  feaftsof  a year.  Their  cafuills  fay  that  a ple- 
nary indulgence  does  not  always  prove  effedlual,  for  want  of 
complying  with  the  conditions  whereon  it  was  granted. 

For  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  it  has  been  a common 
practice  with  the  popes  to  grant  indulgences.  Thus  Cle- 
ment XII.  “ That  we  may  fiir  up  and  encourage  the  faith- 
ful to  extirpate  this  ungracious  crew  of  forlorn  wretche.s, 
(the  Cevenois,  when  in  armsagainil  Lewis  XIV.)  we  fully 
grant  and  indulge  the  full  remifiion  of  all  fins,  whatever  they 
may  be  (relying  upon  that  power  of  binding  and  loofing, 
which  cur  Lord  conferred  upon  his  chief  apollle),  to  all  thofe 
that  fitall  lift:  themfelves  in  tliis  facred  militia,  if  they  fliall 
happen  to  fall  in  battle.”  See  Ahsolution. 

Julius  II.  had  bellowed  iridulgcnces  on  all  who  contri- 
buted towards  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
and  pope  Leo  X.  in  order  to  carry  on  this  magnificent 
llniflurc,  publilhed  indulgences,  and  a plenary  remifiion  on 
the  fame  pretences.  Finding  the  projecl  take,  he  granted 
the  right  of  promulgating  thefe  indulgences  in  Germany, 
together  with  a fiiare  in  the  profits  ariling  from  the  fale  of 
them,  to  Albert,  eleifior  of  Mentz,  and  archbllhop  of  Mag- 
deburg, who  employed  Tetzel,  a Dominican  friar,  as  his 
chief  agent  for  retailing  them  ; and  he  farmed  out  thofe  of 
otlier  countries  to  the  highell  bidders,  who,  to  make  the 
bell  ol  their  bargains,  procured  the  ablcil  of  their  preachers 
to  extol  the  value  of  tlie  ware  : “ Happy  times  for  finners,” 
fays  a modern  writer,  “ their  crimes  were  rated,  and  the  re- 
milfion  of  them  fet  up  by  auclion.  The  apollolic  chamber 
taxed  fins  at  a pretty  reafonable  rate  ; it  coll  but  ninety 
livres  and  a few  ducats,  for  crimes  which  people  on  this  fide 
the  Alps  puniflied  with  deatli.” 

Thefe  are  fpccified  in  a book  of  rates  called  the  Tax-Boek 
of  tltc  Holy  Apollolic  Chancery,  firll  printed  at  Rome  in 
the  year  15T4,  and  aferibed  by  fome  to  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
From  a corredl  edition  of  this  book,  printed  by  L.  Banck, 
profelfor  at  Norkopin,  in  Gothland,  in  i6ji,  it  appears 
that  the  price  of  abfolution  for  fornication,  attended  with 
the  molt  heinous  circumllanccs,  was  fix  grofli  or  groats  ; 
for  a lay'man's  murdering  a layman,  live  greats  ; for  laying 
violent  hands  on  a priolt,  without  fiiedding  blood,  nine 
groats ; for  committing  incell,  five  groats  ; for  a priell’s 
keeping  a concubine,  feven  groats  ; for  forging  the  pope’s 
hand-writing,  feventeen  or  eighteen  groats.  See  the  Taxa 
S.  Cancellaria;  Apollolicte,  a L.  Banck.  Franequerae,  165), 
p.  126,  &c.  It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences,  that 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  firll  retormation  of  religion 
in  Germany  ; wherein  Marlin  Luther  began  firll  to  declaim 
agauill  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  afterwards  againll 
indulgences  themlclves  : but  fince  that  time,  the  popes  have 
been  more  fparing  in  the  cxcrcife  of  this  power  ; however, 
tliey  afterwards  carried  on  a groat  trade  with  them  in  the 
Indies,  wlicre  they  were  pvirdiafed  at  two  reals  a-picce,  and 
loinctimes  more.  See  REFOKMATUtN. 

Indulgenxe,  or  Indulto,  fignilics  alfo  a fpecial  favour, 
or  privilege,  conferred  either  on  a community,  or  a parti- 
cular perion,  by  the  pope’s  bulls  ; in  virtue  whereof  the 
party  is  iicenfed  to  do  or  to  obtain  lomcthing  contrary  to  the 
intention  and  difpofition  of  tl.e  common  laws. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indultos  ; the  one  aflive,  which 
confills  in  a power  ot  nominating  and  prcfenling  freely,  and 
wiilionl  referve,  to  benefices  that  are  otherwife  limited,  and 
reltraincd  by  tiie  laws  of  the  apollolical  chancery  ; fuch  are 
thofe  ordinarily  granted  to  fecular  princes,  cardinals,  bifiiops, 
&c. 

Pajfive  indultos  confift  in  a power  of  receiving  benefices, 

and 
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11x1  expeAative  graces  ; of  which  kind  are  thofe  of  a par- 
liament, of  graduates,  maiidataries. 

The  indiilto  of  kin/s  is  the  power  given  them  of  prefent- 
ing  to cotiliftorial  benefices,  either  by  treaty,  by  favour,  or 
fpccial  privilege. 

The  indulto  of  cardinals  is  a licence  for  holding  regular 
as  well  as  fecular  benefices,  and  for  difpofiiig  of  benefices  in 
commfnAan,  or  continuing  them,  &c. 

Indulto  of  parliament  is  a right  of  privilege  formerly 
granted  to  the  chancellor,  prefidents,  connfellors,  and  other 
officers  in  the  parliaments  of  Franco,  to  obtain  a benefice  of 
the  collator,  upon  the  king’s  nomination  direfted  to  him. 
This  was  a kind  of  advovvfon,  or  patronage,  belonging  to 
the  French  king  ; the  indulto  being  a mandate,  or  grace, 
by  which  he  was  permitted  to  name  to  any  collator  he  pleafed 
a counfellur,  or  other  officer  of  parliament,  on  whom  the 
collator  (liould  be  ob  iged  to  bellow  a benefice : fo  that  the 
right  of  the  indulto  refided  radically  iu  the  king,  the  officers 
being  only  '.be  objecls  thereof. 

INDULPHUS,  in  Biography,  the  feventy-feventh  king 
of  vScotland,  began  his  reign  in  the  year  959.  The  early 
years  of  his  reign  were  peaceable  and  profperous,  but  after- 
wards his  kingdom  was  invaded  feveral  times  by  the  Danes, 
who  were  enraged  againit  him  for  making  an  alliance  with  the 
Englifh.  Tlitir  firit  defeent  was  upon  Fail  Lothian,  whence 
(they  were  foon  expelled,  but  croffed  over  to  Fife.  Here 
they  were  defeated,  and  driven  out,  and  fo  well  had  Indul- 
phus  taken  care  to  guard  the  coalls,  that  they  could  find 
no  other  opportunity  of  invading  the  country  ; till,  having 
thrown  the  Scots  off  their  guard,  they  made  good  their 
landing  in  BaiifTfliire.  Here  InduHhus  attacked  them  in 
their  camp,  and  drove  them  towards  their  ffiips,  but  was 
killed  in  an  ambul'cadc,  into  which  he  fell  during  the  pur- 
fuit. 

INDULTO,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a duty,  tax,  or 
cullom  paid  to  the  king 'of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as 
are  imported  from  the  \Velt  Indies  in  tlie  galleons. 

INDURATING,  a term  applied  to  fucli  things  as 
give  a harder  or  firmer  confidence  to  others,  either  by  the 
greater  folidity  of  their  particles,  or  by  diflipating  the 
tliinner  parts  of  any  matter,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder 
harder. 

INDURATION  cf  Strat.a,  in  Geology,  denotes  the 
change  wiiich  ;ill  the  mafl'es  of  the  earth  evidently  have  under- 
gone linee  tle  v were  tlepoiitcd  in  their  prefent  lituation  in  a 
Huidor  pLtila:  llate  ; under  the  article  Hardexinc  of  Strata, 
we  have  noticed  fome  of  the  fails  and  theories  on  this  fubjedl, 
to  wiiieh  we  beg  to  refer. 

INDUS,  or  SindI,  or,  according  to  the  proper  Sanferit 
name  Sun  ihoo.  under  which  name  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  R ".r.ans  [^Jadua  inroUs  Sindus  appellatur,  Pliny,  1 vi.) 
a ce'ebraU  d river  ( f .Alia,  which  is  formed  of  about  10 
prin'upal  llr.-'urs,  that  defeend  from  the  mountains  of  Perfia, 
Tartary,  and  Hindoollan,  on  the  N.L.  aixl  N.W.  ; all 
which  ilre.ims,  uniting  rear  Moultan  in  Hindoollan,  form 
this  famous  river.  The  Ayin  .^Acbaree  fays,  the  Sindc, 
according  to  fome,  rifes  between  Caflimere  and  Cafiigar, 
whild  others  place  its  fource  in  Kliatai,  meaning  probably 
Koten,  the  Chaise  of  Ptolemy,  and  not  China.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  people  of  Hindoollan  cc'iilider  the  iiorth- 
ea'lern  branch  as  the  true  .Sindc,  though  the  ancients  feemed 
to  have  reckoned  otherwife  ; for  Pliny  lays  “ in  jngo  Caucafi 
montis,  quod  vocatnr  Paropamifus,  adverfus  Solis  ortum 
effufns.”  The  emperor  Baber,  indeed,  applies  the  name  of 
Sindc  to  one  of  its  wellern  branches,  that  fprings  near  Ba- 
nian, but  he  appears  to  differ  in  tliis  particular  from  the  reil 
of  his  countrymen  ; for  the  name  of  Nilab,  which  was  ap- 


plied to  the  river  that  ran  by  the  feite  of  Attock  (long  be- 
fore that  city  was  founded),  w'as  applied  alfo  to  the  fame 
river,  in  its  courfe  through  Little  Thibet  ; and  Nilab  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  Sindc.  (See  Nilab.)  The  Indus,  under 
tlie  name  of  Nilab,  paffes  through  the  country  of  Little 
Thibet ; and  its  head  mud  be  on  the  wed  of  the  great  ridge 
of  mountains  called  by  tlie  ancients  I mans,  becaufe  on  the 
ead  of  it,  the  rivers  all  run  in  a direiflion  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Indus.  A.bout  20  miles  above  Attock,  the  periodical 
rains,  which  fell  on  the  northern  mountains,  having  confider- 
ably  fwelled  the  river,  its  breadth  was  about  ^ of  a 
mile  ; its  courfe  rapid  and  turbulent,  and  its  water  extremely 
cold,  with  a great  quantity  of  black  faiid  fufpendtd  in  it. 
At  Attock  the  Indus  is  joined  by  the  Cabul,  and  very  con- 
iiderably  increafed  by  it,  fo  that  from  Attock  downwards 
to  Monltan,  or  to  the  conflux  of  the  Panjab  waters,  where 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Attock,  it  is  no  longer  fordable  ; 
below  that  point  it  is  called  Soor,  or  Shoor,  until  it  divides 
itfelf  into  a number  of  branches  near  Tatta,  where  the  prin- 
cipal branch  takes  the  name  of  Mekran.  This  river,  how- 
ever, when  fpoken  of  genefally,  is  called  Sindc;  although 
particular  parts  of  it  are  known  by  different  names.  The 
Indus,  and  its  branches,  admit  of  an  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion from  Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindy,  to  Moultan  and  La- 
hore, for  veffels  of  near  200  tons.  About  170  miles  from 
the  fea,  by  the  courfe  of  the  river,  the  Indus  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  wefternmoft.  is  by  much  the 
largeft.  This  branch,  after  a courfe  of  about  50  miles  to 
the  S.W.,  divides  into  two  more;  the  i'mallell  of  winch 
runs  in  a W.S.W.  courfe,  to  Larry-Bunder  and  Dacraway  ; 
and  the  largell,  taking  the  name  of  Ritchel  river,  runs  in  a 
more  fouthwardly  courfe  to  the  town  or  village  of  Ritchel, 
on  the  fea-coail.  The  o'.her  principal  branch,  is  that  which 
bounds  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Superior  Delta  ; feparating,  as 
we  have  faid,  about  170  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  fmaller 
than  the  Ritchel  river,  but  lai'ger  than  that  of  Larry-Bun- 
der, and  according  to  circnmftances  and  report,  it  opens  into 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  nearly  oppofite  to  Jigat 
point ; its  courfe  being  fomewhat  to  the  eaflvvard  of  fouth. 
Major  Renncll  infers  from  various  circumflances,  that  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus  (fee  Delta)  is  about  lyo  Britifli  miles 
in  length  along  the  lea-coail,  and  about  1 15  in  depth,  from 
the  place  of  feparation  of  the  fuperior  branches  of  the 
river,  to  the  moll  prominent  point  of  the  fea-coaft.  The 
lower  part  of  this  Delta  is  interfedled  by  rivers  and  creeks  in 
almoll  every  direftion,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  but 
witliout  trees  ; the  dry  parts  being  covered  with  brulhwood, 
and  the  remainder,  being  by  much  the  greateft  part,  being 
noifome  fwamps,  or  muddy  lakes.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Delta  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of  rice.  This 
Delta  is  fet  apart  for  the  breeding  of  camels,  anfwering  this 
purpofe  by  means  of  the  tender  parts  of  its  brnfhwood., 
which  ferves  them  for  fodder.  The  breadth  of  the  Ritchel 
branch  is  ellimatcd  at  one  mile,  jull  above  the  tide  ; and  at 
Tatta,  at  only  half  a mile.  It  is  certain  that  the  Indus  is 
very  coiifiderably  lefs  than  the  Ganges.  The  velocity  of  its 
current  is  ellimated  at  four  miles  per  hour  in  the  dry 
feafon  ; but  this  is  fuppofed  by  Rennell  to  be  over-rated. 
The  courfe  of  the  Indus  river  is  dated  by  major  Rennell  at 
(probably)  6^  that  of  the  Thames  being  i.  This  in- 
genious geographer  mentions  the  moveable  towns  or  village.s 
that  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  noticed  by  Near- 
ehus  and  the  Ayin  Acbaree  ; fome  of  which  are  the  ha- 
bitations of  fifhermcn,  and  others  of  graziers  ; which  are 
continually  changing  their  pofitions  like  a camp.  Few 
rivers  abound  more  with  fi(h  than  the  Indus  does  ; and  among 
thefe  are  fome  very  delicious  forts.  The  mouths  of  the 
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Indus  are  compreliended  between  N,  lat.  23*  20'  arid 
24'^  40'. 

INDUSTRY,  Fruits  of.  See  Fruits. 

INEADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania;  56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Adrianople. 

INEQUALITY  of  Natural  Days.  See  Equation. 

Inkquality,  Optical.  See  Optical. 

INERT  Vegetcihle  Matter,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  lately 
given  to  that  fort  of  vegetable  matter  which,  by  long  and 
frequent  expofure,  has  been  fo  faturated  and  combined  with 
the  oxy.gen  or  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere,  as  to  be  rendered 
in  a great  degree  infoluble.  The  furface  of  peat  moffes, 
and  the  mould  of  fuch  foils  as  have  been  much  expofed  to 
the  adlion  of  pure  air,  by  fallowing,  are  fuppofed  to  he 
rendered  inert  in  this  way  by  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Connection 
of  Chemiilry  with  Agriculture.”  See  Peat. 

INERTIA  Vis.  See  Vis  Inertia. 

INESCUTCHEON,  in  Heraldry,  a fmall  efcutcheon 
borne  in  a larger  one,  as  part  of  fome  other  coat.  See 
Escutcheon. 

Gui'lim  confines  the  name  to  an  efcutcheon  borne  fingle 
in  the  fefs  point  or  centre. 

This  is  alfo  fometimes  called  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

He  who  marries  an  heirefs,  bears  her  coat  of  arms  on  an 
inefcutcheon,  or  efcutcheon  of  pretence,  in  the  middle  of  his 
pvv'n  coat. 

Modern  heralds  apply  the  name  inefcutcheon  to  thofe 
fmall  efcutcheons,  feveral  of  which  are  borne  in  a large 
one. 

INESERRH.A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Sennaar  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Gieffien. 

IN  ESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  actually  cx- 
ifting. 

Authors  make  a difference  between  the  thing  in  ejfe,  and 
a thing  in  pojfe.  A thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be,  they 
fay,  is  in  pojfe,  or  potentia ; but  a thing  apparent  and 
villble,  they  fay,  is  in  tjfe,  that  is,  it  has  a real  being  eo 
injlanti ; whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  befl  but  a pof- 
fibility, 

INEVERAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  circar  of  Rajamundry  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Rajamun- 
dry. 

INFALISTATIO,  an  ancient  puniflimentof  felons,  by 
throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fands,  cuilomarily 
ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  that 
infalijlatus  did  imply  fome  capital  punifliments,  by  expofing 
the  malefadfor  upon  the  fands  till  tlie  next  tide  carried  him 
away  ; of  which  cullom,  it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition. 
However,  the  penally  feenis  to  take  its  name  from  the  Nor- 
man falefe,  or  falejia,  which  iignified  wot  the  fands,  but  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fea-fliore. 
“ Commifit  feloniam  ob  quam  fuit  fufpenfus,  utiagatus,  vel 
alio  modo  morti  damnatus,  &c.  vel  apud  Dover  infediftatus, 
apud  Southampton, fubmerfus,  &c.” 

INFALI.IBLE,  from  in,  taken  privatively,  and  Jallo,  I 
deceive,  that  which  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived. 

Uj)on  this  term  Hands  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  con- 
troverfy  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Catliolics  ; the 
latter  of  whom  maintain,  that  the  church,  affembled  in 
general  council,  is  infallible  ; which  the  former  deny. 

The  Jefuits,  in  their  difputes  with  the  Janfeiiilts,  have 
exprefsly  afferted  that  .lefus  Chrifl  hath  given  to  all 
popes  whenever  they  fhall  fpeak  e cathedra,  the  fame 
infallibility  which  he  had,  both  in  matters  of  right  and 

The  principal  rcafons  alleged  for  th.e  infallibility,  are 
lirawn  from  the  promiics  of  Chrilt,  from  the  obfeurity 


of  the  feriptures,  the  infufficiency  of  private  judgment, 
and  the  neceffity  there  is  of  fdme  infallible  judge  for  the 
decifion  of  controverfies. 

The  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  a dodlrine  of  a late  Hand- 
ing, and  has  not  been  entirely  acquiefeed  in,  even  in  their  own 
communion,  and  altogether  rejedled  by  the  Galiican  church. 
Sec  Popery. 

INFAMOUS,  derived  from  in,  and Jama,  fame,  report,  in 
the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  fignifies  fomething  notorioufiy 
contrary  to  virtue,  or  honour. 

Auhis  Gellius  ufes  the  word  infames  w.aterias,  for  what 
we  ordinarily  call  paradoxes,  i.  e.  difeourfts  remote  from 
the  common  opinion  ; propofitions  that  appear  ojipofite  to 
truth,  &c.  as  the  elogy  of  Therfites,  the  praife  of  a quar- 
tan ague,  &c. 

Infamous,  in  Law,  denotes  a perfon  or  thing,  which  is 
of  no  repute,  or  elleem,  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  infamy:  fome  perfons  being  in- 
famous as  having  been  noted  by  the  laws,  or  Higmatir.ed  by 
public  Judgment. 

Infamy,  which  extends  to  forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats, 
&c.  difables  a man  to  be  a witnefs  or  juror  : but  a pardon 
of  crimes  reflores  a perfon’s  credit  to  make  him  a good  evi- 
dence. .Tudgment  of  the  pillory  makes  infamy  by  the  com- 
mon law,  but  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  if  the  caufe  for 
which  the  perfon  was  convicted  was  not  infamous,  it  infers 
no  infamy. 

Others  are  held  infamous,  by  the  exercife  of  fome  fcan- 
dalous  profefTion  ; as  a catchpole,  a merry-andrew,  a hang- 
man, an  informer,  &c. 

Heretofore  there  were  crowns  of  infamy  given,  by  way 
of  punilhment,  to  criminal-:  they  were  made  of  wool. 

INFANCY.  See  Infant. 

INFANT,  in  a Law  fenfi,  a perfon  under  the  age  of  one- 
and-tw’enty  years,  whofe  adls  are  in  many  cafes  either  void 
or  voidable.  (See  Age  ) All  gifts,  grants,  &c.of  an  infant, 
which  do  not  take  effedt  by  delivery  of  his  hand,  are  void  ; 
and  if  made  to  take  effe-ft  by  delivery  of  his  own  hand,  are 
voidable  by  himfelf  and  his  heirs  ; and  thofe  who  fliall  have 
his  eftate. 

Although  an  infant,  under  21,  can  make  no  deed  w’hich 
is  not  afterwards  voidable  ; yet  in  fome  cafes  he  may  bind 
himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented,  or  indentures  for  feven 
years  (Hat.  5 Eliz  c.  4.  43  Eli/.,  c.  2.  Cro.  Car.  179)  ; 
and  he  may  by  deed  or  will  appoint  a guardian  to  his  chil- 
dren, if  he  has  any.  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

By  the  cuilom  of  London,  an  inhuit,  unmarried,  and 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  to  a 
freeman  of  London,  by  indenture,  with  proper  covenants, 
which  fliall  be  binding. 

An  infant  may  bind  himfelf  to  pay  for  neceflaries,  as  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  phyfic,  and  learning,  but  not  by  bond  with 
penalty  ; though  a bill  for  neceflaries,  without  a penalty  for 
the  very  fum  due,  it  is  faid,  wiil  bind  him.  Inlants  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  for  clothes,  unleis  it  be  averred  tc.r  their  own 
wearing:  and  that  they  wi  re  convenient  and  ueciflary  for 
them  to  wear  according  to  their  degree  and  eflate.  .A  n infant 
may  buy,  but  cannot  borrow  money  to  buy  ncccfiaries  ; for 
the  law  will  not  trull  him  with  nectlfaries,  hut  at  the  peril  of 
the  lender,  who  mult  lay  it  out  for  him  in  necelfarics,  or  lee' 
it  tiuis  laid  out. 

An  infant  has  been  adjudged  of  age  the  day  before  his 
birth-day  ; for  the  law  will  not  make  a fradl on  of  a dav  ; 
therefore  where  a perfon  was  born  the  third  of  Septem-, 
her,  and  the  fecond  of  September,  twenty-one  years  after, 
he  made  his  will,  it  was  held  good,  and  lliat  he  was  then  of, 
age  to  devife  his  lauds.  And  it  is  faid  fuch  will  ihail 
6 take 
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lake  effect,  thougli  the  devifor  dies  by  fix  at  night  of  that 

day- 

An  infant  eight  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  may  commit 
homicide,  and  be  hanged  for  it,  if  it  appear,  by  any 
other  a£t,  that  he  had  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; for 
here  malitia  fupplebit  iftatan  : yet  Coke  on  Littleton,  fe£t. 
405,  fays,  “ An  infant  fliall  not  be  puniflied  till  the  age 
of  fourteen  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  age  of  dif- 
cretion. 

But  this  depends  on  the  degree  of  judgment  which  he 
pofieffes.  If  an  infant  be  infra  annos  infanlia,  -viz.  feven 
years  old,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony,  whatever  circum- 
fianeex  proving  diferetion  may  appear.  See  Age,  in  La-w, 
L.xecitok,  Gt'AUDiAN,  &c.  See  alfo  Rape. 

An  en  ventre  fa  mere,  or  in  tlie  mother’s  womb,  is 

capable  of  having  a legacy,  or  a furrender  of  a copy-hold 
ellate  made  to  it.  It  may  liavc  a guardian  afligned  to  it  (ilat. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24.);  and  is  enabled  to  have  an  ellate  limited 
to  his  ufe,  and  to  take  afterwards  by  fnch  limitation,  as  if 
it  were  then  adliially  born  (Hat.  10  & ii  W.  III.  c.  16.)  ; 
and  in  this  point  the  civil  law  agrees  with  our's.  Though 
infants  cannot  alien  their  ellates,  yet  infant  trullees  or  mort- 
gagees are  enabled  to  convey,  under  the  dircdlion  of  the 
court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity, 
the  ellates  they  hold  in  trull  or  mortgage,  to  fnch  pcrlon  as  the 
court  fliall  appoint.  By  the  cullom  of  gavel-kind,  an  infant, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  reckoned  at  lull  age  to  fell  his  lands  ; 
and  by  cullom,  in  fome  places,  an  infant  feiled  of  land  in 
focage,  may,  at  the  fame  age,  make  a leafe  of  years,  that 
fliall  bind  him  after  he  comes  of  age. 

An  infant,  who  has  an  advowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  be- 
nefice when  it  becomes  void.  'Co.  Litt.  172.)  An  infant  is 
capable  of  inheriting,  and  may  alfo  purchafe  lands,  but  his 
purchafe  is  incomplete  ; for,  when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may 
cither  agree  or  difagree  to  it,  without  alleging  any  reafon  ; 
and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies  without  having 
completed  his  agreement.  (Co.  Litt.  2.)  And  in  cafe  any 
infant  bargain  and  fell  his  land  by  deed,  indented  and  inrolled, 
yet  he  may  plead  non-age. 

If  an  infant  grants  leafes  for  a term  of  y'ears,  he  may, 
at  his  full  age,  either  confirm  the  leafe,  or  bring  trefpafs 
againft.  the  leflee  for  the  occupation.  Alfo  a leafe  granted 
to  an  infant,  may  be  avoided  by  waiving  the  land  before  the 
rent-day  expreffed  therein.  However,  infants  are  bound  in 
all  acts  of  iieceflity  ; as  prefentations  to  benefices,  admit- 
tances and  grants  of  copy-hold  ellates,  aflenting  to  legacies, 
and  conditions  annexed  to  lands,  whether  the  ellate  comes  by 
grant  or  defeent.  If  an  infant  be  the  defendant  in  an  adtion, 
the  plaintiff  fliall  have  fix  years  for  commencing  his  adlion, 
after  the  defendant  comes  of  age;  and  an  infant,  who  is  a 
plaintiff,  has  alfo  fix  years  after  he  comes  of  age,  to  fue  by 
the  llatute  of  limitation. 

Infants,  Difeafes  of,  in  Medicine.  When  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  every  part  of  the  llrudlurc  of  the 
infant  trame  is  conlidered,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  revo- 
lution, which  it  fuddenly  undergoes,  in  pafling  from  its  vege- 
tating Hate,  as  it  were,  in  the  uterus,  to  that  of  a breathing 
animal,  it  mull  be  obvious  tliat  a thoufand  circumllances, 
whicli  make  no  imprelTion  on  the  adult  frame,  will  powerfully 
influence  that  of  the  infant ; and  that  the  utmoll  care  will  be 
requireil  to  fliield  it  from  numerous  caufes  of  difeafe,  from  the 
ni'i.iient  of  its  birth.  To  the  ncglcdl  of  thefe  circumllances, 
r to  their  inability  of  attending  to  them,  the  great  morta- 
■ity  that  occurs  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  large  cities, 
» perhaps  chiefly  to  be  aferibed.  Bui  this  was  formerly 
much  augmented,  among  all  ranks,  by  the  abfurd  and  unna- 


tural interference  of  art,  which  was  apparently  dlAated  by 
a notion  that  the  inllindls  and  intimations  of  nature  were  to 
be  oppofed,  as  of  the  moll  baneful  tendency.  Fortunately 
the  more  rational  fyllem  of  following  thefe  intimations,  as 
the  bell  guides  to  health,  has  generally  fuperfeded  that  abufe  ; 
and  it  will  only  be  requifite  for  us  here  to  Ipeak  of  fome  of 
the  accidents  attendant  on  birth,  of  the  more  frequent  con- 
nate imperfedlions  of  llrudlure,  and  of  the  difeafes  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  period  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Recovery  of  Jlill-horn  or 'weakly  infants.  — Dr.  Hamilton 
obferves,  that  the  occafional  recovery  of  Hill-born  children, 
under  circumllances  where  experience  alone  could  have  en- 
couraged any  hopes,  ought  to  teach  pradlitioners  the  im- 
portance of  employing,  with  patience  and  attention,  the 
means  conducive  to  that  purpofe.  If  there  is  no  pulfa- 
tion  in  the  umbilical  cord,  the  infant  fliould  be  inllantly  fe- 
parated  from  the  mother,  the  cord  being  tied  by  a flip  knot, 
and  the  body  immerfed  in  warm  water.  Tlie  lungs  Ihould 
be  then  dillended  with  air,  by  means  of  a bag  of  elallic  gum, 
or  a common  fyringe,  (the  pipe  of  which  is  to  be  inferted 
into  o,ne  nollril,  while  the  other  and  the  mouth  are  carefully 
clofed,)  and  again  emptied  by  gentle  preffure  on  the  breall. 
In  this  way  an  alternate  dillention  and  compreffion  of  the 
lungs  Ihould  be  continued  for  fome  time.  Should  the  aflion 
of  the  heart  be  now  perceived,  the  fame  means  arc  to  be 
continued,  until  the  infant  exhibit  the  ulual  marks  of  begin- 
ning refpiration,'  when  the  artificial  dillention  of  the,  lungs 
is  to  be  only  occalionally  repeated,  and  all  preffure  on  the 
breall  is  to  be  avoided.  But  if,  notwithllanding  thefe  means, 
the  pulfation  of  the  heart  be  not  rellored,  the  infant  Ihould 
be  taken  out  of  the  warm  water,  placed  before  the  fire, 
carefully  rubbed,  and  then  wrapped  in  warm  flannel.  A 
glyller,  conlllling  of  a table-fpoonful  of  fpirits,  and  two 
or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  warm  water  flrouldthen  be  admi- 
nillered,  and  tlie  temples,  nollrils,  and  teguments  of  tlm 
lace  round  the  mouth,  fliould  be  gently  touched  with  a fea- 
ther, dipped  in  vitriolic  •ether,  or  fpirits  of  hartlhorn.  But, 
fecondly,  if  the  pulfation  in  the  cord  of  a Hill-born  child  is 
dillindl  and  foft,  and  the  infant  has  the  natural  appearance, 
fo  long  as  the  placenta  remains  attached  to  the  uterus,  tlie 
child  ought  not  to  be  feparated  from  the  mother.  The 
body  fliould  be  carefully  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  the 
noHrils  and  fauces  fliould  be  touched  with  a feather  dipped 
in  vitriolic  aether,  and  a little  fpirits  rubbed  on  the  breall. 
If  the  after-birth  become  detached,  (which  is  known  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  cord,)  the  child  mull  be  imme- 
diately feparated,  and  the  above  means  employed.  Should 
the  procefs  of  breathing  commence  after  thefe  means  have 
been  tiled  for  a few  minutes,  nothing  elfe  is  to  be  done  than 
keeping  the  infant  warm,  with  its  face  freely  expofed  to  the 
air.  But  Ihould  this  not  take  place,  the  lungs  are  to 
be  dillended  and  again  comprelfed,  as  in  the  firll  cafe.  See 
Prof.  Hamilton’s  Hints  on  the  Difeafesof  Infants,  &c. 

Although  alive  when  born,  the  infant,  in  fome  inllances, 
lives  only  a fliort  time.  If  the  lips  be  pale,  and  the  puliation 
in  the  heart  very  feeble  or  flow,  it  may  be  fufpefted  that  this 
originates  from  fome  caufe  which  is  not  cognizable  to  the 
fenies.  On  the  fuppofition  that  it  arifes  from  a deficiency 
of  vitality,  llimulants  have  been  applied  to  the  iurface,  as  a, 
little  brandy,  or  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  rubbed  on  the  ribs 
and  fpiue,  &c.:  and  inch  means  have  occafionally  proved  effi- 
cacious, though  in  the  majority  of  cafes  they  fail.  When 
the  extremities  are  of  a purple  or  blueilh  colour,  and  the 
breathing  is  impeded  or  unnatural,  it  is  generally  found  that, 
there  is  a defedi  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  which,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  remedy. 
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§ I.  Connate  Imperfe^lons. — Children  arc  not  always  born 
in  a {late  of  perfeftion  in  refpeft  to  the  ftrii£ture  of  their  bo- 
dies ; for  fometimes  they  have  deficient,  ftiperfluous,  or 
mifplaced  parts,  natural  paffages  clofed,  and  various 
marks  on  the  furface.  Many  of  thcfe  im])ei  feftions  admit  of 
no  remedy  ; while  others  may  be  eafily  redlified.  The  fol- 
lowinpf  are  thofe  which  are  moil  frequeiitlv  met  with. 

Fi-fiures  in  the  lips  not  only  conllitute  a remarkable  de- 
formity, but  commonly  prevent  the  child  from  fuckinjr. 
They  appear  under  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  fifl'ure 
exifls  only  in  one  lip,  generally  the  upper  one,  and  is  occa- 
fioned  merely  by  a divifion  of  the  foft  parts  : in  other  cafes, 
there  is  a confidcrable  lofs  of  fubilance  between  the  divided 
parts  : in  fome  inftances,  again,  there  are  two  lifl'ures  in  one 
lip,  or  both  lips  are  affedled  ; and  in  others,  the  filfnre  is 
hot  confined  to  the  lips,  but  extends  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  All  tliefe  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  deformity 
receive  the  general  name  of  hare-lip  ; which  lee. 

The  tongue  is  naturally  bound  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  mouth  by  a membranous  cord,  to  prevent  it  from  too 
great  a degree  of  motion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cord 
fixes  it  fo  much,  that  the  infant  cannot  fuck,  in  which  cafe 
it  is  commonly  faid  to  be  toiigue-tiecl.  Women  very  often 
imagine  that  their  children  have  this  defect,  when  it  does  not 
really  exifl  : anil  perhaps  one  inflance  of  it  does  not  occur 
in  feveral  hundreds  of  thofe  that  are  born.  The  difeafe  may 
be  always  difeovered  by  putting  a linger  gently  into  the 
child’s  mouth  ; for  it  he  be  able  to  grafj)  it,  as  he  would 
do  the  nipple  in  fucking,  or  if  the  tip  of  the  tongue  appear 
difengaged,  the  membrane  does  not  require  to  be  cut. 
The  operation  of  dividing  the  franum,  trifling  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, requires  fome  caution,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
fublingual  veins,  and  cutting  too  deep  ; for  in  the  firil  cafe, 
a fatal  hxmorrhage  may  enfue  ; and  in  the  fecond,  if  the 
tongue  is  loofened  ‘oo  much,  the  tip  may  be  turned  back, 
and  clofe  up  the  throat  ; an  accident  that  mull  foon  occafion 
death.  It  may  be  difeovered  by  the  threatening  fuffbeation 
or  convullions,  and  by  the  introdudlion  of  the  finger  into 
the  mouth,  by  which  alfo  the  tongue  may  be  pulled  back, 
and  the  confequences  avoided.  This,  how'cver,  is  a very  rare 
accident : it  has  been  abfurdly  called  “ fwallowing  the  point 
of  the  tongue.”  See  Underw'ood  on  the  Difeafes  of  Chil- 
dren, vol.  ii.  p.  17.  5th  edit. 

The  natural  pajfages,  efpecially  the  anus,  vagina,  and 
urethra,  are  fometimes  imperforate,  preventing  altogether,  or 
in  great  part,  the  ufual  excretions.  In  fome  cafes,  a collec- 
tion of  mucus  alone  proves  the  obllacle  ; but  in  others, 
membranous  fubilances  clofe  up  the  paflages,  in  which  lafl 
inllances,  an  operation  will  be  requifite  to  open  the  parts, 
which  mull  be  performed  by  a fldlful  furgeon.  In  refpedl 
to  the  vagina.  Dr.  Underw'ood  obferves  that  he  never  found 
the  external  parts  totally  imperforate,  there  being  always  a 
fmall  opening  at  the  meatus  urinarius  : but  the  aperture  to 
the  vagina  itfclf  fometimes  requires  to  be  opened,  either  by 
the  point  of  a lancet,  or  by  the  fingers  only,  which  is  gene- 
rally eafily  effefted,  there  being  always  a raphe,  or  line, 
where  the  natural  opening  fhould  be.  The  anus  is  fometimes 
clofed  only  by  a tliin  membrane,  fo  that  the  day  after  birth 
tlie  meconium  may  be  diftindlly  felt,  and  in  a manner  feen 
Ihining  through  it.  A flight  pundlure  with  a lancet,  and 
pafTing  a bougie  or  the  point  of  a finger  into  the  bowel  for 
two  or  three  days  aflcrw'ards,  is  fufficient  to  remove  this 
impediment.  But  more  commonly  the  imj^erforate  anus  is  a 
melancholy  cafe,  allowing  of  no  effedlual  remedy,  as  the 
gut  often  terminates  in  a cul-de-fac : fo  high  as  not  to 
be  reached.  The  imperforate  penis  is  not  quite  fo  com- 


mon a cafe ; but  is  not  nnfrequently  fufpecied,  when 
the  aperture  of  the  paffage  is  merely  flopped  up  by  a 
little  mucus.  Under  fueh  circumftances,  wafhing  the 
part  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  at  moll  a little  aflifl- 
ance  with  a fmall  probe,  or  any  fuch  blvmt-pointed  inllru- 
ment,  will  be  fufficient  to  oj>en  the  palTage.  When  the 
urethra  is  perfcdlly  open  nearly  fo  the  extremity,  as  often 
happens,  it  is  necefiary  only  to  make  a fmall  apcrttire  with  a 
lancet,  or  a fine  trocar,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  by  theoc- 
caiional  introdudlion  of  a flender  bougie. 

Tumours  about  the  back-bone  of  infants  are  always  dan- 
gerous. If  they  be  foft,  partly  tranfparcnt,  andobvioufly 
connedled  with  the  fpine,  conllituting  the  difeafe  called_y^/K<j 
bifida,  or  hydroraehitis,  thev  mofl  generally  prove  fatal  ulti- 
mately ; although  ill  fome  inflaners,  the  progrefs  to  that 
event  has  been  very  flow,  the  child  having  lived  to  the  thir- 
teenth year.  Fortunately,  however,  it  more  commonly  ter- 
minates within  a few  months  after  birth  ; where  it  is  pro- 
tradled,  the  individual  is  in  a miferable  flate,  being  paralytic 
in  his  lower  limbs,  &c. 

Retention  of  the  Meconium. — The  meconium  is  that  black, 
vifeid  matter,  which  every  infant  difcharges  from  the  intef- 
tines  for  the  firfl  two  or  three  days  after  birth  ; and  many 
complaints  have  been  aferibed  to  the  undue  retention  of  it, 
and  confequently  a great  variety  of  purgative  medicines  have 
been  recommended  to  be  given,  almoll  as  foon  as  the  child  is 
born,  with  a view  to  expel  it.  But  experience  has  taught 
that  the  natural  evacuaiit  of  this  matter  is  the  firfl  milk  of 
the  mother,  which  is  flightly  laxative  in  its  properties  : the 
infant,  therefore,  fhould  be  put  to  the  breafl  as  foon  after 
birth  as  the  fitualicn  of  the  mother  will  allow.  The  per- 
nicious pradlice  of  giving  infants  purging  medicines.  Dr. 
Hamilton  remarks,  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated  ; for  the  retention  of  the  meconium  for  fome 
hours  after  birth  certainly  produces  lefs  inconvenience  than  is 
occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  fubilances  which  the  child 
is  often  forced  to  fwallow.  The  mofl  fim.ple  artificial  means, 
lie  adds,  for  removing  this  matter,  are  Lifbon  fngar  diffolved 
in  water,  or  a folution  of  manna.  Where  thefe  fail,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  cold  drawn  cailor  oil  is  to  be  given. 

Jaundice,  or,  as  the  nurfes  term  it,  the  je/lo'uj gum,  is  among 
the  difeafes  which  take  place  within  a few  days  after  birth. 
It  is  preceded  by  drowfinefs,  and  difinclination  to  fuck,  and 
is  foon  difeovered  bv  the  uiiiverfal  yellownefs  of  the  fkin. 
Sometimes  the  wliites  of  tlie  eyes  appear  yellow  for  a day 
or  two  before  the  other  fvmptoms  appear  : the  tinge  of  the 
llcin  is  feldom  deep,  and  the  difeafe  is  more  readily  removable 
than  the  jaundice  of  adults  ; but  cafes  are  occafionally  met 
with,  where  the  colour  of  tlie  fl<in  is  of  a dark  yellow,  the  in- 
fant moans  conllantly,  and  coiivulfions  follow,  which  at  lall 
dedroy  life.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  if 
the  child  feem  to  luffer  no  uneaiinefs,  although  its  fl<in  be 
quite  yellow,  and  if  his  bowels  be  open,  it  will  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  adminifler  any  medicines.  But  if  he  be  unalde  to 
fuck,  and  have  a difpofition  to  conflant  fleep,  adlive  mea- 
fures  fhould  be  adopted.  Thefe  confill  principally  in  eva. 
cuating  the  vifeid  matter,  which  probably  clogs  up  the 
biliary  dudls.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuan,  and  brifk  laxatives, 
as  of  rhubarb,  or  frequent  dofes  of  a folution  of  manna, 
will  then  be  found  necefiary,  and  their  cfledls  may  be  much 
promoted  by  the  warm  bath.  When  violent  colic  pains  or 
convulfions  accompany  the  yellow  gum,  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  liver  is  difeafed,  and  little  can  be  expedled  from 
any  remedy. 

The  ihrifh,  fore  mouth,  or  aphtha,  is  fo  common  a difeafe 
in  early  infancy,  that  it  has  been  imagined  to  be  a falutary 
5 effort 
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effort  of  nature  to  expel  fome  hurtful  matter  from  the  fyftem, 
which  might  otherwifc  be  produftive  of  many  complaint* 
at  a future  period.  This  opinion,  however,  is  merely  a vul- 
gar prejudice,  founded  neither  on  reafon  nor  experience. 
yfphtha  appear  to  be  eonnefted  with  a deranged  condition  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  fee m to  arife  moil  frequently  from 
the  too  early  or  too  liberal  ufe  of  fpoon-meat,  or  improper 
food  : but  other  caufes  occafionally  produce  it,  fuch  as 
oxpofure  to  cold,  damp  weather,  &c.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  Dr.  Hamilton  affirms,  that  the  great  objedl 
fhould  be  to  promote  its'  natural  progrefs,  and  to  counteradf 
the  efl'eCls  of  the  acrimony  of  the  faliva.  The  early  ufe  of 
flimulant  applications,  luch  as  gargles  of  ))ort-wine  and 
borax,  force  oft  the  Ipots  before  tliey  have  undergone  tlie 
natural  changes,  and  by  their  irritation  keep  up  the  difeale. 
But  the  proper  objedts  may  be  obtained  by  putting  fre- 
quently into  the  i-ifant’s  mouth  a tea-fpoonful  of  a liquor, 
prepared  by  mixing  with  the  white  of  an  unboiled  egg,  three 
table-fpoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  a little  refined  fugar, 
by  prohibiting  all  fpoon-meat,  and  by  frequently  duiiing 
the  natural  jjallages  with  prepared  calamine  or  tutty  pow- 
der. When  the  fpots  become  yellow,  the  borax  may  be 
allowed.  It  is  to  be  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  its 
weight  of  powdered  fugar  or  of  honey,  or  it  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  iig-tea  in  the  fame  proportion.  If  the  fpots  grow 
livid,  bark  and  port-wine  fhould  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  while 
the  infant  is  f.ipported  by  means  of  ten  or  twelve  parts  of 
warm  cow's  milk,  mixed  with  one  part  of  fherry  wine. 
The  fame  kind  of  nouriflimcnt  is  necefl'ary  in  cafes,  where, 
from  the  extenlive  incruftation  over  the  tongue  and  cheeks, 
tlic  infant  is  incapable  of  fucking,  which  often  happens  for 
a day  or  two.  Sec  Arimi.it. 

^ 2.  D'ifcafis  of  the  iSf/n.  — Two  difeafes,  of  a febrile  na- 
ture, coiinctfed  with  a morbid  com  ition  of  the  flcin,  have 
been  deferibed  by  writers  on  the  diforders  of  infancy,  which 
merit  attention.  They  are  almoll  unknown,  however,  ex- 
cept to  the  phyficiaiis  of  lying-in  hofpitals,  as  they  have 
fclddm  occurred  in  the  private  houfes  of  individuals.  The 
firfl  of  thefc  is  crylipelatoiis  inflammation  of  the  flcin,  called 
by  llr.  Underwood  eryfpdas  infanlUe,  which  ordinarily 
occurs  within  a few  days  after  birth,  and  fometimes  at  a 
later  period.  It  feizes  the  moll  robuft,  as  well  as'delicate, 
children  ; making  its  attacks  in  a very  bidden  manner,  and 
proceeding  rapidly  in  its  courfe.  It  mofl  commonly  ap- 
pears firfl  on  the  toes  or  fingers,  which  look  fwelled  and 
blue,  as  if  from  cold  ; but  in  the  more  violent  forms,  it 
begins  about  the  pubes,  and  extends  upwards  on  the  belly, 
and  down  the  thighs  and  legs  ; or  fomelimes  it  commences 
in  the  neck,  when  it  is  equally  dangerous.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  always  moll  dangerous  when  it  feizes  or  fpreads 
to  the  body,  and  mofl  mild  when  confined  to  the  extre- 
mities. Suppuration  and  gangrene  are  occafionally  the  con- 
fequenccs  ; but  even  where  neither  of  thefe  events  takes  place, 
it  may  terminate  fatally  from  effufion  into  fome  of  the  cavi- 
ties, or  from  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  glueing  the  p:trts  together,  and  throwing  out  upon 
their  fiirface  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph.  On  the 
whole,  the  treatment  of  this  infantile  eryfipdas  has  too  fre- 
quently proved  unfuccefsful.  The  ufe  ot  faturnine  lotions 
and  poultice.^,  on  tlie  firfl  appearance  of  the  inflammation, 
feemed  to  check  its  progrefs  at  firfl ; but  it  was  foon  found 
to  fpread,  and  to  terminate  in  a fatal  fuppuration  or  mor- 
tification. A more  cordial  plan  of  treatment  has  been 
attended  with  a fomewliat  greater  degree  of  fuccefs ; and 
t)ie  aiiplication  of  external  llimulants,  fuch  as  linen  com- 
prefl'es  wrung  out  of  camphorated  fpirit,  has  in  fome  cafes 
checked  the  inflammation.  The  bowels  fhould  be  kept  open, 
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and  the  free  admiflion  of  pure  air  enforced  : indeed,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  proportion  to  the  effe6lual  ventilation  em- 
ployed, the  occurrence  of  the  difeafe  will  be  diminiflicd, 
and  its  violence,  when  it  does  appear,  mitigated. 

Another  affedlion  of  the  flcin,  accompanied  by  fever,  and 
occurring  under  fimilaf  circumflances,  lias  been  called  by  Dr. 
Underwood,  who  was  one  of  the  firfl  to  deferibe  the  difeafe, 
the Jkin-lound  difeafe.  This  does  not  happen  invariably,  like 
the  preceding  complaint,  within  a fhort  time  after  birtli  ; for 
it  has  been  known  to  attack  infants  above  fix  months  old. 
It  is  ufhered  in  with  violent  fever,  with  coldiiefs  of  the 
limbs,  oppreffed  breathing,  and  altnofl  conflant  moaning. 
The  flcin  is  of  a yellowifh-white  colour,  rcfembling  foft  wax 
in  its  appearance,  and  not  only  thickened  and  hardened,  but 
evidently  unyielding  ; the  cellular  membrane  is  fixed  in  fuch 
a manner  that  it  will  not  Aide  over  the  fubjacent  mufcles, 
not  even  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  where  it  is  ufually  very 
loofe  and  pliable.  This  flridlure  often  extends  over  the 
whole  body  ; but  the  flcin  is  peculiarly  rigid  in  the  parts 
about  the  face,  and  on  the  extremities.  The  dhild  is  always 
co  d,  and  whatever  number  ®f  days  it  may  Curvive,  has 
conllantly  the  appearance  of  being  in  a dying  flatc.  The 
llools  are  of  a clayey  colour  and  confiflence  ; and  the  dif- 
eafe feems  to  be  much  connedled  with  a diforder  of  the 
chylopoietic  organs,  efpecially  of  the  liver.  The  free  ufe 
of  laxatives,  together  with  the  warm  bath,  and  fome  cordial 
medicines,  appears  to  have  been  occafionally  fuccefsful  ; 
but  in  general,  where  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  has  not 
been  arrefled  in  the  commencement,  it  has  terminated  fa- 
tally. 

The  mofl  common  affeftions  of  tlie  flcin,  however,  that 
. occur  in  early  infancy,  are  unaccompanied  by  fever,  are 
produdlive  only  of  flight  inconvenience,  without  danger,  and 
confifl  principally  of  certain  rafhes,  or  eruptions  of  papular 
or  puflular  fpots.  The  n,oll  common  of  thefe  is  a papular 
eruption,  which  appears  under  a variety  of  forms,  and  has 
been  called  the  gum,  or  technically  flrophuhs.  Dr.  Willan 
has  dillributed  thofe  varieties  of  appearance  under  five 
heads:  the  mofl  frequent  of  which  is  the  red  gum  red 
gown,  as  it  was  formerly  denominated,  probably  becaufe  the 
child’s  flcin,  thus  variegated,  fomewhat  refembles  a piece 
of  red  printed  linen),  the  flrophuliis  intertindus.  The  pa- 
pula, or  pimples,  in  this  affefli  rife  fcnfibly  above  the 
level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a vivid  red  colour,  and  commonly 
diflinft  from  each  other : their  number  and  extent  vary 
much  in  different  cafes.  They  appear  moil  conflantly  on 
the  cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the  hand,  but  are  fomc- 
times  diffufed  over  ti  e whole  body.  This  eruption  has 
not  in  general  any  tendency  to  become  pullular,  but  uiua’lv 
terminates  in  feurf,  or  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  Its  du- 
ration, however,  is  very ‘uncertain  : the  p.ipulie  and  fpots 
fometimes  remain  for  a length  of  time  without  anv  alter- 
ation ; fometimes  difappear  and  come  out  again  daily  : but 
for  the  mofl  part,  one  eruption  of  them  fiicceeds  another," 
at  longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regularity.  Tlie  red  gum 
occurs  chiefly  within  the  two  firll  months  of  latlatioji  : it 
is  not  always  accompanied  or  preceded  by  any  diforder  of 
the  conflitution,  but  appears  occafionally  in  the  flrongeft 
and  moll  healthy  children.  In  manv  inilanccs,  it  is  cou- 
nefted  with  a weak  irritable  Hate  o^  the  alimentary  cc^nal, 
and  confequent  indigeflion.  For  if  it  be,  by'  any  means, 
fuddenly  repelled  from  the  furface,  diarrhoea,  vomiting, 
fpafmodic  affeeffions  of  the  bowels,  and  often  general  dif- 
turbance  of  the  conllitutij^n,  fuecced  ; but  as  foon  as  ir*re., 
appears,  thofe  internal  complaints  are  wholly  fufpended. 
Dr.  Armflrong  and  others  have  particularly  noticed  thi.v 
reciprocation,  which  makes  the  red  gum  at  times  a difeafe  ot 
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fome  impoFtance,  though,  in  its  ufual  form,  it  is  not  thought  ftinate  and  painful  form  ot  it  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan,  wliich 
to  be  in  any  refpeft  dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a necef-  takes  place,  though  not  often,  on  the  lower  extremities 
fary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  cxpofe  infants  to  a ftream  of  The  papulae  fpread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to  tlie  thiglis, 
very  cold  air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unfeafonably  in  a cold  bath  ; 7iates,  loins,  and  round  the  body  as  high  as  the  navel ; being 
the  molt  violent  and  even  fatal  fymptoms  having  often  been  very  numerous  and  clofe  together,  they  produce  a continuous 
the  confequence  of  fuch  imprudent  conduft.  Little  need  rednefs  over  all  the  parts  above-mentioned.  The  cuticle 


be  faid  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  red  gum  : the  com- 
mon mild  appearance  of  it,  being  confillent  with  a healthy 
Hate  of  all  the  fun(^fions  of  the  body,  requires  no  medicinal 
application.  It  is,  however,  advifable  to  keep  the  llcin  clear 
from  fordes,  and  to  promote  equable  perfpiration.  This  may 
be  done  belt  by  daily  ablutions  with  tepid  water,  which 
prove  ufeful  in  moll  cutaneous  diforders,  and  will  be  found 
of  conhderable  importance  with  refpedl  to  the  general  health 
of  the  infant. 

The  other  varieties  of  Jirophulus,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lan, are  two,  the  S.  allidus,  or  'white  gum,  which  differs  from 
the  former  merely  in  the  appearance  of  its  papulae,  which 
confill  of  a number  of  minute,  whitifh  fpecks,  a little  ele- 
vated, and  fometimes,  though  not  conllantly,  furrounded  by 
a flight  rednefs,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
breaft,  and  being  more  permanent  than  the  papulce  of  the 
red  gum.  3.  S.  confertus,  or  rani  red  gum,  fometimes  alfo 
called  the  tooth-rajh,  which  ufually  takes  place  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth,  on  the  cheeks  and  Tides  of 
the  nofe,  extending  fometimes  to  the  forehead  and  arms,  hut 
rarely  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  accompanying  the  (late 
of  dentition  ; and  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  month  afl'uming  a 
fomewhat  different  form,  appearing  in  one  or  two  large  irre- 
gular patches,  of  a high  red  colour,  on  the  arms,  flioulder,  or 
neck.  4.  S.  ’uolatlcus,  which  is  cliarafterifcd  by  fmall,  cir- 
cular patches,  or  cinders  of  papulae,  arifing  fucceflively  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  continuing  red,  with  a little 
heat  or  itching,  for  about  four  days,  when  they  turn  brown, 
and  begin  to  exfoliate  ; the  Aicceflive  patches,  however,  not 
ceafing  to  appear  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  weeks.  And, 
5.  Strophulus  candldus,  in  which  the  papulae  are  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  have  no  inflammation  round 
their  bafe,  and  a very  fmooth  and  fliining  furface,  whence 
they  appear  to  be  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle  ; they  are  diffufed,  at  a confiderable  diftance  from 
each  other,  over  the  loins,  flioiilders,  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms.  This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a year  old,  and 
mod  commonly  fucceeds  fome  of  the  acute  difeafes  to  wliich 
they  ai’e  liable,  fuch  as  catarrhal  fever,  or  inflammations  of 
the  bowels  or  lungs  : the  papulx  continue  hard  and  elevated 
for  about  a week,  and  then  gradually  fubfldc  and  difappear. 
See  Willan  oh  Cutan.  Difeafes,  Order  i.  Genus  i. 

The  drophulus  volaticus  being  fometimes  connected  with 
a diforder  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  it  becomes  requifite 
to  adminifter  a gentle  emetic  or  fome  laxative  medicines  ; 
after  which  the  dccodtion  of  Peruvian  bark  will  be  found  of 
advantage.  No  external  application  feems  neceffary.  The 
Itrophulus  confertus,  when  the  child  is  othervvile  healthy,  is 
generally  aferibed  to  a fla'e  of  indigeftion,  or  fome  fewrifli 
complaint  in  the  mother  or  nurfe  : but  the  eruption  is  fre- 
quently feen  when  no  fuch  caufe  for  it  is  evident.  It  may 
with  more  probability  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  numerous 
fymptoms  of  irritation,  ariflng  from  the  inflamed  and  painful 
date  of  the  gums  in  dentition  ; fince  it  always  occurs 
during  that  procefs,  and  difappears  foon  after  the  firft  teeth 
have  cut  through  the  gums.  On  this  view  the  eruption 
requires  no  fpecific  confideration  in  medical  praftice  ; it  can 
Only  be  alleviated  by  the  general  treatment  proper  for  the 
Hate  of  teething,  to  be  mentioned  prcfently. 

This  fpecies  of  Jirophidus  appears  under  other  modiflea- 
tio.ns,  which  have  been  miltaken  for  meailes.  One  very  ob- 


prefently  becomes  fhrivelled,  cracks  in  various  places,  and 
finally  feparates  from  the  Ikin  in  large  pieces.  During  this 
procefs  a new  cuticle  is  formed,  notwithllanding  which,  the 
complaint  recurs  in  a fliort  time,  and  goes  through  the  fame 
courfe  as  before.  In  this  manner,  fuccefiive  eruptions  take 
place  during  the  courle  of  three  or  four  montiis ; and  per- 
haps do  not  ceafe  till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  fomewhat 
more.  Children  ncceflarily  fuller  great  unealinefs  from  the 
heat  and  irritation  occafioned  by  fo  extenfive  an  eruption  ; 
yet,  while  they  arc  afiected  with  it,  tliey  often  remain  free 
from  any  internal  or  febrile  complaint. 

This  appearance,  Dr.  Willas  remarks,  fhould  be  dillin- 
guiflied  from  the  inta-irigo  of  infants,  which  exhibits  an  uni- 
form red,  fmooth,  ihining  furface,  without  papulas ; and 
which  affedts  only  the  lower  part  of  the  naies  and  infide  of 
the  thighs,  being  produced  by  the  llimulus  of  the  urine,  See  , 
with  which  the  child's  clothes  are  almoll  conllantly  wetted. 
Under  the  head  of  intertrigo,  however,  we  mull  include  all 
thofe  varieties  of  chafing  and  excoriation  which  occur  in  thole 
parts  where  the  Ikin  is  lolded,  or  in  contact,  and  therefore 
liable  to  confiderable  attrition.  (See  Inteutuigo.)  From 
the  delicate  ftrufture  of  the  fl<in  of  infants.  Dr,  Hamilton 
obferves,  excoriations  readily  take  place  wlicrever  one  part  of 
it  is  in  conllant  contadt  with  another,  iinlefs  the  moil  careful 
attention  be  paid  to  keep  every  part  dry.  The  ears,  neck, 
arm-pits,  and  groins  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  afTefted  in  this 
manner.  'When  the  excoriations  are  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  they  feldom  require 
any  other  treatment  than  being  dulled,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  prepared  tutty,  or  calamine,  or  with  common  afnes 
finely  powdered,  or  a little  hair-powder  or  llarch.  But 
when  a difeharge  of  matter  is  the  confequence  of  neglcdled 
excoriations,  a cure  can  only  be  obtained  by  much  care  and 
attention  ; for  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop  thefe  runnings. 
Some  practitioners  have  objedled  to  fuch  attempts,  on  the 
falfe  fuppoiition  that  the  difeharge  is  a falutary  outlet  for 
an  overload  of  the  fyllem.  Thefe  opinions,  admirably  well 
calculated  to  favour  the  carelefsnefs  of  iiurfes,  are  founded 
upon  improper  views  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Many  different  remedies  will  be  found  beneficial  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  excoriation  ; fuch  a.s  wafliing  the  parts  daily 
witli  brandy  and  water,  lime-water,  a weak  folution  of  fugar 
of  lead,  or  of  white  vitriol,  and  drtffing  lliem  with  any  mild 
ointment,  as  fpermaceti  ointment,  Turner’s  cerate,  or  oint- 
ments containing  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  ora  fmall  portion  of  the 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  rr.crcury.  Wliile  thefe  means  are 
purfued,  an  open  Hate  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  ])romoted,  by 
the  occafional  exhibition  of  any^  genrie  laxative,  as  manna 
diffolved  in  water,  See.  The  ufe  of  mild  mercurials,  as  al- 
teratives, fucli  as  the  hydrargyrus  cum  ertta.  Sec.  is  likewife 
beneficial. 

Some  other  flight  eruptions,  to  which  young  children  are 
liable,  chiefly  of  the  papular  form,  are  mentioned  bv  Dr. 
Underwood,  and  require  no  other  treatment  than  an  atten- 
tion to  the  Hate  of  the  bowels,  or  the  ufe  of  forne  tellaceous 
powders.  See  his  Treatife  on  Dif.  of  Children,  vol.  i. 

There  is  a very  common  eruption,  fays  the  writer  juft 
quoted,  that  calls  for  more  attention,  and  to  which  medical 
writers  have  given  the  name  of  crujla  letka,  (or  mdi-Uolches^ 
as  Dr.  Hamilton  tranflates  it,)  “ which  has  a very  iinplea- 
fant  appearance,  but  is,  notwithflaiiding,  equally  innocent 
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with  the  former,  and  even  prevents  other  complaints.  I 
think  I never  faw  an  infant,”  he  continues,  “ much  loaded 
with  it,  but  it  has  always  been  healthy,  and  cut  its  teeth 
remarkably  well : indeed  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  finell 
children,  and  fuch  as  are  well  nourilhed  ; whence  fome  have 
imagined  it  owing  only  to  the  richnefs  of  the  milk.  And 
it  is  remarkable  in  this  eruption,  that  howfoever  thick  and 
long-continued  the  fcabs  may  be,  the  cnijla  laEiea  never  exco- 
riates, nor  leaves  any  fear  on  the  parts.’’  It  is  not  attended 
with  any  fever,  or  obvious  derangement  of  the  fyftem.  The 
crull  appears  firll  on  the  forehead,  and  often  extends  half 
way  over  the  face  in  the  form  of  large  loofe  fcabs.  It  is 
fometimes  attended  with  fevere  itchin^f.  Pradlitioncrs  in 
general  aflirm  that  medicines  are  not  required,  and  are  ra- 
ther injurious  than  beneficial  in  this  eruption  ; that  mild  lax- 
atives, fo  as  to  keep  the  paffage  of  the  bowels  free,  may  be 
employed,  but  that  all  active  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and,  lalUy,  that  where  there  is  excellive  itching,  fome  weak 
cooling  altringdit  lotion,  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  fiilphate 
of  zinc,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  parts.  Dr.  Underwood 
denies  that  the  critjla  laHea  ever  degenerates  into  fcald-head, 
as  fome  authors  betore  him  had  mentioned.  But  Dr.  Ha- 
milton has  pointed  out  a modification  of  crujla  ladea,  which 
freipiently  takes  place  during  teething,  and  is  a moll  obili- 
iiate  and  troublefome  complaint.  “ This,’’  he  fays,  “ is 
charadlerized  by  a rednefs  of  the  flcin  round  the  edge  of  the 
incruftations ; by  an  ichorous  or  clear-coloured  exudation 
ifliiing  from  the  furface  of  the  fcabs,  which  concretes,  and 
which  tends  to  carry  the  difeafe  over  every'  part  of  the  face 
which  it  touches.  'Fhere  cannot  be  a doubt,  indeed,  that 
this  form  of  crujla  laHea  is  contagious,  and  nothing  lefs  than 
a variety  of  the  fcald-head,  or  tinea  capitis.,  the  Porrigo  of 
Dr.  Wilian’s  nomenclature,  in  which  this  fpecies  is  called 
Porrigo  larval'is.  The  cure  of  this  modification  of  the  dif- 
eale  requires  conftant  ablution  with  milk  and  water,  thin 
gruel,  &c.,  to  remove  the  acrid  fluid  which  exudes,  and  the 
application  of  louie  drying  ointment.  Some  alterative  pre- 
paration of  mercury  is  likewife  ufeful  internally',  fuch  as  the 
hvdrargium  creta,  or  the  grey'  oxyd,  followed  by  the  vege- 
table and  mineral  tonics.  See  Pourigo. 

Dr.  Hamilton  lias  dated  the  following  pra£lical  conclu- 
fions  refpeCliug  the  eruptions  of  children  in  general.  They' 
may  all  be  divided  into  two  clafics,  he  obferves,  the ^rjl  of 
wliich  are  temporary,  or  of  fhort  duration  ; are  commonly 
ufhered  in  with  fymptoms  of  general  indifpofition,  and  are 
owing  to  fome  did.rder  of  the  domach  or  bowels,  or  to 
i'omc  interruption  of  the  ufual  excretions  or  fecretions : the 
Jrc'ul  are  of  an  inddiinte  duration  ; break  out  gradually 
sviihout  any  derasigcir.ent  of  the  ordinary  health  ; and  are 
}'r<)bablv,  in  mod  indances,  the  elreifls  of  fome  difeafed  con- 
dition of  til?  lymphatic  fydem,  tliough,  fometimes,  they 
may  be  ocenfioned  by  a local  ad'edlion  of  the  flcin  itfelf. 
T!\e  treatment  rcquilite  in  thefc  two  forms  of  eruption  is 
tims  dated.  In  the f.rjl  clafs,  where  fymptoms  of  indifpo- 
Juion,  fuch  as  hear,  relllersnefs,  ficknefs,  or  oppreflion,  are 
lollowed  bv  an  eruption,  a bride  dofe  of  calomel  fliould  be 
i:rd  ordered,  together  with  the  warm  bath,  and  afterwards 
n.  calinnal  purgativc.s,  and  a fiiitrdile  regulation  of  the  diet, 
are  to  he  advi'ed.  But,  in  the  fcconcl  clafs,  where  the  ap- 
)-i  nrance  of  the  eruption  is  unaccompanied  by  fever  or 
narks  )f  indiliiofiiion,  fome  of  the  medicines  calVd  altera- 
n . :.,  a;,d  the  daily  ufe  of  warm  bathing,  particularly  in  fea- 
wntcr,  (huuld  be  rec<immended.  Tlie  medicines  to  wliich  an 
r.lierative  power  is  aferibed,  he  continues,  are  preparations  of 
mercury,  of  antimony,  of  fnlpluir,  and  of  neutral  falts  ; and 
therefore  calomel  in  very  fmall  doles,  or  antimonial  wine,  or 
the  fnl'  hnret  of  antifnonv,  or  Harrowjrate  or  Cheltenham 
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waters,  or  fome  imitation  of  thefe,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
chiefly  depended  upon.  It  is  commonly  ncceffary  to  order 
a protratied  coiirl'e  of  thefe  medicines.  In  fome  cafes, 
other  topical  applications  (beddes  the  warm  bath)  are  ne- 
cedary,  to  allay  irritation,  arifing  from  exceffive  heat  and 
itdiiiig  of  the  flcin.  The  mod  efficacious  are  lime-water 
mixed  with  oil,  a folu  ioii  of  potafs,  and  the  acetite  of  am- 
monia much  diluted.  The  metallic  folutions  are  too  power- 
ful to  be  employed,  except  upon  very  particular  occafions. 
Idiies  have  been  often  employed  in  thole  cafes,  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  purging  anfwers  better.  Very'  didrefs- 
ing  efFefts  have  followed  the  application  of  a blider,  where 
there  was  a tendency  to  chronic  eruptions  of  the  Ikin.  Ha- 
milton’s Hints  for  the  Treatment  of  the  principal  Difeafes 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  p.  130. 

^ 3.  Dentition  — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  time  of 
teething  is  an  important  period  of  the  infant  date,  during 
which  a number  of  diforders  of  a formidable  charafter  are 
liable  to  occur.  Dr.  Cadogan,  indeed,  and  Dr.  Armdrong 
feem  to  have  entertained  a fomewhat  different  opinion  upon 
this  lubjeft,  and  have  aferibed  the  complaints,  connedled 
with  the  procefs  of  dentition,  to  fome  other  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  habit,  fuch  as  too  great  fiilnefs,  or  a corrupt 
date  of  the  fluids  : but  this  appears  to  be  a difference  only 
in  terms,  and  implies  an  admiffion  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
difeafes  alluded  to.  (See  Armdrong  on  the  Difeafes  mod 
incident  to  Children,  &c.  p.  61.)  It  is  certain  that  the  na- 
tural procefs  of  dentition  is  produftive  of  pain  and  indifpo-- 
fition  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  indances : fome  in- 
fants, indeed,  fuffer  lefs  than  others,  but  few  enjoy  perfedb 
heal'.h  while  teething.  We  (hall  fird  deferibe  the  progrefs 
of  the  developement  of  the  teeth,  and  afterwards  the  oi'di- 
nary'  affe<flions  which  it  excites  in  the  conditution. 

The  period  of  teething  is  fiibjeft  to  confiderable  variety  in 
different  inllances ; but  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes,  the 
fird  pair  of  milk-teeth  appear  betv\een  the  fifth  and  tenth 
month,  and  the  lad  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  y'ear.  In 
fome  infants,  however,  the  fird  pair  or  two  are  cut  by'  the 
end  of  the  third  month;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few  attain  the  fixteentli  or  eighteenth  month  before  a Angle 
pair  appears.  In  general,  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  are  cut 
before  the  correfponding  ones  of  tlie  upper  jaw  ; but  fome- 
times the  feveral  pairs  of  the  upper  jaw  are  cut  before  thofe 
of  the  lower.  Tiie  following  is  the  order  of  fucceffion  in 
mod  in  dances  : fird,  the  two  middle  fore-teeth  of  the 

lower  jaw  ; then  the  correfponding  pair  in  the  upper  : next 
follow  the  two  adjoining  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  ; and,  after 
thefe,  the  two  next  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  : then  come 
the  two  foremod  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  after  them 
the  two  anterior  grinders  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  two  eye- 
teeth make  their  appearance  next  ; and  lome  time  after,  the 
two  oppofite  to  them  in  the  lower  jaw  ; and  finally,  the  podc- 
rior  grinders.  Of  the  fird  fet  of  teeth  there  are  tv.enty  in  all, 
but  in  fome  cafes  only  fixteen  ; an  interval  of  one,  two,  or 
more  weeks  is  interpofed  between  each  fuccefiive  pair  ; and 
there  is  commonly  a longer  interval  between  the  fird  two 
pair  than  bct^veen  tlie  fuccccding  ones.  Some  children,  how- 
ever, cut  their  teeth  crofs,  as  it  is  called,  or  irregularly',  the 
teeth  appearing  fird  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  alfo  at  a didance, 
in  dead  of  being  contiguous  to  each  other : in  fome  rare  cafes 
the  grinders  come  out  before  the  cutting  teeth.  This  is  ac- 
cminted,  and  with  fome  rcafon,  an  indication  of  difficult  or 
■ painful  dentition. 

At  birth  the  teeth  are  placed  underneath  the  gums,  and 
each  tooth  is  inclofcd  in  a fine  menibraiic  or  capfnlc,  which 
is  fiippofed  to  !)c  extremely  fenfible.  'i'his  capfulc,  as  well 
ns  the  gnm,  mud  give  way ! .-fore  the  tootli  can  be  protrudkl ; 
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and  this  is  accorapiinicd  merely  by  the  preffure  of  the  enlarg- 
ing tooth,  which  occafions  the  abforptioii  of  thofe  parts.  In 
lavourable  cafes,  the  prefl'ure  of  the  teeth  an  the  gums  occa- 
iions  pain,  and  an  increafed  flow  of  the  fluids  furnifhed  by 
the  mouth.  Hence  the  infant  is  fretful,  reillefs  during  the 
night,  dnvels  continually,  and  frequently  thrufts  lus  little 
hands,  or  whatever  he  can  get  hold  of,  into  his  mouth,  to 
rub  his  gums  ; and  he  has  occafionally  fickncfs,  gripes,  and 
loofenefs.  At  lalt  the  corner  of  a tooth  is  perceived  ; but 
the  uneafmefs  dill  continues  tor  feme  days,  when  a fecond 
one  is  cut.  During  the  interval  between  the  cutting  of  the 
lower  and  upper  teeth,  he  recovers  his  llrength  and  ufual 
good  health  ; but  is  foon  again  fubjedled  to  the  fame  un- 
eafinefs. 

Were  thefe  the  only  complaints  which  attend  teething, 
little  danger  might  be  apprehended  ; but  fometimes  many 
very  formidable  lymptoms  occur.  In  robuil  healthy  con- 
ftitutions,  a violent  fever  frequently  precedes  the  appearance 
of  every  tooth  ; the  gums  are  fweiled  and  inflamed,  the 
eyes  much  affeticd,  the  belly  bound,  the  flein  hot ; and  there 
is  every  now  and  then  continued  fereaming,  with  inability 
to  fuck,  and  the  fleep  is  fhort  and  dilliirbed.  Weakly  in- 
fants, wliere  teething  is  painful  and  difficult,  are  oppretTed 
with  ficknefs,  loath  all  kinds  of  food,  lofe  their  colour,  fret 
perpetually,  have  a conllant  loofenefs,  and  become  much 
emaciated.  Some,  befidcs  thefe  fymptoms,  are  fubjetl  to 
convullions,  which  recur  from  time  to  time,  till  the  tooth 
or  teeth  are  above  the  gum.  In  others,  cough,  various 
eruptions  on  the  flein,  ulcerations  in  the  gums,  extending 
fometimes  over  the  palate,  obilinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
affeftions  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  fometimes  molt  alarm- 
ing determination  to  the  head,  are  occafionally  the  effeCis  of 
teething.  All  the  fymptoms  are  much  aggravated,  if  fcveral 
teeth  be  cut  at  once,  or  in  immediate  fucceffion. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  afeertain  when  any 
of  the  dillreffing  lymptoms,  thus  enumerated,  arife  from 
dentition.  This  is  to  be  done  by  a careful  examination  of 
the  Hate  of  the  gums.  Previous  to  the  protrulion  of  any 
tooth,  the  feam,  which  may  be  dillindfly  obferved  on  the 
edge  of  each  gum,  like  a doubling  of  the  Ikin,  is  done  away, 
and  the  upper  furface  of  the  gum  is  rendered  flat  and  broad, 
or  is  elevated  in  tlie  form  of  a liiiall  fwcllirjg.  The  gum  of 
the  upper  jaw  is  more  apt  to  appear  on  the  ftretch  than  that 
of  the  lower.  It  is  not  eafy  to  diflingniih  when  the  infant 
fuffers  pain  from  any  part  of  the  gum  being  prefled  upon  ; 
otherwile  that  might  affill  in  pointing  out  the  advance  of 
feme  particidar  tooth  or  teeth,  becaufe  inch  a degree  of  fret- 
fulnefs  attends  teething,  that  every  attempt  to  feel  the  Hate 
of  the  mouth  never  fails  to  irritate  the  child. 

An  eftimate  of  the  d.anger  attending  dentition  is  to  be 
formed  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  puny  delicate  infants  often  fuffer  lefs  than 
the  moll  healthy  and  robuil.  In  this  climate  it  has  been 
iound  that  fummer  is  a more  favourable  feafon  for  teething 
than  winter.  Some  infants  cut  tlicir  fore-teeth  without  any 
pain  or  difficulty,  but  arc  much  di'lrefied  while  cutting  the 
grinders  or  eye-teeib  ; although,  when  the  protrufion  of  the 
lirft  two  pair  of  fore-teeth  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
great  unealinefs,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  individual 
will  fufler  during  the  whole  period  of  teething  ; yet  the  con- 
verfe  of  the  propofition  does  not  hold  good  ; that  is,  where 
little  derangement  ot  health  attends  the  lirll  pair  or  two,  it 
is  not  to  be  concluded  that  all  the  other  teeth  are  to  advance 
with  the  fame  facility'.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  teeth- 
ing every  acute  difeale  is  more  than  ufually  dairgerous  ; and 
it  is  alfo  a well  eltablilhed  fail,  that  infants,  in  a crowded 


city,  are  more  liable  to  pain  and  alarming  fymptoms  at  that 
time  of  life  than  thofe  reared  in  the  country. 

The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  complaints  attending 
teething,  fhould  confiil  in  moderating  the  pain,  in  regulating 
the  Hate  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  continued  employment  of 
every  means  calculated  to  promote  the  general  health  of  the 
infant.  With  thefe  views,  fmall  quantities  of  anodyne  balfatn 
may'  be  rubbed  on  the  hack-bone  at  bed-time,  when  the  in- 
fant feems  to  be  greatly  pained.  He  ought  to  he  fed  with 
beef-tea  twice  a-day,  if  weakly',  and  if  his  bowels  be  loofc  ; 
and  fltould  be  kept  as  mucii  as  poliiblc  in  the  open  air  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  ; tlie  cold  bath  ought  not  to  be 
laid  afide  in  thefe  cafes,  unlefs  other  concurrent  diforders 
fliould  render  it  nceeflary,  as  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
promote  general  llrength.  I.,oofenels,  if  excellive,  muH  he 
moderated  ; and  if  the  belly  be  bound  fliould  be  artificially 
induced  by  gentle  laxative  medicines.  When  rcHlefs  during 
the  night,  the  child  ihould  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  carried 
about  in  a cool  airy  room-;  and  if  not  relieved  m a lltort  time, 
he  ought  to  be  put  into  a warm  bath.  Finally,  he  Ihould 
be  allowed  fomething  to  rub  his  gums  witii,  vvdiicli  wHI 
both  gratify  his  wilhes,  and  tend  to  promote  the  abforption 
of  the  parts  inclofing  the  tooth.  A piece  of  wax-candic,  or 
of  recent  liquorice-root,  is  preferable  to  coral;  though  th.e 
latter  fubilancc  is  in  no  other  rcfpcdl  injurious  than  that  it 
may  be,  by  awkwardnefs,  forced  into  the  noilrll  or  eye. 

The  management,  when  alarming  fymptoms  take  place, 
muH  be  varied  according  to  circuinllances  ; but  in  evtry 
cafe  the  indications  to  be  fulfdled  are,  to  cut  afunder  the 
parts  which  rcfiH  the  protrufion  of  the  tootli  or  teeth,  and 
to  palliate  diHreffing  or  troublefome  complaints.  Some  of 
thefe,  which  occur  alfo  under  other  circumilances,  will  be 
noticed  immediately'.  See  alio  Dentition.  Hamilton's 
Flints,  See.  p.  73,  ft  fcq. 

Canker  of  the  incut  h,  c^.ncrum  oris,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
mod  commonly  connedled  with  dentition  ; it  is  fometimes 
troublefome  to  remove,  but  commonly  a trivial  complaint. 
It  fometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  the  flrH  month.  Dr.  Un- 
derwood fays  ; at  others,  about  the  time  ot  teething ; and 
frequently  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years,  when  cliiluren  are 
fnedding  their  firll  teeth,  and  tlie  fecond  are  making  their 
way  through  the  gums.  It  confiHs  ot  little  foul  fores  cover- 
ing the  gums,  and  extending  fometimes  to  the  inlide  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks.  It  is  faid  to  occur  during  teething  moH 
frequently  where  the  gums  have  not  been  lanced.  It  is 
generally  eafily'  cured  by  keeping  the  body  open,  and  by 
the  ufe  of  fomc  mild  aliringent  application  to  the  mouth. 
As  much  white  vitriol,  or  rock  alum,  as  will  give  a mode- 
rate roughnefs  to  a little  honey,  is  uliiully  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  ; or  if  it  fliould  not  effedl  a cure  when  the  complaint 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  teething,  it  will  generally 
go  away  as  foon  as  the  teeth  are  protruded.  F'he  worll 
fpecies  of  this  complaint,  witnefled  by  Dr.  Underwood,  has 
occurred  daring  the  fecond  period  of  dentition,  wlicn  a child 
has  been  fhedding  a number  of  teeth  together,  leaving  the 
decayed  Humps  behind,  which  have  been  negledled  to  be 
drawn  out.  'Ehc  whole  gums  wi'l  then  fometimes  be  fpongy', 
or  dilfolve  into  foul  fpreading  ulcers  ; and  fmall  apertures 
will  be  formed,  communicating  from  one  part  to  another, 
accompanied  with  an  oozing  of  a fetid  and  fometimes  puru- 
lent dilcharge.  If  the  Humps  of  the  decay'cd  teeth  are 
eafily  acccflible,  they  ought  to  be  cxtracled,  and  feme  allrin- 
gent  applications  made  to  the  parts,  confilling  of  myrrh, 
Peruvian  bark,  alum,  or  cryHals  of  tartar,  made  into  a paHe 
with  honey  of  rofes,  or  lotions  made  with  the  lame  ingre- 
dients, aitringent  tindlures,  or  mineral  acids. 

fi  4.  Bc'ivel  Complaints. — Under  tliishead  wc  lhall  include 
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infants: 

the  diforders  of  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  acidity  in  flie  iiril  paffages;  there  is  generalljj 
organs  conneCled  witli  it,  both  by  fannion  and  {Inifture.  griping  and  fretfulnefs,  but  the  complaint  is  not  dangerous. 
Thefe  conlUtute,  perhaps,  t!ie  moil  important  tribe  of  the  It  generally  yields  to  a laxative,  or,  in  very  young  infants, 
dileafes  of  children  j inafmuch  as  they  not  only  produce  con-  to  a medicine  compofed  of  a little  magnelia  and  rhubarb, 
fiderable  dillrefs  by  their  direct  effect  in  deranging  the  with  a little  diltilled  water  of  dill  or  penny-royal,  with  a 
functions,  but  are  likewife  indirectly  the  f iurce  of  numerous,  few  drops  of  ammoniacal  fpirit,  or  of  the  compound  tincture 
fevere,  and  even  fatal  conilitutional  maladies,  both  chronic  of  camphor.  The  nurfe’s  food  fliould  be  regulated  in  this 
and  acute.  The  diforders  of  the  itomach,  indeed,  are  leldom  cafe,  and  the  infant  ouo-ht  to  have  no  other  food,  in  addition 


very  formidable  or  troublefome  in  early  life  ; but  the  de- 
rangements of  the  biliary  fecretion,  of  the  inteilinal  canal, 
and  cf  the  mefcnteric  glands  and  abforbents,  which  are 
much  connefted  with  each  other,  are  produitive  of  much 
mifehiet  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy  and  childliood. 

Sicknefs  and  Vom'ting — A (light  degree  of  ficknefs  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  in  infants,  as  their  Itomach  is  fo 
irritable,  that  it  readily  rejects  any  overload  of  food.  But 
this  fpontaneous  puking  is  attended  with  little  violence  to  the 
flomach  ; the  milk,  or  other  aliment,  feems  to  come  up 
witliout  any  feniihle  aftion  of  the  part,  or  any  reaching  effort 
of  the  cliild  : and  when  the  food  is  brought  up  immediately 
after  fucking  or  feeding,  and  in  an  almoil  unchanged  (late. 
Inch  (icknefs  is  obferved  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a 
thriving  (late.  Unlefs  when  the  ficknefs  is  extremely  vio- 
lent, therefore,  or  long  continued,  it  is  feldom  neceffary  to 
interfere.  But  when  means  are  required  to  moderate  or  to 
allay  it,  we  muft  endeavour  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  the 
vomiting,  and  apply  them  accordingly.  The  caufes  of 
ficknefs  at  the  flomach  in  infants  are  either  fome  altered  con- 
dition of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  or  the  prefence  of  fome  indigef- 
tible  fubllance  in  the  ftomach.  If  the  nurfe  have  been  under 
the  inlliicnce  of  any  violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  or  if  fhe 
have  begun  to  be  out  of  order,  or  even  to  have  the  feelings 
preceding  that  event,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  fome 
morbid  change  in  the  milk.  During  the  progrefs  of  teeth- 
ing, the  increafed  quantity  of  faliva,  together  with  its  acri- 
mony, proves  occafionally  the  caufe  of  ficknefs.  In  fucli 
cafes  the  ftomach  may  require  tlie  difeharge  of  its  contents 
by  means  of  a gentle  emetic  : a little  warm  water  or  chamo- 
mile tea,  or,  at  the  moll,  fome  preparation  of  ipecacuan,  will 
anfwcr  tliis  purpofe.  Antimonials,  in  dofes  which  excite 
vomiting,  arc  frequently  injurious  to  infants,  and  fometimes 
aftually  fink,  with  great  rapidity,  the  living  powers.  When 
the  s-omiting  is  kept  up  by  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  fometimes  the  confequcnce  ofits  aclionshavingbeendillurb- 
ed  by  a caufe  already  removed,  flight  cordials  and  aromatics 
may  be  given  to  llrengthen  the  organ  and  abate  its  fenlibility, 
and  if  thefe  fail,  fome  llimulant  or  anodyne  may  be  applied 
externally. 

It  mull  be  obh-rved,  however,  that  habitual  vomiting  from 
ovcr-dillention  of  the  ftomach,  to  which  many  infants  are 
liable,  may  lay  the  foundation  for  future  weaknei's  of  the 
digeilivc  organs,  and  (hould  therefore  be  guarded  againft  by 
cfiTv  precaution.  For  this  reafon,  infants  ought  not  to  be 
allowi  d to  fuck  too  much  at  a time,  and  large  quantities  of 
Ipoon-mcat  (hould  never  be  given  in  the  early  months. 

Diarrhea  or  hoofemfs — The  natural  appearance  of  the 
ftools  of  infants  (hould  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner.  In 
general  the  colour  is  that  of  a bright  orange,  the  confidence 
IS  pulpy  and  curdled,  and  iIk'  fmell  is  not  offenfive.  Any 
deviation  in  thefe  reipeefs  marks  Ibme  dileafed  (late  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  Durin,{  infancy,  from  two  to  four 
evacuations,  within  tlie  twenty-four  iicurs,  feem  necclfary  and 
ufeful  ; and  even  wliere  tluit  number  is  exceeded,  it  ri  not 
to  be  regarded  as  injurious,  unlefs  the  health  be  impaired,  or 
the  flelh  be  rendered  flabby.  The  appearance  ol  the  ftools, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhcea,  is  very  various.  When  they  are  green, 
•iid  at  the  fame  lime  emit  a four  fmell,  which  arifes  from  the 


to  the  milk,  than  arrow-root. 

Slimy  ftools  are  generally  the  efFedl  of  expofure  to  cold, 
though  they  occafionally  arife  from  fome  irritation  or  accu- 
mulation in  the  bowels.  In  both  cafes  they  are  apt  to  be 
flightly  (freaked  with  blood.  If  there  be  violent  pain,  or 
fymptoms  of  fever,  introfufceptioii  is  to  be  dreaded.  A 
dofe  of  cold-drawn  caftor  oil,  togetlier  with  the  warm-bath, 
or  fomentation  of  the  belly  with  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  are  commonly  all  that  are  neceflary,  if  the  difeafe  be 
attended  to  at  the  beginning.  Where  (limy  ftools  are  of 
the  colour  of  clay,  and  emit  a putrid  fmell,  the  infant  loon 
becomes  emaciated,  and  the  difeafe  often  terminates  fatally, 
though  its  progrefs  be  flow.  Alteratives,  with  opiate  fric- 
tions and  occafional  purgatives,  alford  the  chief  means  of 
relief.  If  the  infant  be  Hill  at  the  bread,  the  milk  fliouid  be 
changed,  a praflice  whicli  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  in- 
llance  where  there  is  great  tendency  to  loofenefs. 

The  moft  dillreffing  cafes  of  diarrlicea  are  thofe  in  which 
the  llools  are  liquid,  brown,  black,  or  clay-coloured,  and 
of  an  offenfive  fmell.  As  tlie  difordcr  proceeds,  very  un- 
favourable fymptoms  occur,  fuch  as  emaciation  and  drymefs 
of  the  fl<in,  fwelling  or  ftuinking  of  the  belly,  with  an  al- 
tered appearance  of  the  countenance  ; and  there  is  a conflant 
fretting  or  peeviflmefs  of  temper.  Swellings  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin,  and  a little  unenfinefs  of  breathing,  as  if  thers 
were  a flight  tendency  to  cough,  arc  alfo  very  unfavourable 
fymptoms.  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  the  purging  is  the  cf- 
fetl  of  a difeafed  (late  of  fome  of  the  digeltive  organs,  or  of 
the  mefenteric  glands  ; but  in  others  it  arifes  from  an  ir- 
regular aclion  of  the  former  organs.  In  tlicfe  diforders  fome 
praftitioners  begin  the  treatment  by  the  ufe  of  euKtics 
but  the  advantages  of  thefe  medicines  arc  not  very  obvious, 
while  the  difadvantages  refulting  from  their  debilitating  and 
irritating  qualities  in  the  ftomach  are  fometimes  unequivocal. 
On  the  whole,  the  continued  ufe  of  alterative  medicines, 
which  maintained  a Heady  but  gentle  adlion  upon  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  adjoining  vifeera,  feems  to  be  the 
moft  fuccefsful  treatment  in  thefe  complaints  ; the  phyfician, 
at  the  fame  time,  correcling  and  modifying  their  operation 
according  to  circumllances,  and  palliating  urgent  fymproins. 
Part  of  the  diet,  in  thefe  cafes,  (hould  coiifift  of  weak  beef 
tea  or  chicken  broili,  with  rice,  or  boiled  cow’s  milk  with 
baked  flour,  or  arrow-root.  The  occafional  ufe  of  injcflions 
of  thin  (larch  and  laudanum,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or 
ten  drops  of  tlie  latter  to  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  former, 
may  be  euq-.loyed  to  moderate  the  diicharge  when  the 
(Irength  is  much  reduced. 

Of  the  fevere  and  often  fatal  fpecics  of  diarrhoea,  juft 
alluded  to,  there  is  one  form  whiclr  is  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  the  “ nueaning  brajh,”  and  wliich  has  been 
well  deferibed  by  Dr.  Cheyiie.  (Effays  on  the  Difeales- 
of  Cliildren.  Eft.  ii.)  It  occurs  after  weaning  a child  too 
fuddenly,  efpecially  at  an  unfavourable  foafon,  as  the  autumn. 
It  commences,  fometimes  two  or  three  days  after  weaning, 
but  frequently  not  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with  a purging 
and  griping,  and  green  (lools.  This,  being  errencoufly 
aferibed  to  teething,  is  perhaps  ncgledled,  and  the  lymp- 
toms  increafe,  a retching  and  vomiting  fnpervene,  and  are 
gradually  followed  by  a loathing  of  every  kind  of  food, 
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smaciatlon  and  foftnefs  of  the  flefh,  reftlefTnefs,  third,  and 
fever  of  a he£lic  charafter.  But  the  moil  charafti-rittic 
fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is  a conllant  pccviilinefs,  the  effeft 
of  uiiceafing  griping  pain,  exprefled  by  the  whine  of  the 
child,  but  efpecially  by  the  fettled  difcontent  of  its  features. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  evacuations  from  the 
belly  (liew  very  different  adlions  of  the  inteftines,  and  great 
changes  in  the  biliary  fecretion  ; for  they  are  fometimes  of 
a natural  colour,  at  other  times  flimy  and  afh-coloured,  and 
fometimes  lienteric.  The  difeafe  feldom  proves  fatal  before 
the  iixth  or  feventh  week  ; but  fometimes  an  earlier  ter- 
mination is  fuddenly  produced  by  inccffant  vomiting  and 
purging,  or  by  convulfions,  from  the  extreme  irritation  in 
the  Ijowels. 

By  diffedlion  Dr.  Cheyne  afcertained  the  date  of  the 
vifcera  in  children  who  had  died  of  this  difeafe.  In  every 
cafe  the  inteftinal  canal,  from  the  llomach  downward, 
abounded  with  fingnlar  contradlions,  and  had  in  its  courfe 
one  or  more  intus-fufceptions  ; the  liver  was  exceedingly 
firm,  larger  than  natural,  and  of  a bright  red  colour  ; and 
the  gall-bladder,  which  was  enlarged,  contained  a dark-green 
bile.  In  dome  didedlions  the  mefenteric  glands  were  found 
fwelled  and  inflamed  ; in  others,  however,  they  were  fcarccly 
enlarged,  and  had  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  in- 
creafed  fecretion  of  acrid  bile,  or  rather  to  the  morbid  ftate 
of  the  liver  which  .occafions  this  ; and  that  the  extremely 
irritable  (late  of  the  whole  abdominal  vifcera,  marked  by 
the  fpafmodic  contraftions  and  intus-fufceptions.  See.  is 
occafioned  by  the  prefence  and  paffage  of  this  acrid  ex- 
cretion. 

As  the  exciting  caufe  of  this  weaning  Irajh  is  apparently 
too  fudden  an  alteration  of  the  diet  of  a child  at  an  unfit 
feafon,  it  follows  that  children  ought  at  all  times,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  autumn,  to  be  weaned  gradually,  and 
well  accullomed  to  the  food  on  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  fubfitl  before  they  are  finally  taken  from  the  bread. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  or  even  later,  when  the 
attack  is  flight,  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  a dole  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains,  at  the  interval 
of  two  days  between  each  dofe  ; and  tliat,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  child  fliould  take  half  or  a third  part  of  a grain  of 
ipecacuan  powder,  mixed  with  fix  or  eight  grains  of  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  a fmall  portion  of  fome  aromatic  powder,  as 
caflia,  every  four  or  five  hours.  A flarch  glyfler,  with  five 
or  fix  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiflered  at  bed 
time  with  advantage,  if  there  be  much  griping  along  with 
the  purging.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  remedies,  however,  will 
depend  upon  a flridl  attention  to  diet.  An  animal  diet  pro- 
duces lefs  irritation  than  one  wh.iili  is  folely  com.pofed  of 
vegetable  matter.  Eggs,  the  finer  kmd  of  light  fliip-bifcuit, 
or  arrow-root,  cullard,  the  juice  of  lean  meat,  plain  ani- 
mal jellies,  broths  freed  from  their  oily  part,  and  milk,  are 
proper  articles  of  noiirifliment.  The  breafl  milk  might 
perhaps  be  reftored  with  advantage.  Vegetables  of  all 
forts,  particularly  fruits,  acids,  and  compofitions  of  which 
fugar  or  butter  form  a part,  and  fermented  liquors  of 
every  kind  fliould  be  llridtly  prohibited.  The  feet  fliould 
be  "kept  warm  by  woollen  dockings,  and  flannel  worn  next 
the  fl<in  ; and  the  warm  bath  and  fomentations  may  be  fre- 
quently ufed  to  alleviate  the  contiiinal  I'pr.iins.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
however,  taught  by  fubfequent  experience,  recommends 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel  as  thi-  mod  efTeclual  remedy  again il 
the  weaning  brafh,  and  other  chronic  forms  of  bilious, 
diarrhoea.  Ele  generally  gave  iialf  a grain  of  calomel,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  or  a grain  every  night,  for  a week  or  ten 
days.  After  the  tliirol  or  iburili  dofe  there  is  generally  a 


great  change,  lie  fays,  m the  colour  of  the  alvlne  difeharge  j 
it  becomes  of  a dark  mahogany  colour,  and  is  in  general 
more  ofFenfive.  When  this  change  takes  place  it  produces 
a favourable  change  in  the  diforder.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
children  become  free  from  fever,  more  placid,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  more  their  appetite  returns,  with  their  former 
complexion,  and  every  other  demon dration  of  health.  He 
never  found,  he  adds,  in  the  many  cafes  in  v.'hicli  he  has 
given  calomel,  that  it  produced  falivation,  or  any  other 
unpleafant  effedl.  Cheyne,  Effay  ii.  On  the  Bowel  Com- 
plaints more  immediately  connedled  with  the  Biliary  Se- 
cretion. 

Cqjlivenefs. — This  oppofite  condition  of  the  bowels, though 
fcldorn  occurring  in  young  infants,  is  produdtive,  in  children 
a little  more  advanced,  of  many  diftrefling  complaints.  Some 
infants,  indeed,  feem  to  be  habitually  coftive ; and  there  is 
certainly  a confiderable  variety,  in  refpcdl  to  the  Hate  of 
the  bowels,  in  different  individuals.  But  what  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  collivenefs  is  never  to  be  regarded  .as  a na- 
tural deviation  peculiar  to  any  infant : it  is  always  iho 
effed  of  difeafe,  or  of  the  mirfe’s  milk,  or  of  the  food.  If 
one  copious  evacuation  take  place  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  infant  be  thriving,  there  is  no  occafioii  for  inter- 
ference ; but  if  there  be  any  greater  torpor  of  the  bowels 
than  this,  fuitable  remedies  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  ge- 
nerally proper  to  treat  the  cafe  at  tirft  as  if  it  were  the 
confcqucnce  of  difeafe  ; and  on  this  account  a brifle  laxa- 
tive may  be  given  every  day,  for  four  or  five  times  fuc- 
ceffively.  The  bell  laxatives  for  infants  arc  manna,  calcined 
magnefia,  calomel,  and  cold  drawn  caflor-oil ; and  Dr.  Ha- 
milton recommends  a laxative  fyrup,  prepared  with  treacle 
and  a ftrong  infulion  of  fenna. 

Where  thefe  means  fail,  there  is  reafon  to  attribute  the 
collivenefs  to  the  nurfe's  milk.  Sometimes  that  peculiar 
ftate  of  the  milk  may  be  altered  by  regulating  the  diet, 
and  opening  freely  the  bowels  of  the  nurlc.  While  proper 
means  are  tried  for  this  purpofe,  the  infant’s  bowels  are 
to  be  kept  clear  by  fome  mild  laxative.  But  if  it  be  found 
that  the  milk  dill  poffeffes  that  injurious  quality,  the  nurfe 
fliould,  if  pofilble,  be  changed.  Where  tiiis  cannot  be  done, 
four  or  five  drops  of  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  night  at  bed-time,  and  inllead  of  the  ordinary 
food,  panada,  made  with  fmall  beer  and  treacle,  fliould  be 
fubllituted. 

Temporary  collivenefs  may  be  at  any  time  removed  by 
a fuppolltory,  made  of  a fmall  piece  of  yellow  foap,  fliaped 
like  a very  large  Dutch  writing-quill.  This  may  be  ren- 
dered more  powerful,  if  neceffary,  by  being  dipped,  previous 
to  ufe,  into  fome  powdered  fea-lalt.  Suppofitories  are  more 
efficacious  in  infants,  and  much  more  eafily  managed  than 
glyilers,  though  thefe  latter  means  are  alfo  fometimes  ule- 
ful.  Ill  cafes  of  oblliuate  conliipation,  attended  with  fymp- 
toins  of  great  opprefiion,  aloes,  fufpended  in  treacle  or 
fyrup,  is  more  pow'erful  than  any  other  laxative  ; from  four 
to  eight  grains  may  be  thus  given  for  a dofe.  Many  prac- 
titioners err,  Dr.  Hamilton  affirms,  by  dirccling  too  fmall 
dofes  of  la.xative  medicines  for  infants. 

At  a more  advanced  period  of  childhood,  a morbid  ftate 
of  tiie  alimentary  canal,  of  which  coJUvenefs  is  a confpi- 
cuous  fymptom,  frequently  occurs,  and  is  the  fource  of 
feveral  varieties  of  difeafe,  both  chronic  and  acute,  which 
conftitute  perhaps  the  moll  frequent  maladies  of  llie  puerile 
age.  The  firft  of  thefe,  to  which  we  ftiall  diredt  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  has  been  called,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  fenior, 
phyftcian  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  mnrafmiis. 
bee  his  Obfervations  on  Purgative  Medicines,  chap.  iii. 
edit.  2d. 
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Marafmus  includes  a variety  of  fymptoms  which  affeft 
children  r>f  both  fexes.  The  difeafe  fteals  on  gradually, 
and  the  following  are  the  early  fymptoms  by  wdiich  it  is 
cliaradferizcd  : a fliiggiflinefs,  and  laflitude  on  flight  exer- 
tion, dci  nirity  and  lofs  of  appetite,  a flabbinefs  and  wailing 
of  the  muicular  flelh,  fiilnefs  of  the  features,  and  palencfs 
or  pally  colour  of  the  countenance,  fwelling  of  the  upper 
lip,  a conflant  itching  of  the  nofe,  foetid  breath,  witli  a 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  an  irregular  and  generally  collive  Hate 
of  the  bowels,  and  a change  in  the  colour  and  odour  of  the 
faeces.  When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  fome  time 
other  more  urgent  complaints  enfue.  There  is  an  alternate 
palenefs  and  fluihing  of  the  countenance,  followed  by  heat 
and  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  feeble  and  quick  pulfe,  thirll,  great 
fretfulncfs,  increafing  debility,  and  dilhirbed  fleep,  during 
which  the  little  patients  grind  or  gnaih  their  teeth,  and 
arc  fubjedl  to  involuntary  ttarting,  and  twitching  of  the 
different  mufcles,  and,  when  awake,  to  a conflant  picking 
of  the  noflrils  or  lips,  or  even  of  the  eyes,  and  to  involuntary 
gclliculations,  approaching  to  convulflons. 

Ever^-  cafe  of  marafmus  does  not  neceffarily  include  all 
thefe  fymptoms  ; for  they  occur  in  different  combinations. 
I'he  difeafe  appears  mofl  commonly  among  weak  and  in- 
firm children,  whether  they  are  fo  from  delicacy  of  con- 
flitution,  or  from  incidental  caufes.  It  is  particularly 
prevalent  in  large  and  populous  cities,  where  children  are 
deprived  of  ready  accefs  to  exercife  in  pure  air,  and  ficken 
and  pine  in  the  nurfery  ; or  when  they  are  confined  in 
crowded  and  airlefs  fchool-rooms,  wdiiiher  they  are  fent,  partly 
for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and  partly,  to  ufc  a com- 
mon phrafe,  with  the  view  of  being  kept  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Children  alfo,  who  are  employed  in  manufadlories,  where 
their  occupation  and  confinement  are  fuch  as  to  weaken 
and  enervate  them,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  dif- 
eafe. Irregularity  in  diet  and  improper  food  alfo  give  rife 
to  marafmus.  It  is  accordingly  obferved  to  prevail  moll 
in  the  fummer  and  autumn,  the  feafons  wdiich  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  eating  unripe  fruit  and  vegetable  articles  from 
the  garden. 

Marafmus  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  prefence 
of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  afearidss,  which 
are  often  paffed  in  great  numbers  by  children,  are  not  ac- 
companied, except  incidentally,  by  the  fymptoms  of  ma- 
rafmus ; and  the  tania,  or  tape-worm,  is  altogether  un- 
known in  infancy  and  childhood.  The /uwi/vVwr,  or  round 
worm,  mud  therefore  be  the  generally  fuppofed  caufe  of 
the  fymptoms  of  marafmus.  But  the  difeafe  occurs,  in 
numerous  inllances,  and  is  cured,  when  no  worms  are  fecn  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prefence  of  lumhrici  in  the 
bowels  is  by  no  means  an  uniform  caufe  of  bad  health,  and 
has  been  frequently  noticed  when  marafmus  did  not  occur. 
Various  anthelmintic  medicines,  however,  have  been  fuc- 
ceffively  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  upon  the 
fuppofition  cf  the  exillence  of  worms  ; but  the  utility  of 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  found  to  be  moll  beneficial, 
Dr,  Hamilton  believes  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the 
purgative  powers  which  they  poffeffed.  He  fays,  “ when 
I confider  the  languor  and  laflitude  which  precede  this  ma- 
rafmus ; when  I recolledt  the  conllitutional  or  acquired 
debility  of  thofe  who  are  more  particularly  expofed  to  be 
affedled  by  it ; inllead  of  adopting  the  common  opinion  of 
its  being  occalioned  by  worms,  I am  more  difpofed  to 
think,  that  a torpid  (late,  or  weakened  aftion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
whence  proceed  coflivenefs,  diftention  of  the  bowels,  and  a 
peculiar  irritation,  the  confequence  cf  remora  of  the  faeces. 
I have  accordingly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  employing 


purgative  medicines  for  the  cure  of  this  marafmus  ; the 
object  is  to  remove  indurated  and  foetid  faces,  the  accu- 
mulation perhaps  of  months  ; and  as  this  objedl  is  accorn- 
plifliing,  the  gradual  return  of  appetite  and  vigour  mark 
the  progrefs  of  recovery.”  Obf.  on  Purg.  Med.  p.  51. 

Since  the  pradlical  conclulions  are  the  fame,  it  is  not  of 
material  importance  by  what  theoretical  views  they  are  fup- 
ported  ; but  we  accord  with  the  following  obfervations  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  junior,  (profeffor  of  midwifery  at  Edin- 
burgh, vvhofe  excellent  “ Hints  for  the  Treatment  of  the 
principal  Difeafes  of  Infants,  &c.”  we  have  before  quoted.) 
“■  There  can  be  little  doubt,”  he  fays,  “ that  neither  the  mere 
accumulation  of  the  llools,  nor  the  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
on  which  that  appears  to  depend,  can  explain  the  various 
fymptoms  produced  by  this  condition  of  the  digeflive  or- 
gans. There  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  an  al- 
tered aClion,  not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  but  alfo- 
in  the  liver  and  ladleals,  perhaps  in  all  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  digeflion  of  the  food.  When  this  has  continued  for 
a certain  time,  the  accumulation  of  acrid  matter,  which  is 
the  confequence,  adds  greatly  to  the  irritation,  and  while  all 
this  is  going  on,  the  circulating  juices  become  depraved.’’ 
Hints,  &c.  p.  1 1_^. 

In  the  treatment  of  marafmus,  then,  the  leading  objedls  are, 
to  remove  the  accumulating  mafs  of  morbid  and  irritating 
fasces  from  the  bowels,  to  alter  the  morbid  aftions  of  tlie 
digeflive  organs,  and  to  palliate  the  dillrefling  fymptoms 
which  occur.  The  two  firll,  which  are  the  curative  indica- 
tions, are  both  fulfilled  by  a fleady  and  perfevering  admi- 
niflration  of  purgative  medicines. 

In  the  incipient  flage,  while  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  bow- 
els are  not  altogether  torpid  and  inaftive,  neither  are  they 
overloaded  with  accumulated  fxces.  Mild  purgatives,  there- 
fore, repeated  at  proper  intervals,  effedl  a cure.  They  pre- 
ferve  the  bowels  in  proper  a£lion,  carry  off  fseces  which  had 
begun  to  be  offenfive  and  hurtful,  and  prevent  farther  accu- 
mulation. The  difeafe  yields  in  a few  days  to  this  treat- 
ment, and  all  that  is  farther  required  is  fome  tonic  medi- 
cine, which  fliall  flrengthen  the  llomach  and  bowels,  to- 
gether with  a due  regulation  of  diet,  and  occafionally  a 
purgative  at  bed-time,  the  patient  being  likewife  much  in 
the  open  air.  Preparations  of  iron  are  found  the  bell  to-, 
nics  in  thefe  cafes  ; and  children  readily  take  the  vviiie  of 
iron,  or  the  filings  covered  with  fugar.  In  felcfting  the 
purgatives,  it  is  neceffary  to  flatter  the  tafte  of  our  young 
patients.  Powder  of  jalap  is  not  altogether  unpleafant  : 
the  mild  neutral  falls,  dilfolved  in  a fuitable  quantity  of 
beef  tea,  are  alfo  convenient  purgatives:  but  calomel  will 
prove,  on  feveral  accounts,  the  mofl  certain  and  ufeful 
remedy  of  this  kind. 

When  the  confirmed  flage  of  marafmus  has  been  allowed' 
to  arrive,  manifeil  danger  threatens  the  young  fufferer,  whofe* 
remaining  flefh  and  flrength  are  rapidly  wafled  by  the  fuper-- 
vening  fever  ; while  proflration  and  depravity  of  appetite 
withhold  neceffary  nourifhment,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  inadlive  flate  of  the  bowels,  and  greater  bulk  of  fecu- 
lent matter,  throw  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
cure.  Under  tliefe  circumdanccs,  an  aftive  practice  fliould 
bo  adopted,  with  the  view  of  flimulating  the  inteflines,  and 
of  putting  the  colledled  mafs  in  motion  without  delay. 
Thefe  ends  are  bell  obtained  by  giving  fmall  dofes  of  the 
purgative  medicine,  and  by  repeating  thefe  frequently,  fo 
that  the  latter  dofes  may  fnpport  the  effefts  of  the  pre-- 
ceding  ones.  When  the  bowels  are  once  opened,  flronger 
purgatives,  given  at  longer  intervals,  will  accomplifli  the 
cure. 

While  the  purgative  medicines  are  thus  exhibited,  it  is 
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aVfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  have  full  information  of  their 
effefts,  to  infpeft  daily  what  is  pafied  by  Itool.  The  fmell 
and  appearance  of  the  fa:ccs  arc  a criterion  ot  tlie  progreis 
that  is  made  in  the  cure,  and  direct  the  farther  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  purgatives.  This  infpeCtion  is  the  more  necef- 
fary, as  we  cannot  expeift  the  information  wc  want  from 
our  little  patients,  and  we  fliall  often  look  for  it  in  vain 
from  the  attendants,  whofe  prejudices,  and  whofe  ignorance 
of  our  views,  prevent  them  from  feeing  t!»c  propriety  of  the 
inquiry.  During  the  prevalence  of  ibis  difeafe,  the  faeces 
are  dark,  foetid,  and  varying  from  a collive  confidence  to 
that  of  clay,  and  are  often  fluid  ; and  fuck  tliey  appear 
upon  the  firft  exhibition  of  the  purgative  medicines.  It 
may  he  obferved,  tliat  the  recovery  of  the  fick  keeps  pace 
with  the  return  of  faeces  of  a natural  colour,  form,  and 
fmell, — a change  which  the  repetition  of  purgatives  docs  not 
fail  to  produce. 

While  the  purgatives  are  given  in  this  manner,  in  the 
confirmed  date  of  marafmus,  in  which  tlie  obftinacy  of  the 
difeafe  is  fometimes  great,  and  the  danger  attending  it  im- 
minent, nourifliing  food,  of  light  and  digellible  quality, 
and  fuited  to  the  tade  of  the  patient,  and  the  moderate  ufe 
of  wine,  are  much  required.  For  fome  time  after  the 
fymptoms  have  difappeared,  it  is  expedient  to  continue  a 
mild  dimulus  to  the  bowels.  As  they  have  recently  fuf- 
fered,  and  have  been  weakened  by  over-dill  ntion,  they  are 
apt  to  favour  fubfequrnt  accumulation  of  fceces,  the  fore- 
runner of  a relapfe,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  the  more,  as  the 
patients  have  been  weakened  by  the  previous  difeafe.  And 
fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  danger,  this  gentle  fo- 
licitation  of  the  alvine  difeharge,  (for  it  ought  to  be  gentle,) 
is  the  greated  promoter  of  recovery.  (Hamilton’s  Obf.  on 
Piirg.)  At  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  ilrengthening  medicines, 
fuch  as  chalybeates,  and  the  infufions  of  bitter  vegetables, 
may  be  employed  with  fome  advantage  to  complete  the 
cure. 

As  moi'a/mus  proceeds  from  fymptoms  of  flight  indifpo- 
fition,  which  are  eafily  obviatad  by  proper  dimulus  and  eva- 
cuation of  the  bowels,  through  a feries  of  others  which 
become  daily  more  and  more  obdinate  and  dangerous,  the 
health  of  children  fliould  be  watched  with  great  alTiduity. 
Prodration  and  depravity  of  appetite,  a changing  complex- 
ion, tumefadlion  of  the  abdomen,  fcanty  and  unnatural 
dools,  and  foetid  breath,  indicate  approaching  danger.  When 
thefe,  therefore,  are  obferved,  the  afiidance  of  medicine 
fhould  be  relorted  to,  by  the  prompt  ufe  of  which  much 
eventual  dillrefs,  and  even  death  itfelf,  may  be  prevented.  • 
But  other  confiderations  call  for  this  afllduity.  Marafmus 
has  a clofe  connection  with  fome  other  formidable  difeafes, 
aaid  either  precedes  or  feems  to  accompany  them  ; of  thefe 
we  may  notice  more  particularly  two,  hydrocephalus  and 
epihpfy. 

. Ot  the  H\DROcr,pn.VLUS  internus,  the  bane  of  infancy 
:ind  of  childhood,  we  have  given  an  ample  account  under 
its  proper  head.  The  pathology  of  the  dilcafe  has  been  the 
fubjeCt  of  much  variety  of  opinion,  and  is  Hill  involved  in 
fome  obfeurity.  Thus  much,  however,  is  known,  that  it 
often  deals  flowly  on,  with  fymptoms  refembling  thofe  of 
incipient  marafmus ; and  that  where  it  has  been  believed  to 
exid,  from  the  prefence  of  fome  of  its  mod  charaCleridic 
fvrsptoms,  a diligent  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  has 
fucceeded  in  redoring  health.  Too  much  attention,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  paid,  to  prevent  the  confirmed  date  of  ma- 
rafmus. See  Hydrocephalus. 

Epdepfy,  which  is  a difeafe  mod  didrefllng  to  the  patient, 
and  perp  exing  to  the  phyfician,  alfo  often  appears  i.i  child- 
hood. It  is  confirmed  by  tlie  repetition  of  the  fits,  till  their 


frequency  and  the  force  of  habit  fix  it,  and  make  it  a condi- 
tutional  difeafe  for  life.  Now^  it  is  generally  underdood, 
that  the  fird  attacks  of  epilepfy  are  not  always  idiopathic, 
but  are  frequently  the  effetl  of  particular  irritation  of  the 
body  or  mind,  Tliere  are  numerous  indances,  indeed,  of 
irritation  of  the  body  inducing  epilepfy  ; and,  in  children, 
when  no  other  is  evident,  the  loaded  iiitedinc,  and  the 
morbid  change  induced  in  its  contents,  'in  the  courfe  of 
the  marafmus  above  deferihed,  may  be  ftifpedled  of  giving 
the  irritation  in  quedion.  In  fadt,  worms  in  the  inteflines 
(or  marafnms,  for  we  may  thus  interp>ret  the  language  of 
medical  writers)  have  been  mentioned  among  the  caufes  of 
epilepfy.  Surely,  therefore,  this  conlideration  fuggeds 
another  cogent  reafon  for  watclfing  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  marafmus : and  it  will  induce  us,  on  the  fird  at- 

tack of  ejiilepfy  in  children,  ariling  from  an  uncertain 
caufe,  to  fet  on  foot  a decided  and  adlive  courfe  of  pur- 
gative medicines  : and  not  to  incur  the  riik  of  allowing 

the  diieafe  to  flrike  root,  while  we  are  idly  employed  in 
the  exhibition  of  inert  and  ufelefs  vermifuge  medicines  ; 
or  are  groping  in  the  dark  in  qued  of  other  caufes  of  the 
difeafe,  or  of  uncertain  lemedies  for  their  removal. 

Colic  pains  are  not  uncommon  in  infants  at  the  bread  ; 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  bowels  renders  them  liable  to  be  af- 
fedled  by  the  mod  apparently  trifling  caufes.  Hence  expo- 
fure  to  cold,  inattention  to  changing  the  clothes  when  they 
become  wet,  too  great  a quantity  of  fpoon-mcat,  fome 
fault  in  the  milk,  too  large  dofes  of  magnefla,  and  a col- 
ledlion  of  acid  flime,  or  of  air  in  the  flomach  and  bowels, 
may  feverally  be  produdlive  of  this  complaint.  If  an  in- 
fant be  fretful  by  fits,  or  at  intervals,  if  its  upper  lip  look 
blueifli  or  livid,  if  it  writhe  or  contort  its  body,  and  draw 
up  its  limbs  towards  the  domach,  and  more  efpccially  if  it 
occafionally  pafs  wind,  which  feems  to  adbrd  relief,  there 
is  good  realon  to  fuppofe  it  afledted  with  colic.  The  lefler 
degrees  of  this  complaint  are  of  temporary  duration,  and 
fo  well  underdood,  that  a medical  pratiilioner  is  ieldom 
confulted  on  the  fubjedl.  But  the  more  violent  degrees  af- 
fume  an  appearance,  which  fcldom  fails  to  occafion  much 
anxiety  and  alarm.  Exedfive  and  long  continued  flirieking, 
great  fever,  indicated  by  the  heat  of  the  fliin  and  fludiing 
of  the  face,  opprefled  breathing  during  the  intervals  of  the 
fcreamiiig,  and  the  evidence  of  pain  being  occalioned  by  the 
flighted  prdfurc  on  the  belly,  are  the  ordinary  fymptoms 
in  I'uch  cafes. 

With  refpedl  to  one  of  the  caufes  of  colic  above-men- 
tioned, the  exhibition  of  too  much  magnefla,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  many  women,  from  the  bed  motives,  but  the 
mod  improper  views,  torment  their  infants  with  the  frequent 
adiuinidration  of  this  drug  : bccaufe  it  has  little  tade,  they 
naturally  imagine  that  it  can  do  no  injury.  But  its  opera- 
tion depends  on  ks  undergoing  a change,  by  combination 
with  acids,  in  the  domach  and  bowels,  which  gives  it  the 
fame  properties  as  the  laxative  falts  ; and  it  is  obvious,  if 
too  large  a dofe  of  thefe  occafion  colic  pains  in  grown 
perfons,  the  magnefla  mull,  when  given  in  too  great  quan- 
tity, or  when  there  is  much  predominant  acid  in  the  fird 
paflages,  produce  the  fame  effeds  in  infants.  Too  much 
I'ligar,  put  into  the  meat  of  children,  tends  to  generate 
much  acid  ; whence  it  gives  occafion  to  thefe  pains,  as  well 
as  to  the  green  colour  and  four  fmell  of  the  dools,  the 
green  colour  being  occafioned  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with 
the  bile. 

In  flight  degrees  of  colic,  a few  drops  of  Dalby’s  car- 
minative, mixed  with  fugar  and  water,  and  a dofe  of  cold 
drawn  caftor-oil,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  are  all  that  arc 
neceffary.  The  too  common  pradlice  of  giving  fpirits  and 
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wvater  to  infants  cannot  be  reprobated  in  terms  fufficiently 
llrong.  ProfefTor  Hamilton  afferts,  from  his  perfonal  know- 
ledge, that  many  infants  are  annually  deftroyed  in  Edin- 
burgh by  this  moft  unnatural  practice  ; and  we  have  too 
much  evidence  that  the  fame  prattice  is  conflantly  reforted 
to  by  nurfes  on  this  fide  the  T weed.  The  bed  mode  of 
preventing  flight  degrees  of  colic,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
infant  do  not  fuck  too  miu  h at  a time  ; to  promote  the 
difeharge  of  any  air  that  may  be  fvvallowed  while  fucking, 
by  gently  tofl'ing  the  child  now  and  then  before  his  llomach 
be  filled  ; to  proportion  the  quantity  of  fpoon-meat  to  the 
powers  of  his  digellion  ; and  to  regulate  the  diet  of  the 
nurfe,  as  it  is  now  well  known,  that  after  certain  articles 
of  food,  (fuch  as  particular  kinds  of  malt -liquor  and  of  ve- 
getables,) a great  deal  more  air  than  ufual  is  feparated 
during  digeftion  from  the  milk. 

In  the  more  violent  degrees  of  colic,  the  treatment  mud 
be  varied  according  to  the  circumllances  of  the  individual 
cafe.  If  it  feem  to  arife  from  the  accumulation  of  dime, 
or  from  fome  fault  in  the  milk,  fuitablc  dofes  of  cold  drawn 
caflor-oil,  or  magnefia  and  rhubarb,  together  with  the  warm- 
bath,  or  fomentations  of  the  belly,  are  to  be  employed. 
But  if  the  bowels  be  quite  open,  and  the  complaint  have 
been  evidently  excited  by  expofure  to  cold,  or  fome  external 
circumllances;  along  with  the  warm-bath  or  fomentations,  opi- 
ates, in  the  form  of  anodyne  balfam,  rubbed  on  the  belly,  may 
be  fafely  preferibed.  Preparations  of  opium  fliould  almofl 
never  be  given  internally  to  infants,  as  they  may  do,  and  have 
done,  irieparable  mifehief.  Dr.  Hamilton  recommends  the 
tihfture  of  hyofeyamus  as  a fubftitute.  When  conilipation  at- 
tends colic,  the  moil  adlive  means  of  opening  the  bowels  are 
to  be  reforted  to.  For  this  purpofe  even  large  dofes  of  calo- 
mel, -followed  by  cold  drawn  callor-oil  and  laxative  glyfters, 
are  fometimes  infufiicient,  and  more  powerful  purgatives  mull 
be  devifed. 

Jntrofufeeptinn,  or  intus-fuferption,  is  a very  dangerous  difeafe, 
which  refembles  colic  fo  much,  that  it  fometimes  requires 
great  pradlical  difeernment  to  draw  the  line  of  dillindlion 
between  the  two  difeafes.  This  diforder  confids  of  the 
palTage  or  inverfion  of  one  portion  of  the  inteltines  into  an- 
other, together  with  a ftriclure  and  confequeiit  inflammation 
in  the  introfufeepted  portion.  Sometimes  thefe  are  fuch  as  to 
clofe  the  canal  ; but  in  other  cafes,  the  paflage  through  the 
gut,  though  nam)wed,  remains  free.  Introfufception  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  violent  irritation  and  fpafmodic  aclion  of  a part 
of  the  gut,  and  this  may  be  excited  by  worms,  by  morbid 
fsces,  or  undigelled  aliment,  by  dralHc  purgatives,  &c.  ; 
wlu’iice  it  is  fometiines  the  confequcnce  of  colic. 

If,  -along  with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  very  violent 
colic,  the  puife  be  unaaturally  flow,  or  if  there  be  urgent 
calls  to  void  the  llools,  and  nothing  but  flime,  or  (lime 
tinged  with  blood  be  pafled,  there  is  mucii  reafon  to  dread  the 
tX' Hence  of  this  difeafe. 

When  intrrfufception  is  difeovered  at  the  beginning,  it  often 
yields  to  the  ufe  of  leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  a medi- 
cine calculated  to  excite  both  vomiting  and  purging.  But 
if  its  nature  be  overlooked  or  mifunderilood,  even  for  a few 
hours,  the  fatal  event  can  hardly  be  prevented.  A dif- 
eharge of  blood  from  the  bowels,  but  more  often  (lupor  and 
ocCalional  convulfions,  precede  death.  Hamilton’s  “ Hints.” 
See  alfo  the  furgic.d  article  Intuo-,  or  Ls  rus-susCEi'TiON*. 

Proiapfus  ant,  or  falling  down  of  the  put,  that  is,  a partial 
everfion  of  the  rePum.  or  llraight  gut,  through  the  funda- 
ment# is  a common  effetl  of  bowel-complaints  in  weakly 
children  ; and  feems  to  confill  of  a relaxation  of  the  gut, 
which  is  forced  downwards  by  any  irritation  that  excites 
conftant  or  frequent  ciForts  to  expel  fjeccs,  followed  by  fome 
Vox..  XIX. 


degree  of  fpafmodic  flridlure  in  the  fphhider  mufcle,  which 
prevents  it  from  returning.  It  is  generally  of  temporary 
duration  only,  and  is  eaiily  replaced  by  flight  prefTure. 
Nurfes  commonly  apply  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  or  a napkin 
for  this  purpofe,  but.  Dr.  Hamilton  fays,  a better  plan  is  to 
lay  the  child  upon  his  face,  to  feparate  his  thighs,  and  then  to 
prefs  together  both  his  buttocks.  If  thofe  means  fail,  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  introduce  the  fore -finger,  previoufiy 
greafed,  into  the  gut,  to  remove  the  llridlure  from  the  fphinc- 
ter.  This  is  a more  fafe  and  fpeedy  method  than  the  app’ica- 
tion  of  allringent  fubilances  to  the  protruded  parts,  which 
might  irritate  or  inflame  them.  With  the  view  of  preventing- 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  moll  unpleafant,  ihcugh  not 
dangerous  complaint,  all  irritations  of  the  bowels  ought  to 
be  guarded  agiUnd  ; the  nates  fliould  be  dipped  twice  a day 
into  a tubful  of  cold  water,  in  which  a red-hot  iron  had  been 
frequently  quenched,  and  the  child  ought  to  be  made  to  fit 
regularly  on  a firm  hard  feat.  In  fome  inftances  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parts  becomes  fo  great,  that  the  gut  defeends  every 
time  the  child  goes  to  ftool.  In  this  cafe,  aftringent  lotions, 
applied  by  means  of  a comprefs  of  foft  tow,  have  been  reforted 
to  with  fuccefs ; or  fuppofitories  of  various  fubilances  have 
been  introduced  into  the  bowel  after  going  to  llool,  giving  a 
mechanical  fupport  to  the  parts. 

Worms  in  themtejlines,  although  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  all  the  varieties  of  marajmus,  are  much  lefs  fre- 
quent caufes  of  difeafe  in  children,  as  we  have  above  dated, 
than  other  morbid  changes  in  the  digedrve  organs.  None 
of  the  three  varieties  of  intedinal  worms,  however,  are  pe- 
culiar to  children  ; and  the  ttcnia,  or  tape-worm,  is  feldom,  if 
ever,  found  in  infants.  Of  the  afearides,  or  fmall  thread- 
■worms,  as  they  Irave  been  called,  a full  account  has  already 
been  given  ; and  a defeription  of  the  lumlrtcns,  or  round- 
worm,  will  be  found  under  its  proper  head.  For  the  fymptqm* 
of  worms,  as  they  are  commonly  related,  fee  the  foregoing 
hillory  of  Marafmus. 

$ 5'.  Febrile  Difeafes. — Infants  and  children  are  liable  to 
mod  of  the  fevers  which  afl'eld  adults,  both  contagious 
and  non-contagious  ; although  within  the  fird  eight  or  ten 
months  they  are  not  fo  fufccptible  of  the  influence  of  conta- 
gion, as  they  afterward  become.  A fucking  child  will 
fometimes  efcape  the  infedlion  of  fcarlet-fever,  mealies,  and- 
even  the  fmall-pox,  which  feizes  the  reft  of  a young  family. 
Each  of  the  difeafes  iuft  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, chicken-pox,  and  catarrhal  fevers,  which  are 
among  the  diforders,  w-hich  children  feldom  efcape,  are  fuf- 
ficiently important  for  feparate  confideration  refpedliveiy. 
(See  Fever,  Scarlet,  Measles,  Small-pox,  Pertussis, 
Varicella,  and  Croup  ; alio  Cow--pock.)  Our  attention, 
in  this  place,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  a form  of  fever, 
which  is  in  fome  ir.eafure  peculiar  to  infants,  and  is  now  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  “ infantile  remittent  fever.” 

The  infantile  remittent  fever,  or  fehris  infantum  remittens,  as 
it  wasfirll  denominated  by  Dr.  Butter,  might  perhaps  have 
been  included  without  impropriety  under  the  foregoing  fec- 
tion,  among  the  diforders  originating  in  the  bowel’s  ; for  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  underftood,  that  this  fever  is  connedled 
with  a morbid  Hate  of  the  excretions  in  that  canal.  As  the 
marafmus,  above  deferibed,  lias  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  prefence  of  worms  in  the  intellines  ; fo  this  fever  has 
been  afci-ibed  to  the  fame  caufe,  and  has  been  called  the 
worm-fever  ; partly,  it  would  feem,  from  the  occafional  dif- 
eharge of  worms  during  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  and  partly 
from  the  famenefs  of  the  fymptoms  of  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife.  This  fever  was  called 
HeSica  febris  infantum  liy  Sydenham,  and  HePl'ica  infantilis  by 
Sauvages,  from  the  flow  and  moderate  progrefs  wlxicht  com- , 
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pionly  makes  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Hoffman  gave  it 
the  appellation  of  Fehris  Icnta  infantum. 

The  fever  in  qneftion  is  molf  commonly  preceded  for  fome 
days,  and  occalionally  for  weeks,  by  fymptoms  of  in- 
difpofition,  much  refembling  the  early  fymptoms  of  maraj- 
mits.  The  child  is  obferved  not  to  look  well,  and  his  colour 
often  changes.  He  is  indolent,  fpiritlefs,  and  fretful  ; fre- 
quently picks  his  nofe,  lips,  and  fingers,  even  fometimes  till 
he  draws  blood  : his  breath  is  oifenlive,  and  he  is  affefted 
with  a fhort  dry  cough.  If  he  can  fpeak,  he  complains  of 
pain  in  his  head,  or  belly,  or  both  : and  when  ftill  older, 
he  fays  alfo  that  he  is  faint  and  weak.  He  has  a defire  for 
drink  more  than  for  food  ; is  much  troubled  with  wind  ; 
and  his  belly  is  fometimes  larger  than  natural.  In  his 
fleep,  he  ftarts,  moans,  and  makes  a grating  noife  with  his 
teeth.  His  urine  puts  on  a milky  appearance  almoll  as  foon 
as  made,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  depofits  a fediment  of  the 
fame  colour,  leaving  the  body  of  the  urine  with  very  little 
colour.  His  bowels  are  generally  in  the  extreme,  being 
either  coRive  or  loofe. 

After  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  a longer  or 
fhorter  time,  the  fever  makes  its  appearance,  fometimes  pre- 
ceded by  a dillindl  cold  lit,  at  other  times,  however,  fo 
gradual  in  its  approach,  that  the  commencement  is  not  ob- 
ierved.  It  always  alTumes  more  or  lefs  of  the  remittent 
form,  when  it  is  diftindlly  feen,  and  the  exacerbations  are 
long,  and  the  remillions  Ihort,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  During  the  exacerbation  all  the  fymptoms  are 
increafed  ; there  is  great  heat  of  llein,  and  the  patient  isdrowfy, 
and  deeps,  but  not  foundly  ; for  he  ftarts,  moans,  talks  in- 
coherently, and  even  fereams  in  his  lleeps.  The  wind  is 
particularly  troublefome,  makes  a rumbling  noife  in  the 
bowels,  and  is  exploded  copioufty  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, with  manifell  relief.  The  cough  is  more  frequent, 
and  the  breathing  is  quickened  and  opprelfed.  The  patient  is 
often  fick,  and  fometimes  retches,  and  even  vomits  phlegmy 
fluff  of  various  colours.  The  pulfe  beats  from  a hundred 
aijd  forty  to  a hundred  and  fixty  pulfations  in  the  minute. 
In  the  remiflions,  all  the  fymptoms  abate.  The  patient  is 
wakeful,  is  attentive  to  things  around  him,  often  inclines  to 
be  playful,  and  is  in  general  averfe  to  lying  in  bed.  What 
fleep  he  has  is  ufually  compofed.  The  pulfe  beats  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a hundred  and  thirty  ftrokes  in  a 
minute. 

Thefe  exacerbations  and  remiflions  often  occur  with  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  regularity;  the  exacerbation  generally  be- 
ginning in  the  evening,  and  the  remiflion  taking  place  in  the 
morning ; but  in  the  more  acute  form  of  the  difeafe,  there  are 
one  or  two  Ihorter  exacerbations  during  the  day.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  both  in  the  exacerbations  and  remiflions  the  llciu 
is  commonly  dry  : when  fweats  happen,  they  are  partial, 
affedling  only  the  head,  breaft,  or  palms.  The  belly  and 
palms  are  always  warmer  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Where  there  is  only  the  nodlurnal  exacerbation,  it  is  ufually 
terminated  by  a profufe  fweat ; and  through  the  day,  the 
lltin  is  temperate,  but  feels  dry  and  harfti.  The  patient 
has  no  appetite,  and  fcarccly  any  thirll ; fo  that  in  many 
cafes,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  can  be  made  to  take 
either  food  or  drink.  The  (late  of  the  bowels  is  uncertain  ; 
but  the  ftools  are  always  unnatural,  either  as  to  their  colour, 
conliftence,  contents,  or  fmell : moft  commonly  they  are 
morbid  in  all  thefe  refpedts  ; for  they  are  either  whiter  or 
darker  than  natural ; they  are  always  more  offenfive  ; are 
feldom  without  a great  deal  of  flime,  and  fometimes  confill 
pf  nothing  but  flime  ; fometimes  they  froth  and  ferment  like 
yeaft. 


The  patients  frequently  pafs  worms  in  the  courfe  of  tlu* 
fever,  even  when  they  were  never  known  to  void  any  before. 
Thefe  worms  ai'e  not  only  thrown  off  by  vomiting  and  ftool, 
but  are  fometimes  obferved  to  work  chemfelvcs  out  of  the 
body  both  ways,  feemingly  unaflifted  by  any  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  patient’s  organs.  But  in  many  cafes  of 
this  fever,  no  worms  are  ever  feen. 

When  the  lever  is  on  the  decline,  the  exacerbations  grow 
milder  and  fliorter,  and  at  length  difappear  one  after 
another  ; the  appetite  returns  by  degrees  ; the  fleep  becomes 
calm  and  refrefhing,  attended  with  a general  moifturc  of  die 
fldn,  and  the  ftools  approach  more  and  more  to  the  natural 
ftate,  till  they  become  as  in  health.  The  duration  of  this  fe- 
ver, in  its  more  acute  form,  is  from  eight  or  ten  days  to  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks ; in  the  more  flow  and  mild  form,  it 
will  laft  for  two  or  three  moiiths  or  more. 

That  the  caufe  of  this  remittent  fever  of  children  lies  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
from  which  marafmus,  and  feveral  other  infantile  difeafes 
originate,  has  not  been  doubted  fince  it  was  fo  well  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Butter.  It  is  proved,  in  the  firft  place,  by  the 
fimilarity  of  the  fymptoms  with  which  it  is  preceded  and 
ufhered  in,  and,  fecondly,  by  the  nature  of  the  alvine  dif- 
charges  during  its  continuance,  but  more  efpecially  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  praftice,  which  is  founded  upon  this  princi- 
ple, and  conflfts  in  carrying  off  the  accumulation  of  mor- 
bid excretions  from  the  bowels,  and  augmenting  their 
ftrength.  The  fame  caufe  operating  in  different  conftitu- 
tions,  will  produce  a different  feries  of  fymptoms  ; and 
it  is  probably  from  the  peculiar  irritability  of  habit  in 
fome  children,  that  this  fever  is  produced,  by  the  fame 
morbid  fecretion  and  accumulation  in  the  pritmt  via,  which 
give  rife  to  marafmus,  and  other  chronic  maladies  in 
others.  “ It  may  be  accelerated  by  cold,  fatigue,  or  the 
like;”  fays  Dr.  Butter,  (fpeaking  of  the  remittent  fever,) 
“ but  the  principal  caufes  are  crude  accumulations  in  the 
firft  paffages,  which,  with  a very  irritable  predifpofition, 
draw  the  inteftinal  canal  into  fpafm,  &c.’’  whence  the 
irritation  is  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  general 
fever  induced. 

Cure  of  the  infantile  remittent  fever. — The  two  principal  in- 
dications of  cure  are,  to  allay  the  febrile  irritation,  and  to  re- 
move the  great  irritating  caufe  ; the  former  of  which,  although, 
in  a great  meafure  palliative  only,  is  an  objedl  of  confiderable 
importance.  It  is  extremely  defirable,  therefore,  that  from, 
the  firft  occurrence  of  the  febrile  fymptoms,  the  child  fhould 
be  kept  ftill,  and  quiet,  in  a chamber  which  is  of  a cool 
temperature  ; that  all  folid  food  and  ftimulating  drink  fliould 
be  cautioufly  abftained  from  ; and  the  foie  fupport  of  the 
patient  be  diluting  and  nourilhing  liquors,  fuch  as  fmall 
broth,  gruel,  and  barley-water. 

The  fecond,  or  proper  curative  indication,  is  fulfilled  by 
fuch  medicines  as  keep  up  a conftant  gentle  aftion  upon  the 
bowels,  and  contribute  at  once  to  diflodge  the  morbid  accu- 
mulation, and  to  correCl  the  morbid  condition,  of  the  alvine 
excretions.  This  purpofe  may  be  effedled  cither  by  the 
neutral  falts,  or  by  fmall  dofes  of  mercurial  laxatives,  ef- 
pecially in  combination  with  abforbents.  Dr.  Butter  gives 
the  preference  to  the  former;  and  commonly  employs  the 
polychrejl  fait,  which  promotes  both  urine  and  ftools.  For 
a child  of  five  years  old  (and  proportionally  for  a younger 
or  older  fubjedt)  he  diffolves  a drachm  of  this  fait  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  w’ater,  fweetening  it  with  two  drachms  of  fugar. 
Of  this  mixture  two  fpoontuls  are  adminiilered  every  four 
hours,  or  at  fuch  intervals,  when  the  child  is  awake,  that 
the  whole  may  be  finiftied  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  me- 
dicine is  to  be  repeated  daily,  fo  as  to  promote  one,  two, 

three. 
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three,  or  four  (lools,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  the  larger  number  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  the 
difeafe.  When  the  fever  is  attended  with  a loofenefs.  Dr. 
Butter  interdicts  the  ufe  of  the  neutral  falts,  and  preferihes 
the  extract  of  hemlock  [Conium,  Linn.)  ; the  quantity  of  five 
grains  to  be  taken  in  the  courfe  of  24  hours,  fufpended  in 
water  with  a little  fugar.  It  relieves  every  fymptom  of  the 
fever,  he  fays,  and  at  the  fame  time  gradually  carries  off  the 
loofenefs.  Under  fimilar  circumftances,  we  have  feen  effential 
fervice  from  fmall  dofes  of  fome  mercurial,  combined  with 
Hbforbents,  as  the  Hyilrargyrus  eum  Creta,  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  ; or  a grain  of  calomel  united,  by  rubbing, 
with  a little  foda  and  teftaceous  powder.  While  the  eonium 
is  given  as  above-mentioned,  as  much  rhubarb  may  be  ad- 
miniflered  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  where  the  fever 
is  not  very  acute. 

When  there  is  great  reftleffnefs  and  vociferation,  the  belly 
(liould  be  fomented  with  flannel  cloths,  wrung  out  ©f  a de- 
coCIion  of  chamomile,  and  applied  agreeably  warm,  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  at  a time,  as  occafion  may 
require  ; and  this  operation  fliould  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  fymptoms  return.  As  the  difeafe  declines,  the  child 
may  be  allowed  to  return  gradually  to  his  ufual  diet  and  way 
of  life  ; but  fome  care  will  be  requifite,  that  he  may  not  have 
his  free  liberty  as  to  eating,  drinking,  and  exercife,  until 
he  has  recovered  his  full  flefli  and  ftrength  ; and  the  medi- 
cines above  recommended  mull  be  continued  till  the  fever  is 
quite  gone. 

Catarrhal  fever  is  not  a very  frequent  difeafe  during  in- 
fancy, and  when  it  does  occur,  feldom  requires  any  other 
treatment,  than  an  emetic  at  the  beginning,  an  open  ftate  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  warm  bath  every  night  while  it  continues. 
When  it  extends  to  the  degree  of  pulmonary  inflammation, 
blillering  the  cheft;  is  often  an  effeClual  remedy,  or,  in  ftrong 
children,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  cheft  may  be  re- 
forted  to.  The  principle  of  treatment,  indeed,  is  the  fame 
in  thefe  complaints,  whether  they  occur  in  the  early  or  later 
periods  of  life  ; except  that  the  infantile  conftitution  is  more 
eafily  afted  upon  by  remedies,  and  therefore  that  a laxative 
and  a bliller  will  often  accomplifh  a degree  of  alleviation  of 
fever,  which  more  aftive  meafures  w'ill  be  required  to  pro- 
duce in  adults.  See  C.\taruh  and  Perii’NEUMOny. 

Among  the  fevers  incident  to  children,  the  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, oV  water  in  the  head,  fhould  be  deferibed  ; but  we 
nave  already  given  the  hiltory  of  that  important  difeafe  in  its 
place,  f See  Hvdroceriialu.s.)  It  remains  for  us  to  fay  a 
few  words  on  the  fubjeft  of  convulfions.- 

^ 6.  Convulftve  Difeafes. — The  fubjeft  of  convulfions,  in 
general,  has  been  treated  under  its  proper  head,  (fee  CoM- 
TUL-sioN.s,)  as  well  as  the  moll  fevere  modifications  of  con- 
vullivc  difeafe,  the  epilepfy  and  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  (See 
Epii.epsy  and  Chorea.)  It  will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  to 
Hate  here  fome  circumllances  relative  to  the  convulfions  of 
infants  in  particular.  And  firft  it  mull  be  obferved,  that, 
in  confcqucnce  of  the  peculiar  fufeeptibility  of  impreffion 
in  the  nervous  fyllemof  infants,  many  circumllances  excite 
convulfions  at  that  early  age,  which  have  no  fuch  effeft  at  a 
fubfeqHcnt  period  of  life.  Accordingly  it  is  well  known, 
tliat  in  general  the  younger  the  infant  is,  the  more  readily  do 
fits  occur,  and  that  fome  families  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  the  difeafe,  apparently  from  a weak  ftate  of  the  nervous 
or  vafcular  lyllem  being  communicated  from  the  parents. 
The  obvious  exciting  caufes  are  dentition,  mechanical  in- 
juries, acute  difeafes,  impurities  of  the  air,  paffions  of  the 
mind,  indigeftible  or  poifonous  fubllances  in  the  llomach  or 
bowels,  over-dillention  of  thofe  organs,  irritations  in  them 
from  acrid  matter  or  worm*,  the  ftate  of  the  fyftem  previous 


to  the  appearance  of  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  AH  thefe  a£l 
by  difturbing  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  altering  or  deranging 
theadlions  of  the  veffels. 

In  fome  cafes  convulfions  come  on  fuddenly  ; the  infant, 
from  being  in  the  moll  pcrfe<fl  h.ealth,  turns  in  a mosnent 
livid,  his  eyes  and  features  are  contorted,  and  his  limbs  and 
whole  frame  are  thrown  into  violent  agitations.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by  a fufpenfion  of  the  vital  powers, 
as  in  faintings,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  fatal.  Some- 
times the  attack  is  gradual,  and  the  firll  fymptoms  are  not 
eafily  difeerned  by  the  attendants  : the  infant  fhews  fome  de- 
gree of  unealinefs  ; he  changes  colour,  his  lips  quiver,  his 
eyes  are  turned  upwards,  and  he  unexpedledly,  as  it  were, 
ftrctches  himfcif  out,  or  his  liands  become  clenched.  The 
leffer  degrees  of  thefe  are  called  by  the  nurfes  intuard ftr^ 
Convulfions  commonly  precede  the  fatal  termination  of  moll 
of  the  difeafes  of  infancy,  which  explains  the  reifon  of  their 
appearing  in  the  bills  of  mortality  to  be  of  fuch  frequent 
occurrence.  Accordingly,  where  they  take  place  after  any 
confiderable  indifpolition,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  har- 
bingers of  death.  But  even  where  the  infant  had  been  in 
perfedl  health  previous  to  the  attack,  the  event  is  always  to 
be  confidered  as  extremely  uncertain,  for  a fingle  fit  may  kill. 
In  ordinary -cafes,  the  danger  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  fit,  and  by  th^  caufe  which  had  pro- 
duced it.  Thus  if  the  caufe  be  fome  irritation,  whicli  is 
naturally  of  temporary  duration,  or  which  can  be  eafily  re- 
moved, a favourable  event  may  be  looked  for ; but  if  it  be 
not  obvious,  it  may  be  fufpedled  to  be  fome  ftate  of  the 
brain,  which  admits  of  no  remedy.  In  many  inftances, 
where  it  was  impoflible  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  the  fits 
during  life,  an  accumulation  of  water  within  the  ventricles 
of  tlie  brain  has  been  found  after  death. 

There  is  no  medicine  poflefled  of  any  fpecific  power  in 
fuppreffing  convulfions,  although  cochineal,  mifletoe,  mullc; 
and  other  fubllances,  have  been  at  different  times  extolled 
for  fuppofed  virtues  of  this  nature.  One  of  the  moft; 
eflPeftual  means  of  alleviating  the  fits,  is  to  immerfe  the  child, 
during  their  attack,  in  a tubful  of  water,  heated  to  96^  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  or  to  a warm.th  that  the  hand  can 
eafily  bear.  In  very  young  infants  opiates  are  not  always 
fafe,  and  cannot  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  nurfes  or  inex- 
perienced perfons  ; but  in  children  upwards  of  eighteen 
months,  where  the  warm  bath  does  not  fpeedily  fuccced  in- 
abating  the  convulfions,  from  one  or  two  to  four  or  five  drops 
of  the  tindlure  of  opium  might  be  ad  mini  ftered,  according  to 
the  feverity  of  the  fits  : or  a proportionate  quantity  of  the 
camphorated  tinfture  of  opium,  or  of  the  ext  raft  of  poppies 
dilTufed  in  a little  water.  Profeflbr  Hamilton  has  recom- 
mended a fubftitute  for  opium,  v'hich  may  be  given  to 
younger  children ; namely,  the  tinfture  of  hyofeyamus : 
“ twenty  drops,  evening  and  morning,  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  infants  within  fix  months  of  age.”  He  remarks 
that,  when  the  convulfions  have  been  the  effeft  of  hooping- 
cough,  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  medicine.- 
Camphor,  in  the  form  of  glyfter,  has  feemed  ferviceable  in 
fome  few  cafes,  the  fame  author  Hates,  but  chiefly  in  children 
beyond  the  fecond  year.  He  adds,  “ when  a child  feem* 
to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  one  or  two  fits,  if  he  ap- 
peared previoufly  in  good  health,  he  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  confidered  as  irrecoverably  loft  ; but  the  common  means 
for  reftoring  fufpended  animation  fliould  be  carefully  em- 
ployed, as  long  as  his  colour  is  not  entirely  changed.” 
Hints,  &c. 

Some  other  difeafes,  which  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
might  here  have  been  deferibed ; efpecially  the  glandular 
atfeftions,  both  internal  and  external  $ the  various  difordert 
M a 
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of  the  fcalp,  as  the  fcald-head,  ring-worm  of  the  fcalp,  &c.  ; 
the  rickets,  and  fo  forth.  But  fome  of  thefe  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  age  of  childhood,  and  others  are  fufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  difcuffcd  more  at  length.  See  Tabes  msfente- 
rica,  or  meienteric  couluinption  ; Schoel'la,  rottniGO, 
Rickets. 

The  prevention  of  dijeafes  in  children  depends  principally 
on  the  regidation  of  tlie  diet  and  clothing,  deep,  cKercife  in 
the  open  air,  and  cleanlinei's.  On  the  fubje£l  of  the  two  or 
three  lall  points  we  have  little  to  fay,  as  the  value  of  a proper 
attention  to  them  is  now  generally  underftood.  In  regard  to 
diet,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  Hate,  that,  after  weaning,  pre- 
parations of  milk,  of  eggs,  of  vegetable  and  animal  jellies, 
fhould  precede  folid  animal  food  ; that,  during  childhood,  a 
proper  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  diould  be 
ufed  ; and  that  all  condiments,  except  fait,  are  unnecelTary, 
and  all  fpirituous  fermented  liejuors  pernicious.  In  relpeft 
to  clothing,  it  is  important  to  obferve,  that  the  attempts  to 
rearchddren  in  a hardy  manner,  by  allowing  their  legs  to  be 
bare,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  to  be  much  expofed  (a 
pradicc  fanftioned  by  fome  great  names)  have  proved  molt 
unfuccefsful  ; for  by  thefe  means  not  only  has  the  growth 
been,  in  many  instances,  dinted  and  perverted,  hut  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  much  injured,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  life  ab- 
folutely  dedroyed,  in  confequence  of  indammations  of  the 
lungs  and  bowels,  or  various  fcrofnlous  affections,  thus  ex- 
cited. It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  fcrolulous  and  con- 
fumptive  difeafes  owe  their  origin  principally  to  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  our  climate,  and  the  deleterious  influence  of 
thefe  caufes  upon  the  conliitution  in  childhood  was  drikingly 
illudrated  in  the  attempt  lately  made  by  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company  to  form  an  edablifliment  for  the  education  of 
African  children  in  this  country.  Mr.  John  Pearfon,  who 
fuperintended  this  inditution,  dates  that  they  all  died  of  con- 
fumption  : they  almod  uniformly  became  fcrofnlous  ; they 
bore  the  fird  winter  tolerably  well,  but  drooped  during  the 
fccond,  and  the  third  generally  proved  fatal  to  them  ; info- 
much  that  it  became  necefl'ary  to  abandon  the  plan.  Now 
v/e  cannot  but  deem  the  fituation  of  a child,  who  is  to  be 
hardened  by  thin  clothing,  as  analogous  to  that  of  thefe 
African  children,  and  to  believe  that,  by  Inch  delufive  at- 
tempts to  give  drength,  the  pcrfeCl  and  healthy  evolution  of 
the  fydem  is  prevented,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  fcrofula, 
confumption,  and  other  chronic  difeafes. 

Infawts,  Running  Eyes  of.  See  OphtiialMy. 

at  Bethlehem,  Slaughter  of,  //t'm/,  a faCI  men- 
tioned in  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  i6.  ; but 
difputed  on  account  of  the  fllence  of  Jofephus,  who  has 
written  the  hidory  cf  the  Jews,  and  particularly  the  reign 
of  Herod.  The  faft  is  not  in  itfelf  improbable  nor  incre- 
dible, if  we  conflder  the  cruelty  of  Herod’s  difpofition  and 
other  favage  a£fs  of  which  he  was  guilty  (fee  Hekod),  and 
more  efpecially  if  we  rccolleft,  that  the  llaughter,  mentioned 
by  St.  Matthew,  was  perpetrated  upon  the  occalion  of 
tidings  brought  to  Jerufalem,  of  the  birth  of  one  who  was 
“ king  of  the  Jews.’’  Jofephus,  who  has  given  an  account 
of  a terrible  execution  made  in  Herod’s  court,  and  at  Jeru- 
falem, about  the  fame  time,  upon  the  occafion  of  fome 
prediftions,  that  God  was  about  to  take  away  the  kingdom 
from  Herod,  might  omit  the  murder  of  the  infants  at  Beth- 
lehem from  a fear  of  being  charged  with  a defign  to  load 
Herod  unreafenably,  or  a fear  of  rendering  his  hidory  dif- 
agreeable  by  too  particular  a detail  of  cruel  addions.  ITe 
fllence  of  Jofephus,  it  is  faid,  is  no  mote  an  objedlion  againd 
St.  Matthew,  than  the  filence  of  other  writers  with  regard 
to  fatts  mentioned  by  Jof  phus  is  an  obje<dion  againd  him.' 
Jofephus,  however,  if  he  ‘was  a lirm  Jew,  as  mod  writers 
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have  fuppofed,  had  a particular  reafon  for  palling  over  thli- 
event  at  Bethlehem,  becaufe  he  coidd  not  have  mentidned 
it,  without  giving  great  advantage  to  the  Chrldian  caufe. 
If  he  had  written  that  Plerod,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign, 
had  put  to  death  all  the  young  children  at  Bethlehem,  on 
occafion  of  a report  fpread  at  Jerufalem,  that  the  “ king  of 
the  Jews”  had  been  newly  born  there,  he  would  very  mucli 
have  gratified  the  Chridians  ; fnice  it  was  well  known,  when 
he  wrote,  that  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
Jefus,  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  dyled 
the  “ king  of  the  Jeu  s,”  and  had  been  publicly  crucified  at 
Jerufalem  with  that  title  ; and  it  was  firmly  believed  by  all 
his  followers,  that  he  was  the  great  perfon  fpoken  of  under 
tliat  character,  and  was  now  advanced  to  dominion  and  power. 
If  Jofephus  did  not  vvifli  to  ferve  the  Chridians  and  their 
caufe,  he  would  therefore  be  lilent  with  regard  to  tin’s  fail. 
But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  hido- 
rians  are  lilent  with  refpecl  to  this  event  : but  this  may 
eafily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  confider,  that  the  Roman 
empire  was  at  this  time  fo  extenfive,  that  the  affairs  of  many 
dependent  princes  have  been  lod  in  tlie  crowd.  Nevcrtlie- 
lefs,  St.  Matthew’s  account  is  confirmed  by  the  tedimony 
of  ancient  Chriilian  authors.  J 'llin  hlartyr,  Irenseus, 
Origen,  and  other  Chridian  writers  have  mentioned  the  fail. 
Moreover,  there  is  alfo  a noted  paffage  in  Maerol-ius,  a 
heathen  author,  who  flouridted  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth, 
century,  who,  among  other  jeds  of  Augullus,  has  this: 
“ When  he  (Augudiis)  had  heard  that  among  tlie  children 
within  two  years  of  age,  which  Herod  king  of  the  Jews 
commanded  to  be  flain  in  Syria,  his  own  fon  had  been  killed, 
he  faid,  “ it  is  better  to  be  Herod’s  dog  than  liis  fon.” 
Macrob.  Sat.  1.  ii,  c.  4.  This  paffage,  if  we  deduce  no  other 
inference  from  it,  fliews,  that  Herod’s  daughter  of  the  in- 
fants ill  Judea  was  a thing  well  known  in  Macrobiiis’s  time, 
and  was  not  contelled  by  the  heathens.  See  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  i.  chap  2 

INFANT/l.,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  Lit.  32  . 

INFANTE  and  Infanta,  are  titles  of  honour  given  to 
the  children  of  fome  princes  ; particularly  thofe  of  the  houfes 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  iifually  faid,  that  the  appellation  of  infanta  was  in* 
troduced  into  Spain  on  occafion  of  tlie  marriage  of  Eleanor 
of  England  with  king  Ferdinand  of  Callile  : and  that  their 
fon  Sancho  was  the  firll  that  bore  it.  But  this  is  con- 
tradidled  by  Pelagius,  bifliop  of  Oviedo,  who  lived  in  the 
year  i ico,  and  who  informs  us,  that  the  titles  infante  and 
infanta  were  ufed  in  Spain  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king 
Evremond  II. 

INFAN  riCIDA,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a deity  to 
whom,  according  to  Lycophron,  children  were  facrificed 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  was  originally  the 
name  of  any  feparate  deity  ; but  from  the  lamentable  fre- 
quency of  this  almoft  incredible  offering,  this  horrible  dif- 
tiniflion  was  appropriately  applied  to,  molt  probably,  Hecate, 
or  fome  other  form  of  the  goddefs  Diana,  of  multifarious 
names  and  charadlers.  The  fuhjedl  of  Jnfanticide  has  lately 
undergone  more  than  ufual  difcuffion,  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  pradlicc,  both  heretofore  and  cxiiling,  proved  of  greater 
extent  than  could  have  been  imagined.  See  the  following 
article. 

INFANTICIDE,  or  child  murder,  is  an  enormity  that 
our  reafon  and  feelings  would  lead  us  to  reckon  as  a crime 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  That  it  fhould  exill  at  all  is,  at 
the  firft:  view,  furprifing, — that  it  fhould  prevail  to  any  extent 
is  difficult  of  belief,—  that  parents  flumld  be  its  perpetrators 
is  in  a high  degree  painful  to  imagine ; but  that  mothers 

fhould 
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fhould  be  ibe  executioners  of  their  own  offspring,  nay,  their 
habitual  and  fydematlc  executioners,  is  fuch  an  agor.izing 
contemplation,  fuch  an  outrage  on  humanity,  as  every  ami- 
able feeling  of  our  nature  fickens  and  revolts  at.  But  that 
this  lamentable  cuflom  is,  notwitliflanding,  extenfivtdy  pre- 
valent, has  lately  been  developed  fo  demonRratively,  that, 
however  comfortable  it  may  be  to  our  wounded  fenfibility 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  error,  it  is,  unhappily,  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  fcepticifm  to  doubt.  To  try,  houever,  as  it  would 
feem,  tlie  fleetch  of  oitr  credulity,  we  are  imperatively 
called  upon  to  believe  this  unparal  eled  enormity- of  a race, 
heretofore  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofl  humane  in  exiftence  ; 
•viz.  of  the  Hindoos  ; but  of  that  race,  which  is  among  the 
mod  tender  In  oilier  refpe£ls,  wc  are  confl rained  to  believe  that 
by  them  this  fad  deed  has  been  fyllematically  and  univerfally 
perpetrated  ! 

A few  years  ago  it  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Duncan,  then 
r^fident  at  Benares,  that  a fcA  of  Hindoos  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, called  Il'aj-kumar,  was  in  the  habit  of  dellroying 
all  their  female  infants.  A notice  of  this  extraordinary  fa<ft 
wasfoon  after  publillied  in  the  fmirth  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearchcs,by  fir  John  Shore  (now lord  Teignmouth),  then 
governov-aencral  of  India.  Mr.  Duncan  fuccceded  in  per- 
fuading  this  deluded  tribe  to  relinquifh  their  barbarous  habit ; 
and  fo  effeftuallv,  that  no  iiiRance  has  fince  been  difeovered 
of  an  infringement  of  the  written  penal  obligation  that  the 
chiefs  and  other  individuals  of  that  tribe  then  voluntarily 
entered  into.  As  well  as  the  Raj-kumars,  other  fedls  of 
Hindoos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  were  found  to  have 
been  in  fimilar  habits,  though  to  a lefs  extent,  and  they 
executed  a fimilar  deed  of  renunciation. 

The  fame  gentleman,  the  Hon  Mr.  Duncan, now  governor 
of  Bombay,  in  the  year  1800,  being  at  Surat,  heard  inciden- 
tally that  on  the  weftern  fide  of  India  alfo,  and  efpecially  in 
the  contiguous  countries  of  Gnzerat,  Kutch,  and  Sind,  in- 
fanticide was  extenfively  praftifed  ; due  f nqiiiry  amply  con- 
firmed the  faft.  Availing  himfelf  of  the  recently  improved 
connexion  between  the  Britilh  government  and  that  of  the 
Gaikawar,  or  fovereign  of  Guzerat,  Mr.  Duncan,  through 
the  able  and  zealous  co-operation  and  agency  of  colonel 
Walker  of  tlie  Bombay  ellablifliment,  our  political  refident 
and  military  commander  in  Guzerat,  again  fucceeded  in  the 
entire  and  etfe^Iual  abolition  of  the  cullom  ; all  the  cliiefs 
of  the  tribes  in  which  it  had  obtained  binding  themfelves 
and  their  families,  and  adherents,  to  a permanent  renuuciation 
and  difcontlnuanceofit ; rendering  themfelves,  in  default  of  a 
due  obfervance  of  the  agreement,  obnoxious  to  penal  in- 
fliftions  on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  and  Gaikawar  governments. 

Among  the  military  tribe  of  Jarejah,  infanticide  was 
found  moll  common  ; fo  common,  indeed,  that  a Jarejah  fe- 
male was  very  rarely  feen  or  heard  of.  The  men  of  this  tribe 
procured  wives  from  others  who  reared  their  daugh- 
ters. The  number  of  infants,  thus  facrificed,  amounted, 
by  one  computation,  to  30,000  annually,  in  the  peninfula 
of  Guzerat  alone:  but  this  colonel  Walker  deemed  an  ex- 
aggeration.  Another  eftimate,  erring  probably  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  2000  as  nearer  the  annual  amount.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  univerfal  praftice  to  dellroy  the  infant 
immediately  on  its  birth:  this  was  done  generally  by  the 
mid->ife,  or  fome  female  attendant;  fometimes,  however, 
by  the  mother  ! The  father  never,  interfered,  and  the  name 
Or  fiibjeA  of  a daughter  was  never  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
fence. Sometimes  the  infants  were  fmothered  in  various 
ways,  or  fuffrred  to  expire  from  want  of  nurture  : different 
methods  of  deflruftion  are  related,  and  it  fer-ms  to  have 
been  a matter  of  indifference  how,  provided  the  inhuman  deed 
yf£rc  done. 
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In  the  contiguous  countries  of  Kutch  and  Sind,  infanti- 
cide alfo  prevails : but  it  has  not  been  afeertained  to  what 
extent.  It  is  recognized  and  avowed  by  the  perfons  pof- 
fefling  the  powers  of  government,  who  afl'ert  the  antiquity  of 
tlie  ufage,  and  forbid  any  interference  on  our  part  with  a view 
to  its  abolition  : our  endeavours  to  effe6l  that  falutary  end 
have  in  thofc  quarters  entirely  failed. 

It  is,  however,  a confoling  facl  to  refleft  on,  that  folely 
through  Britifli  interpolation  this  cullom  has  been  put  an 
entire  flop  to  throughout  the  vail  extent  of  our  influence 
in  India.  None  of  the  former-governments,  whether  Hin- 
doo or  Mahometan,  of  the  countries  comprehended  within 
that  term,  appear  ever  to  have  made  any  effort  toward  work- 
ing fp  defirable  a refprm,  although  the  religious  tenets  ef 
Loth  pointedly  prohibit  the  prailice. 

Thefe  particulars  we  have  gathered  from  a recent  publi- 
cation by  major  Moor,  on  “ Hindoo  Lafanticide  wherein 
he  has  gi^en  at  length  all  the  correfpondence  and  negociations 
that  led  to  its  difeovery  and  fiippreffion  in  India  ; with  no- 
tices of  a fimilar  cullom,  which,  and  the.expofure  of  chil- 
dren, he  proves  to  have  pi'evailed  both  in  ancient  and  modeni 
times  among  many  nations  in  almofl  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  adduces  many  fpeculations  on  its  exillencc,  origin,  and 
eflefts  ; extending,  indeed,  to  a lengthened  difcuffion  on  a 
fubje£l  that,  as  much  as  any  on  record,  evinces  the  almofl 
incredible  inconfiftency  and  weaknefs,  and  wickednefs  of 
man.  ■ See  Infanticid.v. 

INFAN TOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caflile  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Alcaraz. 

INFAN  FRY,  the  body  of  foot  foldiers,  in  an  army,  or 
other  corps.  See  Foot. 

The  infantry  fland  contradiftinguiflted  from  the  cavalry,  or 
horfe,  which  fee.  ^ 

Europe  is  unqueflionably  Indebted  to  the  Swifs  for  a to- 
tal change  in  the  military  fyflem,  particularly  fo  with  regard 
to  foot  foldiers,. 

Dr.  Robertfon,  in  the  firfl  vo’ume  of  his  hiflory  of 
Charles  V.  p.  105,  obferves,  that  the  fyflem  of  employing 
the  Swifs  in  the  Italian  wars,  was  tlie  occalion  of  introducing 
a total  innovation  in  the  military  cuflom.  The  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  Swifs  were  different  from  thofe  of  other 
European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  ftruggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  againll  the  houfe  of  Auilria, 
whofe  armies,  like  thofe  of  other  confiderable  princes,  con- 
filled  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  Swifs  found  that 
their  poverty,  and  the  fmall  number  of  gentlemen  reliding 
in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to-  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of 
horfe  capable  of  facing  the  enemy.  Neceflity  compelled 
them  to  place  a’l  their  confidence  in  infantry  ; and  in  order 
to-  render  it  capable  of  withflanding  the  fliock  of  cavalry, 
they  gave  the  foldiers  breall-plates  and  helmets,  as  defenfive 
armour,  together  with  long,  fpears,  halberts,  and  heavy 
fwords,  as  weapons  of  offence.  They  formed  them  into 
large  battalions,  ranged  in  deep , and  clofe  array,  fo  that 
they  could  prefent  on- evfry.;fuJe  a.  formidable  front  to  .the 
enemy.  (See  MachiavH’-s»Art  of  War,  b.  ii.  chap,  ii, 
p 4)1.)  - The  men  at  arms  could  m^ke  no  imprefllon  on 
the  folid  flrangthof  fuch  a body.  It-repu  fed  the  Auftrians 
in  all  their  attempts  to  conquer  Bwifferland.  It  broke  the 
Burgundian  Gendarmerie,  which  was  fcarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ; and  when 
firll  called  to  a£l  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irrefiftible 
force,  every  enemy  that  attempted  to  oppofe  it.  Thefe 
repeated  proofs  of  the  decifive  effedls  of  infantry,  exhibited 
on  fuch  confpicuous  occafions,  reflored  tliat  fervice  to  re- 
putation, and  gradually  re-eftablifhed  the  opinion  which  had 
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been  long  exploded,  of  its  fuperior  importance  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  But  the  glory  the  Swifshad  acquired,  having 
infpired  them  witli  fuch  high  ideas  of  their  own  prowefs 
and  confequence,  as  frequently  rendered  them  mutinous  and 
infolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became  weary  of 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their 
national  infantry. 

The  German  powers  having  the  command  of  men,  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  that  fteady  courage  and  perfevering 
llrength  which  form  them  to  be  foldiers,  foon  modelled  their 
troops  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  vied  with  the  Swifs  both 
in  difeipline  and  valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  flovvly,  and  with 
greater  difficulty,  accullomed  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  their 
people  to  fubordination  and  difeipline ; and  were  at  fuch 
pains  to  render  their  rational  infantary  refpeftable,  that  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  feveral  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  had  fo  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  con- 
defeend  to  enter  into  their  fervice. 

The  Spaniards,  whofe  fituation  made  it  difficult  to  em- 
ploy any  other  than  their  national  troops  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  feene  of  their  operations 
in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swifs  difeipline,  but 
improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a proper  number  of  foldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muflcets,  in  their  battalions ; and  thus 
formed  that  famous  body  of  infantry,  which,  during  a cen- 
tury and  a half,  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  Italian  Hates  gradually  diminiffied  the  number  of  their 
cavalry,  and  in  imitation  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
brought  the  llrength  of  their  armies  to  confift  in  foot  fol- 
diers, From  this  period,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried 
on  war  with  forces  more  adapted  to  every  fpecies  of  fervice, 
more  capable  of  afting  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted 
both  for  conquefls,  and  for  preferving  them. 

Infantry,  Exercife.  See  Exercise. 

Infantry,  Foreign.  The  foreign  infantry  in  the  fervice 
«f  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  returns  delivered  in  on 
the  ill  of  November  1800,  confills  of  Loyal  French  Emi- 
grants, Callries,  Mortemart,  Roll  and  Dillon ; Meuron 
ditto  ; four  ditto  Dutch,  each  having  a company  of  artil- 
lery attached,  and  one  Dutch  rifle  with  a company  of 
pioneers  ; Lowenllein’s  corps,  which  was  not  completed, 
and  one  corps  of  foreign  invalids.  Staff  to  a foreign  hof- 
pital.  There  are  befides  16  unattached  foreign  officers  who 
receive  full  pay,  166  ditto  on  half  pay,  504  aged  and 
wounded  ditto,  46  foreign  officers  widows,  44  children  of 
foreign  officers  who  have  died  in  the  king’s  fervice.  There 
is  alfo  a fmall  corps  of  ellafettcs,  which  is  attached  to  the 
waggon  train,  and  confills  wholly  of  foreigners. 

Infantry,  Heavy  armed,  among  the  ancients,  were  fuch 
as  wore  a complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged  with  broad 
ftiields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the  flower  and  llrength 
®f  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had  the  highell  rank  of  military 
honour. 

Infantry,  Fight  armed,  amongll  the  ancients,  were  de- 
figned  for  Ikirmiflies,  and  for  fighting  at  a dillance.  Their 
weapons  were  arrows,  darts  or  flings. 

Infantry,  Light,  have  only  been  in  ufe  fince  the  year 
1656.  They  have  no  camp  equipage  to  carry,  and  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  are  much  lighter  than  the  common 
infantry,  or  battalion  men.  Wherever  there  is  light  cavalry, 
there  Ihould  be  light  infantry  to  atl  in  conjundlion. 

INFARCTION,  in  Medicine,  infnr^ut,  of  the 

Greeks,  is  fynonymous  with  obJiruSiion,  and  cnngejlion,  and 
denotes  that  ftate  of  any  organ  of  the  body,  wliich  is  tumid, 
whii  the  blood-vcffels  loaded,  and  is  more  efpecially  applied 
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to  the  tumours  produced  by  a chronic  inflammation  of  th* 
parts. 

Infarction  of  the  Liver.  See  Hepatites,  and  Liver» 
Chronic  Difeafes  of. 

Infarction  of  the  Spleen.  See  Splenitis  and  Spleen. 

Infarction  of  the  Mefentery.  See  Marasmus,  and  Tabe^ 
Mef enteric  a. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of  fome 
perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as  that  he 
cannot  eafily  be  difabufed. 

The  word  infatuate  comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus,  fool,  of 
fari,  to  fpeak  out ; which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
whence  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vates  in  Latin,  or 
prophet  in  Englirti : and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  prophets 
or  priells  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a kind  of  madnefs  or  folly 
when  they  began  to  make  their  predidlions,  or  deliver 
oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuated,  infaiuati,  wh» 
fanciecT  they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  God  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus,  had  appeared  to  them. 

INFECTION,  in  Medicine,  a word  ufed  in  twoaccepta* 
tions : firft  as  denoting  the  effluvium  or  infeftious  matter, 
exhaled  from  the  perfon  of  one  difeafed,  and  capable  of 
communicating  the  difeafe  to  others  who  inhale  it ; in  which 
fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  contagion : and  fecondly,  as 
fignifying  the  aft  of  communication  of  fuch  morbid  effluvium, 
by  which  the  difeafe  is  transferred.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  verb  inf  do,  which  properly  fignifies  to  dye  of 
fome  other  colour,  or  to  caufe  fomething  to  be  imbibed. 
See  Contagion. 

INFEODATION  of  Tithes,  in  Latv.  See  Tithes. 

INFERI.®,  in  Antiquity,  facrilices  offered  to  the  dii 
manes,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  and  illullrious  per- 
fons ; or  even  of  any  relation  or  perfon  whofe  memory  was 
held  in  veneration. 

INFERIOR,  Hands  oppofed  to  fuperior. 

Inferior  Courts  of  Record,  in  Fnglif  Law-writers,  is  ufed 
as  a general  name  for  corporation-courts,  courts-leet,  and 
flieriffs-torns.  See  Courts. 

MoH  courts  are  fubordinate  to  fome  other ; but  for  di* 
Hinftion  fake  the  term  inferior-court  is  by  fir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  others,  applied  in  the  manner  here  mentioned. 

Inferior  Mctxilla,  Ocean,  Planet.  See  the  fubHantives. 

Inferior  Penis,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Spigelius 
to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  penis,  generally  called  the  ac- 
celerator by  the  moderns ; and  by  Vefalius,  and  others  of  his 
time,  primus  penis. 

Inferior  OlUquus,  Serratas,  Sutfcapularist  See  the  fevc- 
ral  articles. 

Inferioris  lain  depreffor,  lalii  elevator.  See  Depressor, 
and  Elevator. 

INFERNAL  Glass,  in  Chemyiry,\s  s.  name  given  to  the 
bolt-head,  when  its  Hem  is  continued  downward  into  the 
body  of  the  glafs  veffel,  and  left  open  only  by  a verj’  fmall 
orifice. 

Infernal  Salt,  a name  given  by  Hoffman,  and  fome  other 
of  the  chemical  writers,  to  nitre  ; they  have  alfo  called  it. 
terlerus  chemicus,  * 

Infernal  Stone.  See  Lapis  Infernalis,  Caustic,  and 
Cry.stals  of  Silver, 

INFERNALS,  in  Artillery^  floating  mines  coiiHrufted 
in  the  bodies  of  fliips  or  boats.  The  firH  inventor  of  them, 
or  at  leaH  the  firll  who  put  them  in  praftice,  was  Frederick 
Jambelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  at  the  fiegc  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Alexander,  prince  of  Parma,  in  the  year 
1585.  A very  particular  and  intereHing  relation  of  their 
wonderful  effefts  is  given  by  Strada,  ia  his  “ Hillory  of  the 
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Belgic  War.”  The  great  deftruAion  made  hy  thefe  caiifed 
feveral  others  to  be  tried  ; but  none  of  them  fucceeded. 
At  Dunkirk,  and  St.  Maloes  they  were  tried  by  the  Engliflt ; 
at  Havre  de  Grace  by  the  Englidi  and  Dutch,  under  king 
William  ; and  one  was  conilrufted  by  the  French  to  be 
ufed  againil  Algiers,  in  1688,  but  it  was  not  employed. 
St.  Reini,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Artillery,  has  given  a fetftion 
and  view  of  the  infernal  ufed  at  St.  Maloes.  See  a de- 
fcription  and  figure  of  it  in  Grofe's  Military  Antiquities, 
V.  i.  p.  41  o. 

INFERTILITY.  See  Fertility. 

1 NFI BU L ATION,  in  Antiquity.  It  was  a cuftom  among 
the  Romans,  to  infibulate  their  finging  boys,  in  order 
to  preferve  their  voices : for  this  operation,  which  pre- 
vented their  retradling  the  prepuce  over  the  glans,  and  is 
the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion,  kept  them  from  injuring 
their  voices  by  premature  and  prepollerous  venery  : ferving 
as  a kind  of  padlock,  if  not  to  their  inclinations,  at  lead  to 
their  abilities.  It  appears  by  fome  paffages  in  Martial,  that 
a lefs  decent  ufe  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxu- 
rious Romans  : for  fome  ladies  of  dillinftion,  it  feems,  took 
tliis  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own  em- 
braces.  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  praftice.  Celfus,  a 
challe  author,  fays,  infibulation  was  fometimes  pradifed  for 
flic  fake  of  health  ; and  nothing  deftroys  it  more  than  the 
filly  praftice  this  operation  feems  intended  to  prevent.  This 
praftice  is  not  perhaps  likely  to  be  revived  ; if,  however,  any 
one  who  has  fuffered  in  his  conllitution  by  prepollerous  venery, 
fhould  be  able  to  get  children,  and  fliould  be  inclined  to  pre- 
vent the  fame  misfortune  in  them,  by  infibulation  ; the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus  : 

The  (kin  which  is  above  the  glans  is  to  be  extended,  and 
marked  on  both  fides  with  ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and 
then  fuffered  to  retraft  itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon 
the  glans,  too  much  of  the  flcin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we 
mull  make  the  marks  farther ; if  the  glans  remain  free  from 
them,  they  fhew  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a fibula  : then 
pafs  a needle  and  thread  through  the  lldn  where  the  marks 
arc,  and  tie  the  threads  together  ; taking  care  to  move  it 
every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perforations  are  cica- 
trifed  : this  being  effeded  take  out  the  thread,  and  put  in 
the  fibula  ; which  the  tighter  it  is  the  better.  Celfus,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  2 J. 

Autliors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the  ancient 
furgeons  was,  though  no  doubt  they  were  for  different  pur- 
pofes.  In  the  prelent  cafe,  the  fibula  feems  to  mean  a ring 
of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the  country  people  put  through 
the  nofes  of  fwine. 

INFIDEL,  a term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are  not 
baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  See  Deist. 

INFIERNO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Canary 
illands,  between  Lanccrotta  and  St.  Clara. 

INFIESTO,  atown  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Aflu- 
rias  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Oviedo. 

INFILTRATION,  in  Geology,  is  one  of  the  proceffes 
of  nature,  by  which  Itony  hardnefs  feems  to  have  been  given 
or  increafed  in  mineral  fubllances  or  flrata,  in  certain  litua- 
tions,  effeded  by  the  infiltration  or  foakage  of  water  laden 
with  llony  particles,  through  porous  fubllances,  and  then 
depofiting  their  lapidiferous  contents  : Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his 
“ Geological  Effays,”  pages  45,  128,  13 1,  and  412,  has 
conlldered  this  mode  of  indurating  the  terrellrial  flrata,  and 
quoted  a number  of  curious  mineral  changes  and  appearances 
aferibed  to  this  agent. 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  : 
jn  which  feufe  Gud  alone  is  infinite. 
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Infinite  Is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end  : as  angels,  and  human 
fouls. 

This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  cn\\  infantum  a parte  poJl% 
as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a parte  ante,  they  mean  that 
which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  beginning.  See  Indefinite 
and  Finite. 

Infinite,  in  Mathematics,  is  applied  to  quantities  which 
are  either  greater  or  fmaller,  than  any  affignable  ones.  In 
which  fenfe  it  differs  not  much  from  what  we  otherwife  call 
indefnite  or  indeterminate.  Thus,  an 

Infinite,  or  Infnitely  great  line,  in  Geometry,  denotes  only 
an  indefinite  or  indeterminate  line  ; to  which  no  certain  bounds 
or  limits  are  preferibed. 

Infinite  Quantities.  Though  the  idea  of  magnitude  in- 
finitely great,  or  fuch  as  exceeds  any  affignable  quantity, 
does  include  a negation  of  limits  ; yet  all  fuch  magnitudes  are 
not  equal  among  themfelves  ; but  befides  infinite  length  and 
infinite  area,  there  are  no  lefs  than  three  feveral  forts  of  infi- 
nite folidity  ; all  of  which  are  quantities  fui  generis  ; and 
thofe  of  each  fpecies  are  in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  aline  infinitely  long,  is  to  be  confidered, 
either  as  beginning  at  a point,  and  fo  infinitely  extended  one 
way  ; or  elfe  both  ways  from  the  fame  point : in  which  cafe 
the  one,  which  is  a beginning  of  infinity,  is  one-half  of  the 
whole,  which  is  the  fum  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infi. 
nity,  or 'mfinity  a parte  ante,  mAapartepof,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  eternity  in  time  or  duration  ; in  which  there  is  al- 
ways as  much  to  follow,  as  is  pall  any  point  or  moment  of 
time. 

Nor  does  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of  time,  length  or 
fpace  of  time,  alter  the  cafe,  either  as  to  infinity  or  eternity  j 
lince  neither  the  one  nor  the  othei*  can  be  any  part  of  the 
whole. 

As  to  infinite  furface  or  area,  any  right  line  infinitely  ex- 
tended both  ways  on  any  infinite  plane,  divides  that  plane  into 
equal  parts,  the  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  faid  line  ; but  if  from  any  point  ih  fuch  a plane,  two 
right  lines  be  infinitely  extended,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  ; 
the  infinite  area,  intercepted  between  thefe  infinite  right  lines, 
is  to  the  whole  infinite  plane,  as  the  arc  of  a circle  drawn  on 
the  point  of  concourfe  of  thofe  lines  as  a centre,  intercepted 
between  the  faid  lines,  is  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ; 
or  as  the  degrees  of  the  angle  to  the  360  degrees  of  a 
circle. 

For  an  example — Two  infinite  right  lines  meeting  at  a 
right  angle  on  an  infinite  plane,  do  include  a quarter  part  of 
the  whole  infinite  area  of  fuch  a plane  : if  two  parallel  infi- 
nite lines  be  fuppofed  drawn  on  fuch  an  infinite  plane,  the 
area  intercepted  between  them  will  be  likewife  infinite  ; but 
at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  infinitely  lefs  than  the  fpace  inter- 
cepted between  two  infinite  lines,  that  are  inclined,  though 
with  never  fo  fmall  an  angle,  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  the 
given  finite  dillance  of  the  parallel  lines  diminifiies  the  infi- 
nity in  one  degree  of  dimenfion  ; whereas  in  a fe6lor,  there 
is  infinity  in  both  dimenfions ; and  confequently  the  quanti- 
ties are  one  infinitely  greater  than  the  other,  and  there  is  no 
proportion  between  them. 

From  the  fame  confideration  arife  three  feveral  fpecies  of 
infinite  fpace  or  folidity  ; for  a parallelopiped,  ora  cylinder 
infinitely  long,  is  greater  than  any  finite  magnitude,  how 
great  foever ; all  fuch  folids  fuppofed  to  be  formed  on  a 
given  bafis,  are  in  proportion  to  one  another  as  thofe  bafes. 
But  if  two  of  thofe  three  dimenfions  are  wanting,  as  in  the 
fpace  intercepted  between  two  parallel  planes  infinitely  ex- 
tended, and  at  a finite  diftance  j or  with  infinite  length  and 
*^8  breadtl^ 
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breadth,  it  liave  a finite  thicknefs ; all  fuch  folids  fliallbe  as 
ti  e '.’.iven  tiniie  dilhmces  one  to  another. 

But  tliefe  quantities,  though  infinitely  greater  than  the 
otlicr,  are  yet  infinitely  lefs  than  any  of  thole  wherein  all  the 
three  dimenfions  are  infinite  — Such  are  the  fpaces  intercepted 
between  two  inclined  planes  infinitely  extended  : the  fpace 
iuleicepted  by  the  furface  of  a cone,  or  the  Tides  of  a py- 
r.iwiid,  likewife  infinitely  continued,  8cc.  all  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  proportion  of  one  to  another,  and  to  the 
ro  wa.',  or  vaft  abyfs  of  infinite  fpace  (wherein  is  the  locus 
of  alt  tilings  that  are,  or  can  be)  or  to  the  folid  of  infiiiil'e 
length,  brei  dth,  and  thicknefs  (taken  all  manner  of  ways) 
are  eafily  afiignable — For  the  fpace  between  two  planes  is  to 
the  whole,  as  the  angle  of  thofe  planes  to  the  360  degrees  of 
the  circle.  As  for  cones  and  pyramids,  they  are  as  the 
fpherical  furface  intercepted  by  them,  is  to  the  furface  of  the 
fuhere;  and  therefore  cones  are  as  the  verfed  fines  of  half 
their  angles  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ; thefe  three  forts 
of-infinite  quantity  are  analogous  to  a line,  furface,  and  folid  ; 
and  like  them,  cannot  be  compared  or  have  any  proportion 
one  to  another. 

ixi'iKiTES,  yirithmeiic  of.  See  Arithmetic. 

Infinites,  ChuraElers  in  Arithmetic  of.  See  Charac- 
ter. 

Infinite  Decimals.  See  Repetend. 

Infinite  Dijlrefs,  in  Law.  See  Distress. 

Infinite  Propnjition,  in  Logic.  See  Proposition. 

Infinite  Series.  See  Series. 

INFINITELY  fnall  quantity,  called  alfo  an  infnitef- 
mal,  is  that  which  is  fo  very  minute,  as  to  be  incomparable  to 
any  finite  quantity  ; or  it  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  any  af- 
fignable  quantity. 

An  . infinite  quantity  cannot  be  either  augmented  or  lef- 
fened,  by  adding  or  taking  from  it  any  finite  quantity  ; 
neither  can  a finite  qaantity  be  either  augmented  or  leffened, 
by  adding  to,  or  taking  from  it  an  infinitely  fmall  quan- 

If' there  be  four  proportionals,  and  the  firll  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  fecond  ; the  third  will  be  infinitely  greater 
than  the  fourth. 

If  a finite  quantity  be  divided  by  an  infinitely  fmall  one, 
the  quotient  will  be  an  infinitely  great  one  ; and  if  a finite 
quantity  be  multiplied  by  an  infinitely  Imall  one,  the  pro. 
du6f  will  be  an  infinitely  fmall  one  ; if  by  an  infinitely  great 
one,  the  product  will  be  a finite  quantity. 

If  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity  be  multiplied  into  an  infi- 
nitely great  one,  the  produft  w'ill  be  a finite  quantity. 

In  the  method  of  infinitelimals,  or  of  infinitely  fmall 
quantities,  the  element  by  which  any  quantity  increafes  or 
decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  fmall,  and  is  generally 
expreffed  by  two  or  more  terms  ; fume  of  which  are  infinitely 
lefs  than  the  reft,  which  being  negledcd  as  of  no  importance, 
the  remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of  the 
propofed  quantity.  The  terms  that  are  negleded  in  this 
manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  titan  the  other  terms  of  the  clement, 
are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confequence  of  the  accelera- 
tion, or  retardation  of  the  generating  motion,  during  the 
infinitely  fmall  time  in  which  the  element  is  generated  ; fo 
that  the  remaining  terms  exprefs  the  element  that  would 
have  been  produced  in  that  time,  if  the  generating  mo- 
tion had  continued  uniform,  as  is  farther  explained  under 
Fluxion. 

Therefore  thofe  differences  are  accurately  In  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating  motions  or  Iluxions. 
And  hence,  though  infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are 
ncglefted,  the  conclufions  are  accurately  true,  without  even 
an  infinitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
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are  deduced  by  the  methods  of  fluxionit.  In  order  to  render 
the  application  of  this  method  eafy,  fome  analogous  princi- 
ples are  admitted,  as  that  the  infinitely  fmall  elem.cnts  of  a 
curve  are  right  lines,  or  that  a circle  is  a polygon  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  Tides,  which  being  produced,  give  the  tan- 
gents of  a curve,  and  by  their  inclination  to  each  other  mea- 
furc  the  curvature.  'I'his  is  as  if  v\'e  fliould  luppofe  that 
when  the  bafe  flows  uniformly,  the  ordinate  flows  with  a 
motion  which  is  uniform  for  every  infinitely  fnvdll  part  of 
time  ; and  increafes,  or  decreafes,  by  infinitely  imall  differ- 
ences at  the  end  of  every  fuch  time. 

But  however  convenient  this  principle  may  be,  it  muft  be. 
applied  witli  caution  and  art,  on  various  occaiious.  It  is 
ufual,  therefore,  in  many  cafes,  to  rdolve  the  element  of  the 
curve  inlo  two  or  more  infinitely  Imall  right  lines  ; and  fomc- 
tiines  it  is  neceffary  (if  w'e  would  avoid  error)  to  refolve  it 
into  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  right  lines,  which  are  infiiiitc- 
fimals  of  the  fecond  order.  In  general  it  is  a pqflulatum  in  this 
method,  that  vi'e  may  defeend  to  infinitefimals  of  any  order 
whatever,  as  w'e  find  it  neceffary  ; hy  which  means  any  error 
that  might  arife  in  the  application  of  it  may  be  difeovered 
and  correded  by  a proper  ufe  of  this  method  itfelf. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  value  of  a quan- 
tity that  is  required  in  a philolophical  problem  becomes,  m 
certain  particular  cafes,  infinitely  great  or  infinitely  little, 
the  folution  would  not  be  always  juft-,  though  fuch  magni- 
tudes were  admitted.  As  when  it  is  re  quired,  to  find  by 
what  centripetal  force  a curve  would  .be  deferibed  about  a 
fixed  point  that  is  either  in  a curve,  or  is  fo  fitiiated  that  a 
tangent  may  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  curve.  The  value  of 
the  force  is  found  infinite  at  the  centre  of  the  forces  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  at  the  point  of  contadl  in  the  latter  ; yet 
it  is  obvious,  that  an  infinite  force  could  not  infleft  the 
line  deferibed  by  a body  that  fhould  proceed  from  either  of 
thefe  points  into  a curve  ; becaufe  the  direflion  of  its 
motion  in  either  cafe  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  forces, 
and  no  force,  how  great  foever,  that  tends  towards  the  cen- 
tre, could  caufe  it  to  change  that  dircdfion.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  geometrical  magnitude  by  which  the  force 
is  meafured,  is  no  more  imaginary' in  this  than  in  other  cafes, 
where  it  becomes  infinite  ; and  philofophical  problems  have 
limitations  that  enter  not  always  into  the  general  folution 
given  by  geometry. 

But  although  by  proper  care  errors  may  he  avoided  ip 
the  method  of  infinitefimals,  yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  to 
fuch  who  have  been  accuftoined  to  a more  drift  and  rigid 
kind  of  demonftratron  in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry, 
it  may  not  feem  to  be  coniillont  with  perfeft  accuracy,  that, 
in  determining  the  firft  differences,  any  part  of  the  element 
of  the  variable  quantity  fhould  be  rejefted,  merely  becaufe 
it  is  infinitely  lefs  than  the  reft  ; and  that  the  fame  part 
fliould  be  afterwards  employed  for  determining  the  fecond 
and  higher  differences,  and  refolviiig  fome  of  the  moil  im- 
portant problems.  Nor  can  we  fuppole  that  their  fcruples  will 
be  removed,  but  rather  confirmed,  when  they  come  to  confi- 
der  what  has  been  advanced  by  fome  ot  the  moil  celebrated 
writers  on  this  method,  who  have  expreffed  their  fentiments 
concerning  infinitely  fmall  quantities  in  tlie  pfecifell  terms  ; 
while  fome  of  them  deny  their  reality,  and  coiifider  them 
only  as  incomparably  lefs  than  infinite  quantities,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a grain  of  fand  is  incomparably  lefs  than-tlie  whole 
earth ; and  oihers  reprefent  them  in  all  their  orders,  as  no 
lefs  real  than  finite  quantities  And  .lihoughi  appears, 
from  what  has  been  faid  in  this  article,  that  a laiisfaftory  ac- 
count may  be  given  for  the  brief  way  of  realoning  that  is 
ufed  in  the  method  of  infinitelimals ; while  nothing  is  i*eg. 
Icfted  without  accounting  for  it ; and  then  the  harmony 
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between  the  metlwd  of  fluxions,  and  that  of  infiiiitefimals 
thus  appears  more  perfedl. 

And  however  fafc  and  convenient  this  method  may  be, 
yet  feme  will  always  fcruple  to  admit  infinitely  little  quan- 
tities and  infinite  orders  of  infinitcfimals,  into  a fcience  that 
boafts  of  the  mod  evident  and  accurate  principles,  as  well 
as  of  the  mo/1  rigid  demonflrations  It  is  therefore  proper, 
that  this  extenfive  and  ufeful  doftrine  fliould  be  ellablifhed 
on  unexceptionable  prim  iples.  See  the  articles  Fluxion 
and  Limit.  See  alfo  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Treat,  of  Fluxions, 
in  the  Introdutlion,  p.  39,  40,  &c.  and  book  i.  art.  493  to 
502. 

Infinitely  Infinite  FraBions,  or  all  the  powers  of  all  the 
fraftions  whofe  numerator  is  one,  are  together  equal  to  an 
unit.  See  the  demonftration  hereof  given  by  Dr.  Wood,  in 
Hook,  Phil.  Coll.  N’  3.  p.  45,  feq. 

Hence,  it  is  deduced,  1 . That  there  are  not  only  infinite 
progrefTions,  or  progreflions  in  hfinitum  ; but  alfo  infinitely 
farther  than  one  kind  of  infinity.  2’.  That  the  infinitely 
infinite  progrefTions  are  notwithflanding  computable,  and  to 
be  brought  into  one  fum  ; and  that  not  one  finite,  but  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  lefs  than  any  affignablc  number.  3^  That  of 
infinite  quantities,  fome  are  equal,  others  unequal.  4°.  That 
one  infinite  quantity  may  be  equal  to  two,  three,  or  more 
other  quantities,  rviiether  infinite  or  finite. 

INFINITIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
mood.s,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 

The  infinitive  does  not  denote  any  precife  time,  nor  does 
it  determinate  the  number,  or  perfons,  but  expreffes  things 
in  a loofe  indefinite  manner  ; as,  to  teach,  &c. 

Hence  the  Latin  and  modern  grammarians  have  called 
verbs  under  this  mode,  from  this  their  indefinite  nature,  infi- 
nitives. Sancfius  has  given  them  the  name  of  imperfonals  ; 
and  the  Greeks  that  or  from  the  fame  rcafon  of 

their  not  difeovering  either  perfon  or  number. 

Infinitives,  fays  Mr.  Harris,  not  only  lay  afide  the  cha- 
raefer  of  attributives,  but  they  alfo  alTumc  that  of  fubllan- 
tives,  and  are  diltinguifhed  with  their  feveral  attributes  : e.  g. 

“ Dulcc  & decorum  eft  pro  patria  mori-,  yi/Vr  tuum  nihil 
eft,  &c." 

Hence  the  infinitive  has  been  fometimes  called  cwjj.y, 
pi),ix;tTt!toy,  a verbal  noun  ; fometimes  ovo^«  pjwzTo-,  the  verb’s 
noun.  Tlie  reafon  of  the  appellation  is  evident  in  Greek, 
by  its  taking  the  prepofitive  articles  before  it  in  all  cafes ; 
thus  TO  TH  y^xY^ri,  Tu  uv.  T.  he  fame  conftrudfion 

is  not  unknown  in  Englilb.  Thus  Spencer, 

“ For  not  to  have  been  dipped  in  Lethe’s  lake 
Could  fave  the  fon  of  Thetis  firom  to  die  i.  e. 

aTo  ra  vavuv. 

Tlie  ftoics  held  the  infinitive  as  the  genuine  p\ua,  or  verb, 
a name  which  they  denied  to  all  other  modes  ; becaufe  the 
true  verbal  charadfer  was  conceived  to  be  contained  fimple 
and  unmixed  in  the  infinitive  only  : thus,  to  walk,  means 
limply  that  energy,  and  nothing  more  ; the  other  modes, 
befides  exprelfing  this  energy,  fuperadd  certain  affedtions 
which  rcfpedf  perfons  and  circumftances.  The  infinitive, 
fays  Prifeiau,  “ lignificat  ipfam  rem,  quam  continct  ver- 
bum."  The  infinitive,  in  the  application  of  it,  naturally  co- 
alefces  with  all  thofe  verbs,  that  denote  any  tendency,  delire, 
or  volition  of  the  foul,  but  not  readily  with  others.  See 
Harris's  Hermes,  p.  163,  &c. 

In  moll  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  infini- 
tive is  dillinguilhed  by  a termination  peculiar  to  it ; as  ti/tIuv 
in  the  Greek,  ficribtre  in  the  Latin,  ecrire  in  the  French, 
jerivere  in  the  Italian,  &c.  but  the  Englifh  is  defedlive  in 
this  point ; fo  that  to  denote  the  infinitive,  we  arc  obliged  to 
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have  recourfe  to  the  article  to : excepting  fometimes  wlien 
two  or  more  infinitives  follow  each  other. 

The  pradlice  of  ufing  a number  of  infinitives  fucceflively, 
is  a great  but  a common  fault  in  language;  as  he  offered  to  go 
to  teach  to  write  Englifii. — Indeed,  where  the  infinitives  have 
no  dependence  on  each  other,  they  may  be  ufed  elegantly 
enough  ; as  to  mourn,  iofigh,  to  fink,  to  fiwoon,  to  die. 

INFINIl'O,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  is  uled  for  fuch  canons 
or  fugues,  as  may  bo  begun  again  and  again  : whence  they 
are  alio  called  perpetual  fugues.  See  Fugue. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denon.inates  a thing  in- 
finite. The  idea  fignified  by  the  name  infinity  is  beft  exa- 
mined by  confidering  to  what  things  infinity  is  by  the  mind 
attributed,  and  how  the  idea  itfelf  is  framed  : finite  and  in- 
finite are  looked  upon  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  are 
attributed  primarily  to  things  that  have  parts,  and  are  capable 
of  increafe  or  diminution,  by  the  addition  or  fubtraftion  of 
any  the  leaft  part.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  fpace,  duration, 
and  number.  When  we  apply  this  idea  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  do  it  primarily  in  refpedl  of  his  duration  and  ubii 
quity  : and  more  figuratively,  when  to  his  wifdom,  power, 
goodnefs,  and  other  atttibntes,  which  are  properly  inexhauf- 
tible  and  incomprehenfible  : for  when  we  call  them  infinite; 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity  but  what  carries  with 
it  lome  refleftion  on  the  number,  or  the  extent  of  the 
afls  or  objedlsof  God's  power  and  wifdom,  which  can  never 
be  luppofed  fo  great,  or  fo  many,  that  thefe  attributes  will 
not  always  furmouiit  and  exceed,  though  we  multiply  them 
in  our  thoughts  with  the  infinity  of  endlefs  number.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  fay,  how  thefe  attributes  are  in  God,  who  is 
infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities:  but 
this  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  thefe  are  our  ideas  of 
their  infinity. 

We  come  by  the  idea  of  infinity  thus  : every  one  that  has 
any  idea  of  any  Hated  length  or  fpace,  as  a foot,  yard,  &c. 
finds  that  he  can  repeat  that  idea,  and  join  it  to  another,  to 
a third,  and  fo  on,  wdtliout  -ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his 
additions.  From  this  pow'er  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace, 
he  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  or  immcnfity.  By  the 
fame  power  of  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  or  duration 
we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endlefs  addition  of  num- 
ber, we  alfo  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  by  repeating  without  end 
our  own  ideas,  it  may  be  afleed,  why  do  we  not  attidbute  it 
to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fpace  and  duration  ; fince 
they  may  be  as  eafily,  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds, 
as  the  other  ? yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs, 
or  whitenefs,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fweet  or 
white,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  yard  or  day  I To  this  it 
is  anfwered,  that  thofe  ideas  which  have  parts,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  increafe  by  the  addition  of  any  parts,  afford  us  by 
their  repetition  an  idea  of  infinity  ; becaufe  with  the  endlefs 
repetition  there  is  connedted  an  enlargement,  of  which  there 
is  no  end  : but  it  is  not  fo  in  other  ideas ; for  if  to  the  molt 
perfedt  idea  I have  of  white,  I add  another  of  equal  whitc-' 
nefs,  it  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all.  Thofe  ideas,  which 
con  lift  not  of  parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  propor- 
tion men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what  they  have 
received  by  their  fenfes ; but  fpace,  duration,  and  number, 
being  capable  of  increafe  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind 
an  idea  of  an  endlefs  room  for  more  ; and  fo  thofe  ideas 
alone  lead  the  mind  towaids  the  thought  of  infinity.  • 

We  are  carefully  to  diftinguifii  between  tlie  idea  of  tlie 
infinity  of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  the  fpace  infinite.  The 
firft  is  nothing  but  a fuppofed  endlefs  progreffion  of  the 
mind  over  any  repeated  idea  of  fpace  ; but  to  have  adlualljr 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  fpace  infinite, — is  to  fuppofe  the 
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mind  already  pafled  over  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  fpace, 
which  an  endlefs  repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it; 
which  carries  in  it  a plain  contradidlion.  See  Space. 

This  will  be  plainer,  if  we  confider  infinity  in  numbers  : 
the  infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whofe  addition  every 
one  perceives  tliere  is  no  approach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one 
that  rcfledls  on  it : but  how  clear  foever  this  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  numbers  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident 
than  the  abfurdity  of  the  idea  of  an  adlual  infinite  number. 
Locke’s  Efiay,  vol.  i.  chap.  xvii. 

Infinity  of  Actions,  in  Law  ; the  lord  of  the  foil  may 
have  a fjiecial  action  againfl  him  who  fliall  dig  foil  in  the 
king’s  highway  : but  one  fubjefl  may  not  have  his  adlion 
againfl  another  for  common  nuil'ances  ; for  if  he  might,  then 
every  man  might  have  it,  and  fo  the  actions  would  be  in- 
finite, &c.  I Co.  Inft.  56.  9 Rep.  113. 

INFIRMARY,  a place  where  the  fick  and  weak  belong- 
ing to  any  fociety,  or  community,  are  difpofed,  either  for 
nurfing  or  cure.  See  Hospital. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  is  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  them  to  kindle,  or  catch  lire.  See  Flame, 
HiLvr,  and  Phlogiston. 

Inflamm.ybility  of  Oils.  See  Oil. 
INFLAMMABLE  Am.  See  Hydrogen. 

Inflammable  Springs.  About  the  middle  of  the  lafl 
eentury,  a fpring  or  well  at  Brofely  in  Shropfliire,  was  much 
noticed  on  account  of  the  inflammable  exhalations  or  galfes 
which  it  emitted,  fo  that  when  a cover  was  adapted  to  it, 
that  contraifled  the  dream  of  air,  and  a candle  was  applied, 
it  continued  to  burn  with  a lambent  blue  flame  for  a long 
time:  but  the  coal-works  in  the  neighbourhood  have  long 
fince  drained  this  well.  During  the  driving  of  Stoke  fough, 
to  drain  the  lead  mines  near  Eyam  in  Derbyfhire,  fuch  a 
quantity  of  liquid  bitumen  or  rock  oil  was  liberated  from  the 
fmall  cavities  in  the  limeftone,  and  from  geodes  of  limeflone 
in  the  (hale  above  it,  that  it  frequently  fwam  on  the  water 
in  the  fough,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  take  fire  and  burn 
for  a time,  after  the  application  of  a lighted  candle  : this 
W'as  called  by  Mr.  Bray,  in  his  “ Tour”  (p.  176.)  a burn- 
ing fpring,  but  improperly,  feeing  that  the  bitumen  was 
only  fet  free  by  the  tools  of  the  workmen,  and  was  not  fpon- 
taneoufly  difeharged  from  the  rock,  a condition  which  feems 
clfential  to  a fpring  of  any  kind.  See  an  account  of  this 
fough,  in  Mr.  Farey’s  Report  on  Derbyfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

INFLAMMATION  is  concerned,  either  as  a caufe, 
fymptom,  confequence,  or  compheation  of  the  greater 
number  of  difeafes,  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  and 
hence  it  has  always  been  confidered  by  the  moft  enlightened 
patkologifts  as  a fubjecl  which,  in  point  of  importance,  is 
inferior  to  none  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  fcicnce.  It 
interefts  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  the  accoucheur,  and, 
in  fhort,  every  individual,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  being  en- 
trufled  with  the  treatment  of  any  kind  of  diforder,  or  acci- 
dental injury.  A knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  in- 
flammation, and  juft  ideas  refpetfting  the  means  of  checking 
and  curing  this  affeClion,  may  be  laid  to  conftiiute  a key, 
or  introduction,  to  the  comprehenfion  of  difeafes  in  general; 
for  fome  may  be  alleged  to  confift  of  it,  and  very  few  are 
entirely  unattended  with  it  in  one  ftage  or  another.  It  is 
for  fuch  reafons,  that  fyflematic  authors  mollly  treat  of  it 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  works. 

The  term  inflammation,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  infammatio,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient 
opinion,  that  there  was  tire  in  the  part  ali'eftcd,  and,  if  we 
advert  to  the  confiderable  fenfation  of  heat,  which  the  patient 
experiences  in  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the  ufe  of  fuch  an 
expreffion  feems  alinoft  natural.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
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have  employed  terms  of  fimilar  import,  as  (fXsypovt),  of 
(pXoywir/,-,  from  pXiytr,  I burn. 

Inflammation  is  divifible  into  feveral  fpecics.  The  dif- 
tinclions  chiefly  infifted  upon  by  furgical  writers,  are  the 
acute  and  chronic.  AVhen  inflammation  is  unattended  with 
any  particular  difeafe,  it  is  fometimes  called ftmple  or  healthy, 
of  which  there  can  only  be  one  kind.  But  the  morbid 
inflammations,  or  fuch  as  are  influenced  by  the  prefence  of 
a difeafed  aftion,  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  difeafes 
themfclves,  each  difeafe,  in  fadl,  having  its  own  fpecific 
kind  of  inflammation  ; as,  for  iuftance,  the  fmall-pox  puf- 
tule,  the  cow-pox  veficle,  the  carbuncle,  tryfipelas,  fcrofula, 
the  venereal  difeafe,  &c. 

When  common  inflammation  is  fpoken  of,  the  rente 
liealthy  fpecies  is  ufually  implied,  or  that  which  is  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  phlegmon.  It  is  attended  with  four 
remarkable  fymptoms  in  the  part  affefted,  namely,  pain, 
rednefs,  fwclling  and  heat : “ notse  vero  inflammationis  funt 
quatuor  ; rubor  et  tumor,  cum  calore  ct  dolore.”  Celfus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

The  pain  which  accompanies  the  various  forts  of  in- 
flammation, differs  very  materially  both  in  its  degree 
and  kind.  In  many  inftances,  indeed,  it  might  be  mere 
proper  to  fay,  that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  natural  fen- 
fations  and  fenfibility  of  the  part,  than  that  there  is  pain, 
which  latter  term  leads  one  to  underftand  a degree  of  agony. 
Numerous  chronic  inflammations  produce  very  trivial  un- 
eafinefs  in  the  part,  the  patient  feeling,  perhaps  in  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  merely  a fenfation  of  weight  and  heavinefs. 
It  is  likewife  remarked  by  Richerand,  that  the  pruritus, 
which  precedes  and  attends  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  fo 
far  from  being  painful,  occafions  rather  an  agreeable  fenfa- 
tior.  It  is  only  when  the  fenfibility  is  carried  beyond  a 
particular  pitch  that  it  amounts  to  pain.  In  phlegmonous 
inflammation  the  pain  is  of  a throbbing  defeription,  and  the 
fuffering  is  joined  with  an  annoying  feufe  of  weight.  In 
eryfipelas  the  pain  is  of  a burning  kind.  In  anthrax  it  is 
accompanied  by  a feeling  of  ftiffnefs.  The  feverity  of  the 
pain  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  the  in- 
flammation, the  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  refiftance 
which  their  ftruclure  makes  to  the  tumefadlion. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  of  which  the  prafticc  of  fur- 
gery  affords  many  proofs,  that  parts  which,  in  their 
natural  healthy  ftate,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  great 
fenlibility,  are  frequently  affedted  when  inflamed  with  an 
exquifite  degree  of  tendernefs  and  pain.  The  gums,  in 
the  found  ftate,  are  not  very  fcnfible  ; they  may  be  divided 
with  a lancet,  without  any  great  deal  of  pain  being  occa- 
fioned  : and  the  preffure  of  hard  fubftances  again!!  them  in 
maftication  is  not  produdlive  of  injury.  When  inflamed, 
however,  in  confequence  of  decayed  teeth,  a cold,  or  any 
other  caufe,  they  are  affedfed  with  extreme  fenfibility,  fwell 
in  a confiderable  degree,  and  cannot  be  touched,  or  preffed, 
in  the  flighteft  manner,  without  much  fuffering  being  ex- 
cited. The  ligaments  are  naturally  almoll  devoid  of  fenfa- 
tion ; but,  in  feveral  difeafes  of  the  joints,  they  are  even 
much  more  painful,  than  fome  other  inflamed  parts,  which, 
when  found,  poffefs  a yaft  deal  of  fenfibility. 

A preceding  remark,  therefore,  that  the  pain  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  parts  affcdled,  is  not 
to  be  received  without  exceptions.  With  refpedt  to  the  im- 
mediate way,  in  which  pain  is  excited  in  cafes  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  feems  moft  rational  to  impute  the  degree  of  fuffering 
to  the  augmented  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  and  ihe  unnatural 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, the  changes  which  the  parts  undergo  are  flow,  and  the 
nerves  feem  to  have  time  to  adapt  themfelvcs  to  the  altera- 
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tion  ; but  in  acute  inflammation,  the  mutations  are  quick, 
and  the  pain  is,  for  the  moll  part,  confiderable. 

The  fwelling  appears  to  be  occafioned  by  feveral  circum- 
(lances,  yet  principally  by  the  increafed  determination  of 
blood  to  the  velfels  of  the  part,  and  by  an  effufion  of  co- 
agulating lymph  in  the  interllices  of  the  cellular  fubftancc. 
The  dilatation  of  the  blood-veflels,  and  the  interruption  of  ab- 
forplion,  probably  have  alfo  a fliare  i.i  producing  the  effedl. 

The  confiderable  injet^ion  of  the  Iniall  velfels  with  red 
blood,  and  their  great  increafe  of  diam'eter,  afford  fome  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  preternatural  rednefs 
arifes.  It  has  been  a prevailing  fentiment,  that  the  rednefi  of 
common  inflammation  is  partly  owing,  not  merely  to  a dila- 
tation, but  at  the  fame  time  to  an  actual  increafe  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  inflamed  part.  New  velfels  are 
fuppofed  to  be  generated,  'i’his  doctrine,  iiowcver,  is  far 
from  reding  upon  unquedionable  evidence.  When  co- 
agulating lymph  is  extravafated  upon  tlie  furface  of  a 
wound,  an  inflamed  membrane,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt 
often  rendered  vafcular,  or,  in  other  words,  becomes  fur- 
nifhed  with  new  vellels.  But,  in  the  extravafated  lymph  of 
a phlegmonous  tumour,  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  is  any  generation  of  new  veflels.  It  the  velfels  have 
the  appearance  of  being  more  numerous,  it  is  becaufe  their 
diameters  are  enlarged,  and  many,  which  previoufly  con- 
tained only  a colourlefs  fluid,  are  now  filled  with  vilibly  red 
blood.  Were  the  extravafated  lymph  of  a phlegmonous 
fwelling  to  be  rendered  organized  and  vafcular,  the  tume- 
fadlion  and  rednefs  would  probably  be  more  permanent, 
and  not  admit  (at  lead  fo  eafily  as  they'  often  do)  of  refo- 
lution.  When  adhefions  form  between  two  inflamed  fur- 
faces,  the  organized  fubllaiice,  forming  the  connection,  lives 
after  the  fubfidencc  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  a permanent 
effedl.  (Di6t.  of  Pradl.  Surgery  ) According  to  Mr. 
Burns,  the  fuppofition  eafily  admits  of  refutation  ; for  heat, 
and  many  other  caufes  of  inflammation,  operate  fo  quickly, 
that  there  can  be  no  time  for  the  formation  of  any  new 
veflels;  and  y'et  the  rednefs  is  as  great,  and  the  inflammation 
as  perfeit,  in  a minute,  as  in  an  hour,  or  a day,  after  the 
application  of  the  exciting  caufe.  (Diflert.  on  Inflammation). 
Now  that  we  are  noticing  the  rednefs  of  inflamed  parts,  it 
may'  be  as  well  to  mention  the  circumllance  of  red  blood 
itfelf  being  fometimes  extravafated,  in  confequence  of  in- 
flammation. The  occurrence  generally  indicates,  that  the 
inflammati  ry  mifehief  has  been  rapid  and  violent.  The  mod 
linking  inllances,  which  jult  now  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
mind,  are,  firft,  that  ftate  of  an  inflamed  eye,  termed  che- 
trofis,  for  an  account  of  which  \\  e refer  to  Ophthalmy  ; and, 
lecondly,  the  fpots,  produced  by'  eflufed  blood,  on  the  inner 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  when  this  vifeus  has  been  inflamed,  in 
confequence  of  poifon.  There  is  ftill  another  circumllance, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  as  conducive  to  the  red  appearance  of  inflamed 
parts,  viz.  the  blood,  after  it  has  become  venous,  retaining 
a certain  degree  of  the  bright  fcarlct  colour,  which  it  pof- 
fefled  ill  the  arteries.  We  cannot  offer  any'  opinion  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  tlie  latter  fuggellion  ; as  coming  from  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  cannot  fail  to  deferve  attention. 

The  experiments  which  Mr.  Hunter  made  with  the  ther- 
mometer, tend  to  evince,  that  the  real  augmentation  of  the 
ht  at  ot  an  inflamed  part  is  iiiconfidcrable,  although  it  feems 
to  be  V’ ry  great,  when  a judgment  is  derived  from  the  pa- 
tient’'. leeiuigs.  If  we  recoiled,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  augmented,  we  can  no  longer  be  liirprized,  that 
tl:ey  Ihould  Convey  to  the  lenformm  falfe  imprcfiions. 
With  regard  to  llxe  manner,  in  which  the  increafed  tempera- 


ture of  inflamed  parts  is  produced,  this  fubjed  is  explicable 
on  the  principles,  which  apply  to  the  produbtion  of  ani- 
mal heat  in  general.  We  fliall  merely  obferve,  that  there  is 
always  a greater  determination  of  blood  to  a part  which  is 
in  a ftate  of  inflammation,  than  to  the  fame  part  when  it 
is  not  inflamed.  The  blood  flows  through  it  with  aug- 
mented velocity,  and  w’e  always  find,  that  the  heat  of  the 
whole  body,  as  well  as  of  any'  portion  of  it,  is  always  in  a 
ratio  to  the  accelerated  ftate  of  the  circulation.  When  a 
perfon  runs,  he  hurries  the  current  of  the  entire  mafs  of 
blood,  and  his  whole  body  is  thrown  into  a heated  ftate. 
In  fevers,  the  circulation  is  quickened,  and  there  is  like- 
wife  general  b.eat.  But  in  inflammation  unattended  with 
febrile  diforder,  the  blood  flows  only  through  the  inflamed 
part  with  increafed  impetuofity,  and,  of  courfe,  the  aug- 
mentation of  heat  is  local  and  circumferibed. 

Phlegmon,  or  what  may  be  called  common  inflammation, 
has  been  regarded  by  many'  writers  as  an  affedlion  of  the 
cellular  membrane.  Its  frequent  occurrence  in  every  fitua- 
tion,  both  internal  and  external,  has  been  tamounted  for  by 
the  way,  in  which  the  cellular  fubftance  pervades  the  tex- 
ture of  almoft  every  part  of  the  body.  Phlegmon  is  re- 
prefented  as  being  attended  with  more  fvvelling  than 
any  other  fpecies  of  inflammation.  The  bright  red  co- 
lour in  the  centre  of  the  tumour  gradually  extends  towards 
the  circumference,  and  is  infeufibly  loft  on  the  furrounding 
flvin.  The  fvvelling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diftinflly  cir- 
cumferibed. The  heat  has  been  compared  with  that  ariling 
from  the  fleam  of  boiling  water.  The  throbbing,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  manifeftly  depends  upon  the  pul- 
fation  of  the  arteries,  and  is  fynchronous  with  the  pulfe  of 
the  whole  fyltem.  The  throbbing  particularly  affefls  the  pa- 
tient himfelf,  and  the  furgeon  may  plainly  perceive  it  when 
he  touches  the  part,  all  the  fmall  veflels  of  which  are  di- 
lated, and  beat  in  a preternatural  degree.  In  a common 
whitlow,  this  vehement  throbbing  is  not  confined  to  the 
finger,  but  extends  to  the  large  arteries,  a confiderable  way 
up  the  arm. 

The  a6live  mind  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  led  him  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  interefting  fubjeCl  before  us,  and 
from  him  we  have  many'  fertile  and  original  obfervations. 
The  principles  and  laws  of  inflammation  -were  better  ex- 
plained by  this  philolophical  obferver,  than  by  any  of  his 
profeflicnal  predeceffors.  He  has  noticed  the  well  ella- 
bliflied  circumllance,  attending  phlegmonous  and  other  in- 
flammations, V. herefoever  fituated,  namely,  their  being  al- 
ways moll  violent  on  the  fide  next  to  the  external  furface  of 
the  body.  Thus,  when  irflammation  invades  the  focket  of 
a tooth,  it  chiefly  takes  place  towards  the  cheek,  and  not 
on  the  infide  of  the  alveolary  procefs.  He  points  out, 
that  the  fituation,  pofitioii,  ftrudlure,  funflions,  and  diftance 
of  the  part  affected  from  the  fourcc  of  the  circulation, 
caufe  confiderable  variety  in  the  progrefs  and  termination 
of  all  inflammation.  Pie  maintains,  that  parts,  naturally' 
enjoying  a vigorous  circulation  of  blood  then  can  bear  iii- 
fiammalion  better  than  others  in  the  oppofite  condition. 
From  this  obfervation,  however,  he  excepts  vital  parts, 
which,  though  they  may  be  exceedingly  vafcular,  do  not 
undergo  inflammation  favourably,  becaufe  the  natural  ope- 
rations of  univerfal  health  depend  fo  much  upon  the  feund- 
nefs  of  fuch  . organs.  Mr.  Hunter  alfo  endeavours  to  fliew, 
that  the  depending  pofition  of  a part  feems  to  have  a bad 
effeft  on  inflammation,  probably'  by  retardim:  tlie  return 
of  the  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  fame  author’s  principles, 
that  new-formed  pans,  as  many  tumours  and  excrefcences, 
callus,  fears,  &c.  poffcfs  lei's  vitality  than  is  the  fhare  of 
K 2 other 
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other  parts,  which  conftitiite  a portion  of  the  original  fabric 
of  the  body  : hence,  when  inflamed,  they  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  be  dellroyed  by  ulceration,  or  mortification. 

When  an  inflammation  is  of  trivial  extent,  and  not  fe- 
rioufly  painful,  the  effefts  of  the  complaint  are  altogether 
local.  In  the  contrary  cafe,  the  whole  circulation  partakes 
in  the  excitement,  and  the  inflammatory  fever  occurs. 

The  blood,  taken  from  a patient  labouring  under  inflam- 
mation, is  well  known  by  all  medical  praftitioners  to  exhibit 
peculiar  appearances.  The  blood,  when  it  has  efcaped  out 
of  the  living  velfels,  fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  two  dillinft 
parts,  the  ferum  and  the  craflamentum.  The  lafl  is  a com- 
pound fubftance,  confifting  chiefly  of  coagulating  lymph  and 
red  globules,  the  moll  heavy  ingredients  in  the  blood.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  blood,  taken  away  from  perfons 
aflefled  with  inflammation,  is  longer  in  coagulating,  and 
coagulates  more  firmly,  than  when  drawn  from  people  in 
other  circumllances.  Hence  the  red  globules,  which  are 
very  heavy,  not  being  fo  foon  entangled  in  the  lymph, 
defeend  by  their  gravity  more  deeply  from  its  fuiface, 
w’hich,  being  in  this  manner  more  or  lefs  diverted  of  tlie  red 
colouring  matter,  is,  from  its  appearance,  termed  the  hujfy 
ooat,  or  hijiammatory  cruji.  The  firmer  and  more  compadt 
coagulation  of  the  lymph  compreffes  out  an  unufual  quan- 
tity of  ferum  from  it,  and  the  furface  of  the  fizy  blood,  as 
it  is  frequently  called,  is  often  formed  into  a hollow,  the 
edges  being  drawn  inwards.  Thefe  changes  in  the  blood 
are,  in  fome  cafes,  a more  infallible  proof  of  the  exirtence 
of  inflammation  than  the  pulfe  itfelf.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  probably  only  a criterion  of  fome  unufual  operation 
going  on  in  the  fyrtem  ; for  the  blood,  taken  away  from 
pregnant  women,  is  always  found  to  exhibit  the  above  ap- 
pearances, a circumftance  which  fliould  aUvays  be  rccol- 
ledfed.  In  peritoneal  inflammation,  the  patient  fometimes 
feems  to  be  in  the  mort  feeble  rtate,  and  the  pulfe,  abllraft- 
edly  conlidered,  would  ratlier  induce  the  pradlitioncr  to 
employ  tonics  and  rtimulants,  than  evacuations  ; but  rtiould 
the  continuance,  or  exafperation  of  the  diforder,  or  any 
other  reafon,  lead  the  furgeon  to  ule  the  lancet,  then  the 
hujfy  coat,  the  concave  furface  of  the  blood,  and  the  large 
quantity  of‘ ferum,  clear  aw’ay  all  doubt  concerning  the  ex- 
irtence  of  inflammation.  But  every  pradfitioner  ought  to 
bear  in  his  mind,  that,  befides  pregnant  women,  there  are 
a few  anomalous  conrtitutions  met  with,  where  the  blood, 
taken  aw'ay  by  the  lancet,  always  exhibits  the  foregoing 
peculiarities,  though  inflammation  may  not  prevail. 

We  fee  three  very  remarkable  effedts  follow  the  preva- 
lence of  inflammation  ; viz,,  adhefions  of  parts  of  the  body 
to  each  other  ; the  formation  of  pus,  or  fuppuration  ; and 
ulceration,  a procefs  in  which  the  lymphatics  are  more 
concerned  than  the  blood-velfels.  Hence  Mr.  Hunter 
termed  the  different  rtages  of  inflammation  the  aJheftvc,  the 
fuppuratlvc,  and  the  ulcerative. 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  liable  to  each  of 
the  preceding  confequences.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumferibed  cavities,  the  adhefivc  llage  takes  place  more 
readily  than  the  others  ; fuppuration  may  be  faid  to  follow 
next  in  order  of  frequency  ; and,  lallly,  ulceration.  When- 
ever mucous  membranes  arc  afiedfed,  the  fuppurative  in- 
flammation comes  on  more  readily,  than  either  the  adhefive 
or  the  ulcerative.  Here  adhefions,  which  originate  from 
the  llightert  degree  of  inflammation  in  other  fituations  and 
ftrudfures,  can  only  be  produced  by  the  mort  violent  kind. 
Indeed,  ulceration  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  upon 
mucous  furfaces  than  adhefions.  The  cellular  membrane 


appears  to  be  much  more  fufceptible  of  the  adhefivc  in- 
flammation than  the  adipofc,  and  much  ntore  readily  partes 
into  the  fuppurative.  Thus,  we  fee  the  cellular  fubftance, 
connedling  the  mufcles  together,  and  the  adipofe  membrane 
to  the  mufcles,  inflaming  and  fuppurating,  and  the  matter 
leparating  the  mufcles  from  their  lateral  connedfions,  and 
even  the  fat  from  the  mufcles,  while  the  adipofe  fubftance 
and  the  flein  are  only  highly  inflamed.  Yet,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  in  fituations  where  fat  abounds,  we  very  fre- 
quently meet  vvith  abfeertes.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that 
Mr.  Bromfield  accounted  the  fat  a more  common  nidus 
for  collcdlions  of  matter,  than  the  cellular  fubftance  it- 
felf. Thus  abfcelles  about  the  anus,  mammae.  See.  are  re- 
markably frequent.  IVhen  we  fpeak  of  the  fat  inflaming 
and  fuppurating,  we  fliould  rather  fay,  that  the  membranous 
cavities  containing  this  fecretion  are  fo  affedfed  ; for,  fat 
itfell  has  no  vertels,  princijile  of  life,  nor  adlion  of  its  own, 
and,  confequently,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  un- 
dergoing inflammation  and  fuppuration. 

Parts  of  the  body,  which  lie  deeply  from  the  furface, 
but  more  particularly  fuch  as  are  known  by  the  name  ol 
vital,  are  readily  aftedfed  with  the  adhefive  inflammation. 
That  they  are  not  fo  much  difpofed  to  fuppurate  as  the 
fuperficial  parts  are,  is  ftri kingly  illuftrated  in  cafes  of  ex- 
traneous bodies,  which,  if  deeply  lodged,  only  produce  the 
adhefive  inflammation.  By  this  procefs  a cyft  is  formed,  in 
which  the  foreign  body  lies,  without  much  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  and  may  even  change  its  fituatien,  without  fc- 
rioufly  difturbing  the  parts  through  which  it  partes.  But 
no  fooner  does  it  approach  the  Ikin,  than  abfeertes  immedi- 
ately arife. 

Much  might  be  faid  concerning  the  difference  of  the  pulfe 
in  the  various  cafes  of  inflammation.  Thus,  when  any  part 
of  the  furface  of  the  l^ody  is  afledfed  with  a certain  degree 
of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is  generally  full, 
frequent,  and  ftrong.  When  the  peritoneum  and  bowels  are 
inflamed,  it  is  very  quick  and  fmail.  See.  We  (hall  not, 
however,  enlarge  upon  tins  topic,  as  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
in  the  fevcral  cafes,  will  be  noticed  in  the  many  articles  of 
this  work  appropriated  to  the  confideration  of  inflammatory 
difeafes. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  fufeeptibility  of  the  body 
for  inflammation  is  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  original,  confti- 
tuting  a part  of  the  animal  economy,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  inveftigation  ; the  other  acquired  from  the 
influence  of  climate,  habits  of  life,  and  ftate  of  the  mind 
over  the  conftitution.  The  firll  kind  of  fufeeptibility, 
being  innate,  cannot  be  diminilhcd  by  art  ; the  fecond  may 
be  leffened  by  the  miere  avoidance  of  the  particular  caufes 
upon  which  it  depends.  Tliefe  latter  might  be  named 
predifofmg. 

With  regard  to  the  remote,  escitlng,  or  occafonal  caufes 
of  inflammation,  they  are  inflnite  in  number;  but  very  eafy 
of  coinprehenfion,  becatife  moft  of  them  are  referrible  to 
two  general  claffes.  The  firll  includes  all  fuch  as  operate 
by'  their  tlimulant  or  clicmical  qualities,  as,  for  initance, 
heat,  cantharides,  fulphuric  acid,  aqua  ammonix-  purge,  &c. 
The  fecond  embraces  fuch  as  adl  mechanically,  as  bruifes, 
wounds,  fraflures.  See. 

The  principle  on  which  cold  becomes  an  exciting  cauf« 
of  inflammation,  is  yet  contefted  amongf  furgical  writers, 
and  may  Hill  be  conlidered  as  not  decidedly  known. 

Fevers  would  fometimes  appear  to  be  the  exciting  caufes 
of  inflammation.  The  local  afl'eflion,  thus  originating,  is 
often  called  critical,  and  is  fiippofed  by  many  to  be  the 
means,  by  which  a flop  is  put  to  the  conllitutional  indifpo- 
B fltion. 
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fttlon.  Strong  injunctions  are,  therefore,  given  not  to  rc- 
prefs  ah  inflammation  of  this  kind,  left  ilje  method  (hould 
be  prodnftive  of  fome  worfe  and  even  fatal  di. order.  We 
have  always  confidored  this  mode  of  reafoning  unfatisfadlqry, 
and  fliould  have  little  apprehenfion  of  any  real  evils,  which 
might  arife  from  the  attempt  to  diminilh  an  inflammalion, 
that  appears  as  a confequence  of  a fever. 

The  following  obfervations  refpefling  the  proximate  caufe 
of  inflammation,  are  taken  from  Mr.  S.  Cooper’s  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Surgery. 

Numerous  opinions  have  been  entertained  upon  this  fub- 
ject ; but  almolt  every  theory  has  been  built  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  there  being  fome  kind  of  obllruction  in  the 
inflamed  part. 

\t'^hile  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  unknown,  and  the 
Itypolhetical  notions  of  the  power  of  the  liver,  in  preparing 
ami  fending  forth  tliis  fluid  continued  to  prevail,  it  is  not 
altonifhing,  that  the  theories  of  phyfic  flieuld  be  exceed- 
ingly imperfect.  So  fully  perfuaded  were  phyllcians  of  the 
exiftence  and  influence  of  different  humours  and  fpirits,  and 
fo  little  did  they  know  of  the  regular  and  conftant  motion 
of  the  blood,  that  they  believed  in  the  pofhbility  of  depo- 
fitions  and  congeftions  of  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  lymph  ; 
and  acknowledged  thefe  as  the  caufe  of  inflammation. 
Their  anatomifts  taught  them,  and  their  profeffors  of  phyfic 
fupported  the  opinion,  that  the  liver  was  the  centre  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  from  which  the  blood  went  forth  by  day  to 
the  extremities,  and  returned  again  by  night.  If  then  any 
peccant  matter  irritated  the  liver,  the  blood  was  fent  out 
more  forcibly  ; and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  any  part  of  the 
body  were  weakened,  or  otherwife  difpofed  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  the  reft,  then  a fwelling  was 
produced  by  the  flow  of  humours  to  this  place.  Fluxions, 
or  flows  of  humour  to  a place,  might  happen  either  from 
weaknefs  of  the  part  which  allowed  the  humours  to  enter 
more  abundantly,  or  from  the  place  attracting  the  hu- 
mours, in  confequence  of  the  application  of  heat  or  other 
agents. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  fwelling  thus  occafioned  was 
fuppofed,  by  the  ancients,  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
humour.  Blood  produced  the  true  phlegmon,  bile,  eryfi- 
pelas.  See. 

The  ancient  phyficians  alfo  entertained  an  idea,  that  the 
blood  and  humours  might  (lowly  ilagnate  in  a part,  from  a 
want  of  expulfive  power,  and  this  affection  was  termed  a 
congejltuny  while  the  cxprcflion  Jluxion  or  dejluxion  was  ufed 
to  deiiote  any  fwelling  ariling  from  the  fudden  flow  of  hu- 
mours from  a dillant  part.  The  firll  was  formed  gradually 
without  much  pain,  or  the  feeling  of  pulfation,  and  ran  its 
courfe  flowly  ; the  fecond  appeared  fuddenly,  was  very  pain- 
ful, had  a pulfatory  feel,  and  was  rapid  in  its  progrel's.  The 
ancients,  who  fuppofed  that  the  blood  had  very  little  mo- 
tion, and  that  its  courfc  could  be  eafily  direCted  or  changed, 
recommended  bleeding  from  fome  part  which  was  remote 
from  a recent  inflammation,  by  which  they  imagined  that 
the  current  of  blood  was  altered,  and  a nviilfion  made.  A 
rcvulfion  was  alfo  made  by  raifing  a tumour  in  fome  other 
part,  by  means  of  ligatures,  cupping-glafl'cs,  &c.  or  by  giv- 
ing nature  an  opportunity  of  dileharging  the  humours  from 
didant  parts,  by  applying  leeches  or  khfters.  Hence  fina- 
pifms  were  applied  to  the  feet  in  difeafes  of  the  fuperior 
parts. 

When  blood  was  drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fluxion, 
or  congeftion,  the  mode  was  called  Jirivation,  which  only 
differed  from  rcvulfion  in  the  diftanee  to  wliich  the  humour 
was  drawn  being  lefs. 

We  fliall  not  enter  further  into  an  account  of  the  praClice 


of  the  ancients  in  tlie  treatment  of  inflammation  ; but  fliall 
refer  the  reader  to  what  Mr.  Burns  has  written  on  the  fub- 
jeCf.  Our  prefent  objeCl  is  only  to  trace  the  leading  doc- 
trines which  have  at  different  times  prevailed,  refpedfing  the 
proximate  caufe  of  inflammation. 

I'l'orn  the  theories  of  Jluxion  and  congjlion,  which  were 
quite  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  dodtrine  of  ohJlruBion. 

Boerhaave  inculcated,  (Aph  375  et  feq.)  that  inflam- 
mation was  caufed  by  an  obftriidfion  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  minute  veffels,  and  this  obftrudfion,  he 
fuppofed,  might  be  caufed  by  beat,  diarrhoea,  too  copious 
flow  of  urine  and  Iwcat,  or  whatever  could  diflipate  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood  and  produce  a thicknefs  or  vif- 
cidity  of  that  fluid.  ^Vhen  the  lentor  did  not  exift  before 
the  produdfion  of  inflammation,  he  imagined,  that  the  larger 
globules  of  the  blood  got  into  the  fmall  veffels,  and  thus 
plugged  them  up.  When,  for  inftance,  the  perfpiration 
was  flopped,  the  fluid,  being  retained,  dilated  the  veflels,  and 
allowed  fome  of  thefe  mifehievous  globules  to  enter,  and 
produce  a more  permanent  obftrudfion.  This  circumllance 
W'as  termed  an  error  loci,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  caufes 
afligned  for  inflammation.  The  obllruction,  whether  caufed 
by  vifeulity  or  an  crr  .r  loci,  was  imagined  to  otcafion  a re- 
fillance  to  the  circulation  in  the  part  affedled  ; hence  in- 
creafed  it  in  the  other  veflels,  proving  an  irritation  to  the 
heart,  and  augmenting  the  force  or  attradlion  of  the  blood 
in  that  part  of  the  vefiel  which  was  behind  the  obftruCtion. 
This  caufed  heat  and  pain,  while  the  accumulation  of  the 
blood  produced  rednefs  ; which  three  fymptoms  are  the 
effence  of  the  difeafe.  Befides  obJlruBion,  Boerhaave  alfo 
brought  into  the  account  an  acrimonious  jlate  of  the  fluids, 
which  rendered  refolulion  out  of  the  queftion,  and  gangrene 
likely  to  follow.  Aph.  388. 

The  vifeidity  of  the  blood  cannot  be  admitted  as  the 
proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  ; becaufe  we  have  no  proof 
that  this  flate  ever  exifts ; or,  granting  that  it  did,  it  wou*ld 
not  explain  the  phenonicna.  Were  a vifeidity  to  occur,  it 
would  exift  ill  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  would  affeft  every 
part  of  the  body  alike,  and  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce only  a local  diforder.  How  alfo  could  I'uch  a lentor 
be  produced  by  caufes  which  bring  on  inflammation  fud- 
denly, without  there  being  time  for  changes  of  the  fluids  to 
take  place  ? 

With  regard  to  the  dodfrine  of  error  loci,  or  of  red 
globules  going  into  veffels,  which  did  not  formerly  tranfmit 
them,  the  fadt  muft  be  admitted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
cunclufion  is  denied.  When  the  eye  becomes  inflamed,  the 
tunica  conjundtiva  is  feen  with  its  veffels  full  of  red  blood, 
vvhicii  in  health  is  not  the  cafe ; but  this  rednefs  never  ap- 
pears until  the  inflammation  has  commenced  ; and  mull, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  an  efiedl,  not  a caufe.  Nor  can 
this  error  loci  occafiou  any  obftrudlion  in  thefe  veffels  ; for 
it  they  be  divided,  the  blood  flows  freely,  which  (hews,, 
tliat  they  are  large  enough  to  allow  an  eafy  circulation. 

Boerliaave’s  theory  of  obffrudtion  was  too  circumferibed, 
and  too  mechanical  ; it  reduced  r.ll  inflammations  to  one  fpe- 
cics.  The  only  diitindlions  which  could  have  arifen,  mull 
have  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  obftrudlion  itfelf. 
x'liis  doctrine  could  never  account  for  the  adlion  of  many 
fpcciftc  difeafes  and  morb  d puifons. 

As  for  the  fnppolltion  of  the  co-operation  of  an  acrimony.' 
of  the  fluids,  the  proportion  of  tlie  faline  matter  of  the  blood 
has  never  been  proved  to  be  greater  in  this,  than  in  any  other 
ftate  of  the  body.  Even  were  a general  diforder  of  this, 
kind  to  be  admitted,  no  rational  explanation  of  the  proximate 
cavifc  of  local  infiarranation  could  be  deduced  from  it. 

Dr- 
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Dr.  Cullen  attributed  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflamma- 
tion to  a “ fpafm  of  the  extreme  arteries  fupporting  an  in- 
creafed  a£lion  in  the  courfe  of  them.”  This  theory  only 
differs  from  that  of  Boerliaave  in  the  caufe  wliich  is  afllgned 
for  the  obftriiclion.  Some  caufes  of  inequality  in  the  dillri- 
bution  of  the  blood,  may  throw  an  unufual  quantity  of  it 
upon  particular  veflels,  to  which  it  muff  neceflarily  prove  a 
ftimulu.i.  But,  farther,  it  is  probable  that,  to  relieve  the 
congeflion,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturx  increafes  ftill  more  the 
aftion  of  the  veffels  ; and  which,  as  in  all  other  febrile  dif- 
eafes,  it  aftefts,  by  the  formation  of  a fpafm  on  their  extre- 
mities. “ A fpafm  of  the  extreme  arteries,  fupporting 
an  increafed  action  in  the  courfe  of  tliem,  may,  therefore, 
be  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  ; at 
leaft,  in  all  cafes  not  ariling  from  direft  ftimuli  applied  ; 
and  even  in  this  cafe,  the  Itimuli  may  be  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce a fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels.” 

The  inconfiftencies  in  Cullen’s  theory  are  very  glaring, 
le  congellion  cr  accumulation  of  blood,  which  is  only  an 
effeifl  or  confequence  of  inflammation,  is  fet  down  as  the 
caufe  of  the  fpafm  of  tlie  veffels,  to  which  fpafmodic  con- 
ftriftions  Cullen,  flrangely  enough,  afligns  the  name  of 
proximate  caufe.  The  fpafmodic  contraftion  of  the  ex- 
tre.mities  of  the  veflels,  inftead  of  propelling  the  accumu- 
lated quantity  of  blood,  would  render  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  fyftem  ftill  more 
difficult.  Spafmodic  co.nftridtion  of  the  fmall  veffels  is 
fo  far  from  being  a fatisfadtory  explanation  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  inflammation,  that  even  tying  a lai'ge  veffel 
does  not  of  itfelf  bring  on  the  affedlion.  Phlegmon  is  alfo 
attended  with  an  eftufion  into  the  cellular  fubftance  from  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  ; a circumftance  not  eafily  ex- 
plained upon  the  principle  of  obftrudled  circulation.  See 
Burns  on  Inflantmation 

We  ftiall  now  notice  the  celebrated,  and  very  original 
opinions  promulgated  on  this  fubjedf  by  the  famous  John 
Hunter.  According  to  him  inflammation  is  to  be  confidered 
only  as  a difturbcd  ftate  of  parts,  which  requires  a new,  but 
falutary  mode  of  adlion,  to  reftore  them  to  that  ftate, 
wherein  a natural  mode  of  aftion  alone  is  neceffary.  From 
fuch  a view  of  the  fubjedf , therefore,  inflammation,  in  itfelf, 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but  as  a fahuary  ope- 
ration, confequent  either  to  fome  violence,  or  fome  difeafe. 
Elfewhere,  the  author  remarks,  the  acf  of  inflammation  is 
to  be  confidered  as  an  increafed  adtion  of  tlie  veffels,  which, 
at  flrft,  confifts  iimply  in  an  increafe  or  diftention  beyond 
their  natural  fize.  This  increafe  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
diminution  of  the  mufcular  power  of  the  veffels,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  elaftic  power  of  the  artery  muft  be  dilated  in 
the  fame  proportion.  This  is,  therefure,  fomelhing  more 
than  fimply  a common  relaxation  ; we  muft  fuppol'e  it  an 
adfion  in  tlie  parts  to  produce  an  increafe  of  fize,  to  anfwcr 
particular  purpofes,  and  this  Mr.  Flunter  \vould  call  an  adf 
of  dilatation-  The  whole  is  to  be  confidered  as  a ntceffary 
operation  of  nature.  Owing  to  this  dilatation,  there  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  part,  which  is 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  the  animal  economy  ; for, 
whenever  a part  has  more  to  do  than  fimply  to  fupp;  rt  itfelf, 
the  blood  is  tliere  colledled  in  larger  quantity.  The  fwell- 
ing  is  produced  by  an  extravafation  of  coagulable  lymph, 
with  fome  ferum  j but  this  lymph  differs  from  tlie  cominou 
lymph,  in  confeqiicnce  of  patfing  ihrongh  inflamed  vclfcls. 
It  is  this  lymph  which  becomes  the  uniting  medium  of  in- 
flamed parts  ; veffels  flioot  into  it,  ind  it  has  even  tlie  power 
«f  becoming  vafcular  itfelf.  The  pain  proceeds  from  fpafm. 
The  rednefs  is  produced  either  by  the  arteries  being  more 
dilated  than  the  veins,  or  bccaufe  the  blood  is  not  changed 


in  the  veins.  When,  after  fin  iniury,  a part  cannot  be  reftored 
to  health  by  inflammation  alone,  or  by  adhefion,  then  fup- 
puration,  as  a preparatory  ftep  to  the  formation  of  granu- 
lations, and  the  confequent  reftoration  of  the  pare,  takes 
place.  The  veffels  are  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  inflam- 
mation ; but  they  are  more  quiefcetit,  and  have  acquired  a 
new  mode  of  aftion.  See  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflam- 
mation, &c. 

An  increafed  a£tion  of  the  veffels  is  now  almoft  univer- 
fally  regarded  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation. 
This  opinion  derives  ftrong  fupport  from  a review  of  the 
feveral  exciting  caufes  of  the  affedlion,  which,  being  in 
general  of  an  irritating  nature,  muft,  when  applied  ,to  living 
or  fenfible  parts,  occafion  a preternatural  exeition  of  their 
veffeb.  The  method  of  cure  tent’s  alfo  to  confirm  the  com- 
mon feiitirnent  concerning  the  })roximate  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation. See  Diflicnary  of  Praflical  Surgery. 

Treatment  of  Inflammation. — According  to  the  preceding 
views  of  the  fubjeft,  tiie  firfl  and  jiriiicipal  objeT  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  is  to  diminifli 
that  immoderate  aiftion  of  the  arteries,  which  exifts  in  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a degree.  There  ai-e  feveral  means  conducive  to 
this  end  ; but  that  whicli  demands  primary  attention, 
and,  indeed,  which  feems  to  be  indicated  by  common  fenfe, 
is  to  remove,  if  poflible,  whatever  conftitutes  the  remote 
or  exciting  caufe  of  the  inflamm.ation.  Thus,  fuppofiiig 
the  eye  were  to  inflame  in  confequence  of  a fmall  infedt 
lodging  under  the  eyelids,  how  obvious  would  be  the  pro- 
priety of  immediately  taking  away  the  fource  of  irritation  ? 
If  the  irritation  of  a thorn  or  fpliiiter  fhould  excite  inflam- 
mation, who  would  not  of  his  own  accord  endeavour  to 
extradt  the  extraneous  fubftance  ? When  the  afiedtion  is 
excited  by  extravafated  urine,  by  prefTure,  fridlion,  ftimu- 
lating  applications,  &c.  the  furgeon  often  has  it  in  his 
power  to  render  muft  efiential  fcrvice,  by  removing  at  once 
what  excites  and  keeps  up  the  complaint.  Frequently,  the 
exciting  caufe  is  tranfient  in  its  operation,  and  yet,  the 
inflammation  cannot  be  prevented  from  running  a certain 
courfe.  Thus,  many  kinds  of  external  violence  are  in- 
flidled  in  a moment  ; but  inflammation  muft  follow,  and  go 
through  its  operatioHS.  though  the  duration  of  the  circum- 
ft  mce  which  gave  rife  to  the  procefs  has  ccalcd.  The 
living  folids  demonftrate,  in  thefe  inftanccs,  a kind  of  re- 
adfion.  Since,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the  ftimulus  which 
excites  inflammation  will  not  always  put  an  immediate  ftop 
to  the  complaint,  however  it  may  tend  to  alleviate  it,  we 
are  generally  called  upon  to  moderate,  by  other  means,  the 
increafed  vafcular  adtion. 

There  are  few  perfons  fo  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fuhjcdf 
before  us,  as  not  to  know  that  bleeding  is  one  of  the  mo  ft 
powerful  means  of  counteradfing  inflammation.  This  well 
known  fad,  which  has  obtained  the  affent  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated phyficians  and  furgeons  in  every  age  and  country,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  quite  congenial  with  fuch  ideas  and  expec- 
tations as  are  naturally  im.prefled  upon  the  mind  by  a deferip- 
tion  of  the  diforder.  Indeed,  one  principal  effedt  of  the 
increafed  adlion  of  the  veflels,  is  the  tranfmiflion  of  a larger 
quantity  of  blood  through  the  inflamed  part.  The  pro- 
priety of  endeavouring,  therefore,  in  moft  cafes,  to  diminifli 
this  determination  cf  blood  to  the  feat  of  the  inflammation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief  mode  of  accumplifliing  this 
objcdl  is  by  general  and  topical  bleeding.  This  evacuation  is 
calkd  general,  when  the  blood  is  taken  trom  a large  veflel,  at 
a diltance  from  the  inflamed  part  ; local  or  topical,  when  tinj 
blood  is  evacuated  by  leeches,  fcarifications,  or  cujipinjf, 
from  the  veflels  which  are  near,  or  belong  to  the  inflame^ 
part.  General  bleeding  is  not  fo  invariably  proper  as  topi. 
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cal.  Inflammation  is  a local  affeffion,  and  therefore  muft  par- 
ticularly require  local  curative  means.  Objeftions  have  been 
urged  againil  topical  bleeding,  except  when  the  fkin,  over 
and  near  the  inflamed  part,  is  itfelf  free  from  the  inflammation. 
However,  mod  furgeons  in  this  country  think  otherwife  ; 
they  put  leeches  on  the  inflamed  flvin,  and  even  fcarify  the 
dilated  veflels  of  the  conjuntliva,  in  cafes  of  ophthalmy,  as 
%ve  think,  with  decided  good  effeft.  It  is  alfo  an  incontro- 
vertible truth  that  bleeding  is  generally  more  effedtual,  the 
nearer  the  evacuation  is  made  to  the  feat  of  the  inflammation. 
But  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  take  away'  a fufficient 
quantity  of  blood  in  this  manner.  Many'  inflammations  muft 
be  immediately  checked,  or  the  patient  is  deftroyed.  There- 
fore, when  inflammation  affefts  a part  of  fuch  confequence  in 
the  animal  economy  that  it  cannot  undergo  much  diflurbance, 
without  life  itfelf  being  endangered,  the  furg  on  is  not  to  be 
fatisfied  with  local  meafures.  Thus,  when  the  brain,  th.e 
lungs,  the  (tomach,  the  bowels,  See.  are  inflamed,  the  inflam- 
mation, unlefs  fuddenly  arrefted,  will  inevitably  end  in  death. 
Alfo,  when  the  inflamed  j>arts  are  endued  with  inferior 
powers  of  recovery,  it  is  often  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
general  as  well  as  topical  bleeding  ; as  in  inflammation  of  a 
joint.  When  inflamma'ion  is  fituated  in  an  organ,  wliere  fup- 
puration  would  certainly  deflroy  its  ufes,  it  is  likew'ife  ad- 
vifable  to  moderate  the  local  auedtion,  even  at  the  exoenceof 
the  whole  fyftem.  Ophthalmy  is  a cafe  of  this  kind.  INIore- 
over,  it  ought  to  be  well  underftood  that  every  confuierable 
and  extenfive  phlegmonous  inflammation,  wherefoever  fituat- 
ed,  ought  alway's  to  be  refilled  l>y  general  bleeding. 

Tliere  is  no  utility  in  bleeding,  when  the  inflammation  and 
fever  are  trivial,  and  the  cawfe  of  the  diforder  can  be  entirely 
removed.  Such  evacuation  muft  often  be  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous, when  the  patient  is  much  debilitated  by  previous  in- 
difpofition,  extreme  age,  or  any  other  circumftance.  The 
fymptomatic  fever,  attendant  on  inflammation,  can  feldom 
be  of  itfelf  a juft  ground  for  blecdinp-,  as  it  conftantly  in- 
creafes  and  fubfides  with  the  local  affetftion.  We  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  principallv  guided  by  the  ftate  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. Bleed  with  a view  of  diminifliing  this,  but  never  for 
the  foie  purpofe  of  lelTcning  the  fever. 

It  is  a principle  very  generally  acknowledged  by  furgeons, 
that  tlic  eflicacy  of  bleeding  is  greater  the  fooner  it  is  prac- 
tifed,  the  nearer  it  is  done  to  the  part  aflecled,  and  the  more 
fuddenly  the  blood  is  difeharged.  Hence,  when  an  organ, 
like  the  brain,  is  inflamed,  and  it  is  an  objeft  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  put  an  immediate  check  to  the  inflammation,  the 
furgeon  ftiould  take  away  in  the  firft  inftance  fixteen  or 
twenty  ounces  of  blood,  if  pofiible,  from  the  temporal  arte- 
ries ; but  if  that  quantity  cannot  be  thus  procured,  the  defi- 
cient proportion  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  arm. 

Another  plan,  calculated  to  check  and  diminifti  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  is  neceflary  in  almoft  all  cafes,  is  to  give  the 
patient  mild  aperient  medicines,  fuch  as  Epfom  fait,  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  magnefiae  fulplias,  &c.  Strong  draftic  purga- 
tives, by  their  irritation  on  the  conftitution,  are  feldom  al- 
lowable, and  almoft  always  prove  hurtful.  Gentle  purging 
is  even  more  invariably  proper,  in  all  cafes  w'liere  inflamma- 
tion already  cxifts,  or  is  to  be  appreliended,  than  bleeding  ; 
for  this  latter  evacuation  is  jiroduiStive  of  more  hilling 
weaknefs,  and  tlierefore,  in  flight  cafes,  and  weak  habits, 
is  generally  difpenfed  with.  Purging  probably'  coiinteradls 
inflamnutioii,  firft  by  increafing  the  (ecrctioii  of  the  bowels, 
fo  as  to  lelfeii  the  quantity  of  tlie  circulating  fluids  ; and  fe- 
condly,  by  fpecifically  diminifliing  every  operation  going  on 
in  the  body,  and  among  others,  inflammatory  aflion. 

la  many  inftanccs,  the  effedl  of  the  aperient  medicines  is 


to  he  prorrroted  with  clyfters.  Indeed,  there  are  fome  ex. 
amples,  where  the  latter  are  fafer  than  purgatives  given  by 
the  mouth  : when  the  peritoneum  and  bowels  are  inflamed, 
the  prudent  fiirgeon  is  often  afraid  to  preferibe  any  very  ac- 
tive opening  medicines.  Perhaps  he  ventures  to  exhibit  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oleum  ricini,  which  frequently  does  not 
take  efleft,  althougli  the  dofe  be  repeated,  until  aflilled  with 
a clyfter. 

Antimonial  medicines  have  acquired  confiderab'e  reputa- 
tion in  numerous  cafes  of  inflammation,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  tliey  are  really  of  eminent  fervice,  Naufeating 
dofes  of  aiitimonium  tartarizatum  prove  advantageous  in  fe- 
veral  ways  ; they  relieve  that  oppreffive  drynefs  of  the  flein, 
which  accompanies  the  fever  attendant  on  fevere  local  inflam- 
mation ; they  promote  all  the  excretions  ; and  they  diminifli 
the  increafed  aftion  of  the  inflamed  parr.  The  latter  effeft 
is  produced,  becaufe,  whenever  an  inclination  to  ficknefs  pre- 
vails, the  fympathy  of  the  whole  conftitution  with  the  ilp- 
mach  is  fo  intimate,  that  the  fy'ftem  is  immediately  thrown 
into  a temporary  ftate  of  debility,  every  confiderable  opera- 
tion in  the  machine  becoming  lowered,  and,  among  others, 
the  procefs  of  inflammation.  When  the  inflammation  is  dan- 
gerous, and  tliere  is  urgent  reafon  for  putting  an  immediate 
check  to  it,  the  employment  of  antimonials  ought  never  to 
be  iieglecled.  Thus,  when  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are 
alfefted  with  inflammation,  it  is  ufual  to  exhibit  fmall  dofes 
of  antimony. 

Opium  is  not  preferibed  in  cafes  of  common  inflammation, 
un'efs  the  feverity  of  the  pain  render  this  medicineindifpenfably 
neceflary ; for  it  is  generally  confidered  as  a powerful  ftim.ulant, 
and  therefore  hurtful  in  regard  to  the  local  complaint.  In- 
ftances,  however,  certainly  do  prefent  themfelves,  in  which 
opium  is  proper.  Procuring  the  patient  eafe  and  fleep, 
during  the  violence  of  many  levere  inflammations,  is  an  objedt 
of  the  higheil  importance  ; and,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether 
the  inflammation  itfelf  would  not  be  aggravated  more  by 
leaving  the  patient  to  all  his  pain  and  relllefsnefs,  than  by 
making  an  attempt  to  diminifli  his  fufferings,  and  lull  him  to 
fleep  by  opiates.  One  thing  feems  certain,  that  if  opium  is 
to  be  given  in  cafes  where  pain  and  inflammation  exift,  it 
fliould  be  preferibed  in  an  adequate  dofe.  Thus,  after  any 
great  operation,  fuch  as  an  amputation,  the  removal  of  a 
bread,  &c.  the  furgeon  fliould  give  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
drops  of  the  tinftura  opii ; fmall  dofes  of  opium,  in  fuch 
cafes,  always  have  the  effedl  of  ferioufly  increafing  the  reft- 
lefsnefs,  fever,  &c.  inftead  of  affording  eafe,  and  procuring 
fleep. 

The  patient’s  regimen  and  diet  are  to  be  low  ; no  fpirits 
nor  fermented  liquors  are  allowable  ; and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  at  all  extenfive,  or  fuch  as  to  be  of  confequence,  the 
patient  fliould  abftain  from  eating  meat,  and  live  on  thin 
broths,  barley-water,  tea,  &c.  The  pradlitioner  would  in 
vain  make  depletions  in  order  to  ftop  an  inflammation,  while 
his  patient  was  living  upon  grofs,  hot,  ftimulating  diflies. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  regimen  and  diet  are  fuch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  patient  will  do  with  lefs  evacuations,  and 
his  health  will  not  be  fo  much  injured  by  the  requifite  treat- 
ment. He  fliould  be  advifed  to  drink  plentifully  of  diluent 
cooling  beverages,  like  lemonade  and  acidulated  barley-water. 
Oranges,  flrawberries,  faline  draughts,  &c.  may  be  pe"- 
mitted,  as  being  exceedingly  grateful  to  patients,  who  are 
feverifh  and  thirffy,  from  being  affected  with  any'  fcrioiis 
degree  of  inflammation.  The  patient’s  chamber  fliould  be 
kept  cool,  nor  ought  he  to  be  covered  with  two  much  bed- 
ding. The  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  moreover,  requires  per- 
fedt  repofe  both  of  body  and  mind. 
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With  regard  to  the  topical  applications,  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally either  cold  aftringent  lotions,  or  elle  warm  relaxing 
emollients.  Heat  is  well  known  to  promote  and  increafe 
all  animal  aftions,  and  mull;  therefore  tend  to  keep  up  and 
augment  the  procefs  of  inflammation.  Hence  arifes  the 
indication  to  diminifli  the  heat  of  the  part  affedled,  by  mak- 
ing ufe  of  cold  topical  applications,  and  maintaining  a 
continual  evaporation  from  the  inflamed  furface.  The  com- 
mon plan  is  to  dip  linen  in  the  faturnine  lotion,  and  after  folding 
it  once  or  twice,  lay  it  all  over  the  part  affefted,  taking  care 
afterwards  to  keep  it  conftantly  wet  with  the  application.  In 
fome  inftances  cold  water  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  ; in 
others  the  aqua  ammonise  acetatre,  or  lotions  of  the  fnlpliate 
of  zinc,  alum,  &c.  may  be  employed.  Poultices  made  witli 
linleed-meal  and  water,  or  with  bread  and  m.ilk,  are  the 
ordinary  emollient  applications  when  fuch  are  conlidered 
proper.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  are  frequently  preferable 
to  the  latter,  which  are  apt  to  turn  four  and  acquire  an 
irritating  quality,  a circumllance  of  high  importance  where 
the  cuticle  is  detached,  ulceration  is  prefent,  or  the  part  is 
exquifitely  fenflble.  When  poultices  are  ufed,  fomentations 
are  alfo  frequently  proper,  as  having  in  all  fevere  cafes  a. 
great  effeft  in  leflening  the  pain.  Likewife,  when  fup- 
puration  is  unavoidable,  they  accelerate  the  cure  by  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  matter,  and  liaftening  its  approach 
to  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  common  method  is  to  dip 
flannels  in  a decoftion  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  white  poppy 
heads,  wring  them,  and  apply  them  very  warm  to  the  in- 
flamed part. 

In  difcriminating  the  cafes  which  require  cold  applica- 
tions from  others  to  which  warm  ones  are  mod  ferviceable, 
the  practitioner  Ihould  always  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
fuppuration  is  inevitable,  it  is  invariably  moft  advantageous 
to  difcontinue  cold  allringents  without  delay.  In  general, 
where  the  chance  of  the  inflammation  being  refolved  is  great, 
cold  applications  are  bell ; but  fometimes  the  choice  of  the 
topical  remedies  muft  be  partly  regulated  by  tliC  patient’s 
feelings.  There  are  fome  patients  who  feem  to  derive  moft 
eafe  from  cold  applications  : there  are  others  who  appear 
to  experience  moft  comfort  from  cold  ones.  The  latter 
remedies  ought  perhaps  rather  to  have  the  preference,  when 
the  profpeCt  of  preventing  fuppuration  is  fair  and  rational, 
and  when  at  the  fame  time  they  afford  as  much  eafe  as 
poultices. 

In  technical  language,  inflammation  is  faid  to  have  dif- 
ferent terminations.  When  the  rednefs,  fwelling,  lieat,  and 
pain,  all  gradually  fubiide,  without  any  formation  of  matter, 
the  cafe  ends  in  what  is  termed  refolution,  which  is  the  moft 
favourable  event  that  can  happen. 

In  fome  inftances,  a change  takes  place  in  the  aCtion  of 
the  veflels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  they  aftume  the  power 
of  fecreting  pus,  or  matter.  Thus  an  abfeefs  is  formed,  and 
the  cafe  (furgically  fpeaking)  terminates  in  fuppuration. 

In  certain  examples,  ulceration  is  a direct  confequence 
of  inflammation,  but  in  general  an  abfeefs  precedes  the 
fore. 

The  laft  termination  of  inflammation,  to  be  noticed  here, 
is  in  mortifcation,  which  is  the  word,  but  happily  the  leaft 
frequent  refult  of  common  cafes.  See  G.\ngkene,  Sur- 
PUR.VTION,  &C. 

For  an  account  of  particular  kinds  of  inflammation,  fee 
Erysipelas,  Anthrax, Carbuncle,  Fuhuxculus,  Scro- 
fula, Lues  Venerea,  &c. 

The  inflammations  of  various  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo 
treated  of  under  diftindt  heads.  For  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  fee  OraTii.VL.MY  ; for  that  of  the  parts  about  the 


anus,  fee  Fistula  in  Ano  ; for  that  of  the  dura  mater,  fee 
Injuries  of  the  Head  ; for  that  of  the  tefticle,  fee  Heuni.a. 
Humoralis  ; for  that  of  the  fingers,  fee  Whitlow,  &c.  &c. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder.  See  Cy'stitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bo’weh.  See  Enteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain.  See  Phrenitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm.  See  Paraphrenttis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear.  See  Otalgia. 

Inflamm.vtion  ef  the  Eye.  See  Opiithalmy". 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart.  See  Carditis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys.  See  Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver.  See  Hepatiti.';. 

Inflamm.ation  of  the  Lungs.  See  Pleurisy,  Peripneu- 

MONY,  and  C.ATARRII. 

Inflam.mation  of  the  Pericardium.  See  Pericarditis, 
and  Carditis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum.  See  Peritonitis. 

Inflam.mation  of  the  Spleen.  See  Splenitis. 

Infl.ymm.ytion  of  the  Stomach.  See  Ga.stritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tejies.  See  Hernia  Humoredis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Throat.  See  Cynanciie. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tonfds.  See  Cynanciie  Tonfdlaris. 

Inflammation  of  the  Womb.  See  Hysteritis. 

Inflammation,  Spontaneous,  of  earthy  matters,  in  Mining. 
It  is  a curious  and  important  faci,  that  feveral  pyritic  and 
bituminous  thin  ftrata  which  are  found  accompanying  the 
coal-feams  in  fome  fituations,  will,  on  being  thrown  out  or 
expofed  to  the  air  in  the  works,  heat  and  take  fire.  This 
feems  particularly  the  cafe  hi  the  thick  coal-feam  about 
Dudley  in  Staffordihire,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keirin  Shaw's 
Hiftory  of  Staffordihire.  In  different  parts  of  Derbyfliire 
there  are  alfo  thin  ftrata  of  duns,  tows,  fee.  which  thirs  in- 
tumefee  and  take  fire  in  the  coal-works,  as  at  Heanor,  Derby- 
hall  and  other  pits,  which  are  particularized  by  Mr.  Farcy 
in  his  Report  on  this  county,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

INFLAMMATORY  Dlseases,  in  Medicine,  are  all 
thofe  difeafes  in  which  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body  is 
affected  with  inflammation,  as  above  deferibed  ; but  thefe 
terms,  in  the  general  acceptation,  imply  more  particularly 
thofe  acute  and  fevere  inflammations  which  excite  a degree 
of  febrile  commotion  in  the  fyftem.  In  addition  to  thofe 
juft  enumerated,  with  references,  the  gout,  acute  rheumatifm, 
cryfipelas,  &c.  may  be  included  under  the  clafs  of  inflam- 
matory difeafes,  and,  together  with  them,  conflitute,  in 
faeft,  a diflinft  Order,  in  the  fyftem  of  our  heft  nofologift. 
Dr.  Cullen,  under  the  title  of  Phlegmafue  ; namely,  the  fe- 
cond  order,  of  the  firft  clafs,  Pyrexia,  or  Febrile  difeafes. 
See  his  Nofol.  Method. 

We  judge  of  the  prefence  of  an  internal  inflammatory 
difeafe  by  the  occurrence  of  the  following  congeries  of 
fymptoms  ; namely,  when,  together  w'itli  a ftate  of  fever, 
there  is  a fxed  pain  in  any  internal  part,  attended  w itli  fome 
interruption  in  the  exercife  of  its  funfiions.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  tlie  concurrence  of  all  thefe  fymptoms  is  ncccf- 
fary  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  adlive  inflammation  in  any 
organ,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  any  one  or  two  of  them 
may  originate  from  other  caufes  than  inflammation.  Thus 
pain  may  arife  from  a fpafmodic  contratlion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  part,  and  it  may  be  moveable,  and  pafs  from 
one  part  to  another  ; fever  may  arife  with  or  without  pain  ; 
and  the  funiftions  of  an  organ  may  be  impeded  without  either 
paxi  or  fever.  In  none  of  thefe  cafes  are  we  to  conclude 
that  aiftive  inflammation  is  going  on.  We  may  illiiftrate 
this  with  refpe6t  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  perip- 
neumony.  This  difeafe  is  known  to  be  prefent,  when,  to- 
gether with  general  fev\r  (i.  e.  a frequent  pulfc,  hot  fldn, 
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tlilrft,  See.),  there  is  a fixed  pain  in  foir.e  part  of  the  cliefl, 
cou^h,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  (Cullen,  Nofol.  Meth. 
Clafs  i.  Ord.  ii.  Gen.  u.)  Now  fever  ocenn  from  many- 
other  caufee,  and  without  thefe  other  fymptoms  ; in  which 
cafe  no  pulmonic  inflammation  is  judged  to  be  prefent.  Pain 
may  be  felt  in  the  chelt  when  there  is  neither  cough  nor  fe- 
ver, nor  di.flic’jlt  refpifation,  as  in  tlie  cafe  of  rheumatifm  in 
the  intercoflal  mufcles,  the  diaphragm,  or  perhaps  t!ie  me- 
diaflimim,  or  in  the  cafe  of  partial  or  gener’dl  fpafm  in  thefe 
mufcles.  It  may  be  alfo  felt,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  without  fever,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fpafm  of  the  diaphragm, 
in  liydrothorax,  or  in  angina  peftoris : or  it  may  concur  with 
fever  when  there  may  be  no  cough,  as  fometimes  happens 
wlien  tlie  liver  is  inflamed  on  the  furface  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm.  Again,  there  may'  be  an  impeded  funftion 
(/’.  e.  in  this  cafe  difficulty  of  refpiraiion')  without  fever  or 
pain,  as  in  many  cafes  of  althma  and  chronic  dyfpntea,  con- 
netded  with  a fpalmodic  conitri«ffion  of  the  bronchial  paf- 
lages,  or  a confidcrablc  fecretion  of  mucus  into  the  cells  and 
bronchial  tubes.  lint  where  there  is  iiiflamm.ation  in  the 
lungs,  tliore  is  necefl'arily,  in  the  tirll  place,  a fymptomatic 
fever  ; in  the  next,  from  the  congeflion  and  over-diltcntion 
of  the  vefllls  of  tlie  inflamed  organ,  there  is  a fixed  and 
alfo  a difficulty  of  admiffion  of  air  into  the  comprell'cd  cells, 
/.  e.  difficult  breathing ; and  the  irritation  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  hronchix,  by  this  congeflion,  as  wdl  as  by  the  mucus 
fecreted,  necefl'arily  excites  cough. 

Thefe  concurring  phenomena,  tlien,  of  pain  and  impeded 
funftion  in  any  organ,  with  gener  d lever,  are  the  diagnoftic 
fymptoms  of  all  internal  inflamnntory  difeafes.  But  there 
are  ftill  other  phenomena  whicli  indicate  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  wliich  is  going  on.  Thefe  are 
principally  the  other  conditions  of  the  puife,  befides  its  fre- 
quency, and  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the 
veins.  Where  an  acute  inflammati  an  fubfifls,  the  pulfation 
of  the  heart  and  art -ries  is  generally  very  vigorous  ; fo  that 
the  puife  at  tlie  wrill  flrikes  againit  the  Anger  with  a conii- 
d T.ilfle  force,  and  with  a lharpnefs  of  ftroke  which  elevates 
tlie  !’  ■'  A*r,  compreffiiig  the  artery,  even  when  firmly  held  on 
it.  I ;,'  t.Tuis  hard,  flrong,  and  fliarp,  have  been  uled  to 
d --:(ite  t;  - vigorous  pulfation  of  the  artery.  The  degree 
of  h '-'liie'-  flrength,  or  lharpnefs  of  the  puife,  however, 
vira's  gr  ...ly,  not  oiilv  according  to  the  v'iolence  of  the 
difeale,  but  to  the  vigour  of  the  patient’s  natural  con- 
ftilution  ; and  it  diff -rs  alio  according  to  the  peculiar  flruc- 
turi-  of  the  organ  inflamed  ; all  of  wdiich  circumflances  mull 
b.‘  tiken  into  the  conflderation  of  the  phylician  before  lie 
decide  upon  the  prattical  treatment  which  he  lhall  adopt. 
Kven  in  the  moll  levi-re  inflammation,  which  a very  delicate 
habit  is  capable  of  und  rgoing,  the  puife  may  be  lefs  full 
and  flrong  than  in  a flight  febrile  affeAioii  in  a robuft  habit  ; 
but  there  is  generally  a degree  of  fli  irpnefs  in  the  flroke  of 
the  pnlfi',  even  in  a feeble  habit  under  the  excitement  of 
acute  inflammation,  wliich  the  tait,  acquired  by  a little  ex- 
p-.-rience,  enabl  -s  the  phyfician  to  eflimate.  Belides,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  d*gree  of  pa;u  and  of  imped-'d  function,  and  the 
It  ite  of  i!ie  pulle,  mutually'  illuflrate  I'acli  other.  If  the,  pain 
has  remained  Axed  and  ievere  for  many  iiours,  and  the  tunclion 
o:  the  fulFering  organ  is  greatly  deranged,  although  tlie  puife 
may  betray  but  a mod  rate  degree  of  lharpnefs  or  hardnefs  in 
a habit  not  originally  flrong,  the  proper  evacuations  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation  mull  be  corn'idcred  as  indicated  This 
is  particularly  nccelfary,  as  we  have  jufl  hinted,  in  refpeCl  to 
certain  organs.  When  there  is  an  acute  iiiUdimiiation  in  the 
lungs  or  liv  -r,  and  eftiecially  when  the  enveloping  niembram'S 
are  alFeCled,  the  pulle  is  perhaps  invariably  cliaradcri-aed  by 
iiardnefs  a-  d flrength.  (See  Hjsi'AfiTis  and  Blkcrisv.) 
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But  when  the  Jlomach  is  inflamed,  the  puife  is  often  without 
any  confiderable  hardnefs,  and  generally  fmall,  but  very 
frequent.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  the  exiflence  of  acute  in- 
flammation might  be  overlooked,  if  we  judged  principally 
from  the  puife  ; and  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  the  ftate  of 
the  puife  with  the  degree  of  fixed  burning  pain  in  the  ilo- 
mach,  and  the  ludden  increafe  of  that  pain,  as  w'ell  as  the 
vomiting  which  is  excited  by  any  thing  whatever  that  is 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  in  order  to  al'certaia  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe.  See  Gastiutis. 

The  other  circumllance,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  aid- 
ing  us  in  diflinguilhing  tlie  degree  of  violence  of  any  inter- 
nal inflammation,  is  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  veins.  When  the  lancet  is  ufed  in  inflammatory  difeafes, 
the  blood,  which  is  drawn,  after  Handing  fomc  time  in  any 
velTel  until  coagulation  has  taken  place,  exhibits,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  coagultm,  a thick  gelatinous  fubltance,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  red  blood  : this  has  been  varioufly 
termed  the  Lujfy  coat,  or  fimply  the  bujf,  the  inflammatory 
cruf,  &c.  ; and  has  been  coiilidered  as  a proof  of  the  exiit- 
ence  of  inflammation,  and  as  a teil,  in  a great  meafure,  of 
the  feverity  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  certain,  that  this  bufly 
cruft  is  commonly  found  in  pleiirify,  peripneumony,  hepati- 
tis, acute  rheumatifm,  &c.,  and  is  not  teen  where  blood  flows 
from’a  perfun  in  ordinary  health.  It  teems  to  arife  from  a 
diiTerence  in  the  mode  of  coagulation,  fo  that  the  red  particles 
fublide  and  leave  the  upper  portion  of  the  coagulating  lymph 
untinged  ; and  not  to  confifl  of  a morbid  humour  in  the 
blood,  as  the  humoral  patbologifts  believed.  But  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  the  huffy  ftate  of  the  blood  is  not  a 
criterion,  by  which  the  neceffity' or  propriety  of  blood-letting 
can  be  determined  in  difeafe.s.  For,  not  to  mention  the  ab- 
furdity  of  relying  upon  a tell,  which  requires  the  praflice 
to  be  adopted,  to  fome  extent  or  other,  before  its  propriety 
can  be  afeertained,  (a  dodlrine  which  has  often  led  to  the 
folly  of  taking  aw'ay  a little  blood,  “ to  fee lidw it  looked,”) 
obfervation  has  proved,  that  the  blood  is  adlually  often  in 
the  condition  to  Ihew' the  huffy  coat,  where  no  inflammatory 
adlion  is  going  on,  and  where,  although  a certain  degree  of 
inflammatory  adlion  may  be  prefent,  yet  it  will  not  be  removed 
by  blood-letting;  but  if  the  blood-letting  be  repeated,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  dellroyed  before  the  biifty  coat  on  the  blood 
w'iil  difappear.  Thus  the  buffy  coat  is  almoll  invariably 
feen  on  blood  drawn  from  women  in  a ftate  of  pregnancy  ; 
it  is  likew’ife  feen  on  that,  which  is  taken  from  perfons  la- 
bouring under  Iiedtic  fever,  from  pulmonary  confumption  ; 
nay,  it  has  been  obferved  on  the  blood  drawn  from  patients 
aifebled  with  the  fever,  and  with  feurvy  (lecFour- 

croy,  Connoiff.  Chimiques  ; alio  Blood,  morbid  alterations 
of,)',  in  all  which  cafes  w'C  Ihould  occafion  infinite  mifehief, 
were  w'e  to  conceive  that  this  appearance  indicated  tlienecel- 
liiy  of  repeating  the  life  of  tlie  lancet.  But,  farther,  it  is 
a fa£l,  which  has  not  hitheiLo  been  fatisfa£lorily  explained, 
that  in  a violent  attack  of  unequivocal  inflammation,  as  of 
pleurify,  if,  during  one  bleeding,  the  blood  be  received  in 
two  or  three  different  veffels,  tlie  coagulum  in  one  or  two  of 
the  veffels  lhall  prefent  tlie  buffy  coat,  while  none  will  appear 
on  that  in  the  others  ; and  in  like  manner,  if  blood-letting 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  blood  of  the  firfl.  draw- 
ing lhall  exhibit  no  buffy  craft,  while  that  of  the  fubfequeiit 
drawing  fhall  Ihew  it  in  h.rge  quantity.  This  variety  has 
been  principally  attributed  to  the  velocity  with  which  the 
blood  flows  from  the  vein  ; thus  it  would  appear,  that  the 
blood  w'hich  trickles  flowly  down  the  arm,  feldom  fhew's  fo 
much  buff,  as  that  which  flows  in  a full  and  copious  flreain. 
In  a word,  then,  the  appearances  of  the  blood  drawn  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a very  imperfeA  guide 
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in  direifting  the  farther  ufe  of  the  lancet,  and  is  only  to  be 
deemed  a fecondary  adjuvant  in  determining  the  proper  mode 
of  praftice,  in  conjunftion  with  a careful  invelligation  of 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  its  duration,  and 
tendency,  and  of  the  age,  llrength,  and  conftitution  of  the 
patient. 

In  attempting  to  form  an  accurate  diagnojis,  in  regard  to 
inflammatory  dil'eafes,  two  difficulties  prefent  themfelves : 
the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifliing  the  inflam- 
mation of  one  organ  from  that  of  another,  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  it,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Forinllance,  the  leading  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  very  many  cafes,  are 
prefent  in  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  carditis,  and  pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  pericardium,  on  the  other.  The  diftinc- 
tion,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  exiil  between  the  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  and  its  membranous  bag,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  confills  in  the  occurrence  of  palpitation, 
fyncope,  and  an  irregular  pulfe,  in  the  former  difeafe,  in 
addition  to  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter : but  Dr.  Cullen 
admits  that  thefe  tliree  fymptoms  are  occafionally  abfent  in 
pericarditis,  and  accords  with  the  obfervation  of  Vogel, 
that  “ the  fymptoms  of  carditis  are  nearly  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  peripneumony,  but  more  fevere i.  c.  fever, 
with  pain  in  the  left  fide  of  the  cheft,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  cough.  (See  Cullen,  Nofol.  Meth.  Clafs  i.  Ord.  ii. 
Gen,  13  and  11.)  In  like  manner,  thefe  four  diagnollic  fymp- 
toms of  peripneumony  and  pleurify  are  commonly  prefent 
in  inflammation  of  the  liver,  efpecially  when  the  convex  fide 
of  that  vifcus,  which  lies  in  contadl  with  the  diaphragm,  is 
the  feat  of  the  inflammation  : for  in  addition  to  fever,  and 
pain  in  the  fide,  a difficulty  of  breathing  is  occafioned  by 
the  fuffering,  which  any  attempt  to  deprefs  the  diaphragm 
in  the  adl  of  infpiration,  excited  by  comprelTing  the  inflamed 
liver  ; and  a cough,  which,  however,  is  commonly  dry,  or 
unaccompanied  by  expeftoration,  but  not  always,  and  which 
is  excited  probably  by  the  vicinity  of  the  feat  of  irritation 
to  the  lungs.  As  the  hepatitis  proceeds,  the  other  fymptoms 
belonging  to  it,  efpecially  the  bilious  tinge  of  the  Ikiii  and 
eyes,  point  out  clearly  the  feat  of  the  inflammation. 

It  is  fatisfackory,  however,  to  know  that,  in  fuch  cafes  of 
exti-eme  fimilarity  of  fymptoms,  no  practical  evil  can  arife 
from  the  inability  to  decide  as  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  : for, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  inflammation  aefuaily  fpreads,  in  feme 
inftnnces,  to  the  contiguous  organs,  fo  that  the  fymptoms 
indicative  of  the  diforder  in  both  muft  neceflarily  co-exift  ; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  inflammation  requires  the  fame 
praftical  meafures  to  be  adopted  for  its  removal,  in  whatever 
vifcus  it  may  be  feated  ; namely,  evacuations  proportioned  to 
its  violence,  and  to  the  vigour  of  the  patient. 

Tl'.e  fecond  difficulty,  in  diftinguifliing  inflammatory 
difeafes,  to  ivliich  we  have  alluded,  arifes  from  the  occafioual 
feverity  and  fixed  feat  of  the  pain,  which  is  attendant  on 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  difeafes,  more  efpecially  in  the  ftomach 
and  the  bowels.  Hence  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  an  acute  pain  in  the  belly,  for  inllance,  is 
occafioned  by  the  co/ic,  or  hj  enteritis  (inflammation  of  the 
bowels),  for  conftipation  accompani- s both  ; and  although 
a mere  fpafmodic  pain  is  very  commonly  prefent,  without 
any  acceleration  of  the  pulfe,  or  febrile  heat ; yet  when 
fucii  pain  is  extremely  acute,  and  has  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time,  he  conftitution  begins  to  fuffer  from  excef- 
fwe  irritation,  and  the  pulfatior.s  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
are  quickened  ; and  if  it  ftill  continues,  aftual  inflammation  in 
the  part  is  liable  to  enfue,  lo  that  what  was  colic  in  the  com- 
menc- ment,  bv'comcs  finally  enteritis.  It  is  important  to 
diferiminate  accurately  in  the  outlet  between  thefe  two  ftates 
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of  pain  ; becaufe  that,  which  is  fpafmodic,  may  be  removed 
by  large  dofesof  opium,  and  other  antiipafmodics  ; whereas 
the  inflammatory  pain  would  be  augmented,  and  the  difeafe 
itfelf  rendered  more  dangerous,  by  tiie  exhibition  of  luch 
medicines.  In  making  this  diferimination,  the  pradlitioner 
is  principally  guided  by  the  hardnefs  and  force,  or  the  foft- 
nefs  and  vveaknefs  of  the  pulfe;— by  the  rigidity  of  fibre 
and  robuft.  habit,  or  the  contrary  condition  of  the  patient ; — 
by  the  unvarying  intenfity  and  feat  of  the  pain,  or  its  occa- 
fional  remiffions  and  flight  change  of  place  ; — and  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  former  attacks,  of  a limilar  kind,  where 
fuch  have  occurred. 

The  experienced  and  accurate  obferver  of  tlie  phenomena 
of  difeafes,  therefore,  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  in  feledting  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment  in  fuch  cafes  : and  it  is  fortunate 
here  alfo,  that  the  evacuation  of  blood-letting,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  fubdue  a violent  inflammatory  affecftion 
of  the  bowels,  often  fucceeds  in  removing  a fixed  and  fevere 
fpafm  in  the  fame  organs.  And  as  a fpaimodic  affection,  of 
conlluerable  duration,  is  liable  to  terminate  in  inflammation 
and  its  fatal  confequences,  the  depletion  of  the  blood-veffels 
is  indicated,  under  fuch  circumftances,  both  as  a preventive 
and  as  a cure,  where  the  age,  llrength,  and  conftitution  of  the 
patient  do  not  render  the  fafety  of  fuch  a depletion  very 
equivocal. 

• In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  difeafes,  we 
have  already  in  part  anticipated  the  difeuffiot!.  The  great 
decilive  remedy  for  fuch  difeafes  is  found,  in  diminiihing  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  blood.  This  operation  of  blood- 
letting is  fuppofed  to  produce  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
difeafe,  by  removing  the  “ Itimulus  of  dillention’’  from  the 
blood-veffels  ; for  it  is  an  afeertained  property  of  the  living 
folid,  to  contract  more  forcibly  after  a great  extenfion  of  its 
fibres.  It  cannot  operate  by  letting  out  the  morbid  matter 
or  humour  from  the  circulating  fluids,  as  the  older  pathologills 
imagined  ; for  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  to  be 
impregnated  with  a morbid  humour,  how  can  we,  by 
abflracling  a part,  purify  the  condition  of  the  remain- 
der ? The  fa£t,  however,  is  fully  ellabliflied,  and  cannot 
be  invalidated  by  any  error  in  the  hypothefis,  which  may  be 
framed  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  it.  The  depletion  of 
the  vefl'els  may  be  effected  by  opening  the  fmaller  branches  of 
the  arteries,  where  they  are  fuperficial,  and  ealily  fubjefted 
to  preffure,  as  in  the  temples  ; — or  by  opening  the  external 
veins  by  the  lancet ; or  by  a more  limited  and  topical  dif- 
charge  by  means  of  leeches,  and  cupping.  The  circumltanceSi 
under  which  one  or  other  of  thefe  modes  of  depletion 
is  to  be  preferred,  vary  materially  according  to  the  feat  and 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  each  difeafe.  While  this  mode  of  reducing  inflam- 
matory adlion  is  reforted  to,  it  is  generally  neceffary,  alfo,  to 
employ  other  concurring  means  ; fuch  as  purging,  exciting 
a diaphorefis  or  gentle  perfpiration,-  procuring  a difeharge 
from  theikin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  organ,  by  bliflers, 
&c.  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  employ  all  the  negative 
means  cf  diminifliing  excitement,  which  conftitutc  the  anti- 
plilogillic  regimen  ; fuch  as  avoiding  heat,  noife,  exertion  of 
body  or  mind,  and  flmnning  all  folid  animal  food,  condiments, 
fpirituous,  vinous,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  which  increafe 
the  adlion  of  the  cxifcular  fyflem. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in,  and  Jlatus  ; of  Jlo,  1 
hlo'w  ; bLnuing  ip,  the  acl  of  ftrelching  or  filling  any  flac- 
cid or  diltenfible  body,  with  a flatulent  or  windy  fub- 
itance. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  diffradion,  and  dtJlcQion,  ilj 
Optics,  is  a propel  ty  of  light,  by  reafon  of  which,  when  it 
comes  witliiu  a ccrtai.i  diltance  of  any  body,  it  will  either  be 
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bent  from  it,  or  towards  it ; wbicb  is  a kind  of  imperfedl  re- 
flcclion  or  refraftion.  Sec  Diffraction'. 

This  property  was  firll  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Hooke  ; 
wlio  flicws  that  it  differs  botli  from  reJleElion  and  refrac- 
tion ; and  fcenis  to  depend  on  the  unequal  denfityof  the  con- 
jHuient  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light  is  dilperfed 
from  the  place  of  condenfation,  and  ranfied  or  gradually 
diverged  into  a quadrant  : and  this  dehedtion,  he  fays,  is 
made  towards  the  fuperficies  of  the  opaque  body  perpendicu- 
larly. Some  writers  aferibe  the  hrlt  dilcovery  of  it  to 
Grimaldi,  the  .Tefuit.  He  firfl  publifhed  an  account  of  it, 
in  his  treatife  “ De  Lumine,  Coloribus,  et  Iride,”  printed 
in  1666  ; nor  did  any  other  perfon  lay  claim  to  *:he  difeo- 
very,  except  Dr.  Hooke,  who  communicated  his  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubjedf  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1672.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Dr.  Hooke  had  not  heard  of  the  dif- 
coveriesof  Grimaldi  ; for  he  fpeaks  of  his  own  as  adifeovery 
of  a new  property  of  light,  not  mentioned  by  any  optical 
writer  before  him. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difeovered  alfo,  by  plain  experiment, 
this  infledtion  of  the  rays  of  light  ; and  M.  de  la  Hireaffures 
us  he  found,  that  the  beams  of  the  ttars  being  obferved,  in 
a deep  valley,  to  pafs  near  the  brow  of  a hill,  are  always 
more  refradted  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  hill,  or  the  obfer- 
vations  were  made  on  the  top  thereof ; as  if  the  rays  of 
light  were  bent  down  into  a curve,  by  palfing  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mountain. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  makes  feveral  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  the  infledfion  of  the  rays  of  light ; 
wliich  fee  under  Licht,  and  Ray.s. 

Although  fir  I.  Newton  particularly  examined  the  pheno- 
mena, relating  to  this  fubjedt,  under  a confiderable  variety 
of  circumltances,  his  obfervations  were  not  quite  correft  ; 
nor  was  his  hypothetical  explanation  very  plaufible.  Sub- 
lequent  experiments'  and  obfervations  feem  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  infledtion  to  a fingle  principle,  viz.  to  the  at- 
tradfion  of  bodies  towards  light  ; which  attradlion  becomes 
confpicuous  when  the  rays  of  light  pafs  within  a certain 
dillance  of  their  furfaces.  Befides  their  being  bent,  the 
rays  of  light  are  likewife  feparated  into  colours  by  the  vici- 
nity of  bodies,  and  this  produces  the  lingular  phenomenon 
of  the  coloured  fringes  that  accompany  the  infledlion. 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  relative  to  the  infledtion 
of  light  by  Maraldi,  Grimaldi,  Delifle,  Mairan,  Du  Tour, 
Mulchenbroek,  and  others,  as  well  as  Newton  ; an  account 
of  which  experiments  the  reader  may  fee  in  Prieftley’s 
Hillory  of  Vilion,  Light,  and  Colours,  part  vi.  ^ 6. 

M.  de  la  Hire  obferved,  that  when  we  look  at  a candle, 
or  any  luminous  body,  witli  our  eyes  nearly  Ihut,  rays  of 
light  are  extended  from  it,  in  feveral  diredtions,  to  a con- 
fiderable dillance,  like  tlie  tails  of  comets.  The  true 

occalion  of  this  phenomenon,  which  has  exercifed  the  faga- 
city  of  Des  Carles,  Rohault,  and  ethers,  feems  to  be,  that 
the  light  pafling  among  the  eye-lalhes,  in  this  fituation  of  the 
eye,  is  infledled  by  its  near  approach  to  them,  and  therefore 
enters  tlie  eye  in  a great  variety  of  dlredtions. 

Inflection,  in  Grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  in  their  feveral  cafes,  tenfes,  and  declenfions. 

I'lflcdlion  is  a general  name,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended both  conjugation  and  declenfion. 

Inflection,  Point  of,  of  a curve,  in  Geometry,  is  a point 
or  place  where  the  curve  begins  to  bend,  or  turn  a contrary 
way. 

If  a curve  line,  as  A F K [Plate'K.  jlnahfis,  fig.  2.)  be 
partly  concave,  and  partly  convex  towards  a right  line,  as 
A B,  or  towards  a fixed  point,  the  point  F,  which  divides 
the  concave  from  the  convex  part,  and  confequently  is  at  tlie 


beginning  of  tlie  one  and  end  of  the  other,  is  called  the  point 
of  injleclion,  as  long  as  the  curve,  being  continued  beyond  F, 
keeps  its  courfe  the  fame  : when  it  returns  back  again  towards 
that  part  or  fide  from  whence  it  took  its  origin,  it  is 
called  the  point  of  relrogrejfion. 

To  conceive  this,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  any  quantity, 
which  goes  on  continually  incrcafing  or  decreafing,  cannot 
change  from  a pofitive  to  a negative  exprelTion,  or  from  a 
negative  to  a jiolitive  one,  without  firll  becoming  equal  to  an 
infinite,  or  nothing.  It  becomes  equal  to  nothing,  if  it  con- 
tinually dccreafe  ; and  equal  to  an  infinite  if  it  continually 
increafe. 

Now,  if  tlirough  the  point  F be  drawn  the  ordinate  E F, 
and  the  tangent  F L,  and  from  any'  point,  as  M,  on  the 
fame  fide  of  A F,  be  drawn  the  ordinate  M P,  and  the  tan- 
gent M T ; then  in  curves  which  have  a point  of  infle6tion, 
the  abfeifs  A P continually  increafes,  and  the  part  A T of 
the  diameter,  intercepted  between  the  vertex  of  the  dia- 
meter, and  the  tangent  M T,  increafes  alfo,  till  the  point 
P fall  into  E ; after  which  it  again  begins  to  diminilli  : 
whence  the  line  .A.  T mull  become  a maximum  A L,  when 
the  point  P falls  into  the  point  E. 

In  thofe  curves  which  have  a point  of  retrogreffion,  the 
part  A T increaies  continually,  and  the  abfeifs  increafes,  till 
the  point  T falls  into  L ; after  which  it  again  diminilhes  : 
whence  A P mult  become  a maximum,  when  the  point  T 
falls  into  I,. 


If  A E = n:,  E F = y,  then  will  A L = — x (fee 


Tangent),  whofe  fluxion,  which  is 


/ a;  — y xy 


y y 

being  divided  by  x,  the  fluxion  of  A L mull  become 


y V 

nothing  ; /.  e.  = o : fo  that  multiplying  byy%  and 

y 

dividing  by  — y,  y = o;  which  is  a general  form  for  find- 
ing F,  the  point  of  infleftion,  or  retrogreffion,  in  thofe 
curves  whofe  ordinates  are  parallel  to  one  another.  For  the 
nature  of  the  curve  A F K being  given,  put  the  equation  of 
the  curve  into  fluxions  ; from  which,  or  from  other  pro- 
perties of  the  curve,  find  the  value  of  x or  y,  and  put  this  x 
or  j and  its  value  into  fluxions,  making  both  x and y = o : 
then  by  expunging  the  reft  of  the  fluxional  quantities,  we 
lhall  determine  the  value  of  x,  i,  f . A E or  y,  i.  e.  E F,  at 
the  point  of  inflexion  fought. 

To  diftinguilh  the  points  of  infleftioH  from  thofe  of  retfo- 
grelfion,  which  arife  indiferiminately  according  to  the  above 
method,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
curve,  by  taking  any  ordinate  very  near  the  point  ; Which 
will  always  ferve  to  remove  any  doubt  on  that  head. 

Ex.  I. — To  find  the  point  of  infieftion  B in  the  curve 
A B Y {fig.  d)  whofe  equation  (putting  the  abfeifs  A C 
= X,  ordinate  C B = y , and  the  perpendicular  A E = fl)  is  « x" 
= a^y  -j-  x'^ y.  From  the  fluxion  of  this  equation,  viz.  2 x 


— cP  j 2 X X y -p  x'^  'y,  we  deduce  y =: 


2 ax  X — 2.r  .vv 


-p  X 
2 Cp  XX 


1.  e.  by  fubftituting  for  y its  value y = — — -.1; 

^ ^ . rt  ' -p  (fl'  + A-y 


and  the  fluxion  of  this  equation,  making  both  x andy  = 0, 


2 o'  {a'’  + X*)  — (4.  a'^  .V  X 4-  A.  x"^  x)  2 .v  x 
IS  o = — i 5 * 


{a^  + .r^)' 

O 2 


which 
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which  multiplied  by  (a’’  -f  a*)"*  and  divided  by  2 a’’  x',  gives 
O = (a’  -f-  a’)  — 4 a’  .v’  — 4 ,r* ; therefore,  4 + 

4 a’  X”  = (a’  + X ) ; which  equation  divided  by  .v^  4 a’ 
makes  4 :«'*  ==  a^  + ; therefore  3 .r"  = a',  and  x = 

a ; and  if  this  value  be  fubftituted  for  it  in  the  given 
equation  of  the  curve,  we  fhall  have  y,  or  the  ordinate  at 

the  point  of  inflexion  = — LiL_ 


And  now  making  again  the  fluitlon  of  this  quantity  = o, 
we  have 


1 X X (a  A-  — .vy)  = (a’  4-  x"')  (a.v  — y x — x y)  ; 
whence  4 a 4 .v' 

a'^  — .v' 


X 

J 


X 


X 


iz. 


— ^ 


Let 


And  now  equating  thefe  two  cxpreflior.s,  we  have 
V a'  4 .v’  I 


a‘  — X 


X 


a 


a— y 2x  a — y 

A C be  equal  to  A E,  and  with  the  radius  c E,  deferibe  which  being  reduced,  gives  2 .v'^  = a'* or  3 = a% 

the  arc  E C ; then  will  C be  tiie  point  from  which  the  or-  and  x = a ^/|,  the  fame  refult  as  before  ; and  this  value  of 

dinate  to  the  point  of  inileftion  mult  be  drawn  : for  rC  = f a;  x fubftituted  in  the  original  equation  of  the  curve,  becomes 

and  a — e A’  = A C%  i.  e.  ^ d‘  — \ a.'  = i =.  AC‘  ^ 

y — ~i  , = - — r = the  ordinate  at  the  point 

a 4 ‘V  a‘  ^ 

of  infledlion. 

The  fecond  method  differs  from  the  firft  rather  in  enun- 
ciation than  in  principle,  the  application  of  it  is  therefore 
omitted. 

E.y.  2.  Again,  let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  point  of  in- 
flection in  a curve  whofe  equation  is  b — a x‘ x^. 

The  fluxion  of  this  exprefiion  gives 

Id  y~2axx  — ■^x^x\  or  ^ a x 3 ^ ^ 

X h- 


= x‘ ; or  X 

Another  method  of  finding  the  point  of  inflexion,  or  re- 
trogrellion,  is  as  follows.  From  the  nature  of  curvature  it 
is  evident,  that  while  a curve  is  concave  towards  its  axis,  the 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  decreafes,  or  is  in  adecreafing  ratio, 
with  regard  to  the  fluxion  of  the  abfeifs  ; and  on  the  con- 
trary, this  fluxion  increafes,  or  is  in  an  increafing  ratio  to 
the  fluxion  of  the  abfeifs,  when  the  curve  is  convex  towards 
the  axis  ; and  hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  two  fluxions  are 
in  a conftant  ratio  at  the  point  of  infiedtion,  or  retrogrelnon, 

where  the  curve  is  neither  concave  nor  convex  ; that  is, 

y » 

or  4 , is  a conftant  quantity.  But  conftant  quantities  have 


Taking  again  the  fluxion  of  this  expreffion,  and  making  It 
equal  to  o,  we  have  ° 

2 a b^  X — 6 h‘  X X = o,  or  2 a b^  = 6 b^  x, 


no  fluxion,  or  their  fluxion  is  equal  to  o ; whence  w'e  derive  entei  ; whence  x — ^ which  is  the 

this  general  rule.  ^ anfvvering  to  the  point  of  infleaion  fought. 

■a  ^ \ ■ • ex.  -./i-  r .V  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  point  of  infledlion. 

Put  the  given  equation  of  the  curve  into  fluxions ; from  or  retrogreflion,  in  the  cubic  parabola,  with  the  equation 

y — ^ Vl'*'  — 2 a’‘  X a .v). 

By  taking  the  fluxion,  we  have  ’ 

_ ( — 2 «•  4 2 x)  X V T (a  X — 2 0^) 

y — " , 0r4  = — — — . 

3 (a’  — 2d^xy-axy  ^ (d  — 2 d X + a x‘‘)^‘ 
Taking  again  the  fluxion  of  this  exprefiion,  and  making 
it  equal  to  o,  according  to  the  above  rule,  we  have  a x 

(d  - 2dx  4 ax)"  = ^(-2^'x4  2.1IXX)  X {2ax-2a) 

3 («  — 2 rt”*  X 4 </  x’)  f 

becaufey  is  not  found  in  the  fecond  fluxion,  which  exprefiion 
being  reduced,  gives  x — a \ and  this  value  fubftituted  forx, 
gives  alfoy  a ; hence  the  point  required  is,  that  anfwering 
to  thefe  conditions  of  the  ablcifs  and  ordinate,  which  is  a 
point  of  retrogreflion,  as  will  appear  from  conlidering  the 
nature  of  the  curve. 


which  equation  of  the  fluxions,  find  either  -,  or  L ^ and 

y ^ 

lake  again  the  fluxion  of  this  fradiion,  and  make  it  equal 
to  o,  and  from  this  laft  equation  find  alfo  the  value  of  the 

fame  expreffion  or  ; and  by  equating  thefe  two,  and 

y ^ 

the  given  equation  of  the  curve,  x and  y will  be  determined, 
being  the  abfeifs  or  ordinate  anfwering  to  the  point  of  inflec- 

tion.  Or,  otherwife,  putting  the  fluxion  of  — = o,  that  is 

X y ""  y ^ 

= o ; or  X y — y x =■  o,  whence  x y — y x, 


or,  X z y ::  x :y,  that  is,  the  fecond  fluxions  have  the  fame 
ratio  as  the  firft  fluxions  ; and  therefore  if  x be  conftant,  or 
X = o,  then  fhall  y = o,  which  gives  the  following  rule, 
viz. 

Take  both  the  firft  and  fecond  fluxions  of  the  given  equa- 
tion of  the  curve  ; in  which  make  x — o,  andy  o,  and 
the  refulting  equations  will  determine  the  values  of  x and  i, 
or  the  abfeiis  and  ordinate  anfvvering  to  the  required  point. 

Thuai  repeating  again  the  preceding  example,  in  which 
♦he  given  equation  is«x  — a y x'‘  y •,  and  of  which  the 


Ex.  4. — Let  it  be  propofed  to  inveftigate  the  point  of 
contrary  flexure  in  the  curve  commonly  called  the  ivitch  j 
of  which  the  equation  is  y x = a — d x. 

Taking  the  fluxion  of  this  expreffion,  we  have 


2 y i -V  + y’  X = — d 


y = - + f)_ 

X 2 y X 


Now,  again,  making  th.e  fluxion  of  this  expreffion  — o. 


point  of  inflexion  is  required. 

By  the  JirJl  rule,  the  fluxion  ol  a =:  d y 4 x’y, 

• , X 

is  2 a X X = d y 4 2 X y X 4 y > whence  -r  = 
d 4 

2 a X — 2 .V  y 


4/i  4 2yx)  {d  4y'’)  = o,  or 

2X  («’-  4y’)y  — 4JK  A’i  4 '^■yx{d-\ry)  = o; 
whence 

4 ax  {_d-  4 y*)  — 4y^x* 

And  now  equating  this  value  of  with  the  foregoing, 

there 
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there  is  obtained 

2 y (a*  + y ) _ a’’  -f 

2 X (a^  + J'’)  — 4^’’  2 y .V 

or,  4.y^  .V  = 2 X (a  4-  /)  — 4 / ;e,  or  4 / = + y'^ ; 

vlicnce^  = « y/i  ; which  being  fublUtuted  in  the  original 
equation,  gives  x'  ~ \ a •,  which  are  therefore  the  values  of.v 
aiid^  anfweringto  the  required  point  of  inflection. 

At  prelent  we  have  on  y confidered  thofe  curves  that  have 
parallel  ordinates,  and  which  are  referred  to  one  common 
axis  ; but  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  a different  method  when 
the  curves  are  referred  to  a coinmon  focus ; it  will  therefore 
be  proper  now  to  attend  to  this  latter  cafe,  obferving  only, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  that  in  order  to  know  whether 
any  curve  be  concave  or  conve.x  towards  any  point  affigned  in 
the  axis,  find  the  value  of  j at  that  pcint ; then  if  this  value 
be  pofitive,  that  curve  will  be  convex  to  wards  the  axis,  and 
if  it  be  negative,  it  will  be  concave.  The  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  points  of  contrary  flexure  and  retrogreilion  of 
curves,  which  fuppofes  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  to 
be  nothing  or  infiiBte,  i.  e.  y = o or  00,  is  liable  to  feverai 
exceptions,  as  is  fhewn  very  fully  and  clearly  by  Maclaurin 
in  his  Treatifeof  Fluxions,  book  i.  chap.  9.  bookii.  chap. 
art.  866  and  S67. 

The  ordinate  y pafles  through  a point  of  contrary  flexure 
when,  the  curve  being  continued  on  both  lides  of  the 
ordinate,  is  a maximirn  or  minimum.  But  this  does 
not  always  happen  when  y = o,  or  00.  Maclaurin  ob- 
ferves,  in  general,  that  if  y.  See.  vanifh,  the  number 
of  thefe  fluxions  being  odd,  and  the  fluxions  of  the  next  or- 
der to  them  having  a real  and  finite  value,  then  y pafles 
through  a point  of  contrary  flexure  ; but  if  the  number  of 
thefe  fluxions  that  vanifh  bt  even,  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
pafs  through  fuch  a point  ; unlefs  it  fliould  be  allowed  that 
a double  infinitely  fmall  flexure  can  be  formed  at  one 
point. 

The  curve  being  fuppofed  to  be  continued  from  the  or- 
dinate y,  on  both  fides,  if  y be  infinite;  the  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  is  not  tlierefore  always  a point  of  contrary 
flexure,  as  y is  not  always,  in  this  cafe,  a maximum  or 
minimum  ; and  the  curve  may  have  its  concavity  turned 
the  fame  way  on  both  fides  of  the  ordinate.  But  thefe  cafes 
may  be  di  linguifhed  by  comparing  the  figns  of  y on  the 
different  fides  of  the  ordinate  ; for  when  thefe  figns  are  dif- 
ferent, the  extremity  of  y meeting  the  curve  is  a point  of 
contrary  flexure. 

The  fuppofitions  of  y = o,  or  co,  and  of  y = o, 
or  oc,  ferve  to  direft  us  where  we  are  to  fearch  for  the 
maxima  and  minima,  and  for  points  of  contrary  flexure  ; 
but  we  are  not  always  fure  of  finding  them.  For  though 
an  ordinate  or  fluxion  that  is  pofitive,  never  becomes  ne- 
gative at  once,  but  by  increafing  and  decreafing  gradually, 
yet  after  it  has  decreafed  till  it  vanifh,  it  may  thereafter  in- 
creafe,  continuing  tlill  politive  ; or  after  increafing  till  it 
becomes  infinite,  it  may  thereafter  dccreafe  without  changing 
its  figu. 

Of  the  points  of  infleSion  and  retrogrejfion  of  curves  referred 
te  a common  focus. 

Let  A D E (fgs.  4.  and  j.)  reprefent  a curve  referred 
to  the  focus  Q,  from  whence  the  ordinates  Q D,  Q D 
proceed  ; and  let  Q d he  indefinitely  near  to  O D.  Draw 
Q r perpendicular  to  Q D,  and  Q t perpendicular  to  Qd. 
Draw  D r a tangent  to  the  point  D,  and  d t tangent  in 
tlie  point  d.  Let  Q t (produced  if  neceflary)  meet  D T 
ia  the  point  o.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  ordinates  in- 
creaLe,  if  the  curve  be  concave  towards  the  focus  Q (fg.  4.), 

1 


Q t will  be  greater  than  Q T ; but  if  the  curve  be  convex 
towards  the  focus  Q (fg.  5.)  Q t will  be  Icfsthan  Q T ; and 
therefore,  as  the  curve  changes  from  being  concave  to  con- 
vex, or  vice  vetfd,  that  is,  in  the  point  of  inflexion,  or  retro- 
greflion,  the  line  or  quantity  0 t,  from  being  pofitive,  ought 
to  become  negative,  or  the  contrary  ; and  therefore  mult 
pafs  through  iiothit^g  or  inlsniiv. 

Therefore  make  Q D . y,  D M = w,  and  with  the 
centre  Q,  let  tlie  indel^iitely  fmall  arcs  D M,  T H,  be 
deferibed : then  the  two  triangles  M D,  ^ Q T will 
be  fi.milar,  as  alfo  Q o,  T H 0,  and  therefore  it  will  be 

t/M  :MD  Q (orDO):  O T,  ory  :4::y  :-^=QT. 

- y 

But  the  two  fc£tors  D Q M,  T Q FI  are  alfo  fimilar;  whence 


D Q : D M : : Q T ; T H,  or  y : A : 


= T H; 


and  becaufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  d Q 0,  and  T H 0,  it 
will  be  Q (or  D Q)  : Q c (or  Q T)  T H ; FI  c ; that 

- - - But  ifg. 


7 = H. 


.)  re- 
y xy 


X 

y y 

prefents  the  fluxion  of  Q T,  that  is,  H / 

y 

by  taking  x as  conftant.  Therefore  / 0 = f H + Ho  = 

X f'  — y X ji.  + i-  y „ , 

which  mult  be  equal  to  o,  or  to  <x>, 

infinity  ; and  confcqnently  multiplying  by  y%  and  dividing 
by  X,  it  will  bey'  — y y x = o,  or  oo. 

J’S  4-  ® ^ becomes  negative,  and  therefore  0 t = 

— X J ‘ y X y — 

■ je — ^ , and  multiplying  and  dividing  this 

expreflion  as  above,  we  have  again 

— yy  + x"‘  = o,  or  CO, 

which  therefore  is  the  general  formula  for  findinEr  the  point 
of  infletlion  or  retrogreilion  in  curves  that  are  referred  to  a 
focus. 

Let  us  now  make  an  application  of  this  formula  to  an 
example,  by  propofing  to  find  the  point  of  contrary  flexure 
in  the  curve,  which  is  generated  as  follows  : 

A E D being  a circle  deferibed  from  the  centre  B,  let 
A F K be  fuch  a curve,  that,  drawing  any  radius  B F E, 
the  fquare  of  F E may  be  always  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
the  correfponding  arc  A E,  into  a right  line  h.  See 

.k'  6. 

Let  the  arc  A E = z,  B A = B E — a,  B F = y,  and 
F Vj  = w,  drawing  B E'  indefinitely  near  to  B E,  and  with  the 
centre  B,  and  radius  B F deferibe  the  fmall  arc  F G ; then 
by  the  nature  of  the  curve,  it  will  be  ^ z = a'  — 2 a y 4.  y^  j, 
and  taking  the  fluxions  we  have  bz~  — 2ay-\-2y  v. 


whence  z = 

b 


But  becaufe  of  the 
fimilar  feflors  B E E',  and  B F G,  it  will  be  as  B E : BE:; 


EE':  EG;  that  is,  a •.  y 


■ yy 


2 a V 


X ; whence 


~y  y 


a b 


2 y y 

=-  ; and  now  taking  the  fluxions  again 


— 2 ay  y =.  o ; therefore  yy  = 


and  making  x conftant,  we  have  4yy^  4-  2 y 'y  — 2 ay'^ 

a y‘  — 2 y 
y — a 

Now  the  general  formula  above  is  4'  -f-  y*  — y y = o, 
and  therefore  fubllituting  for  thefe  quantities  their  refpec- 
tive  values,  tlie  expreflion  becomes 

4y'^ 


I N F 


I N F 


4 y'~  — ^ n + 4 «'*  y'^  y‘‘  + a’'  y'  _ 


- 2 j 


y — a 
mon  denominator  will  be 
4;’'  — 12  rtj)-’  -,-  12  rt’ 


= o,  and  ihefe  again  reduced  to  a com- 


4-  %a’  I"' y ~ I h'‘ 


a {y  — a) 

= O,  or  00  ; the  roots  of  which  equations  will  give  thofe 
values  of  y,  or  of  B F,  that  anfwer  to  fo  many  different 
points  of  contrary  flexure.  In  general  the  number  of  roots 
in  the  finite  equation  always  indiv.ate  tlie  number  of  j)oints 
of  inflexion  or  retrogrcfliou  belonging  to  the  curve  vviiich 
is  the  fubjeft  of  invelligation  ; and  confequentiy,  in  thofe 
curves  that  have  but  one  fuch  point,  it  is  determined  by  a 
fimple  equation. 

Curves  may  alfo  have  another  hind  of  rctrogrefflon  different 
from  that  we  have  been  confidering  ; which  is,  when  the 
curve  returns  backwards  towards  its  origin,  turning  its  ca- 
vity the  fame  way  that  it  did  before  its  retrogreffion,  as  in 
the  following  cafe. 

Let  the  curve  be  BAC(7T^.  7.),  with  a contrary 
flexure  at  A,  and  let  it  be  evolved  by  a thread  beginning 
at  any  point  D,  different  from  the  point  of  contrary  flexure 
A : the  evolution  of  tlie  portion  D C generates  the  curve 
D G,  and  that  of  the  portion  A B generates  the  curve  E F ; 
in  fuch  manner  that  tlie  evolution  of  the  whole  curve  B A C 
will  form  the  entire  curve  I E D G,  which  has  two  retro- 
greffions,  one  at  D of  the  ufual  form,  becaufe  the  two 
branches  D E,  D G,  turn  their  convexity ; the  other  at 
E of  the  fecond  fort,  becaufe  the  branches  ED,  E F, 
are  concave  towards  the  fame  parts.  Let  now  m N,  N n m, 
be  any  two  radii,  indefinitely  near,  of  the  evolute  D A ; 
and  N H,  and  n H,  two  perpendiculars  to  the  fame  ; the 
two  indefinitely  finall  feftors  N m M,  H N n,  will  be 
limilar,  and  therefore  H N : N M : : N n : Mm.  But 
in  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  A,  the  radius  H N 
ought  to  be  either  infinite,  or  nothing  ; and  the  radius 
N which  becomes  A E,  continues  finite.  Therefore,  in 
the  cafe  of  contrary  flexure  A,  that  is,  the  point  of  retro- 
•greifion  E,  of  the  fecond  fort,  the  ratio  of  N n,  M >n,  or  the 
ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  the  radius  M N,  to  the  element  of 
the  curve,  ought  to  be  either  infinitely  great,  or  infinitely 

i 

(x‘‘  -I- 

fmall.  But  the  formula  of  the  radius  M N is  ' — 
confidering  x as  conllant  ; the  fluxion  of  which  is 


~ 3 X y 


V (x'-  f j-)  + i y (x^  + 


and  M m 


= V 

,4^  y 4-  V 


X y 
^ 


{x 

y - 3 r y 


^ y 


therefore 


o,  or  CO 


N 


M 


which  is  the  formula  for  points  of  retrogrefllon  of  the  fe- 
cond  order. 

For  other  methods  of  finding  the  points  of  inflexion  and 
retrogrefllon  of  curves,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Simpfon’s 
and  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions  ; Donna  Agnefi’s  Analytical  In- 
ftitutes  ; and  to  the  Traite  Elementaire  dc  Calcul  Differen- 
tiel,  par  La  Croix. 

INFLORESCENCE,  in  Botanical  Phrafeology,  tnjloref- 
centla  of  Linna:us,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  particular  manner 
in  which  flowers  are  difpofed  upon  a plant,  and  which  pre- 
ceding wrhers  denominated  the  modus  Jlorendi,  or  “ manner 
of  flowering.  ” The  feveral  kinds  of  inflorefcence  come 
under  the  heads  of  VcrtmlluSi  Racemus,  SpicU)  Corymbus, 


Fafcicuhts,  Cap'll  ilium,  Umlella,  Cyma,  Pantcula  hXidiThyrfuft 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  their  proper  places.  A 
flight  correction  of  the  definition  which  (lands  under  our 
article  C.'M’ITUHT.m  is  neceflary,  the  Statice  Armeria  or 
Thrift,  and  Gomphrena  glohnfa  or  Globe  amarantluis,  being 
better  examples  of  that  kind  of  inflorefcence  than  any  com- 
pound flower. 

For  the  reafons  againll  taking  generic  characters  from 
the  inflorefcence,  fee  Cvme  and  Genus. 

INFLUENCE,  a quality  (uppofed  to  flow  from  the 
bodies  of  the  (tars,  either  with  their  heat  or  light,  to  which 
allrologers  vainly  attribute  all  the  events  which  happen  on 
the  earth. 

Alchemifts,  alfo,  who  to  this  aferibe  the  ])hilofopher’s 
done,  tell  us  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced  by  the 
influences  of  the  liars,  which,  in  their  paflage  through  the 
atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moill  parts,  lliC  grolfell 
whereof  they  depofit  in  the  fands  and  earths  where  th.ey  fall ; 
that  thefe,  filtrating  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  defeend 
even  to  the  centre,  whence  they  are  driven,  by  the  cent.-al 
fire,  back  again  to  the  furface  ; and  inAheir  afeent,  by  a 
natural  kind  of  fublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  difpofed, 
they  form  natural  bodies,  as  metals,  minerals  and  vege- 
tables, &c.  Thus  it  is  pretended,  that  chemiftry,  confilluig 
of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural  operations,  and 
in  applying  active  princijiles  to  paflive  principles,  can  form 
natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c.  See  Tkans.mut.\tion, 
and  Philosopiiek’s  Stone. 

INFLUENT,  a term  ufed  where  a liquor  or  iuice,  by 
the  contrivance  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  circulation,  falls 
into  a current  or  receptacle. 

Thus  with  refpedl  to  the  common  receptacle,  the  chyle 
is  its  influent  juice ; and  fo  is  the  bile  to  the  gall-bladder  ; 
the  venal  blood  to  the  heart  in  its  diaftole  ; and  the  like. 

INFLUENZA,  in  Medicine,  a term  generally  employed 
to  denote  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has  at  diff'erent  times 
fpread  more  rapidly  and  extenfively  than  any  other  epidemic 
diforder.  For  it  has  feldom  occurred  in  any  one  country  of 
Europe  without  appearing  fucceflively  in  every  other  part  of 
it  ; it  has  fometimes  apparently  traverfed  the  whole  of  the 
old  w'orld ; and,  in  fome  inftances,  it  has  been  even  trans- 
ferred to  America,  and  has  fpread  itfelf  over  that  continent 
likewife.  The  French  give  it  the  name  of  La  Grippe. 

In  truth,  this  extenfive  prevalence  of  the  difeale  confti- 
tutes  its  moft  remarkable  peculiarity  ; for  in  all  the  inllances 
of  its  occurrence,  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the 
prefent  day,  its  phenomena  have  not  only  been  pretty  uni- 
formly the  fame,  but  have  differed  little,  except  in  leverity, 
from  thofe  of  the  common  febrile  catarrli.  ^Sce  Cataruii.) 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  defcription  oi  tlio  dif- 
eafe,  when  epidemic  in  1782,  which  is  taken  from  a compre- 
henfive  view  of  it,  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
Britflh  Mufeum,  from  a number  of  accounts  given  by  phyfi- 
cians,  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  from  their  own  per- 
fonal  obfervation  (fee  Medical  Communications,  vol.  i. 
art.  I.  Lond.  1784);  and  from  a fimilar  account  publifned  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians.  Med.  Tranfaclions,  vol.  iii.  art.  8. 

Very  little  authentic  information  was  procured  refpedling 
the  hillory  of  this  epidemic,  before  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance in  London : all  that  was  ftated,  on  good  authority,  was, 
that  it  prevailed  at  Mofeow  in  the  months  of  December 
1781,  and  January  1782,  and  at  Peterlburgh  in  February 
1782  ; and  it  was  traced  to  Tobolflci,  to  wliicli  place  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  China.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  it  was  obferved,  that  feveral  accounts  from 
different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  made  mention  of  a diforder, 
fimilar  in  its  fymptoms,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  parts  in  the 

months 
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. iTionthsof  Oftoberan.4  November  1781.  At  all  events,  its 
coiirfc  was  in  the  beginning  w'etlward  ; for  it  was  in  Den- 
mark in  the  latter  end  of  April  1782,  or  the  beginning  of 
May  ; and  many  people  were  faid  to  have  died  of  it  at  Co- 
penhagen before  the  i ith  of  May.  It  appeared  at  New- 
caflle-upon-Tyne  about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the  fccond 
week  in  May  it  was  certainly  in  London ; fome  perfons  in- 
deed thought  that  it  had  reached  the  metropolis  fooner. 
According  to  the  accounts  received  from  various  parts  of 
Eiigland,  it  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  inoft  of  them  until 
atter  its  prevalence  in  London,  namely,  until  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  tlie  beginning  of  June.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land it  feems  to  liave  been  rather  later,  and  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe  later  (lid  ; for  it  prevailed  in  France  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  ; in  Italy,  in  July  and  Auguft  ; and  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  in  Auguft  and  September.  The  fourth 
week  in  May  was  the  period  of  its  moft  general  prevalence 
in  London  : from  that  time  it  began  to  decline,  and  in  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  weeks  ceafed  to  exift  as  a general  dif- 
order  ; but  it  did  not  altogether  leave  the  city  till  the  month 
of  September. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  afcerlain  with  accuracy  the  pro- 
])ortional  number  of  perfons  attacked  by  this  influenza : 
the  number  was  every  where  very  great ; the  proportion  of 
the  inliabitants  affedfed  in  fome  places  being  eilimated  at 
three-fourths,  in  other  places  at  four-fifths  of  the  whole  : 
and  in  London  it  was  afterted,  from  a pretty  competent 
view  of  the  matter,  that  the  number  of  thofe  attacked  by 
it  was  much  greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  efcaped  it.  Both 
fexes  appeared  to  be  equally  liable  to  it  ; but  perfons  of  the 
middle  age  were  more  fnbjedl  to  its  attacks  than  old  people, 
and  thefe  more  than  children  ; while  infants  were  confider- 
ably  lefs  pre-difpofed  to  it  than  either,  though  not  entirely 
exempt  from  it.  When  old  perfons  were  attacked,  they  ge- 
nerally had  the  difeafe  very  violently. 

J'his  epidemic  appeared  with  a confiderable  variety  of 
fymptoms  ; but  the  moft  general  form  of  it  was  certainly 
that  of  catarrh  ; and  the  great  debility  or  depreftion  of 
flrength  which  accompanied  its  attack,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  fymptoms  came  on,  (which  in  fome  inllances  was 
truly  wonderful,)  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  remarkable 
characters  of  it.  Perfons,  apparently  in  perfect  healtli,  were 
leized  inftantaneoufly,  as  it  were,  with  a violent  cold,  to 
which  fiicceeded  head-ache,  running  at  the  nofe.  See.  ; while 
others  were  as  fuddenly  feized  with  giddinels,  ftridture  on 
the  chell,  ficknefs  at  the  ilomach,  and  cold  fweats,  which 
were  fpeedily  followed  by  th.e  pedtoral  fymptoms.  The 
moft  common  courfe  of  the  fymptoms,  however,  was  the 
following : 

The  difeafe  generally  began  with  fits  of  chillinefs  and  heat 
alternately  fuceeeding  each  other;  fometimes  with  a flight 
(hivering,  followed  by  more  or  lefs  of  fever  ; anxiety  of  the 
pntcordia  ; pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  ; ditches  and  cramps 
in  the  mufcles  l'nbfervient  to  refpiration  ; a very  great  dif- 
rharge  of  their  lymph  from  the  eyes  and  nofe  ; a fenfation 
in  the  eyes  as  if  they  were  about  to  dart  out  of  the  kead  ; 
fnee/.ing,  hoarfenefs,  and  frequently  an  inceffant  cough, 
(orcing  up  large  quantities  of  mucus,  and  fometimes  attend- 
ed with  a forenefs  of  the  bread.  In  many  inftances  the  ap- 
petite and  fenfe  of  talle  were  loft  or  much  impaired,  with 
fome  degree  of  naufea ; and  a few  vomited,  hloit  of  the 
patients  laboured  under  great  lafTitudc  and  reftlelsnefs.  The 
deep  'vas  geiiP’-  d y mncii  broken  ; and  many  could  hardly 
flee  at  all.  ’lie  pulle  was  frequent,  but  fiklom  harder 
tenf“.  Languor,  ilebility,  and  dejcdlion  of  fpirits  were  ge- 
neral, nd  ver'-  great  in  all ; far  beyond  what  mignt  have 
been  expected  iroin  the  degree  of  all  tiic  other  fymptoiris. 


But  the  fymptom  which  univerfally  prevailed,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  almoft  a pathognomonic  of  the  difeafe,  was  a 
diftrefllng  pain  and  fenfe  of  conilriftion  in  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  fometimes  m the  whole  face,  accompanied  with 
a fenfe  of  forenefs  about  the  cheek-bones  under  the  mufcles. 
Tiiis,  now  and  then,  was  felt  previoufly  to  the  catarrh,  and 
not  unfrequently  was  followed  by  very  little  or  nocatarrhous 
affedtion. 

The  diftemper  was  by  no  means  fo  uniform  as  to  prefent 
the  fame  identical  appearances  in  every  fubjedl  whom  it  at- 
tacked; nor  yet  fo  various,-  but  that  the  refemblance  could 
calily  be  difeovered  ; diverfified  perhaps  by  the  peculiar 
habit  and  conftitution  of  the  fufferer,  or  by  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances  not  eafily  explained.  In  fome,  a part  only  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  afFedled,  in  others  the  whole.  In 
the  latter,  a forenefs  of  the  throat  was  common,  with  fre- 
quent excretion.  Upon  infpefting  the  fauzes  of  thefe,  a 
rednefs  might  be  obferved ; but  in  few  inllances  any  confi- 
derable fvveiling,  and  in  none  any  ulceration.  In  fome  there 
was  a great  propenlity  to  perfpiration  ; it  could  be  readily 
excited  in  moft,  and  often  appeared  where  no  means  had 
been  employed  for  that  piirpofe  ; but  in  a few  the  (kin  was 
dry  throughout  the  whole  complaint.  Daily  exacerbations 
and  remiffions  of  the  cough  and  fever  were  obvious  in  many 
inllances  ; in  fome,  they  either  did  not  take  place,  or  if  they 
did,  were  very  obfeure.  The  ftate  of  the  belly  was  very 
dift'erent  in  different  patients ; in  fome  it  was  regular,  in 
others  difpofed  to  coftivenefs ; which,  however,  was  eafily 
removed  : and  feveral  had  a fpontaneous  purging  at  various 
periods  of  the  difeafe,  fometimes  with  pain,  but  oftener  with- 
out. Nothing  in  general  could  be  collected  from  tlie  urine 
that  deferves  notice. 

Thefe  were  the  moft  general  and  frequent  appearances  of 
the  influenza  of  1782.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  ifland  from  whenefe 
accounts  were  received,  it  now  and  then  degenerated  into- 
pleurify  or  peripneumony  ; yet  thefe  affetlions  ftill  mani- 
fellcd  themfelves  as  particular  modifications  of  the  epidemic, 
being  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  fome  of  its  cha- 
radleriftic  fymptoms.  Some,  thus  attacked,  had  in  the  be- 
ginning either  that  diltiHguilhing  pain  in  the  face  and  fore- 
iiead,  or  catarrh,  or  both  : and  in  all  there  was  that  debility 
<)f  body  and  depreflion  of  mind,  which  are  not  elfential  to 
inflammatioii ; the  prelence  of  which  here,  however,  was  ob- 
vious and  indifpntable. 

The  rarer  occurrences  were  in  fome  few  an  unufual  difpo- 
fifion  to  fleep  ; in  others,  ftrangury  independent  of  blifters^ 
and  in  fome  inllances  attended  with  bloody  urine  for  three  or 
four  days ; haemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  with  relief  to  the 
cataiThal  affeClions ; and  one  inllance  of  a clear  difeharge 
from  the  cars,  as  copious  as  others  had  it  from  the  nofe. 

Extenfive  as  the  range  of  this  epidemic  was,  its  influence 
was  neither  very  fatally  exerted,  nor  long  continued.  Very 
few  died  of  it ; and  of  tliofe  to  whom  it  proved  fatal,  the 
greater  part  were  old,  afthmatic,  or  had  been  debilitated  by 
fome  previous  indifpofition.  The  continuance  of  the  dif- 
temper in  any  one  place  was  not  above  fix  weeks  : where  it 
appeared  in  May,  it  vanifned  before  the  end  of  June;  and 
where  it  did  not  break  out  before  June,  it  remained  until  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  decline  of  July.  Its  duration  with 
each  individual  whom  it  at.acked  was  as  various  as  the  de- 
gree of  violence  with  which  the  attack  was  made.  It  feldom 
lield  any  one  above  a fortnight ; in  fome  its  duration  was 
not  above  a day  or  two  ; but  it  ufually  lallrd  about  a week, 
or  longer.  I.i  fome  parts  of  the  country  relapfes  were  com- 
mon a fecond,  third,  or  even  fourth  time ; this  was  alfo  the 
cafe  in  London,  but  to  a lefs  extent.  The  cough  was  fome- 

times 
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times  troublefome  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  febrile 
Aate  of  the  difordcr  had  ceafed  ; and  a great  weaknefs  often 
remained  after  the  difeafe. 

The  influenza,  as  above  defcribed,  maybe  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  epidemic  at  all  times  of  its  appearance;  but  it 
has  fometimes  alfumed  a more  violent  and  inflammatory  type, 
been  more  frequently  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  pleu- 
rify  and  peripneumony,  and  therefoi-e  more  frequently  fatal, 
and  alfo  laid  the  foundation  for  more  numerous  cafes  of  pul- 
monary confumption,  than  in  the  inftancc  of  1782.  Such 
was  the  fatf,  in  regard  to  the  influenza  of  1762  in  particu- 
lar; which,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  far  more  fatal,  both  at 
the  time  of  its  raging,  and  in  its  confequences,  as  feveral 
perioas  continued  languiihing  under  the  remains  of  it  for  one 
or  two  years,  and  never  recovered. 

The  caufes  of  the  hijluen'z.a  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  much 
difference  of  opinion  ; and  all  that  has  been  faid  in  refpeft 
to  them  rather  tends  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
lufficient  number  of  unqueftionable  fadls  to  found  a clear 
opinion  upon,  than  to  fet  the  fubjeft  at  reft.  Three  diifer- 
■ent  views  of  the  matter  have  been  taken  by  different  phyfi- 
cians  : i.  Some  attributed  the  difeafe  folely  to  the  Hate  of 
the  weather  ; i.  e-  they  believed  it  to  be  a common  catarrh, 
occafioned  by  changes  in  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  fuch  as  cold,  moiflure,  &c. : 2.  Others  aferibed  it  to 
a particular  and  fpecific  morbid  principle,  totally  different 
from  and  independent  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  but  refident  in  and  conveyed  by  the  air;  3.  While 
the  greatefl:  number  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  influ- 
enza was  contagious,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  i.  e.  was  propagated  only  by  the  contaCd,  or  at  lea  ft 
by'  the  fufficienlly  near  approach,  of  an  infedfed  perfon. 
The  frjl  oj)inion,  however,  that  it  originated  in  the  fenfible 
variations  of  the  air,  ieems  to  be  untenable:  for  not  only 
was  there  no  peculiarity  of  the  atmofpherical  temperature, 
moiflure,  &c.,  wliich  was  common  to  the  different  periods 
when  the  influenza  prevailed,  or  was  obvioufly  different  from 
that  of  other  feafons,  when  it  had  not  appeared  ; but  the 
fenfible  ftate  of  the  air  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  fame  epidemic  was  dift'erent  in  different  places.  Thus, 
though  in  moft  parts  of  England  it  had  been  imcommonly 
cold  and  wet,  yet  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Germany,  where, the  diforder  was  equally  general,  it  had  been 
very  dry.  Again,  it  was  obferved  in  feveral  places,  that 
great  alterations  Iiappened  in  the  weather  during  its  preva- 
lence, without  any  fenfible  change  in  the  fymptoms  of  the 
diforder. 

The  fecond  opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  though 
not  connected  with  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  atmofphere, 
was  yet  refident  in  it,  and  thus  conveymd  from  place  to  place, 
was  lupportfd  upon  the  following  grounds  : iff.  That  thofe 
who  were  moll  expofed  to  the  air  were  generally  the  firll 
perlons  attacked  ; zdly.  That  many  had  the  diforder  with- 
out having  had  any  communication  with  a difeafed  perfon  : 
3dly.  That  feveral  efcaped  though  fiirrounded  by  perfons  ill 
of  the  difeaie : qthly.  That  fume  tuhole  families  were  feized 
at  once : and,  ythly.  That  fome  perfons  had  the  difordcr  a 
week  or  a fortnight  before  it  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  as 
a general  one.  Without  prefuniing  to  decide  upon  fo  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  a quellion,  we  may  Hate  the  following  ob- 
jeClions  to  thefe  arguments. 

The  firll  argument,  that  thofe  who  were  moft  expofed  to 
the  air  were  generally  the  firft  pcrfo.ns  attacked,  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  altogether  denied  by  many  oblervers,)  is  furely 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder  refided  in  the  atmofphere  ; for  if  it  had  relided 
tliere,  what  fhould  have  prevented  thofe  who  llaid  at  home 


from  being  infefled  ? fince  the  air  which  they  breathed  muft 
neceflarily  have  been  the  fame  as  that  breathed  by  thofe  who 
went  out.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a communication  with 
fomeinfedled  perfon  was  neceflary  to  produce  the  dilleinpcr, 
it  is  very  clear  that  thofe  who  went  out  of  doors,  and  mixed 
with  the  world,  were  more  likely  to  get  it  than  thofe  who  did 
not  ftir  from  home. 

Before  the  fccond  argument,  namely,  that  many  were  at- 
tacked without  having  had  any  communication  with  a dif- 
eafed perfon,  can  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  it  muft  be 
clearly  proved,  not  only  that  the  perfons  themfelves  had  not 
had  fuch  communication,  but  alfo,  that  no  perfon,  who  had 
been  near  them,  had  previoufly  been  where  the  diforder  ex- 
ifted : for  it  is  pretty  clearly  eftabliflied,  with  refpedl  to 
other  aclive  contagions,  fuch  as  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  tliat  a 
perfon,  who  has  already  fuffered  the  difeafe,  may  never- 
thelels  convey  the  contagion  from  one  place  to  another. 

From  tlie  third  argument,  that  many  efcaped  though  fur- 
rounded  by  perfons  affetled  with  the  difeafe,  no  i.'fercnce  of 
any  confequence  to  the  prefent  queftion  can  be  drawn  ; it 
being  certainly  not  lefs  difficult  to  account  for  their  efcape 
when  furrounded  by  difeafed  perfons,  than  when  furrounded 
by  the  fam.e  air,  which  had  (according  to  the  hypothelis) 
caufed  the  difeafe  in  thofe  perfons. 

With  refpefl  to  the  fourth  argument,  that  fome  <wh'Je  ft- 
mi/ies  were  feized  at  once,  without  having  been  expofed  to  in- 
fection, it  may  be  remarked  that,  when  we  confider  wliat 
has  been  faid  in  anfwer  to  the  fccond  argument,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  they  were  not  expofed  to  it  ; 
and  equally  difficult  to  give  any  reafons  why,  if  the  exciting 
caufe  of  the  diforder  refided  in  the  air,  any  whole  family  ffiould 
have  been  affeCled  by  thffi  caufe,  rather  than  an  equal  num- 
ber of  perfons  in  divers  families  ; but  if  we  fuppofe  the  dif- 
eafe to  have  been  propagated  by  perfonal  intercourfe,  it  is 
very  eafy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  may  have  been  com- 
municated to  fome  whole  families  at  the  fame  time.  And, 
in  anfwer  to  the  lull  argument,  that  lome  perfons  had  ti  e 
diforder  a week  or  a fortnight  before  any  others  were  known 
to  have  it,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that,  admitting 
thefe  cafes  to  have  been  really  influenza,  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  caufe  of  it  exifted  in  the  air,  will  not  render  it  more 
eafy  to  expluiiv  why  thofe  perfons  only  fliould  at  that  time 
have  been  affeCled  by  this  caufe. 

Thefe  confidtrations  tend  to  favour  the  third  opinion 
above-mentioned,  that  the  difeafe  was  propagated  by  con- 
tagion, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is,  by 
perfonal  communication  with  the  dileafed  ; but  they  are 
very  far  from  being  decifive  of  the  queftion.  Indeed,  the 
queftion  of  contagion,  as  coiinedled  with  any  particular  epi- 
demic, in  which  there  is  no  palpable  matter  produced,  by 
which  the  difeafe  can  be  communicated,  is  always  difficult, 
and  has  been  agitated  even  with  regard  to  the  plague  itfelf. 
(See  CoN'TAG  I ox  and  Epidemic.)  But  it  has  been  fatis- 
faClorily  demonllrated,  that  the  contagion  of  all  malignant 
and  eruptive  levers  cannot  be  conveyed  through  the  air  to 
any'  diftance  (even  many  feet)  from  its  fource.  If  the  con- 
tagion of  the  influenza,  therefore,  could  be  fiifpended  and 
convev'cd  through  the  atmofpheric  air,  fo  as  to  fpread  the 
difeafe  far  and  wide,  it  would  form  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  known  contagions.  Several  facls,  re- 
corded during  the  epidemic  of  1 782,  militate  Itrongly  againil 
fuch  a funpolitioii.  It  was  remarked,  for  example,  that  the 
difeafe  was  prevalent  in  one  place  a week  or  two  before  it 
appeared  in  another,  only  a few  miles  diftant  from  the  firll. 
Thus  it  Ihewed  itfelf  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  May,  and 
foon  raged  very'  much,  and  was  prevalent  at  Glafg.iw  in  the 
firll  week  in  June  ; yet  it  did  not  appear  at  Mulielburgh,  a 
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village  about  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh,  until  the 
9th  or  1 0th  of  June.  Again,  it  was  prevalent  at  Dartmouth 
much  fooner  than  at  Exeter,  and  yet  it  appeared  at  Exeter 
much  fooner  than  at  Tinmouth,  although  the  laft  mentioned 
place  is  fituated  between  Dartmouth  and  Exeter. 

The  opinion,  that  it  was  propagated  by  perfonal  inter- 
courfe,  was  alfo  favoured  by  its  progrefs  in  numerous  in- 
Itances.  Thus  it  was  frequently  obferved,  that  fome  one 
individual  in  a family  was  firft  attacked,  and  that  then  fe- 
veral  more,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  fame  family, 
were  very  foon  afterwards  feized  with  it,  in  fame  inftances 
all  at  once,  but  in  others  fucceffively.  Very  early  in  June, 
three  families,  conlifting  of  feventeen  perfons,  came  on  the 
fame  day  to  the  hotel  in  the  Adelphi  buildings  ; they  were 
all  in  perfeft  health  when  they  arrived  ; and  they  were  all 
affedled  the  next  day  with  the  fymptoms  of  the  illnefs 
then  reigning  in  London.  In  fome  cafes,  it  feemed  to  be  pro- 
pagated, like  contagious  difeafes  in  general,  by  fomites,  that 
is,  by  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture  impregnated  with  the 
morbific  effluvia.  One  phyfician,  Dr.  Meafe  of  Strabane, 
in  Ireland,  fays,  “ I have  no  fliadow  of  doubt  that  the 
diforder  was  contagious  ; and  am  certain,  I myfelf  received 
the  infeftion  from  a fmall  trunk  of  wearing  apparel,  which 
came  from  Dublin,  where  it  then  raged.  I may  add,  that 
this  was  the  firft  introdudlion  of  it  into  this  town.’’  The 
difeafe  appeared  to  be  carried  on  board  two  Ihips  of  war,  on 
their  arrival  at  Gravefend  from  the  Weft  Indies,  by  three 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  who  were  put  on  board : in  a few 
hours  after,  the  crews  of  both  lliips,  till  then  in  good 
health,  were  feized  with  fymptoms  of  the  influenza  ; hardly 
a man  in  either  Ihip  efcaped,  and  fome  had  it  very  feverely. 
In  fome  inftances  it  was  obferved,  that  the  epidemic  did 
not  Ihew  itfelf  in  certain  places,  until  fome  one  or  more  ar- 
rived at  thofe  places,  either  actually  labouring  under  the 
difeafe,  or  coming  immediately  from  other  places,  whofe 
inhabitants  had  been  affe£ted  by  it  for  fome  days.  In  ge- 
neral the  difeafe  appeared  earlier  in  towns,  than  it  did  in  the 
furrounding  villages,  and  in  villages  earlier  than  in  the  de- 
tached houfes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  whole,  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder  is  perhaps 
more  eafily  explained,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  pro- 
pagated by  perfonal  communication,  than  by  any  other.  In 
objection  to  this  hypothefis,  however,  it  is  credibly  affirmed, 
that  the  crews  of  feveral  fhips  were  feized  with  the'  influ- 
enza many  miles  diftant  from  land,  and  came  into  various 
ports  of  England  labouring  under  it ; and  the  fame  thing  is 
laid  to  have  happened  to  (hips  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other 
parts.  But  great  caution  is  requifite  in  admitting  fuch 
ftatements  as  facts,  from  which  any  fatisfadtory  inferences 
can  be  deduced. 

A fimilar  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  is  recorded  as 
having  vifited  Europe,  and  even  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
twro  or  three  times  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  fe- 
veral fubfequent  periods ; namely,  in  the  year  151c,  1575, 
and  1580,  the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  have  originated,  like 
feveral  of  thofe  which  fuccceded,  in  Afia  ; and  again  in  1591, 
in  1658,  in  167^,  in  1709,  in  the  latter  end  ot  1732,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1733,  in  1743,  in  1748,  in  1762,  in  1767, 
in  1775,  in  1782,  and  in  1803.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
invelligating  the  records  of  thefe  epidemics,  will  find  refer- 
ences to  the  works  in  which  they  are  contained,  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Synopfis  Nofologix 
Method,  under  the  head  ol  Catarrhus,  Gen.  xl  and  fpecies 
a.  C.  a centagio. 

Cure  of  the  Influenza, — Since  the  effect  of  this  difeafe 
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were  different  in  different  individuals,  no  general  method  of 
cure  could  rationally  be  followed.  Many,  indeed,  were  fo 
ffightly  iudifpofed,  as  to  require  but  httle  or  no  medicine. 
Nothing  more  was  wanted  for  their  cure,  than  to  abftain  for 
two  or  three  days  from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors, 
and  to  ufe  fome  diluting  tepid  drink.  A lenient  purgative, 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  was  ufeful  in  mo- 
derating the  lever  ; and  nature  fometimes  feemed  to  point 
out  the  repetition  of  it  afterwards,  when  there  were  pains 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  a tendency  to  a diarrheea. 
The  fame  was  obferved  i.o  the  epidemics  of  1732  and  1762. 
Nothing  likewife  was  obferved  fo  fuccefsfully  to  mitigate  the 
cough,  as  to  open  the  bowels  with  a gentle  purgative,  and 
afterwards  to  give  a flight  opiate  at  night.  It  was  obferved 
by  numerous  practitioners,  that  emetics,  exhibited  upon  the 
firft  attack,  were  evidently  of  ufe  in  relieving  the  head  and 
breaff,  and  alfo  in  producing  a fpeedy  and  free  perfpiration. 
All  attempts  to  force  much  fweating  appeared  to  do  harm, 
efpecially  by  means  of  the  ftiinulating  diaphoretics,  fuch  as 
contrayerva,  ammonia,  wine  whey,  &c.  In  fadf,  in  moft  of 
the  mild  and  fimpler  forms  of  the  difeafe,  an  early  perfpi- 
ration  generally  came  on  fpontaneoufiy,  which  feldom  failed 
to  relieve  the  fymptoms  materially,  and  it  was  only  necefiary 
to  give  tepid  aqueous  liquors,  the  neutral  falts,  or  aiitimonials 
in  fmall  .dofes,  to  keep  up  a regular  and  gentle  moifture 
upon  the  fldn. 

But  in  the  more  fevere  forms  of  the  diforder,  other  re- 
medies became  neceffary,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the 
fymptoms.  Whenever  fymptoms  of  pleurify  or  peripneu- 
mony  appeared,  the  propriety'  of  blood-letting  was  com- 
monly admitted,  notwithftanding  the  languor  and  depreffion 
connedfed  with  the  difeafe.  There  was,  however,  confider- 
able  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  fiibjecl  of  blood-letting. 
Several  learned  and  experienced  phyficians,  if  called  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe  to  a perfon  ftrong  and  plethoric^ 
and  labouring  under  great  heat  and  inquietude,  even  in  cafes 
where  no  diredf  fymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  ap- 
peared, ordered  bleeding  without  hefitation  ; and  under 
fuch  circumftances,  they  feveral  times  obferved,  that  the 
languor,  oppreffion,  and  feverifh  anxiety,  w'ere  abated  by 
the  lofs  of-  a few  ounces  of  blood  ; that  both  the  head 
and  the  breaft  w’ere  relieved  ; and  that  the  dileafe  proceeded 
to  its  termination  with  fewer  difficulties  both  to  the  patients 
and  to  themfelves,  and  without  any  fubfequent  inconve- 
nience. Yet  others  were  of  opinion  that  the  blood-letting, 
although  indicated  by'  the  fymptoms,  and  alfo  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  drawn,  not  only  failed  to  procure 
that  relief,  which  might  have  been  expedfed  from  it  under 
ordinary  catarrhal  or  pneumonic  fymptoms,  but  in  fome 
cafes  even  proved  prejudicial.  Blifters  were  applied  to  va- 
rious parts  with  good  efiects  : when  there  was  pain  in  the 
bread  or  fide,  the  application  of  them  to  the  part  affetled 
was  found  very  bcneticial  ; and  it  was  frequently'  thought 
proper  to  keep  them  open  for  iome  time.  In  fome  cafes,  it 
was  remarked,  that  a fecorid  blifter,  applied  a few  days  after 
the  lirlt,  produced  great  relief,  when  the  firft  had  failed  to 
do  fo.  On  account  of  the  great  debility',  which  feldom 
failed  to  accompany  or  follow  the  diforder,  bark  and  cor- 
dials were  often  deemed  necefiary,  efpecially  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  difeafe  ; but  they  woula  probably  be  deemed 
lefs  neceffary  by  the  practitioners  of  the  prefent  day  ; for 
when  a dileafed  condition  is  removed,  the  conftitution  com- 
monly recovers  its  ftrength  with  rapidity,  when  cai'e.is 
taken  the  food  be  light  and  nutritious,  and  there  is  a free 
accefs  to  pure  air.  See  Medical  Tranfact.  vol.  iii.  art.  8. — 
Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  art,  i.~ -Hiff.  de  la  Soc. 
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Royale  de  Med.  de  Paris,  pour  1776. — Edin.  Med.  Effays, 
vol.  ii.  art.  2.  — Rutty,  Hiil.  of  Weather. 

INFORCED.  ' 1 Ope  f Reinforced. 

INFORCEMENT.  f | Reinforc  ement. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  Law.  See  Forma 
Pauperis. 

INFORMATION,  for  the  king,  is  much  the  fame  with 
what  is  called  declaration  for  a common  perfon  : it  is  not 
always  done  diredfly  by  the  king  or  his  attorney,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  crown-ofhce  ; but  fometimes  by  another,  who 
-flies  as  well  for  the  king  as  himfelf,  on  a breach  ot  fome 
penal  law  or  ftatute,  wherein  a penalty  is  given,  one  part  to 
the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another  to  the  ufe  of  th.e  informer. 
And  it  differs  from  an  indidment,  which  is  found  by  the  oaths 
of  twelve  men  ; and  is  only  the  allegation  of  the  officer  who 
'exhibits  it.  The  latter  fort  of  informations,  which  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a luhjed, 
isafpecies  of  qiti  tarn  adions,  fo  called becaufe  they  arebroiight 
by  a perfon  qul  tarn  pro  domino  rege.  See.  qnam  pro  felpfo  in 
hac  parte  fequltur,  and  earned  on  by  a criminal  inllead  of  a 
civil  procefs.  By  31  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  profecution  of  this  kind 
can  be  brought  by  any  common  informer,  after  one  year  is 
expired  fince  the  commiliion  of  the  offence  ; nor  out  of  the 
country  where  the  offence  was  committed  ^ nor  on  behalt  of 
the  crown  after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ; nor,  where 
the  forfeiture  is  originally  given  to  the  king  alone,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  commiffion  of  the  offence.  It  is  alfo  enaded  by 
18  Eliz.  c.  5,  that  if  any  perfon,  informing  under  pretence 
of  any  penal  law,  makes  any  compofition  without  leave  of 
the  court,  or  takes  any  money  or  promife  from  the  defendant 
to  excufe  him,  he  fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds.  Hand  two  hours 
on  the  pillory,  and  be  for  ever  difabled  to  fue  on  any  popular 
or  penal  ftatute.  And  by  the  fame  ftatute,  if  a perfon  ex- 
hibits  his  information  only  for  vexation,  the  defendant  may 
bring  information  againft  the  informer.  See  Comfound- 
ING  of  Informations. 

Informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  king 
alone  are  of  two  kinds  ; thofe  which  are  truly  and  properly 
his  own  fuits,  and  filed  ex  ojicio  by  his  own  immediate  offic:er, 
the  attorney-general ; and  thofe,  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of  fome 
private  perfon  or  common  informer  ; and  they  are  filed  by 
the  king’s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
ufually  called  the  mafter  of  the  crown-office,  who,  for  this 
piirpofe,  is  the  ftanding  officer  of  the  public.  The  objeds 
of  the  king’s  own  profecutions,  filed  ex  officio  by  his  own 
attorney -general,  are  properly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors 
as  particularly  tend  to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government, 
or  to  molcft  or  affront  him  in  the  regular  difeharge  of  his 
royal  fundions.  The  objeds  of  the  other  fpecies  of  in- 
formation are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  imm.oridities  of  an  atrocious  kind. 
And  when  an  information  is  filed  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it 
mull  be  tried  by  a petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  offence 
arifes ; after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  he 
muft  be  reforted  to  the  court  for  his  puniffiment.  Thefe 
inforrriations,  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  law  itfelf 
(i  Show.  118.),  of  every  kind,  are  confined  by  the  conlli- 
tutional  law  to  mere  mifdemeanors  only,  without  extending 
to  any  capital  offence.  The  oppreflive  ufe  of  information 
by  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  &c.  in  the  times  preceding  the 
Revolution,  occafioned  a llruggle  foon  after  the  acceffion 
of  king  William,  to  procure  a declaration  of  their  illeg^ility 
by  tlie  judgment  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  But  fir 
John  Holt,  who  then  prefided  there,  and  all  the  judges. 
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were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  proceeding  was  founded 
on  the  common  law,  and  could  not  then  be  impeached. 
However,  in  a few  years  afterwards,  it  was  enadled  by 
4 &:  5 W.  & M.  c.  i8.  that  the  e'erk  of  the  crown  ffiall 
not  file  any  information  without  exprefs  direftion  from  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  ; and  that  every  profecutor,  permitted 
to  promote  Inch  information,  fliall  give  fecurity  by  a recog- 
nizance of  twenty  pounds  (a  fum  now  too  fmall),  to  profe- 
cute  the  fame  with  effedt  ; and  to  pay  cofts  to  the  defendant, 
in  cafe  of  his  acquittal,  unlefs  the  judge,  who  tries  the  in- 
formation, ffiall  certify  there  was  reafonable  caufe  for  filing 
it  : and,  at  all  events,  to  p.iy  colts,  unlefs  the  information 
fhall  be  tried  within  a year  after  iliue  joined.  But  there  is 
a provifo  in  this  aft,  that  it  ffiall  not  extend  to  any  other 
informations  than  thofe  which  are  exhibited  by  the  mafter 
of  the  crown  office  : and,  confequently,  informations  at  the 
king’s  own  fuit,  filed  by  his  attorney-general,  are  no  way 
reftraiued  thereby. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  informations,  ffiil  farther  regulated 
by  9 Ann.  c.  20,  wz.  thofe  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  qua 
warranto,  which  is  a remedy  given  to  the  crown  agaiiiit 
fuch  as  had  ufurped  or  intruded  into  any  office  or  franchife. 
The  modern  information  tends  to  the  fame  jnirpofe  as  the 
ancient  writ,  being  generally  made  ufe  of  to  try  the  civil 
rights  of  fuch  franchifes ; though  it  is  commenced  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  informations  are,  by  leave  of  the  court, 
or  at  the  will  of  the  attorney-general ; being  properly  a 
criminal  profecution,  in  order  to  fine  the  defendant  for  his 
ufurpation,  as  well  as  to  ouft  him  from  his  office  ; yet  ufually 
confidered  at  prefent  as  merely  a civil  proceeding. 

An  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  filed  in  the  ex- 
chequer by  the  king’s  attorney-general,  is  a method  of  fuit 
for  recovering  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining 
fatisfaftion  for  damages  in  any  perfonal  wrong  committed  in 
the  lands  or  poffeffions  of  the  crown.  (Moor,  The 

moft  ufual  informations  are  thofe  of  it/trufon  and  debt; 
the  former  being  for  any  trefpafs  committed  on  the  lands 
of  the  crown  (Cro.  .lac.  212.  i Leon.  48.  Savil.  49.),  as 
by  entering  thereon  without  title,  holding  over  after  a leafe 
is  determined,  taking  the  profits,  cutting  down  timber,  or  the 
like  ; and  the  latter,  upon  any  contraft  for  monies  due  to 
the  king,  or  for  any  forfeiture  due  to  the  crown  upon  the 
breach  of  a penal  ftatute.  There  is  alfo  an  information 
in  rem,  ufually  filed  in  the  exchequer,  where  any  goods  are 
fuppofed  to  become  the  property  of  the  crown,  if  no  man 
appears  to  claim  them,  or  to  difpute  the  title  of  the  king. 
There  is  alfo  another  information,  filed  ex  offiicio  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, in  the  court  of  chancery,  at  the  relation  of  fome 
informant,  called  the  relator,  for  the  proper  ellabliffiment 
of  charities,  of  which  the  king  has  the  general  fuperintend- 
ance.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  iii.  and  iv. 

INFORMAL.  US  NON  sum,  or  Hon  fum  tnformatus,  a 
formal  anfwer  made  of  courfe  by  an  attorney,  who  is  com- 
manded by  the  court  to  fay  any  thing  he  thinks  good  in 
behalf  of  his  client : who  having  nothing  material  to  urge, 
makes  anfwer,  he  is  not  informed  ; on  which  judgment  paifes 
for  the  other  party. 

INFORMER,  Informator,  a perfon  that  informs 
againft,  or  profecutes  in  any  of  the  king’s  courts,  thofe  that 
offend  againft  any  law  or  penal  ftatute.  See  Informa- 
tion. 

INFORMIS,  Unformed,  that  which  has  not  the 
form  or  perfeftion  it  ffiould  have. 

Informes  Stella,  in  yiflrouomy,  are  fuch  ftars  as  have  not 
yet  been  reduced  into  any  conllellation  ; otherwife  called 
fporadcs. 
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Of  this  kind  tliere  v.'as  a great  number  left  by  the  ancient 
aftronomers  ; but  Hevelius,  and  fome  others  of  the  moderns, 
have  provided  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  making  new 
ooiiftellahons. 

INFOR'fUNIUM,  Homicidk  by.  Sec  Homicide. 

INFRA,  Lnt.  belotL'.  See  Hypo. 

INFRACTION,  formed  from  in  and  the  fupine  of 
frangOf  I breal,  a rupture  or  violation  of  a treaty,  law,  ordi- 
nance, or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  in  Ecclefia/Ucal  Htjlory,  the  name 
of  a feft  of  Predeftinarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has 
created  a certain  number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without 
allowing  them  the  means  neceffary  to  fave  themfelvcs,  if  they 
would  : and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  hold  that 
God’s  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfum,  after  his  knowledge 
ef  the  fall,  and  in  confequence  thereof ; in  contradiftindlion 
to  the  SupriJapfarians. 

INFRASCAPULARIS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  of  the 
infrafpinatus  mufe'e.  See  the  following  article. 

INFRASPINATUS,  is  amufcleof  the  fnoulder,  called 
by  the  French  fous-epineux,  and  fous-fcapulo-trochitcrien. 
It  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  flioulder,  covering  that  divi- 
Con  of  the  dorfum  of  the  fcapula  which  is  below  tlie  fpine, 
and  extends  from  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula  to  the  great  tubercle 
of  the  humerus.  It  is  thick,  broad,  and  triangular. 

Its  pofterior  furface  is  covered  above  and  on  tlie  outf.de 
by  the  deltoid  ; above  and  within  by  the  trapezius,  and  be- 
low by  the  latiflimus  dorfi  : in  the  reft  of  this  furface  it  is 
covered  by  the  fxin.  A thin  aponeuroiis,  common  to  this 
inufclc  and  the  teres  minor,  immediately  invelts  its  pofterior 
furface.  This  aponeurofis  is  continuous  above  with  thofe 
of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid,  it  is  attached  on  the  infide  to^ 
the  bafis  of  the  fcapula  ; is  continuous  below,  with  a feptiim 
placed  between  the  two  teres  mufcles  and  the  infrafpinatus ; 
and  is  fixed  on  the  outfide  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  infe- 
rior margin  of  the  fcapula. 

Its  anterior  furface  covers  the  fcapula  below  the  fpine,  to 
the  pofterior  three -fourths  of  which  it  is  attached.  It  is 
feparated  from  the  anterior  fourth  of  this  lower  divifion  of 
the  fcapula  by  the  fuperior  and  external  fcapular  veflels,  by 
the  fcapular  nerve,  and  by  cellular  fubftance.  Beyond  the 
fcapula  this  furface  of  the  mufcle  covers  the  ftioulder  joint, 
to  the  orbicular  ligament  of  which  it  is  ftrongly  connedled^ 
The  inner  edge  is  fixed  to  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  from  the 
fpine  almoft  to  the  inferior  angle.  Its  upper  edge  is  attached 
to  the  lower  furface  of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  and  to  the 
aponeurofis  of  the  deltoid  : the  outer  portion  of  this  margin 
is  parallel  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fuprafpinatus.  The 
lower  border  is  oblique  from  below  upwards,  and  from  within 
outwards.  This  is  united  to  the  teres  major  by  an  aponeu- 
rotic feptum,  which  is  loon  divided  into  two  layers  : one  of 
ihefc  paffes  between  the  two  teres  mufcles,  the  other  be- 
tween the  teres  minor  and  infrafpinatus.  Tlie  lower  border 
of  the  latter  is  then  united  to  the  teres  minor  through  about 
half  its  length  ; for  the  reft  of  their  extent  they  are  fepa- 
rated by  a cellular  line.  In  many  fubjecis  the  fibres  of 
thefe  two  mufcles  are  fo  confounded  at  tliis  part,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated. 

The  fuperior  and  inferior  edges  are  united  at  a truncated 
angle,  which  is  large  and  thick,  and  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  great  tubercle  of  the  humerus. 

The  infrafpinatus  mufcle  is  compofed  of  tendinous  and 
mufcular  parts.  It  is  attached  to  the  humerus  by  a broad 
and  thii  k.  tendon,  which  expands  into  an  aponeurotic  plane 
continued  into  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcle  beyond  its  mid- 
dle, and  nearer  to  the  pofterior  than  to  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  mufcle.  The  niufc'ular  fibres  arife  fronj  the  dorfum 


of  the  fcapula,  from  the  irtider  furface  of  its  fpuie,  from 
the  aponeurofis  of  the  deltoid,  and  from  the  aponeurotic 
feptum,  wliich  feparates  this  from  the  two  teres  mufcles. 
Tliey  join  tlie  common  tendon,  whibh  they  accompany 
nearly  to  the  humerus,  purfuing,  however,  very  different 
diredlious.  The  fuperior  fibres  proceed  nearly  horizontally 
from  within  outwards:  all  the  others  are  oblique  from 
witliin  outwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  and  their  obli- 
quity increafes  as  they  are  placed  lower  down.  Thofe 
fibres,  which  arife  from  the  aponeurofis  of  the  deltoid,  and 
from  the  lower  furface  of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  defeend 
flightly,  and  terminate  on  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  ten- 
don, on  which  they  arc  extended  almoft  to  its  attachment  to 
the  humerus. 

The  motions  which  this  mufcle  can  produce  in  the  hu- 
merus, differ  according  to  the  pofition  of  that  bone.  When 
the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  fide,  the  hun=icrus  will  be  moved 
on  its  axis,  fo  as  to  be  turned  from  before  outwards 
and  backwards.  If  the  humerus  has  been  previoufly  ele- 
vated, the  infrafpinatus  will  carry  it  backwards.  When 
the  arm  is  fixed,  ihis  mufcle  will  draw  the  fcapula,  and 
through  it  the  trunk  alfo,  forwards.  The  ftrength  and 
breadth  of  its  tendon  enable  it  to  fupport  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  thrown  out  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  when  the  arm  is  moved  fuddenly  forwards. 

INFULA,  a name  anciently  given  to  one  of  the  ponti- 
fical ornaments  worn  on  the  head.  Fcftus  tells  us  that  the 
infills  were  filaments  or  fringes  of  wool,  covering  that  part 
of  the  head  where  the  hair  grows  as  far  as  the  temples, 
whence,  on  each  fide,  hung  down  two  ftrings  called 
for  binding  it,  wherewith  the  ancients  ufed  to  adorn  their 
priefts,  their  vitfims,  and  even  their  temples.  The  infula 
was  the  fame  thing  to  priefts  that  the  diadem  was  to  king^  ; 
wz.  the  badge  of  their  dignity  and  authority.  The  dif- 
ference in  ftiape  between  the  diadem  and  the  infula  confifted 
in  this,  that  the  diadem  was  flat  and  broad,  and  the  infula 
was  rounded  and  twifted. 

INFUMA,  or  Dikje.sciioft,  in  Geography,  a towm  of 
A frica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ante,  where  the  Englilh  built  a 
fort  in  1691. 

INFUNDIBULA  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 
INFUNDIBULIFORM  Flowkius,  \w  Botany,  zra  fuch 
as  refemble  the  figure  of  a funnel  ; being  broad  and  ample 
at  top,  and  contrafted  into  a neck  at  bottom  ; fuch  as  that 
of  the  bear’s  ear,  or  auricula. 

INFUNDIBULUM,  a Latin  word  fignifying  a funnel; 
whence  divers  parts  in  the  human  body,  having  a refemblance 
thereto  in  fliape,  are  called  by  the  fame  name. 

Hence  alfo  certain  parts  of  plants  are  called  infundibuli- 
formes. 

The  word  infundibulum  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  metallurgic 
writers  to  fignify  a vefi’el  of  a conic  fhape,  ufed  to  pour  a 
melted  metal  out  of  the  crucible  into. 

IxFUSDiBULUM,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall  procefs  in  the  brain. 
See  Bii.-tiN. 

INFUSION,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation  wliereby  the 
virtues  of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like  are  drawn  out  by 
letting  them  fteep  in  fome  convenient  fluid  menflruum 
without  boiling  them  therein  ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fub- 
ftances,  without  carefully  extrafting  their  medicinal  priii. 
ciples. 

Infufion  is  ufed  in  bodies  of  a lax  texture,  whofe  parts 
are  fo  light  as  not  to  admit  of  a greater  motion  without  ha- 
zard of  flying  away  in  vapour. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  bodies  to 
P 2 liquors. 
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liquors,  eitlier  in  order  to  regulate  tJieir  force,  or  correft 
their  ill  qualities. 

Some  iiif  1,1  (ions  are  made  in  common  water,  others  in  wine, 
vinegar,  milk,  ipirit  of  wine,  &c.  Boiling  water  is  fome- 
timcs  effufed  upon  any  fubllancc,  and  allowed  to  Hand  upon 
it  for  forae  time.  Water  is  alfo  occafionally  effufed  cold 
in  the  lame  manner  ; and  in  this  cafe  the  fpecific  form  of 
cold  infufion  is  uied. 

I'he  fame  operation  is  applicable  to  thofe  fubltances 
v.hich  contain  any  parts  volatile  in  the  heat  of  212°,  to  the 
ieparation  of  more  readily  foluble  conftituent  parts  from 
thofe  which  are  lefs  fo,  and  to  the  preparation  of  flighter  im- 
pregnations than  boiling  for  a length  of  time  produces.  The 
boiling  temperature  of  the  water  is  fo  foon  loft  in  this  mode 
of  application,  that  even  with  the  moft  delicate  fubftances 
it  docs  no  injury,  and  it  afiifts  in  loofening  the  texture  of  tlie 
vegetable,  and  eftefting  the  foliition  much  fooner  than  cold 
water  alone  does.  Tnfufions  are  ufiially  matters  of  extem- 
poraneous prelcription,  and  cannot  generally  be  kept  ready 
prepared  in  the  (hops  without  fpoiling.  Their  number  has 
been  extended  to  moft  of  the  articles  in  common  life,  and 
Uie  ftrength  of  each  is  accommodated  to  the  moft  ufual 
ftandards  of  praftice.  We  Ihall  recite  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Tlie  lilter  infufion  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  tops  of  the 
Idler  centaury  and  chamomile  flowers  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each  two 
drams,  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infuflng  them  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water.  A tea  cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day  for  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite. 

Infuf  m of  the  Bark  is  made  by  infuflng  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  four 
01  five  table-lpoonfuls  of  brandy,  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
diforJers  which  require  the  bark,  a tea-cupful  of  this  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Infufion  of  Calumla,  infufum  Caliimbae,  is  prepared  by 
Hieing  a dram  of  Calumba  root,  and  macerating  it  for  two 
hours  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  in  a covered  veffel,  and 
llraining  it.  See  Columbo. 

Itfnjio'n  of  Camomile,  infufum  anthemidis,  is  made  by  ma- 
cerating for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered  veffel,  two  drams  of 
camomile  flowers  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining. 

Infufion  of  CarduUs  is  made  by  infufirig  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  carduus  benediftus  in  a pint  of  common 
water  for  fix  hours,  without  heat,  and  then  filtering  the 
liquor  through  paper.  This  infufion,  which  may  be  fla- 
voured at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatics,  may 
be  beneficially  ufed  in  weaknefles  of  the  ftomach,  where  the 
common  hitters  do  not  agree. 

-'■'Inffion  of  Cafcarilla  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  two 
hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  half  an  ounce  of  Cafcarilla  bark 
hruifed  in  Iialf  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining.  See 
Cascarilla. 

Infufi-.n  of  Catechu  is  obtained  by  taking  2^  drams  of  ex- 
tract of  catechu,  and  half  a dram  of  hruifed  cinnamon  bark, 
macerating  them  for  an  hour,  in  a covered  veflel,  in  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining.  See  Categhu. 

- Infufon  of  Cinchona,  infufum  cinchona?,  is  obtained  by  ma- 
cerating for  two  hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  half  an  ounce  of 
hiuce-leaved  Cinchona  bark  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  ftraining. 

Inf  foil  of  Cloves,  infufum  caryophyllorum,  is  obtained 
by  macerating  for  two  hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  a dram  of 
doves  hruifed  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftrain- 
tiig*. 


Infufion  of  Cufparia  is  procured  by  macerating  fof  two 
hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  two  drams  of  hruifed  Cufparia 
bark  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining. 

Infufion  of  Fox-glove,  infufum  digitalis,  is  obtained  by  ma- 
cerating for  four  hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  a dram  of  purple 
fox -glove  leaves,  dried  and  powdered, -in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  ftraining  ; then  adding  half  a fluid-ounce 
of  fpirit  of  cinnamon.  See  Digitalis. 

Infufion,  Compound,  of  Gentian,  infufum  amaram  fimple-x, 
P.  L.  1745,  is  procured  by  macerating  in  a covered  veflel, 
gentian  root  diced  and  orange-peel  dried,  of  each  a dram, 
two  drams  of  frelh  lemon-peel,  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  and  ftraining. 

Infufon,  Compound,  of  Horfe-radfs,  infufum  armoracios 
comjiofluun,  is  procured  by  macerating  for  two  hours,  in  a 
covered  velfcl,  frefli  liorfe-radifli  root  lliced,  aiich  muftard 
feeds  hruifed,  of  each  an  ounce,  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  ftraining  ; then  adding  a fluid-ounce  of  compound 
fpirit  of  horfe-radifli.  An  infufion  for  the  palfy  may  be 
made  by  infuflng  horfe-radifh  root  fliaved,  muftard  feed 
hruifed,  of  each  four  ounces  ; and  one  ounce  of  the  outer 
rind  of  orange-peel  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
clofe  veflel  for  twenty-four  hours.  A tea-cupful  of  this 
warm  ftimulating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day,  in  paralytic  complaints.  It  excites  the  adlion  of  the 
folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  with  warmth,  promotes  perfpi- 
ration.  If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfli- 
trefoil  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  we  Ihall  have  the 
antifcorbutic  infufion. 

Infufon  of  infufum  lini,  is  prepared  by  infufing 

two  fpoonfuls  of  linleed,  or  an  ounce  of  liiifeed  hruifed,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  lliced,  in  two  pints  of  boil- 
ing water  by  the  fire  for  four  hours,  and  then  ftraining  off 
the  liquor.  The  pectoral  infufion  is  made  by  adding  to 
thefe  ingredients  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot. 
Thefe  emollient  liquors  mtiy  be  taken  in  difficulty  of 
making  water,  and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bread. 

Infufon  of  Quajfia  is  obtained  by  macerating  for  two 
hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  a ferupie  of  quaffia-wood  lliced, 
in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining.  See 
Quassia. 

Infufon  of  Rhubarb,  infufum  rhei,  is  procured  by  ma- 
cerating for  two  hours,  in  a covered  veflel,  a dram  of  Diced 
rhubarb-root  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  ftraining. 
See  Rhubarb. 

Infufon  of  Rofes,  infufum  rofae,  tinftura  rolarum,  P L. 
1 7 1 S,  tindf ura  rofarum  nibrarum,  P.  L.  17 20,  is  made  by  in- 
fufing half  an  ounce  of  the  petals  of  red  rofes,  dried,  in  2^ 
pints  of  boiling  water ; afterwards  pouring  in  three  fluid-drams 
of  dilute  I'ulphuric  acid,  and  1 i ounce  of  double  refined  fugar. 
Pour  the  water  upon  the  petals  of  the  role  in  a covered  glafs 
veffel : then  add  the  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour. 
Laftly,  ftrain  the  infufion,  and  add  the  fugar  to  it.  A tea- 
cupful of  this  aftringent  infufion  may  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours,  in  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menCes,  vomiting 
of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhages.  It  will  Itkewife  ferve  as 
a very  good  gargle. 

Infufon  of  Senna,  infufum  Sennse,  is  prepared  by  mace- 
rating for  an  hour,  in  a covered  veflel,  i ~ ounce  of  Senna 
leaves,  a dram  of  diced  ginger-root,  in  a "pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  ftraining  the  liquor.  An  infufion  of  Senna, 
named  “ infufum  Sennas  tartarizatum,”  may  be  had  by  adding, 
extemporaneoufly  to  each  pint  of  the  infufion  two  drams  of 
fupertartrate  of  potafs,  in  fuch  proportions  as  circumftanccs 
may  require.  ^ 
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Infufion  of  Senna  and  Tamarinds,  is  prepared  by  infufing 
for  four  or  five  hours  one  ounce  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  and 
cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drams,  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water ; draining  the  liquor,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  aromatic  tinfture.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged, 
may  leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 
A tea-cupful  of  this  agreeable  cooling-purge  may  be  taken 
ever}'  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Infufion  of  Slmarouba  is  made  by  macerating  for  two  hours, 
in  a covered  veflel,  half  a dram  of  Simarouba  bark,  bruifed, 
in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  draining.  Sec  Sima- 
ROUB.A.. 

Infufion,  Spanifa,  is  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  Spanifli 
juice  cut  into  Imall  pieces,  and  three  drams  of  lalt  of  tartar 
in  a quart  of  boiling  water  for  a night ; and  adding  to  the 
drained  liquor  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  fyrnp  of  poppies. 
In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruCtions  of  tiie  bread,  a 
tea-cupful  ot  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a day.  See  LltiUOiiicK. 

Infufion  of  Tobacco,  infnfum  tabaci,  is  made  bv  macerating 
feu:  an  hour,  in  a covered  velfel,  a dram  of  tobacco  leaves  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  draining.  This  infufion  is 
intended  to  be  tiled  as  a clyftcr,  to  which  purpole  it  is  often 
direidcd. 

Infu.sion  is  alfo  tifed  to  fignify  the  aftion  of  conveying 
liquor  into  the  body  by  the  veins.  See  Injection'. 

Some  phyficians  have  found  out  a new  method  of  purging, 
"by  infufing  a cathartic  into  the  veins,  which  operates  pretty 
much  after  the  manner  of  a clyder. 

ING,  in  ylgriculture,  a provincial  term,  employed  to  fjg- 
tiify  a common  pafture  cr  meadow  which  lies  low  or  wet, 
and  which  is  chiefly  employed  as  hay  lands. 

INGA,  in  Botany.  See  Mi.mos.v. 

INGANNO,  Ita!.  a trick,  a difappointment,  a difap- 
pointed  cadence,  or  clofe,  is,  when,  after  preparing  for  a 
regtdar  termination,  fome  unexpected  chord  or  modulation 
occurs  to  lengthen  the  movement  and  podpone  the  cadence. 
See  C.VDENCE. 

INGARD  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  within  which 
lies  the  finall  dry  harbour  of  Feathard,  which  is  only  fit 
for  fmall  vedels. 

INGARYD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; five  mil.-s  S.  of  Jonkioping. 

INGATESTONE,  a fmall  tow'n  in  the  hundred  of 
Chelmsford  and  county  of  Effex,  England,  is  fituated  25 
miles  from  Eondon,  on  the  high  road  to  Colchefter.  It 
confifts  principallv  of  one  ftreet,  and  contained,  according 
to  the^late  return  to  parliament,  120  houles  and  645  inha- 
bitants. In  the  church,  which  has  a high  embattled  brick 
tower,  arc  feveral  elaborate  monuments  of  the  Petre  family, 
whofe  burial  place  adjoins  the  chancel  on  the  north  fide.  A 
confiderable  maikct  was  formerly  held  here,  but  having 
greatly  declined,  it  has  been  for  feveral  years  wholly  dif- 
vontinued  ; hut  a very  large  fair  for  Scotch  and  Welch 
rattle  is  dill  held  on  tlie  firit  of  December,  annually.  An 
alms-houfe,  for  feven  women  and  tlsree  men,  was  founded, 
tn  the  year  1557,  by  fir  W^ill'.am  Petre,  and  endowed  by  him 
to  the  amount  of  90/.  13J.  qr/.  per  annum. 

Near  the  town  is  Ingatedone-liall,  a venerable,  but  irre- 
.gular  drufture,  which  was  the  family  refidence  of  the  lords 
Petre,  pp'viatts  to  the  building  of  a new  manfion  at  Well 
Tliorndon.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v. 

INGATORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Cmaland ; 40  miles  N.  of  Wexio. 

INGELFINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 


pality of  Hohenloe,  on  the  Kocher ; eight  miles  N.  E.  of 
Ohrenburg. 

INGELHEIM,  Ober,  a town  of  France,  iiv  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Tonnerre,  fituated  on  the  Selz  ; 12  miles 
W.  of  Mentz.  N.  lilt.  49  56'.  E.  long.  8^  i'. 

Ingelheim,  Nider,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre,  one  mile  from  Ingelheim  Ober. 

INGELLY,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Calcutta. 

INGELMUNS  f ER,  a town  of  France,  with  a caftle, 
in  tlie  department  of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillrift  of  Courtray  ; five  miles  N.  of  Courtray. 
The  town  contains  4873,  and  the  canton  14,284  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  52A  kiliometres  in  four  communes. 

INGELSBURG,  a town  of  Saxony',  in  the  Vogtland  j 
nine  miles  3.S  E.  of  Oelfnitz. 

INGELSTAD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Wexio. 

INGEMINATED  Flower.s,  are  thofe  where  one 
flower  Hands  on,  or  naturally  grows  out  of  another  ; called 
alfo  proliferous  flowers. 

INGEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  tlu  coaft  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  70^  56'. 
INGENDRING.  See  Engendering. 

INGENERATE,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  is  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  kind  of  petrifadlions  produced  by  intromiflion, 
or  the  introdutlion  of  the  mineral  particles  into  the  internal 
texture  of  the  original  organized.  Martin’s  “ Outlines,’* 
P-  67- 

INGENHOUZ,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  and  chemift,  was  born  at  Breda  in  the  year  1730. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life;  but  in  1767  he  came  to 
England  with  a view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  Sut- 
tonian  method  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
lir  John  Pringle,  to  Vienna,  to  inoculate  the  archduchefs 
Therefa-Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Jofeph  II.,  and  the 
archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  brothers  of  tlie  em- 
peror. For  thefe  fervices  he  obtained  rewards  and  honours  : 
he  was  made  body-phyfician  and  counfellor  of  date  to  their 
imperial  majedies,  witli  a penflon  of  6oc/.  per  annum.  In 
the  following,  fpring  he  went  to  Italy,  and  inoculated  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufeany  : after  this  he  returned  to  England, 
to  w'hich  he  was  much  attached,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in 
fcieistific  purfuits.  He  publilhed  a very  valuable  work,  en- 
titled “ Experiments  on  Vegetables,  difeovering  their  great 
power  of  purifying  the  common  air  in  funfliine,  but  injuring 
it  in  the  lhade  and  night.”  This  work  was  firft  pubhflied 
in  1779,  and  has  been  trequently  referred  to  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  others,  who  have  carried  their  obfervations  much  far- 
ther. It  was  tranflated  into  the  F'rench  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  highly  edeemed  by  all  the  experimental  philolo- 
phers  of  that  period.  He  afeertained,  that  not  only  from 
the  green  matter  found  on  dagnant  waters,  but  likowife 
from  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  from  the  green  branches  and 
ftioots,  even  from  the  entire  vegetable,  when  placed  uiulcr 
water  and  expofed  to  the  folar  light,  oxygen  gas,  in  a date 
generally  of  great  purity,  is  evolved  ; and  as  the  rcfult  of 
his  numerous  experiments  he  adopted  the  conclufion,  tliat 
oxygen  is  elaborated  in  the  leaves  and  other  organs  of  vege- 
tables, by  a vital  adlion  excited  and  fuftained  by  the  folar  light. 
The  dodlor,  through  the  whole  of  life',  was  fond  of  exhibiting 
among  his  friends,  particularly  young  perfons,  experiments 
of  this  kind,  which  required  fcarcely  any  apparatus,  except- 
ing a bell  glafs  and  a phial  or  two,  and  with  the  oxygen  gas 
which  he  obtained  from  cabbage  leaves  or  other  vegetables, 
he  would  exhibit  the  combuition  of  iron  wire,  which  is  a 
7 ftrikuig 
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-ftriking  and  very  brilliant  experiment.  Dr.  Inger.houz  was  INGOULT,  Nicholas  Louis,  in a French 

author  of  many  papers  inferted  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  Jefuit,  was  born  at  Cifors,  devoted  himfelf  to  an  ecclefi- 

tlic  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  an  adtivc  and  allical  life,  and  became  a very  eloquent  preacher.  He  pub- 
■ufeful  member.  Of  thefc  papers  we  may  notice  the  fol-  liflicd  the  eiglith  volume  of  the  Memoirs  cf  the  Miffions  of 

lowing  : Experiments  on  the  torpedo : — Methods  of  mea-  the  Society  of  Jefus  in  the  Levant.  He  was  author  alfo 

Turing  the  diminution  of  bulk  taking  place  on  the  mixture  of  ferm.ons  which  were  liighly  applauded.  He  died  in 
of  nitrous  with  common  air  : — Experiments  on  the  cleflro- 


phorus  : — New  Methods  of  fufpending  magnetic  needles  : 
— Confiderations  on  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
on  the  animal  creation.  He  died  in  the  year  1790,  highly 
efteemed  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  for  the  dif- 
coveries  which  he  had  made  in  tlie  feveral  departments  of 
experimental  philofophy.  Monthly  and  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine. Murray’s  Chemiflry. 

INGENITE, Inborn,  fignifies  any  dlfeafe  or  habit  which 
comes  into  the  world  with  a perfon,  nearly  the  fame  with 
hereditary. 

INGENUITAS  Regni,  anciently  fignified  the  free- 
holders and  commonalty  of  the  kingdom  : the  title  was 
alfo  fometimes  given  to  the  barons  and  lords  of  the  king’s 
council. 

INGENUOUS,  Ingenuus,  among  the  Roman.s,  a title 
applicable  to  a perfon  born  free,  or  of  free  parents. 

Ifidore  fays,  they  are  called  ingenui,  gut  libertalem  halent 
in  genere  non  in  fa8o  ; thofe  who  are  born  free,  not  thofe  who 
acquire  their  freedom. 

A perfon  was  accounted  ingenuous,  if  only  the  mother 
w'ere  free,  and  the  father  a Have. 

Thefe  could  give  their  votes,  and  enjoy  offices,  from 
which  the  Hberti,  or  freedmen,  &c.  were  debarred. 

Ingenuous  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a native  of  a 
country  in  contradiftinftion  to  a foreigner. 

INGERAM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  llraits 
of  Malacca,  near  the  coall  of  Salengore.  N.  lat.  3°  15'. 
E.  long.  1 01'’  26'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Rajamundry  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

INGETORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Yftad. 

INGINEER,  or  Engineer.  See  Engineer. 

INGKALU,  in  Ger>graphy,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
fea,  near  the  coall  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  70”  50'. 

INGLEBO  ROUGH,  a mountain  of  England,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  county  of  York,  faid  to  be  20  miles  in 
circumference.  The  height  is  ftated  by  Houfman  to  be 
3987  feet  ; but  by  the  barometrical  meafurement  of  Mr. 
Ewart  2377. 1 2,  and  by  trigonometrical  meafurement  2380.7 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

INGLOTT,  William,  in  Biography,  an  organill  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  who  feenis,  by  an  infeription 
on  his  monument  in  that  church  honourable  to  his  memory, 
to  have  been  a man  of  no  common  abilities.  We  have  never 
heard  or  feen  any  of  his  produftions  ; but  in  all  probability. 
Dr.  Croft  had  ; who,  a hundred  years  after  his  deceafe,  had 
his  monument  repaired.  Inglott  died  in  1621. 

INGLUVIES.  See  Craw. 

INGOI..STADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
fltuated  on  the  Danube,  and  furrounded  with  a morafs.  It 
has  an  univerfity,  founded  in  the  year  1472,  which  embraced 
. tlie  Reformation  in  1743  ; 37  miles  N.  of  Munich.  N.  lat, 
48°  43'  E.  long.  1122'. 

INGOT,  a mafs  or  lump  of  gold  or  filver,  from  the 
mines,  melted  down,  and  call  in  a fort  of  mould,  but  not 
coined  or  wrought. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  French  Ungot,  which 
fignifies  the  fame. 

Ingot  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  moulds  or  cavities, 
wherein  they  call  melted  metals,  or  regulus  of  femimctals. 


INGOEIVELLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  iij 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftricb  of  Le  Havre.  The  place  contains 
35CO,  and  the  canton  10,347  inliabitants,  on  a territory  of 
40  kilionietres,  in  fix  commune^. 

INGRAFTING,  or  Engrafting.  See  Engraft- 
ing. 

INGRAILED.  See  Engrailed. 

INGRAM,  Robert,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  York- 
fliire,  and  educated  at  Beverley  Icliool,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  to  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow',  and  took  there  his  degrees  in  arts.  His  firfl: 
preferment  was  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Bridhurft,  in  Kent, 
after  which  lie  obtained  fuccclTively  the  fmall  vicarage  of 
Orfton,  in  Nottinghamfliire,  and  the  vicarages  of  Worm- 
ington  and  Boxted,  in  Efle.x.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving 
behind  him  a high  charadler  for  fimplicity  of  manners,  great 
integrity,  and  genuine  benevolence.  He  had  a high  fenfe 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  clerical  fumflions, 
and  for  30  years  of  his  life  was  indefatigable  in  bis  attention 
to  profelfional  duties.  Fie  was  author  of  “ A view  of  the 
great  events  of  the  feventh  plague,  or  period,  when  the 
myftery  of  God  (hall  be  fiMiflied.”  “ Accounts  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Ifrael  being  in  America,  originally  publiflted  by 
Manafleh  Ben  Ifrael,  &c.”  “ A complete  and  uniform 

explanation  of  the  prophecy  of  the  feven  vials  of  wrath,  or 
feven  lall  plagues  contained  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
&c.” 

INGRASSIAS,  John  Pimip,  was  a native  of  Sicily, 
He  (ludied  medicine  at  Padua,  w'here  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodlor  in  medicine  in  the  year  1537,  with  fingular  repu- 
tation ; infomuch  that  he  foon  received  feveral  invitations 
to  profeflbrfliips  from  different  fchools  in  Italy.  He  ac- 
cepted tlie  chair  of  medicine  and  anatomy  at  Naples,  which 
he  occupied  for  a number  of  years,  ledluring  to  the  moft. 
crowded  audiences  drawn  by  his  fame  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  poffeffed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office, 
having  united  a confummate  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  with  great  pratlical  Ikill  and  a found 
judgment,  which  led  him  to  ellimatc  juflly  the  meiats  and 
defefts  of  thofe  fathers  of  the  art.  A lingular  tcflimony 
of  his  talents  ai.d  unremitting  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  pupils  w'as  given  by  the  latter,  who  caufed  bis  portrait 
to  be  placed  in  the  fchools  of  Naples  with  the  following 
infeription  : “ Philippo  Ingraffise  Siculo,  qui  veram  medi- 
cinx  artein  et  anatomen,  publice  enarrando,  Neapoli  rellitnir, 
Difeipuli  memorix  caufa,  P.  P.”  At  length  he  quitted 
his  lituation  at  Naples  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  ifland, 
where  he  fettled  at  Palermo.  Here  alfo  he-  received  nwny 
marks  of  public  diftintlion.  Tlie  rights  of  citi/.etiihip  were 
conferred  upon  him  ; and  in  1363,  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
appointed  him  firfl  phyfician  for  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
ifles.  By  virtue  of  the  powers  attached  to  this  office  he 
reflorcd  order  in  the  medical  conllitulion  of  the  country, 
by  preventing  all  perfohs,  unqualified  by  their  education  and 
abilities,  from  pradliling  there.  His  zeal  for  the  credit  of 
bis  profeffion  rendered  him  rigid  and  fevere  in  his  examina- 
tion of  candidates  ; and  he  exercifed  his  art  himfelf  in  the 
moll  honourable  manner.  When  the  plague  raged  at  I^- 
lermo  in  1 J75>  be  adopted  fuch  excellent  regulatiqns,  in 
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quality  of  deputy  of  health  and  firfl  confultant,  that  he  put 
a flop  to  the  calamity,  and  rcilored  the  city  to  health,  and 
was  hailed  by  all  the  citizens,  the  Sicilian  Hippocrates. 
The  magiftrates  were  fo  grateful  for  Ins  fervices,  that  they 
voted  him  a reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold  erowns 
a month  : but  he  difmtereftcdly  declined  to  accept  anv  more 
than  what  ferved  for  the  maintenance  and  decoration  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Barbe,  which  he  had  built  in  the  cloifter  of 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Palermo.  He  died  greatly  re- 
gretted in  1^80.  at  the  :ige  of  70  years. 

Ingralfias  cultivated  anatomy  with  great  affiduity,  and  is 
efleemed  one  of  the  improvers  of  that  art,  efpecially  in 
regard  to  the  flriuflure  of  the  cranium,  and  I'he  organ  of 
hearing.  He  difeovered  the  fmall  bone  of  the  ear,  called 
the Jlapes,  which  has  been  cl  iimed  as  the  difeovery  of  others, 
but  is  admitted  even  by  Fallopius  to  have  been  his.  Fie 
deferibed  minutely  the  cavity  of  the  tympavum,  the  fenejlra 
rotunJa  and  ovalis,  the  cochha,  feinicircular  canals,  maitoid 
cells,  &c.  ; and  Eloy  thinks,  from  a view  of  his  plates,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  tlie  miifcle  of  the  malletis,  the  dif- 
eovery of  which  is'afcribed  to  Eullachius.  Fie  is  faid  alfo 
to  have  difeovered  the  feminal  veficles.  He  was  author  of 
the  following  works:  i.  " .Tatropologia  ; I.iber  quo  multa 
adverfus  Barbaros  Medicos  difputantur,”  Venice,  1544, 
1758,  8vo.  2.  “ Scholia  in  Jatropologiam,”  Naples,  1549, 
8vo. — 3.  “ De  Tumoribus  praster  naturam,”  ibid.  1553, 
folio,  vol  i.  This  is  properly  a commentary  on  fome  of 
the  books  of  Avicenna. — 4.  “ Raggionamento  fatto  fopra 
I’infei-mita  epidemica  dell’  anno  1758,”  Palermo,  1760, 
4to.,  together  with  “Trattato  di  due  inollri  nati  in  Palermo 
in  diverli  tempi.” — 7.  “ Conllitutioncs  et  Capitula,  necnon 
Jurifdiefiones  Regii  Proto-Medicatus  officii,  cum  Pan- 
tV.‘6lis  cjufdem  reformatis,”  Palermo,  1764,  1677,  qto. — 
6.  “ Quteftio  de  purgatione  per  medicamentum,  atque  obiter 
etiam  de  fanguinis  miffi me,  an  fexta  die  poffit  fieri,”  Ve- 
nice, 1768,  qto. — 7.  “ Galcni  Ars  Medica,”  ibid.  T773, 
folio. — 8.  “ De  frigidos  potu  poll  medicamentum  purgans 
Epiftola,”  ibid.  1777,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Milan,  1786. — 
9.  “ Informatione  del  peilifero  e contagiofo  morbo,  il  quale 
affiige  e babe  afflito  la  citta  di  Palermo,  e molte  altre  citta 
0 terre  del  regno  di  Sicilia,  nell’  anno  1777  e 1776,”  Pa- 
lermo, 1776,  4to.  This  work  was  tranflated  into  I^atin 
by  Joachim  Camerarius,  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
“ Methodus  curandi  pelliferum  contagium,”  at  Nurimberg, 
1783. — 10.  “ In  Galeni  Librum  de  offibus  doftiffima  et 
expertiffima  Com.mentaria,”apollhumous  publication, printed 
at  Meffina,  in  1603,  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  nephew, 
Nicholas  lugraffias.  'fliis,  which  may  be  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  lugraffias,  contains  the  text  of  Galen,  in 
Greek  and  T.alin,  with  a very  diffufe  and  learned  commen- 
tary, in  which  there  is  much  minute  and  accurate  deferip- 
tion,  particularly  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  organ  of 
hearing.  The  figures  are  thofe  of  Vefalius.  The  author 
defends  Galen  as  far  as  he  is  able,  but  not  againll  the  truth 
of  modern  difeovery  Sec  Eloy.  Diet.  Hill.  Gen.  Biog. 
Hall'^r  Bibl.  Anatom. 

INGRAVING,  or  En’gr.wing.  See  Engr.wing. 

INGRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrifl  of  Orleans  ; four  miles  N.  VV.  of  Orleans.  The 
place  contains  2907,  and  the  canton  10,810  inhabitants,  in 
a territory  of  16  kihometrcs,  in  10  communes. 

INGREDIENTS,  all  the  fimples  which  go  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  any  medicine,  ointment,  fauce,  or  the  like. 

INGRESS,  in  AJlronomy,  the  fun’s  entering  the  firfl 
fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  figns,  cfpccially  Aries. 

Ingress,  Fgrefs,  and  Regrefs,  in  Law^  are  words  in 


leafes  of  land,  fignifying  a free  entry  into,  a going  out  of 
and  returning  from  fome  part  of  the  premifes  leafed  to 
another ; as  to  get  in  a crop  of  corn,  &c.  after  the  term 
expired. 

INGRESSU,  a writ  of  entry,  wffiereby  a perfon  feeks 
entry  into  lands  or  tenements.  It  lies  in  various  cafes, 
and  has  various  forms.  It  is  alfo  called  precipe  quod 
reddal. 

INGRIA,  or  Lvgeumanland,  in  Geography,  that  part 
of  Ruffia,  which  was  wreiled  by  Peter  the  Great  from  the 
Swedes,  and  confirmed  to  Ruffia  at  the  peace  of  Nyftadt  in 
1721.  Itis  now  called  the  “ Government  of  St.Petcriburg;’’ 
wliicli  fee. 

INGRIN,  or  Grain,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Foulahs ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Cayor. 

INGROSSATOR  Magni  Rotull,  is  the  fame  as  clerk 
of  the  pipe. 

INGROSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  Common  Law,  is  one 
who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  provilions  by  w’holefale, 
before  the  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Forestalling. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a clerk,  who  writes  records,  or  inllruments 
of  law,  on  ikins  of  parchment.  See  Engrossing. 

INGROSSING  of  a Fine,  is  the  making  the  indentures 
by  the  chirographer,  for  delivery  of  them  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  fine  is  levied. 

INGROWITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brunn.  N.  lat, 
49^36'.  E.  long.  16  2'. 

INGSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N. 
lat.  61°  17'.  E.  long.  17^*4'. 

INGUE-LOUKA,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
42°  16'.  E.  long.  124"  44'. 

INGUEN,  in  Anatomy,  the  technical  term  for  the  groin. 

INGUIMBERTI,  Domixic-Joseth-Mary  d’,  in  Bio~ 
graphy,  a learned  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Charpentras 
in  1683.  He  devoted  himl'elf  from  a very  early  age  to  the 
ecclefiallical  profelfion,  became  a member  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  Cifiercians,  in  order  that  he  might 
fubmit  to  w'hat  he  conceived  the  more  perfect  rules  of  mo- 
nallic  difcipline.  In  this  lalt  order  his  merits  raifed  him  to 
the  higheft  offices  of  honour  and  confidence.  Being  deputed 
to  Rome  on  the  buiinefs  of  his  monaftery,  lie  fo  highly  re- 
commended himfelf  to  the  efteem  of  pope  Clement  XII. 
that  in  the  year  1733,  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  bifiiop  of 
Charpentras,  and  other  ecclefiallical  preferment.  He  died 
in  the  year  1777,  and  is  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by 
feveral  original  works,  and  tranflations  of  others.  As  a 
biihop  lie  obtained  univerfal  refpedl,  and  employed  his  wealth 
ill  ferving  tlie  public  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  He  built  a 
large  and  noble  hofpital,  and  he  colleCled  the  mod  extenfive 
and  valuable  library  in  Provence,  which  he  gave  for  the  ufe 
of  the  public. 

INGUINAL  Glands,  m Surgery.  See  Glands. 

Inguinal  Hernia,  a rupture,  or  protruiion  of  the  bowels 
at  the  abdominal  ring;  a bubonocele.  See  Hernia. 

Inguinal  Ligament.  This,  which  has  been  alfo  called 
from  its  difeoverer  ligamentum  Fallopii,  is  an  aponeurotic, 
or  ligamentary  band,  fallened  by  one  end  to  the  anterior 
and  fuperior  part  of  the  os  ilium,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
fpine  of  the  os  pubis.  The  middle  portion  of  it  is  very 
narrow,  but  it  expands  coniiderably  towards  both  its  ex- 
tremities. It  is  clofely  joined  to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  to  the  aponeurotic  fafeia  of  the  thigh,  but  feems 
to  be  often  wanting. 

INGUINALIS,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  tlic  c.\tenial  iliac  artery  and  vein. 

INGUL, 
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INGUL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs 
into  the  Bug,  near  Matvievka. 

INGULETZ,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Dnieper  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Cherfon. 

INGULPHUS,  in  Biography,  a monadic  hiftorian,  was 
the  fon  of  a courtier  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  was  born 
at  London  about  1030.  He  purfiied  his  maturer  ftudies  at 
Wellminller  and  Oxford,  and  diftinguifliied  himfelf  as  a 
great  adept  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  Scarcely  bad  he 
attained  the  age  of  manhood  when  he  was  appointed  fccre- 
tary  to  duke  William,  by  whofe  permiflion  he  vilited  the 
Holy  Land  and  Conllantinople  in  1064,  and  upon  his  return, 
he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Benediftines  at  rfie  abbey 
of  Fontenellc,  in  Normandy,  of  which  he  became  prior. 
When  his  patron,  William,  obtained  the  crown  of  England, 
Ingulphus  was  created  abbot  of  the  rich  monaftery  of  Croy- 
land,  which  being  in  a dilapidated  ftate,  he  rebuilt,  and  for 
which  he  obtained  many  privileges.  He  died  in  1 109,  leav- 
ing behind  him  as  evidences  of  his  great  learning,  a work 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Guthlac,  and  a hiilory  of  the 
monartery  of  Croyland.  The  lart  gives  the  author  rank  with 
the  Englifli  hirtorians.  It  was  publiflred  at  London,  by  fir 
Henry  Saville,  among  the  quinque  feriptores,  in  1596,  being 
almort  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It 
has  been  feveral  times  reprinted : the  belt  edition  is  that  of 
Oxford,  in  1684. 

INGUI.sk,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Ingul ; 28  miles  S.  of 
Elizavet. 

INGURTY,  a town  of  Hindoortan,  in  the  province  of 
Golconda  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Warangole. 

INGWEILER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Hotter;  21  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Strafburg. 

INHALER,  in  Surgery,  a machine  lately  invented  by 
Mr.  Mudge,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the  air  drawn  through  a 
tube  in  refpiration,  pafles  firft  through  hot  water,  and  thus 
comes  to  the  lungs  loaded  with  warm  vapour.  The  fame 
air,  when  expelled  in  expiration,  pafies  back  through  the 
tube,  and  thence  through  a valve,  when  by  proper  manage- 
ment it  may  be  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  the  body  and 
thus  aft  as  a vapour-bath.  The  author’s  direftions  for  the 
procefs  are  as  follow  • 

In  the  evening,  a little  before  bed-time,  the  patient,  if  of 
adult  age,  is  to  take  three  drams,  or  as  many  tea-fpoonfuls 
of  elixir  paregoricum  in  a glafs  of  water : if  the  fubjeft  is 
younger,  e.  g.  under  five  years  old,  one  tea-fpoonful ; or 
within  that  and  ten  years,  two.  About  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  he  fliould  go  to  bed,  and  being  covered  warm,  the 
inhaler,  filled  three  parts  with  water  nearly  boiling,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a napkin,  but  fo  that  the  valve  in  the  cover 
is  not  obrtrufted  by  it,  is  to  be  placed  at  the  arm-pit,  and 
the  bed-cloaths  being  drawn  up,  and  over  it  clofe  to  the 
throat,  the  tube  is  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the 
patient  Ihould  infpire  and  expire  through  it  about  tw’enty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  This,  he  allures  us,  is  an  infal- 
lible and  immediate  cure  for  the  cough  confequent  on  catch- 
ing cold.  Mudge’s  radical  and  expeditious  Cure  for  a 
recent  Catarrhous  Cough,  1778. 

INHALLOW,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Ork- 
ney ifiands,  between  Pomona  and  Roufa. 

INHAMBANE,  or  Innanbam,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Mocaranga,  bounded  N.  by  Sabia,  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Indian  fea,  S.W.  by  the  river  Manica,  and 
N-W.  by  an  unknowm  country. 

INHAME,  in  Botany.  See  Dioscorea. 

INHAMOIT,  in  Geography,  a town  and  diftrift  of 
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Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mocaranga,  fituated  about  S,  lat. 

17°  30'.  E.  long.  31^  20'. 

INHAMPURA,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Inhambane,  which  runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  24°  30'. 

INHANBANO,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  23°  15'. 

INHANGOMA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Zam- 
beze.  S.  lat.  17^  43'.  E.  long.  32°  20'. 

INHANZARA,  a town  of  Nubia,  in  Sennaar  ; 30 
miles  from  Giefien. 

INHAQUEA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sofala,  poliell'ed  by  the  Portuguefe,  near  the  fea-coaft;  2p 
miles  S.W.  of  Sofala. 

INHARMONICAL  Relation,  in  Mufic,  See  Rela- 
tion, mhannonical. 

Iniiak.monical,  is  faid  of  an  interval  or  chord  that  is  im- 
prafticable  in  harmony,  and,  confequently,  in  melody.  Notes 
out  of  tune  are  inharmonical. 

INHARMONIOUS,  or  unnatural  relations,  according 
to  Mr.  John  Floldcn  (Efi'ay,  p.  331.)  arc  Inch  intervals  at* 
refult  from  the  fums  of  notes  or  intervals  not  contiguous  in 
the  fcale,  as  a minor  third  to  a major  feventh,  &c. 

INHASATO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  20’  35'. 

INHERENCE,  in  Philofophy,  is  applied  to  the  junfture 
or  connedfion  of  an  accident  with  its  fubitance. 

Thus  quantity  has  a necelfary  inherence  in  a natural  body. 

INHERENT,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  a term  ufed  by 
Mr.  William  Martin  (Outlines,  p.  180.)  to  exprefs  that  clafs 
of  organic  remains  or  reliquia,  which  Hick  in  the  furface  of 
the  matrix  or  feat.  The  extraneous  fofiils  of  veins  are  fre- 
quently found  in  this  rtate. 

INHERITABLE  Blood,  in  Laiu.  See  Blood. 

INHERITANCE,  HiEiiEDiTAS,  a property  in  lands  and 
tenements  to  a man  and  his  heirs.  See  Estate,  in  La’w. 

Inheritance  is  not  only  underftood  where  a man  hath  in- 
heritance of  lands  and  tenements  by  defeent  or  heritage  ; but 
every  fee-fimple  or  fee-tail,  that  a man  hath  by  his  purchafe, 
may  be  faid  to  be  an  inheritance,  becaufe  his  heirs  may  in- 
herit it  after  him.  (See  YEY.-ftmple  and  Pee  tail.)  The 
inheritances  mentioned  in  our  law  are  either  corporeal  or 
incorporeal ; the  corporeal  relate  to  houfes,  lands,  &c.  that 
may  be  touched  or  handled ; and  the  incorporeal  are  rights 
ilTuing  out  of,  annexed  to,  or  exercifed  with  corporeal  in- 
heritances; as  advowfons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  commons, 
franchifes,  &c.  (See  Hereditaments.)  There  is  like- 
wife  another  inheritance  denominated  feveral,  that  is,  where 
two  or  more  hold  lands  feverally  ; as  when  two  perfons  hold 
to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  in  which  cafe  thefe 
two  have  joint-eftate  during  their  lives,  but  their  heirs  have 
feveral  inheritances.  Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be  turned 
into  an  inheritance.  For  the  rules  of  inheritance,  fee  De- 
scent, collateral. 

INHIBITION,  a writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a judge  from 
farther  proceeding  in  a caufe  depending  before  him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  together,  as 
of  the  fame  import ; but  inhibition  is  moil  commonly  a writ 
iffuing  out  of  a higher  court-chrillian  to  a lower ; and 
prohibition  out  of  the  king’s  court  to  an  inferior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  Law,  is  a pcrfonal  prohibition, 
which  paifes  by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the 
party  inhibited  to  contraft  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by 
which  any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in  ' 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  niuft  be  executed 
againrt  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwelling-houfe,  as 
fummonfes,  and  afterwards  publiflied  and  regirtered  in  the 
fame  manner  with  interdiftions.  Inhibition  may  proceed ehher 
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Upon  a liquid  obligation,  or  even  as  an  aftion  commenced 
by  a creditor  for  making  good  a claim  not  yet  fuftained  by 
the  judge  ; which  lall  is  called  “ inhibition  upon  a depend- 
ing aftion.’’  Although  inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  ftyle, 
difable  the  debtor  from  felling  his  moveable  as  well  as  his 
heritable  eftate,  their  effect  has  been  long  limited  to  heritage, 
from  the  interruption  that  fuch  an  embargo  upon  moveables 
mull  have  given  to  commerce;  fo  that  debts,  contradled after 
inhibition,  may  be  the  foundation  of  diligence  againft  the 
debtor's  perfon  and  moveable  eftate.  An  inhibition  fecures 
the  inhibitor  againft  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that 
belonged  to  his  debtor,  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe 
which  he  fhall  afterwards  acquire  ; but  no  inhibition  can 
extend  to  fuch  after -purchafes  as  lie  in  a jurifdidlion  where 
the  inhibition  was  not  regiftered  ; for  it  could  not  have  ex- 
tended to  thofe  though  they  had  been  made  prior  to  the  in- 
hibition. An  inhibition  is  fimply  prohibitory  ; fo  that  the 
debt  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  perfonal  after  the  dili- 
gence. The  heir  of  the  perfon  inhibited  is  not  reftrained 
from  alienation  by  the  diligence  ufed  againft  his  anceftor, 
for  the  prohibition  is  perfonal,  affedling  only  the  debtor 
againft  whom  the  diligence  is  ufed.  Inhibitions  do  not  of 
themfelves  make  void  the  pofterior  debts  or  deeds  of  the 
perfon  prohibited.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor 
to  the  inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  be  “ purged.” 

INHOC,  or  Inhoke,  in  our  Old  IVriters,  is  ufed  for  any 
corner  or  part  of  a common  field  ploughed  up  and  fowed 
with  oats,  &c.  and  fometimes  fenced  in  with  a dry  hedge 
in  that  year  wherein  the  reft,  of  the  fame  field  lies  fallow 
and  common.  It  is  called  in  the  North  of  England  an  inloch, 
and  in  Oxfordfhire  a hitchin.  And  no  fuch  inhoke  is  now 
made  without  the  joint  confent  of  all  the  commoners,  who 
in  moft  places  have  their  (hare  by  lot  in  the  benefit  of  it, 
except  in  fome  manors  where  the  lord  has  a fpecial  privilege 
in  fo  doing.  Kennet’s  Paroch.  Antiq.  297,  &c.  and  his 
Glolfary. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  compounded  of  ;n,  iv'ithin,  and  hoke, 
a corner. 

INHUMATION.  See  Buia.tr.  and  Interment. 

Inhumation,  in  Chenujlry,  a method  of  digeliing  fub- 
ftances  together,  by  burying  the  veffel  in  which  they  are 
put  in  horfe-dung,  or  in  dry  fandy  earth  expofed  to  t^ie 
fun.  See  Digestion. 

INIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Oby,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Kolivan. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena,  N.  lat.  55  20’.  E.  long. 
116  14'. 

IN.IAMBI,  or  Tieti:,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
into  the  Parana,  180  miles  N.W.  of  Sc.  Paul,  on  the  borders 
of  Paraguay. 

1KI.\R  A,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Penza; 
48  mil  s \V.  of  Penza. 

IN.IEC  ITON,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  art  of  fil'ing  the  blood- 
vefU’ls  or  other  hollow  org.’.ns  of  the  dead  body  with  various 
fubllances,  for  the  purpo'.e  of  invelligating  their  ftructure, 
tituation.  See.  or  for  diiplaying  any  facts  connected  with 
ihefe  lubjeCts  by  fiibfequent  artilicial  preparation.  See 
Pkf.pa r.  \tions,  A-mtomidd. 

Injix  iton,  in  Pharmacy,  any  liquid  medicine  made  to 
be  injected  or  thrown  into  the  body,  or  any  of  its  parts,  by 
a fyriiigf,  clyUer-pipe,  or  other  iiiftiument. 

In.'I  i'TIOn,  or  InjeP'ing,  in  Surgery,  the  throwing  in 
fome  liejuor  or  medicine  into  a vein  opened  by  incifion.  This 
praeftice,  and  that  of  transfufion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  another, 
wore  once  greatly  practiled,  but  are  now  laid  afide. 

The  method  of  injotfting  is  this  ? a vein  is  to  be  opened  in 
VoL.  XIX. 
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the  arm  with  a lancet  as  in  bleeding,  and  a fmall  pipe  of  a 
fyringe  being  introduced  at  the  orifice,  the  liquor  intended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  contained  fo-  that  purpofe 
in  the  body  of  the  fyringe  is  to  be  forcibly  injedted,  or 
thrown  into  the  vein  upwards,  or  toward  the  heart  ; which 
done,  the  orifice  is  to  be  fecured  with  compreffes  and  ban- 
dages as  in  bleeding. 

Whether  this  pradtice  of  injedting  proper  medicines  into 
the  blood  may  not  be  found  of  ufe  in  apoplexies,  quinfies, 
hydrophobia,  &c.  is  worthy  to  be  tried  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. The  method  of  injedting  liquors  into  the  blood  of 
living  animals,  is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  fir  Chriftopher 
Wren.  His  method  was  by  making  ligatures  on  the  veins, 
and  opening  them  on  the  fide  of  the  ligature  towards  the 
heart : then  putting  into  them  fmall  fyringes  or  quills  faf- 
tened  to  bladders  in  the  manner  of  clytter-pipes,  containing- 
the  matter  to  be  injedted.  Mr.  Boyle  fooii  made  the  expe- 
riment upon  dogs,  with  infufions  of  opium  and  croons  me- 
tallorum ; all  which  he  circumftantially  deferibed,  in  his 
Ufefulnefs  of  Experimental  Philofophy,  part  ii.  eff.  3. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N^7.  p.  128. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales  made  a variety  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  oh  different  animals.  See  his  Statical  Effays, 
Yol.  ii,  paflim. 

Many  diforders  of  particular  parts  are  no  way  curable, 
unlcfs  the  parts  affedted  are  injedted  with  a proper  liquor  by 
means  of  a fyringe  and  proper  tube.  The  method  of  per- 
forming this  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  diredtions  ; butthefe 
general  cautions  are  neceflary  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  fyringe 
or  tube  be  applied  tenderly  and  carefully  to  the  parts,  efpe- 
cially  in  very  fenfible  or  nervous  parts,  to  avoid  giving  the 
patient  any  pain  ; and  that  the  liquor  to  be  injedted  be  nei- 
ther too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

In  ulcerations  and  inflammations  of  the  uvula,  tonfils,  and 
fauces,  injedtions  are  generally  ufeful : but  care  muft  be 
taken  to  prefs  down  the  tongue  with  a fpatula,  or  with  the 
flat  end  of  a fpoon,  and  having  introduced  the  fyringe  two 
or  three  fingers  breadth  into  the  mouth,  the  injedlion  is  to  be 
carefully  and  gently  thrown  in  at  feveral  times.  In  gonor- 
rhoeas, injections  are  often  neceffary  to  allay  the  heat 
and  forenefs  of  the  urethra,  and  to  wafti  out  the  matter. 
The  fafeft  and  belt  injedtions  on  this  occafion  are  warm  milk 
and  barley-water,  fweetened  with  fugar,  honey,  or  fyrup 
of  marfhmallows  ; and  towards  the  end  a little  faccharum 
faturni,  diffolved  in  plantane  water. 

INJELLEE,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Bengal,  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  Hoogly,  near  its  mouth. 

INIO,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of  Fin- 
land, with  a town.  N.  lat.  60  26'.  E.  long.  21^  14'. 

INIS,  a word  in  the  Irifti  language  ijland ’,  and 

therefore  ufed  as  a prefix  to  the  names  of  many  iflands  on  the 
coaft  of  Ireland,  fome  of  which  are  noticed  in  fucceeding 
articles,  but  a much  greater  number  paffed  by  as  too  infigni- 
ficant. 

INISBEG,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  feveral  fmall 
iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  the  name  fignifying  Little 
IJland.  0:;e  of  thefe  is  in  a fmall  bay  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  near  the  town  of  Skibbereen  ; another  is  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Kerry,  near  the  Great  Blafleet  ifland  ; and  a third  is 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  county-  of  Donegal,  about  6 miles 
N.E  of  Bloody  Farland  Point. 

INiS-BOFiTN,  or  Enni.sboffin  /.  e.  the  ifland  of  the 
White  Cow,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  con- 
taining 1200  acres.  It  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from- the 
main  land  of  the  county  of  Galway,  and  is  a parifh  in  the 
diocefe  of  Tuam.  There  was  formerly  an  abbey  here. 
There  is  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  on  the  coaft  of  Done- 
Q gal. 
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p'a^,  about  four  or  five  miles  E.  by  of  Bloody  Farland 
Point ; aiid  a third  in  Lough  Ree,  an  cxpanfion  of  the  river 
Shannon,  in  which  was  an  abbey  that  the  Danes  plundered 
and  deftroyed  in  7089.  Beaufort,  Carliflt?. 

INISCALTRA,  or  iNiscAi.TnriA,  an  ifland  fituated  in 
the  river  Shannon,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Galway, 
about  two  nudes  S.  from  mount  Shantion,  and  eight  N.  by 
W.  from  Killaloc.  In  this  beautiful  iidand  are  a fine  ancho- 
ret tower,  above  feventy  feet  high,  and  the  remains  of  feven 
finall  churches. 

INISCATTERY,  ©r  Ixiscathrie,  an  ifland  belong- 
ing to  the  county  of  Clare,  province  of  Munlder,  Ire- 
land. This  rich  and  beautiful  little  Ifland  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Shannon,  between  the  counties  of 
Kerry  and  Clare,  two  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Kilrufli,  and 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  caftle  of  Catirigfoile,  wliich  was 
befiegcd  and  taken  bv  fir  W.  St.  Leger  in  1580.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Arcltdall,  a monallery  was  founded  in  Inif- 
cattery,  of  which  St.  Senan  was  the  lirft  abbot.  There 
were  eleven  churches  for  the  monks,  and  no  women  were 
permitted  to  land  on  the  ifland  before  the  coming  of  the 
Danes  into  Ireland.  In  procefs  of  time  it  became  a priory 
of  regular  canons.  The  monument  of  St,  S^^nan  is  Hill  to 
be  feen  here,  with  the  remains  of  eleven  fmail  churches  and 
ieveral  cells  : in  the  Hone  that  enclofes  tlie  top  of  the  altar 
window  of  the  great  church  is  the  head  of  the  faint  with  his 
mitre,  boldly  executed,  and  but  little  defaced.  An  ancient 
J-ound  tow’er  of  i 20  feet  in  height,  and  in  complete  repair, 
graces  the  feene.  This  ifland  is  remarkable  for  the  refort  of 
pilgrims  on  certain  fellivals.  Ai'chdall,  Carlifle. 

INISDRISUL,  or  IxiSDRlscnr.,  an  ifland  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  fituated 
in  Roaring  JVater  Bay,  a little  north  of  Cape  Clear 
illand. 

INISDUFF,  or  IxxiSDUii,  a fmall  ifland  off  the  coaft 
of  Donegal,  in  the  province  of  Ulfler,  Ireland,  about  fix 
miles  N.E.  from  Bloody  Farland  Point.  Carl/fle. 

INISFREE,  the  name  of  two  iflands  off  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Donegal,  province  of  Ulftcr,  Ireland  ; one 
of  which  is  in  the  duller  of  the  North  Arran  ifles,  a little 
fouth  of  Rutland  ; the  other,  which  gives  name  to  a fmall 
harbour,  lies  between  Rutlaiid  and  Bloody  Farland  Point. 
MdCenzie,  Beaufort. 

INISGLORA,  a fmall  uninhabited  ifland  off  the  weft 
coart  of  Mayo,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland. 

INISGOULA,  an  ifland  in  Clew  bay,  county  of 
Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland,  on  tlie  eaft  fide  of 
v/hich  is  good  anchorage  for  large  veffels.  Mackenzie. 

INISHARK  Island,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland  and  county  of  Galway.  N.  lat.  34'.  W.  long. 
jo°  14'. 

INISHEGIL,  or,  according  to  Mackenzie,  Inijheg'tl, 
an  ifland  off  the  coaft  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  between  Achill 
ifland  and  the  main  land. 

INISHERKAN,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, belonging  to  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
^Baltimore  harbour.  N.  lat.  24'.  W.  long.  9'’  19'. 

INISHON  AN,  or  Ini.siiannon,  a poll-town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Miinller.  It 
is  on  the  Bandon  river,  ten  miles  from  Cork,  three  from 
Bandon,  and  133  S.V/.  from  Dublin. 

INISHOWKN,  a large  peninfula  and  barony  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  which  llretchcs  N.E.  from 
I..fiiidonderry,  bounding  l.ough  Foyle.  It  is  a dreary 
mountainous  region,  but  great  exertions  have  been,  made  to 
meliorate  its  natural  rudeaefs.  It  i.ndeed  returns  a greater 
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rent  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  mountams 
feed  a number  of  cattle,  and  the  flats  ps-oduce  tolerable- 
crops.  They  have  manure  of  the  bell  quality  in  abundance, 
fuch  as  Irnicftone,  fliells,  and  fea-ware,  which  ad  powertu  ly 
upon  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil.  Robertfon. 

Ikisiiowen  Head,  a cape  iir  Ireland,  forming  the  eaftem 
extremity  of  the  peninfula,  a liltle  north  of  the  en- 
trance into  Lough  Foyle.  N-  Nt.  55°  15'.  E.  long.  6^ 
4^'* 

INISKEA,  the  name  of  two  fmall  iflands  off  the  weft’ 
coall  of  Ireland,  between  which  there  is  good  anchorage. 
They  are  about  two  miles  from  the  peninfula  of  the  Mullet,- 
in  the  county  of  Mayo  ; between  54^  7',  and  54°  10'  N.  lat. 
and  i o’  W.  long. 

INISLIRE,  an  ifland  in  Newport  or  Clew  bay,  county- 
of  Mayo,  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to  one  of  tlie  beft  Ila- 
tions  for  veffels  in  that  extenllve  bay'.  Mackeiizie- 

INISMURRY,  lNlsr.fURR.v,  or  Innk-mtadhr,  an  ifland* 
wliich  lies  off  the  coaft  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  about  three  miles* 
dillant  from  tl/e  main  land.  It  contains  130  acres,  two- 
wells  of  excellent  water,  andfomebogof  remarkably  goo<F 
turf.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  live  by  filhing.  There- 
are  tlie  remains  of  fome  chapels  within  a ftone  wall  ten- 
feet  high,  and  from  five  to  ven  and  eight  feet  thick,  with*- 
out  cement.  Ivir.  Archdall  lays  it  is  impoffible  to  determine* 
whether  it  is  round  or  oval ; and.  that  more  nidc,  inelegant 
workmanfhlp  was  never  fecn.  There  a>'e  a few  cells  uiider 
gnnind,  which  receive  their  light,  fome  through  a hole  at  the 
top,  others  through  a loop-hole  in  the  fide  p they  are  dark 
and  honible  dungeons-.  Gen.  Vallancey  infbrs  from  part  of- 
thefe  ruins,  that  in  Pagan  times,  the  ifland  was  dedicated  to- 
tlie  worlhip  of  Boodha,  and  fays  that  a monument  in  this 
ifland  is  an  exaft  reprefentation  ofthe  Mahoody  of  the  Gen- 
toos  found  in  the  ifland  of  Efcphaiita,  near  Bombay,  by 
captain  Pyke.  Many'  devotees  Hill  flock  to  this  ifland  to  do- 
penance  in  the  cells,  and  many  are  brought  from  great  dif- 
tanoes  to  be  buried  in  the  churches.  Tliere  is  a ledge  of 
rocks  running  from  this  ifland,  which  require  the  attentiorr 
of  all  who  enter  the  bay  of  Sligo.  Vallancey ’s  Profpeftus 
of  a Didlionary  ; Carlifle. 

INISTIOGE,  a fmall  poll-town  of  Treland,  In  the 
county'  of  Kilkenny,  and  province  1 1 Lcinlter.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Nore,  which  is  navigable  to  it,  and  over  whiclr 
it  has  a bridge  with  ten  arches.  Iniltioge  is  one  of  thofe  p’aces 
which  before  the  Union  fent  two  members  to  the  houfe  of 
commorrs  of  Ireland.  It  is  63  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

INISTUISKAR,  an  ifland  off  the  weft  coall  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  four  miles  from  Caunfza 
head,  and  north  of  the  Blafqucts.  N.  lat.  32°  8'.  W.  long, 
lo'*  27'. 

INISTURC,  an  ifland  fituated  about  feveii  miles  from 
the  weft  coaft  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  not  far  from  the  Killeries. 
N.  lat  73^42'.  W.  long.  lo'^. 

INITIAI.IA,  a name  anciently  given  to  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres.  See  Cerealia. 

INITIALIS  ct  ^aufa  generalts,  the  beginning  of  a mufi- 
cal  compofition,  and  the  end.  See  Tempo,  Prolation, 
and  P.-vusE. 

INITIANS  PuNCTUM.  See  Punoti'm. 

INITIATE,  "Tenant  hy  CurleJ'^,  in  I, aw.  See  Ten.^NT. 

INl’FI.-'iTED,  a term  properly  iifed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  ; where  it  lignifies  being 
admitted  to  the  participation  of  tlie  facred  mylleries. 

'file  word  comes  from  the  J.-itin  initiatu!,  of  Initlare, 
initiar'i  ; which  properly  lignifies  to  begin  facrificing,  or  to 
receive  or  admit  a perfon  to  the  beginning  of  the  mylleries, 
or  of  ceremonies  of  lefs  importance. 
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The  ancients  never  difeovered  the  deeper  myfterics  of 
iheir  religion,  nor  even  permitted  iome  of  their  temples  to 
be  opened  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  initiated.  Sec 
Mi'iiTr.RV. 

INJUNCTION,  in  La^w,  a writ  generally  grounded 
upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give  pofieflion  to  the 
plaintiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant’s  appearance  ; fome- 
times to  the  king’s  ordinary  court,  and  fometimes  to  the 
court-chriflian,  to  Hop  proceedings  in  a caufe,  upon  fuggef- 
tion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if  it  take  place,  is 
ngainfl  equity  and  confcience  in  that  cafe,  that  the  com- 
plainant is  not  able  to  make  his  defence  in  thefe  courts  for 
■want  of  witnefles,  &c.  or  that  they  aft  erroneoufly  denying 
him  fome  juft  advantage.  The  writ  of  injunftion  is  direfted 
not  only  to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  fingular  his  coun- 
fellcrs,  attornics,  and  folicitors  ; and  if  any  attorney,  after 
having  been  ferved  witli  an  injunftion,  proceeds  afterward 
contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  cliancery  will  commit  the  attorney 
to  the  fleet  for  contempt.  But  if  an  injunftion  be  granted 
by  the  court  of  chancery  in  a criminal  matter,  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  may  break  it,  and  j^roteft  any  that  proceed  in 
contempt  of  it. 

INJURY,  iNJuniA,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  any  thing 
contrary  to  juftice  and  equity  ; that  is,  any  wrong  or  damage 
done  to  a man’s  perfon,  reputation,  or  goods. 

T!ie  word  is  derived  from  the  I.atin  prepofition  in,  which 
Jiere  has  a negative  power  ; and  jus,  law,  right : injuria, 
d.zitur  omne  quod  non  jure  jit.  The  ancients  made  a goddefs 
of  injury,  and  called  her  Ate.  Homer  makes  her  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  fays  fhe  did  mifehief  to  every  body', 
even  to  her  father  ; that  fhe  was  very-  nimble  and  tender- 
footed,  and  walked  altogether  on  men’s  heads  without  ever 
touching  the  ground. 

Civilians  define  injury  a private  offence,  committed  de- 
figncdly,  and  with  an  evil  intention  to  any  man’s  prejudice, 
with  regard  to  his  perfon  or  his  property.  All  civil  in- 
juries arc  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  without  force  or  violence, 
as  fiander  or  breach  of  contraft  ; the  other  joined  with  force 
and  violence,  as  batteries  and  falfe  imprifonment.  The 
author  of  the  Rlietorics  to  Herennius  fays,  “ Injuria  eft  quae 
aut  pulfatione,  aut  convitio,  aut  turpitudine,  corpus,  aurds, 
aut  vitam  alicujus  violavit.” 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  aftion  for  an  injury  was  annual  : 
that  is,  no  reparation  could  be  required  after  the  expiration 
of  a year.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  where  the  injury 
was  the  breaking  of  a limb,  the  injured  perfon  might  demand 
talionem,  that  is,  that  he  might  break  the  fame  limb  of  the 
crim.inal. 

F(;r  the  breaking  of  a bone  there  were  alfo  confiderable 
pecuniary  puniihm.'.*nts  afilgned : for  other  injuries  only 

twenty  affes  were  decreed,  which  the  poverty  of  thofe  times 
thought  a fufficient  penalty  ; but  the  praetors  afterwards 
fmdfng  this  too  flender  a fatisfaftion,  in  lieu  thereof,  ap- 
pointed the  injured  perfon  to  fet  a rate  on  the  injury,  which 
they  afterwards  increafed  or  Icffened  as  they  thought  good. 

Some  of  our  lawyers  make  a diftinftion  between  a damage 
.and  an  injury  ; and  indeed  there  arc  many  afts  which  may  be 
<lone  to  tlie  prejudice  of  a third  perfon,  which  may  be  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  damnum  fine  injuria. 

As  the  abfolute  rights  of  individuals  are  thofe  of  perfonal 
fecurity,  perfnnal  liberty,  and  private  property,  the  wrongs 
or  injuries  aflefting  them  mmil  confequentlv  be  of  a cor- 
refpoiiding  nature.  Injuries  that  afl'eft  the  perfonal  fe- 
ourity  of  individuals  are  injuries  againll  their  lives,  their 
limbs,  their  bodies,  their  health,  or  their  reputation.  For 
ihc  Jirfl  clafs  of  injuries,  fee  Homicidk,  Mansi-AUGHTEk, 
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and  Murder.  The  two  next  fpecies  of  injuries,  affefting 
the  limbs  or  bodies  of  individuals,  may  be  committed  by 
threats,  ajfault,  battery,  wounding,  mayhem,  which  fee  refpec- 
tively.  For  the  four  lall  injuries, now  enumerated,  an  .m- 
diftment  may  be  brought  as  well  as  an  aftion  ; and  frequeatiy 
both  are  accordingly  profecuted,  the  one  at  the  fuit  of , the 
crown  for  the  crime  againll  the  public  ; the  other  at  the 
fuit  of  the  party  injured,  to  make  him  a reparation  in  da- 
mages. Injuries  affecfting  a mean’s  health  are  thofe  by  which 
any  unwholefome  praftices  of  another  caufe  a man  to  fuilain 
any  apparent  danger  in  his  vigour  or  conftitution  ; as  by 
felling  him  bad  provifions,  as  wine  (t  Roll.  Abr.  90.)  ; by 
the  excrcife  of  a noifome  trade,  which  affefts  the  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  (9  Rep.  52.  Hutt.  135.)  ; or  by  the 
negleft  or  imlkilful  management  of  his  phyfician,  furgeon, 
or  apothecary.  (Lord  Raym.  214.)  For  thefe  injuries, 
unaccompanied  by  force,  there  is  a remedy  in  damages,  by 
a fpecial  aftion  of  trefpafs  upon  the  cafe.  Injuries  affecting 
a man’s  reputation,  or  good  name,  arc,  firft,  by  malicious., 
fcandalous,  and  flanderous  words,  tending  to  his  damage  and 
derogation.  (See  Words  and  Soandalum  Magnalum ; 
and  Action  upon  ike  cafe.)  A fecond  way  of  afTefting  a 
man’s  reputation  is  by  printed  or  written  libels,  pictures, 
figns,  and  the  like ; which  fet  him  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous 
light,  and  thereby  diminifh  his  reputation.  (2  Shaw.  314. 
II  Mod.  99.)  See  Libel.  A third  way  of  deftroying 
or  injuring  a man’s  reputation  is  by  preferring  malicious 
indiftments  or  profccutions  againll  him  ; which,  under  the 
mafic  of  juftice  and  public  fpirit,  are  fometimes  made  the 
engines  of  private  fpite  or  enmity.  For  this,  however., 
the  law  has  given  a very  adequate  remedy  in  damages,  cither 
by  an  aftion  of  confpiracy  (Find;.  L.  joy.),  which  cannot 
be  brought  but  againll  two  at  the  leaft  ; or,  which  is  the 
more  ufunl  way,  by  a fpecial  aftion  cn  the  cafe  for  a falfe 
and  malicious  profecution.  (F.  N.  B.  116. ) The  violation 
of  the  right  of  perfonal  liberty  is  effefted  by  the  injury  of 
falfe  imprifonment,  for  which  the  law  has  not  only  decreed 
a puniftiment,  as  a heinous  public  crime,  but  has  alfo  given 
a private  reparation  to  the  party  ; as  well  by  removing  thp 
aftual  confinement  for  the  prefent,  as,  after  it  is  over,  by 
fubjefting  the  wrong  doer  to  a civil  aftion,  on  account  of 
the  damage  fuftained  by  the  lofs  of  time  and  libert)'.  (See 
Imprisonment,  and  False  Imprifonment.)  The  injuries 
that  affeft  the  rights  of  perfciial  property,  affeft  it  either  as 
it  is  in  pofteflion  or  in  aftion.  (See  Proi’ERTY.)  The  former 
kind  of  property  is  liable  to  two  fpecies  of  injuries,  vi'se, 
the  amotion  or  deprivation  of  that  poffelBon,  and  the  abufe 
or  damage  of  the  chattels,  while  the  pofteflion  continues  in 
the  K'gal  owner.  The  deprivation  ot  poflcffion  compre- 
hends the  unjull  and  unlawful  taking  away,  and  the  unjuft, 
detention,  though  tlie  original  taking  might  be  lawful. 
The  remedy  which  the  law  has  provided  for  the  wrongful 
taking  of  goods,  is  the  reftitution  of  them,  with  damages 
for  the  Tofs  fuftained  by'  fucb  unjull  invafion,  which  is  ei- 
fefted  by  'aftion  of  “ replevin,’’  which  fee.  Other  remeejies 
for  other  unlawful  taking  of  a man’s  goods  confift  dnh'’ 
in  recovering  a fatisfaftion  in  damages,  by  an  attion  of  tref- 
paj's  I'i  et  annis,  or  aftion  of  trover  and  converfon,  which 
fee  refpeftively.  For  unjvift.  detention  of  another's  goods, 
when  the  original  taking  was  unlawful,  the  remedy  for  tl\e 
recovery'  of  poffeHion  is  by  aftion  of  detinue  ; or  aftion  of 
trover,  which  fee.  The  remedies  given  by  the  law  to  rcdrcL 
damages,  which  the  things  detained  may  have  fiiffered,  are 
aftion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis,  where  the  aft  is  in  itfelf  iii;- 
mediately  injurious  to  another’s  property,  and  accompanied 
with  fome  degree  of  force ; and  fpecial  aBian  on  the  caff, 
where  the  aft  itfelf  is  indifferent,  and  the  injury  only  conj'p- 
Q 2 quential, 
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quential,  and  therefore  arifingwithout  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
As  to  injuries  that  regard  things  in  aB'wn  only,  they  pertain  to 
filch  rights  as  arc  founded  on,  and  arife  from  contraffs, 
which  may  be  either  exprefs  or  implied.  The  former  are 
debts,  covenants,  and  promifes  ; fee  each  term : the  latter  arc 
fuch  as  reafon  and  jullice  dicfate,  and  which  the  law  pre- 
fumes  that  every  man  has  contraded  to  perform.  Thus 
it  is  that  every  perfon  is  bound,  and  hath  virtually  agreed 
to  pay  fuch  particular  fums  of  money  as  are  charged  upon 
him  by  the  fentence,  or  alTefled  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  law.  A debt  is  thus  contrafted,  and  the  defendant  is 
bound  to  pay  it.  The  fame  reaXoning  will  apply  to  ail 
penal  ftatutes,  that  is,  fuch  afts  of  parliament  by  which  a 
f^orfeiturc  is  inflidled  for  tranfgrelling  the  provifions  therein 
enadled.  The  party  offending  muft  pay  the  forfeiture  in- 
curred to  fuch  perfous  as  the  law  requires.  Another  clafs 
of  contracts  includes  thofe  which  arife  from  natural  reafon, 
or  tlie  juft  conilruction  of  law.  (See  Assumi’-sit. ) The 
laft  clafs  of  contnufts,  implied  by  reafon  and  conltnuStion 
of  law,  arifes  upon  this  fuppofition,  that  every  one  who 
undertakes  any  office  or  employment,  truft  or  duty,  contraifts 
with  thofe  who  employ  or  truft  him,  to  perform  it  with 
integrity,  diligence,  and  ffiill  ; and  if  for  want  of  thefe 
qualities  any  injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their 
remedy  in  damages  by  a fpecial  aftion  on  the  cafe. 

Betides  the  fpecial  aftion  on  the  cafe,  there  is  alfo  a pe- 
culiar remedy,  entitled  an  a£tion  of  deceit,  (F.  N.  B.  95.) 
to  give  damages  in  fome  particular  cafes  of  fraud,  and 
principally  where  one  man  does  any  thing  in  the  name  of 
another,  by  which  he  is  deceived  or  injured. 

As  to  thofe  injuries  th;it  affetf  men  with  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive rights,  they  may  be  done  to  perfons  under  the  four  follow- 
ing relations : huffiand  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ward,  mafter  and  fervanr  ; and  they  comprehend  in  the  re- 
lation of  a hufband,  abduction,  adultery,  and  heating  or  other- 
wife  abufing  the  wife.  In  the  relation  of  a parent,  the  in- 
jury is  Libdutiion,  which  is  remedied  by  a writ  of  ravi/hment, 
or  aftion  of  trcj'pajs  vi  et  armls,  de  Jilio  vel  Jilia,  rapto  vel  ab- 
dutto.  (F.  N.  B.  90.)  See  the  other  terms  above  fpecified. 

Flaving  briefly  recited  the  principal  injuries  that  may  be 
effered  to  perfona!  property,  with  their  fcveral  remedies  by 
fuit  or  action,  we  ffiall  next  direft  our  attention  to  thofe  in- 
juries which  affedft  that  fpecies  of  property  which  the  laws  of 
England  have  denominated  real.  Real  injuries,  or  injuries 
alFefting  real  rights,  are  principally  the  following  fix;  oujler, 
irejpajs,  nufance,  auajle,  JnbtraRion,  and  dijlurbance  •,  which  fee 
refpeilively.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  iii. 

INJURIES  of  the  Head.  Some  fubjefts,  conneifted  with 
this  highly  intcrefting  part  of  furgery,  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  Cyclopaedia. 
See  CoMPKESsiON  ; Concussion  ; and  Exthavasation. 
Here  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  confider  certain  other  cafes, 
which  are  the  confequence  of  external  violence  applied  to  the 
h<-ad,  as  wounds  and  contufions  of  the  fcalp  ; inflammation 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  fuppuration  under  the  cranium  ; 
fradtures  of  the  fkull,  &c. 

Injuries  of  the  Scitlp  — Injuries  done  to  the  fcalp  by  exter- 
nal violence  are  generally  of  a more  ferious  nature  than  a 
fimilar  degree  of  mifehief  done  to  any  other  part  of  the 
common  integuments.  Surgical  authors  have  endeavoured 
to  ^count  for  tliis  faft  by  adverting  to  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  nervous  filaments  diftributed  to  the  fcalp,  the  many 
different  parts  which  compofe  it,  its  ftrufture,  connedfions, 
&c.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  every  injury  of  the 
external  coverings  of  the  head  dangeroue.  A mere  cut  witli 
a (harp  inftriimcnt  ufually  heals  as  favourably  in  this  fitua- 
tion  as  in  any  other,  and  often  more  fo,  perhaps,  in  confe- 


quence of  the  great  vafcularity  of  the  fkin  of  the  head,  and 
the  very  fteady  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  ad- 
mit of  being  kept  in  contaft,  fupported  as  they  are  upon 
the  fixed  furface  of  the  cranium.  But  punftures,  lacerated 
wounds,  and  contufions  of  the  fcalp,  as  every  experienced 
furgeon  well  knows,  are  cafes  frequently  followed  by  fuch 
fymptoms  as  may  terminate  fatally. 

We  ffiall  pafs  over  incifed  wounds  of  the  fcalp,  fince  they 
arc  attended  with  no  peculiarity,  and  only  require  the  fame 
treatment  as  ordinary  cuts  upon  any  part  of  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

Lacerated  'ojounds  of  the  fcalp  are  divided  by  Mr.  Pott 
into  two  kinds  ; oA.  thofe  in  which  the  fcalp,  though  torn, 
or  unequally  divided,  ftill  keeps  its  natural  fituation,  and  is 
not  ftripped  nor  feparated  from  the  cranium  to  any  confidcr- 
ablc  diftauce  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  wound  ; and  thofe, 
in  which  it  is  confiderably  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought 
to  cover. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  if  fimple,  and  not  combined  with  the 
fymptoms,  or  appearances  of  any  other  milcliicf,  do  not  re- 
quire any  particular  or  different  treatment  from  what  the 
fame  kind  of  wounds  require  on  all  other  parts  ; hut  the 
latter,  or  tiiofe  in  which  the  fcalp  is  feparated  and  detached 
from  the  parts  it  ought  to  cover,  are  not  only,  by  the  dif- 
ferent methods  in  which  they  may  be  treated,  frequently 
capable  of  being  cured  with  a coiifiderable  deal  more  or  lefs 
eai'e  and  expediiion,  but  arc  alfo  fometimes  a matter  of  great 
confequence  to  the  health  and  wdi  heing  of  the  patient. 

Not  many  years  ago  furgeons  were  accuffomed  to  treat 
this  laft  fort  of  cafe  in  a molt  objedftionable  way.  Too 
haftily  convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  the  feparated  and 
torn  pieces  of  the  fcalp  ever  becoming  united  again,  pradti- 
tioners  ufed,  without  hefitation,  to  cut  them  away,  fo  as  to 
occafion  a large  fore,  requiring  a long  time  to  heal,  and 
leaving  conCderable  deformity.  Far  different  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  moil  approved  modern  furgeons,  with  whom  it  is 
an  invariable  maxim,  that  the  prefervation  of  the  fcalp  ought 
always  to  be  attempted.  Tlie  rcafons  for  this  line  of  con- 
dudf  are  plain  and  obvious.  The  detached  portions  of  the 
fcalp  were  formerly  cut  off,  bccaufe  it  was  fujrpofed  that 
they  were  in  fuch  a Hate  as  precluded  all  cliaiicc  of  their 
union.  But  the  faci  is,  it  can  never  be  foreleeu  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  detached  torn  edges  of  a lacerated  wound 
will  (lough  or  not.  Now,  as  no  harm  can  arife  from  trying 
whether  they  will  live  and  unite ; as  conliderable  benefit  will 
refult  from  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt ; and,  as  the  ex- 
cifion  of  the  part  is  painful,  and  produAive  of  no  folid  ad- 
vantage, even  when  floughing  is  unavoidable,  the  method  is 
fupported  neither  by  realon  nor  experience.  Whatever  may 
be  the  courfe  of  the  cafe,  the  proceeding  is  only  calculated 
to  caufe  unneceffary  pain,  lengthen  the  time  required  for 
the  cure,  and  render  deformity,  which  is  uncertain,  quite 
inevitable.  The  head  having  been  (haven  round  the  wound, 
the  torn  piece  of  the  fcalp  i.-i  to  be  firft  freed  from  all  dirt 
and  extraneous  (ubftances,  and  then  reftored  as  quickly  and 
as  perfedlly  as  pcffiblc  to  its  natural  fituation.  Strips  of  ad- 
hcllve  plaftcr  tiiliy  fiiffice  for  bringing  the  parts  together 
without  tlie  affiftance  of  futures,  wliich,  uniefs  abfolutcly 
neceffary,  ought  never  to  be  ufed.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a very  beneficial  plan  to  maintain  the  pieces  of  the 
fcalp  clofely  applied  to  the  cranium  by  means  of  fmall  lint- 
compreffes,  bound  on  with  adhefivc  plafter.  Th.us,  no  cavity 
will  be  left  for  the  lodgment  of  matter,  and  the  parts  will 
have  the  faireft  opportunity  of  uniting.  Sometimes  the 
loofened  Icalp  \vi  1 unite  with  the  jiarts  from  which  it  was 
torn  and  feparated,  and  there  will  be  no  other  fc;re  than 
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what  arifes  from  the  impofTibility  of  bringing  the  lips  of  the 
v/ound  into  fmooth  and  immediate  contaft,  the  fear  of  which 
fore  mud  be  fmall  in  proportion.  Sometimes  fuch  perfeft 
re-union  is  not  to  be  obtained  ; in  which  cafe  matter  will  be 
formed  and  eolledled  in  thofe  places  where  the  parts  do  not 
coalefce ; but  this  will  not  hinder  the  prefervatioii  of  the 
coverinys  of  the  head,  the  cure  being  only  a little  retarded 
by  a few  fmall  abfecifes,  and  the  matter  admitting  of  being- 
let  out  by  one  or  two  fmall  openings. 

Occafionally,  the  whole  fepar.itcd  piece  will  unite  per- 
fectly, efpetially  in  young  and  healthy  perfons.  In  certain 
inltances  the  union  will  take  p'ace  in  fomc  parts,  and  not  in 
others ; and,  coiifequently,  matter  will  be  formed,  and  re- 
quire to  be  dilcharged,  perhaps,  at  feveral  different  points. 
In  other  particular  cafes,  circum dances,  and  habits,  there 
will  be  no  union  at  all,  the  torn  cellular  membrane,  or  the 
naked  aponeiirofis  will  inflame  and  become  floughy,  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  matter  will  be  collected,  and,  perhaps, 
the  cranium  will  be  denuded.  Lut  even  in  this  caie,  if  the 
iurgeoii  takes  proper  mcafiircs,  and  refrains  from  being  too 
much  in  a hurry  to  cut,  things  will  be  more  prolperous  than 
may  be  c.xpeiSfed.  Let  him  take  care  to  keep  the  inflain- 
m.irion  under  by  proper  means  ; let  him  have  patience  till 
the  matter  is  fairly  and  fully  formed,  and  the  lloughf  per- 
fect')- icparateJ  ; and  wiicn  this  is  accomplilhed,  let  him 
make  a proper  number  ot  dependent  openings  ; and  let  him, 
by  bandage  and  other  proper  management,  keep  the  parts 
in  condant  contact  with  each  other,  and  lie  will  often  dud, 
that,  although  he  was  foiled  in  his  iirll  intention  of  pro- 
curing immediate  union,  yet  he  will  frequently  fiiccccd  in 
tl.is  iiis  fecond  ; he  vvill  flill  fave  the  fcalp,  ffiorten  the  cure, 
and  prevent  the  great  deformity  arillng,  particularly  to  wo- 
incn,  net  only  from  the  fear,  but  from  the  total  lofs  of 
hair. 

Many  perlons  have  crroncoiifly  tliought,  that,  when  the 
pericranium  is  dripped  off  the  cranium  by  e.'ttcrnal  violence, 
or  is  afterwards  cad  od,  the  fcalp  cannot  unite  to  tlie  de- 
nuded cranium,  which  niiid  of  necefiity  eMfoliate  However, 
thefe  notions  are  now  well  known  to  he  unfounded.  I'he 
etpofed  part  of  tlie  ficiill,  im'efs  much  injured  by  contiifiun, 
or  improperly  irriiated  by  diinulatiiig  applications,  will  ge- 
nerally live,  tlirow  out  granulations,  and  become  united  to 
the  feparated  Icalp,  without  any  exfoliation  whatever. 

Puntlured  ’ivounds  of  the  fcalp  are  more  apt  than  cuts  to  in- 
flame and  give  trouble,  and  are  indeed  frequently  the  caufe 
of  fevere  and  alarming  fymptoms. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  if  the  wound  affefts  the  cellular 
membrane  only,  and  lias  not  reached  the  aponciirolis,  or  pe- 
neraninm,  the  inflammation  and  tumour  affetf  the  whole 
1h  ad  and  face,  the  Ikin  of  which  wears  a yellowifh  cad,  and 
is  lometimes  thick  fet  with  fmall  bliders,  containing  the  fame 
t(>lourcd  ferum  ; it  receives  the  impreffion  of  the  fingers, 
and  becomes  pale  for  a moment,  but  returns  immediately  to 
its  inflamed  colour  ; it  is  not  very  painful  to  tlic  touch,  and 
the  cyc-lids  and  ears  arc  always  comprehended  in  the  tumc- 
faiffion,  the  former  of  which  arc  fometimes  fo  didended  as 
to  be  clofed  ; a feverifli  heat  and  third  generally  accompany 
it  ; tlic  p.itieiU  is  rclUefs,  has  a quick  pulfe,  and  mod  com- 
monly a naiifea  and  inclination  to  vomit. 

Calcs  are  moll  difpof'd  to  affiiine  this  form  in  perfons  of 
bilious  hahii,  tne  inflammation  being  in  fail  crylipchitoes. 
Tue  (luorder  is  fomewliat  alarming  to  look  at,  but  it  is  not 
of.en  attended  with  danger.  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  the 
V. omul  does,  indeed,  neither  look  well,  nor  yield  a kindly 
riihfliarg  , \.\h  le  the  fevi  r coutinues  ; but  did  it  has  none  of 
that  looK  -.•  Ipch  befpeaks  internal  mifchief ; the  fcalp  con- 
tinues to  adlu  re  firmly  to  the  ikiill ; nor  docs  the  oatieiit 
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fuffer  the  tenfive  pain,  and  fatiguing  redleffnefs,  which  gc-> 
nerally  attend  mifchief  underneath  the  dcull. 

Such  eryfipelatous  indammation  commonly  foon  yields  to 
phlebotomy',  lenient  purges,  and  febrifuge  medicines,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  neutral  kind.  When  the  indammation 
is  gone  off,  it  leaves  on  the  llcin  a ydlowidi  tint,  and  a dry 
feurf,  which  alfo,  in  time,  difappear.  Immediately  the  dis- 
order fnbfides,  the  wound  puts  on  a healthy  afpedl,  and  heals 
without  trouble. 

Surgeoii.s  mud;  carefully  didinguilh  from  the  foregoing 
cafe  another  kind  of  eryfipelatous  fwelling  and  indammation 
to  uhicli  the  fcalp  is  liable,  as  one  of  the  effedls  of  indam- 
mation and  fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater.  In  this  lad  im- 
portant diforder  the  febrile  fymptoms  are  much  iiiglier,  the 
pulfe  harder  and  more  frequent,  the  anxiety  and  redleffnefs 
extremely  fatiguing,  the  pain  in  the  head  intenfe  ; and  as,  in 
tliefe  circnmdances,  tlie  fwelling  of  the  fcalp  is  mod  fre- 
quently the  immediate  preenrfor  of  matter  forming  between 
the  llsull  and  dura  mater,  it  is  generally  attended  with  irre- 
gular fliiverings,  which  are  not  followed  by  a critical  fweat, 
nor  afford  any  relief  to  the  patient.  When  the  indammation 
is  confined  to  the  parts  on  the  ouifide  of  the  ikull,  the  eryfi^ 
pelas  generally  appears  within  the  fird  three  or  four  days ; 
but  wlien  the  dura  mater  is  affedlcd,  it  feldom  comes  on  till 
leveral  days  after  the  accident,  when  the  iyrnptomatic  fever 
is  got  to  iome  height.  In  the  limple  crylipelas,  although 
the  wound  be  crude  and  undigclled,  yet  it  has  no  other 
mark  of  ir.ifcliief ; the  jiericranium  adheres  firmly  to  the 
fliull,  and,  upon  the  celfation  of  the  fever,  all  appearances 
become  immediately  favourable.  In  that  which  accompanies 
injury  done  to  the  parts  underneath,  tlie  wound  not  o;dy  has 
a fpongy,  glalfy,  unhealthy  afpcdl,  but  the  pericranium  in  its 
neighbourhood  feparates  Ipontaiieouflv  from  the  bone,  and 
quins  all  cohelion  with  it.  In  fliort,  lays  Mr.  Pott,  one  is 
an  accident  proceeding  from  a bilious  habit,  and  not  indi- 
cating any  mifebief  bcyi-nd  itfelf ; the  otlicr  is  a fympton;, 
or  a part  of  a dileafe,  which  is  occafioiied  by  injury  done  to 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; one  portends  little  or  no  ill  to 
tiie  patient,  and  ahnod  always  ends  well  ; the  other  implies 
great  lur/.ard,  and  mod  commonly  ends  fatally. 

Wlien  the  wotind  is  fmall,  and  reaches  to  the  aponeurofis 
and  pericranium,  difagrceable,  and  even  alarming  fymptoms 
fometimes  arife.  In  the  cafe  alluded  to,  the  indamed  fcalp 
does  not  rife  into  that  degree  of  tumefaHion  as  in  the  ery- 
fipclas ; neither  docs  it  pit,  or  retain  the  impreffion  of  the 
fingers  of  an  examiner.  It  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  itnmixed 
with  the  yellow  tint  of  the  eryiipelas  ; it  appears  tenfe,  and 
is  extremely  painful  to  the  touch.  The  ears  and  eye  lids  are 
feldom  comprehended  in  the  tumour,  though  they  may  par- 
take of  the  general  inflammation  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and  fuch  a degree 
of  fever  as  prevents  deep,  and  fometimes  brings  on  delirium. 
A patient,  thus  affeflcd,  may  be  more  freely  bled  than  one 
labouring  under  an  cryfipelas.  Warm  fomentations  are  pro- 
per in  both  cafes;  but  emollient  poultices,  which  are  for- 
bidden in  eryfipelatous  difeafes,  may  be  employed  in  the 
prefent  indance  with  m.uch  advantage. 

In  exceedingly  urgent  cafes,  Pgtt  recommends  making  a 
divifion  of  the  wounded  part  down  to  the  bone,  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  as  the  bell  means  of  flopping  the 
fever,  and  preventing  the  aponeurofis  and  pericranium  from 
becoming  doughy. 

Tilerc  ccnlufions  of  the  fcalp,  unattended  by  fradlure,  or  in- 
jury of  the  parts  within  the  cranium,  are  not  of  ferious  im- 
portance, coiifidered  ahdraelcdly.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  when  a fevere  bruife  has  bteii  infiitled  on  the  icalp,  u 
large  tumour,  containing  extravafated  blood,  quickly  riles 
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'«».'0n  tlie  head,  or  "blows  on  this  part  with  ftoncs,  fticks,  &c. 
ikit,-  notwithfliandiiig  the  immenle  disfigurement  attending 
this  fort  of  accident,  if  the  fltull  and  its  contents  be  free 
from  injury,  the  cafe  is  not  of  a dangerous  nature.  The 
efiufed  bloo4  generally  admits  of  being  removed  by  abforp- 
fion,  provided  the  ftirgcon  is  careful  to  keep  tlie  patient’s 
Ijowels  well  open  with  faline  purges,  and  epply  to  the  tu- 
mour itfelf  linen  wet  with  the  faturnine  lotion,  or  with  a 
loti  on  compofed  of  fpirit  of  winCj  vineg'ar,  and  the  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Many  furgical  authors  countcuance  the  plan 
of  difeharging  tlie  collection, of  Itlood  by  a fmall  puncture. 
As  far  as  our  obfervations  extend,  this  pradlice  fliould  be 
avoided  in  the  generality  of  inll-auces.  When  an  opening 
is  made,  fnppuration  w ithin  the  fwelling  becomes  inevitable. 
On  tiie  contrary,  abfcellcs  may  frequently  be  prevented 
altogether,  by  allowing  the  abfoibents  to  do  the  ofiice  of 
taking  away  the  cfl'ufcd  blood,  aflUled  by  the  means  already 
rccoimnemled.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  matter 
will  fometimes  form,  and  then  the  method  of  making  an 
opening  for  the  difcliarge  of  the  contents  of  the  fwelling  is 
undoubtedly  prop.or, 

Vv'^ith  regard  to  thofe  tumours  of  the  fcalp,  vvliich  are  the 
,confequence  of  blows,  falls.  See.  and  which  are  filled  with 
cflufed  blood,  J.  L.  Tetit  made  a remark,  which  has  ' beet! 
repeated  by  all  fubfequeiit  writers,  namely,  the  facility  with 
which  the  centre  of  the  fwelhng  may  be  depreffed,  while  the 
circumference  feems  hard  and  prominent,  circuinllanccs  which 
may  eaiily  impofe  upon  the  inexperienced  furgeon,  and  lead 
him  to  millake  the  cafe  for  a fracliire  of  the.ci'anium  with  de- 
preflion  of  the  bone.  It,  upon  fuch  a fuppofition,  he  imme- 
.diately  makes  an  incilion  into  the  tumid  fcalp,  he  may  give 
:the  patient  a great  deal  of  u'lneceflary  pain,  and  endanger 
his  own  reputation. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  in  this  cafe  the  touch  is 
To  liable  to  deception,  that  recourfe  fhould  always  be  had  to 
other  circumlfances  and  fymptoms,  before  an  opinion  is 
given.  If  a perfon,  with  fuch  tumour  occafioned  by  a 
."blow,  and  attended  with  fuch  appearances  and  feel,  feems  to 
labour  under  dangerous  preffure  upon  the  brain,  a divifion 
of  the  fcalp,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  Hate  of  the  Ikull, 
.is  right  and  neceflary  ,;  but  if  tlie  patient  is  web,  or  not 
ferioufly  affeclcd  with  any  fymptoms  of  compreffion,  the 
mere  fee]  of  fome  thing  like  a fradlure,  nay,  we  may  add, 
.even  the  aClual  exillence  of  a fracture  itfelf,  will  not  autho- 
rife  or  vindicate  icutting  the  fcalp. 

For  an  account  of  the  fymptoms  o"f  prelTure  on  the  brain, 
fee  Co.M I’UE'ssioN  and  Extuava.sation. 

I njlammalUin  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and  Suppuration  undir  the 
Skull. — The  lymptoms  attending  an  inflamed  or  floughy  Hate 
.of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  confequence  of  external  vio- 
lence, are  all  ofthefebrile  kind,  and  never  at  lirlt  imply  any  un- 
natural prelfure  upon  the  brain,.  'When,  in  thefe  .cafes,  the 
fymptoms  oj  prefl’ure  .come  on,  it  is  not  until  the  latter  end 
of  the  difeafe,  that  is,  until  a con  I iderable  quantity  of  matter 
is  formed,  which  matter  muH  prefs  like  any  other  fluid. 

The  late  eminent  Mr.  Pott  has  written  a moH  able  de- 
feription  o,f  the  inflammation  and  fnppuration  of  the  dura 
mater  from  external  violence.  The  following  obfervations 
are  chiefly  from  his  pen. 

When  there  is  neither  fifTure  nor  fradlure  of  the  Ikull,  nor 
.extravafatioii,  nor  commotion  underneath  it,  and  the  fcalp  is 
neither  conlideriibly  brulfed  nor  w'ounded,  the  mifehief  is 
fcldom  difeovered  or  attended  to  for  fome  few  days.  The 
firll  atta.  k is  generally  by  pain  in  tlie  part  which  received 
the  blow.  This  pain  is  foon  extended  all  over  the  head,  and 
is  attended  with  a languor  or  dejedlion  of  Hrength  and 
fpirits,  which  ai'c  foou  followed  by  a naufea  and  inclination 
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to  vomit,  a vertigo  or  giddinefs,  a quick  and  hard  pulfc,  and 
jin  incapacity  of  llceping.  A day  or  two  after  this  attack, 
if  no  means  preventive  of  inflammation  are  ufed,  tiie  part 
Hricken  generally  fw'ells,  and  becomes  pufl'y  and  tender,  but 
not  painful.  Neither  does  the  tumour  rife  to  any  conlidcrable 
height,  nor  fpread  to  any  great  extent.  If  this  tumid  part 
of  tiie  fcalp  be  no>v  divided,  the  pericranium  will  be  found 
'of  a darkifli  hue,  and  either  quite  detached,  or  very  cafily 
feparable.from  the.flcull,  between  which  and  it  will  be  found 
a final’  quantity  of  a dark-coloured  ichor.  If  the  diferder 
is  fo  advanced,  that  the  pericranium  is  quite  feparated  from 
the  flcull,  the  latter  will  be  found  fomewhat  altered  in  colour 
from  a healthy  bone. 

From  this  time  the  fymptoms  generally  advance  more 
haltily  and  more  apparently;  the  lever  increafes,  the  fhia 
becomes  hotter,  the  pulfe  quicker  and  harder,  the  fleep  more 
diHurbed,  the  anxiety  and  reflleffnefs  more  fatiguing  ; and 
to  thefe,  fays  Mr  Pott,  are  generally  added  irregular  rigours, 
which  are  not  followed  by  any  critical  fweat,  and  which, 
inflead  of  relieving  the  patient,  add  conflderably  to  his  fuf- 
feriiigs.  If  the  fcalp  has  not  been  divided,  until  the  fymp- 
toms are  thus  far  advanced,  the  alteration  of  the  colour  of 
the  bone  will  be  found  to  be  mure  remarkable  ; it  will  be 
"found  to  be  winter  and  more  dry  than  a healthy  one ; or, 
as  Fallqpius  has  obferved,  it  will  appear  rather  like  dead 
’bone. 

There  will  be  more  fanies  or  fluid  under  the  pericranium, 
and  this  membrane  will  have  a more  livid  afpctl. 

In  this  Hate  of  matters,  if  the  dura  mater  be  denuded,  it 
will  be  iound  to  be  detached  from  the  iiifide  of  the  cranium, 
to  have  loH  its  bright  fllvcr  hue,  and  to  be  fmeared  over 
with  a kind  of  mucus  or  pus.  Every  hour  after  this  period 
all  the  fymptoms  are  exafperated  ; the  head-ache  and  third 
become  more  intenfe,  the  Hrength  decrcafes,  the  rigours  are 
more  frequent,  and,  at  laH,  convulfive  motions,  attended  ia 
fome  with  delirium,  in  others  with  paralylls,  or  comatole 
Hupidity,  finifli  the  tragedy. 

if  the  fcalp  is  now  divided,  a very  offenfive  difcoloured 
fluid  will  he  found  lying  on  the  bare  and  altered  craniura. 
If,  at  this  period,  a perforation  is  made  in  the  bone,  matter 
will  be  found  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  generally  in 
conliderable  quantity,  but  different  in  different  cafes,  and 
circumflances.  Sometimes  it  wdll  be  in  great  abundance, 
and  diffufed  over  a very  large  part  of  the  membrane  ; and 
fometimes  the  quantity  will  be  lefs,  and  confequently  the 
fpacc  whicli  it  occupies  fmaller.  Sometimes  it  lies  only  on 
the  exterior  fuiTace  of  the  dura  mater  ; and  fometimes  it  is 
between  it  and  the  pia  mater,  or  alfo  on  the  furface,  or  in 
the  fubllance  of  the  brain 

The  foregoing  mifehief  is  entirely  the  confequence  of  the 
contufioH  which  the  head  has  fuffered.  But  it  deferves 
•attention,  tlrat  as  tlie  inflammation  and  Ceparation  of  the 
dura  mater  arc  not  immediate  confequences  of  the  violence, 
fo  neither  are  the  fymptoms  immediate,  feldom  coming  on 
until  fome  days  have  paffe<L 

We  have  next  to  confidcr  the  cafe  where  the  fcalp  has 
been  wounded,  either  by  the  accidental  violence,  or  by 
the  furgeon  making  an  incifioii  immediately  afterwards 
for  the  examination  of  the  bone.  Here  the  wound  will, 
for  fome  little  time,  have  nothing  particular  about  it  ; 
lint  after  a few  days,  any  favourable  appearances  which 
it  may  have  put  on  will  vanifli ; the  lore  will  lofe  its  florid 
complexion  and  granulated  lurface ; will  become  pale, 
glaffy,  and  flabby  ; inflead  of  good  matter,  it  will  dif- 
charge  only  a thin  difcoloured  fanies  ; the  lint  with  whi*h 
it  is  dreffed,  inflead  of  coming  off  eafily,  a*  in  a kindl-y 
fuppurating  fore,  will  Hick  to  all  parts  of  it ; and  the  peri- 
cranium 
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cranium,  iiiftead  of  adhering  firmly  to  llie  bone,  will  fepa- 
eate  from  it  all  round  to  fome  diftance  from  the  edges. 

This  alteration  in  the  face  and  circumftanccs  of  the  fore  is 
produced  merely  by  thedifeafed  (late  of  the  parts  underneath 
tlie  (l<ul^  as  is  deraonilrably  proved,  by  ob'erving  that  the 
bad  afpecl  of  the  wound,  and  the  fpontaneous  reparation  of 
the  pericranium,  are  always  confined  to  tliat  part  which  covers 
the  altered  or  injured  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  and  do  not  at 
all  affeft  the  rell  of  the  fcalp  v nay,  obferves  Mr.  Pott,  if  it 
has  by  accident  been  wounded  in  any  other  part,  or  a por- 
tion has  been  removed  from  any  part  where  no  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  dura  mater,  no  fuch  feparation  will  happen. 
The  detachment  above  will  always correijiond  to  tliat  below, 
amd  be  found  no  where  elfe. 

At  firfi  the  e-Kpofed  part  of  the  flcull  appears  whiter  and 
more  dry  tlKin  natural,  and  in  proportion  as  the  dura  mater 
fuppurates  or  becomes  lluughy,  the  bone  inclines  more  and 
more  to  a kind  of  purulent  hue,  or  whitifh  yellow.  It 
deferves  notice,  likewife,  that  if  the  blow  has  occurred  near 
3 future,  and  the  fubjeft  is  young,  fuch  future  often  fepa- 
rates  fo  as  to  let  through  it  a loole  painful  fungus.  At 
this  period  alfo  the  head  and  face  are  frequently  attacked 
with  erylipelas. 

The  above  deferibed  efR'fts  of  certain  contufions  of  the 
head  are  frequently  fnind  to  accompany  filTures  and  unde- 
prelfed  fraflures  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  extravafations  of 
fluid,  where  the  bone  is  entire  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  fays 
Mr.  Pott,  all  thefe  do  often  happen  without  the  concurrence 
of  this  individual  mifehief.  All  this  is  matter  of  accident  ; 
but  let  the  otirer  circumllances  be  what  they  may,  the  fpoiv 
taneous  ieparation  of  the  altered  pericranium,  in  confcqueiice 
of  a fevere  blow,  is  almoll  always  followed  by  a fuppuration 
between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater  ; a rircumltance,  which 
Mr.  Pott  points  out  ns  highly  worthy  of  attention  in  filfurcs 
and  undeprefled  fraftures  of  the  flcull,  becaufe  it  is  from  this 
caufe  principally  that  the  bad  fymptoms,  and  the  hazard  in 
fuch  cafes,  arife. 

The  fituation  of  extravafated  blood  within  the  cranium  is 
often  uncertain  ; but  that  of  inflammation  and  fuppuration 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  confequence  of  external  violence,  is 
almoll  *’ur"ly  indicated,  even  when  the  fkin  is  quite  free  from 
wound,  or  othe-  mark  of  injury,  by  a puffy,  circumferibed, 
indolent  tumour  ol  the  fcalp,  and  a fpontaneous  feparation 
of  the  pericranium  from  the  flcull  under  tlic  fwclling. 

It  (hould  be  underftood  that  none  of  the  bad  fymptoms 
are  owing  to  the  fecefiion  of  the  pericranium,  but  to  t];e 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  Hence,  though  tlie  fcalp 
may  be  fo  wounded  or  torn  by  any  accident,  as  to  leave  a 
part  of  the  flcull  quite  bare,  the  pericranium  being  feparated 
bv  the  violence,  yet  if  the  force  has  not  been  fuch  as  to 
affeC\  the  dura  mater,  the  alannlng  train  of  evils  above  ex- 
plained do  not  follow.  Here  tlie  befl;  pradlice  is  to  lay 
down  the  fcalp  in  its  natural  fituation  again,  and  give  it  the 
opportunity  of  uniting. 

It  remains  for  us  to  confider  the  treatment  of  the  refpec- 
tive  cafes,  where  there  is  either  danger  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  coming  on,  or  where  the  affection  adlually 
prevails,  attended  with  the  formidable  fymptoms  already  de- 
tailed. 

Every  man  of  experience  will  coincide  with  Mr.  Pott,  that 
of  all  the  remedies  in  the  power  of  art,  for  inflammations  of 
membranous  parts,  there  is  none  equal  to  phlebotomy,  and 
that  if  anv  tiling  c.iii  particularly  contribute  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  ills  likely  to  follow  fevere  contufions  of  the  head, 
it  is  tills  kind  of  evacuation  : but  then  it  mull  be  made  life 
of  m fuch  a manner  as  to  become  truly  a prcceiitive  ; that 
is,  it  mutt  be  made  ufe  cf  immediately  and  freely. 


There  will  often  be  fome  difficulty  in  perfuading  a p'erfon, 
who  has  had  what  may  be  called  only  a knock  on  the  pate, 
to  fubniit  to  fuch  difeipline,  efpecially  if  he  finds  hiinfelf 
tolerably  well : yet,  in  many  inflances,  the  timely  ufe,  or  the 
ncgledt  of  this  Angle  remedy,  makes  all  the  difference  Se- 
t ween  fafety  and  fatality.  It  is  true,  that  by  tliis  rnethod 
patients  mull  fometIir.es  be  b’cd,  who  would  efcape  infiaiii- 
mation  of  the  dura  mater  without  fuch  evacuation  ; yet,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  lofs  of  blood,  however  unne- 
cefl'ary  in  thefe  cafes,  never  endangers  life,  while  it  is  fre- 
quently the  means  of  preferving  it.  In  fhort,  wc  muil  agree 
with  Mr.  Pott,  that  if  every  perfon  wlio  meets  with  a fe- 
vere blow  on  the  head  were  to  be  bled,  as  he  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be,  many  a very  valuable  life  would  be  preferved, 
which,  for  want  of  tliis  kind  of  affiflaiice,  is  loll.  Acce- 
leration, or  hardnefs  of  pulfe,  refllefliiefs,  anxiety,  and  any 
degree  of  fever,  after  a fmart  blow  on  the  head,  are  alvs'ays 
to  be  fufpecled  and  attended  to.  Immediate,  plcntifi  ],  and 
repeated  evacuations  have,  in  many  inflances,  removed  thefe 
complaints  in  perfons,  to  whom,  Mr.  Pott  believe.s,  very 
terrible  mifehief  would  have  happened,  had  not  fuch  prccaui 
tion  been  ufed.  From  thefe  obfervations,  however,  let  it  not 
be  concluded,  that  earlv  bleeding  will  always  prove  a cCrtaiii  ' 
prefervative  ; like  all  other  liuman  means  it  is  fallible  ; but, 
if  it  fometimes  fails,  it  alfo  fuccecds  to  a greater  extent  than 
any  other  known  plan. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  has  produced 
matter  under  the  cranium,  the  fluid  ought  to  be  difeharged 
tlirough  a perforation  of  tlie  bone.  Tliis  operation  ought 
always  to  be  done  immecTiateiy  when  the  above  deferibed 
fymptoms  rranifen;  the  nature  of  tlie  cafe.  The  fpou.taneous 
feparation  of  the  dura  mater,  if  attended  with'  g(  ncral  - 
diforder  of  the  patient,  with  chillinefs,  horripilatio,  latigucr,  • 
and  fever,  was  invariably  confldered  by  Mr.  Pott  a fiire  in- 
dication of  mifehief  underneath,  and  an  urgcirt  reafon  for 
perforating  the  bone  without  delay.  In  fome  cafes  one  per- 
foration will  fuffice  ; in  others,  more  openings  mufl  be  made. 
This  variation  will  depend  upon  the  dpace  of  detached 
dura  mater,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  collcftcd. 

The  repetition  of  blood-letting,  of  cooling  laxative  me-  ■ 
dicines,  the  ufe  of  antiphloglllic  remedies,  and  a mofl.  drift 
obfervance  of  a low  diet  and  regimen,  are  as  indifpenlably 
reqiiifite  after  trephining  as  before.  The  perforation  obvi- 
ates the  dangerous  effefts  of  the  confinement  of  matter  ; 
but  it  does  nothing  more  ; and  the  inflamed  Ante  of  the 
parts  under  the  flaill  flill  calls  for  our  mod  eanietl  attentiom 
Sec  Pott  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

Fmdures  of  the  Slitll. — Whenever  the  head  is  dricken  with 
a certain  degree  of  violence,  the  efFcft  is  not  limited  to  a 
vehement  conciilTion  of  this  part  of  the  body,  or  to 
bruifing  and  wounding  of  the  fcalp  ; the  boms  forming  the 
craniiiiii  are  alfo  liable  to  be  broken.  V\’hcn  the  weapon, 
or  thing  with  which  the  blow  is  given,  prefents  an  angular 
or  aprojefting  furface,  the  frafture  generally  happens  where 
the  violence  is  immediately  applied  ; but  it  may  occur  at  a 
different  part  of  tlic  head,  when  produced  by  a body  of  a 
certain  width.  The  poffibility  of  fracdures  happening  in  a 
fituation  more  or  lefs  didant  from  that  which  received  the 
blow,  is  explicable  on  the  princijile  cf  the  unequal  re- 
fidnnee  offered  by  the  parietes  of  the  eramum  at  different 
points  of  their  extent.  It  is  to  fuch  cafes  that  the  name  of 
couvUr-fffures  is  given. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  counter-fiffurcs 
are  produced,  let  us  fuppofe  a blow  to  fall  upon  the  os 
frontis,  with  a force  ccjv.ivalent  to  twenty,  winch  bone, 
being  in  the  fituation  of  the  forehead  icmewhr.t  thick,  makes 
a red  dance  equal  to  t-.ver,ty-d.vs.  The  fj’.-Lva  ef  cei'.vmi- 
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Ity,  therefore,  cannot  happen  direftly  in  the  place  ftricken  ; 
the  force  is  tranl'mitted  to  the  orbitar  procefs,  a part  which  is 
thin,  eafily  broken,  and  only  capable  of  making  a refiftance 
expreffed  by  twelve  ; confequently  the  violence,  though 
weakened  in  its  tranfmifiion,  is  ftill  fufficient  to  frafture  this 
laft  procefs.  The  foregoing  reafoning  coincides  with  expe- 
rience. Many  fraftures  of  the  orbitar  proceffes  of  the  os 
frontis  are  met  with  in  praftice,  wliile  that  part  of  the 
bone,  w'hich  forms  the  forehead,  remains  free  from  in- 
jury. This  firft  fpecies  of  counter-fifTure,  though  not 
exatUy  in  the  fituation  where  the  external  violence  was 
applied,  happens  on  a part  of  the  fame  bone  which  received 
the  blow.  There  are  other  cafes,  where  counter-fifTures  oc- 
cur on  feme  bone  adjoining  that  which  was  ftricken,  not- 
withftanding  the  check  which  the  impulfe  muft  experience 
in  crofting  the  futures.  Thus,  blows  on  the  parietal  bone 
frequently  break  the  fquamous  portion  of  the  os  tem- 
poris. 

Such  counter-fiifures  as  happen  to  a part  of  the  flcull, 
diam.etrically  oppofite  the  point  which  received  the  blow, 
notwithftanding  the  equal  thicknefs  of  the  bones  in  both 
places,  admit  of  explanation  by  the  imperfedf  fpherical 
form  of  the  cranium.  Richerand,  Nofog.  Chir.  tom.  2. 

Fradfures  of  the  inner  table  of  the  fltuU,  while  the  exter- 
nal is  fimply  contufed,  are  explicable  by  its  great  fragility^ 
whence  it  has  alfo  been  named  by  feveral  authors  vitreous. 

iDireft  fradlures,  as  well  as  counter-fifTures,  differ  in  point 
of  fituation,  the  extent  of  the  folution  of  continuity,  their 
particular  ffiape,  and  the  fymptoms  with  which  they  arc  fol- 
lowed. Sometimes  the  crack  is  exceedingly  fine  and  minute, 
which  cafe  is  often  called  a capillary  jijfure.  Sometimes  the 
edges  of  the  breach  are  attended  with  a feparation,  more  or 
lefs  confiderable.  In  fome  cafes,  the  fradfure  runs  in  a 
ftraightline  ; in  others  it  is  ftellated.  In  certain  examples,  the 
fplinters  of  bone  are  beaten  inwards,  and  comprefs  the  brain : 
thefe  inftances  are  ufually  named  fraElures  with  deprejfwn. 
On  other  occafions,  the  broken  pieces  keep  their  proper 
level.  But  even  in  the  latter  fort  of  cafe,  the  brain  may  fuf- 
fer  a dangerous  degree  of  preffure  from  an  extravafation  of 
blood  under  the  bone,  fuch  preffure,  indeed,  as  may  urgently 
require  the  application  of  the  trephine.  Yet,  it  ought  to 
be  well  underftood,  that  this  operation  is  not  performed 
becaufe  the  ffcull  is  broken,  butbecaufe  the  brain,  is  daiiger- 
oufly  compreffed  by  a quantity  of  extravafated  blood,  that 
lies  confined  under  the  bone,  and  was  poured  out  of  veflels, 
which  were  ruptured  by  the  fame  violence  as  broke  the 
bone  itfelf. 

Not  only  may  fradlures  of  the  fl<ull  be  complicated  with 
extravafation,  they  may  be  conjoined  with  the  effedts  of  con- 
cuflion.  Depreffed  fradlures  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  an  adfual  laceration  of  the  membranes  and  fubftance  of 
the  brain.  The  recoveries  which  have  been  known  to  fol- 
low the  moil  terrible  wounds  of  this  organ,  as  detailed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  are  both 
curious  and  furprifing.  But,  generally  fjjeaking,  the  danger 
of  all  injuries  of  tlie  head  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  mifehief 
and  violence  done  to  the  brain.  A fradlure  of  the  Ikull,  could 
it  be  occafioned,  and  exill  without  the  leal!  irritation  and  dif- 
turbance  of  the  brain  and  membranes  thereof,  would 
be  attended  with  no  ferious  fymptoms,  and,  of  courfe, 
would  require  only  fimple  treatment.  In  fliort,  the  breach 
of  continuity  would  be  repaired  with  callus,  juft  like  a 
fimilar  injury  in  any  other  bone.  It  is  the  nearnefs  of  the 
brain,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affedled,  cither  by  the 
deprefiion  or  inequality  of  the  bone,  or  by  the  blow  itfelf, 
which  conftitute  at  ence  the  importance  and  danger  of  all 
features  of  the  cranium.  The  ignorant  and  injudicious  are 


apt  to  think,  that  becaufe  the  fttuil  is  broken,  the  trepan 
muft  be  employed,  as  a matter  of  courfe.  Perhaps  the 
doftrines  of  M.  Quefnay,  Pott,  &c.  might  fandion  the 
invariable  ufe  of  the  trephine ; for,  if  the  argument  be  al- 
lowed, that  this  operation  is  proper  as  a preventive  of  the 
bad  fymptoms  to  be  apprehended  in  cafes  of  fradured 
lltulls,  there  cannot  very  well  be  any  cafes  where  the  practice 
would  not  be  juftifiable.  Let  not  an  opinion  of  fuch  con- 
fequence,  how'ever,  be  taken  up  too  haftily,  and  we  lhall 
prefently  adduce  convincing  reafons  againft  its  validity. 

We  muft  firft  confidcr  what  are  the  fymptoms  by  which 
the  exiftence  of  a fradure  of  the  flcull  may  be  known  ? 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  confiderable  obfeurity  prevails  in 
the  diagnolis  of  fuch  accident,  unlefs  it  fo  happen,  that  tlfe 
nature  of  the  cafe  admits  of  being  afeertained  by  the  eye, 
or  the  touch.  What  are  termed  the  rctional  fymptoms  are 
exceedingly  fallacious.  When  a fradurc  of  the  ffcull  oc- 
curs, attended  with  a wound  of  the  fcalp,  and  a denudation 
of  the  broken  part  of  the  bone,  the  furgeon  may  both  fee 
with  his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  fingers,  what  has  happened. 
The  exiftence  of  a fradure  may  likewife  be  afeertained  by 
the  touch,  even  when  the  foft  parts  are  entire,  if  the  folu- 
tion of  continuity  in  the  bone  is  fplintered,  or  accom- 
panied with  a confiderable  depreflion.  When  feveral  of 
the  fragments  are  entirely  detached,  a palpable  crepitus 
will  often  render  the  nature  of  the  accident  ftill  more 
clear. 

Setting  out  of  confideration  fuch  fymptoms,  there  are 
none  which  can  be  regarded  as  charaderiftic  of  a fradure 
of  the  Ikull.  Some  writers  dired  us  to  enquire  whether 
the  patient  was  fenfible,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury, 
of  any  noife,  like  that  of  a pot  breaking.  But  how  are  we 
to  gain  information  on  this  point  from  patients  who  are 
alw'ays  ftunned  at  firft,  and  often  remain  fenfelefs  and  fpeech- 
lefs  a long  w'hile  afterwards  ? Other  authors  lay  ftrefs  on  the 
bleeding  from  the  nofe  and  ears,  a circumftance  entirely 
incidental,  or,  at  moft,  indicative  of  nothing  elfe,  than  that 
the  head  has  fuilained  fome  kind  of  blow',  or  concufiion, 
w’ithout  at  all  informing  us  of  the  degree  of  violence  that 
has  been  applied.  Befides,  every  one  knows  what  flight 
fliocks  will  caufe  this  kind  of  bleeding  in  particular  perfons, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  received  as  a proof  that  the  blow  has 
been  very  powerful.  Even  did  it  prove  that  the  blow  has 
been  violent,  it  w'ould  not  juftify  the  inference,  that  the 
flaill  is  certainly  broken.  In  fliort,  we  may  affert,  that  a 
fradure  of  the  cranium,  without  depreflion,  w'ithout  extra- 
vafation, and  W'ithout  concuflion,  is  generally  not  only  not 
produdive  itfelf  of  any  alarming  effeds,  but  is  alfo  unmarked 
by  any  particular  fymptoms.  Its  exiftence  can  only  be 
afeertained  by  the  eye  or  the  touch  ; and  therefore  its  diag- 
nofis  is  only  eafy,  when  the  i.njury  is  e.xpofed  in  confcqucnce 
of  a wound.  How'ever,  a furgeon  need  not  be  folicitous  to 
find  out  an  undepreffed  fradure  ; for  if  fymptoms  demand 
the  application  of  tiie  trephine,  he  is  to  apply  it  to  the 
bone,  whether  it  is  fracftured  or  not  ; and  if  thefe  fymptoms 
are  abfent,  the  fradure  itfelf  cannot  be  a jull  reafon  for  the 
operation. 

We  muft  not  take  our  leave  of  the  diagnofis  of  thefe 
cafes,  W'ithout  cautioning  fnrgcons  nat  to  he  too  hafty  in 
pronouncing  the  fkull  to  be  fradured.  Bloody  tumou.-s 
of  the  fcalp  often  feel  fo  much  like  fradures  of  the  cra- 
nium w'ith  depreflion,  as  to  make  ilie  moft  experienced  rmn 
incapable  of  a pofitive  decifion.  Th(  fe  cafes  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  prefent  article.  When  tlie  bone  is  bare, 
it  is  poflible  to  miftake  a future,  or  the  furrow'  of  a blood- 
veffcl,  fpr  a fradure,  and  Hippocrates  has  gained  confideral  Ic 
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■honour  by  the  candour  with  which  he  acknowledged  his 
having  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind. 

We  lhall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  a few  obfervations  on 
the  treatment  of  fraftures  of  the  Ikull.  For  the  relief  of 
thefe  cafes,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  ufefulnefs  of 
trepanning  has  been  moil  unrcafonably  magnified.  The 
ncceflity  of  only  praftifing  this  operation  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutcly  requifite,  mult,  be  maoifeft  to  every  one,  who  refletts, 
that  cutting  away  a portion  of  the  Ikull  is  a proceeding  by 
no  means  free  from  the  hazard  of  very  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  We  have  alfo  the  tefiimony  of  feveral  eminent 
iurgical  writers,  that  it  is  an  operation,  generally  fpeaking, 
attended  with  remarkable  ill  fuccefs.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion, however,  to  endeavour  to  infinuate,  that  the  fatal 
terminations  are  not  chiefly  afcribable  to  the  ferious  mifehief 
which  commonly  exills  when  the  operation  is  performed. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  trepanning 
as  a thing,  to  which  recourfe  flrould  never  be  had  without 
llrong  and  urgent  reafon.  Default,  the  moll  eminent  of  the 
modern  French  furgeons,  entirely  abandoned  the  operation 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  praftice,  as  he  found  confiderable 
fuccefs  arife  from  the  employment  of  evacuations.  “ C’ell 
line  obfervation  fort  ancienne,  que  le  peu  de  fucces  de  I’opc- 
ration  du  trepan  pratiquee  a I'Hotel-Dieu  de  Paris  ; foit, 
que  I’air  des  falles,  vicic  par  le  grand  nombre  d’individus, 
qui  s’y  trouvent  raflemblcs,  ou  par  I’humidite  dont  le  voi- 
finage  de  la  riviere  le  charge  conR.amment,  exerce  fur  la 
place,  que  fuccede  I’opcration,  ou  fur  les  membranes  du 
cerveau  mifes  a nu,  une  influence  deletere,  foit  que  ce  fait 
conllant  depende  d’une  autre  caufe  ignoree,  I’opcration  du 
trepan  ell  prefqiie  toujours  fuivie  de  la  mort  des  indivi- 
dus.”  Richerand,  Nofographie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  ii.  p.  266. 
Edit.  2. 

That  the  operation  of  trepanning  is  itfelf  not  exempt 
from  ferious  danger  we  moil  firmly  believe.  We  have  feen 
it  prove  fatal,  wmeii  performed  with  a view  of  relieving  a 
violent  inveterate  head-ache.  Yet  we  cannot  bring  our  mind 
to  believe,  that  Default  was  right  in  rejcCling  the  operation 
altogether.  There  certainly  are  cafes  in  which  it  may  be 
the  means  of  prefervation  as  well  as  others,  in  which  it  may 
exafperate  circumftances  and  render  them  fatal. 

We  have  noticed  that,  in  fradlures  of  the  Ikull,  the  ope- 
ration of  trepanning  was  advifed  by  Pott,  as  a preventive 
of  ill  confequences.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  ftate,  that  this 
praftice  is  now  never  adopted  by  the  moll  eminent  furgeons 
in  tliis  country,  great  as  their  veneration  is  for  fo  dillin- 
guilhed  an  authority.  Many  modern  writers  of  the  highell 
reputation  have  forcibly  reinonllrated  againll  the  method, 
as  M.  Default,  of  Paris  ; Mr.  Deafe,  of  Dublin  ; Mr.  John 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh  ; and  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  London. 

The  reader  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  fraclures  without 
depreflion  are  not,  abllraftedly  confidered,  a jull  caufe  for 
trepanning,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  ikull  is  often 
broken  and  deprelTed,  and  yet  the  fymptoras  may  not  be 
fuch  as  to  demand  the  operation,  and  the  patient  has  the 
bell  chance  of  recovery  when  it  is  not  performed.  Tlic 
more  the  prefent  fubjett  is  lludied,  the  greater  will  be  the 
conviclion,  that  there  is  only  one  genuine  reafon  for  tre- 
panning, and  that  is,  when  fymptoms  of  a dangerous 
degree  of  prefTure  on  the  brain  exill,  which  fymptoms  are 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  Extuavasation.  When 
they  prevail,  the  operation  is  to  be  done,  whether  the  fltull 
is  broken  or  not ; whether  it  be  deprefled  or  retain  its  pro- 
per level. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  feveral  cafes  of  fraflure  of 
the  cranium  with  depreflion,  which  terminated  favourably, 
although  no  operation  was  performed.  I'his  judicious  fur- 
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geon  thinks,  that  thefe  cafes,  as  well  as  a great  many  others 
on  record,  prove,  that  a flight  degree  of  prelTure  does  not 
derange  the  fundlions  of  the  brain  for  a limited  time  alter 
its  application  ; and  all  thofe  patients  whom  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  for  any  length  of  time  alter  the  acci- 
dent, continued  as  well  as  if  nothing  ot  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened to  them.  In  Mr.  Hill’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  two 
inftances  of  this  fort  are  related,  and  Mr.  Hill  knew  both 
the  patients  for  many  years  afterwards  ; yet  no  inconveni- 
ence arofe.  Indeed,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  prel- 
fure  which  caufed  no  ill  dfefts  at  a time  w'hen  the  contents 
of  the  cranium  filled  its  cavity  entirely,  fliould  afterwards 
prove  injurious  when  they  have  adapted  themfelves  to  its 
altered  fi/.e  and  lhape.  Severe  illnels,  it  muii  be  confeffed, 
does  often  intervene  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and 
the  time  of  recovery  ; and  many  furgeons  might  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  to  the  preffure  on  the  brain  ; but  it 
occurs  quite  as  formidably  when  the  deprelTed  portion  is 
elevated.  If  a furgeon,  prepoffelfed  with  the  opinion,  that 
elevation  of  the  bone. is  necefl'ary  in  every  inllance  of  frac- 
ture of  the  lltull  with  depreflion,  Ihould  have  afted  upon 
this  opinion  in  feveral  of  the  cafes  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
has  related,  and  afterwards  have  employed  proper  evacua- 
tions, the  patients  would  probably  have  had  no  fatal  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  recoveries  would  naturally  have  been  imputed 
to  the  particular  mode  of  treatment ; yet  thefe  cafes  ended 
well  without  any  operation. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  neceflity  of 
trepanning  depends  entirely  on  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms, which  are  known  to  proceed  from  the  exiilence  of 
preffure  on  the  brain.  (See  Extravasation.)  To  tre- 
pan the  flvull  merely  becaufe  it  is  broken,  is  as  abfurd  as  to 
cut  the  arm  becaufe  it  is  fraftured  : it  is  only  adding  one 
fpecies  of  violence  to  another.  We  have  feen  that,  even 
when  the  frafture  is  depreifed,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow 
that  the  operation  is  proper : in  fadl,  it  is  always  improper, 
unlefs  there  are  evident  figns  that  the  degree  of  prefl'ure, 
thus  produced,  is  the  caufe  of  exilting  dangerous  fymp- 
toms. 

If,  then,  fradlures  of  the  cranium  with  depreflion  do  not 
invariably  require  trepanning,  it  may  readily  be  conceived, 
that  the  operation  mull  be  ftill  lefs  frequently  neceflary 
when  the  fradlure  is  undepreffed.  In  fuch  cafe,  indeed, 
the  fradlure  itfelf  can  never  demand  this  proceeding.  But, 
nevertlielefs,  it  may  be  right  and  indifpenfable  on  other  ac- 
counts, fince  the  brain  may  at  the  fame  time  be  dangeroufly 
comprefl'ed  by  an  extravafation  of  blood,  or,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difordcr,  by  matter  formed  under  the  Jkull  in  con- 
fequence  of  inflammation.  However,  it  fltould.be  well 
underllood,  that  the  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the 
parts  beneath  the  flcull,  which  Mr.  Pott  was  fp  anxious  to 
prevent  by  trepanning  early,  do  not  arife  from  the  occurrence 
of  a breach  in  the  cranium,  but  are  chiefly,  if  not,  altogether, 
the  confequences  of  the  fame  violence,  which  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  fradlure.  Flence,  it  is  obvious,  that  removing 
a portion  of  the  bone  cannot  have  the  Icall  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation  and  fuppuration,  which  mult  inevita- 
bly refult  from  the  external  ..violence  that  was  firll  applied 
to  the  head  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  a removal  being  an 
additional  violence,  mull  rather  have  the  eflfedl  of  increaling 
the  unavoidable  inflammatory  mifehief. 

fradlure  of  the  Ikull,  unattended  with  urgent  fymp- 
tpms,  and  not  brought  into  the  furgeon’s  view  by  any  acci- 
dental wound  of  the  integuments,  often  remains  for  ever 
undifeovered  and  unknown  ; and  as  no  benefit  could  arife 
from  laying  it  bare  by  an  incifion,  fuch  pradlice  ihould  never 
be  adapted.  The  pradlitioncr  ought  oidy  to  make*himfclf 
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officious  in  this  way,  when  he  can  accompliili  by  it  fome 
better  objeft  than  the  merely  fatisfyin<r  his  own  curiofity. 
Now,  lince  the  removal  of  prelTure  off  the  furface  of  the 
brain  is  the  only  admiffible  reafon  for  ever  perforating  the 
cranium,  and  fmee  dividing  the  fcalp  cannot  be  iifeful,  unlefs 
preparatory  to  fuch  operation,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  (hould  ever  be  done,  excepting  fiich  fymp- 
toms  exiil  as  unequivocally  denote  the  prevalence  of  a dan- 
geious  degree  of  preffure  on  the  brain,  caufed  either  by 
matter,  extravafated  blood,  or  depreffed  portion  of  the 
fkull. 

The  true  mode  of  preventing  the  bad  effedfs  frequently 
following,  but  not  arifing  from  fimole  frifturcs  of  the  flcull, 
(by  which  we  mean  cafes  unaccompanied  by  urgent  fymp- 
toms  of  preffure,)  is  not  to  trepan,  but  to  put  in  practice 
all  kinds  of  antiphlogillic  means.  For  this  purpole,  let 
the  patient  be  repeatedly  and  copioufly  bled,  both  in  the 
arm  and  temporal  arteries  ; let  him  be  properly  purged  ; 
give  him  antimonials  ; keep  him  -on  the  lowed  diet  ; let 
him  remain  in  the  mod  quiet  fituation  poffible  ; and  if,  not- 
w’ithdanding  fuch  deps,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  continue  to  increafe,  let  his  head  be  fliaven,  and 
a large  blider  be  applied  to  it.  When,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe 
meafures,  matter  forms  under  the  cranium,  attended  with 
fymptoms  of  preflure,  a puffy  tumour  of  the  injured  part 
of  the  fcalp,  or  thofe  changes  of  the  wound  (if  there  be 
one),  whicii  Mr.  Pott  has  fo  excellently  deferibed,  and  w'e 
have  already  related  ; not  a moment  {hould  be  lod  in  de- 
laying  to  perforate  the  bone  with  a trephine,  fo  as  to  give 
vent  to  the  matter  colle£fed  underneath. 

Before  concluding,  we  have  one  important  caution  to 
offer,  which  is,  in  all  cafes  of  injuries  of  the  head  from 
external  violence,  to  continue  an  antiphlogidic  regimen  at 
lead  a month  after  any  ferious  accident  of  this  defeription  ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  inflammation  of  the 
brain  to  follow  injuries  of  the  head  a very  confiderable  time 
after  the  patients  have  had  reafon  to  fancy  themfelves  in 
perfect  fafety.  Pott  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  ; Difeafe  on 
Wounds  of  the  Head  : Hill’s  Cafes  in  Surgery;  Aberne- 
thy  on  Injuries  of  the  Head  ; Cooper’s  Diflionary  of 
Praftical  Surgery,  &c. 

Odier  fubjedls,  immediately  connedled  with  the  preceding, 
will  be  found  under  the  articles  Compression,  Concussion, 
Extravasation,  and  Trepanning. 

INK,  a liquor  wherewith  to  write  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment. 

Ink,  Printing.  See  Printing. 

Ink,  Writing,  is  commonly  made  of  copperas  and  galls, 
and-gum  arabic ; but  other  adringent  plants  may  ferve  the 
fame  purpofe  ; fuch  as  oak-bark,  red  rofes,  logwood,  or 
fumach.  Mr.  Boyle  feems  to  doubt  whether  all  adringent 
vegetables  will  do  tlie  fame. 

M any  are  the  preparations  and  methods  of  compounding 
the  materials  for  making  of  writing  ink.  For  many  years 
the  ink  mod  generally  ufed  by  European  writers  has  been 
the  infufion  of  galls  and  other  adringent  vegetables,  con- 
taining gallic-acid,  rendered  black  by  fulphate  of  iron,  and 
thickened  by  the  addition  of  a little  gum  or  fugar.  This 
compofition,  however,  is  liable  to  fade  ; but  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  method  of  totally  difeharging  the  traces  of 
common  ink  by  the  application  of  the  oxigenaled  muriatic 
acid,  more  ferious  confequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  univerfal  ufe  of  the  common  atramentous  fluid,  than  the 
decay  of  its  colour  from  age  ; for  it  is  well  known  that, 
while  the  fulphate  of  iron  remains  ®n  the  paper,  the  colour 
of  the  wriiiiig  may  be  redored  by  walhing  tiie  MS.  with 
frefh  infusion  of  galls.  W.e  have  feveral  receipts  in  Nichol- 


fon’s  Philofophical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  qto.,  for  com- 

pofing  ink  capable  of  refilling  the  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid. 

Macquer,  in  the  Chemical  Diilionary,  gives  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  making  good  ink.  In  four  French  pints  of 
common  water  or  beer,  let  a pound  of  bruifed  galls  be  in- 
fufed  twenty-four  hours  without  boiling  j to  this  add  fix 
ounces  of  gum  arabic  ; and  when  the  gum  is  diffolved,  fix 
ounces  of  green  vitriol,  which  will  foon  give  it  the  black 
colour  ; the  liquor  is  then  to  be  drained  through  a hair- 
fieve. 

The  following  method  has  been  recommended  by  expe- 
rience, and  is  eafily  and  fpeedily  pradifed.  To  a gallon  of 
boiling  water,  put  fix  ounces  of  blue  galls,  grofsly  pounded, 
and  three  ounces  of  copperas ; dir  the  mixture  well  toge- 
ther, and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  gum  arabic  pounded. 
After  ftin'ing  the  whole  thoroughly,  leave  it  to  fettle,  and 
the  next  day'  drain  it  oft'  from  the  dregs  for  ufe.  See  Iris 
lutea  palujlris. 

The  following  compofition  will  make  a very  good  black 
writing  ink.  Take  a gallon  of  foft  water,  and  boil  in  it 
a pound  of  chips  of  logwood  for  about  half  an  hour  ; pour 
the  decoftion  boiling  liot  on  a pound  of  the  bed  Aleppo 
galls  powdered,  and  two  ounces  of  pomegranate  peels,  put 
into  a proper  veffel.  After  having  dirred  them  \wll  toge- 
ther  with  a wooden  fpatula,  place  them  in  the  fundiine  in 
fummer,  or  within  the  wermth  of  any  fire  in  winter,  for 
three  or  four  days,  dirring  the  mixture  occafionally.;  then 
add  half  a pound  of  green  viti'jol  powdered,  and  let  the 
mixture  remain  four  or  five  days  v^ore,  occafionally  dir- 
ring  it  ; and  then  add  four  ounces  of  gw^ti  arabic  diffolved 
in  a quart  of  boiling  water ; and  after  the  has  fettled, 
drain  it  off  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  keep  Ik  well 
Hopped  for  ufe. 

Mr.  De'aval  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Colours,”  p.  37;  in- 
forms us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  filings,  he 
had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and  durable  ink, 
but  by  means  of  it,  without  the  addition  of  any  acid,  dyed 
filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a good  and  lading  black.  But 
this  kind  of  ink,  though  the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  tlrat 
of  any  other,  may  be  ealily  difeharged,  either  Sy  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by  fimple  water ; becaaife  it  doth 
not  penetrate  the  paper  in  fuch  a manner  as  is  ncceffary  to 
preferve  it  from  the  inftantancous  adlion  of  the  acid  or  of  the. 
water.  During  the  aftion  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  ■ 
iron  in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a very  confiderable  effeh-- 
vefcence  takes  place,  and  a quantity  of  air  is  difeharged,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

Many  of  themore  volatile  kinds  of  oil  may  beufed  in  writing,- 
if  reduced  to  a proper  confiilence  by  the  addition  of  •gum  or 
refin.  Tolerable  ink  may  be  made  by  diffolving  30  grains  of 
common  refin  in  90  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  tem- 
pering the  folution  with  lyl  grains  of  lamp-black,  and  2|  of 
indigo.  In  a dry  date,  this  compofition  refills  theaflion  of 
water,  but  not  of  fpirit.  Copal  is  much  fuperior  to  refirr; 
it  will  diffolve  in  only  few  liquids.  It  may  be  diffolved, 
however,  in  oil  of  lavender.  The  only  inconvenience  at-’ 
tending  the  ufe  of  copal  in  the  compofition  of  ink  is;  that  it 
is  foluble  at  a low  temperature.  Ink  may  be  compoled  of - 
oil  of  lavender,  copal,  and  lamp-black  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : Take  oil  of  lavender  200  grains,  copal,  in  powder, 
2^  grains,  and  lamp-black  from  2\  to  3 grains.  With  the  ■ 
affidance  of  a gentle  heat,  diffolve  the  copal  in  the  oil  of 
lavender  in  a fmall  glafs  phial,  and  then  mix  the  lamp-black  . 
with  the  folution  upon  a marble  flab,  or  other  fmooth  fuf- 
face.  Put  the  compofition  into  the  bottle,  and  keep  it  from 
the  air.  After  the  repofe  of  fome  hours,  the  rink  muff  be 
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■'•well  fliaken,  and  ftirred  with  a piece  of  wire  before  it  is’  ufrd  ; 
if  it  be  too  thick,  it  nnift  be  diluted  with  a little  oil  of  la- 
vender, oil  of  turpentine,  Or  alcohol.  The  facility  of  wri- 
ting with  this  coinpofition  depends  much  on  the  quantity  of 
the  colouring  matter.  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  8vo. 

As  the  duration  of  records,  and  other  valuable  writings, 
depends  much  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  ink  employed.  Dr. 
Lewis  has  thought  this  fubjeft  w'orthy  of  his  attention. 
The:  chief  imperfedtion  of  common  inks  is,  that  they  decay  in 
time,  and  at  lalt  the  writing  becomes  invifible.  From  ex- 
periments made  by  that  author,  he  infers,  that  the  decay  of 
inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a deficiency  of  galls  ; that  the  galls 
are  the  moll  perilhable  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe, 
which  gives  the  greatell  blacknefs  at  firll  (which  is  about 
equal  parts  with  the  vitriol)  being  infufficient  to  maintain 
the  colour  ; that  for  a durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
- cannot  be  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol  ; that 
it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  leflening  the  blacknefs  of 
the  ink;  that  by  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  water,  the  ink 
was  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable  ; that  diftilled  water, 
rain  water,  and  h.trd  fpring-water,  had  the  fame  effefts  ; 
that  white  wine  produced  a deeper  black  colour  than  water ; 
that  the  colour  produced  by  vinegar  was  deeper  than  that  by 
wine  ; that  proof  fpirit  extrafted  only  a reddifli-brown 
' tinge,'  and  reftilicd  fpirit  a paler  brown  ; that  the  laft  men- 
tioned tindlures  funk  into,  and  fpread  upon  the  paper  ; and 
hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpirit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is 
frequently  direfted,  to  prevent  mouldinefs  or  freezing;  that 
other  aftringents,  as  oak  bark,  billort,  floe-bark,  &c.  wete 
not  fo  effcdlual  as  galls,  nor  gave  fo  good  a black,  the  co- 
lour produced  by  moll  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being 
grecnilh ; that  the  juice  of  floes  did  not  produce  a black 
colour  with  martial  vitriol ; but  that,  neverthelefs,  the 
writing  made  with  it  became  black,  and  was  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  ; that  inks  made  with  fatu- 
rated  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  acetous  acids,  in 
tartar,  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior  to  the  ink  made 
with  martial  vitriol ; that  the  colour  of  ink  was  depraved 
by  adding  quicklime,  which  was  done  with  an  intention  of 
deftroying  any  fuperabundant  acid  which  might  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  the  ink  ; that 
the  bed  method  of  preventing  the  effefts  of  this  fuperabun- 
dant acid  is  probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it  ; 
and  that  this  conjefture  was  confirmed  by  an  inftance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  colour  of 
an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long  immerfed  ; and 
laftly,  that  n decoftion  of  logwood  ufed  inftead  of  water, 
fenfibly  improved  both  the  beauty  and  deepnefs  of  the 
black,  without  difpofing  it  to  fade.  The  fame  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by 
^keeping  the  colouring  matter  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  but  alfo 
by  preventing  the  ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  is  collefted  on  each  itrok^  of  the  pen. 
Sugar,  which  is  fometimes  added  to  inks,  was  found  to  be’ 
much  lefs  cffeftual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the  inconvenience 
of  prewnting  the  drying  of  the  ink.  The  colour  of  ink  is 
found  to  be  greatly  injured,  by  keeping  the  ink  in  veflels 
made  of  copper,  or  of  lead,  and  probably  of  any  other 
metal  excepting  iron,  which  the  vitriolic  acid  can  diflblve. 
I'lie  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  belt  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  for  ink  ; one  part  of  green  vitriol, 
orfe  part  of  powdered  logwood,  and  three  parts  of  pow- 
dered Aleppo,  or  blue  galls.  The  bed  menftruum  appears 
to  be  vinegar  or  white  wine,  though  for  common  ufe  water 
is  fufficient.  If  the  ink  be  required  to  be  of  a full  colour,  a 
quart,  or  at  mofl;  three  pints,  of  liquor  may  be  allowed  to 
three  ounces  of  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the 


other  two  ingredients.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be 
added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor  ; though  the  more  gum  we 
can  employ,  confidently  with  due  freedom  of  writing,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ink  will  be  the  more  durable.  The  in- 
gredients may  be  all  put  together  at  once  in  a convenient 
veflel,  and  well  fliaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  im- 
prove by  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients ; or  it  may  be 
made  more  expeditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and  vitriol  to 
a decoftion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  mendruum.  To 
the  ink,  after  it  has  been  fepar.ated  from  the  feculencies, 
fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from  which  the  fine  dud  has 
been  fifted,  together  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  iron,  maybe 
added,  by  which  its  durability  will  be  fecured. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  fays  the  fame  ingenious 
writer,  that  the  inks  ufed  in  former  times  were  far  more 
durable  than  thofe  of  later  years ; many  modern  records  being 
more  decayed  than  manuferipts  of  inuch  greater  antiquity, 
of  which  we  have  iiiftances  in  the  Letters  of  Camillo  Pa- 
derni,  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1753 
and  175' 4.  Dr.  Lewis  made  feveral  experiments,  in  order  to 
recover  the  compofition  of  this  durable  ink.  Indead  of  oil 
which  is  ufed  in  the  printers’  ink,  he  mixed  both  lamp-black 
"and  ivory-black  with  a folution  of  gum  arabic  ; this  liquor 
wrote  of  a fine  black  colour,  but  when  dry,  it  rubbed  off 
entirely  by  moidutev  Concluding,  therefore,  that  the  co- 
lour could  not  be  fuffioiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily 
cement,  and  as  oils  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids  by  the 
rinterveiition  of  gum,  he  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter  printers’ 
• varnilh  with  about  half  its  weight  of  a thick  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  working  them  well  together  in  a mortar,  and  beat 
this  mafs  with  lamp-,black,  adding  water  by  little  and  little, 
and  continuing  the  rubbing,  till  the  mixture  became  of  a due 
confidence  for  writing.  This  produced  charafters  of  a full 
browniflv  black  colour,  which  could  not  be  difeharged  by 
rubbing,  nor  walked  out  fo  readily  as  the  foregoing.  Indead 
of  the  printers'  varnifh,  or  boiled  oil,  linfeed-oil  was  mixed 
in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and  lamp-black,  and  the 
mixture  diluted  with  water  ; and  the  ink  thus  obtained  w'as 
much  the  fame  as  the  other.  To  prevent  the  difeharge  by 
water,  fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  or  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing,  mud  be  ufed,  which  will 
admit  the  ink  to  fink  a little  into  its  fubdance ; and  thus 
the  charafters  will  be  as  fixed  as  can  be  defired.  Such  Dr. 
Lewis  found  to  be  the  ancient  inks,  that  were  fo  durable. 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot, 
or  lamp-black,  and  the  compofition  of  writing  ink  from 
lamp-black  and  gum.  Diofeorides  fets  doWn  the  proper- 
tion  of  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one  of  gum.  This  mix- 
ture was  formed  into  cakes  or  rolls,  and  dried  in  the  fun, 
which  were  occafionally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  Indian 
ink  is  with  us  for  painting.  The  ancients  were  fenfible  that 
thefe  inks  were  liable  to  be  difeharged  by  water,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  this  imperfeftion,  according  to  Pliny, 
by  ufing  vinegar,  indead  of  w-ater,  for  tempering  the  mix- 
ture of  lamp  black  and  gam,  which  promotes  the  'finking 
into  the  paper.  After  all,  none  of  thefe  inks  can  be  dif- 
eharged otherwife  than  by  delign  ; which  is  the  cafe  with 
refpeft  to  the  vitriolic  inks,  and  thofe  of  printed  books  and 
copper-plates. 

In  the  coutfe  of  Dr.  Lewis’s  experiments,  a farther  im- 
provement occurred  to  him,  which  was  that  of  ufing  the 
common  vitriolic  ink,  indead  of  water,  for  tempering  the 
anciertt  mixture  of  giim  and  lamp-black.  By  this  method 
the  writings  will  hare  the  durability  of  thofe  of  former  times, 
with  all  the  advantage  that  refults  from  the  vitriolic  ink 
fixing  itfelf  in  the  p.aper.  Common  writing  ink  may,  in 
R 2 many 
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many  cafep,  be  improved  by  a fmall  addition  of  the  ancient 
compofition,  or  of  the  common  Indian  ink.  Lewis’s  Com- 
merce of  Arts,  See.  ^ i6. 

Mr.  Aftle,  in  his  “ Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing,’’  in- 
culcates the  necdlity  of  making  ink  durable  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  fuggefts  a comparifon  of  the  rolls  and  records  that 
have  been  written  from  the  15th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
17th,  with  the  writings  that  remain  from  the  yth  to  the  12th 
centuries.  Thefe  are  in  excellent  prefervation  ; but  the 
former,  though  of  more  modern  date,  are  defaced  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  they  are  fcarcely  vifible.  Mr.  AlUe  agrees  with 
Dr.  Lewis  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ancient  inks  were  com- 
pofed  of  foot  or  ivory  black  inllead  of  the  galls,  copperas, 
and  gums,  which  form  the  compofition  of  our’s.  Befides 
their  black  ink,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours,  as 
red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was  frequently 
ufed  in  Latin  MSS.,  cfpecially  in  the  latter  ages;  and  it 
was  frequently  employed  in  hgnatures  by  the  guardians  of 
the  Greek  emperors  till  their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or 
yellow  ink  was  feldom  ufed  except  in  MSS.,  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Aftle,  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe  for  thefe 
600  years.  Some  kinds  of  charadfers,  particularly  the 
metallic,  were  burnilhed.  Wax  was  ufed  by  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  as  a varnifti,  elpecially  by  the  former,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  9th  century.  This  continued  a long  time 
in  vogue.  Dr.  (fir  Charles)  Blagden,  in  the  Phil.  'Pranf. 
vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  451,  &c.  has  propofed  a new  method  ef  re- 
covering the  legibility  of  decayed  writings.  With  this 
view  he  made  fome  experiments  on  parchment  and  vellum 
MSS.,  with  which  he  was  furniihed  by  Mr.  Aftle,  employ- 
ing thofe  chemical  re -agents  which  feemed  belt  adapted  to 
his  purpofe,  viz.  alkalies,  both  (imple  and  phlogifticated, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.  The  general  re- 
fult  (hewed,  that  the  ink  anciently  ufed,  at  leaft  in  thefe 
MSS.,  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  prefent ; and  the 
greater  durability  of  the  more  ancient  inks  appeared  to  de- 
pend very  much  on  a better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  viz.  the  parchment  or  vellum. 
He  fufpedfed,  however,  that  the  ancient  inks  contained  a 
rather  lefs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more  modern  ; and 
perhaps  more  gum  was  ufed  then,  or  polfibly  they  were 
wadied  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnilh,  though  not  fuch  as 
gave  any  glofs.  It  occurred  to  our  author,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  methods  of 
reftoring  legibility  to  decayed  writings  might  be  to  join 
phlogillicatcd  alkali  with  the  remaining  calx  of  iron.  In 
order  to  bring  this  idea  to  the  teft,  lie  made  feveral  experi- 
ments, for  which  we  refer  to  his  paper,  ubi  fupra.  The 
method  now  commonly  praftifed  to  reftore  old  writings  is 
the  wetting  of  them  with  an  infufion  of  galls  in  white  wine. 
This  has  certainly  a great  effed: : but,  like  the  phlogifticated 
alkali,  it  is  apt  to  ftain  the.  fubftance  in  which  the  writing 
was  made.  Sir  Charles  Blagden  fuggefts,  that  a phlogifti- 
calcd  alkali,  better  adapted  to  this  purpofe  than  the  common, 
might  be  prepared,  by  rendering  it  as  free  as  polTible  from 
iron,  diluting  it  to  a certain  degree,  or  fubftitutng  the  vola- 
tile alkali  for  the  fixed.  This  would  ferve  to  bring  out  a 
jjrodigious  body  of  colour  upon  letters  which  were  before 
fo  pale  as  to  be  al:«ioft  invifible,  and  it  would  be  preferable 
to  the  infufion  of  galls  in  this  refpeft,  that  it  produces  its 
effed  immediately,  .and  may  be  confined  to  thofe  letters 
only  for  which  fuch  afiiftance  is  wanted. 

In  the  “ Monthly  Review”  of  the  volume  of  Tranfadions 
above  cited,  the  following  method  is  propofed  forpreventing 
ink  from  ddaying.  It  confifts  in  walking  over  the  paper  on 
which  the  writing  is  to  be. made  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  FrufCau  blue  ; and  by  writing  upoa.it  afterwards  with 


common  ink,  a ground  of  Prufiian  blue  is  formed  under 
every  ftroke;  which  will  remain  ftrong  after  the  black  has 
been  decayed  by  the  weather,  or  dellroyed  by  acids.  The 
ink  will  thus  bear  a larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  firft,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of  appearing  blacker  when  firft 
svritten. 

Ink  Povuler  may  be  prepared,  by  infufing  a pound  of 
galls  powdered,  and  three  ounces  of  pomegranate-peels,  in  a 
gallon  of  foft  water  for  a week,  in  a gentle  heat  ; and 
then  llraining  o(f  the  fluid  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth. 
Add  to  it  eight  ounces  of  vitriol  dilfolved  in  a quart  of 
water,  and  let  them  remain  for  a day  or  two  ; preparing 
in  the  mean  time  a decodion  of  logwood,  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  the  chips  in  a gallon  of  water,  till  one-third  be 
wafted,  and  then  draining  the  remaining  fluid  while  it  is  hot. 
Mix  this  decodion  and  the  folution  of  galls  and  vitriol  to- 
gether, and  add  five  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  and  then  evapo« 
rate  the  mixture  over  a common  fire  to  about  two  quarts  ; 
when  the  remainder  muft  be  put  into  a veflel  proper  for  that 
purpofe,  and  reduced  to  drynefs  in  bahieo  Maria,  i.  e.  by 
hanging  the  veffel  in  boiling  water.  The  remaining  mafs, 
after  the  fluid  is  wholly  exhaled,  muft  be  well  powdered  ; 
and  when  it  is  wanted  for  ufe,  may  be  converted  into  ink  by 
the  addition  of  water. 

A portable  or  extemporaneous  ink  may  be  made  without 
galls  or  vitriol,  by  mixing  half  a pound  of  honey  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  two  drams  of  gum  arabic  finely  le- 
vigated, and  thickening  the  whole  with  lamp-black  to  the 
confiftence  of  a ftiff  pafte  ; which  being  put  to  a proper 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  uied  as  an  ink. 

Ink,  Indian,  or  Chinefe,  is  an  admirable  compofition,  in 
vain  attempted  to  be  imitated  in  Europe.  It  is  not  fluid, 
like  our  writing  inks,  but  folid,  like  our  mineral  colours, 
though  much  lighter.  They  make  it  of  all  figures,  but  the 
moft  ufual  is  rectangular,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Some  of  the  flicks  are  gilt  with  figures  of  dragons,  birds, 
flowers,  &c.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  have  little  wooden 
moulds,  fo  curionfly  wrought,  that  we  could  hardly  equal 
them  in  metals. 

To  ufe  this  ink,  there  muft  be  a little  hollow  marble,  or 
other  ftone,  with  water  in  it,  on  which  the  flick  of  ink  muft 
be  ground,  till  the  water  becomes  of  a fuflicient  blacknefs. 
It  makes  a very  black  (hining  ink  ; and  though  it  be 
apt  to  fink  when  the  paper  is  thin,  yet  it  never  runs  or 
fpreads ; fo  that  the  letters  are  always  fmooth,  and  evenly 
terminated,  how  big  foever  they  be.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in 
defigning,  becaufe  it  may  be  weakened  or  diminifhed  to 
any  degree  ; and  there  is  abundance  of  things  which  cannot 
be  reprefented  to  the  life  without  it. 

From  an  analyfis  of  this  ink,  Dr.  Lewis  concludes  that  it 
contains  an  animal  fubftance  foluble  in  water,  and  confifts  of 
a black  powder,  mixed  with  fome  animal  glue.  Fie  tried 
to  imitate  it,  by  mixing  fome  lamp-black,  prepared  from 
linfeed-oil,  by  hanging  a large  copper  pan  over  the  flamt^f 
a lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke  with  as  much  melted  glue  as  gave 
it  fuflicient  tenacity  for  being  formed  into  cakes.  Thefe 
cakes,  when  dry,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  genuine  Indian  ink, 
in  regard  both  to  the  colour,  and  the  freedom  and  fmooth- 
nefs  of  working.  Ivory  black,  and  other  charcoal  blacks, 
levigated  very  fine,  had  the  fame  effctl  with  the  lamp-black. 
It  appears  from  three  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  Indian 
ink,  in  Du  Halde’s  Hiftory  of  China,  that  the  colouring 
material  is  lamp-black,  to  which  is  added,  in  one  of  tliem, 
a quantity  of  horfe-chefnuts,  burnt  till  the  fmoke  ceafes. 
The  conglutinating  matter,  in  one  of  the  preferiptions,  isa 
thin  fize  of  neat’s  leather  ; in  another,  a fohuion  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  in  the  other,  a mixture  of  fizc,  with  a dc- 
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coftion  of  certain  vegetables,  unknown  to  us.  Du  Halde 
obferves,  that  tlie  Chinefe  liaveinksof  different  goodnefs  aiid 
price ; that  the  moft  elTential  difference  proceeds  from 
the  quality  of  the  lamp-black,  and  that  tlie  bed  is  the 
foot  of  oil,  burnt  in  lamps,  in  apartments  fitted  up  for 
this  puqiofe. 

The  Chinefe  have  often  attempted  to  ufe  this  in  their 
porcelain,  to  give  the  colour  of  black  to  the  figure  traced 
on  white  veffels,  but  it  has  been  a vain  attempt ; for  how- 
ever beautiful  and  ftrong  tlie  iiguies  might  appear  when  firfl 
laid  on,  and  even  when  the  veffels  were  dried,  it  all  dilap- 
peared  on  the  baking,  and  they  came  out  quite  white  as 
they  were  put  in.  'I'lie  colours  for  this  ufe  mull  be  fuch 
as  can  penetrate  the  varnifli,  and  endure  the  fire.  Mineral 
colours  are  found  to  have  thefe  qualities,  and  thefe  alone 
therefore  are  to  be  employed  ; fuch  light  ones  as  this  black 
burning  ofl  from  the  furfjicc,  and  wholly  difappearing.  Obf. 
lur  les  Codtumes  de  1'  Alie,  p.  329. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured  liquor 
ufed  in  the  lame  manner  as  black  ink  ; as  red,  green,  blue, 
yellow.  Sec.  inks.  Rrd  writing  ink  is  prepared  by  infuling 
u quarter  of  a pound  of  the  rafpings  of  Brazil  wood  for 
two  or  three  days  in  vinegar  ; boiling  the  infufion  for  an 
hour  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  filtering  it,  while  hot, 
through  paper  laid  in  an  earthen  cullender  ; then  put  it 
again  over  the  lire,  and  diflolve  in  it,  lirll.,  half  an  ounoe  of 
gum  arabic,  and  afterwards  alum,  and  white  fugar,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Redink  may  be  alfo  made  of  vermilion,  by' 
beating  together  the  glair  of  four  eggs,  a tca-fpoonful  of 
white  fugar,  or  fugar-candy,  powdered,  and  as  much  fpirit 
of  wine,  till  they  be  of  tlie  confillence  of  oil ; then  adding 
fuch  a proportion  of  vermilion  as  will  produce  a red  colour 
of  fufficient  flrcngtli ; the  mixture  fhould  be  kept  in  a fmall 
phial,  or  well-llopt  ink  bottle,  and  well  fliook  before  it 
be  ufed.  Gum-water  is  often  ufed  inllead  of  the  glair  of 
eggs;  but  tliiu  fize  made  of  ilinglafs,  with  a little  honey,  is 
much  better  for  the  purpofe.  Red  ink  may  be  made  by 
tempering  the  folution  of  copal  with  red  fulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, e.g.  take  of  oil  of  lavender,  120  grains,  copal,  in 
powder,  I 7 grains,  and  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  60  grains, 
diffolve  the  copal  in  the  oil,  and  then  mix  the  fulphuret  with 
the  folution  upon  a fmooth  furface.  This,  and  alfo  the  black 
ink  made  with  copal,  poffefs  a permanent  colour,  and  other 
elTential  properties  of  the  ink  ufed  in  printing.  The  oil  of 
lavender  being  dllTipated  with  a gentle  heat,  the  colour  is 
left  on  the  paper  furrounded  wit  it  copal,  a fubllanee  in- 
folublc  in  water,  in  fpirits,  in  acids,  or  in  alkaline  folutions. 

For  red  printing  ink,  fee  Printing. 

Green  ink  may  be  made,  by  putting  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered verdigris  to  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  Itraining  tlie 
fluid,  after  it  has  Hood  two  or  three  days  : or,  inllead  of 
this,  the  cryllals  of  verdigris  dilTolved  in  water  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  ; then  dilTolve  in  a pint  of  either  of  thefe 
folutions,  five  drams  of  gum  arabic,  and  two  drams  of  white 
fugar. 

BIm  ink  is  made  by  grinding  indigo  with  honey  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  and  making  it  fluid  with  water. 

Yellow  ink  is  made  by  an  infufion  of  falTron  in  water,  with 
a little  alum  and  gum  arabic  : or,  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
Avignon,  or  French  berries,  in  a quart  of  water,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  alum,  till  one-third  of  the  fluid  be  evaporated, 
and  then  dilTolving  in  it  two  drams  of  gum  arabic,  and  one 
dram  of  fugar,  and  afterwards  a dram  of  powdered  alum. 

In  general,  inks  of  all  colours  may  be  made  by  ufing  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  thi?  ingredients  ufed  for  dyeing,  mixed 


\vith  a little  alum  and  gum  arabic.  See  the  feveral  colour 
Bj.ue,  Gueen,  &c. 

Ink.s,  Sympathetic,  or  Secret.  Every  fort  of  liquor  with 
which  a perfon  may  write,  fo  that  the  letters  do  not  appear 
till  there  is  fome  particular  means  ufed  to  gwethem  a colour 
different  from  that  of  the  paper,  is  called  by  the  name  of 
fympatheiic  ink  ; and  of  this  there  are  a great  many  kinds 
deferibed  in  the  writings  of  Baptifla  Porta,  Lemery,  and 
other  authors. 

All  thefe  inks  may'  be  regularly  diftributed  into  different 
claffes,  according  to  the  different  means  which  are  to  be  ufed 
to  make  them  appear  ; and  thefe  are  in  general  the  four  fol- 
lowing. I.  By  giving  a new  liquor,  or  the  vapour  of  new 
liquor,  a place  on  the  paper,  on  which  the  letters  are  written 
with  the  natural  invifible  ink.  2.  By  expofing  the  paperta 
the  air,  by'  which  means  tlie  letters  at  lirll  invifible  will  ap- 
pear. 3.  By  pafling  gently  over  the  letters  a matter  of 
fome  remarkable  colour  reduced  to  fine  powder.  And 
4.  By  expofing  the  paper  to  the  fire. 

This  lall  is  by  much  the  bell  method,  and  is  fo  general, 
that  it  may  be  prudently  ufed  to  all  papers  furpedtedof  con- 
taining any  fecret  writing,  as  it  feldom  fails  to  difeover  it. 
All  the  common  inks  of  this  kind,  however,  when  they  have 
been  once  made  to  appear,  either  by  fire  or  b\'  any'  other  me- 
thod, can  never  be  made  to  difappear  again  ; but  there  is 
one  kind  deferibed  by  Mr.  Idellot,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  fince  tried  many  times 
with  us,  and  elfewhere,  which,  though  the  letters  it  gives  are 
in  themfelvcs  invifible,  and  appear  like  thofe  of  fome  other 
of  thefe  inks,  on  their  being  held  to  the  fire,  yet  they  after 
that  w'ill'  fade  and  difappear  on  the  paper  again,  and  may  be 
reproduced  in  this  manner  feveral  time?.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  firfl;  known  ink  of  a fifth  general  clafs,  of  which  fu- 
ture refearches  may  difeover  perhaps  more. 

Of  the  firll  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks,  or  thofe  which  do 
not  appear  till  the  paper  on  w'hich  they  are  written  be  made 
to  imbibe  another  liquor,  or  the  vapour  of  another  liquor,  are 
the  following  kinds. 

To  tw'o  or  three  parts  of  unflaked  lime  put  one  of  y'ellow'- 
orpiment  ; pow'der  and  mix  the  two,  adding  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  times  as  much  water  as  there  was  orpiment ; Hop  up  the 
phial  with  a cork  and  bladder,  and  fet  it  in  warm  embers  ; 
lhake  the  phial  now  and  then  for  five  hours,  and  warily  de- 
cant the  clear  part,  or  rather  filtrate  it.  In  the  room  of  this 
preparation  may  be  ufed  a faturated  folution  of  common 
brimllone,  made  by  boiling  the  brimllone  either  with  quick- 
lime, or  in  llrong  alkaline  ley'.  In  the  mean  time,,  burn  a 
piece  of  cork  thoroughly,  and  when  well  inflamed,  quench 
it  in  common  w'ater,  or  rather  in  brandy.  Being  thus  re- 
duced into  a friable  coal,  grind  it  with  fair  water,  wherein 
gum  arabic  has  been  dilTolved  ; and  it  v.  ill  make  a liquor  as 
black  as  the  common  ink. 

While  thefe  are  doings  dilToIvc,  in -three  times- as  much 
diflilled  or  llrong  vinegar,  over  warm  embers,  a quantity  of 
red  lead-,  or  of  faccharum  faturni,.  in  thrice  the  quantity'  of 
water,  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  till  the  liquor  have  a fweet 
tade.  I'ins  liquor  will  be  as  clear  as  common  water.  Solu- 
tions of  lead  in  aquafortis  anfwer  the  fame  end,  except  that, 
when  written  with,  they  are  apt  to  corrode  the  paper. 

The  liquors  thus  prepared,  write  any  thing  on  paperwith 
this  lall  fort,  dry  it,  and  nothing  will  appear.  Over  the 
place,  write  what  y'ou  pleafe  with  the  fecond  liquor  : it  will 
appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink  : when  dry,  dip  a 
fmall  piece  of  rag  or  fpiingc,  in  the  firll  liquor,  rub  it  over 
the  written  place,  and  the  black  writing  will  vanilh  ; and  that 
wrote  with  the  ia-,'ifible  ink  will  appear  black  and  legible: 

Again 
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Apjain, . take  a book  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  on  the 
firft  leaf  write  any  thing  with  the  laft  liquor  ; turn  to  the  other 
end  of  the  book,  and  rub  there  with  a rag,  dipt  in  the  firft 
liquor,  on  that  part,  as  near  as  you  can  guefs,  oppofite  to 
the  writing,  and  leave  alfo  the  rag  there,  clapping  a paper 
over  it ; then  nimbly  Ihutting  the  book,  ftrike  four  or  five 
fmart  ftrokes  thereon  with  your  hand,  and  turning  the  other 
fide  uppermoft,  clap  it  into  a prefs,  or  lay  it  under  a good 
weight  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  half  that  time  ; 
then  will  the  writing  done  with  the  iiivifible  ink  be  found  le- 
gible there. 

The  above  operation  may  be  varied,  by,  writing  the  invifi- 
ble  characters  with  the  folution  of  bifmuth  in  nitrous  acid, 
j»nd  expofing  them  to  the  vapours  of  liver  of  fulphur,  or  moif- 
tening  them  with  a folution  of  liver  of  fulphur. 

Diflblve  white  or  green  vitriol  in  water,  and  writing  with 
the  folution,  nothing  will  appear.  Boil  galls  in  water,  and 
dip  a linen  rag  in  the  decodtion,  and  with  it  rub  the  place  be- 
fore writ,  and  it  will  appear  black  and  legible.  Rub  it  over 
.again  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  its  oil,  and  the  writing  will  dif- 
appear  again  ; rub  it  over  again  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium,  the  letters  will  appear  again,  but  of  a yellow  co- 
lour. If  the  blacknefs  of  ordinary  ink  be  deftroyed  by  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  the  writing  made  by  it 
..will  remain  invifible  till  it  be  moiftened  with  liquid  fixed 
alkali. 

The  golden  fympalhetic  ini. — This  is  made  by  diffolving 
in  aqua  regia  as  much  gold  as  that  menftruum  can  take  up, 

. and  then  adding  to  the  liquor  five  or  fix  times  as  much  water; 
in  another  veffel  there  muft  be  fome  tin  diflblved  in  aqua  re- 
gia ; and  when  that  menftruum  has  alfo  taken  up  as  much  of 
the  metal  as  it  can,  there  is  to  be  added  to  it  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  common  water.  The  letters  muft  be  written  on  white 
paper  with  the  folution  of  gold,,  and  the  writing  being  dried 
. in  the  (hade,  the  letters  will  not  appear,  at  leaft  not  for  feven 
or  eight  hours  afterwards;  dip  a pencil  in  the  folution  of  tin, 
and  rub  that  over  the  folution  of  gold  with  which  the  letters 
were  written,  and  they  will  appear  of  a beautiful  purple. 
It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  any  other  metals  which  were  fo- 
luble  in  the  fame  acid  menftruum  would  equally  produce  this 
effeft  ; but  experiment  ftiews,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; and 
filver  and  copper,  tljough  both  foluble  in  aquafortis,  yet 
produce  no  change  of  colour  by  thefe  precipitations  made  by 
. mixing  the  folutions  of  them  on  paper  ; and  this  example  of 
Inch  an  effeft  in  the  folutions  of  gold  and  tin,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rules  in  the  folutions  of  metals,  and  their 
. effects  on  one  another. 

The  purple  colour  of  thefe  letters  may  be  again  effaced  by 
.•ubbing  fome  fimple  aqua  regia  over  the  paper,  and  may  be 
made  to  appear  again  by  rubbing  over  that  the  folution  of 
tin.  Kunkel,  Caffius  and  Orfchal,  with  fome  other  writers, 
made  the  firft  fteps  towards  this  difcovery,  by  their  attempt 
to  give  cryftal,  by  means  of  gold,  the  colour  of  the  oriental 
rubies.  There  are,  befide  thefe  mineral  preparations,  fome 
vegetable  ones,  whick  give  the  fame  phenomena,  but  thefe 
are  the  more  certain. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  of  fympathetic  inks,  or  thofe  which 
appear  on  being  expofed  only  to  the  air,  is  the.  golden  ink 
made  by  adding  to  a folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  fo  much 
water  that  the  liquor  fhall  not  ftain  a white  paper  : letters 
written  with  this  will  not  appear  till  the  paper  has  been  ex- 
pofed fome  hours  to  the  open  air,  and  they  will  then  begin  to 
acquire  a colour  by  degrees,  till  tliey  at  length  become  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  tending  to  black.  If,  inftead  of  ex- 
pofing the  paper  to  the  air,  it  be  kept  in  a box  clofe  fliut  up, 
or  cl«fely  folded  in  otiier  paper,  it  will  remain  invifible  two 


or  three  months ; but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  will  by  degrees  become  of  a deep  violet  colour. 
So  long  as  the  gold  remains  united  to  its  diffblvent,  it  is  yel- 
low ; but  the  acid  that  diffolves  it  being  of  a volatile  nature, 
the  greater  part  of  it  evaporates,  and  leaves  no  more  than  is 
juft  necefiary  to  colour  the  calx  of  gold  which  remains  upon 
the  paper. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  is  the  filver  ink,  made  by  a folution 
of  filver  in  aquafortis,  weakened  by  diftilled  water,  till  it 
will  not  ftain  the  paper.  Letters  written  with  this  will  be 
invifible  for  three  or  four  months,  if  fluit  up  in  a box  ; but 
if  they  be  expofed  to  the  fun  they  become  legible  in  about 
an  hour,  becaufe  by  this  means  the  evaporation  of  the  acid 
is  accelerated.  The  letters  written  with  this  ink  are  of  a 
flate  colour  ; and  that  from  the  fulphureous  nature  of  the 
aquafortis,  every  thing  that  is  fulphureous  blackening  fil- 
ver. This  blackiih  colour,  however,  is  not  permanent ; for 
the  fulphureous  part  finally  evaporating,  the  letters  are  left 
to  their  natural  appearance,  and  are  of  a fine  true  filver  co- 
lour, if  the  filver  that  was  ufed  was  fine,  and  the  place  open. 

In  this  clafs  there  may  alfo  be  placed  feveral  metallic  dif- 
folutions  ; as  that  of  lead  in  vinegar,  and  of  copper  in  aqua- 
fortis, which  give  at  length  a brownifli  colour  upon  the 
paper  ; as  alfo  the  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis,  of  iron  in  vinegar,  of  emery  and  feveral  of 
the  pyritoe  in  fpirit  ol  fait.  But  all  thefe,  though  they 
give  letters  which  are  after  fome  time  legible,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  are  alfo  made  to  appear  inftantly  on  the 
paper,  holding  them  to  the  fire.  Each  of  thefe  folutions 
gives  its  own  particular  colour  ; but  they  have  all  this  difad- 
vantage,  that  in  time  they  eat  away  the  paper,  and  the  letters 
are  feen  in  the  fhape  of  fo  many  holes. 

Of  the  third  clafs  of  ink,  or  that  which  appears  on  rub- 
bing over  the  paper  with  a brown  or  black  powder,  are  almoll 
all  the  glutinous  expreffed  juices  of  plants,  which  are  them- 
felves  of  no  remarkable  colour,  the  milk  of  animals,  or  any 
other  thick  and  vifeous  fluids.  To  ufe  thefe,  the  letters 
muft  be  written  on  a white  paper,  and  when  dry,  .there  is  to 
be  thrown  over  them  the  fine  powder  of  any  coloured  earth, 
or  other  fuch  fubftance  ; and  the  writing  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear coloured,  becaufe  its  vifeous  quality  remains  fufficiently 
in  it  for  the  entangling  and  retaining  this  fine  powder, 
though  it  falls  eafily  off  from  every  other  part  of  the  paper. 
Mem.  Acad.  Science,  Par.  1737. 

Among  the  methods  which  Ovid  teaches  young  women  to 
deceive  their  guardians,  when  they  write  to  their  lovers,  he 
mentions  that  of  writing  with  new  milk,  and  of  making  the 
writing  legible  by  coal-duft,  or  foot. 

" T uta  quoque  eft,  fallitque  oculos,  e laft e recenti 
Litera  ; carbonis  pulvere  tange  : leges.’’ 

De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  iii.  v.  625. 

Aufonius  propofes  the  fame  means  to  Paulinus,  and  he  after- 
wards  teaches  other  methods  of  fecret  writing.  Aufoo. 
Epift.  xxiii.  v.  21,  &c.  Eneas,  in  Poliorceticis,  cap.  31, 
and  Gellius,  lib.  xvii,  cap.  9,  mention  the  like.  Pliny, 
lib.  xxvi.  cap.  8.  mentions  the  milky  fap  of  certain  plants 
for  a fimilar  purpofe. 

Of  the  fourth  clafs,  or  thofe  inks  which  become  vifible 
on  holding  them  to  the  fire,  there  are  a vart  number  ; and 
indeed  all  infufions,  the  matter  of  vvliich  is  readily  burnt 
to  a fort  of  charcoal  by  a little  fire,  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe. The  niceft  of  this  kind  is  the  fal  ammoniac  ink, 
made  by  diffolving  a fcruple  of  fal  ammoniac  in  two  ounces 
of  fair  water.  Letters  written  with  this  folution  are  in- 
viftble  on  the  paper,  till  it  is  held  before  the  fire,  or  has  an 

iron 
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iron  a little  heated  pafled  over  it.  Tlie  rationale  of  this 
is,  that  the  inflammable  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  burnt 
to  cliarcoal  by  a heat  which  is  not  fufficient  to  fcorch  the 
paper;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  reft  of  this  clafs. 
Tlie  letters  written  with  this  folution  are,  however,  of  no 
great  duration  ; for  the  fait  being  apt  to  moiften  in  the 
air,  the  letters  foon  fpread,  and  run  together  in  a confufed 
manner. 

Dr.  Lewis  fays,  that  all  the  falls  which  he  has  tried 
produce  this  cffeft  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  ; nitre,  alum, 
tartar,  very  weakfy  ; ,fea-falt  more  ftrongly  ; fixed  alka- 
line falls  ftill  more  fo  ; but  fal  ammoniac  the  llrongeft  of 
all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids,  and  diluted  fo  as  not 
to  corrode  the  paper,  aft  in  the  fame  manner.  The  juice  of 
lemons  and  milk  have  alfo  been  ufed  as  fympathetic  inks, 
the  writing  with  which  appears  upon  the  application  of  heat 
fufficient  to  decompofe  the  oily  and  mucilaginous  parts  of 
thefe  liquors. 

'i'he  fifth  clafs  of  fympathetic  ink  contains  only  one  yet 
known  kind. 

This,  though  in  itfelf  invifible,  becomes  of  ablucifh  green 
\\  hen  held  to  the  fire  ; and  this  colour  difappears  again  as  the 
paper  cools,  and  is  to  be  produced  again  on  holding  it  again 
to  the  fire  ; and  this  for  a long  time,  and  a repeated  fe- 
ries  of  trials.  It  may  alfo,  according  to  the  different 
manner  of  treating  it,  be  made  to  appear  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  fome  other  colours.  This  property  of  the  tinging 
matter  of  bifmuth  ore  was  publifhed  at  full  length  by  a Ger- 
man lady,  in  1705. 

A certain  German  chemift  fhewed  the  academy  at  Paris 
a fait  of  rofe-water,  which  became  blue  on  holding  it  to  the 
fite,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhewed  the  ore  from  which  he  pro- 
cured the  fait,  which  he  called  an  ore  of  marcafite,  a name 
given  by  many  to  the  bifmuth  ore.  He  added,  that  this  was 
the  mineral  from  which  the  fine  blue  fmalt  of  Sneeberg  was 
prepared,  and  that  no  other  ore  but  this  afforded  it,  and  that 
he  made  the  tinfture  from  this  mineral  with  aquafortis, 
which  he  fixed  with  fea-falt. 

Tliis  was  the  fubftance  of  what  the  German  declared, 
and  from  what  Mr.  Hellot,  in  1736,  took  the  hint  for 
his  difeovery  of  this  remarkable  ink.  The  fait  was,  after 
many  experiments,  at  length  found  to  be  produced  from 
an  arfcnic  ore  ; and  it  was  found,  that  all  the  cobalts  and 
ores  of  bifmuth  afford  a tinfture  capable  of  thefe  changes 
bjf  fire. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this : pour  upon  two 
I ounces  of  arfenic  ore,  grofsly  powdered,  a mixture  of  five 
ounces  of  aquafortis,  and  five  ounces  of  common  water. 
After  the  firft  ebullition  is  over,  place  the  veffcl  in  a 
I gentle  fand-hcat,  and  let  it  Hand  there  till  no  more  air- 

I bobbles  feem  to  afeend  ; after  this  increafe  the  fire,  fo  as 

to  make  the  liquor  boil  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
after  this  the  liquor  will  become  of  a reddifti  colour,  and 
' when  cold  it  is  to  be  decanted  clear  off  from  this  fediment 
into  a phial ; and  after  ftanding  in  that  fome  time,  it  is 
to  b^  again  decanted  off  from  what  is  precipitated  there  ; 
and  fo  on  for  three  or  four  times  till  it  is  quite  clear  ; for  it 

muft  not  be  filtered,  left  the  acid  fhould  take  fomeilung 

from  the  paper  that  might  fpoil  the  effefts.  When  the 
liquor  is  clear,  there  mull  be  added  to  it  two  ounces  of  white 
fca-falt : this  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  over  a gentle  fand- 
hcat,  till  there  remains  only  a dry  falme  mafs.  When  the 
liquor  is  grown  hot,  it  changes  from  its  orange  colour  to  a 
fair  red  ; and  when  the  aqueous  humidity  is  evaporated, 
it  becomes  of  a beautiful  emerald  colour,  and  from  this, 
as  it  dries  up,  it  changes  by  degrees  to  a dirty  green,  like 
tliat  of  verdigris  in  the  cake.  As  it  becomes  nearly  dry. 


it  muft  be  ftirred  about  with  a glafs  rod  or  peftle,  to  keep 
it  from  uniting  into  a mafs  ; and  it  muft  not  be  kept  over 
the  fire  till  perfeftly  dry,  becaufe  by  that  means  the  colour 
is  often  loft,  and  the  fait  from  green  becomes  of  a dufl<y 
yellow  ; but  if  it  be  taken  from  the  fire  while  it  is  green, 
it  gradua'ly  becomes  reddilh  as  it  cools,  and  finally  is  of  a 
rofe-colour.  Tlie  manner  of  ufing  this  fympathetic  ink 
is  this  : write  with  it  on  a fine  and  fmooth  paper,  or  draw 
with  a black-lead  pencil  the  figure  of  a plant  or  tree  on  the 
paper  ; then  trace  over  the  fame  lines  with  this  liquor  ; let 
it  dry  in  the  open  air,  and  then  rub  off  the  black  lines 
with  bread,  and  the  paper  will  appear  altogether  fair» 
though  the  lines  made  by  the  ink  are  in  reality  funk  deep 
into  it.  On  holding  this  paper  to  the  fire  the  lines  will  all 
appear,  and  the  figure  of  the  plant  or  the  letters  will  be 
painted  in  a beautiful  blueifh  green,  which  will  continue 
fo  long  as  the  paper  is  warm  ; but  when  it  is  cold  again, 
they  will  wholly  difappear.  The  lines,  therefore,  dif- 
appear  much  fooner  in  winter  than  in  fummer ; and  in  very 
hot  weather  it  is  often  neceffary  to  lay  the  paper  on  a 
marble,  or  other  very  cold  body,  in  order  to  produce  this 
effeft.  At  any  time,  if  the  paper  be  fcorched  in  the  ex- 
periment, the  colour  of  the  lines  will  not  difappear  again, 
even  if  ice  be  laid  upon  them.  If  the  writing*be  ex-  . 
pofed  for  three  or  four  days  to  a humid  air,  the  lines  will 
appear  of  a fine  pale  red.  If  the  impregnation  of  the  ore 
of  bifmuth,  inftead  of  fea-falt,  have  alum  added  to  it, 
and  the  whole  procefs  be  continued  as  before  deferibed  ; 
and  if  letters  be  written  with  the  red  liquor  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  veffel,  the  letters  will  not  appear  even  on  hold- 
ing it  to  the  fire  ; but  if  the  paper  be  wetted  over  with  a 
clear  folution  of  marine  fait,  and  then  left  to  dry,  and 
afterwards  held  to  the  fire,  the  letters  will  appear  blue. 
The  fame  alfo  will  be  the  effeft,  if  the  writing  be  expofed 
to  the  vapour  of  hot  fpirit  of  fait.  When  this  preparation 
is  thus  made  with  alum,  inftead  of  common  fait,  the 
liquor  never  becomes  green,  but  continues  red,  and  never 
changes  colour  in  the  drying,  or  afterwards.  The  green 
colour  feems  to  be  wholly  the  effeft  of  the  fea-falt ; for  not 
only  this  aluminate  impregnation,  but  others  in  which  other 
falls  had  been  employed,  were  always  found  to  be  of  a dif- 
ferent colour. 

Glauber’s  fait,  ufed  inftead  of  common  fea-falt,  left 
the  mafs  red  in  the  fame  manner  as  alum  did.  Nitre 
added,  inftead  of  fea-falt,  gave  the  precipitate  or  dried 
fait  a beautiful  purple  colour,  which  became  white  on  the 
inftant  that  water  was  poured  upon  it,  and  a rofe-coloured 
tinfture  was  drawn  from  it,  which  gave  lines  or  letters 
on  paper,  which  continued  invifible  as  long  as  they  were 
cold,  but  affumed  a beautiful  red  on  holding  the  paper 
to  the  fire ; which  colour  they  retained  no  longer  than 
while  the  paper  continued  warm,  difappearing  afterwards 
in  the  fsme  manner  with  the  green  colours  made  by  the 
fea-falt  ; and  if  a fimple  folution  of  fea-falt  be  rubbed 
over  the  paper,  and  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  paper  be  af- 
terwards heated,  the  lines  appear  blue.  Borax  has  the 
fame  effeft  in  this  preparation  with  the  nitre.  All  thefe 
experiments  were  made  with  the  neutral  falls  ; but  in  or- 
der to  try  what  would  be  the  effefts  of  alkalies  in  the 
mixture,  Mr.  Hellot  added  to  three  ounces  of  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  ore  in  aquafortis,  pure  fait  of  tartar, 
till  the  ebullition  ceafed  ; but  the  confequence  of  this 
was  no  great  precipitation,  but  merely  the  fubfiding  of  a 
fmall  white  fediment ; this  mixture  being  evaporated 
nearly  to  a drynefs,  the  remaining  mafs,  fo  long  as  it  was 
warm,  appeared  of  a beautiful  purple  ; but  this  becam- 
paler  as  it  dried,  and  turned  white  in  an  inftant  on  pour- 
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Ing  \vater  upon  it.  This  dilTolved  in  water,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  others,  gave  lines  on  paper  of  a faint  rofe- 
colour,  which  appeared  or  difappeared  in  the.  manner  of 
tliofe  made  by  the  other  folutions,  according  as  the  paper 
was  hot  or  cold  ; and  the  wetting  of  the  paper  with  a fo- 
lution  of  fea-falt,  had  the  fame  effedfs  on  this  as  on  the 
others,  making  the  lines  appear  blue  on  holding,  to  the 
iire.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1737.  See  Colours  from  Me- 
TAL.S. 

The  ink  may  be  eafily  made  by  digefting  zaffre,  com- 
monly  fold  by  druggilts,  in  aqua  regia  ; and  thus  is  ob- 
tained the  foluble  part  of  zaft're,  which  is  the  calx  of  co- 
balt. This  folution  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  a little 
common  water.  In  expofing  the  paper  written  with  this 
folution  to  the  fire,  care  mim  be  taken  not  to  heat  it  too 
much ; for  in  this  cafe,  the  writing  will  not  again  difap- 
pear  by  expofure  to  cold.  This  ink,  fays  Macquer,  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  DiQ;ionary,  may  be  applied  to  the 
drawing  of  landfcapes,  in  which  the  eartli  and  trees  defti- 
tute  of  verdure,  being  drawn  with  common  ink,  give  a 
profpedl  of  winter  5 and  which  may  be  made  to  affume 
the  appearance  of  fpring,  by  expofure  to  a gentle  heat, 
w’hich  covers  the  trees  with  leaves  and  the  earth  with 
grafs,  by  rendering  vifible  thofe  parts  of  the  landfcapes 
which  are  drawn  with  this  fympathetic  ink ; and,  as  the 
folution  of  regulus  of  cobalt  or  zaffre  in  fpirit  of  nitre 
acquires  a reddifh  colour  by  the  application  of  heat,  the 
red  folution  might  be  contrived  to  reprefent  the  fruits  and 
flowers. 

iTsK-fJ}},  in  Ichthyology.  SeeCuTTLE^j,  and  Sepia. 

INLAGATION,  Ixlagatio,  a refloring  of  one  out- 
lawed to  the  protedfion  of  the  law  and  benefit  of  a 
fubjedf. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  snlagium,  t.  e.  inlagare. 
Terms  of  Law. 

INLAGH,  1nlag.\tu.s,  he  that  is  of  fome  frank- 
pledge, and  not  out-lawed.  It  feems  to  be  the  contrary 
to  utlagh. 

'INLAND  implies  any  thing  fituate  in  the  main  land,  or 
heart  of  a country,  far  from  the  fea-coafts. 

Hence  inland  bills,  in  traffic,  are  fuch  bills  as  are 
payable  in  the  fame  land,  wherein  they  are  drawn.  See 
Bill. 

Inland  Navigation,  is  applied  to  the  paffage  of  boats, 
barges,  and  veffels  on  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  within  a 
country,  to  diftinguifn  it  from  navigation,  properly  fo  called, 
by  means  of  fhips  on  the  open  feas  or  the  Jargeft  of  the 
lakes.  No  country  in  the  world  can  vie  with  the  Britifh 
iflands  at  the  preient  day,  for  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  artificial  inland  navigation  or  Canals,  under  which 
article  we  have  given  a connedfed  view  of  thefe,  and  of  the 
navigable  rivers  and  railways,  forming  altogether  a fyftem 
of  improved  communication  no  where  to  be  equalled  ; and 
yet  nearly  the  whole  of  them  originated  and  was  completed 
by  individuals  without  the  affiftance  of  the  ftate.  See  alfo 
the  names  of  the  feveral  canals,  rivers,  &c.  for  further  in- 
formation. 

INLAYING.  See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Mar- 

tlEF.TRY. 

INLEASED,  in  our  Old  Writers,  fignifies  entangled  or 
enfuared.  It  is  ufed  in  the  champion’s  oath.  2 Inft.  247. 
Blount. 

INLETS,  Bay  of,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  fo  called  by  Cook,  in  June  1770,  lying  be- 
tween cape  Palmerfton  and  cape  Townffiend. 

INLI,  a town  of  Corea  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Hoang-tcheou. 
INLISTING,  in  a Military  Senfe.  See  Listing. 


INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted,  for  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  another 
man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame  door ; 
being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able  to  maintain 
a whole  houfe  themfelves.  Thefe  are  inquirable  in  a court- 
leet. 

No  owner  or  occirpier  of  a cottage  (hall  fuffer  any  inmates 
therein,  or  more  families  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  lox.  per  month  to  the  lord  of  th.e  leet. 

INN,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  about  12  miles  S.W,  of  Zuls,  and  runs  into 
the  Danube  near  Paffau. — Alfo,  a river  of  Auftria,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube  near  Efferding. 

Inn,  a place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and  relief  of 
travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the  peace, 
wlio  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recognizances  for 
keeping  good  order.  See  Alehouses. 

If  a perfon  who  keeps  a common  inn  refufes  to  receive 
a traveller  into  his  houfe  as  a guell,  or  to  find  him  vidluals 
and  lodging,  on  his  tendering  him  a reafonable  price  for 
them,  he'  is  liable  to  an  aftion  of  damages,  and  may  be  in- 
diAed  and  fined  at  the  king’s  fuit.  (i  Ventr.  333.)  By 
the  yearly  afts  againff  mutiny  and  defertion,  the  conftable, 
and  in  his  default  a jufiice  of  the  peace,  may  quarter  foldiers 
in  inns,  livery-ftables,  ale-houfes,  and  viAualling-houfes. 
The  rates  of  all  commodities  fold  by  innkeepers,  accord- 
ing to  our  ancient  laws,  may  be  affeffed  ; and  innkeepers 
not  felling  their  hay,  oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of 
viAuals,  at  reafonable  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for 
litter,  may  be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21, 
Where  an  innkeeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  infamous 
charaAer,  or  fuffers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe,  or  fets  up 
a new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to  the  hindrance 
of  ancient  well  governed  inns,  he  is  indiAable  and  fineable  ; 
and  by  ftatutes  fuch  inn  may  be  fuppreffed.  (i  Hawk. 
P.  C.  225.)  AAion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againff  any  inn- 
keeper, if  a theft  be  committed,  upon  his  gueff  by  a fervant 
of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  belonging  to  the  gueff  ; 
though  it  is  otherwife  where  the  gueff  is  not  a traveller, 
but  one  of  the  fame  town  or  village  ; for  in  that  cafe  the 
innkeeper  is  not  chargeable  ; nor  is  the  maffer  of  a private 
tavern  anfwerable  for  a robbery  committed  on  his  gueff. 
It  is  faid  that  even  though  the  travelling  gueff  does  not 
deliver  his  goods.  See.  into  the  innkeeper’s  poffeffiori,  yet 
if  they  are  ffolen  he  is  chargeable.  An  innkeeper  is  not 
chargeable  for  any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  what 
is  within  it ; yet  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
gueff’s  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ffolen,  he  is  anfwer- 
able ; he  not  having  the  gueff’s  orders  for  putting  fuch 
horfe  to  grafs.  The  innkeeper  may  jnffify  (lopping  the 
horfe,  or  other  things  of  his  gueff,  for  his  reckoning  ; and 
may  detain  the  fame  until  it  be  paid.  Where  a perfon 
brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn  and  leaves  him  in  the  ftable,  the 
innkeeper  may  detain  him  until  fuch  time  as  the  owner 
pay  for  his  keeping  ; and  if  the  liorfc  eats  out  as  much  as 
he  is  worth,  after  a reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may 
fell  the  horfe  and  pay  himfelf.  But  when  a gueff  brings 
feveral  horfes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away, 
excepting  one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  pay- 
ment  of  the  debt  of  others  ; for  every  horfe  is  to  be  fold, 
only  to  make  fatisfaAion  for  what  is  due  for  his  own 
meat. 

Any  perfon  found  tippling  in  an  inn,  is  adjudged  within 
the  ffatutes  againff  di  unkennefs  ; and  innkeepers,  or  ale- 
houfe-keepers,  permitting  tippling  in  their  houfes,  arc  liable 
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to  the  penalty  of  iw.  &c.  by  i Jac.  cap.  9.  i Car.  cap.  4. 
21  Jac.  cap.  7. 

Inns.  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law  pro- 
felTors  and  ftudents,  are  c.illed  inns : the  old  Engliih  word 
for  houfcs  of  noblemen,  bifhops,  and  others  of  extraordinary 
note,  being  of  the  fame  fignificatioa  with  the  French  word 
hotel. 

Inns  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe  the 
Undents  there  are  to  ferve  and  attend  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature ; or  elfe,  bccaufe  anciently  thefe  colleges  received 
none  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort  of  gentle- 
men, who  were  there  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the  king  in  his 
court  ; as  j'ortefeue  affirms.  And  in  his  time  he  fays,  there 
were  about  two  thoufand  ftudents  in  the  inns  of  court  and 
chancery,  all  of  whom  were  fiU't  uol'tuum,  or  gentlemen  born. 
But  this  cuftom  has  gradually  fallen  into  difnfe  ; fo  that  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fir  Edward  Coke  does  not 
reckon  above  a thoufand  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  pre- 
fent  is  very  confiderably  lefs  ; for  which  judge  Blackftone 
alfigns  the  following  reafons  : i.  Bccaufe  the  inns  of  chan- 
cery being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior  branches 
of  the  profeffion,  are  neither  commodious  nor  proper  for 
the  refort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  figure  ; fo  that  there 
are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents  entered  at  the  inns  of 
chancery.  2.  Bccaufe  in  the  inns  of  court  all  forts  of  re- 
gimen and  academical  fupcrintendence,  either  with  regard 
to  morals  or  ftudics,  are  found  impratfticable,  and  therefore 
entirely  negle£ted.  Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and 
fortune,  after  having  finiflied  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  uni- 
verfities,  have  felJom  leifure  or  refolution  fufficient  to  enter 
upon  a new  fchenie  of  ftudy  at  a new  place  of  inftruftion  ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  refort  to  the  inns  of  court, 
but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  pra6lice  is  abfolutely 
neceftary  in  fuch:  as  are  intended  for  the  profeffion.  Comm, 
book  i.  p.  25. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juftly  famed  for  the  produftion  of  men 
of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  mafters,  principals, 
benchers,  ftewards,  and  other  officers  ; and  have  public  halls 
for  exercifes,  readings,  &c.  which  the  ftudents  are  obliged 
to  attend,  and  perform  for  a certain  number  of  years,  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties 
have  not,  however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  mem- 
bers ; but  inftead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  of  laws.  For 
lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  excommoned,  or  put  out  of 
commons ; for  greater,  they  lofe  their  chambers,  and  are 
expelled  the  college ; and  when  once  expelled  out  of  one 
focicty,  they  are  never  received  by  any  of  the  others.  The 
gentlemen  in  thefe  focieties  may  be  divided  into  benchers, 
outer-barrifters,  iuner-barrifters,  and  ftudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  are  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dw'elling  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profefibrs  of  the  common  law 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  ; Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Gray’s 
Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray. 
The  other  inns  are  the  two  Serj«mts  Inns. 

Inns  of  Chancery  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied  the  form.ing 
of  writs  which  regularly  belonged  to  the  curfiiors,  who  are 
officers  of  chancery. 

The  fil  ft  of  thefe  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  and  lince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Betides  this  we  have  New  Inn,  Symond’s  Inn,  Cle- 
menf’s  Inn  ; Clifford’s  Inn,  anciently  the  houfe  of  lord 
Clifford  ; Staple’s  Inn,  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the 
ftaple  ; Lion’s  Inn,  anciently  a common  inn  with  the  lign  of 
the  lion  ; Furnival’s  Inn,  and  Bernard’s  Inn, 
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INN 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for  younger 
ftudents  ; and  many  were  entered  here  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now  they  are  moftly  taken 
up  by  altornies,  folicitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  for- 
merly ufed  to  fend  yeaily  fome  of  their  barrifters  to  read  to 
them. 

Inn,  or  Inner,  in  the  Manege,  is  applied  differently,  ac- 
cording as  the  liorfe  works  to  the  right  or  left  upon  the 
volts,  or  as  he  works  along  by  a wall,  a hedge,  or  the  like. 
For  along  or  by  a wall,  the  leg  that  is  of  a fide  with,  or  next 
the  wall,  is  the  outer,  and  the  other  the  in  or  inner  leg. 
And  if  upon  volts,  the  liorfe  works  to  the  right,  the  right 
heel  is  the  inner,  and  the'  left  the  outer  heel,  and  fo  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  furniture,  &c.  The  direft 
contrary  of  this  will  happen,  if  the  horfe  works  to  the 
left. 

INNATE  Air.  See  Ais. 

Innate  Fores.  See  Vis  Infita. 

Innate  Heat.  See  Heat. 

. Innate  Ideas,  or  Principles,  are  certain  primary  notes  or 
charafters,  by  many  fuppoled  to  be  ftamped  on  the  mind  of 
man  when  it  firft  receives  its  being,  and  which  it  brings  into 
the  world  with  it. 

But  t’ne  doftrine  of  innate  ideas  is  abundantly  confuted  by 
Mr.  Locke.  See  Idea. 

Innate,  in  Natural  particularly  in  that  branch  of 

it  which  treats  of  foffil  remains  or  reliquia,  is  applied  to  fuch 
parts  of  the  animal  bodies  as  have  been  produced  independ- 
ently of  any  effort  of  the  animal,  and  are  either  internal  parts, 
as  the  bones,  which  often  give  the  form  to  extraneous  foffils, 
or  external  parts,  as  the  fcales  and  fins  of  fiffi,  the  horny 
covering  in  fome  of  the  amphibia,  and  the  integument  which 
inclofes  the  whole  of  the  body  in  infefts,  all  of  which  are 
fometimes  found  in  a foffil  ftate,  as  Mr.  WiUiam  Martin  ob- 
ferves  in  his  “ Outlines,”  p.  86.  The  genera  of  reliquia 
which  do  not  depend  on  innate  parts,  but  on  fabricated  parts 
of  the  animal  parts,  which  are  fuperadded  to  the  body  by 
fome  voluntary  effort  of  the  animal,  are  called  conchyliolithus 
and  erifmatolithus. 

INNER  Barrister.  See  Barrister. 

Inner  is  an  additional  piece  of  oak  timber  brought 
on  to  the  forefide  of  the  main  poll  upon  which  the  tranfoms 
are  let  on  or  feated  ; it  adds  to  the  fecurity  of  the  planks,  as 
the  main  poft  is  feldom  fufficient  before  the  rabbit  for  that 
purpofe,  and  greatly  ftrengthens  the  ftern  or  main  poft. 

Inner  See,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  about  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Goflar,  and  runs  into  the  Leine,  in  the 
blfhopricof  Hildefhcim. 

Inner  Sound,  a ftrait  of  the  North  fea,  between  the  ifie 
of  Skye,  and  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Invernefsfliire,  in  Scot- 
land. 

INNERSHON,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6t°  34'.  E.  long.  17"  6'. 

INNICHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe 
fituatcd  near  the  Drave  ; anciently  called  “ Aguntum 
29  miles  E.  of  Brixen.  N.  lat,  46  41'.  E.  long.  12°  20'. 

INNINGS,  lands  recovered  from  the  fea,  by  draining 
and  banking. 

INNITPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 48 
mile.s  N.  of  Dacca. 

INNO,  Ital.  a hymn,  or  fpiritual  fong. 

INNOCENT  I.  pope,  in  Biography,  was  a native  of  AI- 
bano,  and  was  unauimouny  elciled  to  the  popedom  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  on  the  death  of  Anallaiius  in  the  year 
402.  He  ol'.taincd  from  the  emperor  new  and  fevere  laws 
againft  the  Uonatifts,  in  confequence  of  v/hich  that  fc£l  was 
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crucVi';'  perfccutcd,  and  tliofo  wlio  refilled  1o  return  to  the 
bolom  of  tlic  Ciitholic  churcii  were  jnmiflied  with  fines,  ba- 
jiiihment,  the  coiilifcation  ot  goods,  and  in  fome  inllances 
v’itli  deatli.  He  cljiouled  tlie  caiife  of  ChryfoRom,  and 
even  refiifed  to  hold  conununioii  witli  the  callern  tliurches, 
on  account  of  their  treatment  of  that  eminent  man.  He 
was  the  firll  who  perfeciUed  the  Novatians  at  Rome,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  churches,  and  preventing  their 
affembling  in  public,  for  religious  worlhip  ; the  Pelagians 
came  likewife  under  his  lalli  ; he  declared  them  not  only  un- 
worthy of  Cliriflian  communion,  but  of  human  fociety,  and 
even  of  life.  He  died  in  the  year  417,  after  having  pre- 
fided  over  the  church  about  fifteen  years.  Pie  was  a per- 
fon  of  great  addrefs,  and  a lively  genius,  and  was  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  church.  Plis  decretals 
fufficiently  fliew  his  ufurping  and  domineering  fpirit,  and  his 
willies  to  make  the  Chriftian  world  fubmit  to  his  infolence  ; 
they  have  been  frequently  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
fee  of  Rome,  to  demonflrate  how  early  the  popes  claimed, 
as  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  an  univerfal  authority  and  iu- 
rifdidlion.  Thirty-four  letters,  in  the  firll  volume  of  the 
“ Letters  of  the  Popes”  have  been  attributed  to  this  pon- 
tifl,  but  by  many  of  the  ablell  critics  the  greater  part  of 
them  has  been  regarded  as  fuppofititious. 

Innocent  II.  pope,  a defeendant  from  a noble  family  at 
Rome,  afeended  the  papal  throne  in  the  year  1 1^0.  He  had 
already  filled  fome  relpedlable  offices  in  the  church,  and 
is  faid  to  have  led  a moll  exemplary  life  from  his  infancy, 
ai)d  to  have  been  dillinguilhed  for  eminent  abilities  and  ftridl 
probity,  while  he  was  at  the  fame  time  of  a moll  humane  and 
courteous  dlfpofition.  He  was  promoted  to  the  facred  col- 
lege by  the  title  of  cardinal  St.  Angelo,  and  was  employed 
by  fevcral  of  the  popes  in  important  negociations  at  home 
and  abroad.  Upon  the  death  of  Hoiiorius  11.  he  was 
elcifled  his  fucceffor  by  a part  only  of  the  conclave,  the  reft 
chooflug  Peter  de  I. eon,  the  foil  of  a .lew,  who  took  the 
name  of  Anacletus  II.,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  kings 
of  Scollaiid  and  Sicily,  while  Innocent  was  received  by  the 
other  princes  ot  Europe.  Being  driven  from  Italy,  hefted 
to  France,  where  he  held  feveral  councils,  at  one  of  which 
lie  thundered  out  a fentence  of  e.\communication  agaiiill 
Anacletus,  and  all  his  adherents.  Pie  crowned  the  emperor 
Lotharius  with  great  folemiiity,  and  for  the  fupport  of  his 
uevi'  dignity  granted  to  him,  to  his  daughter,  and  to  his  fon- 
in-law,  during  their  lives,  all  the  eftates  of  the  countefs  Ma- 
tilda. On  the  death  of  his  rival,  another  pope  was  chofen 
by  the  fan  • party,  who  took  the  name  of  Vidtor,  but  who, 
jirobably,  feeling  himfelf  unequal  to  contend  with  the  power 
of  Innocent,  threw  liimfelf  at  the  feet  of  th.e  pontiff,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  fcliifm  in  the  church.  Innocent, 
having  now'  no  enemy  to  dillurb  his  peace,  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  at  Rome,  and  fummoned  a general  council  to  meet  in 
the  Lateral!  in  the  year  1 139.  This  was  the  moll  numerous 
council  that  had  ever  been  held,  confifting,  it  is  reported, 
of  a thoufand  bifliops,  befides  a crow’d  of  abbots  and  other 
ecclefiaftics,  who,  befides  other  bufinefs,  declared  the  ordi- 
nations of  Anacletus  null ; excommunicated  Ilo,>cr,  king 
of  Sicily,  and  condemned  the  opinions  of  the  famous  Ar- 
nold of  Brefcia.  Innocent,  after  this,  was  not  contented 
with  the  pacific  duties  of  his  office,  but  adlually  marched  in 
jierfon,  with  his  army,  againft  the  prince  who  feemed  to  fet 
at  his  defiance  the  fentence  of  excommunication.  Roger 
was  too  well  flcilled  in  military  taftics  to  leave  the  event  of 
the  conteft  doubtful,  he  attacked  the  epifcopal  army,  which 
he  put  to  flight,  and  was  fo  completely  fuccefsful,  as  to  take 
the  holy  pontiff  prifoner,  with  feveral  cardinals,  and  other 
ptrfons  of  diftindtion.  When  Innocent  was  conduded  into 


the  king's  camp,  he  found,  what  he  little  expefted,  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a generous  enemy  ; the  victorious 
king  fent  fome  of  his  principal  officers  to  beg  his  holinefs’s 
pardon,  and  to  allure  him  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  an  ac- 
commodation upon  the  terms  wliich  he  had  formerly  offered 
by  his  deputies.  Innocent  readily  acceded  : the  terms  were 
drawn  up  and  executed,  in  confequence  of  which  the  pope 
abfolved  Roger  from  excommunication,  and  folemnly  invefted 
him  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  dukedom  of  Ajnilia, 
and  the  principality  of  Capua  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  king  acknowledged  Innocent  for  lawful  pope,  and  en- 
gaged to  affill  him  whenever  his  aid  ftiould  be  required. 
Upon  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  inaocent  returned  to  Rome, 
but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  much  ddquiet. 
The  laft  two  years  of  his  life  were  wholly  occupied  in  re- 
ducing feveral  cities  which  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty. 
Tlie  Romans  alfo  refufed  to  obey  him  as  their  prince,  rellored 
their  fenate,  and  created  their  own  magillrates.  In  the 
midll  of  thefe  calamities  the  pope  fell  fick,  and  died  in 
1143,  after  a pontificate  of  nearly  fourteen  years.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  molt  highly  elleemcd  on  account  of  the  fua- 
vity  of  his  manners,  but  from  tlie  feveral  revolts  which  took 
place  w bile  he  was  head  of  the  church,  it  has  been  fufpedled 
that  his  adininillration  of  government  was  not  coiidudlcd 
with  prudence  and  wifdom,  and  that  his  zeal  for  exalting 
the  papal  pretenfions  w’as  not  behind  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
dcceffors.  Forty-three  of  his  letters  are  iiifcrtcd  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Colledl.  Concil. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  originally  called  Lotharius,  was  a 
defeendant  from  the  illnllrious  houfe  of  the  counts  of  Segni, 
and  born  at  Anagni  about  the  year  1161.  After  purfuing 
his  lludies  at  Rome,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
w here  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor.  From  this 
period  he  was  advanced  very  rapidly  in  the  church  ; was  or- 
dained fub-deacon  by  Gregory  VIlL,  and  preferred  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal-deacon  by  Clement  HI.,  under  the  title 
of  cardinal  St.  Sergius,  and  St.  Bacchius.  On  the  death 
of  pope  Celeftine  III.  in  the  year  1198,  I.otbarius  was 
elefted  bis  fucceffor,  being  then  only  in  his  thirty-feventh 
year.  Being  at  this  period  only  in  deacon’s  orders,  he  was 
lirft  ordained  priell,  in  order  to  his  being  able  to  utidertake 
the  high  office  of  pope,  when  he  affumed  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent III.  From  the  moment  of  his  exaltation,  he  feems  to 
have  fet  before  him,  as  objcAs  for  his  imitation,  the  cha- 
radter  and  condudl  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  with  cquid 
intrepidity  and  addrefs,  purfued  his  plans  of  ambition,  till 
he  arrived  at  a height  of  defpotifm,  which  tlie  world  beheld 
with  wonder  and  ailonilhment,  but  to  which  the  ftates  of 
Europe  fubmitted  with  a lilence  tliat  was  highly  difgracefiJ 
to  them.  “ Linder  this  young  and  ambitious  prieft,”  fays 
Gibbon,  “ the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  mo 
ridian  of  their  greatnefs  ; and  in  a reign  of  eighteen  year.s, 
heexercifed  a defpotic  command  over  the  emperors  and  kings 
whom  he  railed  and  depofed ; over  the  nations,  whom  an  iii- 
terdidlgf  months  or  years  deprived,  for  the  oflence  of  their 
rulers,  of  the  cxercife  of  Chriftian  worftiip.  In  the  council 
of  the  Lateran  he  afted  as  the  ecclcliaftical,  alinoft  as  the  tenv 
poral,  fovereign  of  the  Eaft  and  Well.  It  was  at  the  feet 
of  this  legate  that  John  of  England  furrendercA  his  crown  j 
atid  Innocent  may  boaft  of  the  two  moil  fignal  triumplis 
over  fenfc  and  humanity',  the  eftablilhment  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  and  the  origin  of  the  inquilition.  At  his  voice,  two 
crufades,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,,  were  undertaken  ; but 
except  a king  of  Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  fecond  order 
were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims  ; the  forces  were  inadequate 
to  the  dcfign  5 nor  did  the  effede  ttorrefpond  with  the  hopes 
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and  wlfhtfS  of  the  pope  and  the  people.”  Innocent  did  not 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  promoted  a crnfade 
agauill  the  Albigeufes.  He  firll  attempted  to  convert 
them  by  his  miflionaries,  one  of  whom  was  murdered,  which 
was  the  fignal  for  the  difplay  of  all  his  wrath  ; lie  did  not 
even  deign  to  inllitute  an  inquiry,  but  ordered  the  whole 
race  to  be  purfued  with  lire  and  fword,  and  to  be  treated 
with  more  feverlty  than  the  Saracens  themfelves.  Immenfe 
numbers  of  lives  were  facrificed  in  his  holy  war,  and  bar- 
barities praitifed,  before  unheard  of ; but  the  perpetrators 
of  them  were  applauded  and  rewarded  by  the  cruel  pontiff, 
and  the  infernal  fpirit  by  which  they  liad  been  aftuated  was 
impioufly  called  zeal  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  God  and  of 
the  churcli.  In  1 2 1 5,  the  fourth  general  Lateran  council  was 
held  at  Rome,  which  was  fo  managed  by  the  all-controlling 
power  of  the  pontiff,  that  inftead  of  exercifing  the  fundfions 
of  a deliberative  body,  it  was  made  ufe  of  only  as  an  in- 
ftrument  to  regiller  canons  and  decrees  wliich  Innocent  had 
drawn  up,  and  wliich  he  permitted  to  be  read  for  their  appro- 
bation. In  this  council  a fentence,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced lome  time  before,  fufpending  Stephen  Langton, 
arclibifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  confirmed.  The  pope, 
likewife,  thundered  out  a fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  the  barons,  which  they  treated  with  merited  contempt, 
and  bravely  perliited  in  defending  thofe  privileges,  the  cliar- 
ters  of  which  they  had  lately  compelled  their  monarch  to 
fign.  In  the  year  1216,  Innocent  undertook  a journey  to 
Pifa  ; but  on  his  arrival  at  Perugia  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  diforder,  wliich  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a few  days. 
According  to  Mr.  Beringto«,  “ Innocent  was  learned,  mag- 
nificent, perfeverant,  wife.  In  the  knowledge  of  laws  and 
politics  he  had  no  equal : he  pofTeffed  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  obeyed  more  from  fear  than  love.  Ambition 
was  his  ruling  pallion,  to  gratify  which,  he  overllepped  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  jullice,  playing  as  wantonly  with  the 
folemn  cenfures  of  the  church  as  if  they  had  been  inflituted 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  wayward  caprice  or  refentful 
vengeance.  To  look  into  him  for  the  amiable  virtues  of  life, 
or  for  thofe  which  Ihould  form  the  pafloral  chara^fer, 
would  be  lofs  of  time.  The  prerogative  of  the  holy  fee, 
built  up  by  adulation  and  misjudging  zeal,  filled  his  mind  ; 
its  aggrandizement  he  fought  lometimes,  perhaps,  from 
motives  w'liich  the  cool  reafoner  may  excufe  ; and  the  meteor 
of  univerfal  empire  gleaming  on  his  fenfes,  did  not  permit 
the  operation  of  a difpaffionate  and  unbiased  judgment.  No 
tears  were  (hed  when  Innocent  fell,  but  thofe  which  Religion 
wept,  too  judly  pained  by  tlie  inordinate  exertions  and 
worldly  views  of  her  firll  ininifler.”  Innocent  was  the 
author  of  a variety  of  works,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Dupin,  but  the  mod  valuable  are  his  “ Epidles,”  wliich 
threw  confiderable  light  on  the  ecclefiadical  hidory  of  his 
time.  His  works  have  been  colletled  in  two  volumes  folio  ; 
the  bed  edition  is  that  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1682. 

Is'socBKT  IV.,  pope,  was  a native  of  Genoa,  and  being 
diftinguilhed  for  his  learning  and  attainments,  he  was  in  early 
life  made  canon  of  Parma,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to 
the  ehanccllorfhip  of  the  Roman  church.  In  1227  he  was 
railed  to  the  purple  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  in  1243  he  was 
elevated  to  tlie  papal  throne,  when  he  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  IV.  Previoufly  to  this  he  was  on  terms  of  drii^ 
Intimacy  with  the  emperor  I’rederic  II-,  who  liad  been  en- 
gaged in  a eonted  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  prince 
no  fooner  received  the  news  of  his  exaltation,  than  he  font  a 
fplendid  cmbalTy  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  cledlion,  and 
to  allure  him  that  nothing  Ihould  be  wanting  to  re-eltublilh 
harmony  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  The  pope, 
however,  began  to  affurr.e  a dignity  iHconfiftent  with  friead- 


Ihip,  and  he  plainly  declared  that  he  was  refolved  to  main- 
tain the  highed  pretenfions  of  the  apoltolical  fee.  ' Legate* 
were  difpatched  to  accommodate  all  differences,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail>  and  hopes  of  reconciliation  being  at  an  end, 
Frederic  prepared  to  reduce  the  pope  to  reafon  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms.  Innocent,  unable  to  refid  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  fled  for  proteflion  to  his  native  city,  where  he  w'as 
received  with  every  mark  of  didindlion.  Here  he  adembled 
a council,  confiding  of  about  (40  prelates,  fome  princes,  and 
the  ambafladors  of  mod  of  tlie  crowned  heads  in  Europe  ; he 
laid  before  this  augud  alfembly  the  motives  whicli  induced 
him  to  call  them  together,  deferibing  the  emperor  as  a tyrant, 
a perfecutor  of  the  church,  and  as  guilty  of  herefy,  facrilegc, 
and  other  grievous  crimes.  The  council  gave  credit  to  the 
pontiff,  and  fandlioned  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
pronunced  againd  him.  This  led  to  a mod  dedru6tive  war, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Germany  and  Italy  till  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  in  i2^o,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
elded  fon  Conrad,  who  took  up  his  father’s  caufe  with  fo 
much  zeal  and  intrepidity,  as  rendered  Innocent  fully  fenfible 
of  his  inability  to  withdand  that  prince  with  his  own  forces 
only.  He  accordingly  made  many  unfuccefsful  attempts 
for  obtaining  affidance,  and  his  army  w'as  defeated,  which  I'o 
affefted  the  pontiff,  that  he  fell  fick  and  died  in  the  month  of 
December  1 254,  after  he  had  prelided  over  the  church  nearly 
twelve  years.  He  had  high  notions  refpeifling  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  papal  fee  : he  pofTeffed  confiderable 
learning  ; was  well  acquainted  with  the  divinity  of  the  times, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  bed  civilian  of  his  age.  He  was 
antlior  of  a work  entitled  “ Apparatus,  Libris  quinque 
didincliis,  in  totidem  Libros  Decretalium,”  firll  printed  at 
Venice  in  1370  ; and  of  feveral  other  pieces,  befides  twenty 
letters,  which  a«  inferted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Colleft.  Concil.  He  was  not  only  learned,  but  a great  en- 
courager  of  learning,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  who 
gave  red  hats  to  the  cardinals. 

I.VNOCKNT  V.,  pope,  was  born  at  a town  on  the  Ifere,  i« 
Burgundy.  When  very  young  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order  of  preaching  friars,  and  purfued  his  lludics  in  divinity 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  w’as  appointed  to  fill  tlie  theo- 
logical chair  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  and  was  coflfidered 
as  one  of  the  mod  learned  divines  of  the  age.  He  obtained 
confiderable  preferment  in  the  church,  and  about  1271  was 
nominated  by  pope  Gregory  X.  archbidiop  of  Lyons,  and 
foon  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  facred  college  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  bifhop  of  Ollia.  On  the  death  of  Gregory 
he  was  uiianimoufly  chofen  his  fucceffor  in  the  papal  dignity, 
and  took  the  name  of  Innocent  V.  Befides  reconciling  thofe 
dates  of  Italy  which  were  carrying  oiuiie  mod  bloody  w'ars 
againd  each  other  under  the  oppofite  denominations  of 
Guclphs  and  Gibetlincs,  and  bringing  about  a peace  between 
the  republics  of  Lucca  and  Pifa,  he  pi-ojedlcd  the  milfion  of 
a fplendid  legation  into  die  Eall,  to  obtain  from  the  emperor, 
Michael  Palxologus,  the  confirinatioii  of  the  articles  of  union, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  carry  his  delign  into  execution, 
after  a Ihort  pontificate  of  about  five  months.  He  wrote 
“ Commentaries”  upon  the  Pentateuch,  the  Canticles,  and 
the  Gofpels : “ Notes  on  the  Epidles  of  St.  Paul,”  and 
other  pieces,  which  have  been  publidied  fince  his  death. 

lNN'oci?Nr  VI. , pope,  formerly  called  Stephen  Aubert, 
was  brought  up  to  the  dudy  and  pradlicc  of  the  law,  and  in 
1335  he  was  profeffor  of  the  civil-law  at  Toiiloufe,  and  chit  f 
judge  of  that  city.  In  two  years  after  we  find  him  bifhop 
of  Noyon,  and  in  1340  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Cler- 
mont. In  1342  he  was  railed  by  pope  Clement  \’L  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  bilhop  of  Ollia,  and  at  the  fame  time  np« 
pointed  grand  penitentiary  of  the  Romilh  church.  In  1352 
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he  was  imanimoufly  chofen  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  In- 
nocent VI.  He  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  correft  abufes,  and 
alfo  abolifhed  the  heavy  impofitions  laid  upon  the  clergy, 
when  preferred  to  any  new  benefice  or  dignity.  He  re- 
trenched all  the  unnecefiary  expences  of  the  papal  court,  con- 
tenting himfelf  even  with  a fmall  number  of  attendants  : he 
obliged  the  cardinals  to  follow  his  example,  urging  them  to 
beftow  the  fiiperabundance  of  their  wealth  in  relieving  the 
neceflities  of  the  poor.  Innocent  maintained  the  decrees  of 
his  predeceffors  againft  thofe  Minorite  friars  who  affumed 
the  title  of  “ Spiritual  Brethren,”  and  who  contended  againft 
the  right  of  the  clergy  poffelfing  any  property.  Two  of 
this  defeription  were  arrefted  at  Montpelier  in  the  year  1 354  ; 
the  pope  attempted  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  but  finding  them  obftinate,  he  gave  them  up  to  the 
inquifitors  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the  following  year  he  fent 
a legate  a latere  to  Rome  to  crown  Charles,  king  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  queen  Anne  with  the  imperial  crown,  but  not 
before  that  prince  h\d  fubferibed  to  the  mod  humiliating 
conditions.  After  this,  nothing  occurs  during  the  remainder 
of  Innocent’s  pontificate  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1362,  after  he  had  filled  the  papal  chair 
nearly  ten  years.  He  has  been  highly  commended  for  his 
probity  and  the  fandlity  of  his  life : he  was  generous  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor ; an  enemy  to  vice,  the  patron  and  pro- 
tejflor  of  virtue  in  every  condition  of  life.  He  left  behind 
him  many  epiftles,  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  and 
others  are  preferved  in  the  Vatican. 

Innocent  VII.,  pope,  was  born  at  Salmona,  in  Abruzzo, 
about  the  year  1339,  obtained  a high  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  was  made  clerk  of  the 
apoftolic  chamber  by  pope  Urban  VI.,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  to  colledl  the  revenues  of  the  apoftolic  fee  of 
England.  As  a reward  for  his  fervices  in  thofe  fituations 
he,  obtained  confiderable  church  preferment,  and  was  at 
length  raifed  to  the  facred  college  under  the  title  of  car- 
dinal prelbyter  of  Santa  Croce.  On  the  death  of  Boni- 
face IX.  he  was  chofen  to  the  popedom,  and  took  the  name 
of-Innocent  VII.  Scarcely  had  he  been  confecrated,  when 
a dreadful  tumult  broke  out  in  Rome  between  the  Gibel- 
lines  and  the  Guelphs  : this  led  to  other  difturbances,  which 
lafted  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  who  died  in  about 
two  years  after  his  elevation.  He  is  reprefented  as  of  a mild 
and  pacific  difpofition  ; of  a generous  and  beneficent  temper  ; 
aa  enemy  to  all  pomp  and  fhow ; free  from  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, and  of  great  addrefs  in  ftate  affairs.  He  is  much  blamed 
for  having  been  the  occafion  of  elevating  unworthy  perfons 
to  the  higheft  polls  of  dignity  and  truft.  He  is  author  of  a 
difeourfe  “ On  Church  Union,”  and  fome  “ Letters.” 

Innocent  VIII.,  pope,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1432  : at  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Naples, 
where  he  lived  feveral  years  during  the  reigns  of  Alphonfo 
and  his  fon  Ferdinand,  and  received  fubftantial  marks  of 
favour  from  both  princes.  After  this  he  removed  to  Rome, 
and  obtained  confiderable  church  preferment,  till  at  length 
he.  was  raifed  to  the  purple  by'  tlie  title  of  cardinal  of 
St.  Balbina  in  the  year  1473.  Upon  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV. 
in  14S4,  he  was  elected  his  fucceffor,  and  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  VIII.,  having  been  previoufly  known  by  that 
of  John  Baptift  Cibo.  As  foon  as  he  was  feated  in  his 
government,  he  attempted  to  procure  another  crufade,  but 
without  fuccefs.  His  efforts,  however,  contributed  to  bring 
much  wealth  into  the  apoftolic  treafury,  part  of  which  the 
pope  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe  ; and  the  reft  he  expended 
on  the  repair  of  ancient  works  of  art,  or  in  fupport  of  a war 
in  which  he  foon  became  involved  with  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples.  Innocent  fpent  the  co.nduding  years  of  his  ponti- 


ficate in  endeavouring  (0  maintain  order  and  good  govern- 
ment in  the  church,  and  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  affailins,  with  which  it  w’as 
at  that  time  much  infefted  ; adopted  meafures  for  the  regular 
fupply  of  Rome  with  provifions,  and  adorned  it  with  many 
magnificent  buildings.  He  died  in  the  year  1492,  aged  60, 
after  he  had  filled  the  papal  throne  nearly  eight  years.  He 
was  poffeffed  of  a very  moderate  lhare  of  learning  and  talents, 
but  fccured  the  attachment  of  all  ranks  by  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper  and  tl:e  gentlenefs  of  his  manner.  His  charader, 
in  a moral  point  of  view,  will  not  bear  examination  : he  un- 
blufhingly'  ackno'.v'.edged  himfelf  the  father  of  a numerous 
progeny  of  natural  children,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  the  popes  who  introduced  that  new'  and  extraordinary 
proceeding  of  owning  publicly  his  fpurious  iffue,  heaping 
upon  them  riches  without  meafure.  He  left  behind  him 
fome  letters,  and  one  to  Henry  VII.,  king  of  England, 
againft  citing  the  clerical  orders  before  fecular  tribunals. 

Innocent  IX.,  pope,  known  originally  under  the  name- 
of  John-Anthony-Facchic.etti,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the 
year  1519,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  dnftor  in  1544.  He  now  became  a 
domeftic  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Farnefe,  who  fent  him  in 
the  capacity  of  vicar  to  Avignon,  and  again  to  Parma.  In 
1566,  he  was  lent  by  Pius  V.  as  nuncio  to  Venice,  where 
he  had  a principal  concern  in  eftablifiiing  the  confederacy 
between  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  republic 
againft  the  T urks.  After  this  he  was  created  patriarch  of 
Jerufalem,  prelidcnt  of  the  inquifition,  and  cardinal.  In 
1591,  he  was  unanimeufly  elcfted  to  the  popedom,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  IX.  He  immediately  projefted' 
grand  plans  of  improvement,  of  an  ecclciiaftical  and  econo- 
mical nature,  none  of  which  did  he  live  to  execute.  He 
died  in  the  fecond  month  of  his  pontificate,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-two. 

Innocent  X.,  pope,  was  born  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1573,  where  he  was  educated  and  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
feflion  of  the  civil  law,  of  wliich  he  was  admitted  dodlor 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  obtained  many 
inftances  of  preferment  in  the  church,  and,  in  1627,  a car- 
dinal’s hat  was  prefented  to  him  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  He 
W’as  next  made  prefeft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities,  fu- 
preme  judge  of  the  inquifition,  and  protedlor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  On  the  death  of  Urban  he  was  eledled 
pope  ; lie  had  already  cairied  on  an  illicit  com.merce  with 
his  brother’s  widow,  Donna  Olympia  Maldachini,  to  whonv 
he  now  abandoned  himfelf,  the  adminiftration  of  liis  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  church.  All  be- 
nefices, all  employments,  whether  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or 
military,  were  difpofed  of  by  her  to  the  higheft  bidders, 
without  any  regard  to  friendftiip  or  merit,  or  to  the  cha- 
raifter  of  the  purebafers.  She  induced  the  pope  to  forget 
all  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  when  it  interfered  with  her 
wifties.  In  1645,  tipon  the  application  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  were  affociated  w’ith  the  Jefuits  in  the  miffion  to  China, 
Innocent  condemned  the  indulgence  which  tlie  Jefuits  Iiad 
Ihewn  to  the  Chinefe  fuperftitions.  The  moft  remarkable 
tranfaclion  of  his  pontificate,  was  his  condemning,  by  a bull, 
in  the  year  1653,  the  five  propofitions  felefted  by  the  Jefuits 
from  Janfenius’s  “ Auguftiuus.”  He  died  in  1655,  about 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  having  filled  the  papal  throne  little 
more  than  ten  years. 

Innocent  XI.  was  born  at  Como,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  in  the  year  1611.  He  was  the  fon  of  a ricli  banker, 
and  his  firft  profefflon  was  that  of  a foldicr,  in  which  he 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  gallantry.  Quitting  the  mili- 
tary character  he  c.nbraced  the  ecclefiaftical  protellion,  and 
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•rent  to  ftudy  at  Naples,  where  he  was  admitted  to  tlie 
degree  of  doAor.  Having  filled,  with  high  reputation, 
feveral  offices  in  the  church,  he  was  raifed  to  the  purple  in 
164^,  and,  in  1678,  he  was  eleAed  to  the  popedom.  He 
began  his  high  career  with  abolifhing  abufes,  andl'upprcffing 
many  grofs  fuperftitions  then  prevailing  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  likewife  attempted,  by  wife  inllitutions  and 
judicious  regulations,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  licentious  morals  among  the  laity. 
In  1677,  he  fupprefled  “ the  right  of  afylum,”  enjoyed  by 
foreign  miniftcrs  at  Rome,  extending  much  farther  than 
their  palaces,  the  immunities  of  which  it  was  not  defigned 
to  violate.  Moll  of  the  ambalTadors  from  foreign  courts 
readily  acquiefced,  but  the  miniller  from  the  court  of  France 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  the  pope,  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a conleft  with  Lewis  XIV.,  allowed  his  ambalTador  to  en^oy 
his  ancient  privileges.  He  had  now  a conteft  with  the 
French  king,  about  the  right  of  difpofing  of  benefices  and 
church  lands  claimed  by  that  monarch,  and  confirmed  to 
him  by  an  afiembly  of  the  clergy,  wdiich  nearly  terminated 
in  a reparation  of  the  Gallican  church  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion. It  was  on  this  occallou  that  Lewis  fummoned  the 
famous  afiembly  of  bilhops,  which  met  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1682,  and  drew  up  the  four  celebrated  propofitions  declar- 
ing the  power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  fpiritual,  and  inferior 
to  that  of  a general  council,  and  maintaining  the  inviolability 
of  the  rules,  inllitutions,  and  obfervances  of  the  Gallican 
church.  Innocent  died  in  i68y,  having  prefided  over  the 
Roman  fee  twelve  years  and  a half.  He  was  virtuous  and 
pious,  but  without  pretenfions  to  learning.  His  zeal  for 
the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  improvement  of  morals,  and 
the  relloration  of  church  difeipline,  has  given  him  a rank 
among  the  beft.  of  the  popes. 

Innocent  XII.,  pope,  originally  named  Anthony  Pigna- 
telli,  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  at  Naples,  and 
born  there  in  the  year  1615,  and  fucceeded  to  the  popedom 
in  1691,  as  fuccefibr  to  Alexander  the  Vlllth.  In  imita- 
ftion  of  the  example  of  pope  Innocent  XL  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  reform  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy,  which  were  not  wholly  unfuccefsful, 
tliough  he  found  that  the  entire  accomplilhment  of  the  Her- 
culean tafle  was  a confummation,  which  all  hii  prudence  and 
refolution  were  unable  to  effeA.  He  was  anxioufly  devoted 
to  the  interells  of  the  poor,  and  the  wealth  which  many  of 
his  predccefibrs  had  been  acci’tlomed  to  accumulate,  or  to 
bellow  on  worthlefs  relatives,  he  devoted  to  the  publr  be- 
nefir,  employing  it  in  the  ereAion  of  hofpitals,  and  other 
ufefnl  inllitutions,  and  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  the 
ports  of  Anzio  and  Nettuno.  Innocent  died  in  the  year 
1700,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  after  prefiding  over 
the  cluirch  about  nine  years.  He  had  rendered  himfelf  uni- 
verfally  refpeAed  by  his  talents,  arid  beloved  on  account  of 
his  many  virtues. 

Innocent  XIII  , pope,  formerly  named  Miehael-Angelo 
Conti,  foil  of  Charles  Conti,  duke  of  Poli,  was  born  at  Rome 
in  the  year  165^.  He  role  lucccelfivel)  to  t!i;:  highell 
offices  in  ihe  church,  till  at  length  he  was  eleAed  fuccefibr 
to  Cleme  it  XI.,  in  the  papal  dignity,  in  the  year  1721 
He  died  in  1724,  leaving  behind  him  a charaAer  for  great 
wiflom,  vnrtue,  and  learning.  When  a cardinal  he  diilin- 
gliilhed  himfdf  abuve  moll  of  the  members  of  the  facred 
college  ; but  the  infirmities  to  which  he  had  been  foire  years 
fubjeA,  prevented  him  from  dillinguilhing  his  pontificate  by 
any  aAions  which  are  worthy'  of  being  recorded.  As  autho- 
rities for  the  foregoing  articles,  fee  Bower’s  Kilt,  of  the 
Poises;  Moreri,  Gibbon,  &c. 


INNOCENTS  Day,  the  name  of  a feaft  celebrated  on 
the  twenty'-eighth  day  of  December,  in  commemoration  of 
the  infants  murdered  by  Herod. 

Heretofore  it  was  the  cuftom  to  have  dances  in  the 
churches  on  this  day,  wherein  were  perfoni,  who  reprefented 
bilhops,  by  way  of  derifion,  as  fome  ftiggcll,  of  the  epifeo- 
pal  dignity  ; though  others,  with  more  probability,  fuppofe 
it  done  in  honour  of  the  innocence  of  childhood.  See 
Episcopu.s  puerorum. 

By  a canon  of  the  council  of  Cognac,  held  in  1260,  thefe 
were  exprefsly  forbidden ; but  they  were  not  wholly  fup- 
prefled, at  leall  in  France,  before  the  y'car  1444,  when  the 
doAors  of  the  Sorbonne  addrefled  a fpirited  letter  on  this 
fubjeA  to  all  the  bilhops  of  the  kingdom. 

INNOMINATA  Arteria,  in  Anatomy,  the  firll  large 
trunk  fent  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  See  Artery- 

Innominata  glandula,  the  lachrymal  gland.  See  Ey'e. 

INNOMINATI,  Gli  Innominati,  Anonymi-  perfons  who 
have  no  names,  a title  by  which  tlie  academills  of  Parma 
dillinguilh  themfelves. 

Moll  cities  in  Italy  have  an  academy,  and  each  h.as  its 
proper  name.  Thus  thofe  at  Parma  entitle  themfelves  Gli 
innominati,  as  if  it  was  their  charaAer  to  have  no  name 
at  all. 

INNOMINATUM,  Os,  in  Anatomy,  the  large  bone 
compofing  the  chief  part  of  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  and  re- 
ceiving the  articulation  of  the  lower  extremity.  See 
Extremities. 

INNOVATION,  in  Law.  See  Novation. 

INNUENDO,  of  innuo,  I nod,  or  beckon,  is  a word  fre- 
quently ufed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  pleadings,  to  afeer- 
tain  a perfon  or  thing  which  was  named,  but  left  doubtful,- 
before:  as,  he  the  plaintiff)  did  fo  and  lo  ; men- 

tion being  before  made  of  another  perfon.  In  common  ob- 
fervation  or  writing,  an  innuendo  denotes  an  oblique  hint,  or 
dillant  reference;  in  contradillinAion  to  a direA  and'pofitive 
charge. 

INNY,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ireland;, 
one  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Wellmeath,  and  having 
paffed  through  Loughs  Derveragh  and  Iron,  forms  a bound- 
ary between  this  county  and  Longford,  for  feveral  miles,, 
after  which  it  croffes  the  fouthern  part  of  the  latter,  and 
flows  into  Lough  Ree,  an  expanfe  of  the  Shannon  ; the 
other  is  a mountain  ftream  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  Kerry', 
which  empties  itfelf  into  Ballin  Skelig’s  bay'. 

INOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  from  ir,  ivor,  a Jilre,  or  nerve^ 
and  xa.^-o<,  a fruit,  becaufe  the  driipa  of  this  genus  is  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  or  nerves.  Sclireb.  297.  Foriler.  Gen.  33. 
Linn.  Suppl.  35.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  4^.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  2- 
624.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  2.  dull.  152.  Lamarck  DiA. 
v.  3 253.  Illuftr.  t.  362.  Clafs  and  order,  Dccandria  Mono~ 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord  Dumofa,  Linn.  Sapota,  .Tuff. 

Gen  Ch.  Cab.  Perianth  of  one  leaf  (campanulate,  ac- 
cording to  Thur  berg)  in  two,  roundifii,  nearly  equal  feg- 
ments.  C r of  one  petal,  tubular  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  'alyx  ; limb  longer  than  the  tube,  divided  into 
five,  linear,  acute,  undulated,  often  reflexed  fegments, 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  very  Ihort,  infcited  into  the  tube  ; 
the  i wer  ones  alternate  ; anthers  ovate,  twin,  crcA.  -Pt/b. 
Oermep  oblong,  hairy,  fuperior  ; fiyle  none  ; ftigma  a hol- 
low point.  Peric.  Drupa  ova'e,  incurved,  compreffed, 
hu  ge,  fiiigle-lecded.  Seed.  A nut  compofed  of  w’oody 
fibres  ; kernel  oval,  compreff  d. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  bifid.  Corolla  funnel-. fitaped.  Stamens 
in  a double  row  Drupa  finglc-feeded. 

I.  l.edulis.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  624.  (Gujanus ; Rumpb. 
Amboin.  V.  I.  170.  t.65.)  A native  of  the  Society,  Fricirdly, 
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^ad  New  Hebrides  Itlaiids,  ia  tbc  South  fcas,  and  alio  of 
Amboina.  Forfter  deferibes  this  as  a lofty  iree,  having  a 
trunk  as  thick  as  a man’s  body,  with  a brown  chinky  bark. 
Branches  woody,  fpreading,  varioiifly  divided.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  fearcely  cordate,  netted  with  abundance  of  veins. 
Floivcrs  dulky  white,  fearcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  From 
Cook’s  lall  voyage  we  learn,  that  the  nuts  of  Inocarpus  are 
called  E — ifi.  The  kernel  of  thefe,  which  is  kidtiey-diaped, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  eaten  roalled  by  the  na- 
tives. It  is  fweetilh,  but  lefs  pleafant  than  the  chefnut, 
harder,  and  not  fo  farinaceous.  The  bark  is  allringent, 
and  ufed  in  the  dyfeutery.  In  New  Guinea,  they  fmear  then- 
arrows  with  the  expreifed  reiinous  juice. 

INOCULATING,  in  Gardening,  the  art  or  pradlice  of 
jnferting  the  buds  of  trees  of  the  fame  kind  into  their  docks 
or  other  parts.  It  is  a fort  of  grafting  which  is  often  had 
recourfe  to  in  the  fummer  feafon  for  raifing  dilTerent  kinds 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  it  frequently  fucceeds  better  than  that 
of  the  common  method.  It  is  ulually  executed  in  the  man- 
ner defcribed  below.  A fliarp  knife,  with  a flat  haft  for  the 
purpofe,  and  proper  cuttings  of  the  trees  defigned  to  be 
propagated  being  provided,  a choice  fliould  be  made  of  a 
fmooth  part  of  the  flock  which  is  to  be  inoculated  ; five  or 
fix  inches  from  the  ground,  where  intended  to  be  dwarf,  but 
when  for  a ftandard  at  the  height  of  five  and  a half  or  iix 
feet  ; and  a horizontal  cut  made  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  flock, 
as  well  as  a flit,  about  two  inches  in  length,  downwards 
from  the  middle  of  that  cut,  taking  care  not  to  go  deeper 
than  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark,  left  the  flock  be  wounded  ; 
then  having  the  cutting  in  readinefs,  the  leaf  Ihould  be  cut  off 
from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  but  taking  off 
the  bud  lengthways  fomewhat  longer  than  the  flit  in  the 
flock,  with  part  of  the  wood  adhering  to  it  ; which  being 
done,  flip  the  w'ood  from  the  bark  with  the  knife  by  means 
of  a fudden  jerk,  obferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left 
or  not,  as  fuch  buds  as  lofe  their  eyes  in  rtripping  are  quite 
ufclefs ; as  foon  as  this  has  been  done,  the  bark  flrould  be 
gently  raifed  on  each  fide  of  the  flit  in  the  flock  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  bud  infected  into  it,  being  care- 
ful to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  the  woody  part 
of  the  flock,  cutting  off  that  part  of  the  rind  of  the  bud 
which  may  happen  to  be  too  long  for  the  flit : having  thus 
exadlly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  flock,  they  fliould  be  tied 
clofe'ly  round  with  wetted  ftrong  bafs,  taking  care  not  to 
pafs  any  ligature  round  the  eye  of  the  bud,  which  mu  ft 
always  be  left  open  and  at  liberty.  In  the  courfe  of  three 
weeks,  or  a month,  the  buds  will  require  to  be  loofened 
of  the  bandage,  and  which,  if  not  executed  in  time,  will  be 
highly  injurious  to  them  ; but  they  fliould  not  be  wholly 
divefled  of  the  binding,  it  being  proper  to  tie  them  ag.tin 
nightly,  by  which  the  bark  of  the  flock  will  be  prevented 
from  becoming  open,  which  fometimes  takes  place,  and  the 
bud  is  thereby  greatly  injured,  if  not  wholly  deflroyed. 

There  is  nothing  further  required  until  the  follow'ing 
blarcb,  when  the  flock  fliould  be  cut  off  about  three  inches 
above  the  place  of  inoculation,  doping  it  the  contrary  way 
to  the  bud.  This  length  of  flock  left  is  beneficial  in  faften- 
ing  the  flioot  which  fprings  from  the  bud,  and  which  might 
otherwife  be  blown  out  by  ftrong  winds  ; in  the  autumn  rol- 
lowing,  however,  it  fliould  be  cut  away  quite  clofe  juft 
above  the  bud,  that  the  wounded  part  may  the  more  readily 
become  barked  over. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  this 
fort  of  work  is,  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  and 
the  particular  forts  of  trees  to  be  increafed ; but  it  may  be 
eafily  known  by  trying  whether  the  buds  will  come  off  well 


from  the  wood  or  not.  The  moft  general  rule  is,  when  ilia 
buds  are  found  to  be  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame, 
year’s  ihoots,  which  is  a fign  of  their  having  finiflied  their 
icrnal  growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apricot,  and  the  laft  that  of  the  orange-tree,  which  fliould 
never  be  done  until  the  middle  of  Augull. 

In  doing  this  fort  of  work,  choice  fliould  bo  made  of 
cloudy  weather,  as  when  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  flioots  perfpirc  fo  fall  as  to  leave  the  buds 
deftitute  of  moiflure  ; nor  Ihould  the  cuttings  be  taken  off 
from  the  trees  long  before  they  are  ufed  ; but  if  fetched  from 
fome  diftance  the  leaves  fliould  be  cut  off,  but  all  the  foot- 
ftalks  left,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  wet  mofs,  and  put  in  a 
tin-box  to  exclude  the  action  of  t'le  external  air  upon  them. 
But  the  pradlice  of  throwing  cuttings  into  water  is  highly 
improper,  as  it  faturates  the  buds  fo  with  moifture,  that 
they  have  no  attraclive  force  left  to  imbibe  the  fap  of  the 
flock,  for  want  of  which  they  very  often  mifearry,  and  dif« 
appoint  the  operator. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  when  the 
pear-trees  which  are  grafted  in  the  fpring  have  not  taken, 
he  would  advife  the  cutting  them  off  a little  below  the  graft  at 
a joint  or  bud.  The  tree  then  throws  out  a great  number  of 
healthy  flioots  ; all  of  which  fliould  be  rubbed  off,  except 
fo  many  as  are  fufficient  to  fill  the  wall ; nailing  thofe  up 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them.  About  the  latter 
end  of  July  the  flioots  will  be  fit  to  inoculate,  which  fliould 
then  be  done,  leaving  a little  of  the  wood  on  the  infide  of 
the  bud  when  inferted  into  the  flock,  and  rubbing  in  fome 
of  the  compofition,  tying  on  the  bafs  at  the  fame  time. 

Having  grafted  fome  fummer  bonchretiens  with  the  ber- 
gamot  de  Pafque  (or  Eafler  bergamot)  and  pear  d’Aucli 
in  the  fpring,  moft  of  whicli  failed,  he  cut  them  off  below 
the  grafts,  and  in  July  following  they  had  produced  flioots 
from  five  to  fix  feet  long,  which  he  inoculated  in  the  latter 
end  of  that  month  w’ith  the  before-mentioned  forts,  which  all 
took.  About  the  beginning  of  September  he  ordered  the 
bafles  to  be  flackened  ; which  being  left  too  loofe,  the  barks 
began  to  feparate.  He  then  made  them  be  tightened,  letting 
them  remain  till  the  following  fpring.  About  the  beginning 
of  April,  when  he  faw  the  buds  begin  to  flioot,  he  cut  tlie 
flioots  near  to  the  buds  ; but  finding  many  where  tlie  bark 
had  not  united,  and  fome  of  the  eyes  apparently  dead,  he 
took  a (harp  penknife  and  cut  out  all  the  decayed  bark,  rub- 
bing in  fome  of  the  compofition  in  a liquid  flate,  till  the 
hollow  parts  were  filled  up  ; he  then  fmoothed  it  off  with 
the  finger  even  with  the  bark  of  the  ftock.  He  alio  rubbed 
fome  of  the  compofition  over  thofe  eyes  that  were  in  the 
worft  flate,  being  quite  black,  but  with  very  little  hope  of 
recovery.  “ To  his  great  aftonifliment,  many  of  thofe  which 
feemed  perfeilly  dead  recovered,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
had  flioots  from  five  to  fix  feet  long  (many  of  the  flioots 
w'hich  took  well  having  fruit-buds  formed  for  next  year), 
and  covered  a fpace  of  wall  larger  than  a young  tree  would 
have  done  in  eight  years  ; all  the  cavities  where  he  cut  out 
the  dead  bark  and  applied  the  compofition  were,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fummer,  filled  up  with  found  wood,  and  the  bark 
between  the  flocks  and  grafts  perfectly  united. 

“ Three  years  ago  he  inoculated  fome  brown  beurres  and 
crafanes  with  pear  d’Auch,  one  of  which  now  covers  a wall 
fixteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  long,  and  has  more  fruit  on  it 
this  year  than  a maiden  tree  would  have  produced  twenty 
years  after  planting.”  But  he  “ never  recommends  inocu- 
lating  or  grafting  of  old  trees,  except  when  bad  forts,  or 
more  of  any  fort  is  wanted  for  a fupply  ; in  that  cafe  he 
would  recommend  to  inoculate  or  graft  with  pear  d’Auch, 
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colmars,  and  winter  bonclirctiens,  whicTi  keep  much  longer 
than  beurr^s,  crafanes,  &c.” 

But  for  ttandards  that  have  been  grafted  in  the  fpring  and 
have  miffed,  he  adviles  that  ttiey  fliould  be  cut  below  the 
graft,  as,  when  fo  treated,  they  throw  out  a great  number 
of  flioots,  which  fliould  by  no  means  be  too  foon  thinned, 
as  in  that  cafe  they  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind. 
The  weakell  flioots  may  be  begun  to  be  taken  off  about 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  About  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month  they  will  have  acquired  confi- 
fiderable  ffrength,  then  thin  them,  leaving  as  many  ftrong 
regular  (hoots,  and  of  thofe  neared  the  top  of  the  Item, 
as  will  form  a handfome  head.  If  the  dem  be  very  drong, 
k will  be  neceffary,  perhaps,  to  leave  more  than  are  intended 
to  be  inoculated  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  fap,  which  will 
flow  in  great  abundance  from  a large  trunk,  and  without 
this  precaution  be  apt  to  burd  the  flioots.  He  has  often 
feen  flioots  as  large  as  his  arm  burd  by  a fuperabimdance  of 
fap.  When  that  is  likely  to  happen,  the  bed  thing  is  to 
fcarify  the  (hoots  and  rub  a little  of  the  compofition  into  the 
wound.  See  Bud,  Buduino,  and  Guafting. 

INOCULA'l’ION,  among  Ganhmrs,  flgnilies  an  ope- 
ration in  the  management  of  fome  forts  of  fruit  trees,  which 
is  frequently  denominated  See  Budding,  and  tlie 

preceding  article. 

Inoculation,  in  a furgtcal  and  medical  fenfe,  denotes 
the  pratlice  of  defigncdly  communicating  from  one  perfon 
to  another  certain  difeafes,  which  is  generally  done  by  in- 
troducing fome  of  the  infectious  matter  into  a fmall  wound, 
or  punfture,  made  with  the  point  of  a lancet.  The  com- 
mon purpofl;  of  fuch  operation  is  to  diminifh  the  feverity 
and  peril  of  a didemper,  which,  taken  in  a cafual  way, 
proves  exceedingly  dedruCIive,  and  the  hazard  of  catch- 
ing which,  at  fome  period  of  life  or  another,  is  very  con- 
fiderablc.  A chief  objeCt  of  the  plan  is  alio,  in  general, 
to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  being  again  affefled  by 
the  dreaded  contagion.  Hence  inoculation  is  feldom  per- 
formed,  but  for  a difeafe  with  which  the  human  conditu- 
tion  can  only  be  affected  once,  as  the  fmall-pox  and  cow- 
pox.  The  latter,  which  is  fo  mild  as  fcarcely  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a difeafe,  being  only  communicable  by  con- 
tad,  and  cxiding  originally  no  where  except  upon  the  teats 
and  udders  of  cows,  would  never  perhaps  have  troubled-  any 
other  perfons  than  a few  milkers,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  important  fad,  that  perfons  who  had  un- 
dergone the  complaint  were  made  completely  unl'ufccptible 
of  the  fmall-pox  contagion.  The  cow-pox  inoculation  has 
uow,  therefore,  been  very  generally  i'ubditutcd  for  that 
with  variolous  matter,  and  the  benefleial  confequences  of 
this  change  are  fo  truly  important  that  the  Jennerian  dif- 
covery will  ever  be  regarded  as  a mod  memorable  event, 
not  only  in  the  annals  of  medicine  and  furgery,  but  in  the 
hidory  of  the  world.  See  Cow-Po.x  and  Vaccination. 

Although  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  this  article  to  the 
hidoiy  of  the  fmall-pox  inoculation,  we  may  here  remark, 
that  the  meafles  have  been  propagated  by  inoculation.  Hr. 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  tirll  who  adually  made  the 
experiment.  Not  being  able  to  colled  either  matter,  or  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  broken  cuticle  at  the  time  of  defqua- 
mation,  to  produce  the  difeafe,  he  drew  blood  from  a fu- 
p 'rflcial  cutaneous  vein,  where  the  eruption  was  thicked. 
Cotton  was  then  dipped  in  this  blood,  and  applied  to  a wound 
made  in  each  arm  of  the  perfon  about  to  be  inoculated. 
In  this  manner  Dr.  Home  inoculated  twelve  perfons.  The 
eruptive  fever  generally  began  fix  days  after  inoculation  ; 
the  fymptoms  were  lefs  fevere  ; the  cough  was  milder,  or 
entirely  abfent  j and  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  trifling. 


Notwithdanding  Dr.  Home’s  fuccefs,  inoculation  for  the 
meafles  is  feldom  or  never  pradifed,  others,  who  have 
made  the  experiment,  not  having  given  reports  equally  fa- 
vourable. 

Inoculation  for  the  plague  has  likewife  been  tried,  in  or- 
der to  afeertain  whether  that  didemper  might  not  be  ren- 
dered lefs  fatal  and  lefs  prevalent  in  particular  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Egypt,  Dr.  Whyte  inoculated  himlelf  vvitlt 
matter  taken  from  the  buboes  of  an  infeded  perfon.  The 
attempt  failed  twice ; and  the  third  proval  fatal  in  three 
days  after  the  commcnce.ment  of  the  fymptoms.  See  fir  R. 
Wilfon’s  Hid.  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  our  information,  inoculation  for 
the  plague  appears  iinjullihable.  It  w^as  afeertained  in 
Egypt,  that  many  of  the  convalefcents  took  the  plague  a 
fecond  time  ; nor,  in  all  probability,  does  inoculation  render 
this  didemper  milder.  Indeed,  what  M.  Sonnini  obferves, 
feems  to  lead  to  a contrary  conclufion  ; for  he  mentions,  that 
a Ruffian  furgeon,  wlio  was  a prifoner  at  Condantinople, 
with  a number  of  his  countrymen,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
inoculate  thefe  unfortunate  men  with  the  plague,  under  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  contagion  lefs  dellrudive  ; but  the 
refult  was,  that  two  hundred  lod  their  lives,  as  well  as.  the 
furgeon,  who  had  alfo  inoculated  himfelf.  See  Sonnini’o 
Travels  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  497. 

The  idea  of  intentionally  imparting  any  kind  of  difeafe  to 
the  human  body  would  appear,  to  perfons  unacquainted  with 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  equally  extraordinary  and  cruel. 
But  the  deflgn  and  utility  of  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall- 
pox  are  now  fo  fully  known  among  all  claffes  of  focietj-, 
as  fcarcely  to  need  explanation.  When  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  fmall-pox  contagion  has,  at  various  periods,  nearly 
depopulated  extenfive  kingdoms,  and  occafioned  greater  de- 
valtation  than  the  moil  deltrudlive  wars,  any  meafure,  cal- 
culated to  render  milder  fo  terrible  a difeafe,  mull  be  looked 
upon  as  a difcovery  of  the  very  higheft  importance.  It  has 
been  eflimated,  that,  upon  an  average,  before  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  inoculation,  one  out  of  every  fix  perfons  affedted 
with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  or  ibmetimes  even  a half,  perilh- 
ed  j but  that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  among  fuch  as  have 
been  inoculated  in  the  mod  improved  manner,  docs  nor 
amount  to  more  than  one  in  feveral  hundreds.  Befides  this 
circum fiance,  we  have  to  mention,  that  before  inoculation 
became  common,  the  fmall-pox  frequently  committed  ra- 
vages like  the  plague,  and  the  fury  of  the  didemper  was 
always  dreadful  whenever  the  contagion  made  its  firfi  vilit  to 
a country.  If,  then,  we  are  to  hail  the  fmall-pox  inocula- 
tion as  a general  and  momentous  benefit  to  fociety,  on  the 
principles  jud  now  fpecified,  with  what  joy  and  admiration 
mud  we  beliold  the  difcovery  of  a complete  fecurity  againd 
the  fmall-pox  infedlion,  in  the  new  and  perfectly  fafe  kind 
of  inoculation  with  vaccine  lymph.  The  fmall-pox  inocu- 
lation materially  alleviated  the  calamities  arifing  from  that 
contagion,  by  making  tlie  difeafe  milder,  and  Icfleniitg  its- 
mortality.  But,  dill,  the  didemper  was  not  unfrequentl y 
feen  in  a fevere  form  ; at  lead  one  out  of  every  three  or 
four  hundred  inoculated  died  ; and  the  countenances  of 
thofe  who  furvived  were  often  miferably  pitted  and  dif- 
figured.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  vaccine  inoculation  hardly 
ever  produces  any  fevious  indifpofition,  and  being  followed 
by  no  eruption,  cannot  deform  the  face.  Its  fafety  and 
efficacy  are  daily  receiving  more  and  more  confirmation 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  after  prejudices  have  had  time  to  fublide,  the  fmall- 
pox  inoculation  will  be  univerfally  fuperfeded. 

The  original  introduAion  of  inoculation,  however,  will 
always  conllitute  a moll  memorable  event  in  hillory,  and  as 
^ a fubjetfl 
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a fubjeA  too  interefting  to  be  omitted  in  our  work.  After 
a few  obfervations  on  the  commencement  of  the  fmall-pox, 
we  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  practice. 

Origin  of  the  Srnall-pox. — The  fmall-pox,  like  the  meadcs, 
and  feveral  other  dileafes,  is  produced  by  a matter  fui  ge- 
reris,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a fpecific  contagion,  and  it 
has  originated  from  caufes  fo  perfeftly  incomprehenfible,  as 
to  fet  at  defiance  ail  rational  conjecture.  From  the  filence 
cf  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  refpecting  a difeafe  fo 
very  fatal,  and  of  fuch  peculiarity,  as  the  fmall-pox,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  its  date  is  fubfequent  to  their 
times,  and,  confequently,  that  the  world  exifted  feveral 
thoufand  years  before  it  was  vifited  by  this  dreadful  pefii- 
lence.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  phylician,  who  pradlifed  at 
Bagdad  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is  one  of  the 
oldeft  writers  on  the  fmall-pox,  whofe  works  are  (till  ex- 
tant. On  this  fubjedf,  however,  he  quotes  feveral  of  his 
predecefTors,  the  moll  ancient  of  whom  is  Ahron,  who  was 
a prieft  and  phyfician  at  Alexandria,  when  that  city  was 
belleged  by  the  Saracens.  Ahron’s  book  has,  therefore, 
been  deemed  the  firll  in  which  any  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fmall-pox.  The  introduiSiou  of  the  difeafe,  at  that  time, 
into  Egypt,  might  have  been  by  the  armies  of  Amrou, 
which,  in  the  kaliphate  of  Omar,  poured  in  thither  from 
Arabia. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Friend  conceived,  that  the  Arabians 
might  originally  have  derived  the  contagion  from  fome  of 
the  more  diftant  regions  of  the  Eaft,  and  Pere  D’Entrecolles, 
a milTionary  jefuit  at  Pekin,  informs  us,  that,  upon  looking 
, over  fome  Chinefe  books,  he  found  the  fmall-pox  mentioned 
in  them  as  a difeafe  known  in  very  ancient  times.  See 
“ Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieufes,’’  tom.  21.  p.  33.  ed.  1781. 

Mr.  Holwell,  a Bengal  furgeon,  has  likewife  endeavoured 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Friend’s  opinion,  obferving, 
that,  at  the  period  in  which  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  fcrip- 
tures  of  the  Gentoos  were  promulged,  (according  to  the 
Bramins  3366  years  ago,)  this  difeafe  mull  then  have  been 
of  fome  Handing,  as  thofe  fcriptnres  inllitute  a form  of  di- 
vine worfhip,  with  poojahs,  or  offerings,  to  a female  divinity, 
flyled  by  the  common  people  Goote  ka  Tagooran,  the  God- 
defs  of  Spots,  whofe  aid  and  patronage  are  invoked  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fmall-pox  feafon  ; alfo  in  the  meafles, 
and  every  cutaneous  eruption  that  is  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree epidemical.  See  “ An  Account  of  the  Manner  of  ino- 
culating the  Small-pox  in  the  Eall  Indies,”  p.  7. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Woodvilleis  unwilling  to  admit, 
that  the  fuppofed  antiquity  of  the  fmall-pox  in  India  is 
at  all  proved  by  what  D'Entrecolles  and  Mr.  Holwell 
have  obferved.  He  remarks,  that  the  former  has  adduced 
no  diredl  fatfl,  (hewing,  that  the  difeafe  was  really  dcfcribed 
by  the  ancient  Chinefe  phyficians;  while  Mr.  Holwell’s 
reafons  mull  be  inconclufive,  not  only  as  founded  on  the 
verity  of  the  Hindoo  chronology;'  but  becaufe  the  God- 
defs  of  Spots  was  not  fuppoled  to  prelide  over  any  parti- 
cular eruptive  dilorder,  but  over  all  cutaneous  afleftions 
tliat  were  epidemical.  Befides,  as  Dr.  Woodville  jullly  no- 
tices, had  the  fmall-pox  exifted  in  India  more  than  3366 
years,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  tranfportcd  in  early 
times  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  conilant  in- 
tercourfe,  wdficli  they  indire6lly  maintained  with  the  Indian 
nations. 

Dr.  John  James  Reiflce  mentions,  that,  in  an  old  Arabic 
MS.  prcferved  in  the  public  library  at  I.eyden,  he  read,  that, 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  meafies  and  fmall- 
pox  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Arabia.  Difp.  inang. 
J.ugd.  Bat.  174!5.  Now  it  appears  alfo  from  fome  Arabian- 


annals,  procured  by  that  adventurous  traveller,  Mr.  Brucey 
that  the  era  of  the  firff  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox  in 
Arabia  attaches  to  that  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  and  that  the 
Abyffinian  army,  commanded  by  Abrahah,  was  the  firft 
yiftim  of  its  fury.  Mr.  Gibbon  ftates,  that  the  fiege  of 
Mecca  happened  only  tw’o  months  before  the  birth  -of  Ma- 
homet ; a fa£l,  which  Dr.  Woodville  points  out  as  deferviiig 
very  particular  notice  ; for  if  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Maho- 
met be  afeertained  to  be  alfo  that  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  the 
Arabian  MS.  cited  by  Dr.  Reidce,  and  that  written  by 
Hameefy,  the  Arabian  author  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
perfeftly  coincide.  According  to  Gibbon,  Mahomet  was 
born  A.D.  569  ; which,  on  the  above  independent  autho- 
rities, is  to  be  confidered  as  the  period  when  the  fmall- 
pox  firft  made  its  appearance  in  Arabia. 

From  this  era,  to  that  of  the  conqueft  of  Alexandria  in 
640,  no  traces  of  the  exillence  of  the  fmall-pox  are  to  be 
difeovered ; but  the  difeafe  certainly  fpread  into  that  city 
at  the  time  it  was  invelted  by  the  Saracens ; and,  as  Dr. 
Woodville  dates,  it  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Mahometan  army',  which,  fix 
years  before,  had  invaded  Perfia  and  Syria,  where  this  de- 
Itrudlive  peftilence  probably  had  already  made  a confiderablr 
progrefs. 

After  this  period,  to  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  15th 
century,  fucceeded  that  general  Hate  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm,  during  which  the  prefent  fubjeft,  in  common  with 
many  others,  is  fo  obfeured  in  the  darknefs  of  the  times  as 
to  elude  the  moil  diligent  refearch. 

It  is  manifeft  from  the  works  of  Rhazes,  that  many  of 
the  Arabian  phyficians  had  written  on  the  fmall-pox  before 
the  loth  century  ; and  notwfithftanding  the  Saracen  hiilory 
is  filent  on  the  ravages  which  muft  have  accompanied  the 
general  diffulion  of  the  fmall-pox  during  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  the  progrefs  and  prevalence  of  the  diftemper  are 
to  be  inferred  from  collateral  evidence.  Thus,  the  caliph 
Yezid,  who  died  in  683,  is  mentioned  as  being  pitted  with 
the  fmall-pox  ; and  the  caliph  Abul-Abbas  Alfaffah  ac- 
tually died,  in  733,  of  this  difeafe. 

The  time  when  the  fmall-pox  contagion  firft  fpread  into 
Great  Britain  is  involved  in  doubt.  Mod  writers  fuppofo 
that  the  diftemper  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  cru- 
faders,  upon  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  13th 
century.  The  improbability  of  this  llatement  is  infilled 
upon  by  Dr.  Woodville,  who  adverts  to  the  known  adlivity 
of  variolous  matter,  the  long  time  it  retains  its  infetlious 
quality,  and  the  unlikely  circumftance  of  the  fmall-pox 
prevailing  fix  or  feven  centuries  over  various  parts  of  Afia, 
having  free  intercourfe  with  Europe,  before  it  was  conveyed 
into  this  kingdom.  It  is  indeed  furprifing,  that  the  dreadful 
effedls  which  mull  have  amended  the  firll  introduftion  of 
the  fmall-pox  into  this  as  well  as  any  other  country,  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  all  our  hillorians  and  medical  writers. 
But,  by  examining  fome  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  and 
Cottonian  colledlions,  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and 
bearing  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  written  before 
the  year  900,  Dr.  Woodville  fucceeded  in  tracing  the  ex- 
idence  of  the  fmall-pox  in  our  illand,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  long  before  the  cm  fades  took  place.  In  thefe 
curious  records  the  word  variol£  occurs  feveral  times  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  now  uied.  We  likewife  learn  from 
the  MSS.  that  the  people  in  thofe  early  times  lived  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  feveral  prayers,  exorcifms, 
and  incantations,  to  which  they  had  recourle  for  preferva- 
tion,  arc  to  be  found.  Dr.  Woodville  refers  us  to  No.  585, 
of  the  Harleian  Catal.  vol.  i.  and  Bibl.  Cotton.  Caligula. 
A.  15.  No.  30. 
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The  fird  Britifli  medical  writers  of  any  note  were  thofe 
of  the  13th  century,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  their  fiiccefibrs, 
from  John  of  Gaddefden  to  the  immortal  Sydenham,  See. 
have  beftowed  much  attention  on  this  important  diftemper. 

Hi/iory  of  Inoculation  of  the  Small-pox, — The  exa£l  part 
of  the  world  wliere  inoculation  was  lirft  adopted  is  quite 
unknown  ; nor  do  we  poffefs  any  information  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  originally  fuggefted  the  benefit  that  might 
refult  from  the  praAice.  From  the  Arabian  phyficians  having 
been  the  firfi:  informed  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
fmall-pox,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  inoculation  had  its 
origin  among  them.  (See  Second  Memoire  fur  I’lnocula- 
tion  par  M.  dc  la  Condamine  ) Avicenna,  who  lived  at 
Bokhara  on  the  eall  coall  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  or  his  dif- 
ciples,  have  in  particular  been  fufpefted  of  being  the  authors 
of  this  valuable  invention,  in  confequence  of  the  countries 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas  being  the  fuppofed 
centre  from  which  inoculation  fpread  to  other  places.  Dr. 
Woodville,  however,  confiders  this  conjedfure  as  very  ill- 
founded.  He  contends  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  people  near  the  Calpian  fea  were  the  fird  pradfifers 
of  inoculation.  Had  the  invention  originated  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  Tartars  could  hardly  have  been  fo  igno- 
rant of  the  pradfice,  as,  according  to  D’Entrecolles,  they 
adtually  were  in  the  year  1724.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
method  fpread  from  weft  to  eaft  ; for  as  the  fame  author 
has  obferved,  inoculation  is  more  ancient  in  the  eaftern  parts 
of  China  than  it  is  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  that  empire. 
Dr.  Woodville  remarks  that  inoculation  was  certainly  firft 
introduced  into  Conftantinople  from  the  Morea  ; but  as  the 
event  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  we  may  conclude,  that,  had  the  art  been  pradfifed 
for  many  ages,  at  fo  fhort  a diftance  from  that  metro- 
polis, it  would  have  been  known  there  much  fooner.  Be- 
i'ldes,  in  various  countries,  very  remote  from  the  Cafpian 
fea,  it  is  proved  to  have  been  an  immemorial  ufage. 

Inoculation  was  introduced  into  London  as  a foreign 
invention,  and,  from  its  fuccefs  upon  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  in  1722,  became  the  fubjedf  of  public 
converfation,  when,  to  the  great  furprife  of  the  learned,  fe- 
veral  communications  proved  that  it  was  already  a pradfice 
known  in  South  Wales,  where  it  had  exifted  under  the 
denomination  of  buying  the  fmall-pox  as  far  back  as  tra- 
dition could  be  traced.  The  manner  of  inoculating,  or 
buying  the  fmall-pox,  here  alluded  to,  was  fubjedl  to 
variety.  Some  perlons  either  rubbed  the  matter,  taken  from 
the  purtules,  when  ripe,  on  feveral  parts  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
arms,  &c.  or  pricked  fuch  parts  with  pins,  or  other  pointed 
things,  firft  infedfed  with  the  fame  matter.  Some  feraped 
the  (i<in  with  a knife,  until  the  blood  began  to  flow,  before 
they  applied  the  variolous  pus.  Others  produced  the  dif- 
temper  by  holding  a certain  number  of  dried  puftules,  for 
a confickrable  time,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  (See  the 
I.ettcrs  of  Dr.  Willia.ms,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Wright,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  for  1722,  and  Dr  Jurin’s 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  inoculation  in  1723.)  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  alfo  for  many 
ages  performed  a kind  of  inoculation  by  tying  worfted 
threads,  moiftened  with  variolous  matter,  round  the  wrifts  of 
their  children.  ( Monro  on  Inoculation  in  Scotland. ) The 
fame  "Cuftom  likewife  prevailed  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa;  and,  what  is  highly  curious,  the 
pradlice  was,  in  feveral  of  thefe  diftant  countries,  termed 
buying  the  fmall-pox,  juft  as  it  was  in  South  Vv  ales  ; for  it 
was  luperftitioully  imagined  that  inoculation  would  not  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect,  unlefs  the  perfon  from  whom  the 
varudous  matter  was  taken  received  a piece  of  monev,  or 
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fome  other  prefent,  in  exchange.  The  pradtice  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox  has  been  found  to  have  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial,  not  only  in  South  Wales,  but  alfo  at  Naples, 
Pavia,  in  Auvergne  and  Perigord,  and  among  the  peafantry 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Sec 
Second  Mem.  fur  1’ Inoculation,  par  M.  de  la  Condamine  ; 
Murray’sHiftoria  Infitionis  Variolarum  in  Suecia ; Schultz’s 
Account  of  Inoculation,  &c. 

In  Barbary  and  the  Levant  the  variolous  matter  was 
alfo  purchafed,  and  inferted  in  a fmall  incifion  made  in  the 
fleftiy  part  of  the  hand  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger. 
(See  Shaw’s  Travels  into  Barbary  and  the  Levant.)  In 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  an  incifion  was  made  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 
a little  of  the  variolous  matter  put  into  the  wound.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  P.  Ruftel,  inoculation  is  fo  ancient  in  thefe  laft 
kingdoms  that  nobody  remembers  its  firft  rife  ; and  it  has 
been  praftifed  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but 
alfo  by  the  wild  Arabs.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  140.) 
It  appears,  moreover,  from  this  gentleman’s  account,  that 
buying  the  variolous  matter  and  inoculating  have  been  an- 
cient culloms  at  Bagdad,  Mofiil,  and  Baffora,  in  Armenia, 
at  Daraafeus,  and  all  along  the  coaft  of  Syria  and  Paleftine. 
The  Arabs  affured  Dr.  Ruffel  that  the  punfture  might  be 
made  indifferently  in  any  flefhy  part  ; but  he  moftly  found 
the  mark  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  Some 
of  the  Georgians  had  been  inoculated  in  the  fame  part, 
though  moft  of  them  in  the  fore -arm.  Some  of  the  Arme- 
nians had  been  inoculated  in  both  thighs ; but  the  greater 
part,  like  the  Arabs,  bore  the  mark  upon  the  hand. 

D’Entrccolles,  by  obtaining  accefs  to  feveral  medical 
books  at  Pekin,  difeovered  one  in  which  an  account  was 
given  of  the  introduftion  of  inoculation  into  China.  The 
author  of  the  book  here  alluded  to,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  dynafty  of  Ming.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
inoculation  has  not  yet  been  praftifed  in  China  200  years. 
But  in  Hindooftan  the  cuftom  can  be  traced  much  farther 
back.  The  methods  of  pradlifing  this  art  by  the  Chinef', 
and  Hindoos  are  alfo  fo  widely  different,  that  they  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  the  fame  origin.  The  Chinefe  take 
from  two  to  four  dried  variolous  puftules,  or  fcales  (ac- 
cording to  their  fize),  betw'een  which  they  place  a fmall 
portion  of  mulk  ; the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  cotton, 
and  introduced  into  the  patient’s  noftril.  The  fcales  before 
ufed  are  kept  in  a clofe  jar  for  feveral  years,  and  when  the 
Chinefe  are  obliged  to  employ  recent  puftules,  they  think 
it  ncceffary  to  correiR  the  acrimony  of  the  matter,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fteam  of  an  infufion  of  the  roots  of  fcor- 
zonera  and  liquorice.  They  fometimes  reduce  the  dried 
fcales  into  powder,  and  form  them  into  a pafte  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inoculation. 

Dr.  Woodville  very  properly  obferves,  that  tlie  appli- 
cation of  variolous  matter,  wrapped  in  cotton,  within  the 
noftrils,  muft  be  an  exceedingly  precarious  mode  of  com- 
municating the  fmall-pox,  and  may'  perhaps  afford  a reafon 
why  inocu’ation  in  China  is  lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  other 
countries  ; for  if  the  matter  acls  in  the  way  of  inoculation, 
a troublefome  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
muft  enfue  ; and,  (hould  not  this  take  place,  the  variolous 
effluvia,  by  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  will  produce  the 
natural  fmall-pox. 

In  Hindooftan  inoculation  is  performed  by  a particular 
tribe  of  Bramins.  They  do  not  refufe  to  inoculate  on  any 
part  ; but,  in  males,  they  prefer  the  outfide  of  the  arm,  mid- 
way between  the  wnft  and  the  elbow,  and,  in  females,  the 
ftiouldcr.  The  operator  firft  I'ubs  the  part  with  a dry 
cloth  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  flighlly  pricks  it 
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at  many  points.  He  next  takes  a fmall  pledget  of  cotton, 
charged  with  the  variolous  matter,  moiftens  it  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  Ganges  water,  applies  it  to  the  pnnftured 
part,  fixes  it  there  with  a bandage,  and  orders  it  to  be  kept 
on  for  fix  hours.  The  bandage  is  then  to  be  taken  ofl', 
tlie  pledget  being  left  to  fall  off  of  itfclf.  The  matter  in 
the  cotton  is  always  taken  from  puftules  of  the  preceding 
year,  frefh  matter,  and  fuch  as  is  the  product  of  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  being  confidered  improper.  See  Holwell’s  Ac- 
count of  the  Manner  of  inoculating  in  the  Ealt  Indies. 

It  was  immediately  from  Conllantinople  that  the  Englifli 
firfl  derived  a full  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  inocula- 
tion. The  beneficial  confequences  of  the  praflice  among 
the  Turks,  were  detailed  by  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
jjublifhed  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  that  body  for  the  year  1714. 
The  Byzantine  mode  was  to  take  fome  frefli  variolous 
matter  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  drop  it  on  pundlures  or  fcratches 
made  with  a needle  or  lancet  in  any  flefhy  part,  but  efpe- 
dally  in  the  arm  and  fore-arm.  The  matter,  which  was 
dropped  on  the  punftured  place,  was  well  blended  with  the 
drops  of  blood  iffuing  from  the  wounds,  by  means  of  a 
bluflt  ftile  or  car-picker.  The  part  was  then  kept  covered 
with  a walnut  fltell  for  a few  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  being  rubbed  away. 

Another  account  of  the  Byzantine  mode  of  inoculation 
was  afterwards  publillied  by  Dr.  Pylarini  in  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1716.  But 
the  year  before  this  gentleman’s  obfervations  appeared,  fur- 
geon  Kennedy  had  printed  an  account  of  the  new  method  of 
inoculating  at  Conllantinople,  in  his  “ Effay  on  External 
Remedies,”  and  he  feems  to  be  the  firft  Britifh  author  on 
tlie  fubjedl  of  inoculation.  Soon  afterwards,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  the  wife  of  the  Englifli  Ambaffador  at 
Conllantinople,  in  her  letters,  confirmed  the  accounts  of  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  feverity  and  mortality  of  the 
fmall-pox  were  diminiflied  among  the  Turks  by  means  of 
inoculation  ; and,  in  one  of  her  epillles  from  Adrianople, 
file  exprefled  her  intention  to  try  the  experiment  upon  her 
own  little  foil.  See  vol.  ii.  let.  31. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  at  Conllantinople 
gradually  became  more  and  more  fimule.  We  learn  from 
Pylarini,  that,  in  1701,  incifions  were  made  in  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  chin,  and  alfo  in  the  extremities,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inoculation.  Timoni  likewife,  twelve  years  afterwards, 
mentions,  that  the  operator  is  to  make  feveral  little  wounds 
in  one  or  more  places  of  the  fkin,  and  thefe  fucceed  bell  in 
the  flefliy  parts  of  the  arm.  In  the  year  1717,  the  infertion 
of  variolous  matter,  at  a fimple  pundlure  in  each  arm,  feems 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  meihod  of  inoculation,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  relation  : Mr.  Maitland,  furgeon  to 
the  honourable  Wortley  Montague  in  his  diplomatic  charac- 
ter at  the  Ottoman  court,  informs  us,  that  the  ambafiador’s 
lady,  being  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  inoculation,  de- 
termined th.at  her  only  fon,  then  fix  years  of  age,  fhould 
undergo  the  operation.  For  this  purpofe,  file  deiired  Mr. 
Maitland  to  procure  the  variolous  matter  from  a proper  fub- 
jetl,  which  being  done,  an  old  Greek  woman,  many  years  in 
the  conllant  habit  of  inoculating,  was  employed  to  infert  it. 
“ But  (fays  Mr.  Maitland)  the  good  woman  went  to  work 
fo  awkwardly,  and,  by  the  lhakmg  of  her  hand,  put  the 
child  to  lo  much  torture  with  lur  blunt  and  rully  needle,  that 
I pitied  hij  cries,  and  therefore  inoculated  the  other  arm  with 
in.y  own  inllrument,  and  with  fo  little  pain  to  him,  that  he 
<lid  not  in  the  leall  complain  of  it.”  (Maitland’s  Account 
of  Inoculating  the  Sma  1-pox,  p.  7.)  The  confequent  dif- 
tafe  was  very  mild,  and,  if  the  mode  of  buying  the  fmall- 


pox  be  excepted,  this  inoculation,  avhich  was  done  at  Pern, 
near  Conllantinople,  in  March  1717,  was  the  fii  it  ever  prac- 
tifed  upoh  any  Englilh  fubjedl* 

The  inoculation  of  tlie  fmall-pox  was  firll  regnlarly  adopt- 
ed in  England  in  the  month  of  April  1721.  'Fhe  pradlicc, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  fo  foon  purfued  by 
the  iacnlty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  enlightened  and  philofo- 
phic  mind  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  After  this 
celebrated  lady  had  witneffed  tlie  good  effedls  of  inoculatidn 
upon  her  foil  at  Pera,  flu;  determined  alfo  to  try  it  upon 
her  daughter,  th.en  an  infant  three  months  old  ; but  for  cer- 
tain domeilic  reafons,  the  operation  was  at  that  lime  di.-terred, 
fo  that  tliis  child  was  fortunately  referved  to  be  the  firit  ex- 
ample of  inoculation  in  England,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
hlailland,  in  April  1721.  According  to  Dr.  '\^’oodville, 
writers  have  univeifaliy  erred,  in  dating  this  event  in  April 
1722,  and  making  it  fubfequent  to  the  inoculation  of  the 
malefadors  at  Newgate.  He  notices  thaf  Mr.  Maitland's 
pamphler,  in  which  all  thjfcircumftances  are  flated,  was 
publifhed  in  February  1722,  as  appears  by  the  advertifement 
prefixed  to  tlie  work.  Therefore  Mr.  Maitland,  in  faying 
April  lojl,  could  mean  no  other  than  that  in  the  year  1721. 
Bolides,  Mr.  Maitland  exprefsly  mentions, . that  this  was  the 
firll  example  of  inoculation  in  England. 

After  the  fucccisful  refult  of  this  cafe,  Mr.  Maitland  per- 
formed the  fecond  inoculation  ever  done  in  this  country,  in 
the  month  of  May  1721,  upon  the  fon  of  Dr.  Keith,  and 
with  the  bell  cffedls.  Notwithllanding  thefe  confirmations 
at  home  of  the  favourable  accounts  of  the  practice  which 
had  been  already  received  from  Conllantinople,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  firm  and  powerful  patronage  which  the  Byzan- 
tine inoculation  met  with  in  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  it 
is  a fa£l,  that  fuch  was  the  fiifpicious  caution  with  which  the 
method  was  received,  that  feveral  months  clapped  before  u 
third  trial  of  it  was  made  in  London.  Indeed,  the  very  next 
experiment  that  was  undertaken  ilrikingly  evinces  the  dan- 
gerous light  in  which  inoculation  was  Uhl  regarded  ; for  it 
was  determined  that  feveral  culprits  in  Newgate,  who  had 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  fliould,  ou 
fuhmitting  to  he  inoculated,  receive  full  pardon  by  the  royal 
prerogative.  Six  condemned  criminals  were  inoculated  ey 
Mr  Maitland)  on  the  ninth  day  of  Augiitl  1721,  in  the 
prefence  of  feveral  eminent  phyfieijns  and  furgeons.  1'hefe 
malefadtors  all  obtained  a remiffion  of  theii  fentence  on  ven' 
eafy  terms.  None  of  them  had  the  dileafe  leverely,  and  one, 
wlio  had  already  had  the  fmall-pox,  was  of  courfc  not  afleill- 
cd  a fccond  time.  A feventh  criminal,  a young  woman,  u ns 
next  pardoned,  on  condition  of  having  the  Chinefe  ineth  d 
of  inoculating  tried  upon  her,  at  the  vvifli  of  Dr.  Mead. 
Confequently,  fome  cotton,  moillened  with  variolous  matter, 
was  imroduced  in  her  noftrils  ; the  dillemper  followed  in  a 
mild  form  : hut  the  patient  fuffered  violent  pains  in  her  head, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  to  the  maturation 
of  the  puftciles. 

After  thefe  public  proofs  of  the  fafety  and  advantage  of 
inoculation,  objeftions  and  doubts  were  Hill  adduced  againff 
t'lc  method.  Some  confidered  the  cafes  too  few,  while 
others,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  number  and  mildnefs  of 
the  piillides,  lliouglit  it  doubtful  whetli^r  the  genuine  fmall- 
pox  had  been  at  ail  communicated.  Flence,  in  the  courfeof 
the  following  fi.x  months,  Mr.  Maitland  inoculated  only  ei.^ht 
fuhjecls,  who  all  recovered,  though  two,  it  mult  be  con- 
fefi'ed,  had  the  fmall-po.c  fo  feverely,  as  to  be  for  fome 
time  in  danger.  See  Maitland’s  Account  of  Inoculating 
the  Small-po.x,  1722. 

Maitland’s  publication  was  immediately  afterwards  fol- 
lowijd  by  a letter . from  Dr.  Ncttleton,  who,  in  December 
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t^if,  and  the  two  fubfegucnt  months,  had  inoculated  with 
fiiccefs  upwards  of  forty  perfons  at  Haliftix,  in  Yorkfiiire. 
This  relation  influenced  the  public  very  conliderably  in  favour 
of  tile  new  mode  of  communicating  llic  fmall-pox. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1722,  inoculation  began 
to  be  adopted  in  various  parts  ol  England  ; and  by  order  of 
her  royal  liighiiels  the  princefs  of  Wales,  it  was  pradtifed 
iirfl  upon  fix,  and  afterwards  upon  five  charity  childreni  be- 
longing to  the  parifli  of  St.  James’s.  Tiie  fuccefs  of  thefe 
trials  induced  her  royal  liighiiels  to  have  the  princefTes  Ame- 

and  Carolina  inoculated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  1722, 
by  ferjeaiit  furgeon  2\myar.d.  Both  thefe  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  paifed  tlirough  the  fmall-pox,  in  a very 
favourable  manner;  and  inoculation,  in  conlequcnce  of  this 
iiluilrious  e.tainple,  was  now  making  a rapid  progrefs  : when 
unfortunately  the  praftice  received  a great  check,  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland’s  foil,  and  by  that  of  lord 
Bulhuvll’s  fervant,  after  being  inoculated.  A Mifs  Rigby 
alfo  died,  about  eight  weeks  after  her  inoculation,  making 
the  third  death,  'riierefore,  out  of  182  iuoculalions,  in 
X721  and  1722,  three  died  ; Or  nearly  one  in  fixty. 

About  ilie  time  when  the  firft  death  happened  in  London, 
accounts  were  received  in  town,  Hating  that  the  practice 
had  been  tried  to  a niuch  greater  extent  in  New  England. 
It  appears  tliat,  after  an  abfence  of  nineteen  years,  the 
fmall-pox  had  broken  out  with  a great  mortality  at  Bolton, 
in  April  1721.  This  induced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather  to  pub- 
liih  the  account  of  inoculation,  as  related  in  the  Piiilofophi- 
cal  Tranfafiions  by  Timoni  and  Pylarini.  This  publication, 
which  was  diflributed  to  all  the  medical  practitioners  at  that 
place,  was  the  means  of  inciting  Dr.  Boyllton  to  commence 
the  pradlxe  of  inoculation  upon  his  own  child,  and  two 
negro  fervants,  at  the  latter  end  of  June  1721.  In  the 
courle  of  fix  months,  he  inoculated  in  and  about  Bolton 
244  perfons.  Of  this  number  fix  died. 

'Pile  reports  which  came  from  New  England,  were  em- 
ployed with  great  exaggeration  by  the  opponents  of  inocu- 
lation, who  lei/.ed  with  avidity  every  circumltance  that 
might  have  the  Icall  tendency  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
improvement. 

During  1723,  the  pra£tice  of  inoculation  became  much 
more  general  in  England,  the  number  of  inoculated  this  )'ear 
far  exceeding  the  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  years  taken 
together.  It  amounted  to  292,  which,  added  to  182,  makes 
the  wliole  number  of  inoculations  in  theyears  1721,  1722, 
and  1723,  to  be  474,  of  which  number,  according  to  Dr. 
Jurin,  tune  died. 

It  deferves  notice,  that  leveral  of  thefe  nine  cafes  were 
not  generally  admitted  as  deaths  altogether  in  confequence 
of  inoculation.  But  even  allowing  that  they  were  fo,  the 
chance  of  recovering  from  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  mu.l 
appear  infinitely  greater  than  from  the  cafual.  For  it  was 
proved,  that  at  this  lime,  out  of  14,539  perfons  who  had 
iveen  alfecbed  with  the  natural  fmall  pox,  2351  died;  nearly 
one  in  fix,  or  rive  out  of  thirty-one 

In  1724,  there  were  only  forty  perfons  inoculated.  -Their 
royal  higlinclTes  prince  Frederick  and  prince  William,  how- 
ever, were  in  this  fmall  liil.  L».  Jurin  accounts  for  the 
feeming  decline  of  inoculation  this  year,  by  the  faft  that  peo- 
ple will  not  ealily  fubmit  to  a pradlice  in  which  they  appre- 
hend rilk,  unlefs  impelled  by  the  dread  of  a , 'greater  danger. 
Now  it  appears  that  in  1724,  tlie  natural  fmall-pox  was  much 
lefs  fatal  than  in  1722  and  1723,  and  it  is  to  this  caufe  we 
are  to  refer  the  above  fmall  number  of  inoculations.  That 
the  practice  had  not  fallen  into  difreputc  is  manlfell  ; for  Dr'. 
Jurin  informs  us  that  in  1725  the  natural  fmall-pox  was  very 
mortal,  and  of  courfe,  people  being  frightened,  reforted  to 


inoculation  again  in  a larger  number.  Of  the  above-men- 
tioned forty,  one  is  recorded  to  have  died. 

In  1725  and  1726,  256  perfons  were  inoculated,  of  which 
number  four  died. 

In  the  years  1727  and  1728,  the  praftice  of  inoculation 
did  in  reality  begin  to  decline  ; for,  though  the  fmall-pox 
was  very  prevalent  and  fatal,  only  1 24  inoculations  took  place 
in  thefe  t wo  years,  and  three  of  the  cafes  proved  fatal. 

We  find  that  up  to  1729,  897  perfons  had  been  ino- 
culated in  England,  of  whom  feventecn  are  reported  to  have 
died.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  lliew,  that  of 
18,229  perfons,  who  had  been  affected  witli  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  liuring  the  firft  eight  years  of  inoculation,  3008 
died  under  the  difeafe  ; or  about  one  in  fix  ; whereas,  the 
deaths  by  inoculation,  admitting  the  utmoft  number  con- 
tended for,  does  not  exceed  one  ia  fifty.  'I'he  reafon  why 
more  died  of  inoculation  at  this  early  period  of  the  praftice 
than  has  been  the  cafe  of  late  years,  is  juftly  afcribable  to 
the  better  manner  lately  adopted  of  treating  inoculated  pa- 
tients. Befides,  formerly  it  was  common  to  inoculate  adults, 
in  whom  the  difeafe  is  more  difpofed  to  affume  a fevere  form 
than  in  children. 

Inoculation  was  not  regularly  praftifed  in  Scotland  till 
the  year  1726,  when  Mr.  Maitland  performed  this  opera- 
tion upon  ten  perfons  ; but  as  one  of  thefe  cafes  was  un- 
fucceisful,  the  practice  was  difeontinued  in  that  country  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  was  not  vevived  again  with- 
out coniiderable  difficulty.  At  Dumfries,  indeed,  where 
the  cafual  fmall-pox  had  committed  great  ravages,  inocula- 
tion was  had  recourfe  to  in  1733  ; but  in  molt  other  parts 
of  North  Britain  the  method  was  not  introduced  till 

111  Ireland,  inoculation  was  firft  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1723.  Twenty-five  perfons  were  inoculated  in  that  and  the 
three  following  years.  Of  this  fmall  number,  three  cafes 
terminated  fatally. 

Inoculation  at  Hanover  was  firft  performed  in  1724,  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  upon  his  royal  higfmefs  prince  Frederick, 
and  afterwards  upon  eight  children  of  the  Baron  de  Schulen- 
berg.  The  example  and  fuccefs  of  thefe  cafes  had  the  effe6l 
of  eftablilhing  the  praCfice  in  that  country. 

After  1729,  inoculation  was  ferioufly  on  the  decline  in 
England ; blit  it  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  tranfat- 
I?.iitic  world.  In  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1738,  not 
lei's  tlran  800,  or  1000  perfons  were  inoculated,  of  whom 
only  eight  died.  The  account  of  this  fuccefs  contributed 
materially  to  revive  the  practice  in  Great  Britain.  In  Phila- 
delphia, likewife,  inoculation  proved  foon  afterwards  ftill 
more  favourable  ; and  in  St.  Chriftopher's  300  Haves  were 
inoculated,  without  the  lofs  of  one. 

Such  fafts  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the  great  fatality 
of  the  natural  fmall-pox  in  Britain,  fcoii  led  people  to  adopt 
inoculation  more  extenfively  than  ever,  and  from  the  year 
1738,  this  beneficial  method  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
completely  and  generally  eftabliihed,  though  partial  oppofi- 
tion  prevailed  long  afterw  ards. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  inftitution  called  the  Inoculatioil 
Flofpital  had  its  rife,  though  it  was  not  at  firft  fo  confider- 
able  an  eftabliftiment  as  at  prefent.  Here  the  fuccefs  of 
inoculation  did  not  difappoiiit  the  hopes  and  zeal  of  its 
patrons  ; for  out  of  593  cafes  of  perfons  fucceffively  ino- 
culated, from  the  year  1751,  only  one  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful. 

In  1754,  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  the  three  royal 
children,  who  had  not  yet  had  the  fmall-pox.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  prefent  majefty  took  the  difeafe  cafually,  fo  tliat 
only  the  prince  Edward,  and  the  princefs  Augufta,  were 
T 2 inoculated. 
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inoculated.  Tliefe  great  examples,  and  the  public  appro- 
bation of  tlie  praftice  declared  by  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
gained  numerous  advocates  to  the  caufe,  which  never  after- 
wards loft  ground,  till  the  ftill  fafer  and  milder  mode  of 
inoculation  with  vaccine  lymph  was  brought  into  notice  by 
the  immortal  Jenner, 

In  France,  Dr.  Boyer  is  the  firft  writer  who  has  noticed 
inoculation,  which  he  did  in  1717.  In  1723,  the  fuccefs- 
ful  tr.als  of  inoculation  in  England  were  pubhftied  at  Paris 
by  Dr.  de  la  Cofte,  and  the  confequence  was  a declaration 
by  the  phyficians  of  that  city,  “ that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  it  was  lawful  to  make  trials  of  inoculation.”  The 
pradtice  was  on  the  point  of  having  a beginning  in  the  hofpi- 
tals,  under  the  fanftion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent, 
when,  unfortunately  for  the  experiment,  this  nobleman  died, 
and  foon  afterwards  Dr.  Hecquet  publilhed  his  “ Raifons  de 
cloute  centre  I’lnoculation.”  The  fcniimcnts  contained  in 
this  publication,  and  in  a thefis  written  at  Paris  in  1723,  the 
reports  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  inoculation  at  Bofton,  and  the 
great  mortality  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  in  London,  in 
1723,  falfely  aferibed  to  the  new  pradlice,  foon  brought  the 
method  into  difrepute  in  France,  and  the  defign  of  trying  it 
there  was  laid  afide. 

The  French  paid  little  attention  to  the  fubjedt  again  till 
1752,  wlien  Dr.  Buttini,  of  Montpelier,  publilhed  at  Paris 
his  “ Traite  de  la  Petite  Verole  communiquee  par  ITnocula- 
tion.”  Two  years  afterwards,  M.  de  la  Condamine  read 
his  excellent  memoir  upon  the  advantages  of  inoculation, 
before  a public  aftembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Woodville,  the  praAice 
was  not  introduced  into  France  till  the  j ft  of  April  I75'5» 
when,  at  the  dciire  of  M.  Turgot,  a child,  four  years  old, 
was  inoculated  at  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  Chaf- 
tellux,  aged  21,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  operation. 
About  this  time,  Dr.  Hofty,  who  had  been  attending  the 
finall-pox  and  inocidation  hoipitals  in  London,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  French  minifter,  publilhed  at  Paris  the  follow'- 
jng  rep®rt  ; — “ ft’iiat  out  of  463  cafes  of  perfons  laft  ino- 
culated in  the  hofpital,  oidy  one  had  been  unfuccefsful ; 
whereas,  in  the  Small-pox  hofpital,  it  appeared  by  the  re- 
gifters,  that  nearly  one  in  four  had  died  of  the  natural  fmall- 
pox.” — “ That  Mr.  Ranby,  principal  furgeon  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  had  inoculated  1600  perfons  ; and  that  Mr.  Bell, 
pupil  to  Mr.  Morand,  had  inoculated  903,  without  the lofs 
of  one.” — “ That  in  order  to  form  a juft  comparative  view 
of  the  fatality  of  inocidation  and  of  the  natural  fmall-pox, 
it  is  only  requifite  to  vifit  the  two  hofpitals  in  London,  the 
difference  of  their  reports  being  fo  remarkable,  tliat  it  muft 
convince  the  moft  incredulous  of  the  advantages  of  inocu- 
lation.” I.aftly,  “ with  refpeA  to  the  inoculation  of  other 
difeafes  along  with  the  fmall-pox,  that  no  in  (lance  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  ])roduced  ; and  that  perfons  have  been 
inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a patient  af- 
feAed  with  the  venereal  dillemper,  yet  have  thereby  received 
the  infcAion  of  the  fmall-pox  only.” 

This  ftatement  had  immeiife  effeA  in  promoting  the  intro- 
duAion  of  inoculation  into  France;  and  in  the  year  1756, 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
fir  ft  rank,  were  inoculated  by  Drs.  Tronchin,  Holly,  and 
others.  In  1758,  the  piaAice  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  various 
parts  of  France.  The  inoculated  w'ere  not,  however,  very 
numerous,  and  one  or  two  unfuccefsful  cafes,  joined  with 
falfe  reports,  that  fomc  perfons  had  taken  the  natund  fmall- 
pox  after  uPKlergoiiig  inoculation,  once  more  call  diferedit 
upon  the  plan,  and  excited  a violent  controverfy.  The 
great  fatality  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Paris  in  1763,  being  im- 
puted to  inoculation,  the  praAice  was  forbidden  by  parlia- 


ment. At  length  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  that  of  theo- 
logy,  were  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  inoculation 
ought  to  be  tolerated  or  proferibed.  This  meafure  ferved 
to  increafe  the  difputes  ; nor  was  it  till  a very  late  period 
that  inoculation  was  extenfively  praAifediii  France. 

In  Holland,  inoculation  w’as  begun  at  Amftcrdam  in 
1748  by  Dr.  Tronchin,  w'ho,  on  finding  one  of  his  fons  feized 
with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  immediately  inoculated  the  other. 
This  phyfician,  after  his  return  from  Geneva,  in  I754> 
culated  a great  many  perfons  in  Holland.  Dr.  Schwenkc, 
at  the  Hague,  like  wife  promoted  the  praAice  ; and  fo  did  a 
fociety  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  at  Rotterdam,  who  were 
aftbeiated  for  the  purpofe  in  17J7.  The  method  was  not, 
however,  very  generally  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  till  after 
1764,  about  which  time  Morand  and  others  had  praAifed  it 
at  Anillcrdam  with  llriking  fuccefs. 

Inoculation  was  firft  introduced  into  Denmark  in  Septem- 
ber 1734,  When  the  countefs  of  Bernfdorff  underwent  the 
procefs.  In  1758,  two  inoculation  houfes  were  eftabliflied 
at  Copenhagen  ; and,  in  1760,  the  prince  royal  was  inocu- 
lated with  fuccefs. 

In  Sweden,  the  firft  trial  of  inoculation  was  made  by 
Haartman  in  1754.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  method  in 
Sweden  was  owing  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Swedilh  court.  Dr.  D.  Schultz  was  deputed  to  enquire 
into  the  fuccefs  of  the  plan  at  the  inoculation  hofpital  in 
London,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gave  upon  his  return  to 
Stockholm  in  1755,  led  to  the  ellablifhment  of  inoculation 
houfes  in  different  parts  of  Sweden.  In  I757»  the  benefits 
of  inoculation  were  commemorated  by  a medal. 

Inoculation  was  firft  introduced  at  Geneva  in  1751* 
whence  it  paffed  into  Switzerland  in  f753.  In  the  latter 
country,  it  was  firft  performed  at  I.aufanne  by  a lady  on  her 
own  child. 

Inoculation  commenced  in  Italy  during  the  great  morta- 
lity' occafioned  in  Tufenny'  and  Rome  by  the  Imall-pox  in 
1 754.  Dr.  Peveiini  was  the  firft  inoculator,  putting  out 
of  confideration  tlie  cullom  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  of  women  fometimes  artificially 
communicating  the  linall-pox  to  their  children.  In  I755>  hi- 
de la  Condamine  was  at  Rome,  where,  by  his  writings  and 
perfonal  influence,  he  fucceeded  in  reconciling  many  to  the 
praAice.  Before  17 bj,  inoculation  was  praAifed  with  fuc- 
cefs at  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Brefcia,  Mantua,  Bologna, 
Milan,  Parma,  See.  In  (hort,  Naples  was  the  only  import- 
ant place  where  the  method  had  not  been  introduced. 

Inoculation  was  begun  at  Hanover  almolt  as  foon  as  in 
England.  The  oppofition  of  De  Haen,  however,  kept 
back  the  improvemeut  in  moll  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Prufiians  and  Aullrians  were  the  lall  to  adopt  it.  At 
Vienna,  inoculation  did  not  make  any  progrefs  till 
lyfiy.  'Phe  younger  branches  of  the  imperial  family  were 
inoculated  in  1768,  and  fhortly  atterwards  the  emperor  efta- 
blillied  an  inoculation  hofpital  in  the  fubuibs  of  Vienna. 

Owing  to  foine  unfortunate  events  of  the  firft  inocula- 
tions at  Berlin,  the  praAice  was  foon  difcountenanced  in 
Pruflia,  nor  was  it  revived  till  1774,  when  Dr.  Baylies  was 
invited  from  Drefdcn  to  fuperintend  the  method. 

Although  forae  perfons  had  been  inoculated  in  Livonia 
by  Dr.  Scluilenius  at  an  earlier  period,  the  practice  was  un- 
known at  St.  Peterfburgb  till  1768,  wlien  it  was  ellablilhed 
there  under  baron  Dimfdale.  'Phis  event  muft  have 'been  to 
the  Ruffians  an  iramenfe  bleffing,  fince  in  their  country,  the 
natural  fmall-pox  tiled  to  rage  with  fuch  Icverity,  that  it  is 
faid  to  have  annually  deftroyed  two  millions  of  lubjcAs.  Oa 
the  281I1  of  July,  1768,  baron  Dimfdale  inoculated  the  em- 
prefs  and  the  grand  duke,  both  of  whom  fpcfedily  rccoverecL 
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practice  made  iT.pld  progrcfa ; an  inoculation  hofpital 
was  ellablifhed ; and  at  length  Diinfdale  returned  to  Eng- 
land loaded  with  wealth  and  honours. 

In  Spain,  inoculation  was  not  extenfively  adopted  before 
1771,  though  it  had  been  introduced  by  a furgcon  forty-two 
years  before  at  Jadrique,  a fmall  town  in  that  kingdom,  and 
had  not  been  difcontinued  in  that  particular  place.  Dr.  Don 
Miguel  Gorman  vifited  I.ondon  for  the  purpofc  of  learning 
the  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation,  and  returned  to  Ma- 
drid in  1772,  where  he  praftifed  tlie  art  upon  feveral  of  the 
nobility  to  the  great  fatisfacfion  of  the  court. 

Of  tin  OhfB'ions  rvhtch  were  ur^ed  aga'tnjl  Inoculation. — 
Having  related  the  rife  and  firft  progrefs  of  inoculation  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  it  feems  proper,  before  reciting 
the  particular  methods  purfued  by  the  Suttons  and  baron 
Dimfdale,  to  notice  the  various  objedlions  and  arguments 
which  were  adduced  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprelting  the 
practice  of  inoculation  altogether.  The  clamour  againft 
the  method,  indeed,  was  for  many  years  excclTively  violent ; 
both  phyfical  and  moral  reafons  were  brought  forward  againll 
tlic  fyftem,  and  men  of  different  p.ofeflions  entered  into  the 
controverfy. 

1.  To  the  objeftion  that  inoculation  did  not  produce  the 
genuine  fmall-pox,  and  confequcntly  could  not  feciire  any 
one  from  having  the  difeafe  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  made  the  following  judicious  reply.  “ Now  I own  I 
cannot  underlland  how  contagion,  that  is  the  very  feed  of 
the  difeafe,  fliould  produce  not  its  own  proper  diftemper,  but 
another  of  a different  kind.  Neither,  certainly,  does  it  mat- 
ter by  which  way  the  infection  is  received,  provided  it  brings 
forth  manifeft  marks  of  the  difeafe  And  as  to  thofe,  who, 
after  having  been  inoculated  with  futcefs,  are,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  faid  to  have  fuiTered  the  final';. pox,  I mull 
protefl  that,  after  the  moll  diligent  enquiry,  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  one  convincing  proof  of  this  kind. 
But  to  fpeak  plainly,  if  fuch  a thing  happened  once,  why 
do  we  not  fee  it  come  to  pafs  oftener  ? Or,  what  can  a fingle 
example,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true  and  certain,  avail,  when 
innumerable  have  produced  nothing  like  it  ?” 

2.  One  formidable  objeclicn  was,  the  fuppofed  danger 
that  inoculation  might  be  the  means  of  communicating  other 
terrible  and  fatal  difeafes,  when  the  matter  was  taken  from 
unhealthy  fubjecls.  The  variolous  matter  being  a poifon 
Jm  generis,  it  cannot  by  inoculation  communicate  any  other 
dillcmpcr.  The  venereal  difeafe  is  known  to  be  as  commu- 
nicable as  any,  yet  feveral  perfons  have  been  inoculated  from 
patients  labouring  under  confiderable  degrees  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and  no  ill  confequences  were  ever  yet  known  to  fol- 
low, Mr.  Burgcls  informs  us  that  he  knew  of  one  inffance 
wliere  the  matter  was  inadvertently  taken  by  a furgeon  from 
a young  woman,  who  fell  ill  of  the  Imall-pox,  after  being 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital  to  be  falivated.  Three 
patients  were  inoculated  from  this  matter,  and  had  the  fmall- 

)ox  in  the  mod  favourable  manner.  Nothing  particular 
rappened  about  the  wounds,  and  the  patients  all  grew  up 
healthy  fubjefts.  See  Burgefs’s  “ Account  of  the  Prepa- 
ration and  Management  ncceffary  to  Inoculation,  1754.” 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  alfo  mentions  in  his  “ Analyfis  of  Inocu- 
lation,” that  he  was  affured  by  a refpecflalile  furgeon, 
that  a young  lady  was  inoculated  by  an  apothecary  from  a 
gentleman’s  fervant,  who  had  a venereal  bubo  together  with 
tiie  fmall-pox.  The  lady,  notwithdanding,  did  very  well, 
and  never  had  the  flighted  fymptom  of  venereal  infedlion. 
T’he  affertion,  then,  that  other  difeafes  may  be  communicated 
by  inoculation  remains  quite  unproved.  That  other  difeafes 
may  follow  the  fmall-pox  no  man  of  common  fenfe  will  deny  ; 
for  it  is  no  fccurity  againd  them.  Nay,  the  debility  which 


it  fometifnes  induces,  may  even  promote  the  accefilon  ef  fcro« 
fula,  confumption,  &c.  ; but  iince  inoculation  tends  fo  ma- 
terially to  diminifh  the  feverity  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  mnft 
alfo  have  a great  effecf  in  leffening  and  preventing  any  cir- 
cumdances,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  confequences  of  fuch 
feverity. 

3.  Perhaps  the  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the  natural 
way.  This  objeftion,  one  would  think,  mud  give  way  to 
the  bare  datement,  that,  previous  to  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, the  cafual  fmall-pox  annually  dedroyed  about  two  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  the  Ruffian  empire  alone,  and  committed 
equal  devadation  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  Dr.  Jurin,  in  an  ingenious  paper  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
certain  the  exairt  number  who  die  without  having  the  fmall- 
pox  ; but  that  of  all  the  children  that  are  born,  there  will, 
fome  time  or  another,  die  of  the  fmall-pox  one  in  fourteen  ; 
and  that  of  perfons  of  all  ages  taken  ill  of  the  fame  didem- 
per,  two  in  eleven  wall  fall  vidlims  to  it. 

From  a table  of  burials  it  appears  that  in  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Cutlibert’s  parifli,  during  ten  years,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  dead  was  killed  by  the  finall-po.x. 

It  may  likew'ife  be  noticed,  that  no  individual  is  originally 
unfufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  though  a proportion  of 
mankind  might  poffibly  efcape  the  contagion,  dill  the  num- 
ber of  victims  to  the  diforder  cafually  taken  would  be  very 
confiderable.  During  the  controverfies  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  inoculation,  enquiries  were 
made  from  houfe  to  houTe,  in  feveral  towns,  in  order  to  af- 
certain  the  number  of  people,  who  had  had  the  fmall-pox 
in  one  twelvemonth,  when  it  appeared  that  nearly  one  died 
in  every  five  who  had  taken  the  difeafe  ; and  that  of  eighty- 
two  perfons  who  were  inoculated  in  tkefe  places  in  the  fame 
year,  not  one  died. 

Dr.  Nettleton,  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  fome  others,  made  an 
attempt  to  find  out  how  many  perfons  had  had  the  fmall-pox, 
and  how  many  had  died  of  it  in  the  year  1722.  The  refult 
was  as  follow's  : 


Sick  of  ilie  Small-iK)K. 

Died. 

In  feveral  towns  in  Yorkfliire 

3405 

636 

Chichefter 

994  • 

168 

Haverfordweft 

227 

52 

Total 

4626 

856 

This  table  will  ferve  to  depift  the  general  event  of  the 
cafual  fmall-pox.  The  mortality  was  confiderable  ; but  it 
was  even  much  greater  at  fome  periods,  and  in  particular 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  inoculation  has 
fometimes  been  purfued  with  fuch  remarkable  fuccefs,  that 
out  of  a thoufaud  perfons  inoculated  one  after  the  other, 
fcarcely  one  has  perifhed. 

We  fliall  not  fwell  this  article  with  a detail  of  the  numerous 
phyfical  reafons  urged  againll  inoculation,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  know'ledge  renders  fuch  a taflr  unneceffary  ; and  all  the 
objeClioDS  alluded  to,  have  been  fo  often  and  completely 
proved  to  be  frivolous  and  unfounded,  that  of  late  years  the 
praftice  has  encountered  no  oppofition,  if  we  put  out  of 
prefent  confideration  the  praifeworthy  endeavours  to  fubfti- 
tute  every  where  the  vaccine  for  the  variolous  inoculation. 

4.  1’lw  moral  and  religious  objeftions  which  were  adduced 
againft  the  praclice  of  inoculation,  gave  rife  to  as  much  dif- 
pute  as  the  medical  differences  of  opinion,  and  certainly 
operated  ftili  m«ie  pernicioufly  in  prejudicing  the  mafs  of 
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people  againll  the  art.  The  plan  of  bringing  difeafes  upon 
ourl'clves,  was  reprefented  as  a Circafiian  impiety,  altogether 
irreconcileable  to  a Chriftian  confcience.  Thofe  who  adopted 
the  pradtice  were  branded  with  the  appellations  of  poifoners 
and  murderers,  and  were  faid  to  be  inltigated  by  atheifm, 
quackery,  and  avarice.  One  anonymous  writer  implored 
the  interference  of  parliament.  He  obferves,  “ while  this 
hcllifii  principle  has  fo  much  hold  upon  mankind,  ’tis  highly 
neceffary  that  there  Ihould  be  no  doors  left  open  for  the 
pradtice,  at  leait  none  that  can  be  flint  ; that  there  (hould 
be  no  room  for  the  covering  of  fuch  horrid  things  from  the 
reach  of  the  law,  Phyficians  they  liave  already  too  much 
latitude  in  pradlicc,  to  make  havoc  of  mankind  for  the  fatis- 
fadfion  of  their  judgment  in  phyfic,  and  increafe  of  their  ex- 
perience ; but  every  quack  now  may  be  a hireling  to  the 
devil,  and,  like  that  banditti  in  Italy,  be  ready  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  rcmoviiig  heirs,  and  other  obllrudiing  incum- 
bents of  many  kinds,  and  to  do  this  under  the  mafic  of  a 
cure,  inoculating  death  inltead  of  a difeafe,  and  making  ufe 
of  an  art  never  before  pradtifed,  in  a manner  not  forefeen, 
and  by  the  laws  not  yet  fnfficiently  guarded  againll.”  See 
a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  new  Pradtice  of  Inoculation  con- 
fidered,  and  an  humble  Application  to  the  approaching  Par- 
liament for  the  Regulation  of  that  dangerous  Experiment, 
1 V22.” 

A fermon  was  preached  on  Sunday,  July  8th,  1722, 
agaiml  inoculation,  at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Holborn,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafley.  His  text  was  “ So  went  Satan 
forth  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  fmote  Job  with 
fore  boils  from  the  foie  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown,”  chap.  li. 
V.  78.  In  this  difeourfe,  the  Devil  was  depifted  as  having 
firll  put  inoculation  in  pradlice  upon  Job.  Inoculation  was 
Eigmatized  as  a diabolical  operation,  and  an  anti-providcntial 
projecl,  that  infults  our  religion,  and  banilhes  providence 
out  of  the  world. 

It  is  almofl  unneceffary  for  us  to  fay,  that  Job’s  being 
afflidled  with  the  Imall-pox  was  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
warrantable affc-rtion,  and  a vvhimfical  conceit  of  the  Rev. 
Divine.  The  following  epigram  on  the  fubjetl  appeared  in 
the  Monthly  Mifcellany  for  March  1774. 

We’re  told,  by  one  of  the  black  robe. 

The  Devil  inoculated  Job  ; 

Snppofe  ’tis  true,  what  he  does  tell. 

Pray  neighbours,  did  not  Jolt  do  well  ? 

Dr.  Wagftaffe  had  aiTerted,  that  it  never  came  into  men’s 
heads  to  take  the  work  out  of  nature "^s  hands,  and  raife 
diflempers  by  art  in  the  hum.an  body.  (See  “ Letter  fliew- 
ing  the  Danger  and  Unebrtainty  of  inoculating  the  Small- 
pox.”) To  this  Mr.  Maitland  replied  in  his  Vindication, 
“ that  the  practice  of  phyfic  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  curing  tiatureil  by  raifing  artificial  difeafes.  What  is 
bleeding,  but  an  artificial  hemorrhagy  ; purging,  but  raifing 
an  artificial  diarrhoea  \ Are  not  blifters,  iffues,  and  felons, 
artificial  impoilhumations  ?” 

The  virulence  and  farcafm  by  which  the  oppofers  of  inocu- 
lation were  actuated,  are  well  exhibited  in  the  rejoinder, 
made  by  another  writer,  to  the  foregoing  very  fenfi’ole  ob- 
fervation.  “ Very  good,  fir,  but  go  on, — what  is  correclion 
at  the  cart’s  tail,  but  tlie  noble  art  of  mufcular  phlebotomy  ? 
What  is  burning  in  the  hand,  but  the  art  of  applying  a 
cauflic  ? Vf  hat  is  hanging  but  an  artificial  quinzy,  which 
makes  the  patient  feel  for  the  ground,  and  chokes  him  ? 
What  is  breaking  on  the  wheel,  but  the  art  of  making  dif- 
locations  and  fraftures,  and  differs  from  the  wounds  and  am- 
putations of  furgeons  only  by  the  manner  and  intention  ? 


— A Short  and  Plain  Account  of  Inoculation,  See.  M 
I.  Maffey. 

Dr.  Maddox,  bilhop  of  Worccfier,  was  an  able  and 
zealous  friend  to  the  caiife  of  inocul.ation,  and  preached  an 
excellent  fermon  in  fupport  of  the  praviee.  He  obferved, 
that  it  was  needlefs  to  enter  into  a difquilition,  which  is  the 
moll  proper  method  of  defignedly  raifing  the  fmall-pox  in 
the  human  frame,  by  carrying  the  perfon  that  is  to  receive 
it  to  the  contagious  Iteams,  or  effluvia  ; or  bringing  to 
him  the  infedled  matter.  Religious  difficulties  (if  any  llill 
remain,  concerning  a pradlice  that  has  preferved  fo  many 
lives,  and  prevented  theheavietl  grief  in  fo  many  families,) 
are  exadlly  the  lame,  in  either  method  of  voluntary  commu- 
nication. 

For  it  is  no  more  invading  the  prerogative  of  heaven  to 
occafion  one  enfy  and  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  infedlion 
than  another,  by  a flight  and  hardly  ferifible  rafure  upon  the 
arm,  than  communicating  the  fame  difiemper,  by  invifible 
partieles,  to  that  tender  organ  the  lungs,  which  are  fo  fre- 
quently affedled  by  the  venom  of  this  difeafe,  when  con- 
tradled  by  the  breath,  or  receiving  into  the  body  infected 
particles  in  what  is  called  the  natural  way. 

Were  this  preventive  method  (continues  the  learned  pre- 
late) univerfally  fuecefsful,  and  never  once  to  fail  in  any  in- 
ftance  whatfoever,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  prefumed  that  any  ob- 
jection would  be  railed  againll  a falutary  expedient,  to  pre- 
ferve  from  dellrudlion  fo  great  a part  of  the  human  fpecles 
as  daily  fall  by  this  mortal  enemy,  when  it  attacks  men  as  it 
were  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of,  and  unprepared  for  the  af- 
fault. 

This  method  of  inoculation  would  then  be  no  more  liable 
to  cenfure  than  the  making  a voluntary  wound,  by  incifion, 
to  form  a neceffary  drain  ; or  adminillering  any  operative 
medicine,  which,  upon  repeated  trials,  had  proved  an  unfail- 
ing fecurity  againll  any  other  dangerous  and  prevailing  ptf- 
tilence  or  contagion. 

But,  in  order  to  excite  and  fecure  a dependence  upon  his 
divine  providence,  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  has  ap- 
pointed that  no  human  affairs,  not  even  our  neceffary  fufle- 
nance,  fhould  be  attended  with  fuch  abfolute  certainty : a 
very  wife  appointment,  that  vain  man  might  not  fancy  him- 
felf  an  independent  being  ; but,  among  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  fliould  Hill  look  up  unto,  be- 
caufe  he  can  only  be  defended  by,  God’s  moll  gracious  and 
ready  help. 

Experience  alone  mull  determine  the  good  or  bad  confe- 
quences  of  this  artificial  infeftion,  as  it  ought  to  do  in  all 
other  medical  attempts,  v.'hich,  in  many  in  (lances,  are,  in 
reality,  little  more  than  curing  or  alleviating  one  dillemper, 
by  exciting  or  introducing  another.  And,  in  this  view,  the 
method  now  under  confidcration,  of  leffening  the  hazard  of 
a very  mortal  difeafe,  Ihould  be  conlidered  in  the  fame  light 
as  every  other  antidote,  or  preventive  attempt  in  phyfic  or 
furgery,  againll  any  probate,  almoll  certain  malady,  intcf- 
nal  or  external. 

The  philanthropic  prelate  forebore  to  derive  any  ilrength 
to  the  argument,  from  the  great  number  of  noble,  venerable, 
and  worthy  perfons,  of  every  rank  and  profi-fflon,  who  were 
in  his  time  the  public  advocates  of  this  compalfionate  defign  : 
he  wilhed  to  Hand  upon  its  own  proper  evidence  and  found- 
ation. 

He  remarked,  that  a fafe  paffage  through  this  dillemper, 
like  the  emancipating  flaves,  is  a deliverance  to  vail  numibers 
of  people  kept,  as  it  were,  in  bondage ; who,  before  they 
have  undergone  this  abhorred  difeafe,  are  excluded  from 
many  offices  in  life,  and  prevented  from  purfuing  their  ne- 
veffary  bufinefs  ; and  it  gives  tranquillity  and  cheerfulnefs 
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to  perfons  of  better  condition,  wlio,  under  apprehenfion  ot 
tliK  loathfome  and  infectious  diforder,  were  all  their  former 
days  fiibjeft  to  great  anxiety  and  conitant  fear. 

The  bilhop  commented  with  great  ability  upon  the  ad- 
vantage that  inoculation  affords  of  communicating  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  molt  favourable  time  of  life,  vt%.  infancy,  when 
the  difeafe  is  moll  inclined  to'put  on  a mild  form.  He  men- 
tioned, authentically,  that,  out  of  lyoo  perfons  inoculated 
by  Mr.  ferjeant  Ranby,  Mr.  ferjeant  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  only  throe  died.  . 

He  Hated  to  his  congregation,  that,  from  the  annual  ac- 
count within  tlie  bills  of  mortality,  (in  which  many  places  in 
and  near  the  city  were  omitted,)  it  appeared  that,  in  twenty 
years,  a'/’z.  from  the  year  1 731  to  the  year  1750,  inclufive, 
110  lei's  than  39, ii>  perfons  died  of  this  fatal  diHemper ; 
which,  including  the  p aces  not  inferted  in  the  weekly  bills, 
mull  have  been  conliderahly  more  than  2000  every  year,  that 
fell  in  the  two  adj.)ining  cities  and  parts  adjacent.  And,  he 
noticed,  that  if  only  one  in  feven  is  fuppofed  to  die  by  the 
diitcm))er  taken  in  the  natural  way,  then  the  whole  number 
of  perfons  who,  in  this  period  of  twenty  years,  were  thus  in- 
fedted,  mull  have  amounted  to  280,000,  of  which  number 
no  Icfs  than  40,000  perilhed.  But  if  one  in  every  200 
fliould  be  fuppofed  to  die  under  inoculation,  which  is  really 
more  than  fall  by  that  artificial  infedlion,  inllead  of  40,000, 
only  1400  would  have  died  in  one  dillridl  in  twenty  years, 
had  inoculation  been  univerfally  adopted.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence in  that  lliort  period,  in  one  fpot,  would  have  been  no 
Icfs  than  38,6oolives  prefarved,  bolides  the  numerous  polle- 
rity  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them., 

Tlie  learned  divine  infilled,  that  humanity,  regard  to  our 
country,  the  diclates  of  reafon,  and  the  precepts  of  religion, 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  fyllem  of  inoculation. 

During  the  oppofition  to  the  introdudlion  of  inoculation, 
many  affedlcd  to  be  actuated  againll  it  by  religious  fcruples, 
and  the  practice  was  alleged  to  be  unlawful. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  feriptures  afl<.  Is  it  lawful  to  fave 
life,  or  to  dellroy  it  ? Luke,  vi.  9.  We  fliould  alio  remem- 
ber, that,  as  the  fall  of  m.an  brought  the  danger  of  difeafes 
into  the  world,  fo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  deltroi'  it,  is  not  only 
hi.-  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his  power.  When  danger  fur- 
rounds  us,  no  condiiA  is  more  proper  than  to  inquire  into, 
and  purfue  the  means  of  efcape.  To  ncgleCt  our  fafety  is 
to  link  below  brutes,  which  are  taught  by  inlliiufl  to  lltun 
the  evil  to  which  they  are  expofed.  Inoculation  is  certainly 
in  many  inllanccs  a means  of  faring  life,  and  of  moderating 
tlie  f verity  of  aidiAion.  And,  in  a moral  point  of  view, 
\.  iihiily  neglcAing  the  means  of  preferving  life  miill  appear 
alm.otl  as  bad  as  tlie  guilt  of  murder. 

The  bringing  of  a diHemper  on  oiirfelves  was  likewife  re- 
preftnted  by  bigotted  individuals  as  ufurping  the  facred 
prerogative  of  God. 

As  to  thc'firll  part  of  this  cbjedlion,  if  by  dillempers  are 
meant  ficknefs  and  pain,  the  fame  thing  is  praCtifed  daily  in 
other  inllanccs,  in  concurrence  w'ith  tlie  feripture  dictate, 
of  two  evils  choofc  the  leall.  Inoculation  is  not  done 
fi  a mere  wanton  dcfire  of  imparting  any  .difeafe,  but  is 
periormed  in  order  that  the  patient  may  go  through  an  un- 
avmJab!  ■ diilemper  with  the  lead  did'iculty,  and  the  greatell 
chance  of  recovery.  The  natural  fmall-pox  being  highly 
perilous,  it  mall  be  a great  dt  fideratum  to  avoid  it,  and  in- 
ocubtioii  enables  us  to  do  fo,  by  dellroying  that  difpolition 
in  t!i  • body,  without  which  the  difeafe  cannot  take  place. 

RelpeCling  the  offence  given  to  God,  a reliance  on  provi- 
dence does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  prevent  or  oppofe 
the  eviis  wluch  we  forefee,  and  which  wc-lwve  it  in  our 


power  to  guard  againll  by  prudent  precautions.  Would 
thefe  objedtors,  in  other  inllanccs,  refufe  the  means  of  lel*- 
feliiilg  the  malignancy  and  danger  of  difeafe,  than  which  the 
practice  of  inoculation  is  no  more  ? Let  the  affertors  of  the 
rights  of  God  fay,  whether,  when  God  permits  the  difeovery 
of  preferving  ourfelves,  he  forbids  our  ufir.g  it  ? If  our  Ma- 
ker offers  us  a remedy,  it  is  offending  him  to  rejedl  it. 

It  was  moreover  obiedled,  that  the  decrees  of  God  have 
fixed  the  commilfion  of  every  difeafe,  and  that  our  precau- 
tion cannot  prevent  w'hat  He  has  determined. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that,  however  true  it  is,  our  days 
are  determined,  &c.  yet  it  is  God’s  revealed  wdll,  and  not 
his  fecret  purpofes,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of 
duty.  God  has  I'equired  of  us  to  have  a tender  regard  of 
our  lives  ; and  they  who  difobey  him  therein  are  guilty  of  a 
degree  of  felf-murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that 
guilt  by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concerning 
them.  Befidcs,  God,  who  has  ordained  the  end,  has  alfo 
determined  the  means  leading  to  it.  St.  Paul,  in  his  dan- 
gerous voyage,  had  a fpecial  revelation  to  affure  him,  that 
all  who  were  w'ith  him  Ihould  efcape  ; and  yet,  w'hen  the 
feamen  wei'e  getting  out  of  the  fitip,  he  declares,  that  if  they 
did  not  Hay  in  it  they  could  not  be  faved.  A6ls,  xxvii.  31. 
God  purpofed  to  preferve  them  in  the  way  whereby  they 
were  afterwards  delivered. 

It  was  likewife  contended  that  v.^e  ought  not  to  do  evil, 
•that  good  may  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  acknowledged,  that  if  inocu- 
lation is,  in  its  owm  nature,  a moral  evil,  it  certainly  fliould 
be  rejefted,  however  great  its  advantages  mav  feem  to  be. 
The  profpedt  of  relief  from  any  calamity  in  life  Ihould  not 
tempt  us  to  offend  God.  But  they  who  make  the  foregoing 
objedion  proceed  upon  a miHake.  Their  principle  is  true 
W'ith  regard  to  moral  evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  to  phy- 
fical.  It  is  certainly  lawful  to  pull  down  one  houfe  to  fave 
a great  number  from  being  burnt.  This  is  a phyiical  evil, 
which  can  hardly  take  place  without  fome  degree  of  moral 
evil : and  many  other  inllanccs  may  be  pointed  out,  where, 
for  a greater  good,  a Idler  ill  is  fubmitted  to. 

It  was  further  objedled,  that  the  patient  might  die,  and 
then  his  laH  moments  ivould  be  diHreffed,  and  the  future  re^ 
lieclions  of  his  friends  grievous. 

This  objedion  led  many  to  decline  the  pradice  of  inocu- 
lation, even  while  they  allowed  the  theory  of  it  to  be  reafon- 
able.  They  entertained  hopes  of  efcaping  the  diHemper 
in  the  natural  way,  and  they  had  fears  of  dying  in  this,  and  ‘ 
thus  they  were  prevented  from  undergoing  the  diforder. 
But  they  Ihould  have  confldered  w’hat  grounds  they  had  for 
either  their  hopes  or  fears,  and  what  was  to  be  advanced  to 
balance  the  account,  in  an  examination  of  the  diff’grent  de- 
grees of  probability  attendant  on  what  they  hoped  for,  and. 
what  they  were  afraid  of,  in  the  neglect  or  adoption  of  ino- 
culation. Dying  is  an  awful  thing  ; but  if  inoculation  was 
a prohalle  and  lawful  means  of  preferving  life  in  a time  of 
danger,  it  was  a duty  to  comply  with  it ; and  what  reflec- 
tion could  be  more  peaceful  than  that  of  dying  in  the  way 
of  duty  ? 

It  was  further  objefled  by  the  religious  oppofers  of  the 
new  pra£lice,  that  fear  was  a dangerous  paffion  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  that  inoculation  increafed  the  caufes  of  fear,  by 
leffeiiing  our  faith  and  trull  in  God.  ' 

When  the  fmall-pox  was  left  to  nature,  fi'ich  were  its  ra- 
vages, that,  not  to  fear,  would  have  been  to  fink  beneath 
humanity  : its  confequences  were  too  grievous  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference.  Experience  inanifelled  the  advantages 
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and  general  fafety  of  receiving  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  and 
fo  far  the  praflice  was  a remedy  to  that  juft  alarm  which  en- 
hanced the  danger,  when  the  diftemper  was  left  to  itfelf. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  v/as  defirable,  except  that  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  feripture,  and  which  could  never  have 
the  effedl  of  creating  a difregard  to  calamities  and  danger. 
Inoculation  was  well  proved  to  be  a means  of  fafety,  and  it 
would  have  been  as  rational  to  conclude  that  our  lives  could 
be  preferved  without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  Ihould 
be  delivered  from  danger  without  a prudent  care  for  our  own 
•fafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  care  of  providence  only  in 
the  way  of  duty.  To  boaft;  of  courage  and  trufl;  in  God, 
while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping  danger  which  furrounds 
us,  is  not  faith  but  prefumption. 

Thus,  when  inoculation  became  a probable  means  by 
•(.which  life  might  be  faved,  the  negledl  e>f  it,  fo  far  from 
being  trufl,  was  prefumption. 

We  (hall  now  take  our  leave  of  thefe  theological  difpvites 
•and  fcruples,  which  have  now  been  long  removed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  right  reafon  and  found  ienfe.  When  it  was  once 
well  afeertained  and  univerfally  believed  that  inoculation  was 
really  a means  of  preferving  life,  the  idea  of  its  being  crimi- 
nal to  adopt  the  pradlice  could  not  have  much  duration.  A 
very  able  difcuffion  of  mofl  of  the  foregoing  objediions 
was  publifhed  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Inoculation  impar- 
.tially  confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confiftent  with  Reafon 
and  Revelation,”  by  the  Rev.  David  Some,  edited  by  Dr. 
•Doddridge,  1750. 

Of  Inoculation,  as  praBifed  ly  the  Suttons,  Baron  Dimfdale, 
t^c. — The  introduction  of  the  Suttonian  pradlice  was  re- 
garded quite  as  a new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  inoculation,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  method,  and  its  unparalleled  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Robert  Sutton,  the  firft  of  this  name,  who  acquired 
-celebrity  as  an  inoculator,  refided  at  Debenham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  pradtifed  furgery  and  pharmacy.  From  the  year 
.1757  to  1767,  he  inoculated  perfons. 

Two  of  his  fons,  Robert  and  Daniel,  followed  the  medical 
profellion,  and  after  aflifling  him  during  the  three  firft  years 
of  his  pradtice  of  inoculation,  Robert  eftablifhed  himfelf  as 
an  inoculator  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  while  Daniel  became 
.affiftant  to  Mr.  Bumftead,  a furgeon  at  Oxford.  Daniel, 
on  his  return  to  Debenham,  in  the  year  1763,  fuggeiled  to 
his  father  a new  plan  of  inoculation,  in  which  he  propofed  to 
fliorten  the  time  of  preparation  to  a few  days,  and  not  to 
confine  the  inoculated  patients  to  the  houfe,  but  to  oblige 
them  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  mucli  as  poffible  during  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  diftemper. 

The  father  condemned  this  fcheme  as  ra(h  and  dangerous. 
Its  advantages,  however,  foon  becoming  manifeft  to  patients, 
they  evinced  a defire  of  being  folely  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  D.  Sutton.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  father 
and  fon  feparated  about  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  when  the 
latter  opened  an  inoculating-houfe  near  Ingateftone,  in 
-Effex.  Here,  by  public  advertifements,  he  made  known  his 
plan  of  inoculating  in  an  improved  way  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
The  encouragement  which  he  met  with  may  be  eftimated 
from  his  receiving,  during  the  firft  year,  2000  guineas,  and 
above  6oco  thefecond.  His  fame  fpread  to  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  the  numbers  that  reforted  to 
him  for  inoculation,  conftantly  filled  the  village  of  Ingate- 
ftonc,  fo  that  accommodations  could  hardly  be  procured  for 
the  purpofe.  His  praftice  in  Kent  being  alfo  very  exten- 
■five,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  fevcral  medical  affillants.  In 
1 767,  Mr.  D.  Sutton  removed  to  Eondon,  in  hopes  of  reap- 
ing ftil!  more  emolument ; but  his  receipt  fell  far  fnort  of  his 
expeftation. 


According  to  Mr.  Houlton’s  ftatement,  the  number  of 
perfons  inoculated  by  Mr,  Daniel  Sutton  in  the  year 
1764  was  1629 
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“To  the  above  number,”  fays  he,  “ fhould  be  added 
6000  that  have  been  inoculated  by  Mr.  Sutton's  alfiftants  ; 
fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  inoculated,  within  thefe  three 
years,  20,000  perfons.” 

Of  this  number,  not  one  was  allowed  to  have  fairly  died 
of  inoculation.  The  venal  pen  of  the  preceding  writer  cer- 
tainly exaggerated  every  thing,  and  great  boaft  was  alfo 
falfely  made  of  the  Suttons  having  a fpecific  medicine  for 
preventing  too  many  puftules.  However,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  the  Suttonian  pradlice  was  incomparably 
more  fuccefsful  than  any  other. 

Medical  praftitioners,  ftruck  with  the  advantages  of  the  new 
treatment,  fetabouttheinveftigation  of  thecaufes.  SirGeorge 
Baker  publifhed  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr. D,  Sutton pradlifed inoculation.  '“All perfonsarc obliged 
to  go  through  a ftridl  preparatory  regimen  for  a fortnight 
before  the  operation  is  performed.  During  this  courfe, 
.every  kind  of  animal  food,  milk  only  excepted,  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors  and  fpices  are  forbidden.  Fruit  of  all  forts 
is  allowed,  except  only  on  thofe  days  when  a purging  medi- 
cine is  taken.  In  this  fortnight  of  preparation,  a dofe  of  a 
powder  is  ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  three  feveral 
times;  and  on  the  following  morning  a dofe  of  purging  fait. 
To  children,  only  three  dofes  of  the  powder  are  given,  with- 
out any  purging  fait.  The  compofition  of  this  powder  is 
induftrioufly  kept  a fecret.  But,  that  it  confifts  partly  of  a 
mercurial  preparation,  is  demonftrated  by  its  having  made 
the  gums  of  feveral  people  fore,  and  even  falivated  others. 
The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  2\uguft,  are  preferred 
as  the  moft  feafonable  for  inoculation.  But  healthy  people 
are  inoculated  at  any  feafon  of  the  year  indifferently.  The 
autumn  is  held  to  be  the  worft  feafon  ; and  an  aguifh  habit  the 
lead  proper  for  this  operation.  No  objedfion  is  made  to  any 
one  on  account  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a fcorbutic  habit 
of  body,  or  bad  blood.  The  perfon  who  is  to  be  inoculated, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  carried  into 
a public  room,  where,  very  probably,  he  may  meet  a large 
company  aflembled  under  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  fmall-pox. 
The  operator  then  opens  a puftule  of  one  of  the  company, 
chufing  one  where  the  matter  is  in  a crude  ftate  ; and  then 
juft  raifes  up  the  cuticle  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm,  where 
it  is  thickeft,  with  his  moift  lancet.  This  done,  he  only  preffes 
down  the  raifed  cuticle  with  his  finger,  and  applies  neither 
plafter  nor  bandage.  What  is  extremely  remarkable,  he  fre- 
quently inoculates  people  with  the  moifture  taken  from  the 
arm  before  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  nay,  within  four 
days  after  the  operation  has  been  performed.  And,”  fays  fir 
G.  Baker,  “ I am  informed,  at  prefent  he  gives  the  preference 
to  this  method.  He  has  attempted  to  inoculate  by  means  of 
the  blood  ; but  without  fuccefs.  If  the  operator  happencth 
not  to  he  at  home  when  the  new  patient  arriveth,  this  is 
looked  upon  as  a matter  of  no  importance.  And  fo  far  is  he 
from  any  apprehenfion  of  accumulating  infedfion,  that  it  is 
very  common  for  perfons,  juft  inoculated,  to  lie  in  the  fame 
bed  with  a patient  under  any  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  may 
happen  ; nay,  fometimes  in  a room  where  four  or  five  people 
are  lick.  On  tlie  night  following  the  operation,  the  patient 
takes  a pill.  This  medicine  is  repeated  every  other  night, 
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vr.til  tlie  Fever  comes  on.  AH  this  time,  moderate  exercife 
in  the  air  is  ftrongly  recommended.  In  twenty-four  lionrs 
after  the  inoculation,  the  operator  can  often  diftinguifh  whe- 
ther or  no  the  patient  be  infedted.  He  every  day  examines 
the  incilion  ; and  from  hence  feems  to  prognofticate,  witli 
fomc  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  future 
difeafe.  In  three  days  after  the  operation  (provided  that 
it  has  fucceeded),  there  appears  on  the  incifion  a fpot  like 
a flea-bite,  not  as  yet  above  the  fltin.  This  fpot,  by  degrees, 
rifes  to  a red  pimple ; and  then  becomes  a bladder  full  of 
clear  lymph.  This  advanceth  to  maturation  like  the  vario- 
lous puftules,  but  is  the  laft;  which  falleth  off.  In  proportion 
as  the  difcolouration  round  the  place  of  the  incifion  is 
greater,  the  lefs  quantity  of  eruption  is  expefted.  And, 
therefore,  whenever  only  a fmall  difcolourcd  circle  is  ob- 
ferved,  purging  medicines,  more  than  ordinary,  and  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  held  to  be  neceffary. 

“ The  preparatory  diet  is  ftill  continued.  If  the  fever 
remains  fomc  hours  without  any  tendency  to  perfpiration, 
fome  acid  drops  are  adminiftered,  tlie  effedf  of  which  is  to 
bring  on  a profufe  fweat ; but  in  fome  cafes  where  the  fever 
is  very  high,  a powder  or  pill,  flill  more  powerful,  is  given. 
In  general,  during  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  the  inocu- 
lator  giv'es  cold  water.  But  the  perfpiration  beginning,  he  or- 
ders warm  balm-tea  or  thin  water-gruel.  As  foon  as  the  fweat 
abates,  the  eruption  having  made  its  lirll  appearance,  he 
obliges  every  body  to  get  up,  to  walk  about  the  houfc,  or 
into  the  garden.  From  this  time,  to  the  ^urn  of  the  dif- 
eafe, he  gives  milk  gruel,  ad  Itl'itum. 

“ On  the  day  following  thefirft  appearance  of  the  opaque 
fpot  on  the  pultulcs,  to  grown  people  he  gives  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  purging  fait.  To  children  he  gives  a dofe  of  it 
proportioned  to  their  age.  Then,  if  the  eruption  be  fmall, 
he  allows  tliem  to  cat  a little  boiled  mutton,  and  toaft  and 
butter,  and  to  drink  fmall  beer.  But  in  cafe  of  a large 
eruption,  he  gives  them,  on  the  third  day  after  their  having 
taken  the  tirit  dofe,  another  dofe  of  the  fame  fait,  and  con- 
fines them  to  the  diet  ordered  during  the  preparation.” 

Sir  George,  after  reprefenting  this  as  the  praftice  of  Mr. 
D.  Sutton,  aferibes  its  fuperior  fuccefs  to  the  free  life  of 
cold  air.  Dr.  Glafs,  of  Exeter,  in  a publication  which  ap- 
peared fliortly  after  that  of  the  preceding  gentleman,  im- 
puted llic  advantages  of  the  Suttonian  method  to  the  patient 
being  fweated ; while  another  author,  hir.  Chandler,  dif- 
fered from  both  the  former  writers,  and  referred  the  chief 
benefit  of  the  plan  to  the  infefting  humour  being  taken  in  a 
crude  Hate,  ” before  it  has  been  ultimately  variolated  by  the 
fuccceding  fever.”  Baron  Dimfdale  likewife  thought,  that 
although  the  whole  proccls  might  have  fome  fhare  in  the 
produdion  of  the  fuccefs,  yet  he  believed  the  chief  good 
was  owing  to  the  method  of  inoculating  with  recent  fluid 
ir.atter,  and  the  management  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption. 

In  Xovember,  1766,  baron  Dimfdale  publilhcd  his  well 
known  work,  entitled  “ The  prefent  Method  of  inoculating 
for  the  Small-pox.”  The  inllruftions  contained  in  this 
book  have  dcfcrvcdly  continued  ever  fince,  almoll  without 
f ru'i'ption,  to  regulate  the  pradlice  of  inoculation. 

'Fhe  baron,  when  the  age  is  left  to  his  choice,  avoids  in- 
oculating children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  fubjedls 
.tiufidered  by  him  improper  for  the  operation,  are  fuch  as 
k.bour  under  any  acute  or  critical  difeafes,  or  their  effedls  ; 
.!-id  alfo  fuch  as  have  evident  marks  of  corrofive  acrimonious 
humours,  or  manifeft  debility. 

A:  for  the  moil  eligible  feafon  of  the  year,  he  thought, 
that  perfons  generally  had  more  puftules  in  the  fpring  than 
any  otlter  time  ; and  epidemic  difeafes  (efpecially  ficxes, 
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intermittents,  and  ulcerated  fore  throats)  being  moft  fre- 
quent in  the  autumn,  the  baron  did  not  look  upon  this  as  in 
general  tlie  mofl  favourable  feafon.  But  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  wc  might  fafely  inoculate  at  all  fealons,  provided  care 
were  taken  to  fcrcen  tlie  patients  as  much  as  poflible  from 
heat  in  fummer,  and  to  prevent  them  from  keeping  them- 
felvcs  too  warm,  and  too  much  fhut  up  from  tlie  weather 
in  winter.  He  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  avoid  ino- 
culation while  any  peculiar  epidemic  difeafes  were  preva- 
lent. He  recommended  a preparatory  regimen,  fo  as  to 
reduce  the  patient,  if  in  high  health,  to  a low  and  more 
fecure  ftate  ; to  ftrengthen  the  conflitution  if  too  low,  to 
correid;  what  appears  vitiated ; and  to  clear  the  flomach 
and  bowels  as  much  as  may  be  from  all  crudities  and  their 
effefts.  Young  or  middle  aged  perfons,  enjoying  a good 
Hate  of  heakh,  were  ftriffly  confined  to  a milk  and  vegeta- 
ble diet  for  nine  days  previous  to  the  operation,  during  which 
period  they  were  ordered  to  (.ake  the  following  powder  three 
times  at  bed-time,  and  a dofe  of  Glauber’s  fait  each  fuc- 
ceeding  morning.  The  ijowder  w'as  compofed  of  eight 
grains  of  calomel,  the  fame  quantity  of  compound  powder 
of  crabs’  claivs,  and  ^th  of  a grain  of  emetic  tartar.  For 
women  or  children  the  dofe  was  leflened,  according  to  their 
age  and  Hrength.  For  thofe  who  were  of  a tender  delicate 
coiiftitutioia,  or  valetudinarians,  he  preferibed  a milder  me- 
dicine, and  rather  of  the  alterative  than  the  purgative  kind  ; 
indulging  fome  with  light  animal  food,  and  in  cafe  of  lovv- 
nefs,  with  a glafs  or  two  of  wine.  The  baron  preferred  the 
following  method  of  inoculating.  The  patient  to  be  in- 
fedled  being  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  if  no  objeftion  is  made 
to  it,  in  the  fame  room  with  one  who  has  the  difeafe,  a litile 
variolous  matter  is  taken  from  the  place  of  infertion,  if  the 
fubjedl  is  under  inoculation,  or  a pullule,  if  in  the  natural 
way,  on  the  point  of  a lancet,  fo  that  both  fides  of  the 
point  are  moiftened.  With  this  lancet  an  incifion  is  made 
in  that  part  of  the  arm  where  iilues  are  ufually  placed, 
deep  enough  to  pafs  through  the  fearf-flein,  and  juft  to 
touch  the  fldn  itfelf,  and  in  length  as  ftiort  as  poffible,  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  little  wound  being 
then  ftrotched  open  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
operator,  the  incifion  is  moiftened  with  the  matter  by  gently 
touching  it  with  the  flat  fide  of  the  infedfed  lancet.  The 
baron  generally  performed  the  operation  in  both  arms,  and 
fometimes  in  two  places  in  one  arm,  a little  diftance  from 
each  other.  Neither  plafter  nor  bandage  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  inoculated  part.  The  baron  preferred  ufing  fuch  mat- 
ter as  was  taken  during  the  eruptive  fever,  it  being  then  in 
his  opinion  endued  with  moft  activity.  When  the  difeafe 
was  to  be  communicated  from  an  inoculated  perfon,  he  took 
the  matter,  not  from  the  fecondary  puftules,  but  from  the 
place  of  inoculation.  The  fecond  day  after  the  operation, 
If  the  inoculated  part  is  viewed  with  a lens,  lie  fays,  .tliere 
generally  appears  a kind  of  orange-coloured  ftain  about  the 
incifion,  and  the  furrounding  fltiii  feems  to  contract.  At 
this  time  the  baron  ufed  to  preferibe  tlie  following  medicine 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time  : calomel  and  compound  powder  of 
crabs’  claws,  of  each  three  grains,  emetic  tartar  .^'-th  of  a 
grain.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a hardnefs  is  perceptible 
to  the  finger.  The  part  itclies  and  appears  {lightly  mflamed . 
He  remarks,  that  a little  clear  fluid  may  be  fecn  under  a 
kind  of  vefication,  the  part  rei’cmbling  a fuperficial  burn. 
In  general,  about  the  fixtli  day  fame  pain  and  ftiffnefs  are 
felt  in  the  arm-pit.  This  was  regarded  as  a very  dcfirable 
fymptom,  as  foreboding  the  near  approach  of  the  eruptive 
fymptoms,  and  the  favourable  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
Sometimes  on  the  feventh,  more  often  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
fymptoms  of  th.e  eruptive  fever  appear  ; fuch  as  flight 
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remitting  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  fucceeded  by  tran- 
iieut  fh-^^vings  and  alternate  heats,  which  continue  in  a 
greater  or  lefl'er  degree  till  the  eruption  is  perfetled. 

The  inflammation  in  the  arm  at  this  time  fpreads  fall,  and 
upon  ,’iewir.  r the  inciiion  with  a good  glafs,  it  appears  for 
the  moll  part  furroitnded  with  an  infinite  number  of  finall 
pullules,  which  rcrcale  in  fize  and  extent  as  the  difeafe 
advances.  On  tlie  tenth  or  eleventh  day  a circular  or  oval 
efflorefc'  .ice  is  uiually  difeovered  furrounding  the  inciiion, 
and  extending  lometimes  nearly  half  round  the  arm,  but 
more  frequently  to  about  the  fize  of  a Ihilling,  and,  being 
under  the  cuticle,  is  fmooth  and  not  painful.  This  effloref- 
cence  was  alfo  regarded  as  favourable  ; it  accompanies  the 
eruption,  every  difagreeable  lymptom  ceafes,  and  the  pain 
and  Itiffnefs  in  the  axilla  go  off. 

When  the  eruptive  fymptoms  came  on  with  more  feverity, 
baron  Dimfdale  ufed  to  direft  a repetition  of  the  lall-men- 
tioned  powder,  and  on  the  following  morning  three  or  four 
Hools  were  procured  by  a laxative  draught. 

The  baron  notices  that  fometimes  the  Hate  of  the  incifion 
is  fuch  for  feveral  days,  that  the  elFefts  of  the  inoculation 
can  barely  be  perceived,  the  colour  about  the  wound  remain- 
ing pale  inllead  of  changing  to  red  ; the  edges  of  the  in- 
cifion fpread  but  little,  they  remain  flat,  and  are  attended 
neither  with  itching  nor  uneafinefs  of  any  kind.  Nay,  fome- 
times on  the  fifth,  and  even  on  the  fixth  day,  the  alteration 
is  fo  little,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  infetlion  has 
taken  place.  Dimfdale  fets  down  fuch  appearances  as  unfa- 
vourable, and  implying  a late  and  more  untoward  difeafe.  To 
prevent  this,  he  ufed  to  direft  the  p®wder  or  pill  to  be  taken 
each  night,  and  in  cafe  it  failed  to  operate  by  ftool,  or 
there  was  the  leafl;  difpoiition  to  coftivenefs,  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fauce,  or  a laxative  draught,  was  given  in  the 
morning,  once  or  twice,  as  the  cafe  might  require.  The  ba- 
ron believed  that  thefe  mcafures  forwarded  the  inflammation, 
which  he  always  wifhed  to  fee,  as  he  had  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  an  early  progrefs  on  the  arm,  and  an  early  com- 
mencement of  the  eruptive  complaints,  portended  that  the 
dillemper  would  be  mild  and  favourable  ; and  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  both  were  late,  the  fymptoms  proved  more 
irregular  and  untoward.  The  patient,  inllead  of  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed  or  room,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  erup- 
tive fever  came  on,  was  diredled,  as  foon  as  the  purging 
medicine  had  operated,  to  keep  abroad  in  the  open  air,  be 
it  ever  fo  cold,  as  much  as  he  could  bear,  and  to  drink  cold 
water,  if  thirfty,  always  taking  care  not  to  (land  Hill  while 
abroad,  but  to  walk  about  with  moderation. 

In  certain  cafes,  notwithftanding  baron  Dimfdale  found 
the  eruptive  fymptoms  extremely  violent,  and  the  patients 
almoft  incapable  of  motion,  and  apprehcnlive  of  cold  as  the 
greatefl;  evil,  yet  he  perfuaded  them  to  rife  out  of  bed  and 
go  out  of  doors,  often  fupported  by  affiflants,  and  he  allowed 
them  to  drink  as  much  cold  water  as  they  chofe.  No  finiller 
accident  was  the  confeqiience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
patients’  fpirits  were  revived,  and  every  fymptom  feemed 
benefited  by  the  method. 

When  any  uncommon  languor  happened,  a bafin  of  thin 
broth,  or  a glafs  of  wine,  was  allowed  in  the  day,  or  fome 
white-wine  whey  at  bed-time.  Indeed,  fuch  things  were 
allowed  at  any  time  to  tender,  aged,  or  weakly  perfons. 
After  the  eruption  was  completed,  if  occafion  required, 
they  were  indulged  in  a little  well-boiled  meat  of  the  lightell 
kind,  as  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton. 

The  praftice  of  baron  Dimfdale  was  certainly,  in  a great 
meafure,  an  iiaitation  of  the  method  purfaed  by  Mr.  D. 
Sutton. 


We  lhall  conclude  tliis  article  with  a few  neceflary  In- 
ftruClions  and  references. 

1.  Tlie  age  of  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated  for  the  fmall- 
pox  Ihould  be  as  little  advanced  as  pollible ; but  (if  it  can 
be  avoided)  not  lefs  than  four  months. 

2.  The  matter,  when  convenient,  fiiould  be  taken  from  a 
young  fubjeCl  who  has  the  fmall-pox  in  a favourable  way, 
andfrefli  matter  flundd  have  the  preference  to  fuch  as  is  old. 
It  deferves  particular  attention,  however,  that  it  is  cliiefly 
for  the  fake  of  avoiding  unprofefiional  blame  that  we  choofe 
matter  from  patients  labouring  under  the  difeafe  mildly, 
fince  experience  rather  proves,  that  the  lenity  or  malignity 
of  the  fmall-pox  depends  very  little  on  whether  the  matter 
is  taken  from  one  patient  who  has  the  dillemper  favourably, 
or  from  another  wlio  has  it  feverely.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  fadl,  fince  the  contagion  can  only  be  of  one  fort. 
Therefore,  were  a patient  much  expofed  to  the  cafual 
fmall-pox,  and  no  matter  could  be  procured  from  any  fub- 
je£l  tliat  had  the  dillemper  mildly,  the  furgeon  fliould  recom- 
mend inoculation  with  fueh  matter  as  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  obtain. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  the  flightell 
pnnclurc,  or  fcratch,  imaginable  in  the  arm  over  the  place 
where  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  terminates.  That 
part  of  the  lancet  which  is  befmeared  with  the  matter,  is 
to  be  repeatedly  rubbed  over  the  wound,  and  left  the  matter 
be  wiped  away,  it  is  bell  not  to  pull  down  the  Ihirt-llecve 
till  the  part  is  quite  dry.  Some  operators  prefer  introducing 
the  lancet,  armed  with  the  matter,  obliquely  beneath  the 
cuticle  When  this  mode  is  followed,  it  is  proper  at  the 
time  of  withdrawing  the  lancet  to  prefs  the  wound  with 
the  finger,  fo  that  the  parts  in  contaft  with  the  matter  may 
wipe  it  off  the  lancet  with  more  certainty’. 

The  works  on  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  are  too 
numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  : we  would,  however,  par- 
ticularly refer  to  Friend’s  Hillory  of  Medicine.  D’Entre- 
colle’s  Lcltres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes.  Avicenna:  Opera. 
Memoires  fur  I’Incculalion  par  M.  de  la  Condamine. 
Philofophical  Tranlaflions  for  1722.  Monro  on  Inocula- 
tion in  Scotland.  Holwell’s  Account  of  the  Manner  of 
inoculating  in  the  Eall  Indic.s.  Maitland’s  Account  of 
inoculating  the  Small-pox.  Mead  de  V’ariolis  et  Morbillis. 
Kirkpatrick’s  Analylis  of  Inoculation.  Some's  Small-pox 
impartially  confidered,  5cc.  Murray’s  Hill  Infitionis  Va- 
riolaruin  in  Suecia.  Dimfdale’s  prefent  Method  of  inocu- 
lating for  the  Small-pox.  Jurin’s  Account  of  the  Succefs 
of  inoculating  the  Small-pox  in  1721,  &c.  and  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Cotefworth.  Woudville’s  Hillory  of  the  Small- 
pox, &c. 

For  an  account  of  the  inoculation  fi  r the  cow-pox,  now 
fo  dcfervedly  preferred  to  the  pieceding  praclice,  fee  Cow- 
pox  and  Vaccination. 

A particular  defeription  of  the  Smali.-pox  will  be  found 
under  that  word. 

Inocll.\ti()n,  Hofpital for.  See  Ho.spital. 

INOFFICIOUS  Tusta.ment,  in  Law.  See  Testa- 
ment. 

INOM  B.arley,  vn  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  fuch 
barley  as  is  fowm  the  fecond  crop  after  tlie  ground  has  been 
fallowed,  or  cleaned  from  weeds. 

INORDINATE  Pkopoution,  is  where  three  magni- 
tudes being  in  one  rank  and  three  others  proportional  to  them 
in  another,  you  compare  them  in  a different  order. 

E.gr.  If  there  be  in  one  rank  thefe  three  numbers,  2, 

9;  and  in  another  rank,  thefe  other  three,  8,  24,  36,  which 
are  proportional  to  the  precedent,  in  a difl'erent  order  ; fo 
that  2 be  to  3 as  24  to  36,  and  3 to  9 as  8 to  24  ; then  catt- 
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ingr  away  the  mean  terms  in  each  rank,  you  conclude  the 
firlt  2 in  the  flrll:  rank  to  he  to  tlie  laft,  9 ; as  8,  the  iirft 
otthe  other  ’-ank,  to  the  laft,  3^). 

INORGANIC,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  or  unorganized  bo- 
diep,  are  mineral  ftibftances  which  are  not  organized  or  con- 
ftruiited  as  animals  and  Vv'getahlcs  capable  of  life  are  ; fuch 
are  alfo  called  native  foftils,  to  diltinguifti  them  from  organic 
remains  or  reliqnia.  Martin's  “ Outlines,”  p.  i. 

INOSARCION,  a name  given  by  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  emerald,  called  alfo 
by  fome  the  Chalccdoninn  emerald.  The  great  diftindfion 
of  this  from  all  the  other  kinds  of  this  gem,  was  its  not 
being  of  the  pure,  clear,  aiul  unvarying  colours  of  the 
others,  but  having  thick  veins  in  it,  which  gave  peculiar  re- 
fradtions  and  reflections  to  the  light  ; and  though  the  ftone 
was  in  itfelf  wholly  green,  yet  when  viewed  in  fide  lights, 
thefe  veins  gave  all  thofc  changeable  colours  that  orna- 
ment the  feathers  of  a peacock’s  tail,  or  the  neck  of  a 
pigeon.  , 

INOSCULATION.  See  Asastomasis  and  Arteuy. 

INOWLOCZ,  in  Gergraphy,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; y6  miles  S.E.  of  Lenczicz. 

INO^VLOCZA^V,  or  JuNCKM.ESLAW,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  arfaw  ; 26  miles  W.  of  Wladiflaw. 

INOWSAL,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6 45'.  E.  long,  27'. 

IN  P.ACE,  a Latin  term,  ufed  among  monks,  to  fignify 
a prifon,  where  fuch  of  them  arc  (hut  up  as  have  committed 
any  grievous  fault. 

Formerly  there  ufed  to  be  a great  deal  of  ceremony  at 
the  putting  a religious  in  pace  ; but  now  it  is  not  much  re- 
garded. Such  as  are  (Jiut  up  in  perpetual  imprifonment, 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  in  pace. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  the  words  requiejeat  m pace  are  ufed  by 
way  of  allufion  to  a cuftom  in  the  Romifh  church,  or  pray- 
ing that  the  foul  of  the  defundl  may  reft  in  peace. 

The  fame  words  are  alfo  frequently  feen  at  the  bottom  of 
epit^hs,  in  lieu  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
S.  T.  T.  L.  i.  e.  “ Sit  tibi  terra  levis.  Light  lie  the  earth 
or,  “ Sit  humus  cineri  non  onerofa  tuo.” 

IN  PALE.  Sec  Pale. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu,  a Latin  word  frequent- 
ly ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  Englilh,  to 
fignify  a piece  made  off-hand,  or  extempore,  without  any 
previous  meditation,  by  the  mere  force  and  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination. 

INQUEST,  or  Exquest.  See  Enquest>  Arrest, 
Jury. 

Inquest  Office.  See  Opkk  E. 

INQUIRENDO,  an  authority  given  a perfon  or  per- 
fons,  to  inquire  into  fomething  for  the  king’s  advantage. 

Inquirendo  Idiota.  Sec  Idiot.\. 

INQUIRENDUM,  Ad.  See  Ad  Inquirendum. 

Inqwihkndu.m,  MeTtus.  See  Melius,  &c. 

INQUISITIO  Pojl  Mortem.  See  Inquejl  of  Office. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Lanv,  a 
manner  of  proceeding  for  the  difeovery  of  fome  crime  by 
the  foie  office  of  the  judge,  in  the  way  of  fearch  or  exami- 
nation. 

Inquisition  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Common  Paw,  for  a like 
procefs  in  the  king's  behalf,  for  difeovery  of  lands,  profits, 
and  the  like.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  alfo  confounded  with 
OJice  ; which  fee. 

Inquisition,  or  the  Holy  Office,  denotes  an  ecclefiaftical 
jnrifdiclion  ellabliflicd  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c.  for 
the  trial  and  examination  of  fuch  perfoiis  as  are  fufpeofed  to 
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entertain  any  religious  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  profeffed  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

It  is  called  inquifition,  becaufe  the  judges  by  their  office 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  on  common  report,  without 
any  legal  evidence,  except  what  they  themfclves  are  able  to 
explore. 

Some  people  fancy  they  fee  the  original  of  the  inquifition, 
in  a coiiftitution  made  by  pope  Lucius,  at  the  council  of 
Verona,  in  1184,  where  he  orders  the  bilhops  to  get  informa- 
tion, either  by  theinfelves,  or  by  their  commifiaries,  of  all 
fuch  perfons  as  were  fufpe£ted  of  herefy  ; and  diftinguifhes 
the  fcveral  degrees  of  fufpedbed,  convidted,  penitent,  relapfed, 
&c.  Flowever  this  be,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  pope 
Innocent  III.  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  Holy  Office  ; 
and  that  tlie  Vaudois,  knd  Albigenfes  were  the  firft  objedts 
of  it.  That  pontiff,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, fent  Rainier,  a Ciftercian  monk,  and  Pierre  de  Caftel- 
nau,  archdeacon  of  Maguelonne,  to  the  country  of  Thou- 
loufe,  or  Narbonne  Gaul,  in  order  to  blow  up  a fpirit  of 
zeal  and  perfecution  againft  the  prelates  and  princes.  Thefe 
miffionaries  weye  foon  followed  by  others,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  Spaniard,  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Preachers,  who  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1 206,  fell 
in  with  thefe  delegates,  embarked  in  their  caufe,  and  la- 
boured, both  by'  his  exhortations  and  condudt,  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  herefy.  Thefe  fpiritual  champions  were  to  give  an 
account  to  the  pope  of  the  number  of  heretics  m thofe  parts, 
and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  princes  and  perfons  in  amhoritv 
to  them  ; and  thence  they  acquired  the  name  of  inquifitors  ; 
but  thefe  original  inquifitors  had  not  any  court,  or  any  au- 
thority, they  were  only  a kind  of  fpirkual  fpies,  who  were 
to  make  report  of  their  difeoveries  to  the  pope,  and  to  ex- 
cite the  Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 

It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
fition was  the  invention  of  St.  Dominic,  and  firft  eredfed  by' 
him  in  the  city  of  Thouloufe  ; that,  confequently,  he  w a;, 
the  firft  inquifitor ; and  that,  although  the  year  of  its  infti- 
tution  is  uncertain,  it  was  undoubtedly  confirmed,  in  a folemn 
manner,  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  in 
the  year  1215.  See  Limborch’s  Hill,  of  the  Inquifition, 
by  Chandler,  book  i.  chap.  10. 

This  account  is  contefted  by  Moflieim,  who  maintains, 
that  St.  Dominic  was  not  appointed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to 
proceed  judicially  againft  heretics,  and  fuch  as  were  fufpect- 
ed  of  herefy,  to  pronounce  fentence  according  to  their 
refpeflive  cafes,  and  to  deliver  over  to  the  fecular  arm 
Inch  as  perfifted  obftinately  in  their  errors,  and  there- 
fore, in  this  fenfe,  was  no  inquilitor  ; though,  according  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  he  was  invefted  with  tlie 
commiffion  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  extirpate 
herefy,  and  oppofe  its  abettors,  but  without  any  judicial 
power : nay,  it  is  farther  urged,  that  the  court  of  inquifi- 
tion was  not  eredled  during  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.  The 
horrid  war,  which  was  excited  by  Innocent  III.  againft  the 
Albigenfes  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  and  w'kich  was  carried  on  by 
the  crofs-bearers  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  from  the  year  1209 
to  1229,  when  a treaty  of  peace  took  place  between  Ray- 
mond VIII.  earl  of  Thouloufe,  and  Lewis  VIII.  king  of 
France,  which  gave  a mortal  blow  to  the  caufe  of  herefy, 
prepared  the  w'ay  for  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the  inquili- 
tion. 

Inquifitors  of  the  firft  kind  had,  in  the  courfe  of  this  time, 
been  placed  in  almoft  every  city,  whofe  inhabitants  had  tiie 
misfortune  to  be  fufpefted  of  herefy,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
ludlance  which  the  people  manifelted  to  this  new  inllitiition, 
and  the  violence  with  which  they  frequently  expelled  and 
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fometimcs  maflacred  thefe  bloody  officers  of  the  popifli  hie- 
rarchy. At  length,  the  council  held  at  Thouloufe,  in  tlie 
year  1229,  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  pope's 
legate,  went  ilill  farther,  and  ereiled  in  every  city  a council 
of  inquifitors,  confiding  of  one  pried,  and  three  laymen. 
This  inditution  was,  however,  fuperfeded  in  the  year  1233, 
by  Gregory  IX.  who  entruded  the  Domlnieans,  or  Preach- 
ing Friars,  with  the  important  commiffion  of  difeovering  and 
bringing  to  judgment  the  heretics  that  were  lurking  in 
France  ; and  in  a formal  epidle  difeharged  the  bifhops  of  that 
painful  office.  Immediately  after  this,  the  bidiop  of  'Pour- 
nay,  who  was  the  pope’s  legate  in  France,  began  to  exe- 
cute this  new  refolution,  by  appointing  Pierre  Cellan  and 
Guillaume  Arnaud,  inquifitors  of  heretical  pravity  at  Thou- 
loufe ; and  afterwards  proceeded  in  every  city  where  the  Do- 
minicans had  a convent,  to  conditute  officers  of  the  fame  kind 
chofen  from  among  the  monks  of  that  order.  From  this  pe- 
riod we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  tribu- 
nal of  the  inquifition,  which  in  this  and  the  following  ages 
fubdued  fuch  a prodigious  multitude  of  heretics,  part  of 
whom  were  converted  to  the  church  by  terror,  and  the  red 
committed  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  For  the  Domini- 
cans erefted  fird  at  Thouloufe,  and  afterwards  at  Carcaf- 
fone,  and  other  places,  a tremendous  court,  before  which 
were  fummoned  not  only  heretics,  and  perfons  fufpedted  of 
herefy  ; but  likewile  all  who  were  accufed  of  magic,  for- 
cery,  Judaifm,  witchcraft,  and  other  crimes  of  that  kind. 
This  tribunal,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  eredted  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  tliough  not  every  where  with  the  fame 
fuccefs.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  court  of  inquifition 
was  at  fird  fimple,  and  almod  in  every  refpedt  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  obferved  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  judice.  But 
the  Dominicans  modelled  it  after  that  of  the  tribunal,  called 
in  the  Roman  church  the  tribunal  of  peace  ; and  hence  arofe 
that  drange  fydem  of  inquifitoriai  law',  which  in  many  re- 
fpedls  is  fo  contrary  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  plained  didfates  of  equity  and  judice.  And  that  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  render  the  fpiritual  court  formi- 
dable and  tremendous,  the  Roman  pontiffs  perfuaded  the 
European  princes,  particularly  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and 
Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  not  only  to  enadf  the  moll  bar- 
barous laws  againd  heretics,  and  to  commit  to  the  flames 
thofe  who  w'ere  pronounced  fuch  by  the  inquifitors,  but  alfo 
to  maintain  the  inquifitors  in  their  office,  and  grant  them  their 
protedlion  in  the  molt  open  and  folemn  manner.  The  edidls 
iffued  to  this  purpofe  by  Frederic  II.  are  well  known  ; 
edidls  every  w'ay  pr«per  to  excite  horror,  and  which  render- 
ed the  mod  illudrious  piety  and  virtue  incapable  of  faving 
from  the  mod  cruel  death  fuch  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
difagreeable  to  the  inquifitors.  The  laws  of  Frederic,  in 
sclation  to  the  inquifitors,  may  be  feen  in  Limborch’s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Inquifition,  book  i.  chap.  12. 

The  edidl  of  St.  Lewis,  in  favour  of  thefe  ghodly  judges, 
iffued  out  in  the  year  1229,  is  generally  know'n  under  the 
title  of  Cuplenles. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic,  who  had  long  before  re- 
pented the  power  he  had  given  the  churchmen,  35  having 
feen  fome  of  the  fruits  of  it,  pope  Innocent  IV.  eredled  a 
perpetual  tribunal  of  inquifitors,  and  deprived  the  bilhops 
and  lecular  judges  of  the  little  power  the  emperor  Frederic 
had  left  them.  And  this  jurifdidlion,  w'hich  depended  im- 
mediately upon  himfelf,  he  took  care  to  introduce  into  moll 
of  the  dates  of  Europe.  In  1251  it  was  edablidiedin  Italy; 
in  1255  Alexander  IV.  appointed  inquifitors  in  France,  at 
the  requell  of  St.  Lewis.  But  the  inquifitors  were  fo  fiery 
hot,  and  made  fuch  horrible  butchery  among  the  reputed 


heretics,  that  they  raifed  an  univerfal  deleflation  even  in  fom<^ 
Catholic  countries  themfelves.  Hence  it  w as  that  their  rcigu 
proved  very  fliort  both  in  France  and  Germany  ; though 
they  were  occafionaliy  exerting  themfelves:  and  their  power 
was  cdabliflied  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Germany  about 
the  lime  of  the  Reformation  by  I.utlier ; but  afterward., 
gradually  declined.  Nor  was  even  Spain  entirely  fubjedl  to 
them  till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  when  theif 
power  was  increafed,  under  pretence  of  clearing  the  country 
of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm. 

The  inquifition  was  fird  introduced  into  Spain  in  the  year 
1478 ; blit  the  fird  inquilitor-general,  and  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  inquifition,  were  not  fixed  till  the  year  14B3. 
This  tribunal  is  arifen  to  fuch  a height  in  Spain  that  tlie 
king  of  Cadile  before  his  coronation  fubjefts  himfelf  and  all 
his  dominions,  by  a fpecial  oath,  to  the  mod  holy  tribunal 
of  the  inquifition.  It  is  under  the  dircdlion  of  an  inquifitor- 
general,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  ; 
and  this  inquifition  has  power  to  name  particular  inquifitors 
in  every  place  where  there  is  any  tribunal  of  the  inquifition. 

'Fhe  inquifition  was  edabliflied  in  Portugal,  at  the  preff- 
ing  felicitation  of  king  John  III.  about  the  year  1536  : and 
both  the  Spaniards  and  PorUiguefe  have  edablifhed  it  in 
their  territories  in  the  wedern  continent. 

The  power  of  the  inquifition  was  very  much  limited  in  fome- 
countries,  particularly  at  Venice,  where  it  was  introduced 
about  the  year  1289,  and  where  it  was  received  under  fuch 
modifications,  as  proved  a great  check  on  its  authority  ; the 
office  confiding  of  fecular  and  ecclefiallical  perfons,  though 
the  latter  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  their 
own  hands,  but  could  never  prevail  with  the  Venetian  fenate 
to  agree  to  it.  Indeed  at  Venice  it  feemed  rather  apolitical 
than  a religious  contrivance;  and  ferved  rather  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  date,  tlian  that  of  the  church.  There  are  appeals 
from  the  fuballern  inqiiifitions  in  Italy,  to  the  congregation 
of  the  holy  office  redding  at  Rome. 

The  congregation  was  lirll  formed  by  Paul  III.  in  1542, 
but  finally  eltablifiied  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1588.  The  members 
of  it,  called  fupreme  inquilitors,  affemble  thrice  in  the  week, 
and  every  Thurfday  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  who  pre- 
fides  in  it. 

The  officers  or  minifters  of  the  inquifition  are  the  inqui- 
fitors, who  derive  their  power  from  the  pope,  cither  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  his  apodolic  letters,  and  c.an  be  removed 
only  by  him,  or  by  autliority  conferred  by  him  on  thofe 
cardinals  who  are  the  inquifitors-general  ; vicars-general, 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  inquifition  during  the  abfence 
of  the  inquifitors  ; affeffors  and  counfcllors,  who  give  their 
advice  in  points  of  theology  and  law  ; the  promoter  fifcal, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  examine  the  depofitions  of  the  witneffes, 
to  give  information  of  criminals  to  the  inquifitors,  and  to 
demand  their  apprehenfion  and  imprifonmciit,  and,  finally, 
when  apprehended  and  admonilhed,  10  accufethem;  notaries 
or  regiders,  who  write  down  the  injunctions,  accufations, 
and  all  the  pleadings  of  the  caufes ; ihe  judge  and  receiver 
of  the  confifeated  effe£ls  ; the  executor  and  officials,  who 
apprehend  and  keep  in  cullody  criniii.als  ; the  attendants  or 
familiars  ; the  crofs-bcarers  ; and  the  vilitors,  who  vifit  all 
the  provinces  of  the  inquifitors,  and  report  to  the  inquifitor- 
g'.’neral  and  council  whatever  was  proper  to  be  amended, 
'i'he  civil  magidrate  is  entirely  excludid  from  the  cognizance 
of  herefy  ; but  the  inquifitors  require  their  affidance  for  the 
pumihment  of  heretics,  in  confequence  of  the  fentence  which 
they  pronounce  : and  they  are  feverely  threatened  with  the 
moil  grievous  pimifhments,  if  they  neglecl  their  duty.  J'he 
punilhments  infliclcd  by  the  inquifition  on  heretics  are  cccle- 
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fiaftical  and  civil  : the  ecclefiaftical  or  canonical  are  excom- 
munication, deprivation  sf  ecclefiaftical  burial,  dignities, 
benefices,  and  oiHces.  The  civil  are  confifeation  of  goads, 
which  is  infliftedon  all  who  arc  convifted  ofhercly,  or  con- 
fofs,  whether  th^  repent  or  perfift  in  their  herefy,  becaufc 
they  are  declared  to  incur  the  punilhinent,  ipfo  jure,  as  foon 
;js  they  fall  into  herefy;  difinheriting  the  children,  infomuch 
that  though  they  are  Catholics,  they  can  never  inherit  tlie 
cllates  of  their  fathers  who  died  in  herefy ; infamy,  which 
excludes  from  all  public  offices,  from  bearing  witnefs, 
making  wills,  &c.  lofs  of  all  dominion,  natural  or  civil,  as 
power  of  parents  over  children,  mailers  over  fervants,  ma- 
gidrates  and  princes  over  fubjefts,  &c.  and  the  deprivation 
of  all  property  in  every  thing  they  have ; iniprifonment  ; 
bann,  wliich  is  a kind  of  fentence  of  excommunication,  by 
which  any  perfon  is  caft.  out  of  the  commonwealth,  fo  that 
he  cannot  enjoy  the  public  protcdlion,  or  difeharge  any 
public  offices,  or  receive  any  benefit  of  law  ; diffidation, 
which  declares  heretics  to  be  enemies  of  their  own  country 
and  of  the  empire,  fo  that  any  perfon,  by  his  own  private 
authority,  may  feize,  plunder,  and  kill  him,  as  an  enemy 
and  robber,  even  thougli  he  be  a clergyman ; nor  is  it  lawful 
for'any  one  to  undertake  their  defence  when  apprehended  ; 
and  thofe  advocates  who  favour  and  plead  for  tliem,  are  pro- 
nounced infamous,  and  fufpended  from  their  office ; and 
finally  death,  which  is  that  of  being  burnt  alive,  in  fome 
cafes  heightened  by  being  gagged  with  an  iron  inftrument, 
fo  that  in  the  midll  of  them  torments  they  can  utter  only  an 
inarticulate  found. 

It  is  the  condant  praftice  of  the  inquifition  to  affeft,  in 
all  their  procedures,  to  infpire  as  much  terror  and  amaze- 
ment as  poffihle  ; every  thing  is  done  with  the  profoundefl 
filcnce  and  fecrecy,  and  with  the  greateft;  rigour  and  pre- 
tended impartiality.  When  a perfon  is  feized,  all  the  world 
abandons  him  ; not  the  neareft  friend  dares  to  fpeak  a word 
in  his  defence  ; that  aloue  would  be  enough  to  render  them 
lufpefted  of  herefy,  and  would  bring  them  within  the  claws 
of  the  inquifition  ; nay,  the  neared  relations  are  bribed  and 
condrained  to  accufe  one  another.  The  criminals  are  feized, 
examined,  tried,  tortured,  and,  unlefs  they  recant,  are  even 
condemned  and  executed,  without  ever  feeing  or  knowing 
their  accufers  ; whence  the  revengeful  have  a fair  occafion 
of  wreaking  their  malice  on  their  enemies.  By  the  forms 
of  the  inquifition,  a perfon  defamed  only  for  herefy  is 
obliged  to  make  a canonical  purgation,  i.  e.  to  purge  himfelf 
with  feven,  more  or  Icfs,  compurgators  ; fo  that  if  he  fails 
in  one,  two,  or  three,  he  is  accounted  guilty  : befides,  every 
one,  though  excluded  by  other  courts,  is  admitted  as  a wit- 
nefs,  a mortal  enemy  only  excepted.  The  names  of  the 
w itneffes  are  not  fhewn  to  the  prifoner  ; nor  is  any  ci'cum- 
dance  difeovered,  by  which  he  can  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
them.  If  two  unexceptionable  witnelfes  tedify  of  different 
fails  ; yea,  fometimes  if  there  be  only  one,  or  a mere  report, 
it  is  thought  fufficient  for  ordering  the  torture;  the  evidence 
of  two  unexceptionab'c  witneffes,  who  agree,  is  fufficient 
for  the  conviiticn  and  condemnation  of  any  perfon.  'I'liofe 
that  are  informed  again d arc  condrained  to  become  their 
ovvn  accufers;  and  various  arts  arc  uled  to  extort  a con- 
feffion  from  them.  The  advocate  allowed  them  is  under  the 
ilircilion  of  tlie  inquilition,  and  employed  chiefly  in  order 
to  betray  them  : moreover,  w'  jii  the  crimes  c.uinivt  he 
proved  againd  them,  tin  y are  only  abfolved  from  profecu- 
tinu,  but  their  crimes  and  names  arc  recorded  againlt  tliem. 
The  ule  of  torture  for  difeovering  frcrct  cimes  lying  con- 
cealed in  tlie  ir.iiid,  is  a flagra_t  indaiiee  of  injudice  ; and 
perfoiis  are  put  to  the  tortiir  ■ upon  half  full  proof  of  the 
erime,  i.  t.  fe.ultering,  defamalujii,  one  witnefs  of  his  own 


knowledge,  or  when  the  tokens  are  vehement,  or  violent. 
Tliefc  tortures  are  ufed  under  a pretence  of  difeovering 
the  truth,  and  they  are  varied  and  continued  with  the  mod 
wanton  cruelty.  After  thefe,  and  many  other  ffiocking 
proceffes,  when  the  inquifition  has  done  with  tlie  criminals, 
and  condemned  them  to  death,  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
fecular  arm,  with  much  prayer,  and  pious  intreaty,  that  their 
lives  may  not  be  touched. 

Time  is  iso  manner  of  feciirity  in  point  of  herefy ; nor, 
docs  the  grave  itfelf  flielter  the  accufed  from  the  purfuits  of 
the  inquifition  ; even  the  decenfed  have  their  trials,  and  they 
proceed  in  all  their  form  and  lolemnity  againd  the  dead  car- 
cafes.  The  executions  are  always  deferred  till  the  number 
of  the  condemned  is  very  great,  that  the  multitude  of  fuf- 
ferers  may  drike  the  deeper  horror,  and  make  the  feene  more 
terrible  and  ffiocking.  See  Act  of  Fqitb. 

The  inquifition  is  very  fevere  in  the  Indies.  It  is  true,  there 
mud  be  the  oaths  of  feven  witnefies  to  condemn  a man; 
but  the  depofition  of  (laves  or  children  are  taken.  The  per- 
fon is  tortured  till  he  condemns  himfelf ; for  his  accufers 
are  never  brought  to  confront  him.  Perfons  are  accufed  for 
the  flendered  expreffion  againd  the  church;  or  even  for  a 
diircfpedfful  word  of  the  inquifition. 

The  dandard  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain  is  a piece  of 
red  damafic,  on  which  is  painted  a crofs,  %vith  an  olive- 
branch  on  one  fide,  and  a fword  on  the  other  ; with  thefe 
w'ords  of  the  pfahn,  Kxurge,  Dom'tne,  ls>  judica  caufam 
meant. 

The  dandard  of  the  inquifition  in  Portugal  hath  their 
fuppofed  founder  Dominic’s  pidfure  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  fide  the  crofs,  between  an  olive-tree  and  a fw'ord,  with 
this  motto,  Jujlk'ia  iff  mifericord'ta. 

See  on  the  fubjedl  of  this  article  Limborch’s  Hid.  of  the 
Inquifition,  by  Chandler,  paffim.  Moffieim’s  Eccl.  Hid, 
vol.  iii.  p.  I1J5,  &c.  8vo. 

INQUISiTO  RS,  in  Lam,  are  fficriffs,  coroners  fifer 
vifum  corporis,  or  the  like,  who  have  authority  to  enquire 
into  certain  cafes,  ex  ojfuio. 

IN  QUO,  Medium  in  quo.  See  Medium. 

INROLLMENT,  the  regiftering,  recording,  or  enter- 
ing of  any  lawful  aft,  or  inltrumcnt,  in  the  records  of 
chancery  ; as  a recognizance  acknowledged,  or  a datute,  or 
a fine  levied. 

Inrollmeiits  are  alfo  made  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer, 
king’s  bench  ; and  common  pleas  ; in  the  findings  at  Guild- 
hall, Loudon  ; and  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  any  county. 
See  Regi.stek. 

Inkollments,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

INSAG,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  one  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  par- 
rots, common  in  their  woods.  The  infag  is  a very  beau- 
tiful bird  ; its  body  is  of  a very  bright  green,  and  its  head 
of  a fine  llorid  red. 

INSANITY.  See  Mental  Derangement,  Mania,  and 
Melan'cholt. 

INSANUM  Parliamentum.  See  Parliamentum. 

INSCPII,  or  Inschi  kna,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a ivime 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  common  ginger. 

INSCONCED,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  that  part  of 
an  army  tiiat  have  fortified  theinielves  with  a fconce,  or  fmall 
fort,  in  order  to  defend  fome  pafs,  &c.  See  Sconce. 

INSCRIBED,  in  Geometry.  A figure  is  faid  to  be  in- 
feribed  in  another,  when  all  the  angles  of  the  figure  inferibed 
touch  either  the  ai’gles,  (ides,  or  planes  of  the  other. 

iNtCRiBED  Hyperbola,  is  !uch  an  one  as  lies  entirely  within 
the  angle  of  its  afy  mptotes  ; as  the  conical  hyperbola  doth. 
See  ilTrERBOi  .■\  and  Circum;-cribino. 
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INSCRIPTION,  a title,  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  foine  farther  knowledge  thereof ; or  to  tranf- 
mit  fome  important  truth  to  poftcrity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient  in- . 
fcriptions  found  on  hones,  and  other  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. Sanchoniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid,  with 
Gideon,  drew  mod  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his  hiftory  is 
compofed  from  infcriptions  which  he  found  in  temples, 
and  on  columns,  both  among  the  heathens  and  the  He- 
brews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon  pillars 
the  principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 
Thofe  mentioned  by  Plerodotus  ftiew,  that  this  was  tlie  firft; 
way  of  inllruCling  people,  and  of  tranfinitting  hillories, 
and  fciences,  to  pollerity.  This  is  confirmed  by  Plato  in 
his  Hippias,  wherein  he  fays,  that  Piliftratus  engraved,  on 
hone  pillars,  precepts  ufeful  for  huffiandmen.  Pliny  af- 
fnres  us,  that  the  (irll  public  monuments  were  made  of  plates 
of  lead  ; and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon  plates 
of  brafs  ; that,  fays  he,  the  Jews  might  have  fomething  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  confederacy  concluded 
with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  much 
addidfed  to  infcriptions,  and  were  extremely  fond  of  being 
mentioned  in  them  : and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo  many  in 
thofe  countries  of  ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have 
been  compofed  ; as  the  colledfion  of  Gruter,  See. 

Since  Gruter’s  colledfion,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled 
another  huge  volume  of  infcriptions.  M.  Fabretty  publifticd 
another  volume  at  Rome  in  1669,  wherein  he  has  corredfed 
abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Reinefius, 
and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a great  number  of  in- 
fcriptions omitted  by  them.  Since  all  thefe,  Grsevius  has 
p>.bliftied  a complete  colledlion  of  infcriptions,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio. 

Inscription,  Academy  of.  See  Academy. 

Inscriptions,  Notes,  or  Abbreviations,  ufed in.  See  Cha- 
racter. 

INSCRUTABLE,UNSEARciiABLE,in7'/6ro/o^j;,is'ufually 
tinderfiood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and  the  judgments 
of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or  into  which  human 
reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

INSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia  ; 22  miles  W.  of 
Tilfit. 

INSECTS.  See  Entomology. 

Insects,  Anatomy  of.  Many  parts  of  this  fubjedl  have 
been  already  confidered  in  the  article  Entomology,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  : our  prefent  objedf  is  to  lupply 
what  has  not  been  iuferted  there. 

Organs  of  Motion. — A llriking  difference  is  obferved  in  the 
pofition  of  the  hard  parts,  which  conllitute  the  effential  or- 
gans of  motion,  between  this  clafs  and  the  mammalia, 
birds,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  limbs,  and  are  furrounded  by  the  mufcles,  which  are 
covered  externally  by  the  lltin  ; while  in  the  former,  the  re- 
filling matters,  which  are  analogous  to  bones  and  perform 
their  funAions,  are  hollow,  placed  externally,  fupply  the 
place  of  ftiin,  and  contain  the  moving  powers  in  their 
cavities. 

The  Ilruiflure  and  appearances  of  the  external  coverings 
vary  confiderably  in  the  different  orders  of  this  clafs.  In  the 
crab,  lobler,  &c.  a hard  calcareous  crull  covers  the  whole 
body  and  limbs,  ferving  for  llcin  and  llceleton.  In  the  per- 
fe£l  infects  the  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  by  horny  fub- 
llanccs  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs  and  refiftance.  The 
larva;  have  coverings  of  a fofter  kind,  and  approaching  more 
nearly,  as  far  as  external  characters  go,  to  the  llcin  of  mam- 


malia and  of  the  neighbouring  claffes.  Yet  this  is  analogous 
in  its  functions  to  the  calcareous  and  horny  crufts  ; for  it 
receives  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles,  and  therefore  conlli- 
tutes  the  chief  agent  of  locomotion. 

The  feiiiible  charadters  of  the  calcareous  cruft  of  the 
crab  and  lobfter  (their  Jbeil  as  it  is  commonly  called) 
refemble  thofe  of  the  ftiells  of  tellaceous  animals,  and  in 
fome  degree  thofe  of  bone : but  the  chemical  couftitution 
is  in  fome  refpedts  different.  The  very  valuable  refearches 
of  Mr.  Hatchett  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  diief 
circumftances  of  the  compofition  of  thefe  matters.  After 
having  detailed  his  experiments  on  Ihells  and  on  the  cover- 
ings of  the  echini,  he  proceeds  : “ It  was  now  requifite  to 
afeertain  if  phofphate  of  lime  is  a component  part  of  the 
fubftance  which  covers  the  crultaceous  marine  or  aquatic 
animals,  fuch  as  the  crab,  lobfter,  prawn,  and  cray-filh. 
Pieces  of  this  fubftance,  taken  from  various  parts  of  thofe 
animals,  were  at  different  times  immerfed  in  acetous  and  di- 
luted nitric  acid  ; thofe  which  had  been  placed  in  the  diluted 
nitric  acid  produced  a moderate  etfervefcence,  and  in  a ftiort 
time  w’ere  found  to  be  foft  and  elaftic,  of  a yellowilh-white 
colour,  and  like  a cartilage,  which  retained  the  original 
figure.  The  fame  effects  were  produced  by  acetous  acid,  but 
in  a lefs  degree  ; in  the  latter  cafe  alfo  the  colouring  matter 
remained,  and  was  foluble  in  alcohol.  All  the  folutions, 
both  acetous  and  nitric,  afforded  carbonate  and  pholphate  of 
lime,  though  the  former  in  a larger  proportion.  There  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  phofphate  of  lime,  mingled 
with  the  carbonate,  is  a chemical  charadleriftic,  which  dif- 
tinguifties  the  cruftaceous  from  the  tellaceous  fub (lances  ; 
and  that  the  principal  difference  in  the  qualities  of  each, 
when  complete,  is  caufed  by  the  proportion  of  the  hardening 
fubftances,  relative  to  the  gluten,  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented ; or  by  the  abundance  and  conlillency  of  the  gelati- 
nous, membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  fubftance,  in  and  on 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  mixture  of  the  car- 
bonate and  phofphate,  has  been  fecreted  and  depofited.  And 
as  the  prefence  of  phofphate  of  lime,  mingled  witli  carbo- 
nate, appears  to  be  a chemical  charatler  of  cruftaceous  ma- 
rine animals,  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  that  Linnaeus 
did  right  not  to  place  the  echini  among  the  teftaeeous  ones. 
The  prefence  of  phofphate  of  lime,  in  the  fubftance  which 
covers  the  cruftaceous  marine  animals,  appears  to  denote  an 
approximation  to  the  nature  of  bone,  which,  not  only  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Gahn,  but  by  the  united  tellimony  of  all 
chemifts,  has  been  proved  principally  to  confift,  as  far  as  the 
offifying  fubftance  is  concerned,  of  phofphate  of  lime.’’ 
Philof.  Tranl.  1799.  In  a recapitulation  of  thefe  re- 
fearches, in  the  Tranfadlions  for  1800,  he  fays,  “it  was 
proved,  that  the  cruft  which  covers  certain  marine  animals, 
fuch  as  crabs,  lobfters,  cray-fifti,  and  prawns,  confifts  of  a 
ftrong  cartilage,  hardened  by  a mixture  of  carbonate  and 
phofphate  of  lime  ; and  that  thus  thefe  cruftaceous  bodies 
occupy  a middle  place  between  ftiell  and  bone,  though  they 
incline  principally  to  the  nature  of  lliell.”  Similar  refiilts  to 
thefe  were  obtained  by  Merat-Guillot,  who  has  deferibed 
his  inveftigation  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  t.  34.  From  100 
parts  of  lobfter  cruft,  he  obtained  60  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
14  of  phofphate,  and  26  of  animal  matter.  In  100  parts  of 
cray-filh  cruft  there  were  60  of  carbonate,  12  of  phofphate, 
and  26  of  animal  matter.  So  far  as  the  horny  coverings  of 
infedls  have  been  examined,  they  correfpond  in  chemical 
properties  to  horn,  hoof,  fcales  of  ferpents,  feathers,  &c. 
and  do  not  ow’e  their  firmnefs  to  calcareous  matter,  which 
feems  not  to  be  an  efiential  part  in  their  fonnation.  See 
Hok.v. 

An  interefting  enquiry  arifes  here,  concerning  the  mode 
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of  fsrmation  of  thefc  coverings  ; but  our  data  arc  hardly 
rufficient  to  refolve  it  falisfatlorily.  “Some  obfervations,” 
lays  Cuvier,  “ feem  to  prove  that  there  are  teilaceous 
animals,  which  lofc  their  Ihells  entirely  at  certain  periods, 
and  are  fupplied  with  new  ones.  But  this  reproduftiou 
might  be  effefted  by  developement  like  that  of  the  an- 
tler: and  if  it  be  alfo  a developement,  which  produces  the 
interior  layers  of  thofe  fliells,  which  do  not  drop  off,  it 
may  be  compared  to  that  which  forms  the  inner  lamina  of 
the  horns  of  cows,  flieep,  and  other  ruminating  mammalia, 
and  alfo  to  the  prodnftion  of  the  epidermis  in  all  animals  : 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  a deficcation,  a kind  of  death  of  a mem- 
brane, whicli  appeared  to  have  fome  fort  of  organization,  as 
long  as  it  was  protected  from  the  contait  of  the  external  air, 
or  had  not  acquired  completely  its  charafteriftic  folidity. 
All  the  hard  parts  which  hold  the  place  of  bones  in  in- 
vertcbral  animals  feem  to  be  developed  in  this  manner.  In 
the  crab  and  lobller,  for  example,  that  which  ferves  at  the 
fame  time  for  integuments  and  fkeleton,  grows  no  more 
when  it  has  once  attained  its  perfeft  hardnefs ; yet  the 
foft  parts  hill  continue  the  progrefs  of  their  developement. 
When  they  are  too  much  confined  by  the  hard  covering, 
that  feparates  and  is  detached  : but  another  is  found  under 
it,  which  w'as  in  a Hate  of  formation  while  the  former  was 
detaching  itfelf,  or,  as  we  may  fay',  dying.  This  new  co- 
vering is  at  tirll  foft,  fenfible,  and  even  vafcular ; but  a 
uantity  of  calcareous  matter,  previoufly  collefted  in  the 
omach,  is  very  foon  conveyed  to  it,  hardens  it,  obltriuffs 
tlie  pores  and  veflels,  and  renders  it,  in  (hort,  perfedlly  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  which  it  has  fupplied  the  place.  Infedds  do 
not  acquire  their  perfeft  hardnefs  until  they  have  taken 
their  lall  form,  and  have  no  further  change  of  flcin  to  un- 
dergo ; but  all  the  Ikins  which  they  had  cad  off  before,  al- 
though fofter,  were  dead,  and  already  replaced  by  others, 
developed  before  they  were  difeharged.  Thus  all  the  hard 
external  organs  of  white-blooded  animals,  whatever  their  con- 
filtcnce  and  chemical  nature  may  be,  fhould  rather  be  com- 
pared, in  their  mode  of  growth,  to  the  epidermis,  to  hol- 
low nails,  and  horns,  than  to  true  bones.”  Lemons  d'Ana- 
tomie  comparce,  t.  i,  p.  ii8. 

Ep'ulermh.  ~ Crullacea  and  infefts,  whether  in  their  larva 
or  perfedl  Hate,  have  a true  epidermis  ; but,  as  this  integu- 
ment, when  it  has  once  become  dry  and  hard,  is  no  longer 
fnfceptible  of  that  extcnlion  which  is  neceffary  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  the  animal,  it  is  feparated  at  certain 
periods,  which  are  definite  in  each  fpecies,  but  influenced 
lonfidcrably  by  the  atmofpherical  temperature  : the  animal 
quits  Its  Ikin,  palling  out  from  it  as  from  a fheath.  This 
procefs  is  called  moulting  : the  infect,  in  many  cafes,  is 

leveral  days  preparing  for  it,  and  fometimes  perifhes.  MoH 
of  the  larva:  of  the  papilio  and  bombyx  kinds  change  their 
covering  feven  times  before  they  pafs  into  the  Hate  of  chry- 
falis.  The  bombyx  caja  has  ten  fuccefuve  coverings. 

This  moH  'ingular  procefs  is  not  analogous  to  the  mere 
feparation  of  the  cuticle  in  tlie  human  fubjet\  ; for  the  parts 
winch  are  detached  in  infefts,  in  many  cafes  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  mufcles  of  the  animal.  Thus,  in  the  cruftacea 
the  whole  fkeleton  is  fhed,  and  this  takes  place  annually, 
“ Thefe  frequent  moultings,”  fays  Lyonet,  “ of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  phalaena  coffus  are  the  more  Angular,  inafmuch 
as  the  caterpillar  does  not  Amply  change  its  ikin,  but  calls 
its  whole  external  covering,  in  which  we  obferve  the  head, 
jaws,  corneac,  all  the  fcaly  parts  compofing  the  lips,  the 
cirri,  the  fpinning  hole,  the  antennae,  and  even  the  fcales 
enclofed  within  the  head,  and  affording  attachment  to  feveral 
mufcles  ; alfo  the  fligmata,  the  nails,  fcales,  and  hooks  of 
tlie  feet,  the  hairs,  the  anus,  in  fhort  all  the  vifibie  external 


furface  of  the  animal.  In  difpoung  itfelf  for  this  operatioi*, 
it  paffes  fome  days  without  taking  any  nourifhment  ihe 
mufcles,  and  other  interior  organs  of  the  head,  are  detached 
from  the  old  cranium,  and  withdrawn  into  tlie  neck  ; they 
form  a new  covering,  Amilar  to  that  whicli  they  have  left, 
but  larger,  and  at  Aril  foft.  Vv'^hen  the  new  fl<in,  and  all  the 
other  parts,  which  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the  cater- 
pillar, are  formed,  the  old  one  is  opened,  and  the  animal 
withdraws  from  it  by  an  operation  fo  much  the  more  difficult 
in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  caiifed  by  the  foft  Hate  of 
the  new  organs,  which  will  not  allow  it  to  a£l  with  vigour, 
nor  to  take  any  nourifliment  for  fome  days. 

“The  caterpillar,  thus  newly  clothed,  exhibits  different  pro.- 
portions  from  thofe  w’hich  it  had  before  moulting  ; the  head, 
legs,  and  all  the  horny  parts  are  fenAb'y  larger  in  comparifon 
to  the  reH  of  the  body  ; thefe  therefore  do  not  increafe  after- 
wards. The  body  and  foft  parts  of  the  animal  only  grow,, 
until  they  become  again  too  large  for  their  covering,  and  a 
new  moulting  is  neceffary.”  Lyonet,  Traite  Anatomique 
de  la  Chenille,  p.  7. 

Rete  Mucofum. — The  place  of  this  organ  is  held  in  the 
cruflacea,  by  the  calcareous  (hell,  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds  the  epidermis  ; its  colour  is  commonly  a dull  green, 
fometimes  red,  blue,  white,  or  black.  Alcohol,  acids,  and 
particularly  the  application  of  heat,  often  produce  remark- 
able changes  in  thefe  colours,  as  we  may  obferve  in  the 
lobHers  brought  to  our  tables.  In  larvse  a layer  of  mucous 
fubHance  is  fecn  between  the  epidermis  and  the  mufcles  ; 
and  the  colours  of  this  vary  inAnitely  in  tlie  different  fpecies. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  in  caterpillars,, 
and  the  larvae  of  fume  hymciioptera  ; it  gives  to  their  bodies 
the  pureH  and  moH  lively  tints,  of  which  the  fliades  and 
fymmetry  are  admirable.  Red,  purple,  violet,  blue,  green,, 
yellow,  fcarlet,  black,  &c.  are  diHributed  in  the  moH  regular 
and  Hriking  manner.  Probably  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
perfeft  infers  are  owing  to  the  mucous  body  dried  and 
blended  with  the  horny  covering.  For  wiiilH  the  lepidoptcra 
are  in  their  chryfalis  Hate,  the  fmall  coloured  fcales  which, 
will  afterwards  adorn  their  win^s,  appear  like  the  mucoAty 
which  is  under  the  (kin  of  the  caterpillars.  The  colours- 
of  the  fpiders  are  alfo  owing  to  this  mucous  matter,  which 
is  found  under  their  (l\in,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fmalL 
glandular  points  marked  by  different  (hades  of  colour.  But 
in  the  coleoptera,  and  in  feveral  other  orders,  the  colours, 
feem  to  relidc  in  the  horny  tiffue,  as  thofe  of  the  tedacea  do 
in  their  calcareous  (liells. 

Nothing  can  be  feen  in  this  clafs,  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  cutis ; there  is  a pellicle  under  the  fhell  of  the  cruHacea, 
but  it  is  Ane,  tranfparent,  and  has  very  little  conliitencc. 
The  layer  which  is  (eparated  fi-om  larvae  in  their  moultings,. 
is  of  the  fame  nature  and  thicknefs  as  that  whicli  is  under 
it  and  fiicceeds.  The  coverings  of  the  contraifled  chryfalifes, 
fuch  as  thole  of  the  lepidoptcra  and  diptera,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a true  flein  ; it  is  rather  a horny  epidermis.  LaHly,. 
in  their  perfeifl  Hale,  infefts  have  nothing  in  their  coverings 
which  can  be  compared  to  cutis.  The  hairs  of  infedls  feem 
to  be  productions  of  their  epidermis  ; for  tliey  are  difeharged 
with  that  in  moulting,  and  are  fupplied  by  new  and  longer 
ones.  The  fcales  ot  the  wings  and  body  in  the  lepidoptcra 
and  fome  other  orders,  are  fmall  horny  plates,,  differently  co- 
loured, implanted  in  the  (kin,  and  placed  one  over  the  other,, 
like  tiles  in  the  roof  of  a building.  The  plumes  of  fome 
infects  are  prolongations  or  (hreds  of  the  wings,  £urni(hed. 
with  long  hairs  on  their  Ades. 

Joints. — The  cruHacea  and  the  proper  infedts  agree  in  the 
kind  of  their  articulations  ; the  particular  nature  of  which- 
arifes  from  their  hard  parts  being  placed  externally  to  the. 
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mufcles.  The  former  being  m?.de  like  (heaths,  and  havi  ig 
their  cavities  filled  by  the  mufcles,  cannot  be  articulated  by 
(ivn’ile  and  jilane  furfaces  ; their  joints  therefore  exhibit  no 
fpecimens  of  arthrodia  and  enarthrofis.  All  their  moveable 
articulations  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds.  Where  the 
parts  require  a folid  point  of  fupport,  the  ginglymus  is  em- 
ployed ; the  horny  coverings  of  the  limbs,  being  tubular, 
mud  rcit  on  each  other  in  two  points  of  their  circumference 
at  lead,  and  this  arrangement  neceffarily  determines  the  gin- 
glymoid  form.  ‘Where  a folid  point  of  fupport  is  not  re- 
quired, the  parts  are  merely  fufpended  bv  ligaments,  or  are 
articulated  by  a kind  of  fetting  in.  In  the  latter  con- 
llrudion  one  part  enters  and  is  received  into  the  hollow  of 
another.  Thus  the  thighs  of  infeds  are  fet  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  rings  of  tlie  abdomen  are  fet  into  each  other.  Since 
the  part  which  receives,  and  that  which  is  received,  are  feg- 
ments  of  a fpheroid,  the  latter  may  perform  a twilling  mo- 
tion : it  may  be  pulhed  more  or  lefs  completely  into  the  ca- 
vity, either  equally  in  its  whole  circumference,  or  to  a 
greater  degree  on  one  or  the  other  fide  ; but  flexion  properly 
lo  called  cannot  be  performed.  The  parts  which  are  con- 
neded  by  ginglymus,  and  which  are  chiefly  the  different 
portions  of  their  legs,  have  deep  notches  on  that  fide  where 
the  flexion  is  molt  extenfive  ; the  interval  is  filled  with  a 
pliant  membrane,  and  there  is  no  other  ligament.  The  arti- 
cular tubercles  and  excavations  are  fo  arranged  that  they 
cannot  be  luyated  without  fradure. 

Mufcles. — The  mufcular  fyftem  of  the  cruflacea  is  con- 
fined to  the  motions  of  the  legs,  tail,  and  falfe  feet ; there 
are  no  mufcles  for  moving  the  head  on  the  thorax,  fince  the 
two  parts  are  confolidated  into  one  piece  in  this  order.  The 
antennae,  the  jaws,  and  the  palpi,  have  particular  mufcles, 
but  we  lhall  not  confiderthein  at  prefent.  The  tail  is  a very 
principal  part  of  the  body  in  mofl  cruflacea.  It  confifts  of 
a very  flrong  and  moveable  member,  which  they  employ  with 
great  effed  both  in  jumping  and  fvvimming.  It  is  cornpofed 
in  feveral  monoculi  of  long  threads,  which  in  the  poly- 
phemus  (molufcacrab)  are  folid  and  moveable  at  their  bafes 
only.  In  the  crabs  it  is  fliort,  flattened,  and  curved  under 
the  body  in  a deprelTion  placed  between  the  legs.  The  can- 
cer bernhardus  (hermit  crab)  has  a foft  tail  without  fcales, 
which  it  introduces  into  empty  (hells  or  hollow  (tones. 

The  tail  deferves  a particular  defeription  in  the  lob  (ter, 
where  it  is  formed  of  fix  cliief  fegments,  and  terminated  by 
five  plates.  The  former  are  not  all  of  cxadly  the  fame 
figure ; they  arc  convex  above,  and  cover  one  another  like 
tiles  ; below  they  are  narrower,  and  united  by  a loofe  mem- 
brane which  allows  them  confiderable  mobility.  In  the 
latter  fituation,  at  the  an<jle  of  union  between  their  dorfal 
and  lower  portions,  they  have  a kind  of  firm  fin?,  bordered 
with  ciliated  procefles,  and  formed  of  feveral  articulations. 
Thefe  are  called  talle  or  fwimining  legs  (pedes  natatorii). 
Thcle  admit  of  being  moved  from  before  backwards,  and  a 
little  from  without  inwards,  by  means  of  fmall  mufcles  con- 
tained in  their  interior,  but  not  differing  fufficiently  from 
thofe  of  the  true  legs  to  merit  a particular  defeription. 

Tire  five  plates,  which  terminate  the  tail,  confifl  of  two 
pairs  and  a fingle  one  ; the  latter  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
articulated  dircclly  to  the  lafl  fegment.  The  opening  of  the  • 
anus  is  found  under  it.  In  foine  ({)ecics  it  is  divided  in  its 
middle,  fo  as  to  admit  a flight  motion.  Each  of  the  lateral 
pairs  is  fupported  by  a common  piece  articulated  to  the  lad 
fegment  of  the  tail.  The  internal  plate  of  each  pair  is  fim- 
ple,  and  ciliated,  like  the  middle  one,  only  at  its  extremity  ; 
but  the  external  is  in  a manner  articulated,  or  rather  formed 
of  two  pieces  ; the  firft  of  thefe  covers  by  its  extremity, 
which  is  denticulated,  the  fmallcr  which  fucceeds,  and  of 


which  the  edge  is  fet  with  very  clofe  cilia.  The  mufcles 
which  move  tliis  tail  are  fo  Angular,  as  to  merit  a dillinft 
defeription. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tail,  in  the  lohflcr,  form  two  maffes, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  inteftinal  canal.  In  tie 
dorfal  mafs,  which  is  the  thinnell,  and  lead  complicated, 
three  kinds  of  fibres  may  be  obferved.  The  fird  conflilute 
a mufcle  attached  to  the  dorfal  portion  of  the  thorax  towards 
its  poderior  fourth  part.  It  is  then  direfted  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards  towards  the  fidcs  of  the  fird  leg- 
meiit  of  the  tail,  in  which  it  is  inferted.  The  portion  of  one 
fide  acting  feparately,  will  carry  the  tail  towards  the  right  cr 
left ; when  both  adt  together,  they  will  extend  the  tail,  amd 
maintain  it  in  the  extended  date.  The  fecond  and  third 
feries  of  mufcular  fibres  are  extended  tlirough  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail  in  two  parallel  and  contiguous  lines.  They 
arile  from  the  upper  and  lateral  portions  of  that  feptum  of 
the  thorax,  on  which  the  branchiae  are  applied,  by  feveral 
digitations.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  fird  ring  of  the  tail, 
a fmall  interfeftion  is  obferved  on  the  furface,  and  W'C  ob- 
(erve  that  a fmall  bundle  of  fibres  turns  off  to  be  inferted 
into  this  fird  annular  fegment ; and  a fimilar  infertion  takes 
place  in  each  of  the  fuccceding  rings.  This  difpofition 
gives  to  the  internal  band  the  appearance  of  a twided  cord. 
The  external  jjortion  of  the  dorfal  mafs  is  formed  of  didinft 
longitudinal  fibres.  Thefe  three  oi-dcrs  of  mufcles  have 
much  analogy  to  tlie  draight  dorfal  mufcles  of  caterpillars, 
as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  fcquel. 

The  ventral  mafs  of  the  mufcles  ofth.e  tail  is  much  thicker 
and  more  complicated  than  thofe  of  the  back.  In  oixier  to 
give  a clear  notion  of  its  compofition,  we  (hall  deferibe  it  as 
obferved  in  three  afpefts.  In  the  fird  place,  from  the  back  ; 
the  mufcles  which  we  have  deferibed,  as  well  as  the  intedinal 
canal,  having  been  removed  ; fecondly,  from  below,  the 
fcales  which  cover  the  under  furface  of  the  tail,  and  the 
nerves  having  been  taken  away  ; and  thirdlv,  on  the  infide, 
a longitudinal  fedtion  having  been  carried  through  the  mufcle 
in  its  middle  line,  in  order  to  expofe  the  internal  drudlure. 

The  ventral  mufcle  of  the  tail,  on  its  dorfal  afpedi,  arifes 
in  the  interior  of  the  thorax,  above  the  intricate  bony  texture, 
containing  the  mufcles  of  the  legs.  It  is  then  divided  into 
a right  and  left  portion  ; each  of  which  is  formed  of  three 
broad  digitations.  Over  the  fird  fegment  of  the  abdomen, 
its  longitudinal  fibres  dip  under  others,  which  turn  round 
and  embrace  them.  The  red  of  the  mufcle,  in  the  wdiole 
length  of  the  tail,  is  thus  formed  of  two  feries  of  convex 
fibres  curved  in  parallel  diredtions,  placed  laterally  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  and  feparated  from  right  to  left  by  a 
channel  in  which  the  intedinal  canal  is  lodged. 

On  the  under  furface  three  very  didindt  orders  of  fibres 
may  he  feen.  The  fird  is  produced  from  the  inferior  furface 
of  the  digitations  which  arife  from  the  bony  frame-work  of 
the  thorax.  The  fecond  confills  of  oblique  fibres,  which 
are  a continuation  of  the  former,  extending  from  the  middle 
line,  in  which  the  nervous  cord  is  placed,  to  the  fides  of  the 
rings  at  the  angle  of  union  between  their  dorfal  and  ventral 
portions.  Each  of  thefe  angles,  from  the  fird  to  the  fixth, 
has  two  drong  bundles.  The  third  feries  is  made  up  of 
tranfverfe  bundles  deferibing  arcs,  of  which  the  convexity  is 
downwards.  Thefe  mufcular  flattened  hoops  correfpond 
to  the  interfedHons  of  the  rings,  and  feem  to  form  derivative 
pullies  for  the  oblique  fibres  jud  mentioned. 

Ladly,  the  ventral  mufcle  of  the  tail,  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  its  middle,  refembles  a rope  with  the  drands  rather 
obliquely  difpofed.  The  fibres  belonging  to  the  tranfverfe 
bundles  are  didindl  and  narrower. 

From  this  fi!>igular  complication  it  rcfults,  that  the  mufcle, 

when 
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infulated  from  all  its  adliefions,  conftitutes  a very  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  leg,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Clofc  twift,  the  threads  of  which,  inftead  of  a6Un<r  in  the  lower  eminence. 


longitudinal  diredfion,  move  obliquely  in  the  canal  which 
they  occupy  between  the  neighbouring  fibres. 

The  legs  of  the  cruftacea  vary  in  number  and  fize.  Their 
figures  are  very  different  in  the  monoculi ; fometimes  they 
hold  the  place  of  palpi,  jaws,  fins,  branchice,  &c.  They 
differ  confidcrably  in  form  in  the  crabs,  particularly  the  firfl 
pair.  We  fhall  defcribe  the  legs  of  the  crab  and  lobller 
as  an  example  of  thefe  organs.  They  are  ufually  five  in 
number  on  each  fide,  and  each  has  fix  articulations.  The 
firfl  pair  is  confidcrably  the  largefl,  and  forms  what  we  call 
the  claws. 

The  hip,  or  haunch,  is  attached  to  the  chcft,  and  moves 
only  from  before  backwards.  It  fupports  one  di.vilion  of 
the  branchiffi,  as  well  as  the  fecond  piece  of  the  member, 
whirh  correfponds  to  the  thigh.  The  latter  is  flattened, 
fhort,  nearly  fquare,  fmooth,  and  a little  curved.  The  plane 
of  its  articulation  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  piece  ; and 
es  the  two  mufcles  which  move  it  are  inferted  into  the  two 
moft  remote  points,  the  thigh  is  fituated  horizontally.  It 
has  a hinge -like  motion  on  the  hip,  combined  of  the  two 
dircdlions  from  before  backwards  and  from  within  outwards. 
Its  motion  on  the  leg,  which  is  very  limited,  takes  place 
only  from  below  upwards,  and  produces  the  approximation 
of  the  limb  to  the  chcft.  The  third  portion  correfponding 
to  the  leg  is  alfo  rather  flattened,  particularly  at  its  femoral 
extremity.  It  is  (lightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  the 
thigh,  fo  as  to  correfpond  to  the  convexity  of  the  thorax. 
Towards  the  tarfal  end  it  becomes  larger  and  rougher  : its 
motion  on  the  thigh  is  very  limited.  The  fourth  arftcula- 
tion  is  intermediate  between  the  pincer  and  the  leg,  on 
which  it  moves  in  a very  diffindl  angle.  The  pincer  com- 
pofes  the  fifth,  and  by  far  the  largeft  piece.  It  is  terminated 
on  the  outfide  by  a pointed  and  ferrated  projeflion  ; and 
it  receives  on  the  oppofite  fide  a moveable  pointed  piece 
or  pollex,  capable  of  being  oppofed  to  it,  which,  with  the 
other,  conflitutes  the  pincer.  The  motion  of  this  on  the 
fourth  piece  is  from  without  inwards.  The  two  following 
pairs  of  legs  refemble  the  former  on  a fmaller  fcale,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  two  pieces,  compofing  the  pincer, 
are  of  equal  fize.  The  two  lafl  pairs  of  legs  differ  from 
the  three  others  in  not  being  terminated  by  a pincer,  but 
by  a fingle  nail.  In  every  other  refpeCt  they  refemble  the 
two  preceding  pairs. 

Mvfcles  of  the  Legs. — Each  articulation  has  an  extenfor 
and  a flexor  mufcle.  The  extenfor  of  the  hip  is  fituated 
in  the  interior  of  the  thorax,  on  the  horny  piece  which  fup- 
ports the  branchia?,  rather  in  front  of  the  hip,  which  it 
draws  forwards.  The  flexor  arifes  from  the  fame  part 
farther  back,  and  produces  the  contrary  motion  to  the 
preceding. 

The  extenfor  of  the  thigh  is  flrongcr  than  the  flexor  ; it 
i*  attached  to  the  inner  and  front  part  of  the  hip,  and  to 
the  fuperior  eminence  of  the  thigh.  It  deprefl'es  rather  than 
bends.  The  flexor,  or  rather  the  elevator  of  the  thigh,  is 
(hotter  than  the  former  ; it  occupies  the  pollerior  internal 
furface  of  the  thigh,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inferior  emi- 
nence. 

The  extenfor  of  the  leg  is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  breadth  ; it  is  inferted 
into  the  external  border  of  the  leg.  The  flexor  is  lefs 
powerful,  lies  under  the  extenfor,  and  is  fixed  to  the  inner 

'i'he  extenfor  of  the  firfl  piece  of  the  tarfus  is  attached 
to  the  whole  upper  edge  of  the  leg,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  highcfl  eminence  of  the  fourth  piece.  Its  flexor  arifes 
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The  extenfor  and  flexor  of  the  pincer  occupy  and  divide 
the  interior  of  the  fourth  piece  : their  fundlions  are  deter- 
mined by  their  fituation.  The  extenfor  of  the  moveable 
piece  or  pollex  is  a very  fmall  mufcle,  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  pincer  : its  flexor  occupies  all  the  reft  of  this 
part,  is  a very  bulky  mufcle,  and  has  a flattened  oblong 
bony  tendon  in  its  middle.  From  this  mufcle  arifes  the 
great  power  of  the  animal  in  feizing  and  holding  cbjefts. 

Organs  of  Motion  in  the  Larva  of  Irfe&s. — As  infcfls 
undergo  confiderable  changes  of  form  at  certain  epochs  of 
their  life,  they  exhibit  remarkabV  differences  in  their  organs 
of  motion.  Hence  it  becomes  ncceflary  to  defcribe  them  in 
their  various  dates.  All  the  win,^cd  infedts,  which  undergo 
a complete  metamorphofis,  differ  very  confidcrably  in  their 
fird  date  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  fequel ; and  the 
mod  driking  of  thefe  differences  regard  the  moving  pow  ers. 
At  this  time  they  are  called  larvae  or  caterpillars  ; and  they 
preferve  this  form  for  a longer  or  (horter  time  after  quitting 
the  egg.  They  are  covered  with  a flaccid  and  foft  flein, 
divided  into  fegments  or  rings  fufceptible  of  motion  on 
each  other,  by  means  of  fmall  mufcular  bands  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  the  body.  Frequently  their  motions  are 
performed  fimply  by  crawling  on  thefe  rin^s,  after  the 
manner  of  reptiles  ; or,  by  reding  fuccelfively  each  of  the 
fegments  of  the  body  on  the  plane  which  fupports  it. 
Such  is  the  cafe  with  the  larvae  of  the  diptera,  and  of  mod 
of  the  hymenoptera.  Sometimes  the  furface  of  thefe  rings 
is  furnilhed  with  fpines,  diff  bridles  or  hooks,  in  order  to 
give  them  a firmer  hold  on  bodies : this  may  be  obferved  in 
fome  flies,  ccitri,  tipulae,  &c. 

On  the  under  furface  of  the  body  in  fome  orders,  there 
are  fix  feet  near  the  head,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  tlirec 
articulations  : the  la(l  is  horny  and  terminated  in  a hook. 
By  oppofing  thefe  to  each  other  the  infedl  can  hold  any 
objedl,  hook  itfelf  to  it,  and  then  draw  the  red  of  the  body 
tow'ards  this  fixed  point.  This  formation  is  feen  in  the 
coieoptera,  and  many  of  the  neuroptera.  The  fix  feet  are 
very  (hort,  and  hardly  fufceptible  of  any  ufeful  application 
in  fome  other  coieoptera,  vi%.  fuch  as  live  in  the  interior 
of  w’ood,  as  the  cerambices,  rhagia  (Fab.),  &c.  The  latter 
move  in  the  hollows  which  they  excavate  by  means  of 
their  jaw’s,  by  which  they  attach  themfelves,  and  with  the 
aflillartce  of  plates  or  tubercles,  with  which  their  (kin  is 
furniflied  on  the  back  and  belly  : their  mode  of  proceeding 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  fweepers  in  chimnies. 

Ladly,  the  lepidoptera,  and  fome  hymenoptera  have,  be- 
fides  the  fix  horny  articulated  feet,  a variable  number  of 
falfe  feet,  not  articulated,  terminated  by  hooks  difpofed  in 
circles  and  half  circles,  and  attached  to  the  (kin  on  retradilc 
appendices  or  tubercles  : they  move  by  fixing  themfelves  to 
bodies  by  means  of  thefe  organs. 

The  larvae  of  fuch  infedts  as  undergo  an  incomplete  me- 
tamorphofis, as  the  hemiptera,  and  of  fuch  as  pafs  through 
none  at  all,  as  the  aptera,  except  the  flea,  do  not  differ  from 
the  perfedt  infedt  in  the  feet. 

After  this  general  ftatement  of  the  external  organs  of 
motions  in  the  larvae,  we  (hall  particularly  defcribe  the 
mufcles  of  fome.  We  fliall  firll  mention  thofe  of  the  pro- 
per caterpillars  ; then  thofe  of  a fcarabxus,  which  lives  under 
ground  ; of  a hydrophilus,  which  inhabits  the  water  ; and  of 
a cerambyx,  which  is  found  in  the  hollows  of  wood. 

I.  Mufcles  of  Caterpillars. — The  deepeft  (Iratum  of  mufcles 
in  the  caterpillar  is  formed  of  four  principal  rows  ; two  cor- 
refponding to  the  back,  and  two  to  the  belly  : their  diredtion 
it  longitudinal.  Thofe  of  the  back  are  feparated  from  eacli 
X other 
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other  by  the  longitudinal  veflel,  and  frona  thofe  of  tlie 
belly  by  the  trachese.  They  begin  at  the  unfon  of  the  lirft 
and  fecond  rings,  by  two  fafciculi  llightly  feparatcd  from 
each  other,  which  are  inferted  into  a kind  of  tendinous  line 
produced  by  tlie  union  of  the  fccond  with  the  third  ring, 
Tlie  fame  llructnre  cxills  in  the  fubfequent  rings.  On  the 
third,  the  fibres  of  the  two  fafciculi,  although  Hill  diftinft,  are 
much  more  confiderable  : on  the  fourth  the  internal  fafci- 
culus  alone  has  its  fibres  fepiirate.  Themufcle  is  continued, 
without  any  apparent  interfedfion,  over  all  the  other  rings. 
It  diminifiies  in  thicknefs  towards  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
body,  and  forms  again  leveral  fafciculi  ; at  firll  three, 
then  four,  and,  ladly,  five  or  fix.  Tlie  body  is  fliortened 
when  thefe  mufcles  adl;  in  conjundtion  with  thofe  of  the  belly ; 
it  is  curved  upwards  when  they  aft  alone. 

The  longitudinal  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  medullary  cord,  and  from  thofe  of  the 
back  by  the  tracheae.  Their  direftion  is  precifely  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  dorfal  mufclc.  They  commence  at 
the  union  of  the  two  firll  rings  by  feveral  falciculi,  which 
are  united  into  one  mafs  over  the  third  ring.  Their  fibres 
are  feparated  again  behind,  higher  or  lower  according  to 
the  fpecies,  and  form  four  or  five  mufcular  cords,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  lall  pair  of  falfe  feet.  Thefe  affift  tlie 
dorfal  mufcles  in  fiiortening  the  body  when  both  fets  con- 
traft  together  ; but  they  antagonife  them,  when  they  aft 
feparately,  for  they  then  incurvate  the  body  downwards. 

Between  the  long  mufcles  of  the  back  and  the  fkin 
filorter  ones  are  found,  having  an  oblique  direftion.  Some 
are  extended  from  without  inwards,  towards  the  dorfal  line, 
between  the  annular  interfeftions.  Others  occupy  the  fame 
interval,  but  have  an  oppofite  direftion,  palling  from  within 
outwards,  fo  as  to  deferibe  with  the  former  the  figure  of  the 
letter  V.  Thefe  two  orders  of  oblique  mufcles  have  not 
every  where  the  fame  quantity  of  fibres.  In  the  firll  rings 
they  arc  narrow  and  long  : thofe  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  are  much  fiiorter  : further  back  they  become  much 
longer  and  more  numerous  in  fome  fpecies,  while  in  others 
they  Hill  continue  broad  and  fliort.  Thefe  mufcles  aft 
feparately  on  each  ring,  which  they  fliorten  by  their  fimiil- 
tancous  contraftions  ; but,  as  they  do  not  extend  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  ring,  the  parts  correfponding  to  the 
folds,  over  which  the  oblique  mufcles  do  not  pafs,  are  elon- 
gated, when,  by  the  aftioii  of  the  latter,  the  diameter  of 
the  ring  is  dimiiiifhcd  : thus  progreffion  is  facilitated. 

Under  the  long  mufcles  of  the  belly  is  found  another 
ilratum,  of  which  the  fibres  are  oblique.  Thefe  very  much 
refemble  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the  back  ; and  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed,  according  to  their  direftions,  into  two  orders. 
Thofe  of  one  fet  are  found  nearer  to  the  middle  ventral 
line,  in  which  the  knotted  neryous  cord  is  found  ; and 
afeend  from  within  outwards,  in  the  intervals  of  the  rings. 
The  others  are  not  fo  oblique,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
three  fuperior  pairs.  Thefe  mufcles,  therefore,  form,  with 
the  preceding,  an  angle,  fimilar  to  this  kind  of  A. 

'rile  oblique  mufcles  which  run  from  within  outwardly, 
or  the  moil  internal,  have  many  fibres.  They  ufually  con- 
fill  of  three  or  four  didinft  fafciculi.  Thofe  which  extend 
from  without  inwardly,  or  the  mod  external,  have  fewer 
fibres,  and  never  more  than  two  fafciculi. 

The  aftion  of  thefe  mufcles  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the  back  ; but  it  is  probable  that 
they  alfo  extend  immediately  the  fkin  of  the  feet  on  which 
they  are  fitiiated. 

Befides  the  longitudinal  and  oblique  mufcles  of  the  back 
and  the  belly,  caterpillars  have  fome  which  are  lateral ; 
that  is  to  fay,  mufcles  fituated  below  and  above  the  ftigmata 


or  apertures,  which  ought  to  be  deferibed  feparately.  Thefe 
muicles  arc  of  three  kinds,  the  Jiraight,  tlie  iranfverfe,  and 
the  oblique. 

The  llraiglit  lateral  mufcles  are  fituated  between  the  annu- 
lar fegments,  above  the  lligmata.  They  are  all  placed  longi- 
tudinally one  over  the  other.  Their  points  of  attachment 
are  covered  by  the  tranfverfe  mufcles.  They  feem  in- 
tended to  bend  the  body  towards  the  fides  when  they  aft 
feparately  ; but  when  they  contraft,  in  concert  with  the 
long  mufcles  of  the  back  and  abdomen,  they  fhorten  the 
body,  and  thereby  affill  its  progreffion. 

The  tranfverfe  lateral  mufcles  are  of  two  kinds  : fome, 
which  are  longer  tlian  the  others,  arife  from  the  intervals  un- 
occupied by  the  attachments  of  the  llraight  lateral  mufcles, 
and  are  inferted  at  the  termination  of  the  oblique  external 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  Their  fibres  are  difpofed  fomc- 
wliat  in  the  form  of  a fan.  The  others  have  the  fafciculi 
formed  of  parallel  fibres  ; they  are  fiiorter,  and  are  extended 
in  each  of  the  rings  between  the  flraight,  lateral,  and  oblique 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  Thefe  mufcles  diminifli  the  dia- 
meter of  each  ring,  and  confequently  lengthen  it  in  each  of 
its  folds.  This  mode  of  aftion  is  necellary  for  progref- 
fion. 

Tfie  oblique  lateral  mufcles  are  fituated  on  each  fide  of 
the  llraight.  They  proceed  in  an  oblique  direftion  from 
below  upward,  under  the  infertion  of  the  flraight  lateral 
mufcles,  which  they  afiill  when  they  aft  together. 

Such  arc  the  mufcles  of  the  body  in  general ; but  the 
true  and  falfe  feet,  and  the  head,  have  particukr  mufcles, 
which  mull  be  deferibed  feparately. 

TI^  mufcles  of  tlie  true  or  fcaly  feet  are  fituated  within 
the  three  articulations  of  which  thefe  feet  are  formed.  They 
may  be  dillinguiflied  into  thofe  which  move  the  articulations, 
and  thofe  which  aft  on  the  unguis,  or  claw,  that  terminates 
them. 

The  mufcles  of  the  firfl  joint  confift  of  five  or  fix  fafci- 
culi, which  arife  from  the  fuperior  margin  of  this  articula- 
tion, and  are  inferted  into  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  next. 
The  mufcles  of  the  fecond  joint  are  nearly  equal  in  number, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  third. 

The  mufcles  of  the  unguis  terminate  by  two  tendons  ; 
but  they  are  formed  of  feveral  fafciculi,  fome  of  which  atife 
from  the  fecond  and  third  joints  in  two  very  diftinft  layers  ; 
others  from  a line  which  correfponds  with  the  convexity  of 
the  unguis ; and  lallly,  others  from  the  line  which  anfwcrs 
to  its  concavity.  Thefe  tendons  are  inferted  into  two  tuber- 
cles at  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  unguis,  on  the  concave 
fide,  towards  its  point.  They  ferve  to  bend  the  unguis, 
which  probably  recovers  its  pofition  by  the  elallicity  of  its 
articulation. 

There  are  two  mufcles  to  each  of  the  membranous  or 
falfe  feet.  Their  direftion,  with  refpeft  to  the  body,  is 
almoll  tranfverfe.  They  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  feet, 
into  which  they  are  inferted  towards  the  back,  and  beyond 
tlie  ftigmata,  whence  they  arife  by  lateral  bands  more  or  lefs 
oblique.  Their  ufc  is  to  draw  the  centre  of  the  foot  in- 
wardly, and  to  retraft  the  hooks  with  which  the  limb  is 
armed.  It  is  probable  that  the  contraftions  of  the  obliquo 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen  produce  the  oppofite  effeft. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  we  fliall  at  pre- 
fent  deferibe  only  thofe  which  produce  its  entire  motion. 
We  fhall  notice  the  others  in  treating  of  the  different  func- 
tions to  which  they  are  fubfervient.  The  mufcles  which 
aft  on  the  head,  bend  it  upward,  downward,  and  towards  the 
fides.  Thofe  which  bend  it  upward  are  very  numerous. 
They  arife  from  the  fecond  and  firll  ring,  and  are  inferted 
into  different  points  of  the  occiput  ; fome  near  the  middle 
7 line. 
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3ine,  others  more  laterally.  They  form,  in  general,  two  faf-  diameter  of  the  body,  and  confequently  extend  it  longitudi- 
ciculi.  The  moil  internal  is  the  lead  bulky.  The  lateral  nally.  Thefe  mufcles  are  in  general  very  narrow.  ' 
flexors  are  very  oblique.  They  arife  from  the  inferior  or  The  fecond  fet  is  formed  by  oblique  fibres  which  afeend 
abdominal  part  of  the  body,  and  extend  to  the  lateral  parts  from  without  inwardly  towards  the  middle  ventral  line,  from 
of  the  occiput.  The  inferior  flexors,  which  bend  it  down-  the  union  of  one  inferior  ring  to  the  union  of  the  preceding, 
ward,  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  ilraight  mufcles  Thefe  mufcles  are  broad  and  very  flrontr,  they  ferve  to  form 
of  the  belly.  They  confift  of  eight  or  nine  fafciculi.  the  folds  of  feparation  between  the  bade  and  the  belly. 

2.  Mufcles  of  the  Larva  of  a Scaralaus. — The  larvae  of  the  The  mufcles  of  the  third  order  are  lefs  oblique  than  the 
fcarabxus  have  the  body  arched,  and  convex  fuperiorly,  and  preceding,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  accefibries.  Each 
concave  on  the  fide  next  the  feet.  The  back  and  the  belly  of  the  mufcles  which  compofe  this  divifion  arifes  from  the 
arc  feparated  by  a membranous  border,  which  has  folds,  and  middle  of  a ring,  and  is  inferted  under  the  head,  where  the 
is  fituated  under  the  ftigmata.  Thefe  larvae  have  only  fix  preceding  mufcles  are  inferted,  that  is  to  fay,  on  the  ventral 
articulated  feet,  none  of  wliich  are  membranous.  On  open-  fide. 

inff  thefe  larvae  longitudinally,  either  on  the  back  or  the  It  fliould  be  remarked,  that  the  two  laft  rings  have  no 
belly,' we  obferve  three  layers  of  deep-feated  mufcles — the  lateral  mufcles. 

lateral,  the  dorfal,  and  the  ventral.  The  mufcles  of  the  head  are  very  ftrong,  the  flexors  are 

The  dorfal  layer  is  formed  of  two  tolerably  diftinft  feries  attached  to  the  ventral  mufcles  above  the  union  of  the  fe- 
of  fibres.  One  feries  is  external,  and  occupies  the  intervals  cond  ring  with  the  third.  They  are  formed  of  three  prin- 
of  the  ten  firll  rings  ; that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  arefurniflied  cipal  fafciculi,  which  approach  each  other,  and  are  inferted 
with  the  ftigmata.  The  mufcles  which  compofe  this  feries  into  the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  head,  at  tlie  bafe 
are  narrow,  and  preferve  a longitudinal  diredlion.  The  of  that  fcaly  piece  called,  by  Latreille,  g-^?n(jf/?if.  Theexten- 
focond  feries  is  produced  by  fibres,  which  are  fomewhat  fors  or  levators  of  the  head  confift  alfo  of  three  fafciculi, 
oblique,  and  extended  in  the  fame  fpace,  b<it  more  towards  but  they  are  longer  and  ftronger  than  the  former.  They 
the  middle  line.  Thefe  mufcles  are  broader  and  ftronger  have  their  origin  in  the  fide,  and  penetrate  under  the  tranf- 
towards  the  head,  and  more  narrow  and  lefs  fibrous  towards  verfe  and  oblique  mufcles  ; one  is  atlac'ned  to  the  fixtii 
the  tail.  They  terminate  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ring  ring;  another  to  the  fifth,  and  another  to  the  fourth, 
by  a very  narrow  fleftiy  band.  Thefe  mufcles  feem  intended  They  are  inferted  into  the  pofterior  lateral  parts  of  the 
to  fliorten  the  dorfal  portion  of  each  of  the  rings  : this  aftioii  head. 

diminiflies  the  convexity  of  that  part,  and  thereby  ferves  to  3.  Mufcles  of  the  Larva  of  a Hydrophllus. — The  larvae  of 
aflift  progreflion.  the  hydrophili  are  elongated.  Their  body  is  fomewhat  flat. 

Near  the  middle  line,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ring,  and  all  its  rings  are  diftinft.  They  not  only  walk  very 
there  are  two  fmall  mufcles  a little  oblique  ; but  between  quick,  but  they  even  fwim  with  great  velocity,  in  confe- 
the  twelfth  and  the  laft  ring  we  obferve  only  one  feries  of  quence  of  different  inclinations  fuddenly  and  fucceflively 
fmall  Ihort  mufcles,  which  occupy  all  the  convexity  deferibed  given  to  the  body. 

by  the  curvature.  The  aftion  of  thefe  mufcles  is  obvioufly  Thefe  larvae,  when  opened  longitudinally,  likewife 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  preceding,  to  which  they  are  accef-  exhibit  four  different  kinds  or  divifions  of  mufcles : 
fories.  thofe  of  the  belly,  thofe  of  the  back,  and  thofe  of  both 

When  the  firft  layer  of  dorfal  mufcles  is  removed,  we  find  fides. 
fibres  precifely  fimilar  underneath,  but  running  in  the  oppo-  The  ventral  mufcles  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  cater- 
fite  direftion.  Finally  we  obferve,  in  the  dorfal  layer,  lines  pillars : they  are  formed  of  two  diftindf  layers.  The  deepeft,  or 
of  very  fhort  mufcular  fibres  above  the  inferior  plane  of  the  that  which  firft  appears  on  the  belly'when  examined  through 
ninth  and  tenth  ring.  The  ufe  of  thefe  little  mufcles  is  pro-  an  opening  on  the  back,  is  compofed  of  longitudinal  fibres 
bably  the  fame  as  that  of  all  the  preceding,  though  their  with  interfedlions  which  correfpond  to  each  ring  ; the  fecond 
aftion  is  lefs  apparent.  layer,  or  that  which  is  next  the  flein,  is  entirely  covered  by 

The  ventral  layer  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  back,  the  preceding  ; it  is  compofed  of  oblique  fibres,  which  crofs 
Thefe  mufcles,  like  the  dorfal,  form  planes  of  oppofite  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X,  and  which  are  extended 
direftions  ; the  moil  deep-feated  proceeding  from  the  inter-  longitudinally  in  each  ring. 

nal  fide,  while  thofe  which  are  neareft  the  flein  afceiul  from  The  dorfal  mufcles  are  long,  extending  from  the  head 
the  external  fide.  This  produces  a fmall  but  very  regular  to  the  tail,  and  forming  on  each  fide  two  rows  of  fibres, 
rhomboidal  figure  in  the  middle  of  each  ring  on  the  line  which  appear  twifted  over  each  other  like  ropes.  They  arc 
bifeAing  the  belly.  The  aftion  of  thefe  mufcles  is  the  op-  broadeft  towards  the  head.  I'heir  fibres  are  inferted  partly 
pofite  of  that  of  the  dorfal  layer.  into  the  inferior  border  of  an  anterior  ring,  and  partly  into 

On  the  laft  fegment,  and  towards  the  part  that  anfwers  to  the  fuperior  border  of  the  next  ring, 
the  anus,  we  obferve  a bundle  of  tranlverle  fibres,  which,  Thefe  long  mufcles  cover  fome  wliich  are  oblique,  and 
by  their  contradlion,  doubtlefs  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a crofs  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X.  They  extend  from 
fphin£ler.  the  middle  part  of  one  ring  to  the  anterior  edge  of  that 

The  lateral  layer  of  mufcles  is  compofed  of  three  kinds  of  which  fucceeds  it. 
fibres,  which  are  very  diftinft  with  refpedl  to  their  courfe.  The  deep-feated  lateral  niulclcs,  which  are  numerous. 
They  reprefent  a lace  pafted  through  the  meflies  of  a net.  have  a traiifverfe  dire£lion.  Each  ring  has  three  or  four, 
All  thefe  mufcles  are  fituated  behind  the  ftigmata,  and  in-  and  their  comic  is  fuch,  that  they  refemble  the  letters  N or 
ferted  into  the  folds  which  feparate  the  belly  from  the  back  M lying  on  one  fide,  thus  ^ 2;  • 

on  both  fides.  Beneath  the  tranverfe  lateral  there  are  fome  longitudinal 

Thofe  of  the  firft  order  are  completely  tranfverfe.  They  mufcles  that  have  a fmall  degree  of  obliquity  ; they  form  a 
extend  over  the  union  of  each  ring  with  the  fuccceding  in  the  pretty  large  furtace,  which  is  uninterrupted  throughout  its 
fpace  included  between  the  ventral  and  dorfal  mufcles.  It  whole  length,  and  confounded  with  the  oblique  mufcles  of 
is  obvious  that  they  muftdiminilh,  by  their  contraAions,  the  the  belly.  Their  fibres  determine  the  chief  motions  of  the 
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bodr,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  long  mufcles  of  the  back 
and  belly. 

The  mufcles  of  the  feet  are  the  fame  as  in  the  perfeft 
in  feet. 

The  head  has  no  particular  mufcles.  The  long  mufcles  of 
tlie  back,  being  inferted  into  the  occiput,  become  exten- 
fors.  The  firll  tranfverfe  lateral  pair  are  inferted  beneath 
the  head,  and  produce  the  lateral  flexion.  The  long  oblique 
mufcles,  which  terminate  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  head, 
become  real  flexors. 

4.  Mufcles  of  the  Larva,  of  a Cerambyx. — In  the  larvae  of 
the  cerambices  we  find  the  fame  mufcles  as  in  thofc  of  the 
fcarabasi ; but  as  the  fhape  of  the  body  differs  confiderably 
in  thefe  two  kinds  of  larvae,  there  refults  fome  variation  in 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  mufcular  organs. 

A great  part  of  the  liead  of  the  larva  of  the  cerambices 
can  be  drawn  within  the  flein  whenever  the  animal  pleafes. 
Very  ilrong  mufcles,  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  deferibed  in 
tlie  fcarabasus,  are  appropriated  to  this  fundlion.  As  the 
head,  which  is  very  large,  enters  into  the  body,  the  extre- 
mity which  receives  it  is  fomewhat  thicker  than  the  fame  part 
of  the  fcaraba;i,  and  the  mufcles  which  move  the  rings  are 
iiiore  extenfive  tlian  theirs. 

The  flat  flelhy  tubercles  which  we  find  continued  along 
the  back  and  belly,  are  a kind  of  feet,  which  this  larva  ufes 
in  progreflion.  They  move  by  the  alternate  contraidions 
of  the  correfpondent  mufcles  : this  larva,  therefore,  moves 
witli  equal  facility  on  the  back  and  on  the  belly. 

Of  the  Organs  of  Motion  in  PerfeB  Infeds. — The  great 
variety  of  motions  which  infeeds  are  capable  of  performing, 
entitles  them  to  hold  the  firfl;  rank  among  the  animals  that 
have  no  vertebrx.  We  difeover,  in  thefe  minute  beings,  all 
the  requifitcs  neceflary  to  produce  thofe  voluntary  ac'tions, 
the  execution  of  which  allonifhes  us  in  vertebral  animals  of 
far  greater  magnitude.  They  even  unite  feveral  fundtions 
which  are  very  feldom  found  combined  in  the  other  clalfes  ; 
for  infedds  walk,  run,  leap,  fwim,  and  fly  with  as  much  fa- 
cility as  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  filhes  exercife  one  or  more 
of  thefe  faculties. 

Infedds  are  probably  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the 
numerous  articulations  of  which  their  bodies  are  formed. 
We  mult  therefore  pay  attention  to  their  different  articula- 
tions, before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  adtions  they  permit 
or  produce. 

1.  Of  the  Head.  — Yor  a defeription  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  is  articulated  to  the  diorax,  fee  Entomo- 
logy, under  the  divifion  Caput,  or  Head. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  head  are  fituated  within  the 
thorax.  We  (hall  deferibe  here  only  thofe  mod  generally 
met  with.  The  levators  or  extenfors  of  the  head  are  com- 
monly fituated  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  corfelet,  and  the 
depreffors  inferior!  y. 

Immediately  beneath  the  middle  dorfal  part  of  the  corfelet, 
we  find  a pair  of  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  fcutellum,  wlien  that  part  exifts ; or  from  the  fupe- 
rior part  of  the  pedtus.  Thefe  mufcles  are  inferted  into  the 
pofterlor  and  fuperior  part  of  the  head,  bn  the  edge  of  the 
occipital  hole  : they  draw  the  head  back,  and  lift  it  up  when 
it  is  depreffed. 

On  the  lateral  parts  of  this  firft  pair  we  find  another  which 
is  more  fleniier  : the  infertion  of  this  pair  likewife  takes 
place  at  the  occipital  hole,  but  more  outwardly.  They 
arife  obliquely  from  tlie  lateral  parts  of  the  corfelet.  Thefe 
mufcles  turn  the  head  to  one  fide  when  they  adl  feparately  ; 
they  raife  it,  and  bring  the  mouth  into  the  middle  line  when 
they  contradi  together.  It  will  be  eafily  conceived  that 
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infedls  which  hate  the  head  articulated  like  a knee,  thedr 
rotatory  mufcles  are  much  llronger  and  more  confpt- 
cuous. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  are  alfo  four  in  number,  two  ori 
each  fide.  The  firll  pairarifes  in  the  internal  inferior  part 
of  the  pedlus,  from  a fmall  horny  procefs,  which,  in  the 
colcoptera  is  of  a fquare  form,  and  has  the  four  angles  ter- 
minated by  folid  branches.  Thefe  mufcles  extend  direttly 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  occipital  hole.  From  their  po- 
fition  they  doubtlefs  move  the  head  dircdlly  backward.  The 
fecond  pair,  which  are  much  (horter,  arife  from  the  inferior 
lateral  part  of  the  corfelet,  and  proceed  to  the  fide  of  the 
preceding,  with  which  they  concur  in  their  effedl  when  they 
adl  together  ; but  when  one  of  the  two  contradls  feparately 
it  bends  the  head  to  the  fide. 

2.  For  the  defeription  of  the  thorax  or  corfelet,  of  the 
peBus  or  bread,  and  of  the  abdomen  or  belly,  fee  Ento- 
mology, under  the  refpedlive  divilions. 

3.  Of  the  Members. — For  an  account  of  the  number  and 
ftrudlure  of  the  feet,  fee  Entomology  under  the  divifion 
Members. 

The  motion  of  each  joint'is  performed  in  a Angle  place.  It 
is  provided  with  two  mufcles  only,  which  are  enveloped  in  tlie 
preceding  joint.  They  are  an  extenfor  and  a flexor. 

In  the  colcoptera  the  coxae  move  by  a kind  of  rotation  on 
their  longitudinal  axis,  which  is  fituated  tranfverfely,  aiui 
forms,  with  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  an  angle  more  or  Ief» 
approaching  90°.  As  the  femur  is  attached  to  the  internal 
extremity  of  the  coxa,  the  didance  between  the  thighs  is 
greated  in  thofe  infcdls  in  which  the  femur  is  moll  bent  with 
refpedt  to  the  coxa,  to  which  it  is  articulated.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  the  pofition  of  the  plane  in  which  this 
flexion  is  made,  depends  upon  the  fituation  of  the  coxa  ; 
when  it  is  turned  forward,  the  plane  is  vertical  t when  turned 
backward  the  plane  is  always  more  oblique  ; and  in  the  in- 
fedls  that  Cwiin,  it  is  even  horizontal.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  almod  imperceptible  motion  of  the  coxa  determines  the 
mod  remarkable  movements  of  the  feet. 

The  mufcles  of  each  pair  of  coxse  and  femora  are  fituated 
in  the  fuperior  of  the  corfelet  or  of  the  pedlus.  To  obtain 
a proper  view  of  them,  it  is  neceffary  to  cut  the  body  of  the 
infeed  in  a vertical  diredlion.  Over  the  lad  pair  in  the 
pedlus  there  is  a fcaly  fubdance,  in  the  form  of  a Y.  The 
dalk  of  this  part  affords  an  origin  to  a mufcle  which  turns 
the  coxa  backward,  and  is  inferted  into  its  poderior 
edge.  The  mufcle  which  turns  it  forward  arifes  from  tlie 
back,  and  is  inferted  by  a thin  tendon,  into  its  anterior 
edge. 

The  mufcle  which  extends  one  femur,  while  it  is  approxi- 
mated towards  the  other,  is  very  confiderable.  It  ariles  from 
the  whole  branch  of  the  piece  in  the  form  of  a Y,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  internal  edge  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  Its 
antagonid  is  fituated  within  the  body  of  the  coxa. 

The  mufcles  which  extend  the  two  pairs  of  anterior  femo- 
ra, arife  from  the  correfponding  dorfal  parts,  and  not  from 
particular  internal  fubdances ; the  flexors,  however,  are  al- 
ways fituated  within  the  body  of  the  coxae. 

The  mufcles  which  turn  the  coxx  arife  alfo  from  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  corfelet  ; viz.  the  mufcle  which  moves  it  back- 
ward, from  the  dorfal  part,  and  that  which  moves  it  for- 
ward, from  the  lateral  part.  In  the  water  beetles,  which, 
as  we  have  obferved,  have  the  poderior  coxa  confolidated  and 
immoveable,  thefe  mufcles  feem  to  extend  to  the  femur, 
which  is  therefore  furniflied  with  four,  two  extenfors  and 
two  flexors. 
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nnie  other  orders  of  infedls  hare  nearly  the  fame  conforma- 
tion as  the  coleoptera. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tibia  are  fituated  within  the  femur. 
The  extenfor,  which  is  fhort  and  llender,  is  attached  to  its 
external  edge  (the  femur  being  fuppofed  extended  in  the 
longitudinal  diredfion  of  the  body)  : the  flexor  is  much 
ftronger  and  longer.  It  is  fituated  on  the  inner  fide,  and  in 
the  whole  of  the  fnperior  part. 

There  are  likewife  two  mufcles  to  each  joint  of  the  tarfus  : 
one,  which  is  fmall,  and  placed  on  the  fuperior  or  dorfal  fur- 
face,  aCfs  as  an  extenfor.  The  other,  which  is  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  fituated  on  the  inferior  fide,  afts  as  a flexor. 

For  the  defeription  of  the  wings,  fee  Entomology. 

The  mufcles  that  move  the  wings  are  not  yet  well  afeer- 
tained.  They  appear  to  be  two  kinds.  Some,  which  are 
fmall  and  fliort,  are  fitted  to  extend  or  fold  the  wings,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  move  them  to  or  from  the  body  : 
the  others,  which  are  fomewhat  longer,  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  motions  of  elevation  and  depreflion  which  the 
wings  perform. 

The  elytra  of  the  coleoptera,  orthoptera,  and  hemip- 
tera,  do  not  appear  to  aflill  in  the  action  of  flying,  at  lea  if 
they  are  not  moved  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  mufcles  of  the 
pcitus. 

Organs  of  Senfation. — On  comparing  together  all  the  ner- 
vous fyllems,  we  find  only  one  common  part,  which  is  a An- 
gle tubercle,  fituated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fyftem, 
and  always  producing  two  lateral  tranfverfe  fafciculi  or  crura, 
which  unite  it  t(j  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.  This  part  appears 
always  to  correfpond  to  that  named  cerebellum  in  man.  The 
cerebellum  of  animals  that  have  red  blood  and  vertebra?,  is 
always  preceded  by  feveral  pairs  of  tubercles,  forming 
ufually  a larger  mafs  than  the  cerebellum  itfelf,  and  united 
to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  by  two  longitudinal  fafciculi  or 
crura,  which  arc  interwoven  in  crofting  with  thofe  of  the  ce- 
rebellum. This  union  takes  place  in  fiich  a manner  that  both 
are  confounded  in  the  common  mafs  which  forms  the  root  of 
the  me'dulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  fpinalis,  and  leaves  no 
fpjfce  between  them,  Thcfc  tubercles  make  what  we  call  the 
cerebrum. 

i In  the  white-blooded  animals,  or  thofe  that  have  no  verte- 
bne,  there  are  alfo  tubercles  correfponding  to  the  cerebellum, 
but  they  are  much  fmaller,  removed  from  each  other,  and 
connefted  with  the  cerebellum  only  by  feparate  nervous  fila- 
ments. The  crura  of  the  cerebellum  leave  a large  interval 
between  them,  which  receives  the  oefophagus  as  in  a 
collar. 

The  two  fafciculi,  forming  the  medulla  fpinalis,  are  inti- 
mately united  in  vertebral  animals,  and  no  trace  of  their  fe- 
paration  remains,  except  a longitudinal  furrow  before  and 
behind.  But,  in  the  animals  which  have  no  vertebra:,  when 
this  produftion  exifts,  it  is  formed  below  the  oefophagus  by 
the  union  of  the  two  crura  of  the  cerebellum.  Thefe  two 
fafciculi  commonly  remain  diftindl  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  length,  and  are  only  united  at  different  fpaces 
by  knots  from  which  the  nerves  proceed.  This  produdlion, 
however,  frequently  does  not  exift.  In  fome  animals  with 
white  blood,  which  have  no  elongation  of  the  medullary 
fubftance,  as  in  the  mollufca,  the  nervous  trunks,  which  are 
derived  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  enlarge  and  form 
ganglia,  or  two  or  three  nerves  unite  with  each  other  to 
produce  a common  ganglion  ; and  in  general  it  is  only  from 
their  ganglia  that  the  nerves  which  are  diftributed  through- 
out the  body  take  their  origin. 

In  thofe  whiie-biOodcd  animals  that  have  a knotted  and 
double  medullary  produftion,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  infers, 
cruftacea,  and  certain  worms,  the  nerves  all  arife  from  the 


knots  or  ganglia  of  the  medulla,  or  from  fome  of  the  ante-' 
rior  ganglia  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  red-blooded  animals  the  nerves  of  the  fpine  arifir 
from  the  medulla  fpinalis  in  two  bundles  of  medullary  fila- 
ments, which  unite  after  the  pofterior  bundle  has  formed  a 
ganglion.  They  afterwards  feparate  into  two  trunks,  the 
anterior  of  which  communicates  with  the  great  fympathetic 
nerve  by  one  or  two  filaments,  and  a ganglion  is  always 
formed  wt  the  place  where  they  unite. 

The  great  fympathetic  nerve,  which  is  conftantly  founcL 
in  all  red-blooded  animals,,  exifts  in  none  of  thofe  with  white 
blood;  unlefs  we  fltould  regard  as  that  nerve,  tlie  two- 
nervous  cords  which  unite  all  the  ganglia,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  medulla  fpinalis  in  the  cruftacea,  infedls 
and  worms.  Were  this  opinion  adapted,  a medulla  fpinalis 
would  be  no  longer  attributed  to  thole  animals,  and  the  ab» 
fence  of  that  produftion  would  then  be  the  common  charac- 
ter of  all  the  white-blooded  claffes. 

Inftead  of  having  the  parts,  which  reprefent  the  brain  andl 
medulla  fpinalis  enclofed  in  bony  cavities,  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  have  them  inclofed  in  the  common  cavities,  with  the 
other  vifeeraw 

Brain  and  Nerves  of  the  Cruftacea. — The  cruftacea,  which, 
in  their  organs  of  motion,  very  much  rcfemble  the  other 
infefts,  though  thofe  of  circulation  mid  refpiration  are  ex-- 
ceediiigly  different,-  have  alfo  a fimilar  nervous  fyftem,  at 
lead  in  the  eft'ential  parts.. 

In  fuch  of  the  genus  cancer  as  have  long  tails,  tiie  middle 
part  of  the  fyftem  is  a knotted  cord,  which  extends  from- 
one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other.  The  fhort-tailed 
kind,,  commonly  called  ct  ahsi  have  a medullary  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  whence  the  nerves  of  the  body 
proceed  like  radii. - 

In  thefe  animals  the  brain  is  placed  at  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  fnout,  and  confequently  at  a conliderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  mouth,  which  opens  under  the  corfelet.  On 
this  account  the  cords  which  make  the  collar  of  the  cefopha- 
gus  are  more  elongated  than  in  other  animals. 

A.  Brain  of  the  common  Cray-FiJJe,  [BJlacus  Fluviatillsf 
Fab.) — The  brain  of  this  animal  forms  a mafs  which  is 
broader  than  long,  and  diftindlly  divided  oa  the  fuperior 
fiirface  into  four  round  lobes-  Each  of  the  middle  lobes 
produces  an  optic  nerve  from  its  fore  part.  I'his  nerve  pro- 
ceeds diredlly  into  the  moveable  tubercle  which  fultaiiis  the 
eye,  and  is  there  dilated  and  divided  into  a multitude  of  fila- 
ments, which  form  a pencil,  and  unite  to  ail  the  fi^ll  tu- 
bercles of  the  eye. 

Four  other  nerves  arife  from  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
brain  ; thefe  proceed  to  the  four  antenna*,  and  detach  fome 
filaments  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  cords  which  form 
the  collar,  arife  from  the  pollcrior  part  of  the  brain.  About 
the  middle  of  its  length,  each  detaches  a large  nerve,  which 
extends  to  the  mandibles  and  their  mufcles,  Thefe  cords 
unite  under  the  ftomach  in  an  oblong  ganglion,  which  fur- 
niflies  nerves  to  the  different  pairs  of  jaws.  On  leaving  this 
part,  the  two  cords  remain  near  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  corfelet,  where  they  form  five  fucceffive 
ganglia,  placed  between  the  articulations  of  the  five  pairs  of 
feet ; each  foot  receives  a nerve  from  its  correfponding  gan- 
glion, which  penetrates  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot  ; the 
nerve  of  the  forceps  is  the  largeft.  The  medullary  cords 
extend  into  the  tail,  where  they  are  fo  intimately  united  that 
it  is  not  poflible  to  diftinguifh  them.  T.' hey  form  fix  gan- 
glia, the  five  firft  of  which  produce,  each  two  pairs  of 
nerves  ; the  laft  produces  four,  which  are  diftributed  as 
radii  to  the  fcaly  fins  that  terminate  the  tail. 

The  hermit  crab,  {Bagurusy  Fabr.  Bernhardus,  Linn.) 

the 
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the  tail  of  which  is  not  covered  by.  articulated  fcales,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  fewer  ganglia  than  the  cray-iilh.  We 
have  obferved  only  five. 

In  the  fquilla,  Fabr.  there  are  ten  ganglia,  without  rec- 
koning the  brain  : that  at  the  union  of  the  two  cords  which 
form  the  collar,  tranfmits  nerves  to  the  two  forceps,  and  to 
the  three  pair  of  feet  which  immediately  fucceed  them,  and 
which  in  thefe  animals  are  ranged  almoil  on  the  fame  tranf- 
verfe  line  ; this  ganglion  is  therefore  the  longelt  of  all. 
Each  of  the  three  following  pairs  has  a particular  ganglion. 
There  are  afterwards  fix  ganglia  in  the  length  of  the  tail, 
which  diilribute  their  filaments  to  the  tliick  mui'cles  of  that 
part.  The  brain  produces  immediately  four  trunks  on  each 
lide,  vi%.  the  optic,  thofe  of  the  twoantennse,  and  the  cord 
which  forms  the  collar.  As  the  antennae  arc  placed  more 
polleriorly  than  the  brain,  their  nerves  are  diredted  back- 
ward. 

H.  In  the  Common  Crab  {Cancer  Manas,  Linn.) — The 
brain  of  the  crab  rcfembles  that  of  the  cray-fifli  in  its  form 
and  fituation : it  alfo  furnifhes  analogous  nerves,  but  they 
are  diredled  more  towards  the  fides,  in  confequence  of  the 
pofition  of  the  eyes  and  the  antennee.  The  medullary  cords 
which  form  the  collar,  detach  each  a nerve  to  the  mandibles, 
but  the  cords  are  prolonged  much  farther  backward  than  in 
the  cray-fi(h  before  they  unite.  They  join  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  thorax,  at  which  place  there  is  produced  a medullary 
mafs  of  an  oval  ring-like  figure,  which  is  eight  times  the  fize 
of  the  brain.  The  nerves  which  proceed  to  the  different 
parts  arife  from  the  circumference  of  this  ring.  It  furniflies 
fix  nerves  on  each  fide  to  thejaw's  and  the  five  feet,  and  there 
is  a fingle  nerve  w'hich  arifes  from  the  pofterior  part,  and 
proceeds  to  the  tail.  This  medullary  ring  may  be  faid  to 
reprefent  the  ufual  knotted  cord,  but  if  it  has  any  ganglia 
they  are  not  vifible. 

C.  In  the  Onifeus  ylfcllus. — The  two  cords  which  compofe 
the  middle  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  this  animal,  do  not 
perfedlly  join.  We  can  diftinguifh  them  throughout  the 
wdiole  of  their  length.  There  are  nine  ganglia,  exclufive 
of  the  brain  ; but  the  tw'o  firil  and  the  two  lall  are  fo  dole 
together,  that  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  feven. 

D.  In  Monoculi. — We  know  not  the  nervous  fyftem  of 
the  molucca  crab  {Umulus  gigas,  Fab.  Monoculus  polyphemus, 
Linn.)  In  the  monoculus  apus  of  Linnoeus, however,  the 
indiftindl  nature  of  that  fyftem,  joined  to  fome  other  pecu- 
liarities of  organization,  would  almoft  induce  us  to  clafs  the 
animM  with  the  inarticulated  worms.  The  brain  is  a fmall 
globule,  nearly  tranfparent,  fituated  under  the  interval  of 
the  eyes.  The  medullary  cord  is  double,  and  has  an  enlarge- 
ment at  each  of  the  numerous  articulations  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  whole  is  fo  thin  and  tranfparent,  that  the  real  nature 
of  the  cord  can  fcarcely  be  afeertained. 

Brain  and  Nerves  of  the  Larva  of  InfcEls, 

A.  ColeopUra. 

T.  Larva  of  the  Scarabaus  Naficornis. — We  (hall  give  a 
particular  defeription  of  the  nerves  of  this  larva,  becaufe 
their  diftribution  is  eifentially  different  from  that  w’hich  takes 
place  in  the  other  coleoptera. 

The  brain  is  fituated  under  the  great  fcale  which  covers 
the  head  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  cefophagus  : it 
confiftsof  two  approximated  lobes,  which  are  very  dillinft  at 
the  front  and  back  part.  Four  nerves  arife  from  the  ante- 
rior part,  two  on  each  fide,  which  are  loft  in  the  cirri  and 
parietes  of  the  mouth. 

From  the  lateral  and  fome  what  pofterior  parts  of  the 
brain,  there  arifes  a pair  of  nerves,  which,  embracing  the 


cefophagus,  proceeds  Inferiorly  to  form  the  nervous  cord  wf 
fhall  prefently  deferibe. 

Another  pair  departs  from  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
brain,  or  that  part  which  refts  upon  the  cefophagus  : thefe 
are  firft  direfted  forward  ; they  afterwards  turn  inward,  and 
proceed  above  the  middle  and  fuperior  part  of  the  cefopha- 
gus, in  order  to  approach  each  other.  When  they  come  in 
contaft,  they  unite  and  form  a fmall  ganglion,  which  pro- 
duces a fingle  nerve ; this  nerve,  continuing  to  proceed  pof- 
teriorly,  paffes  below  the  brain,  and  accompanies  the  oefo- 
phagus  to  the  ftomach.  It  there  enlarges  again  into  a 
ganglion,  which  furnifhes  fome  fmall  nerves  that  are  fent  to 
the  ftomach,  and  one  more  confiderable,  which  is  continued 
along  the  intcftinal  canal,  and  fends  off,  at  regular  diftances, 
lateral  filaments,  which  are  loft  in  the  coats  of  this  tube. 
This  nerve  is  analogous  to  that  which  Lyonet  has  de- 
feribed  under  tiie  name  of  recurrent,  in  the  caterpillar  of  the 
coffus. 

The  medulla  fpinalis,  which,  as  we  have  fhewn,  is  formed 
by  the  pofterior  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain,  is  very  thick  at 
its  origin  ; it  forms  a large  fufiform  ganglion  about  0,005 
metre  long,  and  half  a millimeter  broad.  Four  or  five  cori- 
tradlions  appear  on  its  anterior  part,  but  they  arc  fo  flight 
that  they  feem  only  tranfvcrfe  furrows.  The  pofterior  part 
of  this  ganglion  is  fmooth. 

From  the  lateral  parts  of  this  large  ganglion,  which  extends 
very  little  beyond  the  third  ring  of  the  body,  a great  num- 
ber of  diverging  nervous  filaments  are  produced.  Thofe 
which  arc  neareft  the  head  afeend  a little  ; thofe  which  fuc- 
ceed them  proceed  almoft  tranfverfely  ; and  the  laft  are 
diredlod  more  and  more  polleriorly  : the  length  of  each  is 
in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ganglion.  The  two  moil  pofterior  filaments  are  therefore  the 
longeft. 

2.  Larva  of  the  Stag  Beetle  {Lucanus  Cervus). — The 
nerves  of  this  larva  differ  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  the  perfedl  infedls  are  fo  nearly  allied  in 
genera. 

The  brain  confifts  of  two  contiguous  and  almoft  fpherical 
lobes ; thefe  produce  four  nerves  anteriorly  for  the  antennae 
and  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  : two  inferiorly,  which  firil 
proceed  forward,  then  turn  back,  pafs  again  under  the 
brain,  and  form  a nerve  known  under  the  name  of  recurrent. 
Laftly,  two  polleriorly,  which  form  a collar  round  the 
cefophagus,  and  join  underneath,  to  compofe  the  nervous 
cord  of  the  body.  This  cord  is  formed  of  eight  ganglia, 
which  extend  to  the  nintli  ring  of  the  body.  The  diftances 
between  thefe  ganglia  are  very  unequal ; they  are  joined  by 
very  flender  and  clofely  approximated  nervous  filaments. 
The  firft  ganglion,  from  the  head,  is  very  large,  and  almofl 
fpherical ; it  is  followed  almoft  immediately  by  the  fecond, 
which  is  one-half  lefs,  and  which  is  diftiuguiftred  from  it 
only  by  a kind  of  contradlion  ; the  firft  produces  four  pairs 
of  nerves  on  each  fide ; one  afeeuds  to  the  head,  the  other 
three  diverge  and  are  loft  in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  in  thofe  that  move  the  head.  The  fecond  ganglion, 
befides  the  two  nerves  that  unite  it  to  the  third,  produces 
two  other  nerves,  which  are  alfo  diredlcd  backward,  and  loft 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  fourth  ring.  The  third  ganglion,  and 
thofe  that  follow  as  far  as  the  eighth,  are  fimilar  to  the 
fecond  ; with  this  difference,  that  they  are  much  more  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  produce  longer  filaments, 
in  proportion  as  they  arc  fituated  more  inferiorly.  Laftly, 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ganglia  are  fo  clofe  together,  that 
they  feein  to  form  but  one,  with  a flight  contradlion  in  the 
middle.  This  double  ganglion  produces  three  pairs  . of 

nerves. 
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nerves,  which  are  much  elongated,  and  extend  to  the  parts 
near  the  anus. 

3.  Larva  of  the  Ceramhyx,  Hydroph'ilus,  Carabiis,  and 
Staphylimis. — 'I’he  nerves  of  thefe  larvx  being  very  fimilar, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe  them  in  one  genus  only.  We 
fliall  take  for  our  example  the  larva  of  the  great  diver 
{Hydrophilus  pice  us). 

I'he  brain  in  this  animal  is  fituated  in  the  head,  above  the 
origin  of  the  cefophagus ; it  is  formed  of  two  lobes  which 
lie  very  clofe  together.  From  its  anterior  part  it  detaches 
fome  filaments  to  the  palpi,  the  antennse,  and  the  parietes  of 
the  mouth.  Its  lateral  parts  produce  two  cords  which  fur- 
round  the  oefophagus,  and  which  are  the  origin  of  the  ner- 
vou.s  cord  fituated  inferiorly.  It  is  probable  that  recurrent 
nerves  alfo  arife  from  this  inferior  part,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  difcover  them.  The  chief  nervous  cord  is 
compofed  of  ten  ganglia,  each  of  which  produce  three  pairs 
of  nerves  that  arc  lolt  in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
without  any  dillinft  appearance  of  their  being  diltributed 
to  the  intellines-  'This  induces  us  to  believe  that  there  is 
a recurrent  nerve.  The  firft  ganglion  is  very  large ; it  is 
jmolonged  pofteriorly  into  two  nervous  filaments,  confider- 
ably  removed  from  each  other  ; the  fecond  is  almoft  fimilar, 
but  the  third  is  very  near  the  fourth,  which  produces  only 
a fingle  filament  polleriorly.  All  the  others,  as  far  as  the 
tenth,  prcfenl  no  peculiarity.  The  laft  is  divided  by  a 
fcnfible  contraftion  ; from  the  firft  portion  a fingle  filament 
arifes  on  each  fide,  and  from  the  fecond,  three  pairs  of  nerves 
arc  detached  : thus  four  pairs  of  nerves  arife  from  this 
ganglion.  The  fourth  pair  is  diredted  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  are  very  diftindt  in  thefe  larvse 
in  the.laft  period  of  their  growth. 

4.  Larva  of  the  Water  Beetle  {Dy  life  us  Margin  alis).~ 
The  brain  of  this  larva  is  fpherical,  and  confifts  of  a fingle 
lobe,  fituated  in  the  head  above  the  origin  of  the  oefophagus  ; 
its  anterior  part  produces  fome  filaments  for  the  mouth  ; and 
its  lateral  parts  the  two  optic  nerves  j the  latter  are  com- 
pofed of  two  parts  which  are  very  diftindt  as  to  form.  The 
firft  portion,  or  that  which  is  next  ihc  brain,  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  pointed  at  the  extremity  which  joins  the  brain  ; the 
Other  extremity  is  rounded,  and  produces  a flender  nerve, 
which  goes' diredfly  to  the  eye.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknels  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  ; but  it  is 
enlarged  at  its  free  extremity  into  a bulb,  fro.m  which  the 
nervous  filaments  of  the  eye  arife. 

The  two  cords  which  embrace  the  cefophagus  are  Ihort 
and  thick  ; they  arile  from  the  inferior  furface  of  the  brain, 
and  immediately  unite  below  the  oefophagus,  in  a large 
fq nare-fliaped  ganglion,  which  produces  anteriorly  the  nerves 
of  the  mandibles,  and  pofteriorly  two  cords,  w'hich  pafs 
from  the  head  into  the  corfelet.  'riicre  is  a greater  dirtance 
between  this  firft  ganglion  of  the  nervous  medulla  and  the 
fecond,  than  between  any  of  the  others.  It  is  more  than  dou- 
ble that  which  cxills  between  the  two  next  ganglia.  The 
fecond  ganglion  is  round  ; it  produces  two  pair  of  nerves  la- 
terally ; the  anterior  for  the  mufcles  which  adl  upon  the 
head,  the  pofterior  for  thofe  which  move  the  anterior  feet. 
Tliere  are  two  cords  pofteriorly,  which  are  direfted  into 
the  breaft.  The  third  ganglion  is  fimilar  in  every  refpedt  to 
the  fecond;  it  furnifhes  nerves  to  the  intermediate  pair  of  feet. 
Tlie  fourth  ganglion  is  alfo  produced  by  the  two  cords  which 
come  from  the  preceding;  it  is  fituated  on  the  union  of  the 
abdomen  with  the  breaft  ; it  is  more  broad  than  long. 
Laterally  it  produces  two  pair  of  nerves,  which  run  tranl- 
verfely  parallel,  and  are  loft  in  the  mufcles.  The  other 
eight  ganglia  are  placed  clofe  behind  each  other,  and  the 
fpace  between  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  we  can  fcarcely  perceive 


the  two  nervous  filaments  which  unite  them ; they  alfo  de- 
creafe  in  thicknefs,  without  dimini  (hing  in  breadth,  as  they 
extend  pofteriorly.  They  all  furnifh  laterally  a pair  of  very 
long  nerves,  w'hich  float  in  the  abdomen,  and  for  the  moft 
part  terminate  in  the  mufcles  that  move  the  wings.  One 
pair,  however,  proceeds  to  the  rudiments  of  the  parts  of 
generation. 

B.  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera. — The  nerves  of  the  larvse 
of  orthoptera  and  hemiptera  prefent  no  fenfible  difference 
from  thofe  we  obferve  in  the  perfect  infedts.  It  will  be  fuf- 
fici  nt,  therefore,  to  defcribe  the  nerves  of  the  latter. 

C.  Hymenoptera. — In  the  larva  of  the  faw'-fly  {Tenthredo, 
Linn.),  which  has  a large  head  furnifhed  with  eyes,  the  brain 
is  very  broad  and  fhort  ; it  feems  to  form  four  bulbs  of 
equal  magnitude,  and  nearly  fpherical  ; the  two  external 
ferve  as  the  bafe  of  the  optic  nerves,  which  are  flender,  and 
w'hich  enlarge  a little  at  their  other  extremity.  The  firft 
ganglion  is  produced  by  tw'o  very  fmall  nerves^,  which  arife 
from  the  inferior  furface  of  the  brain,  and  which,  after 
having  embraced  the  cefophagus,  unite  under  the  firft 
ring  of  the  body  ; it  furniflies  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  feet,  and  terminates  pofteriorly  in  two  other  nerves, 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  one  line,  produce  a fecond 
ganglion,  and  fo  on  in  fuccedlon ; the  nervous  cord  is  in 
this  manner  formed  of  eleven  ganglia,  without  reckoning 
the  brain ; the  farther  the  ganglia  are  removed  from  the 
head,  the  more  they  diminifli  in  thicknefs  ; they  are  all  nearly 
of  a round  form. 

D.  Neuroptera. — In  the  larva  of  the  lion-ant  {Myrmeleon 
formicarius),  the  nervous  fyftem  has  fome  relation  to  that  of 
the  larva  of  the  dipterous  infedts  which  we  fhall  afterwards 
defcribe. 

There  is  a brain  fituated  in  the  head  ; it  produces  nerves 
analogous  to  thofe  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  other 
larvse.  The  nervous  medulla  confifts,  in  the  firft  place,  of 
two  ganglia,  wdiich  are  compofed  of  two  lobes,  fituated 
clofe  together ; thefe  two  firft  ganglia  are  feparate 
from  the  others,  and  contained  in  the  part  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  feet,  or  in  the  thorax.  The  remainder  of 
the  nervous  medulla  is  enclofed  in  the  abdomen ; it 
confifts  of  eight  ganglia,  placed  in  an  exceedingly  clofe 
feries,  and  each  formed  of  two  lobes  ; the  firft  is  nearly 
double  the  lize  of  the  other  feven.  This  fucceffion  of 
ganglia  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  of  a rattle-fnake  ; the  laft  is  round  ; the  others  are 
more  broad  than  long.  All  thefe  ganglia  furnifh  nerves  to 
the  mufcles.  It  is  probable  that  this  difpofitica  and  approxi- 
mation of  the  ganglia  have  a relation  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  infedk  at  the  moment  of  its  metamorpholis, 
as  its  abdomen  then  occupies  fix  times  the  fpace  it  does  in 
the  larva  ftate. 

In  thofe  larvse  of  neuroptera,  which  are  nearly  as  long  a.s 
the  perfedf  infedl,  we  find  that  the  ganglia  are  ieparated  in 
the  ufual  manner. 

Tlie  larva  of  the  ephemera  has  eleven  ganglia,  without 
including  the  brain,  which  furnifhes  tw'O  large  optic  nerves. 
There  arc  three  ganglia  in  the  thorax,  and  feven  in  the  ab- 
domen ; the  firft  fix,  reckoning  all  the  ganglia,  furnifh  more 
nerves  than  the  five  laft. 

The  larvK  of  the  dragon-flies  have  a fmall  two-lobed 
brain,  which  produces  optic  nerves,  larger  or  fmaller  ac- 
cording to  the  fpecies.  The  genus  aeflma  has  them  the 
largett.  The  reft  of  the  nervous  fyftem  forms  a feries  of 
ganglia  of  different  fires.  In  the  aefnna,  the  corfelet  con- 
tains fix,  the  two  laft  of  which  are  the  largeft  of  all. 
There  are  fes'en  fmall  and  equal  ganglia  in  the  abdomen. 

E.  Lepidopsera. — The  nervous  fyftem  cf  caterpillars  con- 

fifts 
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fifts  of  a fericv  of  thirteen  principal  ganglia,  which  furnrfh 
fflaments  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  firft  of  thefe 
thirteen  ganglia  is  fituated  in  the  cavity  of  the  head  ; it  lies 
above  the  oefophagus,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  the  brain  : 
it  appears  formed  fuperiorly  by  the.unkm  of  two  round  tuber- 
cles, inferiorly  it  is  concave,  and  correfponds  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  oefophagus.  This  ganglion  communicates 
with  the  reft  of  tlie  nervous  cord  by  two  thick  filaments, 
which  embrace  the  oefophagus,  and  which  arc  united  below 
it  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  next  ganglion  ; it 
befides  produces  eight  pairs  of  nerves. 

The  firfl;  partly  unites  with  other  filaments  ; produces 
fome  for  the  oefophagus,  and  forms  feveral  remarkable  gan- 
glia below  the  upper  lip.  The  largeit  and  moll  pollerior, 
which  Lyonet  has  named  the  jirjl  frontal  ganglion,  is  pro- 
longed poftcriorly  into  a thick  recurrent  nerve,  which  is 
continued  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  near  the  back  ; 
this  recurrent  nerve  furniflies  filaments  to  the  oefophagus 
and  its  nuilcies  ; it  penetrates  into  the  dorfal  veffel,  and  it 
afterwards  re-appears,  and  glides  along  the  oefophagus  as 
far  as  the  ftomach.  This  nerve  produces,  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  very  foKd  filaments,  which  keep  the  oefophagus  at- 
taclied  to  the  (kin  of  the  back. 

Befides  the  recurrent  nerve  vve  have  juft  noticed,  feveral 
filaments  are  furnifhed  by  the  pofterior  frontal  ganglion  to 
the  mufcles  of  the  oefophagus,  and  two  to  the  f.cond  frontal 
cang'ion  ; the  latter  alfo  detaches  feveral  filaments  to  the 
cefophagus,  and,  in  particular,  a very  remarkable  one, 
which,  by  a fudden  englargement,  conftitutes  the  third  frontal 
ganglion.  This  ganglion  likewile  affords  feveral  filaments  to 
the<iE'ephagu6. 

The  fecond  pair  of  the  brain  appears  chiefly  intended  for 
the  antennse,  though  it  fumifhes  feveral  filaments  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  third  pair  terminates  particularly 
in  the  antennae,  and  the  mufcles  which  move  them.  The 
fourth  pair  is  proper  to  the  eye  of  each  lide  ; it  accompa- 
nies the  air-tube  which  goes  to  that  part,  and  is  divided 
into  lix  branches,  that  penetrate  into  the  fix  eyes,  which,  by 
their  union,  form  that  of  the  caterpillar.  I'lie  fifth  is  di- 
rected a little  backward,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  ; 
one  pofterior  for  the  a-ddudlor  mufcles  of  the  jaw  ; the  other 
anterior,  which  is  loft  in  the  membranes  that  cover  the  fron- 
tal fcales.  Tlie  fixth  and  feventh  pair  unite  to  form  a gan- 
glion from  which  feveral  filaments  are  detached,  to  the 
celophagus  and  its  mufcles.  Finally,  the  laft  pair  of  the 
brain  is  entirely  loft  on  an  air-tube. 

But  befides  thefe  nerves  produced  by  the  firft  nervous  gan- 
glion, feveral  others  are  detached  from  it,  which  we  fliall 
briefly  notice.  In  the  firft  place,  we  obferve,  that  it  fur- 
oilhes  feveral  lilaments  to  the  dorfal  canal ; it  afterwards  gives 
origin  to  a pretty  long  filament,  which  terminates  on  the  air- 
veflels,  betv\een  the  fecond  and  third  ganglion.  I-aftly,  it 
produces  a nervous  ring,  which  embraces  the  oefophagus  in- 
teriorly like  a girth,  and  fupplies  it  with  feveral  filaments. 
Tile  fecond  ganglion  is  intimately  united  with  the  third,  and 
is  dillinguiflied  from  it  only  by  a contra6lion.  The  nerves 
which  proceed  from  the  anterior  part  appear  to  be  produced 
by  the  lecond  ganglion,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  the  pof- 
tcrior  part,  leem  to  belong  to  the  tliird. 

Befides  the  two  filaments  which  form  the  collar  round  the 
*;fophagus,  and  which  unite  the  firil  to  the  fecond  ganglion, 
the  latter  has  four  pair  of  very  dillimfl  nerves.  The  moft 
anterior  pair  is  lent  forward  to  the  mouth,  but  in  its  courfe  it 
divides  into  two  branches  : one  terminates  in  the  tongue  and 
tl.e  adjacent  parts  ; the  other  branch  proceeds  to  the  late- 
ral parts,  where  it  fub-divides,  to  fupply  the  mandible, 
tlic  jaw,  and  upper  lip,  communicating,  at  the  fame 


time,  with  the  firft  ganglion,  and  with  the  fecond  frontal. 
The  fecond  pair  proceeds  to  the  jaw,  but  detaches  a number 
of  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
third  pair  is  deftined  for  the  fpinning  apparatus  ; in  its  courfe 
it  gives  filaments  to  the  filk  veffels  and  mufcles  of  the  head. 
The  fourth  pair  arifes  near  the  contraflion,  which  indicates 
the  union  of  the  two  ganglia,  between  the  head  and  the  firft 
ring  ; it  is  loft  in  the  fat,  in  the  flein  of  the  neck,  and  in  the 
mufcles  iiifevted  into  the  head.  * 

The  third  ganglion,  whicli,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  united 
to  the  fecond,  produces  only  three  pairs  of  nerves  : the  pof- 
terior is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  nervous  trunk  of  the 
other  two  pairs  ; the  anterior  is  entirely  loft  in  the  mufcles 
and  the  flein  ; the  intermediate  pair  fupplies  that  part  alfo  ; 
but  it  is  dillributed  chiefly  to  tlie  mufcles,  which  move  the 
articulations  of  the  leg. 

We  have  already  ftated,  that  each  ganglion  communicates 
with  that  which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it  by  two 
filaments  that  are  diftiiuft  from  their  origin,  and  are  the  bifur- 
cation of  a fingle  trunk'.  The  middle  of  this  bifurcation, 
from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  ganglion,  j)roduces  a fmall 
nerve,  which  Lyonet  has  named  the  f final  franum  : this 
fingle  nerve  is  fituated  in  the  middle  line  ; it  prefently  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  which  follow  the  divilions  of  the 
air-t  ubes,  and  penetrate  with  fome  of  them  into  the  longitu- 
dinal veffel. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  ganglia  produoc  the  fame  number  of 
nerves,  the  dillribution  of  which  is  alfo  nearly  fimilar  ( their 
anterior  pair  proceeds  to  the  mufcles,  and  to  the  Ikin  of  the 
rings  to  which  it  correfponds ; the  intermediate  pair  fur- 
niflies, more  particularly,  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
leg. 

The  fixth  ganglion,  which  correfponds  to  the  fourth  ring 
of  the  body,  alfo  furniflies  two  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  loit 
in  the  mufcles  and  the  flein. 

The  nerves  of  the  five  following  ganglia  are  diftrlbuted 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  twelfth  ganglion,  and  the  thirteenth,  which  is  the 
termination  of  the  nervous  cord,  arc  very  clofeto  each  other, 
though  dillincl.  The  dillribution  of  the  nerves,  produced 
by  the  firil,  prefents  nothing  remarkable.  Thofe  furniflied 
by  the  fecond  are  verj'  long,  being  fent  to  the  laft  rings,  in 
the  Ikin  and  biufcles  of  which  the  firft  pair  is  partly  loft. 
The  fecond  pair  is  only  fubdlvided  wlicn  it  has  reached  the 
firil  ring  ; it  there  produces  a plexus,  from  which  a number 
of  filaments  are  detached  to  the  great  inteftine.  The  trunk 
appears  to  end  on  the  parietes  of  the  rcdlum  towards  the 
anus. 


F.  Diptera. — The  nerves  of  the  larva  of  tlie  ftratyomis 
have  fome  relcniblance  to  thofe  of  the  larva  of  the  fcarabxus 
naficornis. 

The  brain  is  formed  of  two  lobes,  placed  clofe  together, 
and  almoft  fpherical  ; it  is  fituated  above  the  cefophagus, 
oil  a level  with  the  fecond  ring  of  the  body.  A number 
of  fmall  nervous  filaments  arife  from  its  anterior  part,  and 
are  dillributed  to  the  parietes  of  the  moutli,  to  the  mandibles, 
and  to  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Thefe  nerves  are  very  diftinft, 
jiarticularly  thole  which  are  removed  from  the  middle  line. 
The  pofterior  part  of  thefe  two  lobes  fends  off  two  thick 
brandies  which  embrace  the  oefophagus,  and  form  the  origin 
of  tlie  nervous  medulla.  I'liis  nervous  cord  is  very  ftiort, 
and  Its  diameter  is  one-lialf  lefs  than  that  of  the  brain  ; h 
coiilids  of  eleven  ganglia  placed  very  near  each  ether,  each 
of  which  produces  one  pair  of  nerves. 

I'liefe  nerves  proceed  diredlly  backward.  Swammerdam 
has  erroncoufly  reprefented  this  cord  as  twiffed,  like  the 
tail  of  a fcorpion,  and  producing  nerves  on  the  left  fide 
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only.  It  is  true,  that  thofe  which  arife  from  the  right  fide 
are  parallel  to  the  curd,  while  thofe  of  the  left  fide  remove 
farther  from  it.  I’he  ganglia,  thus  approximated,  are  eleven 
in  number,  and  in  a llraiglit  diretliou  ; they  produce  long 
nerves,  which  an;  lo!t  in  the  mufcles. 

The  nerves  of  the  cheefe  worm  {Mufea putris,  Linn.)  are 
dillributed  in  a very  curious  manner.  The  brain  is  fituated 
immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  oefophagus,  behind  the 
head  ; it  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body ; 
it  is  rounded  pofteriorly,  and  notched  anteriorly,  as  if  it  were 
formed  of  two  lobes. 

A pair  of  nerves  arife  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain, 
proceed  forward,  and  arc  diftributed  to  the  mouth,  and  even 
to  the  parietes  of  that  cavity.  It  ftiould  be  remarked,  that 
thefe  nerves  experience  a very  coHfpicuous  enlargement  pre- 
▼ioufly  to  their  dillribution. 

Pofteriorly  the  brain  jmefents  an  aperture,  which  affords  a 
paffdge  for  the  cefophagus  : the  nervous  part,  fituated  on  its 
fides,  may  be  regarded  as  the  cords  which  produce  the 
medulla,  and  all  below  the  oefophagus  as  the  medulla  it- 

fi‘lf.  . 

Two  pairs  of  nerves  arife  from  the  origin  of  the  nervous 
medulla  ; thefe  are  directed  forward,  and  principally  diftri- 
buted to  the  vilcera,  and  to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
anterior  rings.  The  third  j):ur  of  nerves  which  this  me- 
dulla produces  is  the  moft  remarkal>le  ; it  comes  from  the 
part  which  nearly  corref[)onds  to  the  third  ganglion  ; we 
fay  nearly,  becaiifc  in  this  infeCl  the  gnngli.'  are  fo  clofe 
to  one  another,  that  the  medulla  feems  to  form  only  one 
piece  on  the  lurface  of  which  we  merely  perceive  twelve 
tranfrerfe  wrinkles,  which  indicate  tlie  number  of  ganglia. 
This  third  pair  extends  almoft  tranfverfely.  At  a certain 
diftance  from  its  feparation  it  fwells  into  a ganglion,  and 
then  divides  into  feveral  filaments ; thefe  are  the  ganglia 
which  Swammerdam  fuppofes  are  intended  for  the  mufcles 
of  the  wings,  wlien  they  fliall  exift  in  the  perfect  infeft. 

Another  pair  of  nerves,  which  go  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
body,  arife  from  each  of  the  other  contra^itions  ; but  they 
require  no  particular  remark. 

Brain  ami  Nerves  of  PerfeS  Infers. 

A.  Coleoptera. 

I.  In  the  Staj-leetle  {Lucanvs  Cervus). — We  find  in  this 
inlect,  as  in  its  larva,  a brain  compoied  of  two  approximated 
fpherical  lobes,  fituated  above  the  oefophagus  ; it?  anterior 
pari  produces  two  pair  of  nerves,  which  terminate  in  the 
palpi  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  There  is  probably  a 
recurrent  nerve,  but  our  refearches  have  not  yet  difeovered 
it. 

n'herc  are  two  ganglia  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  brain, 
which  are  almoft  as  large  as  each  of  the  lobes.  In  their 
form  they  rcfeinble  a pear,  and  reft  upon  the  brain  bv  their 
bnfe  ; they  are  prolonged  tranfverfely  into  a large  n.-'rve 
on  each,  chiefly  intended  for  the  eye.  Before  the  nerve 
arrives  at  that  part,  we  ohferve  it  detach  a llender  lilameht, 
which  enters  into  the  great  mandible  ; then,  more  exter- 
nally, another  filament  which  enters  into  tlie  cavity  ot  tlie 
anteiinx  ; laftly,  the  nerve  itfelf,  having  reached  the  eye, 
fwcils  again  into  a bulb,  and  produces  a numbt'r  of  nerves, 
which  we  fhall  deferibe  when  we  treat  ot  the  organ  of 
vilion. 

Pofteriorly  the  brain  produces  two  very  long  and  flender 
nerves  which  accompany  the  cefophagus  to  the  point  where 
the  bead  unites  to  the  thorax,  immediately  above  the  articular 
rondylc.  'I'lie  two  nerves  fituated  ab>ce  the  cefophagus. 
then,  produce  a ganglion  of  a long  oval  form,  from  wluch 
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feveral  ncrvou.s  filament-s  arc  detached  to  the  mufcles  that 
move  the  mandibles,  and  thofe  that  aft  on  the  head.  This 
ganglion  terminates  pofteriorly  in  two  parallel  nerves,  which 
j)roceed  to  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  above  the  origin  of  the 
two  pair  of  feet,  and  there  form  a fecond  ganglion  of  an 
hexagonal  figure  ; this  ganglion  furnifties  filaments  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  feet,  and  likevvife  terminates  pofteriorly  in 
two  nerves,  which  extend  above  the  union  of  the  corfelet, 
with  the  pcftus  ; they  there  unite  and  form  a third  gan- 
glion, which  is  crefcent-fliaped,  with  the  convexity  pofterior  : 
two  other  nerves  proceed  from  this  convexity,  which  almoft. 
immediately  produce  another  ganglion  of  the  fame  form, 
but  fmaller.  This  ganglion  gives  origin  to  five  nerves  : 
two  lateral,  deftined  to  the  mufcles  of  the  intermediate  feet, 
into  the  coxae  of  which  we  obferve  them  enter  ; pofteriorly 
two,  which  are  flender,  and  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
hind  feet  and  the  wingt.  The  fifth  is  fituated  in  the  mid- 
die  line  ; it  is  alfo  thicker,  it  fwells  almoft  immediately  into 
an  oval-diaped  ganglion,  which  is  divided  pofteriorly  into 
two  exceedingly  flender  filaments.  7’hefe  filaments,  which 
pafs  into  the  abdomen,  form  a kind  of  bridge  in  the  breaft, 
in  which  they  occupy  the  middle  line,  and  leave  between 
them  the  mufcles  of  the  feet  and  wings  pf  either  fide. 

1.  In  theScarabaus  Nafeornis. — With  refpeft  to  the  nerves, 
this  infeft  differs  in  the  perteft  ftate  from  the  defeription 
we  have  given  of  its  larva.  The  optic  nerv'es,  which  are 
very  dillinft  and  large,  proceed  to  the  eye,  into  which  we 
obfe  rve  them  enter  by  a multitude  of  filaments  when  we 
make  a horizontal  feftion  of  that  organ. 

The  nervous  cord  prefents  a very  confpicuous  difference. 
In  the  larva  there  is  only  a fingle  ganglion  j but  the  perfeft 
infeft  has  feveral,  which  are  very  dillinft.  The  firft  is 
fituated  above  the  condyle  ; it  proceed.?  from  the  two  pof- 
terior filaments  of  the  brain,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  mufcles 
which,  move  the  head  on  the  corl'elet.  Its  pofterior  part 
produces  two  filaments,  which  pafs  into  the  breaft,  where 
they  unite  towards  the  middle  part,  and  form  a triangular 
ganglion  ; from  the  fides  of  which  three  pairs  of  nerves 
arife,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles.  Its  polleriorit 
angle  detaches  two  parallel  nerves,  vvhicli  proceed  into  the , 
breaft,  where  they  form  a third  and  a fourth  ganglion, 
fituated  very  near  each  other,  and  apparently  divided  into 
two  lobes  by  a longitudinal  furrow.  All  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body  depart  from  thofe  two  ganglia  by  an  irra- 
diation, precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  larva. 

3.  In  the  H'ater  Beetles  (Dptifeas)  ami  the  Ground  Beeilen 
[Carabus) . — The  nervous  lyftcm  is  entirely  fimilar  in  thefe 
inlc-fts.  'I’hc  brain  is  formed  of  two  large  hemifpheres, 
fep.iratcd  from  each  other  by  a longitudinal  furrow.  The 
anterior  part  produces  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
latei-al  parts  thofe  of  the  eyes  and  antennse.  The  nerves  of 
the  eyes  are  Ihort,  and  differ  greatly  from  thofe  of  the 
ftag_  beetles  ; they  are  of  a pyramidal  form  : their  bafe 
correfponds  to  the  eye,  antLtheir  apex  to  the  brain,  We 
have  not  obferved  any  recurrent  nerves. 

The  two  fdaments  which  produce  the  nervous  cord  de- 
part  from  the  brain,  not  pofteriorly,  but  inferiorly,  on  the 
lide  of  the  optic  nerves  : they  arc  very  Ihort,  as  they  pafs 
immediately  under  the  afophagus.  'I'hcy  furnifti  fome 
filaments  to  the  mufcles  and  the  oefophagus.  The  firft 
ganglion  they  form  lies  under  a kind  of  bridge,  formed  of 
horny  fubftaiice,  which  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
head,  and  which  affords  a point  of  attachment  to  the  miifclc* 
of  the  jaws  ; it  is  of  an  elongated  and  quadrangular  figure, 
and  occupies  almoft  the  whole  fpace  that  correfponds  to 
the  condyle  above  which  ii  is  placed.  It  is  terminated 
pofteriorly  by  two  filaments  which  proceed  in  a parallel 
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dlreAIon,  an3  form  a fecond  ganglion  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  corfelet.  This  ganglion  furnifhes  nerves  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  anterior  feet.  Wc  obferve  them  enter 
into  the  cavity  of  the  coxoe.  The  third  ganglion  appears 
bilpbed,  or  forriied  of i two  oval  bulbs,  the  union  of  which 
is  'marked  by  a longitudinal  furrow.  This  ganglion  is 
lituated  longitudinally  above  the  anterior  inferior  edge  of 
the  breaft.  It  fends  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of  the  inter- 
mediate feet.  The  fourth  ganglion  is  very  near  the  pre- 
ceding ; it  is  of  a roundifh  form,  and  is  dllfributed  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  polterior  feet  and  the  wings.  The  fpace, 
between  the  fifth  and  fixth  ganglion  is  very  fmall : their 
form  is  round;  and  they  furnilli  filaments  to  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  abdomen  on  the  breall.  The  remainder  of 
the  medullary  cord  is  formed  by  a feries  of  five  ganglia, 
fituated  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that  they  appear  to  the. 
raked  eye  to  form  only  one  ; but  with  a glafs  tliey  may 
be  obferved  very  dillindlly.  We  even  perceive  the  two 
filaments  produced  by  each  to  form  the  fnccecding  ganglion. 
The  fifth  prefents  a tranfverfe  furrow,  which  feems  to  in- 
dicate the  union  of  two  ganglia.  The  end  of  the  medulla 
appears  to  float  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  above  the  hi- 
tellincs. 

4.  In  the  Great  Diver  {Hydrophilus  Piceus,  I.inn.) — The 
brain  of  this  infedf,  which  is  fituated  in  the  head,  and  above, 
the  origin  of  the  cefophagus,  conlilts  of  two  fpherical  bulbs 
clofely  united.  The  lateral  parts  give  origin  to  the  optic 
nerves  which  proceed  towards  the  eyes  without  changing 
their  diameter,  but  which  terminate  there  by  a triangular 
bulb  t'tiat  produces  a vaft  number  of  filaments  externally. 

I’he  anterior  part  of  the  brain  detaches  fome  filaments 
intended  for  the  parietes  of  the  mouth.  We  alfo  remark, 
at  the  fame  place,  a fmall  fpherical  ganglion,  which  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  recurrent  nerve  that  accompanies 
the  cefophagus. 

Two  filaments,  which  fhould  produce  the  medullary  cord, 
arife  inferiorly;  they  embrace  the  cefophagus  at  their  re- 
paration, unite  immediately  below  it,  and  again,  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  head,  to  fnrm  a fmall  ganglion,  which  furnifhes 
nerves  for  the  mufcles  of  the  mandibles  and  the  palpi.  Two 
nervous  cords  are  detached  from  the  poflerior  part  of  this 
firll  ganglion.  Almoll  immediately  after  their  origin,  they 
pafs  under  a horny  arch,  which  is  produced  by  the  internal 
fvirface  of  the  ganache.  Wc  obferve  that  they  re-appear 
polleriorly,  and  proceed  into  the  corfelet.  They  form  a 
fecond  ganglion  exadlly  in  the  middle  of  the  corfelet  ; its 
figure  is  quadrangular.  The  anterior  and  poflerior  angles 
pro'duce  the  nerves  of  the  medulla,  and  the  lateral  thofe 
Intended  for  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  feet.  The  inter- 
val included  between  the  fecond  and  third  ganglion  of  the 
medulla  is  very  great.  '^I'he  third  ganglion  correfponds 
to  the  infertion  of  the  intermediate  feet  : it  is  large,  and 
of  a round  form  ; it  furnifliics  nerves  to  the  wings,  and  to 
the  intermediate  pair  of  feet.  Polleriorly  it  produces  two 
cords,  which,  at  the  diflaiice  of  about  half  a line,  fwell  and 
form  a fourth  ganglion,  al.nofl  as  large  as  the  preceding. 
'Hus  gartglion  detaches,  from  its  inferior  part,  a number 
of  filaments  for  the  nuifcles  of  the  pollerior  feet,  which 
are  fpecially  appropriated  to  fwimming.  Two  other  very 
Ihort  cords  produced  hy  the  pollerior  part  of  this  ganglion 
fwell  into  a fifth,  which  is  one-lu'.lf  lefs  than  llie  former, 
and  which  furnifhes  a fingle  cord  pollcrior>y.  'Plus  cord 
paffes  into  a kind  of  longitudinal  groove,  formed  above  the 
horny  appendix,  that  funiifhes  attachments  to  the  mufcles 
ef  the  coxx.  A li.xtli  ganglion  is  fituated  at  the  pollerior 
and  wide  part  of  this  appendix  ; at  a certain  dillance, 
and  exadtly  above  the  union  of  the  abdomen  with 
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the  breall,  a feventh  appears.  Thefe  two  ganglia  pi‘o«i 
duce  only  one  pair  of  nerves,,  wliich  are  dillributed  to  thft 
mufcles. 

There  are  only  two  ganglia  in  the  abdomen  ; one  cor- 
refponds to  the  middle  part  ot  the  fecond  ring  ; the  other, 
which  is  the  lall  and  ninth,  is  fituated  above  the  union  of 
the  fecond  fegment  w'ith  the  third.  The  lall  ganglion, 
but  one  is  in  every  refpecl  limilar  to  the  two  preceding  ; 
but  the  ninth  is  one-half-larger,  and  produces  polleriorly 
four  pair  of  nerves,  whicli  are  dillributed  on  both  lides  to 
the  parts  of  generation. 

B.  Orthoptera — In  the  Cockroach  [Blatta  Americana.^ — ■ 
The  brain  of  this  infedl  is  compofed  of  two  lobes,  fepa- 
rated  by  a very  diflind;  notch  anteriorly.  The  optic  nerves 
arife  on  the  lides,  and  its  anterior  part  detaches  fome  fila- 
ments to  the  parietes  of  the  mouth,  and  to  tite  inllruments 
of  manducatioii. 

Tlie  nervous  cords  which  form  the  medulla  arife  from- 
its  inferior  furface.  They  proceed  diredly  downward,  and 
clofely  embrace  the  cefophagus.  They  afterwards  proceed- 
in  a parallel  diredlion,  but  very  diflind  from  each  other, 
towards  the  corfelet.  When  they  reach  its  middle,  they 
form  a very  large  ganglion,  which  produces  three  pairs  of 
nerves  laterally , and  one  polleriorly.  The  firll  lateral  nerves 
afeend  obliquely  towards  the  head,  and  furiiilh  filaments  to.; 
the  mufcles  that  move  it  on  the  thorax,  and  which  ad  on 
the  antennae  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  others  are- 
dillributed  to  the  mufcles  of  the  firll  pair  of  feet. 

The  pollerior  nerves  proceed  in  a parallel  diredion  back- 
ward. At  the  middle  of  the  pedus  tliey  produce  a llill 
more  conliderable  ganglion  than  the  fecond,  which  fnrniihes- 
laterally  nerves  to  the  intermediate  and  pollerior  feet,  as 
well  as  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings.  It  alio  fends  off  two 
cords  polleriorly,  whicli,  by  their  union  at  the  jnndion  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  breall,  form  a fourth  ganglion,  lituated 
on  a projedting  horny  fubllance  to  which  the  mufcles  of  the 
coxx  are  attached. 

After  this  fourth  ganglion  there  is  only  a fingle  nerve, 
which  has,  at  certain  Ipaces,  fmall  enlargements.  Five  of 
thefe  fwellings  may  be  counted.  .Each  produces  a pair  of 
nerves  for  the  mulcles  of  the  rings  of  the  ah'doinen  : the 
firil  is  the  largell,  and  furnilhes  belides  two  nerves  which 
ramify  in  tlie  parts  near  the  anus. 

In  the  Great  Green  Grafsbopper  {Gryllus  Viril'^imus 
— The  brain  is  lituated  in  the  head  above  the  cclophagus  : 
it  confills  of  tw'o  lobes,  wliich  have  the  form  of  pears,  united 
at  their  bafe,  and  prolonged  at  the  other  extremity  into  an 
optic  nerve  for  the  eye  of  eacli  fide.  The  anterior  part  alfo 
jiroduces  two  nerves  of  a pvramidal  form,  the  bafe  of  which 
reds  upon  the  brain.  Some  filaments  arife  from  the  apex  of 
the  pyramid,  wdiicli  are  loll  in  tlie  mandible,  the  jaw  and  its 
galea,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  lip. 

Between  thefe  two  anterior  nerves  we  obferve  a fmall  gan- 
glion, whicii  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  filaments 
ot  the  iiifenor  lurface  of  the  brain.  This  is  tlie  recurrent 
nerve  which  follow's  the  inlellinal  canal.  Polleriorly,  and  a 
liule  inferiorly,  w'c  obferve  the  origin  of  the  two  cords  which 
torm  the  nervous  medulla.  They  embrace  the  cefophagus, 
below  whicli  they  are  immediately  direcled,  and  form  a 
ganglion.  This  firll  ganglion  is  protctled  and  covered  by 
a kind  of  horny  bridge  ot  a reddilh  colour.  It  fiirnillies 
nerves  to  tlie  mulcles  of  the  mouth,  and  to  tliofe  of  the 
head  witlini  whicli  it  is  inchifed.  Polleriorly  it  produces 
tw’o  long  nervous  cords,  which  peeccrate  into  the  corfelet. 
Thefe  two  cords  unite  about  tiie  middle  of  the  thorax  before 
the  appendix,  wliich  gives  attachment  to  the  imilclcs  of  the 
coxx  and  tiie  aiiLerior  pair  of  feet.  At  tliis  union  they  form 
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a largfe  bllobed  ganglion,  of  an  irregular  quadrangular  figure, 
the  lldes  of  which  produce  feveral  filaments  for  the  mufclcs 
of  the  anterior  feet. 

The  pofterior  part  of  this  fccond  ganglion  furnifhes  tw'o 
filaments,  which  penetrate  into  the  brcafl.  The  folid  ap- 
pendices of  the  coxx,  which  afford  infertions  for  the  mufcles, 
pafs  between  tliefe  two  filaments.  They  form  a third  gan- 
glion, which  correfponds  to  the  middle  fpace  included  be- 
tween the  two  intermediate  feet.  This  ganglion  fends 
nerves  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings  and  the  feet. 

The  fourth  ganglion  is  alfo  contained  in  the  breafi.  It  is 
fituated  before  and  between  the  pofterior  pair  of  feet.  It  is 
produced  by  two  nervous  cords  from  the  preceding  gan- 
glion ; and  furniflies  two  pofteriorlj',  which  arc  fo  clofe  to 
each  other,  that  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  make  only 
one  cord.  This  nerve  is  received  and  contained  in  a kind  of 
groove  formed  above  the  triangular  piece,  which  affords  an 
attachment  for  the  mufcles  of  the  feet. 

The  other  ganglia,  which  arc  all  fituated  in  the  abdomen, 
are  fix  in  number.  They  are,  the  laft  excepted,  of  the  fame 
fize  and  form,  placed  at  equal  diftances,  and  produced  by 
two  fimilar  and  clofely  approximated  cords.  Each  fur- 
nifties  two  pair  of  nerves  for  the  mufclcs  of  the  abdominal 
rings. 

The  laft  ganglion  of  the  medulla  is  one-half  larger  than 
the  fire  preceding.  It  is  fituated  below  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration, to  which  it  is  diftributed  by  four  pair  of  fila- 
ments. 

In  the  Mole-cricket  l^Acheta  Gryllo  talpn.) — The  brain  of 
this  infedf  is  alfo  compofed  of  two  rounded  lobes,  which  are 
particularly  diftindf  at  the  pofterior  part.  We  can  clearly 
perceive  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  palpi,  of  the  anten- 
nx,  of  the  fmooth  eyes,  and  of  the  eyes  properly  fo  called. 
In  general  the  nerves  of  the  principal  medulla  are  fimilar  to 
thole  we  have  deferibed  in  the  cock-roach.  The  two  firft 
ganglia  are  produced  by  two  nerves.  The  firft,  which  is  in 
the  corfelet,  fupplies  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  breaft,  and 
anterior  feet.  The  fecond.  which  is  larger,  and  in  the 
breaft,  gives  filaments  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings,  and  of  the 
intermediate  and  pofterior  feet.  It  alfo  fends  two  nerves 
pofteriorly,  which  produce  the  abdominal  ganglion.  The 
cord  then  becomes  finglc  and  flat,  like  a ribband,  and  con- 
tains only  four  ganglia,  occurring  at  diftereat  diftances. 
Each  produces  two  pairs  of  nerves,  which  are  directed  pof- 
teriorly,  and  diftributed  to  the  mufcles.  The  firft  corre- 
fponds to  the  middle  part  of  the  firft  abdominal  ring  ; the  fe- 
cond to  the  third,  the  third  to  the  fifth,  and  the  Taft  to  the 
ninth. 

This  laft  ganglion  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all.  It  is  of 
an  oval  Ihape,  and  produces,  from  the  whole  of  its  circum- 
ference, nerves  which  arc  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Two,  which  are  longer  than  the  others,  diverge  as 
they  proceed  backward,  -and  thus  reprefent  a bifurcation  of 
the  medullary  cord.  Thcfe  branches  furnilh  filaments  to  the 
jMirts  of  generation. 

C.  Hemiptvra — In  the  oi'dl  Heater  Scorpion  {Nepa  Cinerea, 
Linn.) — 'I'he  nervous  fyllem  ot  this  infedt  eonfills  of  three 
ganglia.  Tlie  firft,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  brain,  is 
fituated  in  the  head.  It  is  formed  of  two  approximated  lobes. 
Thclc  lobes  are  pyriform,  and  touch  each  other  at  their  bafe. 
Their  fiiminits  arc  diredicd  obliquely  forward  towards  the 
eyes,  in  whicli  they  terminate,  and  llms  anfwcr  to  the  optic 
nerves  by  tlieir  anterior  extremities.  The  middle  and  ante- 
rior part  of  thefc  lobes  alfo  produce  fome  filaments  for  the 
parts  of  the  mouth.  I’olleriorly,  the  brain  detaches  two 
cords,  whieli  embrace  the  trfophagus  as  they  pais  below  it. 
Tiiey  unite  at  the  origin  of  the  breaft  in  a tetragonal  gan- 


glion : each  of  the  angles  of  which  produces  or  receive* 
feveral  nerves.  The  anterior  receives  the  two  cords  which 
come  from  the  brain';  the  pofterior,  the  two  which  are  the 
continuation  of  the  medullary  cord.  Each  lateral  angle  pro- 
duces a fafciculiis,  compofed  of  four  nerves,  which  arc  di- 
redfed  to  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft  and  anterior  feet.  We 
obferve  one  of  them  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  coxa. 

The  two  nerves  produced  by  the  pofterior  angle  of  the 
fecond  ganglion  proceed  in  a parallel  diredfion  backward. 
I'laving  arrived  in  the  breaft  above  the  horny  appendix,  to 
which  the  mufcles  of  the  coxx  of  the  intermediate  and  pof- 
terior feet  are  attached,  they  fwell  into  a large  round  gan- 
glion, confiderably  more  voluminous  than  the  brain.  A vaft 
number  of  nerves  are  detached  from  the  edges  of  this  gan- 
glion, like  folar  rays.  The  two  moft  remarkable  filaments 
are  exceedingly  long  and  (lender.  They  extend  from  the 
breaft  nearly  as  far  as  the  anus  : we  have  obferved  them,  to 
terminate  by  three  minute  branches  in  the  parts  of  generation 
of  the  male,  furnifhing,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  filaments 
to  the  adjacent  parts.  AH  the  other  filaments,  which  pro- 
ceed from  this  third  and  laft  ganglion,  are  deftined  to  the 
mufcles.  We  can  very  plainly  diftinguifh  thofe  that  belong 
to  the  middle  and  intermediate  feet,  as  they  are  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  others. 

D.  Lepidoptera.  — In  the  Zig  zag  Moth  (^Phaldna  Dfpar, 
Linn.) — Thei  brain  in  this  fpccies  is  almoft  fpheiical.  We, 
however,  perceive  a longitudinal  furrow  on  the  middle  line. 
Its  anterior  part  produces  fome  exceedingly  flendi-r  nerves. 
There  are  two  large  optic  nerves  on  the  fides,  which  pro- 
ceed into  the  concavity  of  the  ey'e,  where  they  terminate  by 
a bulb,  which  produces  a great  number  of  filaments. 

The  cefophagus  paffes  immediately  behind  the  brain, 
through  a fmail  triangular  interval,  the  pofterior  fides  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  two  cords  of  the  medulla.  Thefe 
cords  afterwards  unite,  and  proceed  in  the  form  of  a finglc 
trunk,  on  the  middle  part  of  which  we  perceive  only  a lon- 
gitudinal furrow.  Arrived  in  the  corfelet,  it  forms  a gan- 
glion, the  furface  of  which  is  reddifh.  This  ganglion  pro- 
duces two  nerves  poftcriorlyq  which  leave  between  them  an 
interval  that  affords  a paffage  for  the  horny  appendices  to 
which  the  mufcles  of  the  coxx  are  attached.  The  two  cords 
again  unite  behind  thefe  appendices  in  the  fame  cavity  of  the 
breaft,  and  produce  a much  larger  ganglion,  the  lateral  parts 
of  which  furnifti  nerves  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings  and 
feet.  It  is  prolonged  pofteriorly  into  a fingle  cord,  which 
again  enlarges  when  it  arrives  above  the  articulation  of  the 
breaft  with  the  abdomen  into  a third  ganglion. 

It  fliould  be  remarked,  that  this  large  ganglion,  which  has 
the  form  of  a heart,  is  the  only  one,  befides  the  brain,  of  a 
completely  white  colour.  All  the  others  exhibit  darker 
(hades,  and  wc  obferve  in  them,  when  viewed  by  a glafs^ 
reddifti  points  more  or  lefs  elongated  and  fiimous,  thatrefem- 
ble  the  blood-veffels  of  injefted  glands. 

The  third  ganglion  is  prolonged  into  a fingle  cord,  which 
produces  a fourth  ganglion  above  the  firft  ring  of  the  abdo- 
men. I'lie  latter,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fucceed  it,  detach  on 
each  fide  a long  (lender  nerve  which  pa(fes  under  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  threads  of  the 
woof  pafs  through  the  warp  in  cloth.  Their  diredtion  is 
completely  tranfverfe.  The  fifth  ganglion  does  not  differ 
from  the  preceding.  It  is  prolonged  into  a fingle  cord,  upon 
which  we  can  ftill  very  diftinclly  perceive  the  longitudinal 
furrow'.  It  is  fituated  in  the  middle  part  of  the  third  ring 
of  the  abdomen.  The  (ixth  ganglion  is,  in  every  refpedf, 
fimilar  to  the  preceding  ; it  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
fourth  ring.  Finally,  the  lewenlh  and  laft  ganglion  is  nuich 
larger  than  thofe  that  precede  it  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  an 
Y "2  -oval 
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«val  form,  and  fituated  upon  the  tuniila  that  terminates  the 
fifth  abdominal  ring  pofteriorly.  Befides  the  nerves  intend- 
ed for  the  niiifcles  of  the  fifth  ri-ng,  which  are  detached 
from  this  ganglion  in  two  diftinft  parts,  it  produces  four 
ether  pairs  polleriorly.  Thefe  nerves  appear  to  be  cliilri- 
bnted  to  the  parts  of  generation,  and  to  the  mulcles  of  tlie 
lall  abdominal  rings,  which,  in  the  female,  are  elongated 
like  a tail  to  afliit  in  laying  eggs. 

E.  Neuroptera. — The  infefts  with  naked  wings,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hymenoptera,  ncuroptera,  and  diptera,  which  have 
fre(juentl-y  very  large  eyes,  liavc  alfo  the  optic  nerves  of  a 
proportional  frze.  This  is  particularly  oblervable  in  the 
dragon  flies.  Their  brain  is  formed  of  two  very  fmall  lobes ; 
but  their  optic  nerves  are  dilated  into  the  form  of  two  large 
plates,  which  have  the  figure  of  a kidney,  and  which  is  fpread 
upon  all  the  itmer  furface  of  the  eye  next  the  head.  Tlie 
remainder  of  their  medullary  cord  is  exceedingly  (lender, 
and  furnifhed  with  twelve  or  thirteen  fmall  g-anglia,  the  lall 
of  which  is,  as  ufual,  conncfled  with  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion. 

E.  Hymenoptera. — The  brain  of  the  bee  is  fmall,  and 
divided  into  four  lobes.  It  produces  immediately  the  nerves 
which  are  dillributed  to  tlie  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  two  large  optic  nerves  which  are  dilated  and  applied 
behind  each  eye  as  in  the  dragon  flies.  There  are  afterwards 
feven  ganglia,  three  of  which  are  in  the  corfelet,  and  four 
in  tlie  abdomen.  The  nerves  of  the  lall  chiefly  lupply  the 
parts  of  generation. 

G.  Diptera. — The  apiforni  fly  i^Mufea  tenax,  YAnn.")  has 
9 fmall  brain,  formed  of  two  lobes,  w'hich  are  fituated  very 
clofe  together,  but  dillinguifhed  by  a longitudinal  furrow  ; 
the  anterior  part  produces  a large  nerve,  which  is  afterwards 
dillributed  to  the  antennse  and  tlie  probofeis. 

The  optic  nerves  are  very  thick,  cylindrical,  and  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  length  of  the  brain,  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
which  they  reft  ; they  terminate  at  their  extremities  in  very 
large  bulbs,  which  correfpond  to  the  breadth  of  the  eyes. 

The  firft  ganglion  of  tke  medulla  is  produced  by  two 
cords,  which  come  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  brain,  and 
embrace  the  oefophagus  as  a collar ; it  is  very  (lender,  and 
fituated  in  the  breaft  ; it  furnilhes  a pair  of  filaments  to  the 
Buifcles  of  the  anterior  feet. 

The  fecond  and  the  following  ganglia,  in  all  three  in  nnm- 
her,  are  miited  to  each  other  merely  by  a lingle  cord.  The 
lall  ganglion  is  one-half  larger  than  that  which  precedes  it. 
Pofteriorly  it  produces  eight  or  nine  filaments,  which  are 
intended  for  the  parts  near  the  anus  ; the  firft  of  the  three 
is  fituated  in  the  breaft,  where  it  furnilhes  nerves  for  tlie 
mufcles  of  the  wings  and  the  feet  ; the  other  two  ganglia 
are  in  the  abdomen  ; the  lail  but  one  is  placed  above  the 
union  of  the  third  ring  with  the  fourth  ; and  the  lall  on  the 
ihterior  and  inferior  edge  of  the  fifth  ring. 

In  the  hornet-fly  {AJilus  cral/roniformis)  we  alfo  obferve  a 
fingle  cord  uniting  the  abdominal  ganglia,  which  are  lix  in 
number. 

The  brain  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  fyrphus  ; but  the  bulbs, 
formed  by  the  optic  nerves,  are  ftill  broader,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  eyes  they  have  to  invell. 

id.  Cnathaptera. — In  the  great  fcolopendra  {Scolopetulra 
morfitans)  the  brain  has  a very  lingular  form  ; it  is,  as  ufual, 
compoled  of  two  lobes,  which  are  almoft  fpherical  ; it  pro- 
duces laterally  the  optic  nerves,  which  are  very  llicrt,  and 
irtay  be  ohlerved  to  divide  long  before  they  reach  the  eye. 
'The  filaments  are  four  in  nmnher  ; hut  two  nerves  arife  an- 
teriorly, which  are  fo  very  thick,  that  tlicy  appear  a part 
«)f  the  brain,  to  which  they  aij;  equal  in  diameter.  Thefe 
Ik-rvcs  are  particulaily  intended  for  the  antcunx,  into  which 
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we  obferve  them  enter,  and  in  which  they  may  be  followed 
on  account  of  their  magnitude. 

The  two  cords  which  embrace  the  oefophagus  proceed 
direiftly  downward,  and  form  a large  ganglion  at  the  union 
of  the  firft  ring  with  the  head.  The  firft  ganglion  produces 
two  nerves  pofteriorly,  and  feveral  towards  the  iides.  A 
ganglion,  precifely  of  tlie  fame  fliape,  is  placed  above  each 
of  the  articulations  : thus  there  are,  in  all,  twenty-four  very 
dillimfl  ganglia  ; the  lall  of  all  is  fmallell,  nearell  the  pre- 
ceding, and  feems  to  float  in  the  abdomen  ; each  detaches 
three  pairs  of  nerves  ; one  which  alcends  towards  the  head, 
a fecond  which  runs  tranfverfelv  ; both  thefe  are  diilributed 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  : the  third  defeends,  and  then 
proceeds  backwards  and  upwards  ; it  furnilhes  filaments  to 
the  lateral  mufcles,  and  to  thofe  of  the  back. 

Oryrans  of  Serife. — ^Ve  have  very  little  to  obferve  on  this 
fubjcdl,  in  addition  to  what  will  be  found  in  the  article 
ENTOMOi.OftV,  under  the  divifions,  Organs  ofTaJle,  Palpi^ 
Olfudory  Organs,  Dyes,  Stemmata,  Organs  of  Hearing. 

Few  fiibjedls  in  comparative  anatomy  and  phyiiology  have 
given  rife  to  more  various  and  contradiftory  opinions,  than 
the  organs  of  fenfe  in  fome  clafl'es  of  animals.  Much  mif- 
imderllanding  on  this  point  has  clearly  arifen  from  the  in- 
conliderate  application  to  animals,  of  inferences  drawn  from 
the  Iiiiinan  fubjebl.  Thus,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  thofe 
which  poftels  a tongue,  mull  have  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
tailing  ; and  that  the  fenfe  of  fmell  mull  be  wanting,  where 
we  are  unable  to  afeertain  the  exillence  of  a nofe.  Oblerva- 
tion  and  refleflion  will  foon  convince  us,  that  the  tongue,  in 
many  cafes  (in  the  ant-eaters  among  mammalia,  and  almolt 
univerfally  in  birds)  cannot,  from  its  fiibftanee  andinechanifin,, 
be  confidered  as  an  organ  of  talle  ; but  mull  be  fubfervient 
merely  to  the  ingellion  and  deglutition  of  the  food.  Again,- 
in  feveral  animals,  particularly  among  infetls,  an  acute  fenfe 
of  Imell  feems  to  exift,  although  no  part  can  be  pointed  out- 
in  the  head,  which  analogy  would  juilify  us  in  deferibing  as- 
a nofe. 

However  univerfally  animals  may  pofiefs  that  feeling,, 
which  makes  them  fenlible  to  tlie  imprelfions  of  warmth  and 
cold,  very  few  poffefs,  like  the  human  fiibjedft,  organs  cx- 
clulively  appropriated  to  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  cxprctsly 
coiillrudled  for  the  purpofe  of  feeling,  examining,  and  ex- 
ploring the  qualities  of  external  objects.  This  fenfe  appears, 
according  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge,  to  exill 
only  in  three  clalfes  of  the  animal  kingdom  ; viz.  iiv  moll 
of  the  mammalia,  in  a few  birds,  and  probably  in  infects.. 
All  the  obfervations  and  invelligations  of  the  ftrnftnre  of 
the  antennvc,  thofe  peculiar  organs  which  exift  univerfally 
in  the  more  perfedl  infetls;  and  of  tlie  ufe  which  thefe 
animals  generally  apply  them  to  ; lead  us  inevitably  to  the 
conclulion,  that  they  real  y are,  what  tlieir  German  name 
implies  (Fuhlhorncr  ; the  literal  tranllation  of  which  is  feel- 
ing lioriis)  proper  organs  of  touch  ; by  which  the  animal 
examines  and  explores  furrounding  objccls.  Such  organs 
are  particularly  uecelfary  to  infedls,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fenfibility  of  their  external  coat,  which  is  goncrallv  of  a 
horny  conliilcnce  ; and  alio  from  their  eyes  being  deftitute 
in  moll  inftances  of  tlie  power  of  motion. 

AVe  are  not  warranted  in  coiilidering  the  tongue  as  an 
organ  of  talle  in  all  animals,  becaiife  it  is  fubfervient  to  that 
funClion  in  the  human  fubjedl,  and  in  fome  other  inftances. 
AVe  liave  already  ohlerved,  tlint  this  organ,  in  many  cafes, 
fei  ves  merely  for  taking  in  the  food  ; and  it  is  at  leaft  very 
doubtful  whether  it  policlfes  the  fenfe  of  talle  in  many  others. 
Yet,  on  the  contrary,  we  fliould  not  be  warranted  in  deny- 
ing the  exillence  of  the  fenfe  in  thefe  animals,  nor  even  in  fuch 
as  are  entirely  dellituti-  of  a tongue  j ior  this  function  may 
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te  exercifed  by  other  parts.  The  organ  which  is  commonly 
confidered  as  the  tongue  of  infefts,  merely  fcrves  for  taking 
in  the  food.  But  the  accurate  obfervations  of  profeflor 
Knoch,  (in  his  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Infedls, 
in  German,)  renders  it  very  probable,  that  the  pollerior 
pair  of  palpi,  or  feelers,  poirelTes  the  power  of  talle  in  feveral 
of  tins  clafs. 

Numerous  fafts  have  long  ago  proved,  that  feveral  infects 
can  diftinguifh  the  odorous  properties  of  bodies,  even  at  con- 
fulerable  diltances.  But  the  organ  in  which  this  fenfe 
refides,  has  not  liitlierto  been  clearly  pointed  out.  Since 
all  red-blooded  terreflrial  animals  finell  only  through  tlie 
medium  of  the  air  which  they  take  in  in  infpiration,  leveral 
naturalills  have  fuppofed,  that  the  lligmata  of  infecfs  are  to 
be  confidered  as  organs  of  fmelling.  Others  afcribe  this 
office,  and  with  fome  probability,  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
palpi. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  feveral  infefts  poffefs  the  fenfe  of 
hearing,  but  the  organ  of  tliis  fenfe  is  very  doubtful.  In 
fome  of  the  larger  animals  ot  the  genus  cancer,  a part  can 
be  diftinguiflied  which  feems  to  be  analogous  to  the  vefti- 
bulum  of  the  former  claffes.  A fmall  bony  tube  is  found 
on  each  fide  at  the  root  of  the  palpi ; its  external  opening 
is  clofed  by  a finer  membrane  ; and  it  contains  a membranous 
lining,  on  which  a nerve,  arifing  from  a common  branch 
with  that  of  the  antennas,  is  expanded.  The  latter  circuin- 
Uance  might  favour  an  opinion,  that  the  antennx  themfelves 
are  organs  of  hearing:  but  this  is  refuted  by  confidcring  the 
exquifite  fenfe  of  hearing,  which  fome  infefts  poffefs,  who 
have  no  true  antennae,  as  the  fpiders  ; and  by  experiments 
on  others,  which  fhew  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  not 
weakened  by  removing  the  antennae. 

The  compound  eyes  and  the  (lemmata  have  been  deferibed 
in  the  article  Entomology.  The  former  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent numbers  in  mod  of  the  aptera,  as  alfo  in  the  larvae 
of  many  winged  infects.  When  thefe  undergo  the  lad  or 
complete  metamorphofis,  and  receive  their  wings,  they  gain 
at  the  fame  time  the  large  compound  eyes.  Several  genera 
of  winged  infi*cls,  and  aptera  (as  the  larger  fpccies  of  mo- 
noculi ) have  ilemmata  befides  their  compound  eyes.  Far- 
ther invefligation  is  neceffary  to  fliew  how  thefe  eyes  enable 
the  infect  to  fee  ; and  to  determine  the  diftinclions  between 
two  fuch  very  different  organs.  Blumenbach  confiders  that 
the  Ilemmata  are  defigned  tor  feeing  near  objects,  and  .lie 
polyedrous  eyes  tor  dillant  ones  ; becaufe  butterflies  have 
the  latter  only  in  their  winged  or  perfect  date,  while  in  the 
caterpillar  date  they  have  only  ileminata.  Fie  acknowledges, 
however,  that  tliis  opinion  is  very  doubtful,  becaufe  fome 
infects,  which  live  completely  underground,  as  tlie  mole- 
cricket  (gryllus  gryllotalpa,  Linn.)  have  both  kinds  of 
organs. 

On  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  in  this  clafs,  the  reader  may 
confult  Lehmann,  de  fcnfibqs  extenns  animaliiDn  exfan- 
guium:  cornmentatio  premio  regis  ornata,  Goetting.  1793, 
qto.  F.  J.  Schclver  verfuch  ciner  naturgefchich'e  der  'i.HiCs 
wcrkzeuge  bey  den  InfeCten  und  Wiinnera  ; Effay  towards 
the  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe  in  InfeCts  and 
Vermes;  Goetting.  lyyS,  8vo  L- hmann  de  antennis  in- 
fedtorum,  1799,  8vo.  Knoch’s  neue  beytrage  zu  der 
Infectenkunde  ; Chmtributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Inledls. 

Organs  of  the  digejllve  Fun3ions. — For  a general  account 
of  Uic  pa; \s  about  the  mouth  and  their  jioinenclature.  Ice 
Entomology. 

Jazvs  of  the  Crujlacca. — Mole  of  the  genus  cancer  have  at 
their  mouth  five  or  iix  pairs  of  organs,  which  mull  be  re- 
garded as  jaws,  linee  they  move  laterally^  in  a horizontal 
plane ; they  are  placed  iucceffively  one  over  tiic  other,  and 


the  mod  exterior  has  been  called  by  fome  anatamids  the 
lip,  but  wrongly  ; linee  it  is  not  fingle,  and  the  two  parts 
which  compofe  it  have  lateral  motion  like  the  others.  All 
thefe  jaws  are  articulated  under  the  thorax,  anteriorly  with 
refpeft  to  the  feet,  of  which  they  feem  to  continue  the  feries 
in  front  ; and  each  of  them  has,  on  the  inner  fide  of  its  root, 
a membranous  plate,  which,  flipping  under  the  lateral  border 
of  the  thorax,  between  the  anterior  braiicliiie,  ferves  to  (epa- 
rate  their  lobes,  and  to  comprefs  them  in  the  aft  of  rclpiration. 
The  feet  have  iimilar  lamiiias  for  the  pollerior  branchiae,  but 
they  are  deficient  in  thole  ipecies  which  have  the  brancliix 
under  the  tail,  as  the  fqiiilla.  (Fab.) 

Thefe  jaws,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  one  or  two 
mod  interior  parts,  are  formed  of  two  divifions ; of  one,  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  jaw,  and  another,  which  is  its  dor- 
fal  palpus  or  feeler.  The  latter  is  more  elongated,  and  ter- 
minates in  an  articulated  and  pointed  thread  : the  other  has 
at  its  end,  but  in  the  two  firll  pairs  only',  a feeler  which  does 
not  end  in  a pointed  bridle  like  the  otlier.  This  arrange- 
ment is  common  to  the  crab,  loblter,  cray-fifh,  hermiteral, 
and,  in  general,  to  all  the  crullacea  dccapoda  of  Latreille. 
In  the  firll  the  outer  jaw  is  flattened,  and  joined  fo  well  to 
the  correfpoiiding  piece  and  to  its  feeler,  that  the  four  pieces 
together  form  a kind  of  fliield,  which  covers  all  tlie  other 
jaws.  But  in  the  lobder  and  cray-lifh  the  outer  jaw  is  prif- 
matic  and  llrong  ; and  the  divifions  of  the  feeler  being  nearly 
as  large  as  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the  whole  together  refem- 
bles  a loot,  and  has  often  been  deferibed  as  fuch  by  the 
ancient  naturalills. 

Ill  the  crullacea  dccapoda,  the  fecond  jaw,  reckoning  from 
tlie  outer  one,  rofembles  the  firll,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
excejrt  that  it  is  fmaller,  and  that  its  inner  edge  is  extenuated 
and  ciliated,  inllead  of  being  denticulated.  Tlie  body  of 
tlie  third  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  the  fourth  into  four,  and 
the  fifth  into  two  ; all  thefe  three  are  thin  and  ciliated. 
The  palpi  of  the  two  latter  have  generally  a fimple  point  in- 
llead of  a thread.  The  fixth  is  merely  a fmall,  oval,  mem- 
branous plate,  without  cilia  or  palpus.  Some  varieties  arc  oh- 
fei-ved  in  the  number  and  figure  of  the  jaws  in  the  cruflacea. 
Thus,  among  tlie  dccapoda,  the  Icyllarus  (Fab  ) has  no 
thread-like  procefs  on  tiie  dorfal  piece  of  the  two  firll  jaws  ; 
tlie  third  is  undivided,  and  the  fourth  only’  divided  into  two 
without  a dorfal  piece  in  either.  Tlie  fifth  and  kill  is  the 
ufual  fmall  oval  plate.  Among  the  branchiopoda  there  are 
Hill  more  remarkable  differences  : in  the  fquilla  (Fab.)  the 
two  firll  jaws  are  extremely  llendcr  and  elongated,  have  the 
form  of  feet,  and  are  terminated  by  a dilated  rounded  arti- 
culation, and  a moveable  book.  They  really’  perform  the 
office  of  feet,  and  not  of  jaws,  and  haw  no  dorfal  palpi. 
Tlie  third  is  a long  plate,  with  three  notches  on  its  inner 
edge.  The  fourth  is  bifid;  its  inner  lobe  is  ciliated;  the 
external  is  pointed,  and  has  011  its  dorlal  lurface  a fmall  oval 
palpus  of  a fingle  articulation,  'i'he  fifth  and  lad  is  a 
fimple  plate. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  varieties,  it  is  Hill  true  that  all 
the  crullacea  have  many  pairs  of  jaws,  very’  different  from 
each  other  in  their  funftions  ; and  that  thefe  organs  muff 
aft  on  the  food,  and  prepare  it  for  the  proper  maflication  in 
a peculiar  manner.  In  laft,  over  all  thefe  organs  are  found 
the  true  mandibles,  which  are  very  flrong  in  all  the  gimera. 
'I'he  triturating  part  varies  in  form.  Iti  the  lobfler  and  cray'- 
filh  tliere  is  on  the  inlide  a blunt  and  truly  molar  furfacc, 
and  on  the  outlide  a cutting  edge  divided  into  three  rounded 
denticulations.  In  the  hermit  crab  the  denticul-tioiis  are 
pointed  and  feparale.  In  tlie  crab  there  is  a continuous 
cutting  edge.  The  fcyllarus  (Fab.)  has  two  feparate  den- 
tiailalions  j a pointed  oue  in  front,  und  a blunt  oue  behind. 

The 
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Tlie  I\rufture  of  the  niandible  is  the  mod  fingular  in  the  The  other  mufcle  is  inferted  in  a particular  eminence  near 
fqiiilla.  It  is  divided  into  tw'o  parts;  an  anterior  one  con-  the  middle  of  the  oppofite  or  fixed  edge.  Its  fibres  arc 
cealed  under  the  lip,  directed  according  to  the  axis  of  the  fhort  and  mimerous.  They  pafs  downwards  and  backwards, 
body,  pointed,. and  having  tu'o  rows  of  fmall  denticulations  ; and  are  fixed  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  bony  cafe  of 
a pollerior  tranfverfe  one,  with  the  cutting  edge  diredted  the  cheft.  Their  contraction  will  produce  a contrary  effedt 
from  below  upwards,  and  poiTefling  a row  of  ftronger  denti-  to  that  of  the  preceding  mufcle  ; that  is  to  fay,  it  will  draw 
culations.  Ail  thefe  mandibles  have  feelers : they  are  com-  the  edge  of  the  mandible  away  from  that  of  the  oppofite 
pofed  of  three  articulations,  and  dilated  at  the  end  in  the  fide. 

4obfters,  crabs,  &c. ; of  three  articulations,  and  pointed  in  There  appear  to  be  two  other  mufcles  in  the  crab,  having 
the  fquilla  ; of  a fingle  piece  in  the  fcyllarus,  &c.  the  fame  fundfions  ; but  they  are  fituated  at  the  articulated 

Tlie  entomollracea  vary  ftill  more  tlian  the  ordinary  cruf-  extremity  of  the  mandible.  Each  articulation  of  the  feeler 
tacea.  The  molucca  crab  (monoculns  polyphemus,  Linn.),  contains  two  mufcles,  a flexor  and  an  extenfor  ; of  which 
has  five  pairs  of  maxillae,  fhort,  comprefled,  and  covered  with  the  former  is  the  largeft.  The  flexor  is  placed  in  the 
fmall  fpines  ; eac.h  poifefiing  a very  large  palpus  like  a foot,  bi-oadeil  part  of  the  concavity  of  the  mandible  : it  is  in- 
with  four  articulations,  terminated  by  a pincer  like  that  of  ferted  in  a fmall  bony  tendon  fituated  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  fore-feet  of  the  crab  and  lobfter.  The  pincers  of  the  the  articulation.  The  extenfor  is  more  flender,  and  attached 
firll  pair  are  very  large  in  the  male.  Thofe  of  the  laft  are  to  the  fixed  edge  of  the  mandible ; it  is  attached  by  a long 
fmall,  and  accompanied  by  fome  fcaly  laminoe.  In  front  of  and  flender  tendon  to  the  pollerior  edge  of  tlie  articulation 
thefe  m.axillae  is  the  upper  lip,  of  a prifmatic  figure,  having  of  the  firll  piece.  The  mufcles  of  the  two  other  pieces  of 
two  palpi  conipofcd  of  two  pieces,  and  terminated  by  pin-  the  feeler  are  arranged  nearly  in  the  fame  manner, 
cers.  The  lower  lip  is  bcliind  the  lall  pair  of  maxillae,  and  The  maxilla:  are  moved  from  within  outwards,  and  reci- 
is  formed  of  two  denticulated  plates.  The  monoculns  apus  procally,  by  mufcles  analogous  to  thofe  which  we  have  juft 
has  two  ftrong  and  toothed  mandibles,  then  two  pairs  of  deferibed  as  belonging  to  the  mandibles ; and  the  pieces 
fmall  maxilite  without  palpi,  and  lallly  twenty-fix  other  which  compofe  them,  when  they  confift  of  fevcral  articula-. 
pairs  of  broad  plates  refenibling  maxillae  by  their  bafes,  and  tions,  contain  in  their  interior  tw'o  mufcles,  an  extenfor  and 
branchis  in  the  reft  of  their  extent,  and  of  which  the  firll  a flexor,  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  legs, 
has  four  palpi  refembling  articulated  brillles  : three  of  thefe  Moreover,  each  of  the  maxillae,  and  particularly  of  the 
are  very  long,  and  have  been  taken  by  fome  for  antennae,  lower  ones,  has,  on  the  piece  correfponding  to  the  hip  in  the 
Thefe  twenty-fix  pairs  of  plates  occupy  nearly  the  whole  legs,  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  laminae  diredled  inte- 
under  furface  of  the  body.  riorly  to  the  cavity  of  the  branchiae ; thefe  will  be  confidered 

The  fmaller  entomollracea  have  been  very  little  examined  in  the  account  of  refpiration. 
in  refpedl  to  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  family  of  the  Jaws  of  InfeBs.  — ill.  In  the  Gnathaptera  (Cuvier.) 
onifei  refembles  the  crullacea  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  — This  order  obferves  no  common  law,  like  all  thofe  which 
jaws,  as  by  their  four  antennx  ; perhaps  it  ought  even  to  be  are  founded  on  negative  charadlers  only  ; it  mull  be  divided 
entirely  allociated  to  them.  The  lirll  pair,  which  has  alfo  into  families,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  general  rules.  The 
been  called  the  lower  lip,  although  it  is  clearly  divided  into  firll,  that  of  the  millepedes,  affords  none  ; for  the  iuli  have 
two  halves,  is  plane,  and  covers  all  the  others  : it  has  a very  only  fmall  mandibles,  under  which  is  a conical  piece  cem- 
fmall  feeler  on  its  external  angle.  Next  to  this  come  two  pofed  apparently  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  maxillx  confoli- 
or  three  thin  oblong  pairs,  of  which  the  fccond  is  denticulated  dated  together,  without  any  feeler.  The  fcolopendrx  have 
at  its  end ; thefe  have  no  palpi.  The  mandible  is  llrong,  denti-  fmall  mandibles,  larger  maxillx  without  pa  pi,  a pair  of 
culated,  and  has  a fmall  conical  feeler.  Thefe  organs  are  ex-  palpi  under  them,  and  a large  lower  lip,  of  which  the  arti- 
ceedingly  diminifhed  in  the  parafilic  fpecies,  as  in  the  cymo-  culated  and  pointed  palpi  form  together  a ftrong  pincer. 
thox  (Fab.),  which  have  only  two  pairs  of  maxillx,  like  The  fecond  family,  or  the  arachnids,  has  ftrong  mandibles 
fmall  fcales,  fmall,  conica',  obtnfe  mandibles  without  teeth,  which  cannot  cut,  but  are  armed  at  their  extremity  with  a 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  a fmall  conical  tongue.  The  moveable  hook,  often  forming  a pincer,  with  a prominence 
pycnogonum  ceti  (Fab.)  has  no  viiible  jaws,  although  we  of  the  body  perforated  for  fucking.  The  maxillx  are 
can  ftill  difeern  two  articulated  palpi.  The  proper  place  fcarcely  vifible,  and  only  ferve  to  fupport  pa'pi,  which  are 
of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the  other  pycnogona,  cannot  at  prefent  always  very  long,  and  in  the  form  of  feet,  and  fomethnes 
be  affigned.  But  fome  paralltic  infecls,  which  have  been  ar-  enormous,  as  in  the  fcorpions,  where  they  rcfemble  the  daws 
ranged  among  the  entomollracea,  do  not  belong  to  that  clafs,  of  crabs.  In  the  phrynes,  where  they  furnifli  the  animal 
and  have  a fucker,  like  fleas.  Such  are  the  numerous  calygi  with  a formidable  weapon,  there  is  neither  lower  lip  nor 
(Cuvier)  found  on  the  gills  of  fillies,  &c.  labial  palpi.  We  might  contell  the  propriety  of  calling 

Mufcles  of  the  Jaws. — 'fhe  mandible  is  moved  on  the  cheft  thefe  organs  mandibles,  fince  they  ferve  for  fucking  and  not 
bv  two  mufcles.  One  llrong  and  long  approximates  itsloofe  for  mallicating  ; but  their  pofition,  and  the  analogy  of  other 
edge  to  that  of  the  oppofite  lide,  and  at  tlie  fame  time  elevates  infetls,  forbid  ns  to  refnfe  them  this  name.  I'abricius  has 
it.  It  is  fixed  by  two  dillindl  llelhy  portions  to  the  membrane  founded  the  charadler  of  his  clafs  of  unogata  on  the  fmall 
which  covers  the  thorax  interiorly  above  and  on  the  Tides  of  moveable  hook  which  terminates  them. 

the  llomach.  One  of  thefe  pieces  is  anterior  and  fmaller  : The  third  family,  that  of  the  ricini,  or  fleas  of  birds,  has 

it  is  compofed  of  Ihort  radiated  fibres,  terminating  in  a only  mandibles,  between  which  is  a fmall  rollrum,  and  ap- 
flender  bony  tendon,  articulated  to  the  tendon  of  the  firll  pears  to  have  neither  maxillx  nor  iips.  Thofe  of  the  Icpifma 
portion,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  angular  produ6lion.  and  podura  have  not  been  fnfficiently  examined. 

The  largeil  portion  is  lels  oblique  ; it  is  fituated  between  the  2dly.  In  the  Neuroptini. — 'i'iiis  order  is  not  much  more 
diver  and  llomach  : its  fibres,  more  numerous  and  alfo  ra-  conllant  tlian  the  preceding  in  tiie  forms  of  the  mouths  of 
diated,  terminate  at  the  extremity  and  front  edge  of  the  the  infedls  belonging  to  it.  We  meet  firll  with  the  bean- 
common  bony  tendon,  which  is  itfclf  fi.xed  to  the  middle  of  tiful  family  of  tlie  agnatha,  infefls  dcllined  to  live  fcarcely 
the  loofe  edge  of  the  mandible,  wliii  h it  tends  to  elevate  by  a few  inllants  in  the  perfeft  Hate,  and  poffelTing  merely  what 
<lrawing  it  towards  that  of  the  appolltc  fide.  is  ncccffaiy  for  copulation  .and  laying.  They  have  no  occa- 

fion 
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fKJn  for  eatfngj  and'poflTifs  only  an  imperfect  mouth,  without 
any  mandible,  and  with  membranous  maxillx  attached  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  family  of  the  od<jnataj  or  libelhiloc,  which  are  the 
mod  ftrongly  armed,  and  the  mod  cruel  of  infects,  is  of  a 
nature  quite  oppofite  to  thefe.  Their  mandibles  have  an 
anterior,  hooked,  and,  as  it  were,  cutting  portion,  and  a pof- 
terior  truly  molar  furface,  with  four  pointed  tubercles.  It 
is  curious  to  obferve  in  thefe  infec'tivorous  infefts  the  fame 
characters  as  in  the  quadrupeds  whicli  are  nourifhed  by 
fimilar  food.  The  maxillae  are  divided  into  long  pointed 
denticulations  like  niedlcs,  and  have  palpi  without  articula- 
tions. An  enormous  lower  lip  covers  all  this  apparatus it 
is  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
are  themfelves  fometimes  terminated  in  the  form  of  pincers. 

The  other-  neuroptera  are  lefs  diftinctly  charadterized. 
Thev  have,  in  general,  ftronger  or  weaker  mandibles ; 
maxillae  with  articulated  palpi,  which' are  two  in  number  for 
each  maxilla  in  the  myrmeleon  and  the  afea'aphus,  and  foli- 
tary  in  the  others ; a lower  lip,  terminated  by  a tongue, 
which  is  fimple  in  moll  kinds,  divided  into  four  in  the  termes 
and  pfocus,  having  two  very  large  and  club-fliaped  articu- 
lated palpi  in  the  myrmeleon  ; and  no  particular  characters  in 
the  other  genera. 

The  moil  curious  mouth,  in  this  order  of  infefts,  is  that 
of  the  panorpa.  Its  mandibles  are  fmall,  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  a long  Inout  ; of  which  i!ie  under  part  is  filled  by  a 
lip,  and  very  elong.ited  maxilhe  confolidated  together.  Here 
the  fubdivilion  of  the  lip  commences,  into  the  horny  piece 
(ganache  of  Latreille)  at  tlie  balls,  which  fupports  tlic  la- 
bial palpi,  and  the  tongue,  or  membranous  organ,  placed  at 
the  extremity  between  the  labial  palpi. 

3JIV.  /«  the  Hymmoptera. — This  natural  family,  the  moll 
intcrelling  of  the  infeH  tribe,  by  the  numerous  and  varied 
iiiilinfts  with  which  the  different  fpecies  are  endowed,  has, 
in  the  llru£lure  of  its  mouth,  a cliaraCler  of  which  the  firll 
appearance  has  jiill  been  indicated  in  the  panorpa.  Part  of 
the  balls  of  the  maxillx,  and  the  horny  portion  of  the  lower 
lip  (the  ganache),  are  there  united  by  a membrane,  and  are 
always  moved  together.  Tlie  portion  of  the  jaw  beyond  the 
feeler  covers  th.e  tongue  more  or  lefs,  and  ferves  it  for  a 
fheath,  which  is  fometimes  very  co.mplete. 

The  hymenoptera,  which  fuck  the  ncClar  of  flowers,  may 
be  recognized  by  the  prolongation  of  their  maxillte  and 
lo.'  ver  lip,  which  are  often  much  longer  than  the  head,  but 
admit  of  being  folded  up  fo  as  to  be  withdrawn  under 
tl’.e  produClion  of  the  mandibles.  This  kind  of  organ  is 
fo.Tietimcs  placed  on  a pedicle,  which  admits  of  being  moved 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  may  be  feen  in  the  bee  and 
the  neighbouring  genera.  In  thefe  elongated  trunks  the 
tongue  forms  the  effential  part,  the  true  fucking  tube  ; but 
it  is  always  only  rolled  fo  as  to  form  a half  tube,  and  opens 
longitudinally  below. 

In  the  bee,  one  of  the  articulations  of  the  labial  palpi 
is  prolonged,  and  forms  the  firll  flieath  of  the  tongue ; the 
outer  portion  of  the  jaw  is  prolonged  in  a fimilar  way  to 
form  a fecond  flieath  ; Fabricius  calls  tins  llrudlure  lingua 
(juinquefida.  In  the  Euccra  (Fabr.)  two  fcales  of  ihe 
balls  of  the  tongue,  which  are  clearly  feen  in  tiie  bee, 
where  they  are  very  fmall,  are  prolonged  as  much  as 
the  tongue,  and  the  organ  is  tliercfure  a lingua  feptcnifida. 
I’l  other  genera  the  I ihial  palpi  do  nut  ferve  for  fheailis, 
and  the  trunk  is  therefore  trifid,  as  in  the  fphex  areiiaria, 
&c.  Even  where  the  tongue  is  not  proiongeci  into  a trunk, 
it  is  always  opened  below  ; and  this  is  a i haraf.ier  peculiar 
to  the  hymenoptera,  whence  it  refuks  that  their  mandibles 
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affifl  them  but  little  in  procuring  their  food,  but  fervC* 
them  merely  as  armour,  and  as  inllruments  for  working.  ’ 
What  they  migl.t  chew  would  arrive  with  difficulty  at  the 
under  furface  of  the  tongue  to  be  fwallowed  ; but  the  lat- 
ter organ  imbibes  nutritious  matter  in  the  liquid  form,  or  in 
a llate  of  minute  divifion,  as  the  pollen  of  plants,  &c. 
Thefe  genera  with  Ihort  tongues  prefent  very  interefting 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  organ.  It  is  fometimes  fimple 
and  conical,  as  in  the  evania,  or  formed  like  an  oval  fpoon, 
as  in  the  firex,  the  mutilla,  and  tlie  hornet,  or  dilated  and 
grooved,  as  in  the  leucopfis,  or  divided  into  three  pieces,  as 
ill  tlie  tenthredo,  or  into  three  conical  and  villous  bridles, 
as  in  the  fcolia,  or  more  or  lefs  equally  and  deeply  divided 
into  three  or  four  lobes,  as  in  the  vefpje,  and  tr.oil  of  the 
genera  feparated  from  that  of  fphex,  &c.  I'liele  diiTerent 
configurations  determine  the  kind  of  food  which  the  animal ' 
employs,  and  the  ficuations  in  which  it  procures  it.  The 
differences  of  the  maxiha  are  lefs  important : it  forms  in 
front  merely  a fcaly  piece,  covering  the  tongue  above,  and 
h.iving  its  length  proportioned  to  that  of  the  tongue. 

The  palpi  vary  more  in  their  abfolute  and  relative  length, 
in  the  form  and  number  of  their  articulations.  The  bee 
has  exceedingly  fmall  maxillary  paliii.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  firex,  but  the  labial  palpi  are  here  large  and 
club-fhaped.  Mod  others  have  them  filiform  or  fetaceous, 
and  with  feveral  joints.  The  upper  lips  fometimes  alfumes 
a peculiar  form  for  a particular  office.  In  the  leaf-cutting 
bees,  for  example,  it  forms  a fcaly  fliield,  protefting  the 
trunk,  upon  which  it  is  folded  back,  that  it  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  edge  of  the  leaf  wliich  the  mandibles  cut. 

qthly.  /« /ir  6Wro//<ra.— Thefe,  akhough  they  are  cx- 
ceflively  numerous,  form  a natural  order.  Their  lower  lip 
is  not  placed  between  the  maxillx,  as  in  the  preceding  or- 
der, but  really  below,  fo  as  to  conceal  a part  of  them, 
when  the  mouth  is  obferved  from  below  ; conlequently  they 
are  articulated  between  the  lip  and  the  mandibles,  and  not 
fufpended  W'ith  the  lip  in  a common  membrane,  as  is  t!ie 
caie  in  the  hymenoptera.  The  opening  of  the  pharynx  is 
alfo  formed  upon  the  tongue,  and  not  below'  it,  as  in  the 
hymenoptera,  fo  that  the  produce  of  mallication  takes  tlrat 
direflion  naturally.  Such  are  the  true  characters  of  the 
moutii  in  this  order  ; but  that  of  having  the  maxilla  free 
from  adhefion  to  the  lip  is  not  exclulive,  as  Fabricius  feems 
to  have  fuppofed,  w’hen  he  founded  on  this  idea  the  name 
of  eleutherata,  which  he  has  given  to  thele  infedls. 

There  feems  to  be  only  one  family  in  this  order,  of  whicli 
the  charadler  is  ' determined  in  a llriking  manner  by  the 
organization  of  its  mouth  ; it  is  that  of  the  carnivora.  All 
of  thefe  have  prominent  mandibles  and  maxillse,  which  are 
alfo  hooked  and  cutting,  four  maxillary  and  two  labial 
palpi  ; confequently  they  are  terrible  enemies  to  other  in- 
fefls.  The  chief  c’rcumllancc,  by  whicii  they  are  dillin- 
guifli'-*d  from  each  other,  is  the  figure  of  the  horny  and 
membranous  part  of  the  tongue,  which  are  more  or  lefs  lo- 
bated  : they  may  alfo  differ  in  fome  unimportant  acceffory, 
as  the  fpines  of  the  maxillie,  &c. 

Another  family,  as  natural  as  the  preceding  in  all  the  cir- 
cumflanccs  of  its  external  and  internal  organization,  that  of 
the  lameliicornia,  pollefles  fcarcelv  any  common  charadlcrs 
in  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  Some  have  enormous  projedling 
mandible?,  more  or  lefs  refcmbling  tiie  horns  of  the  Hag 
(i'ucaiuis)  ; others  have  only  fhort  but  flrong  mandibles 
(tlie  dung-beetles,  geotriipes  (f  Latreille);  in  others  they 
are  membranous  and  fcarcely  vifible  (the  cetoniie,  Fabr.  the 
fcarabxi,  the  cepris.) 

Some  have  Itroiig  maxillae  well  furniffied  witb  teeth  (the 

melolonthx. 
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Hj?lplonih*,  Fabr.)  ; otbers  have  them  fimply  ciliated  (the 
cetonix),  or  in  the  form  of  a pencil  (the liicani.) 

Tlie  fame  variations  take  place  in  the  lips  and  palpi,  and 
are  not  merelv  obfervccl  between  the  different  genera.  For, 
although  great  pains  liave  been  taken  to  fiibdivide  this  fa- 
mily into  numerous  genera,  none  of  thefe  arrangements  are 
founded  on  a perfeflly  limilar  conformation  of  the  mouth. 
Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  imprafticabiiity  of  the 
project,  fo  relolutely  perfiiled  in  for  thirty  years  by  M. 
Fabricins,  of  ellablifliing  a method  of  infediology  on  the 
conformation  of  the  mouth  only. 

A third  natural  family  of  the  coleoptera,  that  of  the 
roffricornia,  is  characterized  by  having  its  mouth  at  the  end  of 
a long  fnotit.  Such  of  the  others  as  arc  well  detertiiined, 
for  e.xample,  the  herbivora,  the  lignivora,  &c.  have  no  ffrik- 
ing  character  common  to  all  the  genera,  although  there  is  a 
certain  refemblance. 

The  different  configurations  of  the  palpi,  of  the  horny 
and  membrannus  portions  of  the  tongue,  of  the  maxil- 
• Ix,  &c.  have  been  carefully  deferibed  by  naturalifts  ; but 
tbeir  labours  have  not  liitlierto  furnilhed  any  general  remarks 
wbich  fuit  our  prefent  purpofe. 

5thly.  In  the  Orthoptera. — This  order  is  very  uniform  in 
the  llruCturc  of  the  mouth;  it  poffelfes  always  flrong 
mandibles  and  maxillx,  under  which  is  the  lower  lip.  A 
moveable  upper  lip  covers  the  mandibles  more  or  lefs  com- 
pletely. The  maxillx  are  Itrongly  dentictilatcd,  and  have 
always  an  articulated  feeler,  and  another  not  articulated, 
.which  fometimes  grows  fo  broad  as  to  cover  and  protect 
the  maxillx,  whence  it  has  been  called  galea  : but  often  it 
is  as  flender  as  a thread.  The  lower  lip  has  always  two 
articulated  palpi,  between  which  is  a more  or  lefs  divided 
tongue.  The  pharynx  opens  upon  the  tongue,  as  in  the 
coleoptera,  not  under,  as  in  the  hvmcnoptera  ; fo  that  thefe 
infedts  are  true  mafficators  : the  ]iriiicipal  differences  of 

the  genera  are  founded  on  the  diviftoii  of  the  part  called 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  por- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  mantis  there  are  four,  pointed  and 
equal:  in  the  phafma  the  two  middle  ones  are  much  the 
fhortell:.  The  achetx,  locuitx,  and  acridia  of  Fabricius, 
have  the  two  outer  ones  broad  and  rounded  ; and  the  in- 
termediate one  fnort  and  pointed.  The  biattx  and  the 
forficulx  have  two  oblong  ones;  the  truxalides  (Fabr. ) 
the  grylli,  and  the  pneumorx,  have  only  two  rounded  ones,  &c. 

6thly.  In  the  Larva:  of  InfeSs. — Thefe  organs  are  not  dif- 
tributed  in  the  larvx,  as  in  the  perfedf  infeCts  : many  larvx 
with  jaws  produce  perfeA  infetls,  which  have  none,  fuck 
are  all  thofe  of  the  papilios,  and  feveral  of  the  diptera. 
Different  larvx  have  often  limilar  jaws  when  the  infefts  pro- 
duced from  them  have  very  different  ones  ; as  in  the  whole 
family  of  the  lamellicornia. 

The  larvx  of  inf.'dls  which  go  through  an  incomplete 
metamorpholis,  have  the  fame  kind  of  mouth  as  the  perfect 
inleCfs,  with  the  exception  of  fome  modifications  in  the 
proportions  of  parts  ; thus  the  mouth  of  all  the  orthop- 
tera is  the  fame  in  ilie  three  Hates.  The  change  of  pro- 
portions jutt  mentioned  produces  the  moll  Cenfible  effe£ls  in 
the  neiirop'era  odonata  or  the  libtll;.:lx.  Their  mandibles 
and  maxillx  arc  the  fame  in  the  larva  as  in  the  perfedl  Hate. 
Their  lower  lip  pn-fenls  alfo  the  fame  divifioiis,  but  it  is 
placed  on  a very  !o  g pedicle,  with  an  angular  turn  or 
elbow  in  its  middle,  fo  that  it  remains  commonly  in  its  na- 
tural pofition  under  the  maxillx,  but  the  animal  can,  by 
ilr. lightening  the  curved  pedicle, carry  it  fuddeuly  confiderahly 
forwards;  and,  ns  the  notches  which  terminate  it  wi'l  ferve 
the  purpole  ol  pincers,  they  are  employed  for  feizing  the 


fmall  infetfls  which  come  within  reach.  When  the  libellula 
has  its  wings,  it  no  longer  needs  fuch  an  artifice  : its  lip  is 
fhortened,  and  confined  to  the  ordinary  fundtions. 

The  larvx  of  the  hymenoptera  have  very  fimple  organs 
of  malUcation,  confiffing  principally  of  fmall,  fl'.ort,  and 
llrong  mandibles.  The  mouth  of  the  larvx  of  the  coleop- 
tcra  has  tlie  fame  parts  as  that  of  the  infedts  ; but  they 
are  differently  fhaped.  Thus  the  lucani,  which  in  the  ]>er- 
fedl  (late  have  fuch  enormous  mandibles,  and  fnch  peculiar 
pencil-diapcd  maxillx,  have,  w'hilc  larvx,  a nearly  orbicular 
upper  lip,  immediately  articulated  with  the  front  ; fuort, 
ftrong,  thick,  pointed  mandibles,  (lightly  arched  cxternally 
aiid  on  the  inner  fide  ; towards  their  loofe  extremities  they 
have  three  denticuiations  on  one  plane,  and  towards  their 
bafes  a llriated  and  plane  molar  furfacc  : it  is  plain  that 
thefe  are  in  their  mouth  inffruments  for  cutting  and  chew- 
ing wood.  The  maxillx  are  terminated  by  two  fmall  hooks, 
of  which  one  is  moveable,  a very  fingular  ftrudture,  and 
fupport  a feeler  of  four  articulations.  The  lower  lip  is 
broad,  and  in  a manner  truncated,  and  has  two  palpi  ; each 
compofed  of  two  pieces. 

The  fcarabxi  differ  remarkably  from  the  lucani  in  their 
mouth  ; hut  the  two  genera  agree  ahnoll  entirely  in  the 
mouths  of  the  larvx  ; the  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  of 
the  melolonthx  and  cetonix,  which  are  alfo  very  different 
from  each  other. 

This  fmall  moveable  hook  may  be  confidered  as  a fecond 
maxillary  feeler  ; thefe  larvx  would  then  have  fix,  while 
their  perfedt  infedls  have  only  four.  We  muff  obferve 
alfo,  th.it  the  larvx,  both  of  the  lucani  and  of  the  fcarabxi, 
have  two  llrong  teeth  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  lower  lip 
near  the  jiharynx. 

TJie  prioni  (Fabr.)  wbicli  have  elongated  mandibles  like 
the  lucani,  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  larva  (late. 
There  is  a very  large  upper  lip,  lobated,  rounded,  villous, 
fupported  by  a membranoiis'lamina,  then  two  llrong,  curved, 
cutting  mandibles,  furnilhed  at  their  bafes  with  two  coni- 
cal palpi,  of  which  the  rings  enter  one  into  the  other, 
like  the  tubes  of  a telefcope,  and  which  are  probably  the 
rudiments  of  antennx.  A foft  mafs,  confiffing  of  three 
lobes  placed  behind  the  mandibles,  reprefents,  by  its  middle 
lobe,  tl'.e  lower  lip  with  two  very  (hort  rudiments  of  labial 
palpi,  and,  bv  each  of  the  lateral  lobes,  the  maxillx  pro- 
perly fo  called  with  its  proper  palpi,  compofed  of  four 
conical  articulations,  of  which  the  lalt  is  the  Imalleff. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dytifei,  which  have  very  (lightly 
jtrominent  mandibles,  have  them  very  long  in  the  larva  (late.* 
They  reprefent  two  (harp  hooks,  perforated  at  tlie  extremi- 
ties, which  ferve  for  fucking,  'd'here  are  no  vifible  maxillx, 
but  merely  two  long  filiform  palpi  ot  live  pieces  ; while  the 
perfedl  infecl  has  four  maxillary  palpi.  This  is  exaclly  the 
reverfe  of  what  we  have  jult  feen  in  the  lamellicornia.  In- 
ftead  of  the  lower  lip  there  are  two  tubercles,  each  of  which 
fupports  a feeler  of  two  pieces.  The  larva  of  the  hydro- 
philus  alfo  wants  the  maxilla,  but  has  four  palpi  ; the  man- 
dibles are  diort,  cutting,  and  not  perforated. 

Of  all  larvx,  thofe  of  the  lepidoptera  differ  the  moft 
widely  from  the  perfecl  infecls  in  relpc6l  to  the  mouth  ; 
and,  what  is  very  fingular,  their  mouth  is  conffruifled  ou 
the  ])lan  of  that  in  infedls  with  jaws,  although  it  poffeffcH 
no  trace  of  thefe  parts  in  the  butterflies.  Under  a lemi-or- 
bicular  upper  lip,  and  tinder  two  llrong,  cutting,  denticu- 
lated maxillx,  arc  three  tubercles  repreienting  trie  lower  lip 
and  the  maxillx  ; the  latter  feem  compofed  of  pieces,  w hich 
enter  more  or  lefs  one  into  the  other,  and  terminate  by 
two  fmall  tubercles,  of  which  the  iiiterniJ,  armed  with  two 
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ftift  briftles  or  teeth,  is  the  maxilla  properly  fo  called  ; 
the  other  is  the  feeler.  The  lower  lip  has  two  very  fmall 
palpi,  and  a hollow  point  in  the  middle : this  is  the  fpin- 
ning  hole,  through  which  the  filk  comes  out,  employed  by 
the  caterpillar  for  forming  its  coccoon. 

The  Mufcles. — When  the  upper  lip  is  moveable,  it  is 
drawn  backwards  by  two  bundles  of  f efhy  fibres  fituated 
within  the  cranium,  and  which  are  themfelves  divided  into 
two  planes.  The  motions  of  the  mandibles  are  analogous  to 
thofe  of  the  hips  in  infedts.  At  the  bafis,  on  the  fide  cor- 
refponding  to  their  convexity,  there  is  a kind  of  condyle, 
or  convex  rounded  eminence,  received  into  a fmall  cotyloid 
cavity,  excavated  in  the  temporal  fcale  in  front  of,  or  below 
the  eye.  On  the  fide  corrcfponding  to  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  mandible,  there  is  commonly  obferved,  at  leatt  in 
large  infefts,  fuch  as  the  fcarabseus  monoceros,  the  prionus, 
the  capricorne  (cerambyx),  the  Incanus  cervus,  the  locufta, 
a kind  of  folid  tendinous  plate,  which  is  apparently  pro- 
longed into  the  interior  of  the  folid  parietes,  and  affords 
attachment  to  mufcular  fibres  implanted  in  it  laterally,  as 
the  barbs  of  a feather  are  on  the  common  ffiaft.  Thefe 
mufcles  approximate  the  jaws  to  each  other,  or  ffiut  the 
mouth.  Thofe  which  feparate  the  mandibles  and  open  the 
mouth  are  much  fhorter,  and  not  one-tenth  of  the  fize  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  inferted  in  a fmall  apophyfis,  cor- 
refpondlng  to  the  convex  external  line  of  the  mandible,  on 
the  outfide  of  the  condyle.  Lyonet  has  deferibed  and  figured 
thefe  mufcles  in  the  larva  of  the  phalasna  coflus.  He  calls 
them  adduftors  and  abduftors ; but  he  has  regarded  as  fo 
many  diftinft  organs,  the  fafcjculi  of  fibres  inferted  into  tlie 
common  tendon  ; fo  that  he  has  diftinguiffied  nearly  eleven 
mufcles  or  bundles  deftined  to  clofe  the  mouth,  and  three 
principal  planes  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  it.  Thefe 
fibrous  planes  are  found  in  all  other  infefts  ; but  very  great 
varieties  are  obferved  in  their  number  and  relative  difpofition. 
Thefe  differences  depend  evidently  in  the  firft  place  on  the 
very  different  infertions  of  the  tendinous  plates,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  as  prolongations  of  the  mufcles : they 
feem  alfo  to  be  modified  by  the  length  and  fize  of  thefe 
plates.*  The  latter  always  have  a relation  to  the  form  and 
extent  wliich  the  internal  parietes  of  the  mandible  and  of  the 
cranium  afford  for  their  infertion. 

Salivary  Organs. — No  exprefs  organ,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupplying  a falivary  fecretion,  has  been  hitherto  difeovered 
in  the  cruftacea  ; but  the  place  of  falivary  fluids  is  fupplied 
in  the  following  manner.  The  branchix,  placed  at  the  fides 
of  the  body,  under  the  edges  of  the  corfelet,  are  compreffed 
and  agitated  by  the  cartilaginous  plates  connefted  to  the 
jaws  and  feet ; at  this  time,  the  water  in  centaft  with  the 
branchiae  flows  along  thefe  plates,  and  comes  out  at  the  two 
fides  of  the  mouth  ; hence,  when  a crab  or  lobfter  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  much  froth  is  obferved  to  iffue  from  that 
part.  This  water,  although  foreign  to  the  body,  may  ferve 
to  moilten  the  food,  when  the  animal  eats  out  of  water. 
At  other  times  no  faliva  can  be  needed,  as  in  the  cetacea  and 
fiflies. 

Many  infefts  furnifli,  during  maftication,  more  or  lefs  fluid, 
which  is  often  acrid,  and  of  a penetrating  odour,  and  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  faliva.  In  the  carabi  it  is  black  and 
foetid,  very  corrofive  in  fome  grylli ; and  capable,  in  the 
larva  of  the  coffus,  of  foftening  and  diflblving  the  wood  of 
the  willow,  on  which  the  animal  feeds. 

The  fources  of  thefe  fluids  are  not  yet  known  in  all  fpecies ; 
probably,  however,  tliey  arc  produced  by  organs  analogous 
to  each  other,  and  thofe  of  one  fpecies  may  ferve  as  an 
example  of  the  reft.  The  larva  of  the  coffus  has  two  long 
fpongy  vcffels,  like  all  the  fccretory  organs  of  infefts,  very 
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much  convoluted,  and  opening  into  a large  refervoir,  which 
communicates  with  the  mouth  by  a fmall  canal.  This  or- 
gan feems  to  produce  a liquor,  neceflary  to  the  animal  for 
the  purpofe  of  afting  on  the  wood  by  which  it  is  nourifhed. 
It  is  deficient,  or  very  fmall  in  moft  other  caterpillars. 

Organs  of  Deglutition. — I ft.  In  infefts  with  jaws.  The 
membranous  extremity  of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  coleoptera, 
and  the  orthoptera,  which  has  been  called  a tongue,  fcarcely 
deferves  that  name.  But  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  families 
there  is  a real  flefhy  tongue,  loofe  only  at  its  point,  and 
analogous  in  figure  to  that  of  quadrupeds.  The  odonata, 
among  the  neuroptera,  have  a ftrudlure  fomewhat  fimilar ; 
but  the  tongue  of  the  hymenoptera  is  only  a membran  .us 
tube,  often  open  below,  and  forming  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  lip.  In  the  wafps,  and  in  all  the  hymenoptera,  which 
have  no  trunk,  it  has  an  arched  form,  bong  open  and  con- 
cave below,  and  more  or  lefs  divided  into  pieces.  The 
bees,  and  all  the  hymenoptera  which  have  a long  trunk, 
pofiefs  a complete  tube  with  annular  fibres  : fudlion  is  per- 
formed by  the  fucceflive  contraftion  of  thefe  fibres. 

adly.  In  infefts  without  jaws.  Since  deglutition  is  the 
firft  aft  of  nutrition  in  thefe  infefts,  the  form  of  the  organ 
employed  in  fuftion  determines  the  fpecies  of  juice  which  the 
animal  can  imbibe,  and  confequently  influences  very  confi- 
derably  its  way  of  life.  The  relations  of  the  natural  families 
of  thefe  animals  to  their  organs  of  fuftion,  are  much  more 
conftant  than  they  are  to  the  inftruments  of  maftication  in 
the  other  half  of  the  clafs.  There  are  four  orders  of  infefts 
without  jaws,  viz.  hemiptera,  lepidoptera,  diptera,  ap- 
tera  ; and  there  are  three  kinds  of  fuftion  particularly  be- 
longing to  the  three  firft  of  thefe.  The  hemiptera  have  a 
ftiff  probofeis  enveloped  in  a (heath  ; the  lepidoptera  a mem- 
branous trunk  fpirally  convoluted  ; the  diptera  a trunk 
terminated  by  two  flefliy  lips.  Hence  the  names  of  rhyn- 
gota,  gloflata,  and  antliata  applied  by  Fabricius  to  thefe 
three  orders ; which  he  has  preferved  the  fame  as  in  the 
Linnasan  arrangement,  and  which  many  others  had  adopted 
before. 

The  greateft  varieties  are  obferved  in  the  diptera.  In 
this  order  tlie  organ  confifts  eflentially  of  a flelhy  trunk, 
divided  below  into  two  lips  more  or  lefs  prolonged,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  objeft  which  is  to  be  fucked  ; 
two  tentacula  are  detached  to  the  root  of  this  crunk.  Be- 
tween the  latter  is  a pointed  fcale,  fometimes  employ'ed  to 
cut  the  veflels  from  which  the  fluid  is  to  be  fucked,  but 
often  ferving  only  to  cover  other  pieces,  which  are  much 
fliarper  and  more  appropriate  to  this  funftion.  In  the 
ftraty'omys,  and  the  common  flies,  there  is  merely  a Angle 
(hort  point  under  the  fcale.  The  fyrphi  and  rhingiie  have 
in  addition  a ftiff  briftle  under  each  palpus.  In  the  rhagio 
there  are  three  briftles  under  the  fcale,  and  the  middle  of 
them  is  the  ftrongeft.  The  tabani  have  four,  all  pointed 
and  (harp  like  the  blades  of  lancets  ; hence  thefe  infefts 
have  the  power  of  inflifting  the  fevereft  wounds  on  the 
flein.  All  the  parts  are  much  elongated  in  the  genera  empis 
and  bombylius  ; the  trunk  is  more  particularly  extended 
than  the  briftles  in  the  latter,  which  indeed  have  only  one 
briftle  under  the  fcale.  In  the  empis  all  the  parts  are  equally 
prolonged,  and  there  are  four  briftles. 

In  the  myopa  (conops,  Linn.)  the  trunk  is  elongated  into 
a flender  tube  with  an  angle  at  its  middle  ; there  is  a Ihort 
fcale  without  any  briftle.  In  the  afilus  and  ftomoxys  (co- 
nops, Linn.)  the  trunk  is  hardened,  and  affumes  a horny 
texture,  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  cutting.  There  is  a Angle 
briftle  within  it  in  the  ftomoxys,  and  three  in  the  afilus.  The 
trunk  is  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  in  the  hippobofea ; and 
the  Angle  briftle  is  long  and  flexible. 
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All  thefe  genera  have  palpi  of  a fingle  piece.  The  tipulce 
and  culices  have  them  articulated,  and  often  very  long  ; the 
trunk  of  the  tipulse  is  fliort,  w'ith  large  lips,  and  no  brillle  ; 
that  of  the  culices  is  long,  flender,  and  contains  a fine 
bridle. 

In  the  cedri,  all  the  external  organs  of  the  mouth  are  with- 
drawn within  the  head,  fo  as  to  expofe  externally  only  three 
rather  prominent  points. 

The  hemiptera  (rhyngota,  Fabr. ) are  more  uniform  in  the 
ftrufturc  of  thefe  parts  than  the  diptera  ; in  general  they  have 
a tube  compofed  of  fome  articulated  pieces,  and  open  above 
in  its  whole  length.  This  tube  contains  tlirce  fine  bridles 
nearly  as  long  as  itfelf ; it  exhibits  fcarcely  any  other  va- 
rieties except  in  its  pofition  and  inflexions. 

The  lepidoptera  (gloffata,  Fabr.)  ai'e  equally  uniform  in 
the  driuEfure  of  thefe  parts  : their  tongue  is  formed  of  two 
membranoas  plates,  curved  tranfverfely  in  their  whole  length, 
lb  as  to  form  a tube,  and,  when  the  infeft  does  not  employ 
it,  convoluted  fpirally,  and  lodged  between  two  flat  villous 
palpi,  compofed  commonly  of  three  pieces.  The  differences 
depend  on  the  variable  length  of  this  organ,  which  is  fome- 
limcs  very  inconfidei'able,  and  on  the  figure  of  the  palpi  ; 
they  are  not  of  importance  in  connedlion  with  our  prefent 
fubjedl.  , 

Among  the  aptera,  the  loufe  has  only  a Ample  and  fliort 
fucker,  inclofed  in  a fmall  prominence  : the  flea  has  one  with 
two  bridles,  inclofed  in  a (heath  of  three  pieces,  opened 
longitudinally  above. 

InUjllnal  Canal. — It  is  draight  in  the  crudacea,  and  uniform 
in  its  lize,  with  the  exception  of  the  domach.  The  latter 
is  very  different  in  the  crudacea  decapoda,  and  in  the  branchi- 
opoda , it  poffeffes,  in  the  former,  a finguhirity  of  drufture, 
which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  example  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  ; that  is,  it  is  fupported  by  a bony 
apparatus,  a fpecies  of  flceleton,  and  confequently  does  not 
collapfe  when  empty.  The  dedination  of  this  apparatus  is 
jiot  lefs  extraordinary  than  its  exidence  ; it  ferves  to  fnpport 
five  hard  and  moveable  teeth,  which  perform  in  the  cavity 
of  the  domach  a true  madication.  They  are  placed  before 
the  pylorus,  and  allow  no  fubdances  to  pafs  through  that 
opening  until  they  are  perfeiffly  triturated. 

The  domach  is  found  in  the  thorax  above  the  mouth,  and 
the  oefophagus  communicates  with  it  by  a large  aperture. 
'I  he  anterior  portion  is  more  capacious  than  the  poderior, 
and  the  teeth  are  placed  where  the  cavity  begins  to  grow 
narrower.  On  the  fuperior  furface,  or  that  which  is  op- 
pofed  to  the  mouth,  there  is  a thin  tranfverfe  plate  occupy- 
ing the  middle  of  the  domach.  This  fupports  the  fird  tooth 
or  bony  oblong  plate,  confolidated  to  the  fuperior  furface  of 
the  domach,  direfted  towards  the  pylorus,  and  terminating 
behind  in  a tubercle. 

On  this  poderior  extremity  is  articulated  a fecond  plate, 
directed  backwards,  bifurcated  like  the  letter  Y ; and  on 
each  of  its  lateral  divifions  another  is  articulated,  which  turns 
forwards  and  outw'ards,  and  reaches  the  lateral  extremity  of 
the  fird  tranfverfe  plate.  The  two  larged  teeth  arc  fixed 
on  thefe  two  lateral  pieces.  They  are  oblong,  have  flat 
crowns,  which  are  grooved  tranfverfely,  and  the  grooves 
and  iiiequa'ities  vary  in  the  different  fpecies.  In  the 
cancer  pagurus  of  Linnxus,  the  crown  is  finely  driated,  has 
large  dcnticuli  at  its  lower  edge,  and  a prominent  part 
in  front  which  is  not  driated.  In  the  lobder  there  are  nine 
tranfverfe  ribs,  of  which  the  three  front  are  much  the 
larg' d. 

From  the  poiat  of  union  of  the  tranfverfe  portion  with 
the  lateral  of  each  fide,  another  lateral  piece  is  continued, 
proceeding  lower  than  the  fird,  and  having  at  its  extremity 


a lateral  tooth  fmallcr  than  the  preceding,  placed  rather 
fore  and  below  its  anterior  extremity,  and  having  tlirce  and 
fometimes  even  five  fmall,  fliarp,  and  bent  points.  The  two 
fmall  teeth  with  curved  points  feize  thc.nourifliment  which 
comes  from  the  mouth  ; they  convey  it  between  the  twij 
teeth  with  fiat  crowns,  which  bruife  it  between  each  other 
and  again  d the  fird  fingle  plate. 

When  it  has  undergone  this  operation,  the  aliment  paffes 
through  the  narrow  part  of  the  domach,  where  its  courfe 
is  dill  interrupted,  fird  by  a flefliy  oval  prominence  cor- 
refponding  to  the  interval  of  the  two  large  lateral  teeth, 
and  afterwards  by  a fharp  crida,  which  divides  the  pylorus 
into  two  half  canals. 

There  are  mufcular  fibres  in  this  domach,  which  approxi- 
mate the  bony  pieces,  and  the  teeth  which  they  fupport  : 
there  are  exterior  mufcles  which  feparate  the  teeth  from 
each  other,  and  are  attached  to  the  neighbouring,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lower  parts  of  the  thorax.  Thefe  mufcles 
mild  be  fubjeft  to  the  will,  which  is  another  remarkable  fin- 
gularity  belonging  to  thefe  domachs. 

Thefe  teeth  are  difeharged  from  the  domach  when  the 
old  filed  is  filed  ; and  are  fupplied  by  new  ones. 

After  this  large  domach,  which  is  always  dilated,  comes 
a very  flender  iutediiie,  which  takes  a draight  courfe  to  its 
termination  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Towards  its  middle  a 
thick  ling  is  obferved,  on  the  infide  of  which  there  is  a 
drong  valve,  and  the  commencement  of  a very'  long  cxcum. 

Thefe  circumdanccs  have  been  afeertained  in  thofe  cancers 
which  have  long  tails,  as  the  cray-fi'h  and  the  lobder,  alfo 
in  the  paralitical  fpecies  (the  hermit  crab),  and  in  the  crabs, 
as  the  cancer  pagurus,  piiber,  and  inxnas  ; the  drudlure  may 
therefore  be  conlidered  as  common  to  all  the  crudacea  deca- 
poda. The  branchiopoda  poffefs  a fmall  membranous  do- 
mach, fhaped  like  a triangular  prlfm,  furnifiied  on  each  fide  of 
its  poderior  extremity  with  a row  of  fmall  pointed  teeth, 
and  followed  by  a very  thin  intedinal  canal,  continued  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  nearly  uniform  in 
fize  throughout. 

In  the  onifei  the  front  of  the  canal  is  a little  fwollen  com- 
pared to  the  continuation.  • 

In  the  red  of  the  clafs  of  inieids  we  dndas  many  varieties 
in  the  drufture  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  all  the  claffes 
of  vertebral  animals  together.  There  are  not  only  dif- 
ferences between  the  families  and  fpecies,  but  often  very 
confiderable  ones  between  the  larva  and  perfe£I  dates  of  the 
fame  infeid  : and  all  thefe  varieties  bear  a very  accurate  rela- 
tion, which  in  many  cafes  can  be  very  clearly  appreciated  to 
the  animal's  kind  of  life,  whether  of  fhorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion. Thus  the  voracious  larvx  of  the  fcarabxi  and  butter- 
flies have  inteilincs  ten  times  as  large  as  the  winged  and  fober 
infedfs,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  that  term,  to  whicli 
they  give  birth. 

There  are  the  fame  general  refemblances  in  the  natural 
families  of  infefts,  as  in  the  red  of  the  animal  kingdom  j 
tluis  all  the  coleoptera  lamcllicornia,  iill  the  carnivora  have 
fimilar  intedines  in  each  of  their  dates,  &c.  Here,  as  iii 
the  other  claffes,  the  length  and  complication  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  indicate  a vegetable  nourifiimcnt ; fliortnefs  and 
thinnefs,  on  the  contrary',  drew  that  the  animal  is  carnivo- 
rous, &c. 

I.  In  the  Coleoptera. — We  (hall  fcledi  for  defeription  fome 
very  natural  families,  which  are  remarkable  for  any'  pecu- 
liarities of  (Inidlure,  and  (hall  notice  together  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  of  the  larva  and  of  the  perfeA  infcdl,  in  order  to 
exhibit  in  the  cleared  view  the  very  driking  difference  be- 
tween thefe  two  dates.- 

j.  In  the  coleoptera  lamellicorifia.  The  lad  mentioned 
^ point 
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Y'oint  is  very  clearly  exemplifie  d this  family.  The  larvae 
of  all  the  genera,  wlii  h compofe  it,  have  a large  and  fhort 
alimentary  canal,  divided  into  the  following  parts,  i.  A 
fliort'and  weak  a-fophagus.  2.  A Itraight  cylindrical  fto- 
macli,  tolerably  thick  and  mufcular,  furrounded  by  three 
circles  of  fmall  caeca,  placed,  one  at  the  commencement,  one 
at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  Thcfe 
caeca  are  numerous,  weak,  and  Ihort : thofe  of  the  third  cir- 
cle are  ramified  in  the  larvae  of  the  fcarabaei  properly  fo 
called  (Ics  geotrupes  of  Latreiile).  In  the  melolonthae  the 
caeca  of  the  firlt  circle  have  fmall  lateral  denticulations, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fo  many  fmaller  cxca.  The  upper 
and  lower  ciiclein  the  lucani  are  compofed  of  a fmall  number 
of  large  caeca,  while  the  middle  is  made  up  of  very  numerous 
fmall  ones.  Probably  they  all  fecrete  and  pour  into  the  fto- 
maeh  lome  diffolving  fluid.  3.  A fhort  inteiline  of  much 
thinner  fides,  and  rather  fliorter  in  length  than  the  ftomach. 
Its  origin,  which  is  rather  expanded,  receives  above  the  he- 
patic vefTohs  ; it  terminates  at  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  larva.  4.  An  enormous  colon,  or  large  intefline, 
three  times  as  large  as  the  ftomach,  and  filling  all  the  pof- 
terior third  of  the  body.  It  pofleffes  two  fmooth  bands, 
between  which  are  tranfverfe  folds,  producing  a cellular  ap- 
pearance like  that  of  the  human  colon. _ Its  courfe  is  in  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  fmall  inteftine  ; that  is,  it  returns 
from  behind  forwards,  and  lies  upon  that  inteftine.  5'.  A 
vcftum  turning  from  before  backwards  upon  the  colon,  in 
■order  to  terminate  at  the  anus.  It  is  flender  and  llraight, 
without  any  inequality. 

We  flsould  have  expecEIed  that  the  perfcfl  infeft  would 
retain  fome  trace  of  fuch  flrongly  marked  peculiarities  ; yet 
there  is  really  no  veftige  of  them  difcernible.  All  thefe  in- 
fedfs,  lucani,  fcarabaei,  melolonthae,  cetoniae,  have  a long 
llender  canal,  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  body,  very 
much  convoluted,  and  pofTefling  hardly  any  dilatation.  Some- 
times the  anterior  portion  is  merely  a little  larger  and  folded 
tranfverfcly. 

2.  In  the  coleoptera  carnivora.  As  the  habits  of  thefe 
animals  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  preceding,  their 
alimentary  canal  is  different  in  both  ftates.  In  the  perfedl 
ftate  it  confifls,  of,  iff,  a long  and  very  dilatable  cefopha- 
gus.  2.  A firfl  ftomach,  nearly  fpherical  in  its  fhape,  with 
mufcular  parietes  and  tranfverfe  wrinkles.  3.  A fecond  flo- 
mach,  membranous,  elongated,  and  villous ; not  on  the  infide, 
as  thofe  of  certain  vertebral  animals  are,  but  on  the  outfide. 
The  villi  are  veffels  which  draw,  from  the  furrounding 
nutrient  fluid,  the  gaftric  juice  which  they  pour  into  the 
flbmach,  according  to  the  laws  of  fecretion  in  infefts  ; cou- 
fidered  as  animals  which  have  no  circulating  organs.  4.  An 
inteftine  of  moderate  length,  between  once  and  twice  the 
length  of  tile  body,  fmall  and  uniform  in  its  diameter 
throughout.  5.  A conical  and  rather  long  caecum  inferted 
near  the  anus.  Near  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  found  two 
veficlcs,  which  fecrcte  the  acrid  fluid  almofl  conftantly  voided 
by  thefe  animals  when  they  arc  feized. 

Such  is  the  ftrutiure  of  the  genera  feparated  from  the 
carabi,  the  cieindelx,  and  the  dytifei  : their  larvae  have  no 
dilatation  like  a ftomach  ; their  canal  is  fmall,  all  of  one 
fize  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  about  one-half  longer 
than  the  body'.  A caecum,  however,  may  be  obferved  near 
the  anus  in  tiie  larvae  of  the  dytifei. 

3.  In  the  coleoptera  clavicornia.  The  hydrophilus 
piceiis,  in  its  perfevTt  ftate,  has  very  long  cylindrical  intef- 
tincs  (four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  body),  uniform  in 
lize  throughout,  and  forming  large  convolutions  in  the  ab- 
domen. The  larva,  which  is  much  more  carnivorous,  has 
ihort  iuleftines  (half  as  long  again  as  the  body),  of  which 


nearly  two-fliirds  form  an  elongated  ftomach,  villous  exter- 
nally ; the  reft  is  fmooth,  and  divided  by  a contradlion  into 
two  parts.  The  filphae,  on  the  contrary',  have  in  their  perfedl 
ftate  fuch  a ftomach,  followed  by  a fmall  inteftine  twice  as 
long  as  the  body. 

4.  In  the  coleoptera  lignivora.  The  larvas  of  the  prioni  and 
cerambyces  have  very  large  inteftines,  with  their  fides  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  and  forming  four  folds,  each  of  which 
is  as  long  as  the  body.  The  commencement,  wdiich  alone 
can  be  compai-ed  to  a ftomach,  is  rather  corrugated  tranf- 
verfely  like  a colon.  The  perfeft  infeft  has  firil;  a membra- 
nous and  round  ftomach,  then  an  oval  one,  which  is  infenfibly 
contrafted  into  a cylindrical  canal,  fuddenly  growing 
fmaller  at  the  infertion  of  the  hepatic  veffels,  and  continuing 
fo  to  the  anus.  The  whole  canal  is  at  moll  tw'ice  as  long  as 
the  body. 

The  larva  of  the  lamia,  Fab.  has  firft  a very  diftindl  flo- 
macfi,  then  a knotted  fmall  inteftine,  which  is  fuddenly 
changed  into  a large  inteftine  longer  than  itfelf. 

5.  In  the  coleoptera  filicornia,  of  the  family  of  the  vefi- 
cantix,  the  meloe  poflefTes  an  enormous  oval  ftomach,  filling 
nearly  the  w’hole  abdomen.  The  front  is  covered  with 
ftrong  circular  fibres  ; and  a cylindrical  valve,  analogous 
to  the  valvulacoli  of  man,  is  obferved  at  the  cordia. 

In  the  family  of  the  lacifuga,  the  tenebrio  has  a cylindri- 
cal elongated  ftomach,  a firft  inteftine,  which  is  rather  ften- 
der,  and  another  fomewhat  larger.  The  whole  canal  is 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  blaps  has  a 
mufcular  cy'lindrical  ftomach,  another  equahy  large  but 
mcmhi'anous,  feparated  from  the  former  by  a flight  conftric- 
tion,  and  a fmall  inteftine  w'hich  is  a little  enlarged  towards 
the  anus.  The  proportionate  length  of  the  whole  is  about 
the  fame  as  in  the  lall  inftance. 

6.  The  brachelytra,  or  ftaphylini,  refemble  the  carnivora 
in  the  villofity  of  the  ftomach,  as  they  do  in  their  habits. 

II.  In  the  Orthoptera. — Thefe,  in  the  clafs  of  infedls, 
feem  analogous  to  the  ruminants  among  the  quadrupeds,  at 
leaft  in  refpeft  to  the  complication  of  the  ftomach,  and  fome 
fiippofe  that  their  aliment  may  be  feen  brought  back  into  the 
mouth  for  the  purpofe  of  a fecond  maftication.  As  they 
undergo  an  imperfedl  metamorphofis,  their  alimentary 
canal  is  the  fame  in  the  larva  as  in  the  perfeft  ftate.  It 
confifts  in  general  of  the  following  parts,  i.  An  oefopha- 
gus  of  the  ufual  kind.  2.  A firft  membranous  ftomacli. 
Ill  moft  genera  this  is  a fimple  dilatation  of  the  cefophagus, 
of  which  the  internal  membrane  is  fmooth  and  folded  longi- 
tudinally. In  the  locufta  it  is  rather,  and  in  the  blatta  con- 
fiderahly  larger  than  in  the  other  genera.  In  the  acheta  it  it 
an  oval  bag,  having  quite  a lateral  pofilion,  connedled  to  the 
fide  of  the  cefophagus  like  a cxcum,  with  one  opening  for 
the  reception  and  difeharge  of  its  contents.  3.  A fecond 
ftomach  or  gizzard,  fmall,  nearly  round,  poiTeffing  a very 
thick  mufcular  coat,  and  armed  internally  with  fcales  or  teelh. 
In  the  locufta  and  acheta  thefe  are  longitudinal  rows  of  fine 
and  numerous  fcales,  placed  one  over  the  other  like  the  tiles 
of  a roof,  and  directed  backwards.  In  the  blattx  there  is  a 
fingle  row  of  fix  or  eight  large  curved  teeth,  denticulated 
like  the  bills  of  birds  of  prey,  and  direfted  backwards. 
4.  The  caeca  or  third  ftomachs  are  immediately  round  the 
pofterior  orifice  of  the  gizzard,  and  vary  in  number.  The 
locufta  and  acheta  have  two  large  ones,  and  this  has  given  rife 
to  the  remark  that  the  grylli  have  four  ftomachs  like  the  ru- 
minating mammalia.  The  internal  membrane  is  much  folded, 
and  its  extremity  receives  many  fmall  fecretory  veftels,  which 
pour  out  gaftric  juice.  There  are  five  of  thefe  caeca  ip  the 
gryllus,  and  eight  or  ten  in  the  blattx.  5.  The  inteftinal 
canal  varying  in  length  and  diameter, 
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The  em'wig  is  faid  to  be  very  different  from  the  other 
orthoptera  in  liaving  only  a limple  elongated  ftomach,  a very 
fhort  inteftine,  and  a dilatation  with  longitudinal  folds  near 
the  anus. 

III.  Intlii  Hymenoptera. — The  bees  have  a firll  ftomach, 
which  is  membranous  and  tranfparent,  pointed  in  front,  large 
and  divided  into  two  portions  behind.  In  this  organ  the 
neftar  of  the  flowers  is  converted  into  honey : it  is  the  refer- 
voir  of  this  matter,  which  they  depofit  in  their  hives  by  the 
aft  of  vomiting.  The  fecond  ftomach  proceeds  from  the 
interval  of  the  two  divifions  ; it  is  elongated  and  fwollen 
laterally  towards  the  middle.  The  hepatic  veftels  are  inferted 
immediately  after  the  pylorus.  The  firft  inteftine  is  fmall, 
and  fcarcely  equal  in  length  to  the  fecond  ftomach  : the 
reftum  is  large  but  ftill  fhorter. 

The  firft  ftomach  of  the  wafp  is  fmaller  ; the  fecond 
longer,  and  particularly  ifiuch  more  mufcular.  The  larvje 
of  both  genera  have  an  immenfe  cylindrical  mufcular  ftomach, 
filling  nearly  the  whole  abdomen,  and  followed  by  a very 
fhort  inteftine. 

In  the  fphex  the  ftrufture  refembles  that  of  the  bee  ; the 
parts  are  only  larger  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

IV.  In  the  Neurnptera. — The  family  of  the  odonatae, 
which  is  truly  carnivorous,  has  very  fhort  inteftines  in  its 
three  ftates : they  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  body. 
In  tlie  libellula  grandis,  Linn,  a fhort  oefophagus  is  fucceeded 
by  a fmall  ova!  mufcular  ftomach,  ftriated  longitudinally  ; 
then  comes  a ftraight  large  inteftine  or  fecond  ftomach,  with 
a conftriftion  placed  far  back  at  the  entrance  of  the  hepatic 
veftels.  The  interval  between  this  part  and  the  anus  is 
very  fhort,  and  folded  longitudinally.  In  its  larva,  the 
cefophagus  has  a circular  dilatation : the  conftriftion  of 
the  cordia  produces  a kind  of  valve.  From  this  point  the 
canal  has  a bright  yellow  colour,  as  far  as  the  infertion  of  the 
hepatic  veftels  ; its  laft  portion  is  white  and  much  thicker  ; 
and  contains  the  lingular  refpiratory  apparatus,  which  we 
fhall  deferibe  afterwards. 

In  the  family  of  the  agnatha,  the  ephemera,  during  its 
larva  Hate,  has  merely  a ftraight  uniform  canal,  without  any 
convolution,  which  becomes  extremely  thin  in  the  perfeft 
infeft. 

V.  In  the  Hemiptera. — Thefe  poftefs  in  general  a Ample, 
oval,  and  mufcular  ftomach,  of  confiderable  fixe,  followed 
by  a fmall  inteftine  of  moderate  length,  near  the  end  of 
which  is  a fmail  cneciun.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  in  the 
nepa,  notonefta,  See. 

VI.  In  the  Lepidoptcra. — The  caterpillars  have  a large, 
fhort,  ftraight,  inteltinal  canal,  without  any  confiderable 
inequalities.  The  oefophagus  is  the  flenderelt  portion,  the 
ftomach  is  elongated  and  contrafted  at  the  pylorus.  After 
the  pylorus  the  inteftine  is  larger  than  in  the  reft  of  its 
length  ; it  is  contrafted  towards  the  anus.  At  the  latter 
part  it  has  the  flrongeft  circular  fibres  ; on  its  parietes  other 
fibres  are  found,  varioufly  decuft'ated  and  ending  in  two 
white  lines,  which  extend  over  its  whole  length,  one  above, 
and  the  other  below.  The  diameter  varies  in  different  fitua- 
tions,  according  as  the  contents  are  accumulated.  Some- 
times the  diftinftion  between  the  ftomach  and  inteftine  can 
fcarcely  be  obferved. 

This-  canal  is  obvioufly  calculated  for  folid  and  abundant 
food.  The  butterfly,  wliich  fublifts  entirely  on  the  juices  of 
vegetables,  has  a very  different  digeftive  apparatus.  Among 
the  diurnal  infefts  of  this  order,  the  atalanta  has  a flender 
oefophagus,  with  a membranous  dilatation  on  its  fide,  like  a 
crop,  more  or  lefs  rounded  in  its  figure,  and  often  full  of 
air.  Then  comes  a fecond  elliptical  membranous  ftomach, 
the  fides  of  which  prefent  many  hemifpherical  cellular  pro- 


minences ; and  afterwards  a third,  cylindrical,  and  rather 
mufcular,  followed  by  a fmall  inteftine  of  moderate  length, 
terminated  by  a rather  larger  reftum. 

VII.  In  the  Diptera. — In  general  their  inteftinal  canal  is 
tolerably  long  in  both  ftates.  It  is  five  times  the  length  of 
the  body  in  the  larva  of  the  ftratyomys,  and  confifts  of  a 
fhort  oefophagus  as  flender  as  a thread,  a very  fmall  oval 
ftomach,  and  an  inteftine,  of  which  the  firft  half  is  wrinkled 
tranfverfely,  which  becomes  afterwards  larger  and  fmoother 
to  the  infertion  of  the  hepatic  canals,  below  which  it  is  fud- 
denly  conftrifted  and  remains  narrow.  The  differences 
between  this  and  the  larva  of  the  fyrphus  are  very  flight ; 
and  the  diftinftions  between  both  and  their  perfeft  infefts  are 
not  more  obvious.  However,  Swammerdam  reprefents  four 
fmall  cxca,  after  the  ftomach,  in  the  larva  of  a fly  which 
inhabits  cheefe ; Cuvier  has  not  found  them  in  the  diptera 
diffefted  by  himfelf. 

VIII.  In  the  Gnathaptera. — The  fcolopendrx  have  a long 
canal  contrafted  behind  ; the  iuli  have  an  equally  long  and 
cylindrical  one.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  of  the 
onifeus. 

IX.  In  the  Aptera  ’without  Ja'ws. — The  loufe  has  two  fmall 
fwellings  at  the  origin  ot  the  ftomach,  which  is  elongated  ; 
the  inteftine  is  not  longer  than  the  ftomach  ; it  is  fmall,  and 
terminated  in  front  of  the  anus  by  a mufcular  enlargement. 

Hepatic  V fjfels. — Although  the  cruftacea  have  a heart  and 
blood-veffels,  moft  of  them  have  not  a liver,  properly  fo 
called.  The  organ  which  produces  bile  in  them  confifts  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  fmall  tubes  ending  in  cul-de-facs. 
The  ftrufture  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  pancreas  of  fifties, 
which  confifts,  as  we  fuppofe,  of  the  multitude  of  cxca 
opening  at  the  origin  of  the  inteftine. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  hepatic  cxca  in  the  cruftacea  dif- 
clofes  their  nature  and  office  ; they  are  yellow,  have  fpongy 
fides ; produce  a brown  and  bitter  liquoi’,  which  gives  its 
peculiar  tafte  to  the  foft  fubftance  in  the  body  of  the  lobfter ; 
for  the  hepatic  cxca,  with  the  ftomach,  fill  nearly  the  whole 
thorax  of  thefe  animals ; and,  in  the  hermit  crab,  they  fill 
alfo  a great  part  of  the  tail. 

The  fquilla.  Fab.  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; thefe  ani- 
mals have  a liver  of  a firm  texture,  very  much  refembling  a 
conglomerate  gland,  confifting  of  lobes  arranged  on  each  fide 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  its  whole  length. 

In  the  infefts,  properly  fo  called,  there  is  ftill  lefs  appear- 
ance of  liver  than  in  the  common  cruftacea.  Since  they  can 
have  no  glands  on  account  of  the  abfence  of  blood-veffels,  the 
bile,  like  all  the  other  fecretions,  is  produced  in  them  by 
fine  veftels  with  fpongy  fides,  floating  in  the  fluid,  which 
bathes  all  the  parts,  and  deriving  from  it,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  tiffue,  the  elements  proper  for  the  formation  of 
this  liquor. 

Thefe  veftels  exift  equally  in  the  larva  and  in  the  perfeft 
infeft : the  fluid,  which  they  form  and  contain,  tinges  them 
with  its  own  colour.  They  are  ufually  yellow,  fometimes, 
as  in  the  fcarabxi  and  cerambyces,  of  an  opaque  white  ; and 
in  other  inftances,  as  in  the  dytifei,  of  a deep  browm.  Their 
bitter  tafte  arifes  from  this  fluid,  which  would  probably  be 
found  to  poftefs  many  of  the  qualities  of  bile,  if  it  could  be 
procured  in  fufficient  quantity  for  analyfis. 

The  number  of  thefe  veftels  is  variable  ; when  it  is  large, 
they  are  fhort,  fo  that  the  extent  of  furface  is  nearly  the 
fame.  Sometimes  they  all  end  in  a common  excretory  tube, 
which  terminates  in  the  inteftine  This  is  the  cafe  with  the 
gryllo-talpa.  They  are  commonly  inferted  after  the  ftomach, 
but  fometimes  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  inteltinal  canal, 
as  in  the  grylli ; or  even  towards  its  end,  as  in  the  libellulx. 
The  onifei  alone  have  them  inferted  near  the  oefophagus ; in 
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thefe  infe(fts  they  are  only  four  in  number,  large,  undulated, 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  of  an  orange  colour. 

Among  the  neuroptera,  the  libellula:  have  a confiderable 
number  of  Ihort  ones,  furrounding  the  inteftine  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  anus,  where  it  becomes  large.  The  fame 
llrufture  exitts  in  the  common  gi^^lli.  In  the  gryllo-talpa 
there  is  a large  packet  of  thefe  veliels,  terminating  by  a com- 
mon canal  in  the  middle  of  the  large  inteftine.  The  larvx 
and  the  perfeft  infefts  have  the  fame  ftruAure  in  thefe  genera. 
This  refemblance  feems  moreover  to  exift,  with  refpedt  to  the 
hepatic  organs,  even  in  orders  whe're  the  metamorphofis  is  the 
moft  complete  in  all  other  parts ; the  number  at  leaft  is  not 
changed.  It  is  confiderable  in  the  hymenoptera,  but  ge- 
nerally amounts  only  to  two  in  the  coleoptera.  In  the  latter 
they  are  generally  found  parallel  to  the  inteftinal  canal,  and 
make  numerous  windings.  Their  infertion  is  immediately 
after  the  ftomach  in  the  larvx  of  the  fcarabxi,  the  dytifei, 
the  carabi.  See. 

The  caterpillars  and  the  perfeft  infefts  produced  from 
them  have  two,  each  of  which  is  fub-divided  into  three, 
placed  in  the  former,  at  the  fidesof  the  pofterior  half  of  the 
canal,  and  fonning  their  principal  folds  completely  in  the 
back  of  the  body.  Among  the  hemiptera,  the  nepx  feem 
to  have  only  two.  The  larvx  of  the  ftratyomys  and  fyrphus, 
of  the  order  diptera,  have  four,  which  end  in  the  inteftine  by 
a common  trunk. 

Coverings  and  Supports  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. — We  have 
mentioned  already  that  the  ftomach  of  the  cruftacea  is  fup- 
ported  in  its  fituation  by  its  mufcles ; the  remainder  of  the 
canal  is  maintained  only  by  veflels,  and  by  the  compreflion 
of  the  furrounding  parts. 

In  the  proper  infefts,  the  inteftinal  canal  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  the  trachex  only  ; there  is  neither  mefentery  veffel 
nor  cellular  fubftance  ; confequently  when  an  infeft  is  opened 
and  placed  in  water,  all  the  folds  of  its  canal  rife,  and  are  de- 
veloped from  the  fpecific  tightnefs  derived  from  the  air  in  the 
trachex. 

The  fine  membrane  lining  the  abdomen,  and  enveloped  by 
the  rings  of  the  fkin  and  their  mufcles,  may  be  called  peri- 
toneum. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  belonging  to  infers 
in  their  larva  ftate,  and  exifting  in  them  exclufively,  among 
all  iiivertebral  anitnals,  is  the  portions  of  cellular  texture 
filled  with  tat,  which  may  be  compared  to  omenta,  and  may 
have  the  lame  functions.  They  feem  particularly  defigned 
to  fupply  the  materials  of  nutrition  to  the  animal,  during  all 
that  time,  in  which,  as  a chryfalis,  it  eats  nothing,  as  the 
fat  of  the  omenta  fupports  life  in  thofe.  quadrupeds,  which 
pafs  the  winter  in  a lethargic  fleep.  When  the  animal 
changes  its  coverings  and  its  form,  and  becomes  a perfedt  in- 
fedt,  thefe  fatty  organs  probably  furnilh  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  materials,  which  the  fudden  developement  of  fo 
many  parts  mull  require  ; confequently  they  are  not  found 
in  the  latter  ftate. 

The  forms,  colour,  and  confiftence  of  thefe  mafles  vary. 
In  the  caterpillars  they  arc  oblong,  fwollen,  full  of  a white 
fat  like  cream.  In  the  larvx  of  the  fcarabxi  they  are  large 
femi-tranfparent  membranes,  with  many  opaque  and  white 
grains;  in  thofe  of  the  flies  and  ftratyomys  they  have  a 
llaftied  appearance,  like  narrow  ribbands  irregularly  joined. 
They  are  inconfiderable,  or  do  not  exift  at  all,  in  the  larvx 
of  infedls,  which  undergo  an  incomplete  metamorphofis, 
which  eat  during  tlieir  whole  exiftence,  and  never  pafs  into 
the  chryfalis  ftate.  In  all  the  orders  they  receive  numerous 
air-veflels. 

Abforplion  in  InfeBs. — The  nutritive  fluid  prepared  in  the 
alimentary  canal  is  taken  up  by  a particular  order  of  velTcls, 


called  abforbents,  in  the  four  firft  clafles  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ; thefe  convey  it  into  the  blood-veflels,  in  which  it 
fxifles  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  application  of 
the  new  matter  furniftied  by  digeftion  to  the  parts  of  the 
fyllem  is  performed  in  fome  other  w'ay  in  infedls,  as  they 
feem  to  have  neither  abforbing  nor  blood-veflels  (excepting 
the  cruftaccous  infedls). 

Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  nutritive  procefs  is  performed 
in  this  clafs  by  imbibition.  We  arrive,  fays  he,  at  this  .con- 
clufion  by  proofs  of  different  kinds  ; fome  are  diredl,  but 
negative  ; others  fupply  only  indiidlions  ; their  union  will 
probably  fuffice  to  produce  convidtion.  In  the  firft  place, 
he  continues,  no  veflels  are  found  in  diffedling  infers  ; I 
have  fought  for  them  w'ith  the  greateft  attention,  and  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  microfeope,  in  thofe  organs,  which  in 
other  clafles  contain  them  in  the  greateft  abundance,  as  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and  the  membranes  of  the  inteftinal 
canal ; I have  never  found  any  thing  like  them,  although 
the  trachex  and  the  nerves  are  very  eafily  difeovered,  and 
the  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  former  may  be  traced 
with  the  naked  eye.  Lyonet,  who  has  deferibed  and  repre- 
fented  in  the  larva  of  the  coffus  parts  a thoufand  times  fmaller 
than  the  principal  blood-veffels  would  be,  could  never  dif- 
cover  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

There  is  indeed  in  infedls  an  organ,  to  which  many  ana- 
tomifts  have  given  the  name  of  heart ; it  is  a membranous 
tube,  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
both  in  the  larva  and  in  the  perfedl  ftate,  exhibiting  alternate 
contradlions  and  dilatations,  which  feem  to  pafs  fucceflivelv 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ; but,  notwithftanding  this 
circumftance,  which  feems  to  indicate  an  organ  of  circulation, 
this  tube  produces  no  branches,  and  we  can  neither  attribute 
to  it  thefundlions  of  a heart,  nor  difeover  any  other  purpofc 
to  w'hich  it  is  fubfervient.  Laftly,  thofe  naturalifts  who 
have  obferved  with  the  microfeope  the  tranfparent  parts  of 
infedls,  have  difeerned  only  a fluid  at  reft,  bathing  them  on 
all  Tides. 

Such  are  the  negative  arguments  on  this  fubjedl ; thofe 
drawn  from  indudlion  refer  principally  to  two  points  ; r/z. 
the  mode  of  refpiration  in  infedls,  and  the  form  of  the  fecrc- 
tory  organs. 

In  animals  wdiich  have  a circulation,  it  is  continually 
collcdted  in  a central  refervoir,  whence  it  is  forcibly  expelled 
to  all  parts ; it  always  arrives  at  the  organs  from  the  heart, 
and  it  is  alw'ays  fent  to  the  heart  before  it  comes  back  again, 
It  nsay  then  have  been  modified  from  its  fourcc  by  the  adlion 
of  the  air ; and,  in  fadl,  before  it  is  brought  by  the  aorta 
and  its  ramifications  to  the  parts  which  are  to  be  nourifhed 
by  it,  it  circulates  through  the  lung  or  gills.  If  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  found  in  infedls,  the  reafon  probably  is 
that  their  nutritive  fluid  is  not  contained  in  veffels,  that  it 
does  not  come  from  a common  fource,  and  confequently  that 
it  could  not  undergo  any  modification  in  a feparate  organ 
before  arriving  at  the  parts.  It  continually  and  quietly 
bathes  all  the  parts,  which  are  to  draw  from  it  fubftances 
fuited  to  their  wants  ; the  adlion  of  the  air  fhould  therefore 
reach  it  every  where,  and  this  point  is  very  completely  fecured 
by  the  difpofition  of  the  trachex,  as  there  is  no  point  of  the 
body  to  which  the  fine  ramifications  of  thefe  veflels  do  not 
penetrate,  and  where  the  air  does  not  immediately  exercife 
its  chemical  adlion  ; in  a w’ord,  as  the  blood  cannot  go  in 
fearch  of  the  air,  the  air  is  every  w'here  brought  in  contadl 
with  the  blood. 

The  fecretions  of  infedls  are  never  performed  by  conglo- 
merate glands  ; their  organs  confift,  in  all  cafes,  as  wx  have 
juft  feen  in  the  example  of  the  liver,  of  long  and  flender 
tubes,  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  without  being  con- 
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rcfted  together,  or  fixed  in  any  way  except  by  the  trachese. 
Tliia  appears  clearly  to  be  a neceffary  confeqiience,  and 
therefore  a very  probable  indiaition  of  the  abfence  of  blood- 
veffels.  Wlieii  the  powerful  agents  of  circulation  exilt,  tliev 
convey  with  facility  the  nutritive  fluid  to  the  mofl:  remote 
points  of  the  glands  ; the  intertexture  of  the  blood-vefl'els 
forms  a thick,  and  clofetifluc,  in  which  the  peculiar  veifels  of 
the  gland  are  placed.  When,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nei- 
ther heart  nor  blood-vefiels,  nor  any  force  to  impel  the  fluid 
towards  the  fecretory  organs,  the  latter  require  a more 
powerful  attradfivc  force  ; and  as  this  can  be  exerted  only 
by  means  of  the  tiffue  compoling  their  fides,  it  becomes  ne- 
ccflary  that  they  fliould  be  unattached,  loofe,  long,  and /lender, 
in  order  to  augment  their  furface. 

Organs  of  Circulation  in  the  Crujlacca. — The  heart  of  the 
crultacea  decapuda  is  very  di/Terently  formed  from  that  of 
the  branchiopoda.  In  the  former  it  is  oval,  circumfcribed, 
and  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  ; in  the  others 
it  is  elongated,  and  extends  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  fo  as  to  form  apparently  a connedfing  link  between  the 
heart  of  the  decapoda  and  the  dorfal  veffel  of  the  other  in- 
fedfs.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  led  fome  naturali/fs  into 
error : we  fliall,  however,  find  a llrudlure  which  is  more 
analogous  to  it  in  the  red-blooded  worms. 

T.  he  decapoda  (the  crabs,  lobller,  cray-fifli,  hermit  crab, 
&c.)  have  an  aortic  heart,  like  that  of  the  mollufca.  It  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  branchite  by  a large  veflel,  which 
lies  longitudinally  in  the  chell  to  receive  this  blood  by  lateral 
ve/Tels  Cuvier  dates  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  the  hermit  crab ; 
but  he  thinks  that  in  the  lobfter  the  branchial  veins  form  two 
trunks,  which  go  diredfly  to  the  two  fides  of  the  heart. 
When  one  of  the  veins  of  the  branchite  is  injedfed,  the  fluid 
arrives  at  the  heart  by  the  route  juft  indicated.  From  the 
fame  pofterior  part  of  tlie  heart  arifes  an  arterial  veffel,  which 
goes  diredfly  backwards,  and  fupplies  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion and  the  miifcles  of  the  tail.  The  anterior  portion 
produces  other  arteries,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
fpecies. 

Each  pedicle  of  the  branchise  contains  tw'O  principal  vef- 
fels  ; an  artery  and  a vein.  The  venous  trunks  all  go  to  the 
heart  ; and,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  by  a Angle  trunk  in 
the  decapoda  : but,  in  the  branchiopoda,  where  the  heart  is 
elongated,  they  all  terminate  in  it  diredfly,  fo  that  a pair  of 
veins  enters  at  each  ring  of  the  body.  The  branchial  arte- 
ries do  not  come  from  the  heart.  When  the  latter  organ 
is  injedfed,  the  fluid  does  not  enter  the  branchiae,  although 
it  will  pafs  ealily  from  the  latter  to  the  heart.  In  the  fquil- 
la  faiciata,  labr.,  Cuvier  obferved  a large  longitudinal  vena 
cava,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  un- 
der the  inteftine,  and  confequently  on  theoppofite  furface  to 
that  occupied  by  the  ht^art.  Its  ti/Tue  is  much  thinner  than 
that  of  the  heart,  and  tranfparent,  and  it  produces  as  many 
pairs  of  branchial  veflels  as  the  heart  receives  from  thofe  or- 
gans, ftftiis  anatomift  has  very  little  doubt  that  the  fame 
veffel  will  be  found  in  the  decapoda,  but  he  had  not  examined 
them  for  this  purpofe  fince  he  firll  faw  it  in  the  other  di- 
vilion. 

The  circulation  of  the  cruftacea  is  then  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  gaftcropodous  mollufca  ; -vi-x,.  a double  circulation, 
of  which  the  aortic  fyftem  only  pofle/fes  a ventricle  : and 
even  this  ventricle  does  not  deferve  the  name  in  the  branchio- 
potia,  it  fo  much  refembles  in  them  a veffel  by  its  elongated 
form  Under  this  point  of  view  the  circulating  fy'ftem  of 
thefe  animals  refembles  that  of  red-blooded  worms. 

I he  heart  of  the  cruftacea,  even  in  the  decapoda,  has  no 
auricle  ; and  valves  have  not  hitherto  been  obferved  in  it 
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the  heart  into  the  arteries,  paffes  through  the  veins  into  tha 
vena  cava. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  may  be  feen  in  thefmall  mono- 
culi  of  this  country,  but  their  extreme  fmallnefs  prevents  its 
from  following  the  diftribution  of  the  veflels.  The  anatomy 
of  the  molucca  crab  is  not  yet  known. 

Circulation  of  InfcBs. — All  infcCfs  have  in  their  back  a lon- 
gitudinal veffel,  filled  with  a tranfparent  fluid,  and  for  a long 
time  regarded  as  the  heart,  after  the  ftatement  ot  Malpighi, 
who  deferibed  it  in  the  filk-worm,  and  reprefents  it  as  a 
knotted  canal,  that  is  divided  at  intervals  by  conilridfions. 
He  conceived  that  each  dilatation  was  a particular  heart,  and 
that  thefe  different  organs  tranfn.itted  the  blood  to  each 
other  : but  he  remarked  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fuccefilon 
of  the  pulfations  was  not  regular,  and  that  the-fluid  fome- 
times  took  a retrograde  courfe.  Eyonet  has  given  a better 
account  of  this  dorlal  veffel.  It  is  an  uniform  canal,  pre- 
ceeding  from  the  head  to  the  oppefite  extremity,  and  enlarg- 
ing a little  in  its  courfe,  but  clofed  at  the  two  ends.  It  pof- 
fe/ies  on  each  fide  a certain  number  of  traiifvcrfe  mufcular 
fafciculi,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  wings,  which  are  fixed 
by  their  oppofite  ends  to  the  general  covering.  Its  dilata- 
tions and  contradfions  are  produced  by  thefe,  which  are  ex- 
terior mufcles,  and  not  by  its  own  tiffue. 

Lyonet  affures  us,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  difeover 
any  veffel  produced  from  this,  and  proceeding  into  the  body, 
although  he  has  deferibed  trachex  and  nerves  a thoufand 
times  finaller  than  thefe  veflels  mult  be  if  they  exift.  Cuvier 
has  tried  all  known  methods  of  injedtion,  without  any 
greater  fuccefs.  Swammerdam  indeed  mentions  that  he  in- 
jedted  fmall  veffels  from  it  in  the  grylli ; but  we  cannot  help 
entertaining  doubts  on  this  fubjedt,  until  the  experiment  fliall 
have  been  repeated  with  fucccls. 

The  dorfal  veffel  of  infedts  cannot  then  in  any  manner  per- 
form the  fundtions,  nor  deferve  the  name  of  a heart.  Perhaps, 
like  all  other  parts  of  this  kind  in  infedfs,  it  is  a fecretory 
veffel  : but  we  are  at  prefent  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
liquor  it  fecretes,  and  for  what  ufe.  Its  contents  are  tranf- 
parent, light  yellow,  vifeous,  mifcible  with  water,  ealily 
dried,  and  then  becoming  hard  and  cracking  like  gum. 

Befides  the  analogy  of  its  contradtions,  its  fituation  might 
favour  the  idea  of  its  being  a heart.  The  latter  organ  is 
placed  near  the  back  in  almolt  all  the  mollufca,  and  in  all  the 
cruftacea ; and  this  is  the  polition  of  an  organ,  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a heart,  in  the 
arachnidous  infedls  (aranex,  phalangia,  and  fcorpions).  It 
may  be  obferved  very  ealily  in  the  fpiders  : and  may  be 
feen  beating  through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
fpecies  which  have  fmooth  bodies.  On  removing  the  inte- 
guments we  expofe  a hollow  oblong  organ,  pointed  at  its 
two  ends,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  thprax  by  its  front  end  : 
two  or  three  pairs  of  veflels  very  manifeftly  pafs  off  from  its 
fides.  If  we  add  to  this  account,  the  fadf,  that  the  fpiders 
have  no  trachex,  but  that  their  refpiration  is  circumfcribed 
within  a fmall  number  of  veficles,  and  that  they  appear  to 
have  glands,  we  fhall  be  induced  to  believe  that  their  circu- 
lation is  more  complete,  and  more  analogous  to  our’s  than 
that  of  other  in/efts. 

Refpiratory  Organs. — The  clafs  of  infedls  exhibits  two 
very  different  arrangements  of  the  organs  belonging  to  this 
fundlion  : the  cruftacea  have  gills,  refembling  thofe  of  fifties 
and  of  many  mollufca  ; other  infedls  have  air-veffels  diftri- 
buted  to  all  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  branthix  of  the 
former  extradl  air  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  gills  of  fi/hes  adl.  The  refpiration  of  infedls 
produces  in  the  air  the  fame  effedls  as  that  of  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  Experiments  Ihcw  us  that  oxygen  is  con- 
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fumed  in  this  cafe,  and  that  the  refidue  of  the  air  is  ren- 
dered impure,  by  tlie  admixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

An  important  rcfult  of  refpiration  feems  to  be  the  main- 
taining the  irritability  of  tlie  moving  powers  : hence  the  de- 
linitive  rel'ult  of  this  procefs,  with  refpeft  to  the  fibre,  is 
power  in  executing  the  motions  which  it  has  to  perform. 
Thus  the  energy  ol  the  motive  force  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  ol  refpiration.  The  organization  of  infefts 
correlponds  to  this  theory  ; they  are  tlie  only  clafs  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  animated  exiitence,  which  pofleffes  the  fa- 
culty of  flying,  and  we  confequently  find  the  tracheoe  car- 
rying air  over  the  whole  body,  fo  that  refpiration  is  carried 
O 1 at  all  points.  In  thofe  infeefs  which  do  not  fly,  the  force 
of  the  mufclcs  may  be  cllimatcd  by  the  rapidi. y of  their 
other  motions.  The  running  of  the  millepede  and  the  jump- 
ing of  the  flea,  fltevv  that  they  belong  to  a very  irritable 
clafs  of  animals ; the  cafe  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  oftrich 
and  caflbwary,  which  run  with  great  celerity,  although  they 
are  birds  without  wings. 

Rcjpiraihn  of  the  Crujlacea. — Their  branChix  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  thofe  of  moft.  of  the  mollufca.  In  the  de- 
capoda  they  are  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  feet,  under  the 
lateral  and  defeending  edge  of  the  thorax,  which  confines 
them  within  a narrow  fpace.  The  branchiopoda  have  no 
gills  in  this  fituation,  but  under  the  tail,  between  the  fins, 
and  floating  loofely  in  the  water. 

In  the  crabs  the  ftruft ure  is  in  fome  refpefts  peculiar. 
Each  gill  reprefents  a triangular  elongated  pyramid,  attach- 
ed by  its  bafis  only,  and  having  the  point  direfted  upwards. 
The  middle,  of  the  pyramid  is  divided  by  a plane,  proceed- 
ing from  the  apex  to  the  bafis,  and  compofed  of  a double 
membrane ; and  the  body  of  the  pyramid  is  formed  by  a 
large  number  of  plates  placed  one  over  the  other,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  vertical  plane  jull  mentioned,  and  conliiling 
merely  of  doublings  of  the  double  membrane.  A large 
vcflfel  runs  along  each  of  the  two  longitudinal  edges  of  this 
plane,  and  penetrates  at  its  bafis  into  the  thorax  of  the  ani- 
mal ; one  of  thefe  is  arterial,  and  the  other  venous.  If  we 
inflate  them,  immediately  all  the  fmall  laminx  which  com- 
pofe  the  pyramid  are  diilended  with  air.  In  the  fame  way 
the  blood  is  expanded  over  all  the  furfaces,  and  is  thus  fa- 
vourably difpofed  for  the  action  of  the  water. 

There  are  feven  of  thefe  pyramids  on  each  fide.  As  the 
edge  of  the  thorax,  which  embraces  and  confines  them,  is 
inflexible,  a particular  mcchanifm  became  neceffary  for  re- 
newing the  water  wliich  walhes  the  furface  of  the  organs. 
This  cfTedl  is  fecured  by  two  plates  of  a fubllance  refembling 
parchment,  articulated  on  the  chcll  near  the  maxillx,  very 
elongated,  and  pafTuig  obliquely,  the  one  within,  between  the 
branchix  and  the  body,  the  other  without,  between  them  and 
the  edge  of  the  chell.  By  comprefling  the  branchix,  thefe 
plates  Iquceze  the  water  from  the  intervals  of  the  laminx,  and 
when  the  prefi'ure  is  remitted,  they  allow  the  introduction  of 
a new  portion  of  fluid. 

The  branchial  pyramids,  although  placed  in  a finiilar 
fituation,  are  more  numerous  and  complicated  in  the  deca- 
poda  with  long  tails,  as  the  lobller,  cray-fifh,  and  pallnurus, 
Fabr.  They  have  row’S  of  cylindrical  filaments,  inftead  of 
laminx,  piled  on  each  other  on  the  two  fides  of  the  vertical 
plane  ; fo  that  their  furfaces  refcmble  the  (hag  of  velvet. 
There  are  feveral  thoufands  of  thefe  filaments  in  a pyramid  t 
each  of  them  is  fowned  of  an  artery  and  a vein  united  : 
each  pyramid  has  two,  its  large  artery  and  large  vein  ending 
in  the  body. 

Thefe  villous  pyramids  ef  the  long-tailed  decapoda  are  ar- 
ranged ill  groups,  between  vertical  laminx,  of  which  one 
afeeuds  behind  each  group.  Thefe  laminx  are  attached  to 


the  firll  articulations  of  the  feet,  which  cannot"  move  with- 
out moving  them,  and  without  either  cemprefling  or  fetting 
free  the  branchix.  The  lobller  and  cray-lifli  have  five  groups 
of  four  pyramids  each,  and  a folitary  one  before  and  behind, 
of  which  the  anterior  is  very  fmall.  This  will  make  twenty- 
two  gills  0*1  eacli  fide.  Tlie  firit  group  is  attached  to  the 
mod  exterior  pair  of  maxiilx  : and  tlie  folitary  pyramid  in 
front  to  the  pair  concealed  by  the  former.  I'he  fecond 
group  is  conneCled  to  the  claw’s,  and  the  others  to  the  fol- 
loiviiig  feet,  except  the  lall,  which  has  only  a folitary  pyra- 
mid. In  each  group  the  exterior  pyramid  is  attached  to  the 
pedicle  of  tlie  parchment-like  plate,  and  moves  with  it  : the 
three  others  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  have  no 
feparate  motion.  The  firll  folitary  pyramid  is  alio  attached 
to  its  plate  ; but  the  lall  is  fixed  to  the  body,  and  has  only' 
a rudiment  of  a plate  behind  it.  Moreover,  two  other 
plates  are  attached  to  tw'o  maxiilx,  anterior  to  thofe  of 
w'hich  we  have  already  fpoken,  and  fupport  no  gills  : yxt 
they  are  placed  obliquely  againll  thefe  organs,  and  contri. 
bute  to  their  comprefTion  and  relaxation.  The  adlion  of  all 
thefe  plates  occafions  tlie  expulfion  at  the  two  fides  of  the 
mouth  of  all  the  water  in  contact  with  the  branchix. 

The  tail  of  the  branchiopoda,  particularly  of  tlie  fquillx, 
bears  on  its  under  furface  five  pairs  of  fins,  forming  broad 
membranous  and  ciliated  oars,  divided  into  two  large  lobes, 
an  exterior,  which  is  rather  anterior ; and  an  interior,  which 
is  a little  pofterior.  The  gill  is  attached  to  the  root  of  the 
firll  at  its  inner  edge.  It  confills  at  firll  of  a conical  pedicle 
compofed  of  the  two  large  velTels  ; from  this  proceeds  a row 
of  cylindrical  tubes,  gradually  diminiflied  in  llze  from  the 
bafis  towards  the  apex  : each  of  thele  is  curved,  and  forms 
a long  conical  and  flexible  tail,  which  alfo  fupports  a very 
numerous  row  of  long  and  loofe  filaments.  Each  gill  con- 
tains a very  confiderable  number  of  thefe,  and  refembles,  on 
the  firll  view,  a large  bvulli : it  is  only  by  feparating  the 
filaments  that  the  regularity  of  their  infertion  and  fucceflioii 
can  be  perceived.  It  is  almoll  unnecelfary  to  add  that  each 
filament  contains  two  vcfTels  ; and  that  each  tail  and  each 
tube  has  the  fame  vafcular  arrangement,  juft  as  in  the  general 
pedicle.  The  brancliix  float  in  the  water,  are  moved  like 
tlie  fins,  and  are  even  agitated  between  the  two  lobes  of  the. 
latter  ; confequently  no  mechanifin  is  required  for  renewing 
the  water  in  contadl  with  them. 

I'rachsa  and  Refpiration  of  Injeds. — Some  remarks  on  tills 
fubject  will  be  found  m the  article  ExTOiMOLOcy,  under  the 
divifion  Stigmata.  W e Ihall  enter  here  more  minutely  into 
the  anatomical  details. 

"We  have  already  Hated  that  the  furrounding  element,  the 
air,  diftributed  by  means  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,, 
exerts  its  aclion  on  all  points  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Thefe  canals  have  been  called  tracbex,  on  account  of  their 
analogy  to  the  trachea  or  large  veflel  which  conveys  air  into 
the  lungs  of  fuch  animals  as  poflefs  thofe  organs.  Their 
ftru£lure  is  remarkable  : they  are  compofed  of  three  mem- 
branes, an  internal  and  an  external  one  of  the  common  ftruc- 
ture  ; and  a middle  one  compofed  of  an  claftic  thread,  pof- 
fefling  a fine  metallic  luftre,  rolled  fpirally,  or  in  a double 
fpiral  courfe  round  the  canal,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
tube  to  the  other,  and  admitting  of  being  unrolled  with  a 
little  addrefs.  By  this  the  fides  of  the  tube  are  conftantly 
maintained  circular,  fo  that  the  paflage  of  the  air  is  always 
free.  Yet  all  the  trachex  are  not  provided  with  this  part  in 
their  \vhole  length  : fome,  which  Cuvier  calls  velicular,  are 
dilated  at  certain  intervals,  fo  as  to  form  merely  membranous 
pouches  not  provided  with  this  elaftic  fupport. 

The  trachex  communicate  externally  by  fmall  lateral  holes 
pierced  on  each  fide  of  the  body,  and  called  ftigmata ; or 
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fomctimes  by  one  or  two  tubes  opening  into  tbe  anus.  The 
latter  llrudlure  belongs  to  the  true  aquatic  infefts  ; fome  of 
which,  as  the  larvae  and  chryfalides  of  the  libellulae,  have  in 
the  reftum  a particular  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  which 
we  lhall  defcribe. 

The  tracheae  of  the  larvae  do  not  refemble  tliofe  of  the 
perfedf  infedf  s any  more  than  the  other  organs  : indeed  the 
differences  in  this  refpedl  are  often  Hill  more  furprifing. 

We  fliall  defcribe  the  organs  fucceffively  in  the  moft  re- 
markable families. 

Thofe  of  the  caterpillars  are  the  beft  known,  through  the 
admirable  defeription  given  by  Lyonet  of  that  infedl.  A 
nearly  cylindrieal  tube,  receiving  air  by  ten  ftigmata,  ex- 
tends on  each  fide  of  the  body.  Its  branches  go  off  in  a 
radiating  manner,  from  points  exaftly  correfponding  to  the 
ftigmata ; thofe  at  the  beginning,  which  go  to  the  head,  are 
larger  than  the  fuccceding  ones.  We  obferve  here,  once  for 
all,  that  no  part  is  unprovided  with  thefe  air-veffels,  and 
that  the  very  membranes  of  their  trunks  even  receive 
fmall  branches.  In  the  caterpillar  they  are  ftrong,  opaque, 
and  of  a fine  filvery  colour,  which,  however,  depends  in  part 
on  the  contained  air  ; for  the  brilliancy  is  loft,  both  here 
and  in  other  families,  when  they  are  macerated  and  filled  with 
water  or  fpirits  of  wine.  The  air-veffels  of  the  butterflies, 
produced  from  thefe  caterpillars,  have  a very  different  ap- 
pearance ; they  are  thinner,  lefs  numerous,  and  poffefs  al- 
moft  throughout  fmall  yellow  or  white  elliptical  bodies  of  a 
fatty  nature:  fuch  at  leaft  is  their  appearance  in  the  atalanta 
and  the  phalsena  pavonia. 

A much  more  confiderable  change  is  obferved  in  the  cole- 
optera  lamellicornia : the  larva  has  fafciculi  of  cylindrical, 
filvery,  and  very  fine  tracheae,  diftributed  from  each  ftigma 
over  the  furrounding  parts.  In  the  perfefi:  infeft  they  are 
of  a dead  white,  fwelled  every  where  into  Imall  oval  or  irre- 
gularly-figured veficles,  with  very  thin  fides : they  refemble 
trees  much  loaded  with  leaves.  Examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  feen  in  the  melolonthae,  the  fcaraboei,  the  co- 
prides, the  lucani,  &c.  : and  it  occurs  in  no  other  families. 

The  hymenoptera  and  the  diptera  have  two  large  veficles 
at  the  bafis  of  the  abdomen,  and  fome  fmall  ones ; but  the 
number  is  always  inconfiderable. 

The  hydrophilus  piceus  has  four  large  ones  at  the  bafis 
of  the  abdomen;  and,  as  th.s  is  a ftridtly  aquatic  infedf,  they 
may  aflift  the  animal,  as  the  fwimming-bladder  of  filhes  does, 
in  raifing  or  depre fling  itfelf  in  the  water. 

The  principal  air  opening  in  the  aquatic  larvae  is  generally 
near  the  anus,  that  they  may  the  more  readily  reach  the  air  : 
in  this  cafe  the  two  lateral  trunks  of  the  tracheae  are  of  great 
fize,  apparently  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  a larger  fupply 
of  the  fluid  ; and  the  branches  go  off  in  the  form  of  flender 
cylindrical  threads.  This  arrangement  is  found  in  the  larvae 
of  two  very  different  families,  the  hydrophilus  and  ftraty- 
omys.  The  latter,  as  all  the  aquatic  larvae  of  the  diptera, 
can  elongate  its  tail  confiderably  in  fearch  of  air  without 
elevating  the  body  ; the  anus  is  furrounded  by  fmall  tracheae 
in  the  form  of  radii.  Thefe  infefts  fufpend  themfelvcs  at 
the  furface  of  the  water  by  means  of  their  tails. 

The  larvae  of  the  libellulae  exhibit  the  moft  Angular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  refpiratory  apparatus.  The  orifices,  which 
abforb  the  air,  are  found  in  the  redlum,  under  the  form  of 
very  fmall  tubes,  ranged  in  little  groups  in  ten  rows,  which 
reprefent  fo  many  long  pinnated  leaves.  A number  of 
fmall  tracheae,  equal  to  that  of  the  tubes  within,  paffes  from 
the  reftum  into  the  body;  and  thefe  terminate  in  four 
trunks  extended  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
Two  of  thefe  are  of  vaft  fize,  and  appear  to  ferve  as  refer- 
yoirs ; for  they  fend  the  air  which  they  contain  by  tranfverfe 


branches  into  the  other  two  fmaller  trunks,  which  proceed 
as  qfual  along  the  fides  of  the  body,  and  fupply  parts 
with  air-veffels.  Each  of  them  produces  a recurrent  branch, 
which,  after  having  croffed  the  correfponding  one,  proceeds 
along  the  inteftinai  canal,  and  gives  it  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  ramifications.  Cuvier  thinks  that  the  air  contained  in 
thefe  different  trunks  follows  a determinate  courfe,  relative 
to  the  occafions  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  diftributed.  The 
four  trunks  and  the  two  recurrent  branches  are  found  in  the 
perfeft  libellula ; but  they  no  longer  derive  their  air  from 
the  anus.  As  the  animal  lives  in  tlie  atmofphere,  its  trachcEe 
are  fupplied  from  ftigmata,  near  each  of  which  is  a veficle, 
ferving  probably  as  a refervoir.  There  is  alfo  a Angle  row 
of  larger  veficles  along  the  back. 

The  tracheae  appear  to  be  deficient  in  fome  infefts,  that 
is,  in  the  arachnida,  where  we  have  ftated  that  fomething  like 
a heart  is  perceptible.  There  is  however  a Angle  ftigma  at 
the  bafis  of  the  abdomen  in  the  fpider ; but  it  leads  only 
into  a veficle,  from  which  no  air-veffels  have  been  traced. 
Can  this  be  the  lung  ? and  are  there  blood-veffels  diftributed 
on  its  fides  ? 

Organs  of  the  Voice. — By  the  voice  we  underftand  the 
found  produced  by  animals  in  expelling  air  from  their  lungs, 
through  the  glottis : in  this  fenfe  it  can  be  poffeffed  by  thofe 
animals  only  which  have  lungs,  as  the  mammalia,  birds,  and 
reptiles.  Several  infedfs  produce  founds,  and  often  very 
confiderable  ones,  by  the  motions  of  various  parts  of  their 
body : but  there  are  no  exprefs  organs  for  this  purpofe.  By 
thefe  founds  they  invite  each  other,  and  exprefs  their  wants 
or  their  paflions. 

Organs  of  Generation. — Many  very  ftriking  peculiarities  are 
obferved  in  the  propagation  of  infedfs.  The  two  fexes  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  are  often  fo  extremely  unlike  each 
other,  that  they  would  rather  be  taken  for  completely  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  than  for  animals  that  could  pair  together. 
Among  the  bees  and  other  neighbouring  fpecies,  the  greateft 
number  of  individuals  have  no  fex  ; they  are  conceived  and 
born  without  being  deftined,  as  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  to 
conceive  or  produce  impregnation.  Their  copulation  is  per- 
formed in  a very  extraordinary  manner  in  many  inftances. 
The  adl  is  performed  on  the  wing,  and  fome  are  winged  only 
during  the  fhort  feafon  of  copulation.  Several  copulate 
only  once,  and  the  adl  is  very  foon  followed  by  death  : the 
life  of  the  animal  may  be  prolonged  by  deferring  the  copu- 
lation. 

In  feveral,  as  the  cochineal  infedf  (coccus  cadli),  and  the 
chigger  (pulex  penetrans),  the  pregnant  female  increafes  to 
an  enormous  fize.  The  abdomen  of  the  white  ant  (termes 
fatalis),  when  ready  for  laying,  is  calculated  to  be  two  thou- 
fand  times  larger  than  it  was  before  impregnation. 

Organs  of  Generation  in  the  Crujlacea. — Thefe  among  the 
invertebral  are  what  ferpents  and  lizards  are  among  the  ver- 
tebral animals;  their  exterior  organs  are  double;  but,  which 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves,  their  internal  organs,  both  tefticles 
and  ovaries,  are  fometimes  united  into  one. 

The  decapoda  in  general  have  two  penifes  and  two  vulvse : 
the  openings  of  the  latter  are  found  at  the  bafis  of  the  third 
pair  of  feet.  The  two  penifes  are  quite  at  the  back  of  the 
thorax,  behind  the  fifth  pair  of  feet : in  this  fituation  there 
is,  on  each  fide,  a horny,  pointed,  tubular  piece,  opened 
longitudinally,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  vulva,  and 
condudfs  the  penis  which  paffes  through  this  tube.  We  fee 
in  the  male,  on  the  infide,  two  very  tortuous  vafa  deferentia, 
each  of  which  is  continued  to  the  root  of  the  penis  of  its 
own  fide.  In  the  lobfter  and  cray-fifh  the  two  canals  proceed 
from  a tefticle  divided  into  fix  lobes,  fituated  under  the  heart, 
behind  the  ftomach,  and  between  the  two  maffes  of  hepatic 
1 1 veffels. 
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veffels.  The  teflis  is  whitifii,  sud  has  a glandalai-  appear- 
ance. In  the  crabs  the  two  canals  are  very  large  near  tlie 
penifes,  become  afterwards  flcnder,  a-nd  are  lb  convoluted  as 
to  form  the  appearance  of  a gland  on  each  fide.  Thefe 
glands  are  not  united. 

In  the  common  lobller  tlie  two  ovaria  arc  joined,  fo  as  to 
form  a fingle  one  to  all  appearance.  Tlie  two  ovidiicls  are 
fliort,  ftraight,  and  go  direi.lly  to  the  vulva; : the  latter  are 
fimplc  holes  pierced  in  the  fnbifance  of  the  corfelet,  near  the 
third  pair  of  feet  in  the  crab,  and  in  the  very  balls  of  this 
third  pair  in  the  lobller  and  hermit  crab. 

The  female  cruftacea  attach  their  eggs,  after  layin.r  them, 
to  the  filaments  of  the  lln.^  under  the  tail,  and  carry  them  in 
that  fituation  until  they  are  hatched. 

Organs  of  Generation  in  the  proper  Infccls. — The  external 
parts  are  limple,  and  placed  at  the  pollerior  extremity  ol  the 
body  in  moll  infecls.  To  this  rule  there  are  fome  excep- 
tions, both  in  number  and  pofition.  In  tlie  fpiders  tin  y are 
double;  and  tlie  male  organs  are  placed  on  the  maxillary 
palpi ; the  phalangia  liuee  a fimple  male  organ,  coming  out 
from  the  root  of  the  abdomen. 

The  libellulas  have  the  male  organ  at  the  bafis,  and  not  at 
the  point  of  the  abdomen  ; and  hence  arifes  their  very  lin- 
gular attitude  in  copulation.  The  ma’e  feizes  the  neck,  of 
the  female  with  the  hooks  at  the  extremity  of  his  abdomen, 
until  the  female  bends  lierfelf  back,  and  brings  the  extremity 
of  her  own  abdomen  to  the  bails  of  that  of  the  male. 

Tlie  generative  organs  of  the  iuli  are  about  the  middle  of 
the  body. 

I.  Male  Organs. — ^I’hcfc  conlilt  in  general  of  a penis  with 
its  coverings,  of  a common  fpermatic  canal,  and  of  two  pairs 
of  organs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tellicles  and  vellciila; 
feminales.  Each  of  thefe  pairs  m.ay  be  more  or  lefs  fubdi- 
vided ; they  vary  in  figure  and  in  fize. 

I.  In  the  ColecpUra. 

a.  In  the  Lamellicorr.ia. — The  genera  feparated  from  tlie 
fcarab.Ti  of  Einnscus,  as  the  melolonthoe,  cetoniE,  tridiitp, 
fcarabaei,  &c.  have  numerous  globular  tellicles  and  veliculse 
in  the  form  of  tubes,  as  {lender  as  threads,  and  excelfively 
long.  In  the  fcarabxus  naficornis,  for  example,  the  two  vefi- 
culJ  feminales  are  more  than  twenty  times  the  length  of  the 
body,  and  are  convoluted  into  a packet  or  mafs,  which  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  unravel.  Their  tube  is  a little  enlarged 
before  it  joins  the  common  canal.  On  each  fide  there  are  llx 
tellicles  of  a fmall  fizc,  and  producing  each  an  excretory 
tube  more  {lender  than  a hair;  thefe  fix  fmall  tubes  are 
united  into  one  canal,  which  is  joined  to  that  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide  precifely  at  the  point  where  tlie  veficulx  feminales 
arc  united.  The  common  canal,  refulting  from  thefe  four 
tubes,  Irecomes  large  and  mufcular,  and  then  goes  into  a 
horny  fiieath,  terminated  by  a kind  of  pincers,  between  the 
laminae  of  which  the  penus  is  placed.  The  latter  is  merely  a 
fmall  cylindrical  tube.  It  appears  that  tlie  two  branches  of 
the  pincor  are  introduced  into  the  vulva,  and  then  feparated 
fo  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  penis.  Swammerdam 
has  given  a very  accurate  figure  of  thefe  parts. 

The  mcroiontha  relembles  the  S.  naficornis. 

The  organs  are  more  complicated  in  the  cetonia  : there 
are  twelve  tellicles  on  each  lidc,  and,  belides  the  iiliform 
vclicuix,  which  are  probably  thirty  times  as  long  as  the 
body,  there  arc  two  other  fiiort  and  thick  pairs  ; the  fiiortell 
of  the  latter  has  its  extremity  forked,  T.he  canals  of  the 
three  pairs  of  velicuhe,  as  well  as  the  canals  of  the  two 
groups  of  telllcle.s,  join  together  at  the  fame  point  to  con. 
Uitiite  the  common  Ipermatic  tube,  which  gees  to  the 
penis. 
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The  trichlie  iTfemble  the  cetonix. 

The'  copi'ides,  or  dung  beetles,  and  the  lucaiii,  or  Hag 
beetles,  do  not  follow  the  fame  type : they  have  oify  one 
telHcle  on  each  fide,  and  this  is  a globular  and  compact  mafs 
made  up  of  the  convolutions  of  a fingle  tube.  Their  vefi- 
culse  feminales  are  alfo  filiform,  but  not  fo  long  in  proportion 
as  thofe  of  the  fcarabxi. 

b.  In  the  Carnivora.  — The  organs  are  very  limple  in  the 
dytifciis  ; there  are  two  large  veficulx  of  moderate  length, 
very  little  convoluted  ; two  globular  tellicles  covered  by  a 
yeliowifli  matter,  which  may  be  removed  ; they  are  then 
calily  unravelled  into  a lingle,  filiform,  {lender  and  long  vefiel. 
The  vas  deferens  is  mere!)'  the  continuation  of  this  : it  en- 
ters the  vclicula  a little  before  that  joins  tlie  ojijioiite  tube 
to  form  the  common  Ipermatic  canal. 

f.  In  the  Clavicornia — The  {Iniclurc  of  the  hydroplii'us 
is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  dyiifcus  : it  has  two 
oval  tellicles,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  l!ic  convolutions  of  a 
fingle  vclFcl.  The  vas  deferens,  which  is  as  line  as  a hair,  fwells 
into  a fmall  oval  velicle  where  it  ends  in  the  common  canal. 
The  principal  vciiculx  feminales  are  large,  with  Itrong  lides, 
fpirally  convoluted,  and  terminating  fuddcnly  in  a linalb 
velfel  folded  in  zig-zag,  and  forming  the  appearance  of  an- 
other  fmalkr  tellicle.  There  are,  moreover,  two  accelfory 
velicula’,  with  thin  fides,  each  divided  into  three  branelies, 
and  into  fome  fmall  blind  appendices,  'i'lie  common  fper- 
matic canal  has  a muft  ular  enlargement  towards  its  middle, 
and  becomes  again  fuddenly  fmall  to  enter  tlie  penis.  Tliele 
parts  are  figured  by  Swammerdam,  but  rather  nidely- 

Tlie  filpba  alrata  has  two  large  oval  tellicles,  formed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  fliort  velfels,  rcfembbng  tliofe 
brulhes  of  which  the  hairs  project  in  every  direction.  I'he 
vas  deferens  is  fmall  and  fhort.  There  are  tv.'o  pairs  of 
veliculae,  both  cylindrical  and  tolerably  large  ; one  of  them 
is  folded  in  a ferpentine  manner  round  the  intelline,  and 
may  be  four  or  live  timer  the  length  of  the  body  : the 
otlier  is  much  {liorter.  The  common  fpermatic  canal  is 
cylindrical  and  fiiort.  The  penis  is  alfo  cylindrical,  covered 
with  horny  pieces,  but  lias  no  pincer.  An  oval  bladder, 
of  which  tlie  life  is'  unknown,  but  which  refembles  in  its 
pofition  and  figure  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  tnammaba. 
is  found  at  its  internal  balls. 

el.  In  the  Filiesrnia. — The  common  fpxrmatic  canal  is 
eight  or  ten  times  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  blaps 
mortifaga  ; four  organs  refemhling  veficulx  are  connected 
to  it  at  its  origin.  ^I’wo  of  thefe  firil  make  fome  very  re- 
gular fpiral  turns,  growing  at  the  fame  time  fmaller  ; and 
tlien  enlarge  again  and  are  irregularly  folded.  The  two 
.others  have  a zig-zag  courfe,  and  are  mueh  (horter. 

2.  In  the  Qrthopterii.—T\\s  grylli  have  two  confidcrablc 
oval  tellicles  attached  to  the  back  : tL«y  arc  covered  by  a 
yellow  nnicofity,  in  wliicli  the  trachese  may  be  feen  beauti- 
fully diitribiiled.  Tliey  are  compofed  of  Imall  (hort  velfeis, 
which  make  up  a kind  of  hrufii.  Tlie  vas  deferens  is  folded 
in  the  form  ol  an  epididymis  : u little  before  joining  the 
oppofite  one,  to  form  the  common  canal,  it  is  enlarged,  bc- 
caufe  it  receives  two  groups  of  veficnlx.  Cine  ol  thefe  con- 
tains more  than  lixtv,  and  the  other  above  tw'o  liiindred  much 
fmaller  than  the  former.  The  four  bundles  fill  nearly  half 
tlie  abdomen.  Two  fmall  oval  vclicles  are  found  at  the  very 
point  of  union  of  the  two  vafa  deierentia. 

3.  In  the  Hemipiera. — Tlie  water  Icorpion  (nepa  u or- 
pioides)  has  two  i mall,  fiiort,  and  cylindrical  veficulct, 
large  va!a  deferentia  convoluted  bke  the  epididymis,  and 
divided  at  their  origin,  each  into  four  fmall  tellicles,  cad: 
of  which  is  again  prolonged  into  a very  long  lilitorm  vef 
id.  Thefe  eight  '.elTels  are  convoluted  into  a uiats. 


4 In  the  Lepichptera. — There  are  tvo  different  forms 
this  order:  the  bombyx  pavoiiia  will  ferve  as  an  "example 
of  one,  and  the  fame  has  been  imperfectly  exhibited  by 
Swammerdam  and  Malpighi  in  the  filkworm  moth  (bombyx 
miori).  The  common  fpermatic  canal  is  divided  into  two 
veliculae  feminales,  at  firll  a little  enlarged,  and  then  pro- 
longed in  the  form  of  tubes.  They  continue  uiuted  to 
each  other  in  half  their  length.  The  vafa  defereiitia  enter 
in  a very  {lender  form  into  the  fwellings  of  the  veficulas. 
They  gradually  enlarge,  and  terminate  on  each  fide  in  a 
mafs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a tellicle.  Malpighi  has 
reprefented  the  veficles  broken  a little  above  the  infertion  of 
the  vafa  deferentia  ; and  Swammerdam  a little  beyond  this 
point.  The  tcfficlcs  are  fmaller  in  the  pavonia  tlian  in  the 
bombyx  mori. 

The  fecond  form  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fphinx  eti- 
phorbite,  and  it  is  juff  the  fame  as  Swammerdam  reprefciits 
in  the  papilio  urticae.  The  common  canal,  much  longer, 
is  divided  into  two  long  and  {lender  veficulas,  eacli  of  which 
is  joined  by  a vas  deferens  : but  the  two  laft,  inllead  of 
having  feparate  teiliclcs,  are  united  into  a fingle  rounded 
mafs. 

The  preceding  arc  the  fpccies  of  infedfs,  in  which  Cuvier 
has  hitherto  obferved  the  male  organs  : there  are  three 
others  in  Swammerdam,  which  agree  with  thefe  in  the  prin- 
cipal points. 

The  bee,  among  the  Iiymenoptera,  has  iwm  large  oval  ve- 
ficulat,  two  rounded  teilicles,  with  long  filiform  vafa  de- 
terentia.  There  are  two  fhort  and  fmall  acceffory  veficulse  : 
the  common  canal  is  enlarged  before  it  enters  the  penis. 

In  the  order  diptera  the  ftratyomys  has  two  oval  tefticles, 
iormed,  like  thofe  of  the  I'llpha  and  gryllus,  of  fmall  veffels  ; 
two  vafa  deferentia,  and  two  fimple  filiform  reficulce.  The 
common  canal  is  of  a middling  fize.  In  the  fly,  which  lays 
in  cheefc,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a very  long  common 
canal,  very  lliort  vafa  deferentia,  and  large  oval  veficuliE  di- 
vided into  two  lobes. 

II.  Female  Organs. — Tliefe  are  much  more  uniform  than 
the  male  in  the  whole  clafs.  They  confill,  in  general,  of  a 
common  ovidu<ff,  opening  at  the  vulva,  and  divided  at  its 
origin  into  tw'o  branches,  each  of  which  is  again  divided 
into  a certain  number  of  conical  tubes  of  various  length. 
The  ova  are  fo  arranged  in  the  interior  of  thefe  tubes,  that 
the  largeft  are  the  neared  to  the  ovidutd,  and  that  the  others 
gradually  decreafe  in  fize  to  the  point  of  the  tube,  where 
they  are  imperceptible.  When  the  ova  have  been  difeharged, 
the  tubes  remain  empty.  They  may  be  already  dilcerned 
in  the  chryfalis,  a little  before  the  metamorphofis.  Secretory 
veffels  of  various  forms  end  in  the  oviduft,  and  depofit  in 
it  fluids  for  covering  the  eggs  or  for  forming  a fhell. 

The  fcarabaeus  naficornis  has  fix  oviferous  tubes  on  each 
fide,  each  containing  five  or  fix  eggs  : an  oval  veficle  and 
a fmall  but  rather  long  veffel  end  in  the  ovidudl. 

The  carabi  have  ten  or  twelve  tubes,  and  the  dytifei 
twelve  or  fifteen  ; the  ovidudl  has  a fimple  and  fmall  bladder, 
which  is  prolonged  further  in  the  carabus. 

In  the  iilpha  atrata  there  are  feven  or  eight  tubes,  and 
each  contains  four  eggs.  The  latter  do  not  become  large 
until  they  arrive  in  the  branches  of  the  ovidutd,  which  are 
of  confiderable  fize. 

The  tubes  are  very  numerous  in  the  hydrophilus,  and 
form  two  large  branches  ; round  the  bails  of  each  of  thefe 
are  five  long  and  large  fecretory  veffels  containing  a green 
liquor. 

The  butterflies  have  on  each  fide  four  very  long  tubes, 
filled  with  a large  number  of  eggs,  and  forming,  particularly 
in  the  fruitful  fpccies,  rows  like  ftrings  of  beads,  four  or 


five  limes  iri:.;rcr  than  the  bodv.  The  common  oviduct  is 
fo  Ihort  as  to  be  Icarcely  perceptible  ; it  receives  cue  or  two 
velicles,  and  two  long  veffels. 

The  gr\  Hi  have  on  each  fide  about  thirty  tubes,  each 
of  which  does  not  contain  more  than  three  or  four  vifibie 
eggs  : they  are  united  ijy  the  trachem,  and  by  a mucous 
{ubilancc,  into  two  oval  maffey.  The  common  oviduct  re- 
ceives a veficle  and  a long  veffel. 

The  bees  have  tlic  two  laft  mentioned  parts : their  rows 
of  eggs  are  numerous  on  each  lide.  Cuvier  thinks  that 
he  can  perceive  very  fmall  ones  in  the  neuter  bees,  which 
would  confirm  the  notion  of  their  being  imperfectly  deve- 
loped females. 

In  the  filpha  there  are  five,  and  in  tlic  notonecta  fix  rows 
on  each  fide. 

'1  he  libellul.'s  have  two  very  long  branches  ; their  tubes 
are  fliort,  Imall,  and  ahnoft  innumerable. 

'I'he  various  boring  inllruments  which  certain  genera, 
as  the  gryllus,  ichneumon,  tenthredo,  and  cynips,  employ 
for  depoliting  their  ova  in  fuitable  tituations,  may  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  organs  of  the  female  fex.  But,  as  thefe 
parts  are  completely  externa',  and  have  been  well  deferibed 
by  naturaiifts,  we  ihall  not  fay  any  thing  more  on  the  fub- 

Spuming  Inflrument  of  the  Caterpillars. — Almoft  all  the 
caterpillars  fpin  themfelves  a covering,  or  at  leait  an  attach- 
ment of  fome  kind,  before  their  metamorphofis.  The  ca- 
terpillar of  the  bombyx  mori  is  the  moft  celebrated  in  this 
reipccl,  fince  the  thread  compofing  its  covering  being  abun- 
dant, flexible,  brilliant,  and  eatily  wound  off,  forms  the  ma- 
terial from  which  our  moft  fplendid  lilks  are  formed.  Other 
caterpillars,  as  that  of  the  bombyx  pavonia,  form  as  large 
a quantity  of  filk,  but  it  is  hard,  liable  to  break,  and  can- 
not be  wound  off. 

The  fecretory  organs  producing  the  filk  are  the  fame  in 
all  caterpillars,  excepting  varieties  in  fize,  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  filk  produced.  Thefe,  like 
all  the  other  fecreting  organs  of  infcCfs,  are  two  long  tubes, 
commencing  in  a very  {lender  and  convoluted  form  ; then 
growing  larger  to  form  a kind  of  refervoir,  and  terminating 
in  an  excretory  canal  fo  fmall  that  it  can  hardly  be  feen. 
The  two  canals  terminate  under  the  lower  lip  ; and  the 
animal  draws  out  and  elongates  the  duftile  matter  by  moving 
its  head  from  fide  to  lide. 

Organs  for  producing  Light Several  animals  of  this  clafs 

have  the  power  of  producing  light  ; and  the  fubftance  in 
which  this  property  refides  is  fometimes  diffufed  through 
the  animal’s  body,  fometimes  colledted  into  a particular 
organ.  The  luminous  matter  muft  be  regarded  as  an  animal 
fecretion  produced  like  any-  other  animal  lubllance.  A very 
full  and  interefting  account  of  this  fubjeCi  is  contained  in 
a paper  by  Mr.  Macartney,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranl- 
affions  for  1810,  from  which  the  following  paffages  are  ex- 
trafted. 

“ The  power  of  emitting  light  has  been  obferved  in  two 
animals  of  the  cruftaceous  order,  and  I'eemed  to  refide  in 
the  whole  body.  One  of  thefe,  obferved  by  lir  Jofeph 
Banks,  in  the  paffage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  Janeiro,  rc- 
fembled  the  common  flirimp,  but  was  lefs  : it  is  named 
by  Mr.  Macartney  cancer  fulgens.  The  other  was  found 
in  the  Red  fea  by  captain  Horlburg,  appeared  to  be  a 
monoculus,  and  to  belong  to  the  genus  limulus  of  Muller. 
Mr.  Macartney  calls  it  limulus  nobiilucus.  A third  crulla- 
ceous  animal  of  the  genus  lynccus  of  Muller,  poffelling 
luminous  properties,  has  been  feen  off  the  coall  of  Malabar. 
Of  other  infeds  fame  fpecies  yield  light  in  the  five  following 
genera  ; t/*.  elattr,  lampyris,  fulgora,  paufus,  fcolopen- 
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<Vi.  TTic  or:\”  animals  which  appear  to  pofTefs  a diftind 
<'rganization  f-r  tli,-;  produflioii  of  light  arc  the  four  iirll 
cf  the  lalh  rr.cntio!'.  td  genera. 

“ The  light  of  the  lampyrides  (glow-worm)  is  known 
to  proceed  from  f nte  of  the  lall  rings  cf  the  abdomen,  which, 
\.!'.?n  not  illaminated,  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  Upon 
the  internal  furface  of  thefe  rings  there  is  fpread  a layer 
of  a peculiar  foft  yellow  fubftance,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  paide,  but  by  examination  with  a lens  T found  it 
organized  like  the  common  interftitial  fubilance  of  the  in- 
feft's  body,  cxc'pt  that  it  is  of  a clofer  texture,  and  a 
paler  yellow  colour.  This  fubftance  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  inner  furface  of  the  rings,  being  more  or  lefs  deficient 
along  their  edges,  wljere  it  prefents  an  irregular  waving 
outline.  I have  obferved  in  the  glow-worm,  that  it  is  ab- 
Ibrbed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  common  interftitial  fiib- 
ftance,  after  the  feafon  for  giving  light  is  puffed.  The 
fegments  cf  the  abdomen,  behind  which  this  fubftance  is 
fituated,  are  tlyn  and  tranfparent,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
intcrn.al  illumination.  The  number  of  luminous  rings  varies 
iu  difterent  fpecies  of  lampyris,  and  as  it  would  Icem  at 
diff.Tcnt  periods  in  the  fame  individual.  Befidos  the  lu- 
minous fubftance  above  deferibed,  I have  difeovered  in  the 
common  glow-worm,  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  laft  abdom.inal 
ring,  two  bodies,  whicli  to  the  naked  eye  appear  more 
minute  than  the  head  of  the  fmalleft  pin.  d'licy  are  lodged 
in  t'vo  fiigh.t  depivlfions,  formed  in  the  flieli  of  the  ring, 
which  is  at  thefe  points  particularly  tranfparent.  On  ex- 
amining thefe  bodies  under  the  mficrofeope,  I found  that 
tlicy  were  facs  containing  a foft  yellow  fubftance,  of  a 
more  clofc  and  liomogeneous  texture  than  that  wlilcli  lines 
the  inner  furface  of  the  rings.  The  membrane  forming  the 
facs  appeared  to  be  of  two  layers,  each  of  which  is  compofed 
of  a tranfparent  filvery  fibre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  refpiratory  tubes  of  infefts,  except 
that  ill  this  cafe  the  fibre  paffes  in  a fpiral  inftcad  of  a 
circular  direftiem.  This  membrane,  although  fo  delicately 
conftrufted,  i-  f<>  claftic  as  to  prelerve  its  form,  after  the 
fac  is  ruptured,  and  rlic  contents  difeharged. 

The  light  tint  proceeds  from  thefe  facs  is  lefs  under  the 
controu!  of  tlie  jnfcft,  than  that  of  the  luminous  fubftance 
fpread  upon  the  rings : it  i . rarely  ever  extinguiftied  in  the 
feafon  that  the  glov.  -worm  gives  light,  even  during  the  day  ; 
and  when  all  the  other  rings  are  dark,  thefe  facs  often  fliine 
brightly. 

The  organs  for  the  prodmflion  of  light  in  the  genus 
ch.iter  are  lituated  in  t'.c  corfelct ; thefe  likewife  confift 
of  a peculiar  y-.llow  fubftance,  placed  behind  tranfparent 
parts  of  tlie  Ihell,  which  fufter  the  natural  colour  of  this 
fubftance  to  be  fecn  through  them  in  the  day,  and  when 
illuminated  give  paflage  to  the  light.  On  dift'ccting  the  or- 
gans of  light  in  the  clatcr  nortiliicus,  I found  that  there  is 
a foft  yellow  fubftance  of  an  oval  figure  lodged  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  yellow  fpots  of  the  corfelet,  which  parts  are 
particularly  tliin  and  tranfparent  in  this  Ijiccies.  This  fub- 
ilance is  fo  remarkably  cl  'fe  in  its  texture,  that,  at  firlt  view, 
it  appears  like  an  inorganic  mufs,  but  with  a lens  it  is  rea- 
dily perceived  to  be  compofed  of  a great  number  of  very 
minute  parts  or  lobu’es  ciolely  preftt-d  together.  Around 
lliefe  oval  mall'es  the  interftitial  fiihftaiice  of  the  corfelet  is 
arranged  in  a radiated  manner,  and  the  portion  of  the  ftiell, 
th.at  immediately  covcr.s  the  irradiated  fubftance,  i .,  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  tranfparent,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  which  lies 
over  the  oval  maft'es  : it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  iiiter- 
llitial  fubilance  in  tins  litiiation  may  be  endowed  with  the 
jiropcrty  of  Ihiuing.  In  the  clater  ignitus  the  inafles  of  lu- 
minous fubftance  arc  e\-trcin'’ly  irregular  in  their  figure  ; 


they  arc  fituated  nearly  at  the  pofterior  angles  of  the  corfe- 
let,  and  are  more  loofe  in  their  texture  than  the  oval  mafies 
of  the  nodlilucus,  rcfembling  rather  in  compofition  the  in- 
terftitial fubftance  wliich  fiirrounds  thefe  rnalfes  in  tliat 
fpecies.  The  ftiell  of  the  corfelet  is  fomewhat  thinner,  and 
more  tranfparent  along  both  fides  of  the  margin,  than  at 
other  places,  but  it  is  not,  as  in  the  nodliluciis,  elevated, 
and  peculiarly  clear  and  thin  immediately  over  the  feat  of 
the  luminous  organ  ; confequently  the  light  emitted  by  the 
elater  ignitus  cannot  be  very  brilliant.” 

[n  the  fulgora  Candelaria  and  lanteruaria,  Mr.  Macart- 
ney has  found  the  hollow  organ,  from  which  the  light  pro- 
ceeds, to  communicate  freely  with  the  external  air,  by  means 
of  a chink  or  narrow  aperture,  placed  on  each  fide  cf  the. 
root  of  the  probofeis.  This  organ  is  lined  by  a membrane, 
between  which  and  the  horny  part  or  ftrell  there  appears  to 
be  interpofed  a pale  reddifti  foft  fubftance,  arranged  in  lines 
or  ftripes  in  the  caiidekiria.  It  could  not  be  determined, 
whether  this  furnifnes  tly:  light,  or  is  the  pigment,  upon 
which  the  colour  of  tlie  probofeis  depends. 

The  globes  of  the  aatennie  conllitute  the  organs  of  light 
in  the  paufus  fpherccerus. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  remark,”  fays  Mr.  Macartney,  “ that 
in  all  tlie  diffedliors  I have  made  of  luminous  infefts,  I did 
not  find  that  the  organs  of  light  were  better  or  differently 
fupplied  with  either  nerves  or  air-tubes,  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  power  of  emitting  light  likewife*  exiffs 
iu  many  creatures,  which  want  nerves,  a circumftance  ftrongly 
marking  the  difference  between  animal  light  and  animal  elec- 
tricity.” Sivammerdan’s  Book  of  Nature,  or  Hiftory  of  In- 
fers : Lyonct  Traite  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille,  qui  rouge 
le  bois  dc  far.le  : Cuvier  Lccons  d' Anatomic  comparce. 

Insects  infeJUng  the  hutr.an  body.  The  paraiitic  animals, 
which  are  moft  commonly  found  inhabiting,  and  deriving 
their  nutriment  from,  the  internal  cavities  of  the  human 
hod)',  are  the  three  fpecies  of  worms,  which  are  denomi- 
mated,  by  naturalifts,  afrarls,  lumbneus,  and  fanta  ; that  is, 
the  maw-worm,  or  thread-worm,  round-worm,  and  tape- 
worm ; to  which  may  be  added  the  trichuris,  which  is 
occafionally  feen.  (See  thefe  words. ) The  external  parts 
of  the  body,  again,  afford  a nidus  and  fuftenance  to  one 
or  two  of  the  infedl  tribes,  cfpecially  the  pcdiculi  of  the 
head  and  of  the  pubes  ; the  former  of  which  are  fometimes 
bred  in  great  numbers,  and  infeft  other  parts  of  the  furface, 
producing  a loathfoine  and  very  obftinate  difeafe,  the  mor- 
bus pedicularis,  or  loufy  difeafe.  (See  Piitiiiriasis  and 
Pkukigo.)  It  is  not  our  obje£l,  however,  to  treat  of  thefe 
under  the  prefent  article  ; but  merely  to  notice  briefly  the 
occafional  exiftence  of  various  fpecies  of  the  vjhged  in- 
Jeffs,  in  the  different  cavities  of  the  human  body,  efpeciaily 
in  their  firll  ftate,  that  of  larva,  caterpillar,  or  grub  ; and 
to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  are  probably  intro- 
duced. 

The  medical  writers  of  the  fixteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century  have  recorded  inftancer-  various  reptiles 
and  other  animals,  which  were  diflodged  from  their  abode 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  frogs,  lizards,  fer- 
pents,  5cc.  ; which  may  lae  found  on  confulting  the  collec- 
tions of  Borolli,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Schenck,  and  others. 
But  their  credulity  was  at  leaft  equal  to  their  learning  and 
indiiilry,  and  fubfequent  obfervation  has  not  confirmed  tiieir 
ftatements,  which  probably  originated  from  grofs  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  thefe  creatures,  or  from  wilful  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  they  were  find  to  have 
been  difeharged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microfcopic 
jiliilofojihers  not  only  peopled  every  organ  of  the  body  with 
worm?  and  animalcule!  ; but  bebeved  that  all  contagion 
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confifted  of  the  fame  1)yings,  which,  according  to  their  na- 
ture, communicated  fcabies,  and  fyphilis,  fma!l-pox,  dyfen- 
tery,  tlie  plague,  and  every  other  infectious  diforder.  (See 
tlie  learned  diflertation  of  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  entitled  “ Hillo- 
ria  I.ator,  Lumbricorum,”  p.  274,  et  fcq.)  But  more  ac- 
curate invelligation  has  likewife  caufed  thefe  notions  to  be 
exjbloded  ; and  the  catalogue  of  parafitic  creatures,  which 
iiifeft  the  human  frame,  in  addition  to  the  worms,  &c.  above- 
mentioned,  is  reduced  to  a few  varieties  of  the  infecl  tribes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  internal  cavities  and  paifages 
of  lome  animals,  efpccially  the  nolfrils  and  adjoining  linufes, 
tlie  llomach,  and  rcBum  or  llraight  gut,  in  horfes,  flieep, 
and  cows,  are  the  fituations  in  which  alone  certain  inleCfs 
are  apparently  intended  by  nature  to  breed,  and  to  be 
nurtured  in  their  firll  ftage  of  exidence.  'L'liis  is  the  cafe 
elpecially  with  the  feveral  fpeeies  of  ttferus,  the  grub  or 
larva  of  which  is  called  a lott.  (See  an  ample  hillory  of 
■this  infect,  under  the  article  Botts.)  'riie  ova,  or  eggs 
of  thefe  infedts  are  introduced  into  thofe  paifages  by  the 
parent  infedt,  or  are  conveyed  thither  by  licking  witli  tlie 
tongue,  inlialing  odorous  matters,  &c.  Now,  although 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fpeeies  of  infedt  dcllincd 
particularly  to  be  nurtured  in  the  human  body  ; yet  it  ap- 
pears beyond  all  queflion,  that  the  larva;  of  fome  of  the 
winged  infects  are  occaiionally  hatched  and  nurtured  in  the 
Tiodrils  and  finufcs,  as  well  as  in  the  llomach  and  intellines 
of  man. 

Tlie  want  of  accurate  invefligation,  fince  tlie  fubjedl  of  en- 
tomology has  been  well  nmlerltood,  leaves  us  in  a date  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  infedls  which  are  thus  mir- 
lurcd  within  the  liuman  body.  It  feeins  probable,  how- 
ever, as  we  might,  perhaps,  have  anticipated,  that  t'ne  mod 
frequent  inllaiiccs  which  occur,  are  thofe  of  our  mod  com- 
mon doincdic  iiifedl,  the  varieties  of  the  fiy.  The  larva 
of  feveral  of  the  fpeeies  of  the  dy  (inufca,  Linn.l  are  aquatic, 
or  at  lead  inhabit  moift  and  wet  places,  and  therefore  feem 
to  be  adapted  to  exift  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  domach  : 
and  the  author  of  this  article  is  in  polfelfion  of  fome 
larvx  of  tlie  common  houfe-jly,  the  mujea  domeJVtca  minor  of 
Degeer  (flidoire  ties  InfeCles,  tom.  v.  tab.  2.  fig.  4.), 
which  were  rejected  alive  from  the  llomach  of  a nian  by  vo- 
mitiiig  (fee  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonriia],  for  Jan.  1811, 
p.  41.)  ; and  of  others  of  the  fame  fly,  which  were  pafled 
by  ilool  by  another  perfon.  The  larva  of  another  fpeeies 
of  Jly  is  alfu  figured  in  the  Journal,  juft  referred  to.,  hy  Dr. 
Cheyne,  now  of  Dublin  : and  feveral  examples  of  thelaiwre 
of  Jlies,  difeharged  from  the  human  intedines,  are  on  record. 
Dr.  Wahlbom,  of  Upfal,  has  related  tlie  cafe  of  a girl, 
wfia,  after  fuffering  con'fiderable  pain  in  the  ftomach  and 
left  fide,  difeharged  by  ftool  a number  of  lurvas  on  feveral 
fucceflive  days,  after  which  (he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
p'aint.  “ One  of  thefe  larv®,  while  it  was  kept  in  a phial, 
was  converted  into  a fly,''  which  proved  to  be  the  mufea 
ni^ra  oi  Linnxus.  (Eaun.  Suec.  iioj.)’’  Dr.  Walilbom 
alfo  Itatcs,  “ tliutoa  few  years  ago  there  was  a girl  in  Upfal, 
from  whom  a large  quantity  of  worms  were  brought  away, 
and  thefe  were  Jly-vaoniu.  N.  Eaun.  Suec.  1064  ; ’ for  an 
account  of  which  he  refers  to  Dr.  Du  Bois’  Treatil'c  do 
Tjenia.  (Sec  Med.  Chirurg.  and  Anatom.  Cafes  and  Ex- 
periments, conmuinicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  tranflatcd  from  .the  Sv.'odidi,  1777,  cafe  24.) 
Ruyfch  has  deferibed  and  delineated  both  the  larva;,  and  tlie 
flies  which  originated  from  them,  after  they  were  dilcliavgcd 
{it  is  afTirmed)  by  urine,  by  a nobleman,  in  confiderable 
quantities;  and  Tulpiiis  has  mentioned  a fimilar  -cafe,  and 
has  alfo  figured  the  luj’va;,  which  clofely  rcfcaablc  thofe  in  the 
writcr’-s  poffcirian. 


It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  bladder  is 
the  leaft  probable  tiidus  for  the  larv.e  of  infedls,  and  wc 
cannot  readily  conceive  how  they  fhould  find  their  way 
into  that  cavity  : while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  miftakes  may 
be  made  upon  fuch  a fubjedl  with  the  greateft  facility,  as 
Vallifneri  long  ago  remarked.  Thefe  larvce  might  have 
crept  or  fa’len  into  the  utenfils,  or  the  ova  might  have 
been  depofited  there,  and  the  larva;  afterwards  obferved  in 
the  urine.  An  inllance  of  this  kind  of  miilake  was  related 
to  the  writer  by  an  eminent  fiirgcon.  A lady  was  in  great 
alarm,  from  the  belief  that  llie  frequently  pafled  from  the 
bowck  feveral  little  red  worms,  extremely  lively  in  their 
motions,  wliich  were  found  in  the  excretions.  But  it  was 
llrongly  fuggclled,  that  thefe  worms  mull  be  inhabitants  of 
the  vvater-clofct ; and  upon  accurate  examination,  tlie  fug- 
gellion  was  confirmed  ; they  proved  tube  the  larvae  of  the 
common  gnat,  which  arc  well  known  to  be  aquatic  in  their 
mode  of  life.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  it  is  ncceiTary  to  be 
cautious  in  examining  all  the  circainflances,  before  it  be 
concluded,  that  infedls,  found  in  the  cxcrefner.citious  dif- 
charges,  adlually  paiTed  from  the  human  body. 

There  is  another  fpeeies  of  infecl,  which,  in  its  ftate  of 
larva,  or  caterpillar,  appears  to  he  not  unfrequently  an  in- 
habitant of  the  cavities  of  the  human  body,  though  not  fo 
com.monly  as  tlie  different  fpeeies  of  fly  ; wc  mean  the  com- 
mon blncL-  beetle,  the  taiebrio  moiitor  of  I.innieu.-.  'Ehc  grub 
of  this  inlcdt  is  a fort  of  caterpil'ar,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  equal  to  a large  crow-quill  in  circum- 
ference, with  fix  feet  near  the  head,  but  deftitute  of  feet  at 
the  other  extremity  : its  body  is  divided  into  thirteen  fec- 
tioiis.  The  introdudlion  of  this  larva  into  the  human  body  , 
or  of  the  ova  from  which  it  is  hatched,  will  be  readily  un- 
derltood,  when  we  mention  that  it  lives  principally  in  flour 
or  meal ; -whence  from  the  time  of  our  oldeft  writer  on  in- 
Icds,  Mouffet,  it  has  been  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  mccd-’tvorm.  This  writer  has  given  a rude  figure  of  the 
grub.  (See  his  Infedlorum 'riieatrum,  Lond.  1634,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  20.  p.  254.)  Two  cafes,  in  which  this  meal-worm 
was  difeharged  from  the  human  body,  have  come  to  the 
know  ledge  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  (See  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  .Tournal,  above  quoted.)  Another  is  mentioned 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  in  the  fame  Journal. 
And  Tulpius  has  given  a figure  of  the  fame  larva,  two  of 
which,  ho  fiiys,  were  pafled  from  the  bladder  of  a woman 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a limilar  one  from  the  nofe  of 
another  woman,  who  had  pj-evioufly  fuftered  feverc  head- 
ache. (See  his  Obferv.  Me<l.  lib.  ii.  cap.  51.  lab.  7.  fig.  3 ; 
and  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.)  The  difeharge  of  two  from  the 
bladder  was  probably  inferred,  by  miftake,  from  the  grubs 
being  found  in  die  utenlil  which  received  the  urine  x but  the 
cfcape  of  the  one  from  the  nolc  is  probably -corrcftly  Hated; 
for  in  diis  way  the  larva*  palk'd  in  one  of  the  cafes,  to  which 
we  have  juft  alluded,  and  the  nofe,  or  the  adjoining  cavi- 
ties, are  common  receptacles  for  the  ova  or  larvae  of  other 
fpeeies  of  in!e<lfts,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fltew.  Eorcftus 
has  recorded  fome  cafes,  in  which  the  grubs  were  moft  pro- 
bably of  the  fame  nature.  He  mentions  the  circumftancc., 
which  he  vvitnefled,  of  a girl  who  rcjcdled  from  the  ftomach 
two  bcetle.s,  one  at  the  hilerval  of  two  days  after  the  other, 
and  likewile  a living  worm  or  grub,  which  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, tlie  grub  of  the  beetle.  He  alfo  mentions  the 
ejedftion  of  a fpeeies  of  caterpillar,  “ vermem  erucas  fimi- 
lom,”  by*  vomiting,  after  which  a fevere  pain  of  the  fto- 
mach of  confiderable  duration  was  removed.  Eorelli  Opera, 
Eb.  xxi.  obi.  25. 

Several  of  the  infedls  aTaovc-mentloncd  were  difeharged 
from  the  nofe,  in  whidi  cavity,  in  brute  animals,  the  ex- 
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iflcnce  oF  larvre  is  very  common,  and  tlie  ova  appear  to  be 
aftually  dcpofited  there  by  the  parent  infecl.  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  queftions  the  eyirtence  of  human  botts  {ejlrus  botn'mis)  ; 
but  that  infers  of  tliis  fpecies  fomctimes  find  a nidus  in  the 
nafal  paffages  of  the  human  fubject,  is  proved  by  a cafe, 
related  by  Dr.  Hcyfham,  of  Carlille,  in  which  three  botts 
were  difcharged  from  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  or  Jinus  of 
the  clicek  of  a woman,  after  that  cavity  had  been  perforated 
by  a trocar.  An  intolerable  hemicraiiia  was  occafioned  by 
their  prefence,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal.  (See  Medical 
Communications,  vol.  i.  art.  xxx.  and  plate  i.  figs.  2 and  3.) 
An  example  of  a rentiped  lodging  in  the  frontal  y7/;«r  is  re- 
corded in  the  Edin.  Mcdictd  Efiays,  vol.  v.  p.  591.  In 
ti'opical  climates,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  I.empriere,  the 
maggots  or  Iarv<o  of  the  large  blue  fly,  \tdiich  are  conllantly 
bu7«ing  about  the  Tick,  are  generated  in  the  nofe,  mouth, 
and  gums,  in  the  lafl  ftages  of  fever,  when  the  patients  fleep 
or  do/,e  with  their  mouths  open,  the  niirfes  finding  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  depolition  of  the  ova  in  thofe 
parts.  Tiiis  author  mentions  one  inilanee,  in  the  lady  of  an 
•officer,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  attack  of  fever,  but  in 
v/hom  “ thcfe  maggots  were  produced,  which  burrowed  and 
found  their  way  by  the  nofe  through  the  os  cribrlforme,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  afterwards  into  the  brain 
itfelf,  to  which  flie  owed  her  death.”  Lempriere,  Obf. 
on  the  Dif.  of  the  Army  in  Jam.aica,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

It  is  probable  that  thofe  cafes  on  record,  in  which  worms 
were  faid  to  be  coughed  up  from  the  lungs,  were  in  reality 
inftances  of  the  larvae  of  infects,  bred  in  the  pofterior  ca- 
vities of  the  nofe,  and  removed  by  the  agitation  of  cough- 
ing into  the  throat,  and  thence  expelled.  See  a cafe  of  this 
fort,  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Pcrcival,  in  his  Med-  Eflays, 
voL  iii.  p 272,  in  which  two  maffes  of  gnirnous  blood  were 
brought  up  by  coughing,  as  large  as  a nutmeg,  one  of 
which,  when  opened,  “ was  found  to  contain  a confiderable 
jjumber  of  worms,  like  maggots,  in  a very  lively  flate.’' 

Befides  the  larvae  of  ^i  s,  of  the  black  beetle,  and  of  th.e 
stjlrus,  above-mentioned,  fcarccly  any  other  infefts  arc  de- 
Icribed  upon  good  authority,  as  being  nurtured  in  the  human 
body,  if  we  except  the  millepedes,  which  are  mentioned  by 
dome  authors.  It  is  impolfible  to  fay  much  on  the  fubjeft 
of  deftroying  thcfe  larvae  by  medicine  ; fince  their  exiftcncc 
cannot  be  afeertained  before  they  are  atlually  difeharged 
and  fccn.  The  fymptoms  produced  by  the  irritation  which 
they  excite,  confill  only  of  fevere  pains  iu  the  parts  where 
tiiey  happen  to  be,  which  of  courfe  cannot  be  dilHnguiflied 
from  pain  occafioned  by  other  caufes.  If  the  exillence  of 
the  worms  was  known,  or  could  be  fiirmifed,  perhaps  the 
internal  exhibition  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  might  be  reforted 
to  with  fuccefs ; for  it  appears  that  this  liquor  is  poifonous 
to  all  th'.*  infeA  t''ll>e,  as  well  as  to  worms.  Experience 
has  now  decidedly  proved  its  efficacy  in  the  dcilruCdion  of 
the  tape-worm.  (See  EJin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for 
April  and  July,  1810.)  It  lias  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 
the  way  of  glyller  in  the  cafe  of  afcaridcs  ; and  Dr.  Lem- 
priere found  it  ferviceable  when  injefted  into  the  palfages 
infefted  by  maggots. 

Invsects,  Andt-crr.ical  life  of.  The  infecl-worlj  affords  us 
•numerous  ufes,  and  thofe  many  of  them  fuch  as  no  one 
would  at  firrt  thought  imagine,  and  whidi  no  other  ope- 
rations or  operators  could  fo  well  effeft.  In  the  mimitia: 
of  anatomy,  where  knives  cannot  be  introduced,  the  m ig- 
got  or  the  ant  may  be  emjiloyed  with  great  fuccefs.  Ske- 
letons c>f  fertufes  have  been  prepared  by  burying  them  fh  an 
ant-hill,  and  that  in  10  accurate  and  perfedx  a manner,  that 
all  who  h.rvc  feen  them,  have  -admired  by  wliat  means  they 
«auld  be  £0  nicely  finilhed ; and  the  fecret  of  the  great 


Ruyfch,  by  wh.ich  he  cleared  away  the  parenchj-matous 
fubrtance  from  his  vafcular  preparations,  was  of  this  kind. 
After  injecting  the  veflels  of  any  part  witli  wax,  all  that 
remained  to  the  completing  of  thcfe  preparations,  was  the  tak- 
ing off  the  parenchymatous  or  flefhy  matter  from  between 
and  among  them.  Other  anatomills  of  his  time  did  this  bv 
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the  knife,  or  by  maceration  in  water  and  other  liquors  ; but 
it  appeared  a fort  of  magic  to  them,  that  his  were  always 
not  only  much  fooncr  executed,  but  to  a greater  nicety  and 
perfedion  tlian  their’s  ever  jjofiibly  could  be.  His  method 
was  only  to  put  a number  of  the  common  flefli-catiug  mag- 
gots to  the  fubliance  ; and  thcfe  regularly  cat  away  all  the 
flefli,  their  heads  getting  into  crevices  which  no  inffrument 
could  reach,  and  the  whole  fubftaiice  of  the  injeftion  re- 
mained unhurt,  as  their  fort  bodies  could  glide  betwen  its 
niocll  parts 'without  injuring  them  ; and  the  wax  being  no 
food  for  tlicm,  was  in  no  danger  o.f  being  eroded,  even  in 
its  fmallefi  pieces.  The  feveral  fizes  of  the  worms  or  mag- 
gots bred  from  tbe  eggs  of  different  flies  were  of  great  life 
in  tlio  perfecfiiig -of  the  preparations  ; for  while  the  larger  fort 
eat  the  more  fleihy  parts,  where  the  veffels  are  large  and 
but  few  in  number,  the  middle-fized  maggots  got  into  the 
iuterfticcs  of  the  more  vafcular  parts,  and  the  moft  minute 
of  all,  winch  are  ufually  alfo  the  moft  numerous,  kept  about 
the  furface,  and  eat  away  between  and  among  the  capillary 
veffels. 

Tlie  maggots  produced  from  flies  are  not  the  only'  animals 
fit  for  this  kind  of  bufinefs.  There  are  feveral  fpecics  of 
beetles  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  whofe  eggs  hatch  into  a fix- 
Icgged  worm,  w'hich  eats  as  much  and  as  nicely  as  tlie  fly- 
maggots.  All  thefc  may'  be  employ'ed  very  fuccefsfully  iu 
the  preparations  of  the  parts  of  animals. 

Thefe  nice  anatomifts  are  not  confined  to  animal  fub- 
ftances  ; they'  often  exert  their  jiow’er  alfo  on  vegetables. 
Many  of  them  feed  <m  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  plants ; 
and  fome  fpecies  of  thefe  work  fo  nicely,  that  they  eat  away 
all  the  outer  membrane  and  internal  parenchymatous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  leaves,  fo  as  only  to  leave  the  net-like  plexus 
of  veffels  ftanding.  "Vet  thefc  being  unhurt  fliew'  the  true 
figure  of  the  leaf,  and  are  a fort  of  vegetable  Ikeletons,  but 
very  poorly  imitated  by'  art  in  the  common  way',  by  long 
macerations  in  water ; this  method  ufually  deftroying  and 
wafl.ing  away  many  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  which  the  tender 
mouths  of  thefe  creatures  fpare.  If  they  exert  their  ihill 
often  upon  leaves  in  this  manner,  they  do  it  alfo  fometimes 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  fuccefs  upon  fruits.  As  iu 
the  leaves,  tliofe  which  liave  the  tendereft  parenchyma  and 
the  firmeft  ribs  fuccecd  beft  ; fo  alfo  it  is  in  fruits.  The 
Laves  of  the  ru.fcus  or  butcher’s  broom  are  often  found  thus 
beautifully  aiiatomifed  ; and  of  all  fruits,  none  fucceeds  fo 
well  as  that  of  the  ftramoniuin,  or  thorn-apple.  Wherever 
this  plant  grow'S  in  any  plenty',  the  fruit  towards  autumn., 
while  it  is  yet  full  of  juice,  is  attacked  by  a fmall  worm, 
which  eats  away  all  the  parenchyma,  aad  leaves  every  veffei 
ftanding  iu  its  place  ; and  this  not  only  in  the  outer  coat  of 
the  fruit,  but  in  the  very  inner  cells  of  the  feeds.  Thcfe 
veffeis  remain  exadlly'  in  the  fliape  of  the  fruit,  and,  grow- 
ing white  with  the  air,  exhibit  the  moft  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful Ikeletons  imaginable,  wliile  yet  ftandiug  on  the.  plant. 
The  animal  which  elfedls  this,  is  a hexapode  worm  pro- 
duced from  the  egg  of  a fmall  beetle  : and  differs  very 
little  from  fome  of  thofe  which  fi)  elegantly  eat  away  tlie 
Icfliy'  parts  from  the  injeefted  anatomical  preparations. 
Tl'.efc  are  gregarious  animals  like  fome  fpecies  of  the  fmaller 
•caterpillars,  and  numbers  of  them  are  always  at  work  to- 
gether  on  the  fame  leaf  or  fruit,  Co  that  the  Ikeleton  is  foon 
made.  They  begin  by  piercing  a number  of  little  holes 
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]r,io  the  ft  ibiiUiia-’  of  tlie  leaf,  and  thence  burrow  under 
the  inteTnr.'.cnt  till  they  meet  one  another  ; and  this  being 
done  a!!  over  tlie  leaf,  they  leave  it,  and  go  to  work  upon 
another. 

Insfxts,  Vegetable  Dlfeafes  of.  All  fuch  vegetable 
afFeclion?  or  dileafes  as  are  produced  by  different  forts  of 
animals  of  the  infeft  kind,  are  very  nr.merous  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  thofe  of  the  plants  ; but  the  chief 
in!c(fl;s  tint  affecl  plants  of  the  fr.nt-trtC  kinds,  are  thofe 
of  the  aphis,  acarus,  ant,  chermes,  cicada,  coccus,  earwig, 
papilio,  phalsena,  and  thrips  tribes. 

A'.d  of  the  firft  fort  there  are  a vail  number  of  fpecies,  each 
tree  being  faid  to  be  infelled  by  a different  didimff  fpecies. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  “ Syftema  V.-getabilium”  has  de- 
nominated them  from  the  trees  on  which  they  arc  found  ; as 
the  cherry  aphis,  the  currant  aphis,  the  plum  aphis,  &c. 
ff'he  males  are  few  in  comparifon  with  the  females,  and  have 
wings,  while  the  latter  are  numerous  and  without  them.  See 
PuCEUOX,  and  VlKE-FIiETTER. 

The  fecond  is  a highly  dellruftlve  iiifeft  in  houfes  wlicre 
forcing  is  pradfifed.  It  is  not  furnilhed  with  wings,  but 
the  female  is  oviparous.  The  fpecies,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
are  very  numerous.  It  often  commits  great  mifehief  on 
vines,  peaches,  neftarines,  cherries,  forced  kidney-beans,  me- 
lons, &c.  See  Red  Spider. 

And  the  third,  or  ant,  is  highly  Iniurious  to  fruits,  efpe- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  peach  kind,  as  they  become  in  a hate 
of  maturity.  They  run  all  over  the  trees,  and  the  beh  fruit 
is  occafionally  filled  with  them.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by 
iome  that  they  are  of  ufe  by  devouring  the  alphides  on  the 
trees  ; but  Mr.  Forfyth  is  of  a different  opinion,  and  we 
have  feen  fruit  much  fpoiled  by  them  in  various  inllances. 

The  bed  method  of  dehroyirg  them,  according  to  the 
above  author,  is,  by  making  holes  in  th.e  ground  along  the 
fide  of  the  wall  where  the  fruit-trees  are,  by  an  iron  crow, 
fo  that  the  infidc  lurface  may  be  quite  fmooth.  Thefe  in- 
feeds, from  being  diftui-bed,  foon  come  to  the  holes,  and  fall 
into  them  ; when,  being  prevented  from  getting  up  by  the 
fmootlmefs  of  the  fides,  they  may  be  readily  dehroyed  by 
pouring  water  upon  them.  But  more  effetlual  methods  are, 
either  by  mixing  quick-lime  with  foot,  and  placing  it  on 
their  tracks,  or  putting  it  in  their  nclls,  and  then  pouring 
water,  or  urine  and  foap-fuds,  upon  it,  fo  as  to  flack  it,  con- 
fining the  heat  by  a turf  or  fome  earth.  The  heat  thus 
produced  foon  deffroys  them.  The  powder  of  ftavefacre, 
laid  round  the  hems  of  the  trees,  is  laid  to  prevent  their 
running  upon  them  and  thereby  becoming  injurious. 

The  fourth,  or  chermes,  belongs  to  the  order  hemiptera  ; 
and  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  Their  fpecific  names  are 
taken  from  the  different  plants  on  which  they  are  gene- 
rally met  with  : as  the  chermes  graminls,  or  grafs  bug  ; 
chermes  ficus,  or  fig-tree  bug,  S;c.  The  lah  is  one  of  the 
largeh  of  the  genus,  being  brown  above  and  greenifh  be- 
neath, and  has  four  long  wings,  placed  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  roof.  The  larva  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  has  fi.x 
feet,  but  its  motion  is  how.  When  attempted  to  be  caught, 
the  chermes  makes  its  efcape  rather  by  leaping  than  flying, 
by  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  which  play  like  fprings.  Se- 
veral of  the  fpecies  are  provided  at  the  e.xtremity  of  their 
bodies  witli  fmall  fharp-pointed  implements,  but  which  lie 
concealed ; and  thefe  they  draw  out  in  order  to  depolit  their 
eggs,  by  making  punftures  in  the  plants  that  fuit  them. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fir  tree  cliermes  produces  that 
enormous  fcaly  protuberance  which  is  fometimes  found  at 
the  fummit  of  the  branche.s,  and  which  is  formed  by  tlie 
extravafation  of  the  juices  occafioned  b)-  the  punftures. 
The  young  iarvje  fheltcr  themfelves  in  cells  contained  in  the 


tumour.  Thefe  infecis  are  cap.able  of  being  deffroyed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  cocci  tribe. 

The  fifth,  or  cicada,  belongs  to  the  fame  order  as  above, 
and  the  larvae  of  many  ol  this  tribe  void  large  quantitie«  of 
frothy  matter  upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plants 
and  trees,  in  the  inidfl:  of  wliich  they  are  always  concealed, 
probably  for  proteftion,  and  to  be  fliadcd  from  the  fame 
influence.  Thefe  infects  fiiould  be  deflroyed,  as  the  froth 
is  unpleafaflt,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  often  devoured, 
by  rubbing  off  the  larvae  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  wa- 
tering the  trees  well  with  foft  water,  fuch  as  that  of  ponds 
or  other  expofed  fituations. 

The  fixth,  or  coccus,  alfo  belongs  to  the  fame  order,  and 
tlie  males  have  wings,  but  the  females  none.  It  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  forts  moft  commonly  met  with  when  full 
grown,  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  a boat  with  the  keel 
uppcrmolt,  being  apparently  without  feet,  eyes,  &c.  while 
in  this  ffate  refembling  fome  forts  of  galls  or  excrelcencei  of 
the  bark  of  trees  or  other  plants. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  a “ thin  film,  of 
a white  cotton-like  fiibftance,  is  interpofed  between  the  flat 
part  of  the  body  and  the  tree.  This  is  common,  in  a greater 
or  leffer  quantity,  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  appears  at  firll  all 
round  tlie  edge  as  a kind  of  cement,  to  join  it  to  the  tree. 
The  males  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  females,  and 
not  nearly  one-fonrth  of  their  fize  ; they  are  beautiful  little 
flies,  which,  after  a fhort  but  aflive  life,  terminate  their 
exillence  without  having  tailed  food,  being  provided  with 
no  fort  of  organs  for  that  purpofe.” 

It  is  likewife  remarked,  “ that  the  peach,  neflarine,  and 
pear-tree,  are  very  much  infelled  with  thefe  infecls  : they 
frequently  cut  through  the  bark,  and  the  trees  then  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  fcratched  by  cats.’’  He  has  “ feen  fome 
with  this  appearance  all  over  them.’’ 

It  is  adviled,  that,  “ when  thefe  infedls  firll  appear  on  the 
bark,  tliey  Ihould  be  feraped  off  with  a wooden  knife,  and 
the  llem  and  branches  of  the  tree  well  waflied  witli  foap-fuds 
and  urine,  applied  w'ith  a lliff  painter’s  bnalh.  This  Ihould 
be  done  in  February  before  the  buds  begin  to  come  out. 
But  if  the  outer  bark  is  perforated,  it  mull  be  cut  or  feraped 
off  with  a long  knife;  and  if  you  find  any  brown  fpots  in  tlie 
inner  bark,  they  mull  be  carefully  cut  out.  This  difeafe  is, 
it  is  fuppofed,  one  great  caufe  of  the  canker,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  tree.’’ 

And  it  is  added,  that  “ when  this  difeafe  has  made  its 
way  tlirougli  both  barks,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  branches 
on  each  fide  of  the  tree  may  be  cut  clofe  to  the  item,  if  it 
has  an  upright  one  ; but  if  the  tree  be  trained  fan-falhion, 
the  bell  way  is  to  head  it  near  to  the  place  where  it  was 
grafted.  ’ He  Hates,  that  he  has  “ lieaded  old  pear-trees 
which  were  fo  dead,  except  a fmall  llrip  of  live  bark  on  one 
fide,  that  you  might  rub  the  bark  off  them  as  ealily  as  off  a 
bundle  of  laggot-ilicks  that  had  been  cut  upwards  of  a vear ; 
yet  thefe  trees  have  Ihot  out  frelh  branches  to  the  length  of 
feventeen  feet  in  two  years,  and  produced  fine  fruit  the 
fecond  year.”  It  is  advifed  to  apply  the  compolition  im- 
mediately after  heading  or  cutting,  or  paring  off  the  difeafed 
bark.  See  Compositiox. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  “ a very  dellnidllve  fpecies 
of  the  coccus  tribe  has  done  incredible  damage  to  the  apple- 
trees  in  the  nurferies  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Some  nurferymen  have  loll  feveral  thoufand  apple- 
trees  in  one  year.  Thefe  infeCls  attach  themfelves  to  their 
bark  by  their  fuckers,  and  by  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the 
tree,  rob  it  of  its  iiourilhmcnt.  Such  trees  as  are  infelled 
with  them  have  a fickly  appearance.  Thefe  infecls  generally 
make  their  ucHs  where  branches  have  been  cut  off,  or  io 
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iiollow  places,  where  the  canker  has  eaten  holes  in  the  trees. 
I’licir  firil  appearance  is  like  a white  down ; on  touching  or 
rubbing  them  they  tinge  the  fingers  of  a crimfon  colour,  like 
cochineal.  If  fuffered  to  remain  long  on  the  trees,  they 
take  wing,  li.ke  aphides.’' 

It  is  Hated,  by  the  fame  author,  that  the  method  that  has 
been  followed  for  thefc  ten  years  to  dellroy  them,  is  to  “ rub 
the  places  where  their  nefts  are  with  an  old  brufh,  fuch  as 
painters  ufe,  till  they  are  all  cleaned  off ; and  if  the  part  be 
canker-eaten,  to  cut  it  clean  out  with  a knife  or  chiffel;  he 
then  takes  of  foap-fuds  and  urine  ecjual  parts,  and  with  this 
he  walhes  the  wound  and  the  bark  all  round  it  ; and  with  a 
brulh  applies  the  compofition,  mixed  with  wood-aflies  and  the 
powder  of  burnt  bones,  covering  the  wound  all  over  with  it. 
Afterwards  he  (hakes  fome  of  the  powder  of  wood-a(hcs  and 
burnt  bones,  mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  unllacked  lime 
finely  powdered  and  lifted  over  the  hollows,  or  where  knobs 
have  been  cut  off." 

And  it  is  advifed,  that  “ at  the  fame  time  that  the  trees  are 
cleared  of  the  cocci,  the  caterpillars  fhould  be  picked  off.” 

The  writer  remarks,  that  “the  firff  time  that  he  obferved 
the  new  coccus  which  has  done  fo  much  mifehief  to  the 
apple-trees  about  London,  was  in  a garden  of  his  own  at 
Chelfea,  about  the  year  17S2  or  3 ; and  as  far  as  he  can 
learn,  they  were  imported  among  fome  apple-trees,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Swinton  of  Sloane-llrect.  Mr.  Swinton  afterwards 
removed  his  nurfery  to  tlie  King’s  Road  near  Chelfea  col- 
lege, which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Nurfery.’’ 

By  fome,  train  oil  has  been  tried,  laid  on  with  a painter’s 
brufh,  but  without  effeft. 

The  feventh  fort,  or  earwig,  is  often  very  deftruclive  to 
fruit,  particularly  that  of  the  peach  kind.  The  method 
recommended  by  Mr.  Forfyth  for  dellroying  them,  and 
which  he  has  long  purfued  with  fuccefs,  is  to  “ take  old 
bean-ffalks,  and  cut  them  about  nine  inches  long,  tying 
them  up  in  fmall  bundles  with  fome  pack-thread,  or  with 
fmall  yellow  willows,  and  hanging  them  on  nails  againfl  the 
wall,  at  different  parts  of  the  trees.  The  firil  thing  in  the 
morning,  being  provided  with  a board  about  eighteen  inches 
fquare,  and  a fmall  wooden  trowel,  take  down  the  bundles 
of  bean-ftalks  one  by  one,  ftrike  them  againfl  the  board, 
and  with  your  trowel  kill  the  earwigs  as  they  fall  out  of  the 
ftalks.  If  you  follow  this  up  every  morning,  (or  every 
otlier  morning,)  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  under,”  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

It  is  fuggelled,  that  this  method  anfwcrs  for  any  fort  of 
trees  infelled  with  earwigs.  In  fome  years  the  writer  has 
“ feen  a great  part  of  the  fruits,  efpccially  the  fmooth- 
fkinned  forts,  dellroyed  by  thefe  infefts,  and  a fmall  green 
caterpillar  ; and  in  a fcarce  year  of  fruit,  the  leaves  of 
peaches  are  frequently  dellroyed  by  them.”  It  is  advifed, 
that  “ the  fhreds  taken  from  trees  that  have  been  unnaiiedin 
autumn,  fhould  be  foaked  in  boiling  hot  foap-fuds  for  three 
or  four  days  previous  to  their  being  ufed  again  ; as  this  will 
kill  the  eggs  of  earwigs  and  other  infefls  that  may  be  de- 
pofited  on  them.” 

The  eighth,  tlie  papilio  or  butterfly  fort,  belongs  to  the 
order  lepidoptera. 

'riiere  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  this  genus,  moflly 
dilliuguiffied  by  the  colour  of  their  wings.  The  more  com- 
mon forts,  with  their  caterpillars,  are  well  known  ; and  Mr. 
Forfyth  advifes,  that  the  caterpillars  and  chryfalides  fhould 
be  carefully  picked  off,  and  the  trees  well  watered  with 
clear  lime-water  and  tobacco-vvater  mixed  well  together. 
The  ninth,  the  plialbena  or  moth  kind,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, their  caterj)illars  differing  much  in  fize,  fhape,  and 
colour.  After  calling  their  flough  fcvcral  timesj  all  of  them 


fpin  their  cod,  in  which  they  are  transformed  to  chryfalides. 
In  this  Hate  they  are  often  found  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of 
fruit  trees,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
kinds.  See  Phal.*;xa. 

And  of  the  fphinx,  or  hawk  moth  kind,  there  arc  a vafl 
number  of  fpecies.  Their  caterpillars  apply  the  hinder 
parts  of  their  bodies  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  holding 
the  rell  eredl  ; hence  the  name.  But  in  general  they  fpin 
their  cod  under  ground.  They  appear  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  fun  fet,  %'ing  heavily,  and  making  a fort  of  noife. 
Several  of  the  caterpillars  are  green,  and  fome  brown,  yel- 
low, fpotted,  or  belted. 

The  phalx-na  nullria,  or  lackey  moth,  depofits  its  eggs  in 
rings  or  circles  round  the  branches  of  fruit  trees,  having  the 
appearance  of  a necklace.  See  Piial/ENA. 

The  tentli  fort,  or  thrips,  belongs  to  the  order  hemiptcra, 
and  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  It  is  extremely  fmall,  fo  as 
fcarcely  to  be  difeovered.  This  infcCl:  produces  great  mif- 
ehief on  fruit  trees,  devouring  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  leaves. 
It  is  capable  of  being  dellroyed  in  a limilar  manner  to  that 
of  the  cocci. 

But  the  nature  of  the  various  effecls  of  thefe  different 
infefts,  and  the  means  of  removing  them,  will  be  more  fully 
confidered  and  explained,  in  deferibing  the  feveral  vegetable 
difeafes  that  are  produced  by  the  attacks  of  different  forts 
of  animals  of  this  kind.  See  Vegetable 

Insects,  Petrified,  in  Naiurai  Pnjlory.  The  works  v.i  the 
earlier  writers  on  extraneous  follils,  contain  accounts  of 
various  infefls  faid  to  be  found  in  the  earth.  Mr.  William 
Martin,  a late  and  correft  writer  on  this  fubje£l,  feems,  how- 
ever, to  doubt,  whether  the  remains  of  any  of  the  winged 
tribe  of  infedts  have  been  found  enveloped  in  the  Hrata  ; 
although  filch  infefts  in  a perfedl  and  natural  Hate  of  pre- 
fervation  are  very  common  in  pieces  of  amber.  The  lime- 
llone  of  Oening  is  faid  by  M.  Werner  to  produce  fpecimens 
of  the  larvie  of  the  libeilula  or  dragon-fly,  and  of  the  nepa 
or  water-fcorpion.  Infecls  without  wings,  of  the  cancer, 
monoculus,  and  onifeus  genera,  are  not  uncommon  in  fome 
Hrata.  In  his  “ Petrificata  Derbienfia,”  Mr.  Martin  de- 
feribes  and  figures  (tab.  45.)  an  infcdl  found  in  the  (hale 
limellone  of  Afliford  and  Bakewell  Moor,  which  he  calls  the 
Derbyfhire  bnifeite,  and  expreffes  an  opinion,  which  feems 
pretty  well  founded,  that  it  differs  effentially  from  the  onif- 
citc  of  the  Dudley  and  Coalbrook-dale  lime  quarries.  He 
alfo  figures  and  defcrihes  a lunated  inonociilitc,  faid  to  be 
found  in  iron-ilone,  near  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  but 
this  probably  is  a miihikc,  particularly  if  others  of  the  fame 
kind  were  found  near  Chellerfield  in  Derbyfhire.  The  late 
ingenious  Dr.  Woodward  had  perluaded  himfelf,  that  all  the 
many  flies  and  infefts  preferved  in  amber,  were  of  the  vernal 
tribes,  and  co.ncurrcd  with  other  foflil  fubjefts  in  proving, 
that  the  Mofaic  deluge  happened  in  the  Ipring  feafon  of  the 
year  : later  and  more  correcd  obfervations  feem,  however,  to 
prove,  that  all  the  organic  remains  of  the  Hrata,  and  even 
moll  of  thofe  of  the  alluvia,  cannot  have  relation  to  that 
event,  fince  they  differ  effentially  from  the  recent  infedts, 
animals,  &c.  to  which  they  have  a reiemblance,  and  all  fuch 
feem  rather  to  have  been  created  and  lived,  during  the  fuc- 
cciTive  creation  and  dejiofition  of  the  mineral  fubllances, 
compofmg  the  Hrata  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  long 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  prefent  race  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, of  whole  origin  Moles  has  given  us  fo  fuccintt  and 
fatisfaclory  an  account,  as  according  with  the  prefent  ap» 
pcarances  of  nature. 

INSERTED  Column.  See  Column. 

INSERTION,  a term  frequently  nfed,  in  Anatomy,  to 
fignify  the  implication  of  one  part  within  another. 
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The  Infertion  of  the  bones,  mufoles,  and  nerves  in  tlie 
members  of  an  animal,  is  exceeding  artful ; the  vena  cava 
has  its  infertion  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Insertion  is  alfo  ufod,  in  ylgriculture,  for  the  inclofing  a 
graft  within  the  cleft  of  a tree.  See  Gkaftin'<'>. 

INSESSUS,  or  Insessio,  in  Ahdidns,  a kind  of  half- 
bath or  femicupium,  ulually  prepared  with  a decotlion  of 
feveral  herbs  proper  for  the  lower  parts,  wherein  the  patient 
fits  down  to  the  navel. 

It  has  feveral  ufes ; as  the  cai'ing  of  «|5ain,  foftening  the 
parts,  difpelling  a flatulent  matter,  and  ireqiiently  promot- 
ing the  menfes. 

INSHILEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  near  the 
E.  coafl  of  Tunis;  io8  miles  S.  of  Tunis. 

INSIDE  Guard,  in  Fencing,  a guard  with  the  broad- 
fword,  to  feciire  the  face  and  trout  of  the  body  from  a cut 
made  at  the  infide  of  the  polition,  above  the  wrill.  See 
Guard. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a cunning,  and  covert  way  of 
creeping  into  any  perfon’s  favour. 

Insinuation  of  a will,  among  Civilians,  is  the  firfl:  pro- 
dudlion  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regi Her,  in  order  to 
its  probate.  See  Will. 

INSIPID,  Tasteless,  that  which  has  nothing  in  it 
pungent  enough  to  afledt  the  palate,  tongue,  &c.  and  to  oc- 
cafion  that  fenfation  we  call  trfling. 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  fame  with 
engrafting  ; wa.  the  a£l  of  inferting  and  uniting  a cion,  bud, 
or  the  like,  in  the  fub fiance  of  the  flock. 

INSOKO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coafl  ; 120  miles  from  tlie  fea. 

INSOLATION,  in  Medicine,  from  m and  fol,  the  fun, 
a term  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  the  difeafe,  occafioned 
by  the  diredl  adtion  of  the  fun's  rays  upon  tlie  human  body, 
which  has  been  called,  in  the  Latin  and  French  langitagcs, 
iBus  foils,  and  coup  de  foleil.  See  an  account  of  this  diforder 
under  the  head  Heat,  in  Medicine. 

Insolation,  in  Pharmacy,  a method  of  preparing  certain 
fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  fun’s 
rays  ; either  to  dry,  to  maturate,  or  to  fliarpen  them,  as  is 
done  in  vinegar,  figs,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  in^lare,  which 
is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella  ; and  fignifies  to  expofe  to  the 
fun. 

INSOLVENCY,  Fltl  of,  in  Law,  an  occafional  a£l,  fre- 
quently palled  by  the  legiflature  ; whereby  all  perfons  what- 
foever,  who  are  either  in  too  low  a way  of  dealing  to  become 
bankrupts,  or  not  being  in  a mercantile  Hate  of  life  are  not 
included  within  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  are  dileharged  from 
all  fuits  and  imprifonment,  upon  delivering  up  all  their  ef- 
tate  and  effedls  to  their  creditors  upon  oath,  at  the  feflions  or 
affizes  ; in  which  cafe  their  perjury  or  fraud  is  ufually,  as  in 
cafe  of  bankrupts,  punilhed  w'ith  death. 

INSQLVENT,  a term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  jull  debts. 

A perfon  dying,  and  not  leaving  ellate  fuffieient  to  dif- 
charge  thefe,  is  faid  to  die  infoivent. 

INSPECTING  Ficld-ojicer  of  a Difiria,  in  Military 
Language,  denotes  an  ofHcer,  felePted  from  the  line,  and  no- 
minated by  the  War-office,  to  fuperintend  and  to  vouch  for 
the  faithful  diflribution  of  monies  which  arc  iflued  to  officers 
adling  on  detachment,  or  on  recruiting  parties,  wiihin  the 
limits  of  his  ftation. 

All  diilrift  pay-maflers  are  flridlly  enjoined  by  the  lall 
general  regulations  to  get  their  mufler-rolls  and  pay-lills  duly 
outhenticaled,  not  only  before  a juflicc  of  the  peace,  but  to 
liave  them  witnefl’cd  by  the  infpecling  field  officer.  All  the 
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recruiting  officers.  See.  witliin  the  limits  of  the  di(lri£l  arc  ac- 
countable and  fubordinate  to  the  in fpefling  field  officer.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  be  particularly  minute  in  his  exa- 
mination of  every  thing  which  appertains  to  the  recruiting  fer- 
vice.  They  have  the  command  of  all  recruiting  parlies  of  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  dillridls  ; they  are  au- 
thorized to  give  an  intermediate  approval  of  the  recruits  whom 
they  judge  fit  for  fervice, except  in  cafes  where  regiments  are  fo 
quartered,  as  to  render  it,  in  point  of  dillance,  equally  conveni- 
ent for  the  recruits  to  be  fent  to  their  own  head  quarters. 
The  fenior  officer  in  each  quarter  is  ordered  to  report  to  the 
field  officer  of  the  diilricl.  No  officer  is  to  Lave  his  llation 
even  for  one  day,  without  reporting  to  the  field  officer  who  has 
the  command  of  the  recruiting  parties  in  the  dillrifl,  or  to 
be  abfeiit  from  it  for  more  than  one  day,  without  the  pre- 
vious permiffion  of  the  field  officer.  'I'he  field  officers  in 
their  diilridls,  are  to  be  refpoufible  for  the  drefs,  regula- 
rity, and  good  conducl  of  the  officers,  non-cominiflioned 
officers  and  pivatc  men  of  the  feveral  recruiting  parties  under 
their  command.  They  are  conftantly  to  wear  their  uniforms, 
whilfl  in  their  dillricls,  and  they  are  to  fee,  that  his  majefty’s 
orders  refpefting  the  due  obfervance  of  difcipline,  regularity,, 
and  uniformity  of  appearance  among  the  officers,  non-com- 
raiffioned  officers  and  privates,  be  llridlly  and  unequivocally 
adhered  to. 

Field  officers  of  diftriiSls  may  order  detachment  courts 
martial,  to  be  compofed  of  the  recruiting  officers  in  their 
diilritls,  in  the  ufual  number  and  ranks,  and  they  are  to 
approve  of  every  fuch  court  martial,  and  to  dirc6l  thepunifh- 
ment  awarded  thereby  to  be  executed,  mitigated  or  remitted, 
as  they  llrall  think  expedient.  They  are  to  receive  orders 
from  the  infpedlor-general  of  the  recruiting  fervice,  refpcdling 
tlie  nature  of  tlieir  returns  and  all  returns  and  reports 
are  to  come  to  the  infpeftor-general  through  them.  Eack 
dillridl  field  officer  has  air  allowance  of  ten  ffiillings  a 
day,  in  addition  to  the  full  pay  of  his  refpeftive  regi- 
mental rank,  and  he  is  to  be  reiiqburfed  for  the  a£lual 
expence  he  incurs  for  ftationary  and  poflage  of  letters  ; 
which  charge  mull  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  upon 
honour.. 

Eacli  diflrift  field  officer  is  allowed  to  appoint  a fnbaltcrn 
officer  (not  employed  upon  the  recruiting  fervice)  to  acl  as  ad- 
jutant in  the  dillrift.  The  pay  or  allewance  of  fuch  fubaltcrn 
is  three  fhillings  a day  in  addition  to  his  full  regimental  pay  ; 
lie  is  alfo  authorized  to  nominate  two  ferjeants,  with  the  ad- 
ditional pay  of  fixpence  each,  one  to  aft  as  ferjeant  major, 
and  the  other  as  clerk  to  the  dillridt. 

Each  field  officer  may  moreover  give  direftions  to  the 
hofpital  mate,  who  is  placed  under  his  orders,  to  examine 
the  recruits  when  brought  for  infpedlion,  and  to  give  fuch 
medical  affillance  as  may  be  in  his  power,  to  the  feveral  re- 
cruiting parties  in  the  dillrift  hs  belongs  to. 

When  colonels  of  regiments  take  upon  themfelvcs  the 
whole  diredlion  of  the  recruiting  fervice  for  their  own  corps, 
they  mull  conform  to  the  regulations  which  require  returns 
to  be  made  to  the  infpedlor-general  of  the  recruiting  fervice  ; 
and  they  mull  inllruft  their  officers  to  fend  weekly  returns 
to  the  regulating  field  officer,  in  whofe  diflridl  they  are  lla- 
tioned,  of  all  the,  cafualtics  that  have  occurred.  See  pages 
105;,  106,  107,  and  j S of  the  General  Regulations. 

INSPECTION  denotes  examination,  furvey,  and  fu- 
perintendance  of  general,  regimental,  and  company  duties,  yt 
general  infpeftion  is  made  annually  by  the  reviewing  generals 
of  dillriils.  Every  regiment,  on  this  occafion,  is  minutely 
looked  into,  and  a faithful  account  mull  be  delivered  by  each 
commanding  officer  of  the  aftual  ftate  of  liis  regiment,  to- 
gether with  all  the  cafualties  that  have  occurred  during  the 
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current  year.  The  inferior  economy  of  the  corps  is  not 
only  inveRigated  to  the  bottom,  but  the  difcipliiie  of  the 
men  is  likewife  examined.  For  a more  particular  explana- 
tion of  the  latter,  fee  Review. 

Inspection',  Regimental,  is  made  once  a month  by  the 
commanding  officer.  The  clothing,  the  necefTaries,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  belonging  to  the  different  companies  are 
examined  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  or  major  of  the  corps. 
Specific  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  commanding  troops 
or  companies,  by  whom  the  debts  and  credits  of  the  men, 
which  have  been  made  up  and  accounted  for  on  the  24th  day 
in  each  month,  in  infantry  regiments,  and  on  the  24th  day 
in  each  fecond  month  in  cavalry  corps,  are  exhibited  for  ex- 
amination at  head  quarters.  This  forms  the  ground-work 
or  bafis  of  the  general  infpeftion,  at  which  the  troop  or  com- 
pany book  fiiould  always  be  produced. 

Inspection,  Private,  of  Companies,  is  the  firR  Rep  towards 
the  other  two,  and  ought  to  be  made  every  Monday  morn- 
ing,  by  each  officer  commanding  a troop  or  company,  or  by 
his  fnbaltern. 

Inspection  of  Necejfaries  is  an  examination  of  the  different 
articles  which  every  foldier  is  diredted  to  have  in  good  repair. 
The  regular  or  eRablilhed  proportion  of  neceffaries  that 
eich  foldier  of  cavalry  and  infantry  is  to  be  in  pofl’effion  of 
on  the  24th  day  of  each  month,  to  entitle  him  to  receive  the 
balance  that  may  be  then  due  to  him,  confiRs  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

Cavalry. — 3 Rilrts,  2 pair  of  fhoes,  3 pair  of  Rockings, 
I pair  of  gaiters,  i forage  cap,  i faddle-bag,  i pair  of  can- 
vas, or  woollen  over-hofe,  i canvas,  or  woollen  frock  or 
jacket,  I Rock,  i black-ball,  2 brufhes,  i curry-comb  and 
bruRi,  1 mane  comb  and  fpunge,  and  i horfe-picker. 

Infantry. — 3 fliirts,  2 pair  of  fhoes,  2 pair  of  Rockings, 
or  2 pair  of  focks,  i pair  of  long  gaiters,  i f orage  cap,  i 
pack,  I Rock,  I black-ball,  and  2 bruflics. 

Inspection,  or  Examination,  Trial  by.  See  Examina- 
tion. 

INSPECTOR-Gr«rrj/  of  Cavalry,  a general  officer, 
whofe  particular  duty  is  to  infpedl  all  cavalry  regiments,  to 
report  the  Rate  of  the  horfes,  and  to  receive  fpecific  accounts 
from  the  different  corps  of  their  aclual  Rate  ; he  communi- 
cates with  the  commander-in-ehief,  and  whenever  a cavalry 
regiment  is  ordered  to  be  difbanded,  it  muR  be  looked  at  by 
the  infpedlor-general  before  it  is  finally  broken. 

iN.'iPECTOK-Grnrra/  of  the  Recruiting  Service,  an  officer  of 
rank,  through  whom  the  field  officers  of  dillricls,  and  colonels 
of  regiments  (when  they  perfonally  manage  the  recruiting 
fervice  of  their  own  corps)  tranfmit  their  feveral  returns  to 
the  adjutant-general’s  office.  All  recruiting  parties  which 
arc  fent  to  the  great  manufadturing  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  alfo  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  muR  be  previoufly 
authorized  fo  to  do  by  the  infpedtor-general. 

Two  field  officers  have  been  lately  appointed  as  permanent 
infpedfors  of  clothing.  Thefc  infpedtors,  or  the  iiifpedlors  for 
the  time  being,  are  dircdled  to  view  and  compare  with  the 
fealed  patterns,  the  clothing  of  the  feveral  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  as  foon  as  the  fame  fhall  have  been  prepared  by 
the  refpedtive  clothiers ; and  if  the  faid  clothing  appeal  to  be 
conformable  tothe  fealed  patterns,  they  are  authorizedto  grant 
two  certificates  of  their  view  and  approval  thereof ; one  of 
which  certificates  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  clothier,  to  be 
fent  with  the  clothing  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  corps,  and 
the  other  to  be  lodged  witli  the  general  clothing  board,  as  the 
neceffary  voucher  for  paffing  the  affignment  of  the  allowance 
for  the  faid  clothing. 

All  clotliing  muR  be  viewed,  and  certificates  be  figned  by 
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both  infpeflors,  except  in  cafes  where  the  abfence  of  one  of 
them  Riall  be  unavoidable  ; in  all  which  cafes  the  caiife  of  fuch 
abfence  is  to  be  Rated  by  the  other  infpedor,  in  his  certifi- 
cate  of  the  view  of  the  clothing. 

infpeftors  of  clothing  are  to  follow  allinfiriiftions  which 
may  be  tranfmitted  to  them  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  fecretary  at  war,  or  the  clothing  board. 

Inspectou  of  Hofpitals,  the  next  on  the  Raff  to  the  furgeon 
general. 

Inspector,  a perfon  to  whom  the  care  and  conduft 
of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  Law,  were  fuch  perfons  as 
examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effedis,  in  order 
to  the  adjuRing  or  proportioning  taxes  and  impofitions  to 
every  man’s  eRate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue,  whom 
they  call  hfpeBor,  hha%en.  His  bufinefs  confiRs  prin- 
cipally in  infpefting,  or  overlooking  the  prayers  and  leffons, 
in  preparing  and  Riewing  them  to  the  reader,  and  in  hand- 
ing by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right ; and,  if  he  makes  miRakes, 
he  is  to  correft  him. 

INSPICIENDO  Ventre.  See  Ventre. 

INSPIRATION,  in  Phyfology,  the  adt  of  drawing  the 
atmofpheric  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Lung. 

Inspir-Ation,  among  Divines,  &c.  implies  the  convey- 
ing of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  notices,  or 
motions,  into  the  foul : or,  it  denotes  any  fupernatural 
influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a rational  creature, 
whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  intelledlual  improve- 
ments, to  which  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  in  fadt,  have 
attained  in  his  prefent  circumflances,  in  a natural  way. 

If  a man  were  inRantaneoufly  enabled  to  fpeak  a language 
which  he  had  never  learned,  how  poffible  foever  it  might 
have  been  for  him  to  have  obtained  an  equal  readinefs  in  it 
by  degrees,  few  would  fcruple  to  fay,  that  he  owed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it  to  divine  infpiration.  Or,  if  he  gave  a 
true  and  exadi  account  of  what  was  doing  at  a diRance,  if 
he  publiflied  a particular  relation  of  what  he  neither  faw 
nor  heard,  as  fome  of  the  prophets  did,  all  the  world  would 
own  (if  the  affair  were  too  complex,  and  the  account  too 
circumRantial  to  be  the  refult  of  a lucky  guefs),  that  he 
muR  be  infpired  with  the  knowledge  of  it ; though  another 
account,  equally  exadl,  given  by  a perfon  on  the  fpot, 
would  be  aferibed  to  no  infpiration  at  all. 

Thus  the  prophets  are  faid  to  have  fpoken  by  divine  in- 
fpiratioii. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  writers 
to  a particular  care  of  Providence,  which  prevented  any 
thing  they  had  faid  from  failing,  or  coming  to  nought  ; 
maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really  infpired,  either  with 
knowledge,  or  expreffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than  a 
direftion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted  th« 
facred  writers  to  be  miRaken. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  regai-ds  only  the  matter,  not  the  Ryle,  or  words  ; and . 
this  feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon’s  doftrine  of  direftion. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  feveral  kinds  of  in- 
fpiration : fuch  as  an  infpiration  of  fiperintendency , in  which 
God  does  fo  influence  and  dired  the  mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to 
keep  him  more  fecure  from  error  in  fome  various  and  complex 
difeourfe,  than  he  would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his 
natural  faculties  ; plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance  fo 
fuperintended ; infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the  facul- 
ties ad  in  a regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a common  manner, 
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yet  are  ralfed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  fo  that  the  com- 
pofer  fliall,  upon  ttie  whole,  have  more  of  the  true  fublime, 
or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius  could  have  given  ; and  in- 
fpiration  of  fug^eJUmi  when  the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is 
fuperfeded,  and  God  does,  as  it  were,  fpeak  directly  to  the 
mind,  making  fuch  diicoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  orherwife 
have  obtained,  and  dictating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch 
difcoveries  are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as  a 
meflage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  New 
Tellament  was  w'rittcn  by  a iuperintendent  infpiration  : 
for  without  this  the  difeourfes  and  doctrines  of  Clirill 
could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelills  and  apoltles  ; nor  could  they  have  afi’umed  the 
authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrilt,  and  evinced 
this  autliority  by  the  adtual  exercilc  of  miraculous 
powers  : and  belides,  the  facred  writings  bear  many  obvious 
internal  marks  of  their  divine  original,  in  the  excellence  of 
their  dodtrines,  the  fpirituality  and  elevation  of  their  dclign, 
the  majefty  and  fimplicitv'  of  their  llyle,  the  agreement  of 
their  various  parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  ; to  w'hich 
may  be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriltian  church, 
from  its  earliefl  ages,  a coiillant  tradition,  that  the  facred 
books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  affiftance  of  the 
fjsirit,  which  mull  at  lead  amount  to  fuperintendent  infpira- 
tion. But  it  has  been  controverted  wlietlier  this  infjiira- 
tion  extended  to  every  minute  circumftance  in  their  writings, 
fo  as  to  be  in  the  moll  abfolute  fenfc  plenary.  Jerom, 
Grotius,  Erafmus,  EpHcopins,  and  many  others,  maintain 
that  it  was  not ; whilll  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical 
manner  in  which  onr  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of  the 
fpirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  fpeak  of 
their  own  writings,  wfill  jollify  our  believing  that  their  iii- 
fpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very  convincing  evi- 
dence brought  oil  the  other  fide  to  prove  that  it  was  not : 
and  if  we  allow,  it  is  laid,  that  there  were  fome  errors  in  the 
New  Teflament,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  apoftles, 
there  may  be  great  danger  of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe 
and  defign  of  it ; lince  there  will  be  endlcfs  room  to  debate 
the  importance  both  of  facls  and  doClfines. 

"What  has  been  above  denominated  fuperhitendent  infpira- 
tion in  the  language  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Whitby  ex- 
prelles  by  infpiration  of  direclion  : and  he  thus  dillinguiflies 
it  from  the  infpiration  by  fuggcjiwn.  i.  Where  there  is  no 
antecedent  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  things  written  for  the 
good  of  others,  to  be  obtained  from  reafon  or  a former  reve- 
lation, an  infpiration  of  fuggcllion  mull  be  vouchfafedto  the 
apoiiles,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  fuch  things  known 
to  the  world.  But  wliere  there  is  Inch  an  antecedent  know- 
ledge of  the  things  tw  be  indited,  it  can  only  be  necelfary 
that  God  iboiild  iminedialely,  or  by  fome  fpecial  occafions, 
excite  them  to  indite  lliofe  things,  and  Ihould  fo  carefully 
prefide  over  and  diretl  their  minds,  whilll  writing,  as  to  fug- 
gcll  or  to  bring  into  their  memories  fuch  things  as  his  wifdom 
thought  fit  to  be  written,  and  Ihoiild  not  fufi'er  them  to  err 
^0  the  delivery  of  what  was  thus  written  in  his  name,  or  as 
apolUcs  of  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill. 
2.  In  all  their  revelations  of  mylleries,  or  things  which,  could 
not  otherwife  be  made  known  to  them,  either  by  natural  reafon 
antecedent  revelation,  they  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have 
bad  them  by  an  immediate  fuggeltion  of  the  holy  fpirit. 

As  for  tliofe  things  v/hich  they  did  know  already,  either 
by  natural  reafon,  education,  or  antecedent  revelation,  they 
needed  only  fuch  an  alhllance  or  dircdlion  m them,  as  would 
Ifcure  them  from  err.or  in  their  i-oafoi  Ings,  or  in  the  coii- 
firniaBon  of  their  dodtrines  by  paffages  contained  in  the 
Did  Tellament ; and  tlicrcfore  a cotUiaual  fuggellion  muil 


be  necelfary  in  this  cafe.  4.  In  writing  the  liillorical  parts 
of  the  Old  Tellament,  or  matters  of  facl  relating  to  them- 
felves and  others,  it  is  pnly  necelfary,  that  what  is  there 
delivered  as  matter  of  fadl  Ihould  be  truly  performed,  as  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  done  ; but  it  is  not  necelfary  that  they 
lliould  be  related  in  that  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
performed,  unlefs  alfo  that  be  affirmed  of  them  : for  this 
mull  be  fufficient  to  alfure  us  of  the  truth  of  what  they  thus 
delivered.  Moreover,  in  writing  the  difeourfes  contained  In 
thefe  books,  it  is  not  necelfary  that  the  very  words  ffiould 
be  fnggellcd  or  recorded,  in  which  they  were  firll  fpoken, 
but  only  that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  them  lliould  be 
related,  tliough  in  diverlity  of  words  ; though  the  promife 
made  to  the  apoftles  by  our  Lord,  that  the  holy  fpirit  lliould 
bring  to  their  remembrance  all  things  which  he  had  faid 
unto  them,  doth  fairly  plead  for  this  exaftnefs  in  what  they 
have  delivered  of  our  Saviour’s  fermons  ; it  being  fcarccly 
imaginable  their  memory,  without  divine  affiftance,  lliould 
exaclly  give  us  all  that  was  fpoken  in  fuch  lono-  difeourfes. 
Laftly,  it  ajipears,  fays  Dr.  'SVhitby,  that  I Contend  only 
for  fuch  an  infpiration,  or  divine  affiftance,  of  the  facred 
writers  of  the  New  Tellament,  as  will  alfure  ns  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  write,  either  by  infpiration  of  fuggcflon  or 
direclion  only,  but  not  for  fuch  an  infpiration  as  implies,  that 
even  tlicir  words  were  didlated,  or  their  phrafes  fnggellcd 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Gholl.  Dr.  Whitby  cannot  allow, 

1.  For  any  flips  of  memory  in  tlie  compilers  of  the  facred 

books  of  the  New  Tellament  ; for  though  thefe  are  allowed 
liy  fome  in  matters  of  fmall  confequence,  as  they  are  pleafed 
to  llyle  them,  yet  it  is  of  great  confequence  that  we  do  not 
own  them  ; for,  if  you  grant  they  have  flipped  at  all,  by  what 
rules  can  we  affirm  that  they  have  not  flipped  above  an  ico 
times,  or  even  m moll  of  their  liiftorical  relations  ? 2.  He 

cannot  grant,  that  the  apoltles  determined  any  matters  of 
practice  merely  from  rules  of  human  prudence,  with.out  the 
guidance  and  diredlion  of  the  holy  fpirit.  3.  Dr.  Whit  by- 
does  not  allow  that  St.  Paul  doth  not  always  ufe  the  bell 
arguments,  but  fuch  as  are  bell  fuited  to  tlie  capacities  and 
notions  of  tliofe  to  whom  he  writes  : if  fo,  by  wliat  rules 
lhall  we  be  able  to  dillinguifti  betwixt  his  arguments,  on 
which  we  may  fafely  rely,  as  being  abiblutely  true,  and  tliofe 
which  arc  only  accommodated  to  the  notions  of  tliofe  with 
whom  he  had  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Whitby  next  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  arguments 
which  prove,  that  the  apoftles  were  afiiited  and  jircferv..d 
from  error  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  were  enabled  to  deliver 
to  us  an  unerring  rule  of  faith,  d'hefe  arguments  are  t!ie 
following:  i.  Their  alTertions  concerning  their  own  writ- 

ings, and  what  they  fay  refpcdling  the  declarations  made, 
the  dodrines  delivered,  and  the  diredions  given  in  them. 

2.  The  things  which  God  fpakc  to  his  fervants  the  proi 
phets  are  llylcd  the  things  which  I command  by  my  fp’irit. 
(Zech.  i.  6.)  But  the  apoftles  were  thus  affilled.  Peter 
fays  they  preached  the  gofpel  by  the  Holy  Gholl  fent  down 
from  heaven  ; they  fpake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ; they  llyle  themfelves  prophets  and  apoftles  ; they 
challenge  a like  illumination  avith  the  ancient  prophets  : 
ihey  pretend  to  teach  others  in  words  taught  them  by  the 
Holy  Gholl.  In  all  thefe  fayiiigs  they  mull  have  been  guilty 
of  a fall'.'  tcllimony  concorning  God,  and  mull  impofe  upon 
llic  church  of  Chnft,  if  no  fiu  h alfifl  incc  of  the  holy  fpirit 
was  imparted  to  them.  The  infallible  affiftance  granted 
to  the  apoftles  is  n-.fi  rrcd  from  oi.r  Saviour’s  promife  to 
them,  repeated  on  different  occaiions.  4.  The  facred  re- 
cords were  to  be  a llaiidiiig  rule  of  faith  through  all  ages  ; 
and  therefore  in  all  things  propounded  in  them  to  our  faith, 
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they  muft  contain  a divine  tcftimony,  or  a revelation  of  the 
•will  of  God.  5.  That  the  apollles  and  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  were  alTifted  both  in  tlicir  preaching  and  writing 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  is  attefted  by  Chrillians  of  all  ages 
from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Benfon,  in  his  DifTertation  on  Infpiration,”  pub- 
lifhed  in  his  “Commentary  on  the  Epiftles,”  and  included  in 
bifhop  Watfon’s  “ Colleftion  of  Trafts,”  obferves,  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  that  have  been  raifed 
concerning  infpiration  have  been  very  much  owing  to  the 
miftaken  accounts  given  by  fome  of  the  friends  to  revelation. 
What  he  takes  to  be  the  genuine  account,  appears,  at  firll 
view,  eafy  and  natural,  and  alfo,  upon  examination,  the  mofl 
unexceptionable.  It  is  tl)is  : as  Mofes  retained  in  his  mind 
the  perfeft  and  entire  idea  of  the  pattern  fliewn  him  in  the 
mount,  according  to  which  model  he  was  to  make  all 
things  ; fo  the  apollles,  and  they  alone,  had  in  their  minds 
the  full  and  complete  fcheme  of  whatever  they  were  to  preach 
or  write  concerning  the  Chrillian  dodlrine.  And  according 
to  that  model  they  were  to  found  and  eredl  the  Chrillian 
church.  Not  that  they  had  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  revelation  in  its  utmoll  extent  fully  communicated  to 
them  at  once,  the  contrary  of  this  is  evident ; for  on  the  day 
of  pcntecoll,  the  twelve  apollles  of  the  circumcilion  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  more  than  the  revelation  of  that 
gofpel,  which  they  were  to  preach  to  Jews  only.  It  was 
fome  years  after  that  they  had  the  particular  revela- 
tion concerning  their  going  to  the  devout  Gentiles,  and 
concerning  the  gofpel  which  they  were  to  preach  to  tliem  : 
and  it  was  a long  time  before  the  particular  revelation  was 
communicated  to  the  apollles  of  the  uncircumcifion,  con- 
cerning their  going  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or 
what  gofpel  they  were  to  preach  to  them.  And  finally, 
different  apollles  of  both  dalles  had,  befidcs  the  general 
fcheme,  different  revelations  communicated  to  them.  What 
is  meant  is  this,  that  they  had  by  immediate  revelation 
the  whole  fcheme  of  what  they  were  to  preach  to  the 
.Tews,  before  they  addreffed  themfelves  to  the  Jew’s  ; and  the 
whole  fcheme  of  what  they  were  to  preach  to  the  devout  or 
idolatrous  Gentiles,  before  they  addreffed  themfelves  to  de- 
vout or  idolatrous  Gentiles  ; and  that  they  retained  in  their 
minds  conllantly  the  complete  idea  of  the  whole  fcheme, 
after  it  was  communicated  to  them.  From  this  conllant 
fund  of  knowledge,  they  were  enabled  clearly  to  determine 
(as  far  as  any  cafe  required)  what  was,  or  was  not,  the 
Chrillian  dodlrine.  This  revelation  of  the  whole  fcheme 
of  tl)  e religion  of  Jefus  is,  as  Dr.  Benfon  apprehends,  w'hat 
St.  Paul  underllood  by  the  word  of  wifdom,  which  Hands 
firll  in  the  order  of  fpiritual  gifts  ; i Cor.  xii.  iS.  Though 
the  evangelills  and  prophets  liad  fome  of  the  inferior  gifts 
of  the  fpirit,  yet  it  was  what  they  had  received  from  the 
apollles,  that  they  were  to  teach  and  to  commit  to  faithful 
men,  who  were  to  teach  others.  The  Old  Teflament  pro- 
phets were  not  under  a conflant  divine  infpiration,  unlefs  we 
except  Mofes  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  eredling  all 
thing.s,  according  to  the  pattern  fhewn  him  in  the  mount ; 
but  the  apollles  had  this  fund  of  illumination  conllantly 
reliding  within  them,  from  the  time  of  its  being  communi- 
cated to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Chrillian  prophets,  being 
of  an  order  inferior  to  the  apollles,  were  neither  under  con- 
llant infpiration,  nor  had  they  at  any  time  any  more  than 
particular  revelations,  relating  to  particular  cafes.  Dr. 
Benfon  fuppofes,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Tellament 
derive  tlieir  infallibility  from  their  being  written,  taught, 
reviewed,  or  approved  of  by  fome  of  the  apollles,  who  alone 
had  this  fund  of  knowledge  conllantly  refiding  in  them. 
Whenever,  therefore,  they  fpoke  or  wrote  concerning  Chrif- 
tiauity,  this  fund  of  revelation  kept  them  right.  But  they  were 


reafonable  creatures  as  well  as  infpired  apollle.s,  and  there- 
fore could  fpeak  or  write  about  common  affairs,  as  men 
that  have  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  without  any  infpiration, 
canealilydo;  inflances  of  which  frequently  occur.  Upon 
this  fyllem,  fuch  things  only  are  aferibed  to  infpiration,  as 
(all  circumllanccs  conlidered)  required  infpiration  ; at;d 
fuch  things  to  human  reafon,  as  human  rcaton  alone  was 
capable  of. 

It  appears  by  citations  from  the  writing.s  of  the  priinirive 
fathers,  Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  Jullin  Martyr,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  <S;c.,  tliat  moll  of 
them  maintained  the  plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration  of 
the  facred  writers,  and  particularly  of  the  apollles.  This 
kind  of  infpiration  fome  have  conceived  necell'ary  to  vin- 
dicate the  credibility  of  the  dodtrines  and  the  authority  of 
the  precepts  wliich  they  delivered  under  a divine  commilfion. 
Others,  however,  have  objedled  to  this  plenary  infpiration  ; 
and  allege  millakes  and  contradidlions  wliich  occur  in  the 
hillory  of  their  condudl  and  in  their  writings,  fee  Matt,  x, 
19,  20  ; Mark,  xiii.  ii  ; compared  with  Atts,  xxiii.  i - 6. 
It  has  been  faid  that  the  apollles  did  not  feem  to  apprehend 
each  other  to  be  infpired,  as  appears  by  their  debating  with 
each  other  in  the  council  at  Jcrufalem  (Adis,  xv. ),  and 
by  Paul’s  blaming  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  24.);  and  it  is  farther  urged, 
that  the  Chrillians  in  thofe  early  days  did  not  apprehend  them 
to  be  infallible,  fince  their  condudl  was  in  fome  inllances 
quellioned  and  arraigned.  (Adis,  xi  2,  3.  xxi.  20 — 24.) 
It  has  been  alfo  faid,  that  Paul,  who  alferts  himlelf  to  have 
been  inferior  to  none  of  the  rell  of  the  apoflles  (2  Cor. 
xi.  3.  xii.  II.)  fpeaks  of  himfclf  in  fuch  a manner,  as  plainly 
to  Hievv  that  he  did  not  apprehend  himfelf  under  fuch  a plenary 
infpiration  ( i Cor.  vii.  10.  12  23.  40.  2 Cor.  xi.  17. ) ; nor  do 
we  find  that  any  of  the  apollles  introduce  their  difeourfes  with 
fuch  claufes  as  the  prophets  ufed,  to  declare  that  they  fpoke 
as  the  oracles  of  God.  To  this  objedlion,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  that  their  dillinguilliing  in  the  cafes  here 
referred  to  feems  llrongly  to  imply,  that  their  deeiJions  in 
other  points  of  dodlrine  and  duty  were  by  “ immediate  reve- 
lation from  Chrill.”  It  lias  been  alfo  pleaded,  agaiiill  the 
plenary  infpiration  above  Rated,  that  it  is  inconlillent  with 
that  diverfity  of  didlion  or  llylc  which  occurs  among  tlie 
facred  penmen.  Is  not  the  Ryle,  it  is  faid,  of  all  infpired 
writers  the  fame,  as  being  the  Ryle  of  the  fame  fpirit  by 
which  they  were  alike  diredlcd  ? It  is  argued  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  fome  fenfe  the  Ryle  of  all  thofe  writers  is  the 
Ryle  of  the  holy  fpirit,  who  ipoke  by  them,  and  was  the 
fame  in  them  all ; but  that  the  holy  fpirit  fliould  always  em- 
ploy the  fame  Ryle  in  conveying  celeRial  truths  to  men,  is  no 
more  neceflary  than  that  he  Rioiild  always  ufe  tlic  fame 
language.  We  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  facred 
writers  were  permitted  to  employ  the  Ryle  and  idiom  moR 
familiar  to  them,  in  delivering  tlie  truths  with  wliicli  they 
were  infpired.  So  far  only  were  tliey  over-ruled  in  point  of 
exprelfion,  by  the  divine  fpirit,  that  nothing  could  be  intro- 
duced tending  in  any  way  to  obflnidt  the  intention  of  the 
whole.  And  fometimes,  cfpecially  in  the  predidlion  of 
future  events,  fuch  terms  would  be  fuggeRod  as  would,  even 
beyond  the  prophet’s  apprehenuon,  conduce  to  further  that 
end.  But  this  dodlrine,  it  may  be  faid,  is  liable  to  an  objedlion 
from  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  on  the  apollles  and  others 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  gofpel.  In  tlie  languages  with 
which  thofe  primitive  minillers  were  miraculonlly  furnillied,' 
it  may  be  objedled  they  could  have  no  Ryle  of  their  own,  as  a 
Ryle  is  purely  tlie  elfedt  of  habit,  and  of  infenfible  imitation. 
This  objedlion,  however,  is  ealily  obviated;  1 II,  as  they  re- 
ceived by  infpiration  thofe  tongues  only  of  wliich  they  had 
previouRy  no  knowledge,  it  is  not  probable,  a:  leaR  it  is  not 
certain,  that  this  gift  had  any  place  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
B b 2 Tellanient; 
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Teftamcnt ; that  in  moft  of  them  It  had  not  is  manifeft.  But, 
adly,  if  in  fome  it  had,  the  moll  natural  fuppofition  is,  liril, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  tongue  with  which  the  Holy  Gholl 
infpired  the  facred  writers,  mull  have  been  in  them  precifely 
fuch  a knowledge,  and  Inch  a readinefs  in  finding  words  and 
expreflions,  as  is  in  others  the  effe<5l  of  daily  practice.  This 
is  even  a necelTary  confequence  of  fuppoling  that  the  language 
itfelf,  and  not  the  words  of  particular  fpeeches  (according  to 
the  notion  of  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  “ ElTay  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues’’)  was  the  gift  of  the  fpirit : And,  3dly,  that  their 
acquaintance  with  the  tongues,  fupernaturally  communicated, 
mull  have  been  fuch  as  would  render  their  teaching  in  it  bell 
adapted  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
would  be  moll  converfant,  or  fuch  as  they  would  moll  readi- 
ly liave  acquired  in  the  natural  way.  Now  on  tliis  hy- 
pothefis,  which  on  many  accounts  appears  the  moll  rational, 
the  influence  of  habit,  of  native  idiom,  and  of  particular 
genius  and  turn  of  thinking,  would  be  the  fame  on  the  wri- 
ter’s llyle  as  though  he  had  acquired  the  language  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Becaufe  Cicero  and  the  Greek  philofophers 
were  of  opinion,  that  if  Jupiter  fpoke  Greek,  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  cannot  conceive,  that  a llyle  lo  unlike  Plato’s  as  that  of 
the  evangelills,  can  be  the  language  of  infpiration,  or  be 
accounted  worthy  of  God.  But  it  was  not,  we  know,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greeks  or  to  the  apollolic  age  to  fet  too  high 
a value  on  the  words  which  man's  wifdom  teacheth.  See 
more  on  this  fubjedl  in  Campbell’s  Preliminary  DilTertations, 

Diir.  1. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  reference  to  the  fubjedl  of  infpi- 
ration, that  our  Lord’s  evangelills  repoi't  our  Lord’s  dif- 
courfes  whth  very  great  variations  in  their  particular  expref- 
fions  ; and  hence  lome  authors  have  been  led  to  give  up  the 
opinion  of  the  infpiration  of  the  evangelills,  as  writers. 
Thus  they  fay,  they  are  able  to  place  the  gofpel  hillory  on 
the  fame  unexceptionable  footing  with  other  credible  hillories, 
relling  on  independent  tellimonies,  in  confequence  of  their 
agreeing  in  all  matters  of  importance,  and  appearing  to  be 
independent  of  each  other,  by  their  difagreement  in  matters 
of  no  importance.  By  this  means  they  alfo  difencumber  the 
evidence  of  the  gofpel  hillory  of  many  objetlions  infigni- 
ficant  indeed  in  themfclves,  but  rendered  of  the  greatell 
magnitude,  and  even  abfolutely  infuperable  by  thofe  who 
profefs  to  maintain  the  plenary  infpiration  of  the  feriptures. 
Dr.  Priellley  is  one  of  thofe  writers  who  has  adopted  this 
hypothefis.  He  fays,  however,  he  is  far  from  denying  all 
infpiration  ; but  only  the  univerfal  and  infallible  infpiration 
of  the  feripture  hillorians  as  “ wrieers.”  When  the  pro- 
phets or  apollles  worked  miracles,  or  delivered  prophecies, 
and  other  meffages  from  God,  they  mull  have  been  infpired. 
Paul  alfo  fiiems  to  fay,  that  he  received  his  knowledge  of  the 
gofpel  by  a perfonal  communication  from  Chrill  after  his  re- 
furre£lion.  (Prieftley’s  Preface  to  his  Plarmony.)  After 
all,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  made  an  exprefs 
promife  to  his  apollles,  that  “ the  fpirit  of  truth  Ihould  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance whatever  he  faid  unto  them,’’  John,  xiv.  26  ; and  this 
promife  feems  to  w'arrant  that  notion  of  infpiration  which 
we  have  dated  towards  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Michaelis,  ( Introduftion  to  the  New  Tellament)  after 
Weighing,  with  all  that  care  and  attention  which  fo  important 
a fubject  requires,  the  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  on 
bot|.  lides,  thinks  it  advifable  to  divide  the  quellion.  To 
the  piiHes,  infpiration  is  of  real  confequence  ; but  with  re- 
fpedt  to  hi  hilloricat  books,  w-x,  the  Gofpels  andthe  A6ls 
of  the  .-ipollles,  we  Ihould  really  be  no  lofers  if  we  aban- 
doned the  fyllem  of  infpiration,  and  in  lome  refpetts  have  a 
real  advantage.  We  fhould  be  no  lofers  if  w'e  confidered 
the  apollles,  in  hiltorical  fafts,  as  merely  human  wiuieffes, 
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as  Chrill  himfelf  has  done  in  faying,  “Ye  alfo  fhall  bear 
witnefs,  becaufe  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.” 
(John,  XV.  27  ) And  no  one  that  atLempts  to  convince  an 
unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  Chrillianity,  W'ould  begin  his  de- 
monllration  by  pre-fuppofing  a doctrine  which  his  adverfary 
denies,  but  would  ground  his  arguments  on  the  credibility  of 
the  evangelills  as  human  hillorians  for  the  truth  of  the  mira- 
cles, the  death  and  the  refurreftion  of  Chrill.  Even  thofe 
who  examine  the  grounds  of  their  faith  for  their  own  convic- 
tion, mull  treat  the  evangelills  as  human  evidence,  lince  it 
would  be  arguing  in  a circle  to  conclude  that  the  fadts  re- 
corded in  the  gofpels  are  true,  becaufe  they  arc  infpired, 
when  W'e  conclude  the  feriptures  to  be  infpired  in  conftquence 
of  their  contents.  In  thefe  cafes,  then,  we  are  obliged  to 
confider  the  evangelills  as  human  evidence,  and  it  would  be 
no  detriment  to  the  Chrillian  caul'e  to  confider  them  at  all 
times  as  fuch  in  matters  of  hillorical  fadl.  We  find  it  no 
w’here  exprefsly  recorded  that  the  public  tranfadlions  which 
the  apollles  knew  by  their  owm  experience,  and  of  which  St. 
Luke  informed  himfelf  by  diligent  inquiry,  Ihould  be  parti- 
cular objedts  of  divine  infpiration.  We  lliould  even  be 
confiderable  gainers,  in  adjulling  the  harmony  of  the  gofpels, 
if  W’e  were  permitted  to  fuppofe  that  fome  one  of  the  evan- 
gelills had  committed  an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St.  John 
has  redlified  fome  trifling  millakes  in  the  preceding  gofpels. 
The  moll  dangerous  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  truth 
of  our  religion,  and  fuch  as  are  moll  difficult  to  anfwer,  are 
thofe  drawn  from  the  different  relations  of  the  four  evange- 
lills. Mr.  Kiddle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  fedlion  of 
his  “ Effay  on  Infpiration,”  entertains  fentiments  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Michaelis  ; now,  if  we  advert  to  the  fentim.ents  of 
Grotius,  already  recited,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  famous 
theological  difputes  betw'een  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jefuits, 
will  the  dillinftion  betw'een  the  infpiration  of  the  hillorical 
books,  and  that  of  the  epillles,  appear  to  be  new’  ? As  to 
the  writings  of  thofe  that  were  apollles,  Michaelis  maintains 
that  their  infpiration  depends  on  their  authenticity.  It  they 
arc  written  by  the  apollles,  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,w  e con- 
fider them  as  divinely  infpired : if  not  w ritten  by  apollles,  they 
can  make  no  pretenfion  to  infpiration.  But  it  may  be  aflced,  on 
what  argument  the  pofition  is  grounded,  that  the  writings  of 
the  apollles,  if  genuine,  are  infpired  ? It  is  anfwered,  on  tlie 
teilimony  of  Chrill  and  his  apollles,  which  is  credible  and  fa- 
cred, becaufe  they  have  confirmed  their  dodlrines  by  number' 
lefs  miracles.  But,  where  is  this  evidence  recorded  ? It  is 
certain,  in  the  firll  place,  that  the  apollles  mull  be  regarded 
not  only  as  prophets,  but  as  greater  than  prophets.  (Mark, 
xi.  9 — II.)  Again,  if  we  confider  Chrill’§  more  immediate 
promifes  of  infpiration  to  tlie  apollles,  w’e  lliall  find  that  he 
has  given  them,  in  the  moll  proper  fenfe  of  the  w’ord,  at  three 
feveral  periods  : ill,  when  he  fent  the  apollles  to  preach  the 
gofpel  (Matt.  X.  19,  20)  ; 2dly,  in  holding  a public  difeourfe 
relating  to  the  gofpel,  at  which  was  prefent  a confiderable 
multitude  (Luke,  xii.  1 1,  12.)  ; jdly,  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
dellriidlion  of  Jerufalem.  (Mark,  xiii.  2.  Luke,  xxi.  14, 
15.)  It  is  true,  that  when  vve  argue  from  their  infpiration 
on  thefe  occafions  to  the  infpiration  of  their  writings,  we 
draw  a conclulion  “ a minore  ad  majus,’’  but  it  is  a con- 
clufion  to  which  no  rational  objedlion  can  be  made  ; for 
if  they  w'ere  to  expedl  infpiration  for  thofe  fpeeches 
and  anfwers,  which  were  only  temporary,  and  in  which 
they  appeared  rather  as  advocates  than  teachers,  liow 
much  more  reafon  had  they  to  expedt  infpiranon  in  thofe 
writings  which  were  to  ferve  as  a llandard  of  faith  to 
pollerity  ? Michaelis  conceives,  that  Chrill  aUuded  to  the 
future  writings  of  the  apollles,  when  he  faid  to  Peter, 
“ Thou  art  Peter”  (/.  e.  a rock),  &c.  Another  promife, 
fiilt  given  to  Peter,  and  afterwards  extended  to  all  the 
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apodles,  occurs  in  Matth.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  18.  If  the  au- 
thority here  referred  to  was  given  to  the  apoftles  without 
referve,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  as  often  as  they  appeared  as 
teachers  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  attended  by  a conltant 
hifpiration,  and  of  courfe  when  they  committed  the  precepts 
of  Chriftianity  to  writing  ; or  elfe,  we  muft  have  reconrfe 
to  the  hypothefis,  that  the  Deity  permitted  errors  to  intrude 
themfelves  into  the  morality  of  the  gofpels : this  is  highly 
improbable  ; but  wliichfoever  hypothefis  we  adopt,  we  fhall 
come  to  this  conclufion,  that  the  moral  precepts,  which  are 
contained  in  the  writings  of  the  apoltles,  are  for  us  com- 
mands of  the  Deity.  Moreover,  the  promifes  which  were 
given  by  Chrift  in  the  night  preceding  his  death,  of  the 
continual  aflillance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  deferve  particular 
attention  ; more  efpccially  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
gofpel  of  St.  John  (ch.  xiv.  16,  17.  xv.  26,  27.  xvi.  7 — li.), 
who  wrote  with  a particular  view  to  fupport  the  authority 
of  the  apoflles  again  11  tire  Gnoflics.  Befides,  the  apollles 
alfert  their  own  infpiration.  Thus  St.  Paul  does,  Gal.  i. 
II,  I2»  I Cor.  xi.  23.  I Cor.  ii.  13.  xiv.  37,  38  ; and  i Pet. 
i.  1 2.  As  to  thofe  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  were 
written  by  the  afliftants  of  the  apoflles,  viz.  the  gofpels  of 
St.  Mark  and  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Adis  of  the  Apoflles, 
Michaelis  hefitates  in  admitting  their  infpiration.  See  Mark 
and  Luke. 

Among  the  heathens,  the  priefls  and  priefleffes  were  faid 
to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  oracles. 

The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ; and  to  this  end  they  al- 
ways invoked  Apollo  and  the  mufes  at  the  beginning  of 
any  great  work. 

INSPISSATING,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby 
a liquor  is  brought  to  a thicker  confiftence,  by  evaporating 
the  thinner  parts. 

Thus,  juices,  as  that  of  liquorice,  are  infpiffated. 

INSPRUCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  the  Tyrolefe,  fituated  on  the  Inn.  The  fuburbs 
without  the  walls  are  large,  and  occupied  by  palaces, 
churches,  and  convents.  This  town  is  the  refidence  of  the 
fupreme  reprefentative  and  aulic  chamber,  of  the  revifion- 
judicatory  of  the  counties  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Auflria, 
and  alfo  of  the  regency  or  lords-jullices.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Francifean  church  is  a magnificent  monument,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a metal  ftatue  of  Maximilian  I.  in  a kneeling 
poflure,  furrounded  by  four  others  reprefenting  the  Virtues  ; 
and  in  white  marble  are  exhibited  the  exploits  of  that  em- 
peror. There  are  fome  other  coflly  curiofities  in  this  place. 
The  gymnafium  of  the  .Tefuits  was  converted  by  the  em- 
peror Leopold  into  an  univerfity  in  1672,  calling  it  “ Cae- 
fareo-Leopoldina  and  in  1745  Maria  Therefa  prefented 
to  it  the  colleftion  of  books,  formerly  kept  at  the  citadel 
of  Ambras,  together  with  other  books  out  of  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1805:  28  miles  N.  of  Brixen.  N.  lat.  47  16'.  E.  long. 
11°  30'. 

INS'FALI.MENT,  a fettling  or  inflating  a perfon  in 
a dignity,  as  that  of  a chancellor  in  one  of  our  univerfities, 
Icc.  . 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in,  and  Jlalium,  a 
term  ufed  for  a feat  in  the  church,  in  the  choir,  or  a feat  or 
bench  in  a court  of  juflice,  &c.  though  Voffius  is  of  opinion 
the  word  is  of  German  origin. 

Inflallment  is  cliiefly  ufed  for  the  indudlion  of  a dean, 
prebendary,  or  other  eccleliaflical  dignitary,  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  flail,  o proper  feat,  in  the  cathedral  church  to 
which  he  belongs. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  injfallation. 

Inflallment  is  likewife  uled  for  the  ceremony,  whereby 


the  knights  of  the  Garter  are  placed  in  their  rank,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windfor  ; and  on  many  other  like 
occafions. 

INSTANT,  fuch  a part  of  duration,  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  fucceffion  ; or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of 
only  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

The  fchoolmen  diflinguifh  three  kinds  of  inftants  j a 
temporary,  a natural,  and  a rational  inflant. 

Instakt,  Temporary,  is  a part  of  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding another  : thus,  the  laft  inflant  of  a day  precedes 
immediately  and  really  the  firfl  inflant  of  the  following 
day. 

In.STANT,  Natural,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  a priority  oj" 
nature,  which  obtains  in  things  that  are  fubordinated  in  adl- 
ing  : as,  firfl  and  fecond  caufes ; or  caufes  and  their  effcdls  : 
for  the  nature  of  things  requires,  that  if  there  be  a fecond 
caufe,  tliere  mufl  be  a firfl;  and  that  there  mufl  be  a caufe, 
if  there  be  an  effedl. 

Instant,  Rational,  is  not  any  real  inflant,  but  a point 
which  the  underftanding  conceives  to  have  been  before  fome 
other  inflant,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
occafions  it  to  be  conceived.  For  inflance,  as  God  has 
made  feveral  tilings  voluntarily,  which  he  could  otherwife 
have  let  alone  ; there  is  a reafonable  foundation  to  con- 
ceive God,  fuch  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  before  he  had  made  any 
of  thofe  voluntary  determinations  ; but  as  there  was  no  real 
inflant  when  God  had  not  formed  any  determination,  this 
inflant  is  called  a i-aiional  inflant,  by  way  of  oppofition  to 
an  inflant  of  time. 

INSTANTANEOUS  Action-  See  AcTioy. 

INSTANTER,  Trial,  in  Law.  See  Reprieve. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eflablifhment,  or  reflaura- 
tion,  of  a religion,  a church,  or  the  like,  to  its  former 
flate. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  old  Latin  in- 
Jlaurum,  which  fignified  the  flock  of  things  neceffary  for 
the  tilling  and  managing  of  grounds  ; as  cattle,  tools,  har- 
nefs,  &c.  The  word  inllaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  ; 
but  inflauratio  is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  is 
derived  from  injlar,  like;  as  importing  a thing’s  being 
brought  to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.. 

INSTEP,  in  the  Manege,  is  that  part  of  the  hinder  leg 
of  a horfe  that  correfponds  to  the  fhank  in  the  fore -leg,  ex- 
tending from  the  ham  to  the  paflern  joint. 

INSTERBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffian  Li- 
thuania, containing  two  churches,  about  330  houfes,  and' 
3000  inhabitants.  The  principal  articles  of  its  trade  are 
corn  and  beer  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  34°  33^ 
E.  long.  22°  21'. 

INSTINCT,  a natural  difpofition,  or  fagacity,  where- 
with animals  are  endued  ; and  by  virtue  whereof  they  are 
enabled  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and  know  what  is  good 
for  them,  and  are  determined  to  preferve  and  propagate  their 
fpecies. 

The  term  inJlinB,  however,  has  been  varioufly  explained 
and  defined.  Inflinft,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  a natural 
blind  impulfe  to  certain  aftions,  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any 
conception  of  what  we  do  ; and  he  confiders  inflinft  as  one 
fpecies  of  the  mechanical  principles  of  aftion,  the  other  being 
habits.  An  ingenious  writer,  of  whofe  obfervations  we 
avail  ourfelves  in  the  compilation  of  this  article,  defines  in- 
flincl  to  be  a tendency  implanted  in  the  minds  of  animals, 
when  under  the  influence  of  certain  feelings  or  fenfations, 
to  perform  fpontaneoufly,  unerringly,  independently  of  all 
teaching  and  experience,  and  without  any  determinate  view 
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to  confequences,  certain  aftions  -necefrary  for  the  preferva- 
tioii  of  the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind. 

Inllindl  in  brutes  bears  fome  analojry  to  reafon  in  men. 
There  have  been  many  fyftems  adopted  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples which  produce  and  diredf  the  fpontancous  adlions  of 
brute  animals. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philofophcrs  afcribed  to  brutes  an 
underftanding  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  of  man, 
and  attributed  their  inferiority  to  the  want  of  proper  and 
fufticient  bodily  organs.  This  fyftem  has  been  very  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  by  M.  Helvetius,  de  I’Efprit,  tom.  i. 
p.  2.  See.  Among  the  moderns  the  learned  Cudworth  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  inftinct  of  animals,  by  means  of  a 
certain  plaflic  nature.  Des  Cartes  thought  that  all  the 
actions  of  brute  animals  might  be  explained  by  the  fimple 
laws  of  mechanifm,  and  conliders  them  as  machines  totally 
devoid  of  life  and  fentiment,  but  to  curioufly  coiiftrufted 
by  the  Creator,  that  the  mere  impreiTtons  of  light,  found, 
and  other  external  agents,  on  their  organs,  produced  a feries 
of  motions  in  them,  and  caufed  them  to  execute  thofe  va- 
rious operations,  which  had  before  been  afcribed  to  an  in- 
ternal principle  of  life  and  fpontaneity.  But  the  adlions 
and  manners  of  animals,  which  are  totally  incompatible  with 
the  mere  principles  and  laws  of  mechanifm,  evince  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  opinion.  The  dogma  of  Des  Cartes  is  faid 
to  have  been  firll  introduced  by  Pherecydes,  the  mailer  of 
Pythagoras ; and  though  Des  Cartes  had  the  merit  of 
developing  and  applying  this  hypotheiis,  the  dodtrine 
was  before  publiihed  by  the  Spaniard  Pereira.  M.  Buffon 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes  in  part,  but  grants  brute  ani 
mals  life,  and  the  facility  of  diflingiiiiliing  between  pleafure 
and  pain,  together  with  a ftrong  Inclination  to  the  former  and 
averfion  from  the  latter.  By  thefe  inclinations  and  aver- 
lions  he  undertakes  to  account  for  all,  even  the  moll  linking 
operations  of  animals  ; afhrming,  that,  in  confeqiicnce  of 
impreffions  made  on  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  fenfitive 
organs,  and  by  the  re-adlion  of  the  brain  and  nerves  on  the 
raufcles,  thefe  machines  acquire  a motion  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  and  ot  the  imprellions  of  the  difl’erent 
objects  which  att  upon  their  organs,  and  excite  delire  or 
averfion.  See  Bhui'es. 

The  pre-ellabliflied  harmony  of  Leibnitz  has  alfo  been 
applied  to  explain  the  adtions  of  brute  animals.  Others 
have  confidered  the  adtions  of  animals  as  produced  by  the 
conllant  and  immediate  influence  of  the  divine  energy,  di- 
recting all  their  inclinations  and  motions  : fuch  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  fccoiid  volum.e 
of  the  Spedtator.  The  late  ingenious  Hermann  Samuel 
Reimar,  profelTor  of  philofophy  at  Hamburgh,  has  enu- 
merated and  expofed  thefe  and  other  opinions,  with  regard 
to  the  inllindt  of  animals,  in  his  Obfervatioiis  Phyfiques, 
&c.  publiihed  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  at  Amllerdam  and  Paris, 
1770  : and,  defining  inllindt,  in  the  moll comprclienfive  fenfe 
of  the  word,  to  be  every  natural  inclination,  accompanied 
with  a power,  in  animals,  to  perform  certain  adtions,  di- 
vides inllincls  into  three  heads.  The  firll,  which  he  calls 
mechanical  hiJl'niBs,  belong  to  the  body  confidered  as  an  or- 
ganized fubltance,  and  are  exercifed  blindly  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  the  animal.  Such  are  thofe  which 
produce  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  contradtion 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  digellion,  &c.  This  clafs  of 
inlliu  '.s  is  poireflcd  in  common  both  by  men  and  brutes, 
and  in  fome  meafure  even  by  vegetables.  The  fecond  clafs 
comprehends  thofe  which  he  terms  reprefentatvue  iiillindts, 
which  coulill  partly  in  the  power  of  perceiving  external 
objects  by  their  prefeut  imprclTion  on  the  fenfes,  and  partly 
ia  the  faculty  of  rendering  the  ideas  of  tliefe  objedts  pre- 


fent  to  the  mind  by  tlie  powers  of  imagination,  or  of  me* 
mory,  in  a lax  fenfe  of  the  word.  Thefe  are  comm.on  to 
men  and  other  animals,  excepting  that  brutes  pofl'efs  only 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  common  with  us,  and  not  that 
of  memory,  in  the  llridl  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  In- 
deed this  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  knowledge 
of  brutes  docs  not  merely  differ  in  degree  from  that  of  man, 
but  that  it  is  of  a kind  entirely  different  from  it ; and  that 
they  are  incapable  both  of  memory  and  reafoning : the  fa- 
culty of  imagination  ferving  to  give  them  a confiifcd  idea 
of  events  that  are  pall,  by  the  view,  or  other  impreffions  of 
objedts  that  are  prefent.  The  third  and  principal  clafs  of 
inflindts  is  that  which  comprehends  all  tliofewhich  M.  Reimar 
calls  fpontancous.  This  fpccics  of  inftindt  is  not  attended 
with  any  power  of  refledtion,  determining  the  animal  to  de- 
cide freely  between  two  different  modes  of  adtion  prefent 
to  his  imagination  ; nor  is  it  merely  corporeal  or  mechanical. 
It  is  put  into  adtion  by  the  natural  and  primitive  principle 
of  felf-lovc,  implanted  in  ail  animated  beings  ; or  by  a love 
of  pleafure  and  averfion  to  pain,  producing  a voluntary  in- 
clination to  perform  certain  adtions  which  tend  to  their 
well-being  and  prefervation.  To  the  performance  of  thefe 
adtions  they  are  particularly  prompted  by  their  prefent 
fenfatioiis,  by  imagination  fupplying  the  place  of  memory, 
and  by  other  catifes.  I'he  wonderful  effedts  produced  by 
thefe  inflindtive  appetites,  are  farther  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exqiiilite  mechanifm  in  their  bodily  conformation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ftrudture  of  the  various  organs  with  which 
they  execute  their  operations,  and  to  the  fuperior  perfec- 
tion and  acutenefs  of  their  external  fenfes,  by  which  they 
are  quickly  and  diftindtly  informed  of  thofe  qualities  of 
objedts  which  mofl  materially  concern  them.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  more  curious  and  furprifing  operations  of 
brute  animals,  M.  Reimar  adds  two  other  principles,  tvz. 
I ft,  an  internal  diftindl  perception  of  the  precife  power  and 
proper  ufe  of  their  various  bodily  organs,  together  with 
an  innate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  thofe  objedts  around 
them  in  which  they  are  interefted  ; and,  adly,  certain  in- 
nate and  determinate  powers  and  inclinations,  imprefled  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  a priori,  on  the  foul  itfclf ; by 
which  they  are  arbitrarily,  and  without  their  own  know- 
ledge or  confeioufnefs,  directed  and  irrcllftibly  impelled  to 
the  performance  of  thefe  various  operations  which  they 
execute  with  fuch  unremitting  induitry  and  art.  Thefe 
determinate  force.s,  which  conftitute  the  principal  part  of 
M.  Reimar’s  fyftem,  are  no  where  fo  vilible  and  diftinguifh- 
ahle  as  in  that  numerous  fet  of  inflindts  which  he  claftes 
under  the  title  of  the  indiflrious  inflindts  of  animals.  For 
a farther  account  of  this  fyftem  we  mult  refer  to  the  work 
itfelf,  or  to  an  abitradl  of  it,  with  feveral  of  the  author's 
illulliations,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlv.  p.  533,  &c. 

The  majority  of  philofoplters,  even  in  Des  Cartes's  time, 
maintained,  that  the  adtions  of  the  brutes  were  moflly  in- 
finitive, and  not  mechanical.  This  prevailing  fentiment  was 
altered  a little  by  a wrong  application  of  the  principles  of 
l.ocke.  But  the  balance  was  foon  afterwards  reflored  to  its 
foi  •mer  preponderance  in  behalf  of  inf  initive  principles,  by 
the  writings  of  lord  Shaftefbury  and  Dr.  Kutchefon  ; and 
ftill  more  particularly  by  thole  of  Dr.  Reid.  Some  authors, 
wfio,  with  Locke,  rejedt  innate  notions  and  innate  principles, 
both  fpoculative  and  pradlical,  allow  that  the  mind  adts  fome- 
inf  initively  ; others,  who  rejedt  Locke's  ideal  theory 
altogether,  detail  a great  number  of  iiiitindtive  principles  of 
mind ; whilfl  a third  clafs  of  writers  will  have  the  adtions, 
that  have  been  generally  denominated  infinitive,  to  be  either 
habitual,  affociated,  or  mechanical.  Nor  does  the  matter  reil 
here ; for  fome  authors  of  a very  modern  date  go  fo  far  even 
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08  to  maintain  that  the  word  inftinft  is  unphilofophical ; 
iince  all  that  has  bjen  referred  to  this  principle,  whether  in 
man  or  in  the  brutes,  may  be  the  refult  of  experience,  or  of 
imitation. 

Some  writers  confound  the  aftions  that  have  been  gene- 
rally deemed with  thofe  that  fpring  from  reafon; 
fomew  ith  thole  that  fpring  from  mechanifm  ; and  others  with 
fuch  as  fpring  from  habit  and  ajfociation-  But  it  is  eafy,  we 
think,  to  diltinguirti  them  from  each  and  all  of  thefe,  by 
pointing  out  actions  which  differ  from  fuch  as  are  called  ra- 
tional, habitual,  or  mcchaAical-  An  aftion  is  called  rational 
w'hen  it  is  performed  under  the  influence  of  a motive;  that 
is,  ouith  a view  to  confcnuinces : Thus,  to  worfhip  the  Deity 
for  having  created  us,  for  his  goodnefs  towards  us,  and  that 
he  may  reward  us  hereafter,  is  a rational  aBion.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  motive,  or  the  end  we  have  in  view  in  our 
rational  aBions,  is  the  caufe  of  thefe  aftions  ; but  for  our 
part,  as  we  think  that  the  human  mind  can  a£l  not  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  flr.iiigell  external  motive,  but  againft  all  ex- 
ternal motives  whatever,  properly  fo  called,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  more  correft  to  call  them  fimply  inducements,  and 
to  confidcr  the  mind  itfclf  folely  and  properly  as  the  caufe. 
Mechanical  actions  alfo  have  a caufe  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
rational ; namely,  mechanifm  or  organi'z.ation . But  this  cavife 
is  not  an  end  propofed,  or  a motive ; neither  is  it  an  inward 
f ellug,  difpolldon,  or  fenfation:  Thus  a clock  goes  through 
its  courfe  of  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  without  a view  to 
confequences,  without  fpontaneity,  and  even  w'ithout  being 
able  to  check  its  own  action.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Iieart  and  arteries,  the  vermicular  adtion  of  the 
inteiUnes,  and  thofe  of  fecretion  and  relpiration  in  animals. 
Injlintiive  aftions  may  be  traced  to  a caufe  as  w’ell  as  both  the 
preceding  ; but  this  cannot  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of  mo- 
tives, as  they  are  not  performed  with  a view  to  confequences; 
neither  can  the  caufe  be  faid  to  he  mechanifm,  as  they  are  accom- 
panied with  fpontaneity  The  prop'er  caufe,  however,  is  the 
internal  feeling,  fenfation,  or  difpofuion,  that  leads  to  the  per- 
formai;ce  of  them,  without  defign  or  intelligence,  on  the 
part  of  the  animal.  I'hus  an  infant,  in  a few  minutes  after 
birth,  feeks  the  bread  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
its  neceflity  for  his  prefervation  ; and  a ])air  of  young  birds, 
without  teaching  or  experience,  build  their  firll  neft  w'ith  as 
much  dcill  and  exadtnefs  as  the  olded  of  their  tribe  could 
do  ; and  that,  too,  of  the  cuilomary  materials  of  their  fpe- 
cies,  and  in  the  fitualions  bell  calculated  for  depofitirg  and 
hatching  their  eggs.  InJlinB  and  mechanifm  have  been  oftener 
confounded  with  each  other,  particularly  of  late,  than  any 
other  of  thofe  principles  of  adlion  which  we  are  confider- 
ing  ; and  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  dillinclion 
between  habit  and  infinB  will  not  appear  as  palpable  as  thofe 
we  have  already  made,  particularly  as  fome  habits  are  formed 
at  fo  early  an  age  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  afeertain  whether 
the  a&ions  that  fpring  from  them  are  from  habit  or  from  na- 
ture. But  fuppoling  fuch  a principle  as  inllinft,  fucli  as  we 
have  deferibed  it,  the  a£lions  that  fpring  from  it  mull  differ 
from  fuch  as  are  habitual  in  this,  “ that  the  former  muff  be 
from  nature,  a xl  the  latter  acquired.”  Habit  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  a facility  of  doing,  and  not  only  a facility,  but 
alfo  a pronenefs  to  do  certain  things  from  having  done 
them  freque^itly  before.  This  definition,  however,  is 
n anifellly  not  applicable  to  habits  of  art,  but  only  to 
fuch  as  can  be  properly  called  principhs  of  aBion.  (See 
H.Mil  r. ) Inftinclive  aAions  agree  with  habitual  ones  of  the 
latter  kind  in  this,  that  they  are  both  performed  without  in- 
telligence, will,  or  defign  ; and  this  has  accordingly  induced 
Dr.  Reid  to  confound  them,  and  to  clafs  them,  very  im- 
properly we  think,  under  the  head  of  mcclianicai  aclions. 


Their  agreeing  In  a few  particulars  could  not  warrant  him  in 
reducing  them  to  the  fame  clafs,  particularly  when  he  tells 
us  himfelf,  that  “ the  origin  of  one  is  natural,  of  the  other 
acquired.’’  But,  befides  this,  the  habitual  adlions  of  man 
feem  to  want  altogether  that  fpontaneity  w’hich  we  obferve  in 
the  inftindlive  atlions  of  the  other  animals  ; fuch  as  nell- 
buildiiig,  for  inftance,  and  the  operations  of  bees,  deferibed 
in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  article,  or  the  migrations  of 
birds  of  palfage  “ through  the  pathlefs  air  without  chart  or 
compafs.”  One  inllance  of  an  adlion  confeffediy  habitual 
will  illullrate  this  more  fully.  Let  us  take  tliat  motion  of 
the  eye-lids  which  occurs  almoff  every  inftant.  This  adlioii 
cannot  be  the  neceffary  refult  of  mechanifm,  as  we  fee  that 
children  do  not,  for  fome  days  after  birth,  clofe  their  eye-lids 
on  the  approach  of  external  objects.  But  as  foon  as  fome 
objeft  (fuppofe  too  much  light ) has  made  them  feel  inconve- 
nience or  pain,  and  thus  produced  a voluntary  or  mechanical 
motion  of  the  eye-lids,  this  effedl  becomes  gradually  fo  in- 
timately affociated  with  its  caufe,  that  even  the  appearance 
of  the  candle  will  produce  the  effetl.  And,  finally,  habit 
gives  us  fo  great  a pronenefs  to  this  adtion,  that  we  perform 
it  conflantly,  amidft  all  our  occupations,  without  confeiouf- 
nefs,  will,  or  fpontaneity  ; and  even  without  perceiving  that, 
in  every  waking  minute  of  our  lives,  we  are  feveral  moments 
totally  in  the  dark.  And  fo  far  is  this  motion  from  being  a 
voluntary  adt,  that  it  requires  a (Irong  exertion  of  will  and 
attention  to  check  it,  even  for  a ffiort  time  ; bat  do  what  we 
will,  we  can  never  check  it  altogether.  To  avoid  being  mif- 
underflood,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  illuflrate  more  fully  the 
dillindlion  between  habits  of  art,  in  which  we  acquire  a faci- 
lity only  from  frequent  pradbice,  fuch  as  playing  expertly  on 
the  violin  or  harpfichord,  and  thofe  habits,  which,  befides  a 
facility,  induce  alfo  ■3.  pronenefs  toadl;  for  inftance,  in  that 
motion  of  the  eye-lids  juft  deferibed,  and  many  other  awk- 
ward motions  and  habits  learned  from  bad  example  and  bad 
company.  This  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  has  not  been 
illuftrated  fufficiently  by  any  author  with  w horn  we  are  ac- 
quainted'; and  forcibly  calls  to  our  recolledlion  the  words  of 
a French  writer,  who  remarks:  “ Tout  fe  tient  dans  uii  cer- 
tain ordre  de  fpcculations  : Voulez  vous  developer  une  ve- 
rite  ? II  faut  en  cclaircir  vingt  autres,  qui  I’avoilinent,  et 
dont  lalumiere  vient,  pour  ainli  dire,  I'eclairer  par  reflexion.’’ 
Flabits  of  the  latter  kind  may  be  properly  called  principles 
of  adlion  ; habits  of  art  cannot.  Thefe  require  thought,  at- 
tention, and  will  in  the  performance  of  their  operations  ; 
whilft  the  others  require  no  fmall  exertion  of  thought,  atteii-- 
tion,  and  will  to  check  them.  Nor  can  they,  even  thus,  be 
completely  overcome,  until,  by  repeated  exertions,  a counter 
habit  is  eltabhflied,  which  is  the  beft  way  to  obviate  their 
cffecls.  It  was  this  that  made  Dr.  Reid  fay,  “ I conceive  it 
to  be  a part  of  our  conftitution,  that  what  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do  we  accpiire  not  only  a facility,  but  a pronenefs- 
to  do  on  like  occafions  ; fo  that  it  requires  a particular  will 
or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no 
will  at  all.  We  are' carried  by  habit,  as  by  a ftream  in  fwim- 
ming,  if  we  make  no  refillance.”  Dr.  Reid  diftinguifhes 
tliele  two  fpecies  of  habits  as  we  do;  but  in  fome  paffages 
he  feems  to  confound  them,  for  he  cl.affes  them  and  in!lin£l 
under  the  head  of  mechanical  principles.  7'hus,  lie  fays, 
“ Habit  differs  from  inftiii6l,  not  in  its  nature  but  in  its 
origin;  th.e  latter  being  natural,  the  former  acquired.  Both, 
operate  witliout  will  or  intention,  without  tlinught,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.’’  (See 
Haeit.)  From  both  thefe  pruTages  it  would  feem  that  he 
meant  habit  in  g^eneral ; for  the  aftertions  are  not  qualified  in 
any  ihape.  If  fuch  was  his  opinion,  liis  doclrinc  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  Dr.  Flardeyj  whole  language  afford* 
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no  opporUinity  for  being  in  doubt  about  bis  meaning.  But, 
for  our  part,  we  cannot  help  tliinking  it  more  philofophical 
to  admit  any  poflibly  conceivable  rapidity  in  our  intelledlual 
operations,  than  to  fuppofe,  that  any  aftion  performed  with 
fo  much  corrcdtnefs,  and  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  violin  and 
harplichord  playing  in  fomc  inllances,  can  be  merely  habitual, 
or  automatic  ; that  is,  in  every  one  of  its  minute  fub-divifions 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  exertions  of  the  will.  In 
habits  of  art,  then,  we  deem  it  more  correft  to  admit  the 
interference  of  the  will  ; but  in  the  other  clafs,  which  only, 
becaufe  they  give  not  merely  a facility,  but  alfo  a pronenefs 
to  a£l,  ought  to  be  called  principles  of  adtion,  we  fee  no 
reafon  for  admitting  its  interference  in  any  refpedf.  A dif- 
ferent opinion  feems  to  be  maintained  in  a late  elegant  trea- 
tife,  for  whofe  author  we  have  a high  refpeft.  Upon  this 
we  fhall  offer  a few  remarks  ; but  we  have  not  as  yet  done 
with  Dr.  Reid.  After  having  attentively  examined  what 
he  has  written  on  this  fubjcdl,  we  do  not  think  that  he  in- 
tended to  include  habits  of  art  in  the  paffages  cited  above. 
Surely  fo  correft  an  obferver  of  nature  could  not  think,  that 
in  habits  of  art,  fuch  as  pin-making  and  violin  playing,  we 
acquire,  from  frequent  doing,  “not  merely  a _/h«7i/y,  but 
alfo  a pronenefs  to  do  the  fame  thing  on  like  occafions.”  In 
all  habits  of  art  we  acquire  more  or  lefs  of  facility,  but 
furely  no  pronenefs,  as  Dr.  Reid  afferts  of  the  habits  he  had 
in  view  in  one  of  the  paffages  cited  above : for  who  can  affert 
with  any  truth,  that  a violin-player  feels  a particular  pronenefs, 
or  inward  impulfe,  to  play  upon  that  favourite  inftrument,  as 
often  as  it  is  prefented  to  him  ? And  yet  he  has  acquired  a 
facility  in  playing,  from  having  often  played  before.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  Dr.  Reid,  after  dating  the  diftinftion 
of  habits  already  mentioned,  threw  the  habits  of  art  into  the 
back  ground  altogether.  This,  indeed,  is  ftrongly  con- 
firmed by  the  circumftance,  that  in  the  effay  and  chapters  to 
which  we  allude,  he  treats  only  of  what  can  be  called  prin- 
ciples of  adion,  which  he  defines  to  be  “ every  thing  that  in- 
cites us  to  adf  and  particularly  when  he  tells  us  that  habits 
■of  art,  fince  they  give  only  a facility,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  principles  of  adfion.  “ Habit,”  be  fays,  “ is  com- 
monly defined  a facility  of  doing  a thing,  acquired  by  having 
done  it  frequently.  This  definition  is  fufficient  for  habits  of 
art  ; but  the  habits  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
principles  of  aftion,  muff  give  more  than  a facility,  they 
mud  give  an  inclination,  or  impulfe,  to  do  the  aftion  ; and 
that,  in  many  cafes,  habits  have  this  force,  cannot  be 
■doubted.”  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  paffage 
he  does  not  fay,  that  habits  give  a pronenefs  (in  his  own  words, 
an  inclination  or  impulfe)  to  a6f  in  every  cafe,  which  he 
fhould  have  done,  if  he  meant  to  bring  habits  of  art  under 
the  obfervation.  He  only  fays,  “ that  habits  give  an  incli- 
nation or  impulfe  in  many  cafes  ;”  which  feems  to  prove,  that 
be  meant  only  “ thofe  habits,  which  may,  with  propriety, 
be  caiieu  principles  of  aflion.”  This  opinion  is  ftill  further 
llrengthened  by  the  following  cxtraift : “ Ariftotle  makes 
wifdom,  prudence,  good  fenfe,  fcience  and  art,  as  well  as 
the  moral  virtues  and  vices,  to  be  habits.  If  he  meant  no 
more,  by  giving  this  name  to  all  thofe  intelledual  and  moral 
qualities,  than  that  they  are  all  llrengthened  and  confirmed 
by  repeated  a61s,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  I take  the  word 
in  a lefs  cxtenlive  fenfe,  when  I conlider  habits  as  principles  of 
aSion.  I conceive  it,  &c.”  (as  quoted  above.)  In  this  ex- 
traiH  he  tells  us,  that  he  takes  the  word  habit  in  a confined 
fenfe,  meaning  only  fuch  habits  as  he  calls  principles  of  attion. 
j\nu  ne  has  already  told  us,  that  habits  of  art  do  not  come 
under  that  denomination.  If  the  latter  part  only  of  the 
aragraph  be  attended  to,  it  feems  to  ffiew  that  Dr.  Reid 
eld  the  fame  opinion  on  this  point  with  Hartley  ; but  if  the 


whole  be  taken  together,  and  interpreted  with  fairnefs,  and 
confidered  in  conneClion  with  our  remarks  on  the  fubjeft,  we 
think  it  will  appear  more  probable,  that  Dr.  Reid  meant 
only  a particular  fpecies  of  habits,  thofe  which  hecalls^r/'»- 
tiples  of  adion,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  characterize  fuch 
habitual  aCtions  as  violin  and  harplichord -playing,  as  involun- 
tary and  mechanical.  It  mult  not  be  concealed,  that  pro- 
felfor  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  feems  to  think  otherwife  of 
Dr.  Reid’s  meaning  ; and  that  he  has  proved,  partly  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  opinion,  that  fome  of  our  habitual  adtions 
are  under  the  guidance  of  the  will.  From  the  preceding 
remarks  it  will  appear,  that  our  opinion  differs  not  from  the 
learned  profeffor’s,  if  he  means  only  habits  of  art  : but  if  he 
means  to  bring  the  other  clafs  of  habits  under  the  influence 
of  the  will,  (as  it  is  probable  he  does,  for  he  talks  of  habitual 
actions  in  general,  and  does  not  even  hint  at  a diftinCtion,) 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  as  even  analogy  itfelf  affords  no 
fnpport  to  this  opinion,  that  he  was  fwayed  too  much  by  an 
over  ardent  zeal  for  premature  generalization.  It  defervet 
to  be  remarked,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  fairnefs  with 
which  we  have  interpreted  Dr.  Reid’s  opinion,  that  he  fays 
nothing  of  habits  of  art  in  his  chapter  on  habit,  except  men- 
tioning one  folitary  inftance,  merely  to  Ihew  “the  power  of 
habits  and  their  utility  whereas  he  exprefsly  mentions,  as 
beknging  to  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  principles  of  adion, 
many  “ awkw'ard  habits  in  addrefs,  motion,  looks,  gellure, 
and  pronunciation,  acquired  by  frequenting  bad  company; 
to  forbear  which,  when  fully  formed,  a general  rcfolution 
(he  fays)  is  not  fufficient.”  He  even  affirms,  that  particular 
attention  is  neceffary,  on  every  occafion,  to  refilt  their  im- 
pulfe, until  they  be  undone  by  the  habit  of  oppofing  them  ; 
for  thefe  habits  operate  without  intention.”  It  is  remarked 
by  profeffor  Stewart,  on  the  fubjoft  of  habitual  adlioiis,  “ that 
the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  recolleft  our  volitions 
does  not  authorize  us  to  difputc  their  poflibility.”  To  this 
obfervation  we  have  no  objedtion  ; but  when  he  further  con- 
tends “ that  it  does  not  add  any  force  to  the  obiedlion,  to 
urge,  that  there  are  inftancesin  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impoffible,  to  check  our  habitual  aftions  by  a con- 
trary volition  we  mull  remark,  that  this  very  circum- 
ftance,  fince  it  has  not  been  obviated,  renders  the  objeftion 
infuperable,  and  the  dodlrine  againft  which  it  militates,  fo 
far  as  that  relates  to  the  fpecies  of  habits  which  we  have 
called  principles  of  adion,  altogether  inconclufive.  Let  any 
one  trj , by  the  molt  firm  and  perfevering  efforts,  to  check 
for  a fhort  time  the  moll  common  of  all  habits,  that  of  clofing 
the  eyelids,  and  he  will  find,  though  he  may  fucceed  for  a 
few  moments,  that  he  cannot  do  fo  altogether.  Nor  is  it  an 
anfwer  to  this  fail  to  fay  “ that  the  contrary  volition  docs 
not  remain  with  us  fteadily,  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
but  is  merely  a general  intention,  or  refolution,  which  is 
baniflied  from  the  mind  as  foon  as  the  occafion  prefents  it- 
fclf,  with  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions is  affociated.”  For  the  time  reqnifite  for  trying  this 
experiment,  and  being  defeated  in  it,  is  fo  very  fhort,  that 
the  contrary  volition  may  be  eafily  kept  in  view,  all  the 
while,  without  its  dwindling  away  into  “ a general  intention 
or  refolution  and  befides,  if  the  perfon  who  tries  the  ex- 
periment, thinks  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  up  the  counter- 
volition  fteadily  himfelf,  he  can  eafily  have  an  afiiftant  or 
two,  to  fit  near  him,  and  remind  him  to  keep  his  thoughts 
and  attention  fixed  upon  the  objedl  in  view.  Some  may  per- 
haps urge  that  this  motion  of  the  eyelids  is  injlindive  ; but 
by  the  learned  profeffor  himfelf  it  is  allowed  to  be  habitual. 
We  may  befides  remark,  that  there  is  a wide  difference 
between  our  being  unable  to  recolleft  the  volitions,  which 
ia  this  theory  arc  fuppofed  to  precede  all  our  habitual  aftions, 
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and  that  ftato  of  mind  in  which  we  are  not  only  not  con- 
fcious  of  any  fuch  volitions,  but  fully  aware  that  the  liabitiial 
actions  occur,  even  w’hen  we  are  confcious  of  having  exerted 
the  ftrongell  efforts  of  volition  to  prevent  them.  But  to 
conclude  this  preliminary,  but  neceffary,  difcuffion,  we 
may,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  obferve,  if  the  expofition  we 
have  been  giving  be  correft,  that  the  difference  between  the 
four  fpccies  of  actions  under  one  confideration  con  fills  nearly 
in  the  following  circumltanccs.  That  rational  aiftions  are 
done  with  intelligence,  •will,  and  dejign  on  the  part  of  the  agent ; 
inJlinSive  zcx'xom  J'pwtaneouJly,  but  with  no  proper  intelligence 
or  delign  in  the  doer  ; mechanical  aiflions  without  will,  fpon- 
taneity,  delign  or  intelligence  ; and  habitual 'Addons,  like  me- 
chanical ones,  (we  mean  the  habits  that  may  be  properly 
called  principles  of  aftion,)  without  fpontaneity,  delign,  or 
intelligence  ; but  differing  in  this,  that  they  are  accidental  in 
their  origin,  and  in  many  initances  capable  of  being  checked 
and  even  removed  by  contrary  habits  j whereas  mechanical 
aflions,  properly  fo  called,  are  in  a manner  necelfary  in 
their  origin  (for  inllance  circulation,  fecretion  and  refpira- 
tion  in  animals),  and  can  never  be  removed  or  fupprefl'ed  al- 
together, without  the  dellruilion  of  the  animal,  by  any  vo- 
luntary effort  of  ours. 

As  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  origin  at  lead  of  foine  of 
the  adlions  of  man  cannot  be  explained,  unlefs  we  admit  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a principle  as  initinft,  it  becomes  necef- 
lary  to  confider  fome  of  thofe  aftions  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inltinftive.  This  ftep 
feems  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  exillence  of  inftimfl,  even 
in  the  lower  animals,  feems  of  late  to  have  been  wholly  de- 
nied, fince  it  has  been  afferted,  in  a “ New  Sydem  of  the 
Natural  Hidory  of  Animals,”  publiflied  in  Edinburgh,  in 
% vols.  8vo.  by  Peter  Hill,  in  1791  ; “ that  the  laws  of  ana- 
logical reafoning  do  not  jullify  the  opinion,  that  the  brutes 
a6l,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  without  defign.”  Whild, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Smellie, 
in  his  “ Philofopliy  of  Natural  Hidory,”  “ that  between 
reafon  and  indinft  there  is  no  difference,  and  that  tlie  rea- 
foning faculty  is  itfelf  the  neceffary  refult  of  indindl.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  directly  oppofite  than  both  thefe  opi- 
nions ; and  like  mod  extremes,  nothing  can  be  more  eafily 
fhewn  to  be  falfe.  To  prove  that  fome  of  the  natural  ope- 
rations of  the  lower  animals  are  not  performed  with  defign, 
or  with  a view  to  confequences,  in  oppofition  to  the  former, 
many  examples  will  not  be  necelfary  ; and  fird,  let  us  attend 
to  the  operations  of  the  winged  tribe.  The  younged  pair 
of  birds,  it  is  known,  without  inllnuflioii  or  experience, 
build  their  iird  ned  of  the  materials  commonly  ufed  by  their 
fpecies ; in  fituations,  whofe  privacy,  &c.  render  them  lit 
to  afford  them  fecurity,  and  convenient  for  incubation  and 
tlie  rearing  of  their  young.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  they 
fhew  equal  f<ill  with  the  o’ded  and  mod  praftifed  of  their 
tribe,  in  the  neatnefs,  accuracy,  and  fymmetry  of  their  work. 
It  is  further  known,  whenever  the  climate  or  fituation,  or 
any  change  of  circumllances  renders  a change  in  the  druc- 
lure  of  neds  neceffary,  that  this  change  is  made  by  all  the 
individuals  (young  and  old)  of  tlie  fame  fpecies  equally,  and 
that  only  when  fuch  a change  is  neceffary.  Thus,  “ in 
countries  infeded  with  monkies,  many  birds,  which,  in  other 
climates,  build  in  budies  and  clefts  of  trees,  fufpend  their 
neds  upon  flender  twigs,  and,  by  this  ingenious  device,  elude 
the  rapacity  of  their  enemies.”  It  is  moreover  certain,  thift 
no  improvement  has  been  made,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
in  the  art  of  ned-building,  by  any  tribe,  or  by  any  of  its 
individuals.  Now  the  nature  of  all  the  arts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  fuch,  and  their  hidory  fhews  us,  that  they 
were  fird  invented  by  fome  perfon,  and  then  improved  in 
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the  courfe  of  time,  either  by  the  inventor  or  by  others,  and 
filially  brought  to  fome  degree  of  perfection.  Hidory  and 
experience  alfo  (hew,  that  human  arts  are  bed  known  and 
practifed  with  mod  fitill  and  dexterity  in  general,  by  thofe 
only  to  whom  they  have  been  taught ; and  that  in  different 
ages  and  countries  they  all  undergo  confiderable  variations. 
But  in  the  arts  of  animals  we  obferve  no  fuch  variations  ; 
nor  can  any  individual  be  pointed  out  as  the  inventor,  the 
improver,  or  the  perfedlor  of  any  of  them  ; for  indance, 
of  ned-building.  Each  of  them  is  perfedlly  Ikilled  in  the 
workmanfliip  of  its  tribe  ; we  do  not  fay  that  they  know 
the  nature  and  the  rules  of  the  different  arts  which  they  prac- 
tife  ; but  that  tliey  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  work- 
ing in  them  to  perfeftion.  How  many  very  limple  arts  do 
we  daily  fee  praftifed  by  our  fpccies,  without  being  able  to 
praifli'e  them,  or  learn  them  ourfelves.  What  a long  ap- 
pronticefliip  is  generally  neceffary  before  we  can  pradife 
even  fome  of  the  molt  common  and  neceflary.  A peafant 
fpends  months  and  years  under  his  limple  roof,  and  yet  is  not 
able  often  to  build  fuch  a hut  as  that  he  inhabits.  Birds 
require  no  fuch  teaching  or  experience  : they  ferved  no 
apprenticefliips  ; and  yet  a j<air  of  young  birds  kept  folitary' 
and  fequedered  from  their  infancy,  build  exadly  tuch  another 
ned  as  that  in  which  they  themfelves  had  been  brought  into 
life.  But  what  is  tlie  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  fads  ? 
If  the  natural  adions  of  the  lower  animals,  for  inllance 
this  of  ned-building,  be  all  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
in  other  words,  rational,  we  mult  conclude,  iince  they  are 
fo  invariable,  either  that  their  workmanfliip  is  perfed  be- 
yond the  reacli  of  improvement,  or  fo  imperfed  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  degenerating.  The  former  of  thefe  conclufions 
cannot  be  fupported,  unlefs  it  be  contended  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  lower  animals  have  made  more  early  and  greater  dif- 
coveries  and  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences  than  we  have. 
Nor  will  the  latter  be  maintained  by  any  man,  who  confiders 
the  ftrudure  of  a honey-comb,  or  who  refleds,  that  all  the 
fldll  of  man  has  never  yet  excelled  the  workmanfliip  even  of 
a wren  in  the  drudure  of  fuch  a nell  as  he  builds.  How- 
ever, if  the  fuppofition  be  admitted,  the  former  feems  the 
better  inference.  But,  if  this  dodrine  be  true,  we  mud  fay, 
that  birds  are  good  judges  of  climate  and  circumdaiices  ; 
that  they  know  the  dangers  and  advantages  refulting  from 
them,  and  the  bed  methods  for  obviating  the  former  and 
feciiring  the  latter.  We  mud  fay,  that  reafoning  diews 
them  the  neceffity  of  equality  in  tlie  drudure  of  their  nells  ; 
or  when,  after  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time,  they  turn 
their  eggs  fo  as  to  lieat  them  properly,  and  at  all  times 
equally,  we  niult  tliink,  that  they  know  heat,  and  even  an 
equal  didribution  of  it,  to  be  neceffary  for  incubation. 
But  as  none  of  thefe  can,  we  think,  be  affirmed  with  the 
fmalled  appearance  of  truth,  and  fir.ee  thofe  adions  of 
birds  are,  without  teaching,  habit,  or  experience  as  per- 
fedly  performed  by  the  young  as  by  the  old,  and  always  fo 
invariable,  we  mud  coiicbidc,  that  in  thefe  indances  wc 
tiifeover  not  the  reafoning  of  animals,  pointing  to  confe- 
quences and  deviling  means,  but  the  unerring  reafon  and 
wifdom  of  Him  who  made  them,  and  implanted  fuch  prin- 
ciples in  their  conllitutions  as  guide  them  uncealingly  in  the 
performance  of  their  various  natural  operations,  the  complete 
purpofes  and  utility  of  which  He  only  knows.  Our  reafoning 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  Addii'on — “ W'liat,”  fays  he,  “ can 
we  call  the  principle  which  direds  every  diderent  kind  of 
biid  to  obferve  a particular  plan  in  the  drudure  of  its  ned, 
and  direds  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  work  after  the  fame 
model  ? It  cannot  be  imitation ; for  though  you  hatch  a 
crow  under  a hen,  and  never  let  it  fee  any  of  the  works  of 
its  own  kind,  the  ned  it  makes  fhall  be  tlie  fame,  to  the 
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laying  of  a ftick,  with  all  the  other  nefts  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  It  cannot  be  reafon ; for  were  animals  endued  with 
it  to  as  great  a degree  as  man,  their  buildings  would  be  as 
different  as  oiir's,  according  to  the  different  conveniences 
that  they  would  propofe  to  themfelves.”  Some  birds  dif- 
play  a wonderful  ihare  of  fagacity  in  the  procefs  of  incu- 
bation and  in  rearing  their  young.  Without  attentive  and 
cautious  obfervation,  orie  would  be  almoft  pofuive,  that  in 
every  ffep  lliey  are  guided  by  reafon.  But  it  is  cafy  to 
fhew  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  I.et  us  take  a very  familiar 
iiiilance  : a hen  feeks  a filcnt  and  an  unfrequented  place  for 
her  neft  ; when  fhe  has  laid  her  eggs  and  began  to  cover 
them,  file  takes  care  to  turn  them  frequently,  that  the  vital 
■warmth  may  be  communicated  to  all  parts  of  them.  When 
Ihe  is  obligeil  to  leave  them,  in  order  to  procure  food,  (lie 
is  fure  to  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  which  would 
render  them  incapable  of  producing  chickens.  In  fummer 
/he  will  often  itay  away  for  two  hours  ; but  in  winter,  when 
the  cold  would  deftroy  the  principle  of  life,  ihe  ftays  away 
a much  fhorter  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  fhe  help  the  little  ones 
to  break  their  prifon.  When  brought  forth,  how  cauti- 
oufly  does  fhe  cover  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
provide  tliem  proper  nourifhment,  and  teach  them  to  help 
themfelves.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  fhe  forfakes 
the  nefl  if,  after  the  ufual  time  of  reckoning,  the  y^oung  do 
not  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  Can  any  thing  have  a 
greater  appearance  of  reafon  and  fagacity  than  all  this. 
“ But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  hen  that  has  all  this  feeming 
ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpecies),  confidered  in  other  refpefts  has 
not  the  leafl  glimmering  of  thought  or  common  fenfe. 
She  miftakes  a piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg  ; and  fits  upon  it 
in  the  fame  manner  ; fhe  is  infenfible  of  any  increafe  or  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  thofe  (lie  lays  ; fhe  does  not 
dillinguifh  between  her  own  and  thofe  of  another  fpecies  ; 
and  when  the  birth  appears  of  ever  fo  different  a bird  will 
cherifh  it  for  her  own.  In  allthefe  circumftances,  which  do 
not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  fubfiltence  of  herfelf 
or  her  fpecies,  fhe  is  a very  idiot.”  None  of  thefe  inllances 
juflifies  the  dodf  rine,  ‘‘  that  animals,  in  all  their  natural  ope- 
rations, aft  with  a view  to  confequences.”  To  confirm  our 
reafoning  and  opinion  ftill  farther,  out  of  the  numberlefs 
examples  afforded  us  by  Natural  Hiltory,  we  fhall  content 
•ourfelves  with  one,  which,  if  we  miftake  not  very  much,  is 
decifive  of  thisquftion.  This  we  take  from  the  operations 
of  the  bee,  as  it  feems  to  aft  with  a view  to  confequences,  and 
to  be,  as  was  faid  of  the  ant,  “ baud  ignara  et  non  incauta 
futiiri.’’  Let  us  attend  a little  to  the  ftrufture  of  a honey- 
comb. The  cells  of  the  bees  are  equal  and  limilar  ; and  of 
the  three  poffible  ways  in  whicli  this  can  be  effefted,  they  have 
chofen  the  heft  for  holding  their  honey  and  rearing  their 
young.  The  cells  are  built  on  both  fides : they  may  then 
be  placed  exaftly  oppofite  one  another,  fo  that  two  would 
sell  upon  the  fame  bottom  ; or  they  may  be  fo  placed,  that 
the  bottom  of  one  will  reft  upon  the  point  where  the  par- 
titions meet  on  the  oppofite  fide.  This  latter  mode  gives 
them  more  llrength,  and  they  are  accordingly  built  thus. 
Turiher,  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  are  not  planes  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fides,  but  confift  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a 
I'olid  angle  in  the  centre,  exaftly  where  the  partitions  on  the 
oppofite  fide  crofs  one  another.  And  it  has  been  demon- 
ftrated,  that  this  makes  the  cells  fimilar  without  lofs  of  room, 
and  conliderably  fpares  both  labour  and  materials.  Thus, 
theo,  it  is  fbewn,  that  bees  build  their  cells  fo  as  as  lofe  no 
foom  ; to  have  no  ufelefs  partitions ; in  the  Ilrongeit  jiolfi- 
kle  maituer  ; aud  with  the  leaft  poffible  expc;.ce  of  labour 
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and  materials.  All  this,  as  far  as  geometry  and  mathema* 
tics  can  fhew  it,  has  been  rigoroufly  demonftrated  by  Mr. 
Maclaurin,  and  proves  them,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  aft 
with  a view  to  confequences  in  this  inllance,  more  /Itilled  in 
both  thefe  inflances  than  the  moft  philofophical  and  learned 
men  ; and  that  too  from  the  earlieft  ages.  But  as  this  is  a 
doftrine  too  improbable  to  be  infifted  upon,  we  muft  ratlier 
conclude,  that  tlic  bees,  although  they  aft  geometrically, 
underftaiid  neither  the  rules  nor  the  principles  of  the 
arts  which  they  praftife  with  fuch  accuracy  ; but  tliat  the 
geometry  in  this  inllance  is  in  the  Maker  of  the. bee,, 
“ that  Great  Geometer,  who'  made  all  things  in  number, 
weight,  and  meafure.”  ( Reid’s  Aftive  Powers  of  Man, 
and  the  London  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.)  Were  a man 
to  conllruft  fo  nice  a piece  of  workmanihip  as  a honey- 
comb, we  should  immediately  conclude,  that  he  worked 
according  to  rule,  and  underftood  the  principles  upon  which 
he  proceeded.  Is  it  neceffary  to  remark,  that  we  have  no 
reafon  whatever  for  thinking,  that  bees  underftand  one  or  the 
other  ? In  the  moft  complicated  works  of  human  con- 
trivance, a man  of  equal  knowledge  and  /kill  will  compre- 
hend the  principles  and  general  defign  of  the  artift  : but 
to  underftand  the  rules  and  principles,  which  are  fo  rigo- 
roullv  adliered  to  in  the  con ftru^^mg  of  a honeycomb,  is, 
and  will  always  be,  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  the  far 
greatelt  part  of  mankind.  The  few  inflances  of  animal 
inJlinU'inie  operations,  which  we  have  now  briefly  detailed, 
will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  for  the  prefent : they  corre- 
fpond  fully  with  our  notion  and  explanation  of  inftinft,  and 
ferve  our  purpofe,  as  well  as  a million  of  inflances  crowded 
together.  But  it  is  objefted,  that  this  inftinft,  which  wc 
call  a fimple,  original  principle,  accommodates  itfelf  to  cir- 
cumftances ; that  it  is  improved  by  experience  and  imita- 
tion ; that  no  fuch  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 
take  place  without  reafoning,  or  a comparifon  of  ideas ; 
and,  therefore,  that  this  principle  of  the  conflitution  of  the 
lower  animals  is  not  iujlmn,  but  retifon.  The  inflances  to 
prove  that  inftinft  accommodates  itfelf  to  circumftances  are 
numerous.  Birds  flay  away  from  their  eggs  longer  in  warm 
than  cold  weather.  The  oflrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is 
great,  neglefts  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  on  them 
during  the  night : but  at  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope,  where 
the  heat  is  lefs,  fhe  fits  on  them  both  night  and  day.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkies,  birds,  which  in  other  cli- 
mates build  in  buflies  and  clefts  of  trees,  fufpend  their  nells- 
upon  fleiider  twigs,  and  thus  elude  their  enemies.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  birds  build  their  nefts  differently,  when  cli- 
mate and  circumftances  require  it.  We  have  numberlefs 
inflances  of  this  accom.modation  to  circumftances  in  the 
pairing  inllinfts  of  animals.  None,  it  has  been  obferved, 
ever  pair,  except  thofe  whofe  young  require  the  nurfing 
care  of  both  the  parents.  The  extent  and  continuance  of 
the  parental  care  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  wants  and  help- 
lellnels  of  the  young.  When  the  wants  of  the  young 
ceafe,  the  motlier  withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and  leaves  them 
to  provide  for  themfelves  ; but  the  love  of  the  parent  may 
be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufual  time,  as  we  fee  in  birds, 
which  continue  to  feed  their  young,  if  they  ai'e  tied  to  the 
nell,  or  confined  within  a cage,  or  by  any  other  means  ap- 
pear to  be  out  of  a condition  of  fupplying  their  own  ne- 
ceffitics.  This  1 lit  intlance,  whilft  it  very  finely  exemplifies 
an  accommodating  inllinft,  affords  the  happiefl  proof  of 
the  guardian  care  of  a kind  and  parental  ProvideiK-c.  In 
anfwer  to  the  objeftioii  wluch  thefe  fafts  contain,  it  may  be 
firll  obferved,  that  taking  inlUndl,  as  it  is  .geuerally  de- 
fined, to  be  a principle  in  the  conlUtution  of  animals,  given 
tliem  by  their  Maker,  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the 
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individuals  and  continuing  the  kind,  in  other  words,  a prc- 
difpofition  to  perform  certain  adtions  ncceflary  for  thefe 
ends,  when  incited  by  certain  feelings  or  fenfations,  that 
its  accommodating  itfelf  to  ciicumllances  and  fituations  is 
no  argument  againll  its  exiftence,  nor  a good  proof,  that 
it  is  the  refiilt  of  reafoning ; lince  Hs,  wlio  made  it  a 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  his  creatures,  knows,  that  the 
lame  ends  mull  be  often  fought  by  different  means,  par- 
ticularly when  times,  places,  and  circumllanccs  are  altered  ; 
and  only  manifells  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  the  more,  by 
conllituting  this  principle  of  fuch  a nature,  as  to  vary  when 
requifite,  and  to  change  only  when  fuch  a change  is  necef- 
fary.  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  did  He  not  impart  this  ac- 
commodating property  to  inltinCl,  it  would  not  produce  the 
effects  for  which  it  feems  intended  ; as  we  know  it  to  be 
impofilble,  that  fimilar  means  Ihonld  produce  fimilar  cffedls, 
when  circumftances,  climates,  and  lituations,  are  different. 
Indeed  this  accommodating  peculiarity,  fo  far  from  being  a 
good  argument  againll  it,  is  a neceffary  confcquence  of  in- 
llinil.  I'he  abettors  of  this  principle  do  not  maintain,  that 
the  accommodating  variations  will  take  place  on  every  occa- 
fion.  They  \vill  occur  only  where  the  difadvantages  exill, 
againll  which  the  inllintl  is  intended  to  provide.  Inllindlive 
aftions  take  place  when  certain  fenfations  cxill,  and  when 
thefe  do  not  cxill,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  aclions  do 
not  occur.  In  the  following  remarks  we  follow  the  learned 
author  of  “ Ancient  Metaphvfics,”  a work,  in  which  vve 
find  a jull  view  of  the  fubject  of  inllindl.  Before  we  po- 
fitively  conclude,  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances 
can  take  place  without  reafoning,  or  a comparifon  of  ideas, 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  confidcr  fomc  of  the  appear- 
ances which  the  vegetable  and  inanimate  worlds  exhibit. 
If,  bccaufe'  the  operations  of  fome  animals  are  fo  artificial, 
and  bccaufc  they  fometimes  accommodate  their  adlions  to 
circumllanccs,  we  mull  fay,  that  they  reafon  and  compare 
ideas,  we  mull  contend,  that  vegetables  and  inanimate  bo- 
dies do  fo  likewife  : we  know,  that  a vegetable  reared  in  a 
dark  cellar,  if  fome  light  be  admitted,  will  bend  itfelf  to- 
wards the  light  : or,  if  nrade  to  grow  in  a flower-pot  with 
its  head  downwards,  that  it  will  turn  its  head  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  poiition  of  a plant.  Can  it  be  main- 
tained, that  the  plant  in  either  cafe  does  what  it  does  from 
any  judgment  or  opinion,  that  it  is  bell,  and  not  from  a 
neceffary  determination  of  its  nature  ? The  fatls  taken  from 
the  inanimate  world  are  equally  in  point.  How  fliall  we 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  eledtive  attraclions  ? when 
one  body  unites  with  another,  and  then,  if  a third  is  pre- 
fented  to  it,  quits  the  firll  and  unites  itfelf  with  the  other, 
lhall  we  fay  that  this  is  the  effetl  of  reafoning  and  of  a coni- 
parifon  of  ideas,  and  fuppofe,  that  this  preference  of  the 
one  to  the  other  proceeds  from  any  predileftion  or  opinion, 
that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  one  than  to  the  other  ? What 
ihnll  we  fay  of  the  cryftallizations  and  configurations  of 
falts  exhibited  to  us  by  the  niicrofcope,  fo  various  and  yet 
fo  conllant  and  regular  ? Mull  we  fay,  that  their  minute 
particles  reafon  and  compare  ideas,  becaufe  their  operations 
are  lo  various,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  regular  and  con- 
ilaut  ? Or,  if  nobody  affirms  this,  why  fliould  we  think, 
that  the  actions  of  animals,  not  more  various  and  furpriziug, 
not  more  conllant  or  regular,  than  thefe  motiens  of  the  falts, 
fliould  he  the  relult  of  reafoning  and  of  a deduction  of  in- 
ferences ? Should  we  not  rather  affirm,  as  thole  inanimate 
fiibltances  arrange  tlienifelves  fo  rceularly,  and  yet  fo  va- 
riouffy,  upon  different  occalioiis,  in  confeqiience  of  an  origi- 
nal law  of  nature,  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  all  fuch 
laws,  intending  to  dilplay  his  providence  and  wifdom  Hill 
more  confpicuoufly  in  his  animal  kingdom,  bellowed  upon 


his  creatures  this  accommodating  inftindi,  without  which, 
(fuppoltng  that  thev  adl  inftinftively  on  any  occafion)  the 
great  purpofes  of  their  propagation  and  prefervation  could 
never  he  attained  I ff'his  objection,  upon  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  is  contained  in  the  “ Syftem  of  Natural  Hif- 
tory’'  already  mentioned  in  this  article.  The  compilers  of 
that  work  have  been  carried  much  too  far  in  their  zeal  to 
do  away  Mr.  Smellie’s  very  unphilofophical  notions  con- 
cerning inltinCl ; and,  although  we  have  read  over  their  opi- 
nions with  much  attention,  we  are  Hill  at  a lofs  in  fome 
parts  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Their  differtation  on 
the  fubjeCl  is  but  ffiort,  and  yet,  we  think,  they  often  con- 
tradict themfclvcs.  One  time  you  would  fuppofe,  that  they 
admit  fuel;  a principle  as  inllinCl  in  the  lower  animals  j at 
another  they  leem  to  rejeCl  it  altogether.  This  latter,  in- 
deed, feems  to  be  the  fairefc  account  of  their  opinions. 
What  theory  they  had  in  view,  when  they  called  inllinCl  a 
mechanical  principle,  we  know'  not.  It  could  not  he  the 
exploded  doclrine  of  Des  Cartes,  nor  the  equally  unphilo- 
fophical theory  of  Buffon,  which  has  been  fo  fully  and  fo 
ably  refuted  by  Condillac.  Perhaps  they  referred  to  Dr. 
Reid’s,  who,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  calls  inllinCl  a 
mechanical  principle.  We  are  equally  at  a lofs  for  their 
allufions,  when  they  call  brutes  infenjtble  injlruments  under 
the  influence  of  inllinCl,  which  they  denominate  a “ myfte- 
rious  influence.”  None  of  the  advocates  for  inftind,  fo 
far  as  we  know,  haev  ever  held  this  abfurd  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  they  all  allow  them  not  only  fcnfibiltty,  but  even 
fpontancity,  in  their  inftinClive  operations.  And,  when  they 
are  allowed  to  poffefs  thefe,  we  cannot  deny  them  confeiouf- 
nefs,  by  which  they  mull  know  that  they  are  aCling.  The 
fupporters  of  inllinCl  affert  no  more  than  this,  fince  fome  of 
the  natural  operations  of  animals  are  fo  complicated,  and 
yet  fo  perfeCl  and  invariable,  that  it  is  irrational,  with  fuch 
evidence  as  we  poffefs,  to  fuppofe  them  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  the  arts  which  they  praClife,  or  the  ends  for  which 
they  operate.  Thefe,  however,  are  known  to  Him,  and 
perhaps  to  Him  only,  who  implanted  fuch  principles  in 
their  conllitutions,  as  direCl  them  unerringly  in  all  their  ways. 
Belides  thofe  now  mentioned,  there  are  fome  other  miff  akes 
and  errors  in  this  work  on  the  fubjeCl  under  difeuflion. 
Thefe,  how'ever,  with  one  exception,  we  fhall  pafs  unnoticed. 
The  error  we  mean,  and  which,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to 
thefe  writers,  is  their  fuppofing,  that  the  advocates  of  in- 
ftind  deny  reafon  altogether  to  the  brutes.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  wholly  groundlefs.  That  fome  animals  difplay  won- 
derful fagacity  and  docility,  that  they  even  reafon  on  feveral 
occafions,  is,  we  think,  clear  from  the  moft  fatisfadory  evi- 
dence. We  fhall  mention  a few  fads  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion.  On  the  northern  coa  11  of  Ireland  a friend  of  Dr. 
Darwin’s  faw  above  a hundred  crows  at  once  preying  upon 
mufcles  : eacli  crow  took  a mufcle  up  into  the  air  twenty 
or  forty  yards  high,  and  Jet  it  fall  upon  the  Hones,  and  thus, 
by  breaking  the  (liell,  got  poffeflion  of  the  animal.  A few 
years  ago  there  was  Ihewn  at  Jlxeter  Change,  London,  an 
old  monkey,  who  having  loft  his  teeth,  ufed,  when  nuts 
were  prefented  to  him,  to  take  a Hone  in  his  hand,  and 
crack  them  with  it  one  by  one ; thus,  ufing  means,  like 
the  crows  in  the  preceding  inftance,  to  accomplilh  his  pur- 
pofes as  well  as  we  do.  We  are  told  by  Linmeus, 
that  the  martin  dwells  on  the  outfide  of  houfes  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  eaves ; and  that,  when  it  has  built  its 
nell,  the  fparrow  frequently  takes  poffeflion  of  it.  The 
martin,  unable  to  diflodge  his  intruding  enemy,  convokes 
his  companions,  fome  of  whom  guard  the  captive,  whilll 
others  bring  clay,  completely  clofe  up  the  entrance  of 
the  ueft,  and  then  fly  away,  leaving  the  fparrow  to  be  fuffo. 
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rated,  as  the  punifliment  d.ie  to  his  injuftice  and  temerity. 
This  fail  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Amnfcment  Phi’ofophiquc, 
&c.”  of  Father  Bougeant.  There  is  alfo  an  inilance  of  it 
in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  in  which  we  find  alfo 
fome  interefting  particulars  concerning  a raven  kept,  fome 
years  ago,  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Hnngerford.  The  account 
is,  however,  too  long  to  be  tranferibed,  although  very  much 
to  our  prefeiit  purpole.  We  recolledl  feeing,  a few  years 
ago,  a very  lenfible  cat,  which,  when  out  at  night,  wou'd 
tap  regularly  at  the  windows,  if  the  doors  and  (hutters  were 
clofed  ; knowing  by  experience,  that  fhe  was  often  let  in  at 
the  windows  by  day.  And  what  is  ftill  a better  proof  of  her 
reafoning  and  iagacity,  fhe  would  always  tap  at  the  bed-room 
windows,  when  difappointed  at  the  otliers,  or  when  the 
night  was  far  advanced.  A lady  with  whom  we  were  ac- 
quainted, had  a tame  bird,  which  fhe  was  in  the  habit  of 
letting  out  of  its  cage  about  her  room  every  day.  One 
morning  as  it  was  picking  up  fome  crumbs  of  bread  off  the 
carpet,  her  cat,  who  always  before  fhewed  great  kindnefs 
for  the  bird,  feized  it  on  a fiidden,  and  jumped,  with  it  in 
her  mouth,  upon  a table.  The  lady,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
her  favourite,  on  turning  about,  obferved  that  the  door  had 
been  left  open,  and  that  a llrange  cat  had  jull  come  into  the 
room.  After  turning  it  out,  her  own  cat  came  down  from 
her  place  of  fafety,  and  dropped  the  bird,  vyithout  injuring, 
if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a hair  of  its  head.  Cowper’s  beau- 
tiful little  poem  on  the  dog  and  the  water  lily,  gives  an 
amiable  inflance  of  the  reafoning  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  has  been  fo  fweetly,  and  yet  with  fuch  elegant  fim- 
plicity,  told  in  verle,  that  we  cannot  think  of  melting  it 
down  into  the  languid  coldnefs  of  profe.  When  we  fee 
brutes  thus  uling  means  to  obtain  their  ends,  as  well  as  our- 
felves,  mull  we  not  conclude  that  they  reafon  ? When  the 
cat  watches  for  hours  in  lilent  expetlation  of  her  prey  ; 
when  the  hound  traverfes  a wide  extent  of  country  in  the 
chace  ; when  the  meaneif  infed.  that  we  tread  on,  drags  its 
wounded  frame  to  a lafe  retreat  ; they  (hew  as  much  perfe- 
vering  voluutarity  as  man  can  boaft.  No  animal  manducates 
its  food,  or  laps  its  drink,  from  the  mere  pleafure  of  tlie  m.o- 
tions.  Ituf-’s  them  as  means  tor  an  end  ; and  if  hunger  and 
third;  were  not  felt,  they  would  be  conhdered  as  labours, 
and  would  not  be  performed.  “Animals  (fays  profelTor 
Stewart,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,)  are  left  to 
make  fome  fmall  actpiifitions,  by  experience,  as  fuiliciently 
appears  in  certain  trices,  from  the  fagacity  of  the  old,  when 
contrafted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  young  ; and  from  the 
effeds  which  may  be  produced  on  many  of  them,  by  difei- 
pline  and  education.” — “ It  feems  as  evident  to  me,”  fays 
Mr.  Locke,  “ that  fome  animals  do,  in  certain  inllances, 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe ; but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  jull  as  they  receive  them  from  the  fenfes.  They  are 
the  bed  of  them  tied  up  within  tliofe  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  not,  as  I think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them,  by  any 
kind  of  abilradion.”  The  obfervations  which  Mr.  Locke 
makes  in  this  part  of  his  work  on  the  faculties  of  the  brutes, 
as  compared  with  our’s,  are  in  general  very  jull  and  worthy 
of  perulal.  But  there  are  feveral  fads,  which  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  date,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  brutes  on 
fome  occafions  exhrbit  proofs  of  the  power  of  abdradion. 
That  an  animal  can  be  capable  of  gratitude  and  affedion  for 
its  mader,  without  reafoning,  can,  we  think,  hardly  be 
maintained.  From  the  mailer’s  protedion  and  kindnefs,  it 
infers  that  it  is  under  obligations  to  him,  which  it  owes  not 
to  another.  Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  reafoning 
of  animals,  we  mav  quote  one  indance  of  the  adedion  of  a 
dog,  which  we  tliink  has  never  been  furpafied.  And  we 
do  it  the  more  readily*  as  the  circumdance  has  been  very 


poetically  deferibed  by  an  author,  wLo,  with  all  his  great 
merits,  feldom  writes  better  tl.an  upon  tliis  occafion.  The 
indance  to  which  w'c  allude  is  very  interelling,  from  the  in- 
cident to  w'hich  it  relates,  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  of  promifing  talents,  who  peridied,  by  lofmg  his 
way,  in  the  ipring  of  1805,  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn. 
His  remains  were  found  three  months  afterwards,  guarded 
dill  by  a terrier  bitch,  that  had  long  been  the  companion  of 
Ills  folitary  rambles.  This  lall  circumdance  in  particular,  is 
very  finely  alluded  to  by'  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  little  piece  on  the 
fubjed,  to  which  he  lias  given  the  name  of  Hellvellyn.  As 
the  few  inllances  now  dated  are  fufficient,  and  fpeak  fully 
for  themfelves,  w'e  fliall  not  add  to  the  number,  nor  dop  to 
make  any  comments  upon  them.  But  it  has  been  alked,  if 
we  allow  reafon  to  the  lower  animals,  in  what  does  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  man  confid  ? Do  their  faculties 
and  our’s  differ  in  degree,  or  in  kind  ? To  this  quedioii  we 
liave  not  the  vanity'  of  tliinking  tliat  w'e  are  able  to  give  a 
fatisfadory  anfwer  ; we  may,  liowever,  offer  a few  remarks. 
We  fee  that  animals  learn  much  from  experie:;ce  and  obferva- 
tion  as  w'ell  as  ourfelves.  It  is  thus  they  learn  the  nature,  or 
the  properties,  of  the  objeds  that  furroutid  them,  iuch  as 
heights,  depths,  didances,  &c.  “ A horfe  that  has  been  ac- 

cudomed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex- 
ceeds his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  w'ill  trud  the 
more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and  will 
place  himfelf  fo  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ; nor  are 
the  conjedures  w hich  he  forms  on  this  occafion,  founded  in 
any  thing  but  his  obfervation  and  experience.”  By  training 
and  education  w'e  can  teach  our  domedic  animals  much  more 
than  they  w’ould  ever  learn,  if  left  to  themfelves  and  their 
own  obfervation.  If  we  put  them  in  new  fituations,  w'e  lee 
that  their  acquired  knowdedge  is  much  increafed  and  im- 
proved, and  that  by  a proper  and  drid  difeipline  w’e  can 
train  them  up  to  a mode  of  ading  diredly  contrary  to  their 
indinds,  or  natural  propenfities.  If  thefe  oblervations  be 
jud,  (and  we  cannot  lee  how  they  can  be  queftioned,)  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  the  lower  animals  inllindis  fufceptible  of  very 
great  and  Itriking  modifications.  To  produce  thefe,  how- 
ever, drid  culture  and  difeipline  are  neceffary ; without 
which,  we  do  not  think,  that  their  own  experience  and  obfer- 
vation would  ever  teach  them  to  deviate  much  from  the  line 
of  ading  chalked  out  to  tliem  by  their  indinds,  or  original 
propenfities.  And  accordingly  we  agree  with  a remark  of 
Mr.  Hume’s,  “ that  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of 
their  knowledge  from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many  parts 
of  it  which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  (hare  of  capacity  they  poffefs  on  ordi- 
nary occafions,  and  in  which  they  improve  litt/e  or  nothing,  by 
the  longed  pradice  and  experience.”  Yet,  notwithilanding 
this  fufeeptibility  of  improvement  by  culture  and  education 
in  the  lower  animals,  we  can  never  obferve  in  them  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  know  ledge  and  fagacity  of  man.  They 
do  not,  like  him,  heap  obfervation  upon  obfervation,  they 
do  not  improve  by  the  experience  of  the  pall,  nor  manifelt 
any  indications  of  a regard  to  futurity  ; their  manufadures 
are  always  llationary,  and  all  their  acquifitions  of  knowledge 
perilh  with  the  individual  They  never  learn  the  arts  of  man  ; 
for  indance,  though  often  as  fond  of  artificial  heat  as  we  are, 
not  one  of  them  has  been  ever  known  to  lay  a piece  of  coal 
or  of  wood  upon  the  fire  to  keep  it  from  going  out.  All 
this  may  be  owing  to  their  want  of  language  ; but  it  feems 
llrange,  that  they  poffefs  not  this  art,  as  fome  of  them  feem 
to  have  organs  of  articulation,  as  perfed  as  our’s.  They 
ufe  means,  it  is  true,  for  obtaining  their  ends  fometimes ; 
but  thefe  in  general  are  very  Ample  and  obvious.  They  rea.- 
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Con  too  on  fome  occafions  ; but  the  want  of  language,  or  of 
general  figns,  puts  it  out  of  their  power  to  reafon,  but  on 
particular  fafts.  The  powers  of  clallifying  obje£fs,  of  ab- 
Itradf  reafoning,  of  ufing  artilicial  figns  as  inllruments  of 
thought  and  of  mutual  communication,  feem  to  be  almofi 
altogether  peculiar  to  man.  From  thefe  confiderations,  and 
feveral  others,  relating  both  to  the  intelle<^lual  atid  moral  fa- 
culties of  man,  as  contraifed  with  thofe  of  the  lower  animals, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  regular  chain  of  being  every 
where  elfe  obfervable  on  our  globe,  fails  entirely  here,  and 
that  their  faculties  differ  from  our’s,  not  in  degree,  but  in 
kind. 


Thus  then  we  fee,  that  animals  perform  certain  operations 
that  are  neither  rational,  habitual,  nor  mechanical ; and  although 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  fome  of  them  reafon  in  feveral  in- 
ftances.  Hill,  even  from  the  fliort  details  now  given,  we  can- 
not allow,  that  their  natural  operations  are  performed  with  a 
view  to  confequences.  Nor  ought  the  effedls  of  inifindf, 
(the  labours  of  birds  and  bees  for  inftance)  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  us,  when  we  confider  what  aftonifhing  effedfs 
habit,  which  has  been  happily  called  “ a fecond  nature,” 
enables  us  to  produce.  For  inllance,  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  reading,  writing,  and  playing  upon  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  all  of  which  we  learn  by  great  attention,  pains,  and 
ftudy  ; and  moll  of  all,  perhaps,  corredf  and  quick  extem- 
porary eloquence.  And  furely,  when  the  effedls  of  an  ac- 
quired principle  are  fo  very  uncommon,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
ftrange,  that  an  original  principle  of  the  conftitution  of  ani- 
mals (hould  perform  works  (till  greater  or  more  aftonifliing. 

INSTITA,  a word  ufed  by  the  chirurgical  writers,  for 
a fillet  or  other  bandage  of  that  kind ; and  by  medicinal 
writers,  for  that  fort  of  flat  worms  bred  in  the  intellines 
called  by  many  the  tape-worm,  or  flat  worm. 

INSTITUTE,  National,  of  France,  was  newly 
organized  in  purfuanceofadecree  of  the  French  government, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  ftate,  as  follows : I.  It 
is  now  divided  into  four  clafles,  vi%.  i.  Clafs  of  phyfical 
and  mathematical  fciences.  ' 2.  Clafs  of  French  language 
and  literature.  3.  Clafs  of  hiltory  and  foreign  literature. 
4.  Clafs  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  aft ual  members  and  foreign  aflbeiates  of  the  inftitute, 
Ihall  be  divided  into  thefe  four  claffes. 

A committee  of  five  members  of  the  inftitute,  named  by 
the  Firft  Conful,  ftiall  adjuft  this  divifion,  which  ftiall  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  approbation  of  government. 

II.  The  firft  clafs  (hall  be  formed  of  the  ten  feftions  which 
at  prefent  compofe  the  firft  clafs  of  the  inftitute,  with  a new 
feftion  of  geography  and  navigation,  and  eight  foreign  affo- 


Mathematical 

Sciences. 


Phyfical  Sci- 
ences. 


dates. 

The  feftions  (hall  be  compofed  and  called  as  follows  ; 

Geometry  6 members. 

Mechanics  ------  6 ditto. 

Aftronomy  ------  6 ditto. 

Geography  and  Navigation  - 3 ditto. 

I, General  Phyfics  - - - - 6 ditto. 

'Chemiftry 6 members. 

Mineralogy  ------  6 ditto. 

Botany  - --  --  --  6 ditto. 

Rural  Economy  and  Veterinary 

Art  - --  --  --  6 ditto. 

Anatomy  and  Zoology  - - 6 ditto. 

Medicine  and  Surgery  - - 6 ditto. 

The  firft  clafs  (hall  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Firft  Conful,  two  perpetual  fecretaries,  one  forthe  mathema- 
tical fciences,  the  other  for  the  phyfical  fciences.  The  per- 


petual fecretaries  (hall  be  members  of  the  clafs,  but  (hall  no* 
form  a part  of  any  feftion. 

The  firft  dais  may  deft  fix  of  its  members  from  the  other 
claffes  of  the  inftitute. 

It  may  name  an  hundred  correfpondents  fdefted  from  the 
learned  men  ot  France  and  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  fecond  clafs  (hall  be  compofed  of  forty  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  particularly  charged  with  the  compolition  of  the 
diftionary  of  the  French  language.  It  (hall  examine,  with 
refpeft  to  language,  the  important  works  of  literature, hiftory^ 
and  the  fciences.  The  collcftion  of  its  critical  obfervations 
(hall  be  publifhed  at  leaft,  four  times  in  a year. 

It  (hall  name  from  its  own  body,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Firft  Conful,  a perpetual  fecretary,  who  (hall  continue 
to  be  of  the  number  of  the  forty  members  which  compofe  it. 

It  may  deft  twelve  of  its  members  from  the  other  claffes  of 
the  inftitute. 

IV.  The  third  clafs  (hall  be  compofed  of  forty  members 
and  eight  foreign  affociates. 

The  objeft  of  its  refearches  and  labours  (hall  be  learned 
languages  ; antiquities  and  monuments  ; hillory,  and  all  the 
moral  and  political  fciences  connefted  with  hiftory.  It  (hall 
particularly  apply  itfelf  to  the  enriching  of  French  literature 
with  the  works  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  authors,  which 
have  not  yet  been  tranflated. 

It  (hall  employ  itfelf  in  the  continuation  of  diplomatic 
colleftions. 

It  (hall  name  from  its  own  body,  under  the  approbation 
of  the  Firft  Conful,  a perpetual  fecretary,  who  (hall  be  of 
the  number  of  the  forty  members  which  compofe  the  clafs. 

It  may  deft  nine  of  its  members  from  the  other  claffes  of 
the  inftitute. 

It  may  name  fixty  correfpondents,  natives  or  foreigners. 

V.  The  fourth  clafs  (hall  be  compofed  of  twenty-eight 
members  and  eight  foreign  affociates. 

They  (hall  be  divided  into  feftions,  deferibed  and  formed  as 
follows : 


Painting 
Sculpture 
Architefture 
Engraving  - 
Mufic  (compofition) 


10  members, 
6 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

3 ditto. 

3 ditto. 


It  (hall  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Firft  Conful, 
a perpetual  fecretary,  who  fhdl  be  a member  of  the  clafs, 
but  (hall  not  be  a part  of  a feftion. 

It  may  deft  fix  of  its  members  from  the  other  claffes  of 
the  inftitute. 

It  may  name  thirty-fix  correfpondents,  national  or  fo- 
reign. 

VI.  The  foreign  affociated  members  (hall  have  a deEbera- 
live  voice  only  on  fubjefts  of  fcience,  literature,  and  the  arts ;. 
they  (hall  not  form  part  of  any  feftion,  nor  interfere  in  any 
ufage. 

VII.  The  prefent  aftual  national  affociates  of  the  inftitute 
(hall  form  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  correfpond- 
ents attached  to  the  claffes  of  the  fciences,  belles  lettres,  and 
fine  arts. 

Correfpondents  may  not  affume  the  title  of  members  of 
the  inftitute. 

They  (hail  lofe  that  of  correfpoudent  when  they  (hall  be 
domiciliated  at  Paris. 

VIII.  Nominations  to  vacant  places  (hall  be  made  by  each- 
clafs  in  which  the  vacancy  happens;  the  perfens  elefted  (ball 
be  confirmed  by  the  Firft  ConCul. 

IX.  The  members  of  the  four  claffes  (liall  enjoy  a recipro- 

cal 
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cal  right  to  alTitl  at  the  particular  fittings  of  each  elafs,  and 
may  deliver  ledlures  when  they  are  requefted. 

Tlicy  (hall  re-unite  four  times  in  a year  into  one  body,  to 
communicate  their  proceedings. 

They  fliall  elect  in  common  the  librarian  and  under  libra- 
rian of  the  inilitulc,  as  well  as  all  thofe  agents  who  belong 
to  tlie  infiitute  in  common. 

Each,  elafs  (lull  prefent  for  the  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  particular  llatutes  and  regulations  of  its  internal 
police. 

X.  Each  elafs  (liall  hold  one  public  fitting  every  year,  at 
which  the  other  three  fiiall  aiull. 

XL  The  infiitute  fliall  receive  annually  from  the  public 
treafury  ijoo  fr.  for  each  of  its  non-afibciated  members, 
6000  fr.  for  each  of  its  perpetual  fecretaries  ; and  for  its 
expences,  a fum  which  fliall  be  fixed  every  year,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  infiitute,  and  comprifed  in  the  efiimates  of 
the  minirter  of  the  interior. 

XII.  There  (liall  be  an  adminiftrative  committee  of  the  in- 
fiitute, compofed  of  five  members,  two  from  the  firft  elafs, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  others,  named  by  their  refpedfive 
clafics. 

This  committee  (hall  regulate  in  the  general  fittings  pre- 
feribed  by  art.  IX.  all  that  relates  to  the  adminillration,  to 
the  general  expences  of  the  infiitute,  and  to  the  divifion  of 
its  funds  between  the  four  clalTes. 

Each  dafs  (hall  afterwards  regulate  the  application  of  the 
funds  adigned  to  it  for  its  expences,  as  well  as  all  that  con- 
cerns the  printing  and  publilhing  its  memoirs. 

XIII.  Every  year  the  clafTes  (hall  diftribute  prizes,  the 
number  and  value  of  which  (hall  be  regulated  as  follows : 

The  firft  elafs,  a prize  of  3000  francs. 

Thefecond  and  third  elafs,  each  a prize  of  1300  francs. 

The  fourth  elafs,  grand  prizes  of  painting,  fculpture, 
architecture,  and  muiical  compofition.  T hofe  who  (hall  have 
gained  one  of  the  grand  prizes  (hall  be  fent  to  Rome,  and 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  government. 

The  above  decree  was  followed  by  a fecond,  appointing 
the  members  of  the  different  claffes,  and  regulating  the  days 
of  their  meeting. 

The  fittings  of  the  firft  elafs  are  to  be  held  every  Monday  ; 
thofe  of  the  fecond  elafs  every  Wednefday  ; thofe  of  the 
third  every  Friday,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  every  Saturday. 

Thefe  fittings  are  to  be  held  in  the  fame  place,  and  to  lall 
from  three  o’clock  till  five. 

Institutes,  InJUtuta,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a book, 
containing  the  elements,  or  principles  of  the  Roman  law  ; 
and  which  confiitutes  the  lall  part  of  the  corpus  juris 
civilis.^ 

The  infiitutes  are  a compendium,  or  fummary  of  the 
whole  body  of  civil  law,  in  four  books,  compofed  by  Tri- 
bonianus,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Jufiinian,  for  the  ufe  of  young  iludents ; who, 
having  the  firft  elements  of  the  whole  profefllon  in  this 
little  treatife,  might  thefooncr  gain  a competent  know'edge 
of  it  without  being  difeouragod  by  the  bulk  of  the  other 
books. 

Thefe  infiitutes  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method, 
from  I.  “ Perforis”  to  II.  “ Things  ; ’ and  from  things  to 
III.  Adlions;”  and  the  article  IV.  of  “ Private  ^Vrongs” 
js  terminated  by  thej  principles  of  “ Criminal  Law.”  Foi: 
an  abridged  acconnl  of  thele  infiitutes,  fee  Gibbon’s  Decll 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  voli  vii.  See  alfo  CiVil, 

I N.sTiTUTRs  like  wife  denote  a fyftcm  of  law,  or  rules  in 
injr  icience. 
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INSTITUTION,  in  a general  fenfc,  the  aft  of  ordain- 
ing, founding,  or  e(labli(hing  any  thing. 

Thus  we  fay,  Mofes  inilitutcd  the  ceremonies  of  the  old 
law  ; Jefus  Chrift  infiituted  the  facraments  of  the  new'. 

Institution,  in  the  Canon  and  Common  Lavu,  is  the  aft 
of  the  bifiiop,  or  of  one  commiflioned  by  him,  whereby  a 
clerk,  after  the  patron’s  preferitation  has  been  admitted,  is 
inverted  with  the  fpiritualities  of  a reftory,  or  vicarage  : for 
by  inftitution  the  care  of  the  fouis  of  the  parilh  is  committed 
to  his  charge.  See  Presentation. 

The  clerk  kneels  down  before  the  bi(bop,  whilft  he  pro- 
nounces thefe  words  of  inftitution  (inftituo  te  reftorem 
eccleliae  de  A.  B.  cum  cura  animarum,  & accipe  curam 
tuam  & meam)  ; and  the  clerk  holds  the  written  inftru- 
ment,  wdth  the  epifcopal  feal  annexed,  in  his  hand,  during 
the  ceremony. 

Before  the  clerk  i.s  infiituted,  he  muft  fubferibe  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion,  in  the  prefence  of  the  ordinary,  or 
his  fubftitiite  ; and  this  fubfeription  muft  be  without  referve, 
exception,  or  qualification  ; elfe  his  inftitution  is,  ipfo  faSo, 
void  and  null,  and  the  church  Hill  vacant.  13  Eliz.  c.  li. — 
At  the  fame  time  the  ordinary  requires  the  clerk  to  fubferibe 
the  other  two  articles  mentioned  in  the  36th  canon  about  the 
king’s  fuprcmacy,  and  the  lawfulnefs  and  ufe  of  the  litur- 
gy : the  clerk  muft  alfo,  before  inftitution,  fubferibe  to  that 
part  of  the  declaration  enjoined  by  the  aft  of  uniformity, 
14  Car.  II.  c.  24,  v'fi.  “ I will  conform  to  the  Liturgy 
of  England,  as  by  laweffablilhed.”—  Before  inftitution,  he 
mull  alfo  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  firll  ftatute  of 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  c.  8.  in  (lead  of  the  former  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  required  by  flat,  i Eliz.  and  then 
he  muft  take  the  oath  againll  fimony,  enjoined  by  the  40th 
canon,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience ; and  if  it  is  a 
vicarage,  the  oath  of  perfonal  refidence  ; and  he  is  to 
have  certificates  given  him  of  his  fubferibing  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  aft  of  uniformity,  in  Englifh,  in  a diftinft 
inftrument,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  bi(hop  ; and  of 
his  other  fubferiptions  and  oaths,  in  Latin. 

The  clerk  ought  by  aft  means  to  have  witneffes  of  his  infti- 
tution, his  taking  the  oaths,  making  fubferiptions,  &c.  and 
therefore  he  (hould  make  fome  prefent  to  write  their  names  on 
the  back  of  his  in  liniments,  and  make  memorandums  who 
they  are,  and  where  they  lire. 

The  church,  by  inftitution,  is  full  againll  all  perfons  bi\t 
the  king,  but  it  is  not  full  againll  the  king,  till  induftion  ; 
and  the  clerk  by  it  may  enter  upon  the  parfonage  houfe  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes  ; but  he  cannot  let  or  grant  them, 
nor  fue  for  them,  if  they  be  refufed  to  be  paid  till  he  be 
inducted. 

After  inftitution,  the  clerk  is  to  receive  a written  mandate 
from  the  ordinary  to  the  archdeacon,  or  other  proper  per- 
fon,  in  order  to  his  induftion  ; without  which  he  has  not  a 
full  right  to  his  temporalities,  unlefs  the  benefice  be  a dona- 
tive. See  Induction. 

In.sittution,  African,  a fociety  formed  by  the  friends  of 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  affembled  on  the  14th  of 
April  1807,  and  eftahliflied  on  the  fubfcqiient  15th  of  July. 
The  refolutions  adopted  by  the  conftituent  meeting,  as 
the  balls  of  the  affoclation,  are  as  follow  : i.  That  this 
meeting  is  deeply  impreffed  with  a fenfe  of  the  enormous 
wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Africa  have  fuffered  in  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  Europe  ; and  from  a defire  to  repair  thofe 
wrongs,  as  well  as  from  general  feelings  of  benevolence,  is 
anxious  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  are  bed  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  civilization  and  happinefs.  1.  That  the  approach- 
ing celTation  of  the  flave-trade,  hitherto  carried  on  by  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Denmark,  will,  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree, 
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grec,  remove  the  barrier  which  has  fo  long  obftrufted  the 
natural  courfe  of  focial  improvement  in  Africa ; and  that 
the  way  will  thereby  be  opened  for  introducing  the  comforts 
and  arts  of  a more  civilized  ftate  of  fociety.  3.  That  the 
happieft  cfFefts  may  be  reafonably  anticipated  from  difFufing 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  exciting  indultry  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa,  and  from  obtaining  and  circulating  through- 
out this  country  more  ample  and  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  agricultural  and  commercial  faculties  of  that  vail 
continent  ; and  that  through  the  judicious  profecution  of 
tliefe  benevolent  endeavours,  w'e  may  ultimately  look  for- 
ward to  the  eftabliihment,  in  the  room  of  that  traffic,  by 
which  Africa  has  been  fo  long  degraded,  of  a legitimate 
and  far  more  extended  commerce,  beneiicial  alike  to  the  na- 
tives of  Africa,  and  to  the  manufadlurers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  4.  That  the  prefent  period  is  eminently  fitted 
for  profccuting  thefe  benevolent  defigns ; fince  the  fufpen- 
fion,  during  the  war,  of  that  large  (hare  of  the  Slave-trade, 
which  has  commonly  been  carried  on  by  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  will,  when  combined  with  the  effeft  of  the  Aboli- 
tion laws  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Denmark,  pro- 
duce nearly  the  entire  cefiation  of  that  traffic  along  a line  of 
coall  extending  between  two  and  three  thoufand  miles  in 
length,  and  thereby  afford  a peculiarly  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  giving  a new  direftion  to  the  indultry  and  commerce 
of  Africa.  5.  That,  for  thefe  purpofes,  a fociety  be  imme- 
diately formed,  to  be  called  the  “ African  Inftitution.”  See 
the  firft  report  of  the  fociety,  which  proceeds  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  which  may  appear  to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  attain- 
ment of  thefe  interefting  objefts ; and  particularly  to  re- 
move the  moll  fpecious  objedlion  to  the  defign,  viz.  defpair 
of  its  fuccefs.  The  means  by  which  this  laudable  affocia- 
tion  purpofed  to  accomplilh  its  noble  and  captivating  objeAs 
arc  as  follow  : Firil  of  all,  this  inftitution,  wife  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  difclaims  in  the  outfet 
all  projeAs  of  a colonial  or  commercial  nature.  It  embar- 
raffes  itfelf  with  no  concerns  of  government — no  mercantile 
fpeculalions  no  faAories  or  forts— not  even  with  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a fingle  Ihip,  or  an  acre  of  ground.  This  clears 
the  way  for  exertion,  not  only  by  removing  every  fufpicion 
of  unworthy  or  doubtful  motives,  but  by  throwing  off  a 
thoufand  clogs  which  mull  have  hampered  an  eftabliihment 
of  a different  character.  For  obvious  reafons  the  fociety 
alfo  difclaims  all  fcheir.es  of  religious  miffion  ; and  avowing, 
upon  that  important  fubjeA,  not  certainly  any  kind  of  indif- 
ference, but  a wife  and  neceffary  neutrality,  it  leaves  in 
other  hands  the  talk  of  propagating  the  gofpel  among  the 
Africans,  and  confines  its  own  exertions  to  the  introduAion 
of  that  civilization,  which  is  the  bell  preporative  for  the 
truths  of  Chrillianity.  Not  to  mention  oth'T  reafons  for 
this  falutary  caution,  it  has -one  mod  important  and  benefi- 
cial effcA.  It  opens  wide  the  doors  of  the  inftitution  to  all 
feAs  and  denominations  of  Chriftians, — whom  it  thus  invites 
to  co-operate  for  purpofes  equally  fubfervient  to  every  form 
of  worlhip,  and  every  modification  of  religious  belief.  The 
means  which  it  is  propofed  by  this  fociety  to  employ  for  the 
purpofe  of  promoting  civilization  and  improvement  in  Africa, 
are  of  the  following  kind  : “ i.  To  coUeA  and  diflufe 
throughout  this  country  accurate  information  refpeAing  the 
natural  produAions  of  Africa,  and,  in  general,  refpeAing 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  the  African 
continent,  and  the  intelleAual,  moral,  and  political  condi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  2.  To  promote  the  inftruAion  of 
the  Africans  in  letters  and  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a friendly  conncAion  with  the  natives  of  that  conti- 
nent. 3.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Afri- 
canb  with  refpeA  to  their  true  interefts ; and  to  diffufe  in- 
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formation  amongft  them  refpeAing  the  means  whereby  they 
may  improve  the  prefent  opportunity  of  fubflitnting  a bene- 
ficial commerce  in  place  of  the  flave-trade.  4.  To  intro- 
duce amongft  them  fuch  of  the  improvements  and  ufeful  arts 
of  Europe,  as  are  fuited  to  their  condition.  To  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  African  foil,  not  only  by  exciting  and 
direAing  the  indullry'  of  the  natives,  but  by  furnilhing, 
where  it  may  appear  advantageous  to  do  fo,  ufeful  feeds  and 
plants,  and  implements  of  hulbandry.  6.  To  introduce 
amongft  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  difeoveries.  7.  To 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Africa, 
and,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  praAicable,  to  reduce 
them  to  writing,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  diffufion  of  in- 
formation among  the  natives  of  that  country.  8 To  em- 
ploy fuitable  agents,  and  to  ellablilh  correfpondenees,  as 
(hall  appear  advifuble  ; and  to  encourage  and  reward  indivi- 
dual enterprife  and  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  pur- 
pofes of  the  i.illitution.  ’ — Firft  Report.  Beiides,  the  fo- 
ciety has  adopted  from  the  beginning,  and  fince  fteadily  pur- 
fued,  the  refolution  of  watching  over  the  ftriA  execution  of 
the  abolition  laws  - of  procuring  all  information  refpeAing 
the  evafion  or  breach  of  thofe  laws,  which  daring  fpecula- 
tors  may  attempt — of  keeping  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment alive,  and  quickening  the  exertions  of  the  crown-offi- 
cers on  thofe  points — of  fuggelling,  from  time  to  time,  fuch 
improvements  in  thofe  laws  as  a praAical  experience  of  their 
imperfeAions,  or  the  change  of  circumftances,  may  point 
out ; — and,  finally,  of  promoting,  as  far  as  poffible,  by  com- 
municating information,  and  other  appropriate  methods,  the 
abolition  of  the  African  Slave-trade  in  foreign  countries. 
This  latter  fervice  is  quite  effential  to  the  improvement  of 
Africa  ; and  it  is  fuch  as  a body,  like  the  African  inftitu- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  perform  The  prelident  of  the 
African  Inftitution  is  the  duke  of  Gloucefter ; and  of  the 
direAors,  who  chiefly  carried  on  its  ordinary  bufinefs  along 
with  this  diftinguilhed  prince,  we  (hall  only  mention  the 
names  of  Meffrs.  Wilberfcrce,  Thornton,  Vwmlittart,  W. 
Smith,  Brougham,  Clarkfon,  G.  Sharp,  Allen,  Stephen,  and 
Macaulay,  who,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  fociety,  un- 
dertook the  laborious  and  difficult  office  of  fecretary,  until 
it  could  be  filled  by  a permanent  arrangement.  A refpeeft- 
able  fubfeription  of  about  3000/.  was  immediately  railed. 
At  the  end  of  1808,  this  had  increafed  to  4374/.,  of  which 
331/.  arole  from  annual  lublcriptions.  Since  that  time  the 
tunds  have  been  augmented  by  many  donations,  and  the 
lift  of  annual  contributors  foon  increafed.  For  a further  ac- 
count of  this  inftitution,  we  refer  to  its  annual  reports,  and 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  30. 

Institutions,  in  Literary  Matters,  denote  a fyftcra 
of  the  elements,  or  rules,  of  any  art  or  fciencc.  Such  are 
inftitutions  of  medicine,  inftitutions  of  rhetoric,  &c. 

INSTITUTORES,  in  Botany,  that  fet  of  authors  in 
this  fcience  who  have  laid  down  certain  fettled  rules,  axioms, 
and  inftitutions  in  it. 

INSTRUCTIVE  Column.  See  Colu.mn. 

INS  TRUMENT  denotes  a thing  which  is  lubfervient  to 
a caufe  for  producing  its  cffeA. 

A common  cafe  of  mathematical  inftruments  contains  fe- 
veral  compalfes,  a feAor,  fcale,  drawing-pen,  and  protraAor. 
A cafe  of  furgeon’s  inftruments  for  the  pocket  contains  dif- 
ferent fized  lancets,  fcilfors  of  feveral  kinds,  plain  and  toothed 
forceps,  llraight  and  crooked  inciiion-knives, a fpatula,  probes, 
needles,  &c.  Altronomical  inft’‘uments,  are  the  telelcope, 
quadrant,  &c.  Chemical  inftruments,  fee  Laboiiatoky. 
For  the  method  of  dividing  mathematical  and  allronomical 
inftruments,  fee  Engine  and  Graduation. 

Instruments  oJ  Sacrifice,  m the  .eintique  Architedure,  are 

ornaments, 
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ornaments,  as  vafcs,  paters,  candlefticks,  knives,  &c.  where- 
with the  viftims  were  killed,  &c.  inftances  of  which  we  fee 
in  a Corinthian  frieze  in  the  remains  of  a temple  behind  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  &c. 

Instrument  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Laiv^  to  fignify  fome  public 
act,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any  truth  is  made 
apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  ellablilhed,  in  a court  of  juf- 
tice. 

Instrument,  primarily  denoting  writing,  charter,  or 
record,  is  fometimes  ufed  by  Latin  writers  for  the  Old  and 
New  Teltament.  It  occurs  feveral  times  in  Tertullian, 
reckoned  the  moil  ancient  Latin  writer  of  the  church  now 
remaining.  He  calls  the  Gofpels,  or  the  New  Teftament 
in  general,  the  Evangelic  Inftrument,  and  fays,  “ how  large 
chafms  Marcion  has  made  in  the  epilUe  to  the  Romans,  by 
leaving  out  what  he  pleafes,  may  appear  from  one  entire  In- 
ftrument,” or  one  unaltered  copy  of  the  New  Teftament, 
particularly  of  that  epiftle.  Speaking  of  the  fltepherd  of 
Hermas,  he  fays,  it  was  not  reckoned  a part  of  the  Divine 
Inftrument ; thereby  meaning,  as  it  feems,  the  New  Tefta- 
inent.  He  calls  the  law  and  the  prophets  the  Jewifh  inftru- 
ments,  that  is,  writings  or  fcripturcs.  He  fpeaks  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  .Tewifti  inftruments,  or  feriptures.  He 
feems  in  one  place  (Apol.  cap.  i8.)  to  ufe  the  word  inftru- 
ment  as  equivalent  to  feriptures,  containing  the  doflrine  of 
revelation,  or  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Lardner. 

Instrument,  in  Muftc,  is  a generical  term,  under  which 
all  artificial  bodies,  capable  of  producing  and  varying  mufical 
founds  in  imitation  of  the  voice,  are  comprehended.  Every 
body  capable  of  agitating  the  air  by  fome  ftiock,  and  excit- 
ing by  its  vibrations  in  this  agitated  ftate  undulations  fuffi- 
ciently  frequent,  may  produce  found  ; and  all  bodies  capa- 
ble of  accelerating  or  retarding  thefe  undulations  may  vary 
their  founds.  See  Sounds. 

There  are  three  ways  of  producing  found  by  inftruments: 
by  the  vibration  of  ftrings,  by  the  vibration  of  elaftic  bodies, 
and  by  the  collition  of  air  inclofed  in  pipes.  Tlie  invention 
of  thefe  inftruments  will  be  confidered  at  the  word  Music. 

Inftruments  are  generally  clafted  under  the  three  following 
heads ; ftringed-inftruments,  wind-inftruments,  and  inftru- 
ments of  percuftion.  The  ftringed-inftruments  of  the  an- 
cients were  very  numerous.  Thofe  moft  known  were  the 
following : the  lyra,  pfalterium,  trigonum,  fambuca,  cithe- 
ra,  pe£lis,  magadis,  barbiton,  teftudo,  epigonium,  fimmi- 
cum,  epandoron,  &c.  All  thefe  inftruments  were  touched 
with  the  lingers  or  played  with  a plectrum. 

Their  principal  wind-inftruments  were  the  tibia,  fiftula, 
tuba,  cornu,  lituus,  hydraulicon,  &c. 

Their  inftruments  of  percufiion  were  the  tympanum,  cym- 
balum,  crepitaculum,  tintinnabulum,  crotalum,  &c  ; but 
many  of  thefe  are  monotonous,  and  only  render  one  found. 

Of  moft  of  thefe  ancient  inftruments  reprefentations  on 
plates  have  been  given  (Hill.  Muf.  vol.  i.)  from  drawings 
made  at  Rome  under  our  own  eye,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Piranell,  and  Meffrs.  Jenkins,  Morrifun  and  Byers,  the 
heft  antiquaries  at  Rome  in  1770  ; with  a defeription  and  au- 
thorities for  their  local  lituation  at  the  time. 

The  bell  books  on  the  fuhjedl  of  ancient  mufical  inftru- 
ments, and  the  moft  worthy  of  being  confulted,  are  Blanchini 
de  Tribus  GeneribusInllnimentorumVeterumOrganica;  Ga- 
binetto  Armonica,  del  Bonanni  ; Bartelinus  de  Tibiis  Ve- 
torum  ; and  Efl'ais  fur  la  Mulique  par  M.  Laborde  ; who 
has  given  reprefentations  very  neatly  engraved  of  the  mufical 
inftruments  during  the  middle  and  lower  ages,  from  illumina- 
tions in  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Bibl.  Royale  at  Paris  in  1780; 
which,  if  the  willi  to  render  their  delineation  pidturefque  had 
not  a little  injured  their  fidelity,  would  be  invaluable. 


Instruments,  Mufual,  of  the  Abyfllnians,  from  Mr, 
Bruce,  the  authenticity  of  whofe  account  feems  to  be  no 
longer  doubted,  we  (liall  give  from  his  letter  inferted  in 
Burney's  General  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i. 

“ There  are  fix  mufical  inftruments  known  in  Abyflinia  ; 
the  flute,  the  trumpet,  the  kettle-drum,  the  tambourine, 
the  fiftrum,  and  the  l)Te. 

“ The  four  firft  are  ufed  in  war,  and  are  by  much  the  moft 
common  ; the  fifth  is  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  fixth  is  peculiarly  an  attendant  on  feftivity  and  re- 
joicings. 

“ There  are  two  principal  languages  in  Abyffinia,  the 
.ffithiopic,  which  is  the  literal,  or  dead  language ; and  the 
Amharic,  or  language  of  Amhara,  fpoken  by  the  court. 

“ The  flute,  in  the  iEthiopic,  is  called  A'wr/*,  a word  dif- 
ficult to  be  written  or  founded  in  Englifh ; in  the  Amharic, 
it  is  called  Agada : it  is  about  the  fliape  and  fize  of  the 
German  flute,  but  played  upon  long-ways,  with  a mouth' 
piece  rcfembling  that  of  the  clarinet  ; its  tone  is  not  loud, 
but  accompanied  with  a kind  of  jar,  like  a broken  hautbois  ; 
not  owing  to  any  accidental  defeat,  but  to  conftruilion  and 
defign,  as  it  would  not  be  efteemed  without  it. 

“ The  kettle-drum  is  called  in  both  languages  Nagarret'i 
becaufe  all  proclamations  are  made  by  the  found  of  this 
drum  (thefe  are  called  Nagar),  if  made  by  governors,  they 
have  the  force  of  laws  in  their  provinces  ; but  if  made  by 
the  king,  they  are  for  all  Abyflinia.  The  kettle-drum  is 
a mark  of  fovereign  power : whenever  the  king  promotes  a 
fubjeCl  to  be  governor,  or  his  lieutenant-general  in  a pro- 
vince, he  gives  him  a kettle-drum,  and  itandard  as  his  in* 
veftiture.  The  king  has  forty-five  of  thefe  drums  always 
beating  before  him  when  he  marches.  They  are  in  fliap6 
and  fize  like  our’s,  only  they  are  braced  very  difadvantage- 
oufly  ; for  the  flein  is  ftrained  over  the  outer  rim,  or  lip  of 
the  drum,  and  brought  a third  down  its  outfide,  which 
deadens  it  exceedingly,  and  deprives  it  of  that  clear,  me- 
tallic found  which  our’s  has.  Each  man  has  but  a fingle 
drum,  upon  the  left  fide  of  his  mule,  and  beats  it  with  a 
crooked  ftick,  about  three  feet  long.  Upon  the  whole,  its 
found  is  not  difagrceable,  and  I have  heard  it  at  an  incredible 
diftance. 

“The  third  inftrument  is  the  fmall  drum,  called  KSbaro, 
in  iEthiopic  and  Amharic ; though  in  fome  parts  of  Am- 
hara it  is  alfo  called  Hatamo.  It  is  about  half  the  diameter, 
and  twice  the  length  of  our  common  drum  ; it  is  juft  the 
tambourine  of  Provence,  only  rounded  to  a point  at  the 
lower  end.  This  is  beaten  always  with  the  hand,  and  cari 
ried  fometimes  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfcback,  when  any 
inferior  officer  (not  having  a Nagareet)  marches. 

“ The  trumpet  is  called  Meleketa,  or  MSleket  ; and  Kenet 
in  Amharic,  but  Keren  in  ,£thiopic  (or  horn)  ; which 
(hews  of  what  materials  it  was  anciently  formed.  It  is 
now  made  of  a cane  that  has  lefs  than  half  an  inch  aperture, 
and  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  length.  To  this  long 
ftalk  is  fixed  at  the  end  a round  piece  of  the  neck  of  a 
gourd,  which  has  juft  the  form  of  the  round  end  of  our 
trumpet,  and  is  on  the  outfide  ornamented  with  fmall  white 
ihells  ; it  is  all  covered  over  with  parchment,  and  is  a very 
neat  inftrument.  This  trumpet  found.s  only  one  note,  E,  in 
a loud,  hoarfe,  and  terrible  tone.  It  is  played  flow  when 
on  a march,  or  before  an  enemy  appears  in  fight ; but  after- 
wards it  is  repeated  very  quick,  and  with  gwat  violence, 
and  has  the  efleft  upon  the  Abyffinian  foldiers  of  tranfport. 
ing  them  abfolutely  to  fury  and  madnefs,  and  of  making 
them  fo  regardlcfs  of  life,  as  to  throw  themfelves  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy,  which  they  do  with  great  gallantry, 
I have  often  in  time  of  peace  tried  what  efteft  tliis  charg# 
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\^ould  have  upon  them,  and  found  that  none  who  heard  it 
could  continue  feated,  but  that  all  rofe  up  and  continued  the 
whole  time  in  motion. 

“ The  fifth  inftrument  is  the  fiftrum ; it  is  ufed  in  the  quick 
meafure,  or  in  allegros,  in  finging  pfalms  of  thankfgiving. 
Each  prielt  has  a filtrum  which  he  (hakes  in  a very  threaten- 
inu-  manner  at  his  neighbour,  dancing,  leaping,  and  turning 
round  with  fuch  an  indecent  violence,  that  he  refembles 
rather  a priell  of  paganifm,  whence  this  inftrument  was  de- 
rived, than  a Chriftian.  I have  forgot  the  name  of  the 
fiftrum  in  Ethiopic,  but  on  looking  into  my  notes  I (hall 
find  it. 

“ The  fixth  and  laft  inftrument  is  the  lyre,  which  is  never 
played  folo,  but  always  in  accompanying  the  voice,  with 
which  it  plays  conftantly  in  unifon ; nor  did  I ever  hear  mii/it 
in  parts,  m any  nation,  favage  or  polilhed,  out  of  Europe : 
this  is  the  laft  refinement  mufic  received,  after  it  was  in  pof- 
felfion  of  complete  inftruments,  and  it  received  it  probably 
in  Italy. 

“ The  lyre  has  fometimes  five,  fometimes  fix,  but  mod  fre- 
quently feven  ftrings,  made  of  the  thongs  of  raw  (heep  or 
goat  fleins,  cut  extremely  fine,  and  twifted ; they  rot  foon, 
are  very'  fubjeft  to  break  in  dry  weather,  and  have  fcarce 
any  found  in  wet.  From  the  idea,  however,  of  this  inftru- 
ment being  to  accompany  and  fuftain  a voice,  one  would 
think  that  it  was  better  mounted  formerly. 

“The  AbyfTinians  have  a tradition,  that  the  fiftrum,  lyre, 
and  tambourine  were  brought  from  Egypt  into  .Ethiopia,  by 
Thot,  in  the  very  firft  ages  of  the  world.  The  flute,  kettle- 
drum, and  trumpet,  they  fay,  were  brought  from  Paleftine 
with  Menelek,  the  fon  of  their  queen  of  Saba,  by  Solomon, 
who  was  their  firft  Jewifti  king. 

“The  lyre  in  Amharic  is  called  beg  (the  (heep)  ; in 
Ethiopic,  it  is  called  mesinko ; the  verb  fmko  fignifies  to 
ftrike  ftrings  with  the  fingers : no  pkdtrum  is  ever  ufed  in 
Abyfllnia,  fo  that  mefinho  being  literally  interpreted,  will 
fignify  “ the  ftringed  inftrument  played  upon  with  the  fin- 
gers.” This  would  feem  as  if  anciently  there  w'as  no  other 
ftringed  inftrument  in  AbylTinia,  nor  is  there  any  other  ftill.” 
Sec  Theban  Harp,  with  Mr.  Bruce’s  drawing  and  ac- 
count of  it,  in  the  fame  volume. 

Modern  mufical  inftruments  will  be  deferibed  under  their 
feveral  heads  as  they  occur. 

In  modern  times,  fince  harmony  has  fuftained  fo  important 
a part  in  mufic,  mufical  inftruments  have  been  divided  into per~ 
frS  and  imperfia,  the  firft  of  thele  being  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
executing  or  founding  as  many  notes  of  different  pitches 
within  a given  compafs,  as  within  an  oftave  for  inftance,  as 
the  harmony  of  the  mufic  performed  upon  it  may  require, 
without  being  forced  to  introduce  notes,  which  make  falfe 
or  tempered  intervals,  or  wolves  with  the  other  notes  of  the 
piece,  founded  at  the  fame  time  ; as  in  the  fecond  clafs 
neceffarily  happens,  in  very  numerous  inftances,  where  the 
notes  are  previoufly  fixed  and  tuned,  as  it  is  called,  to  fome 
certain  fcale  or  fy  ftem  of  1 2 notes  within  the  oftave,  and  which 
notes  the  performer  of  any  one  part  in  a piece  of  mufic  has 
not  the  power  of  altering  and  adjufting  to  the  true  harmonic 
relation  with  the  limultaneous  notes  of  the  bafs,  or  other 
principal  part ; imperfeft  inftruments  are  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  thofe  with  12  ftrings,  pipes,  &c.  in  an  oftave,  but 
the  term  applies,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  to  inftruments 
with  14,  16,  or  17  ftrings,  as  (hewn  in  our  article  Hawke’s 
terr.peranunt  of  the  mufical  fcale,  where  his  17  notes  in  the 
oftave  are  proved  to  be  incapable  of  banifhing  wolves,  or 
falfe  intervals,  even  from  tempered  fyftems,  and  which 
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Dr.  Smith’s  harpfichords  with  21  notes  in  the  o£fave 
were  alike  unable  to  effeft,  in  the  numerous  paffages  of 
modern  mufic  where  double  (harps  or  double  flats  oc- 
cur : but  on  the  improved  organs  and  piano  fortes  of 
D.  Loefehman,  whofe  fcale  is  extended  to  24  notes, 
all  fuch  notes  as  ufually  occur  can  be  truly  given,  accord- 
ing to  any  affigned  fyftem  of  temperament.  The  rioi 
lin,  viola,  bafs-viol  or  violoncello,  and  double  bafs,  have 
held  a diftinguhhed  rank  in  modern  refined  concerts  as 
perfeft  inftruments,  and  were,  indeed,  the  only  inftruments 
that  (hould  be  admitted  to  accompany  the  human  Voice, 
which  exceeds,  in  the  perfeftion  of  its  fcale,  any  inftrument 
whatever,  fince  a vocal  performer,  with  a good  ear  and  in- 
tonation, can  inftantly  ftrike  a perfeft  interval  to  any  note 
whatever,  without  the  lead  beating  or  degree  of  tempera- 
ment or  imperfeftion  in  the  harmony,  and  this  he  does,  by 
attempering  the  leaps  or  intervals  of  the  melody  (fee  Melo- 
dy, Temperaments  of)  : it  being  abfolutely  and  demonftrably 
impoffible  to  avoid  temperaments,  or  the  ufe  of  imperfeft 
intervals,  either  iti  the  harmony  or  in  the  melody,  (but  they 
need  not  be  ufed  in  both,)  on  perfeft  inftruments,  as  on  im- 
perfeft inftruments  they  neceffarily  muft,  as  is  (hewn  in  our 
article  Harmony,  Temperaments  of : the  late  Mr.  Maxwell, 
in  the  year  1781,  in  his  “ Effay  on  Tune,’’  flcetched  out 
the  principles  of  an  organ  capable,  by  means  of  44  pipes  in 
each  oftave,  of  entirely  banifliing  temperaments  from  the 
harmony,  in  24  keys,  12  major  and  12  minor;  butwejnever 
heard  until  very  lately,  that  any  one  had  conftrufted  fuch  an 
Inftrument,  It  appears,  however,  that  on  the  3d  of  July 
1810  the  Rev.  Henry  Lifton  took  out  a patent  for  his  enhar^ 
monic  organ,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  iffued  propofals 
for  publilhing,  by  fubfeription,  An  Effay  on  perfeft  Into- 
nation,” and  for  exhibiting  one  of  thefe  patent  organs  in 
London,  which  had  been  completed  in  Scotland,  and  tuned, 
fays  his  profpeftus,  “ perfeftly  true  throughout,  without  any 
temperament  whatever,  and  performs  every  chord,  in  every 
key  abfolutely  perfeH,  nor  is  there  any  combination  which  it  is 
not  capable  of  performing.” — “ The  decided  fuperiority  of 
the  harmony  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  beft  judges,  and 
the  performers  have  found  no  ferious  difficulty  in  the  moft 
fudden  and  extraneous  modulation,  or  in  the  wideft  range  of 
keys:”  fuch  were  the  pretenfions  of  this  inftrument,  and 
which  no  mufical  perfons  that  we  converfed  or  correfponded 
with  feemed  difpofed  to  expeft  would  be  realifed : how- 
ever, in  the  beginning  of  this  month  (April  181 1),  Mr.  Lifton 
arrived  in  London  with  his  organ,  and  had  it  put  up  at 
Flight  and  Robfon’s,  organ  builders  in  St.  Martin’s  lane,  and 
tuned  it,  and  on  the  i6th  politely  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  be  the  firft  that  heard  it  performed  on  in  London,  and  of 
hearing  the  effeft  of  fome  glees  fung  to  it ; which  proved 
delightful  indeed,  and  rather  exceeded  our  expeftations  than 
otherwife,  though  they  had,  as  above  hinted,  been  raifed 
above  thofe  of  moft  mufical  perfons.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lifton 
alfo  favoured  us  with  the  perufal  of  the  manufeript  of  the 
firft  part  of  his  intended  work,  in  which  we  were  delighted  to 
obferve,  that  a good  knowledge  and  a correft  application  of 
mathematics  is  combined  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
compofition,  and  of  the  wants  of  the  praftical  mufician  ; 
the  defeft  of  one  of  which  effential  qualifications  we  have 
fo  often  had  to  deplore,  and  even  to  reprobate,  in  our  nume- 
rous quotations  and  references  to  modern  writings  on  tem- 
perament, and  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  mufical  inter- 
vals, in  the  different  articles  of  our  work.  Mr.  Lifton’s  work 
%vill  deferibe  ;m  inftrument  with  24  pipes  in  each  oftave,.  and 
to  each  of  which  two  valves  or  (haders,  of  different  .li^es, 
arc  adapted,  affixed  to  radii  from  rolls  or  axles,  that  can  be 
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tftrned  by  means  of  pedals,  fa  that  each  of  thefe  pipes  can 
be  made  to  found  one  ma'ior  comma  or  two  major  commas 
flatter  than  the  pitch  of  the  pipe,  making  in  all  72  founds 
in  each  oftave,  whicli,  by  the  12  ufual  finger  keys  and  the 
ufe  of  twelve  pedals,  enables  the  performer  to  give  33  per- 
fedl  keys,  without  any  tempered  harmonies.  The  inftru- 
ment,  fhewn  as  above,  has  not  b F,  but  contains  20  pipes, 
and  gives  60  different  founds  within  the  oflave.  See  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  273,  and  our  article 
TjIston’s  Sca/es  of  Mufcal  Intervals. 

Inkthumkkt,  Wind.  See  Wind. 

INSTRUMENTAL  Arithmetic.  See  Arithme- 
tic. 

Instrumental  Caufe.  Sec  Cause. 
INSTRUMENTUM  Synodale.  See  Synodale. 

INSUFFL  \TIO,  a term  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  medi- 
cine, to  exprefs  the  blowing  into  any  part,  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  fumes  of  medicine  into  it. 

INSULATE,  or  Insulated,  a term  applied  to  a co- 
lumn or  other  edifice,  which  flands  alone,  or  free  and  detached 
from  any  contiguous  wall,  &c.  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea ; 
whence  the  denomination  is  apparently  derived. 

In.sulated,  in  EkBricity,  is  a term  applied  to  bodies  that 
are  fupported  by  eleclrics  or  non-condu£tors  ; fo  that  their 
communication  with  the  earth,  by  conducing  fubflances,  is 
interrupted. 

INSULT,  in  Law.  See  Assault. 

Insult,  a military  term  ufed  for  the  attack  of  any  poll; 
with  open  force : without  the  apparatus  of  trenches,  faps, 
cr  any  regular  approaches.  See  Assault. 

INSULTUS,  a word  ufed  by  the  writers  in  medicine  to 
fignify  the-  accefs  of  the  paroxyfm  in  intermittent  difeafes,  or 
fometimes  the  firfl  invafion  of  a difeafe. 

INSUMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Mecca. 

INSURER,  a word  ufed  by  the  auditors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  their  accompts  they  fay,  fo  much  remains  in- 
fuper  to  fuch  an  accomptant ; that  is,  fo  much  remains  due 
on  his  accompt. 

INSURANCE,  or  Assurance,  in  Law  and  Commerce, 
a contraftor  agreement  whereby  one  party,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a flipulated  fum,  undertakes  to  inlemnify  the  other, 
againff  certain  perils  or  rifles  to  which  he  is  expofed,  or 
againfl  the  happening  of  fome  event.  The  party,  who  takes 
upon  bimfclf  the  riilc,  is  called  the  “ Infurer,"  fometimes 
the  “Underwriter,”  from  his  fubferibing  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  the  policy  ; the  party  protefted  by  the  infurance  is 
called  the  “ infured  the  fum  paid  to  tlie  infurer,  as  the 
price  of  the  rifk,  is  called  the  “ premium and  the  written 
inftrument,  in  which  the  contraft  is  fet  forth  and  reduced  to 
form,  is  called  a “ policy  of  infurance,  or  affurance.”  See 
PoLIftY. 

The  rifks  againfl  which  infurances  are  made  are  infi- 
nitely various,  and  many  frauds  luive  been  pradlifed  on  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  under  pretence  of  infurance,  which 
the  legiflature  has  found  it  neceflary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
repfefs.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  feveral  offices  were 
opened  for  making  infurances  on  marriages,  births,  chriilen- 
jngs,  fervice,  ^tc.,  and  fraudulent  pradlices  prevailed  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  by  tlat.  9 Ana.  c.  6.  ^ 37,  a penalty  of  500/. 
is  impofed  011  every  perfon  fetting  up  fuch  office,  and  loc/. 
on  every  perfon  making  fuch  affiirances  in  any  office  already 
fet  up.  Fraudulent  infurances  have  alfo  occurred  among 
dealers  in  lottery  tickets,  the  fliares  and  tue  chiuicesof  them, 


which,  befides  the  reflraints  to  which  they  are  fubjeft  ia 
the  annual  lottery  a6ls,  have  eccafioned  the  flat.  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  I,  made  exprefsly  with  a view  to  this  evil,  and  by  which 
they  have  been  confidcrably  diminifhed.  See  Lottery. 

Infurances  of  the  greatefl  public  utility  are,  “ Marine 
Infurances,”  including  bottomry  and  refpondentia,  which  are 
a fpecies  of  marine  infurance  (fee  each  of  thefe  articles ) ; — 
Infurance  upon  Lives”  (fee  Assur.ance)  ; and  “ In- 
furances againfl  Lofl'esby  Fire.” 

Insurance.s,  Marine,  are  made  for  the  proteflion  of  per- 
fons  having  an  interefl  in  fiiips,  or  goods  on  board,  from  the 
lofs  or  damage  that  may  happen  to  them  from  the  perils  of 
the  fea,  during  a certain  voyage,  or  a fixed  piriod  of  time. 
By  “ peril”  is  here  meant,  not  danger  or  hazard,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  ; but  it  fignifies  the 
“happening”  of  the  event  or  misfortune  of  w'hich  danger 
was  apprehended.  The  utility  of  this  contraA  confifls  in 
the  proteftion  it  affords  to  maritime  commerce,  by  dividing 
Ioffes,  when  they  happen,  between  many,  fo  as  to  make  theia 
fall  lefs  heavily  on  individuals,  wlio  are  thus  enabled  to  em- 
bark their  whole  capitals  in  liazardous  enterprifes.  (See  the 
preamble  to  the  flat.  43  Eliz.  c.  12  ) As  the  Turks  are 
unacquainted  with  infurance,  they  require  for  the  loan  of 
money  15  or  20  per  cent. ; and  when  they  lend  money 
to  merchants  who  trade  by  fea,  they  charge  30  per  cent. 
Some  have  aferibed  the  invention  of  infurance  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  Accordingly  P.jffeiidorf,  Barbeyrac,  Loccanius, 
Ivulpis,  and  others,  refer  to  a paffage  in  Livy  (1.  xxiii.  c 44-)» 
who  fays,  that  when  the  Roman  army  in  Spain  was  diflrefl'ed 
for  provifions,  cloathing,  and  other  neceffaries,  a company 
engaged  to  convey  to  them  every  thing  of  which  they  flood 
in  need,  under  this  (lipulation,  that  the  flate  fhould  make 
good  their  lofs,  in  cafe  their  veffels  fliould  be  fhipwrecked  by 
llorms,  or  taken  by  the  enemy.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
promife  of  indemnification,  but  by  no  means  an  infurance,  in 
W’hich  it  is  aUvays  neceffary  to  give  a premium.  Kulpis, 
Anderfon,  Malyne,  and  others,  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  (1.  v.  c.  18.)  who  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius promifed  to  indemnify  merchants  for  their  Ioffes,  if  their 
fiiips  fliould  perifh  by  florms  at  fea  ; but  neither  this  paffage 
nor  another  that  has  been  referred  to  in  Valerias  Maximus 
(1.  vi.  c.  5.),  contains  any  thing  tliat  can.  be  applied  to  in- 
furance in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  term.  A paffage  has 
alio  been  quoted  by  Grotius  from  Cicero’s  epittlcs  (Epill. 
ad  Earn.  ii.  ep.  7.1,  as  a proof  that  the  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted witli  this  contraft.  But  Cicero’s  words,  jallly  in- 
terpreted, feem  to  bear  a much  (Ironger  allufion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  remitting  money  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  than 
to  that  of  infuring  againft  the  perils  of  the  fen.  In  the  Pan- 
defls  wc  have  an  obfervation  of  Ulpian,  which  affords  greater 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the  coiuraiTt  of  infurance  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans,  than  any  of  the  pafiages 
already  cited.  He  fays  (Dig.  1.  xlv.  de  veih.  oblig.),  “Ilia 
flipulatio,  decern  »iil!ia  falva  fore  promittis  ? valet.”  This 
paffage,  however,  fhews,  as  feijeant  Marflia'l  has  obferved, 
that  the  contraft  alluded  to,  whatcv'cr  it  miglit  have  been, 
was  very  little  known  at  the  time  when  Ulpian  wrote,  fine®- 
he  tlioiight  it  neceffai-y  to  remark,  that  “ it  was  not  illegal.” 
Malyne,  Anderfon,  &o.. affirm,  that  infurance  is  mentioned 
in  the  marine  laws  of  tlic  ifle  of  Oleron,  on  the  coalt  of 
France,  which  was  mucli  celebrated  in  the  nth,  i /th,  and 
following  centuries,  on  account  of  its  trade.  But  in  thefe 
laws  there  is  no  trace  of,  infurance,  as  the  learned  editor, 
Clcirac,  acknowledges.  The  celebrated  maritime  laws  of 
the  city  of  Wifby,  in  t'ne  ifland  of  Gothland,  are  equally 
filent  v.'ith  regard  to  infurance.  Infurance  was,  undoubicdly, 
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league  were  framed,  nor  in  16141  when  feveral  new  regula- 
tions were  added  ; becaufe,  though  the  coiitraa  of  bot- 
tomry is  mentioned  in  thefe  regulations,  there  is  not  a wc«-d 
«n  the  fubjeft  of  infurance,  nor  does  any  thing  certain  occur 
in  the  collection  of  maritime  laws,  intitled  “ II  Confolato  del 
Mare,”  written  in  the  Catalonian  dialeft,  partly  framed  in  the 
nth,  but  for  the  moft  part  in  the  13th  century,  and  pub- 
lilhed  at  Leyden  in  1704.  (See  Marine  Law.)  Some 
have  faid,  without  fufficient  authority,  that  the  pradlice  of 
infurance  was  introduced  by  the  Jews  in  11S2  ; and  others 
have  fought  its  origin  about  the  year  1560,  in  the  great 
woollen  commerce  that  fubfifted  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  But  as  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Ita- 
lian Hates  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a very  confider- 
able  extent  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  it  is  very 
probable  that  infurance  came  into  ufe  in  Italy  about  that 
time.  From  thence  it  was  tranfplanted  into  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Lombards  had  eftablilhed  their  trading  com- 
panies. One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in  London,  and 
from  them  Lombard-llreet  in  that  capital  took  its  name. 
According  to  Malyne  infurance  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Lombards  fomewhat  earlier  than  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  on  the  continent ; and  in  proof  of  this,  he 
fays,  that  even  Antwerp,  in  its  meridian  glory,  borrowed 
infurance  from  England  ; and  that,  down  to  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  ( 1622),  there  was,  in  every  policy  made  at 
Antwerp,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Countries,  a claufe 
inferted,  that  it  fliould  be  in  all  things  the  fame  as  policies 
made  in  Lombard-ftreet,  in  the  city  of  London  ; the  place 
where  the  I^ombards  arc  known  to  have  firil  fettled,  and 
carried  on  their  commerce  in  England,  and  where  the  mer- 
chants  of  London  ufed  to  hold  their  meetings  before  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  built.  Anderfon  (Hid.  of  Com- 
merce) fays,  that  the  vaft  commerce  carried  on  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  between  England  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, introduced  the  praftice  of  infuring  from  Ioffes  by 
fca,  by  u joint  contribution.  But  the  preamble  to  the 
ftatute  43  Eli/.,  c.  12,  already  cited,  which  ftatiite  w'as 
paffed  in  1601,  diftindly  ftates,  that  ic  had  been  an  ‘'imme- 
morial ufage”  among  merchants,  both  Englifii  and  foreign, 
when  they  made  any  great  adventure,  to  procure  infurance 
to  be  made  on  their  fhips  or  goods  adventured.  From  this 
it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  infurance  mud  have  been 
in  ufe  in  England  long  before  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century.  The  law  of  infurance,  fays  Mr.  Marlhall  (ubi 
infra',  is  confidered  as  a branch  of  marine  law  ; and  it  is  alfo 
a branch  of  the  law’  of  merchants  (fee  Law)  ; and  it  may 
be  colleded  from  thefe  two  fourccs  in  the  ordinances  of  dif- 
ferent commercial  ftates,  in  the  treat  if  s of  learned  authors 
on  the  fubjeft  of  infurance,  and  in  judicial  decifions  of  this 
country,  and  alfo  of  others  profeffing  to  follow  the  general 
marine  law  and  the  law  of  merchants.  The  earliell  ordinance 
now  extant  on  the  fubjeci  of  infurances  is  tliat  of  Barcelona, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  publiflied  about  tl.e  year  1435.  The 
next  ordinance  on  this  fubjeft  was  publidied  at  Florence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1523.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  publiftwd  feveral  regulations  concerning  maritime 

commerce,  called  the  “ Caroline”  code,  to  which  his  fon 
PhiliplI.  added  arimbcrof  new  ordinances  in  ij63and  1563. 
Magens,  in  his  “Treatife  on  Infurance,  Average,  and  Bot- 
tomry,”  publifhed  at  Hamburgh  in  1753,  has  colledled 
many*  of  thefe  ordinances  ; but  the  moft  complete  fyftem  of 
pofitive  law  for  the  regulation  of  infurances,  that  has  yet 
appeared  iq  any  country,  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
ordinance  of  the  marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  publifticd  in  1681. 


The  ftatutes  pertaining  to  this  fubjeft,  which  have  been 
ena6led  in  England,  have  not  been  numerous ; and,  therefore, 
the  pradlice  among  us  has  been  found  moft  conformable  to 
the  general  ufage  of  trade.  As  to  treatifes  on  infurance,  the 
earlieft  now  extant  is  that  entitled  “ Le  Guidon  de  la  Mer,” 
w'hich  is  found  in  the  colleftion  of  marine  inftitutions,  pub- 
lifhed at  Rouen  in  1671  by  Cleirac,  under  the  title  of  “ Les 
Us  et  Coutumes  dela  Mer.”  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  15th  century.  In  France,  Valin,  Pothier, 
and  Emerigon,  have  written  on  this  fubjeft.  The  treatife 
of  the  latter  is,  in  the  judgment  of  ferjeant  Marfhall,  the  mod 
ufeful  to  an  Englifh  lawyer  of  all  the  foreign  publications 
on  this  fubjedl.  Roccus,  Cafaregis,  Locennius,  Bynkerf- 
hoek,  and  Santerna,  have  alfo  publifhed  treatifes  on  this 
fubjedl.  We  have  alfo  in  England  detached  obfervations 
on  infurance  in  the  treatifes  of  Malyne,  Molloy,  Beawes, 
Poftlethwaite,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  Mr.  Magen.s, 
a merchant,  in  1733,  republiflied  in  two  volumes  4to.  his 
“ Effay  on  Infurance,”  which  he  had  before  publifticd  in 
German  at  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Millar,  a learned  advocate  at 
the  Scots  bar,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1787,  the  “ Ele- 
ments of  the  Law  relating  to  Infurances  ;”  Mr.  Park  has  alfo 
given  to  the  world  his  excellent  “ Syftem  of  the  Law  of  In- 
furances;”  and  in  1802  the  public  w’as  favoured  by  Sa- 
muel Marfhall,  ferjeant  at  law,  with  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Law 
of  Affurance,”  in  4 books,  containing  an  ample  account  of 
every  thing  that  is  effentially  neceffary  to  be  known  on  this 
fubjefl.  As  to  judicial  decifions,  none  of  thefe  are  con- 
fidcred  as  binding  authorities  in  our  fuperior  courts,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  there  determined  ; and  even  thefe  may  be 
re-conlidered  and  over-ruled.  Before  the  paffmg  of  the  a£b 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  above  cited,  almoft  all  difputcs,  ariftng 
upon  contrafts  of  infurance,  were  fettled  by  arbitration,  and 
without  recurring  to  any  legal  proceedings.  And  there 
feems  to  have  been  a particular  tribunal  for  fuch  arbitrations, 
eftabliflied  in  London,  compofed  of  perfons  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  mayor.  From  Malyne  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  “ office  of  affurances,”  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  infurances  were  made  ; and  to  this 
office  belonged  certain  commiffioners,  who  were  annually 
appointed.  The  authority  of  thefe  commiffioners  was  con- 
firmed by  adl  of  parliament,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  (See  Court  of  Policies  f jljfurance.) 
This  court  gradually  funk  into  dilrepute,  and  ail  fuits  011 
policies  of  infurance  were  preferred  in  the  courts  of  common 
law.  After  fome  of  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  on  queftions  of  infurance,  came  to  be  generally  known, 
the  confidence  which  the  juftice,  impartiality,  and  ability 
of  thofe  courts  infpired  through  Europe,  foon  induced  the 
merchants  of  all  countries  to  prefer  Engkfli  infurances  te 
thofe  of  any  other  country. 

The  parties  to  the  contradi  of  infurance  are  the  infured 
and  the  infurers.  In  this  country,  all  perfons,  whether  Bri- 
tifh  fubjefts  or  aliens,  may,  in  general,  be  infured.  The 
principal,  if  not  die  only  exception  to  this  rule,  is  the  cafe 
of  an  alien  enemy.  The  infurance  of  the  ftiips  and  mer- 
chandize of  France,  during  a war  with  that  country,  is 
prohibited  by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  4;  and  by  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  27.  § 4,  which  latter  ftatute  not  only  declares  fuch  in- 
furances to  be  void,  but  alfo  fubjefts  the  parties  concerned 
in  them  to  three  months’  imprifonment.  The  policy  of  this 
prohibition  was  however  difputed  in  1741,  by  fir  Jolin 
Barnard,  and  in  1 748  by  fir  Dudley  Rider  and  Mr.  Murray, 
then  attorney  and  folicitor-general.  But  their  objedlions 
were  over-ruled.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  that  a neutral, 
though  reliding  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  carrying  on 
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trade  there,  and  even  in  partnerfhip  with  an  alien  enemy, 
mayinfure  his  intereft  in  the  joint  property. 

Thofe  who  are  infurers,  or  underwriters,  fliould  be  per- 
fons  of  great  prudence  and  circumfpeftion  ; and  cafes  may 
occur,  which  will  require  more  than  ordinary  fagacity,  pe- 
netration, and  experience.  At  common  law,  any  man,  or 
company  of  men,  might  be  infurers ; and  individuals,  upon 
their  own  feparate  account,  have  ftill  the  fame  right.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient, partly  with  a view  of  counterafting  the  evil  arifing 
from  infurance  by  infufficient  peribns,  and  perhaps,  princi- 
pally for  enabling  government  to  raife  a fum  of  money  by  the 
fale  of  a monopoly,  to  ereft  two  companies  for  making  ma- 
rine infurances,  with  fuch  funds  to  anfwer  all  demands  on 
their  policies  as  might  give  confidence  to  mercantile  adven- 
turers, who  were  unwilling  to  depend  on  individual  under- 
writers ; ftill,  however,  leaving  to  merchants  the  option  of 
infuring  with  fuch  underwriters  whom  they  thought  proper. 
To  this  end  the  ftat.  6 Geo.  I.  c.  i8,  authorized  the  king 
to  grant  charters  to  two  diftinft  companies  or  corporations, 
for  the  infurance  of  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  at  fea, 
or  going  to  fea,  and  for  lending  money  on  bottomry.  In 
purfuanceof  the  powers  given  by  this  aft,  the  two  propofed 
companies,  the  one  called  the  “ Royal  Exchange  Affurance,” 
and  the  other  the  “ London  AfTurance,’’  were  eftablifhed  by 
royal  charter,  bearing  date  June  22,  1720.  The  moft  im- 
portant privilege  granted  to  thefe  companies  was  the  exclu- 
ftve  right  of  making  marine  infurances,  and  lending  money 
on  bottomry,  as  a Company”  or  “ Partnerfhip,”  on  a 
“ joint  capital.” 

Infurance  is  faid  to  be  “ a contraft  of  indemnity  from  lofs 
or  damage,  arifing  upon  an  uncertain  event.”  So  that  the 
objeft  of  infurance  is  to  avoid  a poflible  lofs.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  cannot  be  an  indemnity  without  a lofs,  nor 
a lofs  without  an  intereft.  A policy,  therefore,  without 
intereft,  is  not  an  infurance,  but  a mere  wager.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  define  and  afcertain  infurable  intereft.  The  interefts 
of  commerce,  and  the  various  rights  which  different  perfons 
may  have  in  the  fame  thing,  require  that  not  only  thofe  who 
have  an  “ abfolute”  property  in  fhips  and  goods,  but  thofe, 
alfo,  who  have  a “ qualified”  property  in  them,  may  be  at 
liberty  to  infure  them  ; and  this  principle  has  been  fo  extended, 
that  if  a merchant  abroad,  in  order  to  fecure  the  payment  of 
a debt  due  to  his  correfpondent  in  England,  mortgage  to  him 
his  intereft  in  certain  goods  and  freight ; the  correfpondent, 
after  the  mortgage  becomes  abfolute,  may  infure  the  “ legal” 
intereft  on  his  own  account,  or  the  “ equitable”  intereft  on 
account  of  the  mortgagor.  A reafonable  expeftation  of 
“ profit,”  ora  well-founded  expeftation  of  a future  intereft 
in  the  thing  infured,  is  an  infurable  intereft.  But  a mere 
hope  or  expeftation  of  future  gain,  however  well  fciunded, 
is  not  an  infurable  intereft,  unlefs  accompanied  by  pofTefTion 
of  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  infurance.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
intereft  which  the  captor  acquires  in  a prize  regularly  taken 
in  war.  It  alfo  appears,  that  perfons  in  the  charaftcr  of 
“ truftees,”  for  the  difpofal  of  (hips  and  goods  according  to 
fuch  inftruftions  as  they  might  receive  from  third  perfons, 
may  infure  fuch  fliips  and  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
fons who  may  eventually  be  entitled  to  the  produce  of  them. 
Accordingly,  commiflioners,  entitled  “ The  Honourable 
Commiflioners  for  the  Sale  of  Dutch  Property,”  were  ap- 
pointed by  35  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  § 21.  to  take  into  their  care 
all  Dutch  flups.  See.  detained  in  Britifli  ports,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  in  purfuance  of  direftions  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil ; and  they  were  authorized  to  infure,  in  their  own  names, 
fuch  fhips,  after  feizure  at  fea,  and  while  they  vvere  on  thftr 


paflage  to  England.  At  common  law,  an  infurance  might 
have  been  made  without  intereft  ; nor  is  it  neceffary  to  aver 
intereft  in  any  cafe  not  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37. 
An  infurable  intereft  can  only  be  founded  on  a legal  or  equi- 
table title  ; but  a mere  claim,  which  the  law  cannot  admit 
to  be  either  legal  or  equitable,  is  not  an  infurable  intereft. 
As  freight  can  only  be  due  to  the  legal  owmer  of  a fhip,  he 
only  can  infure  it  ; and  no  perfon  can  have  either  a legal  or 
equitable  title  to  a fhip,  unlefs  he  be  named  in  the  regifter. 
Although  “ refpondentia”  and  “ bottomry”  are  of  themfelves 
a fpecies  of  infurance,  yet  the  lender  has  an  infurable  inte- 
reft in  his  fecurities,  and  therefore  may  proteft  himfelf  from 
the  fea-riflc  by  infuring  them.  However,  a policy  on  bot- 
tomry or  refpondentia  cannot  be  fubferibed  by  the  borrower 
of  the  money  ; for  if  he  w'ere  to  become  an  infurer,  this 
would  be  no  longer  a loan  upon  bottomry,  but  a cloak  for 
ufury.  See  fVagerPoLJCY,  and  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Infurances  are  of  various  kinds,  as  on  fhips  or  parts  of 
fhips,  on  merchandize  fingly,  and  on  fhips  and  goods  jointly, 
on  freight,  and  bottomry  loans  ; and  thefe  are  again  branched 
out  to  run  either  for  a time  ftipulated,  or  to  one  fingle 
port,  or  out  and  home,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  the  different 
places  mentioned  in  the  policy. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  no  infurance  can  be 
legally  made  upon  any  voyage  undertaken  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  thofe  of  its  dependencies,  or  to 
the  law  of  nations.  Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  whether 
the  infurer  was  or  was  not  informed  that  the  voyage  was  ille- 
gal. Confequently,  an  infurance  upon  a voyage  undertaken 
contrary  to  the  navigation  laws  would  be  void.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  a voyage  prohibited  by  the  laws 
made  for  the  proteftion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaft  India 
company.  Under  the  treaty  allowing  the  Americans  to  trade 
to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  India,  concluded  in  1 79J  and  con- 
firmed by  37  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  this 
trade  fliould  be  carried  on  from  America  to  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies  “ direft  ;”  but  it  may  be  carried 
on  “ circuitoufly”  by  the  way  of  Europe.  With  refpeft  to 
the  rifles  or  perils  againft  which  infurances  are  ufually 
made,  they  are  expreffed  in  the  words  of  the  policy,  which 
are  as  follow  : “ Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which 
we  theaffurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in 
this  voyage,  they  are  of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettifons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart, furprifals,  takings  at  fea,  arrefts,  reftraints  and  de- 
tainments of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation, 
condition,  or  quality  whatfoever  : barratry  of  the  mafter  aisd 
mariners  ; and  of  all  other  perils,  Ioffes,  and  misfortunes, 
that  have  or  fhall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage 
of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandize,  and  fhip,  &c.,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  infurance.”  But  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  general  words  of  the  policy 
may  be  altered  or  qualified,  and  any  of  the  rifl<s  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  excluded  : and  the  infurance  may  be  made 
only  againft  fome  particular  rifks,  or  up  to,  or  beyond  cer- 
tain degrees,  or  upon  particular  articles.  In  the  policies  of 
moft  countries  it  is  ftipulated  that  the  infurer  fhall  not  be 
liable  for  any  partial  lofs  under  a given  rate  f>er  cent.  A claufe 
to  this  purpofe,  which  was  firft  inti'oduced  in  1749,  is  in- 
ferted  at  the  bottom  of  all  Englifli  policies.  Neverthelcfs, 
the  infurer  is  liable  for  Ioffes,  however  fmall,  called  “ general 
average,”  and  Ioffes  occafioned  by  the  “ ftranding  of  the 
fhip,”  In  the  policies  of  private  underwriters  the  memoran- 
dum is  as  follows : “ corn,  (comprehending  every  fort  of 
grain,  and  alfo  peafe  and  beans,)  fifh,  fait  (not  including 
falt-petre),  fruitj  flour  and  feed,  are  warranted  free  from 
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average,  unlefs  general  (denoting  Ioffes  arifing  from  any  caufe 
affefting  the  general  fafety  of  the  fhip  and  cargo),  or  the 
Ihip  be  ftranded  ; fugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides  and 
/kins  are  warranted  free  from  average,  under  5 per  cent.,  and 
all  other  goods,  alfo  the  fhip  and  freight,  are  warranted 
free  from  average,  under  3 per  cent,  unlefs  general,  or  the 
ftiip  be  ftranded.”  In  1754  the  two  companies,  wa.thofe 
of  the  London  and  Royal  Exchange  affurance  left  out  the 
words,  “ or  the  fliip  be  ftranded  but  private  underwriters 
have  continued  them.  If  any  lofs  or  damage  happen  to  the 
goods,  from  any  fault  or  defeft  of  the  ftiip,  the  owner  has 
hjs  remedy  again  ft  the  proprietors  of  the  ftiip,  and  the  in- 
furer  is  not  liable  ; bccaufe,  in  every  contract  of  infurance, 
there  is  an  implied  warranty,  that  the  ftiip  is  fea-worthy  : if 
otherwife,  the  contraft  is  void.  In  many  cafes  the  mafter  alfo 
is  liable.  The  marine  law,  with  which  agrees  the  common 
law  of  England,  confiders  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  mafter, 
as  common  carriers,  and  anfwerable  for  all  Ioffes,  except  fuch 
as  arife  frqm  the  aft  of  God,  the  king’s  enemies,  or  the  pe- 
rils of  the  fea.  In  order  to  charge  the  infurer,  the  lofs  muft 
happen  in  thecourfeof  the  voyage,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  rilk.  In  our  policies  the  words  ufually  employed 
to  exprefs  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  rifles  on  goods 
are  thefe  : “ Beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  faid  goods 
and  merchandize  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  faid  Jbip, 
and  fo  ftiall  continue  and  endure  until  the  faid  (hip  with  the 

faid  goods  fliall  be  arrived  at (her  port  of  delivery), 

and  until  the  fame  be  difeharged  and  fafely  landed.”  This 
rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  which  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate.  The  duration  of  the  rifk  on 
the  (hip  varies  with  us  in  almoft  every  cafe.  In  outward- 
bound  voyages  it  is  generally  made  to  commence  from  her 
beginning  to  load  at  her  port  of  departure.  Ships  engaged 
in  the  coafting-trade,  or  in  ftiort  voyages,  are  infured  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  rilk  commences 
and  ends  with  the  term,  wherever  the  ftiip  may  then  happen 
to  be.  If  a ftiip  be  infured  from  the  port  of  London  to  any 
other  port,  and  before  ftie  breaks  ground,  an  accident  happen 
to  her,  the  infurers  are  not  anfwerable  ; for  the  rifle  does  not 
commence  till  (he  fets  fail  on  her  departure  from  the  port 
of  London  ; but  if  the  infurance  be  “ at  and  from*’  the  port 
of  London,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  any  accident  that 
may  happen  to  her,  “ from  the  time  of  fubferibing  the  po- 
licy.'* When  a (hip,  in  homeward  voyages,  expefted  to 
arrive  at  a certain  place  abroad,  is  infured  “ at  and from** 
that  place,  or  from  her  arrival  there,  the  rifle  begins 
from  the  firft  moment  of  her  arrival  at  the  place  fpecified  ; 
and  the  words  frfl  arrival*'  are  implied,  and  always 
underftood  in  policies  fo  worded.  As  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rifle  on  Englifti  policies,  it  is  ufually  made  to 
continue  only  “ until  the  fbip  hath  moored  at  anchor  24  hours  in 
good  fafety  1*  The  rifle  on  the  furniture,  the  rigging  and 
tackle,  and  provifions  of  the  ftiip,  may  continue  even  when 
put  on  ftiore.  With  infurers,  a liberty  to  touch  and  ftay  at 
any  ports  and  places,  means  ports  and  places  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  the  voyage.  This  liberty  to  touch  and  ftay  at 
any  ports  or  places,  does  not  authorize  the  infured  to  break 
bulk  and  trade.  Although  a ftiip,  through  neceflity,  change 
the  order  of  the  places  at  which  (he  is  to  touch,  yet  if  Ihe 
do  not  abandon  the  original  voyage,  the  rilk  continues.  In 
an  infurance  upon  freight,  the  rifle  generally  begins  from  the 
time  the  goods  are  put  on  board.  If  an  accident  happen  to 
the  ftiip  before  any  goods  are  put  on  board,  which  prevents 
her  from  failing,  the  infured  cannot  recover  for  the  lofs  of 
freight,  wliich  the  ftiip  might  have  earned  if  the  accident 
had  not  happened.  But  if  part  of  the  cargo  be  put  on 
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board,  and  the  reft  be  ready  to  be  Ihipped,  the  infured  may 
recover  for  the  whole  freight,  upon  a valued  policy.  (See 
Policy.)  If  a (hip  be  loft  in  her  way  to  her  port  of  load- 
ing, the  infurer  is  liable  for  the  whole  freight. 

If,  alter  the  infurance  is  effefted,  any  thing  be  done  by 
the  infured  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  rifle,  this  muft  be 
done  with  the  confent  of  the  infurer,  otherwife  it  will 
avoid  the  contraft. 

Infurances  may  likewife  be  made  on  goods  fent  by 
land,  or  by  hoys,  &c.  on  rivers  ; and  this  is  frequently 
done,  more  efpecially  on  jewels,  and  other  things  of  great 
value.  They  may  likewife  be  made  on  ftiips  and  goods, 
loft  or  not  loft,  which  is  commonly  done  when  a ftiip  has 
been  long  miffing  ; and  thofe  words  being  inferted  in  the 
policy,  oblige  the  underwriters  to  pay,  though  the  ftiip 
was  loft  at  the  time  of  making  fuch  infurance,  except  the 
affured  had  then  certain  knowledge  of  the  ftiip’s  being 
wrecked  ; in  which  cafe  the  fubfeription  fliall  not  oblige, 
as  this  is  accounted  a mere  fraud.  So  likewife  if  a perfon 
get  more  infured  than  the  ftiip  is  worth,  with  a villainous 
defign  to  deftroy  her,  this  fraudulent  a6t  will  not  oblige  the 
infurers,  but  expofe  the  proprietors  to  fuffer  death  for  their 
knavery.  An  infurance  made  on  prohibited  goods  is  illegal 
and  void,  unlefs  they  were  not  prohibited  till  after  the  in- 
furance was  made.  The  infurance  of  feamen’s  wages  is 
prohibited  in  all  maritime  countries  ; and  by  the  law  of 
England  fuch  infurance  is  unqueftionably  illegal.  But  they 
may  infure  goods  purchafed  abroad  with  their  wages  ; and 
the  captain  is  allowed  to  infure  goods  which  he  has  on 
board,  or  his  fliare  in  the  ftiip,  if  he  be  a part-owner.  By 
the  law  of  France,  the  infurance  of  freight,  not  attually 
earned,  is  prohibited  ; but  in  England  the  freight,  as  well 
as  the  ftiip,  may  be  legally  infured.  To  entitle  the  owner, 
however,  to  recover  tor  a lofs  on  a policy  for  freight,  it 
muft  appear,  that,  before  the  lofs,  the  owner’s  right  to 
freight  had  commenced  ; that  is,  that  the  ftiip  had  aftually 
begun  to  earn  freight,  for  till  that  time  the  rifle  on  freight 
does  not  commence.  Although  it  is  not  unufual  in  England 
to  infure  profit,  the  queftion  whether  this  be  a proper  fub- 
jeeft  of  infurance  has  never  yet  come  under  folemn  difeuffion. 
Where  the  policy  exprefsly  mentions  that  the  ftiip  is  to  de- 
part with  convoy,  it  is  intended  that  (he  ftiall,  if  poffible, 
keep  with  the  convoy  during  the  voyage,  and  if  ftie  depart 
wilfully  from  the  convoy,  it  is  a fraud  ; but  if  having  de- 
parted with  the  convoy,  ftie  by  ftrefs  of  weather  lofes  the 
convoy,  and  is  taken,  the  infurers  are  liable.  (See  War- 
ranty.) If  there  be  thieves  on  board  among  themfelves, 
the  mafter  of  the  ftiip  is  to  anfwer  for  that,  and  not  the  in- 
furers } for  though  the  words  of  the  policy  infure  againft 
Ioffes  by  thieves,  yet  affailing  or  external  thieves  are  only 
here  intended,  and  for  external  theft  the  infurer  as  well  as 
the  owner  of  the  ftiip  is  liable  ; but  the  proprietor  of  the 
goods,  or  the  infurers  in  his  name,  may  recover  againft  the 
owners.  An  infurance  made  in  a foreign  country,  may  be 
fued  in  England  by  the  common  law,  if  the  infurers  come 
here.  Where  the  pohey  is  againft  reftraint  of  princes,  that 
does  not  extend  to  a navigation  carried  on  againft  the  law 
of  nations,  or  where  there  ftiall  be  a feizure  for  not  paying 
of  cuftoms  or  the  like.  If  goods  be  infured  as  the  goods 
of  an  ally,  when  they  are  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  it  is  a 
fraud,  and  the  infurance  not  good.  If  a man  pays  money 
on  a policy  of  infurance,  fuppofing  a lofs  where  there  was 
none,  this  ftiall  be  money  received  for  the  ufe  of  the  infurer, 
for  which  he  may  maintain  an  aftion.  A fupprefiion  of  the 
truth,  or  a falfe  allegation,  is  fufficient  to  difeharge  the 
policy  } for  it  is  a general  rule,  that  the  infured  ought  to 

inform 
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inform  the  infurcr  of  all  material  circamtlances  that  were 
come  to  his  knowledge  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy, 
in  order  that  the  contrail  may  be  fairly  adjulled  ; which 
being  a contrail  upon  chance,  cannot  be  done,  if  one  party 
■knows 'more  than  the  other  ; for  equality  in  contrails,  by 
the  law-merchant,  is  eflential ; but  a proof  of  an  intention 
-to  make  a deviation,  will  not  avoid  the  poKcytbefore  the 
I deviation  is  ailiially  made.  See  Rei'Iiesentation. 

By  an  ail  made  in  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  it  is  determined, 
that  after  the  firft  day  of  Augult,  1746,  no  infurance  (hall 
be  m'ade  on  (liips  or  lading,  “ intercll  or  no  interell,’’  or 
“ without  further  proof  of  interell  than  the  policy,”  or 
by  way  of  gaining  or  wagering,  or  without  benefit  of  fal- 
▼age  to  the  infurer,  and  that  every  fuch  infurance  (hall  be 
void : that  it  (hall  not  be  lawful  to  make  re-infurance,  un- 
lefs  the  infurer  (hall  become  infolvent,  become  a bankrupt, 
or  die in  which  cafes  fuch  infurer,  or  his  executors,  8cc. 
may  make  re-infurance  to  the  amount  of  the  fum  before 
infured,  provided  it  be  expreffed  in  the  policy  to  be  a re- 
infurance  (fee  Reinsuiiaxce)  : that  all  fums  of  money 
lent  on  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  upon  any  fhips  belonging 
to  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
•fliall  be  lent  only  on  the  (hip  or  merchandize,  laden,  or  to 
be  laden,  on  board  fuch  (liip,  and  (hall  be  fo  expreffed  in  the 
■conditien  of  the  bond  ; and  the  benefit  of  falvage  (hall  be 
Allowed  to  the  lender,  his  agent  or  affigns,  who  alone  (hall 
have  a tight  to  make  infurance  on  the  money  fo  lent ; and 
no  borrower  of  money  on  bottomry,  &c.  (hall  recover  more 
-on  any  infurance,  than  the  value  of  his  interell  in  the  (liip 
or  merchandize,  exclufively  of  the  money  fo  borrowed  ; and 
in  cafe  it  (I'.all  appear,  that  the  value  of  his  (hare  in  the  (hip 
and  merchandize  does  not  amount  to  the  full  fum  bor- 
rowed, fuch  borrower  (hall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  for 
fo  much  of  the  money  borrowed,  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on 
■the  (hip  or  merchandize,  with  lawful  interell  for  the  fame, 
togetlier  with  the  infurance  and  all  other  charges,  to  the 
•proportion  which  the  money  not  laid  out  (hall  bear  to  the 
whole  money  lent,  notwithllanding  the  (hip  and  merchandize 
be  totally  loft.  And,  in  all  adlions  brought  by  the  infured, 
the  plaintiff,  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  (hall,  within  15  days 
after  -he  (hall  be  required  fo  to  do,  in  writing,  by  the  de- 
fendant, or  his  attorney  or  agent,  declare  in  writing  what 
fum  or  fums  he  hath  infured  or  caufed  to  be  infured  in  the 
whole,  and  what  fums  he  hath  borrowed,  at  refpondentia 
or  bottomry,  for  the  voyage,  or  any  part  of  the  voyage  in 
•queftion. 

Whenever  advice  is  received  of  the  lofs  of  a (liip  or 
goods  infured,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  infurers, 
and  the  vouchers  produced  ; and  if  they  are  fatisfied,  they 
will  pay  the  money  : but  if  they  have  caufe  to  fcruple  the 
•doing  it,  the  infured  muft  (lay  till  the  infurer  can  obtain  a 
more  fatisfailory  account ; but  if  nothing  be  heard  of  the 
■fhip  in  any  reafonab'e  time,  tlie  infurers  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  money  agreed  upon. 

In  adjulling  a lofs,  the  quantity  of  damage  for  which  the 
■underwriters  are  refponfible  is  firft  to  be  alcertaiued  ; and 
■the  next  point  to  be  fettled  is  by  what  rule  this  (liall  be 
•.appretiated.  The  adjuftment  is  ufually  indorfed  on  the 
policy  and  figned  by  the  underwriters.  When  the  lofs  is 
admitted  to  be  total,  and  the  policy  is  a valued  one,  the 
infured  is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  fum  infured,  fubjedl 
to  fuch  dedudlions  as  may  have  been  agreed  by  the  policy 
to  be  made  in  cafe  of  lofs.  It  is  merely  in  refpedl  of  total 
lofs  th.tt  any  difference  fubfifts  between  an  open  and  a valued 
policy.  Upon  the  latter  the  value  is  admitted,  and  the  in- 
fur.ed  has  only  to  prove,  if  the  infurance  was  on  goods,  that 


the  goods  valued  weft  on  board.  Upon  an  open  policy* 
it  is  necCffary  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  goods  were  on 
board,  but  alfo  the  value  of  them,  which  the  infurers,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  the  fum  infured,  are  bound  t-j  pay. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a partial  lofs,  the  amount  of  the  lofs 
(hould  be  afeertained  in  both  kinds  of  policy.  When  a 
part  of  the  goods  infured  is  faved,  and  this  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  freight,  the  jiradlice  is  to  dedudl  the  freight 
from  the  falvage,  and  to  ellimate  the  lofs  by  the  difference  ; 
but  when  the  freight  exceeds  the  falvage,  then  it  is  a total 
lofs.  If  the  goods  infured  are  damaged  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  (uch 
damage,  which  is  done  by  taking  the  value  of  the  goods, 
in  their  damaged  (late,  from  the  prime  coll,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  lofs.  If  feveral  articles  be  in- 
fured for  one  entire  fum,  but  with  a diftindl  valuation  to 
each,  and  only  one  be  fent  in  ri(]<,  and  if  that  one  be  loft, 
the  infured  (hall  recover  fuch  a proportion  of  the  fum  in- 
fured as  the  value  of  that  article  bore  to  the  value  of  the 
whole.  If  the  policy  has  a claufe,  to  be  free  of  average 
from  a particular  ride,  under  fo  much  per  cent,  and  a lofs 
occafioned  by  that  rifle  takes  place,  the  proportion  which 
the  lofs  bears  to  the  cargo  muft  be  calculated  upon  the 
cargo  which  was  on  board  when  tlie  lofs  happened,  not 
upon  that  which  was  on  board  at  any  other  time.  With 
refpedl  to  the  valuation  of  goods  infured,  there  has  been 
a difference  of  opinion  ; fome  contending  for  the  prime  coll, 
others  for  the  current  price  at  the  time  of  lols  ; fome 
again  infilling  on  the  price  at  the  time  and  place  of  (hipping 
the  goods,  others  on  the  price  at  the  port  of  difeharge.  In 
England,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  to  ellimate  a total  lofs,  not  by  any  fuppoff  J price 
which  the  goods  might  have  been  deemed  worth  at  the 
time  of  the  lofs,  or  for  which  they  might  have  been  fold, 
if  they  had  reached  the  market  for  wliich  they  were  deftined ; 
but  according  to  the  prime  cod,  that  is,  the  invoice  price, 
and  all  duties  and  expences  till  they  are  put  on  board, 
together  with  the  premium  of  infurance.  Tlie  value  is 
never  affcdled  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  market,  nor  by  the 
courfe  of  exchange.  A fhip  is  valued  at  the  fum  (he 
is  worth  at  the  time  when  (he  fails  on  the  voyage  infured, 
including  the  expence  of  repairs,  the  value  of  her  furniture, 
provifions  and  (lores,  ihe  money  advanced  to  the  failors, 
and,  in  general,  every  expence  of  the  out- fit,  to  which  is 
added  the  premium  of  infurance.  A partial  lofs  upon 
either  (hip  or  goods  is  that  proportion  of  the  prime  co(l, 
which  is  equal  to  tlie  diminution  in  value  occafioned  by 
the  damage.  An  adjuftment,  being  indorfed  on  the  policy 
and  figned  by  the  underwriters,  with  a promife  to  pay  in 
a given  time,  is  prima  facie  evidence  againft  them,  and 
amounts  to  an  admiftion  of  all  the  fadls  neceffary  to  be 
proved  by  the  infured  to  entitle  him  to  recover  in  an  aftion 
on  the  policy.  It  is  like  a note  of  hand,  and  being  proved, 
the  infured  has  no  occalion  for  furtlier  proof.  An  ad- 
juftment, however,  may  be  impeached  by  fliewing  that  the 
underwriter  was  induced  to  fign  it  by  fome  fraud  or  con- 
cealment, or  by  fome  mifconception  of  the  law  or  fadl  ; 
but  this  muft  he  done  by  evidence,  and  not  by  doubts  or 
furmifes  after  the  time  for  payment  is  come. 

If  it  be  inquired,  under  what  circunillances  the  infured 
(liall  be  entitled  to  demand  a return  of  premium,  the  par- 
ticular cafes  are  as  follow.  In  general,  the  premium  ought 
to  be  returned,  when  the  contradl  is  void  ph  initio;  that  is, 
either  for  want  of  interell  in  the  infured,  or  becaufe  the  in- 
furance is  illegal,  or  on  account  t>f  fraud  on  the  one  fide  or 
the  other.  However,  upon  a wager-policy  the  infured  can- 
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r.ot  recover  back  the  premium’,  at  Icaft  after  the  rifk  is  run. 
I9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  But  before  the  rifle  is  run,  and  while 
the  contrail  is  executory,  the  infured  may  recover  back  tlie 
promium.  If  the  contrail  be  void,  as  being  a re-infurance, 
within  the  above  cited  ftatute,  the  infured  fliall  not  be  intitled 
toarcturiTof  premium.  If,  under  any  circumdance.s,  the 
infurer  miglit,  at  any  time,  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
the  whole  fum  infured,  the  premium  is  earned,  and  he  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  return  any  part  of  it.  Although  an  in- 
furance  to  protcil  trading  with  the  enemy  is  void,  yet  the 
infured  fhall  not  recover  back  the  premium.  In  the  cafe  of 
fraud  likewife  on  the  part  of  the  infurers,  the  premium  fhall 
be  returned.  However  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  the 
infurer  be  bound  to  return  the  premium,  in  a cafe  where 
fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  infured.  Tlie  court  of 
chancery,  in  two  inflances,  ordered  a return  of  premium 
where  the  policie.s  were  declared  void  for  fraud  committed 
by  the  infured.  The  courts  now  hold  a contrary  doctrine. 
As  to  the  commencement  of  the  rifk,  the  rule  in  England 
is,  that  where  the  rifk  has  not  been  begun,  whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  fault,  pleafure,  or  will  of  the  infured,  or  to 
any  other  caufe,  the  premium  fliall  be  returned.  But  if  the 
infuranccs  be  upon  a voyage,  diiilible  into  feveral  diftinft 
rifks,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  into  feveral  diftinft 
voyages,  the  premium  may  be  apportioned,  according  to 
thefe  feveral  rifks  ; and  if  one  or  more  of  thefc  riflts  fliould 
not  have  been  commenced,  the  proportion  of  premium  ap- 
jilicable  to  thofe  parts  fliall  be  returned..  But  if  the  rifle  be 
entire  and  be  once  commenced,  there  fliall  be  no  return.  If 
part  of  the  premium  is  to  be  returned  upon-  the  performance 
of  fonic  fUpubtion  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  this 
lhall  be  returned,  though  the  infurer  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
partial  Ibfs.  As  the  infurer  can  never,  by  his  own  adt,  dif- 
charge  himfelf  from  the  cixitradl,  it  feems  reafonable,  that, 
where  the  infured  thinks  proper  to  put  a flop  to  the  adven- 
ture, and  prevent  the  rilk  from  ever  commencing,  he  fhould' 
make  fo me  compenfation  to  the  infurer  for  his  trouble  and 
difappointment  ; it  is  therefore  the  general  cultom  in  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe,  to  allow  him  to  retain  one- 
half  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  adlions  on  policies  of  infurance,  the 
foie  jnrifdiclion  belongs  to  the  courts  of  conimo:>  law  j, 
and  the  proper  form  of  aftion  againfl  private  under- 
writers, is  fpecial  “ Affumpfit whicii.  fee.  The  two 
infurance  companies,  being  corporations,  can  do  no  adl 
hut  by  deed  under  their  common  fcals.  Their  policies  of 
infurance,  being  under  feal,  no  adlion  of  “ AJTumpfit”  will 
lie  upon  them,  but  only  debt  of  covenant.  See  flat.  6 Geo.  I. 
c.  1 8,  and  S Geo.  I.  c.  30.  The  evidence  generally  adduced 
on-  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  is  reducible  to  the  following 
heads,  viz.-,  proof  of  the  contradl,  payment  of  the  premium, 
interell  of  the  infured,  performance  of  warranties  and  lofs. 
For  a further  detail  of  thefe  and  other  particulars,  relating 
to  matters  of  infurance,.  and  the  determinations  of  judges 
and  courts  of  law  in  illullration  and  confirmation  of  them, 
fee  “ A Trcatife  on  the  Law  of  Infurance,”  by  Samuel 
Marfhall,  ferjeant  at  Law,  in  2 vols.  Lond.  1802.  Oil  tJiis 
fubjeiSli  fee  farther  under  B.vrratuy,  Ir.furance  BitOKER.s, 
Duviatiox,  Policy,  Salvage,  Undekw  kh  ers,  and 
WAiiRANTY.  Sec  alfo  Bottovrv  and  Responuentia. 

l .sstiii  wcT,  uprn  Lives i is.  a contraft  by  which  tlw  in- 
furer, in  conlidcration  of  a certain  premium,  either  in  a 
grols  fmrv  or  bv  annual  payments,  .undertakes  to  pay  the 
perfon,  for  wl.  • benefit  the  infurance  is  made,  a Ilipulatcd 
fum  of  money,  or  an  equivalent  annuity,  upon  the  death  of 
llic  perfou  whofe  life  is  irdured,  wlicncver  this  fhall  Iiappcn, 


if  the  infurance  be  for  tlic  wliolc  life,  or  in  cafe  this 
happen  within  a certain  period,  if  the  infurance  be  for  a 
limited  time.  For  the  principles  on  which  this  kind  of  in- 
furance is  made,  and  otlier  particulars  relating  to  it,  fee  the 
article  A.s.suraxce.  It  is  generally  a condition  or  war- 
ranty, in  infurances  upon  lives,  either  inferted  in  the  policy, 
or  contained  in  a declaration  or  agreement  figned  by  the 
infured,  that  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  meant  to  be  infured 
has  not  any  diforder  which  tends  to  tlie  fliortening  of  life  ; 
that  he  has,  or  has  not,  had  the  fmall-pox  ; and  th.at  his  age 
does  not  exceed  fo  many  years  ; that  this  declaration  fliall 
be  the  bafis  of  the  contraA  between  the  infurers  and  the 
infured ; and  that  if  any  untrue  averment  be  contained 
therein,  the  contrafl  fliall  be  void,  and  all  money  paid  on 
account  of  the  infurance  forfeited.  As  this  declaration  is  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  written  contra6l,  amounting  to  a 
warranty,  it  behoves  every  perfon  who  makes  an  infurance 
upon  a life,  to  be  very  circumfpe£l  in  afeertaining  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  which  it  contains;  becaufe  upon  that  the 
validity  of  the  contraft  muft  depend.  When  there  is  no 
warranty,  the  infurer  takes  the  rifle  upon  himfelf,  whatever 
may  be  the  ftate  of  health  of  the  perfon  whofe  life  is  infured, 
unlefs  there  be  fome  fraudulent  raifreprefentation  or  conceal- 
ment. 

In  order  to  check  the  fpirit  of  gaming,  which  is  ready  to 
avail  itfelf  of  infurance  upon  lives,  it  is  enabled  by  flat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  ^ I,  that  no  infurance  fliall  be  made  by 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  on  the 
life  or  lives  of  any  perfon  or  perfons,  or  on  any  other  event 
or  events  whatever,  wherein  the  perfon  or  perfons,  for  whofe 
ufe  or  benefit,  or  on  whofe  account,  fuch  policy" or  policies 
fliall  be  made,  fliall  have  no  iiitercft,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering ; and  that  every  infurance  made  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  fliall  be  null  and  void  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever ; and  that  it  fliall  not  be 
lawful  to.  make  any  policy  or  policies  on  the  life  or  lives  of 
any  perfon -or  perfons,  or  other  event  or  events;  without 
infertiug  in  fuch  policy  or  policies  the  name  or  names  of  the 
perfon  or  perfons  interelted  therein,  or  for  what  ufe  or  be- 
nefit, oi-  on  whofe  account,  fuch  policy  is  fomade  or  under- 
wrote; — andtliatin  all  cafes  where  the  infured  hath  an  interefl: 
in  .fuch  life  or  lives,  event  or  events,  no  greater  fum  fliall  be 
recovered,  or  received  from  the  infurer  or  infurers,  -than  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  intereft  of  the  infured  in  fuch  life  or 
lives,  or  other  event  or  events.  This  aft  extends  to  every 
fpecies  of  infurance  except  marine  infurances,  which  are 
exprcfsly  excepted.  Tlie  different  infurance  companies  an- 
nex to  the  contraft  certain  conditions  or  exceptions.  For 
thofe  of  the  “ Royal  Exchange  Affurance”  (fee  A.s- 
SUUAN’CE.)  The  fame  exceptions  arc  adopted  by  the  “ Wefl- 
minfter  Society.”  The  “ Equitable  Affurance,”  and  the’ 
P.elican  Eife-infurance,”  adopt  the  fame  exceptions,  only 
omitting,  tiib  wor-tl  ‘‘‘duelling,”  cven  vvhere  the  party  infurcs 
his  own  life.  Other  focietics  for  infurance  on  lives,  fuch  as 
the  “ Rock  Infurance  Society,”  See.  have  been  more 
recently  ellabliflied,  and  infurances  of  this  kind  are  made  by 
fome  of  thofe  focietics,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
article-. 

I'lie  focietics -. w'luch  reftricl'  themfelves  to  infurance  on 
lives  are  the  following  ; viz.  the  “ Amicable  Society,”  in- 
corporated by,^  royal  cliarter  of  queen  Anne  in  1706,  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  grant  of.  two  fubfequent  cliarters  in  i 730  and 
in  1790,  and  further  improved  under  the  powers  conferred’ 
by  a new  charter  in  1807.  By  virtue  of  this  charter,  pcifons 
are  admitted  to  infure  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  others, 
in  whicli  they  may  have  an  interell,  on  the  following  paymentii ; 

Tabla 


INSURANCE, 


Table  for  the  whole  of  life,  for  each  (hare,  amounting  to 
I Sol.  ivith  fuel)  addition  as  the  circumjlances  of  the  year  may 
produce,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  the  infured. 


Age. 

Premium 

on 

A'iraiffion. 

Annual 

Contribu- 

tion. 

Age. 

Premium 

on 

Aclmiffion. 

Annuil 

Contribu- 

tion. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

8 to  14 

I 

1 1 

0 

3 

8 6 

41 

2 

6 

0 

6 

1 1 

0 

15 

I 

1 1 

6 

3 

10  6 

42 

2 

6 

6 

6 

>5 

0 

16 

r 

12 

0 

3 

12  6 

43 

2 

7 

0 

6 

19 

0 

17 

I 

12 

6 

3 

15  0 

44 

2 

8 

0 

7 

3 

0 

18 

I 

*3 

0 

3 

17  0 

45 

2 

9 

0 

7 

7 

0 

W 

I 

0 

3 

19  0 

46 

2 

9 

6 

7 

1 1 

6 

20 

I 

*4 

6 

4 

0 6 

47 

2 

10 

6 

7 

16 

0 

21 

1 

15 

0 

4 

2 0 

48 

2 

1 1 

0 

8 

I 

6 

22 

I 

>5 

6 

4 

4 0 

49 

2 

12 

0 

8 

7 

0 

23 

I 

16 

0 

4 

5 6 

50 

2 

13 

0 

8 

12 

0 

24 

I 

16 

6 

4 

7 0 

51 

2 

14 

0 

8 

18 

0 

25 

I 

17 

0 

4 

9 0 

52 

2 

H 

6 

9 

4 

0 

26 

I 

17 

6 

4 

II  0 

53 

2 

15 

6 

9 

10 

0 

27 

I 

18 

0 

4 

13  0 

54 

2 

16 

0 

9 

17 

0 

28 

I 

18 

6 

4 

15  0 

55 

2 

16 

6 

10 

4 

0 

29 

I 

19 

0 

4 

17  0 

5^> 

2 

17 

6 

10 

II 

0 

30 

I 

19 

6 

4 

19  0 

57 

2 

18 

6 

10 

19 

0 

31 

2 

0 

0 

5 

I 6 

5« 

2 

19 

6 

1 1 

7 

6 

32 

2 

0 

6 

5 

4 0 

59 

3 

0 

6 

1 1 

16 

6 

33 

2 

I 

0 

5 

6 0 

60 

3 

I 

6 

T2 

6 

0 

34 

2 

I 

6 

5 

9 0 

61 

3 

2 

6 

12 

16 

0 

35 

2 

2 

6 

5 

1 1 6 

62 

3 

3 

6 

13 

7 

0 

36 

X 

3 

0 

5 

14  6 

63 

3 

4 

6 

13 

19 

0 

37 

2 

3 

6 

5 

17  6 

64 

3 

5 

6 

H 

II 

6 

3« 

2 

4 

0 

6 

I 0 

65 

3 

6 

6 

15 

6 

0 

39 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 0 

66 

3 

7 

6 

16 

I 

0 

40 

2 

5 

0 

6 

7 6 

67 

3 

8 

6 

16 

17 

6 

The  whole  of  the  annual  contributions  for  every  (hare 
granted  previous  to  the  lail  charter,  and  feven  eighths  of  the 
contributions  on  (hares  fubfequently  granted,  are  to  be  di- 
vided every  year  amongft  the  claimants  by  deaths  which  hap- 
pen in  that  year : a principle  of  divifion,  which  is  calculated, 
in  the  general  courfe  of  things,  to  raife  each  claim  con- 
fiderably  above  i8o/.  which  mm  at  leaft  the  corporation 
engages  each  (liare  (hall  produce  to  the  claimant.  See  As- 
surance. 

The  “ Society  for  Equitable  AlTurances  on  Lives  andSur- 
vivorfhips”  was  eftablifhed  by  deed,  inrolled  in  his  raajefty’s 
court  of  king’s  bench,  Weftminfter.  For  an  account  of 
this  fociety,  which  has  acquired  high  reputation,  under  the 
condudl  of  its  prefent  adluary,  William  Morgan,  efq.  fee 
Assurance.  The '‘Weftminfter  Life  Infurance  Office”  was 
eftabliihed  in  1792.  The  “ Pelican  Office”  for  infurance  of 
lives,  granting  annuities  and  endowment  of  children,  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  year  1797.  The  “ Rock  Life  AlTurance 
Company”  was  inftituted  in  1806,  on  a principle  different 
from  that  of  any  fociety  hitherto  eftablifhed  for  the  a(furance 
of  a fum  to  the  reprefentatives  of  a perfon  affured.  The 
company  confifts  of  a number  of  proprietors,  poffeffing  a 
capital  flock  of  one  million  ; and  each  proprietor  is  under 
the  neceffity  of  affuring  a fum  on  his  own  life,  if  accepted 


by  the  direftors  ; or  on  that  of  an  approved  nominee,  to 
the  amount  of  one  quarter  of  the  ftock  in  his  name.  Thus 
by  affuring  each  other’s  lives,  the  proprietors  have  a mutual 
intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  fociety,  and  are  engaged  to 
each  other  to  take  care  that  no  improper  life,  with  their 
knowledge,  be  admitted  into  it.  By  the  mode  of  affuring 
property  in  this  fociety,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  affured 
receive  a certain  fum  at  his  deceafe,  and  whatever  addition 
may  have  been  affigned  to  that  fum  by  the  previous  refolu- 
tion  of  the  fociety,  agreeably  to  its  deed  of  fettlement. 
The  perfons  who  affure  in  this  office  are  not  all  partners ; 
they  are  not  all  refponfible  for  the  payment  of  the  fum  af- 
fured to  each  individual.  The  affured  are  either  proprietors 
or  non-proprietors.  The  proprietors  are  anfwerable  each 
to  a certain  amount ; they  lay  down  a certain  fum,  and 
form  a determinate  capital  to  anfvver  all  contingencies,  and 
by  thus  forming  a capital,  they  are  enabled  to  make  a due 
affignment  of  the  fum  to  be  added  at  different  periods  to 
various  policies  of  affurance.  The  affured  non-proprietors 
have  no  (liare  in  the  ride  : they  pay  down  definite  premiums, 
which  affure  to  the  reprefentatives  the  fum  affured,  and 
who  partake  equally  with  proprietors  in  the  addition  which 
may  be  made  at  different  periods  to  each  policy.  The  fe- 
curity  for  the  payment  of  that  fum  is  the  capital  ftock  of 
the  company  and  the  amount  of  all  the  premiums,  with  the 
intereft  upon  them.  Such  a fecurity,  it  is  faid,  may  be 
deemed  as  a “ rock,”  whence  we  apprehend  the  company 
derives  its  appellation  ; for  the  transfer  of  (hares  will  produce 
a continual  renovation  of  policies,  which,  with  the  capital 
of  the  company,  and  the  amount  of  annual  payments  from 
affurances,  will  form  an  increafingfund,  adequate  to  every 
purpofe  of  profit  and  fecurity.  The  charadler  of  William, 
Frend,  efq.  the  actuary  of  this  fociety,  as  a mathematician, 
is  well  known.  The  “ Provident  Life  Inftitution”  was 
eftablilhed  in  1 806.  In  the  fame  year  was  alfo  eftablilhed 
the  “ Philanthropic  Annuity  Inftitution  the  objeA  of 
which  is  to  enable  thofe,  who  wi(h  to  raife  an  immediate  fum 
of  money  by  the  grant  of  annuities,  or  to  inveft  money  for 
the  purpofe  of  accumulation,  to  do  it  on  the  mod  advan- 
tageous terms  fuited  to  the  various  circumftances  and  contin- 
gencies of  life  ; and  alfo  to  provide  endowments  for  children, 
&c.  The  inveftment  of  money  in  this  inftitution  may  be 
made  in  three  different  ways  : i ft,  by  paying  a certain  fum 
of  money  down,  to  receive  an  annuity,  to  commence  imme- 
diately : 2dly,  by  paying  down  a certain  fum  of  money,  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity,  to  commence  at  a future  time ; and,3dly,  by 
paying  a fum  of  money  at  particular  periods,  to  receive  back 
a fum,  or  an  annuity  when  the  inveftor  requires  it.  The 
“ London  Life  Affociation”  for  the  affurance  of  lives,  con- 
fifts of  perfons  infuring  their  refpe£live  lives  for  the  whole 
term  of  life  ; and  the  members  become,  to  the  amount  of 
their  policies,  mutual  affurers  to  one  other.  The  fociety 
alfo  undertakes  every  defeription  of  affurance  on  the  lives  of 
perfons,  not  members  ; and  it  is  part  of  its  plan  to  make 
endowments,  and  to  grant  and  purchafe  annuities,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  aft  of  parliament  of  the  47th  Geo.  III.  c.  32.. 
The  diftinguiftiing  principle  of  this  fociety  is,  that  the  bene- 
fits refulting  from  its  tranfaftions  (hall  be  enjoyed  by  the 
members,  during  life,  fo  as  to  render  life  affurance  as  eafy  to 
the  affured,  as  a due  regard  to  fecurity  will  admit.  The 
“ Royal  Exchange  Affurance  Annuity  Company”  has  been 
already  mentioned  under  the  article  Assurance  : but  in 
May  1803,  the  following  table  of  rates  was  formed  : 


A Table 
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A Tabic  of  Rate*  of  the  Royal-Exchange  AlTurance  Annuity  Company. 

Single  Lives.  Joint  Lives  and  the  Survivor. 


.Age. 

Years 

Pur- 

chafe. 

|>erCent. 
pot  Ann. 

Age. 

Years 

Pur- 

chafe. 

perClent. 

ptrAnn. 

Age 

Years 

Pur- 

chafe. 

perCeiit 

perAun. 

£.  s. 

£.  s. 

£.  s. 

3 

16,39 

6 

2 

30 

15.87 

6 

6 

157 

11,63 

8 

12 

4 

16,66 

6 

0 

3> 

15.87 

6 

6 

158 

11.36 

8 

16 

5 

16,95 

5 

18 

32 

15.62 

6 

8 

I59 

1 1, 1 1 

9 

0 

6 

16,95 

5 

18 

33 

15.62 

6 

8 

!6o 

10,87 

9 

4 

7 

I7>24 

s 

16 

34 

15.38 

6 

10 

|6i 

10,63 

9 

8 

8 

17,24 

5 

16 

35 

15.38 

6 

10 

|62 

10,41 

9 

12 

9 

17.24 

5 

16 

36 

15.15 

6 

12 

[63 

10,20 

9 

16 

10 

17.24 

5 

16 

37 

15.15 

6 

12 

64 

10,00 

to 

0 

1 1 

17.24 

S 

i6 

38 

14.92 

6 

14 

65 

9,80 

xo 

4 

12 

17.24 

S 

16 

39 

14,92 

6 

14 

^66 

9.61 

10 

8 

13 

17,24 

5 

16 

40 

14,70 

6 

16 

67 

9.43 

to 

12 

14 

16,95 

5 

18 

!4i 

14.49 

6 

18 

68 

9.25 

10 

16 

16,95 

S 

18 

: 42 

14,2^ 

7 

0 

69 

9,00 

II 

2 

16 

16,95 

5 

18 

43 

14,08 

7 

2 

70 

8.77 

1 1 

8 

17 

16,95 

5 

18 

: 44 

13.88 

7 

4 

8.54 

1 1 

14 

18 

16,66 

6 

0 

45 

13.70 

7 

6 

72 

8.33 

12 

0 

19 

16,66 

6 

0 

46 

13.51 

7 

8 

73 

8,13 

12 

6 

20 

16,66 

6 

0 

47 

13.33 

7 

10 

I74 

7.93 

12 

12 

21 

16,66 

6 

0 

48 

13.15 

7 

12 

75 

7.75 

12 

18 

22 

16,39 

6 

2 

49 

12,98 

7 

14 

I76 

7.57 

13 

4 

23 

16.39 

6 

2 

5° 

12,82 

7 

16 

77 

7.40 

13 

to 

24 

16,39 

6 

2 

51 

12,65 

7 

18 

78 

7.24 

13 

16 

25 

16,39 

6 

2 

52 

12,50 

8 

0 

79 

7.09 

•4 

2 

26 

16,12 

6 

4 

53 

12.34 

8 

2 

80 

6,94 

14 

8 

27 

16,12 

6 

4 

54 

12,19 

8 

4 

upwards  0,94 

14 

8 

28 

16,12 

6 

4 

55 

12,05 

8 

6 

29 

15.87 

6 

6 

56 

11,90 

8 

8 

InsL’RANCKS  agalnji  Fire,  are  founded  on  a contrail,  by 
vihieh  the  infurcr,  in  conlideration  of  a certain  premium, 
received  by  him,  cither  in  a grofs  fum,  or  by  annual  pay- 
ments, undertakes  to  indemnify  the  infured  againft  all  lofs 
or  damage  i^'hich  he  may  fultain  in  his  houfes  or  other  build- 
ings,  goods,  and  merchandize,  by  fire,  during  a limited  pe- 
riod  of  time.  Although  the  precife  time  of  the  introduilion 
of  this  kind  of  infurance  into  England  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained,  it  has  certainly  been  in  ufe  here  confiderably  more 
than  a century.  Of  late  years,  notwithllanding  a very 
heavy,  and  we  may  add  impolitic,  llamp-duty  impofed  on 
thefe  infuranccs,  they  have  very  generally,  not  to  fay  univer- 
fally,  prevailed  in  this  country  : particularly  in  I.ondon, 

and  other  cities  and  large  towns.  In  other  countries  they 
have  been  lefs  general,  and  more  recently  introduced.  The 
VoL.  XIX. 


Ages. 

Years 

Purchafe. 

per 

per 

Cent. 

Ann. 

1 Aces. 

Years 
Pu I chafe. 

per  Cent, 
per  Alin. 

£ 

s. 

1 

£ 

J. 

45&45 

15.87 

6 

6 

1 40*45 

16,66 

6 

0 

46 

46 

15,62 

6 

8 

! 50 

16,39 

6 

2 

47 

47 

15.38 

6 

10 

55 

16,12 

6 

4 

48 

48 

15.15 

6 

12 

60 

15.87 

6 

6 

49 

49 

14.92 

6 

14 

65 

15,62 

6 

8 

50 

5° 

14,70 

6 

16 

70 

15.38 

6 

10 

51 

51 

14.49 

6 

18 

75 

15.15 

6 

12 

52 

52 

14,28 

7 

0 

1 80 

14.92 

6 

14 

53 

53 

14,08 

7 

t 

45*50 

15.38 

6 

10 

54 

54 

13.88 

7 

4 

55 

15.15 

6 

12 

55 

55 

13.70 

7 

6 

1 60 

14.92 

6 

14 

56 

56 

13.51 

7 

8 

i-  65 

14,70 

6 

16 

57 

57 

13.33 

7 

10 

1 70 

14.49 

6 

18 

58 

58 

13.15 

7 

12 

i . 75 

14,28 

7 

0 

59 

59 

12,98 

7 

14 

! 80 

14,08 

7 

2 

60 

60 

12,18 

7 

16 

: 50*55 

14,28 

7 

0 

61 

61 

12,65 

7 

18 

1 60 

14,08 

7 

2 

62 

62 

12,50 

8 

0 

65 

13.88 

7 

4 

63 

63 

12,34 

8 

1 70 

13.70 

7 

6 

64 

64 

12,19 

8 

4 

75 

13.51 

7 

8 

65 

65 

12,05 

8 

6 

80 

13.33 

7 

10 

66 

66 

11,90 

8 

8 

! 55  &60 

13..33 

7 

10 

67 

67 

11,76 

8 

10 

; 

13.15 

7 

12 

68 

68 

11,63 

8 

12 

70 

12,98 

7 

14 

69 

69 

11.36 

8 

16 

75 

12,82 

7 

16 

70 

70 

11,11 

9 

0 

80 

12,65 

7 

18 

71 

71 

10,87 

9 

4 

60&65 

12,50 

8 

0 

72 

72 

10,63 

9 

8 

1 

12,34 

8 

2 

73 

73 

10,41 

9 

12 

75 

12,19 

8 

4 

74 

74 

10,20 

9 

16  s 

80 

11,90 

8 

8 

75 

75 

10,00 

10 

0 

65&  70 

11.63 

8 

12 

76 

76 

9,80 

10 

4 

75 

11.36 

8 

16 

77 

77 

9.52 

10 

10 

80 

1 1, 1 1 

9 

0 

78 

78 

9.25 

10 

16 

70&75 

10,63 

9 

8 

79 

79 

9,00 

II 

2 

80 

10,10 

9 

18 

80 

80 

8,69 

1 1 

10 

75&80 

9,61 

10 

8 

85 

8,00 

12 

10 

80&85 

8.47 

1 1 

16 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  annuities  are  receivable  in  quar- 
terly Payments. 


firc-oflFLce  at  Paris  is  faid  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  174^. 
In  Holland,  though  infurance  againft  fire  is  not  altogether 
unknown,  yet  few  people  feck  its  protediion ; becaufe 
they  rely  on  their  own  caution,  and  do  not  chufe  to  incur 
the  expcnce  of  any  greater  fecurity.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
confidently  aflerted,  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the 
cities  both  of  London  and  Amfterdam,  that  after  making 
all  fair  allowances,  there  is,  upon  an  average,  more  property 
deftroyed  by  fire  ia  the  former  in  one  year  than  in  the  latter 
in  feven  years.  Some  perfons  have  charged  many,  of  the 
fires  that  occur  in  London  and  its  vicinity  on  infurance  : 
but  though  negligence  and  fraud  may  in  fome  inftances  de- 
rive encouragement  from  this  eftabliftimcnt,  the  benefits  muft 
be  allowed  far  to  overbalance  the  mifcl'.iefs  of  which  it  is, 
dircdlly  or  indireftly,  produ£live.  In  Loudon  and  other 
E e parts 


INSURANCE. 


parts  of  the  kingdom,  companies  or  focieties  for  infuranccs 
againft  fire  have  been  very  numerous  ; and  their  number  has 
poflibly  been  augmented  by  the  emoluments  that  accrue  to 
thofe  who  eftablifh  and  conduft  them.  Some  of  thefe  arc 
called  “ Contribution  Societies,”  in  which  every  perfon  in- 
fured  becomes  a member  or  proprietor,  participating  in 
profit  and  lofs.  Such  are  the  “ Hand  in  Hand,”  and  the 
“ Weftminiter”  fire-offices,  for  the  infurance  of  houfcs  and 
other  buildings  ; and  the  “Union”  fire-office,  for  infu- 
rance of  goods.  The  other  companies  infure  both  houfes 
and  goods  at  their  own  rifk.  Of  thefe  tlie  principal  are 
the  “ London”  and  “ Royal-Exchange”  Affurance  Cor- 
pofations,  the  “ Sun,”  the  “ Phoenix,”  and  the  “ Britifh” 
fire-offices. 

As  to  the  duties  to  which  this  contrail  is  liable,  the  Hat. 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  ^ 23.  repeals  all  the  former  flamp- 
dutics  impofed  on  po'icies  of  infurance  againft  fire  ; and 
(by  ^ 24.)  impofes  on  every  policy,  in  lieu  thereof,  a new 
duty  of  three Jlnllings,  where  the  fum  infured  is  under  1000/., 
and  of  fix  JInllings  where  the  fum  infured  amounts  to  icco/. 
or  upwards.  7\nd  by  the  Hat.  44  Geo.  III.  a duty  of  ttvo 
flnll'mgs  ani!  fixpence  per  cent,  per  anrnm  is  to  be  levied  on 
property  infured  againft  fire.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  infurances  againft  fire  are  often  made  to  a large  amount 
upon  property  of  very  fmall  value  ; this  can  only  be  done 
with  a fraudulent  view,  and  a premeditated  fire  muft  be  the 
uecefTary  confequences.  Such  practices  require  caution  in 
the  infurers,  ought  to  be  reftrained,  and  when  they  occur 
feverely  punifhed.  If  there  be  feveral  infurances  on  the 
fame  property  in  different  offices,  each  office  fliould  have 
notice,  that  the  fam.e  may  he  allowed  by  indorfement  on  the 
policy ; in  order  that  each  office  may  bear  its  rateable  pro- 
portion of  any  lofs  that  may  happen.  But  unlefs  fuch 
notice  be  given  to  the  office  where  another  infurance  is 
made  on  the  fame  effedls,  the  infurance  made  without  fuch 
notice  will  be  void.  In  general,  the  rifle  commences  from 
the  lignlng  of  the  policy,  unlefs  fame  other  time  be  fpe- 
cified  ; and  it  will  of  courfe  end  with  the  term  for  which 
it  is  made.  Infurances  againft  fire  are,  in  general,  either 
annual  or  for  a term  of  feven  years,  at  an  annual  premium  ; 
and  the  offices,  as  an  indulgence  to  the  infured,  generally 
allow  fifteen  days  from  the  expiration  of  each  year  for  tlie 
payment  of  the  premium  for  the  next  fucceeding  year. 
But  the  infured  has  alv/ays  been  confidered  as  being  under 
the  protfcdtion  of  the  policy  till  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen 
days,  provided  the  premium  were  paid  within  that  time. 
Several  offices  now  hold  themfelves  liable  for  any  lois  during 
tlie  fifteen  days  that  are  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the 
renewed  premium  upon  annual  policies,  and  others  for  a 
longer  period  ; but  every  policy  for  a fhorter  period  than 
a year  ceafes  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  dav 
that  is  mentioned  in  it.  A policy  of  infurance,  being  a 
chofe  in  adkion,  is,  in  ftridtnefs,  not  affiguable  at  law  ; but 
it  may  be  affigned  in  equity.  However,  the  mere  affign- 
ment  of  the  policy  would  be  of  little  avail  without  an 
affigninent  of  the  fubjeft-mattcr  of  the  infurance  alfo.  In 
the  printed  propofals  of  all  the  offices,  it  is  declared,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  an  infured,  his  intcreft  in  the  policy  fliall 
be  continued  to  bis  reprefeiitative  to  whom  the  prcpeity 
infured  bedongs,  provided  that  fuch  reprefentative,  before 
any  new  payment  be  made,  procure  his  right  to  be  indorlcd 
on  the  policy  at  the  office.  The  politics  of  the  Contribiuion 
Societies,  mi%.  the  “ Hand  in  Hand,”  “ Union,”  and 
“ Weftminfter,”  may  be  affigned,  without  any  exprefs  per- 
miffion  from  the  refpedtive  offices  for  tliat  purpofe  ; and  it 
is  iufficient  if  the  affignment  be  brought  to  the  refpedtive 
*ificcs  to  be  entered.  But  the  other,  offices  give  notice, 


generally  upon  the  policy,  that  it  ffiall  be  of  no  force  If 
affigned,  unlefs  fuch  affignment  be  allowed  by  an  entry  in 
the  books  of  the  office,  or  indorfed  on  the  policy  : and 
hence  it  feems  to  be  a fettled  rule  in  all  the  offices,  not  to 
allow  any  transfer  of  any  policy  with.out  the  coufent  of  the 
managers.  If  an  aftignor  of  the  property  infured  under- 
take to  get  the  policy  transferred  to  the  affiignee,  he  will  be 
liable  to  an  aftion  for  ncgledling  to  do  it  ; even  thongli  his 
undertaking  was  nierL-ly  gratuitous.  For  the  proof  and 
recovering  of  lofs,  the  following  article  is  found  in  the  pro- 
pofals of  feveral  of  tlie  offices,  Snporting,  “ that  perfona 
infured  fuftaining  any  lofs  or  damage  by  fire,  are  fonlni  ith 
to  give  notice  thereof  at  the  office,  and,  as  fo«n  as  poffible 
afterwards,  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account  of  their  lofs 
and  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of ; and 
make  proof  of  the  fame  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  praefifed  in  the  faid  office  ; and  by  their 
books  of  accounts,  or  other  proper  vouchers,  as  ffiall  be 
reafonably  required  ; and  procure  a cer  iticate  under  tiie 
hands  of  the  minifter  and  churcinvardeas,  together  with 
fome  Ollier  reputable  ir-.liabilants  of  the  pariffi  not  concerned 
in  fuch  lofs,  importing,  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  ebaradter  and  circumftances  ot  the  perfon  or  perfons 
infured,  and  do  know,  or  verily  believe,  that  he,  file,  or 
they,  really  and  by  misfi  rtune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil 
praftice,  have  fuftained  by  fuch  fire  the  lofs  and  damage, 
as  his,  her,  or  their  lofs,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned. 
But  till  fuch  affidavit  or  certificate  of  fuch  infured’s  lofs 
ffi-.ili  be  Kiade  and  produced,  the  lufs-money  fliall  not  he 
payable.  And  if  there  appears  any  fraud  or  falfe  fwearing, 
fuch  fufferers  ftiall  he  exc'uded  all  benefit  by  their  policies.” 
In  the  policies  of  thefe  offices  the  infurers  undertake  to  pay 
the  lof:=,  not  exceeding  the  fum  infured,  “ according  to  the 
exafl  tenor  of  their  printed  propofals,”  defcribii.g  their 
propofals  by  their  ref[)edfive  dates. 

Iiifurances  againft  iire  are  defenbed  in  the  plans  afad  pro- 
pofals of  the  different  focieties,  with  httle  variation,  as 
common,  hazardous,  and  douLly  hazardous  ; and  they  com- 
prehend buildings  and  goods.  Buifdings  fubjePt  to  common 
infurances  are  thofe  of  brick  or  ftone,  ftanding  alone,  or 
fepaiated  by  partition  walls,  and  covered  with  flate,  tile, 
copper,  lead,  or  iron,  with  brick  cliimnies  ; in  which  no 
haz;  rdous  trades  are  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods  de- 
pofited.  Goods  are  houfliold  goods,  in  private  dwellings, 
merchandize  and  flock,  not  hazardous,  in  brick  or  ftone 
buildings  as  above  deferihed,  and  in  wliich  no  hazardous 
trades  are  carried  on,  nor  hazardous  goods  depofited.  //u- 
zardous  inhmnces  comprehend  Imhnngs  of  timber  or  plafler, 
brick  and  timber,  or  brick  and  ftone,  not  having  party 
wT.lls  of  brick  or  ftone,  wherein  no  hazardous  trades  are 
carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods  depofited,  brick  or  ftone 
buildings  in  which  hazardous  trades  are  carried  on,  or  ha- 
zardous goods  depofited  ; alfo  thatched  barns  and  oiit-houfes 
(having  no  •chimnies,  or  adjoining  to  any  building  having 
a chimney),  containing  farmer's  fleck  or  implements  of 
hufbandry  : likewife  all  fhops  and  warehoufes  which  have 
German  or  metal  floves  with  pipes.  Co.ds  fuhjeCt  to  the 
fame  kind  of  infurance  are  the  ilocic  and  goods  of  bread- 
bakers,  brewers,  vinegar  and  fweet-inakers,  printers,  liot- 
preffers  and  calcndcrcrs.,  carpenters,  chem.ifts,  coach-makers, 
colour-men,  coopers,  hemp  and  flax-dreffers,  innholder,'--, 
maltlionfes,  oil  Icather-drefiers,  fliip  and  tallow-chandlers, 
liable-keepers,  pawn-brokers,  hemp,  flax,  pitcli,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, rofin,  tallow,  hay,  flraw,  and  all  manner  of  fod- 
der, and  corn  imtlirafhed,  apothecaries’  fleck  ; alfo,  oil  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  as  merchandize  and  the  flock  in  timher- 
yai-ds.  Doully  infurances  comprehend 

which 
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are  tliatclied,  alfo  timlier  or  plafler  buildings,  in 
■SA'bich  hazardous  poods  are  depofited,  or  hazardous  trades 
irarried  on  ; and  goods  or  ftock  in  thatched  dwellings  ; alfo 
^alt-petre,  working-perfumers,  tallow-mclters,  wax-chand- 
lers, fpermaceti  candle-makers,  and  rope-makers  in  brick 
aad  tiled  buildings,  boat-builders,  china,  glafs,  or  earthen 
\vares. 

The  Hand  in  Hand  Fire-office”  was  inftituted  in  the 
year  1696  ; and  its  terms  are,  for  common  infurances,  3000/. 
or  under,  zs  per  cent,  per  annum  : for  hazardous  infurances, 
3000/.  or  under,  per  cent,  per  annum  : for  doubly  hazard- 
ous \n^\'.TAC\cv%,  3000/  or  under,  c;s  per  cent,  per  annum.  If 
infurances  are  defired  for  any  larger  fums  than  are  fpe- 
cificd  in  the  table  of  premiums,  a fpecial  agreement  may  be 
made  for  the  fame,  and  alfo  for  particular  buildings,  goods, 
6iC.  not  included  in  the  fecond  and  third  articles  above 


enumerated.  Perfons  Infuring  in  %hls  office  are  allowed^ 
one  year’s  premium  and  duty,  and  muft;  pay  the  requifite 
premiums  and  depofit  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ride.  They  become  joint  proprietors  and  members  of 
the  fociety,  and  are  entitled  to  a proportionate  fliare  of  the 
profits. 

The  Union  Fire-office’’ was  inftituted  in  1714,  for  in- 
furing houfes  and  buildings,  goods,  merchandize,  and  ihips 
in  harbour,  in  dock,  or  while  building,  from  lofs  or  damage 
by  fire.  The  feptennial  infurances  are  allowed  one  year’s 
premium  and  duty,  and  become  proprietors,  partaking  of 
the  profits  of  the  fociety.  The  annual  or  Ihort  period  in- 
furers  are  completely  protefted  from  any  lofs  or  damage  by- 
fire,  or  from  any  call  or  contribution  towards  any  lofs  or 
damage  happening  to  others,  by  a very  ample  fund  wltidl 
has  been  raifed  for  that  purpofe. 


Table  of  Annual  Premiums. 
( Exclujive  of  Government  Duty.) 


Common. 

Hazardous. 

Doubly  Hazardous. 

£. 

On  fums  not  exceeding  3C00 
6000 

£.  s.  d. 

0 2 ol  , 

0 2 

£.  s.  d. 

0 3 O' 

0 4 O' 

■ per  cent.  ' 

'£.  s.  d. 
0 5 o' 
060 

■ per  cent. 

Larger  Sums  may  be  infured  by  fpecial  Agreement. 


No  charge  is  made  for  policies  of  300/.  and  upwards.  Farming  ftoek  maybe  infured  at  zs.  per  cent..  The  “ Royal 
Lxchange  Afturance,”  of  which  we  have  given  an  account,  as  far  as  it  is  a life-infurance  office,  under  Assurance,  infures 
alfo  from  lofs  or  damage  by  fire. 


Table  of  Annual  Premiums. 
(Not  Including  Duty.) 


Common  Alfuranccs. 

Hazardous  .Aflurances. 

Doubly  Hazardous  AlTuranres. 

Not  exceeding 
5000/. 

- Zs.  per  cent. 

Not  exceeding  7 

2000/.  1 IS.  per  cent. 

Not  exceeding  7 

2000/.  1 Ss- per  cent. 

Larger  Sums  may  be  affured  by  fpecial  Agreement ; and  Farming  Stock  at  zs.  per  cent. 


The  corporation  of  the  “ London  Afliirance”  infures  houfes  and  goods  from  fire,  and  alfo  infures  lives.  (See  Adsu. 
RANfE.)  The  premiums  are  as  follows  : 


Common  .AlTurances. 

Hazardous  AlTurances. 

Doubly  Hazardous. 

Sums  not  exceeding  7 . . 

, ° > zs.  per  cent. 

10,000/.  j s 

— ^ — above  io,oco/.  zs.  6d. 

Sums  not  exceeding  3000/.  gx.  od.  per  cent. 

Above  3000/.  and  not  exceeding  5000/.  ^s.  6d. 

Above  5000/.  4-r.  od. 

^s.  per  cent. 

Farming  Stock,  zs.  with 
average  claufe. 

C e 2 
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Perfons  alluring  for  fcven  years,  \nll  be  allowed  one  year’s  Premiums  of  alTurance  from  fire  for  fhips  in  harbo'i>v 
premium,  and  duty  ; for  fix  years,  lo  per  cent,  on  the  pre-  building,  or  repairing,  or  for  cargoes,  or  for  ve dels  and  other 
mium  ; for  live  years,  8/»fr  mi/.  ; for  four  years,  6 m;/.  y craft  employed  in  inland  navigation,  and  goods,  &c.  ladea 
for  three  years,  ^percent.  ; for  two  years,  2 per  cent.  thereon. 


For  one  Year. 

For  fix  Months. 

For  three  Montlis. 

£. 

j,  d. 

j.  d* 

s.  d. 

Sums  not  exceeding  10,000 

S 0 

2 6 

2 0 per  cent. 

Above  10,000 

4 0 

3 0 

2 6 

Five  per  cent,  difcount  allowed  on  premium.  The  premium 
on  goods,  hazardous  or  not  hazardous,  in  any  of  the  ware- 
houfes  or  flieds,  or  on  the  open  wharfs,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
port  of  London,  within  five  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
(the  Well  India  docks  excepted),  with  the  average  claufe, 
yj-.  per  cent,  y on  goods  not  hazardous,  fimilarly  fituated, 
3.1.  per  cent.  The  average  c'aufe,  fo  often  referred  to,  is  as 
follows  : It  is  agreed,  that  if  the  goods  allured  lhall  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  fum  allured,  and  the  fame  lhall  not  be 


totally  confumed,  the  infurer  lliall  only  be  liable  to  pay  fuch 
a proportion  of  the  lofs  as  the  fum  allured  fliuU  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
any  fire.  On  fums  of  300/.  and  upward,  the  policy  and 
mark  are  allowed  gratis. 

Ti'he  “ Sun  Fire-office”  was  eftablilhed  in  the  year  1710, 
and  infures  againll  lofs  or  damage  by  fire,  upon  the  follow, 
ing  terms. 


Table  of  Rates. 


Sums  not  exceeding  10,000 

6.000 

3.000 


Annual  Premiums  to  be  paid  for  Infurances. 


Common  . . . . 

Hazardous 

Doubly  Hazardous  . 


2s.  per  Cent. 
3r.  Ditto. 
^s.  Ditto. 


/ Sums  above  may  be  infured  by  Special 
f Agreement. 


Fanning  Stock,  on  any  Part  of  the  Farm,  infured  under  General  Policies,  without  the  Average-Claufe,  at  2s.  per  Cent. 
N.  B.  Any  barn,  or  other  out-building,  and  the  farming  Hock  therein,  may  be  infured  under  one  fum  : — premium  jr. 


Perfons  may  infure  for  more  years  than  one,  not  exceeding 
fcven  ; and,  in  ffich  cafe,  there  will  be  an  abatement  of  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound  per  annum,  on  the  premiums  agreed  for, 
for  every  year  except  the  firfl  : In  a common  infurance  of 
loool.  for  feven  years,  the  premium  to  be  paid,  by  the  table, 
will  be  feven /pounds,  in  which  the  fix-pence  in  the  pound 
per  annum  is  to  be  deduced  for  the  lalt  fix  years,  that  is, 
three  lliillings  and  fix-pence  per  annum,  which  amounts  to 
one  pound  one  Ihilling,  and  reduces  the  fum  to  be  paid  to 
five  pounds  nineteen  (hillings,  and  the  fame  in  proportion  for 
any  other  fum  or  number  of  years  ; and  perfons  infuring 
can  never  be  iubjedt  to  any  calls  or  contributions  to  make 
good  lolfcs. 

The  “ Sun  Life  Affurance  Society”  grants  annuities, 
makes  alTurances  on  lives  and  furvivors,  and  provides  for  the 
endowment  of  children  ; on  the  terms,  and  in  the  manner  of 
other  offices  for  infuring  lives. 

“ The  Wellminfter  Fire-office”  was  eftablilhed  in  the 
year  1717.  The  terms  are,  in  the  firft  clafs  of  common  in- 
furances, for  any  fum  not  exceeding  10,000/.,  2s.  per  cent, 
per  annum  ; in  the  fecond  clafs  of  hazardous  infurances,  for 
any  fum  not  exceeding  6000/.,  3X.  per  cent,  per  annum  ; in 
the  third  clafs  of  doubly  hazardous  infurances,  for  any  fum 
not  exceeding  3000/.,  yr.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  fourth 
clafs  includes  infurances  by  fpecial  agreement.  Every  fep- 
tennial  infurer  becomes  a member  of  the  fociety,  and  lhall 
be  allowed  one  year’s  premium ; he  will  alfo  have  a propor- 


tionable fhare  of  the  profits,  and  be  liable  to  contribute  to 
Ioffes,  but  not  to  exceed  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  firft  ; i yx.  on 
the  fecond  ; and  20x.  on  the  third  clafs  of  infurances. 

The  “ Phomix  Fire-office”  waseftablillied  in  1782  ; and 
its  premiums  are  for  common  infurances,  for  fums  not  ex- 
ceeding 3000/.,  2s.  per  cent,  per  annum  ; for  hazardous  in- 
furances, for  fimilar  fums,  3/.  per  cent,  per  annum  ; and  for 
double  hazardous  infurances,  the  fums  being  the  fame,  yx. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Hay  and  corn  in  barns  or  Hacks,  and 
other  farming  Itock,  may  be  infured  at  2s.  per  tent,  per  an- 
num. Ships,  barges,  and  all  kinds  of  water-craft  ; alfo, 
cargo  on  board  maybe  infured  at  J^s.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  fums  not  exceeding  3000/.  Infurances  on  larger  lums, 
and  on  goods.  See.  peculiarly  hazardous,,  may  be  effedled  by 
fpecial  agreement.  Perfons  chufing  to  infure  for  feven  years, 
will  be  charged  for  fix  years  only  ; and  for  any  number  of 
years,  more  or  lefs  than  feven,  will  be  allowed  a reafonable 
difcount  both  on  the  premium  and  the  inlurance  tax. 

“ The  Globe  InCurauce”  was  eftablilhed  in  1803,  and  com- 
prehends the  granting  infurances  againft  lofs  or  damage  by 
fire,  on  lives  and  furvivorlhips,  the  endowment  of  children, 
and  immediate,  deferred,  and  progreflive  annuities.  This 
office  makes  common  infurances  at  an  annual  premium  of  2x. 
per  cent.  ; hazardous  infurances  at  3X.  per  cent.  ; and  doubly 
hazardous  infurances  at  the  annual  premium  of  ^s.  prr  cent. 
Farming  Hock  is  infured  at  2s..per  cent.  ; and-  this  may  be  in- 
fured  for  three,  fix,  or  nine  calendar  months  at  certain  ftipulated 

rates. 


INSURANCi:. 


fates.  PoUcTes  are  allowed  in  all  cafes  where  the  annua!  pre- 
mium amounts  to  6s.  Infurances  for  feven  years  are  charged 
only  fix  years  premiums  ; and  a confiderable  redudtion  is 
made  on  country  irifurance.  The  infurances  on  lives  and  on 
furvivorihip  are  made  at  the  rates  of  other  offices  ; nor  does 
the  company  require  entrance  money,  or  admiffion  fees,  from 
pcrfons  effecting  life  infurances.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  Hated  to  be  one  million  fterling,  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  invefted  in  government  or  real  fecurities,  and  it  is 
ftipulated  that  no  members  of  the  company  (hall  be  liable  to 
pay  any  fum  beyond  the  amount  of  his  fubfeription  or  (hare 
in  the  faid  capital  of  one  million. 

I’he  “ Imperial  Fire-office"  was  eflablilhed  in  1803.  Its 
capital,  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  iterling, 
has  been  fubferibed  in  (hares  of  500/.  each  ; and  no  member 
is  a fubferiber  for  more  than  5000/.  Each  member  has  de- 
pofited  10/.  />er  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  fubfeription, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  120,000/.  which  fum  is  invefted, 
and  to  accumulate  for  five  years,  without  dividends  to  the 
members  of  the  company.  In  cafe  the  current  premiums  on 
infurances,  with  the  depofit  of  120,000/.  and  all  its  accu- 
mulations, (hall  prove  inadequate  to  fatisfy  the  Ioffes  which 
may  arife,  the  members  of  the  company  are,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  called  upon  for  farther  fums,  in  proportion  to 
their  fubfcriptions,  and  even  to  their  full  extent,  if  neceffary. 
If  tlie  current  premiums  ftiall  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
anfwer  loflfes,  and  the  expenees  of  management,  the  furplus 
is,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  invefted  ; but  fuch  profits  are  in 
no  event  to  be  divided,  but  are  to  be  applied  for  augmen- 
tation of  the  capital  (lock  ; and  the  dividends  and  intereft  of 
the  profits  only  are  to  be  divided,  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years.  The  premium  in -common  infurances  is  2s  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  3000/.  and  under ; in  hazardous  in- 
furances, 7,s.  p:r  cent,  per  annum,  for  1000/.  or  under;  and 
in  double  hazardous  infurances,  ^s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
loocl.  or  under.  Perfons  chufing  to  infure  for  feven  years 
will  be  charged  for  fix  years  only  ; and  for  any  number  of 
years,  lefs-than  feven,  will  be  allowed  a rcafonable  difeount, 
both  on  the  premium  and  duty. 

TliC  “ Albion  Fire  and  Life  Infurance  Company"  was 
inftituted  in  the  year  1805  ; and  is  dated  to  poffefs  a capital 
of  one  million  fterling.  Its  infurance  againft  lofs  or  damage 
by  fire  is  in  the  firft  clafs  of  common  infurances  2s.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  the  amount  of  3000/  ; in  the  fecond  clafs  of 
liazardous  infurances,  ^s.  per  cent,  annually  ; and  in  the  third 
clafs  of  doubly  hazardous  infurances,  ^s.  per  cent,  per  annum 
both  to  the  fame  amount.  Infurances  are  taken  to  a larger 
amount  than  that  above  dated  ; and  policies  are  granted  at 
fiiitable  premiums  for  lefs  than  12  months.  On  infuranees 
for  feven  years,  or  for  any  greater  or  lefs  term,  exceeding 
one  year,  a confiderable  allowance  is  made,  both  on  the  pre- 
mium and  duty.  Tlie  following  abatements  are  made  on  the 
premiums  of  fire  infurances  of  the  firft  clafs,  out  of  Lon- 
don ; riz.  25  per  cent,  per  annum  on  policies  for  fingle 
years  ; per  cent,  on  policies  for  three  years  ; 35  per  cent. 
on  policies  for  five  years  ; per  cent,  on  policies  for  feven 
years ; and  in  the  like  proportion  for  policies  for  other 
periods.  Infurances  on  lives  arc  condudled  on  the  fame  terms 
with  thofe  of  other  offices  of  a fimilar  kind.  No  admiffion 
fine  is  charged  on  life  infurance. 

The  “ Briti(h  Fire  Office"  infures  houfes  and  goods  in 
the  three  clalfes  above  fpecified  at  2s.,  3/.,  and  ^s.  per  cent, 
p.-r  annum  refpe(jlively. 

The  “ Hope  Fire  and  Life  Infurance  Company”  was 
inftituted  in  1807.  Its  annual  rates  of  infurance  on  the  three 
claftfes  above  recited  are,  2s.  per  cent.,  3^.  per  cent.,  and  yj. 
per  cent.  ®n  fums  not  exceeding  xo,ooo/.,  6000/.,  and  3000/., 


refpeftively.  Farming  (lock  is  infured  at  2s.  per  cent,  on  a 
fum  not  exceeding  10,000/.  Special  rides  may  be  infured  on 
terms  correfponding  to  them.  The  following  abatements 
are  made  upon  country  afturances,  v'lx.  10  percent,  on  policies 
fora  fingle  year;  15  for  three  years;  20  for  five  years  ; 
15  for  feven  years.  Every  perfon  not  being  a proprietor  of 
a (hare  or  (hares  in  the  company,  and  who  (liall  infure  or  pro- 
cure to  be  infured,  property  to  the  amount  of  looo/.,  (hail, 
upon  the  payment  of  5/.  beyond  the  premium  of  infurance, 
be  entitled,  out  of  the  profits  (ariling  from  fire  infurance 
only)  to  fuch  intereft  or  dividend  as  may  arife  and  become 
payable  on  one  50/.  (liare  in  the  capital  (lock  of  the  com- 
pany ; and  fo  on  in  like  manner  for  every  additional  1000/, 
fo  infured  ; and  fuch  intereft  or  dividend  (hall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  cr  to  his  or  their  legal  repre- 
fentative  or  reprefentatives,  during  fuch  period  as  fuch  in- 
furances (hall  continue  to  be  effefted,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
fame  being  difeontinued,  all  divid<.nds  and  intereft,  which 
may  be  then  due  or  payable,  together  vviih  the  fum  of  ^l.  fo 
paid  for  every  1000/.  fo  infured  as  aforefaid,  fhali  be  for- 
feited and  become  the  property  of  the  company.  Life  in- 
furances are  effiedfed  by  this  company  on  the  fame  term* 
with  thofe  of  other  offices.  Perfons  not  being  proprietors, 
who  infure,  or  procure  to  be'  infured,  500/.  upon  their  own 
lives,  or  lives  of  others,  will,  upon  the  payment  of  ten 
(liillings  per  cent,  (on  the  admiffion  of  the  party)  beyond  the 
premium  paid  for  the  infurance,  be  entitled,  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  life  fund,  to  fuch  intereft  or  dividend  as  may  be 
paid  on  a 50/.  (hare  to  the  feveral  proprietors  thereof,  and  fo 
on  in  like  manner  for  every  500/.  fo  infurea  ; but  in  no  cafe 
whatever  are  they  to  be  refpcnfible  for  arty  claims  which  th^*' 
life  fund  may  be  called  upon  to  pay,  the  capital  -of  the  com-  ' 
pany  being  of  a fufficient  magnitude  for  that  purpofe. 

The  “ Eagle  Infurance  Company”  was  inftituted  in; 
1807,  for  fire  and  life  infurance,  and  for  granting  annuities.- 
Its  capital  is  dated  at  two  millions  fterling.  The  annual- 
rates  of  infurance  againft  fire  are  as  follows  : 


Annual  Rates  of  Infurance, 


j. 

Common  Infurance,  not  exceeding  io,coo/.  2 

Above 2 

Hazardous  ditto,  not  exceeding  Coool.  . 3 

Ditto,  above ^4 

Doubly  hazardous,  not  exceeding  3000/.  5 


Ditto,  above  3000/.  and  not  exceeding  4000/.  6 
Ditto,  above  4000/.  and  not  exceeding  5000/.  7 


d. 

o per  cent. 
6 


o 

o 

o 

o 

6 


Farming  Stock, 

s.  d. 

Without  average  claufe,  for  three  months  i 3 percent. 

for  fix  months  1 6 

for  any  longer  ) 
period,  not  ( 

^ j-  >20 

exceeding  1 2 1 
months  J 

The  building  and  (lock  of  fugar  refiners,  fugar  grinders, 
fea  bifeuit  bakers,  diftillers,  mufical  inftrument  makers, 
cotton-fpinners,  calico  printers,  flax  drelVers,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary rilks,  may  be  infured  by  fpecial  agreement. 

Policies  for  (hort  periods,  or  lefs  than  a year,  may  be 
effefted  at  confiderably  reduced  premiums,  and  wi  1 pay 
only  a proportionable  part  of  the  duty.  The  infurance  on 
lives  is  condudled  as  in  other  offices. 

The  “ County  Fire  Office"  was  eftablifhed  in  1807,  for 
the  exprefs  benefit  of  country  rcCdenta.  The  diftingui(hing 

principle*  ‘ 


INSURANCE, 


principles  of  this  Inftitution  are,  that  its  bufincfs  confifts  of 
a feledlion  of  the  beft  rifles  ; that, the  perfons  infured  become 
members ; that  all  the  members  fliare  the  profits  equally, 
accordjng  to  the  fums  v/hich  they  refpe£livety  contribute 
during  feven  years  (whether  their  policies  be  taken  out  ori- 
ginally for  feven  years,  or  be  renewed  annually),  and  with 
the  important  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  make  good 
the  Ioffes  of  others,  as  a furplus  capital  of  400,000/.  has  been 
provided  to  meet  any  excefs  of  Ioffes  that  may  occur.  In 
common  infurances  of  coop/,  and  under,  in  one  rifle,  the  an- 
nual premium  is  zs.  per  cent.  ; in  hazardous  infurances,  of 
3000/.  and  under,  in  one  rifle,  per  cent.,  above  3000/. 
and  under  jooo/.,  qj-.  per  cent.  ; in  doubly  hazardous  in- 
furances, 3000/.  and  under,  in  one  rifle,  yr.  per  cent.,  above 
3000/.  and  under  5000/.,  yj.  per  cent.  Larger  infurances, 
according  to  the  above  defcrij;tion  of  rifles,  may  be  made  by 
fpecial  agreement ; and  other  infurances  againft  more  hazard- 
ous rilks  may  be  fettled  in  the  fame  manner.  Hay,  corn, 
and  other  agricultural  flock,  of  whatever  defeription,  on  any 
part  of  a farm,  may  be  infured  in  one  general  fum,  at  the 


reduced  rate  of  zs.  per  cent,  without  tlie  average  claufe* 
Perfons  infuring  for  feven  years  will  be  charged  only  for  fix  ; 
and  for  any  number  of  years  more  or  lefs  than  feven,  dif- 
count  will  be  allowed  both  on  the  premium  and  duty.  All 
the  offices  infure  againft.  fire  by  lightning.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  a duty  of  zs.  Gd  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  all  pro- 
perty infured  from  fire,  is  payable  to  government,  under  an 
adl  of  the  44th  of  George  III. 

The  “ Atlas  Affurance  Company’’  was  cftablifned  in 
1 80S,  and  undertakes  to  aifure  the  proprietors  of  building?, 
merchandize,  furniture,  farming  (lock,  goods  and  effetis, 
and  alfo  of  craft  and  fliipping  upon  c.anals  and  in  harbour, 
againft  lofs  by  fire ; and  alfo  grant  affurance  upon  lives,  he 
capital  is  dated  at  one  miliion  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
of  which  the  fum  of  1 20,000/ , invefted  in  government  or 
real  fecurities,  will  be  applicable  to  the  immediate  purpofes 
of  the  inllitution  ; and  the  remainder  guaranteed  under  a 
deed  of  fettlement  by  a numerous  and  refpeftable  pro- 
prietary. 


Rates  of  Affurance  per  Annum. 


Rifles. 

Quality. 

Per  Cent. 

On  Sums  not  exceeding — j 

Firft  . . . Not  Hazardous 

Second  . . Hazardous 

Third  . . . Doubly  Hazardous 

f Fourth  . . Farming  Stock  . 

Fifth  . . • Rifles,  to  which  none  of  the  above  rates  will  apply 

Terms  as  moderate  as  the  nature  of  them  w 
N.  B.  An  additional  premium  of  Sixpence  per  cet 

Water-Side  Diftri 

s.  d. 

2 0 

3 0 
S 0 

2 0 

V — Thefe  ma 
ill  permit. 
it.  will  be  req 
£1,  for  extra 

£.  \ 

^ jooo  Unlefs  by  Special 

3000  Agreement. 

5000J 

y be  affured  by  Special  Agreement,  on 

uired  on  buildings  or  goods  within  the 
riflv. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  or  indorfements  on  them  : 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  perfons  making  affurance  for 
feven  years  by  one  payment,  a dedudtion  of  one-feventh  part 
of  the  premium  and  duty  will  be  made  ; and  if  at  the  end 


A Table,  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  the  Duty  on  Infurances  for  the  Year  1810. 


Total  Amount 
'381,162/.  ij.  5</. 

Property  Infured 
304,929,650/. 

Larfy  Day. 

Midfu 

mmer. 

Michaelmas. 

Cliriftinas. 

Total. 

£. 

J. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

J. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

J",  d. 

27247 

8 

0 

23144 

9 

10 

20590 

6 

8 

QO 

CO 

Cl 

1 2 

4 

93S67 

16 10 

Phoenix 

16241 

3 

2 

12980 

t6 

3^ 

13873 

3 

2 

14611 

8 

I 

37/C9 

4 10 

Royal  Exchange 

10932 

6 

7 

1 00 1 2 

13 

0 

I 1087 

14 

2 

13014 

17 

1 

45067 

12  1C 

Imperial 

9718 

I 

9 

7638 

9 

9 

8995 

0 

0 

S995 

3 

0 

35346 

14  6 

Globe 

7980 

16 

3 

3761 

6 

9 

6678 

18 

9 

6932 

18 

7 

27333 

10  6 

Britifci 

4377 

4 

8 

4198 

17 

2 

4193 

17 

6 

3923 

6 

1 

16695 

5 3 

Hope  

4327 

15 

2 

3802 

4 

7 

3266 

12 

6 

4482 

5 

3 

13878 

17  8 

Albion 

4532 

2 

3 

3804 

13 

4 

3383 

1 

6 

3763 

1 1 

8 

15683 

8 II 

County  

3643 

2 

1 1 

2773 

13 

3 

2718 

2 

3 

4327 

14 

1 1 

13664 

23  4 

Weftmiiifter 

3”3 

9 

4 

3143 

8 

2 

2837 

18 

/ 

2939 

17 

9 

12054 

13  10 

Hand  in  Hand 

3161 

13 

3 

2833 

19 

10 

2698 

12 

3 

2791 

5 

3 

11505 

12  9 

Eagle 

3133 

8 

6 

2606 

4 

10 

2919 

17 

9 

2696 

I 

4 

“333 

12  8 

Atlas 

2120 

13 

1 1 

2285 

1 2 

0 

2606 

5 

7 

2802 

16 

0 

9813 

9 6 

London 

1879 

10 

7 

1608 

1 1 

6 

3130 

8 

1 1 

2674 

6 

I 

9312 

17  4 

Union  

1803 

1 1 

10 

1393 

2 

1418 

16 

n 

1 229 

14 

9 

3847 

18  8 

INTACT2E, 


of  that  period  a further  affurance  of  feven  years  be  effedfed 
on  the  fame  property,  a dedudtion  of  one-fifth  part  of  the 
premium,  and  fo  on  for  fucccediiig  years.  The  terms  of 
life-affurances  arc  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  other  offices. 


I N T 


I N T 


INTACT^®,  to  \vhich  curVes  do  continually 

approach,  and  yet  can  never  meet  with  them  ; more  ufually 
called  afymptota. 

lNTz\GLIOS,  precious  ftones,  having  the  heads  of  great 
men,  inferiptions,  and  the  like,  engraven  on  them  ; fuch  as 
we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

IN-TAKER,  a name  anciently  given  to  certain  ban- 
ditti, or  free-booters,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  North  of 
England,  and  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  very  mid- 
dle of  Scotland  ; plundering  the  inhabitants  wherever  they 
came. 

Thofe  w’ho  made  the  expeditions,  were  called  onf-parlers  ; 
and  thofe  who  were  left  behind  to  receive  the  booty,  ia- 
tah  .rs.  y Hen  V.  c.  7. 

INTAV'OLARE’,  /I'i//.  to  write  mtific  for  the  bite  and 
guitar  in  tablature,  initead  of  mufical  charafters.  See  Ta- 
BtATUIlE  and  TiMK-T  Vlil.K. 

INTAWA,  in  Geoprap^'y,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bundelcund  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Pannah. 

INTEGERS,  in  ylrithmelic,  denote  whole  numbers;  in 
contradillindtiou  to  fraftions. 

Integers  may  be  defined  to  be,  numbers  which  refer  to 
unity,  as  a whole  to  a part. 

IN  PEGRAL,  or  Integrant,  is  applied  by  the  fchool- 
men  to  thofe  parts  which  arc  ncceffary  to  the  integrity  of  a 
whole.  In  which  fenfe  they  (land  contradillinguidied  from 
ejt'i.lial  parts. 

Thus  the  arms,  legs,  &c.  are  integral  parts ; body  and 
foul,  effential  parts  of  a man. 

Integral  Calculus,  in  the  New  Analyfts,  is  the  counter 
part  to  the  differential  calculus. 

This  lalt  has  been  completely  explained  by  the  marquis 
Do  1’ Hofpital  ; but  the  other  hill  remains  imperfeft,  hav- 
ing been  yet  but  little  cultivated. 

The  integral  calculus  of  I.oibnitx,  and  other  foreigners, 
aiifwcrs  to  what  the  Englifh  call  inverfe  method  of  Jluxtons. 
See  Fluxions,  and  Calculus. 

INTEGRANT  Parts,  \n  Philofophy,  the  firnilar  parts 
of  a body,  or  parts  of  the  fame  nature  w'ith  the  whole;  as 
filings  of  iron  are  the  integrant  parts  of  iron,  and  have 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  with  the  bar  they  were  filed 
olT  from.  The  chemills  diltinguifh,  in  their  refolutions  of 
bodies,  between  the  dividing  and  refolving  them  into  inte- 
grant parts  like  tlicfe,  and  what  they  call  conftituent  parts ; 
that  is,  dilfimilar  parts,  or  the  principles  of  the  bodies  they 
work  upon.  Thus  when  crude  mercury  is  diffolved  in  aqua- 
fortis, though  licld  imperceptibly  in  the  meiiftruiim  ; yet 
when  that  menflruum  is  diluted  with  w'ater,  and  a copper- 
plate is  fufpended  in  it,  the  menflruum  leaves  the  mercury, 
to  work  upon  the  copper,  and  the  mercury  fubfides  unal- 
tered and  in  its  own  natural  form  ; the  mercury,  therefore, 
in  this  operation,  was  only  divided  into  its  integrant  parts, 
or  fmall  parcels  of  the  fame  nature  and  properties  of  the 
whole  ; but  when  artificial  cinnab.'r  is  rclolvcd  or  divided 
into  crude  mercury  and  fulphur,  neither  of  thefe  are  of  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  witli  the  cinnabar,  and  are  not 
its  int''gn\'it  but  its  conliitiient  jiarts.  'I'liis  therefore  is  the 
dividing  a body  into  its  conliitiient  parts  or  principles. 

INrEGRITY  of  the  Ad'ton.  i’.ee  Aj.ction. 

INTEtlRUM  Folium,  among See  Leaf. 

Integrum,  m refUtutio.  Sec  Restitution. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  /Inatomy,  the  coverings  of  the 
body  ; the  w'ord  is  generally  employed  witli  the  cjiitliet 
fonimoii,  as  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  and  number  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  frame.  'They  confnL  of  the  cuticle  or  epider- 
mis, with  its  append-.iges  ib.c  nails,  of  the  rete  nuicofum, 
and  of  llie  true  Ikin,  cutis^  or  dermis.  The  hair  iu  its 


nature  feerns  to  refemble  the  cuticle  ; but  it  grows  from  tfitf 
cutis.  To  thefe  three  layers  a fourth  is  fometimes  added, 
under  the  name  of  the  adtpous  membrane.  In  truth,  the  fkin 
is  always  connefted  to  the  fubjacen’t  organs  by  cellular  tifl'ue, 
the  interftices  of  which  in  moll  cafes  contain  fat,  but  not 
invariably  fo.  This  connedling  ilratum  belongs  entirely  to 
the  cellular  organ.  See  Cellular  Suhfance. 

To  the  technical  expreflion  of  common  integuments,  the 
word  ficin  correfponds  in  common  language  ; hut  this  term 
is  often  ufed  by  anatomills  to  denote  the  cutis,  in  oppojrtiori 
to  the  cuticula. 

The  three  parts  compofing  the  integuments  of  the  body 
are  fo  different  in  their  organization  and  fundlions,  that  we 
cannot  approve  the  common  arrangement,  by  wdiich  they 
are  all  confidered  together  as  forming  one  organic  fyflcm. 
We  prefer  the  method  of  Bichat,  who  deferibes  the  cutis, 
W’ith  the  mucous  layer  on  its  furface,  under  the  name  of  tlie 
dermoid  fyftem  ; the  cuticle  w'ith  the  nails  under  that  of 
epidermoid  fyflem  ; and  the  hairs  under  that  of  hairy  lyftem 
(fylleme  pileux).  We  (hall  employ  this  divifion,  and  derive- 
our  account  of  the  fubject  chiefly  from  the  Anatomie  Ge- 
ncrale  of  tliat  writer. 

Dermoid  Syflcm. — The  furface  of  the  body  is  covered 
in  all  animals  by  a more  or  lefs  denfe  membrane,  generally 
proportioned  in  its  tliicknefs  to  the  volume  of  the  body, 
and  ferving  the  purpofe  of  protefting  the  fubjacent  organs, 
of  feparaling  a confiderable  portion  of  the  refidue  of  nu- 
trition and  digellion,  and  eftablifliing  the  relations  between 
us  and  furrouiiding  objefts.  In  man  it  is  the  fenfitive  limit 
of  his  frame,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  his  fentient  powers, 
inccffaiitly  expofed  to  external  impulfes,  thus  giving  rife  to 
the  relations  of  his  animal  life,  and  connedfing  his  exiftence 
to  that  of  external  objefts.  This  covering  is  the  flein  or. 
cutis. 

Being  every  where  proportioned  to  the  external  parts 
over  which  it  is  applied,  it  follow'S  tb.eir  chief  inequalities, 
rendering  the  large  projedlions  very  fenfible,  but  concealing 
a great  number  of  the  fmaller ; hence  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  body  in  its  entire  and  flayed  ftates.  It  is^ 
continuous  throughout,  and  reflefted  at  the  different  open- 
ings into  the  interior  of  the  body,  giving  origin  to  thei 
mucous  fyftem.  The  limits  of  the  two  fyflems  are  con-- 
ftantly  marked  by  a rcddifli  line,  the  mucous  being  witliin,. 
and  the  dermoid  on  the  outf.de  of  that  boundary.  The  de-,- 
rnarcation,  however,  is  not  fo  decided  in  the  organization* 
as  in  the  colour  ; they  appear  to  be  infenfibly  blended.  The  ■ 
dermoid  fyflem  becomes  thinner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  openings,  particularly  about  the  face.  At  their  com- 
mencement the  mucous  organ  borrows  morc  or  lefs  of  the'- 
ebarafters  of  the  dermoid. 

The  external  furface  of  the  dermoid  fyftem  is  every 
where  contiguous  to  the  epidermis,  and  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  hairs  implanted  in  it,  of  the  oily  matter 
which  habitually  covers  it,  cf  the  fweat  which  is  depofited 
on  it,  and  of  tlie  fenfe  of  touch  refining  in  it.  We  lhall 
difregard  thefe  points  at  jmefent,  and  confine  onrfelves  to 
the  confideration  of  the  external  forms  of  the  fyftem. 

Various  kinds  of  folds  are  fecn  on  the  external  furface. 

1.  Some  depend  on  certain  fuperlicial  mufcles,  wliicb,  ad- 
hering clofely  to  the  dermis,  and  almoft  conlolidated  to  its 
fubllance,  throw  it  into  wrinkles  when  they  contraft.  Such  ■ 
are  the  wrinkles  of  tlie  forehead  produced  by  the  epi- 
cranius  ; the  radiated  folds  round  tlie  eyelids  formed  by 
the  orbicularis  ; thofe  of  the  cheeks  by  the  zygomatici  and 
levator  anguli  oris  ; thofe  round  the  mouth  w'hen  the  lips 
are  cor.tradled  by  the  orbicularis  oris,  &c.  Thefe  folds 
arife  from  the  circumftaiice  that  the  Ikin  cannot  contraft  ■ 
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*s  the  mufcles  do ; and  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
what  we  obferve  in  mucous  furfaces,  particularly  in  the 
ftomach,  when  the  contiguous  mufcular  plane  is  contradlcd. 
Hence  their  direction  is  always  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
fubjacent  mufcles,  whofe  fibres  they  cut  at  right  angles. 
As  the  motions  of  thefe  parts  in  the  human  countenance  are 
much  influenced  by  the  paffions,  the  wrinkles  and  irre- 
gularities in  the  face  are  highly  important  in  a phyfiognomical 
point  of  view.  The  repeated  adions  of  particular  mufcles, 
under  the  habitual  impreflTion  of  particular  paffions,  pro- 
duce permanent  lines,  which  give  the  charafter  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

2.  Other  wrinkles  arife  from  the  motions  of  parts,  but  not 
from  thofe  of  the  fubjacent  mufcles : fuch  are  thofe  of  the 
palm  and  foie.  Here  there  is  no  fub-cutaneous  mufcle  ad- 
hering to  the  flvin,  except  the  palmaris  brevis,  which  has  no 
fliare  in  producing  the  folds,  where  the  Ikin  i«  habitually 
modified  by  the  flexion  of  the  organ.  To  this  clafs  belong 
the  impreffions  at  the  articulations  of  the  phalanges.  In 
the  palm  there  are  three  principal  ones  : at  the  balls  of  the 
thumb,  produced  by  the  motion  of  oppofition  of  that  or- 
gan, at  the  front  of  the  palm,  by  the  flexion  of  the  fingers, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  palm.  The  cutis  forms  folds  in 
thefe  deprefled  lines  when  the  palm  is  rendered  hollosv. 
Numerous  other  fmall  folds,  correfponding  to  lefs  marked 
and  frequent  motions,  cut  the  former  at  various  angles. 

In  the  back  of  the  foot  and  hand  we  obferve  numerous 
wrinkles  at  each  articulation  of  the  phalanges,  when  they 
are  extended : they  difappear  on  flexion,  and  arife  from  the 
/kin  being  loofer  and  more  copious  in  thefe  parts  to  accom- 
modate the  motions,  There  are  analogous  folds  at  mod  of 
the  articulations,  but  they  are  lefs  ftrongly  marked,  be- 
caufe  the  Ikin  is  lefs  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  organs. 
Over  the  whole  trunk,  on  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  the  leg 
and  thigh,  no  depfeffions  are  obferved  except  thofe  produced 
by  mufcular  prominences. 

3.  A third  kind  of  wrinkles,  or  rather  of  cutaneous  im- 
preffions, which  are  very  inconfiderable,  occurs  particularly 
in  the  foie  and  palm,  where  they  are  ealily  diltinguilhed 
from  the  foregoing.  They  indicate  the  rows  of  papillae  : 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  on  the  furface  of  the  trunk. 

4.  Laitly,  there  are  the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  the  nature 
of  which  is  quite  different.  When  the  fub-cutaneous  fat  has 
begun  to  difappear,  the  fl<in  is  too  large  for  the  parts  which 
it  covers  ; it  lofes  its  contraflility  by  age,  and  cannot  there- 
fore accommodate  itfelf  to  the  altered  bulk  of  parts.  Thus, 
where  there  was  moll  fat,  as  in  the  face,  the  wrinkles  are 
ijioft  ftrongly  marked.  When  young  perfons  are  fuddenly 
emaciated,  the  fldn  contradls,  and  no  wrinkles  enfue. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  fldn  correfponds  every  where 
to  the  cellular  tiffue,  which  is  loofe  on  the  trunk,  the  thighs, 
arms,  &c.  and  more  denfe  on  the  cranium,  hand,  &c.  In 
raoft  animals,  a mufcular  plane,  named  panniculus  carnofus, 
apd  analogous  in  its  form  to  that  which  is  every  where 
cpnnefled  to  the  mucous  membranes  in  man,  feparates  the 
fkin  from  the  other  organs,  and  imparts  to  it  various  motions. 
Traces  of  fuch  a ftrudlure  occur  in  a few  inftances  in  man, 
as  in  the  latiffimus  colli,  the  cpicranius,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  face. 

The  cellular  tiffue  connedls  the  cutis  to  mufcles  almoft 
npiverfally  in  the  trunk  ; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motions  of  thefe  mufcles,  and  receives  from  them  no  fen- 
fible  influence.  It  is  feparated  from  the  mufcles  in  the 
limbs  by  aponeurofes.  Many  veflels  purfue  their  courfe 
under  it  : large  veins  may  be  obferved  through  its  fubftance ; 
numerous  arterial  ramifications  are  diftributed  on  its  fur- 
face  ; and  nerves  are  found  among  thefe. 
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Organization  ef  the  Dermoid  Syjftm. 

I.  Proper  Tiffue  of  this  Syjiem. — This  comprehends, 
ift,  the  corion ; 2dly,  the  rete  mucofum  ; and,  3dly,  the 
papillae  or  villi.  The  corion  is  the  effential  part,  which  de- 
termines the  thicknefs  and  form  of  the  (kin  ; the  rete  mu- 
cofum is  not  very  diftinft  from  it ; and  the  papillae  manifeftly 
grow  out  of  it. 

The  corion  is  alw'ays  white  in  the  human  fubjefl.  Its 
thicknefs  varies  confiderably.  In  the  head  it  poflefles  op- 
polite  charadlers  on  the  cranium  and  the  face  : in  the  former 
it  is  very  thick  and  denfe  in  its  texture,  in  confequence  of 
the  numerous  hairs  which  traverfe  it  : in  the  latter  it  is  every 
where  thin  and  delicate,  but  more  particularly  in  the  eyelids 
and  lips.  Ou  the  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  efpe- 
cially  along  the  back,  its  thicknefs  is  nearly  double  that 
which  it  has  in  front,  where  it  is  nearly  uniform  in  the 
neck,  cheft,  and  abdomen.  We  mull  except,  however,  the 
penis,  ferotum,  labia,  and  breads,  where  its  texture  is  much 
thinner.  The  corion  is  nearly  of  equal  thicknefs  in  the 
flioulder,  arm,  and  fore-arm ; in  the  hand  its  thicknefs  is  ra- 
ther increafed,  and  more  fo  in  the  palm  than  on  the  back.  It  is 
generally  much  thicker  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  where  there 
are  more  bulky  mufcles  than  in  the  arm  and  fore-arm.  It 
grow's  thicker  in  the  foot,  but  lefs  fo  in  the  dorfal  than  in 
the  plantar  region,  which  is  the  thickeft  part  of  the  fyftem. 
The  relation  of  its  fun£lions  to  the  various  degrees  of 
thicknefs  obferved  in  the  hand,  foot,  and  cranium,  may  be 
eafily  underftood  ; but  in  other  parts  we  do  not  clearly  fee 
the  reafon  of  thefe  differences. 

It  is  generally  thinner  in  women  than  in  men,  fo  as  t« 
prefent  a fenfible  difference  when  the  two  are  contrafted  in 
any  region  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  examine  the  interior  ftruflure  of  the  corion, 
it  fiiould  be  carefully  feparated  from  the  cellular  and  adipous 
tiffue,  to  which  the  inner  furface  adheres  more  or  lefs  clofely : 
we  fhall  then  find  that  furface  differently  difpofed  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions. 

1.  In  the  foie  and  palm  we  fee  an  infinite  number  of 
whitifh  fibres,  fhining  like  thofe  of  an  aponeurotic  nature, 
detached  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  (liin,  decuffating  each 
other  in  every  direftion,  leaving,  particularly  towards  the 
heel,  numerous  areolze  of  different  fixes  filled  with  fat,  and 
gradually  loft  in  the  fub-ciitaneous  tiffue.  Hence  there  is 
not  the  fame  mobility  of  the  (kin  over  the  covered  parts, 
on  thefe  furfaces,  as  in  mod  other  fituations  ; an  arrange- 
ment well  fiiited  to  the  fundlions  of  prehenfioij  and  fupport 
belonging  to  thefe  parts. 

2.  The  cutis  of  other  parts  of  the  body  has  thefe  fibres 
much  lefs  diftindl,  not  interwoven  with  the  cellular  tiffue, 
and  feparated  by  fmaller  areolic  : hence  it  is  much  loofer, 
and  more  eafily  diffedled  from  the  fubjacent  parts.  The 
areolte  reprefent  a vail  number  of  openings  placed  irre- 
gularly by  the  fide  of  each  other,  and  lodging  fmall  maffes 
of  fat : when  thefe  are  carefully  removed  very  fenfible 
vacuities  are  left.  The  fibres,  which  form  them,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  clofe  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  uniform  llrudlurc 
perforated  by  numerous  apertures.  Thefe  areolae  are  very 
favourable  to  the  adlion  of  the  tanning  principle,  which  is 
introduced  through  them  to  the  corion  much  more  ef- 
feflually  than  it  can  penetrate  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Bichat 
afeertained  this  point  by  a diredl  experiment  on  the  human 
flein.  Chaptal  has  obferved  that  the  epidermis  is  a real  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  adlion  of  tanning,  and  that  its  removal,  with 
that  of  the  hair,  is  an  effential  preliminary  for  this  reafon  : 
but  that  the  hide,  even  when  thus  prepared,  is  affected  much 
more  eafily  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  fide. 

3.  On 
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5.  On  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot,  as  well  as  on  the  fore- 
head, the  corion  docs  not  exhibit  thefe  numerous  openings 
on  its  inner  furface  ; it  is  fmooth  and  whitifii,  particularly 
after  being  macerated  a little  : the  fame  obfervation  may  be 
made  concernin  r that  of  the  ferotum,  prepuce,  and  labia. 
Its  tilTue  is  more  compact,  and  exhibits  no  intervals  ; fo 
that  although  it  is  thinner  than  on  the  limbs  and  trunk,  it 
contains  nearly  as  much  fiibllance.  In  that,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  hair  and  beard,  we  obferve  only  the  openings 
neceflary  for  the  tranfmilfion  of  thofe  parts. 

The  three  great  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the 
fl<in,  which  we  have  juft  deferibed,  are  merely  differences 
of  form,  and  not  in  the  effential  nature  of  the  organ.  The 
areolx  may  be  feen  in  all  parts,  where  they  exift  at  all,  by 
means  of  maceration,  which  is  a very  good  method  of  ex- 
amining the  llruclure  of  the  flcin.  Immerfion  in  water 
foftens  the  (kin  by  feparating  the  fibres  of  its  corion,  and 
rendering  their  intervals  more  dihind  : we  then  find  that 
the  areolx  are  not  confined  to  the  internal  furface,  but 
are  prolonged  inlo  its  fubftance,  which  is  penetrated  by 
them  in  its  whole  thicknefs.  Thefe  areolx  do  not  termi- 
nate in  cul-de-facs  towards  the  external  furface,  but  they 
open  on  that  furface  by  numerous  holes  very  apparent 
in  (Ivin,  which  has  been  macerated  for  a month  or  two.  The 
epidermis  muft  be  removed  in  order  to  render  them  fen- 
fible  : they  penetrate  the  (kin  obliquely,  and  admit  in  fome 
parts  and  (ome  fubjeds  the  introdu6lion  of  a pin’s  head. 
They  are  fimple  communications  from  the  interior  to  the 
exterior  for  the  paffage  of  hairs,  cxhalants,  and  abforbents, 
as  they  come  to  the  furface  : thus  the  (ubjacent  areolx 
are  merely  cells  containing  the  blood-veffels,  and  the  tiffue 
of  the  (kin  altogether  is  a true  cellular  net-work,  of  which 
the  interftices  are  very  diftind  on  the  infide,  but  lefs  ob- 
vious externally.  Thus  the  corion  conftitutes  the  bafis 
or  ikeleton  of  the  cutaneous  organ,  lodging  in  its  areolx  all 
the  01  her  parts  of  the  organ,  and  giving  to  them  their 
proper  form 

liichat  confiders  that  the  areolar  tiffue,  which  compofes 
the  corion  of  the  (Icin,  has  much  analogy  with  that  of  the 
fibrous  fyllem.  Its  denfity  and  reiiftance  are  nearly  the 
fame  in  the  heel : it  becomes  ycliowifh  and  tranfparent  by 
boiling;  it  refills  maceration  for  a long  time;  and  it  re- 
ceives in  fome  lituations  the  infertion  of  mufcular  fibres. 
Yet  the  fenlibihty  and  the  difeafes  of  the  two  fyftcms  differ 
altogether. 

Tlie  acute  fenfibility  of  this  organ  does  not  refide  in  the 
areolar  tilfue  of  its  inner  furface,  but  in  the  part  containing 
the  papillx.  And  we  find  that  the  fame  part  is  the  feat  of 
nuill  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  external  furface  only  is  co- 
loured by  the  blood  in  eryfipelas;  and  hence  flight  preffure, 
by  driving  this  fluid  into  the  deeper  veffels,  removes  the  red 
colo'.ir.  In  mealies,  fcarlet-fever,  &c.  the  rednefs  is  alfo 
fuperficial.  Injedions  occafion  much  greater  rednefs  of  the 
external  tlian  of  the  internal  furface  ; as  the  arterial  trunks 
are  found  in  the  latter,  and  the  numerous  exhalants  in  the 
former.  Thefe  confiderations  prove  clearly  that  the  cellular 
tiffue  of  the  (kin  has  much  lefs  vital  adivity  than  its  outer 
furface;  that  this  tiffue  is  foreign  to  almoft  all  the  great 
phenijmena  occurring  in  the  (kin,  particularly  thofe  of  fen- 
fation  and  circulation,  which  take  place  in  the  papillx  and 
the  reticular  body.  Its  fundions,  like  thofe  of  the  fibrous 
fyllem,  fup;  ofe  it  almoft  always  in  a palfive  (laic,  as  they 
conlill  merely  in  (liielding  the  body,  and  proteding  itagainll 
external  agents.  Its  properties  are  well  fuited  to  this  office 
of  a general  protecting  medium.  Very  large  weights  are 
j fuppi  ried  by  (lender  (Ir  ps  of  (k.n,  and  dragging  in  any  di- 
redion  tears  them  with  great  difficulty.  Yet  this  reiiftance 
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is  ftill  much  lefs  than  when  the  corion  has  been  fubmitted  to 
the  adion  of  the  tanning  principle.  After  fuch  preparation 
it  offers  the  ftrongeft  conneding  medium  which  we  have  in 
the  arts  : no  other  tiffue  in  the  animal  economy,  except  the 
fibrous,  unites  in  fo  remarkable  a degree  pliability  and  re- 
finance. 

Haller,  who  regarded  cellular  fubftance  as  the  principal 
component  part  of  mod  organs  of  the  human  body,  and 
particularly  as  forming  the  bafis  of  membranes,  deferibes 
the  cutis  as  being  made  up  of  this  tiffue  in  a condenfed  form. 
“ Its  ftrudure,”  fays  he,  “ is  on  the  whole  the  fame  as  that 
of  membranes  ; viz.  made  of  (liort,  intricate,  and  clofely- 
adhering  threads  and  laminx.  Its  external  furface  is  denfe; 
the  internal  is  gradually  refolvcd  into  tht  cellular  texture,  fo 
that  there  are  no  accurate  limits  between  the  two  parts. 
Under  maceration  it  fwclls  and  becomes  loofeiied,  and  fepa- 
rates  into  its  coB'.ponent  laminx  and  fibres,  both  in  man  and 
animals.”  Elements  Phyriolog.  t.  v.  p.  3. 

The  rcte  muc  fum,  or  reticular  body  of  the  (lein,  is  fo  called 
from  its  luppofed  perforations  by  the  papillx  and  the  hairs, 
and  becaufe  it  appears  of  a foft  mucous  nature.  It  was  firft 
noticed  by  Malpighi,  after  whom  it  is  fometiines  named  rete 
Malpighii.  The  colour  of  the  furface  of  the  body  feems  to 
refide  entirely  in  this  membrane ; Riolan  faid  that  the  caufe 
of  the  black  colour  in  the  negro  is  in  the  epidermis,  and  does 
not  go  fo  deep  as  the  true  flein.  Malpighi,  by  (hewing  the 
diffinftion  between  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum,  demon- 
ftrated  the  true  feat  of  the  colour  of  the  body.  “ Ex  quo,” 
fays  he,  “ deduce  non  incoBgruam  forte  nigredinis  aEthio- 
pum  caufam:  certum  enim  eft  ipfis  cutam  albam  effe  ficuti  et 
cuticulam,  unde  tota  nigredo  a fubje£lo  mucofo  et  reticu- 
lar! corpore  ortum  trahit.” 

The  rete  mucofum  in  the  negro  is  a thin  black  layer, 
about  as  thick  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Putrefa6lion  eafily  de- 
taches it  with  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  ; but  it  can  hardly 
be  feparated  from  the  former.  It  diffolves  in  water,  and 
communicates  a turbid  cloud  to  it,  like  that  produced  by 
the  pigmentum  nigrum.  Mr.  Cruiklhank  deferibes  it  as 
being  “ double,  and  confiding  of  a grey  tranfparent  mem- 
brane, and  of  a black  web,  very  much  refembling  the  nigrum 
pigmentum  of  the  eye.”  The  demonftration  of  this  reti- 
cular body  is  much  lefs  eafy  in  the  white  races  than  in  the 
negro ; and  indeed  very  little  feems  to  be  known  concerning 
its  anatomy  in  the  former.  “ Moft  authors,”  fays  Bichat, 
“ reprefent  the  rete  mucofum  as  a mucous  ftratum  interpofed 
between  the  cutis  and  epidermis,  and  pierced  by  a large 
number  of  openings  for  the  paffage  of  papillx  : but  I do 
not  underftand  how  this  can  be  demonftrated  on  detaching 
the  cuticle,  if  it  be  fluid  according  to  the  ufual  defeription. 

1 have  employed,  for  difeovering  it,  fcveral  means,  none  of 
which  has  fucceeded.  So  clofely  docs  the  cuticle  adhere  to 
the  cutis,  that  they  cannot  be  Icparated  without  injuring  one 
or  the  other  in  the  recent  (late.  Yet,  if  we  fucceed  in  an 
. attempt  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  appearance  of  mucus  on  the 
corion.  After  a longitudinal  feftion,  particularly  in  the  foot, 
where  the  epidermis  is  very  thick,  the  line  of  diftin<£lion  be- 
tween it  and  the  corion  is  very  manifeft  : but  nothing  efcapes 
from  between  them.  When  the  cuticle  has  been  removed, 
after  boiling  the  (kin,  notliing  remains  on  either  of  the  fur- 
faces.  Maceration  and  putrefa£lion,  but  particularly  the 
hitter,  produce  a kind  of  vifeid  covering  on  the  (kin,  very 
obvious  when  the  epidermis  is  detached : but  this  is  pro- 
duced by  decompofition,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  feen 
under  ordinary  circumftances.  I believe,  from  all  thefe  con- 
■fidcrations,  that  there  is  no  fubftance  depofited  by  the  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  cutis,  and  forming  an  exterior  co- 
vering in  the  fenfi^in  which  Malpighi  lias  reprefented  the 
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matter.  I think  wc  ilioiild  underftand,  by  the  reticular 
body,  an  inter-texture  of  extremely  line  veflels,  the  trunks 
of  wliicli,  already  very  minute,  alter  pafling  through  the 
numerous  perforations  of  the  corion,  are  ramified  on  its  fur- 
face,  and  contain  difl'erent  kinds  of  fluids.  The  cxillcnce  of 
this  vafcular  net-work  is  placed  out  of  all  doubt  by  minute 
injedions,  which  entirely  change  the  colour  of  the  Ikin  on 
the  outfide,  without  altering  it  much  internally.  This  is 
the  principal  feat  of  the  various  eruptive  diforders,  moll  of 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  corion. 

“ We  may  then  conceive  the  reticular  body  as  a general  ca- 
pillary fyllem,  furrounding  the  cutaneous  organ,  and  form- 
ing,  with  the  papillae,  a (Iratum  intermediate  to  the  corion 
and  epidermis.  In  the  white  part  of  the  human  race  this 
fyllem  contains  only  white  fluids ; in  the  negro  they  are 
black,  and  of  various  tints  in  the  other  varieties  of  our  fpe- 
cies.  The  enumeration  of  the  different  fliades  of  this  organ, 
and  the  conlideration  of  the  caufes  of  thefe  varieties,  belong 
to  the  natural  hiflory  of  man.  Hitherto  we  have  very  few 
data  concerning  this  fubllance  : it  does  not  feem  to  circulate 
in  the  part.  We  fee  that  the  negro’s  Ikin  is  black,  and  we 
know  very  little  more.  The  rete  fometimes  adheres  to 
the  cutis,  but  generally  to  the  cuticle,  when  they  are  fepa- 
rated  after  maceration.  It  is  manifedly  foreign  to  both, 
iince  they  have  the  fame  colour  in  the  dark  as  the  white 
races.’’ 

It  feems  really  to  be  a matter  of  doubt,  whether  in  the 
white  races  there  be  any  colouring-matter  in  the  exterior 
capillary  fyllem  analogous  to  the  black  fubllance  of  the 
negro,  or  whether  the  colour  of  their  furface  arife  merely 
from  that  of  the  cutis  and  cuticle.  That  there  is  fome  co- 
louring-matter is  rendered  probable  by  the  fingular  anomaly 
exhibited  in  the  albinos',  which  fee.  We  can  demonllrate  in 
that  cafe  the  abfcnce  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  eye, 
and  we  fee  clearly  the  deficiency  of  colour  in  the  hair.  The 
peculiar  dead  white  of  the  Ikin  is  referred,  by  analogy,  to  the 
want  of  the  colouring  principle  in  that  organ.  There  is 
generally  a connexion  between  the  colour  of  the  Ikin,  hair, 
and  eyes,  which  is  remarkably  evinced  in  this  inllance.  A 
dark  complexion  is  accompanied  with  black  hair  and  dark 
eyes  ; and  the  light  irides,  as  the  blue  and  grey,  occur  in  in- 
dividuals with  red,  flaxen,  or  other  light  lhades  of  the  hair 
and  light  fldn.  All  thefe  circumfiances  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  fltin,  hair,  and  eyes  have  their  colour  dependent  on 
fome  peculiar  matter,  the  tint  of  which  follows  a general 
law  in  all  thefe  parts. 

Even  in  the  white  races  certain  portions  of  the  fltin  fome- 
times exhibit  a dark  colour.  The  areola  round  the  nipple 
becomes  black  or  dark  brown  in  women  who  are  fomewhat 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  afli'ords  a very  lure  maik  that 
they  are  pregnant.  Haller  fays  that  he  faw  the  fldn  of  the 
pubes  in  a woman  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  negro 
in  blacknefs  ; and  Albinus  mentions  a fmiilar  circumllance 
in  a man. 

The  colour  of  the  fkin  is  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring,  and 
is  furprifingly  altered  by  intermarriages  of  the  different 
races.  Wliere  a black  and  a white  individual  copulate,  the 
offspring  has  the  middle  tint  between  thofe  of  its  parents. 
If  the  child  of  a black  man  Ihould  intermarry  with  a white 
perfon,  and  their  cliild  with  another  wliite  individual,  and 
I'o  on,  the  offspring  will  be  white  in  the  fourth  generation  ; 
or  vice  verfn.  But  the  detailed  conlideration  of  this  fubjedl 
belongs;  more  properly,  to  natural  hillory. 

The  colour  of  the  cutaneous  organ  in  the  white  races  of 
the  human  fpecies  is  much  modified  by  accidental  circum- 
flances.  Expofure  to  the  fun’s  rays  produces  various 
fliades  of  a leddifh-brown  colour,  which  effedt  is  commonly 


called  tanning  : this  alteration  is  very  rapidl)’  produced  b)' 
going  much  on  the  water,  in  confequcnce  of  the  refledlion  of 
the  light  from  its  furface.  That  this  is  the  confcquence  of 
the  caufe  jull  afligned,  and  that  the  effedl  is  not  produced  by 
heat,  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  difference  of  colour  in  the 
face  and  hands,  and  on  tliofc  parts  of  tlie  body  which  are 
habitually  covered  : alfo  by  tlie  Irrown  tint  of  the  face  pro- 
duced by  a fummer's  fun,  which  offers  a remarkable  contrail 
to  that  of  the  forehead,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  hat. 
Our  clothes  do  not  prevent  theadlion  of  heat  upon  the  flein, 
but  will  intercept  the  luminous  rays.  The  pale  and  lallow 
tints  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  compared  to  tlie 
florid  countenances  ol  country  people,  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe.  Men  are  blanched  like  plants  when  Ihut  out  from 
the  influence  of  the  fun.  Tanning  takes  place  much  more 
quickly  in  individuals  of  light  complexion,  than  in  thofe  of 
an  oppofite  charafler.  The  cffeCl  in  all  cafes  is  temporary, 
and  goes  off  when  the  caufe  no  longer  a6ls.  It  is  produced 
in  a greater  and  more  permanent  degree  in  white  individuals 
who  move  into  warm  climates  : but  neither  here  nor  in  any 
other  inllance  is  it  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring.  Phyfiolo- 
giffs  have  chofen  to  reprefent  this  as  a change  occurring  in 
the  rete  mucofum  ; on  what  authority  we  do  not  know. 
The  light  brown  fpots,  called  freck'es,  which  occur  about 
the  head  and  neck  when  expofed  to  fun  and  air,  feem  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tanning.  The  colours  impreffed 
on  the  fltin  in  the  operation  of  tattowing,  refide  in  the  cutis, 
and  confequently  remain  when  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum 
have  been  dellroyed  by  maceration.  Thefe  colours  are  per- 
manent : they  remain  through  life,  and  the  marks  can  only 
be  dellroyed  by  removing  the  fldn  which  contains  them  ; a 
circumftance  which  is  hardly  reconcileable  to  our  notions  of 
the  conllant  changes  of  decompofition  and  compofition  in 
all  parts  of  the  frame, 

Mr.  Cruikfliank  deferibes  a vafcular  membrane  as  cxifting- 
between  the  rete  mucofum  and  cutis ; and  apparently  it  is 
the  fame  as  the  vafcular  net-work  of  Bichat.  He  injeifled 
this  in  the  flein  of  perfons  who  had  died  of  fmall-pox  ; and 
was  led  to  invelligate  the  matter  from  a converfation  with  a 
gentleman  who  conceived  that  he  had  injefted  veffels  in  the 
rete  mucofum.  He  macerated  in  putrid  water,  during  the 
fummer,  portions  of  fmall-pox  flein,  which  had  been  kept  for 
fome  time  in  fpirits.  “ Cuticle  and  rete  mucofum  were  al- 
ready turned  down  ; and  upon  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  I 
found  I could  now  feparate  a vafcular  membrane  from  the 
cutis,  in  which  were  alio  fituated  the  injebled  fmall-pox  puf- 
tules.  Thefe  kill  conliiled  of  circles  of  long-floating  villi 
at  the  circumference,  but  of  a white  uninic6led  lubllance  in 
the  centre.  This  central  part  Mr.  Hunter  had  previoufly 
faid  was  a llough  formed  by  the  irritation  of  the  variolous 
matter.  The  furface  of  the  Ikin,  from  whence  this  mem- 
brane was  feparated,  was  elegantly  porous.  The  pores  now 
appeared  exceedingly  more  numerous,  and  this  furface  of  the 
fltin  w'as  Hill  tough  and  ffiining.  I macerated  the  fame  fltin 
for  four  or  five  days  more,  and  feparated  another  membrane, 
more  delicate  than  the  former,  but  alfo  vafcular.  The  for- 
mer I ealily  preferved  ; the  latter,  altracled  by  the  inllru- 
ment  that  feparated  it,  or  unable  to  bear  the  agitation  of  the 
w'atcr  or  fpirits  in  which  it  was  feparated,  conllantly  broke 
down.  But  the  correfponding  furface  of  the  fltin  was  Hill 
tough  and  Ihining  ; the  pores  were  now  much  larger  and 
more  dillinft  than  before,  and  convinced  me  that  the  appear- 
ance was  natural,  and  that  the  fltin  liad  fiillained  no  real  in- 
jury in  the  procefs.”  Experiments  on  the  iiifenfible  Perfpi- 
ration  of  the  Human  Bod)',  &c.  p.  38. 

It  has  generally  been  ftated  that  the  rete  mucofum  is  not 
jegencrated  when  it  has  been  dellroyed  in  ulcers  j and  confcv. 
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^Jliently  that  the  cicatrices  of  blacks  are  always  white.  We 
believe  that  this  point  is  not  clearly  proved. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  concerning  the  different 
flrata  defcribed  above,  as  intervening  between  the  cuticle 
and  cutis,  whether  we  regard  them  as  diftinft  membranes,  or 
as  portions  detached  by  art  from  the  cutis,  they  are  of  im- 
portance, as  containing  an  cxtenfive  diftribution  of  capillary 
vcflels.  Independently  of  tlie  colouring  matter,  thefe  vef- 
fels  fcem  ordinarily  to  be  lilled  with  white  fluids  ; the  ex- 
haling pores,  which  furnifli  the  matter  of  perfpiration,  arife 
from  them,  and  the  fame  vafcular  nct-w.  rk  is  the  feat  of  ery- 
fipelas,  and  of  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  corion. 

“ The  blood,”  fays  Bichat,  “ does  not  penetrate  this  ca- 
pillary fyflex  in  the  ordinary  flate;  but  numerous  caufes  will 
lead  to  its  being  fuddenly  diilendcd.  Rub  the  flcin  a little 
roughly,  and  it  is  inllantly  reddened.  Irritate  it  mechani- 
cally or  chemically,  its  fenfibility  is  immediately  awakened, 
it  becomes  filled  with  blood,  which  could  not  enter  before, 
and  is  reddened  in  a fnrface  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
irritation.  The  cheeks  exliibit  an  analogous  phenomenon  in 
blufliing  ; and  all  rubefacient  membranes  fliew  the  great 
tendency  of  the  fupcrficial  capillary  fyltem  to  admit,  under 
circumltances  of  excitation,  that  blood  which  it  rejedls  in  its 
natural  flate.  Blillers,  and  lire,  applied  to  a degree  fliort  of 
dellroying  the  furface,  a6l  in  the  fame  way:  they  caufe  a 
fudden  fpecies  of  erylipelas,  which  is  followed  by  an  abund- 
ant ferous  exhalation  under  tlie  cuticle. 

“ Irritation  of  the  fl<in  is  not  the  only  caufe  which  deter- 
mines an  influx  of  blood  into  the  exterior  capillary  fyflem. 
\Vhenever  the  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated,  and  the 
motion  of  tlie  blood  confequently  precipitated,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  this  palfage,  as  we  fee  clearly  after  violent  exer- 
cile,  or  on  the  accel's  of  the  iiot  flage  in  fevers. 

“The  capillary  fyflem  of  the  face  is  more  fubjecl  to  this 
fudden  influx  of  blood  than  that  of  any  otlicr  part.  This  is 
Icon  in  the  two  cafes  jull  mentioned,  <sf  exercife  and  fever, 
wlicre  the  adlion  of  the  lieart  is  accelerated.  In  various 
difeafes  of  internal  organs  the  facial  capillaries  are  fympa- 
thetically  affedted,  and  produce  rednefs  or  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  5 and  their  diflention  always  gives  to  the  face 
in  afphyxia  a livid  tint,  which  is  confined  to  that  part.  In 
deaths  rcfembling  afphyxia,  where  the  circulation  becomes 
embarrafled  in  the  lungs,  and  in  apoplexy,  the  head  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  lividity.  Three  circumllances  may  be 
noticed,  in  explanation  of  this  great  fnfeeptibility  of  the 
facial  capillary  fyflem  for  the  admiflion  of  blood  ; i ft,  the 
ordinary  rednefs  of  the  cheeks  fbews  that  blood  is  habitually 
contained  in  thefe  capillaries  in  a certain  quantity,  which  is 
not  the  cafe  in  other  parts  ; zdly,  anatomical  injections  Ibew 
us  that  the  arteries  communicate  here  more  freely  with  the 
capillaries;  flue  injections  colour  the  face  much  more  deeply 
than  other  parts ; and,  Jtdly,  there  is  a more  acute  fenfibility  in 
the  face ; a flight  blow  wiil  bring  the  blood  into  the  checks 
in  an  inflant,  althougli  it  would  produce  no  rednefs  in  the 
arm. 

“ The  blood  quits  the  rapillarics  of  the  face  as  quickly  as 
it  enters  them  ; tlie  palflons  produce  here,  almofl  in  inflan- 
tancous  luccellion,  tlie  lively  red  of  a febrile  attack,  the 
deadly  palenefs  of  fyncope,  or  any  intermediate  (hades. 
I’lius  the  face  becomes  well  adapted  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
Icene,  painted  fncceirivcly  by  the  pafTions  with  numerous 
(hades,  w hicli  are  eftaced,  reliini,  and  undergo  a thoufand 
modifications  according  to  the  (late  of  the  mind. 

Let  me  obferve  furtlier  on  this  fubjetl,  that  the  paiTions 
have  a threefold  mode  of  exprelTion  in  the  countenance  ; ift, 
by  the  capillaries  which,  being  altogether  involuntary,  often 


betrays  what  we  (hould  be  inclined  to  conceal ; adly,  the 
mnfcular  motions,  which  contraiR  or  expand  the  features  to 
exprefs  the  fad  or  the  joyful  aflfedlions,  and  thus  produce  the 
wrinkles  already  noticed ; and,  ^dly,  the  eye,  which,  as  Bu(Foo 
obferves,  not  only  receives  fenfitive  impreflions,  but  alfo 
exprefTes  mental  emotion.  The  two  latter  are  in  fome  de- 
gree voluntary  ; we  can  feign  them,  although  we  cannot 
deceive  with  the  firft. 

“The  tendency  of  the  facial  capillaries  to  become  diflended 
with  blood,  difpofes  them  to  numerous  morbid  affeftions. 
Eryfipelas  frequently  attacks  this  part  ; variolous  puftules 
are  particularly  active  here  ; and  feveral  eruptions  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  face  than  in  other  filuations. 

“ Wciniifl  therefore  diliiiigui(h  two  parts  in  the  capillary 
fyflem  exterior  to  the  curiou.  One  contains  Irabitually  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  ikiii,  wliicli  is  at  rell,  or  e.xperiei.ees 
at  lead  no  other  motion,  than  the  flow  and  almofl  infenfible 
one  of  compofition  and  decompofition,  and  which  therefore 
never  exhibits  fuch  iudden  changes  as  we  have  juft  defcribed. 
Though  tlie  otlier  fluids  are  habitually  circulated,  and  are 
conllantly  efcaping  by  tranfpiration  ; their  place  is  often 
fupplied  by  blood.  We  know  of  no  communication  be- 
tween thefe ; they  appear  to  be  abfolutely  independent. 
Some  white  fluids  remain  in  the  latter  part  at  the  time  of 
death,  as  the  following  experiment  will  prove.  Immerfe  a 
piece  of  (kin  in  boi  ing  water  for  a fliort  time,  and  the  epi- 
dermis wiil  be  elevated  into  numerous  fmall  veficles  containing 
a ferous  fluid.” 

The  payiLe  of  the  fltlia  are  fmall  eminences  of  its  external 
furface,  (uppofed  to  perforate  the  reticular  body,  and  con- 
fequently  to  be  contiguous  by  their  extremities  to  the  epi- 
dermis ; they  differ  in  form  in  various  fituations,  and  are 
called  villi  where  they  are  fmall  and  fine.  Malpighi  (irfl. 
obferved  in  animals,  and  particularly  in  the  foot  of  the  pig, 
that  the  external  furftice  of  the  flein  is  not  level,  but  elevated 
into  certain  prominences  under  the  cuticle.  This  flrufture 
does  not  belong  to  the  whole  (urface  of  the  cutaneous  organ, 
which,  although  rather  unequal  in  conlequenee  of  fmall 
riliiigs  about  the  hairs,  has  no  regularly  arranged  parts  de- 
ferving  to  be  called  papilix.  Thus  Ruyfch  could  find 
nothing  ot  this  kind  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  :md  acknow- 
ledges that  they  are  obfeure  in  other  parts,  and  only  to  be 
feen  after  injedlions  ; and  other  anatomifls  Iiave  experienced 
conliderable  difficulty  in  detecting  thefe  parts,  even  with  the 
affiflance  of  glades. 

“ Neither,  “ fays  Bichat,”  are  we  to  miftake  for  papilix 
the  numerous  and  very  fenfible  tubercles,  which  make  the 
(kin  of  certain  fubjecls  very  rough.  Thefe  conlifl  of  fmall  cel- 
lular and  vafcular  fafciculi,  or  of  febaccous  glands  found  at 
the  openings  of  the  corion  under  the  epidermis,  through 
which  the  hairs  are  tranfmitted  ; elevate  the  external  furface, 
and  thus  caufe  projections.  Maceration  for  two  or  three 
months  converts  thefe  bi'dies,  which  always  contain  a litt’e 
fit,  into  the  firm,  whitilh,  undtuons  and  (permaceti-like 
fubflance  always  produced  from  adipous  matter  by  macera- 
tion ; the  (kin  at  the  fame  time  becomes  foft  and  pu'py,  and 
is  loofened  round  thefe  tubercles,  whidi  arc  clearly  feen  to  be 
continuous  with  the  fubjacent  fat.  Thefe  prominences  are 
more  frequent  on  the  limbs  and  back  than  on  the  front  of 
the  trunk  ; and  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  former,  on 
the  afpccl  of  extenlion  than  of  flexion.  The  abfence  of 
thefe  rifiiigs,  and  a confequent  fmoothnefs  of  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  tlie  corion,  belong  to  our  notion  of  a beautiful  fl^n  ; 
and  this  character  belongs  much  more  to  the  cutaneous  organ 
of  women  than  of  men.  The  epidermis  covering  thefe  pro, 
minences  is  often  detached  in  fcales,  parlirularly  by  any 
rather  (trong  rubbing  ; and  this  contributes  Hill  more  to  tlie 
F f 2 rough- 
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toughnefs  and  harftinefs  of  the  fkin ; it  might  lead  ii*  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  epidermis  forms  them,  although  it  is  only  ac- 
ceflary.  Where  the  latter  is  thick,  as  in  the  palms  and 
foies,  thefe  cutaneous  tubercles  are  never  feen.” 

The  proper  papill®  of  the  Ikin  are  very  vifible  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  may  be  feen  when  the  cuticle  has  been 
carefully  removed  after  fimple  maceration  for  a fufficient 
time;  but  ftill  more  plainly  w'hen  the  cutis  has  been  minutely 
injefted  previous  to  the  macerating  procefs.  We  obferve 
narrow,  longitudinal,  and  (lightly  prominent  lines  in  the 
cutis,  diilributed  fpirally  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
From  thefe  ridges  arife  very  fmall  conical  procefles  like  fine 
threads  or  hairs,  (lightly  inclined  towards  the  nail,  (horter 
and  more  imperfeft  in  the  fmallertoes  and  fingers  ; they  give 
a rough  villous  appearance  to  the  furface,  which  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  feventh  figure  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank’s  work  on  the 
infenfible  perfpiratioo.  They  are  very  diftinft  in  the  red 
part  of  the  lips,  where  they  are  numerous  and  long,  and  pro- 
duce a villous  appearance  ; Ruyfch  has  figured  them  in  his 
eighth  Thefaiirus.  The  foft  and  fpongy  (kin  of  the  glans 
penis  is  remarkable  for  a fimilar  ftrufture,  which  is  well 
reprefented  by  Albinus  in  the  Annot.  Acad,  lib.iii.  tab.  4. 
They  are  more  obtufe  in  the  female  mammte.  The  m.inute- 
iiefs  of  thefe  organs  renders  it  difficult  to  afc  ertaiii  their  in- 
ternal ftrufture  fatisfaftorily.  They  receive  numerous  blood- 
veffels,  fo  as  to  become  much  more  deeply  tinged  by 
coloured  in'iedfions  than  the  furrounding  (kin.  They  receive 
numerous  nerves,  and  have  generally  been  regarded  by  ana- 
tomills  in  a particular  manner  as  organs  of  a nervous  Ilruc- 
ture.  That  a conlidcrable  fupply  of  nerves  is  bellowed  on 
thofe  parts  of  the  lltin  which  have  thefe  papillce  is  very 
clear  ; but,  that  the  minute  filaments  can  be  traced  into  the 
very  prominences,  and  that  they  lay  afide  their  coverings,  fo 
that  the  nervous  pulp  is  bare  in  them,  mud  be  regarded  as 
inferences  from  analogy  rather  than  from  diredl  obfervation. 
The  denlity  of  the  corion,  and  the  extreme  (lendernefs  of 
the  nervous  threads,  are  almoft  infuperable  obllacles  to  our 
tracing  the  nerves  into  the  papillae. 

We  can  fcarcely  doubt,  fays  Haller,  that  thefe  bodies  are 
the  organs  of  touch,  when  we  obferve  them  larger,  more 
dilliudt,  and  receiving  a greater  fupply  of  nerves  where  this 
fenfe  exifts  in  the  moll  acute  degree,  hardly  difcernible  in 
other  fituations  ; and  particularly  ca'culated  by  their  pro- 
minence to  be  imprelTed  by  external  objefts.  Perhaps  their 
cxillence  in  the  foie  of  the  foot,  where  they  are  covered  by 
fo  thick  a cuticle,  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  this  opinion. 

That  the  velTels,  W’hich  they  contain,  contribute  to  the 
feparation  of  the  matter  of  perfpiration,  is  (o  conformable 
to  general  analogy,  that  we  can  eafily  admit  it.  Mr.  Cruik- 
(hank  w'as  difpofed  to  regard  them  as  the  organs  of  cutaneous 
abforption  from  their  refemblance  to  the  intellinal  villi,  on 
which  he  difeovered  the  orifices  of  the  lafteals. 

Ejfed  of  various  Agents  on  the  Dermoid  Tijfue. — We  have 
noticed  already,  under  tl)e  head  of  the  rete  mucofum,  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  living  (Idn. 

The  adlion  of  caloric  on  the  living  integuments  prefents 
different  phenomena,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
applied.  A w'arm  atmofphere  relaxes  its  tilTue,  increafes 
its  aClion,  and  promotes  the  evacuation  by  the  exhalants  of 
the  relidual  fluid  c.  f nutrition  and  digeflion.  It  is  contrafted 
and  corrugated  by  cold,  and  refufes  to  admit  thefe  fluids, 
which  then  go  off  chiefly  by  urine.  The  gradual  change 
from  one  to  the  other  of  thefe  Hates  does  not  produce  any 
unpleafant  effedl ; but  fudden  viciflitudes  are  not  fo  free 
from  danger.  The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalation,  enables  the  human  fubjedl  to  preferve 
his  ordinary  temperature  in  air,  heated  above  the  degree  of 


boiling  water.  See  the  very  curious  faAs  on  this  fubjeft 
detailed  in  the  article  Heat,  Animal.  The  interruption  of 
the  cutaneous  difeharge  on  the  corrugation  produced  by  cold 
fufpends  this  evaporation,  and  thereby  prevents  the  tempera- 
ture from  being  lowered  beyond  the  natural  llandard. 

When  more  conliderable  heat  is  applied  to  the  (Icin,  it 
produces  firll  a fenfible  rednefs,  which  is  followed  by  vefi- 
cations.  If  it  be  increafed  in  degree,  the  texture  of  the 
organ  is  deftroyed  ; it  is  hardened  and  curled  up,  like  any 
other  animal  tilTue  when  burnt  ; beyond  this  point  it  is 
blackened  and  converted  into  a coal.  The  fil'd  operation  is 
on  the  vital  powers  of  the  organ,  and  confequently  can  take 
place  only  during  life  : the  latter  effedls  are  produced  on  the 
tilTue,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  dead  fltin.  The  latter,  when 
heated,  contradls,  and  then  fwells,  exliales  a fetid  odour, 
and  leaves  a denfe  charcoal,  difficult  to  incinerate.  On 
didillation  it  yields  the  fame  preduAs  as  fibrine.  Intenfe  cold 
produces  in  the  firll  place  a rednefs  of  the  organ,  as  in  the 
nofc,  ears,  fingers,  &c.  of  individuals  expofed  in  a very  cold 
climate  : inflammatory  aftion  and  mortification  enfue.  The 
latter  occurs  immediately  on  the  apiilication  of  high  tem- 
perature, but  after  feme  interval  in  the  oppofite  cafe. 

The  air  evaporates  and  carries  off  habitually  the  matters 
fecreted  from  the  Hein  : and  when  this  elFedt  is  not  produced, 
they  are  accumulated  on  the  furface,  and  render  it  moill. 
This  evaporation  is  a phyfical  phenomenon  entirely  didinft 
from  the  vital  adlion  of  traiifpiration.  The  latter  takes 
place  in  a warm  bath,  as  well  as  in  the  air  ; but  in  the 
former  cafe  the  fluid  is  dilTolved  by  the  water.  Does  free 
expofure  of  the  flein  to  air  increafe  or  diminifh  the  amount 
of  its  exhalation  ? The  common  opinion  feems  to  be  that  the 
latter  effedl  is  produced  ; the  exhaling  pores  are  fuppofed  to 
be  obllrudted  by  the  impreffion  of  cold  on  the  (kin.  Dr. 
Stark,  however,  proved  by  diredl  experiment  in  bis  own  per- 
fon,  that  the  body  lod  more  weight  in  a given  time  when 
naked,  than  wlicn  covered  by  the  ordinary  clothing. 

Moillure  of  the  (kin  may  be  produced  in  two  perfedlly 
dillindl  ways ; 1 11,  by  increafed  exhalation,  which  mat'  arife 
from  accelerated  adlion  of  the  heart,  as  in  violent  exercife  or 
fever ; from  relaxation  of  the  organ  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air,  or  by  baths;  or  from  fympathy,  as  in  confumption,  fear, 
&c.  Under  all  thefe  circumdances  the  increafed  difeharge 
will  keep  the  ll<in  moid.  2<lly.  The  fameeffedl  will  be  pro- 
duced by  infufficient  diffolution  of  the  perfpiration  when  it 
is  produced,  as  in  bed,  or  in  damp  weather. 

When  the  air  has  accefs  to  dead  Ikin  on  all  fides,  it  is 
dried,  and  becomes  tranfparent,  tinlefs  it  Ihoi.ld  contain 
blood  ; it  is  then  firm,  but  admits  of  being  bent.  In  tins 
ilate  it  yields  very  little  to  external  agents,  does  not  readily 
abforb  moidure,  and  has  no  dilagrceable  fmell.  Ftcnce  (kins 
(imply  dried  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  arts,  and  afford  fervice- 
able  and  pleafant  coverings  ; hence,  too,  probably  the  great 
durability  of  the  mummies. 

If  the  Ikin  be  left  on  the  body,  or  expofed  in  moid  air, 
it  putrefies,  aduming  luccelfively  a brown,  a greeiiidi,  and 
laltly  fomewhat  black  colour.  It  exliales  a molt  fetid  odour, 
and  becomes  fwollen  by  the  liberation  of  gas  A fluid  mucus 
appears  on  its  furface,  from  which  the  epidermis  is  then  fc- 
parated.  When  all  the  fluids  are  evaporated,  a blackifh 
fubdance  remains. 

Water  removes  from  the  living  (kin  thofe  parts  cf  the 
perfpired  matter  which  are  not  diflolwd  by  the  air  ; and  the 
ufe  of  batliin,: , which  is  much  negledled  in  thefe  days,  mud 
be  regarded  as  an  efficacious  means  of  preferving  the  furface 
free  from  acrid  and  irritating  matters,  and  confequently  in  a 
date  of  licalth.  We  cannot  date  precilely  what  action  baths 
have  on  the  living  (kin  ; we  are  told  indeed  that  they  relax 
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und  foften,  or  conftringe  and  brace  ; but  no  precife  meaning 
is  attached  to  thefe  vague  exprefllons.  They  feem  to  afTeft 
the  vital  powers  of  the  part,  to  augment  or  diminifli  them, 
but  \vc  know  of  no  influence  on  the  tilTue. 

After  macerating  the  Ikin  for  fome  hours  in  water,  with 
agitation  and  prefTure,  evaporation  of  the  fluid  yields  a little 
gelatine.  When  macerated  longer  it  becomes  ioftened,  and 
fenfibly  whiter,  fwells  a little,  and  remains  for  a long  time 
without  undergoing  any  other  alteration  than  a degree  of 
putrefatlion,  much  lefs  than  what  occurs  in  the  mid'cular, 
glandular,  and  other  lilTues.  This  putrefaftiim  is  more 
marked  on  the  furface  in  contadl  with  the  cuticle,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  months  the  fltin  has  loll  but  little  of  its  con- 
fluence ; it  begins  to  be  reduced  into  a fetid  pulp  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months.  According  to  Fourcroy,  fpoii- 
taneous  decompofltion  in  water  or  moifl  earth  converts  it 
into  a fatty  matter,  and  into  ammonia,  which  coinpofe  a kind 
of  foap.  It  produces  very  little  froth  when  boiled.  Juft 
before  ebullition  commences,  fo  as  always  to  be  convex  on 
the  fide  covered  by  the  epidermis,  and  concave  on  the  oppo- 
flte  ; the  fibres  are  contrafted  and  condenfed  at  this  time, 
and  the  contraflion  is  greater  on  the  inner  furface,  where 
the  intervals  are  the  largelt.  At  the  fame  period  fmall  vefi- 
cations  are  obferved.  Ttiis  crifpation  of  the  flein  renders 
it  denfe,  hard,  and  elallic,  but  reduces  its  dimenfions.  It 
foon  acquires  a femi-tranfparency  and  yellowifh  colour,  like 
that  of  the  fibrous  organs  when  boiled.  The  hardnefs  which 
it  had  acquired  at  the  indant  of  crifpation  is  now  gradually 
loft  ; the  Ikin  is  foftened,  yields  much  gelatine  to  the  water 
in  which  it  is  boiled,  but  inllead  of  diminifhing,  is  rather 
increafed  in  thicknefs.  All  appearance  of  fibres  is  loft  in 
this  llage ; a femi-tranfparent,  gelatinous,  and  homogeneous 
mafs  remains  ; dill  it  does  not  lofe  its  elafticity ; probably 
the  large  quantity  of  gelatine,  which  it  contains,  occafions 
it  to  retain  this  property.  The  flighted  motion  excites  in 
it  a general  vibration  as  in  the  dilferent  animal  jellies.  By  a 
continuance  of  the  boiling  nearly  the  whole  gelatine  is  dif- 
folvcd,  condituting  a vifcid  liquor,  which  by  proper  evapo- 
ration is  converted  into  glue  ; and  a fmall  membranous  refi. 
due  only,  which  is  dilfolved  with  great  diificulty,  remains; 
a long  time  is  required  to  reduce  the  flein  to  this  ilate.  From 
this  fiilubility  in  w'ater,  the  cutis  of  animals  is  moitly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufadture  of  glue. 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  aft  on  the  flein,  as  on 
any  other  animal  fubllances,  but  much  more  flow'y,  parti- 
cularly on  the  furface  covered  bv  the  epidermis.  The  fird 
reduces  it  quickly  to  a blackifh  pulp  ; the  two  others,  even 
in  a concentrated  date,  bring  it  Itfs  readily  into  a pulp  ; the 
OX) muriatic  acid  produces  verv  little  efTeft  on  it.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  fat,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  axotic  gas  and  pruffic  acid  ire  emitted.  Acids  do  not 
aft  in  this  way  during  life  : they  never  produce  this  pu  py 
date  of  the  organ.  A piece  of  cauilic,  enveloped  in  a p . - 
tlon  of  /kin,  is  reduced  to  a ye  lowifh-red  thick  fluid  in  the 
courfe  of  a day  : the  Ikin  is  cri'ped  and  contracted,  but  not 

fienctrated  ; it«  tidue  does  not  even  appear  injured  on  the 
urface.  Alkalies  have  different  effects,  according  to  cir- 
cumdance.'i,  in  the  living  date  : they  dedroy  fome  granula- 
tions much  more  readily  than  othe>-s.  An  a kaline  lixivium, 
applied  to  the  luiface  of  the  body,  caiifes  an  unctuous  and 
flippery  teel,  as  its  combination  witli  the  unctuous  ina:  ter 
produces  a ioap.  Coiicentratcd  alkalies  diilolvc  the  dead  ikin, 
convening  it  into  oil  and  ammonia. 

“ The  cutis,”  fays  13r.  Thouifon,  “ appears  to  be  a pe- 
culiar moJiucatioii  of  gelatine  enabled  to  rt  lie  the  aftion  of 
watdr,  partly  by  the  compaftnefs  ot  its  texture,  and  partly 
by  the  vifcidily  of  the  gelatine,  of  which  it  is  funned  ; for 


thofe  fkins  which  diffolve  the  mod.  readily  in  boiling  water, 
afford  the  word  glue.  Mr  Flatchett  has  obferved  that  the 
vifeidity  of  the  gelatine  obtained  from  fltins  is  nearly  in- 
verfely  as  their  flexibility,  the  fuppleft  bides  always  yielding 
the  w’eaked  glue  ; but  this  glue  is  very  foon  obtained  from 
them  by  hot  water.”  Syftem  of  Cheinidry,  v.  5.  p.  575'- 

The  produftion  of  leather,  by  the  aftion  of  the  tanning 
principle  of  vegetables  upon  the  flein,  is  a luhjeft  of  fuch 
importance,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  for  us  to  enter  on  it  here  : 
it  will  be  confidered  feparately  in  the  articles  of  the  dic- 
tionary relating  to  tanning  : further  information  on  the 

chemical  properties  ot  the  fkin  may  alfo  be  derived  under 
the  heads  Gklatin,  Gm'h.  See. 

Very  little  is  known  of  tlie  chemical  conditiition  of  the 
rete  mucofuin.  Oxymuriatic  acid  deprives  it  of  the  b'ack 
colour,  and  renders  it  yellow  in  the  negro.  Beddoes  flatus 
that  immerfion  for  fome  time  in  water,  impregnated  w ith 
that  acid,  will  difeharge  the  colour  in  the  living  fubjeft. 
(On  Factitious  Airs,  p.  45.)  Fourcroy  mentions  that  the 
foot  of  .1  negro,  after  a fnnilar  expofure,  nearly  loll  its  co- 
lour, bur  that  the  original  black  hue  reUirm  d in  a few  days. 
Syft  des  Connoiff  Chimiques,  t.  ix.  p.  25:9. 

Common  Parts  belonging  to  the  Ptjjne  of  the  Dermoid  Syjlem.— 
The  flvin  contains  a i-.rge  proptirlion  of  cellular  fiibllance. 
Numerous  prolongations  of  the  fubcutancons  celhilar  drat  urn 
penetrate  the  contiguous  areolas  of  the  conon,  then  pafs 
into  the  more  exterior  ones,  and  end  at  the  numerous  pores 
which  traiifmit  the  veffels,  nerves,  and  hairs.  Thus,  if  the 
cellular  tiffue  could  be  completely  feparated,  the  cutaneous 
organ  would  reprefent  a piece  of  fponge,  being  perforated  in 
every  direftion.  According  to  Bichat,  boils  perform  this 
diffeftion,  dedroy  the  cellular  organ,  and  leave  the  flein  in 
this  cribriform  Hate.  He  adds,  that  the  corion  itlclf  is  not 
the  feat  of  any  acute  affeftion  : that  all  difeafes  of  this  nature 
either  affeft  its  furface,  or  the  cellular  tiffue  of  its  areolae. 
But  it  may  be  altered  by  chronic  difeafes  ; and  is  mani- 
feftly  diforganized  in  e'ephantiafis. 

In  anafarca  of  long  continuance  the  fubcutancons  ferofity 
gradually  penetrates  tlie  cellular  fnbdance  of  the  dermoid 
areolic,  feparates  its  fibres,  and  fometinies  arrives  even  at 
the  epidermis,  which  it  burlls,;  tlirough  theie  openings  it 
efcapes 

Pr;  bably,  bays  Bichat,  the  cellular  tiffue  does  not  ex’end 
fo  far  as  the  external  furface,  under  the  epidermis  : for  when 
that  covering  is  removed,  no  granulations  are  formed,  al- 
though thefe  are  always  produced  whenever  cellular  tifiue 
is  expoftd. 

The  arteries,  running  in  the  fnbciitaneous  cellular  fubftance, 
furnifli  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  branches,  which  enter 
the  areolae  of  the  flein  with  the  cellular  prolongations,  anaf- 
tomofe  at  every  point  in  the  areolx  of  the  organ,  and  pene- 
trate at  lad  through  the  pores  of  the  excrnal  furface  to  pro- 
duce the  capillary  nC-work  already  deferibed,  which,  in  the 
orcinary  date,  contains  very  little  red  blood.  In  this  paf- 
fage,  through  the  areolae  of  the  flein,  very  few  branches  feem 
to  teriiiiiiate  on  the  fibres  of  the  corion  itfclf. 

After  penetrating  the  flein  in  the  oppolite  direftion,  the 
veins  opens  into  the  large  labcutaneous  trunks,  which  in 
many  parts  may  be  fo  clearly  feen  through  the  integuments, 
'i'ho  venous  ramifications  of  the  areolx  are  nearly  ir.fenfible 
in  tlie  nti'iiral  ita'e,  but  are  conliderably  dilated  over  can- 
cei(,us  tamouis,  io  that  the  flein  is  marked  by  numerous 
bl'.ieilh  ferpentme  lines.  All  gradual  ex’enfions  of  the  cuta- 
neous oigdii,  as  in  aneiirifms,  pregnanev,  dropfy,  &c  are 
altendeei  with  the  fame  phenomenon,  wfiich  is  never  exliibited 
in  acute  cafes. 

Numerous  and  confiderable  branches  of  nerves  form  a kind 
1 of 
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«f  lubcutancous  nervous  fyftem,  producing  the  filaments  which 
enter  the  fldn.  They  communicate  with  each  other  in  tra- 
verling  the  areolae  of  the  organ,  and  probably  terminate  on 
the  papillx.  In  the  hand,  where  thefe  prominences  are 
very  numerous  and  clearly  marked,  there  are  more  fubcu- 
taneous  nerves,  in  proportion  to  the  furface,  than  in  any 
other  part. 

A great  number  of  nbforbing  veffels  is  found  under  the 
flcin  ; infomuch,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  moft  favourable 
iituation  for  inveftigating  them.  The  veins  are  furrounded 
by  them,  and  fevcral  fafciculi  are  obferved  in  the  intervals 
of  thefe  veflels  ; fo  that  we  may  reprefent  the  fidn  and  apo- 
neurofes  as  being  feparated,  in  the  limbs,  by  a continuous 
ftratum  of  thefe  vcffels.  We  mail  refer  the  origin  of  many 
of  them  to  the  corion,  from  the  areola;  of  which  they  carry 
into  the  blood  the  fat  and  cellular  lymph,  as  well  as  the 
nutritive  matter  of  its  fibres.  But  is  there,  moreover,  a 
particular  order  of  branches  opening  on  the  epidemis,  for 
the  purpofe  of  abforbing  fubllances  from  the  furface  of  the 
body  under  certain  circumllances  ? Anatomical  invelliga- 
tions  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  this  queilion  direclly  : the 
abforbing  pores  cannot  be  deinonllrated  ; we  mull;  therefore 
inquire  whether  the  phenomena  of  tlie  cutaneous  funftions 
indicate  their  exillence.  We  may  obferve,  previoufly,  that 
the  fuperficial  ablorbents  are  very  numerous,  and  feem  to  be 
in  greater  number  than  would  be  required  for  abforbing  the 
contents  of  the  cellular  fub fiance. 

It  had  long  been  received  as  an  eftabliflied  truth,  that  the 
flein  is  an  inhaling  or  abforbing,  as  well  as  an  exhaling  organ  ; 
that  though  the  lofs  by  pertpiration  commonly  greatly'  ex- 
ceeds what  the  fyfiem  gains  by  abforption,  yet  fometimes, 
according  to  the  varying  circumllances  of  external  relations 
and  conditions  of  the  body  itfelf,  the  inhalation  balanced, 
and  even  furpaffed  the  exhalation.  Of  late  this  doftrine  of 
inhalation  has  been  called  in  quefiion,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many',  has  been  completely  overthrown. 

The  mod  dirett  argument  in  favour  of  abforption  from 
the  ficin,  is  the  adtion  of  various  fubftances  upon  the  body, 
■when  applied  to  this  organ.  This  is  fhewn  in  a particularly 
clear  view  in  the  infianccs  of  opium  and  mercury.  Dr.  Cur- 
rie (Medical  Reports,  chap.  19  ) conliders,  that  in  all  fuch 
cafes  the  article  abforbed  is  forced  through  the  epidermis 
by  mechanical  preffure  ; or  that  the  epidermis  has  been  pre- 
vioufly deftroyed  by  injury  or  difeafe  ; or  if  found,  that  the 
article  applied  to  it  is  of  an  acrid  nature,  which  firfi  irritates 
and  erodes  this  tegument ; and  then  coming  into  contadl 
with  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  under  it,  is  of  courfe 
abforbed.  This  explanation  is  quite  unfatisfadlory.  The 
firm  adhefion  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis  is  well  known  : on  the 
fuppolition  jufi  mentioned  they  ought  to  be  feparated,  which 
is  not  tlie  fatt,  we  ought  to  fee  the  ointment  under  the  cu- 
ticle, which  is  equally  untrue,  and  the  ointment  fhould  pene- 
trate equally  in  the  dead  fubjecf,  which  is  not  the  cafe. 
Ho  '.vever,  the  adlion  of  mercurial  fumigations,  where  no 
friftion  is  employed,  affords  a cafe  of  abforption  from  the 
furface  of  the  lound  cuticle,  which  cannot  be  denied. 

On  the  lame  fide  o-f  the  quefiion,  it  has  been  aflerted, 
/that  water  is  taken  up  by  the  Ikio  in  various  cafes.  Many 
inftances  have  been  known  of  perfons  at  fea,  with  no  frefh 
water,  having  their  thirfi  much  allayed  by  wetting  their 
.cloths  with  the  fait  water.  Haller  affirms,  too,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Default,  that  the  body  acquires  an  increafe  of 
w'eight  in  the  warm  bath  : “ denique  vapor  aquae  calidae  in 
manum  reforbetur,  et  homini  in  balneo  coufiituto  cutis  tu- 
met  et  rubet,  corpus  pondere  augetnr,  fitis  fedatur,  et  om- 
nia figna  eduntur  aquae  reforbta:  et  fanguiiii  admillae.”  t.  v. 
p.  83.  E>;p:riiueuts  have  fince  been  made  with  every 


neceflary'  care,  which  feem  to  contradidi  this  pofition,  and 
to  prove  that  the  body  acquires  no  additional  weight  in  the 
warm  bath.  Seguin,  from  a great  many  experiments  of  this 
defeription,  concludes  that  there  is  no  inhalation,  bccaufe 
the  body,  fo  far  from  gaining,  always  lofi  fome  part  of  its 
weight  during  immerlion,  although  much  lefs  than  in  the 
air  in  equal  times.  Thus,  in  a bath  heated  from  10”^  to  12’ 
of  Reaumur,  the  lofs  of  weight  was  to  that  fufiained  during 
the  fame  time  in  air  as  6.5  to  17  ; at  the  temperatures  from 
I j’  to  18  , as  7.5  to  21.7  ; and  from  26’  to  28  ',  as  13  to 
23.  La  Mcdecine  eclairce  par  les  Sciences  Phyfiques, 
tom.  iii. 

In  other  experiments,  again,  as  in  thofe  of  Drs.  Gerard 
and  Currie,  there  was  no  increafe  of  weight  ; but  neither 
was  the  body  in  general  obferved  to  have  fuffered  any  lofs 
during  immerlion  in  the  warm  bath.  “ When  I was  at 
Buxton,”  fays  Dr.  Currie,  “in  178S,  I made  an  experi- 
ment on  the  effedfs  of  bathing  on  the  weight  of  my  body, 
and  after  half  an  hour’s  immerlion,  I found  it  rather  di- 
minifhed  than  increafed.  This  experiment  had,  I believe, 
been  made  before  by'  Dr.  Pearfon  with  the  fame  refult  ; it 
has  fince  been  repeated  with  great  care,  and  it  is  afeer- 
tained,  as  a faft,  that  no  increafe  in  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  produced  by  immerlion  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
82  '.  In  the  year  1790,  I had  a patient  in  diabetes,  whofe 
cuticle,  as  is  ufual  in  that  difeafe,  was  in  a morbid  fiate  ; 
and  being  defirous  of  trying  how  far  the  inordinate  action 
of  the  kidnies  might  be  affedted  by'  a gentle  fiimulus  ap- 
plied to  the  flein,  I immerfed  him  in  a bath  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  96  , weighing  him  before  and  after  immerlion. 
There  was  no  fenfible  variation  in  the  weight.  This  expe- 
riment has  fince  been  made  by  Dr.  Gerard  in  another  cafe 
of  diabetes,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Rollo  ; and  as  it  was  repeated  a great  number  of 
times  with  the  utmoft  care  and  accuracy,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  efiabliflied,  that  immerfion  in  the  warm  bath  in  diabetes 
prodtices  no  increafe  in  weight.  I have  made  live  different 
experiments  of  the  fam'e  kind  on  myfelf,  varying  the  heat  of 
the  bath  from  87^  to  95  , hut  never  in  any  initance  found 
my  weight  augmented.”  (Medical  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  302.) 
The  doctor  then  details  a cafe  of  firiCfured  oefophagus, 
where  the  patient  gradually  wafted,  and  ultimately  died  of 
inanition,  ahhough  he  was  immerfed  daily  in  a tepid  milk 
and  water  bath. 

We  may  obferve,  concerning  the  fads  juft  quoted,  that 
they  by  no  means  warrant  a decilive  negative  inference. 
We  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  aftion  of  the 
Ikin  goes  not  uninterruptedly  in  the  bath,  and  that  the  pul- 
monary exhalation  proceeds  as  ufual.  Yet  the  weight  either 
continued  unchanged,  or,  if  any  lofs  was  obferved,  this  was 
confiant'y  lefs,  much  lefs,  than  is  experienced  during  the 
fame  interval  in  air : hence  we  may  argue,  that  there  mull 
have  been  abforption.  Dr.  Currie’s  cafe  of  firidured  cefo- 
pliagus  merits  further  conlideration  : no  experiment  could 
be  more  unfavourable  for  an  opponent  of  cutaneous  abforp- 
tion. The  patient,  it  is  true,  gained  no  weight  while  in  the 
warm  bath,  but  the  lofs  continnally  going  on  in  the  air,  was, 
as  in  other  trials,  fufpended  during  the  immerfions.  “ It 
is  worthy'  of  obfervation,  that  there  was  neither  increafe  nor 
decreafe  of  weight  in  the  bath  ; yet  Mr.  M.  was  at  this  time 
wafting  twenty  ounces  in  24  hours,  and  confequently,  if  there 
was  no  abforption  in  the  bath,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  he 
would  have  lofi  five-lixths  of  an  ounce  during  the  hour  of  im- 
merfion. it  is  the  more  remark.iblethat  there  was  no  decreafe, 
becaufe  in  the  bath  the  Ikin  always  foftened,  and  the  forehead 
became  covered  with  a gentle  moilture.”  Befides,  “ he  always 
expreffed  great  comfort  from  the  bath,  with  abatement  of 

thirfi,’*, 
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and  “ fubfequcnt  to  the  daily  ufe  of  it,  the  urine 
flawed  more  plentifully,  and  became  lefs  pungent.”  An 
obfervation  precifely  fimilar  is  made  by  Mr.  Cruiklhank  : 
“ a patient  of  mine,  with  a ftri£liire  of  the  ccfophagiis,  re- 
ceived nothing,  cither  folid  or  liquid,  into  the  llomach  for 
two  months;  he  was  exceedingly  thirRy,  and  complained  of 
making  no  water.  I ordered  him  the  warm  bath  for  an  hour, 
evening  and  morning,  for  a month  ; his  thirll  vanifhed,  and 
lie  made  water  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  ufed  to  drink 
by  the  mouth.”  Anatomy  of  the  Abforbing  Veffels, 
p.  loi. 

Dr.  Currie  Hates  further,  concerning  his  patient,  that  the 
difeharge  by  urine  alone  exceeded  much  in  weight  the  walle 
of  his  whole  body  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  he  adds,  that 
the  difeharge  by  ftool  and  perfpiration  exceeded  the  weight 
of  the  clyllers.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  egefta  exceeded 
the  ingefta  in  a proportion  much  greater  than  the  wafte  of  the 
body  will  explain.”  That  cutaneous  abforption  affords  the 
only  adequate  folution  of  this  phenomenon  is  an  irrelillible 
conclufion.  Still,  however,  this  is  denied.  When  forced  to 
confefs  that  there  are  cafes  where  the  egefta  exceed  the  in- 
gefta, and  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  abforption, 
the  opponents  of  the  cutaneous  inhalation  deny  this  funflion 
to  the  fkin,  and  beftow  it  moft  gratuitoufly  on  the  lungs. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited,  in  which  the  body 
evidently  acquired  weight  from  fome  other  quarter  than  by 
tfic  food  or  drink.  Haller  has  many  fuch  inftances.  Rye 
and  Linings  gained  fevcral  ounces  by  expofure  in  a moift  at- 
mofphcrc  : and  Fontana  experienced  a fimilar  occurrence. 

Some  fafts,  which  oppofe  the  notion  of  inhalation  by  the 
furface  of  the  ftcin,  have  been  obferved  in  the  applications  of 
medicated  fubftances  to  the  body.  Seguin  made  numerous 
experiments  of  this  kind,  with  folutioiis  of  muriate  of  mer- 
cury on  fyphilitic  patients : we  are  informed,  that  in  cafes 
where  the  epidermis  was  pcrfeftly  found,  neither  the  known 
effefts  of  mercury  on  the  body,  nor  any  amelioration  of  the 
venereal  fymptoms,  was  ever  obferved.  He  alfo  immerfed 
his  own  arm  in  a folution  of  two  drachms  of  the  mercurial 
muriate  in  ten  pounds  of  water.  At  the  temperature  of  io° 
and  28  of  Reaumur,  no  part  of  tlie  fait  was  milling  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  ; but  when  the  bath  was  at  1 8 ^ of  the 
fame  fcale,  there  was  a lofs  of  one  or  two  grains  of  the  mu- 
riate in  the  hour,  though  the  quantity  of  fluid  was  not  dimi- 
rillied.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  experiments  on  the  whole 
fhew  that  the  muriate  of  mercury  was  not  abforbed  ; we  can 
hardly  admit  that  two  grains  were  taken  up  as  ftated  in  this 
account.  The  entrance  of  fo  large  a quantity  of  this  very 
adlive  preparation  into  the  fyflem,  mult  have  been  attended 
with  very  unpleafant  effefls  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  experiment, 
which  do  not  feem  to  have  occurred. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  odorous  properties  of  the 
urine,  by  expofure  of  the  body  to  oil  of  turpentine,  are  well 
known.  By  inhaling  the  vapour  of  this  fluid,  the  violet 
fmell  is  imparted  to  the  urine  very  fpeedily  : even  a Tingle  full 
infpiration  is  fufficient  to  produce  theeffedt.  Walking  in  a 
room  where  it  has  been  fpilled  will  operate  in  the  fame  way. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  lungs  are  the 
organs  by  which  the  abforption  takes  place,  and  that  the 
fluid  is  not  taken  up  by  the  Ikin.  Dr.  Rouffeaii,  of  Piiila- 
dclphia,  expofed  his  body  freely  to  the  turpentine  vapour, 
breathing  through  a pipe,  wliich  communicated  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  had  no  connedlion  with  the  air  of  the  room. 
No  effedl  was  produced  on  the  urine.  He  immerfed  his  arm 
in  fpirit  of  turpentine  for  two  hours,  luting  the  veffel  con- 
taining it  to  the  arm,  fo  that  no  vapour  could  efcape  ; no 
change  was  perceptible  in  the  properties  of  the  urine.  He 
(meared  lus  body  all  over  fcvcral  times  with  the  fpirits  of 


turpentine,  guarding  againft  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
the  lungs,  by  breathing  the  external  air  through  a tube. 
He  continued  this  for  fome  time,  until  the  fui face  was  irri- 
tated, and  the  pulfe  quickened  ; the  refult  was  the  fame. 
Thefe  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  and  with  the 
fame  refult,  whether  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  was  employed, 
or  camphor,  garlic,  or  mulk.  Currie’s  Med.  Rep.  v.  i. 
chap.  19. 

The  exhalant  veffels  of  the  fltin  arife  in  the  exterior  ca- 
pillary fyftem,  which  furrounds  the  corion,  and  which  affords 
the  point  of  termination  of  the  cutaneous  arteries.  They 
draw  from  this  lource  the  fluid  wiiich  they  pour  out  on  the 
epidermis.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  ©f  their  form,  length, 
courfe  and  direftion  ; but  the  phenomena  of  the  cutaneous 
difeharge,  and  of  injedlions  prove  their  cxiftciicc.  They  do 
not  feem  to  be  equally  abundant  in  all  parts  : in  the  face  and 
cheft  they'  are  numerous,  fo  that  we  fweat  eafily  in  thofe 
parts  ; the  number  is  fmaller  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Sweat 
is  very  feldom  obferved  in  the  palms  and  foies : but  there  is 
great  variety  in  thefe  refpcdls  in  different  individuals. 

It  appears  from  experiments,  that  a confiderable  difeharge 
takes  place  from  the  fkin  habitually,  although  not  in  a form 
cognizable  by  our  fenfes.  This  is  called  infenfible  perfpira- 
ration,  or  tranfpiration.  Under  particular  circumftances, 
the  cutaneous  difeharge  confifts  of  fluids  poffefling  very  fenfi- 
ble  properties : this  is  called  fweat.  The  epithet  infenfible 
is  applied  to  tlie  former,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  fweat,  but 
under  certain  circumftances  it  may  be  rendered  obvious  to 
the  fenfes.  It  has  been  often  afferted  that  a vapour  may  be 
obferved  to  arife  from  the  body,  and  may  be  recognized  by 
its  ihadovv  againft  a white  wall  in  the  fummer.  This  is  obferved 
more  readily  in  a denfe  atmofphere.  Haller  faw  a kind  of 
cloud  or  fmoke  arifing  from  the  face,  hands,  and  indeed 
every  part  of  the  naked  body  in  the  fubterraneous  exca- 
vations of  Claufthal  and  Rammelfberg.  A ftill  more  ob- 
vious demonftration  of  the  tranfpiration  is  yielded  by'  holding 
a finely  polifticd  metallic  furface  near  the  flein  ; the  watery 
vapour  is  condenfed  by  the  metal,  and  clouds  it.  Under 
ordinary  circumftances,  the  whole  difeharge  is  evaporated  as 
it  is  produced,  and  pailes  off  in  this  invilible  form.  As  all 
bodies  abforb  heat  in  changing  from  a fluid  to  a gafeous  form, 
this  evaporation  mull  have  a very  powerful  effect  in  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  frame.  AVhen  the  nature  of 
our  clotliing  confines  tlie  perfpiration,  and  prevents  its  evapo- 
ration, an  unpleafant  feeling  of  heat  is  produced  ; this- is  par- 
ticularly obferved  when  the  body  is  covered  with  oiled  iilk- 
On  the  other  hand,  expofure  of  the  fkin  in  a naked  Hate,, 
particularly  in  the  wind,  has  a very  rapid  and  powerful  cool- 
ing effedl.  The  importance  of  this  function  in  regulating 
our  heat  did  not  cfcape  the  notice  of  that  fagacious  obferver 
Benj.  Franklin  : “ during  the  hot  Sunday  at  Philatlelpliia, 
fays  lie,  in  June  1750,  when  the  thermometer  was  up  at 
too  in  the  (hade,  I fat  in  my  chamber  without  exercife, 
only  reading  and  writing,  with  no  other  clothes  on  than 
a fhirt,  and  pair  of  long  linen  drawers,  the  windows  all  open,, 
and  a brifk  wind  blowing  through  the  houfe.  The  fweat 
ran  off  the  backs  of  my  hands,  and  my  ihirt  was  ofum  fo 
wet  as  to  induce  me  to  call  for  dry  ones  to  put  on.  My 
body,  however,  never  grew  fo  hot  as  the  air,  or  as  the  inani- 
mate bodies  immerfed  in  the  air.”  (Letters  and  Papers, 
p.  365.)  It  does  not  appear  that  Franklin  actually  meafured 
his  heat  ; but  he  makes  the  inference  of  his  comparative  cool- 
nefs  from  remembering  that  all  the  bodies  about  him>  even 
the  fhirt  out  of  his  drawer,  felt  wai'm  to  the  touch  ; and  he 
concludes  that  he  was  kept  cool  “ by  the  continued  fvveating, 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  that  fweat.” 

Probably  fweat  is  only  an  iacreafed  quantity  of  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  fluid  with  that  of  the  tranfpiration  : very  finall  par- 
ticles of  fluid  are  obferved  on  the  flcin,  and  they  unite  into 
larger  and  larger  drops.  Heat  is  the  rnoft  common  caufe  of 
fwcatiiig,  as  it  is  a very  powe'ful  means  of  exciting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  on  which  iHjs,  phenomenon  depends  in 
many  cafes  ; hence  warm  air  and  the  warm  bath  are  powerful 
caufes.  Strong  bodily  exertion,  and  w'ann  food,  by  flimu- 
iating  the  vafciilar  fyllem,  produce  tlie  fame  effedt.  I'car, 
and  other  afledtions  of  the  mind,  fainting,  and  various  mor- 
bid Hates  of  the  frame,  alfo  produce  fweating.  We  cannot 
name  any  particular  degree  of  lieat  at  which  iweating  is  cer- 
tainly produced  : and  the  pulfe  is  often  very  greatly  accele- 
rated in  diieafe  without  this  confequence.  Sometimes  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  only  fweats  : fom.etimes  one 
fide,  as  Haller  has  noticed  in  his  own  perfon. 

Bichat  enquires  whether  the  nerves  have  any  influence  on 
the  cutaneous  difcharge.  He  obferves,  that  in  palfied  pa- 
tients fweat  takes  place  on  tlie  difeafedas  well  as  on  the  found 
fide.  “ I lately,”  fays  he,  “ attended  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  a pa- 
tient, in  whom  the  left  fide  of  the  body  was  rendered  per- 
fectly paralytic,  in  confequence  of  an  apopledfic  attack  : yet 
he  fweated  only  on  this  fide.  Examples  of  the  oppofite 
phenomenon  are  adduced  ; but  they  cannot  invalidate  the 
common  obfervation  that  the  diicharge  is  equal  on  both 
tides.  Is  it  not  well  known,  that  when  the  nervous  adlion  is 
entirely  annihilated  in  a paralytic Jimb,  blillers  affedf  it  in  the 
ufual  manner  ? Do  convulfions,  in  which  the  nervous  adtion 
is  increafed,  augment  the  cutaneous  exhalation  ? Have  the 
flates  of  acute  fenfibility,  where  there  is  in  the  cutaneous 
nerves  fo  great  a fnfeeptibility  of  imprefiions,  any  known 
influence  on  perfpiration  ? Let  us  then  confefs,  that  in  cuta- 
neous exhalation,  as  well  as  in  fecretion,  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  influence,  if  any  fuch 
exift.” 

The  difeharges  by  the  Ikin  and  the  kidney  feem  to  be  re- 
garded by  phyfiologills  as  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
rellduary  matter  of  nutrition  and  digeftion  is  expelled  from 
the  body  : and  they  have  attempted  to  fhew  the  ratio  which 
thefe  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  and 
to  the  feces.  We  have  not  derived  much  information  from 
thefe  labours,  w'hich  merely  prove,  in  a general  manner,  that 
the  difcharge  is  effected  through  the  internal  organs  in  cold 
climates  andfeafons,  and  through  the  fkin  under  oppofite  cir- 
cumllanccs.  In  this  refpeCf , the  kidney  and  the  flcin  are  always 
in-oppofite  ftates  in  relation  to  each/other : in  w’inter  the  urine 
is  much  loaded  with  i'ubliances,  and  in  fummer  the  perfpira- 
tion has  a fait  talle  and  other  peculiar  characters,  ariiing  from 
matters  which  it  does  not  contain  in  the  former  feafon. 
Every  individual  mull:  have  obferved  in  his  own  jperfon  that 
while  he  fweats  freely  no  urine  is  colleCled  in  the  bladder  ; 
and,  that  when  the  cutaneous  difcharge  is  interrupted,  the 
fecretion  of  the  kidney  goes  on  very  aClively. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  pulmonary  exhalation* 
either  as  to  its  quanti'.y,  its  nature,  or  its  relations  to  the 
cutaneous  difcharge : hut  that  the  two  organs  very  power- 
fully influence  each  other,  is  rendered  very  obvious  by  the 
phenomena  of  difeafe.  Tlie  effeCt  of  expofure  to  cold  and 
inoiilure  in  exciting  pulmonary  affeClions,  and  the  difpoiition 
lo  fuch  diforders  in  the  winter,  when  the  cutaneous  exha- 
lants  are  lefs  aClive,  are  well  known. 

We  often  have  occaiion  to  obferve  a manifell  corIneClion 
between  the  perfpiration  and  the  alvine  difchargCs. 

When  the  extent  of  the  exhaling  organ,  the  innumerable 
tubes  by  which  it  is  penetrated,  the  quicknefs  with  which 
V'C  can  even  fee  the  perfpiration  produced,  are  regarded,  we 
fliall  expeCl  to  find  that  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge  is  very 
qonfiderable,  ‘ Ailhough  it  was  knOwn  to  the  ancients,  wlio 


had  noticed  its  infliienca  on  the  health,  and  introduced  it  into 
their  pathology,  we  find  little  detailed  information  concern- 
ing tins  function  before  the  feventeenth  century,  about  the 
beginning  of  which  it  became  tlie  fubjeCl  of  the  moll  pa-' 
tient  refearch,  and  of  the  moll  extenfive  experiments  per- 
haps ever  undertaken.  SanCtorius,  a Venetian  phyfician, 
dedicated  thirty  years  to  his  experiments,  which  confilled 
chielly  in  weighing  whatever  he  ate  and  drank,  as  well  as 
what  he  difeharged  by  urine  and  llool.  From  him  the  iii- 
fefible  perfpiration  has  fometimes  received  tlie  epithet  of 
SanClorian.  His  example  was  followed  by  feveral  perfons 
in  different  countries ; by  Dodart  in  France  ; by  Keil, 
Robinfon,  Rye,  and  Home  in  this  country  ; and  by  Li- 
nings, in  South  Carolina.  Even  our  gay  monarch, 
Ciiarles  II.  amufed  himfelf  with  fome  experiments  on 
this  fubjeCl.  Something  mull  be  taken  from  the  numbers 
expreffing  the  quantity  of  perfpiration,  on  account  of  the 
pulmonary  exhalation,  the  mucus  of  the  air  paiTages  and 
nofe,  and  fpitting.  For,  in  the  experiments  now  alluded 
to,  all  the  difference  between  the  ingclla  and  the  egella  is' 
fet  down  as  lofs  by  infenlible  i'nfpiration. 

In  the  experiments  of  Home,  in  Scotland,  the  food 
amounted  to  41b.  3 oz.  ; the  feces  to  3^  cz. ; the  urine  to 

lb.,  or  3^  lb.  ; the  perfpiration,  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour, 
varied  from  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  to  40Z.,  and  even  fix 
under  expofurC  in  the  fun.  In  the  twelve  hours  of  night,' 
the  perfpiration  varied  from  12  to  18  oz  ; and  in  23^  hours 
the  difcharge  amounted  to  3 lb.  3^  oz.  ; and  on  another  occa- 
lion,  to  2 lb.  6r.  oz. 

Rye,  who  lived  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  found  the  urine  in 
the  winter  fealon  to  amount  in  one  day  to  42  oz.  ; the 
perfpiration  to  J3  oz.  in  fpring,  the  urine  wae  40  oz.  ; the 
perfpiration  60:  in  fummer  the  numbers  were  37  and  63, 
The  average  daily  quantity  of  urine,  therefore,  was  rather 
lefs  than  40  oz.,  and  that  of  the  perfpiration  56^  oz.  The 
average  daily  amount  of  tlic  feces  was  4^  oz.  ; that  of  the 
food  96  oz.  The  large  quantity  of  perfpiration  in  the 
winter  is  chiefly  made  up  ot  what  is  produced  during  the 
night.  • 

Keil  found  the  medium  quantity  of  perfpiration  to  be 
31  oz.  ; of  urine  38  ; of  feces  5 ; food  78. 

Robinfon  allows  that  the  urine  is  diminilhed,  and  the  per- 
fpiration increafed  in  a very  fenfible  manner  in  the  fummer, 
fo  that  the  average  number  of  ounces  of  the  former  is  iw 
fummer  27,  in  winter  above  30.  In  the  fummer  months 
the  perfpiration  and  urine  are  as  5 and  3,  in  the  winter  as 
2 and  3 ; in  .April,  May,  Odlober,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, they  are  nearly  equal.  In  a young  perfon  he  elhmatcs 
the  ratio  of  the  perlpiration  to  the  urine  as  1340  to  icoo  ; in 
an  old  one  as  967  to  1000.  He  makes  the  average  quantity 
of  food  86  oz.,  and  38  when  he  was  old ; the  urine  3 and 
28  ; the  perfpiration  46  and  27^  ; the  feces  and  34* 
Thus  the  food  and  all  the  excretions  are  diminilhed  as  age 
advances. 

Hartman,  in  Germany,  found  the  food  to  be  8 oz.  ; the 
urine  28  ; feces  6 or  7 ; and  perfpiration  4^  or  46. 

Dodart,  in  France,  found  that  the  perfpiration  was  to 
the  feces  as  7 to  i.  He  ellimates  the  diicharge  in  fuin- 
mcr  at  40  uz.  3 dr.  26  gr. ; in  winter  at  26  oz.  46  gr. 

Sandtorius,  in  the  warm  and  humid  air  of  Venice,  took 
81b.  of  food  ; the  perfpiration  amounted  to  5"  lb.  ; ,the  feces 
to  40Z.  ; and  the  urine  in  the  night  to  16  oz. ; in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  to  44  oz. 

Linings  has  given  us  very  accurate  accounts  of  his  expe- 
riments, which  were  performed  in  South  Carolina.  From 
his  labours,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  Robinfon,  in  Ireland, 
appears  that  the  perfpiration  is  moll  abundant  in  the  warm 

months 
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Wiontlis,  and  the  urine  in  the  cold  : the  former  was  in  greater  fore,  before  putting  on  this  drefs,  and  immediately  after  leav- 
quai’.tity  during  five  months,  and  the  latter  during  feveu.  iug  it,  the  total  lofs  by  tlie  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  diltharge* 

urred  was  afeertained.  The  amount  of  the  lofs  by  the  lunyrs  was 


The  largell  proportion  of  twine  was  143  oz.  which  occuri 
in  the  month  of  December;  and  of  the  perfpiration  1300Z. 
in  September.  The  average  daily  amount  of  the  food,  on 
a mean  of  experiments  continued  for  a year,  was  27,18  oz.  ; 
of  the  drink  102,17  ’ urine  64,84;  of  the  perfpi- 

ration 60,10  ; of  the  feces  4,3  J.  The  ingella  were  to  the 
urine,  throughout  the  whole  year,  as  2,02  to  i : but  at 
many  particular  times  they  were  as  3 to  2 ; their  ratio  to 
the  perfpiration  as  2,18  to  i ; to  the  fecal  difeharge  as 
30,13  to  I ; and  the  perfpiration  of  the  whole  year  to  the 
urine  as  i to  1,08.  Thefe  experiments  differ  from  thofe  of 
Sanftorius  and  of  Rye,  in  Ihewing  that  the  urine  exceeds 
the  perfpiration  even  in  a hot  climate. 


by  the  lungs 

known  by  weighing  the  ful^^ft  of  experiment  jufl  before 
he  put  on  the  drefs,  and  again  immediately  before  he  re- 
moved it.  When  the  latter  quantity  was  fubtracled  from 
the  total  lofs,  the  remainder  gave  the  value  of  the  cuta- 
neous difeharge.  From  repeated  trials  performed  in  this 
manner,  Seguin  and  l^avoifior  found  the  mean  lofs,  by  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations,  to  be  about  18  gr. 
in  the  minute,  or  2 lb.  1 3 oz.  in  24  hours.  The  pulmonary 
difeharge  amounted  to  13  oz.  ; fo  that  there  remains  i lb. 
140Z.  as  the  mean  quantitv  of  daily  perfpiration. 

The  greatell;  quantity  of  matter  perlpired  in  a minute 
was  26,25  g'"-  the  minimum  qgr.  The  ouanlity 


It  appears  doubtful,  fays  Haller,  on  comparing  together  perfpired  is  increafed  by  drink,  but  not  by  folid  food. 


the  refults  of  the  trials  made  by  iudividutds  of  different 
ages  in  various  climates  and  feafons,  whether  the  difeharge 
by  the  llcin  exceeds  that  by  the  urine.  On  fiich  a com- 
parifon  we  muff  fet  down  the  cutaneous  exhalation  much 
below  the  quantity  alTigned  by  Sandforius,  as  it  did  not 
exceed  60  oz.  in  a very  hot  climate,  and  in  colder  countries 
was  56,  46,  or  even  30  oz. 

It  will  be  readily  pcrceised,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  calculations  do  not  give  the  ineafure  of  the  per- 
fpiration alone,  but  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  dif- 
charges  together.  To  feparate  thefe,  and  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  each,  ftill  remained  an  important  problem, 
the  folution  of  which  has  been  attempted  only  of  late 
years. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank  introduced  his  hand  into  a glafs  jar,  and 
tied  a bladder,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  round  his  wrift. 
In  lefs  than  a minute  the  infide  of  the  bottle  was  rendered 
dim,  as  if  it  had  been  held  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water ; 
fmall  drops  appeared  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  tranfparent  and  perfectly  infipid  fluid,  weighing. 
30  gr.,  was  colleftcd  in  an  hour.  Affuming  that  the  hand 


Perfpiration  is  at  its  minimum  during  meals,  and  immediately' 
after:  it  reaches  its  maximum  during  digeftion.  Memoires 
del’ Acad,  des  Sciences,  1790  ; or  in  Fourcroy,  Sytt.  dcs 
Connoiff.  Chimiques,  feci.  8,  ord.  3. 

Our  next  objedl  of  inquiry  is  into  the  compofition  and 
properties  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.  As  it  efcapes  from 
the  furface  iiifenfibly,  there  is  a difficulty  iu  colledling  it  in 
fufficient  quantity  for  examination  : hence  its  nature  and 
compofition  are  very  imperfedly  known.  Lifter,  who  col- 
lefted  it  by  placing  his  hand  in  a glafs,  found  it  to  be  water 
with  a faltifli  or  urinous  tafte. 

The  fluid  colleCled  by  Mr.  Cruiklhank  appeared  to  pof- 
fefs  all  the  properties  of  pure  water.  When  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy  had  procured  3 dr.  of  fluid,  be  evaporated  one-half : 
there  remained  on  the  glafs  a fmall  refiduum,  which  had  a 
very  flight  tafte  of  fait.  The  other  half  was  fuffered  to 
Hand  many  days,  in  which  time  no  change  appeared.  It 
did  not  alter  the  colour  of  vegetable  blue  ; no  coagulation 
or  precipitation  of  animal  matter  was  produced  by  muri- 
atic acid,  neither  was  any  change  caufed  by  the  addition 
of  pure  alkali.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Abernctliy, 


is  to  the  whole  body  as  i to  60,  and  that  the  whole  furface  that  the  water  of  perfpiration  contains  little  of  any  thing, 
perfpires  equally,  the  exhalation  at  this  rate  would  be  7 lb.  except  a very  fmall  portion  of  fait. 


6 OK.  iu  24  hours.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated  after 
taking  exercife,  48  gr.  were  collefted  in  an  hour,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  12  lb.  in  24  hours.  By  breathing  into  a 
bottle  for  an  hour,  this  gentleman  colle£led  124  gr.  of 
iofipid  tranfparent  fluid  : the  produce  in  24  hours  at  this 
rate  would  be  6 oz.  i dr.  36  gr.  If  this  be  added  to  the 
former  ftatement  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  the  fuin  will  be 
81b.  I dr.  36  gr.  ; and  the  evaporation  from  the  lungs  will 
be  little  more  than  -y-^th  of  ihe  whole.  Bichat  fays  that  he 
collciled  2 oz.  of  fluid  by'  brcailpiig  fur  an  hour  into  a 
veffel.  Anat.  Gcner.  t.  2,  p.  701. 

Mr.  Abernethy  colletled  from  his  hand  and  wrift,  inclofed 
in  a glafs  jar  for  fix  hours,  about  3 dr.  of  fluid.  He  efti- 
mated  the  furface  from  wbicli  this  was  collefted  at  y-  th  of 
the  whole  body  : hence,  if  the  perfpiration  be  equal  at  all 
times  and  in  all  parts,  the  produce  in  one  day  would  be 
about  2, ‘,1b.  I'liis  rcfult  is  fo  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Cruikftiank,  that  there  muft  be  fome  fignal  error  in  the  data 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

The  method  adopted  by  Lavoifier  and  Seguin  feems  cal- 
culated to  afford  refults  more  worthy  of  our  confidence. 


We  cannot  reafonably  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  of  perfpiration  is  water  ; but  it  certainly  contains 
other  matters,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  well  afeertained. 
Its  fenfible  properties  are  often  very  perceptible  : it  eaufes 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  body,  which  is  very  remarkable 
in  particular  individuals,  and  poffcffes  peculiar  charaders  iu 
whole  races  of  mankind.  Its  fmcil  is  often  four  ; and  it  is 
faid,  under  fuch  circumftauccs,  to  change  the  vegetable  blue 
colours  to  red.  Berthollct  thought  he  had  deteded  the 
prefence  of  the  phofphoric  acid ; he  obferved  that  a blue 
paper,  applied  to  a part  labouring  under  a gouty  paroxyfm,  . 
became  red;  but  Foiircrcy  remarks,  that  if  this  acid  were- 
conftantly  fecrcted,  it  muft  accumulate  on  the  flan,  as  it  is 
too  fixed  to  be  volatili/.vd  with  the  aqueous  ’.apourof  per- 
fpiration. 

From  the  ftrong  odour  of  the  perfpiration  when  profufe, 
and  from  the  tinge  which  it  communicate.s  to  linen,  there  is 
rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  contains  a particular  animal  matter.  . 
In  the  perfpiration  of  the  horfe,  an  animal  fubilance  of  the 
nature  of  urea  has  been  deteded  by  Foivcroy  and  Vnuqnc- 
lin,  who  have  alfo  difeovered  that  the  phofphatc  of  lime  is 


Tlie  whole  body  was  inclofed  in  a lilk  bag,  varniihed  with  left  in  confiderable  quantity  by  the  evaporation  of  the  per- 


clallic  gum,  impenetrable  by  air  or  moifture,  having  a fmall 
opening  carefully  cemented  round  the  mouth  through  which 
the  perfou  might  breathe;  fo  that  whatever  came  from  the 
lungs  efcaped,  while  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  difeharge 
was  confined  within  the  bag.  By  weighing  the  body,  therc- 
VoL.  XIX. 


fpired  matter  on  the  flein  of  the  fame  animal.  It  feems  to 
cryftallize  on  the  furface,  and  forms  the  branny  mailer  de- 
tached by  friction  of  the  furface.  The  above-mu, tioned 
cliemifts  obferve  that  the  urine  of  this  aninsal  contains  no 
calcaieous  phofphatc.  . .. 

«g  'Ur.' 
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- Mr.  Cruikfhank’s  experiments  prove  clearly  that  there  is 
an  oily  matter  fecreted  by  the  fl<in  : indeed  the  familiar 
appearance  of  the  repulfion  of  water,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to 
r n into  globules,  fufficiently  evinces  the  fadt.  Mr,  Cniik- 
fliank  wore  the  fame  veil  of  fleecy  hoflery  night  and  day 
during  the  hottefl;  part  of  the  fummer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  he  always  found  an  oily  fubftance  accumulated  in  con- 
fiderable  malfes  on  the  nap  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  veil, 
in  the  form  of  black  tears.  When  rubbed  on  paper,  it 
makes  it  tranfparent,  and  hardens  on  it  like  greafe.  It 
burns  with  a white  flame,  leaving  behind  a charry  re- 
fiduuni. 

Befides  the  condenfable  vapoxir  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  fldn,  it  has  been  afferted  that  gafeous  fluids  are  alio 
feparated.  Many  philofophers  have  laboured  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  but  the  refults  of  their  experiments  are  fo  contradic- 
tory, that  we  cannot  deduce  from  them  any  very  falisfaClory 
conclufion. 

The  count  De  Milly  feems  to  have  been  the  firil  who 
called  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  this  fubjefl.  He 
had  often  remarked  the  accunmlation  of  fmall  air-bubbles 
on  the  furface  of  his  body,  when  immerfed  in  the  warm 
bath.  At  length,  by  means  of  a funnel  and  inverted  glafs 
jar  he  colledled,  in  a few  hours,  half  a French  pint  of  the 
ga.s,  which  was  examined  by  Lavoifier.  It  was  incapable 
of  fupporting  combuftion,  produced  a precipitation  in  lime 
water,  and  fuffered  no  change  from  the  admixture  of  nitrous 
gas.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  1777. 

Mr.  Cruikfliank  found  that  a lighted  taper,  introduced 
into  a bottle  in  which  his  hand  or  foot  had  been  con- 
fined for  fome  time,  burned  dimly  ; and  lime  water  agitated 
in  it  was  rendered  turbid. 

Ingenhouz  could  not  procure  the  air  from  the  fltin  in 
the  warm  bath  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  Count  de  Milly 
did.  What  he  colledled  feemed  to  be  azotic  gas.  Expe- 
riences fur  les  Vegetaux,  t.  i. 

Priellley  denies  that  any  gas  is  perfpired  by  the  flein.  He 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Ingenhouz,  and  never  could 
obferve  the  appearance  of  gas  arifmg  from  the  body  when 
he  employed  boiled  rain  water,  from  which  the  air  had  been 
completely  expelled,  and  detached  the  adhering  bubbles 
from  his  arm.  He  obferves  that  the  air  obtained  by  In- 
genhouz “ wasjull  that  mixture  of  fixed  air  and  partially 
phlogillicated  air,  that  pump-water,  w'hich  he  recommends 
for  the  purpofe,  generally  abounds  w'ith.”  Experiments  and 
Obfervations,  vol.  v.  p.  103. 

Fontana  arrived  at  the  fam.e  conclufion  from  his  re- 
fcarches. 

Such  alfo  was  the  refult  of  Mr  Jurine’s  experience,  who, 
after  remaining  in  the  bath  at  different  temperatures  from 
18  to  30°  of  Reaumur  for  hours  together,  never  could  pro- 
cure a fingle  bubble  of  air  from  his  fl<in.  Fie  obtained 
the  fame  refult  from  obfervations  on  fevcral  individuals  in 
water  of  various  temperatures.  Hifloire  de  la  Societc 
Royale  de  Medecine,  tom.  10. 

Mr.  Cruikfliank’s  experiments  feemed  to  prove  that  air, 
wliich  has  been  confined  for  fome  time  in  contadl  with  the 
Ikin,  becomes  changed  ; though  Dr.  Prieftley  maintained 
that  the  perfpirable*  matter  has  no  fuch  effedi  on  the  air, 
but  leaves  it  as  wholefome  as  ever. 

rt.  very  extenfive  fet  of  experiments  performed  by  Mr. 
Jurine,  of  Geneva,  and  puUifhed  in  the  volume  already 
quoted  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
feems  to  confirm  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Cruikfliank.  Al- 
though Mr.  Jurine  could  not  collcdl  any  air  from  his  flein, 
when  immerfed  in  the  warm  bath,  he  always  found  the  aiy 


confined  about  the  fkin  much  vitiated.  He  fixed  well- 
dried  bottles  under  his  arm-pits,  and  round  his  waift,  and 
having  left  them  there  for  an  hour,  accurately  corked  and 
removed  them,  that  the  contained  air  might  be  examined 
by  the  ufual  teds.  In  thefe  experiments  he  always  em- 
ployed the  mercurial  trough.  This  air  was  found,  on  dif- 
ferent occafions,  to  contain  .7,  .7I-,  .6,  .45  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  He  next  inclofed  his  arm  in  a glafs  cylinder 
containing  685  cubic  inches  of  air.  One  extremity  of  this 
vcflel  clolely  embraced  his  arm,  round  which  it  was  cemented. 
To  the  other  extremity  was  fixed  a bent  tube,  which,  during 
the  experiment,  was  plunged  under  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough.  After  two  hours,  the  air  of  the  cylinder  was  found 
to  contain  .8  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  another  experi- 
ment the  fame  quantity  was  obtained  after  one  hour  ; but 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  not  greater  at  the 
end  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  Being  thus  fatisfied 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  by  the  Ikin  when  in  conta£t 
with  the  air  of  the  atmofphere  ; he  concluded,  that  he  (hould 
find  the  fame  gas  under  the  bed  clothes  which  confine  the 
air  round  the  body  during  fleep  ; and  in  experiments  oiv 
different  individuals  he  found  that  this  air  contained  .4, 
.6,  .7,  .8  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  the  fame  volume  are  fome  experiments  by  G ittoni, 
which  do  not  lead  to  the  fame  concliifions  with  thofe  of  Ju- 
rine : but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  accurately  per- 
formed, and  the  tefl  of  lime  w'ater  w'as  not  employed. 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  refearclies  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  From  the  hand,  introduced  into  a glafs  jar  filled  with 
mercury  and  inverted,  he  colledled,  in  the  fpace  of  fixteea 
hours,  one  half-ounce  meafure  of  air,  which  had  efcaped 
in  fmall  bubbles  from  every  point  of  the  furface  of  the 
immerfed  hand.  Two-thirds  of  this  gas  were  abforbed 
by  lime  water  ; and  tlie  remainder  fuffered  no  diminution 
from  the  admixture  of  nitrous  gas.  When  the  experiment 
was  repeated  under  water,  a fmall  quantity  of  azotic  gas 
only  w.as  obtained,  the  carbonic  acid  having  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Aberneth}'’,  abforbed  by  the  water.  The 
hand  was  expofed  five  hours,  in  a jar  containing  feven 
ounces  of  atmofpheric  air,  which  was  diminifhed  about  lialf 
an  ounce.  One  ounce  of  the  remainder  was  abforbed  by 
lime  water,  with  precipitation  of  the  lime.  By  the  toft  of 
nitrous  gas  the  air  was  found  to  contain  nearly  .jth  Icfs  of 
oxygenous  gas  than  it  did  before  the  experiment.  When  a 
fimilar  experiment  was  performed  with  feven  ounces  of 
azotic  gas,  rather  more  than  one  ounce  meafure  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  produced  in  two  hours.  The  trials  were  re- 
peated with  hydrogenous,  nitrous,  and  oxygenous  gafe.'", 
and  in  every  inflance  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  obtained. 

In  the  4Jth  vol.  of  the  Annales  de  Cliimie,  there  is  a fhort 
paper  by  Dr.  Trouflet,  who  had  noticed,  like  Milly,  tlie 
appearance  of  bubbles  on  tlie  ikin  in  the  warm  bath.  He 
feems  to  have  feen  this  only  in  two  individuals,  and  found 
the  air  to  be  perfedlly  pure  nitrogen.  In  his  own  per- 
fon,  and  in  many  others,  he  could  obferve  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Spallanzani  is  the  lafl  experimental  philofopher  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  tliis  fubjeA.  The  detail  of 
his  experiments  has  not  been  publiflied,  but  the  refults  are 
preferved  in  a letter  to  Senebier,  intixiduftory  to  the  Me- 
moirs on  Refpiration.  He  appears  to  have  been  completely 
fatisfied  that  air  in  contafl  with  the  flein  is  changed  exadlly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  by  refpiration.  When  atmofphcrical 
air  was  employed,  oxygen  difappeared,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  produced  : he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  oxygen  of 
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♦lie  ntmofphere  Irad  no  fharc  in  the  produflion  of  the  car- 
b(ji;ic  acid  gas,  bccaufe  it  was  equally  great  when  the  ani- 
TT.al  was  contined  in  gales  containing  no  oxygen  ; and  he 
tlierefore  concludes,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  exhaled, 
and  the  oxygen  ahlorbed. 

On  a review  of  ihefe  very  contradiftory  evidences  we  do 
^int  feem  to  be  warranted  in  believing  that  any  gas  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Hein  : but  perhaps  we  may  conclude  that  tlie 
air  in  contaft  with  the  organ  undei'goes  a peculiar  modifi- 
cation. 

Sebaceous  Glands  of  the  Skin. — This  organ  is  habitually  co- 
vered with  an  oily  fubllance,  which  occalions  water  to  run 
into  globules  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  which  imparts  a 
greafy  (lain  to  linen,  when  it  is  worn  for  a long  time,  and 
which  occafions  dull,  &c.  to  adhere  to  the  Ikin.  This 
tmftuous  fubllance  is  more  abundant  in  fome  parts  of  the 
body  tlian  in  others.  About  the  face  it  is  obferved  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  and  on  the  hairy  fcalp.  Hence,  when 
perfonal  cleanlinefs  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  the  hair 
becomes  quite  greafy  and  Ihining.  It  is  abundant  in  fitua- 
tions  expofed  to  fridlion,  as  the  axillae,  perinaeum,  &c.  ; 
and  when  confined  in  fuch  parts  caufes  a very'  difagreeable 
odour.  It  is  found  in  very  finall  quantity,  fo  that  it  can 
hardly  be  obferved,  in  the  palms  and  foies.  Certain  races 
of  mankind,  as  the  negroes,  have  it  in  great  abundance. 
Probably  the  feniible  qualities  of  the  cutaneous  difeharge 
depend  in  great  meafure  on  this  matter,  the  particular  na- 
ture of  which  is  but  little  underftood.  It  does  not  feem 
to  undergo  thofe  changes  of  augmentation  and  diminution 
w'hich  are  obfervable  in  the  perfpiration.  Its  obvious  utility 
feems  to  be  that  of  protecting  the  fkin  from  the  agency  of 
external  caufes,  and  keeping  it  in  a Hate  of  foftnefs. 

Is  this  matter  fimply  an  exhalation  from  the  cutaneous 
veflels,  or  is  it  produced  by  glandular  apparatus  ? In  fome 
parts  of  the  Hi  in,  as  about  the  nofe,  and  in  other  fituations 
of  the  face,  the  external  ear,  &c.  there  are  very  manifeft 
fmall  roundilb  l>odies,  with  a fimple  aperture,  from  which  a 
febaceous  matter  may  be  fometimes  expreffed  like  a fine 
thread.  Morgagni  alfo  admits  their  exigence  in  the  neck, 
back,  perinaeum,  buttocks,  &c.  Haller  does  not  conceive 
that  they  are  proved  to  exill  in  all  parts,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  find  them  : yet  this  oily  matter  is  formed  over  the  whole 
body.  The  examples  of  the  fat  of  the  cellular  interiliees 
and  of  the  medullary  fluid  of  bones  fhew  us  that  the  exha- 
lants  can  produce  matters  of  this  kind. 

Proper  ties  of  the  Dermoid  Sflem. 

1.  Properties  rcfultir.gfrom  Organization.  — Thefe  are  found 
to  exill  in  die  Ikin  in  a very  ftriking  degree  : the  changes  of 
■fize,  in  which  different  parts,  particularly  the  limbs,  Iwell 
to  twice  or  three  times  their  natural  bulk,  and  then  recover 
tlieir  former  llate,  prove  thefe  properties  ; and  the  various 
tumours,  external  aneurifms,  fudden  dillentions  from  great 
bruifes,  colleftions  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  pregnancy,  en- 
largements of  the  tefticle,  &c.  afford  additional  proofs. 
I'l  all  thefe  cafes  the  ikin  is  firfl  expanded,  and  then  is 
reftortd  when  the  diftending  caufe  ceafes  to  a 61.  A fqiiare 
inch  of  integument  has  been  found  able  to  fuilain  a weight 
of  200lb. 

The  contraftility  of  the  fkin  occafions  the  rctraftion  of 
its  edges  when  it  is  cut : and  this  occurs  in  the  dead  fub- 
jecl  ; but  it  feems  to  be  hei^itened  by  the  vital  powers  as  it 
occurs  to  a much  greater  degree  during  life. 

Tlieextenfibility  of  the  fkin  is  lefs  in  many  cafes  than  it 
would  apjH’ar  to  be  on  firll  fight,  as  the  neighbouring  in- 
teguments  are  drawn  over  a tumour.  Thus  in  large  IwelU 


ings  in  the  ferotum,  the  flein  of  the  penis  covers  part  of  the 
tumour,  &c.  : in  extenfive  cicatrices  the  flcin  of  the  fur- 
rounding parts  is  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the  ulcer. 

In  molt  extenlions  the  thicknefs  of  the  dermoid  tiffue  is 
diminiflied.  When  it  is  diiteiided  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
in  its  interiliees,  as  in  linafarca,  its  thicknefs  increafes,  while 
the  denfity  is  diminiflied.  It  feems  to  lofe  the  power  of  ex- 
tenfion,  fo  as  to  biirft  under  the  adtion  of  a diflending 
caufe,  from  chronic  inflammation.  Molt  of  the  chronic 
afFedlions,  which  alter  the  tiffue  of  this  organ,  deftroy  its 
contradlile  power. 

Piial  Properties. 

2.  Properties  of  the  Animal  Life. — Animal  fenfioility  cxifls 
in  this  organ  in  a very'  high  degree  : it  prefides  over  the 
general  fenfe  of  feeling,  which  is  more  acute  in  this  than 
in  other  tiffues,  and  alfo  that  of  touch,  which  is  very  dif- 
tindl  from  the  former.  The  general  fenfe,  called  by  the 
French  tael,  is  the  pow'er  of  perceiving  the  impreffions 
of  furrounding  objedls  : in  this  fignification  it  feems  to  mean 
the  fame  as  the  Englifli  word  feeling,  which  is  the  office  of 
a nerve  in  general ; as  thofe  organs  only  are  fo  affedled  by'  ex- 
ternal bodies  as  to  produce  fome  change  by  which  the  mind  is 
rendered  confeious  that  the  bodily  organ  has  been  modified. 
Thus  heat  and  cold,  roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  hardnefs 
and  foftnefs,  moifture  and  drynefs  ; prefl'ure  canting  pain  ; 
acrid  qualities  ; titillation  producing  itching,  &c.  are  all 
perceived  by  the  nerves.  This  kind  of  ta6l  belongs  to  the 
whole  body  ; and  does  not  fuppofe  any' peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  organ  ; it  is  merely  the  animal  fenfibility  con- 
fidered  in  a ftate  of  exercife.  Thus,  when  the  particular 
modifications  of  this  fenfibility  belonging  to  the  other  fenfes 
have  been  deftroyed  ; when  the  ey'e  is  inlenfible  to  light,  the 
ear  to  founds,  &c.  the  organs  ftill  retain  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving the  prefence  of  bodies  and  their  general  attributes. 

The  fenfe  of  touch  is  the  power  belonging  to  the  fldn 
alone,  of  examining  more  minutely  and  accurately  th,ofe 
properties  of  bodies,  which  we  have  juft  named.  For  this 
purpofe  we  employ'  chiefly  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; thofe  of 
the  toes  feem  to  be  organized  exadlly  in  the  lame  way,  but 
are  incapable  of  being  turned  to  this  ufe  by  the  hardnefs  of 
their  coverings.  Thefe  parts  are  confpicuous  for  the  frze  of 
their  nerves,  and  for  the  number  and  prominence  of  the  pa- 
pillae. This  organization  gives  to  them  a more  exquifite  fen- 
fibility' of  the  fame  kind  with  that  belonging  to  the  flein  in  ge- 
n rak  The  form  of  the  organ  in  the  human  fubjedl,  where  it  is 
compofed  of  feveral  moveable  parts,  adapts  it  particularly  to 
ferve  as  an  inllrument  of  touch,  by  facilitating  its  application 
to  external  obje6ls  ; and  this  advantage  may  be  more  particu- 
larly feen  in  bodies  of  a rounded  figure.  We  rub  the  fingers 
gently  again  ft  the  objeft,  fo  as  to  apply  the  papillas  fuc- 
ceffively  to  the  differe.nt  points  of  its  furface.  Whether  any 
phyfical  change  takes  place  in  the  organ,  whether  the  papillse 
for  example  are  eredled  or  no,  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  diftinftion  of  colours  by  blind  perfons,  if  fuch  a 
power  has  rcallj'  exifted  in  any'  inftanccs,  mull  have  arifen 
from  modifications  in  the  furface  produced  by  the  colouring 
nmtter.  We  know  that  the  touch  in  'all  calcs  of  blindnefs 
acquires  great  acutenefs,  as  it  mull  be  fo  much  more  ex- 
ercifed  and  depended  on,  than  in  individuals  who  can  fee. 

The  temperature  of  bodies  is  eftimated  by  a comparifon  ; 
thofe  are  called  cold,  which  are  of  a lower  temperature  than 
tvhat  we  had  felt  immediately  before  ; and  vice  verfd.  Or 
we  refer  to  the  ftate  of  our  own  furface,  and  call  the  objedts, 
from  v.'hich  heat  paffes  to  us,  warm,  and  thofe  of  the  oppo- 
fiie  kind  cold.  The  fame  fluid  will  appear  cold  to  one  hand 
G g 2 and 
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and  v.-arm  to  the  ctlicr,  if  we  have  prcvioiifl)' immerfcd  one 
in  a warmer,  and  theotlier  in  a colder  medium. 

It  has  been  conceived  that  the  lenfe  of  touch  is  of  great 
life  to  us  in  corredting  the  errors  of  the  other  fenfes,  and 
particularly  of  the  fight.  This  peculiarity  belongs  to  it 
certainly,  that  the  organ  is  modified  by  the  very  body  whofe 
properties  we  are  examining  ; while,  in  the  cafe  of  vilion  for 
example,  the  eye  is  affedled  not  by  the  object  itfelf,  but  by 
the  rays  of  light.  Perhaps  we  are  lefs  deceived  by  the  other 
fenfes,  and  by  that  of  light  itfelf,  than  has  been  commonly 
imagined.  Witliout  any  afftflance  from  the  fenfe  of  touch, 
for  which  his  organization  entirely  difqualifies  him,  the  horfe 
mcafures  the  hedge  or  ditch  with  his  eye  moll  accurately,  and 
clears  the  diftance  with  great  exaftnefs.  Newly  born  animals 
feem  to  commit  no  errors  in  feeking  their  food  or  their 
parents,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  touch  is  not  free  from 
error.  The  experiment  of  rolling  a round  body  under  two 
lingers  deculTated,  which  give  us  the  fenfation  of  two  bodies, 
Ihews  this.  Moreover,  the  touch  no  more  informs  us  of  the 
reai  nature  of  thing®,  than  any  other  lenle  ; we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  properties  through  certain  interpoled 
media,  and  alterations  in  them  very  much  modify  the  percep- 
tion. When  the  epidermis  is  removed,  external  bodies  caufe 
pain,  and  do  not  excite  th.e  imprefiions,  which  inform  us  of 
tangible  properties ; again,  when  tlie  cuticle  is  pretcr- 
naturally  thick,  as  in  the  hands  of  labouring  men,  no  fenfa- 
tion takes  place. 

. This  fenfe  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  van' i us  morbid  conditions.  In 
hypochondriacs  there  is  fometimes  a feeling  as  of  cold'  air  ; 
and  the  dightefl;  contadl  of  air  is  intolerable.  Ann  of 
Auftria  found  the  lined  linen  manufaftures  unpleafantly 
rough  ; and  fome  have  not  been  able  to  endure  the  touch  of 
lilk,  or  of  the  down  of  a peach. 

Habit,  too,  has  a powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  im- 
preffi’sns  wliicli  we  receive  from  the  touch.  The  heat  of  a 
glafs-houfe,  which  is  fudained  without  any  unpleafant  feeling 
by  tlie  workmen  for  feveral  hours,  is  intolerable  to  a perfon 
unaccudomed  to  it. 

The  touch  differs  from  the  other  fenfes  in  not  requiring  a 
peculiar  mode  of  feniibility  for  its  exercife  ; the  hand  is 
ratlipr  more  feiilible  than  the  reft  of  the  Ikin,  but  we  can 
touch  with  other  parts  of  our  furface.  In  tlie  other  lenfes 
there  are  peculiar  kinds  of  fenfibility  difpofmg  the  organs  to 
be  a£ted  on  by  particular  objects,  and  rendering  them  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  other  imprefiions.  The  exercife  of  the  touch  is 
determined  by  volition,  and  is  generally  confequent  on  the 
employment  of  the  other  fenfes. 

Moil  of  the  other  fenfes  require  an  exprefs  organic  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  a peculiar  fenfibility  in  the  organ  ; the 
touch,  on  the  contrary,  requires  only  a particular  form  in 
its  organs.  If  they  have  the  animal  feniibility,  and  can  em- 
brace objedls  by  feveral  points,  they  can  diflinguifli  the  tan- 
gible properties.  The  touch  will  be  imperfedt,  if  the  organ 
is  in  contact  with  the  body  only  in  one  or  two  points  ; yet  it 
wid  take  place.  Thus  we  can  touch  with  the  hollow  ot  the 
axilla,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  the  knee.  But  the  fenfe 
is  exerted  more  advantageoufiy  when  the  pbints  of  contadl 
arc  multiplied.  The  llrudture  of  tlie  human  hand  is  parli- 
«:ularly  well  contrived  in  this  point  of  view  ; it  fliews  us  that 
man  is  calculated,  much  more  tlian  the  animals,  for  commu- 
nication with  furrounding  objects  ; that  the  domain  of  his  ani- 
mal life  is  therefore  much  more  extenfive  ; that  his  fenfatious 
are  more  precife,  as  they  poffefs  an  additional  means  of  per- 
fedtion  ; that  his  intelledlual  faculties  are  capable  of  filling 
an  infinitely  greater  fphere,  becaufe  they  are-  grounded  on 
the  exertion  of  a much  more  perfect  organ. 


The  fenfibility  of  the  lltin  feems  to  refide  effentially  in  the 
papillae,  which  is  the  part  of  the  integuments  truly  belonging 
to  the  animal  life,  as  the  vafcular  plexus,  compoiing  the  re- 
ticular body,  is  connedted  with  the  organic  functions.  Its 
very  acute  fenfibility  requires  a protedlion  from  too  Itrong- 
imprefiions  ; and  this  is  afforded  by  the  epidermis.  When 
that  is  removed,  even  the  imprefiion  of  the  air  is  painful, 
and  caufes  a fenfation,  which  we  call  fmarting,  which  be- 
longs perhaps  exclufively  to  the  dermoid  fyftem.  It  is  felt 
in  burns,  bliftei'S,  eryfipclas,  and  in  all  the  inflammations 
affedting  the  reticular  body  of  the  fliin.  Itching  is  another 
mode  of  fenfation  peculiar  to  this  fyllem. 

Befides  the  imprefiions,  'which  teach  us  the  properties  of 
bodies,  the  exercife  of  tliis  organ  produces  feelings  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain.  So  far  as  the  fenfe  of  touch  is  concerned, 
piealurc  may  be  confidei'ed  as  that  condition  of  the  bodv, 
which  we  fliould  wifli  to  have  coiitinued.  The  more  exquifite 
feelings  of  this  kind  are  produced  by  fridtion  of  the  papillte. 
Without  referring  to  venereal  feiifations,  we  may  mention  a 
pradticc  of  the  Chinefe,  of  introducing  a fmall  pencil  into 
the  ear  and  moving  it  round  fo  as  to  excite  a very  acute  plea- 
furable  feeling.  i'ickling  muff  be  fomething  of  this  kind  ; 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  flein,  and  in  many  individuals  excites  fen- 
fations  which  are  ahnolt  intolerable.  Great  differences  in 
this  refpedt  are  obferved  in  different  perlbns.  Pain  is  the 
very  reverfe  of  pleafure  ; and,  in  the  fkin,  is  the  mod  acute, 
when  the  naked  organ,  wffiere  it  polieffes  marvy  papilliE,  is 
irritated. 

The  animal  fenfibility  of  the  flein,  like  that  of  the  mucous 
furfaces,  is  under  the  powerful  influence  of  habit,  which 
transforms  fucceflively  into  indifference,  and  into  pleafure 
what  was  at  firft  painful.  The  air  in  the  fucceflion  of  the 
feafons,  heat  in  the  various  Hates  of  the  atmofpliere,  water 
in  the  bath,  or  in  the  humid  vapours  with  which  it  loads  the 
medium  in  which  we  live,  our  clothes,  of  which  the  woollen 
are  at  firff  very  unpleafant,  in  fliort,  every  thing  which  adts 
on  the  flein  by  Ample  contadt,  produces  fenfations  which  are 
inceffantly  modified  by  habit,  Ob&rve  the  varieties  of  drefs 
iu  diflerent  countries  ; fometimes  the  upper  limbs  are  un- 
covered, fometimes  the  lower  ; in  fome  iailances  more  or 
lefs  of  the  trunk  is  expofed  to  the  air  ; often  the  favage  is 
entirely  naked.  The  parts  which  are  left  naked  in  each 
people,  fupport  the  contadt  of  the  air  without  any  painful 
fenfation.  Expofe,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  which  are  har 
bilually  covered,  particularly  if  the  atmofphere  be  cool,  a 
painful  fenfation  will  be  produced  at  firft,  but,  as  the  parts 
become  gradually  habituated  to  the  contadt,  they  are  at  laft 
infcnfibie  to  it.  , 

But  habit  has  no  power  over  that  heightened  ftate  of  the 
cutaneous  fenfibility,  which  relults  from  an  organic  affedtion, 
as  inflanimation  for  cxaniple.  The  flightcil  coutadl  of  a 
foreign  body  is  extremely  painful  in  this  cafe  ; and  confe- 
quently  the  fltiii  can  no  longer  exert  its  fundtion  of  touch.. 
Even  the  tadt,  or  the  power  of  dillinguiftiing  general  fenfa- 
lions,  is  deflroyed.  Tiie  imprefiion  of  all  bodies  is  uniform  ; 
it  is  that  of  pain. 

The  animal  fenfibility  of  the  flein  may  be  diminiffied  or 
deitroyed,  as  in  paralyfes  ; but  the  whole  organ  is  never 
affe,  ed  ; and  in  this  refpedt  there  is  very  feldom  even 
hemiplegia.  Thefe  cafes  afford  a further  p.roof  iliat  the 
cutaneous  exhalation  and  capillary  circulation  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  nerves,  fince  both  go  on  very  well  as  they 
do  in  the  paralyfis  of  the  moving  organs. 

Propcrlies  of  the  Organic  Life. — 'Ine  organic  fenfibility  and' 
the  infenfible  contradtilityexill  in  the  fliin  in  a veryhighdegree, 
and  refide  particularly  in  the  exterior  capillary  fy  Item,  which 
4 form* 
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forms  tlic  reticular  body.  On  thefe  properties  depend  im-  of  the  pleura  is  fympathctically  afFefted  by  the  application 
mediately,  r,  the  capillary  circulation  ; 2,  the  cutaneous  ex-  of  cold  to  the  flcin  ; juft  as  an  uterine  or  nafal  hemorrhage 
lialation  ; 5,  the  ablbrption  ; 4,  the  nutrition  of  the  dermoid  may  be  Hopped.  The  fuppreilion  of  tranfpiration  is  an 
fyllem  ; and  5,  tlie  fecretion  of  the  cutaneous  oil,  where  fe-  acceffory  circumftance  completely  foreign  to  the  internal 
baccous  glands  exill.  Befides  thefe  numerous  fundlions,  we  inflammation.  If  there  were  no  perfpiration  at  the  time 
muil  reflect  that  the  flein  is  conftantly  expofed  to  the  aclion  that  the  cold  is  applied,  the  inflammation  would  ftill  come 
of  external  caufes,  which  Iceep  it  in  a Hate  of  habitual  ex-  on. 

citation,  as  the  contents  of  mucous  furfaces  aft  on  thofe  The  fliaking  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  concentration  of 
furfaces.  • the  pulfe,  produced  by  the  weakened  aftion  of  the  heart, 

The  fl<in  docs  not  feem  to  poffefs  the  fcnflble  organic  con-  are  phenomena  caufed  entirely  by  the  aftion  of  cold  on  the 
tradlility  ; irritating  applications  aft  only  on  the  capillaries,  flvin. 

and  llicrefore  produce  an  effeft,  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  The  numerous  phenomena  occafioned  by  the  fudden  dif- 
eye.  Yet  the  corrugation  of  the  integuments  under  the  appearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions  Ihould  be  referred  to  mo- 
Hrong  aftion  of  cold,  refembles  in  fome  refpefts  the  fenfible  difications  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  organs,  and  not  ta 
organic  contraftility  ; this,  which  takes  place  in  the  corion,  any  morbific  matter  repelled  from  the  fldn. 


(eems  to  hold  the  middle  between  the  two  kinds  of  organic 
contraftility. 

PaJJive  Sympathies. — The  animal  fcnfibility  is  often  brought 
into  aftion  fr'injuithetically  in  the  flein,  by  the  affettions  of 
otlier  fyltems.  Tiiere  arc  various  examples  of  itching,  &.c. 
without  any  derangement  of  the  part,  to  which  the  fenfation 
is  referred. 

Very  often  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  occurs  in  the  flein, 
when  there  is  no  caufe  aftefting  the  organ  to  produce  fuch 
fenfations  ; there  feem.s  to  be  an  erroneous  reference  of  the 
unpleafant  feeling  to  its  fource  as  in  the  cafe  of  pains  felt 
in  amputated  limbs.  The  fhiverings  which  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  moH  acute  local  difeafes  are  of  this  kind  : 
there  is  often  a fudden  and  fympathetic  fenfation  of  cold 
on  the  Ikin  at  the  moment  of  the  expulfion  of  the  femen  ; 
the  fliivering  of  fear,  and  the  fweat  which  often  accompanies 
it,  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  nature.  A fpecies  of  fympathetic 
cold  is  alfo  often  referred  to  the  fl;in  at  the  commencement 
of  digellion. 

The  feeling  of  heat  often  occitrs  fympathctically  in  the 
fl<in.  The  flufliings,  which  occur  fo- often  and  irregularly 
in  different  fevers,  are  well  known,  and  are  not  attended  with 
any  difengagement  of  caloric.  Thefe  feelings  of  heat  and 
cold  are  produced  without  any  alteration  of  temperature,  as 
lympathetic  pains  occur  without  the  aftion  of  thofe  obvious 
caufes,  which  give  rife  to  them  under  other  circmnHances. 
In  faft,  the  fympathies  of  the  animal  fcnfibility  call  into 
aftion,  in  each  fyllem,  the  feeling  which  is  habitual  to  it. 
The  fame  caufe  which  produces  ihe  fenfation  of  heat  or 
cold  in  the  fkin,  would  have  given  rife  to  that  of  lalfitude  in 
the  mufcles,  &c. 

The  organic  properties  of  the  fltin  are  frequently  called 
into  aftion  by  fympathies  : thus  cold  drinks  fupprefs  per- 
fpiration. Augmented  cutaneous  exhalation  follows  almoH 
immediately  the  introduftion  of  warm  fluids  into  the  Ho- 
inach.  The  fweat  of  fear  and  that  of  coniumption  are 
of  the  fame  nature.  Difeafes  exhibit  to  us  innumerable 
varieties  of  drynefs  and  moilture  of  the  organ,  phenomena 
which  are  generally  fympathetic. 

ylftive  Sympathies. — The  irritation  of  the  fkin  in  tickling, 
in  very  fenlible  individuals,  excites  various  organs  iympa- 
thetically  ; as  the  heart,  producing  fainting  ; the  Homach, 
vomiting  ; and  the  brain,  convullions.  Affeftions  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalants,  or  of  the  capillary  fyllem,  from  which 
they  arife,  acl  fympathetically  on  various  organs.  Thus 
fclie  warm  bath  diHurbs  the  procefs  of  digeHion  ; while  its 
influence  in  many  cafes  ahays  diforders  of  the  Homach.  I’lie 
aftion  of  cold  on  the  furface,  particularly  during  fweating, 
produces  feveral  fympathetic  effefts.  We  exprels  what  oc- 
curs very  inaccurately,  when  we  refer  it  to  the  tranflaiion  or 
Scpulliou  of  the  pcrfpiratory  matter.  The  organic  lenfibiliiy 


The  ferous  furfaces  and  the  cellular  fubHance  on  one 
fide,  and  the  flein  on  the  other,  are  often  in  oppofltion  in 
difeafes.  Patients  never  fweat  during  the  formation  of  drop- 
fies  ; and  this  drynefs  of  the  flein.  is  often  more  remarkable 
than  the  fmall  quantity  of  urine. 

Characters  of  the  vital  Properties. — i.  They  vary  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  body.  The  palms  and  foies  are  the 
moH  diHinguiflied  for  their  animal  fcnfibility  : the  hypo- 
chondria are  fo  fenfible  in  fome  individuals,  that  tickling 
will  produce  convulfions  : the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  trunk  are  more  fenfible  than  the  back.  The  organic 
properties  do  not  differ  lefs  ; of  which  the  great  fufeep- 
tibility  of  the  face  to  the  influx  of  blood  is  a proof.  Par- 
ticular parts  arc  fubjeft  to  particular  cutaneous  difeafes, 

&C.. 

2.  Intermiflion  of  aftion  in  one  refpeft,  uninterrupted 
continuance  in  another.  The  former  charafter  belongs  to 
this  fyHem,  as  to  all  the  fenfes,  in  its  animal  fcnfibility. 
Immediately  before  flecp  comes  on,  external  objefts  pro- 
duce but  an  obfeure  fenfation,  which  is  entirely  loft  in  that 
Hate,  in  w'liich  animals  feem  to  part  with  half  their  exiH- 
cnce.  Yet  the  touch  feems  to  be  exerted  occafionally  while 
the  other  fenfes  are  in  repofe  : pinch  the  limb  of  a per- 
fon  fleeping,  and  he  will  move  it  without  waking,  or  re- 
taining any  recolleftion  of  the  occurrence.  In  its  organic 
feiiiibihty  the  life  of  the  cutaneous  fyflem  is  uninterrupted  ; 
confequently  the  funftions,  over  which  this  property  prs- 
fides,  have  an,  oppofite  charafter  to  the  preceding.  The- 
infcnflble  tranfpiration  goes  on  continually,,  although  it  is^ 
more  aftive  at  fome  times  than  at  others. 

3.  Influence  of  fex..  The  animal  fenfibility  is  more  acute 
in  women,  in  whom  every  thing  belonging  to  the  fenfes  is 
more  developed,  while  the  power  of  the  mufcles  predomi- 
nates in  man.  No  very  fenlible  difference  can  be  remarked, 
in  the  organic  properties. 

4.  Influence  of  temperament.  The  colour  and  other  fenfible 
properties  of  the  Ikin  vary  in  individuals,  and  thefe  va- 
riations even  conHitute  charafters  of  the  different  tempera- 
ments. When  we  fee  thefe  differences  of  organization, 
can  we  be  furpriled  at  finding  tliat  the  fenfe  of  touch  is. 
acute  in  fome,*  dull  in  others  ; that  fome  perfbns  are  very 
fufceptible  of  tickling,  and  others  almoH  infenfiblc  to  it  ?. 
That  the  organic  fcnfibility  admits  a great  quantity  sf  b’oed' 
into  the  capillaries  of  the  face  in  fome,,  and  reiefts  it  in.; 
others ; tl\at  fome  have  a mdift  and  others  a dry  flein  ■;  that 
♦here  rare  difpotitions  in  irdividiials  to  particular  cutaneous 
affeftions,  chronic  or  acute  ? &c.  &c. 

Developemejit  of  the  dermoid  Syfem. — The  fldnij  in  the  early 
times  of  conception,  appears  as  a vil'cid  coating,  which  is 
gradually  condenfed  into  a tranfparcnt  layer,  torn  by  the 
flighteft  viplcnce,  J»nd  allowing  the.  fubjacent  organs,  par- 

ticiilarlj-. 
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ficularly  the  blood-vcfTels,  to  be  eafily  feen  through  it. 
Its  conliflence  incrcafes  until  it  acquires  the  appearance 
exhibited  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  its  mucous  ftate  cel- 
lular fubftance  and  vefTels  compofe  it  entirely  : when  the 
fibres  of  the  corion  are  added,  it  becomes  firmer.  The  ex- 
ternal furface  exhibits  hut  few  of  the  wrinkles  deferibed 
above.:  they  are  prevented  from  appearing  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fubjacent  fat.  The  inner  furface  adheres  but 
flig])tly  to  the  cellidar  layer  under  it.  It  contains  more 
blood  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Tlie  animal  fenfi- 
bility  is  not  yet  called  into  exercife  ; there  are  no  caufes  to 
excite  it.  Is  the  organic  fenfibility  in  aftion  at  this  time  ? 
It  mull  be  fo  in  a certain  degree  to  produce  the  unctuous 
fecrction,  by  which  the  furface  is  covered. 

This  fyllein  undergoes  a fudden  revolution  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  birth.  Hitherto  it  has  received  only  black  blood, 
.and  is  confequently  more  or  lefs  livid  at  birth.  This  colour 
gives  place  to  red,  produced  by'  the  arterial  blood  now  lirll 
formed  : and  the  flatc  of  the  fldn  in  this  rcfpecl  may  be 
conlldercd  as  an  index  of  what  is  pafilng  in  the  lungs.  Ail 
parts  of  the  organ  are  penetrated  uniformly  by  the  red 
colour.  A fudden  excitation  is  thus  communicated  to  the 
organ,  exalting  its  vital  properties,  and  rendering  it  more 
fufceptible  of  tb.e  impreflions  of  furrounding  objects.  The 
furrounding  temperature,  the  air,  clothes,  the  water  ufed 
in  walliing  it,  communicate  to  the  fldn  an  excitation,  which 
is  the  more  fenfible  in  proportion  to  its  novelty'.  The 
fympathies  conriedling  the  fltin  to  the  other  organs  now 
become  neceffary ; thus  the  internal  organs  quickly  feel 
the  c'xcitations  applied  externally. 

'I’he  organic  fenfibility  is  augmented  at  the  fame  time  ; 
tranfpiration  is  cllabliflied  ; various  f ubilances  are  feparated 
by  it ; others  perhaps  abforbed  ; and  various  difeafed  af- 
feftions  ftiew  themfclves. 

The  organ  flill  continues  foft  for  fdme  time  after  birth  ; 
and  melts  entirely  into  jelly  very  eafily  by  ebullition.  Its 
denfity  increafes  gradually,  but  has  not  arrived  at  its  greatell 
Hate  till  towards  the  thirtieth  year.  As  this  augmen- 
tation proceeds,  the  fibrous  fubflance  is  incrcafcd  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gelatinous.  At  the  fame  time  the  adheiion 
of  the  internal  fiirface  to  the  cellular  fubflance  becomes 
flronger,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  face  are  gradually  formed. 
No  remarkable  change  is  produced  in  this  organ  at  puberty' : 
fweats  are  more  abundant  after  this  time  ; in  children  the 
refidue  of  nutrition  pafl'es  off  by  the  kidnies  latb.cr  than 
by'  the  fl<in. 

The  organ  flill  retains  a great  adlivity  after  the  age  of 
growth,  and  very  eafily  influences  other  parts  of  the  frame  : 
hence  the  peripneumonics,  pleuriiies,  &c.  produced  by  the 
adlion  of  cold. 

The  increafe  of  the  fibrous  fubllance  renders  it  more 
firm  ; Icfs  blood  feems  to  be  fent  into  its  vefTels,  and  it 
is  lefs  fubjcdl  to  thole  eruptions  fo  common  in  infancy  and 
youth. 

In  declining  age  the  dermoid  fyflem  becomes  more  and 
more  denfe  : it  refills  ebullition  for  a long  time,  but  yields 
a firmer  and  more  confillent,  though  lefs  abundant  jelly'. 
It  is  flronger  but  lefs  pliant.  The  blood  penetrates  it  in 
fmaller  and  fmallcr  quantity : the  rednefs  of  the  cheeks 
difappears.  The  adheiion  to  the  cellular  fubftance  is  much 
more  clofe.  All  the  wrinkles  are  more  ftrongly  marked, 
and  feveral  are  now  perceptible  for  the  firfl  time. 

The  vital  powers  of  the  Ikin  are  more  weakened  than 
thofe  of  other  fyilems  in  tlic  old  man,  becaufe  it  has  been 
more  excited  by  external  objedls  during  life  : the  habit  of 
/eeling  lias  blunted  its  fenfibility.  The  touch  is  now  excr- 


cifed  but  rarely  ; as  this  fenfe  is  employed  In  a great  meafure 
in  fubfervience  to  thofe  of  fight,  hearing,  &c.  to  redlify  or 
confirm  our  other  ferifations,  the  old  man,  being  acquainted 
with  what  furrounds  him,  has  uo  motive  for  the  ufe  of  his 
organ  of  touch.  Contrail,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  two 
extremes  of  life.  The  infant,  to  whom  every  iiiiprefiion  on 
the  fight,  hearing.  See.  is  new,  wifhes  to  touch,  to  fei/.c 
every  thing  ; his  hands  are  in  conllant  motion.  Touching 
is  a great  pleafure  to  him,  becaufc  all  new  fenfatious  are 
agreeable.  If  an  old  man  were  placed  in  the  midfl  of  ob- 
jedls,  which  had  never  before  impreffed  his  fenfes,  he  would 
exercife  his  touch  more  frequently  ; but,  am.ong  the  things 
to  which  he  is  habituated,  there  is  nothing  to  excite ’him. 
Hence  old  age  is  no  longer  the  time  of  enjoyment.  Almofl 
all  our  pleafures  are  relative  ; as  habit  renders  thefe  lefs 
lively,  they  ceafe  in  confequence  of  having  exifled  ; thus 
the  advance  of  yeai^,  by  leaving  us  few  new  fenfatious, 
din  inifhes  the  fources  of  our  happinefs.  For  the  contrary 
reafon  the  happiell  age  is  that  of  infancy  ; bccaufe  the 
whole  domain  of  fenfation  lies  before  r.s  unexplored  ; at 
every  Ilep  of  his  advancement  man  leaves  behind  him  a foiirce 
of  enjoyment.  His  career  ends  in  indifference,  a ftate  very 
fuitable  to  that  period,  as  it  diminifhes  the  interval  betw'cen 
life  and  death. 

The  following  phenomena  fhew  that  the  organic,  as  well 
as  the  animal  fenfibility',  is  remarkably'  diminifhed  in  the 
old  man.  Contagions  arc  lefs  eafily'  'dbforbed.  The  fweat 
is  lefs  abundant,  and  hardly  ever  exhibits  thofe  augmentations 
which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  adult.  The  greafy  covering 
is  lefs  copious,  and  hence  the  furface  is  drier.  The  various 
morbid  affeClions,  fuch  as  eryfipelas,  and  the  various  trup- 
tions,  are  lefs  common  and  much  flower.  The  power  of  re- 
filling cold  is  fenfibly  diminiflied. 

Epiilermoid  or  cuticular  Syjlem. — The  flighteft  examination 
is  fuiTicient  to  fltew  very  llriking  differences  between  this 
and  the  preceding  fyftem,  altliough  phyfiologifts  have  ge- 
nerally  deferibed  this  merely'  as  a dependance  of  the  former. 
The  organization,  properties,  funtlion.s,  mode  of  growth, 
in  ftiort,  every  circumftance  is  different  in  the  two  cafes. 

Under  this  head  we  confider  the  exterior  epidermis ; that 
which  covers  a part  of  the  mucous  lyllem  ; and  the  nails. 
Many  charaflcrs  approximate  the  latter  to  the  epidermis, 
•although  the  external  appearance  is  very  different. 

The  exterior  epidermis  is  a tranfparent  layer,  differing  in 
thicknefs  in  different  parts,  every  where  covering  the  Ikin, 
and  immediately  expofed  to  the  excitation  of  external 
bodies. 

It  has  the  fame  inequalities  as  the  cutis,  fince  they  are 
every  where  exadlly  contiguous.  Various  pores  penetrate 
it,  and  terminate  on  its  furface  : the  more  coiifpicuous  ones 
tranfmit  the  hairs  ; others  give  paffage  to  exhalants.  . The 
latter  are  not  eafily  feen  j but  if,  when  tlie  Ikin  is  dry,  we 
fuddenly  begin  to  fweat,  we  can  dillinguhh  them  by  the 
fmall  points  of  moifturc  then  exhibited  over  the  whole  cu- 
taneous furface.  We  cannot  aftually  fee  the  pores  in  the 
dead  cuticle,  even  with  the  affiflance  of  the  raicrofeope  ; 
and  the  fluid  under  a bliller  does  not  efcape  through  them  : 
but  the  phenomena  exhibited  during  life  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  exillenee.  The  internal  furface  adheres  moft  clofely 
to  the  outer  furface  of  the  cutis.  We  conceive  the  union 
to  be  by  means  of  the  exhaling  and  abforbing  veft'els  and 
the  hairs.  Dr.  Hunter  thought  that  the  veflels  could  be 
demonllrated.  On  feparating  the  cuticle  after  long  ma- 
ceration, particularly  in  the  lole  of  the  foot,  a vaft  number 
of  extremely  fine  and  foft  threads  are  feen  pafling  between 
it  and  the  cutis ; tliey  break  after  being  extended  to  about 
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on’c-eigluh  cif  an  incli.  Thefe  may  be  vefTels  ; but  it  is 
only  a conjefture.  On  examining  the  furface  of  the  fe- 
parated  cuticle,  numerous  prolongations  of  various  lengths 
arc  obferved,  appearing  like  fmall  ends  of  fine  threads,  or 
as  mere  inequalities,  and  difpofed  obliquely.  Thefe  m^y 
be  ablorbents  and  exhalants.  Wha  ever  the  medium  of 
connedlion  may  be,  the  adhefion  of  tlie  parts  to  each  other 
is  very  llrong. 

Various  caiifes  dellroy  this  adhefion  of  the  epidermis,  and 
orcafion  its  feparation.  Acute  iuflammatioI^3,  as  eryfipelas, 
phlegmon.  Sec.  are  followed  by  its  detachment;  and  various 
eruptions,  not  of  an  infl  unmatory  nature,  caufe  its  detach- 
ment in  a dry  fcaly  form  ; which  has  given  rife  to  the  notion 
that  it  is  made  up  of  fcales  in  its  natural  Hate.  Wlien  the  flein 
is  unequal  on  the  f.irface,  fridtion  detaches  it  in  fmall  fcales, 
which  give  a very  rougli  appearance  to  the  part.  levers  are 
not  un^requeutly  followed  by  defquamatiqn  of  flein.  f he 
adlion  of  velicatories  is  familiarly  known.  In  the  deadfub- 
ject,  putrcfaclion,  ma'ceration,  and  ebullition  are  the  moil 
effedlual  means  of  accomplirtiing  the  feparation. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  epidermis  is  in  general  very  uniform  : 
it  does  not  feem  to  follow  thofe  varieties  wliich  we  obferve 
in  the  cutis  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  &c.  It  is  only  in  the 
palms  and  foies,  and  on  the  correfponding  furfaces  of  the 
lingers  and  toes,  that  its  thicknefs  is  increafed  : and  here  the 
augmentation  is  fo  confiderable,  that  there  is  no  proportion 
between  thefe  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  feem  to  be  in  this  part  feveral  additional  laminx  ; 
and  the  inner  furface,  after  feparation,  does  not  exhibit 
thofe  proccfics  already  fpoken  of.  This  exceflive  thicknefs 
prevents  the  acHon  of  blillers.  In  repeated  trials  Bichat 
found  that  they  produced  no  effea.  The  tranfparence  of 
the  epidermis  is  dcitroyed  by  this  thicknefs  : it  is  here 
whitifh,  and  even  opaque.  Hence,  in  the  negro,  it  conceals 
the  black  colour  of  the  reticular  body  ; which,  however,  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  lefs  black  here  than  in  other  parts. 
The  epidermis  in  thefe  fituations  is  manifeftly  compoled  of 
fucceflivc  laminae,  adhering  with  fuen  force,  as  to  be  very 
difh  jultly  fepnrated  : in  all  other  parts  we  can  difeern  only  a 
fimple  layer.  No  fluid  can  be  noticed  in  this  tiffue  : when  cut 
in  various  dircaions,  either  in  the  living  or  dead  fubjea, 
nothing  cxudc«.  Its  fcales  are  always  perfeaiy  dry  : the 
abforbents  and  exhalants  merely  traverfe  it.  No  blood  in 
the  living  Hate,  nor  iujeaioi!  after  death,  enter  it  in  any  cafe. 
It  never^ participates  m the  difeafes  of  the  fubjacent  organ, 
except  by  being  elevated  when  that  is  fwollen,  and  then  de- 
tached. Nerves  and  cellular  tiffue  are  completely  foreign  to 
it.  Thus  we  fee  that  none  of  the  general  fyltems,  common 
to  all  organs,  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  epidermis  : 
it  has  not  the  common  bafis  of  all  organized  parts  ; and  in 
this  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  inorganic.  It  feems 
to  contain  no  librc  in  its  compofition  : it  pofiefiTes  very  little 
power  of  refinance,  breaking  under  a flight  diHention,  ex- 
cept in  the  foies  and  palms,  &c.  where  it  is  fo  thick. 

The  action  of  air  produces  hardly  any  eFedl  on  it.  When 
a large  piece  is  expofed,  it  becomes  rather  harder,  and  more 
confiHciit,  and  is  torn  m.ore  diilicultly.  Next  to  the  hair 
and  nails,  it  is  the  tilTue  leaH  changed  by  deficcatioii.  It  is  ren- 
dered a little  more  tranfparent,  but  immerfion  in  water  reftores 
it  to  its  former  Hate.  Vl^hen  the  flein  paifes  into  a Hate  ofpu- 
trefaaion,  the  cuticle  is  not  at  all  changed.  It  is  feparated  from 
the  cutis,  but  not  rendered  at  all  putrid  ; if  it  be  thoroughly 
waflied,  it  has  no  bad  odour.  When  preferved  in  moilt  air, 
it  is  not  changed  ; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  moH  in- 
corruptible of  animal  fubflances,  after  the  hair  and  nails. 

Moiilurc  applied  for  a long  time  whitens  the  living  cuti- 
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cle,  and  throws  it  into  numerous  wrinkles.  This  effeifl  is  ob- 
ferved m the  application  of  poultices,  and  feems  to  arife  from 
the  tiffue  becoming  penetrated  with  the  fluid  ; it  takes  place 
to  the  greateH  degree  in  the  foot  and  hand,  and  often  is  hard- 
ly fenlible  in  other  parts.  The  fenfibiiity  of  the  flein  is  ren- 
dered more  obtufe  by  this  change  in  the  cuticle.  The  water 
imbibed  by  the  part  is  afterwards  evaporated,  the  wrinkles 
difappear,  and  the  cuticle  recovers  its  former  Hate.  When  fe- 
parated from  the  body,  and  immerfed  in  water,  it  is  whitened  : 
it  undergoes  no  putrid  alteration,  but  is  covered  by  a whitifh 
pellicle  formed  of  feparate  moleculx.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  months  it  is  foftened,  and  may  be  torn  very  cafily, 
but  does  not  fvvell ; it  is  never  reduced  to  a pulp  analogous 
to  that  of  other  organs  when  macerated.  Boiling  never 
produces  crifpation  or  corrugation  of  this  tiffue  ; prolonged 
ebullition  renders  it  lefs  refiHant,  fo  that  it  may  be  torn  very 
eafily,  but  never  reduces  it  to  ge'atine,  nor  gives  it  a yellow 
colour.  The  lamime  which  compofe  it  in  the  hands  and  feet 
are  eafily  feparated  after  long  boiling.  The  tanning  principle 
has  no  atlioii  on  it  ; nor  lias  alcohol. 

When  well  dried  in  the  air,  and  expofed  to  the  flame  of 
a candle,  it  undergoes  no  crifpation,  as  a piece  of  fl<in  does 
when  treated  in  the  fame  way : it  exhales  a fetid  odour  analo- 
gous to  that  of  burnt  horn.  It  burns  with  great  facility,  fothat 
if  it  be  lighted  at  one  end.  it  w'ill  often  be  entirely  coniumed. 
A blackifh  fluid  is  oblerved  iu  the  flame,  like  tliat  of  burnt 
feathers.  This  is  clearly  of  an  oily  nature,  keeps  up  the 
combtiHion  by  its  great  abundance,  and  is  found  in  fo  large 
a quantity  only  in  the  hair  and  nails  : this  produces  a dif- 
agreeable  odour.  A blackiflt  coal  remains  after  combuHion. 
Light  does  not  feem  to  affedl;  the  epidermis,  which  is  not 
changed  when  expofure  to  the  fun  has  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  flein.  _ 

Nitric  acid  turns  it  yellow,  but  diffolvesit  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Sulphuric,  on  the  contrary,  when  not  much  diluted, 
adls  very  powerfully  on  it,  rendering  it  very  thin  and  tranf- 
parent, or  diflblving  it  entirely  by  long  immerfion.  Alkaline 
folutions  difiblve  it,  but  with  difficulty  : pure  alkali  afts  on  it 
rapidly;  as  alfo  does  lime,  according  to  Cliaptal. 

If,  fays  Dr.  Thomfon,  the  cuiic'c  be  tinged  witii  nitric 
acid,  the  application  of  ammonia  to  it  is  well  known  to  give 
it  inHantaneoufly  a deep  orange  colour.  Now,  as  Hatchett 
has  Hiewn  that  this  change  is  aUo  produced  upon  coagulated 
albumen  in  the  fame  circumHances,  and  as  llie  epidermis  re- 
fembies  that  fubHance  in  all  the  properties  above  detailed,  it 
can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  any  thing  elfe  thap  a pecu- 
liar modification  of  coagulated  aibumeii.  SyH.  of  Che- 
miflry,  v.  5,  p.  574. 

Properties. — It  has  very  little  extenfibillly,  as  the  fmalleft 
cutaneous  tumour  caufes  it  to  crack,  and  be  detached  in 
fcales.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely  defliiute  of  this  property,  as 
its  elevation  in  bliflers  proves.  It  lias  no  contradlihty  : 
when  no  longer  diHended,  the  portion  elevated  in  a bliller 
collapfes  in  wrinkles,  and^does  not  regain  its  original  fize. 
It  has  no  animal  fenfibiiity  in  any  part  ; it  may  be  pricked, 
cut,  torn,  or  injured  in  all  parts  without  exciting  any  lenfa-- 
tion.  It  differs  from  other  organs,  as  cartilages,  tendons,  &c. 
which  alfo  have  no  animal  fenfibiiity,  in  being  altogether  un- 
fufceptible  of  that  property,  which  they  often  acquire  under 
certain  kinds  of  excitement.  The  epidermis. is  equally  def- 
titute  of  the  organic  fenfibiiity,  and  organic  infeiifible  con- 
tradtllity:  it  poffeffes  no  circulation,  and  is  fufceptible  of  no 
difeafes,  which  depend  on  the  organic-  properties  We  have  no 
proof,  in  fiiort,  that  it  enjoys,  any.  vital  powers  at  all;  fo  that 
we  may  confider  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  body  as  compofed 
of  dead  matter.  “ Its  life,”  fays  Bichat,  “ is  extremely  clj- 
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feurc  ; I even  doubt  whether  it  can  be  fald  to  poflefs  life.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  afemi-organized,  or  rather  inorganic 
body,  placed  by  nature  at  the  point  of  communication  be- 
tween external  dead  matter  and  the  living  Ikin,  and  ferving 
as  a gradation  between  them.’’ 

The  aftion  of  external  bodies  wears  it  away,  and  it  is  con- 
ftantly  reproduced.  Scrape  the  fnrface  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  an  abundant  greyifli  dutl  will  be  detached.  This 
matter  accumulates  in  greater  quantity,  when  the  dein  is  not 
frequently  wafhed  ; under  fuch  circumllances  there  is  often 
i confiderable  layer. 

It  is  reproduced  very  completely  after  being  removed  ; and 
differs  in  that  circumdance  from  mod  other  liffues.  How 
this  is  effedfed  has  been  a point  greatly  difputed  by  phyfiolo- 
giils  ; but  the  explanations  have  been  entirely^  mechanical 
and  unfatisfatfory . That  it  is  depofitcd  by  the  vefiels  of  the 
fltin  cannot  be  doubted  ; and  we  fliall  probably  underiland 
how  the  procefs  is  effedfed,  when  we  underftand  how  the 
vcffels  make  bone,  mufcle,  nerve,  &c.  This  reproduction 
only  takes  place  on  the  fltin  : the  thin  pellicle  covering  the 
cicatrices  of  other  tiffues  has  a completely  different  texture. 
The  different  excrefcences  afferting  the  cuticle,  as  corns,  See. 
refult  from  the  exercife  of  this  reprodudlive  power.  They 
are  all  infenfible,  have  no  veffels  nor  nerves,  and  poffefs  the 
fame  confiitence  and  colour  as  the  epidermis.  External  pref- 
fure  feems  to  promote  their  formation  very  powerfully  ; tight 
flioes  produce  corns  ; and  much  handling  of  heavy  inltru- 
ments  in  hard  work  produces  the  thick  cuticular  covering  of 
the  hand  in  blackfmiths  and  other  mechanics. 

The  cuticle  of  the  palms  and  foies  is  however  originally 
thicker  than  that  of  other  parts ; this  may  be  feen  in  the 
foetus. 

In  tlie  dead  body  the  cuticle  has  a remarkable  effedt  in  pre- 
venting the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  ; none  of  which  are 
diffipated  fo  long  as  this  covering  remains  entire.  If  the 
body  be  expofed  in  a high  temperature,  as  of  lOo’’  or  120'’, 
it  does  not  feem  to  become  dried  ; and  where  the  limbs  are 
dillendcd  in  anafarca,  if  it  has  not  cracked,  none  of  the 
fluid  efcapes.  Remove  the  cuticle,  and  the  cutis  quickly 
becomes  dry,  tranfparent,  and  horny',  and  the  fubjacent  parts 
are  fubfequently  affedted  in  the  fame  way. 

The  epidermis  is  feen  very  clearly  in  the  feetus,  where  its 
developement  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  other 
fyftems.  It  may  be  recognized  when  the  fldn  leaves  that 
pulpy  ftate  which  we  have  Ipoken  of.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  month  it  is  thicker  in  the  palms  and  foies  than  in  other 
parts.  It  appears  to  undergo  no  change  at  birth  ; but  grows 
rather  thicker  afterwards  as  age  advances.  In  the  old 
fubjedl  it  differs  irom  that  ot  the  adult  only  in  being 
f»:b}edt  to  fcale  and  crack,  and  thereby  appearing  dry  and 
rough. 

Internal  F.p'idennls — Moft  authors  have  admitted  an  epi- 
dermis on  the  mucous  furfaces  ; and  they  have  generally  rc- 
prefented  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  integuments  that 
lines  the  mucous  cavities.  But  a little  examination  will  fliew 
us  that  this  cxpanfion  forms  only-^  a fuperfleial  Ilratum,  and 
that  if  it  be  detached  by  hot  water  from  the  tongue,  palate, 
&c.  an -organ  analogous  to  the  corion  is  left  behind. 

1 . Ep'ulermis  at  the  Origin  of  the  mucous  Surfaces. — It  is  very 
dillindi  at  all  the  origins  of  the  mucous  fyrtem,  at  the  glans, 
trrelhra,  anus,  nafal  cavities,  mouth,  &c.  It  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  thefe  fitr.ations  by  the  excoriations  which  fomeiimes 
affect  them,  by  detaching  it  with  a line  lancet,  by  the  aftion 
of  hot  water,  by  maceration,  &c.  It  is  mnch  more  delicate 
in  thefe  litnations  than  where  it  covers  flein,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  fo  as  it  penetrates  deeper.  In  thefe  parts  it 


is  eafily  reproduced.  It  is  deftitute,  like  the  exterior  epi- 
dermis, of  vital  properties  ; and  its  nature  feems  to  be  in  all 
refpe6ts  the  fame  ; it  yields  the  fame  refults,  when  expofed 
to  the  fame  agents. 

2.  Epidermis  of  the  more  deeply  feated  mucous  Surfaces. — As 
we  advance  further  into  thefe  organs,  the  epidermis  becomes 
gradually  thinner,  and  foon  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The 
rnofl  delicate  inftruments  and  methods  do  not  enable  us  to  de- 
monftrate  it  in  the  ffomach,  inteffines,  urinary  and  gall- 
bladders, veficnlas  feminalcs,  and  the  various  excretory 
paflages.  No  epidermis  is  elevated  on  the  furfacc  of  thefe 
organs  by  boiling  or  maceration  ; nor  by  bliffers  : nor  is 
there  any  thing  like  a feparation  of  fuch  a covering  in  any 
diicafes.  We  (hall  be  difpofed  to  conclude,  from  thefe  confi- 
derations,  that  there  is  no  cuticle  on  the  deeply  feated  mu- 
cous furfaces,  and  that  the  large  quantity  of  mucous 
fluids  poured  out  in  thefe  fituations  fupplies  its  place  by  pro- 
tedfing  the  corion  from  the  impreffions  of  noxious  matters. 
The  only  circumffance  that  could  induce  us  to  hefitate,  is 
the  occafional  feparation  of  fubllances  like  membranes,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  exfoliations  of  an  epidermis.  Nume- 
rous examples  occur  in  medical  writers  of  fuch  matters  being 
voided  from  the  bladder,  ffomach,  and  inteffines.  On  this 
fubjedl  we  poffefs  no  very  precife  data. 

The  Nails. — We  connect  the  hiftory  of  thefe  organs  with 
that  of  the  epidermis,  as  they  adhere  to  it  very  llrongly, 
and  come  away  wdth  it  in  maceration.  Their  form  in  the 
human  fubjedt  differs  very  much  from  that  which  they  have 
in  animals  : they  are  generally  thick  and  conical  in  the  latter, 
thin  and  flattened  in  the  former.  They  confiff  of  hard, 
tranfparent,  and  elaffic  plates,  of  a fubffance  refembling 
that  of  the  horns  of  animals,  covering  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  on  the  afpeft  of  extenlion.  Thus  they  are 
not  adapted  to  purpofes  of  offence,  but  are  better  fuited  to 
the  fupport  of  the  broad  ends  of  thele  members,  which  confer 
on  the  human  fubjedl  a more  perfedf  power  of  touch.  Their 
length  is  limited  by  the  univerfal  pradfice  of  cutting  them 
to  a level  wdth  the  end  of  the  finger  or  toe  : if  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  are  prolonged,  and  at  the  fame  time  bent  fo  as  to 
cover  the  ends  of  thofe  parts.  Tlie  natural  limit  of  their 
growth  feems  to  be  that  period  at  which  they  acquire  a fliarp 
cutting  edge:  for  they  are  then  gradually  worn  away  at  the 
margin. 

Three  parts  may  be  very  eafily  diffinguiflied  in  the  nail : a 
pofferior  portioft,  covered  on  both  fides  by  integuments  : a 
middle  part,  which  is  the  moll  conliderabie,  adhering  by 
its  concave,  and  unattaclied  on  its  convex  furface  ; and  an 
anterior,  free  from  adhefion  in  both  refpefls. 

The  pofferior  divilion  is  about  or.c-fixth  of  the  whole  : 
it  ends  behind  in  a very  thin  ferrated  edge,  by  which  the 
nail  feems  to  grow  out  of  the  (kin.  This  part  is  foft  and 
flexible,  and  of  a vdiite  colour  : it  is  bounded  by  a ffraight 
line,  wdiich,  with  the  two  margins,  give  to  the  organ  a 
fquare  figure.  The  convex  furface  adheres  intimately  to 
the  epidermis,  which  covers  it  in  the  following  m.anner. 
'I'he  cutis  terminates  over  the  root  of  the  nail  in  a femi- 
lunar  edge,  in  front  of  which  is  a fmall  cavity  adapted  to, 
and  filled  by,  the  white  part  of  the  nail.  Along  the  con- 
cavity of  this  ciefcent  the  cuticle  forms  a fmall  and  diffin£l 
fold,  which  may  be  cut  without  any  feeling  of  pain,  and 
which  is  reproduced.  It  adheres  clofely  to  the  root  of  the 
nail,  and  is  produced  anteriorly  for  fome  length  on  its  fur- 
face, unlefs  it  be  cut  away.  Many  deferibe  it  as  being  con- 
tinued over  the  whole  convex  furface.  Behind  it  appears 
to  be  loll  in  the  foft  and  thin  pofferior  margin.  Without 
the  adhefion,  which  connects  tlie  femilunar  border  of  fkin 
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the  nail,  thew  would  be  a fpccies  of  cul-de-fac  between 
thefe  parts.  Some  have  conceived  that  the  extenfor  tendon 
ax'aches  to  the  pofterior  edge ; but  its  termination  at  the 
tubercle  of  the  laft  phalanx  is  very  diftindl  ; and  there  is  a 
fpace  of  two  or  three  lines  between  this  and  the  nail.  The 
concave  furface  of  this  poftcrior  divifion  adheres  in  the  fame 
way  as  that  of  the  middle  part. 

The  convex  unconnefted  furface  of  the  middle  divifion  is 
fmooth,  whitifli  behind  for  a fmall  fpace  terminated  by  a 
femicircular  edge,  and  red  in  the  refl.  of  its  extent  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  colour  of  the  fubjacent  parts.  On  the 
fides  it  is  covered  a little  by  the  Ikin,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  feinilunar  projedlion  already  deferibed.  The  fold  of 
cuticle  is  alfo  continued,  and  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the 
nail.  The  concave  furface  of  this  part  is  laminated  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  plates  end  in  very  thin  and  membrane-like 
edges  ; but  tlris  laminated  texture  does  not  extend  to  the 
white  part.  The  organization  may  be  well  feen  in  the  hoof 
of  an  animal,  as  the  horfe  ; where  the  plates  are  of  confi- 
derable  breadth  and  number. 

The  edge  of  this  concave  adhering  portion  is  fixed  in 
front  by  the  epidermis,  which,  after  covering  the  extremity 
of  the  finger,  is  attached  to  the  furface  of  the  nail  at  the 
front  end  of  its  laminated  portion,  in  a curved  line  ; here 
again  it  feems  to  be  confounded  with  the  fubilance  of  the 
nail. 

The  loofe  anterior  portion,  the  lengtJi  of  which  is  limited 
by  cutting,  is  manifeftly  thicker  than  the  middle  and  polierior 
parts.  Indeed  the  thicknefs,  hardnefs,  and  refiflance  of  the 
organ  increafe  gradually  from  behind  forwards. 

At  the  attachment  of  the  nail,  the  llcin  is  marked  by  a 
deep  parabolical  groove,  in  which  the  former  is  I'cceived  : 
the  fold,  which  bounds  this  groove  behind,  overlaps  the 
white  part  of  the  nail,  covers  a confiderablc  portion  of  it, 
and  adheres  firmly  to  the  pofterior  thin  edge.  From  this 
hollow  the  entis  is  produced  over  the  pofterior  furface  of 
the  laft  phalanx  to  the  end  of  the  finger,  between  the  nail 
and  the  bone,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  periofteum.  At 
the  fides  and  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  common 
(kin.  In  this  fituation  it  has  a peculiar  organization  ; it 
becomes  fofter  and  redder,  has  more  numerous  vefiels,  and 
is  diftrilnited  in  longitudinal  lamina?,  correfponding  to,  and 
received  between,  thofe  of  the  nail.  But  the  portion  of 
fleiu  correfponding  to  the  white  part  of  the  nail,  is  alfo 
different  in  its  colour,  and  not  laminated  on  its  furface. 
From  this  part  numerous  fine  and  long  papillx  or  villi  arife, 
and  are  received  into  correfponding  hollows  of  the  nail : 
the  fame  ftru6lure  exifts  more  or  lefs  over  the  whole  furface 
covered  by  the  nail.  It  appears  that  the  organ  grows  prin- 
cipally from  the  white  part : at  lead,  if  a mark  be  made 
towards  the  root,  it  gradually  advances  to  the  loofe  edge, 
coming  more  and  more  forwards  until  it  entirely  difappears. 
The  papillx  of  this  part  give  to  the  organ  a very  cxquifite 
fenfibility : hence  the  acute  pain  of  paronychia,  and  ot  that 
barbarous  praftice  of  tearing  off  the  nails. 

Orgati'fzat'wn  and  Properties  of  the  Nails- — Thefe  can  be 
moft  advantageoufly  obferved  in  the  larger  ones,  as  thofe 
of  the  tluiinl)  or  great  toe.  A fingle  lamina  occupies  the 
whole  convex  furface  ; this  exifts  alone  at  the  poftcrior  edge, 
and  hence  the  thinnefs  of  that  part.  New  plates  are  fuc- 
ceffivcly  added  on  the  concave  furface  towards  the  front, 
f»  that  the  organ  becomes  lucceflively  thicker  and  thicker  : 
they  may  be  cafily  removed  in  feparate  ftrata,  and  are  fhorter 
and  fliorter  as  they  arc  placed  more  and  more  tovv^urds  the 
front. 
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Thefe  laminr,  compofing  the  nails,  feetn  to  be  in  theiV 
nature  nearly  identical  with  the  epidermis.  The  moft  fuper- 
ficial  is  manifeftly  continuous  with  that  organ  by  its  edges. 
The  nails  may  be  detached  and  are  regenerated  exadlly  as 
the  cuticle  is.  Their  vitality  is  as  obfeure  as  that  of  the 
cuticle  : they  exhibit  no  trace  of  animal  fenfibility,  nor  of 
any  organic  property.  When  burnt  they  caufe  a difagree- 
able  odour  like  that  of  the  epidermis,  and  exhibit  altogether 
the  fame  phenomena.  Mr.  Hatchett  conceives  that  they 
confift,  like  the  cuticle,  of  coagulated  albumen.  They  con- 
tain a little  phofphate  of  lime.  Maceration  and  codlion  do 
not,  however,  produce  in  thefe  organs  the  fame  want  of 
confiftence  or  kind  of  brittlenefs  which  they  do  in  the  epi- 
dermis, on  account  of  their  gi*eater  folidity.  The  adlioii 
of  acids  prefents  nearly  the  fame  phenomena.  Thus,  on 
the  whole,  tlie  compofition,  organization,  and  properties  of 
the  nails  and  epidermis  feem  to  he  perfcftly  analogous ; 
they  make  up  together  a perfeft  infenfible  covering  to  tlie 
cutis,  a ftrudture  void  of  vital  properties,  and  therefore 
cxercifing  no  vital  funftions.  The  only  differences  between 
them  feem  to  be  modifications  of  form  and  arrangement 
arifmg  from  the  ufes  of  the  parts  which  they  cover.  Phy- 
fiologifts  affign  to  the  nails  the  office  of  fupporting  the  foft 
ends  of  the  fingers  by  which  the  fenfe  of  touch  is  exercifed, 
affording  to  the  papillce  a point  of  refillance,  and  protecting 
them  from  external  violence.  They  are  alfo  fuppofed  to 
enable  us  to  grafp  objefls  more  firmly,  and  to  take  up  mi- 
nute bodies  more  conveniently. 

Developement  of  the  Nails. — While  the  flcin  is  ftill  pulpy  in 
the  foetus,  the  nails  poffefs  confiderable  firmnefs,  but  are  very, 
thin.  Their  length  at  the  time  of  birth  is  not  proportionate 
to  what  they  acquire  afterwards  ; they  do  not  exceed,  and 
frequently  do  .not  reach  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  At  this 
time  their  tranfparcncy  enables  us  to  obferve  the  livid  co- 
lour of  the  venous  blood  circulating  before  refpiration,  and 
to  obferve  how  it  is  fucceeded  by  the  redder  arterial  fluid. 
After  birth  they  increafe  as  the  epidermis  does ; and  they 
become  extremely  thick  in  old  perfons. 

Of  the  Hair-,  (Syjleme  Pileu.K  of  Bichat.) — The  human 
frarre  poffeffes  much  lefs  of  this  covering  than  that  of  ani- 
mals : the  coijtatl  of  external  bodies  with  the  lltin  being 
in  great  meafure  intercepted  in  the  latter,  the  animal  I'enfl- 
bility  of  the'  cutaneous  organ  muft  have  much  fewer  ex- 
ternal relations  in  them,  and  confequently  perform  a much 
lefs  important  part.  In  animals  the  reprodudlive  and  di- 
geftive  fundlions  feem  to  be  the  principal  lources  of  plea- 
fure. 

I . Hairs  of  the  Head. — The  fyftcm  predominates  in  this 
part,  covering  tlie  cranium  nearly  as  the  bodies  of  animals 
are  covered.  For  this  reafon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
convex  form,  which  allows  it  to  come  in  contaft  with  bo- 
dies by  a fmall  furface  only,  it  is  very  little  capable  of  adfing 
as  an  organ  of  toudi.  Tlie  face  is  lefs  generally  covered, 
excepting  one  part  in  the  male  fex.  This  portion  of  the 
body,  in  which  moft  of  our  means  of  communication  with 
external  objefts,  as  the  organs  of  fight,  fmcll,  and  tafte  are 
affembled,  is  not  favourable  in  its  form  to  the  exercife  of 
touch.  The  elongated  fnout  of  moft  quadrupeds  enables 
them  to  touch  external  objedfs,  to  turn  and  move  them  in 
vai'ious  diredlions,  as  well  as  to  feize  them  for  food  : in  inaa 
the  former  fundtions  are  exercifed  by  the  hands. 

Tlie  boundary  of  the  hair  towards  the  front  is  very  va- 
riable in  different  individuals  : and  thefe  varieties  influence 
the  breadth  and  apparent  height  of  tlie  forehead  ; the  di- 
redlion  of  this  part  is  dependent  entirely  oii  the  bony  ftruc- 
ture.  Fieiice  the  hair  uifluences  but  fligUtly  the  exprefilou 
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of  the  figure  : we  attach  the>  ideas  of  majefty  and  grandeur 
lefs  to  llie  breadth  of  the  forehead,  than  to  its  perpendicular 
direftion.  The  number  of  the  hairs  in  a given  furface  is 
fingularly  variable  : they  may  be  fo  clofe  as  to  touch  in  every 
point,  or  may  leave  intervals  in  which  the  fkin  of  the  cra- 
nium is  vifible.  We  hardly  know  the  natural  extent  of 
their  growth.  They  will  fometimes  become  fo  long  as  to 
touch  the  thighs  or  even  legs ; and  this  circumftance,  like  a 
crowd  of  others,  tends  to  prove  the  deftination  of  the  iiu- 
man  fuhje6t  to  the  eredl  attitude.  It  has  been  queilioned 
whether  the  pradtice  of  cutting  them  produces  any  phy- 
fiologtcal  effedl  ; whether  the  conllant  growth,  rendered 
iieeeffary  by  this  pradlice,  be  performed  at  the  expence  of 
any  other  parts  or  fundlions. 

The  flrength  of  the  hair  is  very  confiderable  in  propor- 
to  its  Ilender  bulk  : no  part  in  the  animal  economy,  not 
even  tlie  fibrous  fyftem,  will  fnpport  fuch  confiderable 
weights.  Ropes  made  of  hair  would  therefore  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  if  they  could  be  procured  of  fufficient  length. 

Smooth  and  ftraight  liair  grows  to  the  greatell  lengtli  ; 
in  proportion  as  it  is  curly  it  is  fliorter,  of  which  the  woolly 
kind  in  the  negro  is  a remarkable  example.  The  colour 
varies  in  the  different  races  of  mankind,  and  thus  becomes  a 
char'afteriftic  attribute  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  fpecies. 
But  it  varies  no  lefs  in  the  different  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies ; and  thefe  varieties  follow  the  fame  general  rule 
with  that  which  regulates  the  colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes. 
Hence  thefe  differences  are  to  beconfidered  in  enumerating 
the  charadlers  of  the  different  temperaments. 

The  eyebrows  and  eyelafhes  are  deferibed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Eye.  The  hair  compofing  the  beard,  whicli  vve  have 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Generation,  as  one  of  the  fexual 
diftinftions  of  the  male,  is  flrortcr  than  the  covering  of  the 
head,  and  longer  than  any  other  hairs  in  the  body  : it  is 
always  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  curl,  is  llronger  and  lefs 
greafy  than  the  hairs  of  the  head.  It  generally  follows 
their  colour  ; but  very  often  deviates  into  the  red  tint.  Its 
quantity  varies  fingularly  in  different  individuals  : common 
opinion  affociates  tlie  idea  of  llrength  to  its  abundance,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  black.  For  fume  remarks  on  the  effedts  of 
cutting  it,  fee  Hair. 

2.  Hairs  of  the  Trunh. — Their  quantity  is  expofed  to 
very  great  variations  ; fome  being  almoft  covered,  while 
others  have  the  furface  pcrfedlly  fmooth.  They  are  much 
more  numerous  in  front  than  behind  ; and  in  the  former 
fituation  abound  chiefly  on  the  chefl.  and  in  the  courfe  of 
the  linea  alba  in  men.  There  are  none  on  the  thorax  in 
women,  who  have  altogether  but  few  on  the  trunk.  A 
confiderable  colledlion,  refembling  the  beard  in  its  nature, 
■is  found  about  the  generative  organs  in  both  fexes.  Thefe 
are  very  feldom  light  in  colour,  frequently  approaching  to 
red,  and  very  commonly  black.  This  increafe  of  the  hairy 
fyftem  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  human  fubjedt.  Its  quan- 
tity varies  very  greatly. 

3.  Hairs  of  the  Extremities. — Thefe  organs  are  for  the 
moll  part  covered  : the  number  of  their  hairs  is  nearly  uni- 
form in  mod  individuals,  but  the  length  differs  greatly.  In 
the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  a fmall  collection  occurs  refembling 
*hofe  of  the  genital  organs : but  there  is  nothing  like  this 
In  the  lower  limbs.  The  inner  furface  of  the  arm  and  fore- 
arm has  none  of  this  covering  in  m.oft  men:  but  the  lower 
limbs  arc  more  uniformly  covered  ; the  back  of  the  foot 
and  hand  are  conftantly  covered,  but  the  palms  and  foies, 
and  cofrefponding  furfaccs  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  arc  al- 
ways perfedlly  fmooth.  The  latter  circumftance  feems  to 
iovtribute  to  the  pefedlion  of  the  organ  of  touch. 


On  the  organization  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  hair,  th^ 
reader  is  reterred  to  that  article. 

Properties  of  the  Hair. — It  experiences  but  a flight  cor- 
rugation from  the  adlion  of  heat,  but  it  is  twilled  or  curled- 
in  various  dircClions  : moifture  makes  it  ftraight  again.  It 
hardly  poffeffcs  any  exteuflbility  or  contradiility.  Whether, 
they  have  any  vital  properties  is  a fubjcdl  of  difpute;  at  all 
events  they  are  exceedingly  obfeure.  \^'^e  are  difpofed  to 
deny  their  exiftence  in  this  fyftem,  as  well  as  in  the  epi- 
dermis and  nails,  Bichat,  who,  for  fome  of  the  rcafons 
explained ‘in  the  article  H .\iu,  conceives  that  thev'  arc  the 
feat  of  vital  proceffesj  adds,  “ we  cannot  however  deny,  tiiat 
in  the  natural  Hate  thefe  organs  come  next  to  the  epidermis 
and  nails  in  poffefiing  the  leall  active  life,  and  having  tlie 
fewell  relations  to  other  organs.  ^Vhile  all  other  fyftcms 
are  deranged  by  difeafe,  this  is  generally  unaffedled  ; the. 
hair  grows  as  ulual,  and  feems  not  to  experience  the  flighteft 
dillurbance  ; its  mode  of  exiftence  is,  therefore,  quite  dif-. 
ferent  from  that  of  other  ftriiCtiires,  ” 

Mr.  Hatchett  concludes,  from  his  experiments,  that  hair 
contains  gelatine,  and  owes  its  fupplenefs  and  toughncl's 
to  that  matter.  This  may  be  feparated  by  boiling  it  in 
water,  after  which  it  is  much  more  brittle.  If  the  procel's 
be  continued  for  a long  time,  the  hair  crumbles  in  piceeit 
between  the  fingers.  The  portion  infoluble  in  water  pof- 
feffes  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  Vanquel.n 
obtained  a folution  of  human  hair  in  water,  by  railing  th.e 
temperature  of  the  fluid  in  Papin’s  digelter.  When  the  heat 
was  too  great,  it  was  dccompofcd,  and  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  and  an  cmpyreumatic  oil  formed.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  always  evolved,  and  its  quantity  incrcafes  with  the 
heat.  The  folution  of  hair  effefted  in  this  way  contains  a 
kind  of  bituminous  oil,  which  is  depofited  very  flowly.  The 
colour  of  this  oil  correfponds  with  that  of  the  hair.  Fil- 
tration allows  a colourlefs  fluid,  in  which  copious  precipi- 
tates are  formed  by  infuilon  of  galls  and  oxymuriatic  acid, 
to  pafs  througli.  Silver  is  blackened  by  it,  and  acetate  of 
lead  precipitated  brown.  I'hough  very  much  concentrated 
by  evapo:'ation,  it  does  not  concrete  into  a jelly.  Water, 
containing  four  per  eent.  of  potaftt,  diffolves  liair  with  an 
evolution  of  hydrofulphuret  of  ammonia.  A thick  oil,  dif- 
fering in  colour  according  to  that  of  the  hair,  with  fome 
fulpluu-  and  iron,  remains  undiffolvcd.  Su’phuric,  muriatic, 
and  nitric  acids  diffolve  it  : with  the  latter  an  oil  is  fepa- 
rated. Oxymuriatic  whitens,  and  then  reduces  it  to  a fub- 
ftance  of  the  confiftence  of  turpentine.  Alcohol,  digefted 
on  hair,  extratls  from  it  tyo  kinds  of  oil : the  firft  is  white, 
and  fubfides  in  white  Ihining  fcales  as  the  liquor  cools  ; the 
fecond  varies  according  to  the  hair  employed  : it  is  greyifti- 
green  when  black  hair  is  ufed,  and  as  red  as  blood  when  red 
is  employed.  When  incinerated  it  yields  iron  and  manga- 
nefe,  phofphate,  fulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of 
foda,  and  a confiderable  portion  of  filica.  The  aflies  of  red 
hair  contain  lefs  iron  and  mancanefe  ; thofe  of  white  hair  ftill 
lels,  but  they  contain  magijefia.  The  afhes  do  not  exceed 
0.015  of  the  hair.  According  to  the  above  experiment.s, 
performed  by  Yauquelin,  black  hair  is  compofed  of  the  "nine 
following  fubftanccs  ; i,  an  animal  matter,  which  conftituti 
the  greateft  part ; 2,  a white  folid  oil,  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
3,  a gi"eyifh-green  oil  in  greater  abundance  ; 4,  iron  in  an 
unknown  Hate  ; 5,  oxyd  of  manganefe ; 6,  phofphate  of 
lime  ; 7,  carbonate  of  lime,  in  very  fmall  quantity  ; 8,  filica  ; . 
and  9,  fulphur.  Thomfo»’o  Syitem  of  Chemiltry,  book  v. 
chap.  2.  fe6l.  7. 

Eevelopemcnt  of  the  Hair. — In  the  firft  months  none  can 
be  perceived.  When  the  fibrous  part  of  the  cutis  bcj^ins 
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to  be  perceptible,  we  fee  a flight  clown  on  the  head,  con- 
cealed, in  great  meafure,  by  tlie  white  unftiious  matter. 
'The  colourlels  down  begins  to  affume  fornethiiig  of  the 
tint  wliich  tlie  hair  will  have  after  birth,  but  it  is  in  all  cafes 
jjale  till  birth,  wlicn  it  may  be  half  an  inch  long  on  the  head, 
although  it  is  only  in  the  ftate  of  down  in  any  other  part. 
It  grows  much  more  rapidly  after  birth  than  before;  but 
is  always  comparatively  lighter  in  colour  in  proportion  as 
the  fubjeft  is  younger.  'The  age  of  puberty  witneffes  a re- 
markable change  in  this  fyftem  in  the  developement  of  the 
beard,  of  the  hair  about  the  organs  of  generation,  and  in 
the  axillx.  It  undergoes  very  little  change  in  the  following 
years ; but  is  faid  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  fummer  than  in 
winter.  Towards  the  end  of  life  the  hairs  feel  that  general 
obliteration  wliich  affeCfs  all  the  exterior  veffels : it  ceafes  to 
receive  colouring  matter,  and  becomes  grey.  On  the  fubjecf 
of  this  change,  fee  Hair.  After  remaining  grey  for  fome 
time  they  fall  off,  and  tlie  bulbs  fltrink  and  difappear. 
Bichat  found  no  traces  of  the  latter  parts  in  the  integuments 
of  perfedfly  bald  old  men  : but  they  were  entire  in  the  cafe 
ot  a man  who  had  loft  his  hair  from  a putrid  fever. 

It  has  been  very  generally  fuppofed  that  the  hair,  nails, 
and  epidermis  continue  to  grow  after  death  : but  we  have 
no  very  accurate  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft.  Bichat  faw 
t!!.'  fadft  in  a clofely  fliavcn  head  macerated  for  eight  days  : 
and  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  admitting  this  than  in 
allowing  that  the  abforbing  vefl'els  can  continue  their  aftion 
at  the  la.mc  time.  'The  growth  of  the  hair  does  not  feem  to 
go  on  at  a rate  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  living  power  : 
it  is  as  rapid  in  cafes  of  proftration  as  in  thofe  where  tliefe 
forces  are  augmented. 

Bichat,  Anatomic  Generale,  tom.  4.  Haller,  Elementa 
Tiiyliologix,  lib.  12.  Cruikfhank  on  the  Infenfible  Per- 
fpiration. 

Integument  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular  mem- 
branes which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  ; as  the  coats 
or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLEC  T,  a term  ufed  among  pliilofophers,  to  fig- 
sify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufiially  called  the  underjlandin^. 

'Tlie  Peripatetics  make  two  kinds  of  intellecf  ; adlvs  and 
pajfive.  See  Ide.\. 

INTELLECTTJAL  Education,  is  that  branch  of 
education  which  refpedls  the  underftanding,  conlidered  in 
dillintlion  from  the  affections  and  dif'politions.  By  intellec- 
tual education  we  underftand  that  feries  of  means  by  which 
the  various  powers,  which  may  be  called  the  iiitelleCf ual 
powers,  are  cultivated  ; by  which  thofe  habitual  qualities  of 
mind  are  produced,  which  immediately  refpedt  the  acquiii- 
tioii  of  knowledge,  or  are  clfentially  auxiliary  to  it  ; and 
by  which  the  mit^d  is  ftored  with  thofe  ideas  which  are  ftib- 
fervient  to  fcientific  acquirements,  or  to  the  arts  and  purfuits 
of  life. 

The  full  confidcration  of  thefe  objcCls  would  lead  to  three 
primary  divifions  of  this  branch  of  education  : iirft,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fcvcral  intelleCfual  powers  and  qualities  ; 
locondly,  the  value  and  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  ; and  thirdly,  the  peculiar  culture 
of  mind  and  intellccfual  acquifitions  requifite  for  the  difterent 
fexes,  clalfes,  and  profeffions.  In  a field  fo  wide,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  feleClion.  In  our  prefent  article  we  fliall 
chiefly  confine  ourfelvcs  to  a brief  confideration  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  leading  intelleClual  powers  and  qualities.  The 
laft  of  the  three  divifions  (which  will  include  fome  remarks 
tlaffmg  under  the  fecond),  would  in  fome  meafure  lead  us 
to  anticipate  what  more  properly  comes  under  the  head  of 
iloUAL  Education  ; and  we  fliall  therefore  leave  tlie  conn- 


deration  of  it  to  that  article,  for  which  alfo  we  iball,  for  th« 
fame  reafon,  defer  a comparative  view  of  the  advantages  of 
public  and  private  education. 

Though  it  is  not  our  bufmefs,  in  this  department,  to  enter 
into  the  fubjecf  of  mental  philofophy,  yet,  as  in  a work  fo 
cxtenfive  as  the  prefent,  the  fame  arrangement,  views,  and 
employment  of  terms  cannot  be  expedfed  throughout,  w'e 
fhail  find  it  at  leaft  expedient  to  fay  more  refpedfing  the 
fcveral  powers  of  the  mind  than  might  be  in  any  way  requi- 
fite, if  we  were  pofl'effed  of  what  will  be  brought  forwards  in 
a more  dire6f  form,  under  its  appropriate  head  ; indepen- 
dently of  which  confideration,  we  fuould  be  induced  to  give 
fucli  general  views  of  the  intelledlual  powers  as  are  neceffary, 
in  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  education,  by  the 
hope  that  thus  we  might  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  fome  of  our  readers  to  a branch  of  knowledge  which 
is  of  peculiar  importance,  not  only  in  the  education  of  others, 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds. 

The  firft  of  the  intelleftual  powers  in  the  order  of  deve- 
lopement is  of  courfe  fenfation  (or  lefs  ambiguoufly  the  fen- 
fitive  power)  ; by  which  is  meant  that  power  or  capacity 
of  the  mind,  by  whofe  operation  it  receives  fenfations  from 
things  which  affeft  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Proceeding  in  the 
fame  order,  vve  next  find  the  retentive  power,  without  which 
fenfations  would  be  of  no  avail : this  is  the  power  or  capa- 
city of  the  mind,  by  which  it  retains  reli6ls  of  fenfations  or 
ideas.  Next  fucceeds  the  afl'oeiative  power,  which  is  that 
power  or  capacity  of  the  mind  by  v/hich  it  connefts  and 
compounds  ideas.  This  laft  principle,  if  not  the  foie  caufe 
of  ad  our  mental  phenomena  (except  the  origin  of  fenfations, 
and  the  retention  ot  the  fimple  uncompounded  reiidls  of 
them),  has  fome  efftci  in  the  origin  and  modification  of  all 
of  them.  It  is  owing  to  this  important  principle  that  feiifa- 
tions  become  the  figiis  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  which 
means  man  becomes  a focial  being  ; that  tlie  whole  mental 
furniture  of  perceptions,  notions,  affedlions,  paffions,  fenti- 
inents,  emotions,  &c.  is  formed  from  the  fimple  reiidls  of 
fenfation  ; that  fnan,  from  mere  fenfation,  rifes  to  intelledt. 
In  fhort,  whatever  mental  operation  we  attend  to,  except 
at  the  very  earlieft  period  of  mental  culture,  we  find  affocia- 
tioii  the  caufe  of  its  produdlions,  or  intimately  concerned  in 
it. 

Thefe  th.^ee  powers  may  be  confidered  as  the  elementary 
powers  of  the  mind,  to  the  operation  of  wdiich  aft  intelledlual 
phenomena  may  be  referred  ; but  as  it  is  under  peculiar 
modifications  and  combinations  that  w'e  fee  them  act,  this 
fummary  divifion  would  be  infufficientTor  our  purpofe.  We 
fliall  therefore  follow  in  the  order  which  we  find  moft  con- 
venient, a fomevvhat  more  minute  divifion  of  our  intelledlual 
j.'rinciples,  according  to  the  combinations,  or  peculiar  modes 
of  operation,  of  the  fimple  powers  ; viz,,  fenfation,  percep- 
tion, obfervation,  attention,  abftradlion  confidered  both  as 
a liabit  and  as  a power,  memory,  underftanding,  and  imagi- 
nation. 

I.  Senfations  are  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  all  our  i»eas, 
that  is,  ot  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  When  an  infant 
enters  into  the  world,  there  is  no  appearance  whatever 
wiiich  can  authorize  any  one  to  aflert  that  there  are  ideas 
in  Its  mind  ; and  no  one  can  reafonably , doubt,  that  if  a 
human  being  could  be  deprived  of  all  his  organs  of  lenfatioii, 
before  any  lenfatioiis  had  been  ri«ceived,  that  lie  could  never 
have  ideas.  In  the  earlieft  cxercile  ot  the  capacity  ot  fenfa- 
tion, fenfations  are  fifnjdc,  unconipounded  with  the  rcliifts  of 
former  correfponding  tciiiations  ; but  the  fenfations  very 
foon  become  perceptions,  that  is,  they  inftantaneoufiy  rccal 
the  relicts  of  otiier  correfponding  leufatioiK.  That  fenfa- 
II  h a tion^ 
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tions,  in  a fomewhat  advanced  (late  of  mental  culture,  are 
ufually  perceptions,  any  perfon  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  con- 
fidering  that  fenfations  are  ufually  accompanied  either  with 
an  idea  of  an  external  obje£l  caufing  them,  or  (if  they  are 
merely  the  effeft  of  the  (late  of  the  bodily  fyftem)  with  an 
idea  of  the  fenfation  being  in  that  part  of  the  body,  in  which 
the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  cxifts  ; both  of  which  are  com- 
plex ideas,  formed  from  a great  number  of  impreffions,  and 
which  could  in  no  in  fiance  be  produced  by  any  exertion  of 
the  fenfitive  power  alone,  but  neceffarily  require  the  exercife 
of  the  retentive  and  affociative  powers. 

Coufidering  man  as  an  intelleftual  being,  the  correftnefs 
and  extent  of  his  perceptions  are  of  the  fir(l  moment.  They 
are,  in  faft,  the 'materials  of  all  knowledge  refpedling  ex- 
ternal objedls  ; and  in  the  early  (lages  of  mental  culture 
are  the  only  objedls  of  the  underftanding.  Now,  the  cor- 
rcclnefs  and  extent  of  the  perception  depend  upon  the 
vividnefs  and  efllcacioufnefs  of  the  component  fenfations, 
and  the  number  of  them  received  from  the  fame  er  fimilar 
objedls  in  different  fituations,  and  through  the  medium  of 
different  fenfes.  One  leading  objedl,  therefore,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  being,  fliould  be  to  invigorate  and  ex- 
ercife the  organs  of  fenfe.  Independently  of  the  effedls  of 
the  general  healthinefs  of  the  fyflem,  it  appears  decidedly 
probable  that  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  proper  exercife.  It  is  a grand  law  of  our 
frame,  that  moderate  exertion  increafes  the  power  of  exer- 
tion ; and  there  are  fadls  which  lead  to  the  fame  conclu- 
fion  in  this  particular  cafe.  But  this  may  be  fafely  left  to 
the  natural  effedl  of  varied  exercife.  What  is  principally 
to  be  done  is,  to  afford  children  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cifing  their  fenfes  oh  a variety  of  objedls,  and  in  a variety  of 
fituations.  We  fhould  think  it  defirable  to  proceed  a little 
farther  on  the  cultivation  of  the  organs  of  fenfation ; but 
fome  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  will  properly  form  a part 
of  what  we  fhall  have  to  fay  under  the  head  of  Physical 
Education. 

II.  By  the  law  of  affociation,  many  ideas,  received  diredlly 
from  fenfiblc  objedls,  through  the  medium  of  different  fenfes, 
become  connedled,  and  at  lall  blended  together,  fo  as  to 
form  one  very  complex,  though  apparently  uncompounded, 
idea;  and  this  complex  idea  is  often  recalled  to  the  mind 
by  a correfponding  fenfation  ; and  by  affociation  it  becomes 
fo  connedled  with  that  fenfation,  that  the  complex  idea  it- 
felf  is  often  miftaken  for  a part  of  the  fenfation.  For  in- 
flance,  the  fenfation  produced  by  the  i.mpreffion  made  by  a 
globe  on  the  fenfe  of  fight,  is,  as  can  be  proved,  nothing 
more  than  that  produced  by  a circle,  with  certain  varia- 
tions of  light  and  (liade  : yet,  immediately  on  the  fenfa- 
tion being  received,  the  ideas  of  the  folidity  of  the  objedl, 
of  its  hardnefs,  of  its  magnitude,  and  of  its  being  fome- 
thing  external  to  onefelf,  (all  of  which  have  been  derived 
from  the  fenfe  of  touch,  in  connedlion  with  this  objedl,  or 
others  in  fome  refpedl  fimilar,)  immediately  rife  up  in  the 
mind  in  one  blended  form  ; by  their  complete  coalefcence 
they  appear  to  be  one,  and  by  their  immediate  and  conllant 
connedlion  with  the  lenfation,  they  appear  to  the  mind  as  a 
part  of  the  fenfation.  The  fenfation  thus  connedled  with 
the  complex  idea  is  the  perception  : and  by  the  faculty  of 
perception  we  undcrlland  that  compound  power  (or  rather 
comoiiiation  of  powers)  by  which  perceptions  are  received 
from  external  objedls.  The  accuracy  and  vividnefs  of  the 
fenfation  depend  upon  the  fenfitive  power  and  its  organs  : 
the  accuracy  and  vividnefs  of  the  perception  depend  partly 
upon  the  accuracy  and  vividnefs  of  the  component  fenfa- 
tions,  and  partly  upon  the  adlivity  of  the  retentive  and  al- 
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foclative  powers.  Siippofing  the  powers  of  fenfation 
be  in  a found  and  vigorous  (late,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
perceptions  will  vary  very  greatly  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  fame  individual,  at  different  periods.  The  per- 
ception  is  in  fadl  the  fum  total  of  all  the  notions  which  the 
individual  has  of  the  objedl.  How  much  the  perceptions 
of  the  fame  objedl  vary  in  different  individuals,  may  be 
underilood  from  a fimple  inftance.  Suppofe  a watch  to  be 
fubjedled  to  the  obfervation  of  three  perfons,  whofe  organs 
of  fenfe  arc  alike  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  one  a very  ig- 
norant perfon,  totally  unacquainted  with  its  purpofes  and 
movements  ; the  fecond  a well-informed  perfon,  not  how- 
ever poffeffcd  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
mechanifm;  the  third  an  artill,  minutely  and  completely  ac- 
quainted with  it : the  fenfation  may  be  precifely  the  fame 
in  all  inllances  ; the  pidlure  upon  the  retina  may  convey  tp 
the  mind  an  equally  impreffive  notice  of  the  objedl ; but 
how  different  the  perception  ! The  firft  fees  a number  of 
minute  objedls,  which  attradl  his  attention  perhaps  by  their 
beauty  and  regularity  ; but  nothing  more  : he  has  no  idea  of 
their  fubferviency  to  each  other  or  of  their  general  ufe ; 
there  is  little  more  in  his  cafe  than  fenfation,  indeed  we 
may  fay,  nothing  more  than  fenfation  befides  thofe  affo- 
ciated  perceptions  which  fo  foon  become  connedled  with 
every  impreffion  from  external  objedls,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  The  fecond,  from  his  general  know- 
ledge of  mechanifm,  has  fome  ideas  excited  by  the  fenfation 
of  ufe  and  connedljon,  but  he  cannot  difeern  the  fpecihe 
kind  of  connedlion,  nor  how  each  part  tends  to  anfwer  the 
end  of  the  whole.  If  he  fets  about  to  (ludy  the  mecha- 
nifm, he  fubjedls  each  part  to  minute  examination  in  its 
(Irudlure  and  connedlions  ; and  by  degrees  may  acquire  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole,  which,  on  a fubfequent  in- 
fpedlion,  would  give  him  an  immediate,  didindl  perception 
of  the  parts  and  purpofes,  "What  he  thus  acquires  by  la- 
borious and  patient  examination,  the  third  faw  at  once.  His 
perceptions  have  long  been  cultivated  by  daily  attention  to 
the  movements  and  their  dependencies,  by  (ludying  their 
defedts  and  excellencies,  by  the  adlual  formation  of  various 
parts,  and  the  conftrudlion  of  the  whole  : and  a great  num- 
ber of  the  ideas  produced  by  fuch  obfervations  and  opera- 
tions, become  fo  intimately  united  with  the  fenfation,  that 
at  lad  this  at  once  excites  them,  and  thus  he  fees  (or, 
more  corredtly,  perceives)  what  lies  totally  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  obfervation  of  others. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  perceptive  power,  we  may 
readily  derive  the  mod  effential  confiderations  as  to  its  culti- 
vation. To  render  the  fenfations  efficacious  in  forming  dif- 
tindl  ideas,  and  to  connedl  tliefe  ideas  already  derived  from 
any  objedl  with  the  new  impreffions,  depends  principally 
upon  the  degree  of  attention  (or  (ixed  diredlion  of  tlie 
mind)  which  the  fenfations  receive.  Hence  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  (hould  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  keep  their  attention  diredlcd  to  the 
objedls  of  their  fenfes  ; and  every  means  (hould  be  employed 
to  lead  them  to  fuch  attention.  An  infant,  intently  gazing 
upon  an  objedl,  or  examining  it  with  its  little  hands  and 
lips,  is  as  ufefully  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  inlelledl  as 
the  funded  parent  can  with.  In  the  early  periods  of  mental 
culture  there  is,  however,  more  to  be  done  in  this  .onnedlion 
by  allo’.ving  a child  full  fcope  for  its  own  elforts,  than  by 
any  diredl  exertions  which  can  be  made  by  others.  When 
its  attention  is  fixed  upon  any  objedl,  let  it  remain  fo  ; if 
poffible  let  the  objedls  of  lenfe  be  broughl  into  view  under 
different  afpedls,  and  expofed  to  the  examination  of  different 
fenfes.  Before  words  become  to  a child  the  figns  of  vo- 
luntary 
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I’intary  a£Uon,'  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  expofe  it  to  fen- 
fations,  and  to  allow  them  to  fix  the  attention  ; but  after- 
■wards  more  direft  efforts  may  be  made,  and  the  attention 
may  be  fixed  by  various  other  means  befide  the  mere  atlion  of 
the  fenfations  themfelves.. 

Children  of  quiek  fenfations,  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  perception,  require  to  be  frequently  induced  to  ob- 
ferve  minutely  the  objeds  of  perception.  We  do  not  ven- 
ture to  go  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  it  is  of  no  confcquence 
wh.it  they  obferve,  provided  that  they  do  carefully  obferve 
it  ; but  there  can  ,bc  no  hcfitation  in  faying,  that  wlien  the 
fenfations  are  conftitutionally  vivid,  every  inftance  of  clofe 
obfervation  given  to  objefts  which  are  within  the  fcope  of 
the  comprehenfion,  is  cultivating  the  perception,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  Hock  of  materials  on  which  the  higheft 
efforts  of  the  underftanding  are  to  be  exercifed  : and  how- 
ever trifling,  in  common’  eflimation,  thofe  objcfts  may  be, 
yet  the  mind  is  receiving  a ufeful  employment,  and  every 
thing  is  going  on  as  effedlually  as  could  be  wiflied.  It  is  a 
moft  erroneous  idea  in  education,  that  nothing  is  done 
except  when  children  arc  engaged  in  the  ufual  rudiments  of 
inftruftion.  A child  watching  the  motions  of  objedf  s around, 
obferving  their  figure  and  founds,  examining  their  ftru6fure, 
is  employed  in  a work  which  it  fhould  be  our  aim  as  much 
as  pofiible  to  aid  and  encourage,  and  from  which  we  may 
expedl  very  valuable  refults  both  on  the  faculties  and  furni- 
ture of  the  mind. 

The  leading  point  with  refpedf  to  thofe  whofe  phyfical 
fenfibilities  are  lively,  is  to  engage  them  to  Heady  obfer- 
vation of  the  objefts  of  perception  ; with  refpeft  ts  thofe 
whofe  fenfations  arc  by  their  conHitution  dull,  our  efforts 
muH  be  directed  to  the  awakening  of  the  perceptive  power. 
Whatever  is  found  to  filmulate  tlie  mind  to  the  exercife  of 
the  power,  muH  there  be  employed.  It  does  not  much 
fignify  in  this  cafe  Avhether,  in  the  firH  inllance,  we  fuc- 
ceed  in  producing  ideas  which  wull  be  permanently  ufeful  ; 
if  the  perception  is  exercifed,  it  will  become  more  vigorous, 
and  by  degrees  the  original  dulnefs  of  fenfation  may  be  in 
fome  mealure  remedied,  by  the  influence  of  affociated  feel- 
ings. But,  in  general,  dulnefs  of  perception  does  not  arife 
from  dulnefs,  and  Hill  lefs  from  deficiency,  in  fenfation  ; 
but  from  the  inefficient  employment  of  the  organs  of  fenfe. 
Many  lively  children  are  found  to  be  dull  in  their  percep- 
tions ; and  on  the  other  hand,  children  whofe  phyfical  fen- 
fibilities are  far  from  vivid,  fee  what  their  companions  fee 
not,  and  hear  w'hat  they  hear  not  : the  former  glance  over, 
and  fee  at  a glance,  the  moll  impreffive  objefts,  or  features 
of  an  obje£l,  but  the  more  minute  parts,  or  the  lefs  pro- 
minent, and  brilliant  objedls,  they  do  not  Hay  to  notice,  and 
though  thefe  affeft  the  organs  of  fenfe,  they  make  no  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind  ; the  latter  more  readily  dwell  on  the 
objefts  of  their  fenfations,  which  allows  thd  various  parts  to 
call  up  affociated  ideas,  and  in  other  ways  to  aifetl  the 
mind,  and  thus  to  make  their  fenfations  efficacious. 

1 1 1 The  habit  of  accurate  obfervation  depends,  in  a great 
degree  for  its  foundation,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  per- 
ceptive power  has  been  early  cultivated,  w'hile  at  the  fame 
time  it  invigorates  the  perceptions  ; indeed,  in  fome  points 
of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  limply  as  the  em.ployment  of 
the  perceptive  power.  This  habit  depends  alio,  efpecially 
for  its  utility,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment,  and  upon 
the  aifcKuatious  winch  become  conncfled  with  the  objetts  of 
fenfe.  A child  obferves,  in  the  lirll  inHance,  becaufc  the 
notice  of  the  mind  is  excited  by  the  pleafure  or  pain  accom- 
panying the  fenfation  ; afterwards  a!fo,  through  the  influence 
of  external  motives,  that  is,  alfociatcd  pleafures  or  paiiis. 


When  the  underHanding  is  fo  far  developed  as  to  perceive  the 
ufes  of  different  objedls,  this  again  increafes  the  motives  to 
obfervation,  and  makes  it  fubfervient  to  much  valuable  culti- 
vation of  the  intellcft.  Every  faft  which  is  intelligible  and 
intereHing  to  a child  refpecling  the  objefts  of  perception, 
excites  the  notice  of  the  mind  to  thofe  objedls,  at  the  fains 
time  that  the  communication,  reception  of  it  in  the  mind, 
and  repetition  of  the  ideas,  increafes  the  Hock  of  know- 
ledge, and  exercifes  the  memory  and  judgment,  and  often 
the  rcafoning  powers. 

Yet  here,  as  in  every  branch  of  education,  by  aiming  to 
do  too  much,  w^e  may  make  our  beH  direfted  exertions  inef- 
fedlual.  To  obferve  with  elfe£l,  requires  patient  and  frcr 
qucntly  repeated  attention.  To  obferve  is  not  merely  to  fee, 
but  to  fee  fo  as  to  perceive  that,  whatever  it  be,  of  which 
the  ever  adlive  principle  of  alfociation  has  made  the  vifual 
fenfation  the  fymbol  or  index  ; and  the  more  the  obfervation 
is  well  employed,  the  more  wull  be  brought  into  the  view  of 
the  mind  by  thofe  fenfations  which  to  another  would  not  lead 
on  one  link  in  the  chain  of  thought.  To  force  the  obfervation 
is  therefore  impoffible.  We  may  make  our  children  parrots,  by 
giving  them  w'ords  ; but  the  grow'th  of  ideas  muH  be  gra- 
dual. The  obfervation  muft  firH  be  employed  upon  diredlly 
fenfible  qualities  alone ; the  more  thefe  are  noticed,  and 
the  ideas  of  them  affociated  together,  (in  other  tvords,  the 
clearer  the  perceptions,)  the  better  foundation  is  laid  for  fu- 
ture knowledge.  By  degrees,  and  as  it  is  perceived  that  the 
mind  w'ill  bear  it,  thofe  circumflances  and  qualities  which 
imply  fome  of  the  fimplell  exercifes  of  the  underHanding, 
fhould  be  brought  into  view  ; and  from  thefe  the  flvilful  in- 
flriidlor  (or  rather  iiiHruftrefs,  for  we  prefiime  that  in  gene- 
ral the  early  intelleftual  education  is  chiefly  conduced,  as  it 
will  be  beH  conduced,  by  the  female  fex)  will  proceed  to 
others  which  are  Hill  more  remote  from  mere  fenfation.  It 
will  ufually  be  found  that  children  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  country,  or  have  had  continual  opportunities  of  bein^ 
in  fields  and  gardens,  (other  things  being  equal,)  acquire 
much  more  completely  the  habit  of  obfervation  than  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  up  in  large  towns.  In  the  works  of 
nature  there  is  much  more  than  in  the  works  of  art  to  excite 
the  obfervation  of  children,  much  more  in  general  than  can 
be  made  the  fubjecls  ofpleafing  iiiHrudlion;  but  the  judicious 
parent  will  not  be  at  a lofs  to  find  numerous  objcfls  within- 
doors to  excite  the  obfervation  and  exercife  the  perceptive 
powers  ; and  provided  that  the  obfervation  is  actively  em- 
ployed, and  correct  perceptions  are  acquired,  the  mental 
culture  in  this  effential  point  is  fuccefsfully  going  on. 

The  habit  of  obfervation  depends  in  part  upon  the  general 
culture  of  the  mind,  efpecially  upon  the  affociated  thoughts 
and  feelings  connected  with  external  objefls.  The  poor 
plough-boy',  with  all  the  advantages  that  his  ruHic  emplov- 
ments  afford  him  for  the  excitement  of  his  obfervation,  will 
often  be  found  extremely  deficient  in  that  habit ; bis  percep- 
tions are  dull,  and  his  mind  is  fcarcely  awakened.  Senfa- 
tions  often  repeated,  without  any  alfociations  being  formed 
with  them,  ceafe  to  excite  the  notice  of  the  mind  ; and  where 
the  work  of  iuHruftion  has  been  totally  ncglefled,  as  un- 
happily it  fo  often  is  among  the  poor  in  country  fituations,  the 
noble  powers  of  tlie  mind  lie  dormant ; there  is  nothing  to  roufc 
its  capabilities  feparate  from  the  narrow  round  of  the  daily 
employments  ; thefe  foon  become  mechanical  and  ceafe  to 
excite  its  exertion  ; and  as  far  as  intelledl  is  concerned,  the 
fituation  is  furely  lefs  favourable  than  that  of  the  untu- 
tored favage,  whofe  ingenuity'  and  obfervation  are  Himulated 
by  theneccffities  of  life. — As  the  mind,  therefore,  is  capable 
of  receiving  them,  fuch  ideas  fhould  be  communicated  in  corr- 
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“ujftioh  with  Ae  ohjects  of  fenfation  as  are  calculated  to  keep 
up  the  iiiterell  whicli  the  niere'fenfations  at  lirll  excite  ; and 
thus  to  continue  that  attention  to  them  which  may  gradually 
render  the  obfervation  habitual. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  we  would  wifli  the  obfervation 
to  be  c\iltivated,  to  the  exclufion  of  refleition  ; the  two 
habits  of  mind  are  not  in  any  refpedl  in  oppohtion,  in  the  early 
periods  of  education  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  materially 
aids  the  other.  The  refleftion  may  be  well  and  fuccelsfully 
exercifed  upon  the  ideas  which  have  been  left  by  the  abient 
objects  of  lenfe  ; and  indeed  it  is  only  upon  thefe  that, 
at  hrlt,  it  can  be  properly  exercifed.  If  this  be  done,  the 
intereil  by  which  the  oblervation  is  ftimulated  will  be  kept 
up  ; and,  what  is  not  lefs  important,  the  employment  of  the 
obfervation  will  be  rendered  effedtual,  and  will  afford  mate- 
rials for  after- reflection.  The  exercife  of  thought  refpeCl- 
ing  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  refpeiting  thofe  things 
^vhich  have  been  the  fubjedt  of  diredt  obfervation,  in  fliort 
relpecting  any  objedt  of  fenfation,  is  in  various  points  ot 
'view  of  great  value ; and  the  more  this  is  employed,  the 
more  the  mind  is  prepared  for  farther  obfervation. 

Neverthelefs,  the  period  of  childhood  is  more  the  period 
of  obfervation  than  of  reflection  (or  fteady  attention  to  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings);  and  it  is  the  former  that,  in  the 
preparatory  parts  of  education,  we  foould  make  the  primary 
objedt.  It  is  of  eiTential  value  in  every  branch  of  education, 
and  ill  every  department  of  life.  The  fuccefsful  acquiiition 
of  every  fcience  depending  upon  experiment ; indeed  the  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge  of  every  kind  which  depends  upon 
the  exercife  of  the  perceptive  power,  the  cultivation  of  the 
tafte,  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  intercourlcs  of  civi- 
lity', and  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  recpiire  the  conllant  exer- 
cife of  the  habit  of  obfervation  ; and  fo  long  as  the  obfer- 
•vation  of  a child  does  not  reft  merely  with  the  immediate  ob- 
jedtsof  perception,  but  continues  to  connedl  with  them  that 
information  which  the  inftrudtor  communicates,  or  which  has 
been  derived  from  pafl:  obfervation,  it  is  very^  ufefully  em- 
ployed. Whatever  method  is  found  to  invigorate  and  cor- 
redl  the  obfervation,  flrould  be  frequently  made  ufe  of;  till 
the  underlfauding  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  this  ihould 
be  a leading  objecl  in  the  inteilcdlual  culture  ; and  in  every 
period  of  it,  the  habit  fliould  be  frequently  brought  into  ex- 
ercife. By  a proper  cultivation  of  it,  the  memory  and 
judgment  are  direftly  cultivated  ; and  while  it  llrengthcns 
and  roufes  the  energy  of  the  mind,  it  furniflies  it  with  feme 
of  the  molt  ferviceable  materials  for  the  underltanding  and 
imagination. 

Thofe  who  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of 
education,  well  know  in  what  different  degrees  accuracy  and 
<piicknefs  of  obfervation  are  found,  and  how  important  itis- 
for  the  progreis  in  intellectual  acquirements,  and  often  for 
tlie  moral  culture,  tliat  the  habit  Ihould  be  early  and  Iteadily 
.cultivated  ; and  we  here  wifli  to  exprefs  our  decided  opinion, 
that  the  character  of  the  intellect  and  affections,  however 
much  it  may  be  modifled  by  future  cultivation,  receives  its 
llamp  from  the  employment  of  the  firlt  few  years  of  life  ; 
that  the  education  of  the  nurfery  is  of  almolt  incalculable 
moment  in  the  mental  and  moral  culture;  that  by  the  iiegleft 
ot  it,  years  of  labour  may  be  rendered  reqnifite  lo  eompen- 
fate  in  feme  degree  for  it  ; and  that  by  a proper  attention  to 
it,  a foundation  is  laid  for  a clear  and  vigorous  underllanding, 
and  lively  and  pure  afieffions. 

IV.  Attention  is  an  effential  conllitnent  part  of  the  habit  of 
obfervation,  and  is  neceff.iry  to  every  obferialion  of  the  mind 
in  its  lirll  llage.  Many  corporeal,  and  even  mental  0]>cra- 


tions  may,  when  become  thoroughly'  habitual,  go  on  with* 
out  exciting  the  attention  of  the  mind  ; and  this  w'e  have  no 
hefitation  in  faying,  notwithftanding  the  great  authority  of 
Dugald  Stewart  to  the  contrary  : but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  the  difculfion  of  this  point ; and  what  more  immediately 
concerns  our  purpofe  is,  that  before  any  operation  erf  mind 
is  become  habitual,  the  exercife  of  it  requires  the  d:rc6l  no- 
tice of  the  mind,  that  attention  is  requiiite  to  render  fenf?.- 
tions  efficacious,  that  every  exercife  of  the  underllanding  re- 
quires it,  and  that  the  habitual  power  of  employing  it  in  the 
direiSlion  which  the  judgment  points  out,  may  be  regarded 
as  wliat  is  moll  ueceffary  for  the  attainment  of  the  highdl 
degrees  of  intelledlual  culture.  In  this  perfefl  Rate  it  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ; but  in  a confiderable  dega-ee  it  is 
frequently  acquired  ; and  fome  good  portion  of  it  is  fo  im- 
portant in  every  llage  of  the  mental  progrefs,  that  the 
formation  of  the  habit  cannot  be  begun  too  early,  nor  the 
cultivation  of  it  made  too  Heady  an  objoft. 

Attention  is  now  not  unfrcquently'  fyii  ken  of  ss  a diftinfl 
faculty  of  the  mind  ; and  the  philofophcr  to  whom  we  re- 
ferred in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  greatly  contributed  to 
this  change  of  nomenclature,  if  he  did  not  begin  it.  It  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a mei-e  verbal  diilinftion  if  we  deny 
it  the  appellation  ; but,  in  facl,  it  appears  to  be,  in  its  fimpie 
Hate,  merely  the  notice  of  the  mind,  which  in  various  in- 
Jlances  is  involuntary,  but  which  by  degrees  may  be  con- 
necled  with  volition,  and  direfted  by  habitual  tendenev,  or 
direct  motives,  even  in  oppofition  to  the  ttrongeft  iir.prcflioiis 
from  external  objefls.  We  may  very  correCiiy  fper.k  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  its  attention,  and,  by  abbreviation, 
of  the  power  of  attention;  but  the  true  point  of  view  in 
which  the  attention  is  to  be  regarded,  both  when  it  can  be 
fixed  h.y  llimuli  of  difierent  kinds  - ithoiit  the  dircdl  inter- 
vention of  volition,  'and  when  it  is  capable  of  being  produced 
by  direft  volition,  is  as  a Hate  or  habit,  which  we  would  in 
the  one  cafe  fpeak  of  Amply  as  a Hate  or  habit  of  attention, 
in  tlie  other  as  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention.  In  very 
y'oung  children  the  attention  is  entirely  involuntary' ; tlie  fen- 
iible  excitements  of  various  kinds  which  we  employ'  attrach 
the  notice  of  the  mind  ; and  the  attention  is  direffed  to  the 
moil  imprefiive  excitement.  Tliis  is  very  much  the  cafe  iii 
every  llage  of  education  ; but  under  judicious  management 
the  ilate  of  mind  which  we  call  attention  may  be  early  pro- 
duced by'  the  influence  of  motives  without  fenlible  ffimulus; 
and  the  foundation  is  then  begun  for  the  habit  of  voluntary 
attention. 

The  attention  produced  by'  fenfible  flimulus  begins  even 
with  the  very  iirlt  fenfation  which  is  received.  It  is  a beau- 
tiiul  proviflon  of  Providence,  that  fenfations  which  give  pain, 
while  they  are  the  moll  impreifive,  are  of  rare  oceiirrence; 
and  that  thofe  which  are  of  moll  frequent  occurrence,  or 
which  it  is  important  for  the  mind  to  leek  for,  are  attended 
with  jjleafure.  It  is  probable  that  no  fenfation  is  at  lirfl  in- 
diffeient  ; and  therefore  in  the  commencement  of  the  growth 
of  intclledl,  every  fenfation  wiil  excite  all  the  attention  which 
is  requiiite  to  give  it  the  degree  of  efficacy  which  is  necef- 
fary  tor  the  period.  All  wc  then  have  lo  do,  is  to  allow'  the 
attention  to  remain  wheri  the  fenfation  calls  for  it.  “ It  is 
unfortunately  in  the  power  of  a foolilh  mirfe,"  fays  Mifs 
Hamilton,  (vol.  ii.  p,  47.)  “to  retard  the  natural  progrefs 
of  the  mind,  by  perpetually  interrupting  its  attention.  A 
child  that  is  much  danced  about,  and  much  talked  to,  by  a 
very  lively  nurfe,  has  many  more  ideas  than  one  that  is  kept 
by  a fllent  and  indolent  perfon.  A nurfe  fliould  be  able  to 
talk  noiifenfe  in  abundance  ; but  then  flie  fliould  be  able  to 
know  when  to  ilop.”  And  the  fame  very  refpedlable  w'ritcr 
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adds  Ip  a rote,  froir  the  ol>fen-ati»n  of  a judicious  friend, 
that  nothing  more  cffc6lually  tends  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  infant  faculties  than  a cuilom  prevalent  with  nurfes,  of 
keeping  the  child  in  a continual  trot  upon  the  knees  ; and 
tliis  efpccially  in  cak'S  where  its  attention  is  moil  clofcly, 
and  tltereforc  mod  ufcfuU)-  engaged. 

But  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  imprclTions  wliich  Iiave 
often  been  received  ceafe,  by  the  diminution  of  their  vivid- 
nefs,  to  produce  the  fame  effedt  on  the  mind.  When  a child 
has  had  foine  cultivation  of  memory  and  alfociation,  the  re- 
petition of  a former  impreflion  is  oft;  n much  more  pleafant 
than  the  fu  ll  reception  of  a new  one  ; hecaiife,  if  the  impref- 
fion  itfelf  is  lefs  lively,  and  in  itfeli  confidered  lefs  pleafant, 
the  afibciated  circumllanccs  often  communicate  a llill  more 
interelling  pleafure:  the  child  remembers  the  plcafure  before 
derived  from  it ; the  repetition  of  it  fets  his  little  faculties 
to  work  ill  connection  with  his  former  feiifation,  and  the 
ideas  to  which  it  led,  and  the  moderate  excrcife  of  the  fa- 
culties is  generally  pleafant  ; and  there  is  often  a politive 
plcafure  in  the  mere  repetition  of  paft  impreffions,  even 
when  the  difpofitioii  of  a child  is  very  active,  arifing  from  the 
increafed  power  of  fully  comprehending  the  objects  caufing 
the  impreflions.  But  before  the  afibciative  power  has  been 
much  cxercifed,  new  fcnfntions  are  very  commonly  more  at- 
tractive than  old  ones;  and  here  begins  that  rcltlefs  defire  of 
novelty,  which,  while  it  operates  as  a molt  powerful  llimulus 
to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  requires  to  be  carefully  watched 
in  every  period  of  education,  left  the  attention  Ihould  be 
completely  diffipated,  and  no  knowledge  acquired  ; for  there 
is  no  principle  in  education  more  certain,  than  that  know- 
ledge (clear,  corrcfl  ideas  refpedting  the  objects  of  fenfe  and 
intellect)  cannot  be  gained  by  wandering,  baity  attention. 
At  this  point  the  efforts  of  the  parent  fhould  be  given  to 
lead  the  little  mind  to  the' examination  and  re-examiiiation  of 
the  objedts  of  fenfation ; not  indeed  fo  much  by  diredt  influ- 
ence, as  by  thofe  little  contrivances  which  a judicious  mother 
fo  foon  leanis  by  experience,  and  to  aid  her  in  which  fire  may 
confult  Mils  Edgeworth's  excellent  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  wliicli,  though  they  more  immediately  refer  to  a later 
period  of  education,  fuggell  many  important  hints  refpedt- 
ing  the  bed  methods  to  be  puriued  here. 

Though  we  perceive  that  we  (hall  fwell  this  diviflon  of  our 
article  beyond  what  may  be  thought  its  due  proportion,  yet 
tlie  lubjedl  of  attention  is  fo  important,  that  we  fhall  feledl 
lome  of  Mifs  Edgeworth’s  leading  obfervations  cn  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  habit,  and  fubjoin  our  own  remarks  in  addi- 
tion. In  doing  this  we  wifn  to  lead  our  readers,  if  they 
have  not  already  engaged  in  it,  to  the  fludy  of  a work,  the 
value  of  which  we  rank  higher  in  proportion  to  our  own  ex- 
perience and  obfervation,  and  by  no  means  to  prevent  it. 
'J’hoiigh  in  feveral  of  her  pofitions  we  cannot  agree,  though 
we  think  her  work  eflentially  deficient,  and  are  by  no  means 
fatisfied  as  to  the  probable  ref.ilt  of  her  plans  on  the  whole, 
and  though  to  follow  them  iu  detail  to  any  confiderable  ex- 
tent requires  a degree  of  mental  cultivation,  and  a combi.na- 
tion  of  circumitances,  which  are  very  rare  in  tliofe  walks  of 
life  where  the  fnbjccl  is  likely  to  receive  the  moil  attention, 
yet  we  cannot  hcTitate  in  ftrongly  recommending  her  work, 
as  containing  a hind  of  very  important  obfervations,  the  re- 
fult  of  varied  and  long-continued  experience,  guided  by 
found  judgment  and  good  fenfe,  and  generally  corrctl  moral 
views,  as  exhibiting  a number  of  very  important  phenomena 
and  principles  fublervient  to  mental  philofophy,  and  as  fur- 
nifhing  to  the  “ pradlical  ” parent  very  valuable  aids,  even 
where  her  plans  cannot  be  minutely  followed.  Her  elem.ciit- 
ary  works  (“  Early  Lcfl'ous,’’  “ Parents’  Aflillant,”  &c  ) 
are  incomparable ; aad  if  their  flriking  and  much-to-be-la* 


mented  deficiency  in  every  thing  like  religious  principle  were 
fiiitably  fupplied,  they  would  leave  fcarcely  a wifh  nngrati- 
fied.  If  any  female  writer  ihould  hereafter  come  forward  to- 
the  public,  poffelfing  the  clcarnefs,  fimplicity,  correftnefs, 
and  well-fiored  undcrflanding  of  an  Edgeworth,  the  brilliant 
yetchafte  imagination  and  “ devotional  take”  of  a Barbauld^ 
and  the  energy  and  high-toned  moral  principle  of  a More^. 
divefted  of  bigotry,  and  founded  upon  genuine  Chriftiaa 
theology,  in  the  fcale  of  utility  flie  will  probably  ftand  un- 
rivalled among  her  contemporaries,  however  eminent  her  age 
may  be  in  every  thing  great  and  good.  But  to  return  to 
fober  realities. 

The  three  principles  which  are  laid  down  by  Mifs  Edge- 
worth  in  her  concluding  Summary,  as  of  univerfifl  applica- 
tion, are,  that  the  attention  of  young  people  fliould  at  iirlt  be 
exercifed  for  very  fliort  periods  ; that  they  ihould  never  be 
urged  to  the  point  of  fatigue  ; and  that  pleafure,  efpecially  . 
the  pleafure  of  fuccefs,  ihould  be  afibciated  with  the  exer- 
tions of  children.  With  refpedl  to  the  firfl;  of  thefe  points 
we  iliall  extradl  the  following  remarks  from  her  chapter  on 
Attention : “ Befides  diftindlncfs  and  accuracy  in  the  lan- 
guage which  we  ufe,  befides  care  to  produce  but  few  ideas 
or  terms  that  are  new  in  our  firft  leflbns,  we  mud  exercife  at- 
tention but  during  very  ihort  periods.  In  the  beginning  of 
every  fcience  pupils  have  much  laborious  work,  we  iltould- 
therefore  allow'  them  time  ; we  ihould  reprefs  our  own  im- 
patience when  they  appear  to  be  flow  in  comprehending  rea- 
fons,  or  in  fnrniihing  analogies.  We  often  expeft  that  thofe 
whom  v/e  are  teaching  iliould  know  fome  things  intuitiveh> 
becaufe  they  may  have  been  fo  long  known  to  us  that  we 
forget  how  we  learned  them.’’ — “ A rcafoiiable  preceptor 
will  not  expeft  from  his  pupil  two  efforts  of  attention  at  the 
fame  time  ; he  will  not  require  them  at  once  to  learn  terms 
by  heart,  and  to  compare  the  objebls  which  thofe  terms  re- 
prefent ; he  will  repeat  his  terms  till  they  are  thoroughly- 
fixed  in  the  memory  ; he  will  repeat  his  reafoning  till  the 
chain  of  ideas  is  com.pletely  formed.  Repetition  makes  alf 
operations  cafy  ; even  the  fatigue  of  thinking  diminifhes  by 
habit.  That  we  ihould  not  increafe  the  labour  of  the  mind 
unieafonably,  we  ihould  watch  for  the  moment  when  habit 
has  made  one  Icifon  eal'y,  and  then  we  may  go  forwards  a. 
new  ftep.’’ 

Refpedding  the  third  point,  Mifs  Edgeworth  urges,  that 
the  fiimuli  which  we  employ  to  excite  attention  ihould  be  pro- 
portioned in  degree  and  duration  to  the  mental  characfler  of 
the  individual,  and  the  circum fiances  of  the  cafe.  “ It  is 
not  prudent  early  to  ufe  violent  or  continual  ftimulus,  either 
of  a painful  or  a pleafurable  nature,  to  excite  children  to  ap- 
plication, bccaufe  we  iliould,  by  an  intemperate  ufe  of  thefe, 
weaken  the  mind,  and  bccaufe  we  may  with  a very  little  pa- 
tience obtain  all  we  wifli  without  thefe  expedients.”  Befides 
which,  violent  motives  frequently  difturb  and  diifipate  the 
very  attention  which  they  attempt  to  fix.  Regularly  recur- 
ring motives,  which  intereft,  but  do  not  difirabt  the  mind, 
are  evidently  the  beft.  In  proportion  as  the  attention  be- 
comes habitual,  the  excitements  producing  it  ihould  be  with- 
drawn. Siiccefs  is  a great  pleafure,  and  when  children  have 
fometimes  tailed  it,  they  will  exert  their  attention,  merely 
with  the  hope  of  fuccceding.  “ Inftead  of  increaflng  ex- 
citements to  produce  attention,  we  may  vary  them,  which- 
will  have  juil  the  fame  effect.  'When  fympathy  fails  try  cu- 
riolky  ; when  cnriolity  fails,  try  praife  ; when  praife  begins, 
to  lofe  hs  effebt,  try  blame  ; and  when  you  go  back  again  ta 
iympathy,  you  will  find  that  after  this  interval  it  will  have 
recovered  its  original  power.’’  At  the  conclufion  of  her  re- 
marks on  this  head,  Mifs  E.  jufily  urges  the  cultivation  oF 
the  affeiSlions  of  children  as  a mofi  important  means  of  ac- 
quiring 
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pairing  power  over  their  minds,  and  exciting  them  to  the 
nobleft  exertions.  “ When  once  this  generous  defire  of  af- 
feftion  and  efteem.  is  raifed  in  the  mind,  their  exertions  feem 
to  be  univerfal  and  fpontaneous : children  are  then  no  longer 
like  machines,  which  require  to  be  wound  up  regularly  to 
perform  certain  revolutions  ; they  are  animated  with  a living 
principle,  which  direfts  all  that  it  inlpires.” 

“ With  timul  tempers  we  Ihould  begin  with  expefting 
but  little  from  each  effort,  but  whatever  is  attempted  (hould 
be  certainly  within  their  attainment  ; fuccefs  will  encourage 
the  moll  timid  humility.  It  fiiould  be  carefully  pointed 
out  to  diffident  children,  that  attentive  patience  can  do  as 
much  as  quicknefs  of  intelledl : if  tliey  perceive  that  time 
makes  all  the  difference  between  the  quick  and  the  flow, 
they  will  be  induced  to  perfevere.” 

“ It  is  more  difficult  to  manage  with  thofe  who  have 
Jhiggip),  than  with  thofe  who  have  timid  attention  and 
with  refpedl  to  that  clafs  of  the  indolent  “ who  faunter  at 
play  and  every  thing,”  Mifs  Edgeworth  does  not  appear 
to  have  difcovered  any  remedy.  If  a child’s  mind  is  capable 
•of  aAive  exertion  in  any  thing  there  is  hope ; the  objeft  is 
to  gain  the  diredlion  of  that  exertion  to  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge.;  but  the  other  cafe  fhe  feems  to  confider  as 
hopelefs.  Locke’s  propofal  of  prefenting  them  (among 
other  ftimnli)  with  fine  clothes,  eating,  &c.  flie  regards  as 
inadequate,  but  does  not  fuggell  any  plan  by  wliich  the 
love  of  knowledge  may  be  produced.  We  doubt  whether 
inffances  are  at  all  common  of  fuch  complete  want  of  phyli- 
ral  fenfibilicy  as  llte  feems  to  attribute  to  the  fluggilh  ; but 
the  pain  of  attention,”  if  it  be  not  excited  to  fomething 
which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  fo 
great-  as  to  render  it  preferable  to  undergo  ffiame  and 
punifhment,  if  judicioufly  adminillered.  It  is  probable  that 
a moderate  degree  of  exertion  of  the  faculties  is  always 
.attended  with  fome  pleafure.  There  are  employments  which 
■engage  the  attention,  without  requiring  great  effort  of  mind. 
The  fimple  operations  of  arithmetic,  the  copying  of  paf- 
lages  from  a printed  book,  &c.  are  of  this  kind.  If  the 
performance  of  fome  of  thefe  is  fteadily  made  necefl'ary  ; 
if  temporary  abllinence,  for  inftance,  or  the  lofs  of  every 
tlung  which  is  not  neceflary  in  diet,  be  made  the  regular 
£onfequcnce  of  determined  fluggiflmefs,  and  the  remiffnefs 
.of  attention  be  conllantly  followed  with  the  trouble  of 
xeflifying  errors,  &c.  ; in  fliort,  if  tlie  pain  of  attention  be 
conllantly  rewarded  by  the  avoidance  of  fome  greater  pain, 
and  the  comfort  of  indolence  be  conllantly  followed  by  that 
greater'  pain,  it  cannot  be  but  that  in  procel's  of  time  the 
attention  will  be  lefs  irkfome,  the  mind  awakened,  and  the 
•idea  of  mental  employment  accompanied  even  with  fatisfac- 
tjon.  If  once  this  Hate  is  reached,  nothing  more  is  wanting, 
than  to  make  the  attention  Irabitual,  to  employ  it  gradually 
on  more  difficult  objedls,  and  as  uniformly  as  poflible  to  make 
-remiffnefs  the  fource'  of  inconvenience  naturally  following 
from  it  •;  and  to  reward  exertion  by  whatever  fuitable 
confequence  of  it  is  found  to  gratify  tlie  now  aw'akened 
ipind.  The  moll  difficult  cafe  is,  where  indolence  is  united 
with  that  quiet  amiablcnefs  of  difpofitiou,  and  that  tolerable 
d'Cgrce  of  good  fenfe,  which,  united,  make  thofe  wlio  do 
not  know  how  to  appreciate  the  ill  effedts  of  the  baneful 
quality,  yield  their  affedtion  and  approbation,  and  give  tliQ 
appearance  of  injullice  and  harllmefs  to  every  meafure  of 
pain  or  privation  which  is  employed  to  excite  to  exertion. 

“ Vivacious  children  are  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  blame 
and  praile  ; we  have  therefore  great  power  over  their  at- 
ta,chment,  if  we  manage  thefe  excitements  properly.  Thefe 
children  fliould  not  be  p raifed  for  their  happy  hits  ; thtir 
I<rft  glances  fliould  not  be  extolled  ; on  the  contrary,  they 


fhould  be  rewarded  with  univerfal  approbation  wTicn  thcr 
give  proofs  of  patient  indullry,  when  they  bring  any  thing  to 
perfedlion.” — “ To  win  th^  attention  of  vivacious  children, 
we  mull  fometimes  follow  them  in  their  zig-zag  courfe,  and 
even  prefs  them  to  the  end  of  their  train  of  thought.  They 
will  be  content  when  they  have  obtained  a full  hearing  ; 
then  they  will  have  leifure  to  dilcover  that  what  they  were 
in  fuch  hade  to  utter  was  not  fo  well  worth  faying  as  they 
imagined  ; that  their  bright  ideas  often,  when  Ileadily  ex- 
amined, fade  into  abfurditic-s.”  Vfith  rcfpedl  to  children 
of  this  charadter,  we  tiiiiik  Mifs  Edgeworth’s  remarks  pe- 
culiarly happy  ; and  from  many  which  we  might  with  ad- 
vantage feledl,  we  will  tranlcribe  the  following : “ We 
fliould  not  humour  the  attention  of  young  jieople,  by  teach- 
ing them  always  in  the  mode  which  we  know  fuits  their 
temper  bell.  Vrivacious  pupils  fliould  from  time  to  time 
be  accullomed  to  an  exadl  enumeration  of  particulars  ; and 
we  fliould  taki;  opportunities  to  convince  them,  that  an 
orderly  connedlion  of  proofs,  and  a minute  obfcrvancc  cf 
apparent  trifles,  are  requifite  to  produce  the  lively  deferip- 
tions,  great  difeoveries,  and  happy  inventions,  which  pupils 
of  this  difpofition  are  ever  prone  to  admire  with  cnthulialm. 
They  will  learn  not  to  pafs  over  old  things,  when  they 
perceive  that  thefe  may  lead  to  fomething  new;  and  they 
will  even  fubmit  to  fober  attention,  when  they  feel  that  this 
is  necelfary  to  the  rapidity  of  genius.” 

Judicious  and  ufeful  as  thefe  obfervations  are,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Mils  Edgeworth  has,  in  her  fyllem  of  educa- 
tion, too  much  left  out  of  view  the  adtual  condition  of 
human  nature,  that,  in  every  department  of  life,  circum- 
ftanccs  are  continually  occurring  in  which  it  is  necelfary 
that  the  attention  fliould  be  given  to  objedls  not  in  them- 
felves  pleafant,  from,  their  fubfervienev  to  others  which  are 
of  importance,  and  that  exertions,  in  like  manner,  mull  often 
be  made,  to  which  nothing  but  a fenfe  of  duty  would 
promjit.  With  refpedl  to  the  obfervations  which  we  have 
extracted,  they  have  all  their  value,  and  may  be  applied, 
with  modilicatioiis,  not  only  to  the  earliell  periods  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  every  fucceeding  llage  ; yet  her  plans  llrike 
us  as  deficient.  They  are  principally  calculated  for  thofe 
cafes  in  which,  from  early  example  and  cultivation,  there 
is  a delire  of  knowledge  excited,  in  which  it  is  imbibed 
without  diredl  eft'ort  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  early  in- 
llrucJor,  in  which,  from  the  habits  and  purfuits  of  thofe 
around,  its  advantages  are  at  once  felt,  and  the  acquifition 
of  it  regarded  as  of  the  firit  importance.  In  the  hands  of 
fuch  teachers  as  Mifs  Edgevvortli,  fo  well  fuited'to  the  tallc 
by  enbghtened  jiulgmeiit.  Heady  pcrfcvcrancc,  and  the  ready 
command  of  much  varied  knowledge,  with  children  whole 
early  habits  they  have  themfelves  formed,  whofe  under- 
Handings  they  have  cultivated  and  furnilhed  with  ideas, 
the  proceffes  vyhich  flie  has  pointed  out  may  be  all  which' 
are  fufficient':  but  we  doubt  whether  the  ends  propofed- 
can,  in  general,  be  anfwered  by  lucli  means  alone  ; and  Hill- 
more,  whether  they  are,  in  general,  calculated  to  produce 
that  Hrength  and  energy  of  mind  which,  with  a view  to  an 
objecl  fixed  upon  as  important,  can  Headily  purfue  a courfe 
of  arduous  exertion. 

The  habit  of  attention  muH  be  gained  in  order  to  make 
any  progrefs  in  intelledlual  culture  ; that  is  of  courfe  anoint 
decided.  It  caniiot  be  acquired  too  early,  becaule  thus  the 
utinofl  efficacy  will  be  given  to  all  th-e  other  operations  of 
tlie  mind,  and  elpeciaily  to  the  acquifition  of  clear,  im- 
prellive,  and  fcrviceable  perceptions  ; that  is  alio  a point 
iudilputable.  It  mull,  too,  be  affociated  with  volition  as 
early  as  polfible,  and  then  the  foundation  is  laid  for  every 
degree  of  mental  culturj;  to  which  circuiniliinces  may  diredt.' 
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Tv’’c  are  of  opiniop,  that,  after  this  poiat,  Mifs  Edgeworth’s 
plans  are  dcfedivc.  Her  pupils  are  to  be  alliired  on  too 
much.  The  path  of  knowledge  is  often  a difficult  one, 
and  fornetimes  requires  painful  efforts ; fo  alfo  the  path  of 
duty;  and  the  culture  to  which  her  fyllein  is  chiefly  con- 
fined, is  fcarccly  calculated  to  produce  that  hardy  vigour 
of  mind,  which,  whether  the  pofleffor  is  called  to  engage 
in  the  higheft  purfuits  of  fcience,  or  in  the  narrower  fphere 
of  focial  employment  and  duties,  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
va'uable.  When  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  is  ac- 
quired, then  the  various  motives  of  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher,  of  habitual  fubmiffion  to  authority, 
ef  affeClion,  and  perhaps  occafionally  of  fear,  fliould  be 
employed  as  circumllances  direct,  in  order  to  give  it  llrcngth 
'and  activity,  to  excite  the  pupil  to  fuch  employment  ot  it 
a.s  may  make  it  a hardy  vigorous  principle,  capable  of  em- 
ployment, even  where  the  employment  may  have  no  intnnfic 
attraction,  and  may  even  be  at  firil  pofitively  painful. 

If  a purfuit  can  be  made  attractive  to  a pupil  at  tlie 
outfet,  it  is  well  ; but  if  he  have  acquired  that  hardinefs  of 
attention  of  which  we  fpeak,  which  will  enable  him  to 
itruggle  through  firft  difficulties,  and  perhaps  by  degrees 
to  take  fome  delight  in  them,  he  is  then  fitted  for  the  ac- 
^uifition  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  his  objeds 
in  life,  or  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  and  cultivation  of 
his  underllanding,  may  induce  his  inllrudor  to  direCf  him. 
If  he  have  not  acquired  that  ftrength  or  activity  of  attention, 
difliculties  which  mutt  meet  him  in  the  higher  departments 
of  literature  and  fcience,  will  often  be  found  to  Hop  him  ; 
and  however  judicioufly  his  attention  may  have  been  early 
cultivated,  if  it  have  not  acquired  this  firmnefs,  the  attrac- 
tions of  lefs  arduous  purfuits,  which  will  Hill  gratify  his 
'tafte  for  knowledge,  will  effedually  check  all  progrefs. 

There  are  few  points  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
leClual  powers  is  concerned,  in  which  ire  do  not  find  the 
importance  of  the  moral  habits,  particularly  of  diffidence, 
of  fabmiffion,  and  the  defire  of  doing  what  is  right ; where 
thefc  arc  fuitably  produced  in  the  mind  by  previous  education, 
the  culture  of  the  attention  very  greatly  depends  upon 
the inftruftor.  The  attention  maybe  reftlefs,  or  it  may  be 
flug^ifli  ; but  the  more  fuitable  efforts  are  made  to  render  it 
voluntary,  the  more  it  comes  under  the  command.  1 hefe 
efforts  will  be  made,  if  the  difpofitions  are  right ; and  when 
the  attention  is  once  become  to  a confiderable  degree  volun- 
tary, the  dircAion  of  it  may  be  obtained  (by  the  influence  of 
lliufe  views  ami  motives,  which  the  above-mentioned  moral 
habits  put  in  the  jrower  of  the  inilruAor,)  to  whatever  ob- 
it  is  thought  right  to  direA  it.  Thus  infiuenced  and 
direAed  the  way  will  be  comparatively  clear.  Where  the 
attention  is  fairly  given,  the  mere  employment  of  the  mind 
becomes  itfclf  pleafant.  Difficulties  will  then  be  overcome, 
and  the  pleafurc  of  fuccefs  will  aid  every  other  motive.  By 
degrees  the  utility  of  the  obicA  begins  to  be  diilincUy  feen, 
\ind  the  purpofes  of  the  different  fteps  which  are  taken  to 
gain  it  arc  alfo  difeerned,  and  then  if  the  habit  of  patient 
mdullry  have  been  formed,  or  the  continued  direAion  of  the 
attention  be  kept  up  bv  the  influence  of  the  moral  habits, 
the  iiulgment  will  aid  and  encourage  every  exertion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  foundation  of  a moft  valuable  habit  will  be 
laid,  of  puvfuing  definite  important  ends,  by  the  Heady  ufe 
of  fuitable  means. 

’ 'I'he  habit  of  attention,  or  at  leaH  the  direAion  of  the 
attention  to  any  objeA,  muH  fornetimes  be  produced  by 
compulfion,  wholly  or  in  part.  What  kind  of  compulfion 
ffiould  be  employed,  and  efpecially  whether  or  not  corpo- 
' real  pain  is  in  any'  inftance  expedient  tor  'this  purpofe, 
•and  in  other  d parimcnts  of  education,  Will  be  coufidcred 
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under  the  head  of  Mon  At  Education  : but  we  here  have 
only  to  Hate  the  faA,  that  unlefs  every  impreffion  could 
be  regulated  by  a judicious  parent,  from  the  very  birth, 
compulfion  muH  fornetimes  be  employed,  even  in  the  beft 
fymptoms  of  education,  that  education  in  which  compul- 
fion has  not  been  employed,  might  probably  produce 
amiable  charaAers,  but  feldom  fuch  as  will  be  great  in  in- 
telleAual  or  moral  worth, — that  as  early  education  has  long 
been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  long  will  be,  too  generally  con- 
duAed  vvithwut  any  Heady  cultivation  of  the  habits  of  in- 
diiHry  and  attention,  and  of  ready  fubmiffion  to  authority, 
the  iiiHruAor  to  whom  children  are  committed,  whether  at 
home  or  at  fchool,  will  commonly  find  fome  degree  of  coin- 
pullion  neceffary,  in  order  to  produce  that  degree  of  atten.^- 
tion  which  is  requifitefor  any  valuable  improvement.  With 
refpeA  to  this  period,  and  thefe  cafes  of  much  ncgleAed  men- 
tal and  moral  culture,  the  chief  points  appear  to  be,  to  pro- 
portion the  exertion  required,  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  de- 
gree, not  of  aAual  capacity,  but  of  habits  poffefled  ; to 
abllraA  as  much  as  polfible  all  caufes  of  inattention,  and 
to  generate  the  imjireffion  that  the  effort  muH  be  made- 
By'  whatever  means  the  habit  of  attention  is  produced  and 
rendered  voluntary,  and  the  more  frequently  and  regularly 
it  is  produced  by  volition,  the  more  it  becomes  at  the 
command  of  the  will,  the  eafier,  and  confequently  the  more 
pleafant  it  becomes,  and  the  more  therefore  i£  can  be  excited 
when  the  motives  are  Efficiently  Hrong  to  produce  it.  It 
is  not,  then,  “ the  attention  of  circumllances,”  but  the  at- 
tention of  volition  : and  will  then  be  fiibjeA  in  a great 
meafure  to  the  judgment,  guided  by  a fenfe  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  objeA  either  in  itfelf  or  to  the  individual,  or  to 
thofe  Hrong  motives  which  arife  from  the  pleafurcs  of  ac- 
tivity, from  the  gratification  of  curiollty',  the  influence  of 
prevailing  fafliions,  the  defire  of  obtaining  the  approbation 
of  thofe  we  love,  &c. 

When  the  early  training  ,of  the  mind  has  made  its  per- 
ceptions dilliiiA  and  efficacious,  and  has  given  it  the  habit 
of  Heady  attention,  the  grand  points  in  intelleAual  culture 
are  fecured ; and  the  rell  will  proceed,  with  tolerable  care, 
in  the  direAion  which  found  views  may  diAate. 

V.  Wficii  the  attention  is  dircAed  to  fome  particular  ob- 
jeA of  thought,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  diverted  to  any 
other  objeA  of  thought,  or  to  any  external  impreffion,  it  is 
denominated  Jbjlraaion.  This  Hate  of  mind  has  been  fel- 
dom dignified  with  the  name  of  abHraAion,  except  when 
direAed  to  objeAs  out  of  the  common  fphere  of  thought ; 
but  Mifs  Edgworth  has  ffiewn,  by  her  ufual  happy  method 
of  illuHration,  that  it  is  the  fame  habit  or  exercife  of  mind, 
whether  it  be- devoted  to  the  higheH  flights  of  philofophic 
purfuit,  or  to  the  ufual  concerns  of  life.  “ Perfons  of  or- 
dinary abilities,”  Ihe  juHly  remarks,  “ tradefmen  and  fliop- 
keepers,  in  the  midll  of  the  tumult  of  a public  city,'  ui 
the  noife  of  rumbling  carts  and  rattling  carriages,  amidlt 
the  voice  of  a multitude  of  people  talking  upon  various 
fubjeAs,  amidH  the  provoking  interriiptioiie  of  continual 
quetlions  and  anfwers,  and  in  the  broad  glare  of  a hot  fun, 
can  command  and  abHraA  their  attCiition,  fo  far  as  tx>‘  cal- 
culate yards,  ells,  and  nails,  to  call  iip  long  fums  in  ad- 
dition right  to  a farthing,  and  to  make  multifarious  bills  wkh 
quick  and  unerring  precilion.”  » 

The  habit  of  abllraAion  is  dependent  upon  various  caufes; 
but  every  perfon.  to  whom  the  attainment  of  it  is  neceffary, 
finds  it  fufceptible  of  culture.  It  much  depends  upon  the 
familiarity  of  the  imprefiions  which  are  otherwife  ■ moft 
likely-to  affcA  the  mind  : novel  impreflions  from  external 
objcAs,  by.  their  navelty  att'raA  the  notice  of  the  mind  and 
.tjic  .aucntipn  : i'^hfa'iious_  whidh  have  been 
" ' i T ’ ■■  ' ' ■ ■ ’ long 
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long  and  clofcly  connected  with  trains  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing, are  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  : objefts  to  which 
we  have  been  accuftomed  to  attend,  in  like  manner  folicit 
the  notice  of  the  mind  from  thofe  to  whicli  we  may  other- 
wife  wifh  to  attend.  In  fituations,  therefore,  where  we 
receive  novel  fenfations,  unlefs  there  is  a proportionate  de- 
votement  of  the  mind  to  the  objeft  of  its  attention,  thefe 
will  at  firft  dillraft  the  attention  ; and  fo  on  in  the  otlier 
cafes.  Abftraftion  depends,  too,  in  part,  upon  the  phy- 
fical  Hate  of  the  fyllem.  If  the  nervous  fyftem  is  in  a ftrong 
degree  of  excitements,  external  impreflions  proportionally 
affedl  the  mind,  and,  of  courfe,  tend  the  more  to  diftradl 
the  attention.  Abftradlion  is  likewife  ferioufly  impaired 
by  a general  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  diredlly  felfifh 
feelings,  whether  pleafurable  or  painful  ; becaufe  as  thefe 
are  conllantly  prefent  to  the  mind,  and  conilitute  the  mod 
powerful  agents,  in  their  immediate  effects,  upon  the  mental 
fyftem,  the  habitual  tendency  to  give  attention  to  them,  puts 
an  almoft  total  ftop  to  any  valuable  degree  of  abftraftion 
in  favour  of  thofe  objects,  which  are  not  immediately  con- 
nedted  with  felf ; and  this,  by  the  way,  furnifhes  us  with 
another  inftance  of  the  influence  of  moral  upon  intelledlual 
education.  This  habit  alfo  depends  for  its  vigour,  upon 
the  degree  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  mind  can  be  excited 
towards  an  object.  With  minds  of  ardour  and  adtivity,  if 
the  mind  be  engaged,  it  is  abftradted  from  every  imprefiion 
and  thought,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  : 
and  if  the  intereft  of  the  mind  is  ftrongly  excited  from 
any  other  caufe,  the  fame  cflcct  will  happen.  The  vigour 
of  abllradtion  alfo,  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  habit  of  obfervation  is  pofteffed  ; indeed  they  are 
fo  much  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  that  to  any  conllder- 
able  degree  they  are  feldom  found  united  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual.  The  habit  of  obfervation  implies  habitual  attention 
to  the  ohjedls  of  fenfe  ; the  habit  of  abllradlion  to  tlie 
objedls  ofintelledl.  T'he  habit  of  abftratUon  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  expefted,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  be  diredUy 
cultivated  in  tlie  earlicft  periods  «f  intelleftual  education. 
Neverthclefs,  both  qualities  depending  upon  the  general 
habit  of  clofe  attention,  the  cultivation  of  the  obfervation 
is  indiretlly  laying  a good  foundation  for  the  fubfequent  cul- 
tivation of  the  abftraction. 

As  two  objedls  cannot  engrofs  the  attention  of  the  mind 
at  the  fame  time,  abflradlion  may  be  cultivated  by  rendering 
the  mind  liabitually  inattentive  to  thofe  objedls  which  are 
not  to  occupy  it,  or  by  making  it  habitually  attentive  to 
thofe  which  are  from  any  caufe  the  objedls  of  preference. 
The  former  plan  (hon'd  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  with  great 
caution.  It  may  generally  be  left  to  the  efficacy  of  b.abit  in 
leffiening  tlie  efficacy  of  impreffinns  ; and  the  habitual 
negledl  of  any  commonly  occurring  objedls  of  obfervation 
or  reiledlion,  isinconGftent  with  the  purfuits  of  life.  The 
fccond  plan  i«  in  every  point  of  view  preferable  ; and  every 
inftance  in  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  whether  through 
diredl  volition,  or  by  means  of  excitement  without  the  ex- 
ercife  of  volition,  is  elfentially  contributing  to  the  cultivation 
of  aWlratlion  ; (till  more  fo,  every  inftaHce  in  which  the  at- 
tention is  engaged  upon  the  objedls  of  thought,  in  fituations 
in  which  there  are  frequent  impreffions  from  external  objedls 
which,  if  the  attention  were  not  fo  engaged,  would  then  ex- 
cite the  obfervation.  Hence  it  is  delirable  to  accuftom  the 
young  to  mental  exertion  where  there  are  caufes  tending  to 
dillratt  their  attention,  provided  however  that  from  their 
novelty  or  their  power  they'are  not  calculated  to  force  it. 
Whatever  tends  to  make  the  objedls  of  the  mind  interelling, 
and  to  give  ardour  in  the  pupfuit  of  them,  alfo  tends  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  abltradlion  j for  that  wiiich  deeply  interefts 


the  mind,  fixes  the  attention,  and  of  courfe  prevents  every 
other  objedl  from  (haring  the  notice  of  the  mind. 

The  power  of  diredling  the  mind  to  objedls  which  afford 
no  impreffion  upon  the  fenfes,  and  even  in  oppofition  to  fuch 
as  do,  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  later  periods  of  mental 
culture,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  affiilance  of  previous 
culture,  is  much  eafier  than  would,  with  any  cultivation,  be 
poflible  at  an  early  period.  In  childhood  and  youth  fenfa- 
tions more  affedl  the  mind,  than  the  fenfations  themfelves 
can  do  as  we  advance  farther  in  life  ; and  though  affociated 
thoughts  and  feelings  afiill  to  keep  up  the  influence  of  the 
fenfations  themfelves,  yet  if  the  mind  have  been  accuftomed 
early  to  think  of  what  are  not  the  diredl  objeUs  of  fenfation, 
the  power  of  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings  eafily  overbalances 
the  effedl  of  at  lead  cuftomary  fenfations.  Carried  to  an  un- 
due extent,  the  habit  of  abftradlion  is  unfuitableto  our  fitua- 
tion  as  focial  beings  ; but  there  is  fcarcely  any  plan  of  life 
in  which  it  is  not  in  fome  mcafure  requifile  ; and  in  the  pur- 
fuits of  fcience,  whether  phylical  or  mental,  it  is  continually 
required,  and  continually  llrengthened  by  exercife.  It  is 
even  very  important  iu  the  events  of  life.  The  power  of 
diredling  the  attention  to  fome  fpecific  objedls  of  thought, 
to  the  exclulion  of  others,  and  to  the  exclufion  of  external 
impreffions,  conftitutes  (as  Mifs  Edgeworth  well  obferves) 
the  leading  feature  of  that  quality  which  we  call  prefence  oF 
mind,  and  which  is  fo  often  of  fignal  fervice  to  our  welfare, 
and  even  to  the  prefervation  of  our  lives.  And  this  habit  is 
effentially  requiiite  in  our  moral  and  religious  culture  ; the 
acquilition  of  religions  knowledge  conllantly  implies  the  em- 
ployment of  abftradlion  ; in  the  exercife  of  religious  afl'edions 
it  is  abTolutcly  iieceffary  ; and  in  the  dilcharge  of  duty,  in 
opnolition  to  powerful  temptations,  the  power  of  fixing  the 
attention  upon  thofe  views  and  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  us,  is  of  the  utmoll  importance. 

The  habit  of  abftradtion  is  in  general  to  be  cultivated 
rather  indiredlly  than  cjiredlly,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  edu- 
cation  ; and  it  is  one  advantage  of  the  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
tliat  it  frequently  requires  fixed  attention  upon  the  objedls  of 
thought,  without  aid  from  the  fenfations.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  extend  the  occafious  for  this,  in  literary  and 
fcientilic  education.  An  eafy  demonftration  carried  on 
without  a figure,  an  operation  in  arithmetic  fuited  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  pupil  performed  without  the  aid  of  the  pen 
or  pencil,  the  delcription  of  fome  former  objedl  of  obl'erva- 
tion,  the  conftruing  or  pariing  of  fentences  from  the  claffics 
without  book,  and  fimilar  exercifei  of  mind,  are  all  calcu- . 
lated  to  cultivate  this  habit  ; and  wherever  the  point  can  be 
gained,  it  greatly  increafes  the  power  of  the  mind  oyer 
Its  attention.  Thefe  mental  operations  may  ufually  be  begun 
«arly  ; a child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  can  eafily  be 
brought  to  make  a little  addition  in  his  head ; and  while  he 
docs  fo,  his  mind  mud  neceffarily  be  occupied  to  the  exclu- 
fiou  of  other  thoughts  and  of  fenfations.  If  he  thinks 
clofely  of  what  he  has  feen,  for  the  time  he  is  exercifing  hi.s 
abftradlion.  If  he  is  led  to  think  on  fome  of  the  fimple  truths 
of  religion,  he  is  excrciling  his  abftradlion  ; indeed  thefe  confti- 
tute  fome  of  the  earlicft  and  moft  powerful  cxcrcifes  of  abftrac- 
tion. It  is  very  important  that  thefe  and  fimilar  mental  ope- 
rations ffiould  not  be  made  too  frequent,  nor  continued  tco 
long.  They  (hould  not  be  continued  too  long,  left  the 
fatigue  of  mind  experienced  fliould  lefl'en  the  wilh  to  tliink, 
and  in  reality  check  the  power  over  the  atteiuioii  ; they 
(hould  not  be  made  too  frequent,  becaufe,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  childhood  is  the  period  of  obfervation  rather  than 
of  abftradlion.  If  the  young  mind  is  too  much  accuftomed 
to  think  about  its  own  thoughts,  the  imagination  will 
gain  too  much  power,  and  that  habit  of  inauention  to  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  Imprefllons  \;ill  be  formed,  which,  in  nioft  cafes,  is 
always  injurious,  and  which  in  the  early  period  of  life  is 
fufficient  to  flop  its  progrefs  in  intelledlual  improvement.  In 
this,  however,  as  in  every  branch  of  education,  our  efforts- 
Ihould  often  be  regulated  by  the  prevailing  mental  habits  of 
the  individual.  A child  of  lively  conceptions  fhould  be 
directed  as  much  as  pra£Ucable  to  accurate  obfervation  ; 
where  the  conceptions  arc  dull,  abflraftion  fhould  be  encou- 
raged ; and  it  is  encouraged  by  every  in  (lance  in  which  it  is 
exercifed  with  pleafurc,  by  every  iiiflance  in  fliort,  in  which 
the  mind  is  pleafantly  engaged  upon  the  objects  of  thought 
without  the  affiftance  of  fenfation,  and  efpecially  if  in  oppo- 
fition  to  fenfations.  Thefe  the  intelligent  parent  has  greatly 
at  her  command  ; an  account  of  a walk  requiring  the  recol- 
lection «f  little  circumflanccs  and  objefts  which  occurred 
during  it,  the  retracing  of  ideas  on  any  interefling  fubjecl, 
and  various  other  exercifes  of  a fimilar  kind,  contribute  to 
cultivate  the  abflradtion.  But  after  all,  it  is  rather  by  in- 
diredt  means,  than  directly,  that  we  are  in  the  early  periods 
of  intellectual  culture,  to  aim  to  produce  and  exercife  this 
L.abit.  By  early  giving  a decided  bias  for  intellcftual  pur- 
fuits,  and  exciting  a lively  interefl  in  them,  and  by  forming 
the  habit  of  fleady  attention  to  the  objedts  of  knowledge  as 
they  arc  prefented  to  the  mind,  we  do  in  reality  prepare  it 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  abflradtion,  whenever  it 
may  be  called  for  by  the  higher  purfuits  of  knowledge. 

Abfence  of  mind  fometimes  arifes  from  the  mind’s  being 
fully  occupied  with  its  own  trains  of  thought,  but  it  fhould 
not  be  confounded  with  abflradtion.  The  latter  implies,  at 
Icafl  in  the  commencement  of  the  particular  exercife  of  it,  a 
voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  ; the  former,  even  where  it 
is  really  caufed  by  mental  operations,  commonlv  fuppofes  a 
want  of  power  over  the  attention  ; but  it  very  often  arifes 
from  a more  fluggifh  inattention  to  external  imprefiions. 
Abfcnce  of  mind,  proceeding  from  this  lafl  caufe,  ihould  be 
ftcadily  and  conflantly  checked ; not  fo  m.uch,  however, 
dircdtly,  as  by  roidingthe  attention  to  the  objedts  of  fenfa- 
tion, by  making  the  negledl  of  them  unpleafant,  &c.  : and  it 
fliould  by  every  m.cans  be  difeouraged  in  the  early  periods  of 
education,  becaiife  it  will  by  degrees  induce  a tendency  to 
reverie  which  mull  almofl  inevitably  give  the  imagination 
undue  power,  and  which  is  more  than  any  quality  of  mind 
calculated  to  deflroy  ail  the  valuable  effedls  of  the  habit  of 
well  regulated  abllradlion.  Tn  the  external  appearances, 
abfence  of  mind  proceeding  from  reverie,  differs  hltle,  if  at 
all,  from  the  fixed  intentional  devotement  of  the  mind  to 
fomc  objedl  of  thought ; but  thofe  who  have  experienced 
both,  and  who  have  watched  their  charadleridics  in  the 
young,  know  that  the  difference  is  very  important,  and  de- 
feivingof  the  careful  at:ention  of  the  early  infirudlor.  In 
fav  t,  the  habit  of  reverie  is  the  moft  baneful  pofiible  to  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  its  trains  of  thought ; and  totally 
dellroys,  if  too  much  indulged,  all  power  of  Ileadily  direiling 
the  attention  to  fpecific  ob^efts  of  mental  purfuit. 

V’!.  We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the of  abftraclion, 
by  which  we  underlland  (agrceJibly,  we  believe,  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term)  the  devotement  of  the  atten- 
tion to  fomc  objerts  of  thought,  to  the  excliifiou  of  others, 
and  alfo  of  imprefiions  from  external  obje£ls  ; but  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  on  logic 
and  mental  philofophy,  to  denote  the  poiuir  which  the 
underdanding  lias  (or  rather,  is  fuppofed  to  have)  of  fe- 
parating  the  combinations  which  are  prefented  by  it.  We 
introduce  the  qualifying  chuife,  ‘ is  fuppofed  to  have,’  be- 
caufe  iu  many'  cafes  the  uiidt  rilaiiding  has  no  fuch  power  ; it 
is  impofiible,  for  inftance,  to  form  a conception  of  extenficn, 
without  fume  idea  of  colour,  or  of  length  without  breadtli ; 


but  in  reality,  ahJlraBivc power  \%,  after  all,  nothing  more 

crlefs,  than  the  pov/er  of  feparate  attention,  the  power  of 
attending  to  one  idea  dillinft  from  the  combination  in  which 
it  occurs, — of  attending  to  one  part  of  a conception  diiliiufi: 
from  the  reft,  and  perhaps,  by  degrees,  forming  a concep- 
tion of  that  part  detached  from  the  reft,  of  attending  to  one 
quality'  or  circumftance  feparate  from  other  qualities  or  cir- 
cumftances  with  which  it  is  really  connefted,  or  connedled 
in  the  mind. 

The  habit  of  abftraAion,  or  fixed  attention  to  the  objefls 
of  thought,  is  eflential  to  any'  high  degree  of  mental  progrefs, 
and  is  requifite  in  various  circumftances  in  life ; the  power 
of  abftraftion,  or  of  feparate  attention  to  fome  objeA  of  the 
mind  diftindt  from  the  combinations  in  which  it  is  prefented, 
is  ncceffary  in  almoft  every  procefs  of  reafoning,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  an  accurate,  diferiminating  judgment.  The 
power  of  abllraftion,  in  this  fenfe,  may  obvioufly  be  culti- 
vated without  the  exercife  of  the  habit  of  abftraflioii  ; ex- 
cept indeed  where  the  objeft  is  purely  mental.  A child  at- 
tending to  one  part  of  a profpebt,  to  one  part  of  a flower, 
to  one  of  the  fenfations  which  an  objeft  prefents,  (to  the  co- 
lour of  a fubftance,  for  inftance,  inllead  of  its  fmell  or  fliape, 
or  fize  or  weight,  or  to  any  one  of  thefe  without  attending 
to  the  colours,)  is  exercifing  the  pow'er  of  abllradion  ; and 
in  thefe  very'  ufeful  exercifes  of  the  power  of  abilraiftion,  the 
habit  of  abllradlion  is  not  called  for  ; all  that  is  wanting  is 
tliat  of  obfervation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  ab- 
ilradlion  may  have  been  cultivated  even  to  excefs,  without 
the  individual  poflefllng  the  power  of  attending  to  one  of  a 
combination  of  objedls,  or  to  a part  of  a conception,  fo  as 
not  to  allow  the  reft  to  influence  his  reafonings  and  judgment. 

The  involuntary  exercife  of  the  power  of  abftractioiij  is 
very  often  produced  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  aiTociative 
power,  without  any  efi'ort  on  tlie  part  of  the  individual,  and 
fometimes  by  the  influence  of  the  fenfations  tliemfelves.  In- 
llances  of  the  latter  continually  occur.  That  impreflion  from 
any  objedl  which  is  the  moft  vivid,  attradls  the  notice  of  a 
child  ; and  while  the  attention  is  diredted  to  this,  the  other 
impirefiions  from  it  remain  unnoticed.  But  the  exercife  of 
tlie  abftradlive  power  is  often,  in  a great  ineafure,  voluiitarv  ; 
and  though  tliat  degree  of  this  power  which  lhall  completely 
feparate  at  once  the  combinations  which  are  prefented  to  it, 
is  probably  altogether  chimerical,  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to 
acquire  it  to  Inch  a degree  that  the  parts  which  we 
wilh  to  exclude  from  the  attention  lhall  not  affcdl  our 
reafonings,  and  but  little  even  our  feelings.  We  do  not 
mean  that  in  all  cafes  we  have  fuch  power ; but  the 
more  the  mind  is  trained  to  it,  the  more  it  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. And  here  again  we  perceive  the  advantage  of  the 
purfuits  of  literature  and  ftill  more  of  fcience.  The  ab- 
flraclive  power  is  continually  brought  into  exercife  in  moft  of 
the  leading  objedls  of  mental  occupation.  The  young  are 
thereby  continually  led  to  leave  out  of  view  fome  circumllancc 
or  quality,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  eflential  points, 
livery  definition  that  is  underftood  and  made  tlie  foundation 
of  reafoning,  every  exercife  of  clafiification  of  words  or 
natural  objedls  according  to  fome  fyllem,  brings  into  play 
this  important  faculty.  It  is  ncceffary  to  every  corredl  judg- 
ment, and  at  the  fame  time  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment 
ferves  as  its  guide  and  brings  it  into  exercife. 

The  abftraiStive  power  Ihould  be  early  exercifed,  but  moft. 
commonly  upon  the  objedls  of  fenfation.  Still  howev«r  not 
without  caution  ; becaufe,  though  feparate,  feledl  attention 
is  of  great  confequence  in  the  later  periods  of  education, 
yet  in  the  earlier  period.-!,  the  firft  point  is  corredt  and  exton- 
five  obfervation  in  order  to  lay  up  a fund  of  ideas  for  tl»e 
future  operations  of  the  underllanding. 
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With  rerpeft  to  the  operations  of  the  abftraftive  power, 
as  neceifary  in  tlie  procefTes  of  the  imagination,  they  may 
be  very  n.uch  left  to  themfelves.  We  have  no  ivilh  that 
the  imagination  fhould  be  facrificed  ; for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  the  pnrfuits  of  fcience, 
and  in  fpiritualizing  the  mind  ; but  where  there  is  that  caft 
of  mind  which  will  lead  to  form  new  combinations  from  its 
conceptions  ; all  that  is  neceflary  is,  to  give  the  obfervation 
frequent  opportunities  of  exercife,  in  various  fit  nations, 
upon  the  objefts  of  fenfation,  that  they  may  be  feen  under 
different  afpefts,  and  in  different  combinations.  It  is  in  our  ■ 
own  power,  at  any  time,  to  fee  only  parts  of  an  objeci ; and  by 
dwelling  upon  thefe  parts,  we  can  form  conceptions  of  them 
detached  from  otliers  with  which  they  arc  conneft ed.  Hence, 
the  vifual  conceptions  are  very  eafily  fubjefted  to  the  ab- 
Jtradtive  power  ; and  as  to  the  objefts  of  hearing  and  fmell, 
they  have  fo  little  neceffary  connexion  with  the  objefts  of 
fight,  the  fenfations  can  be  received,  and  the  conceptions 
reproduced,  fo  completely  independent  of  vifual  impref- 
fions  or  conceptions,  that  there  is  ftill  lefs  difficulty  in  exer- 
cifing  the  abftraftive  power  upon  them.  Where,  therefore, 
the  imagination  has  any  conliderable  ffrcngth  and  aftivity', 
the  abllraftive  power  may  be  expelled  to  be  fufficiently 
at  its  command  without  direft  cultivation.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  imagination  is  weak  or  fiuggiffi,  it  may  be  ad- 
vifable,  by  leading  the  attention  to  feparate  fenfations,  and 
to  parts  of  objcfls  diltinft  from  the  whole,  and  by  direCling 
the  obfervation  to  the  fame  objefls  under  different- points  of 
view,  to  cultivate  the  abftradlive  power  with  fpecific  re- 
ference to  the  conceptions  as  materials  of  the  imagination. 
And  this  ffiould  occafionally  be  done  with  a ftill  higher  aim, 
to  accuftom  the  mind  to  feparate  the  combinations  prefented 
to  it,  in  order  that  thofe  hafty,  cafual,  and  erroneous  affo-‘ 
ciations  may  be  "weakened,  which  fo  often  completely  mif- 
lead  the’judgment,  and  which,  where  they  do  not  direclly 
and  dbvioufly  affeef  it^  imperceptibly  warp  it,  and  mate- 
rially increafe  the  difficulties  which  obllrudl  the  reception  of 
truth. 

VII.  By  the  Memory  we  underftand  that  power  which 
retains  ideas,  and  which  can  bring  them  back  again  to  the 
view  of  the  mind.  The  latter  atft  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  recolledlion  ; the  former,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has 
obferved,  has  not  yet  received  any  appropriate  appellation. 
It  might  be  called  retention  ; but  it  appears  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  appropriate  this  appellation  to  that  capacity,  or 
power  of  the  mind,  by  which  relifls  of  fenfations  are  re- 
tained, by  w'hich,  in  fa£t,  fenfations  produce  ideas. 

It  is  totally  unneceffary  that  we  fhould  dwell  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  power  of  the  mind.  Were  it  not  for  the 
capacity  of  retaining  ideas  from  fenfations,  man  would  be  a 
being  of  mere  fenfation.  But  without  going'  to  this  ex- 
tent, if  the  retaining  power  of  the  memory  were  greatly 
impaired,  pad  impreffions,  paft  reafonings,  paft  conclufions, 
paft  experience,  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  mind  in  the 
condiifl  of  life,  or  jn  the  purfuits  of  fcience  ; and  without 
the  power  of  recalling  them  to  the'  view  of  the  mind  when 
required  by  circumilances,  tliey  would  in  a great  meafure 
lofe  their  efficacy  and  advantage.  ■ Tb  make  the  memory,- 
however,  duly  fubfervient  to  the  ufual  objeds  of  life,  and 
to  the  acquifition  o^knowledge,  it  mull  be  placed  under- 
the  regulation  of  the  judgment ; and  an  accurately  reten- 
tive memory,  united  with  facility  of  recolledion,  accompa-' 
nied  with,  and  guided  by,  a found  judgment,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fummit  of  txcellence  in  this  branch  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

To  enter  into'the  proper  difciplinc  of  the  memory,  when 
the  judividual  is  fo  far  advanced  lu  the  cultivation  of  the- 


underftanding,  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  culture  of  hi* 
own  mind,  is  not  our  province  : and  if  it  were,  we  Ihould 
be  able  to  add  little  to  thofe  very  excellent  and  important 
remarks  which  our  readers  will  find  in  Dugald  Stewart’s 
elegant  and  fcientific  fedion  on  the  culture  of  the  memory. 
The  queftion  which  we  have  to  conlider  is,  what  cultivation 
of  the  meniory  is  moft  fuited  to  thofe  periods  which  are 
ufual ly  devoted  to  education. 

We  cultivate  the  memory  indiredly  by  every  inftance  in 
which  the  attention  is  direded  to  the  objeds  of  fenfation  ; 
for  the  vigour  and  corrednefs  of  the  memory,  fo  far  as  it 
refpeds  external  objeds,  mull  greatly  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  perception.  In  fome  points  of  view  it 
may  be  confidered  as  the  only  objed  at  which  we  need  aim 
with  refped  to  the  memory  in  the  earliell  periods  of  edu- 
cation ; for  where  the  fenfations  are  duly  made  the  objedls 
of  attention,  the  llrudure  of  every  mind  probably  is  fuch, 
that  ideas  will  be  received  from  them  ; and  the  firll  point  is, 
to  gain  ideas,  which  may  become  the  rudiments  of  per- 
ceptions, conceptions,  notions,  and  feelings. 

The  mere  formation  of  ideas  from  fenfation,  is,  however, 
fcldom  referred  to  the  memory  ; and  though  this  is  a moll 
important  objed,  and  ferves  as  the  balls  for  every  future 
operation  of  the  mind,  it  is  fo  clofely  conneded  with  the 
ad  of  fenfation,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguilhed  from 
it.  In  all  probability  every  impreffion  and  every  thought 
which  has  the  notice  of  the  mind,,  have  fome  effed  in  mo- 
difying or  llrengthening  the  correfponding  ideas  which  were 
previoully  formed,  if  they  do  not  form  new  ideas  ; and  often 
without  our  obferving  the  pi-ocefs : but  we  do  not  ufually 
fpeak  of  fuch  retention  as  an  ad  of  memory,  confining  the 
operation  of  this  power  to  cafes  in  which  we  can  bring 
again  into  the  view  of  the  mind  the  objeds  of  obfervation 
and  refledion.  If  the  ideas  produced  by  obfervation  or  re- 
fledion  have  been  fo  much  impreffed  upon  the  mind,  that 
by  adive  or  paflive  recollcdion  they  can  be  brought  again 
into  its  view  as  they  were  at  firll  produced,  the  retention 
and  recollcdion  of  them  are  confidered  as  operations  of  the 
memory. 

As  the  mere  retention  of  ideas  without  the  power  of  re- 
calling them,  would  be  of  little  confequence,  and  as  the 
recollcdion  of  ideas  ferves  greatly  to  llrengthen  the  reten- 
tion of  them,  it  appears  that  one  leading  objed  of  our  aim 
in  the  early  culture  of  the  memory,  ffiould  be,  to  produce 
the  habit  of  ready,  dilliiid,  and  accurate  recollcdion.'  This 
mull  of  courfe,  in  the  commencement  of  intelletlual  culture, 
be  employe^  merely  upon  the  objeds  of  fenfation,  of  which 
the  firll  will  be  words.  When  a comparatively  fmall  num- 
ber of  woi'ds  have  been  acquired,  the  recollcdion  Ihould 
occafionally  be  exercifed  refpeding  paft  fenfations  ; chictly 
thofe  of  fight,  which  are  in  the  firll  inftance  moll  eafily 
retained  and  recalled.  By  degrees,  thofe  which  have  hern 
received  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  ftiould  alfo  be  made  the 
fubjed  of  recollcdion  ; partly  with  a view  to  ftrengthen  the 
jxjwcr  of  recollcdion,  but  ftill  more  the  habit  of  obferva- 
tion, and  of  attention  to  thole  directions  which  in  the  early 
periods  of  childhood  are  fo  eftential  to  well-being,  and  fonie- 
times  even  to  exillence.  For  feveral  years  from  birth,  it 
appears  to  us  fcarcely  defirable  to  eXercife  the  memory  much 
upon  a conneded  feries  of  words  ; the  pow'er  of  recolled- 
i«g  words  is  of  great  importance  in  a later  period  of  the 
mental  progtefs,  but  in  the  earlier,  the  firll  objed  is  ideas  ; 
and  young  children  ffiould  feldom  (if  ever)  be  required  to 
repeat  words  without  having  a clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
them.  Such  ideas  mull  ncceffarily  be  deficient  but  they 
fUould  be  corred  as  far  as  they  go,  and  at  any"  rate  faould 
be  fuch- as  tlic  little, mind  can  grafp.  if  .the 'habit  of  re- 
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Tnemberispf  word*,  and  of  recollecting  them,  without  under- 
itanding  them,  is  once  begun,  there  is  afterwards  a very 
great  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  underftanding,  and  In  mak- 
ing the  memory,  what  it  ought  always  to  be,  however  im- 
portant in  itfelf,  a fubfervient  faculty. 

In  the  early  exercifes  of  the  rccolledtion,  we  are  to  be 
fully  fatisfied  with  correClnefs,  however  deficient  it  may  be 
in  fulnefs.  CorreCtnefs  (we  of  courfe  do  not  mean  in  the 
repetition  of  words,  but  in  the  recolleftion  of  ideas)  fhould 
always  be  aimed  at.  The  imagination  will  not  lofe  by  this  ; 
for  the  correct  recolleftion  of  conceptions  and  notions  tends 
to  fix  them  more  upon  the  minds  ^nd  thefe  are  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  the  imagination  is  to  be  employed.  Moll 
certainly  the  underftanding  will  be  a gainer  ; for  the  objeCl 
of  the  underftanding  is  trulli ; and  truth  cannot  be  found 
by  tiiat  mind  which  has  been  trained  up  to  falfehood  by 
early  habit  of  inaccuracy.  We  have  no  objcdlion  for  the 
little  imagination  early  to  work  upon  the  conceptions  which 
have  already  been  treafured  up  in  the  mind,  under  thofe 
limits  which  continual  attention  will  neceflarily  fet  upon 
the  operations  of  the  imagination  ; only  let  a child  be 
habituated,  in  detailing  its  inventions,  to  detail  them  as 
fuch  ; and  when  recolledling  the  pall  objedls  of  obfervation, 
to  give  a faithful  outline  of  t'lem,  however  imperfeft  it  m.iy 
neceffarily  be.  We  have  known  an  inftance  in  which  a child 
not  above  four  or  five  years  of  age,  whofe  imagination 
was  lively,  and  whofe  recolleflion  (and  perhaps  obfervation 
alfo)  had  unhappily  not  been  trained  to  accuracy,  frequently 
told  his  friends  circumftances  v/hich  had  no  exiftence  ex- 
cept in  his  own  mind,  with  the  regularity,  and  much  of 
the  confiftency  of  real  fadls,  and,  probably,  by  degrees 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  fpeaking  of  the  creations 
of  his  fancy,  or  of  things  which  he  had  adlually  feen  and 
heard.  Such  cafes  mull  excite  our  regret  for  the  pall,  and 
our  apprehenfion  for  the  future. 

Great  difficulty  often  exills,  efpecially  in  the  minds  of 
perfons  whofe  conceptions  are  vigorous,  and  wdio  have  not 
been  habitually  careful  to  cultivate  accuracy  of  perception 
and  correftnefs  in  the  relation  of  recolleclions,  to  know 
whether  the  trains  of  ideas  prefented  by  the  afibciativc’ 
power  are  to  be  referred  to  the  memory  or  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Such  perfons,  feizing  only  the  outline  of  a fadl  or 
feries  of  occurrences,  owing  to  habitual  inattention  to  their 
fenfations,  arc,  from  readinefs  of  aftbeiation,  able  to  fill  up 
the  tranfcript,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  plaufible  to  them- 
fclves  ; and  by  once  or  twice  detailing  it  without  minute 
regard  to  accuracy,  except  in  thofe  leading  features,  they 
give  a degree  of  vigour  to  the  ideas,  and  of  clofenefs  to  the 
affociation  of  them,  which  at  laft  leads  to  the  full  convidlion 
that  the  whole  is  recolledled.  Cafes  of  this  fort  are  very 
frequent  ; and  they  often  leave  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
the  belief  that  fuch  perfons  intentionally  depart  from  truth  ; 
whereas  the  fadl  fometimes  is,  that  part  of  their  error  arifes 
from  a delire  to  give  the  whole  truth  when  they  have  ma- 
terials for  only  a portion  of  it  in  their  minds.  However, 
the  fault  is  one  which  ft-.ould  be  carefully  guarded  againft, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  life,  by  making  young  per- 
fbns  of  lively  imagination  habitually  attentive  to  the  minute 
as  well  as  to  the  Icad-ing  parts  of  their  impreffions. 

Recolledlion  Ihould  often  be  exercifed  direclly  ; but  the 
main  objedt,  after  all,  is,  to  acquire  the  power  of  bringing 
forwards  our  ideas  when  they  are  wanting  ; and  it  fhould 
therefore  be  often  exercifed  indire^lly,  by  leading  to  it  for 
thofe  various  purpofes  of  life,  in  which  the  young  are  fome- 
tlmes  capable  of  being  ufeful,  and  ftili  more,  by  encourag- 
ing the-'ftatement  of  paft  ideas  as  they  are  called  up  by  pre- 
ient’o"bjeds,  crpccially  when  the  conucclion  is  natural  and  of 


a kind  likely  to  be  ferviceable.  This  fpecies  of  recolleflio.a 
obvioufiy  depends  npon  the  manner  in  which  the  aflbeiative* 
power  is  exercifed  ; and  in  fadl  it  is  itfelf  an  exercife  of 
that  power,  to  which  the  young  fhould  be  led  in  every  praa- 
ticable  way  ; in  the  period  of  childliood  by  free  communication 
with  their  friends  on  their  various  purfiiits  and  occupations, 
and  afterwards,  in  addition  to  thefe  means,  by  compofition. 
Continual  opportunities  occur  in  almoft  every  department 
of  iiiftrubtion,  for  the  advantageous  recollection  of  related 
ideas  wliicli  have  been  before  received  ; and  it*is  only  by  their 
being  brought  into  employment,  and  afTociated  with  other 
ideas  and  trains  of  thouglit,  that  they  can  beexpedled  to  be 
permanently  retained  in  the  mind,  or,  if  retained,  to  be  at 
its  cofnmand. 

The  recolleftion  of  ideas  is  greatly  aided  by  the  con- 
nexion of  words  both  with  them,  and  with  the  original  im- 
preffions ; for  words  being,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, familiar  to  perfons  of  moderate  mental  cultui-e,  even 
in  various  combinations,  they  are  eafily  retained,  and  moft 
materially  affift  in  producing  the  recurrence  of  the  cor- 
refponding  ideas.  And  thus,  when  a perfon  is  relating  <i 
paft  faX,  the  ideas  in  fome  cafes  fuggell  the  words,  and  lu 
others  the  words  fuggell  the  ideas.  Hence  illiterate  perfons, 
other  things  being  equal,  do  not  remember  nearly  fo  well  a' 
others.  Hence  alfo  the  importance  of  teaching  the  young 
to  remember  words  as  well  as  things;  for  in  moil  cafes,  a.s 
words  ferve  as  the’  bond  of  ideas,  ideas  will  be  loofe  and 
floating  in  the  mind  unlefs  conneXed  w'ith  words. 

After  what  we  have  faid  refpeXing  the  memorv,  vve 
fhall  not  be  mifunderftood  when  w’e  fay,  that  the  cultivatioTi 
of  it  fliould  conflitute  a very  effential  objeX  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  intelleXual  education.  Without  a doubt  there  are 
original  diverfities  in  the  capabilities  of  the  mind  ; and  it 
fhould  be  one  grand  objeX  in  mental  culture,  to  excite  thofe 
which  are  weak,  and  to  curb  and  regulate  thofe  which  are 
cxccffive.  With  refpeX  to  the  memory,  fome  young  perfons 
appear  to  retain  words,  and  even  ideas,  with  a degree  of  facili- 
ty which  aftonifhes  and  perhaps  delights  the  partial  friend, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  furnifhes  fome  ground  for  alarrri,  left 
that  which  ought  always  to  be  made  fubfervient  fhould  have 
the  afcendancy,  and  prevent  due  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  judgment  and  reafoning  powers.  Others  are  flow 
in  acquiring,  but  retain  for  a long  time.  Others  again  are 
dilllnguiflied  by  the  readinefs  with  which  they  recolleX,  and 
the  eafe  and  aptitude  wdth  which  they  bring  forwards  what 
their  memory  has  ftored  up  ; and  if  the  memory  has  been 
judicioufly  employed,  and  tlie  principles  of  afibeiation  have 
been  fuch  as  are  advantageous  to  the  judgment,  this  is  all 
which  can  be  w'ifhed  for.  With  refpeX  to  thofe  who  poffels 
great  facility  of  retention,  it  fhould  he  the  aim  of  the  in- 
llniXor  to  encourage,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  found  exer- 
cife of  the  judgment,  and  the  long  retention-  and  fuitable 
recollcXion  of  ideas,  rather  than  the  eafy  acquitition  of 
words,  even  if  properly  underftood.  Durability  of  retention, 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  afTociated  in  tlie  rhind,  and  upon  the  call  of  the  ideas 
which  have  already  been  received  and  retained  ; but  this  fa- 
cility of  retention,  though. depending  in  part  upon  exercife, 
feCms  to  arife  in  no  fmall  degree  from  corporeal  organization. 
It  is  valuable  only  as  made  the  foundation  of  a good  memory ; 
it  often  leads  to  negleX  thofe  exercifes  of  the  underftanding, 
to  which  it  fhould  only  be  auxiliary,  becaufe  they  are 
mere  difficult  ; and  the  confequeuce,  in  innumerable  in- 
ftanccF,  has  been,  that  while  apparently  the  mental  pro- 
grefs  is  going  on  very  rapidly,  the  judgment,  and  the  rea- 
foning powers,  are  almoft  dormant,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mental  Itore  of  the  individual  conlills  in  the  word*,  or  at  moft 
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■the  Ideas  of  others,  without  any  real  acquifttions  of  thought, 
and  even  without  that  iieyi'-modelUng  and  arranging  of  them, 
which  would  give  a degree  of  appropriation  to  the  pofTeffion. 
We  have  known  an  individual  arrived  ahwoft  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  who  found  it  fo  much  eafier  to  learn  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments by  rote,  than  to  underftand  them,  that  he  adlually 
went  through  feveral  of  the  early  propofitions  without  any 
fufpicion  being  excited  that  he  had  not  fully  mallered  them  ; till 
on  an  accidental  change  in  the  lettering  of  the  figure,  or  in  the 
conftrudlion  itfelf,  it  was  difeovered  that  memory,  not  under- 
ftanding,  had  been  exercifed  throughout.  Where,  however, 
facility  in  retention  is  not  pofieffed,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
the  moft  important  feature  of  the  memory,  yet  it  fiiould  be 
cultivated,  direclly  by  adlual  exercife,  but  ftill  more  by 
'well  ftoring  the  mind  with  thofe  really  valuable  ideas  which 
will  ferve  as  connedling  bonds  for  new  ones.  That  kind  or 
degree  of  retention  which  arifes  from  affociation,  not  from 
original  organization,  is  of  the  greateft  value  ; and  this  may 
!be  improved  to  almolt  any  valuable  extent,  where  there  is 
good  fenfe  to  work  upon. 

Where  the  purfuits  are  direfted  to  the  acquifition  of  lite- 
rature and  fcience,  there  is  no  danger  of  a want  of  objefts  on 
■which  to  exercife  the  memory  in  all  its  ufual  qualities.  In- 
deed the  danger  principally  is,  of  doing  too  much  ; and  ftill 
more,  of  cultivating  the  memory  almoft  exclufively.  The 
apprehenfion  of  this  has  led  many  ingenious  perfons  who 
have  been  concerned  in  education,  to  do  too  little.  They 
confider  it  is  unneceftary  to  exercife  the  memory  more  than 
they  think  will  be  probably  ufeful  in  life,  or  to  burden  it 
with  things  which,  if  they  fhoiild  be  ufeful,  may  be  eafily 
acquired  when  they  are  wanting.  They  fee  the  memory 
often  made  almoft  the  only  objeft  of  education,  fafts  ftored 
up  without  any  judicious  link  of  connexion,  and  words,  in 
themfelves  confidered  almoft  unintelligible,  and  which  at  any 
rate  convey  no  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  committed 
to  memory  without  explanation  ; and  they  go  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  fuppofe  that  the  cultivation  of  the  judg- 
ment is  all  which  they  need  attend  to.  Truth,  as  in  many 
other  inftances,  lies  between  the  extremes.  The  cultivation 
of  the  memory  ought,  moft  affuredly,  never  to  fuperfede 
that  of  the  judgment ; but,  on  the  contrary,  ftiould  be  kept 
in  fubordination  to  it,  and  be  regulated  by  it : but  when  it 
is  confidered  how  many  of  the  purpofes  of  life  require  ac- 
curacy and  facility  of  recolledlion,  how  neceftary  the  memory 
is  to  the  purluits  of  fcience  and  literature,  and  even  to  the 
cultivation  and  exercife  of  the  moral  fenfe,  can  we  doubt 
that  as  a fubfervient  faculty,  and,  with  a view  to  its  fubfer- 
viency,  we  can  fcarccly  cultivate  it  too  much. 

Without  a doubt,  tlie  recolleftion  of  ideas  is  the  objeft 
of  the  greateft  confequence  ; but  as  we  have  already  ftated, 
the  memory  ftiould  often  be  exercifed  on  luords,  botli  as  an 
aid  to  the  remembrance  of  itkas,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  an  accurate  recolledtion  of  words  in  the  ufual, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  peculiar  concerns  of  life.  We  (hall 
never  forget,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  reputed  murderers 
of  Steele  loft  their  lives  by  the  definite  article  being  intro- 
duced, we  doubt  not  unintentionally,  by  the  reporter  of  their 
words;  if  they  faid,  “ We  muft  have  had  gin  there,”  (not  as 
we  believe  was  ftated  in  evidence,  “ We  muft  have  had  the 
gin  there,”)  their  words,  fo  far  from  being  a ftrong,  indeed 
preponderatingargumentagainft  them,  were  plainly  confiftent, 
and  indeed  moft  confiftent,  with  their  reiterated  aflertions  : 
they  were  difciifTnig  the  teftimony  of  the  king’s  evidence  ; 
and  what  they  probably  faid,  was  deligncd  to  account  to 
one  another  for  his  reprefentations.  We  are  often  led  to  re- 
peat the  ftatements  of  others  ; and  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  it  is  not  fuflicient  to  give  what  we  think  their  ideas. 


If  we  can  give  their  words,  everyone  may  judge  for  himfelf 
as  to  the  import  of  them  : if  we  give  merely  our  own  ideas 
of  their  import,  we  preclude  all  correftion  of  miftake,  if  fiom 
our  peculiar  prepofleffions,  or  any  other  circumftaiices,  wc 
have  erred.  We  have  ourfelves  known  inftances,  and  proba- 
bly our  readers  can  at  once  recollect  others  for  themfelves, 
where  very  ferious  confeqiiences  have  followed  from  perfons 
detailing  their  own  apprehenfions  of  the  meaning  of  others, 
infteadof  what  they  aftually  faid  : and  from  a regard  to 
truth,  and  from  the  confideration  of  fuch  painful  occur- 
rences, we  feel  perfuaded  that  the  habit  of  the  corredl  rccol- 
leftion  of  words  ftiould  be  early'  made  an  object,  and  ftiould 
not  be  loft  fight  of  in  any  part  of  education. 

But  befides  the  diredtly  mental  eiTett  of  the  correft  recol- 
ledtion  of  words,  and  the  importance  of  it  in  the  concerns  of 
life,  we  do  not  perceive  how  the  nccefiity  of  it  can  be  doubted 
ill  the  various  employments  of  a literary  and  fcientific  edu- 
cation. We  have  no  wifti  that  the  memory  ftiould  be  bur- 
dened with  a number  of  rules  and  fadls  which  arc  of  no 
direct  fubfcrviency  to  the  objects  of  rational  inftru6tion  ; 
nor  that  it  ftiould  be  called  upon  to  acquire  the  principles  of 
grammar,  and  ftill  lefs  of  philofophys  without  the  continual 
exercife  of  the  underftanding  ; hut  though  the  judgment 
will  afford  material  aid  to  the  memory,  even  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  languages,  and  is  of  indifpenfable  utility  to  its  exer- 
cife in  every  depai'tinent  of  fcience,  yet  the  ready'  and  accu- 
rate recolleftion  fef  fundamental  rules,  of  the  flexions  of 
words,  of  elementary  principles,  definitions,  &c.  is  of  fuch 
fignal,  and  almoft  efl'ential,  advantage,  in  the  progrefs  of 
education,  that  we  cannot  but  fuppofe,  either  that  thofe  who 
objeft  fo  much  to  the  frequent  exercife  of  the  memory  on 
words,  would  not  wifti  to  be  underltood  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  own  reprefentations,  or  otherwife,  that  they  labour 
under  a moft  material  error,  arifing  from  ijgnorance  as  to 
what  exercife  of  memory  even  a rational  education  requires, 
or  from  forgetfiilnefs  of  thofe  proceftes  by'  which  they  have 
themfelves  made  acquifttions  which  could  not  have  been  made 
without  them. 

The  exertions  of  the  memory  may  be  clafled  in  three  di- 
vifions,  (as  refpecls  our  prefent  confiderations,)  thofe  in  which 
it  merely  iupplies  materials  for  the  judgment  ; thofe  in  which 
it  furnifties  the  refults  of  previous  exercifes  of  the  under- 
ftanding, (or  at  leaft  what  have  before  been  the  objefts  of 
the  underftanding,)  and  in  which  the  underftanding  ftiould 
ftill  be  concerned  ; and  thofe  in  which  the  proceftes  of  the 
memory  are  become  habitual  from  conftant  employment,  and 
go  on  “ without  our  ftopping  to  think.”  The  laft  clafs  is 
probably  much  more  exteufive  than  is  generally  fuppufed  ; 
facility  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  fubordinate  exercifes  in  the 
languages,  continually  require  fuch  an  exertion  of  the  me- 
mory, and  where  the  memcry  has  not  been  trained  to  it,  the 
difficulties  in  thefe  elementary  acquifttions  are  conftantly  felt. 
All  the  power  which  we  wifti  the  judgment  to  exercife  in 
fuch  cafe,  is  a controlling  power  ; to  fuggeft  errors  and 
omiftions,  but  not  to  divetl  what  is  right;  and  if  the  readi- 
nefs  and  accuracy  of  memory  'nave  not  been  early'  cultivated, 
fay  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  lliirteen,  it  will  often  prove 
up-lnll  work  to  acquire  facility  in  thofe  branches  of  know- 
ledge which,  from  being  of  pradfical  value,  are  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  One  cafe  has  occurred  to  our  own  ob- 
fervation,  in  which  the  excefilve  fear  of  making  the  memory 
paramount  inftead  of  fubordinate,  led  to  fuch  a degree  of 
flownefs  in  every  operation  in  which  the  judgment  is  not  prin- 
cipally concerned,  tliat  the  individual  found  ten-fold  difficul- 
ties, where  the  memory  of  nuidi  younger  companions  (with- 
out blindfolding  the  judgment ) fiiggeiled  at  once  every  thing 
that  the  circumftanccs  might  require,  and  will  doubtlefs  cna- 
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blc  them  to  focceed  hell  in  the  ufiial  employments  of  life. 
Of  courfe  we  fhould  prefer  the  cultivated  judgment,  with 
great  hefitation  of  memory,  to  the  molt  fluent  memory 
without  judgment  : but  fluency  in  memory  may  be  acquired 
without  facrifleing  the  judgment  ; and  who  would  then  de- 
fpife  it  ? One  leading  objeft  of  the  work  of  in!lru£lion,  fn 
the  middle  period  of  it,  (perhaps  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
twelve  or  farther,)  is  to  give  by  praftiee  that  mcility  of  re- 
colleftion  which,  if  not  acquired  before  the  underflaviding  is 
become  fomewhat  mature,  will  feldom  be  acquired  at  all  ; 
and  which,  though  always  to  be  regarded  as  a fubfervient 
quality,  is  of  ahnoll  indifpenfable  utility  in  tlie  concerns 
of  life,  and  even  in  the  employments  and  refcarches  of 
fcience. 

The  remarks  in  the  laft  paragraph  were  fuggefted  by 
what  we  are  advancing  on  the  memory  of  words,  and  chiefly 
refer  to  it.  Words  continually  Hand  for  many  thoughts ; 
and  fhort  combinations  of  them  frequently  imply  trains  of 
reafoning  : but  it  is  often  fufficient,  for  the  purpofes  of  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  all  that  is  defirable,  that  the  memory 
(hould  fugged  fuch  combinations,  and  afford  the  imprefilon 
of  their  accuracy,  without  the  exercife  of  the  underlUnding 
to  fliew  the  truth  of  them.  Two  inftances  will  illuflrate 
our  meaning.  The  common  rule  of  algebraic  multiplica- 
tion, “ I^ike  figns  give  plus,  and  unlike  figns  give  minus,” 
is  in  itfelf  conlidered  almoll  without  meaning,  and  under- 
flood  literally  involves  an  abfurdity  ; and  we  would  never 
teach  it  to  a boy,  without  firft  fhewing  him  that  it  is  a con- 
venient abridgment  of  a number  of  operations  in  algebraic 
multiplication,  all  of  which  arc  well-founded  : but  when  he 
has  once  feen  the  univerfality  of  its  application,  we  would 
then  lead  him  to  employ  it  without  hefitation,  and  even  with- 
out thought  as  to  its  meaning  : of  courfe,  however,  recom- 
mending that  he  fhould  never  reafon  from  it,  but  refort  to 
the  fafts  themfelves  as  the  foundation  of  inferences  refpedling 
the  nature  and  combinations  of  algebraic  quantities.  But 
to  take  a more  ftimiliar  initance  ; in  common  multiplication, 
where  the  multipKer  confifts  of  feveral  digits,  we  are  di- 
refted  to  place  the  firfl  figure  of  each  producl  under  the 
digit  by  which  we  multiply.  Nothing  can  be  eafier,  when 
the  effect  of  multiplication  by  lo,  too.  See.,  and  the  nature 
of  our  numeration  are  well  underllood,  than  to  underhand 
the  reafon  and  meaning  of  the  direction  ; but  we  fhould  not 
wilh  that  the  pupil  fhould  continually  revert  to  this  explana- 
tion ; it  is  fufficient  if  he  remember  the  faft  diftinitly,  and 
at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted  ; and  it  would  only  ferve  to 
embarrafs,  if  the  rationale  were  to  be  conllantly  brought  into 
view. 

Leaving  out  of  confidcration  all  the  intercourfes  of  life, 
in  which  the  ready  recolleftion  of  words  is  often  the  fource 
of  fo  much  intercfl  and  delight,  there  is  flill  another  point  of 
view  in  which  we  feel  the  importance  of  the  habit  of  recol- 
letfling words  readily  and  accurately.  Ideas  fade  from  the 
memory  much  fooner  when  they  are  not  connetfled  with 
words.  In  fickncfs,  and  oftt  n in  old  age,  tlie  reafoning 
powers  become  languid  ; and  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  which 
would  fupply  a fuccelllon  of  ii  terelling  thoughts,  is  loft  un- 
der the  prellure  of  difeafe  or  gr- dual  decay.  In  fuch  cirenm- 
flance^  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  prefent  imprerTions  of  pain, 
or  we.tkr.efs,  and  can  fcarcely  raife  itfelf  above  t!;ern  ; but 
if  tlie  memorv  have  been  well  tlored,  in  the  early  juiit  of 
life,  w:th  ufeful  and  interefling  comhinations  of  words,  they 
will  often  recur,  at  fueli  periods,  without  an  effort,  and 
without  fatigue,  and  furnifli,obje<fl3  of  thoughts  wl'.ieh  will 
footli  and  even  cheer.  Tliofe  who  are  fiibjecfl  tti  any  degree 
of  mental  depreffion,  difabling  them  from  active  efforts,  to 
poitit  out  a channel  for  their  thoughts,  often  find  fncL  fug- 


gefl-ions  of  the  memory  an  important  relief  to  them.  And 
we  need  not  fay  to  thofe  of  our  readers  who  have  a reli- 
gious turn  of  mind,  that  thefe  remarks  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  thofe  devotional  compofitions  andexpreflions,  which, 
where  they  have  been  early  and  deeply  impreffed  on  the  mind, 
occur  at  the  call  of  affociation  to  fupport,  to  ftrengihen, 
and  to  comfort ; and  which,  thus  fuggefted  by  the  memory, 
have  in  innumerable  inftances  allayed  the  emotions  of  palfion 
and  defire,  or  poured  balm  into  the  wounded  heart. 

Whether  the  memory  fhould  ever  be  exercifed  on  words 
which  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind,  we  do  not  venture  to  de- 
termine ; but  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  fhould  be 
led  to  conclude  that  fuch  a cultivation  of  the  memory  can  be 
of  little  fervice  in  a rational  memory  of  words.  We  have  at 
lead  obferved,  that  wliere  a boy  has  poffeffed  great  facility  in 
committing  to  memory  paflages  from  the  claflics,  without 
finding  it  neceffary  fully  to  underhand  them,  (fo  that  the 
recital  of  them  went  on  with  little  if  any  aid  from  the  under- 
ftanding,  but  was  effeifled  by  the  mere  dint  of  verbal  recol- 
leiflion,)  he  has  ufually  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  re-- 
member  paffages  from  Englifh  writers,  in  which  the  meaning 
is  obvious,  though  the  modes  of  expreffion  are  out  of  the 
common  rounds.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  exercifes 
of  the  memory,  in  which  the  memory  alone  is  employed, 
ftiould  feldom  be  reforted  to,  fince  it  does  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce that  recolletflion  of  words  which  is  fubfervient  to,  and 
indeed  accompanied  with  a recolleftion  of  notions  and  feel- 
ings. The  firft  ftage  of  recollettion  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  the  direef  exercife  of  the  underftanding  : the  formula 
of  words  may,  by  habit,  ceafe  explicitly  to  excite  the  ideas 
which  on  refleiflion  it  would  convey  ; but  it  fliould  not  be  at- 
tended with  a feeling  of  unmeaningnefs  or  unintelligibility. 

The  only  cafe  (feparate  indeed  from  the  rudiments  of 
language)  in  which  it  appears  particularly  expedient  to  exer- 
cife the  memory  upon  words  alone,  is  where,  though  they  have 
no  ufnal  connection  with  certain  fafts  or  truths,  they  ferve, 
by  an  artificial  conneflion,  to  bring  thofe  fafts  or  truths  to 
reco'leiflion  ; and  even  here  there  is  the  feeling  in  the  mind 
that  they  are  mei'ely  abbreviated  reprefentations  of  a more  full 
combination  of  words,  which  is  itfelf  at  once  intelligible. 
We  refer  principally  to  fuch  contrivances  as  thofe  in  Grey’s 
Memoria  Technica.  Of  courfe  we  would  by  no  means  re- 
commend the  employment  of  his  method  to  any  thing  like 
the  extent  which  he  propofes  ; but  if  it  be  of  importance 
(as  we  are  perfuaded  it  is)  in  the  reading  of  hiftory,  th.at  a 
few  leading  dates  fhould  be  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  his  method 
will  be  found  of  great  utility  by  furniftiing  an  additional  aid 
to  the  memory  ; and  the  mere  tranflation  of  his  technical 
words,  aflifts  materially  in  the  permanency  of  the  recol- 
lection. Cafes  may  occur,  though  not  very  frequently,  in 
which  it  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  bear  in  mind  with 
minute  exaclnefs  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  ; and 
herealfw,  the  Memoria  Technica  may  be  found  of  confiderable 
fervice  : but  for  the  general  purpofes  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  forming  in  the  mind  a clear  idea  of  the  relative 
fituation  of  places,  by  means  of  a familiar  acquaintance  with 
tl'.e  globe,  or  even  with  maps.  Little  advantage  can  be  cx- 
];■(■  (fled  from  the  exten lion  of  this  method  to  aftionomy,  and 
other  brandies  of  phyfical  fcience;  but  if  any  circumftances 
rei.der  it  defirable  to  return  with  accuracy  the  lize  of  the 
piarets,  their  diftance*  from  the  fun,  &c.  or  the  fpccific  gra- 
vity of  different  bodies,  Grey’s  contrivance  will  be  found  a 
ufeful  aid,  though  we  c.an  never  recommend  the  employment  • 
of  it  in  fcience,  without  a full  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  to  which  it  relates,  and  a frequent  explicit  reference  to 
them  ; in  lliort  it  ftiould  always  be  e.mployed  merely  to  aid 
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tTie  remembrance  of  knowledge,  not  to  enable  the  young  to 
prate  about  objcdls  of  which  they  are  really  ignorant.  It 
is  well  known  to  our  mathematical  readers  that  there  are  for- 
mula: of  eminent  utility,  in  the  remembrance  of  which  the 
judgment  can  have  little  fliare,  and  in  which  readinefs  and  ac- 
curacy of  recolleclion  are  the  chief  objeefs  ; for  inllance, 
Napier’s  celebrated  canons  for  the  folution  of  right-angled 
fphcrical  triangles.  Here  the  flsort  fcntcnce,  “ the  reftangle 
of  the  radius  and  the  line  of  the  middle  part,  is  equal  to 
the  reflangle  of  the  tangents  of  the  extremes  conjund,  or, 
of  the  colines  of  the  extremes  disjundl,”  enables  the  calcu- 
lator to  folve  with  the  greateft  cafe  every  cafe  of  right-angled 
fpherical  trigonometry  : but  in  the  rccollcdion  of  this  com- 
prehenlive  canon,  the  underftanding  affords  little,  if  any 
affillance  ; it  isatedmical  formula,  in  which  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  exercifing  the  perception  of  truth,  except  by  ob- 
Jerving  the  truth  of  every  clafs  of  proportions  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  it ; when  the  truth  of  thefe  has 
been  demonllrated,  all  vvehave  to  do  is  to  remember  the  canon. 
In  this  and  many  other  inltances  in  the  mathematical  fciences,a 
ready  and  accurate  rccolledion  of  ligns  of  ideas  is  of  great 
fervice  ; and  we  cannot  have  hefitation  in  maintaining,  even 
from  fuch  cafes  alone,  that  it  is  delirable  to  train  the  memory, 
among  other  obj^ds,  to  the  recolledion  of  words,  always 
indeed  as  ligns  of  ideas,  or  abbreviated  ligns  of  thofe  which  are 
immediately  ligns  of  ideas,  and,  as  much  as  circumllances  will 
allow,  with  an  explicit  exercife  of  the  underllanding,  but 
ftill  fo  as  to  make  the  exercife  of  the  memory  in  thefe  in- 
llances  the  primary  conlideration.  The  occafional  utility  of 
the  recollection  of  fuch  abbreviations  wc  have  already  fufR- 
ciently  adverted  to  ; and  we  will  only  add  one  Ipecimen  of 
the  advantage  even  of  the  abbreviated  llatement  of  thefe  ab- 
breviations. The  formula  of  Napier  is  readily  fuggelled 
to  the  mind  by  the  memorial  words  Tan  con,  Cot-Dis  ; and 
when  thefe  are  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  connected  with 
the  more  expanded  llatement  of  the  canon,  it  is  almoll  im- 
poffible  that  the  mind  Ihould  ever  be  at  any  lois  in  the  re- 
colledtion  of  the  canon  itfelf,  or  at  leall  of  the  import 
of  it. 

In  cafes  where  verbal  recollection  is  found  to  be  an  ob- 
jedt  of  importance,  tlie  fimplell  and  moll  correct  modes 
of  expreffion  fliould  be  employed  ; and,  wdien  they  arc  re- 
peated, it  Ihould  conilantly  be  done  w'ithout  variation  in 
the  order  or  fcleCtion  of  words.  If  we  can  refort  to  the 
tinderftandiHg  to  check  or  fugged  the  w’ords,  this  is  not 
of  fo  much  confcquence;  but  wherever  the  ready  recol- 
leClion  of  words  is  defirable,  for  pnrpofes  of  difpatch  and 
accuracy,  this  precaution  w'ill  be  found  of  great  moment. 

We  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  later  writers  on  education 
■with  being  the  foie  caufe  of  that  negledl  of  the  exercife 
of  verbal  recolledlion,  which,  a few  years  ago,  was  prevalent 
and  falhionable  at  leall  in  domellic  education,  and  which 
made  its  way  into  fchools  beyond  what  experience  has  fliewn 
to  be  ufeful  ; but  the  unqualified  language  which  has  been 
ufed  by  perfons  of  intelledlual  eminence,  aimed,  perhaps 
in  fome  cafes  exclulively,  againll  burdening  the  memory 
with  founds  unmeaning  to  the  learner,  and  almoll  ufelefs  if 
they  were  underllood,  has  in  many  inltances  been  extended 
to  all  cafes  of  exadl  verbal  recollection,  and  has  caufed  great 
cUHiculties  in  the  fubfequent  periods  of  education-  as  well 
as  in  the  purfuits  of  life.  We  think  that  Mifs  Edgeworth 
Hands  chargeable  with  contributing  to  and  fupporting  this 
error,  not  perhaps  diredlly,  but  by  the  low  ellimation  in 
which  file  teaches  us  to  hold  the  memory,  and  by  the  too 
unqualified  manner  of  her  generally  excellent  obfervations 
on  the  culture  of  it,  and  the  fubjedtion  of  it  to  the  judg- 
ment ; and  we  will  not  deny  that  we  liave  been  led  much 


farther  than  we  otherwife  Intended,  by  our  opinion  as  to 
the  imprelTion  which  many  have  derived  from  her  chapter 
on  the  fubjeCt.  Her  own  writings  fl:ew  that  Ihe  herfelf 
poffeffes  a judicious  memory  ; but  without  more  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  recollection  of  words  than  llie  en- 
courages, we  feel  perfuaded  that  few  will  obtain  one  fo 
fervictahle.  There  is  in  that  chapter  a great  deficiency  in 
precifion  and  clearnefs  ; and  it  has  confequently  been  the 
foiivce  of  much  error,  or  at  leaft  countenanced  it  : and  the 
principle  is  often  obvious,  that  exertion  fliould  be  exadted 
only  by  being  made  intcrelting.  Her  conclufion,  “ that 
memory  is  chiefly  ufeful  as  it  furnifiies  materials  for  inven- 
tion," is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  pofitions  which  can 
cmly  miflead  perfons  who  can  implicitly  bow  to  authority, 
and  who  prefer  quiet  acquiefccnce  to  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing. It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  us,  that  it  is  hajipy 
for  mankind  that  the  human  intellect  is  not  generally  to  be 
moulded  by  thcorills  ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  great  numbers,  not  abfolutcly  illi- 
terate, may  be  found,  who,  though  they  pofl'cfs  a tolerable 
fliare  of  good  fenfe  and  judgment,  never  have  had  the  merit 
of  forming  one  new  combination  of  ideas  for  themfelvqs, 
and  who  yet,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  guided,  we  allow,  by 
the  undcrllaiiding,  contrive  to  pafs  through  life  with  credit 
and  utility.  Viewing  Mifs  Edgeworth’s  pofition  as  limited 
to  fcicnce  and  literature,  the  fubferviency  of  the  memory 
to  invention  is  only  one,  and  that  not  the  moll  important 
department  of  its  exertions  ; taken  as  we  find  it,  without 
any  reftridiion  or  explanation,  the  pofition  is  as  unfounded 
as  it  is  injudicious. 

It  is  difficult,  in  education,  to  lay  down  any  generally 
applicable  rules,  efpecially  if  they  require  the  fpccificatioii 
of  ages  ; but  we  fliould  be  inclined  to  divide  the  courfc  of 
intelledlual  education  into  three  periods,  the  firll  extending 
to  about  feveii  or  eight ; the  fecond  to  about  twelve  er 
thirteen  ; and  the  third  to  the  time  wlien  diredt  inftrudtion 
ceafes.  In  the  firll,  the  e.xercifes  of  the  memory  fliould  be 
conilantly  and  diredlly  fubfervient  to  the  culture  of  the 
underftanding,  and  fliould  not  be  employed  but  where  they 
can  be  made  intelligible.  In  this  period  the  chief  objedt 
is  to  jiroduce  ideas,  and  to  connedl  them  with  w'ords,  to 
cultivate  the  obfervatioii  and  the  judgment,  and  to  itore 
the  memory  with  ideas  without  much  regard  to  philofo- 
fophical  principles  of  arrangement.  Some  notion  of  caufation, 
how'ever,  begins  very  early  in  children  ; and  where  it  can 
be  brought  into  exercife  judicioufly,  there  appears  no  reafon 
wliy  it  (hould  be  ncgledled  ; but  the  common  bond  of  union 
will  be  connedlion  in  time  and  place,  and  it  is  by  thefe  links 
of  affociation  principally  that  recolledlion  will  be  firil  pro- 
duced. In  the  fecond  period,  though  Ae  exercife  and  cul- 
ture of  the  judgment  fliould  go  on  as  ever,  and  even  be- 
come a more  prominent  objedl  of  attention,  yet  the  memory 
of  words  fliould  now  be  particularly  cultivated.  In  the 
third  period,  the  exercife  of  verbal  recolledlion  fliould,  we 
imagine,  conftitute  a very  fubordinate  objedl.  The  primary 
aim  mull  flicn  be,  to  llrcngthcn  the  judgment,  to  exercile 
the  operations  of  reafoning,  to  cultivate  habits  of  corredl 
generalization  and  claflification  ; and,  as  the  mind  expands, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  judicious  fcledlion  and  ar- 
rangement of  tiie  objedls  of  the  memory,  which  will  make 
this  faculty  of  the  utmofl  utility  in  every  valuable,  employ- 
ment of  the  underftanding,  and  indeed  make  every  operation 
of  the  memory  itfelf  an  important  exercife  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

VIII.  We  now  proceed  to  a few  remarks  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Umlerjlanding.  We  employ  this  general  term 
(though  in  reality  it  may  truly  be  laid  to  comprehend  all 
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t^e  preceding  intcHeclual  habits  or  faculties,  principally 
with  a view  to  thole  operations,  which  are  ufually  referred 
to  the  heads  of  judgment  and  reafoning,  and  to  thofe  opera- 
tions of  the  affociative  power  by  which  ideas  are  combined 
arid  affbeiated  wiili  words. 

The  foundation  of  an  accurate,  diferiminating  judgment, 
can  only  be  laid  in  the  acquifition  of  clear  perceptions. 
During  the  period  of  infancy  (tliat  is,  before  the  ufe  of 
words  IS  uuderUood),  this  is  almoll  the  foie  objedl  of  in- 
tdlcclual  education;  and  where  this  is  properly  attetided 
to,  uu'efs  in  very  unfavourable  circumftances,  the  dcvclope- 
nient  of  the  underllandmg  will  afterwards  go  on  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Where  this  has  been  negledled,  the  injurious  effedfs 
kre  fi-ldntn  completely  remedied.  TL'he  acquilition  of  clear 
jitreeptions  does  not,  however,  neceffarily  introduce  the 
opeialions  of  comparifon,  diferimination,  and  iudgment  ; but 
uh-jiithefe  are  excrcifed,  the  perception  is  thereby  rendered 
more  acute  and  active.  The  perceptive  powers  are  necef- 
larily  improved  in  proportion  to  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  ilie  objccl:s  of  perception  ; and  whatever  excites  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  is  prodndlive  of  tliat  plealure  which 
attends  every  natural  and  gentle  exercife  of  tiie  mental  fa- 
culties, more  or  lefs  in  every  period  of  life,  but  particularly 
in  thofe  to  winch  education  is  chiefly  diredled.  Every  fuch 
exercife  of  the  mental  faculties  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
jeVs  of  perception,  tends  to  excite  the  attention  to  thofe 
objedfs,  and  confequently  to  improve  the  perception.  And 
thus  it  is,  as  in  every  period  of  the  iiUclledtual  culture,  that 
the  proper  excrcife  of  one  faculty  tends  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  But  to  compare,  to  dilcriminate, 
and  to  judge,  docs  not  neceffarily  follow  from  the  exercife 
of  the  perception.  In  the  more  complicated  perceptions, 
numerous  judgments  are  often  included  ; but  for  the  for- 
mation of  tliofe  fimple  onos  which  are  the  llrit  exercife  of 
the  mind,  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  retention  of  ideas, 
and  that  elementary  exercife  of  tlie  affociative  power  by 
which  two  or  more  ideas,  derived  from  the  fame  or  ilmilar 
objodfs,  arc  connedfed  with  the  appearance,  &c.  of  the 
objedl,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  recalled  by  it,  and  by  degrees 
combined  with  it : neverthelefs,  where  the  mind  is  adfive, 
and  fuitable  opportunities  are  given,  it  very  early  begins  to 
e mploy  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind  on  the  notions  preferited 
by  tlie  fenfes.  We  have  obferved,  even  at  the  age  of  tw'elve 
months,  inllances  of  the  moll  decided  nature,  proving  the 
attentive  examination  and  accurate  dilcrimiiiation  of  the  ob- 
V*i'lsof  lenfalion.  Among  others,  we  recal  to  mind  a little 
circumllance  which  we  obferved  with  great  latisfadlion,  where 
parental  partiality  was  not  concerned.  A boy,  of  a fine  in- 
telligent call  of  . juntenance,  but  not  at  all  able  to  Ijieak, 
had  a flrawberry  with  its  fialk  on,  and  a red  garden  daify 
not  fully  opened,  and  which  very  much  refembled  the  ftraw- 
berry,  placed  before  him.  He  had  feveral  times  before 
eaten  llrawberries,  and  of  courfe  had  an  infantine  motive 
for  dilcrimination-  He  looked  firlt  at  one,  and  then  at  the 
other  ; at  lad  he  took  up  the  daily,  but  without  puitiug  it 
to  his  nofe  or  month,  he  continued  obferving  it,  and  after 
fomc  time  he  put  it  down  and  took  up  the  llrawberry,  which 
heahnoll  immediately  ale.  Hence  it  might  be  fuppofed,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  was  an  operation  of  reafoning  ; and, 
♦'ll  the  other,  that  it  was  limply  a judgment,  formed  by  coin- 
parifonof  the  fenlations. 

The  truth  appears  to  lie  between  the  two  fuppolitions. 
As  far  as  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  in- 
fant mind,  the  cafe  was  this.  Tliere  certainly  was  confi- 
hderable  refemblance  between  tiie  two  objects,  or  the  child 
(whole  diferiminalive  powers  were  obvioufiy  clear)  would 
ha  i-  at  once  enofen  the  right  one  j but  having  taken  up  tlie 
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daify,  it  did  not,  on  minute  obfervation,  prefent  thofe  ap- 
pearances which  excited  the  coiincdted  pleafurable  feelings, 
already  affociated  with  the  conception  and  name  of  the 
llrawberry,  and  confequently  did  not  excite  the  difpofition 
to  eat  it.  The  judgment  was  not  a diredl  intentional  one, 
and  confequently  differed  from  thofe  which  we  employ  by 
the  ufe  of  words  ; but  the  procefs  was  the  fame  with  that 
which  continually  takes  place  in  our  own  minds.  The  re- 
jedlion  of  the  daify  was  in  ccnfequencc  of  the  perception 
of  diverfity,  or  at  lead  the  want  of  perception  of  complete 
fimilarity  between  the  fenfation  and  the  conception  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  frequent  fight  of  the  fruit.  In 
this  inllance  we  have  no  doubt  that  words  were  employed  to 
fet  the  comparifon  in  motion.  Children  often  underlland 
many  words  before  they  can  at  all  utter  articulate  founds. 
The  child  was  probably  told  that  one  was  a llrawberry  and 
the  other  a daify,  and  that  he  might  eat  the, llrawberry. 

Such  comparifons  Ihould  often  be  produced,  but  at  firll 
the  objedls  Ihould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  fuch,  that  the 
comparifon  may  be  fuggelled  by  the  wants  of  the  cafe  ; and 
it  fliould,  confequently,  be  always  employed  on  objects 
which  are  completely  within  the  grafp  of  the  mind,  at  lead 
in  the  view  which  we  wifli  to  have  taken  of  them.  It  would 
be  abfurd,  for  indance,  to  lead  a child  to  compare  any  of 
the  qualities  of  a guinea  and  a Ihilling,  but  thole  which  arc 
febvious  to  the  fight  or  the  touch.  Indances  will  be  con- 
tinually occurring  ( where  proper  room  is  given  for  the  exer- 
cife of  the  faculties),  in  which  comparifon  will  take  place 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent;  but  it  will 
ufually  be  found  expedient  fometimes  to  bring  about  the  em- 
ployment of  the  judgment  diredlly  ; and  provided  w'e  take 
care  never  to  make  it  painful,  by  difpleafure  at  inaccuracy, 
or  by  too  much  folicitude  as  to  the  refult,  it  may  be  done 
with  great  advantage.  We  never  can  be  without  objedls  to 
exercife  comparifon,  when  children  underdand  the  meaning 
of  common  w'ords,  even  if  they  cannot  themfelves  properly 
employ  them.  The  fize  of  things,  their  colour,  Ihape, 
fmoothnefs,  weight,  &c.  (according  to  the  degree  in  whicli 
the  underdanding  is  developed,  and  the  meaning  of  w'ords 
underdood),  furnifli  conilant  means  for  leading  to  obferve 
rcfemblances  and  differences  in  their  various  com.binations  ; 
and  the  perception  of  thefe  conllitutes  diferimination. 

Tliefe  things  would  douhtlcfs  appear  trifling  to  many  of 
our  readers  ; but  in  all  probability  thofe  who  may  confult 
tills  article  will  view  tilings  in  a different  light.  Difcrirai- 
nation  of  judgment  is  a quality  than  which  no  one  is  more 
effential  in  the  purfuit  of  truth  ; tiie  ready  perception  of 
reCem.blances  among  diverfities,  and  dill  more  the  quick  and 
accurate  perception  of  diverllty  in  the  midd  of  refeniblances, 
conditute  fome  of  tlie  moll  important  operations  of  the  uii- 
derdanding.  And  Cucli  diferimination  will  ufually  .be  pro- 
duced, where  the  mind  is  awakened  by  having  fufficient 
fcope  and  exercife  of  its  faculties.  We  may  often  leave  it 
to  its  own  iilent  progrefs  ; and  if  we  encourage  accurate 
and  attentive  obfervation,  and  the  corrc6l  ufe  of  words,  dil- 
crimination will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  follow  as  a 
natural  confcquence.  But  it  mud  alfo  be  our  endeavour, 
to  awaken  and  exercife  the  mind  by  diredl  attention  on  our 
part  ; and  provided  we  mcalure  our  efforts  by  tlie  degree 
in  whicii  tiie  underflanding  is  developed,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  force  it,  but  only  to  guide  and  employ  it,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  indulge  tiie  confidence  that  the  work  of  education  is 
going  OH  fuccefsfully,  and  tiiat  we  are  beginning  a progrels 
of  intellect,  from  which  tlie  moil  fatisfadlory  relults  may  be 
expected 

'I'liis  quality  of  accurate  dilcrimination  fliould  be  kept  in 
view  and  excrcifcd  iu  ever)'  part  of  education.  It  is,  indeed, 
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ception,  is  that  which  refpefLs  Words:  at  leafl,  this  is  of 
eiL-ntial  importance.  A clear  and  correA  uaderdanding 
of  the  force  of  words,  is  of  the  uUnolt  confcqcence  in 
every  period  of  the  intelleAual  progrefs.  On  the  care  which 
is  early  taken  in  furthering  this  objeA,  depend,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  future  developetnent  of  the  underllanding  and 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  A well-educated  child  will 
always  hefitate  to  ufe  words  which  he  does  not  fo  far  un- 
derftand  as  to  be  able  to  feel  their  force  in  the  particular 
conneAion  : and  in  many  inftances  this  is  all  which  can  be 
vinderllood  by  a child.  The  names  of  external  objeAs,  are, 
of  courfe,  the  firll  words  which  arc  acquired  and  under- 
ftood  : and  here  all  is  plain.  Either  the  things  themfelves 
can  be  fhewn,  and  the  words  conneAed  with  them  ; or  pic- 
tures can  be  employed  to  reprefent  to  the  mind  what  cannot 
be  direAly  made  the  fubjcA  of  perception.  In  like  man- 
ner, names  denoting  the  aAions  of  animated  objeAs,  and 
the  changes  which  take  place  among  inanimate  objeAs,  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  different  fubllances  around,  and,  in 
fhort,  any  thing  which  can  be  made  the  fubjeA  of  direA 
fenfation,  or  can  be  reprefented  to  the  light,  are  calculated 
for  the  early  exercife  of  the  affociative  power.  And  it  is  in 
the  application  of  thefe,  that  the  earliefl  efforts  of  clallilica- 
tion  are  employed.  The  fame  name  is  unavoidably  given 
to  a variety  of  things  or  animals  agreeing  in  fome  parti- 
culars ; and  indeed  this  circumstance  is  of  the  utmoll  con- 
fcquence  to  the  progrefs  of  intelleA.  It  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  without  general  terms  little  knowledge  could  be  ac- 
quired, that  there  would  be  almofl  a total  flop  to  every 
procefs  of  mind  not  immediately  depending  upon  fenfation. 
In  the  firfl  periods  of  language  the  bufinefs  of  claffifica- 
tion,  and  the  application  of  general  terms,  went  on  to- 
gether ; the  proceffes  of  claffification  are  now,  how'ever,  in 
innumerable  inllances,  direAed  by  the  cullomary  mode  of 
applying  the  terms.  Still  the  application  of  them  is  ac- 
companied with  claffification ; and  when  the  mind  is,  in 
fome  inllances,  a little  familiarized  with  the  operation,  it 
acquires,  with  great  eafe,  the  mode  of  applying  general 
terms  in  others.  This  is  an  excellent  and  important  exer- 
cife of  the  judgment ; and  it  leads  to  notice  circumftances 
of  agreement  and  circumftances  of  difference,  which  is  in 
itfelf  a highly  ufeful  employment  of  the  underllanding.  In 
fome  inftances  children  cannot  but  be  puzzled,  either  by 
the  unavoidable  irregularities  of  language,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  terms  depending  upon  little  niceties  which  can- 
not be  expeAed  to  lie  within  the  fphere  of  their  obfervation  ; 
but  wherever  the  grounds  of  the  application  can  be  fliewn, 
it  will  alvvay's  furnifh  a ufeful  exercife  of  the  mind  to  be  led 
to  obferve  them  as  fuch. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
mathematical  fciences  in  training  the  mind  to  habits  of  correA 
reafoning  ; indeed  it  is  by  the  various  acquifitions  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  different  mental  faculties  are  developed  and 
cultivated  ; and  we  fully  expeA  the  concurrence  of  our 
readers  when  we  fay,  that  an  early  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  arithmetical  notation  and  numeration,  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  habits  of  precifion, 
of  arrangement  and  claffification.  Our  notation  tookils  rife 
in  the  neceffities  of  circum fiances,  operating  upon  thofe 
powers  and  qualities  of  mind  which  are  pofTeffed  by  every 
human  being ; but  it  is  an  objeA  worthy  of  the  attentive 
examination  of  the  philofopher,  while,  at  the  fa.me  time, 
from  its  dillinAncfs  and  flmplicity,  it  ferves  as  a molt  im- 
portant exercife  to  the  juvenile  underllanding.  A child, 
early^  made  familiar  with  the  fimple  operations  of  arithmetic, 
(taught,  not  technically,  but  by  a conllant  reference  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  arc  founded,  and  particularly  to 


thofe  of  the  notation,  on  which  in  ffiort  the  whole  depends,) 
can  fcarcely  fail  to  form  fome  precife  ideas,  and  to  acquire 
a tendency  to  arrangement  and  method,  which  will  almofl 
inevitably  lead  on  to  a finrilar  employment  of  the  underftand- 
ing  ill  other  circumftances.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  known 
to  all  onr  readers,  th.at  there  is  an  excellent  poflhumous  we.rk 
of  Condorcet,  whicli  will  furnifh  fome  highly  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  intelligent  parent,  on  the  beft  means  of 
communicating  an  acquaintance  with  the  firft  principles  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  entitled,  “ Moyens  d’apprendre  a compter 
furement  et  avee  facilitc.”  If  it  were  more  tlie  objcA  of  early 
education  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
to  ftore  the  memory  with  words,  or  with  ideas,  which  arc  of 
little  importance  except  fo  far  as  they  are  made  an  exercife- 
of  the  uiidcrftanding,  this  little  IraA  would  not  have  been 
fo  long  left  inacceffible  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader.  The 
French  editor  juftly  remarks,  tliat  the  firft  tiling  which 
diftinguifties  thefe  elements  of  arithmetic,  is,  that  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  the  elements  of  the  art  of  reafoning.  The 
ufual  formulae  of  arithmetic  are  founded  upon  principles  and 
proceffes  which  can  generally  be  made  intelligible  to  thofe 
who  are  capable  of  employing  them  ; but  the  formulae  do 
not  of  themfelves  fufficiently  exercife  the  underllanding:  they 
are  a fpccies  of  machinery  with  which  we  operate  almolt 
meclianically.  But  in  fo  far  as  thofe  principles  and  proceffes 
are  made  intelligible  and  familiar,  the  judgment  is  cultivated, 
the  reafoning  powers  are  exercifed,  dilliiiA  ideas  are  gained, 
and  the  commencement  made  of  thofe  intcllcAual  operations 
and  habits,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  highefl  purfuits  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  beft  conduA  of  life. 

While  we  thus  recommend  the  early  employment  of  the 
underllanding  upon  numbers,  we  ought  not  in  juftice  to  our- 
felves  to  omit  mentioning,  that  natural  hiftory  furnifhes 
ample  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  the  intel'cA  on  thiiig.s,  on 
words,  and  in  claffification  ; and  in  fome  rcfpcAs  it  is  a more 
ufeful  objeA  of  early  mental  culture  ; it  brings  into  exercife 
the  habit  of  obfervation,  while  it  equally  requires  and  more 
rewards  the  attention  ; it  gives  more  room  for  the  exercife  of 
the  memory,  and  is  more  calculated  to  fet  the  mind  at  work, 
and  fupplies  more  numerous  and  interefting  fubjcAs  for  its 
operations.  “ The  art  of  forming  a found  and  aAive  undc-r- 
llanding,”  fays  Mils  Edgeworth,  “ confifts  in  a due  mixture 
of  faAs  and  reflcAion.  Dr.  Reid  has,  in  liis  Eftay  on  the 
IntelleAual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  297,  pointed  out,  with  great 
ingenuity,  tlie  admirable  economy  of  nature  in  limiting  the 
powers  of  reafoning  during  the  firft  years  of  infancy.  This 
is  the  feafon  for  cultivating  the  fenfes,  and  wlioever,  at  this 
early  age,  endeavours  to  force  the  tender  fhoots  of  reafon, 
will  repent  of  his  rafhnefs.”  We  Imve  not  yet  been  able  to 
meet  with  the  paffage  to  which  Mifs  Edgeworth  refers  in 
our  8vo.  edition  of  Reid  ; but  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
fhe  cannot  go  the  whole  lengtiis  of  that  philofopher,  refpeA- 
ing  the  degree  in  which  the  reafoning  faculty  is  naturally 
developed,  or  rather  lies  undeveloped,  during  childhood ; as 
we  have  already  remarked,  children  reafon  much  more  than 
is  ufually  fuppofed  : and  provided  we  are  cautious  in  giving 
due  vigour  to  the  obfervation  and  judgment,  we  may  fome- 
times  direAly  employ  the  reafoning  faculty,  under  the 
reflriAions  which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  I'c  haps, 
however,  it  is  better  to  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  proceffes  of 
reafoning,  wliich,  where  the  mind  is  healthy,  will  almoll  in- 
evitably follow  the  exercifes  of  the  obfervation  and  recollec- 
tion, and  make  no  direA  effort  to  cultivate  the  reafoning 
faculty,  than  to  aim  to  bring  it  forwards  prematurely  ; and 
it  was  with  a view  to  this  principle,  that  we  have  thought  it 
defirable  to  fubjoin  the  foregoing  remarks  to  what  we  have 
faid  oil  attention  to  numbers. 


In 
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In  many  cafes  the  force  of  words  can  only  be  learnt  gra- 
dually, by  their  ufe  in  various  connections ; to  attempt  to 
explain  connectives,  for  initance,  by  affigning  their  abltradl 
force,  would  be  utterly  ufclefs  to  a child  ; the  force  of  them 
mull  be  Ihewn  in  particular  cafes,  and  from  thefe  the  mode 
of  applying  them,  and  the  force  of  them  will  be  learnt  in 
others.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  refpeft  to  all 
abitracl  terms  : and  provided  wc  arc  careful  ourfelves  to 
employ  tliem  properly,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
fhewing  the  force  of  them  when  level  to  the  capacity  or 
progrefs  of  the  individual,  we  do  all  which  is  neceffary,  and 
probably  do  better  than  by  attempting  to  do  more. 

Though  we  fully  calculate  on  our  readers  going  along 
with  us,  refpedling  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  early  accuftom- 
ing  the  mind  to  feek  for,  and  to  acquire,  clear  ideas  in  con- 
nexion with  the  figns  of  ideas,  the  following  remarks  of 
Mr.  Locke  may  ferve  to  corroborate  their  opinions ; and, 
together  with  what  we  faall  alfo  quote  from  Mifs  More, 
jnay  lead  them  to  make  it  an  objeX  of  daily,  indeed  con  Rant, 
aim  in  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  merely  as  of  great  mo- 
ment in  intelledlual  cultures,  and  to  fmooth  the  way  for  in- 
telleXual  acqnifitions,  but  as  incumbent  on  every  one  wlio 
has  in  view  the  moral  welfare  of  his  child.  “ Perfons  having 
been  accuftomed  from  their  cradles,’’  fays  our  great  phi- 
lofopher,  “ to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the  ideas  for 
which  they  Rand,  ufually  continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives, 
never  taking  the  pains  to  fettle  in  their  minds  the  determined 
ideas  which  belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a precife  fignifi- 
cation  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reafon,  cfpecially 
in  moral  matters,  is  the  caufe  of  very  obfeure  and  uncertain 
notions.  They  ufe  thefe  undetermined  words  confidently, 
without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a certain  fixed 
meaning,  whereby,  beiides  the  eafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  fuch  difeourfe  they  arc  feldom  in  tlie 
right,  fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
in  the  wrong,  it  being  juR  the  fame  to  go  about  to  draw 
thofe  perfons  out  of  their  miRakes,  who  have  no  fettled 
notions,  as  to  difpofTefs  a vagrant  of  his  habitation  who  has 
no  fettled  abode.  The  chief  end  of  language  being  to  be 
underRood,  words  ferve  not  for  that  end  when  they  do  not 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  fame  idea  which  they  Rand  for  in  the 
mind  cf  the  fpeakcr.” 

“ I have  chofen,”  adds  Mifs  More,  after  making  the  fore- 
going extradf,  “ to  Richer  inylclf  under  the  htoad  fandfion 
of  the  great  author  here  quoted,  with  a view  to  apply  this 
rule  in  philology  to  a moral  purpofe ; for  it  applies  to  the 
veracity  of  converfation  as  much  as  to  its  correct  nefs;  and 
as  Rrongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  fimple  truth,  as  ac- 
curate and  juR  expreflion.  Scarcely  any  one  perhaps  has  an 
adequate  conception,  how  much  clear  and  corredf  expreflion 
favours  the  elucidation  of  truth  ; and  the  iide  of  truth  is 
obvioufly  the  fide  of  morals;  it  is  in  fadl  one  and  the  fame 
caufe  ; and  it  is  of  courfe  the  fame  caule  with  that  of  true 
religion  alfo. 

“ It  therefore  no  worthlefs  part  of  education,  even  in  a 
religious  view,  to  Rudy  the  precife  meaning  of  words,  and 
the  appropriate  fignification  of  language.  To  this  end,  I 
know  no  better  method,  than  to  accuRom  young  perfons 
very  early  to  a habit  of  defining  common  words  and  things; 
for,  as  definition  feems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  correefnefs,  to 
be  accuRomed  to  define  EngliRi  words  in  Lnglilh,  would 
improve  the  underfianding  more  than  barely  to  know  what 
thofe  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or  Latin.  Or 
ratlier,  one  ufe  of  learning  other  languages  is,  becaule  defi- 
nition is  often  involved  in  etymology,  that  is,  lince  many 
LngliRi  words  take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
Li.guagcs,  they  cannot  be  fo  accurately  uuderRood.  without 


fome  knowledge  of  thofe  Lnguages  ; but  precilion  of  any 
kind,  either  moral  or  philological,  too  feldom  finds  its  way 
into  the  education  of  women.’’ 

If  any  of  our  readers  wiRi  for  an  exemplification  of  the 
method  of  teaching  to  define,  we  refer  them,  with  complete 
fatisfattion,  to  the  excellent  Iktle  work  called  “ Evenino-s  at 
Home;”  the  attentive  perufal  of  which  muR  furniRi  to  the 
judicious  parent,  many  ufeful  refledfions  and  hints  calculated 
to  ‘facilitate  his  views  in  intelleXual  education.  We  may 
mention  in  pafling,  that  we  cannot  hut  confider  it  as  a duty 
which  the  refpeitable  author  owes  to  the  public,  to  make 
thofe  alterations  in  the  chemical  articles  which  may  adapt  it 
more  to  tlie  prefent  Rate  of  the  fcience  ; and  vve  are  per- 
fuaded  that  he  could  not  render  a more  ufeful  fervice  to  the 
rifing  generation,  than  by  fome  fupplementary  volumes  on 
other  points  of  natural  liiRory  and  phyfiology,  and  natural 
philofophy,  calculated,  as  thofe  preceding  eminently  are,  to 
convey  clear  ideas,  and  to  exercife  the  under Randiiig,  We 
need  fcarcely  add,  that  tlie  mathematical  fcieiices  furnifli- 
moR  important  kflbns  in  the  art  of  defining,  and  fome  of 
the  fineR  and  moR  ufeful  fpecimens  of  it. 

With  refpeX,  however,  to  the  plan  of  definitions,  we- 
niiiR  again  obferve,  that  in  a great  variety  of  iiiRawces  we 
muR  reR  fatisfied  with  perceiving  that  the  foree  of  a word' 
is  clearly  underRood  in  the  particular  cafe  ; and  we  muR 
fometimes  require  e'tcn  lefs  than  this.  Words  which  are 
the  moR  forcible  to  our  minds,  in  confequence  of  numerous 
affociated  thoughts  and  feelings,  often  can  fcarcely  afledt 
the  mind  of  a child.  The  force  of  thofe  which  reprefent 
very  complex  ideas  (as  moR  general  terms  do),  muR  gene- 
rally be  acquired  flowly,  by  the  impreflions  derived  from 
the  manner  of  their  employment,  and  the  inRauces  of  their 
application.  But  wherever  the  force  of  a word  can  be  ex- 
plained, fo  as  to  be  made  intelligible,  this  fhould  be  done  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habit  Ihould  be  formed 
as  early  as  pofllble,  of  never  reRing  fatisfied  without  fome 
ideas  conneded  with  the  words  which  occur  in  books  on 
converfation.  We  have  ourfelves  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  great  value  and  force  of  this  habit.  A young 
perfon,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading  aloud  with  his 
early  inRrudor,  had  uniformly  been  called  upon  to  try  to 
explain  the  meanings  of  words,  and  in  cafe  of  failure  had 
as  uniformly  been  fent  to  fearch  for  a fuitable  explanation 
in  a good  dictionary  which  -was  always  at  hand,  by  degrees 
became  fo  much  accuRomed  to  this  exercife  of  the  nndcr- 
Randing,  that,  when  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  felt 
a kind  of  internal  compulfion  to  refort  to  the  fame  means 
of  information,  when  he  could  not  otherwife  afeertain  'to 
his  fatisfaCtion  the  force  of  a word  in  a given  fituation,  which 
feeling  generally  overcame  the  reludtance  of  indolence,  and 
even  the  eagernefs  which  fo  often' urges  on  the  ardent  mind 
tovvards  that  which  is  yet  unexplored.-  The  effeX  of  fuch 
difeipline  upon  the  habit  of  diferimination  and  clearnefs  of 
intrlleft  need  not  be  pointed,  out.  It  can  fcarcely  fail  to 
bring  the  mind  into  the  right  Rate  for  the  fearch  after  truth  ; 
and  even  if  only  defective  ideas  are  thus  acquired,  yet  if 
corredl  as  far  they  go,  the  grand  point  is  gained.  After 
fuch  habitual  culture  of  the  mind,  the  want  of  fomething  upon 
which  the  underRanding  may  reR  with  fatisfaXion  is  con. 
flantly  felt ; and  if  the  whole  truth  is  not  grafped,  the 
acquiiitions  adtually  made  will  ufually  be  on.  the  fide  of 
truth. 

It  appears  highly  inexpedient  to  attempt,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  mental  progrefs,  to  give  the  moR  compre- 
henlive  meanings  of  words.  The  firR  bufinefs  in  the  earlv 
acquifition  of  knowledge,  is  to  begin  with  individuals,  and 
after  a fuitable  acquaintance  has  been  gained  with  them,  lu 
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go  on  to  general  fails  and  ftatements.  In  like  manner  witli 
refpeft  to  words,  it  is  ruJflicient  if  we  can  give  a clear  idea 
of  the  fignillcalion  of  a word  as  it  occurs : it  will  after- 
wards be  an  excellent  employment  of  the  underftanding  to 
combine  thefe  meanings  together,  fo  as  to  generalize  the 
term  ; and  where  the  mind  has  been  well  cultivated,  this  will 
be  done  almoll;  without  our  dircil  efforts.  But  it  Ihould 
not  unfrcquently  conllitute  a diredl  excrcife  in  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  education,  to  trace  out  that  common 
fignification  which  a word  has  throughout  all  its  varieties  of 
fignificalion  ; and  previoufly  to  tliis,  it  is  defirable  to  ac- 
cuftom  the  young  to  expecl  that  the  particular  force  of  a 
word  which  they  have  acquired  is  by  no  means  the  only  one, 
and  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  change  of  meaning  which  the 
circum (lances  of  the  connetlion  may  require,  or  which  the 
writer  may,  by  his  definitions,  endeavour  to  communicate  ta 
his  readers. 

The  wrong  application  of  words  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
tliacles  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  conllitutes  the 
caufe  of  fome  of  our  earlieft  and  llrongell  prejudices.  By 
the  magic  power  of  affociation,  not  only  do  the  connedtions 
of  ideas  fuggeft  combinations  of  words,  but  combinations 
of  words,  in  innumerable  inllances,  produce  connedlions  of 
ideas.  And  this  ought  to  furnifh  to  tlie  early  infirudlor,  a 
powerful  motive  to  caution  in  the  emnloyment  of  words  ; fo 
fiiat,  in  his  communications  with  his  pupils,  he  may  avoid, 
nut  only  thole  modes  of  expreffion  which  are  in  themfelves 
calculated  to  convey  wrong  ideas,  but  thofe  alfo  which  mull 
convey  wrong  ideas  in  conlequence  of  the  partial  knowL  dge 
polfeiTed  by  thofe  who  hear  them.  It  fliould  be  a leading 
cbjeCl,  in  every  department  of  education,  fince  it  is  totally 
unpolfible  to  give  full  and  complete  ideas,  to  render  tliofe 
which  we  can  communicate  clear  and  corredl.  Where  this 
objedl  is  fteadily  purfued,  the  underllanding  may  be  cx- 
pedled  for  itfelf  to  feek,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  acquire 
all  which  is  neceffary  beyond. 

But  notwithllanding  all  the  care  and  felf-culture  of  pa- 
rents and  inflrudlors,  numerous  erroneous  allbciations  will 
be  formed  or  imbibed,  which  will  warp  the  judgment  from 
the  perception  of  truth,  and  fometimes  obfeure  it.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  operate  through  the  medium  of 
the  afPedliotis  ; and  fome  attention  will  be  paid  to  tlicfe 
under  the  head  of  Moral  Education  ; but  flill  many 
remain  which  arife  from  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
from  partial  obfervation,  from  accidental  combinations  of 
external  objedls,  &c.  Thele  will  often  give  way  to  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  ac- 
quilition  of  knowledge  ; but  fometimes  thefe  irregular  ad'o- 
ciatioiis  will  continue  for  a long  period  to  perplex  and  mif- 
lead  tile  underllanding.  It  is  highly  defirable,  therefore, 
to  watch  for  them,  and,  where  they  are  difeovered,  to  take 
fuitahlc  means  for  deilroying  them.  When  we  perceive  a 
want  of  readiuels  to  admit  obvious  truths  which  are  level 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  intcllefi,  we  may  ufually  conclude 
tiiat  fome  incorreCx  idea  has  been  connedled  with  the  words 
employed.  Sometimes  the  immediate  end  may  be  gained  by 
a change  of  words  ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  generally  preferable 
to  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  little  mind  and  trace  its  errors 
and  their  fources.  Wc  remember  once  difeovering  that  a 
child  had  formed  the  prepofterous  idea,  that  the  dull  which 
flies  about  in  tlic  road  is  in  part  compofed  of  the  particles 
of  tl’.e  human  body;  an  idea  derived  (by  fome  procefs  of 
reafoning,  which  we  do  not  now  recoiled,  aided  no  doubt 
by  an  ellort  of  the  imagination,)  from  imprefiions  received 
from  the  words  in  the  burial  fervice,  “ dull  to  dull.”  Here, 
and  in  fimilar  cafes,  to  difeover  the  link  and  to  feparate  it, 
are  almoll  the  lame  thing.  It  is  one  great  advantage  of 


domeRic  education,  that  it  enables  the  parent  or  inllruclor 
to  watch  over  the  early  alTociations,  and  to  prevent  the 
formation,  or  effecl  the  difunion,  of  many  wi.iJi  are  in- 
jurious to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  dill 
more  important,  unfriendly  to  the  moral  judgment,  and  to  the 
happinel’s  of  the  individual.  To  have  the  power  of  availing 
themfelves  of  this  advantage,  however,  parents  mull  ac- 
cullom  their  chiidren  to  view  them  as  friends,  to  open  their 
little  minds  to  them  with  the  utmoll  conlidence  ; they  mull 
treat  their  erroneous  judgments  with  mildnefs,  and  be  habi- 
tually careful  in  their  own  modes  of  cxprelliou  in  their  pre- 
fence,  and  efpecially  in  their  direct  communications  with 
them. 

Before  quitting  the  fubjcdl  of  words  we  would  add,  that 
it  is  very  defirable  to  accultom  children  to  the  peculiar  terms 
of  fcieiice  and  art,  as  foon  as  they  can  undcriland  their 
meaning.  In  very  many  inftances  tins  can  be  done  with 
eafe,  not  as  a formal  objcdl,  but  in  the  courle  of  conver- 
fatior,  or  while  explaining  what  is  met  with  in  books. 
When  the  terms  are  become  familiar,  and  are  pretty  well 
uiiderflood,  the  difficulties  attending  the  acquilitioii  of  any 
fcieiicc  are  greatly  Icffened.  Even  familiarity  with  the  mere 
words  employed,  is  of  fome  fervice  when  we  begin  a new 
branch  of  knowledge  ; but  in  many  cafes  even  clear  ideas 
may  be  early  obtained  in  connedtion  with  fcientific  lan- 
guage, which  will  effedlually  prepare  the  way  for  future 
progrefs.  Suppofe,  foriiiitance,  the  leading  terms  of  geo- 
metry are  early  explained,  by  moans  of  figures  or  models, 
not  only  will  the  uiiderllandir.g  receive  fome  exercife  by  the 
acquifition  of  dilliiicl  ideas  in  connedliou  with  words,  but 
it  will  be  ready  whenever  the  reafoning  powers  are  fuffi- 
cieiitly  matured  to  be  diredled  to  geometry,  to  enter  upoii 
the  field  wfithout  that  perplexity  which  is  fo  often  produced 
by  the  multitude  of  new'  words  as  well  of  new  ideas.  The 
utmoll  care  (liould,  however,  be  taken  to  make  our  expla- 
nations corredl  as  far  they  go.  It  pofilble;  children  lliould 
have  nothing  to  unlearn  ; and  though  we  cannot  effecl  this 
completely,  yet  more  depends  than  is  ufually  fuppofed  upon 
thofe  w’ho  have  to  guide  the  early  allbciations  and  mould  the 
habit  ; and  the  lefs  error  enters  the  mind,  the  more  readily 
w’ill  truth  find  adniittaiice. 

XI.  It  is  more  likely,”  fays  Mifs  Edgeworth,  “ that 
avit  lliould  be  engrafted  upon  judgment,  than  that  judgment 
Ihould  be  engrafted  upon  wit.”  Numerous  excellent  ob- 
fervations  may  be  found  in  her  Pradlical  Education  refpedl- 
ing  the  cultivation  of  the  underltaiiding  ; we  (hall  conclude 
what  we  have  advanced  on  the  fubjcdl,  by  quoting  her  very 
judicious  remarks  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  early  cultivation  of 
wit. 

“ We  have  advifed,  that  the  judgment  of  children  Ihouhi 
be  excrcifed  upon  the  objedls  of  their  feiifes.  It  is  fcarcely 
poffible  that  they  Ihould  reafon  upon  the  fubiedls  which  are 
fometimes  propofed  to  them  : with  refpedl  to  manners  and 
fociely,  thay  have  had  no  experience,  confequently  they  ctih 
form  no  judgment.  By  imprudently  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  attention  of  children  to  converfation  that  is  unfuited  to 
them,  people  may  give  the  appearance  of  early  intelligence, 
and  a certain  rcadinels  of  repartee  and  fluency  of  expreffion; 
but  thefe  arc  tranfient  advantages.  Smart,  witty  children 
arnufe  the  circle  for  a few  hours,  and  are  forgotten  ; and  we 
may  obferve,  that  almoll  all  children  who  are  praifed  and 
admired  for  fprightlinefs  and  wit,  reafon  abfurdly,  and  con- 
tinue ignorant.  Wit  and  judgment  depend  upon  differeut 
and  oppofite  habits  of  mind.  Wit  fearches  for  remote  re- 
femblances  between  objects  or  thoughts  apparently  diflimi- 
lar.  Judgment  compares  the  objedls  placed  before  it,  in 
order  to  find  out  tlieir  differences  rather  than  their  refem. 

blances. 
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()Iiinec3.  Tl’.c  comparifons  of  judgment  may  be  flow  ; 
thofe  of  wit  iniiil  be  rapid.  T!ie  fame  power  of  attention 
in  children  may  produce  cither  wit  or  judgment.  Parents 
muif  decide  in  which  faculty,  or  rather,  in  which  of  thefe 
habits  of  the  mind,  tliey  vviflt  their  pupils  to  excel  ; and 
they  muft  conduii  their  education  accordingly.  Thofe  who 
are  defirou.s  to  make  their  pupils  witty,  mult  facriiice  fome 
portion  of  their  judgment  to  the  acquifition  of  the  talent  for 
wit ; they  mull  allow  their  children  to  trlk  frequently  at 
random.  Amongit  a multitude  of  hazarded  ohfervations, 
a happy  hit  is  now  and  then  made  : for  thefe  happy  hits 
children  who  are  to  be  made  wits  fliould  be  praifed  ; and 
they  mull  acquire  fulticicnt  courage  to  fpcak  from  a curfory 
view  of  things  ; therefore  the  millake.s  they  make  from  fu- 
perficial  examination  mull  not  be  pointed  out  to  them;  their 
attention  mull  be  turned  to  the  comic  rather  than  to  the  fe- 
rious  fide  of  objefls  ; they  mull  lludy  the  different  mean- 
ings and  powor.s  of  words  ; they  fliould  hear  witty  converfa- 
tion,  read  epigrams  and  comedies  : and  in  all  company  they 
fliould  be  excrcilcd  before  numbers  in  fmart  dialogue  and 


repartee. 

“ When  we  mention  the  methods  of  educating  a child  to 
be  witty,  we  at  the  fame  time  point  out  the  dangers  of  this 
education  : and  it  is  but  jiill  to  warn  parents  againil  expedl- 
ing  inconfillent  qualities  from  their  pupils.  Thofe  who 
Ileadily  prefer  the  folid  advantages  of  judgment  to  the  tran- 
ficnt  brilliancy  of  wit,  fliould  not  be  mortified  when  they  fee 
their  children,  perhaps,  defleient  at  nine  or  ten  years  old  in 
the  fliovvy  talents  for  general  converfation  ; they  niuH  bear 
to  fee  their  pupils  appear  flow  ; they  mull  bear  tlie  contrail 
of  flippant  gaiety  and  fober  fimplicity  ; they  mull  purfiic 
exadlly  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  education  of  wits ; they  mull  never  praife 
their  pupils  for  hazarding  obfervations ; they  mult  cautioufly 
point  out  any  millakcs  that  are  made  from  a precipitate  fur- 
vey  of  objedls;  they  fliould  not  harden  their  pupils  againil 
that  feeling  of  fliame  whicli  arifes  in  the  mind  from  the  per- 
ception of  having  uttered  an  abfurdity ; they  fliould  never 
encourage  their  pupils  to  play  upon  wor-ds ; and  their  admi- 
ration of  wit  fliould  never  be  vehemently  or  enlhufiallically 
exprefled.” 


XII.  Imagmal'ion  rcfpecls  the  thoughts  and  the  feel- 
ings, Conlidered  in  reference  to  the  conceptions  and  trains 
cf  thought,  it  properly  falls  under  the  head  of  Iiitelledlual 
Tducation  ; confidered  in  reference  to  pleafure  and  pain,  it 
comes  under  the  head  of  Moml  Education.  How  the  ima- 
giHiition  alfedls  the  moral  judgments,  and  what  influence  its 
pleafures  and  pains  have  upon  the  happinefs  of  life,  how 
they  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  how  regulated,  will  probably 
be  the  fubjecl  cf  fome  remarks  in  a lubfequent  article  : our 
buflnefs  in  this  will  be  very  brief. 

Confidered  as  an  intclleclual  faculty,  as  alTuling  to  raife 
tbe  mind  above  mere  fciifution,  as  prefenting  to  the  mind 
conceptions,  or  trains  of  conceptions,  which  are  not  imme- 
diately derived  from  feiifation,  (though  of  courfe  compofed 
of  the  elements  which  fenfation  furniilies,)  as  forming  new 
combinations  of  ideas,  or  as  fuggclling  the  grounds  of  rca- 
foiiing,  tlie  operations  of  tlie  imagination  are  very  import- 
ant, and  indeed  not  only  powerfully  aid  the  exercilc  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  purfuits  of  philofophy,  but  are  even  emi- 
nently fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  morality.  Mr.  Stewart 
furniflies  us  with  many  adm.irable  obfervations,  which  will 
aflill  in  (bowing  the  point  to  which  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 
raife  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  limits  which  we  Ihould 
aim  to  preferihe  to  it  ; and  from  thefe  we  fliall  felcdl  the 
following,  as  immediately  bearing  upon  our  objedl : 

“ Point  out  to  two  men,’’  fays  this  elegant  ai  d interefting 


writer,  “any  objeft  of  compafllon; — a man,  for  example,  re> 
duced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  circumllances  to  indigence^ 
The  one  feels  merely  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by 
his  fenfes.  Tlic  other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  fa- 
mily in  their  domellic  dillrefles.  He  lillens  to  their  conver- 
fation  while  they  rccal  to  remembrance  the  flattering  pro- 
fptdls  they  once  indulged;  the  circle  of  friends  they  had 
been  forced  to  leave;  the  liberal  plans  of  education  which 
were  begun  and  interrupted  ; and  pictures  out  to  himfelf  all 
the  various  refoiirces  which  delicacy  and  pride  fuggeu,  t.: 
conceal  poverty  from  the  world.  As  lie  proceeds  in  the 
painting,  his  fenlibiiicy  incrcafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for 
what  he  fees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  laid, 
that  it  WMS  his  frnfibility  which  originally  roufed  his  nn.im- 
nation  ; and  the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true  ; but  it  i'i 
equally  evident,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  Ina 
imagination  increafes  and  prolongs  his  fenlibility. 

“ The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part,  for 
tbe  effecl  which  exhibitions  of  fidlitious  dillrefs  produce  on 
fome  perions  who  do  not  difeover  much  fenfibility  to  the 
dillrefl'es  of  real  life.  In  a novel  or  a tragedy,  the  pidlure 
is  completely  liniihed  in  all  its  parts  ; and  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  every  circumllance  on  which  the  dif- 
trefs  turns,  but  with  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every 
charadler  with  refpedl  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  wc  fee, 
in  general,  only  detached  feenes  of  the  tragedy  ; and  the 
impreflion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  finilh(K;  the  characters, 
and  fupplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

“ It  is  not  only  to  feenes  of  dillrefs  that  imagination  in- 
creafes our  fenfibility.  It  gives  a double  fliare  in  the  pro- 
fperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake,  with  a iuoi-l 
lively  interei'l,  in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either 
to  individuals  or  to  communities.  Even  from  the  produc.- 
tions  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  vicilfitudes  ot  tlie  year,  it  CMrrie 
forward  our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the 
fenfitive  creation,  and  by  interelling  our  benevolent  aflciTtioiia 
in  the  feenes  we  behold,  lends  a new  charm  to  the  beauties 
oi  nature. 

“ 1 have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
coldnefs  and  fclfiflinefs  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  a want  of  attention  and  a want  of  imagination. 
In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  wliich  h.appen  to  ourfelves,  or  to 
our  near  connexions,  neither  of  thele  powers  is  nccciTary  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  our  fituation ; fo  that  we  feel,  of 
nccefiity,  the  correfpondeiit  emotions.  But  without  an  un- 
common degree  of  both  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to  com- 
prehend completely  the  fituation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have 
an  idea  cf  a great  part  of  tbe  dillrefs  which  exills  in  the 
world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  ourfelves  than  for 
others,  the  difference  is  to  be  aferibed,  at  leall  partly,  to 
tills,  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  faifl;s,  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us  than  they 
polhbly  can  he  in  the  latter.” 

The  power  of  fornung  vivid  and  accurate  conceptions  ii 
an  important  acqullition  ; but  the  true  foundation  of  it  is 
only  to  be  laid  in  clear  dillindl  perceptions  ; and  if  tlie  ima- 
gination early  gain  Inch  influence  as  to  call  off  the  mind 
from  obfervation,  the  mod  injurious  cffedls  may  be  expeifted 
to  follow.  The  cxercife  of  the  imagination,  (including,  as 
is  generally  done,  what  Mr.  Stewart  denominates  the  con- 
ception,) is  necefi’ary  to  enable  us  to  enter  into  ihe  reafonings 
of  the  philofopher,  where  thefe  refpecl  individuals,  as  well 
as  into  the  pictures  of  the  poet,  and  the  details  of  hillory. 
In  reference  to  this  lall  hc.ulj’we  may  be  allowed  here  to 
mention,  that  tbe  conception  aids  the  caufe  even  of  religions 
truth  : for  he  who  is  not  able,  or  who  doe?  not  take  the 

. trouble, 
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trouble,  to  piAure  to  the  mind’s  eye  the  ftatements  of  the 
gofpel  hillorinns,  will  not  have  his  judgment  fuitably  affefted 
with  tiic  reality  of  the  fadts  which  they  record,  nor  will  his 
nffedions  be  warmed  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  charafter  which,  with  the  moll  aitlefs  fimpheity, 
they  pourtray. 

Like  the  memory,  though  in  a dilFerent  way,  the  imagi- 
nation (hould  be  made  a fubfervient  facttlty ; and  the  early 
cultivation  of  it  muft  depend  u])on  tlie  tendency  which  \ye 
perceive  to  the  exercife  of  it,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  gain  ground  among  the  intellectual  faculties.  If 
the  conceptions  are  very  lively,  and  we  perceive  a tendency 
to  dwell  upon  them  inllcad  of  the  objetls  of  perception,  our 
aim  mull  be  to  invigorate  the  obfervation,  to  cultivate  the 
judgment,  and,  as  much  as  pofllblc,  to  turn  the  efforts  of  tire 
imagination  into  the  channel  of  philofophical  invention.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  is  fometimes  the  calc,  either  from  early 
neglecl  of  the  obfervation,.  or  a want  of  what  may  perhaps 
be  properly  called  phyfical  feniibility,  the  conceptions  are 
■very  dull,  and  tlie  mind  fecins  unable  to  enter  into  any  thing 
which  cannot  be  made  the  objedl  of  perception  or  abftradl 
reaioning,  it  is  perhaps  dcfirablc,  with  caution,  to  llimulate 
■the  imagination  : and  in  this  view  the  following  remarks  of 
Mifs  More  appear  to  us  to  deferve  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  education. 

“ I would  not  however  prohibit  fuch  works  of  imagina- 
tion as  fuit  this  early  period.  When  moderately  ufed, 
■they  ferve  to  ftretch  the  faculties  and  expand  the  mind  ; 
but  I fliould  prefer  works  of  vigorous  genius,  and  pure, 
unmixed  fable,  to  many  of  thofe  tame  and  more  affedled 
moral  ftories  which  are  not  founded  upon  Chrillian  prin- 
cip'c.  I Ihould  fuggeil  the  ule  on  the  one  hand  of  original 
and  acknowledged  liftions ; and  on  the  other,  of  accurate 
and  iimple  fails  ; fo  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept 
feparate  and  diilindl  in  the  mind.  There  is  fomething  that 
kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius,  and  excites  new  ideas  in  many 
of  the  bold  fictions  of  the  Eall.  And  there  is  one  peculiar 
merit  in  the  Arabian  and  fome  other  oriental  tides,  which 
is  that  they  exhibit  llriking,  and,  in  many  refpeits,  faithful 
views,  of  the  manners,  lu'.bits,  culloms,  and  religion  of  their 
refpeilive  countries  ; fo  that  fome  tindlure  of  real  local  in- 
formation is  acquired  by  the  perufal  of  the  wildeil  fable, 
wliich  will  not  be  without  its  iifes  in  aiding  the  future  affo- 
ciations  of  the  mind  in  all  that  relates  to  Eaftern  hillory  and 
literature.” 

The  imagination  fltould  early  be  employed  in  what  is  its 
peculiar  field,  inv'ention.  Wc  do  not  of  courfe  mean,  that 
which  has  for  its  objecl  to  form  combinations  with  the  foie 
view  of  plealing  the  fancy  or  gratifying  the  tafle  ; but  tliat 
vvhich  has  in  view  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  purpofes  of 
life,  and  the  acquilition  of  fcience.  We  by  no  means  wiih 
to  be  underltoocl,  that  in  the  early  part  of  education,  (and 
iiill  Icfs  in  the  later,)  the  imagination  ihould  never  be  adlively 
employed  on  works  of  fancy  and  taile  ; btit  in  a general 
way  it  Ihould  be  laid  down  as  a principle,  that  the  folid  and 
ufeful  qualities  of  the  mind  fhould  be  cultivated  firil,  the 
ornamental  as  a fecoiidary  objedL  I'lie  ingenuity  and  little 
inventions  of  children  Ihould  be  encouraged  5 and  where  ftif- 
licient  fcope  is  given  for  the  play  of  the  faculties,  and  there 
is  no  jihylical  caiife  to  prevent  adlivity  of  mind,  not  a day 
will  pafs,  even  at  a very  early  age,  without  fome  employ- 
ment in  wliich  tlie  inventive  power  of  tlie  imaijination  is  con- 
rerned.  The  inventions  of  children  generally  arifc,  in  the 
tirll  iiiltance,  from  neccllity  ; but,  in  their  little  diverlions, 
they  often  difplay,  (of  courfe,  in  a low  degree,)  the  ex- 
ercife of  thole  qualities  by  whicli  the  moll  important  com- 
biiiations  and  inventions  have  been  effected.  As  they  advance 


in  mental  culture,  this  exercife  of  the  imagination  Ihould  be 
more  and  more  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  the  judgment.’ 
Many  of  the  literary  and  fcientilic  purfuits  to  wliich  the 
young  are  diredled,  have  a tendency  to  cultivate  a philofo- 
phical imagination  ; and  they  furnifli  numerous  opportuiiitiei!, 
which  a judicious  inllrudlor  will  carefully  employ,  of  calling 
forth  and  exercifing  its  moll  important  operations. 

Some  young  perfons,  we  mull  be  contented  to  allow  to 
pafs  through  life,  fatisfied  if  we  can  make  tl)em  comprehciiil 
the  combinations  and  inventions  of  others  ; but  it  is  very 
feldom,  where  the  mind  isadliveaiid  unihackled,  and  has  been 
properly  llimulated  and  employed  by  the  ufual  objedts  of 
mental  pnrfuit,  that  it  will  rell  here.  Either  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  attains  to  its  conclufions,  or  in  which  it  tries  and 
applies  them,  or  in  the  conclufions  tlicmfelvcs,  it  will  leave 
the  track  wliich  may  have  been  beaten  by  others,  and  Hic\r 
tlie  exercife  of  invention.  Novelty  ought  never  to  be  our 
objedl,  but  truth  ; but  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  any  indication  of 
ingenuity  ; and  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  combinations 
and  inventions  which  are  not  abfolutcly  new,  may  be  fo  to  the 
individnal. 

We  fliall  now  finilh  this  head  with  a few  more  remarks 
from  Mr.  Stewart,  which  may  ferve  as  a reftraining  check 
upon  the  irregular  or  exceflive  exercife  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  may  lead  the  judicious  parent  to  the  cojiclufion  with 
which  Mifs  Edgeworth  ends  her  chapter  on  the  imagination, 
that  it  is  a good  fervant  but  a bad  mailer. 

“ It  «as  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the 
objedls  of  perception  Ihould  produce  much  ilronger  impref- 
fions  oil  the  mind  tlian  its  own  operations.  And,  accordingly, 
they  always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early 
life,  to  exercife  the  different  principles  of  our  conllitutioii. 
But  it  is  poffihle,  by  long  habits  of  folitary  reflcdlion,  to 
reverfe  this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to 
fenlible  objects  to  fo  great  a degree,  as  to  leave  the  couduCl 
ahnoll  wholly  under  the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed 
to  a dillance  from  fociely,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life, 
when  we  have  been  long  acculloined  to  converfe  with  our  own 
tiioughts,  and  have  found  our  adlivity  gratified  by  intel- 
ledlual  exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our  powers  and 
affeClions,  without  expoiing  us  to  the  inconveniences  re- 
fultiiig  from  the  biillle  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  contradl 
an  unnatural  prediledlioii  for  meditation,  and  to  lofe  ai  in- 
terell  in  external  occurrences.  In  luch  a fltuation  too,  the 
mind  gradually  lofes  that  command  which  education,  wlien 
properly  condudled,  gives  it  over  tlie  train  of  its  ideas  ; till 
at  length  the  moll  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  ac- 
quire as  powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paffions,  as 
if  they  were  realities. 

“ When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been  long 
confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  jierhaps  be  beyond  a re- 
medy ; but  in  tlieir  inferior  degrees,  much  may  be  expedted 
from  our  own  efforts  ; in  particular,  from  nhi.giing  gradually 
in  the  bufiiiefs  and  amiifetnencs  of  the  world  ; or,  it  we  have 
fufficient  force  of  mind  for  the  exeriioii,  from  rcfohitely 
plunging  into  thofe  adtive  and  interefling  and  ha’/ardous 
icenes,  which,'  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  cir- 
cumllances,  may  weaken  the  impreffions  of  imagination  and 
llrcngtlicn  thofe  produced  by  realities. 

“ When  a man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a warm 
imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally  in  the  feenes 
of  real  hiifinefs,  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  milled 
by  his  own  enthufialm.  What  we  call  good  fcnlo  in  the 
condudl  of  life,  confiits  chiefly  in  that  temper  .of  mind  which 
enables  its  polfelfor  to  view  at  all  times,  with  porfecl  cool- 
nefs  and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  lii.s  lit  na- 
tion ; fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  impreffion 
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•n  liim,  without  any  exaggeration  arifing  from  his  own  pe- 
culiar habits.  But  to  a man  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination, 
external  circumftances  only  lerve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  condiift  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far 
lefs  reference  to  his  real  fituation,  th  in  to  fome  imaginary 
one,  in  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed  ; in  confe- 
qiience  of  which,  whi'e  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be  a6ting 
•with  the  moll  perfedl  wifdom  and  confifteney,  he  may  fre- 
quently exhibit  to  others  all  the  appearances  of  folly.” 

XI 1 1.  In  every  branch  of  inllruclion,  and  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  it,  our  firft  confideration  fhould  be,  its  eft'edl  upon 
the  underllanding.  The  mental  habits  formed,  rather  than 
the  number  of  ideas  acquired,  fiiould  be  confidercd  as  the 
leading  oluecl  of  attention.  We  have  already  intimated, 
that  in  a lubfequent  article  we  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of 
luggelling  fome  obfervations  relative  to  the  manner  of  com- 
municating knowledge,  particularly  of  the  fcientific  clafs  ; 
and  we  fliall  conclude  our  prefent  article  with  fome  remarks 
■which  may  aflill  in  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon objecis  of  inilruftion  in  farthering  the  cultivation  of  the 
inteliect,  fuppofing  that  the  bell  modes  of  conveying  them 
to  the  mind  have  been  fuccefsfully  afeertained.  We  Hiall 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  natural  order  of  them  ; but  fliall 
be  guided  by  that  which  appears  moll  fuitable  to  our  ob- 

The  acqiiifition  of  the  <ieacl  languages  forms  a leading  em- 
ployment in  education  ; and  we  trull  it  will  belong  before  it 
cealcs  to  be  fo,  though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  fliould 
ever  be  made  an  excluflve  objedl.  Thofe  who  know  the 
intimate  connection  which  fublilts  between  the  real  command 
of  words,  and  the  nobhell  exercifes  of  the  underfeanding, 
will  readily  allow  that  the  lludy  of  language  forms  a moll 
important  auxiliary  in  intelledlual  culture.  We  lhall  have 
occalion  to  fpccify  hereafter  to  what  plans  of  education  the 
lludy  of  the  claflics  fliould  be  limited  ; and  this  will  lead  us 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  importance  of  the  objeCl. 
We  fliall  content  ourfelves  therefore,  in  this  place,  with 
Hating,  that  the  general  advantages  of  this  branch  of  in- 
llruClion  are,  the  cultivation  of  the  habits  of  patience,  of  at- 
tention, of  invelligation,  of  accuracy,  of  diferimination,  and 
of  ingenuity ; the  pofTefliou  of  a key  to  the  ideas  contained 
ill  ihofe  languages  ; greater  power  in  the  ufe  of  our  own  ; 
and  the  acquilitioii  of  numerous  data  for  that  branch  of  men- 
tal pliilofophy  which  refpetts  language. 

Geography  e.xercifcs  the  memory,  and  were  it  only  for 
its  lublervieucy  to  hi'.lory,  would  be  highly  valuable ; but 
it  has  other  advantages.  It  may  be  made  the  vehicle  for 
various  topics  of  information,  and  from  thefe  adjiintls,  it 
acquires  a rank  in  the  fcale  of  utility,  to  wliich,  Icparately 
confidered,  it  would  not  be  entitled.  Independently  of  this, 
the  habit  of  aflbeiating  names  with  things,  and  of  arrange- 
ment, which  feems  likely  to  be  formed  by  learning  geo- 
graphy, entitle  it  to  a place  in  the  early  part  of  education. 

Wc  ule  the  word  in  its  exact  though  confined  feiife ; and 
confidered  as  comprehending  its  adjundls,  the  lludy  of  it  is 
very  important.  It  leads  the  mind  beyond  the  narrow  fphere 
of  its  own  obfervation,  enlarges  its  comprehenlion,  and 
weakens  its  prejudices  ; it  forms  an  interclling  link  between 
mere  fenfation  and  abftraft  fpeculatioii  ; it  raifes  the  mind 
above  the  former,  and  cultivates  and  IVorcs  it  for  the  latter. 
Here,  however,  it  obviouflv  borrows  its  principal  utility 
from  what  ratlier  comes  under  the  head  of  civil  or  natural 
hillory,  or  of  natural  and  mental  jihilofophy. 

Natural  hillory,  in  its  various  branches,  being  jirincipally 
roncerned  about  things,  is  well  adapted  for  the  early  Itages 
of  mental  culture.  The  lludy  of  it  forms  habits  of  obler- 
vation,  of  attaching  dillindt  conceptions  to  words  (and  coii- 
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fcquently  of  ufing  words  correctly),  of  claflification,  and 
of  attention  to  objedls  not  connecled  with  felf.  In  all 
the  ftages  of  mental  culture,  thefe  ends  are  anfwefed  ; it 
gives  additional  interell  to  furrounding  objeifts,  and  leads  us 
to  view  them  as  the  works  of  the  great  Author  of  nature. 
We  mull  add  here  the  words  of  one  of  our  ablell  naturalills, 
in  his  introdudlion  to  his  favourite  fcience.  “ I would  re- 
commend botany  for  its  own  fake.  I have  often  alluded  to 
its  benefits  as  a mental  exercife,  nor  ca'u  any  exceed  it  in 
raifing  ciiriofity,  gratifying  a tafte  for  beauty  and  ingenuity 
of  contrivance,  or  fliarpening  the  powers  of  diferimination. 
What,  then,  can  be  better  adapted  for  young  perfons  ? The 
chief  ufe  of  a great  part  of  our  education  is  no  other  than 
what  I have  jult  mentioned.  The  languages  and  tlie  ma- 
thematics, however  valuable  in  themfelves  when  acquired, 
are  even  more  fo  as  they  train  the  youthful  mind  to  thought 
and  obfervation.  In  Sweden,  natural  hillory  is  the  lludy  of 
the  fchools  by  which  men  rife  to  preferment  ; and  there  are 
no  people  with  more  acute  or  better  regulated  minds  than 
the  Swedes.” 

Mathematical  fcience  forms  a higher  flep  in  the  gradation 
of  mental  qulture.  The  lowed  branch  of  it  is  arithmetic. 
Learnt  merely  as  an  art,  it  is  not  without  its  utility  in  the 
culture  of  the  mind.  We,  however,  confider  it  as  more 
comprehenfively  ftudied,  or  rather  as  taught  witU  further 
views.  The  comn'l^ncement  of  habits  of  clear  perception, 
of  abllra.dlion,  of  regularity  and  corredlnefs  in  pradlice,  of 
acutenefs,  of  ufing  definite  means  in  order  to  obtain  definite 
ends,  and  of  adling  upon  general  rules,  may  reafonably  be 
expedled  from  the  proper  mode  of  learning  this  fcience.  It 
then  becomes  an  introdindion  to  fcientific  invelligation  ; and 
ill  this  view  it  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  exaft  ar- 
rangement of  our  notation,  and  the  certainty  of  the  refults 
of  our  operations.  Algebra  poflefies  nearly  the  fame  ad- 
vantages, and  in  addition  to  them,  others  more  important 
to  a higher  degree  of  mental  culture.  It  generates  the 
power  of  invention  and  combination,  and  it  acculloms  the 
mind  to  general  reafoning,  at  the  fame  time  leaving  it  the 
power  to  check  and  correft  tliat  reafoning  at  every  Hep. 
Geometry  forms  a habit  of  clear  and  cautious  reafoning.  It 
ferves  as  a corredlive  to  the  wild  flights  of  imagination,  and 
gives  proportional  vigour  to  the  judgment.  The  higher 
branches  of  mathematical  fcience  refenible,  in  their  eftedls 
upon  the  mind,  tlie  one  of  thele  elementary  branches  whidi 
they  moll  refemble  in  their  mode  of  invelligation.  “ If  there 
were  nothing  valuable  in  the  mathematical  loences  for  the 
uics  of  human  life,  yet  they  are  well  worth  our  lludy  ; for 
by  perpetual  examples  they  teach  us  to  conceive  with  clear- 
nefs,  to  conned  our  ideas  in  a train  of  dependance,  to  ren- 
fon  with  drength  and  demonliration,  and  to  diftinguifli, 
between  truth  and  falfehood.  Something  of  thefe  fciences 
fliould  be  dudied  by  every  one  ; and  tnat,  as  Mr.  Locke 
exprefles  it,  not  fo  much  to  make  us  mathematicians,  as  to 
make  us  reafonable  creatures.” 

Another  fource  of  the  utility  of  the  matliematics,  is  their 
fubfervienev  to  natural  pliilofophy.  To  deferibe  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  univerfe,  to  invedigate  their  caufes  and  the 
connedtion  of  thefe  caufes,  are  the  principal  objedts  of  this 
fcience.  To  mention  thefe  objedts,  is  nearly  ail  which  is 
necelfary  to  indicate  its  valuable  efiedts  on  the  mind.  The 
liabits  oi  accurate  and  pcrievering  obfervation,  of  mvefliga- 
tion,  of  abftradlion,  and  of  corredl  reafoning,  re  more  or 
lels  produced  and  cultivated  by  the  ilndy  of  the  philolophy 
of  nature.  It  furniflies  abundant  fcope  for  the  moll  fublime 
fpecuhdtioiis,  and  calls  forth  the  noblell  exercifes  of  the 
imagination,  yet  redrains  tlie  mind  within  the  limits  of 
reality.  It  carries  us  beyond  the  boundaries  of  fenle,  and 
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leflens  our  intereft  in  felf  by  increafing  our  concern  with 
every  thing  around  us*  It  enlarges  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  foul ; for  it  offers  for  contemplation  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  It  prepares  the  ftudent  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
human  mind  ; for  the  ftriftnefs  with  which  its  inveiligations 
are  conduced,  prevents  that  wildnefs  of  theorizing  which  is 
the  bane  of  fcience,  and  forms  the  habit  of  cautioufly  attend- 
ing to  phenomena,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  them.  It  aids  the  caufe  of  religion  ; for  it 
accuftoms  the  mind  to  feek  for  tlie  caufes  of  obferved  ap- 
pearances, and  leads  it  from  defign  and  regularity  to  infer 
an  intelligent  Firft  Caufe. 

Hillory  produces  or  cultivates  the  habit  of  purfuing  with 
accuracy  a feries  of  conuedted  events  or  phenomena  ; of 
tracing  caufes  from  effedls,  and  of  obferving  the  operation  of 
caufes,  either  fingly,  or  in  their  various  combinations.  The 
ftudent  is  concerned  about  realities,  and  his  judgment  is 
corredled  ; the  web  he  contemplates  is  not  unfrequently 
intricate,  and  his  penetration  is  exercifed  in  unfolding  it. 
He  obferves  the  flow  operation  of  moral  caufes,  and  he 
learns  patience  as  to  the  refult  of  his  exertions  for  the  good 
of  others  ; he  fees  the  efficacy  of  minute  caufes  operating 
in  conjundfion  with  predifpofing  circumftances,  and  he  learns 
prudence  in  the  diredlion  of  thofe  exertions.  The  en- 
lightened ftudy  of  hiftory  prevents  the  formation,  or  pro- 
motes the  eradication  of  thofe  prejudices  which  narrow  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  mind.  “ There  is  fcarce  any  folly  or 
vice,”  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  “ more  epidemical  among  the 
fons  of  men,  than  that  ridiculous  and  hateful  vanity,  by  which 
the  people  of  each  country  are  apt  to  prefer  themfelves  to 
thofe  of  any  other,  and  to  make  their  own  cuftoms,  and 
manners,  and  opinions,  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
true  and  falfe.”  This  preferits  an  effedlual  bar  to  improve- 
ment in  the  great  focial  concerns  of  man  ; and  it  is  apt, 
perhaps  neceflarily  fo,  to  be  accompanied  with  contradted 
views  of  the  qualities  of  thofe  who  differ  from  us  in  their 
religious  or  political  fentiments.  Now  what  in  one  cafe 
deftroys  the  illufion  tends  to  diflipate  it  in  the  other.  He 
who  has  learnt  to  view  the  qualities  and  adlions  of  other 
nations  as  not  to  be  defpifed  becaufe  unlike  thofe  of  his 
.own,  places  himfelf  out  of  his  little  narrow  fphere  of  felf, 
and  gains  a comprehenfive  habit  of  thought,  which  will  pi'e- 
vent  him  from  refufing  to  admire  thofe  qualities  and  adlions, 
which  can  ftand  the  tell  of  reafon,  in  bodies  of  men,  or 
in  individuals  who  differ  from  him  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing. The  (ludy  of  hillory  is  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
thofe  prejudice.'.  Accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  hillory 
of  other  nations,  to  view  them  in  their  mutual  dependencies 
and  connedlions,  for  a time  to  make  their  inlerells  our 
own,  we  learn  to  regard  the  community  of  which  we  form 
a part  as  itfelf  a part  of  a ftill  greater  community,  and 
without  becoming  indifferent  to  its  welfare  and  its  excel- 
lencies, we  acquire  the  power  of  difeerning  the  value  of 
opinions  and  pradlices  which  are  of  foreign  growth. 

Tlie  ftudy  of  compofition  derives  its  value,  partly  from 
facilitating  our  own  praclice,  and  partly  from  putting  it 
in  our  power,  more  fully 'to  feel  and  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  belt  authors.  The  pradlice  of  compofition 
is  highly  valuable,  becaufe  it  enables  us  to  benefit  others  by 
our  mental  attainments  ; to  judge  of  the  extent  and  fclidity 
of  thofe  attainments  ; to  command  our  knowledge  ; and  to 
make  that  knowledge  clear  and  fubllantial.  Habits  of 
corredl  compofition  are  almoft  neceflarily  produdlive  of  pre- 
cifion  in  our  ideas,  of  perfpicuity  in  our  reafonings  ; tliey 
prevent  their  pofl'effors  from  refting  fatisfied  with  luperficial 
notions  ; and  tlicy  force  them  to  think  clofely. 

The  highell  fcientific  objcdl  to  which  the  young  can 
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be  diredled,  and  what  indeed  Ihould  form  the  laft  art  of 
education,  is  mental  philofophy,  or  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind,  that  fcience  which  teaches  us  the  laws  of  our 
mental  frame,  which  fhews  us  the  origin  of  our  various 
modes  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  how  they  operate 
upon  one  anotlier,  and  how  they  are  cultivated  or  repreffed. 
The  well  diredled  ftudy  of  it  calls  into  adlion  and  improves 
the  higheft  intelledlual  faculties  ; and  while  it  employs  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  it  fuggefts  the  befl  means  for  their 
culture,  and  the  beft  mode  of  their  diredlion.  It  enables 
us  to  trace  the  intricacies  of  our  own  hearts,  and  points  out 
the  proper  difeipline  for  their  corredlion.  It  difeovers  to 
us  the  real  excellencies  of  the  mind,  and  guides  us  in  our 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  them.  To  fuccefs  in  forming 
the  moral  and  mental  character  of  others,  it  is  more  or  Id's 
effential ; for  it  difclofes  the  nature  of  our  influence  over 
their  minds,  and  the  bell  mode  of  exercifing  it  fo  as  to 
bring  their  various  faculties  into  the  beft  adjufted  and 
moft  perfedl  ftate.  Purfued  with  proper  views,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  lays  the  beft  foundation  for  the  higheft 
degrees  of  intelledlual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement. 
“ There  are  difficulties,”  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  great 
Hartley,  “ both  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  his  works  ; 
and  thefe  difficulties  are  fometimes  fo  magnified,  as  to  lead 
to  fcepticifm,  infidelity,  or  atheifm.  Now  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  frame  and  conftitution,  appears  to  me  to  have 
a peculiar  tendency  to  leffen  thefe  difficulties  attending  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  and  to  improve  their  evidences, 
as  well  as  to  concur  with  them  in  their  determination  of 
man’s  duty  and  expectations.” 

The  beft  ground-work  for  the  purfuit  of  mental  fcience 
is,  an  accurate  judgment,  a diferiminating,  penetrating  in- 
telledl,  and  a habit  of  corredl  and  cautious  reafoning  ; and 
therefore  the  beft  preparatory  culture  of  mind  is  the  ftudy 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  and  of  natural 
philofophy.  But  habits  of  refledlion,  and  good  fenfe,  are 
all  which  is  effential  to  the  beneficial  . purfuit  of  mental 
fcience  ; and  with  thefe,  it  will  in  all  cafes  lead  to  refults 
highly  important  to  individual  welfare  and  ufefulnefs.  The 
young  in  particular  will  be  led,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  pradlical  laws  of  the  mind,  to  perceive  how  their  prc'- 
fent  condudl  affeCls  their  future  charadler  and  happinefs  ; 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  avoiding  a frivolous  em- 
ployment of  their  time  without  any  end  beyond  mere  amufe- 
ment ; to  perceive  the  impofiibility  of  indulging  in  vicious 
gratifications  without  lefi'ening  their  means  of  happinels, 
and  checking  their  progrefs  towards  excellence.  Tliey  will 
learn  how  habits  are  formed,  almoft  imperceptibly,  and, 
when  long  exercifed,  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  them  ; they  will  learn  to  conlider  the  formation  c-f 
habits,  as  requiring,  therefore,  their  utmoll  ciixumfpedlion. 
They  will  be  enabled  to  difeern  what  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  baneful,  what  ufeful ; what  means  of  happinefs 
fliould  be  regarded  as  of  primary  value,  what  Ihould  be 
regarded  as  lecondary  only.  In  fliort,  there  can  be  no 
helitation  in  affirming,  that,  next  to  the  immediate  purfuit-s 
of  religion,  to  which  the  laws  of  the  mind  diredl,  a judi- 
cious acquaintance  with  thole  laws  is  the  moft  important 
means  for  tiie  right  employment  of  that  period  of  life  ort 
which  the  happinels  of  our  exiftence  in  a great  meafure 
depends. 

Intellectual  Thini'mg,  See  TjiixKrxo. 

INTELLIGIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  being  under- 
ftood,  or  conceived,  by  the  mind. 

Philofophers  have  invented  certain  beings  which  are  purely 
intelligible,  and  only  fublift  in  the  underiianding  : fuch  are 
the  entia  rq/ioiiis,  uiitverfal  ideas,  and  otl.er  chimeras. 
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Tlie  intelligible,  or  intelleftiial  world,  is  the  idea  of  the 
world  ill  the  divine  mind,  frequently  fpoken  of  by  Male- 
branche. 

INTEMPERIES,  in  the  Galenical  and  Humoral  Patho- 
logy, the  fame  with  dyferafy,  ^v^x.^aaia,  and  the  oppolite  of 
temperament,  or  crajis.  As  health  was  fuppofed  to 

confiil  in  the  proper  temperament,  or  proportion  of  the 
four  qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moifl.  ; fo  the  inlem- 
peries,  or  difproportionate  prevalence  of  any  one  or  two  of 
thefe  qualities,  or  of  the  four  humours,  in  which  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  particularly  inherent,  was  deemed  the  origin 
of  all  difeafes  : and  according  to  the  fuppofed  predominance 
of  tnis  or  that  quality  or  humour,  each  morbid  intemperies 
received  its  name.  Thus  when  heat  or  bile  prevailed,  it  was 
called  Intemperies  carula,  or  biliofa  ; when  cold  and  phlegm, 
intemperies  frigida,  and  pituitofa  ; and  fo  on.  (See  Sennert. 
Inftit.  Medicinx,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.)  See  Humoral  Pathology, 
and  Galen. 

INTENDANT,  one  who  has  the  conduft,  infpeftion, 
and  management  of  any  thing. 

This  is  a title  frequent  among  the  French  : they  have  in- 
tendants  of  the  marine,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea-ports, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances  and  regulations 
relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  ; intendants  ^ the  finances, 
who  have  the  direftion  of  the  revenues  ; intendants  of  pro- 
vinces, who  are  appointed  by  the  king  to  take  care  of  the 
adminiilration  of  juftice,  policy,  and  finances,  in  the  pro- 
vinces ; alfo,  intendants  of  buildings,  of  houfes,  &c. 

INTENDMENT  of  Latv,  the  fenfe,  intention,  or  true 
meaning  of  the  law. 

'riie  judges  ought  to  judge  according  to  the  common  in- 
tendment or  the  law. 

Intendment  of  Crimes.  In  cafes  of  treafon,  intention 
proved  by  circumftances  is  punifiiable  as  if  it  were  put  in 
execution.  So  likewife,  if  a perfon  enter  the  houfe  in  the 
night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  : 
and  an  affault  on  the  high-way,  with  an  intent  to  commit 
burglary,  is  felony,  and  puniflied  with  tranfportation, 
33  Car.  II.  c.  I.  7 Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENSIO,  Lat.  Intenso,  Ital.  Intenfe,  in  Mufic.  In- 
tenfe  founds  are  fuch  as  are  produced  with  the  greatell  force, 
which  are  louded,  and  heard  at  the  greatell  diftance.  They 
are  fuch  founds  likewife,  as  are  produced  from  firings  of 
greateft  tenfion,  and  which,  on  that  account,  vibrate  more 
powerfully. 

INTENSION  is  a term  frequently  ufed  by  the  Greek 
and  other  ancient  writers  on  mufic  : intenfions  of  the  gravitas, 
were  the  ma'ior  harmonics  of  the  afeent,  in  the  defeending 
major  fcale  of  the  gravitas,  according  to  M.  Overend’s  Ma- 
r.ulcripts  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Inftitution,  vol.  vi.  p.  7. 
alfo,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  in  which  volumes  much  information  on 
this  curious,  but  almofi  obfolete  fubjedt,  will  be  found. 

INTENSIONE,  in  Lava,  a writ  which  lies  againfi  him 
who  enters  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  dower,  or 
tenant  for  life,  and  holds  out  him  in  the  reverfion,  or  re- 
mainder. 

Intknsione,  Ital.  ssprima  intenftone,  in  Mufic,  as  well  as 
painting,  implies  a fetch,  a fubjedt,  a firft  deiign. 

INTENSUM  Diatonu.m.  See  Di.atonic  and  Genus. 

INTENT,  in  Civil  Law,  fignifies  to  begin  or  commence 
an  action,  or  procefs. 

INTENTION, or  lNTEN.siON,in  that  judgment 

or  method  of  cure,  which  a phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from 
a due  examination  of  the  fymptoms. 

Inteniton,  in  Phyfes,  the  increafe  of  the  power,  or 
energy,  of  any  quality  ; as  heat,  cold,  &c. 

By  which  it  fiands  oppofed  to  remfj'on  ; which  fignifies 
iu  decrcale,  or  diminution. 


Intention,  in  Metaphyfes,  denotes  an  exertion  of  the 
intelledtual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour  ; when 
the  mind  with  earnefinefs  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con- 
fiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  any 
felicitation. 

The  fchoolnien  alfo  fpeak  of  terms  of  firft  and  fecond  in- 
tention. 

Intention,  a Term  of  Ftrf,  is  that  which  fignifies  a 
thing  ; the  primary  defign  of  men,  in  eftablifhing  words, 
being  to  exprefs  things,  or  the  ideas  they  have  of  things. 

Intention,  a Term  of  Second,  is  that  which  does  not  fignify 
a thing,  but  another  term,  or  fign. 

Thus,  a tree,  a man,  &c.  are  terms  of  frf  intention  ; and 
the  terms  in  rhetoric,  grammar,  &c.  as  figure,  kind,  &c. 
are  terms  of  fecond  intention. 

Intention,  Intentio,  ‘.mlxo-ir,  in  the  /Indent  Mtfc,  was 
ufed  to  denote  the  paffage  of  the  voice  from  grave  to 
acute. 

INTENTIONAL  Qualities.  See  Qualities. 

INTER  Cemem  et  I.upum,  \n  words  ufed  formerly 

in  appeals,  to  fignify  that  a crime  was  committed  in  the  twi- 
light, i.  e.  inter  diem  et  nodem,  &c.  This  part  of  a day  has 
divers  other  denominations  : thus,  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
they  call  it  mockfadoiv,  corruptly  much-fade  : and,  in  the 
north,  daylight’s  gate  ; others  fay,  betwixt  hawk  and  bu%- 
ocard. 

INTERAMNA,  or  Interamnium,  {Teramo,)  in  in- 
dent Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  fituated  in  Latium,  very 
near  Campania,  on  the  river  Nar,  which,  from  its  fource  to 
its  mouth,  ferved  as  a boundary  between  the  countries  of  the 
Sabines  and  Umbrians. 

INTERCALARY  Day,  denotes  the  odd  day  inferted 
in  the  leap  year.  See  Bissextile. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  intercalaris , of  calo, 
calare,  which  anciently  fignilied,  to  call  with  a loud  voice  : an 
intercalary  day,  among  the  Romans,  fignifying  a day  infert- 
ed between  two  other  days ; which,  for  that  reafon,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  priefts  with  a loud  voice. 

INTERCALATION.  See  Interrolation. 

INTERCAPSULARI A,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  cavities  between  the  fcapulx  and  the 
vertebrx. 

INTERCEPTED  Axis,  in  Conic  SeBions,  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  the  abfc'fj'a. 

INTERCESSION,  Intercessio,  in  Ancient 

Rome,  for  the  aft  of  a tribune  of  the  people,  or  other  ma- 
gifirate,  by'  which  he  inhibited  the  afls  of  other  magiftrates ; 
or,  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  decrees  of  the  fenate. 
Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed  by  the  tribunes  when  they 
inhibited  any'  decree  of  the  fenate,  or  law  propofed  to  the 
people.  The  general  law  of  thefe  interceffions  was,  that 
any  magiftrate  might  inhibit  the  afts  of  his  equal,  or  infe- 
rior ; but  the  tribunes  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  controlling 
the  adls  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not  be  con- 
trolled themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR,  irom  inter  nnA  cedo,  I go  between,  a 
perfon  who  prays,  expoftulates,  or  intercedes,  in  behalf  of 
another. 

In  the  Roman  law,  interceflbr  w'as  the  name  of  an  officer, 
whom  the  governors  of  provinces  appointed  principally  to 
raife  taxes,  and  other  duties. 

Interce-ssor  is  alfo  a term  heretofore  applied  to  fuch  bi- 
fhops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a fee,  adminiftered  the  bi- 
fiiopric,  till  a fucceflbr  to  the  deceafed  bifiiop  had  been  elect- 
ed. See  Bishop. 

The  third  council  of  Cartha'>e  calls  thefe  inierventors. 
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INTERCIDENT  Pulse,  a term  ufed  by  medical 
writers  toexprefs  a fort  of  pulfe,  in  which  between  two  re- 
gular ftrokes  there  is  perceived  a third  irregular. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  or  Intercolumnation, 
in  ArchUeHure , fignifies  the  fpace  between  two  columns. 
See  the  plan  of  Bajilic,  in  Plate  Architedure. 

Vitruvius  calls  it  interccliimnium  ; which,  according  to 
that  author,  is  of  five  kinds  : viz.  picnof^yle.  A,  one  diame- 
ter and  a half ; S[jlyl(i  B,  two  diameters  ; eujlyle,  C,  two  and 
a quarter  diameters,  which  is  the  moit  graceful ; iliajlyh,  D, 
three  diameters  ; and  arsojlyk,  E,  four  diameters  ; which 
fee  explained  under  their  proper  heads,  Picxostvle,  &c. 
The  intercolumniation,  or  fpace  between  the  columns  to  tha 
arcade  F,  is  feven  and  a half  diameters ; and  the  interco- 
Inmniation  wherein  there  is  a fpace,  G,  of  only  one  half  a 
diameter,  is  called  coupling  columns,  an  iiu'ention  alcribed 
to  the  moderns. 

From  a medium,  fome  authors  have  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing proportions  ; in  the  Tufean  order,  the  intercolumniation, 
is  to  be  four  diameters  of  the  body  of  the  column  below  ; in 
the  Doric,  three  ; in  the  Ionic,  two  ; in  the  Corinthian,  two 
one  quarter  ; and  in  the  Compofite,  one  and  a half. 

INTEllCOMMONING  is  when  the  commons  of  two 
manors  lie  together,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  have,  time 
cut  of  mind,  caufed  their  cattle  to  feed  promifeuoufly  in 
each. 

INTERCOSTALES,  in  Anatotny,  the  mufcles  which 
fill  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  and  are  arranged  in  two 
firata,  diftingiiiflied  by  the  epithets  of  external  ax\A  internal. 
This  region  of  the  body  includes  alfo  the  levatores  coftarum 
and  triangularis  iterni. 

The  intercollal  mufcles  (intercoftiens)  confift  of  two 
thin  mufcular  planes  in  each  of  the  intercollal  intervals,  hav- 
ing their  fibres  difpofed  obliquely',  and  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  ribs,  which  bound  thefe  fpaces. 

The  external  intercojlal  mufcles  are  attached  by  their  upper 
edges  to  the  outer  border  of  the  lower  margins  of  the  ribs, 
by  means  of  tendinous  and  fleflty  fibres.  Their  fibres  are 
direfted  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  ; and  they  are  at- 
tached below  by  an  infertion  exaclly  refembling  the  former 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  fucceediiig  rib.  Various  blood- 
veffels  and  nerves  penetrate  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
trunk.  Their  origin  begins  at  that  part  of  the  rib  which  is 
articulated  to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  vertebra,  and  is 
continued  towards  the  front  as  far  as  the  jundlion  of  the 
bone  with  the  cartilage : beyond  this  point  the  intervals  of 
the  cartilages  are  filled  with  their  aponeurotic  fibres,  which 
have  fimilar  attachments  and  direftion  to  the  external  inter- 
coftal  mufcles. 

As  the  fibres  of  thefe  external  intercollal  mufcles  pafs 
from  above  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  they  form 
towards  the  front  acute  angles  with  the  upper  and  obtufe 
angles  with  the  lower  ribs.  The  pofterior  fibres  are  more 
oblique  than  the  anterior.  The  llratum  placed  under  the 
firft  rib,  between  it  and  the  fecond,  is  called  the  firll  inter- 
collal mufcle  ; and  thofe  of  the  following  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  fucceed,  the  fecond,  third, 
&c.  to  the  eleventh. 

The  external  intercollal  mufcles  are  covered  on  their  outer 
furfaces  by  moll  of  the  broad  mufcles  of  the  trunk,  as  the 
two  peftorals,  obliquus  externus  abdonainis,  ferratus  anticus, 
and  the  ferrati  pollici  ; and  in  fome  degree  behind  by  the 
facrolumbalis  and  longiffimus  dorfi.  They  correfpond  on  the 
internal  furface  to  the  internal  intercollals,  from  w’hich  they 
are  partly  feparated  by  the  intercollal  veffels  and  nerves. 
Near  the  vertebral  column  they  are  covered  by  the  pleura. 

The  internal interc(^lal  mufcles  exactly  refemble  the  former 


in  fituation,  attachments,  and  number.  They  commence 
behind  at  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  extend  in  front  to 
the  ends  of  the  cartilages.  They  are  attached  to  the  inner 
borders  of  the  edges  of  the  ribs  ; and  their  fibres  proceed 
in  an  oblique  courfe  from  above  downwards  and  back- 
wards, fo  as  to  decuffate  thofe  of  the  external  ftratum. 
They  form  thinner  llrata  than  the  external  intercollab» 
are  more  tendinous,  have  their  fibres  lefs  oblique  and  con- 
fequently  rather  Ihorter.  Sometimes  a fafciculus  of  one 
or  two  of  the  internal  iniercoflals  paffes  over  one  rib 
to  be  fixed  into  the  fecond.  Thefe  are  very  irregular  ia 
number,  fize,  and  fituation,  and  do  not  require  a feparate 
defeription : they  have  however  been  noticed  as  dillindt 

mufcles  by  the  name  of  fuhcnjlales. 

As  the  external  intercollals  only  reach  to  the  ends  of  the 
bony  portions  of  the  ribs,  and  the  internal  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  angles,  a fmall  part  of  the  intercollal  intervals 
in  front  and  behind  is  filled  only  by  a fingle  llratum  of 
fibres  ; but  the  remaining  and  largeil  part  is  clofed  by  two 
layers. 

The  internal  intercollal  mufcles  are  covered  by  the  ex- 
ternal, from  which  they  are  partly  feparated  by  the  veffels 
and  nerves  of  the  fame  name.  Where  the  former  end  in 
front,  the  latter  are  covered  bv  the  thin  aponeurofis  already 
deferibed.  They  are  lined  on  the  infide  by  the  pleura. 

The  levatores  coftarum  (les  tranfverfo-co (liens)  are  fmall, 
thin,  and  flat  fafciculi  of  a radiated  form,  placed  behind 
the  external  intercollals,  from  which  they  are  very  diflincl. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  as  each  rib  has  one.  Each  of 
thefe  mufcles  has  an  aponeurotic  origin  from  the  apex  of 
the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  correfponding  dorfal  vertebra, 
or  from  the  ligament  connedling  the  rib  to  that  procefs  ; 
its  fibres  pafs  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and, 
growing  broader,  are  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
rib  immediately  below.  The  levator  of  the  firll  rib  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  feventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra, that  of  the  fecond  from  the  correfponding  procefs  of 
the  firll  dorfal  vertebra,  and  lo  on  to  the  twelfth.  They  in- 
creafe  in  fize  regularly  from  above  downwards. 

Befides  thefe,  each  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  lower  ribs 
has  a longer  fafciculus,  ariling  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
of  the  fecond  vertebra  above  it.  Thefe  are  called  levatores  lon- 
giores,  to  dillinguilh  them  from  the  former,  which  are  named 
breviores.  Theyhave  thin  tendinous  origins  from  the  tranf- 
verfe proceffes,  pafs  over  the  ribs  immediately  below  thefe 
proceffes,  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  borders  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ribs : thus  the  firll  levator  longior,  ariling  from  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  feventh  dorfal  vertebra,  is  fixed  to 
the  ninth  rib. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  placed  between  the  external  intercollals 
and  the  facrolumbalis  and  longiffimus  dorfi. 

T\\q  triangularis  (llerno-collalis,  llerno-collien)  is  a 

very  thin  flattened  llratum,  of  a triangular  figure,  placed 
behind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  It  is  fixed  to  the  polle- 
nor  part  of  the  edges  of  ihe  enliform  cartilage,  and  of  the 
fecond  bone  of  the  llernnm,  as  high  as  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  rib,  by  aponeurotic  fibres,  v,  hich  cover  a confider- 
able  portion  of  the  mufcle.  The  fleffiy  fibres,  diredled 
outwards  and  upwards,  and  more  oblique  as  they  are  nearer 
to  the  upper  part,  form  at  firll  a continuous  broad  layer, 
and  then  divide  into  feparate  portions  attached  by  thin  apo- 
neurofes  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  ribs.  It  is 
continuous  below  with  the  tranfverfiis  abdominis  ; c''rre- 
fponds  in  front  to  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lall  true  i ibs,  to 
the  internal  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  to  the  mammary  veffels  ; 
and  behind  to  the  pleura,  and  for  a fmall  fpace  to  the 
diaphragm. 
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The  motions  produced  by  the  mufcles  in  this  region  are 
the  elevation  and  depreflion  of  the  ribs,  which  coincide  with 
iiifpiration  and  exfpiration.  The  agents  of  elevation  are  the 
levatores  and  iiitercollal  mufcles,  befides  other  auxiliary 
powers.  The  former,  fixed  to  the  tranfverfc  procefies, 
which  are  immoveable,  can  obvioufly  exert  their  action 
only  on  the  ribs,  which  they  elevate  and  carry  outwards. 
Thus  they  increafe  the  tranfvcrfe  diameter  of  the  cheft,  par- 
ticularly at  its  lower  part,  where,  on  one  hand,  the  mufcles 
are  much  ftronger,  and  on  the  other,  in  confequence  of  the 
greater  mobility  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  refinance  to  be 
overcome  is  much  lefs.  The  aftion  of  the  intercoftals  in 
elevating  the  ribs  is  much  favoured  by  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  bones.  They  pofi'efs 
but  little  power  of  motion,  and  therefore  form  a fixed 
point,  to  which  the  others  can  be  elevated.  They  are  more- 
over dill  further  fixed,  particularly  in  deep  infpirations,  by 
the  fcaleni,  which  may  carry  them  in  a flight  degree  up- 
wards. Both  llrata,  although  the  direidions  of  their 
fibres  are  fo  different,  adl  equally  as  elevators  : in  faft,  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  chell  is  fixed,  the  lower  portion  mull 
be  moved  by  thefe  powers.  In  great  infpirations,  other 
mufcles  attached  to  the  cheft,  as  the  pedorales,  ferrati,  &c. 
aflift  the  levatores  and  intercoftal  mufcles  in  elevating  and 
turning  outwards  the  ribs. 

The  deprefiion  of  the  ribs,  or  their  reftoration  from  the 
elevated  to  their  former  ftate,  is  nearly  a paflive  motion  : 
it  depends,  in  the  firlt  place,  on  the  relaxation  of  the  ele- 
vating powers,  and  then  on  the  elafticity  of  the  cartilages 
connedled  to  the  fternum.  Thefe  are  twifted  in  the  atl  of 
elevation,  and  immediately  recover  ihemfelves  when  this 
force  ceafes  to  act.  When  the  deprefiion  is  more  con- 
fiderable,  as  in  coughing,  in  difficult  expeftorations,  in 
fneezing,  cafes  in  which  a ftrong  exfpiration  is  required  for 
the  purpofe  of  expelling  much  air  from  the  cheft,  an  adfive 
power  is  exerted  for  drawing  down  the  ribs.  The  triangu- 
laris fterni,  which  has  its  fixed  point  in  the  fternum,  de- 
prefies  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs.  The  abdominal 
mufcles  fix  below  the  loofe  edges  of  the  falfe  ribs,  which 
thus  become  a fixed  point  to  which  the  other  ribs  may  be 
deprefied  by  the  intercoftal  mufcles.  Thus  the  latter  mul- 
cles  are  elevators  or  depreftbrs,  according  as  the  fixed  point 
is  above  or  below.  Moreover,  the  quadratus  liimborum 
holds  down  firmly  the  laft  rib  ; and  bears  the  fame  relation 
to  that  bone  in  great  exfpirations,  winch  the  fcaleni  do  to 
the  two  firft  ribs  in  deep  infpirations.  The  ferratus 
inferior  poflicus  affifts  the  abdominal  mufcles  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions. 

The  intercoftal  mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  feem  to  form 
an  exception  to  that  general  law  of  the  voluntary  mufcles, 
by  virtue  of  which,  any  mufcle  after  long  exercile  goes  into 
a ftate  of  fatigue,  requiring  for  the  reparation  of  its  power 
an  intermifiion  of  action,  which  may  be  particularly  ob- 
ferved  in  fleep.  Now  the  motions  of  the  cheft,  beginning 
and  ending  with  life,  arc  never  interrupted.  This  exception 
is  only  apparent  ; each  contraftion  is  fucceeded  by  a pro- 
portionate relaxation,  fo  that  the  time  ot  inactivity  ol  the 
peCloral  mufcles  equals  that  of  their  activr  (late.  More- 
over, the  diaphragm  and  intercoftals  mutually  fupply  each 
other’s  places  : both  are  faid  to  be  employed  in  iiifpiration, 
but  fometimes  one  and  fometimes  the  others  are  more  ac- 
tively concerned  ; fo  that  we  may  confid  r them  in  fome 
degree  as  alternately  afting  and  refting.  The  intercoftals 
appear  to  be  tlie  moit  concerned  during  fleep,  and  the 
diaphragm  in  the  waking  ftate.  Indeed  a conliderable  con- 
traction of  the  latter,  in  fome  meafure,  oppofes  that  of  the 
lower  ii.tercollals,  fiucc  it  tends  to  contra^  the  lower  cir- 
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cumference  of  the  elieft  which  the  others  enlarge,  Tl  e 
two  llrata  of  the  intercoftals  may  contraft  feparately  ; thus 
one  may  reft  while  the  other  is  employed.  Laftly,  the  leva- 
tores may  alternate  with  the  latter  mufcles  : thus,  although 
the  motions  of  the  cheft  are  conftant,  their  agents,  like  all 
the  other  mufcles  of  the  animal  life,  may  be  fubjefted  to 
the  law  of  intermifiion  of  aCtion.  Hence,  if  refpiration  is 
conliderably  hurried,  and  all  the  infpiratory  mufcles  are 
brought  into  aftion,  they  are  afteCled  with  a real  laflitude, 
and  at  laft  cannot  contraft  without  difficulty.  In  running, 
where  the  blood  is  carried  in  great  abundance  to  the  heart, 
and  mull  pafs  quickly  through  the  cheft,  we  foon  lofe  breath ; 
which  is  merely  experiencing  a difficulty  in  contradling  the 
tired  mufcles  of  infpiration.  Refpiration  is  then  inter- 
rupted, as  locomotion  would  be  by  a fatigued  ftate  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  lower  extremities  ; and  this  may  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  produce  a real  immobility  of  the  infpiratory  mufcles,, 
a ftate,  which  though  not  dangerous  in  other  inftances,  as 
in  the  organs  of  locomotion  for  example,  is  fatal  in  the  refpi- 
ratory  mufcles  as  it  fufpends  breathing.  Examples  of  ani- 
mals, and  even  of  men  falling  fuddenly  dead  after  great  ex- 
ertions in  running,  are  not  extremely  rare.  Death  occurs  in 
thefe  inftances,  as  when  the  phrenic  nerve  or  the  fpinal  marrow 
is  divided.  Thofe  affedlions  of  the  cheft,  in  which  refpira- 
tion  is  hurried  for  a certain  time,  occafion  at  laft  a real  laflitude 
of  the  peftoral  mufcles  ; and  the  difficulty  of  breatliing 
produced  by  this  tired  ftate  of  the  moving  organs,  fucceeding 
to  that  produced  by  the  difeafe  itfelf,  prolongs  the  painful 
fenfation  of  fuffocation.  We  mull  diftinguifh,  in  thefe  cafes, 
what  belongs  to  the  lung,  from  that  which  arifes  from  the 
mufcles.  After  certain  hyfterical  attacks,  in  which  the  dia- 
phragm and  intercoftal  mufcles  have  been  violently  agitated, 
a real  fenfe  of  fatigue  is  experienced  in  the  cheft,  which  can 
only  be  moved  with  difficulty,  and  not  to  a fufficient  extent 
for  the  production  of  loud  founds,  a phenomenon  which  may 
be  obferved  alfo  after  exc-tion  in  running.  The  mufcles 
require  reft  before  they  can  expel  air  in  a quantity  capable  of 
producing  ftrong  and  diftinft  founds.. 

IxTERCOsTALEs  ArUrid:,  arteries  which  run  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  ribs  : the  iniercoftales  venae  are  veins  corre- 
fponding  to  thofe.  See  Artery  and  Vein. 

In'tercostale.s  Nervi,  are  the  branches  of  the  fpinal 
marrow  in  the  back,  which  accompany  thefe  ai’teries  and 
veins.  The  epithet  intercojlaks  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to 
the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  See  Nerve. 

TNl'ERCUS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers,  to 
exprefs  that  iort  of  dropfy  more  ufiially  called  an  anafarca. 

INTERDICT,  a ccnlnre  inflicted  by  a pope,  or  bifiiop, 
fufpending  the  prielts  from  their  functions,  and  depriving 
the  p.'ople  of  the  ufe  of  facraments,  divine  fervice,  and 
Cliriftian  burial. 

In  common  law,  interdicl  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  in  the  canon  law  ; where  it  is  defined  to  be,  “ cen- 
fura  eccleliaftica  prohibens  adm.iniftralionem  divinorum.” 

Interdict  is  moll  properly  underftood  of  a general  ex- 
communication  of  a country,  or  city,  as  appears  by  the 
Decretals.  See  Excommunication. 

Tiiere  i.s  a local  and  a perfonal  interdi£l  : where  thefe  two 
are  joire  he  intcrdiA  is  laid  to  be  mixed. 

This  puniftiment,  as  well  as  geneial  excommunications, 
were  but  littl-  known  ti  I the  time  of  pope  Gregory  VII. 
In  the  year  1169,  pope  Alexander  III.  put  all  England 
under  an  interdict,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform  any 
part  of  divine  fervice,  except  the  baptizing  of  infants, 
taking  confeffion,  and  giving  abfolutiou  te  dying  peni- 
tents. 

In  excommunicating  a prince,  all  his  adherents,  that  is, 
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his  fubjefts  who  retain  their  allegiance,  are  excommunicated, 
find  the  whole  country  is  put  under  an  interdift.  In  the 
reign  of  king  John,  the  kingdom  of  England  lay  under  a 
paj>al  interdidt,  for  above  fix  years  together  : it  began  A.  D. 
1 208. 

In  imitation  of  the  popes,  the  bifliops  alfo  foon  began  to 
interdidl ; and  it  became  a common  thing  for  a city,  or 
town,  to  be  excommunicated  for  the  fake  of  a fingle  perfon 
whom  they  undertook  to  flielter ; but  this  feverity  was  found 
to  have  fuch  ill  effects,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  mode- 
rate it- 

An  interdidt  is  denounced,  and  taken  off  again,  with  the 
fame  formalities  as  an  excommunication. 

Interdicts,  in  the  Roman  Law,  certain  formulae  of 
words  by  which  the  praetor,  when  the  poffeffion  of  any 
thing  was  contelted  between  many,  ordered  or  forbade  fome- 
tliing  to  be  done  with  it,  till  the  right  or  property  Ihould 
be  legally  determined. 

Which  formulae  were  called  interdidts,  becaufe  they  re- 
lated to  the  poffeffion  of  the  thing  in  the  interim,  or  till  the 
ri  ght  was  afeertained. 

O . - , . 

They  had  three  kinds  of  interdidts,  prohibitory,  rejlitutory, 
and  exhihitory.  Prohibitory,  were  thofe  by  which  the  judges 
forbade  any  one  to  vex  another  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  thing 
legally  belonging  to  him.  Rejlitutory  were  thofe  by  which 
the  judges  appointed  any  one,  who  had  been  expelled  out  of 
his  ellate  to  be  repoffeffed,  before  his  right  was  legally  afeer- 
tained ; and  this  was  the  fame  with  what  they  called  the  re- 
integrant. Exhibitory  were  thofe  by  which  any  thing  ia  dif- 
pute  was  ordered  to  be  exhibited  ; as  a teftament,  &c. 

There  was  alfo  a fecond  divifion  of  interdidts  ; ’ui%.  into 
adipifeenda,  retinenda,  and  recuperanda  : the  flrff  tending  to 
the  acquiring  a new  poffeffion,  as  the  interdiB  quorum  bonorum, 
&c.,  the  fecond  to  the  keeping  an  old  one  till  it  was  farther 
determined,  as  the  uti  pojfidetis,  &c.,  the  laft  to  the  recovering 
one  loft,  Tisundevi,  &c. 

INTERDICTION^  Water  and  /'/Ve,  a fentence  anci- 
ently pronounced  againft  fucli  as,  for  fome  crime,  were  to  be 
baniftied. 

They  were  not  diredtly  adjudged  to  banifhment  ; but  by 
giving  order,  that  nobody  fhould  receive  them,  but  deny 
them  jire  and  ‘ivater,  they  were  condemned,  as  it  were,  to 
a civil  death  : and  this  they  called  hgitimum  e.xilium.  Livy. 
See  Exile. 

INTEREST,  a fum  of  money  reckoned  for  the  loan 
and  forbearance  of  fome  other  fum,  lent  for,  or  due  at,  a 
certain  time,  according  to  fome  certain  rate. 

The  fum  lent,  or  forborn,  is  called  principal,  becaufe 
it  is  the  fum  that  procreates,  the  intereft,  or  from  which  the 
inlereft  is  reckoned. 

Intereft  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Interest,  fimpk,  is  that  counted  from  the  principal  only. 

Let/)  reprefent  the  principal,  « the  number  of  years  or 
parts  of  a year,  r the  intereft  of  i/.  for  a year,  and  m the 
amount  of  the  principal/)  for  the  time  n at  the  rate  r ; and 
fince  the  amount  of  il.  for  one  year  is  i -|-  r,  the  amount 
of  1/.  for  « years,  muft  be  i n r •,  the  intereft  of  the 
principal  p at  the  rate  rin  n years  muft  be^n  r ; and  iJ.  : 

I n r -.i  p : p p n r — m the  amount  : from  this  general 
theorem  we  can  eafily  deduce  problems  for  refolving  all  the 
cafes  that  occur  in  fnnple  intereft. 

Prob.  I . — Having  any  principal  fum,  and  time,  and  rate 
of  intereft  given,  to  find  the  amount  ■.  m = p p n r = 
p X 1 -j-  n r ; we  ffiall  have  this  rule  : multiply  the  intereft 
of  1/.  for  a year  by  the  given  number  of  years.  Add  unity 
.to  the  product  and  multiply  the  fum  by  the  given  principal  ; 
ijlffs  fecond  produdl  will  be  the  amount  required.  E-  g> 


what  fum  will  567/.  I or.  amount  to  in  nine  years  at  J per  eent. 
per  annum  ? klere  p — 567.5,  « = 9,  and  r = .05  ; there- 
fore ni  = /)  X I + « r = 567.5  X I + .45  = 822.875  = 
822/.  iqs.  6d.  Or  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  amount  of 
one  penny  at  5 per  cent,  fimple  intereft  in  1780  years; 
p = id.,  n — 1780,  and  r = .05,  therefore  m — i x 
I -f  89  = 90  r/.  = qs.  6J. 

If  the  time  given  does  not  con  fill  of  whole  years  the  frac- 
tional part  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  decimal  parts  of  a 
year. 

Prob.  2. — Having  the  amount  of  any  principal  at  a given 
rate  in  a given  time,  to  find  the  principal  ; it  appears. 


from  the  theorem,  m = p x i + n r,  that  p = ; 

I -f*  /?  r 

/.  e.  divide  the  amount  by'  the  produft  of  the  time  and  intereft 
of  i/.  for  ay'ear  with  unity  added  to  it.  E.  g.  what  principal 
will  amount  to  822/.  I7r.  6d.  in  nine  y'ears  at  j per  cent,  pet- 
annum  ? Here  w = 822/.  \qs.6d.or  822.875,  n,  r as 

, r , r 822.875 

before;  therefore = 

i nr  1 -p  .45 


567.5,  or  567/.  icr. 


Prob.  3 — Having  the  amount  of  a given  principal  at  a 
given  rate,  to  find  the  number  of  y'ears.  From  the  theo- 
rem we  eafily  deduce,  by  tranfpolition  and  divifion,  n = 


wz.  fubtraift  the  principal  from  the  amount,  and 

P P 

divide  the  remainder  by  the  produdf  of  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft of  i/.  for  a year.  E.g.  in  what  time  will  567/.  loj. 

m — p 

amount  to  8 2 2/.  i qs.  od.  at  5 per  cent . per  annum  ?n—  — 


822.875  - 567-5 


^SS-ZIS 

^8-375 


P<^ 


2^-375  . , . . . 

Prob.  4. — Having  the  amount  of  a given  principal  in  a 
given  time,  to  find  the  rate,  and  confequently  the  intereft 

ter  eent.  From  the  theorem  we  eafily'  derive  r = — — -* 

.. 

;.  e.  fubtraft  the  principal  from  the  amount,  and  di- 
vide by  the  product  of  the  principal  into  the  number 
of  years ; e.  g.  at  what  rate  per  cent,  will  567/.  lOr. 

amount  to  822/.  \qs.  6d.  in  nine  years  ? Here  = 

pn 


= .OJ  : and,  therefore,  the 

5107.5  5107.5 

intereft  is  ^ per  cent. 

Prob.  5. — The  annual  intereft  of  any'  principal  p at  the 
rate  r,  is  p r ; i.  e.  multiply  the  principal  by  the  intereft  of 
i/.  for  a year,  e.g.  the  intereft  of  q^l.  for  one  year  at  3 per 
cent,  is  75  x .03  = 2.25  = 2/.  5^.  The  intereft  of  157/. 
I7r.  6d.  at  5 per  cent,  is  157.875  (reducing  the  17s.  Cd.  to 
decimals  of  a pound)  x .05  = 7-89375  = "/h  to\d. 
The  intereft  of  any  principal  p at  the  rate  r for  n years,  is 
pr  n ,-  obtained  by  multiplying  the  principal,  rate,  and  num- 
ber of  y'cars. 

The  daily  intereft  is  found  by  dividing  the  annual  intereft 
by  365  ; thus  .05,  being  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one 
y-ear  at  5 per  cent.,  divided  by  365,  the  quotient  will  be 
.OCO1369,  See.  which  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one 


.03 

day  at  tlie  fame  rate.  And  = .0000821  is  the  intereft 

^ 365 

of  one  pound  for  one  day,  at  3 per  cent,  per  annum.  Tlie  in- 
tereft for  one  day,  at  any  rate,  being  thus  found,  that  intereft 
multiplied  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  gives  the  intereft  of  one 
pound  fi  r any  number  ol  days  ; and  thus  the  following  table 
of  fimple  intereft  for  any  r.uniber  of  days  is  eafily  m.ulo. 

6 A Table 


INTEREST.  ' 

A Table 

Of  Simple  Inlercft. — The  Intercfl;  of  One  Pound  for  any  Number  of  Days,  &c. 


c 

•< 

3 per  cent. 

3 } per  cent 

•1  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 

5 per  cent. 

iDavs. 

0 

3 per  cent. 

3^-  per  cent. 

4 per  cent.' 

4 4 per  cent 

5 per  cent. 

0 

] 

.0000,82  I 

.0000,958 

.0001,095 

.0001,232 

.0001,369 

1 

51 

.0041,917 

.0048,904 

.0055,890 

.0062,876 

.0069,863 

5’ 

2 

.0001,641 

.0001,916 

.0002,191 

.0002,465 

.0002,739 

2 

52 

.0042,739 

.0049,863 

.0056,986 

.0064,109 

.0071,232 

52 

3 

.0002,465 

.0002,876 

.0003,287 

.0003,698 

.0004,109 

3 

53 

.0043,561 

.0050,821 

.0058,082 

.0065,342 

.0072,602 

53 

^j*ocoj  j2o  y 

.0003,835 

.0004,383 

.0004,93  • 

.ooo5’3479 

4 

54 

•0044,383 

.005  1,780 

.0059,178 

.0066,575 

.0073,972 

54 

5 

.0004,109 

.0004,794 

.0005,479 

.0006,164 

.0006,849 

5 

55 

.0045,205 

.0052,739 

.0060,274 

.0067,808 

.0075,342 

55 

C 

.0004,93  j 

.0005,753 

.0006,575 

.0007,397 

.0008,219 

6 

5^^ 

.0046,027 

.0053,698 

.0061,309 

.0069,041 

.0076,712 

56 

7 

.0005,753 

.0006,7  1 2 

.0007,671 

.0008,630 

.0009,589 

7 

57 

.0046,849 

.0054,657 

.0062,465 

.0070,274 

.0078,082 

57 

8 

.0006,575 

.0007,67  1 

.0008,767 

.0009,863 

.0010,958 

8 

5« 

.0047,671 

.0055,616 

.0063,561 

.007 1,506 

.0079,452 

58 

9 

.0007,397 

.0008,630 

.0009,863 

.001 1,095 

.0012,328 

9 

59 

.0048,493 

.0056,575 

.0064,657 

.0072,739 

.0080,821 

59 

10 

.0008,219 

.0009,589 

.0010,958 

.0012,328 

.001 3,698 

10 

60 

.0049,315 

•o°57o34 

.0065,753 

.0073,972 

.0082,191 

60 

1 1 

.0009,041 

.0010,547 

.001 2,054 

.001 3,561 

.0015,068 

1 1 

61 

.0050,137 

.0058,493 

.0066,849 

.0075,205 

•0083,561 

61 

I 2 

.0009,863 

.001  1,506 

.0013,150 

.0014,794 

.0016,438 

1 2 

62 

.0050,958 

.0059,452 

.0067,945 

.0076,438 

.0084,93  ' 

62 

13 

.0010,684 

.CO  1 2,465 

.0014,246 

.0016,027 

.0017,808 

«3 

63 

.0051,780 

.0060,41 1 

.0069.041 

.0077,67 1 

.0086,301 

63 

14 

.00 1 1,506 

.0013,424 

.0015,342 

.0017,26c 

.00 19,178 

14 

64 

.0052,602 

.0061,369 

.0070,137 

.0078,904 

.0087,671 

6^ 

15 

.0012,328 

.0014,383 

.0016,438 

.0018,493 

.0020,547 

15 

65 

.0053,424 

.0062,328 

.0071,232 

.0080,137 

.0089,041 

65 

16 

.0013,150 

.0015,342 

.0017,530 

.0019,726 

.0021,917 

16 

66 

•0054,246 

.0063,287 

.0072,328 

.0081,369 

.0090,41 1 

6(J 

^7 

.0013,9721.0016,301 

.0018,630 

.0020,958 

.0023,287 

17 

67 

.0055,068 

.0064,246 

.0073,424 

.0082,602 

.0091,780 

67 

iiS 

•0014,794 

.0017,260 

.0019,726 

.0022,191 

.0024,657 

18 

68 

•0055,89c 

.0065,205 

.0074,520 

.0083,835 

.0093,150 

68 

»9 

.0015,616.0018,219 

.0020,821 

.0023,424 

.0026,027 

19 

69 

.0056,712 

.0066,164 

.0075,616 

.0085,068 

.0094,520 

69 

2C 

.0016,438 

.0019,178 

.0021,917 

.0024,657 

.0027,397 

20 

70 

•o°57t534 

.0067,1 23 

.0076,712 

.0086,301 

.0095,890 

70 

2 I 

.0017,260 

•0020,137 

.0023,013 

.0025,890 

.0028,767 

21 

71 

.0058,356 

.0068,082 

.0077,808 

.0087,534 

.0097,260 

7 ‘1 

22 

.0018,082 

.0021,095 

.0024,109 

.0027,123 

.0030,137 

22 

72 

.0059,178 

.0069,041 

.0078,904 

.0088,767 

.0098,630 

72 

23i 

.0018,904 

.0022,054 

.0025,205 

.0028,356 

.003 1, 806 

^3 

73 

.0060,000 

.0070,000 

.0080,000 

.0090,000 

.0100,000 

73 

24' 

.0019,726 

.0023,013 

.0026,301 

.0029,580 

.0032,876 

24 

74 

.0060,821 

.0070,958 

.0081,095 

.0091,232 

.0101,369 

74 

25 

.0020,547 

.0023,972 

.0027,397 

.0030,821 

.0034,246 

25 

75|.oo6i,643 

.0071,917 

.0082,191 

.0092,465 

.0102,739 

75 

26 

.0021,369 

.0024,931 

.0028,493 

.0032,054 

.0035,616 

26 

761.0062,465 

.0072,876 

.0083,287 

.0093,698 

.0104,100 

76 

27, 

.0022,191 

.0025,890 

.0029.589 

.0033,287 

.0036,986  27 

77 

.0063,287 

•0073 >835 

.0084,383 

.0094,93  1 

.0105,479 

77 

2S 

.0023,013 

• 002())S.£|.Q 

.0034,520 

.0038,556 

28 

78 

.0064,109 

.0074,794 

.0085,479 

.0096,164 

.0106,849 

7f^ 

2y 

.0033, 835'. 0027, ScS 

.0031,780 

•oo3Jt753 

.0039,726 

29 

79 

.0064,93 1 

■°°75>753 

.0086,575 

.0097,397 

.0108,2 19 

79 

30, 

.0024,657  .0028,767 

.0032,876 

.0036,986 

.0041,095 

30 

80 

.0065,753 

.0076,712 

.0087,671 

.0098,630 

.0109,589 

Sc 

3' 

.0025,47910029,726 

•0033,972 

.0038,219 

.0042,465 

3' 

81 

.0066,575 

.0077,671 

.0088,767 

.0199,86:? 

.01 10,958 

Si 

32 

.0026,30 1 '.0030,684 

.0035,068 

.0039,452 

.0043,835 

32 

82 

.0067,397 

.0078,630 

.0089,863 

.0101,095 

.oil  2,328 

82 

33 

.0027,123 

.0031,643 

.0036,164 

.0040,684 

.0045,205 

33 

83 

.0068,2 19 

.0079,589 

.0090,958 

.0102,328 

.0113,698 

34 

.0027,945 

.0032,602 

.0037,260 

.0041,917 

.0046,575 

34 

84 

.0069,041 

.0080,547 

.0092,054 

.0103, ij6i 

.01 15,068 

84 

35 

.0028,767 

.0033,561 

.0038,356 

.0043,150 

.0047,545 

35 

85 

.0069,863 

.0081,506 

.0093,150 

.0104,794 

.01 16,438 

^5 

3^> 

.0020,589.0034,520 

.0039,452 

.0044,383 

.0049,315 

86 

.0070.684 

.0082,465 

.0094,246 

.0106,027 

.0117,808 

86 

37;.oo3o,4ir 

.0035,479 

.0040,547 

.0045,616 

.0050,68437 

87 

.007 1,506 

.0083,424 

.0095,342 

.0107,260 

.OH9J178 

87 

38.ooji,232  .oo_^6,4j8 

.0041,643 

.0046,849 

.0052,05438 

88 

.0072,328 

.0084,383 

.0096,438 

.oiq8,493 

.01 2’Q,547 

88 

30.0032,0541.0037,397 

.0042.739 

.0048,082 

.0053,424139 

89 

.0073,150 

.0085,342 

•o°97>534 

.0109,726 

.0121,917 

.89 

40.0032,876.0038,356 

•0043,835 

.0049,315 

.0054,794 

40 

90 

.0073,972 

.0086,301 

.0098,630 

.oj 10,958 

.0123,287 

90 

4>| 

.0033,6981.0039,315 

.0044,931 

.0050,547 

.0056,164 

4> 

91 

•ooy  *|.jy 

.0087,260 

.0099,736 

.oil  2,191 

.0124,657 

91 

42! 

.0034,520.0040,274 

.0046,027 

.0051,780 

•0057,534 

42 

92 

.0075,616 

.0088,219 

.0100,82 1 

.0113,424 

.01 26,027 

92 

43! 

T^l 

5’o4^ 

.0041,232 

.0047,1 23 

.0053,013 

.0058,904 

4.^ 

93 

.0076,438 

.0089,178 

.0101,917 

.01 14,657 

.0127,397 

93 

44 

.0036, 164 

.0042,191 

.0048,219 

.0054,246 

.0060,274 

4-4 

94 

.0077,26c 

.0090,137 

.0103,013 

.01  15,890 

.01 28,767 

9d 

45 

.0036,986 

.0043,150 

.0049,315 

•oo55>479 

.0061,643 

45 

95 

.0078,082 

.0091,095 

.0104,109 

.01 17,123 

.0130,137 

95 

46 

.0037,808 

.0044,009 

.0050,41 1 

.0056,712 

.0063,01 3 

4f> 

96 

.0078,904 

.0092,054 

.0105,205 

.0118,356 

.013 1,506 

96 

47 

.0038,630 

.0045,06(8 

.005 1,506 

.0057,945 

.0064,383 

47 

97 

.0079,726 

.0093,013 

.0106,301 

.011.9,589 

.0132,876 

97 

4^' 

.0039,452 

.0046,027 

.0052,602 

.0059,1 78 

.00651754 

4^- 

98 

.0080,547 

.0093,972 

.0107,397 

.01 20,82 1 

.0134,246 

98 

3<. 

.0040,274 

.0046,986 

.oo53,69,‘' 

.0060,41 1 

.0067,1 23 

49 

9<-> 

.0081,369 

.0094,93 ' 

.0108,493 

.01 23,054 

.0135,616 

99 

5« 

.0041,095 

•o°47.945| 

.0054,794 

.ooO  1 ,643 

.0068,493 

50 

IOC 

0082,191 

.0095,890 

.0109,589 

•0123,287 

.0136,986 

100 

INTEREST. 


A Table  of  Simple  Intereft. 


The  Intereft  of  One  Pound  for  a Number  of  Years. 


Years. 

At  3 pei 
cent. 

per  cent. 

4 per 
cent. 

4^  percent 

5 per  cent 

>< 

I 

•03 

•033 

.04 

.043 

.03 

I 

2 

.06 

.07 

.08 

•09 

.1 

2 

J 

.09 

.105 

.12 

•133 

•M 

3 

4 

. 1 2 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.2 

^ ! 

5 

•15 

•173 

.2 

.225 

•23  . 

5 

6 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

6 

7 

.21 

.243 

.28 

•313 

•33 

7 

8 

•24 

.28 

•32 

•36 

•4 

8 

9 

.27 

•313 

•36 

.403 

•43 

9 i 

l'."  , 

•3 

•33 

9 

•4 

•43 

•3 

! 

I ^ ^ 

•33 

•383 

•44 

•493 

•33 

II 

! 

•36 

• < 2 

.48 

•34 

.6 

12 

\ M 

•39 

•433 

.32 

.383 

.63 

13 

5 14 

.42 

•49 

•36 

•63 

•7 

14 

1 

•45 

.323 

.6 

.673 

•73 

13  i 

1 16 

.48 

.56 

.64 

.72 

.8 

16 

1 17 

•51 

•393 

.68 

.763 

.83 

17 

1 

•54 

•63 

.72 

.81 

•9 

18 

19 

•37 

.665 

.76 

.833 

•93 

19 

! 

.6 

•7 

.8 

•9 

1. 

20 

1 ^ ‘ 

•63 

•733 

• 8a. 

•943 

1.05 

21 

1 22 

.66 

•77 

.88 

•99 

1. 1 

22 

.69 

.805 

.92 

1-033 

1. 13 

23 

' ->A 

.72 

.84 

.96 

i.eS 

1.2 

24 

1 

1*. 

•73 

• 873 

I. 

1-125 

1.25 

23 

Th:  Ufe  of  the  preceding  Table. — When  the  intereft  of  any 
fum  of  money  is  I'equired  for  any  number  of  days,  look  in 
the  table  for  tlie  number  of  days,  and  even  with  that  num- 
ber, under  the  given  rate  of  intereft,  will  be  found  the  in- 
tereft of  one  pound,  for  that  time,  and  at  that  rate  ; which 
iJitereft,  fo  found,  being  multiplied  by  the  principal  fum.) 
the  produdf  anfvvers  the  queftion. 

Example. — What  is  the  intereft  of  462/.  for  85  days,  at 
^ per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

In  the  table,  even  with  8y  days,  and  under  5 per  cent.., 
you  find  the  intereft  of  \l.  to  be  .01 16,438. 

Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  462,  the  produft  will 
be  5/.  '-■s.  ^d. 

N.B.  If  the  principal  fums  contain  (hillings  and  pence, 
you  mull  reduce  them  into  decimal  parts,  and  multiply  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  the  intereft  of  any  fum  is  required  for  a number 
of  years  and  days  together,  as  it  frequently  happens  upon 
off  a bond  or  mortgage,  add  the  intereft  of  one 
for  the  years  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  table,  to 
ereft  of  one  pound  for  the  odd  days  ; multiply  that 
by  the  principal  fum,  and  the  produdl  will  anfwer  the 
queftion. 

By  the  afllftance  of  the  following  table  the  intereft  of 
any  fum  of  money  may  be  obtained,  from  a million  to  a 
pound,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  any  rate  of  intereft. 


paying 
pound 
the  int( 


N . 

£. 

J. 

d. 

T 

e. 

S* 

d. 

?• 

1 000000 

2739 

14 

6 

0.99 

1000 

2 

14 

9 

2.14 

9C0000 

2465 

13 

0 

3-29 

900 

2 

9 

3 

3.12 

1 800000 

2 191 

13 

7 

1.39 

800 

2 

3 

10 

0.  II 

1 7 ocoo 

1917 

16 

1 

3-89 

700 

I 

18 

4 

1. 10 

j 600000 

1(143 

16 

8 

2.19 

600 

I 

12 

10 

2.  So 

1 500000 

13(^9 

17 

3 

0.49 

500 

I 

7 

3 

3-73 

1 400000 

1093 

17 

9 

2.93 

400 

I 

I 

1 1 

0.50 

I 3COOOO 

821 

18 

4 

1.09 

300 

' 0 

16 

3 

1.40 

1 200C03 

374 

18 

10 

3-4° 

200 

0 

10 

1 1 

2.30 

1 OCOOO 

273 

19 

3 

1.70 

100 

0 

3 

3 

3-13 

90000 

246 

1 1 

6 

0.96 

90 

0 

4 

II 

0.71 

80OOO 

219 

3 

6 

0.96 

80 

0 

4 

4 

2.41 

70000 

191 

13 

7 

1.59 

70 

0 

3 

lO 

0. 1 1 

60000 

164 

7 

8 

0. 22 

60 

0 

3 

0 

1.81 

50000 

136 

19 

8 

2.85 

30 

0 

2 

8 

6.51 

40000 

'109 

1 1 

9 

1.48 

40 

0 

2 

2 

1. 21 

50000 

82 

3 

10 

0. 1 1 

30 

0 

I 

7 

2.Q0 

20000 

34 

13 

10 

2,74 

20 

0 

I 

I 

0.60 

lOOOO 

27 

7 

1 1 

1-37 

10 

0 

0 

6 

2.30 

9000 

24 

13 

I 

3-23 

9 

0 

0 

3 

3-67, 

8000 

21 

18 

4 

1. 10 

8 

0 

0 

3 

1.40 

7000 

19 

3 

6 

2.96 

7 

0 

0 

4 

2.41 

6000 

16 

8 

9 

0.82 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3-76 

5000 

13 

13 

1 1 

2.58 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1.15 

4000 

10 

19 

2 

0.33 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2.32^ 

f 3000 

8 

4 

4 

2.41 

3 

0 

0 

I 

3.80 

1 2000 

3 

9 

7 

0.27 

2 

0 

0 

I 

1.26, 

1 1000 

2 

14 

9 

2.14 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 63 

Multiply  the  fum  by  the  number  of  days,  and  the  pro- 
duct thereof  by  the  rate  of  intereftprr  cent"  then  cut  off  the 
two  lalt  figures  to  the  right  hand,  and  enter  the  table  with 
what  remains  to  the  left  ; againft  which  numbers  collefted, 
you  have  the  intereft  for  the  given  Turn. 

Example. — What  is  the  intereft  of  100/.  at  5/.  per  cent,  for 
365  days  ? 

£.  s.  d.  q. 

N\  of  days  365  J Then  in  the  table 

Mult,  by  100  \ againft  1000  is  2 14  9 2.14 

Produdl  - 36300  8co  - 2 3 10  o. ir 

Mult,  by  - 5 rate  per  cent.  20  - o i.  1 0.60 


1823(00 


5 - o o 3 1. 15 


1825  Anf.  500  0.00 

the  intereft  required.  See  Smart’s  Tables.  Fergufon’s 
Tradls,  &c.  For  the  method  of  calculating  annuities,  fee 
Annuities. 

IxTEKEST  Compound,  is  that  which  is  counted  both  from 
the  principal,  and  the  fimple  intereft  forborn  ; called  alfo 
intereji  upon  interejl. 

Compound  intereft  arifes  from  the  principal  and  its  intereft 
put  together,  as  that  intereft  becomes  due.  To  find  this,  it 
is  neceffary  to  find  the  new  principal,  which  is  ftill  created 
by  the  increafe  of  the  growing  money,  at  the  feveral  tunes 
when  the  payments  of  intereft  were  due. 

Although  it  be  not  lawful  to  lend  money  at  compound 
intereft,  yet  in  purcliafing  annuities,  penfions,  reverfions, 
&c.,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  compound  intereft  to  the  purchafer 
for  his  ready  money  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  very  neceffary  to 
underftand  this  fubjetl.  Let  p,  r,  n,  and  m,  be  as  before  ; 


INTEREST. 


and  let  It  be  required  to  find  m the  amount  of  the  fum  p in  k ^ « and  i + r be  the  fame  as  above,  and  m = 

years  at  the  rate  r.  Now,  fuppefing  the  amount  of  i/.  in 

one  year  to  be  i f the  amount  of  the  fame  fum  in  tw'o  120.06,  then  will  a — = 10. 

years  will  be  V t ;•]  ; for  i : i r = i + r ; i + r]\  ° — I 

In  like  manner  i : i f ,•  ^ 1 + >•)  : i + r]  ‘ the  amount  £x\  3. — Putting  i -j-  r and  m = 1.04  and  120.06  re- 

of  1/  in  three  years,  and  the  amount  of  1/.  by  the  fame  rule 

in  n years  will  be  T -f-  r]".  Confequcntly  the  amount  m of  fpedfively,  and  a = 10,  n will  be  = 
the  fum  ^in  n years  will  be^  , F -p  From  this  equation  -°^7°333 

, , Ex.  4. — Retainincf  the  fame  values  of  m and  a as  in  the 

, log.  m — log.  p , ° , 

we  have/.  = , j”  =— , and  r ^ 

tog.  I r ' preceding  example,  and  putting « = 10,  r * = 


= 10. 


100 


P ' 


0 I / 

will  be  = .04146,  h ^ will  be  = •545'4,  and  r 


Example,  i.  — Let ^ = 30  . . i + r = ,1.04  . . n = y 

30,  then  will  m (the  amount  of  30/.  in  30  years  at  ^l.  per  (=  a/. 29751  + .04523  — *5454  = 0S54  ~ .5454  ) will 
cent.)  be  = 50  X 1.04.I’”  = 162/.  17. 


be 


.04. 


Ex.  2. — Let  m = 162/.  17.  . . . n = 30  ( 1 -f  ;•  = 

^ . i6->.i7  Since  I + r is  the  amount  of  i/.  in  one  y-ear,  the  converfe 

1.04),  the  fum /.  will  then  be  = =50. 

of  this  expreflion,  or  — ^ — will  be  the  difeount  of  i/.  for 


1.04  jso 

Ex.  3.-Let  m,  p,  and  r be  refpeftively  equal  to  162.17 


I + r 


50  . . . and  .04,  then  will  « be  = 
2.2099705  — 1.6989700 
To  1 70333 


3°- 


Ec.  4.  — Let  m,  p,  and  n be  refpe6tively  equal  to  162.17 


the  fame  time  ; for  if  i 4-  r to  be  received  at  the  end  of 
a year  is  of  the  fame  value  with  the  prefent  payment  of  1/. 
by  the  rule  of  proportion  i/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a 


. . . 50  . . . and  30,  and  r will  be  equal  to 

50 

— I = .04. 


vear  will  be  of  the  fame  value  with 


now  received. 


that  is,  I + r : I = I : 


I 4-  r 

I 


I + r 
By  the  fame  reafon- 


As  the  amount  of  1/.  in  n years  is  i 4-  rl",  the  amount 

of  the  fame  fum  in  n — i years  will  be  1 4 in  « — 2 ing  i -J-  r : r ~ the  value  of  il.  to  be 

years  i + rV'*,  Sec.  ; therefore,  if  \l.  be  the  amount  at  ' i -(-  r i 4 >'1 

the  end  of  the  fir  It  year,  the  feries  i 4.  ,•  4.  F ^ 


received  at  the  end  of  two 


> • .-.-11  rcecivcu  at  uic  ciiu  <ji  two  years,  ..........  

I 4-  rj  ‘ will  exprefs  the  amouut  of  \l.  per  i 4-  >"] 

annum  in  n rears,  which  may  eafily  be  found  = E±3lll ' prefent  value  of  i/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  « years, 

^ * the  value  oi  the  fum  ay  therefore,  to  be  received  at  the  end 

and  m (tlie  amount  of  the  annual  fum  a)  W'ill  be  = 

a.  1 + /I’'  — I 


and  hence 


will  be 


-,  hence  a will  be  =- 


4-  rr  — I 


’ and  n = 


log  . r 4 a — log.  a 
log.  I 4.  4 

In  order  to  find  the  value  of  r,  let  the  binomial  V + rV‘ 

be  expanded,  &c.,  and  — wall  be  = i 4 ” ^ r 4 

^ an  2 


of  n years  will  be  ~ = •x  ; from , this ' equation  the 

value  of  a will  be  found  = the  value 

of  « = , and  the  value  of  r = 

log.  I 4 $ 


Example  i.  — Let  a be  = 20  , . n =:  40  . . i 4 »•  = 


n — 1 . n — 2 


2 • 3 


r’  4 &c.  and  K_i 


1.06,  and  T = 


20 


1.06 


140=  1.944. 


n 4 I 


r 4 " I r,  &c. 

2 • 3 

m 


’■-I  = I -r  r 4 


,,,  •'^nearly.  Put i = r,  and =^jtlien 

* 2 an  ’ „ 4 I ’ 

will  ;•  be  = 2 b~c  — b. 

Example  i.— If  a = 10  . . . « = 10  . 


Ex.  2. — If  v = 1.944,  I 4 r = 1.06,  and«  = 40,  a 
i.o6|*°  X 1.944^  W'ill  be  = 20. 

E.v.  3. — 'Retaining  the  values  of  s-  and  i 4 r,  and  put- 
ting « = 20,  « will  beTl£i^^-IL:2887^6^ 


40. 


J Q V.o  J 

1.04,  m w ill  be  = ' = 120.06/. 

.04 

Vox..  XIX. 


I 4 /•  = 


.0253059 

Ex.  4. — If  V ~ 1.944  . . a = 20,  and  n = 40,  r 
(=  I"'®  - I ) will  be  = .06. 

V i.94.<)  , / 

^ ^ The 


INTEREST, 

The  value  of  i/.,  payable  at  the  end  of  n years,  being  m ^ 

1 I ~ therefore  will  be  = i + r",  and  p = - — i . a,  front' 

P 


value  at  the  end  of  n — i years  wiH  be  — , 

I + r I r + rl'"', 

I 


m — p . a 


■ ■ ■ 1 

at  the  end  of  ?/  — 2 years  = and  fo  on.  It  fol-  .vrhich  r will  be  found  = 

I + r"  I VI  p , 

lows,  therefore,  that  the  prefent  value  of  the  annual  payment  . m 

.a  Cafe  2.— n,  w,  p being  given  to  find  r.  Since  - = 

of  a for  n years  will  be  exprelTed  by  the  feries  — -j—  p 

' 1 , , , log.  m — log.  p , 

I + r'",  the  log.  1 + r will  be  = —5 , hence 


e — 1 "h  

1 + r V 1 + , 


+ 


1 + 


T — ■ ■ 

^ r + and  confequcntly  r,  will  be  known. 

~ Z’  which,  therefore,  is  given  wdicn  a,  »,  and  Cafe  3.— r,  p being  given  to  find  n.  This  is  derived  1 

locf.  VI  — loff.  p 

r are  given.  If  p,  n,  r are  given,  the  value  of  a will  be  ob-  from  the  preceding  cafe,  being  = — — . 

/r.rrn-  log.  i + r 

tamed,  being  = _ If  r,  /.are  given,  the  value  ^ being  given  to  find  n . . . i.TTi’'  beiwg,  = 

m ^ - 

of  n will  be  obtained,  being  = 


log.  II  — log.  a — pr  j — > I + rl"  — I will  be  known;  and  fince  r is  = 
- log.  I + r " ^ 


order  to  find  the  value  of  r,  when  a,  p,  n are  given,  let  the  ^ will  alfo  be  known,  therefore,  fince  log.. 


binomial  i -r  r in  the  equation  - i + rl"  is  = n X log.  1 + r,  n will  be  known,  being  =. 

have  A = , _ 

log.  I + r 


be  expanded,  &c.,  and  we  fliall 


r + ^ &c.  ; confequcntly  5 ’’^  = P ' 

may  be  eafily  found  = — . 

a — pr 


2 • 3 


n a 

7 


« + . will  be  = 1— — ^ r + ^ ” f 2 j „ + , ^ 


2-3 


Cafe  6.. — a,  n,  p being  given  to  find  m.  The  value  of  r 


may  be  derived  from  one  of  the  foregoing  theorems,  in  which. 
’■  + ' — r = r/,  and  rt,/>,  w are  given  (belng  = 5 + ^ ^ ^ ~ 2 i 1/),  and  hence  w = 
p .1  4-1^"  will  alfo  be  given. 

Cafe  7. — n,  r,  p being  given  to  find  m.  As  r is  given,  this 
lue  is  immediately  obtained  from  the  orecedinff  cafe,  beinir 


I + r nearly.  Let  — 

12  ^ p 

— - — = b,  then  will  r be  = 3 q-  V bb  — 2 bd.  ^ o o o - 

* value  is  immediately  obtained  from  the  preceding  cafe,  being 

Example  i. — Suppofing  a,  n,  r to  be  refpeftively  equal  to  p . 

10,  21,  and  rOe.,  then  will  />  be  = ~ — — - = Cafe  8.— m,  r,  a being  given  to  find  p.  By  Cafe  i,  r is  = 

.or  .or  X i.orl^*  y 

- J a * m — p .a  . f am 

200  — 71.79  = 128.21.  — , therefore/.  = . 

Example  2.  — Let  «,  r,  and^  be  refpeftively  equal  to  21',  ^ 

— m ’■ 


O ^ X I o c 

.05,  and  128.21,  then  will  a be  = = 


.1393  X 128.21 


1.05]-'  — I 


= 10. 


Cafee). — n,  m,  r being  given  to  find Since  — = i + r'" 
p will  be  = 


I q-  rl" 

m 

1 


I 78 

. . , , Cafe  10. -n,  »n,  a being  given  to  find'*.  Let  the  value 

Examp  e 3.  1 he  quantities  r and  p being  Hill  the  fame  of  r be  found  when  m,  n,  a are  given  by  one  of  the  preceding 

and  u being  equal  10,  n will  be  = 5 — 21.  theorems  (being  = V bb  4-  z bo — b)t  and  * = 

.0211893  V to  X 

Example  — n, /.,  n being  refpeftively  equal  to  10,  128.21,.  will  then  be  given, 
and  21,  r will  be  equal  to  — — V .06246  — — . 25-  = Cafe  ii  . — n,  m,  p being  given  to  find  ai  Since  — = 

.05.  n . ^ 

The  following  twelve  cafes,  though  they  do  not  fo  fre-  * ^ ~ pi"  ~ confequcntly  given; 

quently  occur  in  pradtice  as  the  preceding,  may  not  im-  r , r , r j r .1 

properly  be  added  here.  Let  <i,  as  before,  be  the  annuity^  therefore  the  value  of  « may  be  found  from  Uie  equation  m — 

n the  number  of  years,  m the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  n 1 + il"  — 1 ^ t,  ^ 

years,  p its  value  for  the  fame  time,  and  r the  rate  of  in-  ~i-  ~ r‘"  — 1* 

tereft. 

Cafe  I. — m,  p,  being  given  to  find  r.  In  the  foregoing  *2. — m,  p,  r being  given  to  find  a.  Let  - be  fuB- 

. t.  • a . I q-  ; i’  — 1 , a 1 4-  rT  — t „ . . . . < m r 

cafes  m being  — , and^  = 1 - — — , ftituted  for  its  equal  i q-  »-l"  in  theexpreffion  — 1 , 

^ /•  j q-71”  ^ ^ I r » — I 

and 


INTEREST. 


and  a will  be  = m 


— I 


mpr 

■' ' » 

■m  — p 


Dr.  Maflcelyne,  in  his  introduaion  to  Taylor’s  loga- 
Tithms,  has,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  thefe  operations, 
had  recourfe  to  the  tables  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents, 
by  putting  r — . A,  i + ^ = fee.’  A,  i + r*’  — » 

B,  &c.  ; thus,  in  Cafe  i,  the  value  of  r becomes  = - x 


m 

I 


X a 


/* . B ; for  - being  = i + " = fee.'  B,  and  - 

^ <>.B  ('=^L^f')„iUbe 

V fnp  / 


•fee. 


X « = 


X a,  r 


r’.  B 


= — ^ — X a.  Inlikemanner,  inC<j/ei2,a  = 


m r 


— I 


becomes  = 


m r 
B 


— mr  X 


I + /•' 

f 0 — /* . B, 


fee.’  B — I 4 
or  OT  . . A X CO  ~ t'  .'is.  But  thoifgh  the  exprelTions 

appear  more  fimple,  I do  not  know  that  in  general  the  opera- 
tions will  be  found  to  be  much  facilitated  by  thefe  means. 

In  the  preceding  cafes  money  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
improved  or  difeounted  yearly.  But  all  thefe  different 
theorems  may,  however,  be  applied  to  the  folution  of  cafes 
which  require  money  to  be  improved  or  difeounted  at 
fhorter  intervals.  Thus,  fuppofing  it  were  required  to  de- 
termine  tlie  amount  of  50/.,  when  laid  out  half  yearly,  to 
accvimulate  at  4/.  per  cent,  for  the  term  of  30  years  : p is 
= JO,  n = 2 X 30  = 60,  r the  intereft  of  l/.  for  half 
a year  = .02,  and  m =■  p . i + becomes  = 50  X 
I '02'  = 164.05.  If  improved  quarterly  it  will  be  = 

50  X i.oi  • + = 165. 

Again,  if  it  were  required  to  determine  the  amount  of 
5/.  laid  out  half  yearly,  to  be  improved  at  4/.  per  cent,  during 

a X I + T*’  — I 


a term  of  10  years.  In  this  cafe  m = 
be  = 


1.02' 

1^02 


4 X i«  


proved  quarterly,  it  will  be 


.01 


proved  half  yearly  for  1 0 year.s  at  4/.  per  cent. , is  the  fame 
with  the  amount  of  5/.  per  ann.  improved  yearly  for  20 
years  at  2I.  per  cent.  ; and  lol.  difeounted  half  yearly  for 
40  years  at  bl.  p.r  cent,  is  the  fame  with  10/.  diJeounted 
yearly  for  80  years  at  3/.  per  cent.  The  different  values  of 
annuities,  when  payable  yearly,  half  yearly,  quarterly,  or 
at  fhorter  intervals,  may  in  the  fame  marner  be  deduced  from 
the  preceding  theorems,  but  thefe  are  explained  in  the  article 
Annuities. 

M.  De  Moivre,  M.  D’Alembert,  and  feme  others,  infiead 

f 

of  making  the  intereft  of  i/.  for  the  4th  part  of  a year  = 

^ 

have  chofen  to  make  it  = i -f — i,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  i/.  in  n years,  or  its  prefent  value  at  the  end  of 
n years,  will  be  the  fame,  whether  money  be  improved  or 
difeounted  yearly,  or  at  fhorter  intervals.  But  the  amount 
of  will  be  to  its  amount  when  improved  yearly 

in  the  conftant  ratio  of  r to  4 x 1 +7'^  — i,  and  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  will  be  to  its  value,  when 

paid  yearly,  inverfely  as  r to  4 . i + rif  — i,  whatever 
the  length  of  the  term  during  which  the  money  is  to 
accumulate,  or  the  annuity  is  to  continue.  Now,  it  is 
w'ell  knew'n  that  the  difference  between  the  values  of  annui- 
ties payable  yearly,  and  their  values,  when  payable  half- 
yearly,  quarterly,  or  at  fliorter  intervals,  is  always  leffened 
as  the  term  is  extend  d,  fo  that  if  the  annuity  be  perpetual, 
the  values  will  be  the  fame,  whether  the  payments  are  made 
yearly,  orin  any  fradlional  part  of  the  year  ; wbich  can  never 
be  the  cafe  on  the  fuppofition  above  mentioned.  When  n is- 


1 X T 

- = 121.486,  and  if  it  be  im- 

S X ~ 


amount  or  value  at  - intereft  for  I n years. 
4 


= log- 


-i-  log.  I 4 an  annuity  pay. 


will 


121. 2. 

In  like  manner,  if  money  be  difeounted  at  fhorter  intervals 
than  a year,  the  prefent  value  will  be  obtained  from  the  expreftion 

-t=L=;  ; thuSjlettheprefdntvalue  berequired  ofao/.  payable 
I 4 rl“ 

at  the  end  of  40  years,  fuppofing  money  to  be  difeounted  every 
half  year  at  61.  per  cent.  Here  n becomes  = 2 x 40  = 

80,  r = ■—  = -03,  and  confequently  v = = 

2 I -t“  ' 

%0 

■ ■n'io  = 1-8795. 

1.03  I 


l.et  4 be  any  fraftion  of  a year  in  w'hich  money  is  to  be  im- 
proved or  difeounted,  and  the  amount  or  prefent  value  may  al- 
ways be  found  from  the  amount  or  prefent  value  when  money 
is  improved  or  difeounted  yearly,  being  the  fame  with  fuch 


Thus,  the 


amount  of  50/.  improved  half  yearly  at  4/.  per  cent,  for  30 
years  is  the  fame  with  the  amount  of  50/.  improved  yearly 
for  60  year*  at  2/.  per  cent. ; the  amount  of  5/.  per  ann.  im- 


r — 4 . I 4-  — I 

able  every  4th  part  of  the  year,  will  be  equal  to  the  perpetuity, 
fo  that  an  annuity  payable  half-yearly,  at  5/.  per  cent,  for 
905  years,  or  quarterly  for  80  years,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fame  annuity  payable  yearly  for  ever.  And  at  61. per  cent. 
the  annuities  whll  be  of  equal  value  if  the  term  be  only  72.^ 
years  in  the  one  cafe,  or  6j.  5 years  in  the  other.  But  while 
thefe  rules,  when  the  term  is  very  long,  give  the  values  of 
annuities  payable  at  fhorter  intervals  than  a year  too  high, 
they  ahvays,  on  the  contrary,  and  efpccially  when  the  term  is 
very  long,  give  the  amount  of  a fum  much  too  low.  Thus 
fuppofing  one  penny  to  be  laid  out  at  5/  per  cent,  compound 
intereft  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  or  1810  year.s  ago,  it 
will  accumulate,  when  money  is  improved  yearly,  to  a fum 
which  is  equal  to  381,860,000  globes  of  folid  gold,  each 
equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude.  When  improved  half-yearly, 
to  a fum  which  is  equal  to  i, 12  1,470,000  of  fuch  globes, 
and  when  improved  quarterly,  to  a fum  which  is  equal  to 
1,945,680,000  fuch  globes;  fo  that  although  in  this  long 
time  the  accumulation  is  nearly  three  times  greater  when 
money  is  improved  half-yearly,  and  more  than  five  times 
greater  when  improved  quarterly  than  it  is  when  money  i.s 
improved  yearly,  yet  according  to  the  fuppofition  that 

I 4-  n*  is  the  amount  of  il.  in  the  4th  part  of  a year,  or 

kn 

I 4-  P * = its  amount  in  n years,  its  accumulation  will  be 
the  fame,  whether  money  is  improved  yearly,  half-yearly,  or 

--  c ' 

quarterly.  It  may  eafily  be  fhewn  that  i -yrl*  — 1 is  al- 
ways lefs  than  - , or,  in  other  words,  that  this  expreflion 
k 

does  not  give  the  full  intereft  of  il.  for  the  4th  part  of  a 
year.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  any  theorems  derived 
from  a principle  fo  erroneous,  fhould,  like  the  preceding, 
lead  to  conclufions  which  are  not  only  incorre£l  but  abfurd. 

Mm  j , To 


INTEREST. 


To  the  foregoing,  a great  number  of  other  cafes  might 
be  added.  But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  only  a few  of 

the  moft  curious  and  important}  fome  of  which  having 

»)ccurred  in  pradlice,  it  would  perhaps  be  improper  to  omit 
them. 

Theorem  i, — To  determine  the  time  in  which  i/.  will  be 
doubled  by  compound  intereft. 

5’o/«//on,— Since  i + r]"  the  amount  of  i/.  at  the  end  of 
« years  is  in  this  cafe  = 2 «,  or  the  required  time,  will  be 

_ ^ r 

— log.  “'0'^  which  it  appears  that  money  doubles 

itfelf  at  3/.  per  cent,  in  23^  years  nearly  ; at  4/.  per  cent,  in 

17I  years  ; at  5/.  per  cent,  in  14^-  years  ; at  6/.  per  cent,  in 

^ ^ iV  years;  at  8/.  per  cent,  in  9 years  ; at  10/.  per  cent. 
in  7I  years  ; and  at  12/.  per  cent,  in  65  years  nearly. 

Theorem  2. — Suppofing  money  to  be  doubled  by  compound 
intereft  in  n years,  required  r the  rate  of  intereft  at  which 
it  has  been  improved. 

Solution — The  log.  i 4-  r,  by  the  preceding  theorem 
, the  value  of  r will  alfo  be  given. 
Gr,  if  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  2 be  expreffed  by  h,  it 

will  be  found  = i — 


being  given  - - — 


— zb 


.\/  n 

Theorem  — Suppofing  \l.  to  be  doubled  in  n years  at 
the  intereft  r,  and  in  m years  at  the  intereft  2 r,  to  find  the 
ratio  of  m to  n. 

Solution. — Since  1 + r]”  and  1 + 2 r]'”  are  each  of  them 
equal  to  2,  they  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  confe- 

quently  m will  be  to  n as  log.  i 4-  r to  log.  1 4-  2 r,  or 
by  fluxions  and  the  binomial  theorem,  as  ^ 4- 


1 — r 


to  one  very  nearly,  or  ftill  more  nearly,  as  ^ 4- 


+ 


7 — 9 ^ 


24 


to  one. 


Examples. — At  3 and  6 percent,  m and  n are  fefpe£lively  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  . 50746  to  one  ; at  4 and  8 per  cent. 
of  .5'0934  to  one  ; at  5 and  lo/fr  rr«/.  of  .51197  to  one  ; at 
6 and  izper  cent,  of  5 14 17  to  one  ; at  8 and  16  per  cent,  of 
.5188910000;  at  10  and  20 of  .52269  to  one  ; and 
at  12  and  24  per  cent,  of  .52681  to  one.  From  thefe  examples 
it  appears  that  the  higher  the  intereft  the  greater  will  be 
the  ratio  of  m to  n.  It  follows  alfo  from  the  exprefiion 


^ + 


I — r . r 


, &c.  that  money  will  not  double  itfelf  at 


2 r intereft  in  half  the  time  that  it  doubles  Itfelf  at  r in- 
tereft. The  truth  of  this  conclufion  may  perhaps  be  more 
fatisfaftorily  proved  in  the  following  manner.  Since  m : n 

= log.  I + r : log.  I 4-  2 r = log.  i 4-  r : log.  1 4-  r 


+ log-  I + 


r 4-  X 


, we  (hall  have  m : n — 1 : 14- 


log.  I 4-  1 -4-  But  this  latter  fraftion  muft  be  lefs 
log.  I 4-  r 

than  unity,  therefore  m will  always  be  to  n in  a greater 
ratio  than  as  1 to  2. 

Theorem  4. — To  determine  the  fum  to  which  an  annuity 
a will  accumulate  at  the  end  of  n years,  fuppofing  fuch 


annuity  to  be  received  annually,  and  its  intereft  to  be  im- 
proved half-yearly. 

Solution. — The  feries  exprefling  thefe  accumulations  is 


( 


I + 


+ I 


r 


4.  I 4- 


4-  I -f 


T]‘ 


r 

~ 

2 


— I 


I + 


Example. — Let  a = 500,  n — 30,  and  r = .05,  the  fore- 
1^0  2 jl'"’—  I 

going  expreflion  will  then  be  X 500  = 

67.1567  X 500  = J53,578-3v  If  the  above  annuity  and 
its  intereft  be  improved  yearly,  the  accumulation  will  be 
equal  to  33,219.4/.  and  if  both  principal  and  intereft  be 
improved  half-yearly,  they  will  amount  to  33,998/. 

Theorem  5. — To  determine  the  fum  p which  at  compound 
intereft  will  amount  in  the  time  n to  N,  and  in  the  time 
m to  M. 


Solution. — In  this  cafe^  . i 4-  /•j"  = N,  and  p . i 4- 

= M,  from  which  tw'O  equations,  the  log.  of  p may  be 

- , m . logf.  N — n . lojr.  M 

found  = s 

m — n 

Corollary  i — If  the  fum  p amounts  to  N in  the  time  », 
the  log.  of  the  amount  M in  the  time  m will  be  = 

m . log.  N — m — n . log,  p 
n 

Corollary  2. — If  the  fum  p in  n years  amounts  to  N, 
the  time  m in  which  it  will  amount  to  M,  will  be  = 

n . log.  N — log.  p^ 
log.  M — log./ 

Theorem  6. — Suppofing  the  fum  a to  become  payable 
annually  for  n years,  at  what  time  t might  all  the  payments 
(n  a)  be  made  at  once,  fo  as  to  be  an  equivalent  to  the 
feveral  annual  payments. 

Solution. — The  prefent  value  ®f  the  annuity  a for  n years 
a a 

r 


(fee  Annuities)  being  = - — 


„ , will  in  this 

1 -t-  r] 


cafe  be  = zrr 




log.  n r 4-  log.  1 -f  /' 


,,  from  which  equation  t may  be  found 


r - log-  I + 'T'  - 


log.  I 4-  r 

Example. — Let  a — 10,  n = 15,  and  r = .05,  or,  in 
other  words,  let  an  annuity  of  10/.  be  payable  annually 
for  15  years  at  5/.  per  cent,  at  what  period  will  the  Angle 
payment  of  1 50/.  be  an  equivalent  to  this  annuity  ? In  this 
cafe  t will  be  = 

log.  .5  + log.  7^'^  - log.  - I _ 

log.  I . 05 

nearly,  or  7^  years.  By  the  fame  rule,  if  the  annuity 
were  for  30  or  50  years,  a Angle  payment  made  at  the  end 
of  13.7  years,  or  at  the  end  of  20. 1 years,  will'be  an  equiva- 
lent to  fuch  annuities  refpeftively. 

Corollary. — If  the  payments,  inftead  of  always  being  a, 
vary  e:»ch  year,  fo  that  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  years 
3 they 


INTEREST. 


th^y  are  n,  h,  e,  d.  See.  rWpeclively,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  them  be  p,  the  time  / will  be  = 


i»s  f - i»s-  ( 


log.  I r 

Theorem  7. — Suppofing  the  fum  b to  be  now  borrowed 
on  condition  that  the  annuity  c Ihould  be  paid  in  difeharge 
of  it,  after  the  expiration  of  n years  ; for  how  many 
years  t fliould  fnch  annuity  be  continued  from  that  time 
fo  as  to  be  an  equivalent  to  the  fum  fo  advanced  ? 

Solution. — The  amount  of  ^ in  « years  being  b . i + r)”* 
and  the  value  of  the  annuity  c for  t years  being 

^ — — - — thefe  two  expreflions,  by  the  condi- 
r I + /■) 

tion  of  the  problem,  will  be  equal  to  each  other.  Let 


— ,.1 

c — b r . \ 4 >•  I 


„ be  denoted  by  d,  then  may  t be  eafily 


. Thus,  if  6 = 1032  . . . . c = 400 

log.  1 4 r 

n = 37  . . . and  r = .03,  d will  be  = 


400 


400  — .03  X 1032  X 6.081 


= 46.4,  and  t =. 


f-?— y — 31.4,  that  is,  if  1032/.  be  now  borrowed 

log.  of  i.o^  ^ ^ 

on  condition  that  the  debt  Ihould  be  difeharged  at  the 
end  of  37  years  by  an  annual  payment  of  400/.  fuch  pay- 
ment, computing  at  5/.  per  cent.  Ihould  be  continued  for 
3i|.  years. 

Corollary. — If  c be  = 1 4 rj"  X b r,  the  annual  pay- 
ment mull  be  continued  for  ever ; if  # be  Icfs  than  b r x 
1 4 r)  ”,  the  debt  can  never  be  repaid. 

From  any  four  of  the  above  quantities  being  given  the 
fifth  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  But  it 
cannot  be  necelTary  to  purfue  this  fubjeil  further,  as  the 
folution  of  thefe  or  any  other  cafes  in  compound  intereft 
may  be  eafily  derived  from  the  principles  already  explained 
in  this  article. 

See  on  this  fubjeft,  .Tones’s  Synopfis  Palmariorum  Mathe- 
feos,  part.  i.  fedl  3.  chap.  10.  Gardiner’s  Tables  of  Lo- 
garithms, p.  13.  3d  edition.  Philof.  Tranfadtions,  vol.  lx. 
p.  508.  and  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  109.  Taylor  s Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms, p. 30;  and  Mazere’s  Scriptores  Logarithmici,  vol.  v. 
p.  220.  See  alfo  Annuities  Certain,  and  Discount. 

A mercantile  friend  has  favoured  the  editor  with  the  fol- 
lowing  univerfal  rule  for  finding  the  iiitereft  upon  any  fum  at 
any  rate,  for  any  number  of  days. 

Multiply  the  fum  by  the  rate  of  intereft,  and  multiply  that 
produdl  by  the  number  of  days  ; then  divide  that  produdl  by 
3650Q.  The  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer. 

Now  fuppofe  the  queftion  to  be.  What  is  the  intereft  upon 
127/.  at  3/.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  254  days  ? 

£.  £. 


127  at  3 for  254  days. 
3 Rate' of  intereft. 


3650o)96774(  2I.  13^.  old.  Brought  over. 
73000 


20  Shillings. 


47548o( 13 
36500 


110480 

109500 

980 

12  Pence. 

11760(0 

4 Farthings. 


47040(1 

36500 

10540  Remainder. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  multiplying  127  by  3,  according  to 
the  firjl  operation  of  the  rule,  the  amount  is  increafed  one 
hundred  times  too  much,  for  the  prodiuft  381  is  only  three, 
and  eighty-one  hundredths,  or  381/.  which  is  equal  to 
3/.  i6j.  2 Jr/,  or  the  intereft  of  1 27/.  at  3 percent,  for  one  year. 
Therefore,  to  correft  this  frjlecror,  the  produdf  381  mull 
be  divided  by  100,  and  it  will  be  right. 

But  in  following  the  rule,  the  JirJl  error  is  continued,  and 
we  go  on  to  multiply  that  produdt  by  the  number  of  days, 
by  which  it  is  alfo  evident  that  the  produdf  96774  includes 
a fecond  error  of  365  times  too  much,  being  for  days  iiiftead 
of  for  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  two  errors  taken  together 
is  100  times  365  times  too  much,  or  36,500  times  too  much, 
therefore,  to  bring  it  right,  it  mull  be  divided  by  that 
number. 

This  explains  the  principle  of  the  firft  univerfal  rule, 
which  requires  three  operations,  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  any 
rate  of  intereft  whatever. 

To  find  the  intereft  upon  any  fum  at  ^ per  cent,  for  any 
number  of  days : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  fum  by  the  number  of  day.',  and 
divide  the  produft  by  7300- 

JLxample. 

What  is  the  intereft  upon  2745/.  for  365  days? 

365 

16470 

8235 

£.  s.  d. 

7300)1001925(137  5 o 
7300 


27192 

21900 


381  Firft  produft. 
254  Days. 


52925 
51 100 


1524 

1905 

762 

£.  s.  d. 

365oo)96774(  2 13  oj  Anfwer. 


1825 

20 


36500(5 

36500 


Intereit 


INTEREST. 


'Int&reft  at  5 per  c-ent.  being  the  moft  common  rate  in 
tOreat  Britain,  may  in  general  be  worked  as  fpeedily  by  the 
■ above  Ihort  rule  as  it  can  be  found  byWfeiring  to  the  tables 
in  common  ufc. 

The  editor’s  correfpondent  has  never  yet  met  with  fo 
Ihort  a rule  as  this,  and  as  ^ per  cent,  is  the  general  and  legal 
rate  of  intereft  in  this  countr)',  it  muft  be  very  ufeful  to 
mercantile  perfons. 

The  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the  firft  rule  being 
■unden'cood  as  above,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  lall 
rule,  it  being  derived  from  it. 

Wl-.en  the  intercll  is  Rt  any  other  rate,  take  the  following 
rule  : 

Mi.ltiply  the  f\im  by  the  number  of  days;  multiply  that 
produtl  by  the  rate  ofinterelt,  then  divide  by  36500. 

Example. 

What  is  the  intereft  upon  1612/.  for  154  days  at 
J54 


■73000)6304816(86/.  yj.  4</.  Brought  over, 
5S4000 


464816 

438000 


26816 

20 


536320(7 

511000 


25320 
1 2 

303840(4 

292000 


11840 


’6448 

‘8060 

i6I2 


248248 

4 

£.  r d. 

36500)992992(27  4 .x|: 
73000 


262992 

255500 


7492 

20 


149840(4 

146000 


3840 

12 


46o8o( I 
36500 

9580 

4 


38320(1 

36500 


1820 

If  the  rate  of  intereft  is  not  in  even  pounds,  fuch  as  2^, 
3^i>  4*i  per  lent,  take  the  following  rule  : 

Multiply  the  fum  by  the  number  of  days  ; multiply  the 
produdt  by  double  the  rate  of  intereft,  then  divide  by  73000. 

Example  : — What  is  the  intereft  upon  2746/.  for  328  days 
at  3 i per  cent.  2 

2746 

i!! 

21968 

5492 

8238 


900688 

7 

£.  s.  d 

73000)6304816(86  7 4 


Any  calculation  made  by  the  fecond  rule  may  be  proved 
by  the  third  rule,  and  vice  verfd.  Therefore  every  calcula- 
tion of  intereft  at  any  rate  whatever,  may  be  made  by  either 
of  thofe  rules.  When  an  intereft  account  of  confiderable 
length  is  required  to  be  made  out,  it  may  be  done  as  much 
fooner  by  this  method  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  intereft 
tables  whatever,  as  there  are  different  lines  to  be  caft. 

By  the  following  table  of  rules,  intereft  upon  any  fum  for 
any  number  of  days  at  the  feveral  rates  of  5,  i,  I,  rj,  2,  2^, 
4,  5,  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  caft  by  two  opera- 
tions only,  namely,  one  multiplication  and  one  divifion. 

Firft,  multiply  the  fum  by  the  number  of  days,  then 
divide  the  produft  by  the  number  Itanding  againft  the  rate 
of  intereft,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer. 

For  intereft  at  i per  cent,  divide  by  146000 
i - - 73000 

36500 
29200 
18250 
14600 
9125 
7300 

3650 


2^ 

4 

5 

10 


The  above  rule  may  be  ftill  further  fnortened  in  pradfice, 
by  cutting  off  one  figure  each  from  the  dividend  and  the 
divifor,  and  in  that  cafe  it  will  not  in  any  inftance  make 
more  than  one  farthing  difference. 

Intereft  is  the  compenfation  which  the  borrower  pays  to 
the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  money.  Part  of  that  profit  na- 
turally belongs  to  the  borrower,  who  runs  the  rifk  and  takes 
the  trouble  of  employing  it ; and  part  to  the  lender,  who 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  making  this  profit.  Intereft 
has  been  fometimes  confounded  with  ufury ; and  the  latter 
term,  the  found  of  which  is  odious,  has  been  occafionally 
mifapplied  and  eftimated  on  erroneous  principles.  (See 
Usury.)  Accordingly  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  intereft 
in  general,  making  no  diftindlion  between  that  and  the  kind 
of  ufury  which  is  criminal,  hold  any  increafe  of  money  to 
be  indefenlibly  ufurious.  This  they  ground,  as  well  on  the 
prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of  Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as 
alfo  upon  what  is  faid  to  be  laid  down  by  Ariftotle  in  a paf- 
fage,  (Polit.  1.  i.  c.  10.)  fufpeftedto  be  fpurious,  that  money 
is  naturally  barren,  and  that  to  make  it  breed  money  is  pre- 
pofterous,  and  a perverfion  of  the  end  of  its  inftitution, 
which  was  only  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not 
of  increafe.  Hence  the  fchool  divines  have  branded  the 
practice  of  taking  intereft  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
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both  natural  and  revealed  ; and  the  canon  law  (Decret.  L v. 
fiit.  19.)  has  proferibed  the  taking  of  air7,  the  lead,  increafe 
for  the  loan  of  money  as  a mortal  fin.  But  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  reply,  that  the  Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a po- 
litical, and  not  a moral  precept.  It  only  prohibited  the 
Jews  from  taking  ufury  of  their  brethren  ; but,  in  ex- 
prefs  words,  (Deut.  xxiii.  20.)  permitted  them  to  take  it 
of  a ftranger,  which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate 
ufury,  as  a reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is 
not  malum  infe ; fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an 
Ifraelite  was  concerned.  As  to  the  reafon,  deduced  from 
the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  and  aferibed  to  Ariftotle, 
the  fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  lioufes ; and  of  twenty  other  things,  which  no- 
body doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting  them 
to  hire.  iAnd  though  money  was  originally  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any  date  may  be  well 
judified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turned  to  the  purpofes  of 
profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fociety  (the  great  end  for 
wJiich  money  was  invented)  (hall  require  it.  That  the  al- 
lowance of  moderate  intered  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  efpecially  in  a trading  country,  will  appear  from 
tiiat  generally  acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  can- 
not fublid  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unlefs 
money  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  ; and  if 
no  premiums  were  allowed  for  the  liire  of  money,  few  per- 
fons  would  care  to  lend  it;  or  at  lead  the  eafe  of  borrowing 
at  a (hort  warning  (which  is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be 
entirely  at  an  end.  Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifh  fu- 
perdition  and  civil  tyranny,  when  intered  was  laid  under  a 
total  interdidl,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  lowed  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards : but 
when  men’s  minds  came  to  be  more  enlarged,  when  true  re- 
ligion and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew  again  into 
credit ; and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its  infeparable  com- 
panion, the  dodlrine  of  loans  upon  intered.  And,  as  to  any 
Icruples  of  confcience,  fince  all  other  conveniences  may  either 
be  bought  or  hired,  but  money  only  can  be  hired,  there 
feems  to  be  no  greater  oppreffion  in  taking  a recompence  or 
price  for  the  hire  of  this  than  of  any  other  convenience.  To 
demand  an  exorbitant  price  is  equally  contrary  to  confcience, 
for  the  loan  of  a horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a fum  of  money ; 
but  a reafonable  equivalent  for  tlie  temporary  inconvenience, 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for  the 
hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral  in  one 
cafe  than  it  is  in  the  otlier.  Indeed,  the  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate  intered,  introduces 
the  very  inconvenience  which  it  feems  meant  to  remedy. 
The  neceffity  of  individuab  will  make  borrowing  unavoid- 
able. Without  fome  profit  allowed  by  law,  there  will  be 
but  few  lenders : and  thofe  principally  bad  men,  who  will 
break  through  the  law,  and  take  a profit  ; and  then  will  en- 
deavour to  indemnify  themfelves  from  the  danger  of  the  pe- 
nalty, by  making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Accordingly  it  is 
well  obferved  by  Grotius,  (De  Jur.  Bell,  et  Pac.  1.  ii.  c-.  12. 
$ 22.)  “ if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the  want  felt,  by 
the  loan,  its  allowance  is  repugnant  neither  to  the  revealed 
nor  the  natural  law  ; but  if  it  exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then 
opprellive  ufury  : and  though  the  municipal  laws  may  give 
it  impunity,  they  never  can  make  it  jud.”  The  exorbitance 
or  moderation  of  intered  depends  upon  two  circumdances, 
t!ie  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the  prefent,  and  the 
hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  rate  of  intered  will  be 
generally  in  a compound  ratio,  formed  out  of  the  inconve- 
nience and  the  hazard. 

Mr.  I-ockc,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu,  as  well  as 
4 


many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
difeovery  of  the  Spanifh  Wed  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of 
the  low’ering  the  rate  of  intered  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  Thofe  metals,  they)  fay,  having  become  of  lefs 
value  than  filver,  the  ufe  of  any  particular  portion  of  them 
became  neceffarily  of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequently  the 
price  which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion  appears  at 
lird  fight  very  plaufible ; but  it  has  been  conteded,  not  to 
fay  refuted,  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  in  vain, 
fays  the  fird  of  thefe  writers,  (Effays,  vol.  i.  e(T.  iv. ) to 
look  for  the  caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  iutereft  in  the  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  w'hich  is  fixed  in  any  na- 
tion. High  intered  arifes  from  three  circumdances ; A 
great  demand  for  borrowing ; little  riches  to  fupply  that 
demand ; and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce  : and 
thefe  circumdances  are  a clear  proof  of  the  fmall  advance  of 
commerce  and  indudry,  not  of  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and 
filver.  Low  intered,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from  the 
three  oppofite  circumdances ; a fmall  demand  for  boirow'- 
ing  ; great  riches  to  fupply  that  demand ; and  fmall  profits 
arifing  from  commerce  : and  thefe  circumdances  are  all  con- 
neffed  together,  and  proceed  from  the  increafe  of  indudry 
and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  filver.  In  invedigating  the 
caufes  and  effecfs  of  a great  or  fmall  demand  for  borrowing, 
Mr.  Hume  traces  the  origin  and  edablifliment  of  the  landed 
intered  ; and  he  obferves,  after  tracing  the  manner  in  wdiich 
fome  perfons  become  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  influence 
of  a fettled  revenue  on  thofe  who  are  entirely  without  occu- 
pation, that  the  prodigals  among  the  landholders  will  always 
be  more  numerous  than  the  mifers.  In  a date,  therefore, , 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a landed  intered,  as  there  is  little 
frugality,  the  borrowers  mud  be  very  numerous,  and  the 
rate  of  intered  mud  bear  proportion  to  it ; the  difference 
depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  liabits  and. 
manners  which  prevail.  By  this  alone  the  demand  for  bor- 
rowing is  increafed  or  diminifhed.  Were  money  fo  plentiful . 
as  to  make  an  egg  be  fold  for  fixpence  ; fo  long  as  there  are 
on'y  landed  gentry  and  peafants  in  the  date,  the  borrow'ers 
mud  be  numerous,  and  intered  high.  The  rent  for  the  fame 
farm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky;  but  the  fame  idle- 
nefs  of  the  landlord,  with  the  higher  price  of  commodities, 
would  diflipate  it  in  the  fame  time,  and  produce  the  fame 
neceffity  and  demand  for  borrowing.  The  fecond  circum- 
(tance,  above-mentioned,  vioe.  the  great  or  little  riches  to 
fupply  the  demand,  depends  alfo  on  the  habits  and  way  of 
living  of  the  people,  not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver. 
In  order  to  have,  in  any  date,  a.  greater  number  of  lenders,  it 
is  not  fufficient  nor  requifite  that  there  be  great  abundance  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  requifite  tliat  the  property, 
or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  date,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  (hould  be  colledled  in  particular  hands,  fo  as 
to  form  confiderable  fums,  or  compofe  a great  monied  inte- 
red ; this  begets  a number  of  lenders,  and  finks  the  rate  of 
ufury  : and  this,  Mr.  Hume  affirms,  depends  not  on  the 
quantity  of  fpecie,  but  on  particular  manners  and  cudoms, 
which  make  the  fpecie  gather  into  feparate  fums  or  maffes  of 
confiderable  value.  The  redudlion  of  intered  mud  proceed 
from  an  increafe  of  indudry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and  com- 
merce. Befides  the  peafants  and  the  proprietors  of  land, 
there  mud  be  another  rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the 
former  the  rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper 
form,  and  retain  part  for  their  own  ufe  and  fubfidence.  As 
indudry  increafes,.and  the  views  of  men  enlarge,  it  is  found 
that  thfe  mod  remote  parts  of  the  date  can  afiid  each  other 
as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  intercourfe  of 
good  offices  may  be  carried  cn  to  the  greated  extent  and  in-. 
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tricacy.  Hence  the  origin  of  “ Merchants,”  who  ferve  as 
agents  between  different  parts  of  the  ftate  ; and  in  all  the 
tranfadfions  which  this  bufinefs  of  connetSling  agency  or 
merchandize  occaiions,  it  is  neceflary  and  reafonable  that  a 
confidcrable  part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  fhould  be- 
long to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a great  meafure,  they  are 
owing.  Thefe  commodities  he  will  fometimes  preferve  in 
kind,  or  ntore  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is  their 
common  reprefentation.  If  gold  and  filver  have  increafed 
in  the  ilatc,  together  with  the  induflry,  it  will  require  a great 
quantity  of  thefe  metals  to  reprefent  a great  quantity  of 
commodities  and  labour.  If  induftfy  alone  has  increafed, 
the  prices  of  every  thing  mud  fink,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpecie  will  ferve  as  a reprefentative.  Trade,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
increafes  frugality,  and  among  merchants  there  is  the  fame 
overplus  of  nufers  above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  pofTefforsof 
land,  there  is  the  contrary.  Commerce  increafes  induflry,  as 
well  as  frugality.  Merchants  beget  induflry,  and  by  their  fru- 
gality they  acijuire  great  power  over  that  induflry,  and  coU 
ledl  a large  property  in  the  labour  and  commodities  which 
they  are  the  chief  inllrumcnts  in  producing.  Without  com- 
merce the  Hate  niufl  confifl  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whofe 
prodigality  and  expence  make  a continual  demand  for  bor- 
rowing ; and  of  {xtafants,  who  have  no  fums  to  fupply  that 
demand.  The  money  never  gathers  into  large  flocks  or 
i'ums,  which  can  be  lent  at  interell.  Commerce  alone  af- 
fembles  it  into  confiderable  fums  ; and  this  effeft  it  has 
merely  from  the  induflry  which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality 
which  it  infpires,  independent  of  that  particular  quantity  of 
precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the  ftate.  Thus  an 
increafe  of  commerce  neceffarily  raifes  a great  number  of 
lenders,  and  by  that  means  produces  lownefs  of  intereft. 
The  next  confideration  is,  that  this  increafe  of  com- 
merce diininifltes  the  profits  ariling  from  that  profefTion, 
and  gives  rife  to  the  third  circumflance,  above-mentioned, 
requifite  to  produce  lownefs  of  intereft.  When  commerce 
has  become  extenfive,  and  employs  large  flocks,  there  mull 
arife  rivalfliips  among  the  merchants,  which  diminifli  the 
profits  of  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  increafe  the 
trade  itfelf.  The  low  profits  of  merchandize  induce  the 
merchants  to  accept  more  willingly  of  a low  intereft,  when 
they  leave  off  bufinefs,  and  begin  to  indulge  themfelvesin  eafe 
and  indolence.  Low  intereft  and  low  profits  both  arife  from 
an  extenfive  commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 
No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where  he  can  have  high 
intereft  ; and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  intereft,  where  he  can 
have  high  profits.  An  extenfive  commerce,  by  producing 
large  flocks,  diminifhes  both  intereft  and  profits  ; and  is 
always  affifted,  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the  propor- 
tional fiwking  of  the  other.  Thofe,  fays  our  author,  who 
have  afferted,  tliat  the  plenty  of  money  was  the  caufe  of  low 
interell,  feem  to  have  taken  a collateral  effetl  for  a caufe  ; 
fince  the  fame  induflry,  which  finks  the  intereft,  commonly 
acquires  great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
though  plenty  of  money  and  low  interell  naturally  arife  from 
commerce  and  induflry,  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
each  other.  As  to  the  reduftion  of  intereft,  which  has  taken 
place  in  England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
that  have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ; and  has  not  pro- 
ceeded, fays  Mr.  Hume,  from  the  increafe  of  money,  con- 
fidcred  merely  in  itfelf ; but  from  that  of  induflry,  which  is 
the  natural  effedl  of  the  former  increafe,  in  that  interval, 
before  it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  provifions.  Dr. 
Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  coincides  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  propofes  a very  fliort  and  plain 
argument,  which,  bethinks,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  fallacy 
By  which  thofe  have  been  milled  who  aferibe  the  lowering 


of  the  rate  of  intereft  to  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver.  Before  the  difeovery  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies, 
\o per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  tlie  common  rate  of  intereft 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  has  fince  that  time 
in  diflerent  countries  funk  to  6,  5,  4,  and  3 per  cent,  l.et  us 
fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country  the  value  of  filver 
has  funk  precifely  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft ; and  that  in  thofe  countries,  for  example,  where  in- 
terell has  been  reduced  from  10  to  5 per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  it  could  have  purchafed  before.  This  fuppofi- 
tion  will  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  believes,  be  found  any  where 
agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  the  moll  favourable  to  the 
opinion  now  examined  ; and  even  upon  this  fuppofition  it  is 
utterly  impoffible  that  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  filver 
could  have  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft. If  100/.  are  in  thefe  countries  now  of  no  rr.ore 
value  than  50/.  were  then,  10/.  mull  now  be  of  no  more 
value  than  5/.  w'ere  then.  Whatever  w'cre  the  caufes  which 
low'ered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  mufl  iiecefTarily 
have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and  cxadlly  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  proportion  between  the  value  of  the  ca- 
pital and  that  of  the  interell  mull  have  remained  the  fame, 
though  the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  between  thefe  two 
values  is  necelTarily  altered.  If  100/.  now'  are  worth  no  more 
than  50/.  were  then,  5/.  now'  can  be  worth  no  more  than 
2/.  loj.  were  then.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  interell,  there- 
fore, from  10  to  ^ per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  its  former 
value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one-fourth  only  of  the 
value  of  the  former  interell.  Any  increafe  in  the  quantity 
of  filver,  while  that  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means 
of  it  remained  the  fame,  could  have  no  other  effedl  than  to 
diminifli  the  value  of  that  metal.  The  nominal  value  of  all 
forts  of  goods  would  be  greater,  hut  their  real  value  would 
be  precifely  the  fame  as  before,  fl'liey  would  be  exchanged 
for  a greater  number  of  pieces  of  lilver,  but  the  quantity  of 
labour  w'hich  they  could  command,  the  number  of  people 
whom  they  could  maintain  and  employ,  would  be  precifely 
the  fame.  The  capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame> 
though  a great  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for  con- 
veying any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another. 
The  funds  for  maintaining  prodiuftive  labour  being  the  fame, 
the  demand  for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price,  or  wages, 
therefore,  though  nominally  greater,  would  really  be  the 
fame,  they  would  be  paid  in  a greater  number  of  pieces  of 
filver ; but  they  would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of 
goods.  The  profits  of  Hock  would  be  the  fame  both  nomi- 
nally and  really.  The  profits  of  flock  are  not  computed  by 
the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with  which  they  are  paid, 
but  by  the  proportion  which  thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole 
capital  employed.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit  would  be  the  lame,  and  confequeiitly  the  common 
interell.of  money  ; what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe 
of  money  being  neceffarily  regulated  by  wliat  can  commonly 
be  made  of  it.  The  intereft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always 
W'ith  the  profits  of  flock,  might  be  greatly  diminiflicd,  though 
the  value  of  money,  or  the  quantity  of  goods  which  any 
particular  fum  could  purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  countries,  fays  our  ingenious  author,  where  intereft  is 
permitted,  the  law',  in  order  to  prevent  the  exteniion  of 
ufury,  generally  fixes  the  highell  rate  which  can  be  taken 
witl’.out  incurring  a penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be 
fomewhat  above  the  loweli  market  price,  or  the  price  which 
is  commonly  paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can 
give  the  moll  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate  fhould 
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te  fixed  be1o\r  the  low'eft  market  rate,  tlie  efFefts  of  this 
fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  a total  prohi- 
bition of  intercll.  The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  money  for 
Icfs  than  the  ufe  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  mull  pay  him 
for  the  rifle  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value  of  that 
life.  The  legal  rate,  though  it  ought  to  be  fomewhat 
above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above  the  lowefl;  market  rate. 
If  tlie  legal  rate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
was  fixed  fo  high  as  8 or  lo  per  cent.,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  whidi  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and 
projeftors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this  high  in- 
terell.  Where  the  legal  rate  of  interell  is  fixed  but  a very 
little  above  the  lowed  market  rate,  fober  people  are  uni- 
verfally  preferred,  as  borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projedlors. 
Tlien  a great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  in  whicli  it  is  moll  likely  to  be  employed  with 
advantage.  The  ordinary  market  price  of  land  depends 
every  where  upon  the  ordinary  market  rate  of  interell.  If 
the  rent  of  land  Ihould  fall  fliort  of  the  interell  of  money  by 
a conliderable  dill'erencc,  nobody  would  buy  land,  which 
would  foon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  .dvantages  Ihould  much  more  than  compenfate  the  dif- 
ferei'.v,  every  body  would  buy  land,  which  would  foon 
again  raife  its  ordinary  price.  When  interell  was  at  lo per 
cent.,  land  was  commonly  fold  for  lo  and  i 2 years’  purchafe. 
As  intereft.  funk  to  6,  5,  and  4 per  cent.,  the  price  of  land 
rofe  to  20,  2^,  and  30  years’  purchafe.  As  to  the  legal  in- 
tereft  in  this  country,  it  has  varied  and  decreafod  for  200 
years  pall  according  to  the  acceflion  of  trade,  the  introdudlion 
of  paper  credit,  and  other  circumftances.  The  Hat.  37  Hen. 
Vlll.c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  10 per  cent.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  religious  zeal  prohibited  all  intereft.  The  llatute  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  revived  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  8. 
and  \o per  cent,  continued  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  till  the 
2 1 ft  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  reftricled  to  8 per  cent.  It 
was  reduced  to  6 per  cent,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  and  by 
the  1 2th  of  Ann.  Hat.  2.  cap.  i6.  it  was  brought  down  to 
5 per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now  the  greateft  legal  intereft  that 
can  be  taken.  But  yet,  if  a contrail  which  carries  interell 
be  made  in  a foreign  country,  our  courts  will  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  interell  according  to  the  law  of  that  country,  in 
which  the  contrail  was  made. 

In’tkre.st,  Interejfe,  in  Law,  is  commonly  taken  for  a 
chattel  real,  as  a leale  for  years.  See.  and  more  particularly 
fora  future  term  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  faid  in  pleading,  that 
one  is  poll'cired  tie  interejfe  termini  : therefore  an  ellate  in  lands 
is  better  than  a right  or  interell  in  them.  But  in  legal  un- 
derltanding,  an  intereft  extends  to  eftates,  rights,  and  titles, 
that  a man  hath  in  or  out  of  lands,  &c.  fo  as  by  grant  of  his 
whole  interell  in  fnch  lands,  a reverfion  therein,  as  well  as 
pofTeflion,  in  fec-fimple,  fliall  pafs. 

Tsteiie.st  on  legacies.  In  cafe  of  a veiled  legacy,  due  im- 
mediately, and  charged  on  land  or  money  in  the  funds, 
which  yield  an  immediate  profit,  interell  fliall  be  payable 
t^reon  from  the  tcllator’s  death;  but  if  charged  only  on 
the  perfonal  ellate,  which  cannot  be  immediately  got  in,  it 
ftiull  carry  intereft  only  from  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the 
deatli  of  the  tellator.  If  a legacy  be  devifed,  and  no  certain 
tiincof  payment  mentioned,  and  the  legatee  be  an  infant,  he 
lhall  have  interell  for  the  legacy  from  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  teftator’s  death  ; but  if  the  legatee  be  of  full 
age,  he  fliall  have  no  interell  but  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  legacy.  Where  a legacy  is  payable  at  a day 
certain,  it  mull  be  paid  with  intereft  from  that  day. 

I.NTFIIEST,  Punitory.  See  PuMTORV. 

I\TEiiE.ST  or  no  Interejl,  a denomination  applied  to  in. 
furances  made  without  having  any  property  on  board  tl.e 
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Ihips,  in  which  large  fums  were  infured.  The  ftatute 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  enadled  tint  all  fuch  infurances  fiiould 
be  null  and  void.  See  Marine  Insurance. 
INTERESTED  Witne-s.  See  Witness. 

IN  TERESTING,  in  the  Suppl.  to  the  folio  Encyclo* 
pedie,  has  been  made  an  article  for  the  Beaux  A rts,  witluout 
the  leaft  allnfion  to  mulic.  But  dull  and  uninterefling  mufic 
is,  perhaps,  more  tirefome  than  the  fame  degree  of  inllpidity 
in  painting  and  poetry.  You  can  quit  a pi6lure  or  a book 
whenever  you  pleafe  ; but  at  a public  performance  of  mn- 
fic,  you  have  no  efcape  from  the  bad  compofition  or  per- 
formance. A young  compofer,  ambitious  of  fame,  and  of 
endearing  himfelf  to  the  public,  Ihould  never  write  for 
writing  fake,  he  fliould  not  feize  his  pen  without  ideas,  with- 
out a lubjecl.  There  is  no  art  which  has  more  alluring 
means  of  obtaining  attention.  Grace,  pathos,  fire,  fancy, 
hilarity,  rich  harmony,  and  learned  modulation,  cannot  all 
have  admiflion  in  the  fame  piece  ; yet  it  is  abfolutely  neceC- 
fary  that  at  leaft  fome  one  of  thefe  excellencies  Ihould  predo- 
minate throughout  a regular  movement.  And  where  a com- 
pofer, not  certain  of  his  fertility  and  powers  of  pleafing,  has 
hallily  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he  Ihould  Ihut  it  up 
in  his  defle  for  at  leaft  nine  days,  if  not  nine  years  ; at  the 
end  of  which  he  Ihould  perform  it  as  the  produdlion  of  a 
ftranger  ; then  afle  himfelf  what  interejl  he  thinks  his  piece 
would  excite  in  an  intelligent  and  impartial  audience ; and  if 
felf-love  is  not  the  blindeft  of  all  loves,  he  will  perceive 
where  he  is  dull,  and  where  genius  and  abilities  are  wanting. 

INTERFEMINEUM,  a word  ufedby  fome  to  exprefs 
the  perinseum. 

INTERFERE,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  interferes, 
when  the  fides  of  one  of  his  fhoes  llrikes  agaiuft  and  hurts 
one  of  the  fetlocks.  See  Cutting. 

INTERJECTION,  in  Grammar,  an  expreflion  ufed  to 
denote  fome  fudden  motion  or  paffion  of  the  mind  ; as  oh  ! 
oh!  Thefe  exclamations,  uttered  in  a llrong  and  paffionate 
manner,  are  confidered  by  fome  writers  as  the  firll  elements 
or  beginnings  of  fpeech. 

As  the  gi-eatell  part  of  the  expreffions  ufed  on  thefe  oc- 
calions  are  taken  from  nature  alone,  the  real  interjedlions  in 
moll  languages  are  monofyllables : and  as  all  nations  agree 
in  thofe  natural  pallions,  fo  do  they  agree  in  the  figns  and 
indications  of  them  ; as  of  love,  mirth,  &c. 

Some  deny  the  interjeclions  to  be  words,  or  any  part  of 
fpeech  ; and  make  them  mere  natural  ligns  of  the  motions 
or  paftions  of  the  mind,  exprelfed  by  thefe  inarticulate  founds, 
leveral  whereof  brutes  have  in  common  with  us  : but  as 
thefe  are  palfions,  and  muft  be  reprefented  in  difeourfe,  the 
interjeolion  has  a good  foundation  in  nature,  and  is  a necef- 
fary  part  of  fpeech. 

Mr.  Harris  obferves,  that  interjeclions  coincide  with  no 
part  of  Ipecch,  but  are  either  mured  alone,  or  elfe  thrown 
intoafentence, without  altering  its  form, either  in  fyntaxor  fig- 
nification  ; and  that  they  are  not  fo  properly  parts  of  fpeech, 
as  adventitious  founds  ; certain  voices  of  nature,  rather  than 
voices  of  art,  exprelling  thofe  palfions  and  natural  emotions, 
which  fpontaneoully  arife  in  the  human  foul,  upon  the  view 
or  narration  of  interefting  events.  Hermes,  p.  283. 

Mr.  H.  Tooke,  in  his  “■  Diverfions  of  Purlcy,”  excludes 
interjeftions  from  the  parts  of  fpeech  ; and  aflerts,  that  “ the 
dominion  of  fpeech  is  eredlcd  upon  the  downfall  of  interjec- 
tions.”  See  Gr.vmmar.  ^ , 

The  Greeks  confound  their  interjedl  ons  with  adverbs, 
and  the  Flebrews  confound  them  with  their  adverbs  and 
prepofitions ; calling  them  all  by  the  general  name  par- 
tide. 
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INTERIM,  a term  borrowed  from  the  Eatin,  fignifying 
in  the  mean  time.  It  was  frirlt  brought  into  popular  ufe  by 
Charles  V.  in  1548,  in  order  to  compofe  the  difturbances  of 
Germany. 

The  interim  of  that  prince  was  a kind  of  ordinance,  or 
regulation,  to  be  obferved  in  the  empire  with  regard  to  the 
articles  of  religion  then  controverted,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
/hould  be  determined  by  a council ; and  therefore  was  called 
interim. 

When  it  was  laid  before  the  diet,  the  archbilhop  of 
Mentz,  jsrefident  of  the  eleftoral  college,  thanked  the  em- 
peror for  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  reftorc  peace  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  fignified  their  approba- 
tion of  the  fyltem  of  doftrine  which  he  had  prepared,  toge- 
ther with  their  refolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particu- 
lar. Although  the  whole  diet  was  amazed  at  a declaration  fo 
unprecedented  and  unconftitutional,  as  well  as  at  the  prefump- 
tiou  of  the  archbifliop,  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  fenfe  of 
the  diet,  on  a point  which  had  not  been  the  fubjeft  of  con- 
fultation  or  debate  ; none  had  the  courage  to  contradidt  what 
he  had  faid.  The  emperor  held  the  archbifliop’s  declaration 
to  be  a full  conflitutional  ratification  of  the  interim,  and  pre- 
pared to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  it,  as  a decree  of  the  em- 
pire. 

It  was  faid  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  two  Catholics  and  a 
Proteftant ; but  as  it  retained  moft  of  the  doftrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romanifls,  though  expreffed.  for  the  moil  part 
in  the  fofteil  words,  or  in  fcriptural  phrafes,  or  in  terms  of 
Iludied  ambiguity,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which  was 
allowed  to  priells,  and  communion,  which  was  adminiftered 
to  the  laity  under  both  kinds,  mo  ft  of  the  Proteftant  s re- 
jefted  it.  Thofe  who  admitted  it  were  nick-named  Interi- 
mifts,  or  Adiaphorifts.  Indeed  the  interim  equally  dif- 
gufted  the  generality  of  both  parties,  the  Proteftants  and 
Catholics. 

Befides  this,  there  were  two  other  interims  made  : the  one 
tailed  the  interim  of  Leipfic,  the  other  by  the  divines  of 
Franconia,  who,  refufing  to  accept  the  two  former,  made 
another  for  themfelves. 

INTERIOR.  See  Internal. 

Interior  Figure,  Angle  of.  See  Angle. 

Interior  Polygon.  See  Polygon. 

Interior  Talus.  See  Talus. 

INTERLACKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzer- 
land, and  capital  of  a confiderable  bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne  : deriving  its  name  from  an  abbey,  fituated  between 
the  lakes  of  Brienta  and  Thun,  and  fecularized  in  the  year 
1528  ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Berne. 

INTERLINEATION,fomething  inferted  between  two 
lines.  See  Deed. 

INTERLOCUTORY  Decree.  In  a fuit  in  equity, 
if  any  matter  of  faft  be  ftrongly  controverted,  the  facl  is 
ufually  direfted  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  or  at  the  aflizes  upon  a feigned  iffue.  If  a queftion 
of  mere  law  arifes  in  the  courfe  of  a caufe,  it  is  the  praiftice 
of  the  court  of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon  a cafe  ftated  for 
that  purpofe. 

In  fuch  cafes  interlocutory  decrees  or  orders  are  made. 
See  Decrees. 

Interlocutory  Judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in  the 
middle  of  a caufe,  upon  fonie  plea,  proceeding  on  default, 
which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally  determine 
or  complete  the  fait.  But  the  interlocutory  judgments  moft 
ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe  incomplete  judgments,  whereby 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  eftablilhed,  but  the  quantum  of 
damages  fuftained  by  him  is  not  afeertained,  which  is  the 
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province  of  a jury.  In  fuch  a cafe,  a writ  of  inquiry  ifTueJ 
to  the  flieriff,  who  fummons  a jury,  enquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff’s  attorney  taxes  coils,  and  figns  final  judg- 
ment. See  Judgment. 

Interlocl'  J'ory  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the  caufe, 
but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating  to  the 
caufe. 

As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery  for  the  plaintiff 
to  have  an  injunftion  to  quit  pofieflion  till  the  hearing  of 
the  caufe  ; this  order,  not  being  final,  is  called  interlo- 
cutory. 

INTERI..OPERS  are  properly  thofe,  who,  without  due 
authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a company,  or  corporation 
lawfully  eftablilhed,  by  dealing  in  the  fame  way. 

INTERLOPING,  the  intercepting  or  difiurbing  the 
traffic  of  a company  ; or  the  taking  up  a new  trade,  or  the 
employment,  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  who  were  brought  up 
in  it. 

INTERLUCATION,  m Hujhandry,  the  thinning  of  a 
wood,  or  letting  in  light  between,  by  lopping  or  cutting 
away  boughs. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  thea- 
tre between  the  a£ls  of  a play,  to  amufe  the  fpeclators  while 
the  adlors  take  breath,  and  fnift  their  drefs  ; or  to  give  time 
for  changing  the  fcencs  and  decorations. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  interludes,  to 
fhew  the  intervals  between  the  acts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dances, 
feats  of  adlivity,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a rule,  that  the  interludes 
fhould  confift  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal  parts  of  the 
drama  ; but  fince  the  chorus  has  been  laid  down,  dancers, 
buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furnifh  the  interludes. 

INTERMEDIATE,  is  ufually  underftood  of  the  fpace 
of  time  elapfed  from  any  certain  point  to  any  other. 

In  Chemifry,  thofe  fubftances  are  called  intermediate,  by 
means  of  which,  other  fubftances,  incapable  of  uniting  to- 
gether of  themfelves,  may  be  united. 

INTERMEWING,  in  Falconry,  is  a hawk’s  mewing, 
from  the  firft  change  of  her  coat  till  Ihe  turn  white. 

INTERMEZZO,  Ital.  Intermede,  Fr.,  a piece  of 
mufie,  a dance,  or  a fhorl  dramatic  feene,  generally  between 
two  performers  of  different  fexes,  exhibited  between  tlie 
adls  of  a ferious  opera,  to  vary  the  entertainment,  and 
to  relieve  and  enliven  the  audience,  that  may  he  too  much 
oppreffed  and  difpirited  by^  tragic  feenes  of  great  intereft. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  fatires  performed  between  the 
a6ls  of  their  I'cgular  comedies ; and  thefe  were  afterwards 
exhibited  as  farces  at  the  end  of  pious  pieces. 

Tragicomedies  liad  a very  early  admiffion  on  the  ftage  at 
Bologna  during  the  17th  century  : as  Andromeda,  Tragico- 
media,  fet  by  Girolamo  Giacobbi,  inaeftro  di  cappella  of 
San  Petronio,  and  founder  of  the  Academy  dc’  Filomafi,  in 
that  city,  was  performed  in  1610  ; and  Amor  vuol  Gioventi^ 
fchirzo  dramatico,  at  Viterbo,  1659.  Mufica  di  Giamba- 
tifta  Mariani,  1659.  But  tlie  only  real  burlettas  which  we 
have  met  with  are  Girello,  Drama  Burlefca,  fet  by  tf»e 
famous  Piftocchi,  1672,  which  was  reprefented  at  Venice 
by  little  figures  of  wax  : I dos  Diogeuo,  dramma  burlefca 
jser  mufica,  and  Agripina  in  Baja,  Schirzo  drammatico  per 
rnufica,  were  both  performed  at  Ferrara,  1687. 

There  are  intermezzi,  fays  Rouffeau,  that  are  true  comic  or 
burlefquc  di'amas,  which  detach  the  audience  from  the  inte- 
reft of  the  principal  piece,  witliout  tafte  or  reafon.  As  the 
dance  in  Italy  is  never  analogous  to  the  drama,  they  are 
obliged  to  admit  it  on  the  ftage  as  an  intermezzo  ; “ but  this 
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is  not  what  I blame ; on  the  contrary,  1 think  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  efface,  by  an  agreeable  dance,  the  melancholy  impref- 
fions  left  by  the  events  of  a grand  ferious  opera ; and  I fee 
plainly  that  the  fubjeft  of  this  dance  (hould  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  piece  ; but  what  offends  me,  continues  the 
citizen  of  Geneva,  is  that  they  deftroy  all  the  intereft  that 
has  been  excited,  and  render  each  aCt  a new  piece.”  We 
fuppofe  he  means  that  the  ballet  fliould  be  given  at  the  end, 
not  in  the  middle  of  tlte  opera. 

INTERMITTENT,  a thing  which  ceafes  its  action  for 
fome  time  ; which  time  is  called  the  interval. 

Intermit  I'KNT,  in  Medicine,  any  animal  motion  or  ac- 
tion, wluch  ceafes  and  returns  at  intervals.  The  period  of 
ceffatioH  is  termed  the  interval,  or  itilermiffloti. 

Thus  thofe  fevers  which,  after  continuing  feveral  hours, 
altogether  go  off,  and  again  return  at  certain  intervals,  as  of 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  are  called  intermittent  fevers,  in 
contradiffin6tion  from  thofe  which  go  through  their  courfe 
with  little  variation,  or  with  regular  diminution  and  aggra- 
vation only ; the  former  being  called  continued,  the  latter  re- 
mittent fevers.  See  Fever  and  Ague. 

Various  other  diforders,  befides  the  acute  fevers  juft  men- 
tioned, put  on  the  intermittent  form  ; fuch  as  head-ache, 
efpecially  the  hemicrania,  or  head-ache  of  one  fide  of  the 
head,  the  megrim,  and  fometimes  the  tic  doukureux ; and 
pains,  feated  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
liver,  bladder,  uterus,  &c.  It  is  extraordinary,  and  does 
not  eafily  admit  of  any  explanation,  that,  in  parts  of  the 
body,  fuffering  fevere  organic  difeafe,  and  ailually  much 
injured  in  their  ftru6lure,  the  pain  connefted  with  this  dif- 
order  fometimes  becomes  regularly  intermittent  with  intervals 
of  abfolute  freedom  from  the  diflrefs ; while  of  courfe  no 
variation  can  have  occurred  in  the  morbid  llruclurc.  Such 
intermiffions  we  have  witneffed  in  cancerous  and  ulcerated 
conditions  of  the  womb  ; and,  in  fuppurution  in  the  brain. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  in 
all  inflaaccs  ; and  no  fpeculations  have  yet  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plain, why  tlie  veffels  of  any  part,  (as  of  the  fupra-orbital 
notch,  in  the  cafe  of  megrim,)  or  of  the  whole  fyftem,  (as  in 
ngue,)  Ihould  take  on  an  extraordinary  action  at  regular  but 
diltant  periods,  and  continue  only  their  ordinary  adtionin  the 
intervals  ; whether  the  parts  be  actually  difeafed  in  llrudtnre 
or  not,  the  periodical  recurrence  and  ceffalion  of  increafed 
vafcular  action  is  equally  inexplicable.  Dr.  Darwin  has  in- 
genioully  endeavoured  to  refer  thefe  periodical  changes  to 
the  influence  of  our  diurnal  habits,  in  legard  to  adtivity  and 
lleep,  exhaultion  of  fenforial  power  and  invigoration,  and 
to  the  diurnal  periods  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs, 
&c,  upon  all  the  adtions  of  our  frame.  That  thefe  circum- 
llances  greatly  influence  the  operations  of  the  animal  body, 
cannot  be  doubted  : and  were  all  the  periods  of  action  and 
intcrmiHion  diurnal  only,  we  might  admit  the  generalization 
as  cdrredl.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  how  the  very  fre- 
quent intermijfi'ms  of  difeafe,  which  continue  for  tertian  pe- 
riods, that  is,  during  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hour?,  and 
ftdl  more  thofe  which  continue  for  quartan  periods,  of 
feventy-two  hours,  can  be  referred  to  this  general  law.  See 
Darwin,  Zoonomiu,  vol.  i.  ledt.  ^6. 

The  bark  of  the  cinchona,  and  fome  other  bitter  vegetab’e 
fubdances,  it  is  well  known,  poflefs  a conliderable  degree  of 
power,  when  adminiftcred  during  the  intermilTions,  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  dileafes  of  this  clafs.  But  a reme- 
dy has  been  added  to  the  lilf  of  the  materia  medica,  which 
Xcems  to  have  a fpecilic  virtue  of  arrelling  all  w/ma/V/rw/ affec- 
tions : we  mean  the  arfenic,  which  had  long  been  ufed  as  an 
^empiric  noflrum,  under  the  appellation  of  the  “ taflelefs 
ague-drop,”  but  which  was  firll  prepared  in  a fafe  and  ma- 


nageable form  by  the  late  Dr.  Fowler,  of  York,  and  Is  now 
introduced  into  the  pharmacopeia  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians  of  Eondon.  This  medicine  has  not  only  been  admi- 
nillered  with  decided  benefit  in  intermittent  fevers  ; but 
alfo  in  the  intermittent  head-ache  and  megrim,  with  the  mod: 
marked  fuccefs.  And  we  have  found  it,  in  more  inflances 
than  one,  fpeedily  arreft  the  intermitting  pains  in  difeafed 
uterus,  and  other  organic  painful  difeafes.  In  a word, 
arfenic  appears  to  have  a fpecific  remedial  power  over  perio- 
dical diforders.  But  in  cafes  of  organic  difeafe,  its  influence 
is  of  courfe  confined  to  the  periodic  pains  connefted  with 
them,  and  is  not  exerted  upon  the  fixed  and  continued  af- 
fetfion. 

The  term  intermittent  is  alfo  applied  to  the  pidfe,  v^hen, 
after  an  indefinite  number  of  beats,  it  flops  during  the  time 
of  one  pulfation,  or  lofes  a llroke.  This  i.s  fometimes  a 
formidable  fymptom,  when  connected  with  other  figns  of 
affedtion  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  heart  itielf ; but  it  is  more 
commonly  of  minor  import,  being  connedted  with  indigef- 
tion,  and  a general  irritability  of  the  fyflcm,  and  is  re* 
movable  by  corredting  the  Hate  of  the  flomach  and  other  or- 
gans concerned  in  the  chylopoetic  procefs.  See  Pulse. 

INTERMITTING  Springs,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  or 
ebbing  and  flowing  wells,  are  phenomena  wliicli  attradted 
a great  deal  of  attention  in  former  times,  and  feveral  works 
on  natural  philofopliy  contain  explanations  of  the  principle* 
on  which  they  might,  by  a proper  application  of  the  fyphon, 
be  made,  by  art,  fo  as  afterwards  to  be  felf-adling  : it  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted  but  fome  of  the  intermitting  fprings 
were  natural,  or  produced  their  ebbing  and  flowing  or  inter- 
million,  with.out  the  affillance  of  art,  perhaps  that  on  the 
N.N.W.  fide  of  Tidefwell  town  in  Derbyfhire,  winch  for- 
merly cxifled  and  gave  the  name  to  the  town,  may  have  been 
of  this  number  ; and  perhaps  alfo  Laywell  fprings  at  Bn'x- 
ham,  in'Devonfhire,  may  have  been  natural  ; but  Mr.  Farey, 
in  his  recent  Report  on  Derbyfliire,  (vol  i.  p.  288.)  dates 
the  ebbing  well  at  Barmoor,  between  CalUeton  and  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  on  the  fliirt  of  Peak  foreft,  in  Devbyfliire,  to 
occupy  the  feite  of  an  old  Hone-quarry,  in  the  lirll  limeHbne 
rock,  and  to  be  evidently  the  wor.t  of  art ; he  alfo  mentions 
an  artificial  well  of  this  kind  lately  made  in  the  parifh  of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith.  See  Spring. 

INTERNAL  Angles,  arc  all  angles  made  by  the  fide* 
of  any  right-lined  figure  witliin. 

In  a triangle,  as  KLM  (Plate  VIII.  Geometry, Jig.  103.) 
the  angles  L and  M are  particularly  called  internal  and  oppo- 
fite,  in  refpeef  of  the  external  angle  I KM,  which  is  equal 
to  them  both.  .See Angles. 

Internal  Angle,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  tv.-o  angles  formed 
between  two  parallels,  by  a line  interfcdiiig  thole  parallels, 
on  each  fide  tlie  interfeding  linh. 

Such  are  the  angles  a and  y,  and  .r  amir  (Plate  VIII. 
Geometry,  fig.  104.)  formed  between  the  parallels  OP  and 
Q R,  on  each  fide  of  the  interfeding  line  ST. 

The  two  internal  angles  are  always  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

Internal  and  Oppojite  Angles,  are  alfo  applied  to  the  two 
angles  z and  .v,  formed  by  a line  cutting  two  parallels. 

Thefe  are  refpedively  equal  to  A and  u,  called  the  ex- 
ternal and  oppofite  angles. 

Internal  AJ[<.dion,  ilcnomination.  Ear,  Modes,  Ortho- 
graphy, Plaee,  Snje.  Sec  the  fubHantives. 

Interval  Plans,  in  Mining,  fignify,  according  to  M. 
Werner  (New  Theory  of  Veins,  Tranfl.  p.  194.),  the  in- 
ternal drauings,  or  fedions  as  they  are  called  in  this  country, 
of  the  mines  and  the  Hrata,  or  ol  rocks  in  which  they  occur. 
Sections  of  particular  diflrids,  formed  into  tablets  lijlaid 
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with  the  principal  rocks  and  minerals  of  fuch  diftrifts,  have 
long  been  made  by  Mr.  White  Watfon  of  Bakewell,  in 
Derbylhire,  Mr,  Elias  Hall  of  Caflleton,  Brown  and  Co. 
of  Derby,  and  others,  but  it  has  jullly  been  obiefted  to  all 
the  tablets  or  feftions  of  this  kind  which  we  have  feen,  that 
they  reprefent  fome  imaginary  hill  or  mountain,  inllead  of 
being  in  any  way  proportioned  to,  or  made  to  reprefent,  the 
aftual  ftrata  and  outline  of  any  dillrift.  Now  that  mineral 
furveying,  or  the  methods  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  ftratified  diitridls,  as  well  as  of  afeertaining 
whether  they  are  fo  ftratified,  has  been  fully  explained  in 
the  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  County  of 
Derby,  by  Mr.  John  Farey,  fenior,  and  illuftrated  by  a fur- 
vey  of  that  interefting  and  difficult  county,  we  hope  that 
the  making  of  accurate  and  natural  reprele-ntations  or  tablets 
of  the  interior,  or  feftions  of  dillerent  diftridts,  will  be  at- 
tempted. A very  neat  and  interefting  wav  of  dilpoling  a 
tablet  of  a gentleman's  mineral  ftrata  in  his  ellate,  is  in  the 
front  of  his  chimney-piece,  inltead  of  the  flat  or  carved  mar- 
ble flab  now  generally  ufed.  Mr.  William  Milnes  of  the 
Butts  in  Afhover,  in  Derbylhire,  has  employed  Mr.  W. 
Watfon  to  make  him  fuch  a chimney-piece,  which  forms  a 
very  intevelling  objedf  as  well  as  a fubje«ft  of  contemplation  to 
his  friends  and  vilitors. 

INTERNODIUM,  in  Anatomy.,  the  fpace  between  two 
articulations,  it  is  only  applied  to  the  fingers,  wliere  it  is 
employed  in  naming  fome  of  the  mufcles  ; at  prefent  it  is 
ufed  only  in  the  extenfors  of  the  thumb,  which  are  called 
extenlor  primi,  and  fecund!  internodii  pollicij. 

Inteusodium,  in  Botany,  the  fpace  that  is  between  two 
knots,  or  join's,  of  the  ftalk  of  a plant  ; e.gr.  of  the  llalk 
«r  ftraw  of  wheat,  or  other  corn. 

INTERNUS  Mallei,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  olficula  auditus,  called  more  commonly  tenfor  tym- 
pani.  See  Ear. 

INTEROSSEI,  a number  of  fmall  mufcles  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  fo  named  from  being  fituated  in  the  intervals  of  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarfal  bones. 

The  interojfei  of  the  hand  are  feven  ; two  for  each  of 
the  three  middle  fingers,  and  one  for  the  little  finger.  The 
abduciors  and  the  addiiAor  of  the  thumb  fupply  t!ie  places 
of  the  interolfei  in  that  member  ; and  the  addinftor  ofiis  meta- 
carpi indicis  holds  the  place  of  an  internal  interoffeous  muf- 
cle  in  the  little  finger.  The  interofi'ei  produce  the  lateral 
motions  of  the  fingers  to  which  they  coi  refpond  ; they  may 
therefore  be  moil  conveniently  arranged  as  abduciors  and 
adduiftors  of  their  refpeclive  fingers.  More  commonly, 
however,  they  are  divided  into  two  clafies,  according  as  they 
are  placed  towards  the  palm  or  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  interofi'ei  interni  priores  or 
palmares,  and  extern!  poileriores  or  dorfales.  In  this  diftri- 
bntion,  the  internal  clafs  contains  four  mufcles,  which  are 
named  by  Albinus,  i,  indicis  prior,  and  2,  poilerior;  3,  prior 
annularis  ; 4,  prior  auricularis  ; the  external  has  only  three  ; 
viz,  I and  2,  prior  et  pofterior  digiti  medii ; 3,  poilerior 
annularis.  Sometimes  they  are  diilinguiftied  numerically, 
beginning  from  the  thumb.  The  abdurdor  indicis,  or  femi- 
interoffeus,  (fee  Abductor,)  forms  the  fir  ft  external  in- 
terofifeus  of  Soemmerring  ; who  therefore  enumerates  four 
external  interoffei.  This  anatomift  makes  only  three  in- 
ternal interofi'ei;  the  ill,  internal  interoffeus  of  Albinus, 
being  one  of  the  heads  of  Soemmerring’s  firft  external  inte- 
rofteus.  Both  elaffes  are  called  by  fome  French  writers 
mctacarpo-fus-phalangiens. 

Interojfei  of  the  fore-finger.  The  abdu6lor  (prior  indicis 
of  Albinus,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firft  external  interoffeus 

Soemir.erring  and  others)  is  attached  to  the  radial  fiat 
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fucface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger ; it  forms 
a tendon  towards  the  finger,  which  is  inferted,  in  common 
witli  that  of  the  ahdudlor  indicis,  into  the  radial  fide  of  the 
metacarpal  end  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  that  finger,  having 
alfo  a flight  connexion  to  the  extenfor  tendon  ; the  radial 
artery  dips  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  this  mufclc 
and  the  abdndlor  indicis. 

The  addudlor  of  tlie  fore-finger  (pofterior  indicis.  Alb.) 
is  placed  towards  the  palm  of  tlic  hand.  It  arifes  from  the 
iiln.ir  flat  furfaee  of  the  2d  metacarpal  bone,  and  from  the 
ligaments  which  unite  that  to  th.e  trapezoid  bone.  At  tlie 
did  of  the  metacarpus  it  forms  a fmall  flat  tendon,  paffes 
over  the  articulation  of  the  index  and  metacarpus,  the  fide 
and  back  part  of  the  firft  phalanx,  the  articulation  between 
the  firft  and  fccond  phalanges,  and  the  dorfal  furfaee  of  the 
2d  phalanx.  On  the  middle  of  the  latter  bone,  it  meets  at 
an  acute  angle  with  a correfpondiiig  tendon  of  the  lumbri- 
calis,  and  the  two  tendons  unite  into  a broader  one,  which 
is  (liglitly  contracted  and  inferted  into  the  middle  prominence 
of  the  back  of  the  third  phalanx.  About  the  middle  of  the 
firll  phalanx,  or  rather  fooner,  it  becomes  united  to  the 
broad  tendon  of  the  extenfor,  from  which  it  feparates  a little 
before  the  termination  of  that  tendon. 

This  connection  is  formed  by  a thin  and  broad  tendinous 
expanfion,  which  clofely  covers  the  articulation  of  the  inde.x 
with  the  metacarpus. 

Interojfei  of  the  middle  finger.  The  abduClor  (prior  di- 
gi'ii  medii)  is  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  hand:  it 
arifes  from  the  ulnar  fide  of  the  fecond,  and  radial  fide  of 
the  third  metacarpal  bone  ; and  has  a middle  tendon,  in 
which  two  oblique  rows  of  fibres  terminate.  The  courfe 
ol  its  tendon  correfponds  exaClly  to  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  is  united,  at  its  termination,  to  that  of  the  fucceeding 
mufe'e. 

The  adduClor  of  the  middle  finger  (pofterior  medii  digiti) 
is  placed  alfo  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  has  a fimi- 
lar  form  to  the  lall  mufeie.  It  ariles  from  the  third  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  inferted  in  the  manner 
already  deferibed. 

Interoffli  of  the  ring-finger.  The  abdiiClor,  (prior  annii- 
lari'  ,)  placed  towards  the  palm,  is  a;  tat  lied  to  the  radial 
fide  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  to  the  ligaments 
which  conneCl  it  to  the  carpus.  It  terminates  in  a tendon 
ending  as  already  deferibed.  Tiic  addnClor  (pofterior  an- 
nularis) is  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  arifes  from 
tlie  ulnar  fide  of  the  fourth,  and  from  the  radial  fide  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  has  a middle  tendon  placed  be- 
tween two  planes  of  fibres,  and  inferted  like  the  preceding 
ones. 

The  interejfus  of  the  little  finger.  This  fir  per  has  only 
an  abduClor  (prior  auricuiari.s),  which  arifes  from  the  radial 
furfaee  of  the  filth  metacarpal  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments 
joining  it  to  the  carpus.  Its  tendon  has  a courle  and  infer- 
tion  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

Tlie  expanfions  of  the  interoffei,  where  their  tendons 
begin  to  join  thofe  of  the  extenfors,  art  conneCted  by  many 
fibres  to  the  capfules  of  the  joints  formed  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  firft  phalanges  ; their  aponenrofes  are 
alfo  ilrengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales.  The 
relations  of  the  interofiei  to  the  lurroundiiig  parts  may  be 
conlidered  in  a general  view.  On  the  fides  thev  correfpond 
to  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  they  are  reciprocally  in  conlaCl 
with  each  other.  They  are  coveied  in  frorst  by  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  profundus,  by  the  lumbricales,  and,  fo  far  as 
the  tliree  firft  are  concerned,  by  the  adduClor  pollicis-.  They 
are  retained,  towards  the  end  of  the  metacarpus,  by  the  an- 
terior tranfverfc  palmar  ligament,  at  the  level  of  which  they 
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arc  all  direded  backwards.  On  the  poUerlor  furface  the 
firft  interoficus  is  fubcutaneous ; the  others  are  covered  by 
thin  aponeurofes  attached  to  the  correfponding  metacarpal 
bones,  feparating  the  interoffei  from  the  extenfor  tendons, 
and  in  their  intervals  from  the  integuments.  Their  expanded 
tendons  are  placed  between  the  phalanges  and  the  Ikin. 

Thefe  mufcles  feem  to  perform,  as  their  primary  ufe,  the 
abdudiion  and  addutlion  of  the  fingers.  They  ferve  to  fix 
the  extenfor  tendons  ; which,  not  being  covered  by  any 
fibrous  flieaths,  required  this  lateral  fupport.  They  partake 
this  office  with  the  lumbricales  ; when  the  two  interoffei  of 
any  finger  aCl  together,  the  extenfor  tendon  is  drawn  in  the 
diagonal  of  their  direclion.  If  the  fingers  are  extended, 
tliey  will  be  fixed  more  firmly  in  this  polition  ; but  if  they 
are  already  bent,  the  flexion  is  increafed  by  the  action  of  the 
interoflei,  which  exert  themfelves  fo  much  the  more  efFec- 
tuallv',  as  their  te.ndon  falls  perpendicularly  in  the  moving 
part.  From  the  courfe  which  the  tendons  purfue,  along  the 
lides  to  the  backs  of  the  fingers,  they  will  have  the  efledl 
cf  extending  the  middle  and  laft  joints.  If  the  fingers  are 
fixed,  thefe  mufcles  may  bend  the  metacarpus  to  them. 

'fhe  mlerojfex  of  the  foot  hold  the  fame  relation  to  the 
metatarfus,  as  thofe  of  the  hand  do  to  the  metacarpus  ; and 
are  arranged  into  an  internal  and  an  external  clafs,  or  a fu- 
perior  and  an  inferior  ; of  which  the  former  is  placed  to- 
wards the  back,  and  the  latter  towards  the  foie  of  the  foot. 
They  are  the  adduftors  and  abdudlors  of  the  toes  ; and  are 
feven  in  number,  three  internal,  and  four  external.  Of  thefe, 
fix  belong  to  the  three  middle  toes,  and  one  to  the  little  toe, 
their  place  being  lupplied,  in  die  great  toes,  by  its  proper 
mufcles. 

The  internal  inlerojfei  are  the  adduciors  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  toes.  They  agree  very  nearly  in  their 
mode  of  origin,  figure,  courfe,  termination,  and  aftion. 
They  are  finall  and  tendinous  at  their  commencement ; grow 
gradually  thicker  and  broader,  then  again  decreafe,  and  form 
long  and  flat  tendons  at  the  digital  end  of  the  metacarpus. 
They  all  pafs  forwards  from  the  metatarfus  towards  the  toes, 
.and  end  at  the  tibial  fides  of  the  metacarpal  extremities  of 
their  rcfpedlive  toes,  near  the  terminations  of  the  lumbri- 
cales. 'I'heir  tendons  are  clofely  conneifed  to  the  capfules 
of  the  firft  joints  of  the  toes,  to  thofe  of  the  lumbricales, 
and  of  the  extenfors.  The  firft  arifes  from  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  under  furface  of  the  third  metatarfal  bone  on  its 
tibial  fide  : the  fecond  from  the  correfponding  part  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  third  from  that  of  tlie  fifth  metatarfal  bone. 
The  two  latter  are  alfo  conneded  to  the  iheath  which  con- 
tains the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

The  externa!  interoffei  are  i and  2,  the  adduftor  and  ab- 
du6tor  of  the  fecond  toe,  3,  the  abdudlor  of  the  third,  and 
4,  the  abduAor  of  the  fourth.  The  three  latter  rcfcmble 
each  other,  and  refemble  alfo  the  external  interoffei  of  the 
hand,  in  having  double  origins : each  of  them  has  two  heads, 
arifing  from  the  two  contiguous  metatarfal  bones,  tendinous 
at  their  commencement,  uniting  at  acute  angles  in  a middle 
tendon,  which  paffes  forwards  to  the  toes.  The  tendons  are 
thicker  and  broader  than  tliofe  of  the  internal  interoffei, 
conne^ed  in  the  fame  way  to  the  capfules  of  the  firft  joints, 
and  inferted  in  the  fame  manner,  but  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  firft  phalanges.  The  abdiidor  of  the  fecond  toe  has  its 
larger  origin  from  rather  more  than  the  pofterior  half  of  the 
third  metatarfal  bone,  on  its  outer  or  peroneal  furface  ; the 
finaller  head  comes  from  the  oppofed  furface  of  the  fecond 
bone.  Tlie  abduclor  of  the  third  toe  has  a larger  origin 
from  the  fourth,  and  a fmaller  from  the  third  bone  ; and  the 
abdu£Ior  of  the  fourth  lias  the  fame  itdation  in  its  origin  to 
the  fifth  and  fourth  metatarfal  boucs.  The  addudor  of  the 


fecond  toe  differs  from  the  other  external  or  fupcrior  inte- 
roffei, in  arifing  from  one  bone  only ; its  origin  is  derived 
from  more  than  the  pofterior  half  of  the  inner  or  tibial  fur- 
face of  the  fecond  metatarfal  bone  : its  infertion  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  others. 

The  interoffei  of  the  foot  have  the  following  relations  to 
the  fuiTOunding  parts ; On  the  back  of  the  foot  they  are 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  two  extenfors,  and  by  a very 
thin  aponeurofis,  which  is  fometimes  fcarcely  fenfible,  and 
which  is  extended  in  the  intervals  of  the  metatarfal  bones. 
In  the  foie  they  are  in  contad  with  the  mufcles  of  the  great 
and  of  the  little  toe,  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  and  the  lumbricales,  and  with  the  deepfeated 
plantar  veflels.  On  their  fides  they  correfpoiid  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  metatarfal  bones. 

The  motions  produced  by  thefe  mufcles  are  analogous  to 
thofe  of  the  correfponding  ones  in  the  hand.  In  the  firft 
place  they  are  addudors  and  abdiidors  of  their  refpedive 
toes.  They  may  ad  as  flexors  of  the  firft  phalanges 
through  the  means  of  their  tendons  affixed  to  thefe  bones, 
more  particularly  when  the  firft  joints  are  already  {lightly 
bent ; for  they  are  then  direded  obliquely  or  perpendicularly 
to  the  moveable  point,  with  which,  in  the  extended  Hate,  they 
are  parallel.  By  the  portions,  which  they  detach  to  the  ex- 
tenfor tendons,  they  may  affift  the  extenfion  of  the  laft  pha- 
langes ; but  it  is  neceffary  that  the  extenfors  Ihould  have 
previoufly  aded  in  fome  degree,  to  carry  the  laft  phalanx 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  this  motion  is  then  increafed 
by  the  interoffei.  They  ferve  alfo,  as  in  the  hand,  to  fix  the 
extenfor  tendons  laterally. 

INTEROSSEUS,  an  epithet  of  certain  organs  of 
the  body,  particularly  in  the  fore-arm  and  leg,  which  are 
fituated  between  two  bones.  The  interoffeous  artery  of  the 
fore-arm  is  a branch  of  the  ulnar,  and  is  divided  into  an  an- 
terior and  a pofterior  interoffeous  branch.  In  the  leg,  the 
peroneal  artery  is  fometimes  defignated  by  this  term.  The 
interoffeous  ligaments  are  aponeurotic  expanlions  attached 
to  the  oppofed  edges  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg,  and 
filling  up  the  intervals  between  thefe  bones.  See  Akteiix" 
and  Extremities. 

INTERPLEADER,  Bill  of,  in  Ajw,  is  where  a perfon 
who  owes  a debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties  in  a chancery 
fuit,  but,  till  the  determination  of  it,  he  knows  not  to  which, 
defires  that  they  may  interplead,  that  he  may  be  fafe  in  the 
payment.  In  this  laft  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  order  the  money  to 
be  paid  into  court,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the  parties  to 
whom,  upon  hearing,  the  court  {hall  decree  it  to  be  due.. 
But  this  depends  upon  circumftances ; and  the  plaintiff  muft 
alfo  annex  an  affidavit  to  his  bill,  fwearing  that  he  does  not. 
collude  with  either  of  the  parties. 

INTERPOLATION,  a term  ufed  by  critics  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  ancient  writings  and  manuferipts,  in.  which  fome  fpu- 
rious  additions  or  alterations  have  been  fince  made- 

To  ellablilh  or  afeertain  an  interpolation,  P.  Ruinart  gives 
us  the  five  following  rules,  i.  That  the  piece  fuppofed  to 
be  interpolated  appear  to  have  all  the  antiquity  it  pretends 
to.  2.  That  there  be  good  proofs  that  it  has  been  interpo- 
lated. 3.  That  the  fuppofed  interpolations  agree  to  the 
time  of  the  interpolator.  4.  That  the  interpolations  do  not 
touch  the  foundation  of  the  work  ; and  that  they  be  not  too 
frequent,  nor  entirely  disfigure  the  piece,  e.  That  the  refti- 
tution  made,  agree  perfedlly  to  the  reft  of  the  work. 

Interpolations  have  occafioned  feveral  of  the  various  read- 
ings in  the  New  Teftament.  Michaelis,  in  his  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Teftament,”  and  alfo  other  writers,  have 
fuggefted  how  thefe  were  introduced,  and  how  they  may  be 
diiiinguiffied  from,  tlie  original  text.  E,  G.  If  for  a palfage 
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that  is  not  ahfolutely  ncccffary  to  the  confiruftlon,  'rarious 
readings  are  found  that  differ  materially  from  each  other,  we 
have  reafon  to  fufpeft  its  authenticity  ; and  that  all  the  read- 
ings are  interpolations  of  tranfcribers,  who  have  attempted 
by  different  methods  to  fupply  the  feeming  deficiency  of  the 
original.  An  interpolation  is  fometimes  betrayed  by  the 
cireumftance  of  its  being  delivered  in  the  language  of  a later 
church.  To  this  purpofe  Michaelis  obferves,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  apoflles  the  word  “ Chrift’’  was  never  ufed  as 
the  proper  name  of  a perfon,  but  as  an  epithet  exprefllve  of 
the  miniilry  of  Jefus,  and  was  frequently  applied  as  fyno- 
nymoiis  to  “ Son  of  God.”  The  expreffion,  therefore, 
“ Ciirilt  is  the  Son  of  God,”  (A6ls,  viii.  37.)  is  a kind 
of  tautology,  and  is  almofl  as  abfurd  as  to  fay  Chrift  is  the 
Meffiah,  that  is,  the  Anointed  is  the  Anointed.  But  the 
word  being  ufed  in  later  ages  as  a proper  name,  this  impro- 
priety was  not  perceived  by  the  perfon  who  obtruded  the 
paffage  on  the  text.  If  one  or  more  words,  that  may  be 
confidered  as  an  addition  to  a paffage,  arc  found  only  in 
.MSS.,  but  in  none  of  the  moft  ancient  verfions,  nor  in  the 
quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  an 
interpolation.  Afts,  viii.  39.  THujua  [_a.yio¥  ETETrstrEv  s^ri  to>  swa- 
ayyEXoc  Kupm  rip7r«<r£  tov  is  an  illftance  of  this 

-kind,  where  the  words  between  the  crotchets  are  probably 
fpurious.  Interpolations  of  confiderable  length  are  occa- 
fioned  fometimes  in  the  following  manner  : The  owner  of  a 
MS.  makes  a note  in  the  margin,  either  explanatory  of  fome 
narrative  in  the  text,  or  containing  an  account  of  fome  event 
that  was  handed  down  by  tradition  ; which  MS.,  being  af- 
terwards tranferibed,  the  copyift  writes  text  and  notes  with- 
out diftinftion  in  the  body  of  his  work.  “ I am  perfuaded,” 
fays  Michaelis,  “ that  John,  v.  4.,  a very  fufpicious  paffage, 
and  omitted  in  a very  great  number  of  MSS.  has  been  in- 
truded in  this  manner  into  our  prefent  text,  and  that  this 
fcholion  was  written  originally  not  in  Greek,  but  in  fome 
oriental  language.”  The  difputed  paffage  in  i John,  v.  7. 
may  probably  be  a fpecimen  of  this  kind  of  interpolation. 
Its  fpurioufnefs  has  been  fhewn  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  a 
letter  to  Le  Clerc,  firft  publiftied  in  London  in  1754,  and 
more  correftly  by  Dr.  Horfley  in  1783,  from  the  author’s 
origin  al  copy.  (See  his  edition  of  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  495 — 531-)  This  letter,  fays  Dr.  Marfti,  is  lefs  known 
.than  it  deferves,  as  the  immortal  author  has  difplayed  in  it 
as  much  Lritical  knowledge,  as  penetration  in  his  mathema- 
tical inquiries.  The  queftion  has  been  likewife  examined, 
and  with  great  impartiality,  by  Bengel,  in  his  “ Apparatus 
Cnticus.”  p.  458  — 482.  2d  ed. ; and  the  difpute'  has  been 
fatisfaclorily  terminated  by  the  eminently  learned  Porfon,  in 
-his  “ Letters  to  Travis,”  publiftied  in  1791.  See  Varmts 
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Interpolation,  in  AJgelra,  is  ufed  for  the  finding  an 
• intermediate  term  of  a feries,  its  place  in  the  feries  being 
given  ; and  the  method  of  doing  this  is  called  the  method  of 
■dnterpclations . 

When  the  algebraic  equation  of  the  feries  is  given,  the 
term  required,  whether  it  be  a primary  or  intermediate 
term,  may  be  found  by  the  refolution  of  affetled  equations; 
but  when  this  equation  is  not  given,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
value  of  the  term  fought  mull  be  exhibited  by  a converging 
ferie  ..  or  by  the  quadrature  of  curves. 

When  the  firft,  fecond,  and  other  fucceflive.  differences  of 
the  terms  of  a feries  become  at  lall  equal,  the  interpolation 
of  any  term  of  fuch  a feries  may  be  found  by  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s diffeixmtial  method. 

The  method  of  interpolation  was  firft  invented  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  Savilian  profeffor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  and  ap- 
..plied  by  him  to  the  calculation  of  logarithms.  His  prin- 


ciples were  followed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  who  made  feveral  inge- 
nious applications  of  this  theory ; and  by  Reginald  and 
Mouton,  in  France.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  lemma  5.  lib.  iii. 
Phil.  Princip.  Mathem.  gave  a moft  elegant  folution  of  th« 
problem  for  drawing  a curve  line  through  the  extremities 
of  any  number  of  given  ordinates ; and  in  the  fubfequent 
propofition  applied  the  folution  of  this  problem  to  that  of 
finding  from  certain  obferved  places  of  a comet,  the  place  of 
it  at  any  given  intermediate  time.  Dr.  Waring,  who  adds, 
that  a folution  ftill  more  elegant,  on  fome  accounts,  has  been 
fince  difeovered  by  Meffrs.  Nicholi  and  Stirling,  has  alfo  re- 
folved  the  fame  problem,  and  rendered  it  more  general,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  finding  the  fucceflive  differences. 

The  theory  of  interpolation  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe,  not 
only  in  pure  analyfes  and  geometry,  but  in  various  other 
fubjefls  of  mathematical  inquiry  and  computation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  aftronomy  ; w'e  ftiall  therefore  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  bpon  which  it  is  founded,  and  fliew  its 
application  in  a few  cafes  to  pradlical  operations. 

Firft,  then,  let  a,  I,  c,  d,  e,f  &c.  reprefent  any  feries  of 
fimilar  quantities,  and  let  the  difference  between  the  firft  and 
fecond,  the  fecond  and  third,  the  third  and  fourth,  &c. 
terms,  be  taken  ; .and  thefe  feveral  remainders  will  form 
what  is  called  the  firft  order  of  difference  ; then  again,  let 
the  differences  of  thefe  differences  be  taken  in  the  fame  way; 
and  the.  differences  of  thefe  laft  again  the  fame,  and  fo  on, 
which  will  give  the  following  rcfult,  obferving,  that  for  the 
convenience  of  exhibiting  the  operation,  we  liavc  only  re- 
tained the  firft  remainders  in  each  fucceflive  fubtra^lion. 


feries 
I ft  diff. 

2d  diff. 
3d  diff. 
4th  diff. 
5th  diff. 
6th  diff. 


/,  &c. 


a be  d e 
a — b 
a — 2 b + c 
‘i  — ib  + ic  — d 
rt  — 4^  + 6r  — qr/j-f 
a — ^ b IOC  — 10  d + ^ e — f 
a — Gb  15c  — aoc/ff-ijc—  6y4» 

&c.  See.  &c. 

Now  tlie  co-efficients  of  thefe  terms  arerefpeflively  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  co-efficients  of  the  binomial,  and  the  order 
of  their  generation  evidently  follows  the  fame  law,  and 
therefore  v.^e  may  conclude  with  equal  certainty,  that  the 
«th  difference  of  any  feries  of  quantities  will  be  expreffed.by 
the  formula 


a — n b -\- 


n (n  — i) 


n {n  — l)(rt  — 2) 


+ 


« («  — l)  (« 


, 2 

2)  (fl 


3) 


2 -'3 


e — &c. 


Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  given  quantities  be  fuch, 
that  any  order  of  their  differences  become  equal  to  o,  that 
any  one  of  thofe  quantities  may  be  accurately  expreffed  in 
fundlions  of  the  others ; thus,  for  example,  fuppofc  the 
fourth  difference  to  become  zero,  that  is 
a — 4i-j-6c  — 4f/+c  = o 

•„  -a  + ^b+^d-e 

then  will  c = 

0 

and  it  is  obvious  that  any  other  of  thefe  quantities  might  be 
expreffed  in  a fimilar  maimer  ; and  therefore,  if  all  thofe 
quantities  but  one  be  known,  that  one  may  be  afeertained. 
Thus,  by  way  of  illullration,  luppofe  we  had  the  three 
fquarcs  10''=  100,  8^  = 6.^.,  and  7 - = 4,  and  the  fquare 
of  9 was  required ; fince  the  third  differences  of  fquai'es 

equal  o,  wc  Ihoild  liave  9’  = — ^ 81, and 

the 
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the  fame  is  obvioufly  true  of  any  terms  of  which  the  differ- 
ences van  iff. 

But  if  tlie  differences  do  not  vaniff,  then  any  interme- 
diate term  found  by  this  method  only  approximate  towards 
the  true  refult,  which  is  liowevcr  fufficiently  correct  in  a 
number  of  cafes ; thus,  in  finding  any  logarithm,  of  which 
thofe  confecutive  to  it  are  given,  the  above  formulae  may  be 
fuccefsfully  employed;  for  though,  in  fadt,  the  differences  of 
logarithm  never  become  zero,  yet  their  fourth  differences  are 
fo  fmall,  that  by  confidering  them  as  o,  the  error  will  not 
effedt  the  truth  of  the  refult  to  8 or  9 places  of  decimals. 

Exam, — Giveit  the  logarithms  of  loi,  102,  104,  10 j, 
to  lind  the  logaritlun  of  103. 

Here,  calling  the  log.  of  loi  = a,  of  102  = h,  103  = c, 
104  = ^/,  and  10^  —e;  and  confidering  the  fourth  differ- 
ences of  thefe  logs  = o ; we  ffall  have  from  the  formula 
a — 4^4-6r  — 4r/+e=o 

_ ^ {b  d)  — [a  e) 

- 

Hence  the  following  computation  : 

log.  loi  = 2.0043214=  a 
log.  102  = 2.0086002  —b 
log.  104=  2.0170333  = rt 
log.  103=  2.0211  S93  = c 

4-0236333  = b + d 
4 


16.1025340  =:  4.  {b  d) 
fubtr.  4.0233107  = a ± e 

6)12.0770233 

log.  103  =:  2.0128372  as  required. 

This  method  of  finding  the  intermediate  logarithms 
between  others  that  are  known,  though  of  little  importance 
in  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  fciences,  was  of  very  effential 
lervicc  to  the  original  computers  ; and  to  whom  the  invention 
of  it  is  due,  or  more  properly  to  Briggs  alone,  who  feems 
to  have  been  the  firlt  that  entered  upon  the  invelligation  of 
this  theory. 

This  dodtrine  is  applied  with  great  fuccefs  in  various  afl.ro- 
nomical  operations,  and  is  the  means  of  faving  in  many  cafes 
immenfe  laborious  calculations.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
finding  the  places  of  fome  of  the  planets,  whofe  motion  is 
not  very  rapid,  it  will  be  fufficiently  accurate  to  find  their 
places  by  calculation  for  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then 
hy  means  of  the  method  above  deferibed,  their  places  for  all 
the  intermediate  days  may  be  found  by  interpolating  between 
the  known  terms,  which  method  will  give  a refult  much 
nearer  the  truth,  than  by  proportional  parts,  becaufe  this  fup- 
pofes  a uniformity  both  in  Riolion  and  time,  which  is  not 
corredf. 

Again,  in  computing  the  moon’s  place  for  any  particular 
hour,  fuppofing  its  place  for  every  day  at  noon  to  be  given, 
the  method  of  interpolations  may  be  applied  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  the  refults  having  fcarccly  any  Icnfiblc  difference  from 
thofe  that  arife  from  adtual  computation,  and  we  may  thus 
freq\iently  avoid  one  of  the  moft  laborious  of  aftronomical 
calculations. 

By  this  means  alfo,  the  place  of  a comet  at  any  particular 
time  may  be  afccrlained,  from  obfervations  made  on  it  prior 
to,  and  fubfequent  to,  that  prccife  period,  as  alfo  the  times 
•f  tke  equinoxes  and  ftlflices,  which  arc  determined  much 


more  accurately  by  this  method  than  can  be  done  by  propor- 
tional parts,  for  in  this,  we  are  obliged  to  fuppofe  that  the 
fun’s  declinations  increafe  and  decreafe  proportionally  to  the 
diftance  of  this  body  from  the  equinodfial  point ; which  is 
evidently  a falfe  hypothefis.  In  fadt,  aftronomy  has  derived 
more  affiftance  from  this  theory  than  any  other  of  the  ma- 
thematical fciences,  although  it  has  been  applied  to  other 
purpofes  with  very  great  fuccefs  ; but  in.  order  to  render  its 
application  thus  general,  a much  more  accurate  and  extended 
inveftigation  of  the  theory  than  tliat  which  has  been  at  pre- 
fent mentioned  becomes  neceffary,  and  of  which  we  propofe 
to  give  a flight  vieyv  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

The  general  problem  to  be  refolved  in  all  thefe  cafes  is  this. 
Having  given  two  feries  of  numbers,  which  correfpond  with 
one  another,  according  to  a certain  law,  and  of  which  one 
may  be  called  the  feries  of  roots,  and  the  other  the  feries  of 
fundfions,  to  find  an  intermediate  number,  between  two 
fundtions,  which  ffall  anfwer  or  correfpond  to  a given  inter- 
mediate number  between  two  roots.  This  problem  is  treated 
of  in  all  its  generality  by  Newton,  in  his  “ Methodus  Dif- 
ferentialis,”  and  by  Stirling  in  his  “ Tradfatus  de  Summa- 
tione,  &c,  fee  alfo  Lacailles  Aftronomy,  and  a paper  by, 
Mayer  in  the  Adla,  Petrop,  tom.  ii.  page  108  ; alfo  an  ex- 
cellent memoir  by  Lalande,  tranfmitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  for  1761  ; in  which  he  has  ffewn  that  in 
calculating  the  moon’s  place,  and  much  more  that  of  any 
other  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whofe  motions  are  more  re- 
gular ; it  will  always  be  fufficient  to  confider  only  tlie  third 
differences,  and  in  many  cafes  only  the  fecond  differences  will 
be  rcquifite,  and  fometimes  only  the  firfl, ; in  fadt  he  has 
ffewn  how,  and  to  what  degree  uf  accuracy,  the  method  of 
interpolation  may  be  employed  in  moft  cafes.  'J'he  fanie  au- 
thor has  alfo  a very  complete  article  on  this  fubjedt  in  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  where,  in  explaiinsjg  the  nature 
ot  aftronomical  interpolation,  he  fays,  fuppofe  a feries  of 
numbers  o,  1,3,  6,  10,  13,  27,  &c.  of  whieh  the  differences' 
are  unequal,  but  follow  a certain  law,  being  in  fadt  in  arith- 
metical progreffion  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  fo  that  the  fecond 
differences  are  conllant,  and  equal  to  unity.  Now  if  we 
take  the  alternate  terms  of  this  feries,  as  for  initance  o,  3, 
10,  21,  See.  the  firil  differences  will  be  3,  7,  7 1,  &c,  and  the ' 
differences  of  thefe  differences  will  be  conftant,  and  equal 
to  4 ; that  is  four  times  greater  than  before  ; becaufe  in 
douhling  the  interval,  we  nave  for  the  firfl  difference  the 
fum  of  I and  2,  and  in  the  other  the  fum  of  3 and  4 ; hence 
it  follows  that  the  fecond  difference  increafe  in  the  ratio  of  the 
differences  between  2 and  3,  and  i and  4 : the  increafe, 
therefore,  being  equal  to  three  times  the  firft,  this  fecond  dif- 
ference will  be  equal  to  four  times  that  ; and  if  we  took 
every  third  number,  the  fecond  difference  w-ould  be  9,  and 
fo  on. 

Thus,  in  general,  the  fecond  differences  increafe  as  the 
fquare  of  the  intervals  of  the  numbers  ; and  hence  we  have 
the  following  rule  for  fupplying  the  intermediate  terms  of  a 
feries  of  numbers  of  which  the  law  of  their  generation  is 
uniform. 

For  example,  let  there  be  four  number's  which  may 
reprefent  longitudes,  obferved  at  the  interval  of  12  hours 
each  ; and  of  which  the  three  differences  are  78,  222,  and 
366,  fo  that  their  fecond  differences  will  be  conftant,  and  • 
equal  to  144  ; according  to  the  following  tablet. 


Hours 

Nos. 

I ft  Diff. 

0 
1 2 

CC  0 

78 

24 

36 

300 

666 

^ z z 

366 

Such.  1 
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Such  an  exainple  is  the  moft  fimple  that  can  be  conceived 
in  interpolation,  but  fimple  as  it  is,  it  is  all  that  is  required  in 
altronomy,  even  for  the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  is  the 
rnoll  irregular  of  all  the  planetary  bodies ; fuch  at  leaft  is 
the  alTertion  of  Lalande  in  the  article  of  the  Encyclopedic 
above  quoted. 

Now  knowing  the  above  numbers,  or  obferved  longitudes, 
for  every  12  hours,  it  will  be  eafy,  by  means  of  the  above 
rule,  to  find  the  fame  for  every  fix  hours  ; for  fince,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fecond  differences  ought  to  be  only  one-fourth  of 
thofe  above,  that  is  36,  it  will  therefore  only  be  neceffary  to 
conffruft  a feries  of  numbers  beginning  at  o,  whofe  fecond 
differences  are  36,  and  whofe  fecond  term  fliall  be  78  ; 

therefore  = 2 1 is  the  firft  term  of  the  firff  dif- 

2 

ferences  ; and  all  the  other  terms  will  be  found  by  adding 
fucceffively  to  this,  tlie  conilant  fecond  difference  36  ; thus 
iff  diff.  21,  57,  93,  129,  165,  201 

Nos.  or  long.  0.21,  78,  17 1,  300,  465,  666. 

Blit  if,  inffead  of  interpolating  one  term  between  each  of 
the  given  numbers,  it  had  been  required  to  interpolate  two 
terms,  then  we  muff  have  taken  a uintli  part  of  the  above 
fecond  difference,  i>i%.  16,  and  found  from  hence  a feries 
of  numbers  whofe  fecond  difference  fliould  be  16,  and  the 
third  term  of  the  feries  = 78.  Now  in  order  to  find  this 
feries,  it  will  be  fufficientto  find  the  firff  term  of  the  iff  dif- 
ferences, as  all  the  reff  that  is  required  may  be  determined 
from  this  ; fuppofe,  then,  this  term  to  be  x,  which  is  alfo  the 
iirft  term  of  the  required  feries,  then  the  fecond  will  be 
2x  + 16,  and  the  third  3 -|-  48;  whence  3 .v  -f-  48 

= 78,  ora.'  = 10  ; wliich  gives  for 
the  iff  diff.  10,  26,  42,  58,  74,  90,  106, 

Nos.  orlong.  o.io,  36,  78,  136,  210,  300,  406, 
and  on  fimilar  principles  may  the  interpolation  in  any  other 
eafe  be  eft'edled  with  the  fame  degree  of  eafe  and  accuracy  ; 
that  is,  generally,  in  order  to  interpolate  any  number  of 
terms/;,  between  any  two  given  terms  of  a known  feries, 
vve  muff  divide  the  fecond  difference  of  the  given  feries 
by  (/;  -f-  i)',  in  order  to  have  the  fecond  difference  of  the 
new  feries  ; and  then  again  in  order  to  obtain  the  i ff  dif- 
ferences, we  have  this  formulas ; where  d — iff  term  iff  diff. 
of  the  given  feries ; and  d''  = 2d  difference  new  feries. 


&c. 

&c. 


iff  term  iff  diff. 


n + I 


+ 


d" 


longitude  in  feconds  and  thirds,  having  firft  found  irigononre- 
trically  the  fame  for  every  degree.  Tii  general,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  calculation,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  afeertain 
rigoroufly  by  trigonometry,  or  otherwife,  terms  at  fuch  a 
diffance  that  their  third  differences  may  become  zero,  or  fo 
fmall  that  no  feniible  error  will  arife  in  confidering  them  as 
fuch,  and  then  all  the  intermediate  terms  may  be  fupplied 
by  the  theory  which  has  been  inveftigated.  Lalande  has  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  “ Connoiffance  des  Terns  for  1771,”  a very 
commodious  table  for  abridging  thefe  kind  of  operations,  and 
there  is  another  ffill  more  extended  in  the  “ Recueil  des 
Tables  de  Berlin.” 

The  fame  theory  of  fecond  differences  may  alfo  be  conve- 
niently applied  to  correft  calculations  and  obfervations,  that 
is,  by  afeertaining  the  uniformity  of  the  remainders  or  dif- 
ferences. 

For  example,  a feries  of  obfervations  being  fubmitted 
to  this  teff,  ought  to  have  a certain  order  of  their 
differences  uniform,  and  if  in  any  place  fuch  a uniformity  is 
not  obferved,  one  difference  being  greater,  or  Icfs,  tlwn  an- 
other, it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that  fome  error 
has  been  committed  in  the  correfponding  obfervation  ; the 
corredfion  of  which  may  be  readi  y made,  without  repeating 
the  obfervation  ; Lalande  has  alfo  given,  in  his  memoirs 
above-mentioned,  general  formulas  of  correction,  for  all 
fuch  cafes,  and  which  may  be  applied  with  the  greateff  fa- 
cility, and  the  correClion  computed  to  the  utmoff  poffiblc 
accuracy. 

On  nearly  the  fame  principles  as  the  foregoing,  the  ex- 
traftion  of  roots,  as  the  fquare  root,  cube  root,  6cc.  may 
be  effefted  with  great  eafe,  by  knowing  certain  equidiftant 
roots.  The  application  in  this  cafe  being  extremely  fimple,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  enter  a little  into  the  explanation 
of  it. 

Let  then 

I I C 

-|-  l)l  = A-  H -f  , 

2 .v’  Q a'  0 1 


243 


4-  &c. 


{x‘  )l  = .r 

= I ^ 

' ^ 3 .v'  9.f'  8 la’  243.1-' 

reprefent  the  cube  roots  of  any  three  confecutive  numbers, 
the  differences  of  which  are 


— 8ic. 


which  may  be  more  conveniently  exprefl'ed  in  terms  of  the 
iff  and  2d  differences  of  the  given  feries  as  follows;  d — 1^ 
difference,  d'  = 2d  difference  of  the  given  feries,  then  the 
iff  term  iff  diff.  of  the  new  feries,  becomes 

2 d'  (n  i)  + n d'' 

- 2 (/;  -f  I)'  ’ 

and  this  term  being  thus  determined,  all  the  others  are 
readily  obtained  ; and  confequcntly  alfo  all  the  intermediate 
terms  which  were  to  be  interpolated.  The  confideration  of 
fecond  differences,  which  render  the  interpolation  fo  extremely 
eafy,  is,  as  w’e  before  obferved,  fufliciently  exa£f  for  the 
greater  part  of  aftronomical  calculations,  particularly  in  the 
conffruttion  of  tables ; it  w'as  thus  that  Sharp  in  169J  cal- 
culated his  table  of  right  afcenfion  and  declination  for  every 
degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  ; having  firff  calculated  tri- 
gcnomctrically  the  fame  for  every  filth  degree,  the  other  inter- 
mediate degrees  having  been  afeertained  by  means  of  the 
theory  of  interpolation.  Moutoii  alfo,  on  fimilar  principles, 
calculated  the  declination  of  the  fum  for  every  minute  of 


iff  diff. 


I 


10 


-f  &c. 


— j 5 — ’1 

3 W'  9 A-’  81  a’  243  .V 

+ ~ r^TTi  -t- 


9 A-' 

2d  diff.  A 


81  .f 

20 


-f  &C. 


9 a'  243 -V  ' 

In  the  fame  way,  was  it  neceffary,  we  might  liave  found 
the  third  and  fourth  differences,  and  fo  on  ; but  in  the  cafe 
we  fliall  fuppofe,  of  x'  > 1000,  or  .v  > 10,  this  fecond 
difference  is  fiifhciently  exa£f,  and  even  the  fecond  term  of 
this  fecond  difference  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  omitted 
without  affedting  even  the  eleventh  place  of  decimals,  for 

, . .20  2 

taking  A = 10,  we  have  — = .which. 

243  A'"  2430000000000  ' 

when  converted  into  a decimal,  will  not  give  an  effeffive  figure 
before  the  iith  place  ; we  may,  therefore,  without  any  fenfi- 
2 

ble  error,  call  — - the  fecond  difference,  which  will  remain 

9 a'  , 

conftant  for  feveral  terras,  while  our  extrad-ion  is  not  carried 

farther 
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Tartlier  tlian  to  eight  decimal  places.  Suppofing,  therefore, 
the  cube  root  of  any  two  confecittive  numbers  greater  than 
looo  to  be  k-nown,  that  is,  — i,  and  \/x^  = x ; the 
firft  difference  is  afeertained  by  Ample  fubtraftion,  and  tlie 

2 

fecond  difference  is  found  by  the  formula ; and  with 

9 

thefe  data,  we  may  calculate  eight  or  ten  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  roots,  when  a new  computation  becomes  necef- 
fary. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  fimpleft  manner  of  employing 
the  formulae  that  have  been  deduced,  becaufe  it  requires  the 
knowledge  of  two  confecutive  roots,  whereas  it  will  be  futfi- 
cient  to  have  the  roots  of  numbers  equidilfant  from  each 
other,  and  by  means  of  which  the  firfl  and  fecond  differ- 
ences may  be  readily  obtained,  and  the  fuccellive  extrac- 
tions will  thus  become  fo  many  different  checks  upon  each 
other.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  we  know  the  cube  roots 
of  2000  and  2008  ; that  is,  J/2000  = a,  and  .y20o8  = 
and  it  were  required  to  find  the  roots  of  all  the  intermediate 
numbers  ; calling  the  firft  difference  = d,  and  the  fecond 
2 

difference  = = c ; then  the  cube  roots  will  ftand  thus  : 

;/2COo  = a 
^ 2001  — a -V  d 
^'2002  = a 4-  2 d — c 
^/20  3 = a q-  3 r/  — 3 c 
^'2004  = «4-4</—  6r 
\/200^  = <7  4-  5 </  — 10  r 
V2006  = a-\-  6 d — i^c 
\/ZOO"]  = 54-77/—  21c 
’^■2008  — a id  — 28  c = 


And  fince  this  lall  root  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  known 
root  b,  we  have  a fccure  check  upon  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  operation  ; or  more  properly,  this  condition  may  be 
employed  for  finding  the  firft  difference  d,  and  the  check 
be  made  upon  the  fubfequent  difference  ; for  fince  54-87/  — 


28  c = b,  we  have  d — 


^ 4-  28  c — 5 


This  operation 


will  be  better  underftood  from  the  following  work  at 
length. 

Given  the  cube  root  of  6280  = 18  4495S2727,  and  of 
6288=  18.45741356,  to  find  all  the  intermediate  roots  be- 
tw'een  thofe  numbers. 


By  logarithms  we  find ^ =r  000000105  = r, 

9 6280 

, , b — a zS  c j . 

and  hence  — g = .00979222  = 7/ ; hence,  again, 

the  following  operation. 

Cube  root  62S0  = 18  449582727 

979222  difference 


6281  = 18.450561949 

9791 17  difference 


6282  = 18.451541066 

979012  difference 


6283  = 18.452520078 

978907  difference 

VoL.  XIX. 


Cube  root  6^284  = 18.453498985 

978802  difference 


6285  = 18.454477787 

978697  difference 


6286  = 18.455456484 

978592  difference 


6287  = 18.456435076 

978487  difference 

6288  = 18.457413563 

And  thus  may  the  extraftion  be  carried  on  at  pleafure,  by 
fimple  addition  and  fubtraftion  ; the  cube  roots  of  certain 
periodical  terms  being  firit  known  : it  is  unneceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  above  fuccelfive  differences  are  found  by  fub- 
tradting  always  .000000105  from  the  foregoing  one. 

At  prefent  we  have  only  confidered  the  mere  elementary 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  interpolation  is  founded  ; it 
will  be  proper,  however,  befi/re  we  conclude  this  article,  to 
give  fome  idea  of  the  general  formulas  and  refults  obtained 
from  thefe  fimple  and  obvious  truths,  by  Newton  in  his 
“ Method'js  Differentialis  ’ and  by  Stirling,  in  his  traft  enti- 
tled “ Tradtatus  de  Summatione  et  Interlopatione  Serierum 
Infinitarum,’’  publi/hed  in  1730,  both  of  which  works  are 
worthy  of  their  celebrated  authors. 

Let  us  imagine  a right  line  given  in  pofition,  on  which  let 
there  be  eredted  any  number  of  ordinates  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  at  equidiftances,  which  ordinates  may  be  con- 
ceived to  reprefent  the  terms  of  a regular  feries,  continually 
increafing  or  decreafing  ; and  one  and  the  fame  curve  will  pafs 
through  all  their  extremities,  the  equation  of  which  will  be 
determined  from  the  given  equation  to  the  feries  ; that  is, 
from  the  equation  exprefling  generally  the  relation  between 
any  two  or  more  fucceflive  ordinates : and  if  this  equation 
be  finite,  the  equation  of  the  curve  w'ill  alfo  be  finite,  and 
confequently  an  abfolute  interpolation  of  the  feries  may  be 
effefted ; for  this  is  nothing  more  than  afligning  to  every 
particular  abfeifs,  its  correfponding  ordinate,  and  this  will 
alw'ays  be  the  cafe  if  any  order  of  the  differences  become 
equal  to  zero  ; thus,  in  all  kinds  of  figurate  numbers,  at 
tr'tanguJars,  fquares, pentagonals,  &c.  the  curve  palling  through 
their  fummits  will  be  the  common  conical  parabola.  But  if, 
as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  no  order  of  differences  become 
zero,  then  the  algebraic  equation  of  the  curve  cannot  be 
found,  and  confequently  no  interpolation  can  then  be  made, 
except  by  means  of  an  infinite  feries,  the  quadrature  of  fome 
curvf,  or  fome  other  approximation. 

Let  rliere  be  propol'ed,  for  example,  the  feries  i,  8,  27, 
64,  <Scc.  the  general  interpolation  of  which  is  required.  This 
feries  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  natural  cubes,  and  there- 
fore the  method  that  we  are  about  to  follow  is  wholly  unne- 
ceffary in  this  cafe,  but  the  example  is  chofen  in  order  to 
illuftrate  the  general  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cafes, 
even  when  the  terras  of  the  feries  appear  to  fohow  no  certain 
law'.  We  firft  write  the  terms  of  the  propofed  feries  in  one 
line,  then  the  differences  of  thefe  in  the  next,  and  then  again 
the  differences  of  theie,  and  fo  on,  till  the  laft  order  of  dif- 
ferences become  all  equal,  or  fuch  that  no  fcnfible  error  will 
arife  in  confidering  them  as  fuch  ; then  confidering  » as  any 
abfeifs,  the  firft  terms  of  thefe  fuccelfive  differences  w'ill  be 
the  co-efficients  of  the  feries  of  terms 


lULi),  ~ 

1.2  ’ 1.2.3 
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which 


INTERPOLATION. 


which  exprenjo^  wiU  then  repreCent  the  correfponding  ordi- 
nate to  the  abfcifs  2 ; and  confequently  the  interpolation  of 
the  feries  may  be  made  general.  Thus  in  the  example 
propofed, 

Series  i 8 27  64 

iftdiff.  7 ■ 19  . 37 

id  diff.  12  18 

3d  diff.  conll.  6 

Therefore,  conhdering  j as  the  correfponding  ordinate  to 
the  abfcifs  a,  we  have 

, I2.z(a  — l),  6.  a (z  — l)  (2  — 2) 

*-=  1 -t-  7 z + ■ '■ > or 

' 1.2  1,2.3 

_y=l4-3z  + 3a’’  + z', 

as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  feries.  If,  there- 
fore,  now  we  had  to  interpolate  a term  between  each  of  the 
given  ones,  thefe  terms  would  be  {2^)',  [sh)'i 

(4^)h  &c. 

And  the  fame  method  is  applicable  in  all  cafes,  but  it 
fometimes  admits  of  abbreviation,  if  the  law  of  the  feries  can 
be  determined,  and  therefore  this  Ihould  be  the  firll  confl- 
deration  when  the  law  is  not  evident. 

Let  there  now  be  propofed  the  feries 

' , ^ X II  &c 

T’  8’  16’  28’ 

where  the  law  is  not  obvious,  the  interpolation  of  wlileh 
is  required. 


By  a little  attention  it  will  he  feen  that  the  feries  is  prtv 
duced  from  the  fucceffive  multiplication  of  the  terms  of  the 
1257. 

feries  — , ; m which  the  order  of  formation  is 

2468 

manifeft,  and  the  interpolation  of  this,  except  for  the  term 


the  other  interpolated  terms 
I and  ^ 

&c. 


multiplication  of  the  feries 


I, 


between  1 and  i,  is  evident 

. 246 

being  , &c.  : let  then  the  term  between 

3 5 7 

be  X,  then  the  feries  after  interpolation  will  be 

1 r 1 1 I,  ^ i ^ 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

and  as  the  propofed  feries  is  generated  from  the  continued 

->4,  &c.  ; fo  will  the 
246 

interpolated  terms  required,  be  generated  from  the  con- 
tinued multiplication  of  the  interpolated  terms  of  this  lall 
feries,  which  will  therefore  be  , 

2 2.4  2.4.6 

.*•,  - X,  X,  .V, 

3 35  . 3-5-7 

All,  therefore,  that  is  required,  is  to  find  the  value  of  .*•, 
from  which  any  interpolated  term  may  be  determined  ; and 
it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  term  x of  the  above 
generating  feries  mull  nepelTarily  be  the  fecond  term  of 
the  required  feries  after  interpolation,  or  that  term  which 
falls  between  i and  Let  therefore  the  differences  be  taken 
as  follows,  viz. 


&c. 


Series 

jft  difference 
ad  difference 
3d  difference 
4th  difference 
5th  difference 


_5 

16 


1 

16 


I 

16 


_3_ 

128 


5_ 

16 


3_ 

128 


31 

28 


JL 

128 


63 

256 


> &c. 

256 


7 

256 


256 


&c. 


&c. 


li 

J28 


63 

256 


256 


&c. 


&c. 


Hence  affuming  y for  any  ordinate  correfponding  to  any 
propofed  abfcifs  z,  the  equation  of  the  curve  paffing  through 
the  fummits  of  the  ordinates,  will  be 

(z  - 1)  _ _5 

= 1 - - 


from  what  has  been  before  obferved,  the  interpolation  of 
the  propofed  feries  is  now  complete,  being  as  follows  : 


4-  i 

^ 8 


Z (Zr  — 1)  (Z  — 


+ 


35.  . 

3 ^28  ‘ 

. (z  — l)  (z  — 2)  (z 


1.2  16 

z (z  - 1 ) <z  - 2)  (a  — 3) 


2 

- X, 

3 


3 -5 


X,  See. 
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- 3) 


• 4 


1.2. 

63  ^ 

236  I • 2 . 3 • 4 • 5 

But  as  the  objea  of  our  inquiry  is  more  particularly 


4-  D &c. 


direded  to  the  finding  of  the  firft  interpolated  term,  re- 
prefented  above  by  x,  we  mull  make  z = 5 ; whence  the 
above  is  reduced  to 

I A 1 3 Ti  a. 

4 16  36  64 

in  which  feries  the  order  of  formation  of  the  co-efficicnts 
is  obvious,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  being  reprefentatives  of  the 
preceding  terms  ; and  hence,  by  the  fummation  of  the  feries, 
the  value  of  x is  found  equal  to  0.64052,  and  confequently 


5 '2.4-6’  3.5.7 

If  it  had  been  required  to  interpolate  two  terms  between 
each  of  the  given  terms,  it  would  have  only  been  neceflary 
to  have  affumed  z = j,  and  |,  as  is  evident ; and  therefore 
needs  no  illuftration. 

Hence  we  fee  that  the  general  equation  of  any  curve, 
made  to  pafs  through  the  fummits  of  any  number  of  equi- 
dillant  ordinates,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f.  See.  will  be 

y = «4-(5  — a)z4-(c—  23  + <j)  - — 


+ (^  - 3 ^ + 3 ^ 


(z  — i)  (z  — 2) 


&c. 


1.2.3 

which  is  Newton’s  formifia  in  his  “ Methodus  Diffcrentialis.” 
The  limits  of  our  article  will  not  admit  of  a farther  de- 
velopement  of  the  theory  of  interpolations,  we  mull  there- 
fore refer  the  reader,  who  w'ilhes  for  more  complete  in- 
formation^ 
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formation,  to  the  woi'k  of  Newton  above  quoted ; to 
Stirling’s  “ Traftatus  de  Suinmatione,”  &c.  or  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  fame  by  Holliday,  publilhed  in  1 749  ; 
and  to  the  other  tratls  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  article,  by  Lalandc,  Mayer,  &c.  Sec  alfo  Sekiks. 
INTERPOSED  Attic.  See  Attic. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fuuation  of  a body  between 
two  others,  fo,as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent  their  aftion. 

The  cclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpofition 
of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us ; and  that  of  the 
moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and 
moon. 

• INTERPRETATION  of  Laws  depends  on  more 
equitable  and  excellent  principles  than  thofe  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  who,  when  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the 
condrudlion  of  their  laws.  Hated  the  cafe  to  the  emperor  in 
Writing,  and  took  his  opinion  upon  it.  To  interrogate  the 
legiflattfre,  fays  judge  Blackllone,  to  decide  particular  dif- 
putes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for  par- 
tiality and  opprefiion.  The  faireft  and  m.oll;  rational  method 
to  interpret  the  will  of  the  legiflator  is  by  exploring  his 
intentions  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns 
the  molt  natural  and  probable.  Thefe  figns  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  fubject-matter,  the  effedts  and  con- 
fequcnce,  or  the  fpirit  and  reafon  of  the  law.  Words  are 
generally  to  be  underllood  in  their  ufual  and  moll  known 
fignification.  If  words  are  dubious,  their  meaning  may  be 
fllablillied  from  the  context.  Thus  the  preamble  often  ferves 
to  aid  the  conllrudlion  of  an  adt  of  parliament  ; and  the 
c<)mparifon  of  one  law  with  other  laws,  made  by  the  fame 
legillator,  and  bearing  fomc  affinity  or  relation  to  the  fub- 
jedt,  will  anfwer  a limilar  jnirpofe.  As  to  the  fubjed-matter, 
words  are  always  to  be  underllood  as  having  a regard  to  it. 
With  refpedt  to  the  effeds  and  confequence,  the  nile  is,  that 
where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a very  abfurd  lignilica- 
tion,  if  literally  underllood,  we  mull  a little  deviate  from 
the  received  fenfe  of  them.  But  after  all,  the  mofl  uni- 
verfal  and  cffcdlual  way  of  difeovering  the  true  meaning  of 
a law,  when  the  words  arc  dubious,  is  by  conlidering  the 
reafon  and  ffnit  of  it  ; or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legif- 
lator to  cnadl  it.  For  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the  law 
itfelf  ought  likew'ife  to  ceafe  with  it.  From  this  method 
of  interpreting  laws  by  the  reafon  of  them,  arifes  what  we 
call  equity  ; which  fee. 

INTERPRE’FER,  a perfon  who  explains  the  thoughts, 
w’ords,  or  writings,  of  fonae  other,  which  before  were  un- 
intelligible. 

The  word  interpret,  according  to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of 
the  prepolition  inter,  and  partes,  as  fignifying  a perfon  in 
the  middle  betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually 
underlland  each  other’s  thoughts.  Others  derive  it  from 
inter,  and  pras,  i.  e.  fdejuffor,  q.  d.  a perfon  who  ferves  as 
fecurity  between  two  otheVs,  who  do  not  underlland  one 
another. 

■ There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting  ferip- 
tnre.  The  Roinanilts  contend,  that  it  belongs  ablolutely 
to  the  church  f adding,  that  where  (he  is  lilent,  reafon 
may  be  confulted  ; but,  where  Ihe  fpeaks,  reafon  is  to  he 
•difre'^arded.  The  Protellants  generally  allow  reafon  to  be 
the  fovereign  judge,  or  interpreter,  though  fome  among 
them  ha-ve  a llrong  regard  to  lynods,  and  others  to  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  I..allly,  others  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fpirit  within  every  perfon  to  interpret  for  tlwin; 
which  is  w'hat  Bochart  calls  tu  -e7vn/^»70;-.  It  is,  or 

at  leall  ought  to  be,  the  fundamental  priiK  iple  of  all  Pro- 
lellants,  and  indeed  of  all  Chrillians,  that  every  man  ffiould 
iaterpiet  feripture  for  himfelf,  admitting  no  compulfory  or 


controlling  anthority,  but  at  the  fame  time  availing  himfcit 
of  all  the  affiilances  which  others  may  afford  for  direfting 
his  inquiries  and  determining  his  judgment  “ Let  every 
man/’  fays  feripture  itfelf,  “ be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own 
mind.” 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  a throne  is 
vacant,  or  a kingdom  without  a head. 

In  hereditary  kingdoms,  as  England,  there  are  properly 
no  interregnums.  (See  Right  of  Ckown.)  In  eledlive 
kingdoms,  the  interregnums  are  extremely  liable  to  fadlions 
and  diforders. 

INTER.REX,  a magiftrate  who  governs  during  an  ■■in- 
terregnum, or  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a monarch 
and  tlie  eleiflion  or  inauguration  of  his  fucceflbr. 

This  magillrate  was  ellabliffied  in  old  Rome,  and  wms 
almolt  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf.  After  the  death  of 
Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a year,  during  which 
the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their  turn,  five  days 
a-piece. 

After  the  ellablifliment  of  confuls,  and  a commonwealth, 
though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and  funftion 
of  interrex  were  flill  preferred  ; for  when  the  raagillrates 
were  abfent,  or  when  there  was  any  irregularity  in  their 
cledlion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the  comitia  could 
not  be  held,  provided  they  were  unwilling  to  create  a dic- 
tator, they  made  an  interrex,  whofe  office  and  authority 
were  to  lall  live  days  ; after  which  they  made  another.  To 
the  interrex  was  delegated  all  the  regal  and  confular  autho- 
rity, and  he'^performed  all  their  fundlions.  He  aflembled 
the  fenatc,  held  comitia,  or  courts,  and  took  care  the 
elcdtion  of  magiilrates  was  according  to  the  rules.  Indeed, 
at  lirll  it  was  not  thecuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold  comitia; 
at  lead  we  have  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  ancient  Roman 
hi  (lory. 

The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  elefling  an  interrex. 
This  office  fell  with  the  republic,  when  the  emperors  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  every  thing. 

INTER RMENT,  Ixteument,  or  Enlerment,  the  a6l 
of  interring,  i.  e.  burying,  or  laying  a deceafed  perlon  in  the 
ground.  See  Buuial. 

The  excommunicated  are  not  to  be  interred  in  holy',  i,  r. 
in  confecrated  ground.  The  ancients  did  not  interr  their 
dead;  they  burnt  them,  as  the  Indians  do  at  this  day.  Sec 
Buhntxg. 

The  Abyffinians,  in  lieu  of  interring  their  dead.  Hint  them 
up  in  the  bodies  of  trees,  dug  hollow  for  this  purpofe. 

Gardeners  alfo  interr,  or  earth  up,  celery,  endive,  and 
lettuce,  to  blanch,  or  whiten,  and  make  them  the  tenderer. 

To  interr  wild  Hocks  in  ditches,  is  what  Columella  calls 
deponere  femina  ferobihus.  There  are  fome  feeds,  as  willows, 
olives,  &c.  which  grow  very  well,  by  interring  their  trun- 
cheons, i.  e.  cutting  a truncheon,  or  piece,  off  at  both  ends, 
and  planting  it  in  the  ground  ; which  is  what  the  Latins 
call  inhumare  talent,  tains  ferere. 

INTERROGATE,  a judiciary'  aft,  performed  by  a 
judge,  or  commiffioner  deputed  to  examine  or  queflion  a 
party  ; who  firff  gives  his  oath,  that  he  will  anfwer  truly  to* 
every  thing  he  is  interrogated. 

INTERROGATION,  m Rhetoric.  See  E iiotesis. 

As  to  the  difference  between  interrogation  and  exclanuttion-: 
(which  fee)  we  may'  obferve,  that  interrogations  are  often- 
employed  with  propriety  iuthecourfe  of  no  higher  emotions 
than  naturally  arife  in  purfuing  fome  clofe  and  earneffrea-i 
foiling;  whereas'exclamations  belong  only' to  Hrongeremo-’ 
tions  of  the  mind,  as  furprife,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,' 
and  the  like.  Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and  all 
paflionatc  figures  of  fpecch,  being  natural  figns  of  a moved;, 
O o 2 and 
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and  agitated  mind,  when  properly  ufed,  operate  upon  us  by 
means  of  fympathy.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule 
with  regard  to  fiich  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  nature  didbates  to  us  toexprefs  any  emotion 
or  pafTion,  and  that  he  give  his  language  that  turn  and  no 
otlicr  ; above  all,  that  he  never  affett  the  ftyle  of  a paffion 
which  he  does  not  feel.  Interrogations  may  be  ufed  with 
freedom  ; but  nothing  has  a worfe  effeft  than  the  frequent 
and  unfeafonable  ufe  of  exclamations  to  which  raw  and 
juvenile  writers  are  addicted.  They  render  compofitions 
frigid  to  excefs. 

Intehhogation,  in  Grammar,  is  a point  which  ferves 
to  dillingiiilh  fuch  parts  of  a difeourfe,  where  the  autlior 
fpeaksas  if  he  were  afleing  quellious.  Its  form  is  this  (:). 

IN  TERIiOG  A TORIES,  in  Lavj,  are  particular 
oueftions  demanded  of  witncilcs  brouglit  in  to  be  examined 
ill  a caufe,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery.  A nd  thefe 
interrogatories  imifi.  be  exhibited  by  the  parties  in  fuit  on  each 
fide  ; which  are  either  diredf  for  the  party  that  produces 
them,  or  counter  on  liehalf  of  the  adverfe  party  ; and  ge- 
nerally both  plaiiitifl  and  defendant  may  exhibit,  diredt,  and 
counter  or  crofs  interrogatories.  They  are  to  be  pertinent, 
and  only  to  the  points  neceffary  ; and  either  drawn  or  per- 
ufed  by  counfel,  and  to  be  figned  by  tliem.  See  Com- 
mission to  examine  ivitnejfes,  and  Examination  of  ‘wltneJIcs. 
See  alfo  Contempt. 

INTERRUPTED  Suture,  in  Surgery.  See  Su- 
ture. 

INTERRUPTION,  in  Matters  of  Proportion,  denotes 
the  fame  with  disjunSlion. 

It  is  noted  thus  (::),  and  fignifie*  the  breaking  off  of  the 
ratio  in  the  middle  of  four  disjundl  or  diferete  proportionals  ; 
as  A : B ::  C : D ; that  is,  as  A is  to  B fo  is  C to  D. 
See  Ratio,  Proportion,  &c. 

Interruption  is  alfo  a figure  in  Rhetoric,  wherein  a per- 
fon  breaks  off  his  difeourfe  fuddenly,  to  fliew  fome  paffion. 

INTERSCENDENT,  in  Algebra,  is  applied  to  quan- 
tities, when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  arc  radical  quan- 
tities. Thus  , &c.  are  interfceiident  quantities. 

See  Function. 

■ INTERSECTION,  m Mathematics,  the  cutting  of  one 
line  or  plane  by  another ; or  the  point  or  line  wherein  two 
lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  interfedfioii  of  two  planes  is  a right  line. 
The  centre  of  a circle  is  in  the  interfedfion  of  two  diameters. 
The  central  point  of  a regular  or  irregular  figure  of  four 
fideS,  is  the  point  of  interfedlion  of  tlie  two  diagonals. 

• The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  iiiterfedfions 
of  the  equator  and  tlie  ecliptic. 

- INTERSOILING,  in  Hujbandry,  the  laying  one  kind 
of  foil,  or  mould,  upon  another  ; as  clay  on  fand,  fand  on 
earth,  &c. 

INTERSPERSUM  Vacuum.  See  Vacuum. 

1 N'TERSPINALES,  in  Anatomy,  are  fmall  mufcles 
placed  in  the  intervals  of  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  ver- 
tebrte,  and  dillinguirncd  as  belonging  to  the  neck,  back,  or 
loins. 

Interfplnaks  colli,  interfpiniens,  epineux  du  cou,  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  as  the  proceffes,  to  which  they  are  con- 
nedted,  are  bifurcated.  There  are  fix  pairs,  of  which  the 
firft  is  placed  between  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  fecond  and 
third  cervical  vertebne,  the  feeond  between  the  tlurd  and 
fourth,  and  fo  on  to  the  fixth,  which  is  found  between  the 
Lit  cervical  and  firil  dor  al  vertebrae.  Their  furfaces  are 
flattened,  and  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  lengthened 
Iq^uares  ; on  the  oulhde,  they  are  in  ccntadl  with  the  multi- 


fidus  fpinx  ; on  the  infide,  the  two  mufcles  compofing  the  pair 
are  in  contact  ; their  upper  and  lower  edges  arc  fixed  to  the 
fpinous  proceffes  which  bound  the  intervals  containing  them. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  fliort  aponeurotic  fibres  at  their 
extremities,  they  are  entirely  llefliy.  By  approximating  the 
fpinous  proceffes,  they  extend  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
fpine. 

luterfpinales  dorf,  epineux  du  dos.  Small  mufcles 
are  fometimes  placed  between  tlie  fpinous  proceffes  of  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebra'  ; but  they  are  more  frequently  ab- 
fent. 

Interfpinales  lumborum,  epineux  des  lombes.  Thefe 
are  fix  in  nuniber,  Lldom  deficient,  tendinous  at  their  ex- 
tremities, and  attached  abo\e  and  below  to  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  They  are  covered  at  the 
fides  by  the  mulliiidi  fpinae.  The  firft  is  placed  between  the 
twelfth  dorfal  and  firil  lumbar  vertebra;  the  fixth  between 
tlie  laff  lumbar  and  the  facrum.  They  produce  in  the  loins 
the  fame  effedt  as  the  correfponding  mufcles  do  in  the  neck. 

INTERSTELLAR,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to 
cxprels  thole  parts  of  the  univerfe  that  are  without,  and  be- 
yond, the  limits  of  our  folar  fyllem. 

In  the  interllellar  regions  are  luppofed  to  be  feveral  other 
fy  (terns  of  planets  moving  round  the  fixed  liars,  as  the  cen- 
tres ot  their  refpe6tive  motions  ; and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  each  fixed  liar  is  thus  a fun  to  fome  ha- 
bitable orbs,  that  move  round  it,  the  interllellar  world  will  be 
infinitely  thegreatell  part  of  the  univerfe. 

INTERTIES,  or  Interduces,  in  Architedure,  thofe 
fmall  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  horizontally  betwixt  the 
fummers,  or  betwixt  them  and  the  fell,  or  railing  plate. 

INTERTRANSVERSI,  in  Anatomy,  or  intertranfver- 
farii,  or  intertranfverfales,  are  fmall  mufcles  belonging  to  the 
fpine,  placed  in  the  intervals  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  vertebras,  and  dillinguirhed  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
fpine  by  the  additional  terms  of  colli,  dorfi,  and  lumborum, 

Intertranfverf  colli,  intertranfverfiens,  petits  tranfverfairee 
du  col.  Theie  mufcles  are  dillinguilhed  into  anterior  and 
pofterior,  as  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, are  bifid  at  their  ends.  The  anterior  ones  are  fix 
in  number;  the  firfl  is  placed  between  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes of  the  firil  and  fecond  vertebrae,  and  the  fixth  between 
thofe  of  the  fixth  and  feventh.  They  are  flattened  in  their 
figure,  and  the  firil  is  longer  than  the  fucceeding  ones.  On 
the  front,  they  are  covered  by  the  rettus  capitis  major  an- 
ticus  ; behind,  they  are  in  contadl  with  the  anterior  branches- 
of  the  cervical  nerves  ; their  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
attached  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes. 

The  pofterior  interf ranfverfi  are  five  in  number,  the  firft 
being  placed  between  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  fecond 
and  third  vertebrae,  and  the  fifth  between  thefe  of  the  fixth 
and  feventh.  They  very  much  ref  mb  e the  preceding 
mufcles.  I'hey  correfpond  in  trout  to  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  are  covered  behind  by  the  fplenius, 
tranfverfalis  colli,  and  facrolumbahs.  Th'ir  n'ar_,iits  arc  fixed 
tq  the  traiifverie  procell'cs.  They  are  almoft  entirely  fieihy. 
By  drawing  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  together,  thefe  mulelcs 
willinfledl  the  neck  laterally. 

Intertranfverf  dorft,  petits  tranfverfaires  du  dos.  Thefe 
refemble  ill  the  back  the  correfponding  nu.ftlesof  the  loins, 
but  are  fmaller  ; they  are  placed  between  the  points  ol  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes.  Some  of  the  loeeci  ones  arc  of  a con- 
fpicuoiis  fize  ; they  become  gradu.illy  more  (lender  and  ten- 
dinous, and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  anpe.,r  more 
like  thin  tendons  than  mufcles.  In  the  latter  fuuation  they 
often  do  not  exill.  In  front  they  lie  on  the  intcrcollal 

mufcles. 
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mufcle*,  and  they  are  covered  behind  by  the  longiflimus 
dorfi  and  facrolumbalis ; above  and  below  they  are  fixed  to 
the  tranfvcrfe  proceffes.  They  produce  the  lateral  inflexions 
of  the  dorfal  vertebrse. 

Intertranfverjt  lumborum,  tranfverfaires  deslombes.  Thefe 
are  fmall  mufcular  planes  filling  the  intervals  between  the 
Iranfverfe  procefles  of  the  lumbar  verttbrjE  Their  number 
is  five,  the  firft  being  placed  between  the  lafl  dorfal  and  the 
firll  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  laft  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra:.  They  arc  thin,  flattened,  and  quadri- 
lateral. They  correfpond  in  front  to  the  qiiadratu  lumbo- 
ru:n,  and  behind,  to  the  facrolumbalis  ; their  upper  and 
lower  edges  are  fixed  to  the  tranlverfe  procefles.  They  are 
almoll  entirely  flefliy.  Their  office  is  that  of  inclining  the 
vertebral  column  towards  one  fide,  or  of  rclloring  it  to  the 
eredf  (late  after  it  has  been  id  inclined. 

INTTRTRIGO,  in  Medicine^  of  the  Greeks, 

fignifics  an  erythematous  affedtion  of  the  (kin,  a finooth, 
Alining  rednefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  part,  chiefly  from 
friction. 

The  intertrigo  mod  commonly  arifes  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
furface,  which  lie  in  conta6l  with  each  odier,  and  are  liable 
therefore  to  confiderable  attrition  during  motion  ; or  in  thofe 
which  are  fubjeiR  to  friction  and  prefiiire  from  other  caufes  ; 
and  more  efpecially  when,  at  the  fame  time,  any  acrid  fluid 
is  prefent.  Whence  it  is  very  frequent  about  the  top  of  the 
thighs  and  the  perineum  of  infants,  hen  the  c'oths  in  which 
they  are  wrapped  become  wetted  with  the  urine.  Similar 
affections  of  the  fkin  are  alfo  liable  to  occur  in  perfons  who 
take  exercife  on  horieback,  or  in  the  feet  of  thofe  who  have 
walked  a confiderable  dillance,  efpecially  in  tight  flioes,  and 
in  the  backs  and  (hoidders  of  fi,k  perfons,  long  confined  to 
bed.  The  firft  of  thefe  varieties,  which  occur  in  tlie plica  or 
duplicatures  ot  the  (kin,  or  originate  from  the  attrition  of 
the  bandages  impregnated  w^th  urine,  &c.  Sauvages  has 
called  Erythema  intertrigo  ; the  latter  from  friction  of  the 
clothes,  or  bed,  he  denominates  Erythema  paratrimma. 
See  his  Nofol.  Method.  Clafsi.  Genus  ii.  fpec.  5 and  6. 

Dr.  Willan  alfo  treats  of  the  former  varieties  of  the 
diforder  under  the  fame  head.  When  fpeaking  of  cry  hema, 
he  fays,  we  may  rank  under  the  prelent  artic  e that  fpecies 
of  intertrigo  which  is  produced  in  fome  perfons  by  the  attri- 
tion of  contiguous  furfaces,  as  beneath  the  breafts,  round 
the  a.oV/if,  in  the  groin,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs, 
aijd  is  attended  with  a glairy  and  fetid  fecretion.  The  in- 
tertrigo is  molt  troublelome  when  it  afleCls  the  thighs  ; it 
commences  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  ferot  .m,  a id 
extends  upwards  to  the  groin  and  nates,  round  the  ferotum, 
and  down  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  In  places  where  the 
friction  is  ftrongeft,  the  rednefs  is  continuous,  b i'  it  ter- 
minates at  the  edges  in  a mixed  colour,  fuch  as  characli  r ze^ 
cfHorefcences  generally.  This  complaint  is  mo  l frequent 
in  very  warm  weather,  and  affects  perfons  of  the  f.uig.iine 
temperament, efpecially  thofe  who  are  corpulent  It  toim- 
times  terminates  in  the  prurigo,  or  pfonajis  fcrotalis.  An  ap- 
pearance analogous  to  the  intertrigo,  is  produced  liy  acri- 
monious dilcliarges  in  perfons  labouring  under  dyleiUerv, 
gonorrhoea,  &c.  ; in  females  affedled  with  fluor  albas,  or 
uterine  icirrhus,  and  in  infants,  from  the  lliinidus  of  the 
urine,  <3tc.  with  which  their  clothes  are  almoll  conllantly 
wetted.  (See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Difeafes,  p 481.) 
He  refufes  to  clafs  this  morbid  Hate  of  the  fl<in  with  cxcoria- 
tio'’,  or  luperficial  ulceration,  as  feveral  writers  both  ancient 
and  modern  have  done;  and  therefore  excludes  from  '‘-e  .11- 
t'Tirigo  thole  excoriations  included  in  the  6lh  fp  cies,  or 
Erythema  paratrimnic^  of  Sauvages. 

Trcqutni  ablution  with  tepid  water  is  neceffary  to  allay 
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the  heat  and  uneafinefs  which  attend  this  complaint,  to  re- 
move the  vifeid  fecretion  from  the  furface,  and  to  prevent 
excoriation.  When  the  Ikin  is  fretted  by  the  difeharge  of  an 
acrimonious  fluid,  fome  relief  is  obtained  by  the  application 
of  dry  abforbent  powders ; in  cafe  of  abrafion  and  fiffures, 
the  elder-ointment  maybe  applied  with  much  advantage. 
INTERTWISTED  Suture.  See  Suture. 

INTERVAL,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  two  ex- 
tremes, either  in  time  or  place. 

The  Avord  comes  from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ifidorc,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter  fojfam  et  murum, 
between  the  ditch  and  the  wall  : others  note,  that  the  Hakes 
or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient  Roman  bul- 
warks, were  called  valla,  and  the  interftices  or  vacancy 
between  them  in  ervalla. 

Interval,  Aeigle  of.  See  Angle. 

Intervals,  Lucid.  See  Lucid. 

Inte.iV.\l.  in  Mtfic,  tlie  diflerence  between  two  founds, 
in  reipecl  of  acute  and  grave;  or  that  imaginary  fpace  tcr- 
miiuiled  with  two  founds  differing  in  acutciiefs  or  gravity. 
When  two  or  more  founds  are  compared  in  this  relation, 
they  are  either  equal  or  unequal  in  the  degree  of  tune  : fuch 
as  are  equal  are  called  unifons,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as 
having  one  tune  ; the  otlier,  being  at  a dillance  from  each 
other,  conllitnte  what  we  call  an  iWeriirt/ in  iniific  ; which  is 
properly  the  dillance  in  tune  between  two  founds. 

Intervals  are  diitinguiflied  into  fimple  and  compound. 

Interval,  Simple,  is  that  without  parts,  or  divifion  : 
fuch  are  the  otlave,  and  a 1 that  are  within  it  ; as  the 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  with  their 
varieties. 

Interval,  Compound,  confifts  of  feveral  leffer  intervals ; 
fuch  are  all  thofe  greater  than  the  odlave;  as  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  &c  with  their  varieties.  But  this 
diltindlion,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  regards  pra£lice  only,  be- 
caiife  there  is  really  no  fuch  thing  as  a leaft  interval.  Be- 
fides,  by  a fimple  interval  is  not  meant  here  the  leall  prac- 
tifed,  but  fuch  as  though  it  were  equal  to  two  or  more  leflcr, 
which  are  in  ufe,  yet  when  vA-e  Avould  make  a found  move  fo 
far  up  or  down  we  ahvays  pafs  immediately  from  one  of  its 
terms  t6  the  other.  Wliat  is  meant  then  by  a compound  in- 
terv  1 will  be  very'  plain  : it  is  fuch,  whofe  terms  are  in  prac- 
tice taken  either  in  immediate  fuccelfion,  or  fuch  where  the 
found  is  made  to  rife  and  fall  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by 
touching  fome  iii’ermediate  degree;  fs  that  the  whole  be- 
comes a conipofition  of  all  the  intervals  from  one  extreme  to 
the  o' her. 

^Vh  V we  here 'c  A 11  a fmplc  interv-1,  the  ancients  called  a 
dl'f  m,  ami  the  compound  they  call  a fyf  m. 

Eieh  of  thefe  had  its  differences;  even  of  the  fimple 
there  .ire  fom;  greater,  and  others  lefs  : but  they  are  always 
d.fcwrd  ; Ini'  of  the  compound,  or  fylleins,  fome  are  con- 
ci.-'d,  o.h.  To  dif’eord  Unifons,  it  is  plain,  cannot  poflibly 
luve  am  v iriety  ; for  where  there  is  no  oiflercnee,  as  in  uni- 
foiiaiice,  Ashich  flows  from  a relation  of  equality',  it  is  plain 
tuere  can  be  no  diftinction  ; unilons  tlierefore  mull  all  be 
concords.  But  an  inteival  depending  on  a difference  of 
tunc,  or  a rela'ion  of  inequality,  admi.s  of  variety;  and  fo 
the  terms  of  every  interval,  according  to  their  particular  re* 
lit'oii  or  , fftTcnce,  make  eitlier  concord  or  difeord.  Some 
indei  J have  reflrained  ihr  w ru  cone  rd  to  intervals,' making 
it  include  a Oifference  in  tune  : but  this  is  precarious  ; for  as 
the  word  co  cord  fignifics  an  agreement  cl  founds,  it  is  cer- 
tainly' applicable  to  unifons  in  the  firll  degree.  Intervals,  it 
is  pl.iin,  may  differ  in  magnitude,  and  there  may  be  an  infi- 
nite variety,  according  to  the  poflible  degree  of  tune  ; for 
there  is  no  ditference  lo  great  or  io  little,  but  a greater  or  a 
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IcCs  may  poflibly  be  conceived.  It  is  true,  with  regard  to 
praftice,  there  are  limits,  which  are  the  greateft  and  lead  in- 
tervals our  ears  are  judges  of,  and  which  may  be  actually 
produced  by  voice  or  indrumont. 

Tire  degrees  of  tune  are  propoi'tional  to  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  fonoroiis  body  in  a given  time,  or  the  ve- 
locity of  their  courfes  and  recourfes.  Now  thefe  differences 
in  tune  coniUtiite,  as  has  been  already  faid,  the  intervals  in 
mufic  ; thefe  therefore  mud  be  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  differ- 
ences are  ; and  it  is  the  quantity  of  thefe  . which  is  the  fub- 
jedf  of  the  mathematical  part. of  mufic.  Thofe  intervals  are 
meafured,  not  in  the  fimple  differences,  or  in  arithmetical 
ratios  of  tlie  numbers  exprefiing  the  lengths  or  vibrations, 
but  in  their  geometric  ratios  ; fo  that  the  fame  interval  de- 
pends on  the  fame  geometrical  ratio,  and  vice  verja.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  obferved,  that  in  comparing  the  equality  of 
intervals,  the  ratios  expredlng  them  mud  be  all  of  one  fpe- 
cies  ; otherwife  this  abhu-dity  will  follow,  that  tlie  fame  two 
founds  may  make  different  intervals.  To  deferibe  the  par- 
ticular methods  of  meafuring  the  inequality  of  intervals 
would  be  too  tedious  : this  one  rule  may  be  obferved,  that, 
to  determine  In  general  wliich  of  two  or  more  intervals  are 
the  greated,  take  all  the  ratios  as  proper  fraftions,  and  the 
lead  fraflion  will  be  the  greated  interval. 

The  ancients  were  extremely  divided  about  the  manner  of 
meafuring  intervals.  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  meafured 
them  by  the  ratios  of  numbers.  They  fuppofed  the  differ- 
ences of  gravity  and  acutenefs  to  depend  on  tlie  different  ve- 
locities ot  the  motion  which  caufes  found ; and  therefore 
concluded,  that  they  could  only  be  accurately  meafured  by 
the  ratios  of  thofe  velocities.  Whicli  ratios  are  faid  to  have 
been  fird  invedigated  by  Pythagoras,  on  occafion  of  his 
paffing  by  a fmith’s  fhep,  and  obferving  a concordance  be- 
twixt the  founds  of  hammers  ftriking  on  the  anvil. 

Aridoxenus  oppofed  this.  He  thought  reafon  and  ma- 
thematics had  nothing  to  do  in  this  cafe,  and  that  fciife  was 
the  only  judge  in  the  difpute  ; the  other  being  too  fiibtile  to 
be  of  any  ule.  He  therefore  determined  the  oftave,  fifth, 
and  fourth,  which  are  the  mod  fimple  concords,  by  the  ear ; 
apd  by  the  difference  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  he  found  out 
the  tone  ; which,  once  fettled  as  an  interval  the  ear  could 
j-udge  of,  he  pretended  to  meafure  every  interval  by  various 
additions,  and  fubtratlions,  made  of  thefe  .mentioned,  one 
\vith  another : but  this  method  is  very  inaccurate. 

Ptolemy  keeps  a middle  courle  betwixt  tlic  two  : he  finds 
f4ult  with  the  one  for  defpiliiig  reafon,  and  with  the  otlicr 
for  excluding  fenfe  ; and  lliews  how  thefe  two  may  mutually 
a^id  each  other  iu  this  matter,  Malcolm. 

Intervals  are  founded  on  certain  ratios  or  proportions  ex- 
ppeflible  in  numbers,  which  may  all  be  analyfed  into  the  prime 
iip.mbers  2,  3,  and  j.  And  all  intervals  may  be  found  from 
the  oftavc,  liftlv  and  third  major,  which  refpedlively  corre- 
fpond  to. thofe  numbers,  Thele  arc  the  mufician’s  elements, 
from  the  various  combinations  of  winch  all  the  agreeable  va- 
riety of  relations  of  founds  refultj. 

Tills  is-the  modern  fyllem  ; and  a late  author  affures  us,  it 
may  be  looked  on  as  the  llandard  of  trutli ; and  that  every  in- 
terval that  occurs  in  mufic  is  good  or  bad,  as  it  approaclics  to 
or  deviates  from  wliat  it  ougiit  to  be,  0:1  thefe  principles.  He 
,obfer\es,  that  the  doctrine  of  lome  of  the  ancients  feems  dif- 
ferent. Ptolemy,  for  iiillancc,  introduces  not  only  the  primes 
2,  3,  4,  ,y,  A>ut  alfy  7 and  ly,  See.  Nay,  he  feems  to  think 
all  fourths  good,  provided  their  component  intervals  may  be 
.exprelfcd  by  fiiper-particidar  ratios.  B.ut  thefe  are  julUy 
exploded  conceits  ; and  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  the 
ccu-tradictions  of  different  miinerical  hypotiieles,  even  in  the 
of  Arilloxenus,  and  their  inconliileucy  with  experience, 


LVAL. 

might  lead  him  to  rejecl  numbers  altogether.  Dr.  Pepufc, 
ap.  Phil.  Tranf,  N^4Si.  p.  267,  268, 

M.  Euler  defines  an  interval,  the  meafure  of  the  differ- 
ence of  an  acute  and  grave  found.  Teiitam.  Nov,  Theor. 
Mufic,  p.  72  and  p.  103. 

Suppofe  three  founds  ci,  b,  c,  of  which  c is  the  acute,  a 
the  moll  grave,  and  b the  intermediate  found.  From  llie 
preceding  definition  it  appears,  tliat  the  interval  between  the 
founds  a and  c is  the  aggregate  of  the  i.itervals  between  a 
and  3,  and  between  i and  f.  Therefore,  if  the  interval  be- 
tween a and  b be  equal  to  that  between  b and  c,  wliich  hap- 
pens when  a : b : : c : d,  the  interval  between  a to  c will  be 
double  the  interval  a to  b,  or  b to  c.  This  being  confidered, 
it  will  appear  that  intervals  ought  to  be  expreffed  by  the  mca- 
fures  of  the  ratios  conftituting  the  founds  forming  thofe  in- 
tervals. But  ratios  are  meafured  by  the  logaritlims  of  frac- 
tions, the  numerators  of  whicii  denote  the  acute  founds,  and 
the  denominators  the  grave.  Hence  the  interval  between 
the  founds  « and  b will  be  expreffed  by  the  logarithm  of 

the  fradlion  - , which  is  ufually  denoted  by  / or,  which 
a a 

comes  to  tlie  fame,  11  — la.  The  interval  therefore  of 
equal  founds,  a to  a,  will  be  mill,  as  la  — la  = o.  The 
interval  called  an  odtave,  or  diapafon,  will  be  expreffed  by 
the  logarithm  of  j ; and  the  interval  of  the  fiftli  or  diapente, 
will  be  / 3 — 1 2.  From  whence  it  appears  that  thefe  inter- 
vals are  incommenfumble : fo  that  no  intervals,  however 
fmall,  .can  be  an  aliquot  part,  both  of  the  oflave  and  fifth. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  intervals  / ■?,  and  J and  others 
whofe  logarithms  are  diffimilar.  But  intervals  expounded 
b}'  logarithms  of  numbers,  which  are  powers  of  the  fame 
root,  ma,y  be  compared.  Thus,  the  interval  of  the  founds 
27  : 8,  will  be  to  the  interval  of  the  founds  9 14,  as  3 is 
to  2 : ¥or  'l-J  = 3./ .j,  and 3 = 2/3.  Euler,  ibid,  p. ,74. 

But  though  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  whidi  are  not 
powers  of  the  fame  root,  be  incommenfurable,  yet  an  ap- 
proximating ratio  of  fucli  may  be  found.  Thus  the  meafure 
of  the  oflave  is  /2  = 0.3010300,  and  the  meafure  of  the 
fifth  is  — 1 2 ~ 0.1760913.  Hence  the  interval  of  the 
odlave  will  be  to  that  of  the  fifth,  nearly  as  3010300  ta 
1760913  ; wlricli  ratio  being  reduced  to  fmaller  tenns,  in  the 
method  explained  under  the  head  Ratio,  will  give  us  thefe 
fimple  expreffions  for  the  ratio  of  the  oiSlavc  and  fifth  : 2c 

3 ' 2,  5 3,  7 : 4,  12  : 7,  17  : 10,  29  : 17,  41  : 24, 
53  ; 31,  which  lalt  is  very  near  the  trulli.  Euler,  ibid. 

P-  73- . 

In  like  manner  intervals  may  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts  : for  this  piirpofe  we  need  only  divide  the 
logarithm  of  the  pronofed  interval  into  the  fame  number  of 
parts,  and  then  find  its  eorrerpondent  number  by  the  tables. 
The  ratio  of  the  munber  fo  found,  to  unity,  will  give  the 
required  ratio  of  the  divided  interval  to  its  propofed  part. 
Thus  let  the  third  part  of  an  ot&ave  be  required ; its  loga- 
rithm will  be=  0.1003433  = |/2.  Tlie  ratio  correfpond- 
ing  nearly  to  this  will  be  63  : 30,  fir  lefs  accurately,  29  : 
23,  or  5 ; 4,  whicli  lalt  exprefies  the  third  major;  and  this 
is  by  the  lei's  knowing  taken  for  the  third  part  of  an  oda\e, 
and  feems  to  be  lucli  on  our  liarpfichord.s  and  organs,  wlicre 
from  C to  E is  a llii.  d,  from  E to  G Xic  anotjier,  and  from 
G A*"  to  r another  third.  But  the  more  intelligent 
know,  that  G * and  A ' ought  not  to  be  reputed  the  lame 
found,  lincc  they  differ  by  a diefis  cnharnionica,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  two  commas. 

M.  Euler  has  inleried  a table  of  intervals  in  his  “ Tenta- 
men  Novie  Tlicoriae  Mulicae lie  f ippofes  the  logarithm  or 
meafure  of  the  odlave  to  be  i.oooooo,  wlience  the  lugarillu'n 
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of  tTie  fifth  will  be  0.5S4962,  and  the  logarithm  of  the 
third  major  will  be  0.321928:  from  thefe  the  meafures  of 
all  other  intervals  may  be  found.  But  as  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary  for  muficians  to  meafiire  th'eir  intervals  by  commas,  we 
fliall  here  iiifert  a table  of  intervals,  with  their  meafures  in 
commas  ; where  we  fuppofe  the  logarithm  or  meafure  of  the 
comma  to  be  i. 00000:  hence  the  logarithm  of  the  oc- 
tave I will  be  35.79763,  that  of  the  fifth  32.63952,  and 
lallly,  that  of  the  third  major  17.96282.  From  tlicfe  all 
the  other  intervals  may  be  found  in  the  manner  expreffed  in 
the  table ; where  the  firft  column  fliews  the  names  of  the  ' 
feveral  intervals ; the  fccond,  the  proportions  of  founds 
forming  thefe  intervals  ; the  third,  the  compofition  of  thefe 
proportions  from  the  primes  2,  3,  and  5.  The  fmaller  figures 
marked  above,  and  fomewhat  to  the  right  of  the  larger,  in- 
dicate the  power  to  which  the  number  expreffed  by  the  larger 

figures  is  raifed.  Thus  — g—  fliews  that  the  feventeenth 

power  of  2 multiplied  by  3,  and  divided  by  the  eighth 
power  of  5,  will  produce  7^3^ h®  in  the  fecond  column, 
and  that  this  is  the  proportion  exprefling  the  interval  called 
efehaton  in  the  firfl;  column.  The  fourth  column  of  the  table 
contains  fome  Ample  figns  of  feme  of  the  intervals,  as  h for 
hyperoche,  d for  diefis.  See.  and  the  fifth  column  fliews  how  the 
intervals  arife  from  others  : thus  over  againlt  femitone  major, 

I find  in  the  fourth  column  S,  which  is  here  only  an  arbitrary 
mark  for  this  femitone ; and  in  the  fifth  column  I find  s + 

J = IV  — III,  which  fignifies  that  the  femitone  major  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  femitone  minor  and  diefis,  or  to  the 
difference  between  the  fourth  and  the  third  major.  Obferve, 
that  the  comma  is  marked  by  a dot  ( ) ; when  this  is  placed 
over  the  letter  or  other  fymbol,  it  fignifies  that  the  interval 


is  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by  a comma ; and  on  the  corf.^ 
trary,  when  the  point  is  placed  below,  it  fignifies  that  the 

interval  muft  be  diminiflied  by  a comma  ; thus  / = T figni- 
fies that  the  tone  minor  increafed  by  a comma  is  equal  to  a 
tone-major,  and  vice  verfa:  T = / (hews  that  the  tone-majot 

diminiflied  by  a comma  is  equal  to  the  tone-minor.  The 
figns  -f- , — , =,  are  liere  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  al- 
gebra, to  fignify  addition,  fubtradlion,  and  equality.  So 
likewife  the  dot  placed  between  two  numbers,  or  between  a 
number  and  the  fymbol  of  an  interval,  fignifies  that  the  in- 
terval is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number.  Thus  2.  IV 
fliews  that  the  fourth  is  doubled;  and  thus  y‘’  = VI  -f  S 
= 2.  IV  = VIII  — T,  fliews,  that  the  lefler  flat  feventh  is 
equal  to  the  fixch  major  and  femitone-majpr,  or  alfo  to  two 
fourths,  or  to  the  oftave  when  the  tone-major  has  been  taken 
from  it.  Laflly,  the  fixth  column  of  the  table  fliews  the 
meafures,  or  logarithms  of  the  ratios  in  the  fecond  column. 
Thefe  are  not  the  common  logarithms  of  the  tables  where  ^ 
i.ocooooo  is  the  logarithm  of  10.  But  here  i. 00000  is 
affumed  as  tlie  logarithm  of  or  of  the  comma,  as  before 
mentioned.  Thefe  logarithms  are  eafily  derived  from  the 
common,  of  the  large  tables  of  Vlacq,  or  Briggs  : thus 
the  logarithm  of  2,  or  the  oftave  = 0.3010299957  » 
logarithm  of  or  of  the  fifth  = 0.1760912590  : and  laflly, 
the  logarithm  of  |,  or  of  the  third  major  = 0.0969100130. 
Now  thefe  logarithms  being  feverally  divided  by  the  loga- 
rithm of  or  the  comma  = 0.0053950139 ; the  quotients 
will  give  the  number  of  commas  in  an  odlave  ~ 55.79763  ; 
in  a fifth  = 32.63952  ; and  in  a third  major  = 17.96282. 
Hence  all  the  rell  may  be  found  by  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion  only.  Here  follows  the  Table. 


A Table  of  the  Mufical  Intervals  with  their  Meafures. 
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the  Inter- 

t'ompoikion 

Names  of  the  Intervals. 

i)['  the  l^ro- 
portions 

Simple 

Si£(n5. 

Complex  Signs  to  fliew  the  Compoftion 
of  Intervals. 

Meafures 

, '-y 

vals 

troin  *2,  3, 
aiul  5. 

Commas. 

393216 

2'?3 

— /j  = zd  — s = ^ d — S» 

Efehaton  of  Henfling 

390625 



0.53222 

5’ 

DIafchifma  of  Euler  . - . 

2048 

2 “ 

/ 

0.90917 

2025 

3"  5 

81 

3" 

Comma  - - - - - 

— 

T - t 

1. 00000 

80 

2^  5 

Comma  of  Pythagoras  . - - 

53M4I 

3'" 

6 T - VIII 

1.09083 

524288 

2’» 

Hyperoche  . . - - - 

3'25 

5' 

/> 

r* 

1 

II 

1 

1-37695 

3072 

2'°3 

128 

2’ 

EnharmonicDiefis,  or  diminiflied  fecond 

— 

? 

j 

S - X 

1. 909 1 7 

125 

Semi-toned  Minor,  or  lead  Chromatic] 
, Diefis  j 

25 

24' 

5’- 

! 3 

S 

/ - S = r/  -b  A = III  - s'” 

3.2S612 

r 
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A Table  of  the  Mufical  Intervals  with  their  Meafures. 
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Names  of  die  Inteoals. 


Limma  of  the  Greek  fcale,  or  de-' 
ficient  Semitone  Major  - - j 

LcITer  Liinma,  or  redundant  Semi-  ‘ 
tone  Minor  . . . . 


Semitone  Major 
Apotome  of  the  Greek  fcale 


Greater  Limma,  or  redundant  Semi-' 
tone  Major  ■ ’ " J 


Double  Semitone  Minor 


Greateft;  Limma,  or  redundant  double") 
Semitone  Minor  - . f 


Tone  Minor 


Tone  Major 


Diminilhed  Third 


Proiiortions 
ex|>reiri  ng 
the  Inter- 
vals. 


Superfluous  Second 


Trihemitone  of  the  Greek  feale,  or  j 
deficient  Third  Minor  - - ' 

Third  Minor  - . - . , 


Trihemitone  Major  - 


256 

243 

Hi 

128 

16 

15 

2187 

2048 

— 

25 

625 

576 

1125 

1024 

10 

9 

8 

256 

225 

144 

125 

Jif 

108 

75 

64 

32 

27 

6 

S 

4096 

3375 


Compofition 
of  die  Pro- 
portiong 
from  2,3, 
and  5. 


lU 

2' 

2’ 

3 5 

£ 

2“ 

£ 

5’ 

__£_ 

2 1 3^ 

3-  S' 

2'°  ~ 

2-5 

3^ 

3^ 

2’ 

2’ 


3"  5" 

2".  3" 


5^ 

5’ 


3’ 


3-5' 


2" 

2' 

3’ 

2-3 

5 

2'^ 


3-  5' 


Simple 

Signs, 


Complex  Signs  to  fliew  the  Compofition 
of  Intervals. 


S = IV  - 2 T 
/=  T - S 
s +J  = IV  - III 

T - s = ;* 

S = T / 

2 s = t j 

X 4-  / = T — </ 


S + X = T = IV  - 3"= 
III  - T * 


X = V - IV 
/ 4-  </  = 2 S 
T + r/=3‘-x 
x + x- 

T 4-  X = 3"  - r/ 

3»  = X 4-  S = IV  --  T- 
T 4-  S = V --  III 
3S  = T4*S4-<^ 


Meafures 

by 

Commas. 


It 


4.19529 

4.28612 

5.19529 

5.28612 

6.19529 
6.57224 
y.;l2iA 

8.48141 

9.48141 

10.39058 

11.39058 

11.76753 

12.76753 

13.67670 

14.67670 
15.58587 
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A Table  of  the  Mufical  Intervals  with  their  Meafures. 


1 ^ 

Proportions 

Compofition 

Simple 

Signs. 

Complex  Signs  to  fliew  the  Compofltion 
of  Intervals. 

Names  of  the  Intervals. 

exprefling 
the  Inter- 

portions 
front  '2,  3, 

Commas. 

vals. 

and  5, 

Extreme  diminifhed  Fourth 

768 

2*  3 

1 

> 
I— < 

II 

“ts 

.a 

16.58587 

625 

5* 

s 

5 

Third  Major  - 

- 

— 

Ill 

III  = V - s” 

17.96282 

4 

2* 

Ditonus  of  the  Greek  Scale,  or 
dundant  Third  Major 

re-^ 

81 

64  ^ 

3^ 

2® 

III  = 2 T 

18.96282 

32 

2' 

Diminilhed  Fourth  ... 

. 

— — 

III  + r/=  IV  - f 

19.87199 

25 

5* 

Superfluous  Third  - - - 

5’ 

• 

III  + '{ 

21.24894 

• 

96 

25.  3 

4 

2* 

Fourth  - . - - . 

- 

■ 

• 

IV 

III  + S = VIII  - V 

23.15811 

3 

3 

27 

3’ 

IV  = 3*-  + T 

Redundant  Fourth  ... 

• 

— 

24.1581 1 

20 

2=i  5 

2^ 

5’' 

26.44423 

Superfluous  Fourth 

- 

— 

IV  4-  X 

18 

2.3’ 

Semi-diapente  of  the  Greek  fcale 

1024 

2° 

IV  + s 

27-35340 

• 

729 

3 

45 

3*  5 

Tritonus,  or  falfe  Fourth 

- 

IV  -h  J = V - S 

27.44423 

33 

2" 

64 

2« 

28.35340 

Semi-diapente,  or  falfe  Fifth 

• 

45 

3"  5 

IV  -h  S . = V - j 

Tritonus  of  the  Greek  Scale 

723 

3^ 

3T  = V-  S = IV-i-i‘ 

28.44423 

12 

2’ 

Diminifhed  Fifth  ; . . 

36 

2^.  3’. 

V -s  = 2.3” 

29-35340 

25 

5^ 

40 

2I  5 

31-63952 

Deficient  Fifth  • 

• 

V = IV  4-  / 

27 

3’ 

* 

Fifth 

3 

3 

V 

V -h  T = III  + 3 

32.63952 

2 

2 

Superfluous-  Fifth  - - . 

25 

' i." 

V 4-  f = 2.  Ill 

35.92564  1 

j6 

2* 

VoL.  XIX, 
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A Table  of  the  Mufical  Intervals  with  their  Meafures. 


Names  of  Intervals. 


Sixth  Minor 


Sixth  Major 


Hexachord  of  the  Greek  Scale,  or  1 
redundant  Sixth  hlajor  . - j 


Greater  } Seventh  - < 


Great'er .}  Sixth  - j 

GrfaL  } 

Seventh  Major  ... 

Diminifhed  Oftave 
Superfluous  Seventh 
Oflave  - - - - - 


Proportions 
exprelfing 
the  Inter- 
vals. 


8 

5 

_5 

3 

l! 

i6 

128 

75 

216 

125 

111. 

72 

225 

12S 

16 

9 

_9 

5 

II 

1 

25 

111 

64 

2 


Coinpofnion 
of  the  Pro- 
portions 
from  2,  a, 
and  5. 


5 

J 

3 

ll 

2'* 

2’ 

3-5' 


2I  3^ 


2^.  3» 

3"  5^ 


3‘ 

3* 


5 

3-5 


2* 

2'*-  3 


5’ 

5’ 


Simple 

Sitrns. 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Complex  Signs  to  thew  the  Coinj>ofition 
of  Intervals. 


V + S =VIII  - III 


V + t = VIII  - 3'- 


VI  = V -f  T = VIII  - 3‘ 


6'-  4-  S = 2 . IV  - / = 


7“  - 


6'’  -f  S = 7"  - r 


VI  -f  X 


VI  -f  X = VIII  - 2 S 


Vl-f  S = 2.IV=VIII-T 


VI  + S = V -f  3'-  = 
VIII  - / 


VI  -p  T = VIII  - S 


VII  -t-  r/=  VIII  - X 


VII  + X = VIII  - d 


VIII  = V + IV 


} 


Mcafures 

by 

Commas. 


37-83481 

41.12093 

42.12093 
43.03010 
44.63010 

44.40705 

45.40705 

46.31622 

47.31622 
50,60234 
52.51151 
53.88846 

55-79763 


The  limma,  apotome,  trihemitone,  ditonus,  femidiapente, 
and  tritonus,  mentioned  in  this  table,  by  the  names  of  limma, 
apotome,  3cc.  of  the  Greek  fcale,  are  fuch  as  are  either  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  or  at  leaft  occur  in  their  fcale,  where 
fourths  are  divided  into  two  tones  and  a limma,  and  where 
the  oftave  confifted  of  five  tones  and  two  h'mmas. 

The  term  redundant,  in  the  table,  is  applied  to  fuch 
micrvals  as  exceed  the  truth  by  a comma  ; and  fuch  as  fall 
fhort  of  the  truth  by  a like  quantity,  are  called  dejicient. 
Intervals  that  exceed  true  diatonic  intervals,  by  a femitone 


minor,  are  faid  to  be  Juptrjluout ; and  thofe  which  fall  rtiort 
by  the  fame  quantity,  are  faid  to  be  dimini/hed.  Where  an 
interval  exceeds  a true  diatonic  interval  by  the  quantity  of 
two  femitones  minor,  we  have  called  it  an  extreme fuperjluout 
interval:  and  if  it  falls  fliort  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  ap- 
pellation of  extreme  dimini/hed  interval  is  given  it.  Thus,  if 
from  A to  D afeending  be  a true  fourth,  and  from  D to  a 
a true  fifth,  then  if  D be  fuppofed  raifed  by  a comma,  from 
A to  D will  he  a redundant  fourth,  and  from  D to  a a de- 
ficient fifth.  From  A to  D * will  be  a fuperfluous  fourth, 

and 


I N T 


I N T 


and  from  D to  a wDl  be  a diminirtied  fifth.  In  like  man. 
ner,  from  A to  D**,  will  be  a diminilhed  fourth  ; and  from 
D‘’  to  a a fuperfliious  fifth.  From  A to  D (D  double, 
fliarp)  will  be  an  extreme  fuperfluous  fourth,  and  from  A to 
D’’*’  (D  double  flat)  will  be  an  extreme  diminilhed  fourth. 
In  like  manner  from  D * * to  a will  be  an  extreme  di- 
minilhed, and  from  D’’‘  to  a an  extreme  fuperfluous  fifth. 
Such  intervals  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  praftice  of  niu- 
fic  ; but  if  thedivifionof  the  oftave  into  31  parts  were  once 
eftablifhed,  as  it  ought  for  the  perfeAion  of  mufic,  fuch  in- 
tervals as  thefe  here  mentioned  will  necefTarily  occur  in 
the  fcale.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N’48i.p.  273,  274.  See 
Genus. 

This  table,  among  other  ufes,  will  facilitate  the  examina- 
tion of  any  propofed  fcale,  or  interval.  Suppofe,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  were  required  to  examine  fome  of  Ptolemy’s  divi- 
fions  of  the  fourth,  as  his  diatonicum  molle,  which  he  makes 
* -p  4-  TiT  — Take  the  logarithm  of  ^ from  the 
common  tables,  and  divide  it  by  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient  will  be  10.75,  which  gives  the  meafure  or  number 
of  commas,  and  its  parts  contained  in  an  interval  exprefled 
by  i.  Look  for  the  neareft  meafure  of  intervals  to  10.75  in 
the  table,  it  will  be  found  to  be  10.39058,  which  anfwers 
to  the  interval  of  two  femitones  major,  or  of  the  di- 
minilhed third,  as  pradfitioners  call  it.  But  Ptolemy’s 
exceeds  this  by  0.36,  or  about  -^d  of  a comma.  The 
next  interval  in  Ptolemy’s  divilion  is  which  is  a true 
tone  minor.  The  third  is  which  will  be  found  to  be 
3.93  commas,  that  is,  a femitone  minor  and  0.640!  a com- 
ma, or  a femitone  minor  redundant  by  near  jdsofa  comma. 
But  this  is  much  out  of  tune.  In  the  common,  and  in  Huy- 
gens’s temperatures,  the  femitone  minor  is  increafed  only  by 
about  ith  of  a comma.  Vide  Ptolemy’s  Harmon,  p.  92. 
apud  Wallis  Opera,  tom.  v. 

Intekvals,  Concinnous.  Difeords  are  diftinguilhed  into 
toncinnous  and  incoHcinnous  intervals  : the  concinnous  are  fuch 
as  are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with  con- 
cords ; being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  dilagreeable  in 
themfelves  ; but  having  a good  effedt,  as  by  their  oppofition 
they  heighten  the  more  elTential  principles  of  pleafure  ; or 
as  by  their  mixture  and  combination  with  them,  they  pro- 
duce a variety  necelTary  to  our  being  better  pleafed.  See 
C0NCINNOU.S. 

The  other  difeords  that  are  never  ufed  in  mufic,  are  called 
inconcinnous. 

Intekval,  Dimini/heJ,  is  a defeftive  interval,  or  an  inter- 
val which  is  ihort  of  its  jull  quantity  by  a lefler  femitone. 
Thus  from  C ^ to  E being  a third  major,  if  E be  lowered 
by  a femitone  minor,  we  lhall  have  E b , and  then  from  C tq 
to  E b is  called  a dimimjhed  third,  in  *^he  language  of  prac- 
tical muficians,  and  occurs  frequently  in  their  works.  But, 
llridUy  fpeaking,  in  this  cafe,  the  note  E mull  be  lowered 
more  than  a femitone  minor. 

Interval,  Hannonical,  is  an  interval,  or  difference  of 
two  founds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  in  con- 
fonance  or  fucceflion. 

Harmonical  intervals,  therefore,  are  the  fame  with  con- 
cords ; which  fee. 

They  are  thus  called,  as  being  the  only  effential  ingredients 
of  harmony. 

Intervals,  in  the  New  Method  of  Hujhandry,  denote 
the  wide  Spaces,  commonly  about  five  feet,  which  are  left 
between  any  two  of  the  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  rows. 
See  Husbandry. 

Interval.s,  in  the  Military  Art,  are  the  fpaces  left  be- 
tween each  regiment  in  camp,  and  likewife  between  each' 
tent. 


- INTF.STATE,  a perfon  who  dies  without  making  a 
will.  An  heir  ah  intejlato,  is  a perfon  who  inherits  an  ellate 
by  fome  other  right  than  that  of  will  or  teftament. 

. Heretofore,  thofe  who  died  inteftate,  were  held  infamous, 
and  accurfed ; in  regard,  by  the  canons  of  feveral  councils, 
every  perfon  w-as  enjoined  to  bequeath  a part  of  his  eftate 
(and  Matthew  Paris  fays  it  was  at  leafl;  to  be  a tenth  part) 
to  the  church,  for  the  fafety  of  his  foul ; which  a perfon 
who  negle(£fed  to  make  a will,  and  to  leave  this  legacy  to  the 
church,  was  judged  to  have  abandoned.  Several  councils 
took  on  them  to  command  the  priefts  to  folicit  dying  perfons 
to  be  charitable  to  the  church  ; and  this  they  did  fo  earneftly, 
that  abfolution  and  the  viaticum  were  denied  to  thofe  whom 
tliey  could  not  prevail  on  ; fo  that  they  made  no  difference 
between  thefe  inteftates  and  felf-murderers  ; and  they  were 
alike  denied  Chriftian  burial.  Du  Cange  adds,  that  all 
who  died  without  abfolution,  without  receiving  the  viati- 
cum, and  without  leaving  alms  to  the  church  (even  though 
they  died  fuddenly),  had  their  effefts  feized,  and  confifeated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  church,  bifliop,  &c.  See  Administra- 
tor and  Testament. 

In  the  Englifh  law  there  are  two  kinds  of  inteftates : the 
one  dc  fa&o,  which  are  thofe  who  make  no  wall  at  all ; the 
other  dejure,  called  alfo  quaji  intejlati,  which  are  thofe  w'ho 
make  a will ; but  fuch  an  one  as  is  null  and  void,  either  from 
the  executors  refufing  to  aft,  or  from  fome  other  caufe : 
in  which  cafe  they  are  judged  to  die  as  inteftate,  quaji 
intejlati. 

And  the  22  & 23  Car.  II.  c.  10.  commonly  called  the 
ftatute  of  diftribution,  appoints  a diftribution  of  inteftates* 
eftates,  (except  of  femes  covert,  which  are  left  as  at  com- 
mon law,  flat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  ^ 25.)  after  debts  and 
funeral  expences  are  paid  among  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
deceafed  ; or  for  want  of  fuch,  among  the  next  of  kin,  &c. 
and  the  aft  of  parliament  doth  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  the  inteftate  veft  an  intereft  in  the  perfons  entitled : fo 
that  if  any  one  dies  before  the  diftribution,  though  within  t’ne 
year,  his  fhare  fhall  go  to  his  executors  and  adminiftrators  ; 
and  not  to  the  furvivors  or  next  of  kin  to  the  inteftate.  (i  Lil. 
Abr.  4S7.  See  Administration.)  By  this  ftatute  the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  father,  fucceeded  to  all  the  perfonal 
effefts  of  their  children  who  died  inteftate,  and  without 
wife  or  iffue  : in  exclufion  of  the  other  fans  and  daughters, 
the  brothers  and  fillers  of  the  deceafed.  And  fo  the  law  ftill 
remains  wdth  refpeft  to  the  father  ; but  by  ftatute  i Jac.  II. 
c.  17,  if  the  father  is  dead,  and  any  of  the  children  die  in- 
tellate  without  Wife  or  iftue,  in  the  life-time  of  the  mother, 
(he  and  each  of  the  remaining  children,  or  tlieir  i-eprefenta- 
tives,  lhall  divide  his  effefts  in  equal  portions.  See  Custom 
of  London.  ; 

By  the  fame  ftatute  it  is  enafted,  that  one-third  part  of 
the  furplufage  of  the  eftate  of  any  perfon  dying  inteftat®, 
fhall  be  dillribiited  to  his  widow,  and  the  refidue  amonglt 
his  children  by  equal  portions,  or  among  fuch  perfons  as 
legally  reprefent  his  children,  in  cafe  any  of  them  be  then 
dead,  excepting  fuch  child  or  children  (not  being  heir  at 
law)  who  lhall  have  any  eftate  by  the  fettlementof  the  intef- 
tate, or  lhall  be  advanced  by  the  inteftate  in  his  life-time,  by 
portion  or  portions  equal  to  the  ftiare  which  lhall  by  fuch  dif- 
tribution be  allotted  to  the  other  children,  and  in  cafe  their 
portions  have  not  bfeen’ equal,  they  lhall  be  made  fo  as  nearly 
as  polfible  out  of  the  fame  furplufage.  But  the  heir  at  law  is 
to  have  an  equal  part  in  the  diftribution  with  the  reft  of 
the  children,  without  any'  confidcration  of  the  value  of  the 
land  which  he  hath  by  defcent  or  otherwife  from  the  inteftate. 
In  cafe  iherftbe  no  children  nor  legal  reprefentatives,  one 
moiety  of  the  faid  eftate  lhall  be  allotted  to  the  widow  of 
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the  inteftate,  and  the  refidue  diftributed  equally  to  every  of 
the  next  kindred  of  the  inteftate,  who  are  in  equal  degree, 
and  thofe  who  legally  reprefent  them  ; provided  that  there 
be  no  reprefentations  admitted  among  collaterals,  after 
brothers  aUd  fifters  children  ; and  if  there  be  no  widow,  the 
faid  eftate  fhall  be  wholly  diftributed  in  equal  fhares  among 
the  children  ; or  if  there  be  no  child,  to  the  next  of  kindred 
in  equal  degree,  and  their  legal  reprefentatives.  But  no 
fuch  diftribution  of  the  goods  of  an  inteftate  fhould  be  made 
till  after  one  year  be  fully  expired  after  his  death,  and  thofe 
to  whom  diftribution  is  made,  are  required  to  give  bonds 
with  fulHcient  fureties,  to  refund  in  cafe  of  debts. 

This  ftatute  of  dillributions  bears  a near  refemblance  to 
our  ancient  Englifti  law,  “ de  rationabili  parte  bonorum,” 
which  fir  Edward  Coke  himfelf  (2  Inft.  33.),  though  he 
doubted  the  generality  of  its  reftrairit  on  the  power  of  devif- 
ing  by  will,  held  to  be  univerfally  binding  (in  point  of  con- 
fcience  at  leaft)  upon  the  adminiftrator  or  executor,  in  the 
cafe  of  either  a total  or  partial  inteftacy.  It  alfo  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  Roman  law  of  fucceffion  ab  intef- 
tato  which,  and  becaufe  the  aft  was  alfo  penned  by  an  emi- 
nent civilian  (fir  Walter  Walker),  has  occafioned  a notion 
that  the  parliament  of  England  copied  it  from  the  Roman 
praetor,  though  it  is  little  more  than  areftoration,  with  fome 
refinements  and  regulations,  of  our  old  conftitutional  law  ; 
which  prevailed  as  an  eftabliflied  right  and  cuftom  from  the 
time  of  king  Canute  downwards,  many  centuries  before  Juf- 
tinian’s  laws  were  known  or  heard  of  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe.  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  however,  that  the 
doftrine  and  limits  of  reprefentation,  laid  down  in  the  ftatute 
of  dillributions,  feems  to  have  been  principally  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law ; whereby  it  will  fometimes  happen  that  per- 
fonal  eftates  are  divided  “per  capita,”  and  fometimes  “ per 
ftirpes  whereas  the  common  law  knows  no  other  rule  of 
fuccelfion  but  that  “ per  ftirpes”  only.  Bl.  Com.  b.  ii. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linnaan  Syjlem,  an  order  or  di- 
vifion  of  worms  (fee  Vermes)  ; the  charafters  of  which 
are,  that  they  are  fimple  naked  animals  without  limbs : 
fome  are  pierced  with  a lateral  hole  or  a kind  of  pore  ; and 
others  are  imperforated  and  have  no  lateral  pore.  The  fub- 
ordinate  genera  of  this  divilion  of  worms  are  the  afearh, 
tnchocephalus,  uncinaria,  tilaria,  fcokx,  ligula,  linguatala,JIron- 
^tus,  echinorhynchust  haruca,  cucullanus,  caryophyllaus,  fafciola, 
rnyxine,  tenia,  furia,  gordius,  h'lrudo,  lumbricus,  Jipuncidus,  and 

naria. 

INTESTINE  Motion.  See  Motion. 

Intestine  JVar.  Sec  War. 

Intestines,  in  .Anatomy,  are  portions  of  the  membranous 
tube,  in  which  the  converfion  of  the  food  into  chyle,  and  the 
cxpulfion  of  its  refidue  in  the  form  of  feces  is  effefted. 
They  are  two.  in  number,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  epithets 
derived  from  their  relative  fize  ; the yjwu// inteftine  {int.  tenue) 
fncceeds  the  ftomach,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
large  [int.  craffiim).  The  ufe  of  the  word  in  the  plural, 
with  either  of  thefe  epithets,  is  incorreft  ; fince  each  of 
thefe  divifions  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  a fingle  tube. 

The  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  the  funftions  of  thefe  organs,  have  been  fully 
difeufted  under  the  article  Digestion  : at  prefent  our  ob- 
jeft  is  merely  anatomical,  and  confifts  in  prefenting  to  the 
reader  the  details  concerning  the  forms,  fituation,  connec- 
tions, and  l^rufture  of  the  inteftines. 

The  fraall  inteftine  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
which  extends  from  the  pylorus  to  the  valve  of  the  colon. 
I,t  is  the  longeft  divifion  of  the  canal,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
three  or  four. times  the  length  of  the  body^.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts  ; the  firft  of  thele,  placed  between 


the  two  layers  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon,  has  a fixed  fituai 
tion  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  called  duodenum  : the 
other  floats  loofely  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by 
an  ambiguous  and  arbitrary  divifion  into  jejunum  and  ileum. 
It  is  generally,  but  not  always,  fmaller  in  fize  than  the  large 
inteftine  ; yet,  when  it  is  dillended  with  air  or  other  con- 
tents, it  exceeds  the  empty  large  inteftine  in  diameter.  The 
cells  and  folds  of  the  latter  give  to  its  coats  in  the  collapfed 
ftate  a feel  of  greater  thicknefs,  although  they  are  not  ac- 
tually thicker  than  fome  parts  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  A fu- 
perficial  view  would  lead  us  to  deferibe  it  as  a cylindrical 
tube ; but  more  accurate  examination  and  aftual  meafure- 
ment  will  fliew  that  it  is  conical,  largeft  at  its  commencement, 
fmalleft  at  its  temiination,  and  diminifliing  very  gradually 
between  thefe  points.  When  diftended,  the  outline  of  its 
feftion  is  circular  : in  the  empty  ftate  its  fides  fall  together, 
fo  that  it  reprefents  an  oblong  oval. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  tube  is  the  fame,  in  all  efiential  points, 
throughout  its  whole  extent  ; and  the  diftinftions  of  anato- 
raifts  regard  only  points  of  fituation  and  conneftion.  The 
excretory  tubes  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  open  into  the  canal, 
near  its  beginning. 

The  duodenum  is  that  part  of  the  inteftine  included  between 
the  pylorus  and  the  point  at  which  the  canal  efcapes  from  the 
tranfverfe  mefocolon.  It  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vertebral  column,  betw'een  the  two  layers  of  the  mefo- 
colon, which  are  connefted  to  it  by  a loofe  cellular  fubftance. 
The  large  end  of  the  pancreas  is  very  clofely  attached  to  it. 
From  the  pylorus  it  turns  backwards,  and  to  the  right,  un- 
der the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  w’hich  touches  it : hence  it 
frequently  has  a yellow  tint  in  the  dead  fubjeft.  This, 
which  may  be  called  the  firft  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
forms  a diftinft  angle  with  the  fecond,  which  defeends 
almoft  perpendicularly  behind  the  upper  layer  of  the  mefo- 
colon connefted  to  it  by  a loofe  cellular  medium.  Itspofte- 
rior  furface  correfpords  to  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  to  the  front  of  the  right  kidney : its  inner 
edge  to  the  pancreas.  The  third  part  makes  a turn  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  kidney,  or  about  tbe  third  lumbar  vertebra, 
pafles  from  right  to  left  acrofs  the  vertebral  column,  in  front 
of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  behind  the  fuperior  mefenteric 
veffcls,  and  below  the  pancreas.  At  the  left  fide  of  the  ab- 
domen it  again  turns  forwards  and  towards  the  right, 
efcapes  from  behind  the  inferior  layer  of  the  mefocolon,  and 
takes  the  name  of  jejunum.  Thus  this  divifion  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal  forms  a kind  of  half  circle,  of  which  the  con- 
vexity is  towards  the  right,  and  the  concavity  to  the  kft  : 
the  pancreas  is  included  within  it. 

The  anterior  furface  of  the  intefline  only  is  covered  by 
peritoneum  ; thepollcrior  afpeft  being  attached  to  the  neigh- 
bouring organs  by  cellular  fubftance.  In  the  part  near  the 
pylorus,  the  covering  membrane  adheres  clofcly  to  the  muf- 
cular  part  of  the  inteftine,  as  it  does  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum  : 
but  in  the  reft  of  its  courfe,  the  adhefion  is  much  more  loofe, 
and  in  the  third  portion  the  mefenteric  veffels  are  interpofed 
between  the  membrane  and  the  inteftine.  A fold  of  mem- 
brane produced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  kidney, 
and  from  the  tranfverfe  filfure  of  the  liver,  is  fometimes  de- 
feribedasthe  ligamentum  dnodeni  renale  orjiepaticum  ; the 
reft  of  the  canal  is  included  within  the  fpace  left  between  the 
layers  of  the  mefocolon. 

Its  length  is  about  that  of  twelve  fingers’  breadths. 
The  united  pancreatic  and  biliary  dufts  have  their  opening 
on  the  pofterior  furface,  at  the’  angle  formed  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  portions  of  the  duodenum. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  duodenum  are  its  incomplete  pe- 
ritoneal covering ; its  circumferibed  and  fixed  fituation  ; 
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its  connexion  to  the  pancreas,  and  receiving  the  fecrcted 
fluid  of  that  gland  and  the  liver.  Its  figure  is  perhaps  lefs 
regularly  cylindrical,  and  there  are  fome  differences  iu  the 
mucous  membrane. 

• The  arteries  of  the  duodenum  are  derived  from  the  gaffro- 
duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic,  and  from  the  fuperior  me- 
fenteric ; the  veins  join  fome  of  the  trunks,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  formation  of  the  vena  portarum.  The  abforb- 
ing  veffels  pafs  to  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  mefentery. 
The  nerves  come  from  the  caeliac  ganglia. 

Second  Divifon  of  the  /mail  Intejlines. — Tliis  part  of  the 
canal,  which  is  very  loofe  and  moveable,  forms  numerous 
turns,  and  its  convolutions  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the 
bladder  and  uterus  below,  and  the  large  intefline  above  and 
at  the  fides  : the  latter  part  almoll  encircles  the  fpace  in  which 
this  divifion  of  the  canal  lies.  As  the  csecum  and  the  fig- 
moid  flexures  of  tlie  colon  do  not  touch  below,  the  fmall  in- 
teftine  defeends  in  their  interval,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
into  the  pelvis.  The  umbilical  and  hypogaftric  regions  of 
the  abdomen  are  chiefly  occupied  by  thefe  convolutions : 
which  accommodate  themfelves,  by  their  perfeft  mobility, 
to  the  numerous  changes  produced  in  this  fpace.  A dillended 
flate  of  the  ftomach  caufes  them  to  defeend  : when  the 
bladder,  reftum,and  uterus  are  empty,  much  of  the  inteftine 
is  found  in  the  pelvis  ; but  when  thefe  organs,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  are  dillended,  the  inteftine  afeends : in  a 
word,  it  paffes  into  any  fpace  that  remains  open  for  it.  The 
tranfverfe  arch  of  the  colon  bounds  the  fpace  occupied  by 
the  fmall  inteftine  above  : the  lumbar  portions  of  the  large 
inteftine,  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  allow  the  con- 
volutionsto  pafs  in  front  of  them,  and  to  correfpond  imme- 
diately to  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  latter  limit  and  con- 
fine it  in  front,  and  are  Separated  from  it  only  by  the  great 
omentum. 

A broad  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  mefentery,  con- 
nects it  in  its  fituation  to  the  abdominal  cavity  ; this  confifts 
of  two  layers,  which  receive  the  inteftine  between  them,  and 
give  it  a fmooth  external  coat.  This  fold  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  abdomen,  in  an  oblique  line,  extending  from 
the  left  lumbar  to  the  right  iliac  regions  : here  it  is  about 
fix  inches  broad.  It  expands  fo  conliderably  as  to  be  broad 
enough  on  the  oppofite  or  front  margin,  to  be  attached  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  In  confequence 
®f  this  great  breadth  of  the  anterior  part,  the  mefentery 
itfclf,  in  this  fituation,  forms  a vaft  number  of  longitudinal 
plaits.  The  flat  furfaces  of  the  mefentery  are  fmooth,  and 
contiguous  to  the  inteftinal  convolutions.  The  depth  of  the 
meRmtcrr,  from  its  pofterior  or  fixed,  to  its  anterior  or 
loofe  edge,  is  ga-ateft  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  dimi- 
niflicd  towards  either  end.  Its  ftrufture  and  attachments 
are  fuch  as  to  preferve  the  inteftinal  convolutions  in  a certain 
wlativc  pofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  allow  in  the  whole 
a conliderablc  liberty  of  motion  ; it  prevent.s  the  iriteftines 
alfo  from  becoming  entangled  in  the  motions  of  its  individlial 
parts. 

It  is  compofed  of  two  membranous  laycr,'^,  produced 
from  the  peritoneum.  The  latter  membrane,  after  lining 
the  pofterior  and  right  portion  of  the  abdomen,  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  root  of  the  mefentery,  is  refledfed  from  behind 
forwards,  inlleadof  being  continued  to  the  left  fide.  That, 
whidi  has  lined  the  polh-rior  and  left  divifion  of  the  cavity, 
is  alfo  ncfledlcd  from  behind  forwards,  inftcad  of  palling  in 
front  of  tlie  vertebrx.  Thefe  lamiiue,  turned  towards  each 
other,  form  the  two  furfaces  of  the  mefentery  ; they  fepa- 
ratc  at  the  inteftine,  and  leave  a cylindrical  tube,  in  which 
that  canal  is  contained.  They  are  connefted  by  a layer  of 
cellular  membrane,  containing  more  or  lefs  feet,  and'  the  ar- 


teries, veins,  and  nerves  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  as  well  as 
the  ladleal  veffels  and  their  glands. 

The  inteftinal  convolutions  have  no  fixed  fituation,  but 
are  foi-med,  deftroyed,  and  renewed,  carried  upwards, 
downwards,  &c.  according  to  the  general  or  particular  mo- 
tions of  the  canal : yet  the  concavity  of  each  turn  is  always 
at  the  mefenteric  edge,  and  its  convexity  at  the  loofe  mar- 
gin of  the  gut.  The  very  loofe  attachment  to  the  fides 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  apparently  irregular  order  in 
which  the  convolutions  of  the  inteftines  are  difpofed,  feem 
at  firft  fight  to  prevent  us  from  affigning  any  particular  di- 
reftion  to  this  part  of  the  canal.  But  if  we  put  out  of  the 
queftion  the  great  mafs  of  the  turns,  and  examine  the  parts 
where  it  begins  and  ends,  and  confider  at  the  fame  time  the 
direction  of  the  mefentery,  we  fliall  find  that  the  canal  alto- 
gether paffes  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  the 
left  towards  the  right  fide.  It  begins  in  fa£t  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon  below  the  fuperior  mefenteric 
veffels,  and  it  terminates  in  the  right  iliac  region,  where  it  is 
fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  csecum. 

A tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  inteftine  prefents  an  elliptical 
area  ; of  which  the  fmaller  circle  correfponds  to  the  mefen- 
tery, and  the  larger  to  the  loofe  edge  of  the  inteftine.  Confi- 
dered  in  its  whole  length,  the  mefenteric  or  attached  edge  is 
concave  ; the  loofe  margin  convex.  The  fmall  trunks  of  the 
blood-velfcls  enter  on  the  former  ; their  minute  ramifications,, 
and  the  fine  origins  of  the  abforbents,  are  obferved  on  the 
latter. 

Sometimes  fmall  blind  proceffes,  or  appendices,  varying 
in  length  from  a few  lines  to  three  or  four  inches,  are  con- 
nedfed  to  the  fmall  inteftine.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  fee 
more  than  one  in  a fuhjeft.  They  are  cylindrical  or  coni- 
cal towards  the  extremity,  communicate  freely  with  the  reft, 
of  the  canal,  and  completely  agree  with  it  in  ftriuflure. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  originally  formed  parts, 
and  not  produced  by  any  morbid  extenlion  of  the  inteftinal 
parietes.  They  are  often  mentioned  under-  the  name  of  di- 
verticula. 

When  moderately  diftended,  the  inteftine  meaftires  more 
than  an  inch  at  its  largeft  diameter,  and  lefs  at  the 
fmalleft.  When  it  is  completely  diftended,  the  figure  is 
circular. 

The  coats  are  thinner  than  in  the  ftomach  or  in  the  large 
inteftine  : they  are  thickeft  at  tlic  beginning,  and  grow  gra- 
dually thinner  to  the  end.  They  appear  proportionally 
thicker,  when  the  inteftine  is  in  a contrafted  ftate.  It  is 
more  flelhy,  elaftic,  and  dark  coloured  ; in  a word,  firmer 
and  thicker  in  perfectly  healthy  men  than  in  v/omen  or  vale- 
tudinarians. When  it  is  afferted  that  the  canal  is  fo  many 
times  the  length  of  the  body,,  we  only  mean  to  give  a gene- 
ral notion  of  its  extent : for  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
ftatnre  of  individuals  and  the  volume  of  their  gaftric 
vificera. 

The  diftin^Iion  of  the  jejuairm  and  ileiim  is  quite  arbitrary  r 
there  are  no  marks  (hewing  the  termination  of  one,  and  the 
beginniug  of  the  other:  but  the  two  ends  of  the  canal  differ 
obvioufly  in  fcveral  points.  Winllviw  gives  the  former  name 
to  the  upper  t-wo-fifths  of  the  tube,  and  the  latter  to  the 
lower  three-fifths. 

Organiuition  of  the  fmall  Intflihe — It  conlifts,  like  the  fto- 
mach, of  three  diftinct  itrata  or  coats,  connedled  by  cellular 
fubftance  ; tliefe  are  molt  clearly  feen  on  the  cut  edge  of  the 
part,  after  a fimple  incifion,  when  the  difference  of  colour 
and’ dcntity  enables  us  to  dilUnguHh  them  cafily.  Boiling 
and  maceration  in  proof  fpirit  render  the  diffeciion  of  the 
inteftinal  coats  inorc.eafy. 

'Fhe  liritor  external  coat  is  a fe.rous' membrane,  confilHug 
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of  a produAion  of  peritoneum.  The  two  layers  of  the 
mefentery  feparate  at  the  concave  edge  of  the  inteftine,  fur- 
round  it,  and  are  continued  into  each  other  at  the  convex 
fide.  It  covers,  therefore,  the  whole  external  furface,  except- 
ing the  narrow  drip  where  the  two  layers  are  feparated. 

This  ferous  membrane  is  very  thin,  fo  as  to  be  nearly 
tranfparent,  and  podeffes  no  fibres  : the  mufcular  fibres  and 
the  blood-veffels  can  be  feen  through  it.  Its  external  furface 
is  moill,  and  perfedlly  fmoolh  ; wliile  the  internal,  connected 
to  the  fubjacent  fibres  by  cellular  fubflance,  has  a rough 
appearance. 

The  mufcular  or  fecond  coat  of  the  inteftine  confifts  of 
two  ftrata  of  fibres.  The  external,  which  is  thin  and  fmall, 
has  a longitudinal  direftion,  but  their  fibres  can  liardly  be 
feen  except  at  the  convex  edge  of  the  gut.  The  internal  is 
much  more  con fiderable  ; its  fibres  are  more  numerous,  and 
they  furround  the  inteftine  in  a circular  manner,  fo  as  to  cut 
the  former  at  right  angles.  Thcfe  fibres  are  the  moft  dif- 
,tiii6tly  marked  about  the  duodenum : they  grow  more  flender, 
poftefs  lefs  colour,  and  are  therefore  hardly  obfervable  near 
the  valve  of  the  colon. 

The  third  or  internal  covering  is  a mucous  membrane,  ge- 
nerally called  by  anatomifts  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftine  : 
it  is  always  covered  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  with  a mucous 
fluid.  This  is  connedted  to  the  mufcular  ftratum  by  a very 
copious,  white,  and  rather  loofe  cellular  fubflance,  the 
nervous  coat  of  many  anatomifts.  The  trunks  of  the  blood- 
veftels  and  abforbents  of  the  mucous  furface  are  contained 
in  this  irt  great  numbers,  and  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 
confiderable  vafcularity.  It  not  only  connedls  the  mucous 
and  mufcular  coverings  together,  but  alfo  unites  the  dupli- 
catures  of  the  former.  Through  the  intervals  of  the  muf- 
cular fibres  it  joins  the  cellular  fubflance  connedliiig  the 
lerousand  mufcular  coats.  When  carefully  feparated,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a fine  cotton  on  both  furfaces : and  this 
appearance  may  be  ftill  more  flrikingly  produced  by  cutting 
off  the  mefentery  clofe  to  the  inteftine,  inverting  the  tube 
and  inflating  it  forcibly,  when  the  air  will  penetrate  into  the 
whole  cellular  ftrudlure  of  the  organ.  If  the  part  be  ma- 
cerated, after  feparating  by  diftedlion  the  mucous  and  muf- 
cular coats,  the  water  diftends  the  cells  and  exhibits  the 
ftrudlure  very  clearly. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  much  longer  than  the  two  other 
coats,  and  it  is  confequently  colledled,  throughout  the  whole 
canal,  into  folds,  by  which  the  difference  of  length  is  com- 
penfated.  Thefe  are  not  like  the  rugte  of  the  ftomach, 
formed  only  in  the  contradled,  and  difappearing  in  the  dif- 
tended  ftate  of  the  organ  ; but  they  belong  to  the  effential 
ftrudlure  of  the  part,  and  exifl  therefore  under  all  circum- 
flances.  They  are  moflly  tranfverfe  in  their  diredlion  ; that 
is,  they  cut  the  long  axis  of  the  gut  at  right  angles  ; and 
they  are  called  valvulse  conniventes,  although  they  have  not, 
nor  can  polfibly  exert  any  thing  like  the  adlion  of  a valve. 
They  begin  about  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  are  fmall,  and 
longitudinally  dilpofed  in  the  duodenum-  They  then  affume 
a more  regular  arrangement,  are  numerous  and  large,  and 
nearly  parallel ; towards  the  end  of  the  inteftine  they  gra- 
dually become  fmalhr  and  fewer,  and  have  again  in  great 
part  of  the  ileum  a longitudinal  difpolition.  Near  the  valve 
pf  the  colon  the  gut  is  almoft  finooth. 

The  valvulx  conniventes  may  occupy  from  one  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  canal,  but  rarely  extend 
through  the  whole  circle : they  are  often  joined  by  fmall 
communicating  folds,  and  frequently  are  bifurcated  at  their 
extremities.  When  fhort,  they  are  narrow,  and  are  broader 
in  proportion  as  they  are  longer  : they  are  broadeft  in  the 
middle  and  narrower  at  the  extremities.  Their  breadth  may 
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be  from  half  a line  to  three  lines.  They  are  fo  completely 
unrefifting,  that  they  yield  readily  in  either  direction  to  any 
impelling  force,  and  are  applied  againft  the  furface  of  the 
canal.  As  they  depend  entirely  on  the  cellular  fubftance, 
they  are  dellroytd  by  leparating  the  mucous  membrane  and 
drawing  it  out : the  lurtace  then  becomes  finooth,  and  very 
much  exceeds  the  length  of  the  other  coats. 

The  fitualion,  length  and  breadth,  direction,  number  and 
form  of  the  valvulse  conniventes,  can  be  very  well  obferved 
in  a gut  inflated  and  dried  ; but  their  natural  appearance, 
tbeir  thickiiefs,  foftuefs,  See.  are  belt  feen  in  an  inverted  in- 
teftine floating  in  water. 

When  the  furface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  attentively 
examined,  it  is  found  univorfally  covered  with  very  delicate 
and  minute  folds  and  projedlions,  fo  as  to  give  it  a flocculent 
appearance  ; thefe  are  named  villi.  They  are  more  numerous 
and  large  in  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  and  decreafe 
in  number  and  fize  towards  the  oppofite  end.  In  fome  ani- 
mals, as  the  dog,  thefe  villi  are  remarkably  long  and  nu- 
merous, fo  that  the  furface  of  the  mucous  membrane  com- 
pletely' refembles  velvet. 

When  the  blood-veffels  have  been  fucccfsfully  injefted, 
microfcopical  examination  difeo vers  other  irregularities  on 
thefe  villi,  and  fliews  us  that  the  whole  confifts  of  a clofe 
net-work  of  vafcular  communications.  Each  villus  contains 
moreover  numerous  abforbing  veffels,  fo  that  they  have  been 
regarded  as  the  great  organs  of  abforption,  containing  the 
mouths  by  which  the  ladteals  take  up  the  chyle  from  the 
inteftine.  Anatomifts  have  bufied  themfelves  much  with 
attempts  to  detect  the  adtual  openings  of  the  ladteals  upon 
the  villi,  Lieberkuhn  thought  that  he  could  fee,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microfeope,  an  opening  into  each  villus  leading 
into  a fmall  veficular  cavity  in  the  centre,  which  he  called 
the  ampulla.  Hewfon  did  not  admit  this  ftrudturc,  but 
conceived  that  the  veffels  begin  by  fimple  apertures,  in  the 
number  of  one  or  more  on  each  villus.  Mr.  Cruikftianck 
met  with  a fubjeil,  in  which  the  ladleals  and  villi  w'ere  re- 
markably loaded  with  chyle,  and  he  examined  thefe  parts 
with  the  microfeope.  Many  of  the  villi  were  fo  full  that 
they  feemed  like  white  veficles,  without  any  diftindtion  of 
particular  veffels.  “ In  fome  hundred  villi,”  fays  he,  “ I faw 
a trunk  of  a ladteal,  forming  or  beginning  by  radiated 
branches.  Tlie  orifices  of  thefe  radii  w’ere  very  diftinft  on 
the  fnrface  of  tlie  villus,  as  well  as  the  radii  themfelves, 
feen  through  the  external  furface,  palling  into  the  trunk  of 
the  latleal : they  were  full  of  a white  fluid.  There  was 
but  one  of  thefe  trunks  in  each  villus.  The  orifices  on  the 
villi  of  the  jejunum,  as  dodtor  Hunter  himfelf  faid,  (when 
I allced  him,  as  he  viewed  them  in  the  microfeope,  how 
many  he  thought  there  might  be,)  were  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  on  each  villus ; and  in  fome  I faw  them  ftill  more 
numerous.”  Anatomy  of  the  Abforbing  Veffels,  chap,  ii, 
and  plate  2. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  furface  of  this  mucous 
membrane,  when  allowance  is  made  for  all  its  inequalities, 
exceeds  that  of  the  common  integuments. 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are  fituated  on  the  external  fur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fmall  inteftine : their 
diidfts  open  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  organ.  Thefe 
parts  are  always  fmall,  and  in  many  cafes  are  not  demon- 
ftrated  without  fome  difficulty.  They  are  moft  advan- 
tageoufly  examined  by  flitting  up  the  gut,  and  holding  it 
againft  the  light ; they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  compara- 
tive opacity.  Several  exiJl  in  the  duodenum;  in  the  jejunum 
they  are  fewer,  but  they  increafe  in  number  again  in  the 
ileum,  are  collefted  into  confiderable  maffes,  and  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  towards  the  end  of  the  inteftine.  They 

vary 
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vary  in  fize : fome  are  rounded,  others  comprefled  ; the 
larjjer  are  generally  placed  lingly,  the  fmaller  are  placed 
clofi^  together  in  collettions  of  different  extent.  The  open- 
ings of  tlie  excretory  du6ls  of  tlic  larger  ones  on  the  mu- 
cous furface  of  the  inteltiiie  are  fufficiently  confpicuous. 
They  feem  to  poffefs  a very  fimple  llrudtnre ; we  can  ob- 
fervc  in  them  merely  a net-work  of  minute  vafcular  ramifica- 
tions, which  dcpofit  their  fecreted  mucus  in  a fimple  excre- 
tory tube. 

According  as  thefe  bodies  are  found  fingle,  or  in  collec- 
tions, they  have  been  called  glat.dulx  fol'Uant  or  w^minata. 
Again,  they  have  been  named  in  different  parts,  after  per- 
fons  who  firft  defcribed  them,  glandulx  Peyeri  and  Brun- 
neri. 

The  arteries  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  derived  from  the 
trunk  of  the  fupcrior  mefenteric  : tlie  veins  all  end  in  the 
mefcnteric  root  of  the  vena  portarum.  The  blood  in  thefe 
veins  has  been  obferrcd  to  have  white  ftreaks  in  it ; but  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  mefcnteric  velfelsi  Fluids  injcdlcd  into 
the  mefcnteric  veins  cafily  tranfude  on  the  mucous  furface 
of  the  intclline. 

The  fuperficinl  abforbing  velfels  have  their  origin  in  the 
ferous  membrane,  anaftomofe  very  frequently  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  deepfeated  ones,  pafs  through  the  me- 
fentery  in  a fupcrior  and  inferior  fct,  and  enter  the  mefen- 
teric glands.  The  deepcr-feated  abforbents,  arifmg  from 
the  villi  of  the  mucous  furface,  are  called  the  lafteal  or 
chyliferous  veffels ; they  are  often  diftended  in  a varicofe 
manner  to  a confiderable  fize  : their  trunks  accompany  thofe 
of  the  blood-veffels  in-  the  cellular  fubftance  on  the  furface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  anailomofe  very  frequently  with 
each  other,  and  witli  the  fuperficial  ones,  both  here  and  in 
tire  mefentery,  fo  as  to  form  a complete  net-work,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  the  glands.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum  ; but  are  fewer  in  the  reft  of  the 
canal ; they  form  a plexus  in  the  mefentery,-  proceed  from 
gland  to  gland,  becoming  larger  and  larger,  and  ftill  com- 
municating together.  Collcdfcd  into  large  trunks,  they 
arrive  at  the  under  and  back  furface  of  the  pancreas,  and 
are  united  with  the  abforbing  vcflels  of  the  ftomacli,-  fpleen, 
and  liver  in  the  glands  and  plexufes  fituated  about  this  part. 
They  then  bend  downwards,  forming  new  plexufes,  and 
arrive  at  the  glands  placed  about  the  aorta,  uniting  with  all 
the  trunks  from  the  other  abdominal  vifeera,  from  the  pelvis 
and  lower  extremities  : they  then  afeend  again  to  terminate 
in  the  thoracic  du<£f. 

The  mefenteric  glands,  amounting  in  number  to  one  hun- 
dred  or  more,  even  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  chiefly 
placed  on  the  fupcrior  mefcnteric  artery,  either  feattered 
and  feparated,  or  in  a more  elofe  arrangement.  They  are 
fewer  and  fmaller  towards  the  lower  part  and  right  portion 
of  the  mefentery  and  inteftine,  than  on  the  upper  and  left 
part.  They  are  mollly  flattened,  with  a round  or  oval  cir- 
cumference : and  the  larger  arc  placed  irregularly  among  the 
fmall  ones.  They  have  a brownifti  red  colour,  but  are  paler 
and  fmaller  in  adults  than  in  infants.  When  full  of  chyle  they 
are  whiter. 

The  nerves  of  the  fmall  inteftine  are  derived  from  the 
ciliac  ganglia  ; they  form  net-works  adhering  very  clolely 
to  the  arteries.  The  anim.al  fenfibility  of  the  inteftines  is 
probably  very  flight  under  ordinary  circumftances ; the 
funAions  of  thefe  parts  are  performed  without  our  con- 
feioufnefs.  Difeafe,  however,  develops  a moft  acute  animal 
fenfibility.  Animal  contraAility  is  entirely  deficient : no  exer- 
tion of  the  will  can  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  aAion  of 
the  inteftine.  But  the  moft  ftriking  phenomena  of  the  in- 
tcfti'ial  funAions  are  derived  from  their  organic  fenfible  con- 


traAility,  which  refides  in  their  mufcular  coat ; thefe  may 
be  witnefled  in  living  animals  by  expofing  the  abdomen,  or 
in  thofe  recently  dead,  and  fomietimes  in  the  inteftines  ex- 
pofed  by  accident  or  furgical  operations.  The  whole  canal 
is  obferved  to  be  in  motion,  and  this  is  called  psnjlaltk,  which 
term  fignifics  merely  contraAing.  One  part  of  the  tube  is  feeii 
to  be  contraAed,  while  another  is  dilated ; one  afeends, 
while  another  defeends ; one  is  extended,  another  rendered 
fliorter : thus  a general  tvvifting  and  creeping  is  produced, 
compared  to  the  motion  of  worms,  and  hence  ca-led  vermi- 
cular. Touch  a part  of  the  gut  with  a ftiarp  inftrument, 
or  with  any  chemical  ftimulus,  and  it  will  be  fo  contraAed 
as  to  elofe'  the  canal.  A fimilar  effeA  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimuli,  fuch  as  air,  or  other  fluids,  to  the  internai 
furface.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  fpot  irritated,  but 
the  neighbouring  parts  partake  of  the  affeAion.  This  fen- 
fibility continues  fome  time  after  death,  and  is  manifefted 
even  in  the  inteftine  w'hen  removed  from  the  body. 

The  ordinary  and  natural  ftimuli,  by  which  the  organic 
contraAility  of  the  inteftine  is  excited,  are,  the  chyme  or 
aliment  as  it  comes  from  the  ftomach,  the  air  mixed  with 
and  accompanying  this,,  and  the  bile.  The  artificial  and 
unufual  ones  are  purgative  m.edicines,  w'orms,  cold  applied 
to  the  abdomen.  Cold  to  the  feet,  and  terror  fometimes  aA 
fympathetically. 

Phyfiologifts  have  diftinguifhed  three  kinds  of  motion  in 
the  inteftine  ; the  defeending  or  regular  one,  proceeding  from 
the  ftomach  to  the  large  inteftine  ; the  afeending  or  inverted, 
the  reverfe  of  the  former  ; and  the  mixed,  which  partakes 
of  both  thefe.- 

The  following  phenomena  may  be  obferved  in  the  motion 
of  the  inteftine.  Parts  of  the  canal  are  alternately  diftended 
and  contraAed  ; moved  in  various  dirc-Aions  ; rendered  tenfe 
and  loofe  to  the  touch  ; diftended  with  air  or  chyme  ; incur- 
vated  or  extended  ; appear  longer  or  fhorter  according  as 
the  longitudinal  or  circular  fibres  aA  ; are  filled  or  emptied  j 
in  fhort-,  they  are  alternately  at  reft  and  in  motion. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  (horten  the  canal  lengthwife  : the 
circular  ones  produce  an  oppofite  effeA.  The  latter  admit 
of  diftention,  until  the  gut  exceeds  an  inchin  diameter; 
they  contraA  it  again  to  half  a line,  or  even  elofe  the  canal 
entirely. 

The  antiperiftaltic  aAion.  feems  juft  fufficient  in  degree, 
in  a healthy  animal,  to  retain  the  chyle  for  the  aAion  ot  the 
abforbing  veffels.  In  difeafes,  or  when  an  infuperablc  obfta- 
cle  exills  to  the  natural  paffagC  of  the  aliment,  this  inverted 
motion  is  carried  to -a  great  degree,  fo  that  the  contents  of 
the  fmall  and  even  large  inteitine  are  conveyed  into  the 
ftomach,  and  expelled  by  vomiting. 

large  intejline  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  fmall  inteftine  to  the 
anus,  and  is  fo  named  becaufe  its  diameter  confiderably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  fmall.  It  is  dillinguiftied  from  the  latter,  not- 
merely  by  its  fitnation,  conneAions,  external  form  and 
funAions,  but  alfo  in  its  minute  ftruAure,  .fo  that  a very, 
fmall  portion  of  it  might  be  diftinguiflted  from  a fimilar 
piece  of  the  ftomach  or  fmall  inteftine. 

Its  fituation  is  more  defined  and  conftant  than  that  of  tlvc 
fmall  inteftine.  Beginning  in  the  right  iliac  region,  it  rifes 
in  front  of  the  right  kidnay,  goes  backwards  under  the  liver, 
and  then  turns  forwards  and  towards  the  left  (the  firft  or 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon).  It  continues  in  a tranfverfei 
dircAion,  from  right  to  left,  under  the  gall-bladder,  tlie 
ftomach,  and  the  notcli  of  the  fplccn,  below  and  behind- 
which  it  turns  agilin,  and  forms  a large  angle  (the  fecond  or 
fplenic  flexure).  It  defeends  on  the  left  fide  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  front  of  tlie  left  kidney,  forms  in  the  left  iliac  region, 
V,  a large 
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a large  and  loofe  fold,  refembling  in  its  form  the  letter  S ; 
pafTes  over  the  left  facro-iliac  fymphyils  into  the  pelvis,  runs 
along  the  concave  furface  of  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  and 
ends  a little  beyond  the  anterior  extremity  of  that  bone,  at 
the  anus. 

We  may  diflinguilli  fix  portions  of  the  large  inteftine  : 
J,  the  cacdl,  which  is  commonly  named  Amply  the  caecum  : 
2,  the  vermiform,  ordinarily  called  proceffus  or  appendix 
vermiformis  caeci : the  rigkt  part  of  the  colon,  or  the 

afcending  portion  : 4,  the  tranfverfe  part,  or  the  arch : 
5,  the  left  part,  including  the  defcending  colon  and  the  iig- 
moid  or  iliac  flexure  of  the  gut ; 6,  the  redum.  Very  com- 
monly the  tube  is  divided  into  the  three  parts,  csecum,  colon, 
and  redlum.  Thefe  different  names,  as  in  the  fmall  inteftine, 
■have  led  to  the  employment  of  the  phrafe  large  inlejllnes  in 
the  plural,  as  if  there  were  more  than  one  tube. 

We  cannot  afiign  any  exadl  limits  to  thefe  divifions,  as 
the  pofition  of  the  inteftine,  on  which  they  are  founded, 
varies  in  its  different  ftates  of  diftention  or  emptinefs.  The 
right  colon  defcends  lower,  and  appears  longer  when  it  is 
full  than  when  empty.  The  tranfverfe  portion,  when  filled, 
may  defcend,  from  the  loofenefs  of  its  attachment,  to  the 
-umbilicus  or  pelvis : if  it  be  longer  than  ufual,  it  forms  an 
arch  with  the  concavity  upwards,  or  it  may  make  one  or 
two  turns.  When  removed  from  the  body,  all  diftin£lion  of 
particular  divifions  is  loft,  and  the  gut  forms  a ftraight  unin- 
terrupted tube.  It  is  from  three  to  five  times  Ihorter 
than  the  fmall  inteftine,  and  they  are  to  each  other  nearly  as 
fiv«  to  twenty-five.  In  individuals  of  good  proportions  it 
meafures  about  feven  feet.  The  connexions  of  the  inteftine 
are  more  firm  in  fome  fituations,  and  more  loofe  in  others. 
In  many  parts  the  peritoneum  does  not  entirely  furround  the 
tube,  but  covers  its  anterior  portion  only,  leaving  the  pof- 
terior  p>art  to  be  affixed  by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  conti- 
guous organs.  The  term  mefocolon  is  applied  generally  to 
tl»e  peritoneum  covering  the  large  inteftine. 

The  mefocolon  dextrum  pafles  from  the  under  and  back 
jwrt  of  the  liver,  from  the  apex  of  the  laft  rib,  from  the 
right  quadratus  lumborum,  and  iliacus  internus,  in  front  of 
the  right  colon  and  csecum.  Thus  thefe  parts,  which  are 
only  covered  on  their  anterior  furface,  are  firmly  bound  to 
the  iliac  mufcle,  the  kidney,  liver,  and  duodenum,  and  con- 
ftantly  held  in  this  fituation.  The  appendix  has  its  peculiar 
fmall  and  falciform  mefentery. 

The  tranfverfe  mefocolon  is  a broad  and  loofe  fold,  by 
which  the  tranfverfe  part  of  the  inteftine  is  uniformly  covered, 
except  juft  at  the  feparation  of  its  two  laminte.  The  left 
mefocolon  is  infleXed  towards  the  right,  nearly  at  a riglit 
angle,  and  is  then  continued  behind  and  below  the  ftomach 
and  liver,  in  a tranfverfe  direXion  to  the  left  kidney,  under  the 
name  of  mefocolon  tranfverfum.  Together  with  the  arch  of 
the  colon,  it  forms  a kind  of  tranfverfe  partition  or  dia- 
phragm, loofe  at  the  anterior  edge,  and  feparating  the  fto- 
macli,  duodenum,  fpleen,  and  liver  from  the  other  abdominal 
contents.  It  is  generally  horizontal,  as  its  name  denotes  ; 
but  it  is  fometimes  fo  broad  and  long  as  to  defcend  with  the 
inteftine  into  the  pelvis.  It  is  made  up  of  two  laminos  of 
peritoneum,  including  between  them,  befides  the  blood- 
veflels,  the  abforbents  with  their  glands,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  inteftine,  conneXed  and  covered  by  more  or  lefs  fat,  the 
duodenum,  and  pancreas.  The  latter  parts  are  placed  quite 
at  the  root  of  the  fold. 

The  upper  lamina  defcends  from  the  fplenie  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  pancreas,  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  the 
.external  covering  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  kidney  and  vena  cava.  The  inferior  lamina,  which 

more  fimple  and  ftrong,  comes  on  the  left  from  the  fitua- 


tion under  the  fpleen,  vvhere  it  furrounds  the  duodenum  by 
a kind  of  femilunar  fold  ; then  from  the  right  liidney, 
and  from  a fold  placed  between  the  liver  and  kidney. 

The  breadth  of  this  mefocolon  leaves  the  arch  of  the  in- 
teftine quite  moveable,  fo  that  its  fituation  is  by  no  means 
conftant ; the  diftended  ftomach  pufhes  it  downwards,  and 
the  repletion  of  the  fmall  inteftine  has  the  contrary  effeX. 
The  great  omentum  covers  the  front  of  the  tranfverfe  colon, 
and  pafTes  between  this  and  the  ftomach  ; but  does  not  tend 
at  all  to  fix  it. 

The  mefocolon  finiftrum  is  continued  over  the  inteftine, 
from  the  iliac  veflels  and  pfoas  magnus  to  die  left  kidney  : 
covering  only  the  anterior  furface.  The  back  of  the  intef- 
tine is  conneXed  by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  diaphragm,  the 
pfoas,  and  the  kidney,  fo  that  its  fituation  is  very  fixed. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  foniething  like  a mefentery 
belonging  to  this  part  of  the  tube. 

The  meforeXum  is  a duplicature,  varying  in  breadth,  pro- 
duced from  the  fide  of  the  pelvis  to  the  figmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reXum.  It  is 
broadeft  above,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  mefocolon 
finiftrum,  and  ends  in  an  acute  point  below.  It  is  made  up, 
like  the  mefentery,  of  two  laminse  of  peritoneum,  including 
between  them  the  blood-velfels,  &c.  of  the  inteftine,  and  fat, 
and  feparating  to  cover  the  reXum.  It  allows  the  inteftine  a 
confiderable  liberty  of  motion.  Below  the  termination  of 
the  meforeXum,  the  gut. has  no  peritoneal  coat;  but  is 
united  by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  furrounding  organs  : that 
is,  to  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis,  to  the  vagina  in  the  fe- 
male, to  the  bladder  and  proftate  in  the  male.  Its  extremity 
is  ftill  further  fixed  by  the  attachment  of  themufcles  of  the 
anus,  and  by  its  continuity  with  the  common  integuments. 

The  diameter  of  the  tube,  when  moderately  diftended,  is 
about  two  inches  or  two  and  a half. 

The  ileum  defcends  gently  to  the  right  iliacus  internus 
mufcle,  and  is  inferted  obliquely  into  the  left  and  pofterior 
fide  of  the  large  inteftine,  between  the  caecum  and  riglit 
colon,  having  its  mufcular  and  mucous  .coats  continuous  with 
thofe  of  the  large  inteftine.  This  extremity  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftine forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  cxcum,  and  a right  an- 
gle with  the  colon  : its  upper  half  is  placed  tranfverfely,  the 
lower  afeends.  On  opening  the  large  inteftine,  we  find  the 
communication  to  be  of  a valvular  nature,  and  compofed  of 
two  folds  (aU  or  labia),  a fuperior  and  an  inferior  one  : it  is 
prominent,  foft,  and  of  courfe  moveable.  Each  of  thefe 
folds  is  compofed  of  a fmaller  internal  lamina,  wliich  is  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  fmall  inteftine,  and  an  external  larger 
one,  compofed  by  the  correfponding  coat  of  the  large.  Tliefe 
laminae,  conneXed  by  celliJar  fubftance,  and  continuous  with 
each  other  at  the  Tides  of  the  opening,  form  the  valvula  coli 
(valvula  ilii,  or  ileo-colica,  or  ileo-caecalis).  The  fuperior 
fold,  placed  nearly  tranfverfely,  is  Ihorter  and  narrower  than 
the  inferior,  which  rifes  the  higheft  of  the  two.  A kind 
of  ftriXure  or  fold  of  the  large  inteftine  bounds  the  valve 
on  each  fide.  Between  the  two  folds  compofing  tliis 
valve,  tlie  orifice  of  the  fmall  inteftine  opens  tranfverfely  ; 
its  figure  is  an  oblong  oval,  and  its  dimenfions  are  much  lefs 
than  the  diameter  of  the  ileum.  The  length  and  breadth  of 
the  folds,  and  conCequently  the  fr/.e  of  the  interpofed  aper- 
ture, vary  greatly.  Sometimes  the  lower  fold  is  very  long  and 
broad,  tlie  upper  fhort  and  narrow,  fo  that  the  inteftine 
opens  obliquely  by  a very  fmall  aperture.  This  ftruXure 
admits  of  the  opening  being  very  completely  clofed.  Some- 
times both  folds  are  but  (lightly  prominent,  and  their  diftinc- 
tion  not  clearly  marked.  Here  the  opening  is  more  nearly 
circular,  and  cannot  be  fo  perfeXly  (hut. 

Tlie  external  or  peritoneal  coat  jjafles  over  the  communica- 
tion. 
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tion  Victwecn  the  two  inteftines,  with  a fmoo'.h  furface, 
making  no  fold,  and  confining  the  parts  in  their  relative 
fitiiation  to  each  other.  The  mufcular  and  mucous  coats, 
and  the  ■ cellular  fuhllance  of  tlie  two  intedincs,  are  contt- 
ruous,  and  this  continuity  I'ctains  the  folds  of  the  valve  in 
their  fituation.  When  the  peritoneum  and  mufcular  parts 
are  cut  tlirougli,  the  mucous  lining  which  forms  the  valve 
is  no  longer  retained  ; the  ileum  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
colon,  the  two  folds  being  dellroyed,  the  communication  has 
a circular  appearance,  and  its  dimenfions  are  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  fmall  intcltine. 

The  llriifturc  of  this  part  is  mod  advantagcoiifly  obferved 
by  didccding  it  under  water.  When  tlie  intedine  is  inflated 
and  dried,  tlie  general  figure  and  dirc£lion  of  the  two  folds, 
and  of  the  aperture  between  them,  can  be  clearly  feen  : but 
they  are  rendered  rigid,  fmooth,  and  ihorter  than  is  natu- 
ral, and  their  margins  are  too  far  feparated. 

.\s  the  two  folds,  which  coinpofe  the  valvula  coli,  repre- 
fent  two  oblique  planes,  converging  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
form  a convexity  towards  the  large,  and  a concavity  towards 
the  fmall  intcllinc,  whatever  preiles  againd  them  in  the  con- 
cav-‘  furface  will  fejjarate  them,  and  open  more  widely  the 
interval  betw“on  tlicm;  whatever  comes  againd  them  on 
their  convex  afpc£l  will  approximate  them,  and  tend  to  de- 
droy  the  opening.  The  contents  of  the  ileum,  pading  in 
their  natural  courfc,  are  in  the  former  cafe  ; and  thofe  of 
the  colon  in  the  latter.  Hence  they  prevent  the  admidion 
of  feces  into  the  fmall  intedine  ; as  we  can  generally  prove 
by  didending  tlie  large  intedine  with  air  or  water : thofe 
fluids  do  not  efcape  by  the  ileum.  Yet  this  experiment  does 
not  always  lucceed  perfedHy  : and  probably  under  particu- 
lar circumdances  in  the  living  body,  a retrograde  paffage 
takes  jdacc  : lienee  vomiting  of  feces  and  of  matters  thrown 
up  ill  clyders.  We  mud  recolleft,  in  arguing  from  the  refult 
of  trials  with  air  or  water,  tliat  the  feces,  of  which  the 
return  is  prevented,  podefs  ufually  confiderable  confidence. 

The  large  intcltine  is  cumpofed  of  three  coats  or  layers  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  dillinguidicd  by  the  fame  names  as 
tliofe  of  the  fmall. 

The  external,  or  ferous  covering,  according  to  what  we 
have  laid  concerning  the  connedlions  of  the  organs,  is  a par- 
tial one  in  fome  divifions  of  the  tube.  This  is  elevated  at 
intervals  into  fmall  proccd'cs,  containing  fat,  and  completely 
rtfembling  portions  of  omentum.  For  an  account  of  thefe 
parts,  vrhicli  are  called  appendices  epiploicae,  and  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  large  intedine,  fee  Eimploox. 

Tl’.e  mufcular  covering  of  the  intedine  is  made  up  of  two 
orders  of  iVo.'CS  ; thofe  of  the  interior  dratum  are  circular, 
and  uniformly  extended  over  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the 
fmall  intedine:  they  are  conne£led  to  that  coat  l-.y  a limilar 
coni. HIS  coil’.ilar  fubdance,  delcribcd  often  as  a nervous  coat. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  arc  collcifed  into  tlirce  bands  having 
the  appearance  of  ligaments,  and  placed  at  equal  dillances 
from  each  other  on  the  furface  of  the  tube.  'I'liefe  bands 
are  much  Ihorter  than  the  other  covering.;,  wh:ch  ttre  tliere- 
fore  puckered  up  and  form  cells  bet  ween  tlrern.  The  three 
commence  at  one  point  about  tlie  appendix  vermiformis, 
diverge  and  grow  broader  as  they  aiceiul  over  the  caecum  ; 
are  contiiincd  tiirough  the  whole  length  of  the  colon  ; grow 
broader  and  llrongcr  on  the  redfum,  and  are  united  into  a 
continuous  mufcular  fitcath,  including  about  the  fix  lad 
niches  of  the  gut.  One  band  is  on  the  unattached  part  of 
til.'  intedine  : another  is  covered  on  the  arch  by  the  omeii- 
lum  ; and  the  third  is  found  at  the  attachment  of  the 
nu-foc  Ion.  The  furface  is  level,  tenfc,  and  rather  de- 
preifed  in  the  filuations  occupied  by  thefe  bands  ; in  their 
intervals  the  furface  ccufi'.fs  of  a feries  of  elevations,  fepa- 
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rated  by  tranfverfe  folds,  the  cells  being  fo  placed  as  to  cut 
tlie  long  axis  of  the  gut  at  right  angles  : externally,  there- 
fore, the  tube  feems  made  up  of  a triple  feries  of  hemi- 
fpherical  elevations,  internally  of  the  fame  number  of  rows 
of  ceils.  This  appearance  is  peculiar  to  the  large  intedine  : 
it  exids  no  longer  in  the  rcdlum,  where  the  bands  are  united 
into  an  uniform  dratum. 

The  ferous  and  mucous  coats  with  the  circular  fibres  are 
fo  plaitable  in  confeqtience  of  the  arrangement  jud  deferibed, 
as  to  form  on  the  infide  very  coniiderable  tranfverfe  folds  ; 
thefe  arc  larged  at  the  beginning  of  the  tube,  become  fmaller, 
and  arc  entirely  lod  in  the  redtuir.  ’^i'he  folds  are  of  dif- 
ferent fi7.es,  and  vnriouny  intermixed  : between  two  of  them 
a cell  is  formed  of  an  elliptical  figure,  narrower  at  its  ob- 
long orifice,  and  larger  about  the  middle.  If  the  intedine 
be  inflated,  and  the  longitudinal  bands  cut  through  in  feveral 
parts,  the  whole  intedine  may  be  extended  into  a much 
greater  length,  the  folds  and  cells  difappear,  and  the  tube 
becomes  nearly  cylindrical. 

The  mucous  coat  forms  v.arious  folds  in  the  cells  of  the 
intedincs  when  in  its  contradled  date,  fimilar  to  the  folds 
occurring  in  the  domach  : they  difappear  on  didention. 
Its  foft  and  pulpy  furface  is  covered  with  a tenacious  mu- 
cus. It  diders  from  that  of  the  fmall  intedine  in  pof- 
fefling  no  villi.  Numerous  fingle  mucous  glands  arc  found 
over  the  whole  large  intedine  : they  lie  on  the  outer  furface 
of  the  mucous  coat,  which  is  penetrated  by  their  dufts. 

The  arteries  of  the  large  intedine  come  from  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  mefenteric  trunks  ; the  veins  join  the  inferior 
mefenteric  branch  of  tlie  vena  portarum.  The  abforbents, 
both  fujierficial  and  deepfeated,  pafs  through  glands  which 
lie  clofe  to  the  intedine  : thefe  are  fmaller  than  the  mefen- 
tcric  glands,  and  fewer  in  number,  being  reckoned  from  25 
to  ^o,  and  arc  nearer  to  the  gut.  After  pafiing  tlu'ough 
feveral  of  them,  the  abforbents  terminate,  near  the  kidneys, 
inferior  mefenteric  artery  and  pancreas,  in  the  fame  glands 
at  which  the  laiJlcal  veflels  of  the  fmall  intedine  arrive- 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  much  fewer  and  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  fmall  intedine. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  plexufes  of  the  great  fym- 
pathetics,  and  from  tlie  feveral  branches,  and  are  connefted 
to  the  arteries.  The  end  of  the  large  intedine  is  a point 
at  whicli  the  organic  and  animal  lives  are  united  ; here  we 
have  very  obvious  animal  fenfibility,  and  tlie  mufcular  ac- 
tions are  coiiliderably  influenced  by  the  will.  Where  the 
fmall  intedine  joins  the  large,  the  latter  is  produced,  below 
tbe  opening  of  communication,  into  an  obtufely  conical  pro- 
cefs,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  having  the  fame  unequal 
lurracc  as  the  red  of  the  tube,  and  terminating  in  a blind 
extremity  ; this  is  the  part  called  the  caicum.  Ufually  this 
is  larger  in  fi^e  than  the  continuation  of  the  tube,  and  has 
been  therefore  called  caput  coli.  It  is  covered  almolt 
entirely  by  peritoneum,  but  is  conneded  on  its  right  fide, 
for  a Imall  extent,  to  the  iliacus  internus,  by  cellular  fub- 
dance. it  varies  much  in  fize,  form,  and  pofition  ; fomc- 
‘time:  it  is  fcarcely  one  inch,  fometimes  nearly  four  in  length. 
It  may  be  larger  or  fmaller,  more  or  lefs  irregular  on  the 
lurfare,  £:c. 

From  the  podcricr  part  of  the  ctecum,  a fmall  intedine, 
about  the  fize  of  a quill,  c/lindrical  in  its  figure,  and  termi- 
nating after  one  or  two  turns  in  a rounded  and  b'ind  extremity, 
is  continued  obliquely  towards  the  left.  This  i«  the  appendi.x 
vermiformis.  It  is  rather  larger  at  its  commencement  than 
in  its  progrefs,  and  is  held  by  a fmall  fold  of  peritoneum, 
like  a mclentery.  Its  corts  contain  numerous  mucous 
glands,  and  its  cavity,  which  communicates  freely  with  that 
of  the  cxcum,  is  generally  filled  with  a thickifh  mucous 
Q q . fluid. 
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fluid.  It  feldom  contains  feces  in  the  adult.  Its  length, 
fize,  fignre,  and  direflion  vary  greatly  : it  may  be  from  one 
to  fix  long,  and  from  one  to  three  lines  broad.  It  very 
frequently  adheres  to  the  furrounding  parts. 

The  re<Sum  defeends  in  an  arched  courfe,  of  which  the 
convexity  is  turned  downwards  and  backwards,  from  the 
lafi  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anus.  Its  curve  is  moll  clearly 
obferved  when  the  part  is  confidered  in  a lateral  view.  In 
the  infant,  on  account  of  the  I'mall  lize  of  the  pelvis,  it  is 
continued  for  the  greateil  part  in  the  abdomen.  Its  ex- 
ternal furface  is  iinilorrn.  The  peritoneal  covering  is  a par- 
tial one,  and  belongs  only  to  tlie  Tides  and  anterior  part  of 
the  intelline  : behind  it  is  connected  to  the  pelvis  by  cellular 
fubftance.  This  membrane  forms  two  lateral  folds,  con- 
tinued, in  the  male  fex,  to  the  Tides  of  the  bladder  ; in  the 
female  to  the  vagina  and  the  pollerior  furface  of  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the 
intelline  the  peritoneum  pafies  in  men  to  the  pollerior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  bladder,  and  in  women  to  the  under  fur- 
face of  the  vagina.  Beyond  this  point  the  intelline  is  con- 
tinued, Hill  in  a curved  courfe,  with  the  convexity  down- 
wards, for  an  inch  or  more,  united  by  cellular  fubftance  in 
the  male  fubjeCl  to  the  vellcula:  feminales,  urinary  bladder 
and  proftate,  in  the  female  to  the  vagina.  The  ferous  coat 
has  appendices  epiploicae. 

The  mufcular  covering  conlills  of  a thick  and  ftrong 
layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  of  a Ilrong  llratum  of  cir- 
cular ones  : the  latter  form  an  oval  tumid  ring  at  the  end  of 
the  gut,  called  the  fphinCler  ani  iiiternus. 

The  cellular  fubftance  is  continued,  at  the  end  of  the  gut, 
into  the  general  fubcutaneous  llratum  ; and  the  mucous 
lining  is  gradually,  and  in  the  European  imperceptibly,  loll 
in  the  common  integuments.  But  in  the  negro  the  bound- 
ary is  more  clearly  marked  by  the  celfation  of  the  black 
rcte  mucofum. 

The  mucous  coat  is  marked  with  longitudinal  ferpentine 
folds,  and  covered  with  a copious  vilcid  mucus : the  latter 
is  fecreted  by  gland;’,  whofe  duels  perforate  the  membrane, 
and  the  largeil  of  which  are  near  the  termination  of  the 

gut- 

The  extremity  of  the  intelline  is  provided  with  certain 
mufcles  concerned  in  tlie  motions  perfonned  for  the  expu!- 
fion  of  the  feces  : thefe  are  the  levatores  ani,  Iphindler  ani, 
tranfverfi  perinei,  and  coccygei. 

The  levator  am  is  a tliin,  broad,  and  fiat  mufcular  plane,  of 
an  irregularly  quadrilateral  figure,  rather  curved  in  its  inner 
furface,  and  forming  a fcptuin,  which  clofes  the  pelvis 
below,  and  completes  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  origin 
extends  from  the  pubes  to  tlie  fpine  of  tlie  ifehium  : it 
commences  by  ftiort  aponeurotic  fibres,  juft  behind  the  arch 
of  the  former  bene,  and  continues  its  origin  from  a broad 
and  thin  aponcnrolis  which  covers  the  obturator  internus. 
The  anterior  flefiiy  fibres  pals  obliquely  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  inwards,  and  are  loll  on  the  prollatc  and  fides 
of  the  redltim,  where  they  are  intermingled  with  the 
fphintler.  The  larger  portion,  which  is  behind  thefe,  pafies 
downwards  in  the  lame  diredlion,  is  partly  united  to  the 
oi'pofite  mufcle,  by  an  aponeurotic  expanfion,  between  the 
reduni  and  coccyx,  and  partly  fixed  to  the  fide  of  that 
hone.  The  exteriud  furface  of  the  levator  is  in  contaft 
with  the  obturator  internus,  the  gluteus  magnus,  the  tranf- 
verfus  perinei,  and  lower  down  witli  a large  quantity  of 
cellular  and  adipous  tilTue.  The  inner  furface  correfponds 
to  the  proftate,  bladder,  and  redtum.  For  the  defeription 
of  the  coccygeus,  fee  CoccvG/i;us. 

The  JphlnEler  ani  farrounds  the  termination  of  the  intelline 
juft  uader  the  integuments,  and  is  commonly  divided  into 
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the  fphinfter  cutaneus,  or  externus,  and  the  internus.  Tlie 
latter,  as  w-e  have  already  mentioned,  is  to  be  regarded  ra- 
ther as  the  termination  of  the  circular  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  gut,  than  as  a diftinft  mufcle.  It  is  a pretty  thick 
mufcular  ring,  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Extemally, 
the  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres  of  the  redlum  cover  it : on 
tlie  inlide  it  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intelline. 
The  fuperior  margin  is  continuous  with  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  gut : the  inferior  is  placed  between  tl>e  opening  of 
the  external  fphindler  and  the  membrane  of  the  intelline. 

The  Iphinder  externus,  or  cutaneus,  is  placed  more  fuper- 
ficially  than  the  former,  and  extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
coccyx  to  the  pollerior  part  of  the  perinetun.  It  is  flat- 
tened, elliptical,  with  its  long  axis  inclined  from  behind 
forwards,  and  perforated  in  the  middle.  We  diftinguilli  in 
it  a fuperior  and  an  inferior  furface,  a right  and  left  edge, 
and  an  anterior  and  pollerior  extremity.  Tlie  thin  fltin  fur- 
rounding  the  anus  covers  the  under  furface  : the  upper  cor- 
refponds to  the  levator  ani,  being  at  firil  feparated  from  it 
by  cellular  tilfue,  but  having  its  fibres  completely  blended 
with  thofe  of  that  mufcle  on  the  reillum.  The  front  end 
forms  a (harp  point,  extending  more  or  lefs  under  the  back 
edge  of  the  accelerator  tirinx,  to  which,  a.s  well  as  to  tlie 
tranfverfi  perinei,  it  is  clofely  conneCled.  The  pollerior 
extremity  is  alfo  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  coccyx  by  a 
denfe  cellular  matter  approaching  to  the  nature  of  liga- 
ment. The  margins  are  partly  covered  by  the  ftcin,  and 
partly  by  a mafs  of  cellular  and  adipous  fubftance. 

The  iphindler  confifts  wholly  of  flelhy  fibres,  which  dc- 
feribe  concentric  arcs  of  circles  : thofe  of  the  two  fides 
arc  united  at  acute  angles  before  and  behind  the  anus. 

The  front  end  of  the  mufcle  is  lefs  elongated  and  acute 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male  fubjeft.  In  both  its  fibres 
are  intimately  blended  with  thofe  of  the  internal  fphincler. 

The  tranfverfus  perinei  is  fituated  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  perineum,  between  the  tuberolity  and  ramus  of  the 
ifehium,  and  the  middle  of  the  fpacc  comprifed  between 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  the  anus.  It  is  thin,  flat- 
tened, and  fomewhat  triangular.  The  anterior  furface  is 
inclined  downwards,  and  correfponds  to  the  eredlor  penis 
and  accelerator,  and  to  the  fat  which  fills  tlie  intervals  be- 
tween tlicfe.  The  pollerior,  inclined  upwards,  lies  againft 
the  levator  ani : cellular  tilfue,  and  the  deepfeated  branch 
of  the  internal  pudic  artery,  leparate  them.  The  outer  edge 
is  attached  to  the  inner  lurfacc  of  the  tuberolity  and  ramus 
of  the  ifehium,  above  the  creftcr  penis  and  the  root  of  the 
crus,  penis.  The  inner  edge  is  united  to  that  of  the  oppo- 
lite  nnifclc,  to  the  front  of  the  fphinfter  ani,  and  to  the 
back  edge  of  the  accelerator.  The  tranfverfus  is  feparated 
from  the  fttin  in  front  by  a confiderable  quantity  of  fat : 
behind  it  is  confounded  with  the  reddilh  cellular  tilfue 
found  in  the  angle  between  the  bulb  of  the  uretlira,  and 
the  root  of  the  corpus  cavernofum.  The  origin  is  aponeu- 
rotic  ; and  the  termination  is  ufiially  in  a tendinous  line. 

The  tranfverfus  perinei  alter  is  not  conllantly  found.  It 
is  a flender  elongated  fafciculus,  running  parallel  to  the 
ifehium,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  credlor  penis.  The 
origin  is  derived  from  the  tuberolity  of  the  bone,  near  to 
that  of  the  credlor  ; it  terminates  above  in  a thin  aponeu- 
rofis  connedled  to  the  bulb  of  the  virethra,  or  corpus  caver- 
nofum. 

Motions  performed  by  thefe  Mufdes. — The  mufcular  or- 
gans juft  deferibed  have  two  principal  offices : i They 

move  the  whole  pelvic  vifeera  together.  2.  They  a£l  on 
the  redlum  in  particular.  The  levator  and  coccygeus  are 
principally  concerned  in  the  former  cafe.  They  reprefent 

amufcular  plane  capable  of  elevation  and  depreflion,  and  of 

moving 
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moving  the  organs  which  it  fupports  in  various  diredlions. 
This  plane  is  oppofed  in  fit  nation  and  aftion  to  that  of  the 
diapliragin  : thus  two  ftrata,  concave  in  oppofite  diredlions, 
and  capable  of  contrafting  or  enlarging,  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  abdomen,  are 
placed  at  the  oppofite  ends  of  this  diameter.  The  mofi; 
tignal  contraction  is  ohfervcd  in  the  violent  eiTorts  employed 
for  expelling  the  feces,  urine,  &c.  : and  the  moft  marked 
enlargement  in  Ilrong  exfpirations,  as  in  coughing,  fneezing, 
Sic.  But  thefe  effects  arc  produced  much  more  by  the 
depreflion  of  the  diaphragm  contradling  the  abdomen  from 
above  downwards,  than  by  the  elevation  of  the  other  muf- 
cles.  I'hc  latter  fupport  the  parts,  and  enable  them  to 
refill  the  efforts  of  the  former : the  impulfe  may  be  felt 
v(>ry  plainly  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  perineum  during 
any  ilrong  exertion  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  power 
of  refinance  is  much  lefs  in  thefe  parts  than  in  the  lules  of 
the  abdomen,  becaufe  the  bony  fides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
contained  vifeera,  fiipport  great  part  of  the  effort. 

Tlie  action  of  the  fphinfter  ani  has  the  effeft  of  con- 
tradling  the  opening  of  the  redtnm  : it  is  conilantly  ex- 
erted for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  aperture  perma- 
nently doled.  Other  openings  furniffied  with  fphinclers, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  are  often  open  for 
a confidcrable  time,  becaufe  tliere  are  various  mufcles  which 
antagonife  the  fphinClers  ; no  fneh  mufcles  exill  about  the 
anus.  The  only  antagonift  power  is  in  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  contraftion  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  ; and  thefe  are  only-  exerted  when  the  feces 
are  evacuated.  An  obvious  advantage  arilcs  from  the  per- 
manent conllriflion  of  the  reeftum,  in  preventing  the  efcape 
of  its  contents ; tliey  are  retained  in  the  large  intelline  until 
their  quantity  produces  irritation.  When  the  fphinder  is 
paralyl'ed,  they  efcape  involuntarily  as  they  arrive  in  the 
reflum.  This  permanent  aclion  of  the  fphinfler  refembles 
that  of  parts  belonging  to  the  organic  life,  as  it  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  will : yet  we  have  the  power,  by 
means  of  volition,  of  conftringing  the  opening  more  com- 
pletely. The  feces  arc  evacuated  in  oppofition  to  the  re- 
finance of  the  fphindler,  w’hich  is  overcome  by  an  exertion 
of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  harder  they  are,  the  greater 
dilatation  is  required,  and  the  greater  difficulty  is  confe- 
qucntly  experienced  ; and  wVe  •verfd.  When  they  are  very 
fluid,  they  may  efcape  in  a flight  degree  bj'  the  longitudinal 
plaits  into  which  their  contraction  collects  the  Ikin  of  the 
^nus. 

The  adlion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum,  and 
the  preffure  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  urged  downwards  by 
the  refpiratory  mufcles,  occafion  the  intelline  to  defeend 
flightly  when  the  feces  are  voided.  The  levatores  ani,  coccy- 
,gei,  and  tranfverli  perinei,  fupport  the  parts  under  this 
effort,  limit  the  defeent,  and  then  rellore  them  to  their 
former  lituation.  The  levatores  probably  may  be  con- 
cerned in  the  functions  of  the  generative  organs  by  com- 
preffing  the  veficulx  feminales  and  prollale  ; and  the  tranf- 
verli,  by  fixing  tlie  poilerior  end  of  the  accelerator,  may 
concur  with  that  mulclc  in  the  cxpulfion  of  the  femen. 

The  large  intelline  of  the  foetus  is  rounder  and  fmaller 
than  in  the  adult,  hardly  marked  by  any  cells  in  young 
embryos,  and  i^ut  exceeding  the  fmall  in  diameter.  The 
cxcum  is  gradually  diminilhed  into  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  which  is  confiderably  larger  than  in  the  adult,  and 
difpofed  by  its  mefentery  into  a fpecial  arrangement.  It 
is  much  more  coniiderable  in  fize  compared  to  the  cxcum. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  the  part  at  birth,  when  it  ufually 
contains  fecal  matter.  Soon  after,  the  dillinftion  between 
the  cxcuna  and  appendix  ia  more  ftrongly  marked : the 


latter,  inftead  of  coming  from  the  middle  of  the  former, 
is  produced  from  its  left  fide  ; and  as  it  is  not  increafed 
while  the  cxciim  is  growing  in  lize,  the  proportions  of  the 
adult  are  gradually  diablifhed. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  concerning  the  adlion  of 
the  fmal!  intelline,  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  how 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  large  mull  aft. 

Intkstixk.s,  Inflammation  of.  Sec  Enteritis. 

Intestines,  Protruflons  of  See  Hernia. 

Intestine.s,  Wounds  of.  See  Wound.s. 

lN  rr.s'i  iNE.s  ^ Birds.  See  Bunlomy  of  Birds. 

Intestines  of  Fifls.  See  Fisii. 

INTI  RE  Tenancy.  See  Ti'n  anc  v. 

INTONARE,  to  touch  in  the  cathedral  fcrvice  a fingle 
key  on  the  organ,  to  pitch  for  the  priefl,  the  choir,  and  the 
congregation,  tlie  refponfes. 

INTONATION,  in  canto  fermo,  implies  an  ecclefiallical 
tone  or  mode. 

INTONAZIONE,  ItaJ.  intonation,  a found  or  tone. 
A vocal  performer  who  lings  in  tune,  is  faid  to  have  a good 
intonation,  the  firil  of  all  vocal  virtues.  Singing  out  of 
tv.nc,  falle  intonations,  the  Italians  call  intonationi  perfdi. 

INTOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cuddapa  ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Gandicotta. 

intoxication.  See  Drunkenness. 

INTRADA,  Intrata,  or  Entrata,  Ital.  an  entry, 
introduftion,  prelude.  In  the  17  th  century,  an  overture  in 
France  was  termed  entree. 

INTRANSITIVE  Verbs,  in  Grammar,  fuch  whofe 
aftion  does  not  {^tranflre)  pafs  on  an  objeft,  or  fiibjeft.  See 
Verb  Neuter. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  Jrt  of  War,  all  forts  of 
works  made  to  fortify  a poll  againll  an  enemy.  See  Re- 
trenchment. 

They  ufually  confift  only  of  a bank  of  earth  and  a 
ditch,  and  are  of  two  fo-ts  ; fitch  as  the  trenches  carried 
on  in  a fiege,  where  the  bank  is  between  the  ditch  and  the 
enemy  or  town  ; and  where  the  earth  is  thrown  up  againft. 
the  town  ; and  fuch  as  ferve  to  inclofe  a town  or  camp, 
fccure  a pafs,  cover  the  entrance  into  a country  or  other 
places,  &c.  In  thefe  the  ditch  is  between  the  bank  and 
the  enemy.  The  firil  lort  are  ufually  called  trenches  or 
approaches  ; and  the  fccond  are  generally  called  lines. 

It  was  a maxim  amongft,  the  Romans,  that  even  in  their 
moll  haily  marches  they  intrenched  every  night. 

INTRTiSSIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw' ; 40  miles  S.  of  Polen. 

INTRIGUE,  or  Intreacjue,  an  affemblage  of  events, 
or  circumflances  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the 
perfons  concerned  in  it. 

The  word  is  French,  intrigue,  formed  from  the  Latin 
inlricare ; which,  according  to  Nonius,  comes  from  tricoe, 
entanglements  ; and  that  from  the  Greek  rfiyu;,  hairs  : quod 
pullos  gallinaceos  involvant  ct  impediant  capdli.  W'hich  con- 
jefturc  is  adopted  by  Tripaud,  who  will  have  the  word 
intrigue  to  be  primarily  and  propc-rly  iinderllood  of  chickens, 
which  have  the  feet  entangled  in  hair  ; and  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  =v,  and  Spf,  hair. 

Intkh.ue  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  the  plot  of 
a play,  or  romance  ; or  that  point  wherein  the  principal  cha- 
rafters  are  the  moll  cmharralled,  tlirougli  the  artifice  and 
oppofition  of  certain  perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out 
of  certain  accidents  and  circiimftanccs. 

In  a tragedy,  comedy,  or  epic  poem,  there  are  always  two 
defigns  ; the  firil  and  principal  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece  ; the  fecond  contains  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  who 
oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes  produce  oppofite  effefts, 
Q q 2 to 
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to  wit,  the  efforts  of  the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  and  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe 
caufes  and  defigns  are  the  beginning  of  the  aflion,  fo  tliofe 
efforts  are  in  the  middle,  and  there  form  a knot  or  difficulty, 
w'hich  we  call  an  intrigue,  that  makes  the  greatell  part  of 
the  poem.  It  lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  fufpended  about  the  event  of  thofe  oppofite  efforts  : 
the  folution  or  catallrophe  commences  when  the  knot  begins 
to  unravel,  and  the  difficulties  and  doubts  begin  to  clear 
"P* 

The  intrigue  or  plot  of  the  Iliad  is  two-fold  ; the  firll 
comprehends  tlie  three  days  fighting  in  Achilles’s  abfence, 
and  confifts,  on  the  one  fide,  in  the  refinance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other,  in  tlie  inexorable  temper 
of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus  unravels  this  intrigue, 
and  makes  the  beginning  of  a fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to 
be  revenged,  but  Hedtor  oppofes  his  defign  ; and  this  forms 
the  fecond  intrigue,  which  is  the  lafl  day's  battle.  See 
Iliad. 

In  the  TEneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues  : the  firfl  is 
taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  Aincas  in  Italy  ; the 
fecond  in  his  efiablifhinent  there.  The  oppofition  he 
with  from  .Iiino,  in  both  thofe  undertakings,  forms  the  in- 
trigue. See  jE.n'eid. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue  and  the  manner  of  unra- 
velling it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to  fpring  naturally 
from  the  ground  and  fubjedl  of  the  poem.  Bolfu  gives  us 
three  manners  of  forming  the  intrigue  of  a poem  ; the  firfl 
i-s  that  already  mentioned  ; the  fecond  is  taken  Irom  the  fable, 
and  defign  of  the  poet  ; in  the  third,  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid, 
as  that  the  folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

Intrigue,  in  common  language,  is  ufed  to  denote  a plot ; 
a private  tranfadlion  in  which  feverai  parties  are  engaged, 
and  ufually  an  affair  of  love.  Johnfon. 

INTRINSIC,  a term  applied  to  the  inner,  real,  and  ge- 
nuine values,  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing  ; in  oppofition 
to'their  extrinfic,  apparent,  or  popular  values,  &c.  See 
Extrinsic. 

INTROBIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in'lhe  de- 
partment of  the  Montagna  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Eecco. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  Rhetoric,  is  the  firll  part  of  an 
oration  or  difeourfe,  defigned  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  for  the  fuitable  reception  of  the  fucceeding  parts: 
and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  that  the  orator  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  hearers,  fecure  their  attention,  and  give 
them  fome  general  notion  of  his  fiibje£l.  In  order  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  his  hearers,  the  orator,  when  he  intro- 
duces the  difeourfe  with  his  own  perfon,  will  be  carehil  to 
do  it  with  modefly,  and  feem  rather  to  extenuate  his  virtues 
and  abilities,  than  to  magnify  them  : wdien  he  fets  out  with 
the  perfons  of  thofe  to  whom  the  ditcourfe  is  addreffed,  it 
is  not  unufual  to  commend  them  for  their  virtues,  and  thofe 
efpecially  which  have  a more  immediate  relation  to  tlie  pre- 
fent  fiibjetfl.  The  other  topics  which  are  to  be  infilled  upon 
for  gaining  eileem,  are  principally  taken  from  the  lubjefl,  as 
itsjuftice,  importance,  advantage,  or  pleafurc.  In  lj;eaking 
of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  Cicero  fays,  we  fliall 
be  heard  attentively  by  one  of  thefe  three  things  ; if  \vc 
propofe  what  is  great,  neceffary,  or  for  the  interell  of  thofe 
to  whom  the  difeourfe  is  addreffed.  . Some  account  of  the 
fubjedl  fhoiild  always  make  a part  of  the  introdnftion.  As 
to  the  compofition  of  this  part  of  a difeourfe,  it  ihoiild  ap- 
pear eafy  and  natural,  and  conneded  with  the  reft  of  the 
difeourfe:  it  (hould  be  fuited  to  its  length:  the  language  of 
it  ftiould  be  juft,  eafy,  and  pleafant : it  ought  neither  to  be 
wholly  without  paffions,  nor  too  violent  and  impetuous.  It 
ouglit  not  to  be  too  general.  Tlie  introdutlion,  however,  is 
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not  an  effential  part  of  a difeourfe,  and  is  fometimes  omitted 
by  the  beft  orators.  Ward’s  Or.  vol.  i le6l.  12. 

INTRODUCTOR,  in  Antiquity,  was  particularly  ufed 
for  an  officer,  who  introduced  the  atliletx  to  the  ftadium,  or 
place  where  they  were  to  contend. 

INTROITUS,  in  the  Roman  Ritual,  as  fettled  by  St. 
Gregory,  is  an  introduftion  to  high  iiiafs  on  great  feftivals, 
preceding  the  ufual  pfalms. 

INTROMISSION,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a term  relat- 
ing to  the  petrifa£lion  of  organic  fubltanccs,  in  which  mi- 
neral fubftitiition  takes  place,  during  tlie  removal  of  the  or- 
ganic particles,  (the  mineral  being  gradually  introduced  into 
the  animal  or  vegetable  body,)  fupplying  the  place,  and 
taking  the  form  of  the  matter  loft.  By  this  mode  of  petri- 
faflion  the  internal  fabric,  as  well  as  the  external  figure  of 
the  original  is  preferved.  Petrified  wood  has  ufually  par- 
taken of  this  kind  of  change.  See  W.  Martin’s  Ouilines, 
p.  Petrifaflions  formed  by  intromilfion,  are  fometimes 
faid  to  be  ingenerate.  Outl.  p.  67. 

INTRONATI,  the  name  of  an  academy  at  Sienna,  in 
Italy. 

I'he  members  of  this  academy  contented  thcmfelves,  at 
their  firft  inftitution,  with  eftablilhing  the  following  fix  fliort 
laws:  r.  To  pray.  2.  To  ftudy.  3.  To  be  merry.  4.  I o 
offend  nobody.  5’.  Not  to  credit  too  lightly.  6.  To  let  the 
world  talk. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  in  Surgery.  Sec  I.NTUS.sus- 

CEPTION. 

INTRUSION,  in  the  Canon  Law,  fignifies  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a benefice,  or  exercife  of  an  office,  without  a good 
title  to  it. 

Idle  word  is  derived  from  intruders,  to  thrujl  in,  or  enter 
by  force. 

Intrufion  difqualifies  the  party  from  ever  holding  the  be- 
nefice. 

Intrusion,  Information  of,  in  Law,  is  a m.ethod  of  fuit, 
by  information  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  filed  in  the  exche- 
quer by  the  king’s  attorney-general,  for  any  trefpafs  com- 
mitted on  the  lands  of  the  crown,  as  by  entering  thereon 
without  title,  holding  over  after  a leafe  is  determined,  taking 
the  profits,  cutting  down  timber,  or  the  like.  See  Ixeor- 
MATION. 

Intrusion  a’fo  denotes  the  entry  of  a ftranger,  after  a 
particular  eftatc  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in  re- 
mainder or  reverfion.  This  entry  ard  interpofition  of  the 
ftranger  differ  from  an  abatement  in  this;  that  an  abatement 
is  always  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  immediate  devifec  ; 
an  intriilion  is  always  to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  remainder 
or  reveriion.  An  intrufion  is  always  immediately  coiifequent 
upon  the  detenuina'ion  of  a particular  eftale;  an  abatement 
is  always  confequent  upon  the  defeent  or  devife  of  an  ellate 
in  fee-fimple.  And  in  either  cafe  the  injury  is  equally  great 
to  him  wliofe  poffefiion  is  defeated  by  this  unlawful  occu- 
pancy. See  Ouster. 

iN  PRUSIONE,  a writ  brought  againft  an  intruder,  by 
him  that  hath  fee-fimple,  &c.  See  Writ  of  Entry. 

INTUI  riON,  among  Logicians,  the  act  whereby  the 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagrceinent  of  two  ideas, 
immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other : in  which  cafe  the  mind  perceives  the  truth,  as  the 
eye  doth  the  light,  only  by  being  direCled  toward  it.  Thus 
the  mind  perceives  that  white  is  not  black,  that  three  arc 
more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  See  Idea. 

This  part  of  knowledge,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  ineliftiblc, 
and,  like  the  lunfhine,  forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  per. 
ccived,  as  foon  as  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way.  It  is 
on  thi«  intuition  that  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  our 
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other  knowledge  depends  ; this  certainty  every  one  finds  to 
he  fo  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
quire, a greater.  See  Judgment,  Knowledge,  De;mox- 
STJtATION,  &c. 

IN  rUITIVE  Evidence,  is  that  which  rcfults  from  in- 
tuition. Dr.  C.oinpbell  diltingnifiies  different  forts  of  in- 
tuitive evidence  : one  refulting  purely  from  intelledlion,  or 
lliat  faculty  which  oth.ers  have  called  intuition  ; another 
kind  arifing  from  confeioufnefs  ; and  a third  fort  from  that 
new-named  faculty  common  fenfe,  which  this  ingenious  writer, 
as  well  as  feveral  others,  contend  to  be  a dillinct  original 
fource  of  knowledge  ; wliilll  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office 
to  the  intuitive  power  of  the  underllanding.  Campbell’s 
Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  5. 

INd’URKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  I.ithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wil^a  ; id  miles  N of  Wilna. 

IN  TURN,  among  IF  re  fliers,  is  v\hen  one  puts  his  thigh 
bstween  th.ife  ot  Ins  advcrlary,  and  lifi.s  up  his  thigh. 

IN rUSSURCE RTiON,  or  Intko.susci;i'TIon,  a term 
in  Surgery,  exprdlive  of  a very  dangerous  difeafe,  which 
arifes  from  the  paffage  of  one  portion  of  an  intedine  into  an- 
other. I'he  word  is  derived  from  intus,  within,  and  fWapio, 
to  receive.  The  diforder  is  alfo  frequently  named  a volvv- 
tus.  It  liappens  mod  commonly  in  the  ilrd  fifteen  years  of 
life,  older  perfons  i>ot  being  nearly  fo  fubjeCt  to  the  afthc- 
tion. 

When  the  upper  part  of  an  intedine  paffed  into  the  low'er, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  introfufeeption  was  downwards  (as 
generally  happens),  Mr.  Hunter  called  the  cafe  progrejfhe  ; 
but  when  the  difeafe  arofe  from  the  paffage  of  a lower  por- 
tion of  bowel  into  an  upper  one,  he  named  this  example 
retrograde. 

introfufeeptions  are  probably  far  more  frequent  cafes  than 
many  fuppofe,  and  numerous  infants  and  young  fubjecls,  no 
doubt,  are  victims  to  the  difeafe,  without  its  exidence  being 
in  the  lead  fufpcdled.  The  affection  may  indeed  be  lefs  fe- 
vere  ; and  we  are  informed,  that  the  greated  part  of  three 
iiundred  childrc.n  who  died,  cither  of  worms,  or  during  den- 
tition, at  tile  Hopital  de  la  Salpetriene,  .and  were  examined 
by  M.  Louis,  bad  two,  three,  four,  and  even  more  volvnli, 
w ilh  uit  any  iiidanrnalion  of  the  oarts,  or  any  circumdances 
leading  to  a fu fid.  ion  that  thefe  affections  had  been  injurious 
during  life.  M.  Louis  thouglit  fuch  cafes  proved  that  an 
introfufeeption  ir.iglit  be  formed,  and  dellroyed  again,  by  the 
mere  a:i:ou  ot  tlie  bowels  j an  opinion  wliicli  is  confirmed 
by  the  obfervatiun  of  Dr.  Baillie,  that  “ in  opening  bodies, 
particularly  of  infants,  an  intus-fufeoptio  is  not  urifrequentlv 
found,  which  had  been  attctided  with  nomifeliief;  the  parts 
appear  perfeilly  free  from  inflammation  ; and  they  would 
probably  have  been  cafily  difcntangled  from  eacli  other  by 
their  natural  periilaltic  motion.”  See  Mem.  de  T.-acad.  de 
Ctiirurgie,  4to.  edit.  tom.  iv.  p.  222,  and  Bailhe’s  Morbid 
Anatomy.  2d  edit.  p.  162. 

Mr.  Hunter  tliought  that  the  manner  in  which  an  intro- 
fsifception  may  be  formed,  is,  by  one  portion  of  a loofe  in- 
tedinc  being  contradled,  and  the  part  immediately  below  re- 
l.ixed  and  dilated  under  which  circumdances  the  coiUiafted 
portion  dips  a bttie  way  into  that  which  is  dilated.  He 
fuppofed  alfo,  that  this  change  was  not  the  effeft  of  any  ac- 
tion in  cither  portion  of  intedine,  but  might  be  the  con- 
fvquence  of  foinc  additional  wciglit  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bowel.  How  far  the  peridaltic  motion,  by  pudiing  the  con- 
tents on  to  tlie  contracted  parts,  might  force  thefe  into  the 
relaxed  ones,  Mr.  Hunter  was  unable  to  determine, 
tliough  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
conltl  happen. 

Suppoiing  the  foregoing  explanation  to  be  irue,  an  accii- 


dental  introfufeeption  may  take  place  either  upw'ards  or 
downwards  ; but  if  a continuance  or  an  increafe  of  the  dif- 
eafe really  arifes  from  the  adion  of  the  intedine,  it  can 
only  be  when  the  cafe  is  downwards.  Yet  this  does  not  ex- 
plain thofc  indances  in  which  a confiderable  portion  of  intef- 
tine  is  carried  into  the  gut  below.  In  order  to  underfeand 
thefe,  the  different  parts  which  form  the  introfufeeption  mud. 
be  confidered.  We  mud  reco'ledl  that  every  introfufeeption 
is  compofed  of  tlirce  folds  of  intedine  ; 'v'lz  the  inner,  which 
pades  down,  and  being  redefted  upwards,  forms  the  fecend, 
or  inwrted  portion,  which,  being  redeited  down  again,  makes 
the  third,  or  containing  part.  This  latter  is  the  outermod, 
and  is  always  in  its  natural  pofiticn. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  outward  fold  is  the  only 
one  which  is  aflive,  the  inverted  portion  being  perfeflly 
paffive,  and  fqueezed  down  by  the  outer,  which  inverts  more 
of  k eif,  fo  that  the  angle  of  inverfion,  in  the  cafe,  is  always 
at  tlie  angle  of  redeftion  of  the  outer  into  the  middle,  or 
inverted  fold,  while  the  innermod  is  drawn  in.  Hence  we 
may  fee  how  an  introfufeeption,  once  begun,  may  have  any 
length  of  gut  drawn  into  it. 

Tlieexternal  portion  affing  upon  the  other  folds  in  the  fame 
way  as  upon  any  extraneous  matter,  will,  by  its  peridaltic 
motion,  tirge  them  further  ; and  if  any  extraneous  fubdance 
is  detained  in  the  cavity  of  the  inner  portion,  that  part  will 
become  a fixed  point  for  the  outer,  or  containing  intedine  to 
a£t  upon.  Thus  it  will  be  fqueezed  on,  till  at  lad;  the  me- 
fentery',  preventing  more  of  the  innermod  part  from  being 
drawn  in,  will  aft  as  a kind  of  day  ; yet,  witliout  entirely 
hindering  the  inverted  outer  fold  from  going  dill  further- 
For  dnee  it  is  the  middle  fold  which  is  ailed  upon  by  the 
outer,  and  this  ailion  continues  after  tlie  inner  portion  be- 
comes fixed,  the  gut  is  thrown  into  folds  upon  itfelf ; fo  that 
a foot  of  intedine  may  not  form  an  introfufeeption  more  than 
three  inches  long. 

The  outer  portion  of  intedine  is  alone  ailive  in  increafing 
the  difeafe  when  once  begun  ; but  if  the  inner  one  were 
capable  of  equal  ailion  in  its  natural  direition,  the  ed'eit 

t would  be  the  fame,  ti/z.  that  of  endeavonrine-  to  invert  itfelf, 

. - . ® . 
as,  indeed,  happens  in  aprolapfus  ani.  The  outer  and  inner 

portions  v\-ould  then  tend  to  draw  in  more  c f the  gut,  wliile 
the  intermediate  part  only  would,  by  its  action,  have  a con- 
trary tf’ndency. 

Although  capable  of  producing  a prolapfus  ani,  the  ac^ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  cannot  adid,  either  in  forming 
or  continuing  this  difeafe,  fince  the  effect  of  it  mud.  be  to 
make  equal  tompreffion  both  above  and  below. 

The  manner  in  which  the  intedines  are  connc6ted  w’ith  the 
mefentcry,  would  lead  one  to  conlider  it  impoffible  for  any 
portion  of  the  bowels  to  pafs  far  within  another,  particularly 
as  the  increafing  quantity  of  nicfenterv,  tliat  is  drawn  into 
the  introfufeepted  part,  mull  render  the  further  paffage  o£ 
intedine  more  and  more  difficult.  The  large  intedines,  being 
alfo  more  clofely  confined  in  their  natural  fituations,  would, 
feem  to  be  far  lefs  liable  to  the  difeafe.  One  of  the  largeil 
introfufeeptions  ever  known,  however,  was  in  the  colon,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Whately  in  the  Bhii.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxvi>. 
p.  305.  Hie  introfufeeption  appeared  to  have  begun  at  the 
infertion  of  tlie  ileum  into  the  colon,  and  to  have  carried  in 
the  cascum  with  its  appendix..  The  ileum  paffed  on  into  the 
colon,  till  the  whole  of  the  afeending  colon,  the  tranfverfe 
arch,  and  defeending  colon,  were  carried  into  the  figrnoid 
flexure  and  reftum.  The  valve  of  the  colon  being  the  lead- 
ing part,  it  at  laft  got  as  low  as  the  anus  ; and  when  the  per— 
foil  went  to  llool,  he  only  emptied  the  ileum,  for  one-haff  of 
the  large  intedines  being  filled  up  by  the  other,  the  ileum, 
aloo;,  whicli  paffed  through  the  ceiUre,  difeharged  its  con- 
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tents.  The  difcafe,  when  it  thus  begins  at  the  termination 
X)f  the  fmall  inteftincs  in  the  large,  is  particularly  apt  to  pro- 
ceed to  a confiderable  extent,  and  mollly  proves  fatal. 
Many  inftances  of  this  kind  are  upon  record.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  263,  Mr. 
Langftaff  has  publiihed  an  interelling  example.  The  cafe  is 
that  of  a child  three  months  old,  where,  upon  examinatit  n 
after  death,  there  was  an  exteni'iveintrofufception  in  the  ufnal 
dlreftion,  together  with  a fmaller  one  of  tlie  retrograde 
defeription,  iimilar  to  what  occurred  in  the  in  dance  related 
•by  Mr.  Spry  in  the  Med.  and  Phyfical  Journal,  No.  11. 

Retrograde  introfufeeptions  are  much  lefs  cotninon  than 
fuch  as  are  named  progreflive.  In  the  Medical  aud  Chirur- 
gical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  i.  Mr.  Home  ha.s  inferted  the  ac- 
count of  a retrograde  introfufeeption,  which  happened  in  a 
cabin  boy,  who  had  previoufly  fwallowed  arfenic.  'I'lie 
cafe  was  alfo  rendered  remarkable  by  a fmall  worm,  which 
was  found  coiled  up  round  the  introfufeepted  portion  of 
the  inteftines- 

A prolapfus  ani  is,  in  fomc  rcfpedls,  fimilar  to  an  introfuf- 
eeption, and  may  poffibly  begin  in  the  fame  way  ; but  it  is 
alvways  continued  by  the  adtion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  never  by  that  of  the  bowel  itfelf.  It  differs  from  an  in- 
trofufeeption in  not  being  included  in  an  inteftine  ; for  in- 
stead of  having  a containing  bowel,  inverting  itfelf  by  its 
own  adlion,  there  is  an  inclofed  inteftine  protruded  by  the 
aftion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  while  the  paflage  of  the 
feces  through  it,  and  the  point  of  inverfion,  are  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  protrufion  ; and  as  it  becomes  inverted,  it 
projedts  out  of  the  body.  Med.  and  Chir.  Tranf.  vol.  i. 
•p.  IT 2. 

With  regard  to  the  fymptoms  of  introfufeeption,  they 
very  much  refemble  thofe  attendant  on  inflammation  of  the 
•inteftinea,  hernia,  and  any  obllruAion  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  feveral  of  the  cafes  upon  record,  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  was  plainly  indicated  by  a hard  tumour  upon  the  left 
fide  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  im- 
poflible  to  injedi  more  than  a trivial  quantity  of  fluid  as  a 
clyfter  ; a circumftance  which  would  ftrengthen  the  fufpicion 
of  what  the  difordcr  really  is.  If,  alfo,  (obferves  Mr. 
LangftafF,)  the  invaginated  portion  defeended  fo  low  as  to 
form  a protrufion  at  the  anus,  and  we  could  afeertain,  that 
it  was  not  an  inverfion  of  the  redlum  itfelf,  the  cafe  might  be 
confidered  as  clear,  and  we  ftiould  have  no  hefitation  in  de- 
livering a prognofis,  which,  by  preparing  the  friends  for  the 
fatal  termination,  would  exonerate  us  from  all  blame  on  its 
occurrence. 

Introfufeeption,  like  moft  other  difeafes,  which  are  furtheft 
from  the  reach  of  medical  and  furgical  afliftance,  has  been 
treated  in  a great  number  of  different  ways. 

Former  pradtitioners  very  commonly  exhibited  for  its  re- 
lief, a large  quantity  of  crude  mercury  ; a plan  which  cer- 
tainly could  never  have  accompliftied  the  defirable  objedl  of 
difentangling  the  affected  part  of  the  bowels. 

It  has  even  been  propofed  to  perform  gaftrotomy,  and  M. 
Hevin,  in  his  “ Recherches  Hiftoriques  fur  la  Gaftrotomie 
dans  le  Cas  du  Volvulus,”  has  examined,  with  much  ability, 
the  queftion  concerning  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  fuch 
a proceeding.  After  many  interelling  obfervations,  he  ex- 
preffes  his  decided  condemnation  of  the  propofal.  The  ope- 
ration, indeed,  is  rendered  quite  unwarrantable  by  the  great 
uncertainty  and  obfeurity  which  almoft  conftantly  prevail 
in  regard  to  the  adlual  nature  of  the  cafe  ; but  even  were  the 
cxiftenco  of  the  difeafe  pofitively  known,  the  projedl  would 
not  be  allowable.  In  die  firll  place,  cutting  into  the  abdo- 
men, with  a view  of  difentangling  a portion  of  the  bowels, 
jvould  be  of  itfelf  a fource  of  the  moft  dangerous  aud  pro- 


bably fatal  confcqucuccs.  And  in  the  fecond  place,  the 
feheme  of  difentangling  the  bowels  would  generally  be  alto- 
gether impTadticablc,  by  rcafon  of  the  different  folds  of  the 
inteftine  having  become  infeparably'  agglutinated  to  each 
other.  This  connection,  in  faCl,  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  coh- 
tai'.ied  parts  can  hardly  be  withdrawn  after  death.  In  other 
inilances,  the  llriClure  on  the  introfufeepted  partcaufes  it  to 
inflame  aud  even  mortify',  in  either  of  which  Hates  gaftrotomy 
would  be  quite  inadmiflible. 

'I'he  forcible  injection  of  clyfters  was  tried  by  Dr.  Monro, 
without  any  bendicial  cfFeA. 

Others  have  fuggelled  the  introduftion  of  long  bougies 
and  pieces  of  whalebone  within  the  amis,  for  the  purpofe  of 
mechanically  pufliing  back  the  introfufeepted  portion  of  the 
bowels.  But  after  it  is  known  that  adhefions  are  formed  in 
the  manner  already  deferibed,  what  fuccofs  can  be  expefted 
from  any  plans  of  this  kind  ? And  what  inftrument  could 
be  invented,  which  would  follow  the  windings  of  the 
bowels,  a confiderable  way.  without  piercing  their  coats, 
and  doing  tlie  moft  fatal  mifehief  ? 

The  manner  in  w liicli  the  parts  are  agglutinated,  explains 
why  none  of  the  mctliods  Iiitherto  devifed  tor  the  relief  of  an  in- 
trofufeeption, can  be  of  any  material  fervice.  WerQ  a cafe 
to  be  fubmitted  to  fome  kind  of  treatment,  before  adhefions 
had  taken  place,  perhaps  the  forcible  injection  of  glyfters, 
and  the  exhibition  of  vomits  to  invert  the  periftaltic  a^ion  of 
the  containing  bowel,  as  propofed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  would  be 
as  rational  ftej)S  as  any'  which  could  be  purfued. 

We  muft  reluftantly  acknowledge,  however,  with  Mr. 
Langftaft,  that,  in  general,  all  tlie  modes  of  treatment, 
hitherto  propofed,  will  be  found  utterly  inefficient.  “ Yet 
here,  as  in  many' other  inftances,  the  refources  of  nature  are 
exhibited  in  a moft  wonderful  and  aftonifhing  manner,  while 
thofe  of  art  completely  fail.  The  invaginated  portion  of  in- 
teftine fometimes  flougbs,  and  is  difeharged  per  anumt  while 
the  agglutination  of  the  parts  preferves  the  continuity  of  tlie 
inteftinal  canal.  The  annals  of  medicine  furnifti  numerous 
inftances,  where  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  difeharged  ia 
this  manner,  and  the  patient  has  quite  recovered.  At  the 
fame  time  that  we  rccognixe  the  inefficacy  of  art,  tbefe 
cafes  will  teach  us  to  re  pofe  a juft  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  to  retain  fome  hope  of  a favourable  event, 
under  the  moft  unpromiling  circumftances.”  Langftaff  in 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  .Tournal,  vol  iii.  p.  267,  268. 

This  gentleman  has  greatly  enriched  liis  paper  by  numerous 
references  which  will  be  deemed  exceedingly  valuable  by  any 
perfon  defirous  of  being  more  particularly  acquainted  with 
the  preceding  fubjedl. 

INVADIATUS,  in  our  Old  IVrilers,  a perfon  acetifed 
of  any  crime,  which  not  being  fully  proved,  he  was  putyi/i 
debita  fidejuffione,  and  called  invadialus. 

INV^ALID,  a perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  di fabled  for 
adlioii  by  age. 

At  Clielfca  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  hofpitals,  or  ra- 
ther colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 
invalids,  or  foldiers  and  feamen  worn  out  in  the  fervice.  Sec 
Hospital. 

We  have  alfo  feveral  independent  companies  of  invalids, 
difperfed  in  the  feveral  forts  and  garrifons. 

Of  tbefe  the  41ft  regiment  wascoinpofed  in  1719,  but  it 
has  fince  been  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  regi- 
ments of  the  line.  In  1782  there  were  likewife  36  indepen- 
dent companies,  forming  the  garrifons  of  Jerfey,  Gnernfey, 
Scilly,  Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Chefter,  Hull,  and  other 
forts  and  caftles  ; and  there  were  alfo  ten  independent  com- 
panies of  invalids  in  Ireland.  Invalids  have  been  known  in 
this  kingdom  ever  fince  the  relloratioa  of  Charles  II.  The 
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invalids  are  armed  like  other  regiments  of  Infantry  j their 
uniform  red,  faced  with  bine,  and  plain  button  holes. 

At  Paris  is  a college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  Irs  inva- 
tidfit  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fined  buildings  in  that 
city. 

INVASION,  in  JVar,  the  entrance  or  attack  of  an 
enemy  in  the  dominions  of  another  fovereign. 

INVECTED,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a thing  fiiitcd,  or 
furrowed. 

Invedled  is  jiid  the  reverfe  of  engrailed,  in  which  the 
points  are  turned  outward  to  the  field  ; whereas  in  invedled 
they  arc  turned  inward  to  the  ordinary, 

INVECTIV  E,  in  Rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as  the 
latter  proceeds  from  a friend,  and  is  intended  for  the  good 
of  the  perfon  reproved  ; whereas  invedltve  is  the  w’ork  of  an 
enemy,  and  entirely  deligned  to  ve.t  and  give  uneafinefs  to 
the  perfons  againft  whom  it  is  diredled. 

INVENTION  denotes  the  adl  of  finding  any  tiling 
new  ; or  even  the  thing  thus  found. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  of  print- 
ing, &c.  The  alcove  is  a modern  invention  owing  to 
tlie  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  are  of  Greek 
invention  ; the  Tufean  and  Compofite  of  Latin  invention. 

•lanfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  Onomaflicon  of  in- 
ventions, wherein  are  Ihewu,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  the 
names  of  the  inventors,  and  the  time,  place,  &c.  where  they 
are  made.  Paiicirollus  has  a treatife  of  old  inventions  that 
are  loft,  and  new  ones  that  have  been  made  ; Polydore  Virgil 
has  alfo  publiflied  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things. 
(l)e  Inventoribus  Rerum.)  Beckman  has  alfo  publifhed  a 
“ Hiftory  of  Inventions  and  Difcoverics.” 

I.vvKNTiON  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  difeovery  of  any  thing 
hidden. 

The  Ronaifh  church  celebrates  a feaft  on  the  fourth  of 
May,  under  the  title  of  “ Invention  of  the  Holy  Crofs.” 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtilty  of  mind,  or  fomewhat 
peculiar  to  a man’s  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a difeovery  of 
things  new. 

In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a man  of  invention  : Wolfius  has 
made  Come  eftays  towards  an  art  of  invention. 

Invention,  in  the  Arts  of  Defign,  is  that  peculiar  quality, 
which,  being  of  all  others  tlie  moll  rare,  is  alfo  the  moll 
eftimable  in  an  artift.  Witliout  it  tlie  painter  or  fciilptor 
rifes  not  absve  the  ordinary  labouring  mechanic,  nor  are  his 
produftions  fo  ufefiil  to  mankind. 

Whether  the  power  of  invention  be  an  immediate  gift 
of  God,  or  the  offspring  of  cultivation,  has  been  quellioned 
by  philofophcrS  ; and  while  fume  liave  traced  its  origin,  or 
fancied  they  could,  to  a continued  feries  of  acquirements, 
begun  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  llored  in  the  mind, 
others  have  regarded  it  as  not  attainable  by  any  exertions 
of  man,  and  no  other  than  a diredl  impulfe  imjiartcd  by 
the  omnipotent  Creator  to  Ids  more  favoured  children. 

Whichfoever  of  thefe  abftnife  opinions  be  corretl,  one 
thing  none  will  be  inclined  to  difpute,  vi%.  that,  be  the 
power  of  imagination,  which  is  the  bafis  of  invention,  as 
vivid  as  pofllble  in  the  mind  of  an  artift,  it  muft  have  ma- 
terials to  work  upon  ; and  if  tlie  power  of  combining  ideas 
be  originally  given,  they  muft  firft  be  collefted  : that  power 
can  never  operate  if  the  pofTeffor  does  not  lay  by  a llore 
of  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  things  as  tliey  pafs  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Invention  is  not  creation,  except  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  fenfes  and  perceptions  of  man.  To  him 
new  combinations  effeAivcly  create  new  objefts  ; but  in 
faft,  it  is  only  the  power  of  combining,  in  new  and  pre- 
vioully  unknown  forms,  things  known  individually  before. 


It  grafps  within  its  range  whatever  is  pofllble,  probable, 
or  already  certain  ; and  the  artift  is  at  liberty  to  apply  and 
combine  whatever  appertains  to  either  of  thefe  qualities 
in  any  manner,  which,  producing  novelty,  dill  bears  the 
appearance  of  truth,  and  does  not  wound  the  common  per- 
ception of  propriety  that  is,  the  propriety  which  belongs 
to  tlie  nature  of  tlie  fubjcl'l  treated  of. 

'Tlie  cxcrcife  of  invention  will  be  more  or  lefs  produ6live 
accordingly  as  tlie  native  vigour  of  fancy  or  imagination 
be  accompinnicil  by  a conllunt  and  lively  obfervafion  of 
nature,  and  a ftrong  remembrance  of  her  various  prodiic- 
tions  imdcr  all  the  different  circumflances  in  which  they  are 
found.  A vivid  imagination,  being  thus  llored  with  images, 
requires  but  the  flightell  hint  to  call  forth  the  moll  bril- 
liant cffedls,  and  by  contraft  or  combination  produce  new 
images.  Sir  Jolliua  Reynolds,  in  his  6th  difcourfe,  has 
obferved,  that  “ there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he  who* 
has  the  moll  materials  has  the  greateft  means  of  invention  ;• 
and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  ufing  them,  it  muft  proceed 
from  a feebleiiefs  of  intelledl,  or  from  the  confufed  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  laid  up  in  his  mind;”  and  again, 
“ it  is  vain  for  painters  or  poets  to  endeavour  to  invent 
without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from 
which  inventions  mull  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of 
nothing.” 

In  the  fame  ledlure  he  remarks,  that  “ the  mind  or  genius- 
lias  been  compared  to  a fpark  of  fire,  which  is  fmothered 
by*  a heap  of  fuel,  and  prevented  from  blazing  into  a flame. 
This  fimilc,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  younger  Pliny, 
may  be  eafily  millaken  for  argument  or  proof ; but  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  mind’s  being  over-burthened  with  know- 
ledge, or  the  genius  extinguiflied,  by  any  addition  of  images. 
Oil  the  contrar)’,  thefe  acquifitions  may  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  be  compared,  if  comparifons  fignified  any  thing  in 
rcafoning,  to  the  fnpply  of  living  embers,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  llrengthen  liie  fpark,  that,  without  the  affooiation 
of  more  fuel,  would  liave  died,  'I'he  truth  is,  he  whole 
fceblenefs  is  fuch  as  to  make  other  men’s  thoughts  an  in- 
cumbrance to  him,  can  have  no  very  great  llrcngth  of  mind 
or  genius  of  his  own  to  be  deftroyed.” 

Thefe  excellent  remarks  are  made  by  fir  Jofliua  wdien 
treating  of  imitation  ; of  the  affiftance  an  artill  may  acquire 
in  his  progrefs  by  ftudying  the  produ6tions  of  other  men  ; 
and  to  prove,  that  no  fource  of  information,  either  in  nature 
or  art,  Ihould  be  negledlcd  by  him  who  covets  the  title  of 
a great  inventor,  or,  as  it  is  ulually  called,  an  original 
genius.  He  will  find  it  requiiite  to  be  a conftant  obferver 
of  nature  in  all  her  Heps,  whether  of  the  grand,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  dreadful,  exprefllve  and  intrreiling,  or  common- 
place ; the  varieties  of  charadler  among  men,  their  modes 
of  acllon,  the  powers  of  their  palTions,  aud  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  exhibit  the  impulfe  derived  from  them.  Tn> 
Ihort,  no  objecl  whatever  fiiould  efcnpe  his  eye  without' 
notice;  no  moral  fentiment  or  feeling,  his  mind;  and  he 
will  thus  be  bell  qualified  to  embody  and  illuftrate  what- 
ever fubjeft  he  may  be  called  upon  to  reprefent; 

This  dodlrinc  holds  equally  true  of  poetry,  and  indeed  of- 
all  purfuits  by  w hich  men  are  led,  in  which  their  neccflitics  or 
their  plcafures  call  for  the  exertion  of  their  talents.  But  each 
art  or  fcience,  having  its  oecuHarend  to  anfwer,  requires  the 
obfervance  of  peculiar  objefts.  In  painting,  invention  requires 
the  mind  of  the  artift  to  be  occupied  in  calling  forth  recollec- 
tions of  thofe  circumllances  he  may  have  feen  in  nature,  or 
in  works  of  art,  of  a charafter  confonant  with  that’ of  the 
fiibjeft  undertaken  to  be  reprefented,  and  endeavouring  to 
infpire  every  part  of  the  compofition  with  an  unifon  of  ef- 
feft.  If,  for  inftance,  the  fubjc£l  be  pathetic;  the  painter 
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will  recal  to  his  memory  thofe  fcenes  and  varied  aftions  impofllbilit)'.  Mr.  Opie,  in  liis  Difcourfe  on  Invention  dcU- 
and  combinations  of  heads  and  ligures,  and  that  diftribution  vered  in  the  Royal  Academy,  fays  upon  the  fame  point, 
and  degree  of  light  and  fliade  ■^lich  he  may  have  obferved  “ that  in  the  excrcife  of  invention  in  the  imitative  arts,  all 
in  nature  to  be  moR  affecting  ; and,  placing  them  in  fituations  pofTible  licence  may  be  granted,  and  any  degree  of  the  ex- 
proper for  his  purpofe,  he  will  endeavour  to  carry  their  cffeil  traordinary  be  indulged,  which  docs  not  incur  the  ccnfure  of 
to  the  higheR  point  of  perfedlioii.  His  principal  difficulty  being  extravagant  : provided  that  the  trains  of  ideas  be 
will  be,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  invention,  to  clear  his  work  perfeftly  connefted,  and  tlie  whole  confiRent  with  itfelf ; 
of  whatever  is  not  neceffary  to  difplay  its  charaftcr  effee-  that  there  be  nothing  fuffered  to  intern. ix  which  checks  the 
lively;  to  feize  upon  the  moRjuR  and  powerfully  deferiptive  progrefs  of  the  imagination,  expofes  the  contrivance  or  il- 
moment  in  the  occurrence,  and,  colle£ting  together  only  lufions,  and  recals  a diflerent  fet  of  principles  to  the  mind.’’ 
what  juRly  belongs  to  it,  impart  to  thofe  materials  he  feledls  To  the  verge  of  this  limit  the  artiR  may  indulge  his  fancy, 
the  utmoR  degree  of  intereR  poffible  wdthin  the  boundary  and  exert  his  powers.  ^Vhen  he  goes  beyond  it,  and 
of  his  art.  launches  forth  in-o  a world  of  mere  fanciful  imagery,  he 

He  who  tells  his  Rory  in  the  moR  natural,  and  at  the  may  flatter  himfeli  that  lie  is  working  wonders,  but  in  facl 
fame  time,  dignified  method  ; who  brings  forth  images  at  he  will  be  regarded  as  a dealer  in  legerdemain,  as  one  fallifying 
once  intelligent  and  corredt ; and,  combining  them  in  an  his  intelledlual  powers  ; and  will  only  excite  ridicule  and 
ao-recable  manner,  imprcRes  the  mind  of  an  obferver  with  mere  furprife,  inilcad  of  that  admiration  which  men  of  foiiiul 


the  full  fcope  of  his  intention,  without  evidently  exliibiting 
the  art  he  has  employed,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praife 
cf  the  greateR  inventor  : not  lie,  who,  to  be  Rriking  and 
impoling,  compofes  attitudes  for  paflions,  inRead  of  allowing 
feeling  and  nature  to  govern  him  ; and  fancies,  when  he  has 
furprifed  by  Rrong  contraR  or  brilliant  colouring,  that  he 
has  effefted  the  purpofes  of  art. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  painter  is  called  upon,  like  the 
poet,  to  tread  in  fairy  ground,  and  illullrate  his  fubjedt  by 
images  of  beings  found  only  in  the  regions  of  imagination; 
but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  fancy  fo  freely  as  the 
poet.  Forms  deferibed  do  not  make  fo  Rrong  imprefiioiis 
on  the  fenfe  as  thofe  prefeiitcd  to  the  eye  by  lines  and  colours ; 
and  many  a high-flown  indulgence  of  the  inventive  faculty 
which  paffes  current,  nay,  is  even  allowable  in  poetry,  would 
dwindle  into  pure  grotefque  if  laid  upon  canvas,  or  wrought 
in  fculpture  ; and  would  more,  difguR  and  difappoint,  than 
gratify  a fenfible  mind.  Such  is  Milton’s  defeription  of 
Heath.  The  obfeurity  of  the  language  in  which  this  de- 
feription of  the  all-fubduing  fon  and  paramour  of  Sin  is 
enveloped,  alone  renders  it  efredlive  in  the  poem.  In  painting, 
it  is  idle  waRe  of  time  to  attempt  it. 

“ The  other  Riape, 

If  Riape  it  might  be  called  that  Riape  had  none 

HiRingniRiahle  in  member,  joint  or  limb. 

Or  fubRance  might  be  called,  that  fiiadow  feemed. 

For  each  feemed  either,” 

is  language  fublimcly  effedtive  of  the  intention  of  tlie  poet, 
and  conveys  in  its  no  meaning  ^when  Riidtly  examined)  an 
indifliiidt  and  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  nionfter,  jiiR 
as  the  defeription  itfelf  is  contradidlory  and  indiRiiidt.  Still 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  filled  with  figure  and  idea  fulficient 
for  the  poet’s  purpofe,  and  the  degree  of  intercR  excited  by 
the  appalling  tremendous  circumRanccs  of  the  moment  and 
in  fucceffioii,  draws  off  his  attention  from  dwelling  long 
enough  to  difeover  the  illulion.  But  once  embody  the  idea 
it  is  made  to  convey  in  a pidlurc,  where  every  image  remains 
for  examination,  and  meets  the  eye,  not  vaguely,  for  then  it 
would  be  no  image,  but  apart  and  diRinft,  and  it  becomes 
abfurd  ; the  ffiadow,  fubRaiitial,  or  fubliinity  is  overpowered 
by  obfeurity. 

The  inventor  is  at  liberty  to  combine  all  that  is  poffible  or 
probable  with  all  that  is  real  ; or  dwell  in  poffibilitics  or 
probabilities  alone.  There  is  a limit,  however,  to  his  ex- 
ertions, which  is,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  fiibieCl, 
it  fhould  have  fucii  a degree  of  unifon  with  our  ideas  of  ex- 
iRence,  convey  fiicli  an  air  of  real  femblance,  or  be  fo  com- 
pounded in  its  parts,  as  not  to  (hock  us  with  an  apparent 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  appearance  of  total 


fenfe  can  alone  cnjt.y.  The  true  inventor  will  feck  only  for 
the  moR  natural  and  dirett  means  of  difclofing  his  ideas,  of 
imparting  that  iiifoa-tiuitioii  he  wiRiss  to  convey,  he  it  of 
what  nature  it  may.  Thus  Hogarth  ranks  with  the  very 
firil  among  the  pofleffors  of  this  almoR  god-like  quality  ; 
notwitliRanding  his  fubjefts  were  of  a low  and  frequently 
vulgar  caR.  How  admirably  fimple,  and  yet  how  com- 
pletely effedlivc,  is  his  figure  of  a Woman  fetting  fire  to  tlie 
Map  of  the  World  in  the  Bagnio  bcenc  in  the  Rake’s  Pro- 
grefs  ! He  evidently  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  mif- 
chievous  power  cf  female  beauty  when'  tlie  polfelfor  of  it  is 
fordid, . felfiRi,  treacherous,  and  bale  1 Can  words  convey  it 
more  explicitly  ? It  would  be  ahnoR  cndlefs,  and  certainly 
necdlefs,  to  point  out  the  numerous  in  Ranees  with  which  his 
works  abound  of  the  fame  effeblive  limplicity  and  truth  of 
imagery,  wliich  render  them  fo  admirably  attraflive  and 
ufcful.  Sir  Jofluia  Reynolds,  in  his  picture  of  the  deatli  of 
cardinal  Beaufort,  lias  been  equally  fnccefsfiil.  Shakfpeare 
informs  us  that  he  died  in  the  utmoR  agonies  of  coiifcience 
without  any  tniR  in  God,  any  hope  of  falvation  ; the  tor- 
tures of  his  mind  conviilfing  him  more  than  the  agonies  of 
body  The  painter  would  only  reprefent  a man  writhing 
with  violent  pain  ; and  therefore,  to  give  another  characler 
and  fentiment  to  the  reprefentatioii,  having  cffetlcd  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuRering,  lie  introduced  the  fiend,  “grinning 
horribly  a gliaRly  fmile,’’ wliich  at  once  informs  riie  obfervers 
of  the  agency  under  winch  the  dying  man  is  tortured. 
Without  this  figure,  which  has  been  io  loudly  reprobated  by 
many  who  probably  regarded  beauty  ratlicr  than  fentiment, 
the  work  would  have  been  merely  a rep'.’cfentation  of  a lic.k 
man  dying  in  pain,  and  an  aflemblage  of  beautiful  colour  . 
The  fiend  decidedly  Ramps  its  character  with  liis  own  ; and 
perhaps  by  a fimilar  figure  alone,  can  we  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  torments  the  cardinal  endured,  witliout  refort- 
ing  to  the  original  Gotliic  mode,  of  introducing  a label  from 
the  month  or  over  the  head  of  tlie  figure. 

In  every  branch  of  the  art  invention  is  demanded,  and 
without  it,  tanienefs  and  infipidity  will  be  the  relult  of 
the  artiR’s  labours.  In  drawing,  in  colouring,  and  in  chiaro- 
fenro,  feleftion,  or  that  ideal  beauty  ot  ionn,  force  and 
effe£l  on  wliich  all  lovers  of  the  arts  alone  delight  to  dwell, 
is  entirely  an  effort  of  invention.  To  it  we  owe  the  beauti- 
ful and  fiiblime  forms  of  the  llatnes  of  the  heathen  gods, 
and  the  grand  Ryle  of  delign  of  which  Michael  Angelo  and 
Ihoiiardo  da  Vinci  are  the  parents  : the  rich,  deep,  and  harmo- 
nious Ryle  of  colouring  of  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Rubens; 
the  magic  fweetnefsof  effeCl,  or  chiaro-feuro,  in  Correggio, 
and  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  it  in  Rembrandt.  To  Ra- 
phael, however,  it  is  that  the  art  is  indebted  for  the  nobleU 
life  ot  invention.  His  olijctl  always  appears  to  have  been  the 
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illuftratlon  of  his  fubjeft,  rot  the  exhibition  of  his  art.  Of 
this  none  ever  appear  to  have  been  fo  capable,  none  faw  fo 
fully  the  whole  force  of  it,  entered  fo  immediately  into  the 
very  heart,  and  throwing  all  trifling  or  indifferent  occurrences 
afide,  applied  his  force  to  ftrengthen  what  was  fo  ufeful,  or 
feeling  what  was  wanting,  was  fertile  in  expedients  to  fupply 
its  deficiency.  We  have  mentioned  one  inftance  ander  the 
article  Enekgy,  in  Painting,  which  exhibits  ftrongly  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  the  mind  of  Raphael,  viz.  the  Cartoon  of 
Ananias  ftruck  dead  : wherein  we  liavc  fhewn  his  invention 
not  only  to  have  been  capable  of  delineating  the  fa£f,  but  alio  of 
informing  us  in  fome  mcafure  of  tlie  })reccding  and  fubfequent 
circumllances  conne£led  with  it.  The  fame  power  may  be 
pointed  out  in  others  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  cartoon 
of  the  facrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lyffra.  The 
great  perfection  of  the  invtjntive  faculty  in  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  man  is  exhibited  in  the  purity,  fimplicity, 
and  truth  of  the  images  he  feleCts.  It  is  very  feldom  indeed 
that  his  ideas  require  explanation,  he  never  appears  to  have 
wandered  from  the  fubject  of  his  work  in  fearch  of  fome- 
thing  abftrufe  or  rare,  but  trufts  to  the  growth  of  ideas 
which  appear  naturally  to  have  fprung  up  in- his  mind 
upon  confideration  of  the  nature  and  objeft  of  it.  Yet 
fo  well  ftored  was  he  with  nature  and  art,  that  he  is  rarely 
infipid  or  deficient  of  illuftration,  either  as  relates  to  beau- 
ty, elegance,  and  grace  of  compofition,  or  expreffion  and 
fentiment. 

Invention  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  is 
exhibited  in  a very  different  mode.  Inltead  of  treading  in 
the  beaten  path  of  common  life,  or  adopting  the  labours  of 
others,  he,  breathing  the  fpirit  of  the  epic  poet,  invents  his 
fubjeCt  ; and  clothes  it  with  the  ideal  grandeur  which  breadth 
of  torm,  flowing  lines,  and  bold  and  difficult  aCIionscan  give  it. 
Taking  his  own  conception  of  the  generic  charaCIer  of  the 
human  body  for  his  model,  he  perfected,  if  not  invented,  a 
ffyle  of  defign  entirely  new,  of  a fublime  and  dignified  nature, 
though  bordering  upon  the  extravagant,  and  rendered  truly 
fo  by  moft  of  his  imitators.  Of  this  ffyle  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
is  perhaps  properly  the  parent,  but  he  had  not  the  full  force 
of  M.  Angelo,  and  his  invention  in  art  was  engaged  in  a 
middle  way  between  thofe  of  the  two  great  men  we  have 
mentioned. 

In  Titian  we  find  the  fame  faculty  operating  in  a manner 
totally  different.  To  him  it  was  moft  grateful  to  feek  after 
and  develope  the  power  of  colours  in  brilliancy,  depth,  and 
clearnefs : and  maintaining  their  full  powers,  to  unite  them 
by  arrangement  or  contrail,  in  a manner  harmonious  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Add  to  this  application  of  his  inven- 
tion, a very  extraordinary  degree  of  perception  of  grandeur 
and  dignity  in  defign  and  effeCl,  and  he  will  be  found  to 
have  extended  the  boundaries  of  art  in  no  inferior  degree. 

To  this  talent  in  Correggio  andParmegiano  we  are  indebted 
for  whatever  is  grateful,  foft,  and  amiable  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ; and  to  Rembrandt  for  bold  vivid  effcCls  of  the  chiaro- 
feuro  : whilff  Rubens,  endowed  by  providence  with  ahnoft 
fnper-human  powers,  revelled  in  the  utmoff  luxury  of  imagi- 
nation, and  produced  works  reprefentative  of  almoff  all  the 
varied  objedls  of  creation,  with  a gaiety  of  aftion  and  a fplen- 
dour  of  colouring  andeffedl  unknown,  in  fo  extenfive  a com- 
bination, to  any  artift  before  or  after  him. 

It  is  only  by  a conftant  fludy  of  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  art  that  a mind  pofleffed  with  the  power  of  inventit>n  can 
ever  be  enabled  to  exert  itfelf  either  extenfively  or  ufefully. 
The  impreffions  made  upon  it  by  the  common  intercourfe  of 
life,  without  a prccife  diredlion  of  ftudy,  would  be  foon  ex- 
haufted  ; and  one  poorly  gifted  by  nature  with  the  fire  of 
imagination,  but  anxioufly  and  fteadily  purfuing  the  lludies 
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recommended,  would  foon  furpafs  the  former,  be  he  never  fo 
richly  endowed  if  he  negledted  the  necefi'ary  cultivation. 

Invention,  in  Having  no  objefts,  melody,  or 

harmony  in  nature  to  copy,  except  the  common  chord  arif- 
ing  from  the  divilions  of  a ftring  or  founding  body  into  ip 
harmonics,  a mufician  has  more  to  invent  than  the  profeffqr 
of  any  other  art.  Every  palfage,  every  combination,  every 
motivoor  fubjeft,  that  has  not  been  ufed  before,  is  inventio!;. 
There  is  fo  lit.le  invention  in  fome  compofitions,  that  vvhq- 
ever  has'heardor  feen  much  mulic,  could  point  out  thepro- 
tolypp  of  every  bar.  There  is.,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  an 
ambition  in  fome  authors  of  being  new,  that  the  ear  is  teazed 
and  difappointed  by  the  conftant  flruggle  and  labour  to  be 
unnatural.  Haydn's  invention,  wliicli  is  fo  unbounded,  is 
never  puflied  to  fuch  cxccfs.  There  is  in  his  moft  original 
and  capricious  movements  and  paffages,  a mixture  of  natu- 
ral, graceful,  ingenious  or  fpirited  connecling  trails,  whic,h 
relieve  the  hand  of  the  player,  and  the  attention  of  the 
hearer. 

There  is  no  infallible  receipt  for  invention;  alia  mafter 
can  do  is  to  recommend  to  his  difciples  to  avoid  excelfes  of 
every  kind  ; too  eafy  and  common,  too  hard  and  uncommon  ; 
complaints  of  pieces  being  too  long  arc  more  frequently 
made  than  of  their  being  too  fliort,  which  would  be  more 
flattering  to  a compofer.  When  fertility  is  wanting,  paffages 
are  frequently  repeated  alia  tanta  Rofalia,  to  a degree  which 
now  cannot  cfcape  remark  and  eenfure.  A mafter  cannot, 
nor  ought  if  he  could,  tell  his  pupil  in  compofition  what  to 
adopt  ; he  can  only  tell  him  what  to  avoid.  See  Compoei- 
Ti®N,  and  Counterpoint,  to  which  this  article  may  ferve 
as  a fuppler.ient. 

Invention,  in  Poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the  poet 
adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fubjedl  he  has  cholen ; as  well  as 
to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it. 

Invention,  in  Rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out,  and 
choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is  to  ufe  for 
the  proving  or  illuftraling  his  point,  moving  the  pallious, 
or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part  of 
oratory  : he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventione,  of  which  we 
have  but  two  remaining. 

This  invention  of  the  orators  cannot,  according  to  lord 
Bacon,  be  properly  called  invention  : to  invent,  is  to  dif- 
cover  things  not  yet  known,  not  to  recolleft  thofe  that  are  ; 
whereas  the  ufe  and  office  of  this  rhetorical  invention  are 
only,  out  of  the  flock  of  knowledge  laid  up  in  the  mind,  to 
felcdt  fuch  articles  as  make  for  the  purpofe. 

The  fame  author  divides  this  faculty  of  invention  into 
two  parts,  the  one  topical,  the  other  promptuary  ; the-  firft 
points  out  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  purfue  the  argument; 
the  latter  only  lays  up  and  difpofes  things,  for  which  we  have 
frequent  occafion,  in  the  mind. 

Invention  furnifties  the  orator  with  thofe  (Wrerent  kinds 
of  arguments  and  motives  which  are  adapted  to  the  various 
purpofes  he  has  in  view.  The  helps  of  invention  are  a lively 
imagination  and  rcadinefs  of  thought,  great  learnffig  and  ex- 
tenfive knowledge,  previous  confideration,  and  clear  enlarged 
apprehenfions  of  the  fubjeft.  See  Arguments,  Common 
Pi.ACES,  aud  T0PIC.S,  &c. 

INVENTORY,  in  Raw,  a catalogue,  or  fchedule  or- 
derly made  of  all  a deceafed  perfon’s  goods  and  chattels,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  appraifed  by  indiffer- 
ent  perfons,  which  every  executor  or  adminiftrator  is  obliged 
to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  upon  oath,  if  thereunto  lawfully 
required. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  executors  and  adminiftrators  are 
to  deliver  in  jipon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  intended  inventories, 
R-  r ■ one 
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«ne  part  of  which  is  to  reftiain  wltli  the  ordinary,  and  the 
other  part  witli  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  ; this  is  re- 
quired for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  and  legatees,  that 
the  executor  or  adminiftrator  may  not  conceal  any  part  of 
the  perfonal  eftate  from  them.  The  ftatute  ordains  that 
the  inventory  fhall  be  exhibited  within  three  months  after  the 
perfon’s  deceafe  5 yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the 
ordinary  may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  arc  paid,  and 
the  will  is  executed. 

The  life  of  the  inventory  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  : 
fo'r  whereas  by  the  law  of  the  ancient  Romans  the  heir  was 
obliged  to  anfwer  all  tlie  teftator’s  debts  ; by  which  means, 
inheritance  fometimes  became  rather  prejudicial  than  profit- 
able ; to  obviate  th.is  inconvenience,  Juftinian  ordained,  that 
if  the  heir  would  firft  exhibit  a true  inventory  of  all  the  tef- 
tator’s  effedts,  he  (hould  be  no  ftrther  charged  than  to  the 
value  of  the  inventory. 

In  the  Britifli  army,  wlien  any  commiftioned  officer  hap- 
pens to  die,  or  is  killed  on  fervice,  it  is  diredled  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  war,  that  the  major  of  the  regiment,  or  the  officer 
doing  the  major’s  duty  in  his  abfcnce,  ftiall  immediately 
fecure  all  his  effedts  or  equipage  then  in  camp  or  quarters  ; 
and  fhall  before  the  next  regimental  court-martial  make  an 
inventory  thereof,  and  forthwith  tranfmic  the  fame  to  the 
office  of  our  fecretary  at  war,  to  the  end,  that  the  execu- 
tors of  fiich  officer  may,  after  payment  of  his  regimental 
debts  and  quarters,  and  the  expences  attending  his  inter- 
ment, receive  the  overplus,  if  any  be,  to  his  or  their  ufe. 

When  any  non-commiffioned  officer,  or  private  foldier, 
happens  to  die,  or  is  killed  on  fervice,  the  then  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troop  or  company,  (liall,  in  the  prefence 
of  two  other  commiftioned  officers,  take  an  account  of 
whatever  effedls  he  dies  poftefled  of,  above  his  regimental 
cloathing,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  tranfmit  the  fame 
to  the  office  of  the  fecretary  at  war.  Tliefc  effedls  arc  to 
be  accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  reprefentative  of  fuch  de- 
ceafed  non-commiffioned  officer  or  foldier  ; and  in  cafe  any 
of  the  officers,  fo  authorized  to  take  care  of  the  effedls  of 
dead  officers  and  foldiers,  fhould,  before  they  have  ac- 
counted to  their  reprefentatives  for  the  fame,  have  occafion 
to  leave  the  regiment  by  preferment  or  otherwife,  they  are 
ordered,  before  they  be  permitted  to  quit  the  fame,  to  depofit 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer,  or  of  the  agent  of 
the  regiment,  all  the  effedls  of  fuch  deccafed  non-commif- 
fjoned  officers  and  foldiers,  in  order  that  the  fame  may  be  fe- 
cured  for,  and  paid  to,  their  refpedlive  reprefentatives.  See 
/Articles  of  War,  fedlion  XIX. 

Inventory,  in  Trade.,  is  a lift,  or  particular  valuation  of 
goods,  &c.  See  Vai.ue,  Apph.-vtsement,  &c. 

INVER,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  the  county  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  which  is  difeharged  into  a fmall  bay,  to 
which  it  gives  name.  Inver  bay  may  be  confidcred  ns  a 
part  of  Donegal  bay,  and  has  good  anchorage.  The 
parifti  is  alfo  called  Inver,  and  there  was  formerly  an  abbey 
tliere.  There  is  alfo  a village  called  Inver  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Broadhaven,  and  in  the 
wild  barony  of  Erris. 

INVER  ARY,  a royal  borough,  and  the  county  town  of 
Argylcftiirc,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
ijoch  Fyne,  where  the  river  Aray,  or  Aooridh,  falls  into  the 
fea.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  row  of  commodious  houfes, 
built  with  great  uniformity,  and  covered  with  /late.  The 
old  town  was  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  bay.  It 
feems  probable,  that,  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century,  In- 
verary  was  little  more  than  a fmall  viHage  for  fifhermen, 
wlw  fuL filled  by  their  occupation,  and  crefted  their  huts 


here.  About  that  period,  the  family  of  Argyle  fixed  on 
this  feite  as  their  place  of  refideiice  ; and  as  the  hereditary 
jUrifdidlions  of  jufticiary  and  fheriff  were  vefted  in  them, 
Inverary  became  the  feat  of  tbc  courts  and  the  county 
town.  The  circuit  court  of  judiciary  is  held  here  twice  a 
year  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  the  counties  of  Argyle  and 
Bute,  and  the  minor  courts  are  thofc  of  the  ftieriff, 
magiftrates,  and  juftices  of  the  peace.  It  was  created  a 
royal  borough  by  cliartcr  from  king  Charles  I.,  and  i.s 
governed  by  a provoft,  two  bailiffs,  and  a council,  nominated 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  Its  only  revenue,  about  30/.  fter- 
hng  annually,  arifes  from  the  petty'  cuftoms  and  the  rent 
of  a common,  wliicli,  on  the  ereftion  of  the  borough,  was 
bellowed  on  it  by'  the  Argyle  family.  About  the  middle 
of  the  hill  century,  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  feeing 
liow’  inadequate  this  revenue  was  to  the  occalioiis  of  the 
borough,  added  to  it  a perpetual  annuity  of  zol.  fccured 
on  bis  eftate. 

Inverary  is  fo  fituated  in  the  Highlands,  that  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  fpeak  Englifh  as  Gaelic,  and  two  mi- 
iiillers  officiate  in  thefe  dialects.  For  which  purpofe, 
two  new  churches,  under  one  roof,  have  been  recently 
built,  from  a delign  by  Mr.  Milne.  Inverary  feems  to- 
lerably well  fituated  for  manufaftures,  yet  none  arc  carrii-d 
on  to  any  great  extent.  About  the  year  1748,  duke  Ar- 
chibald introduced  the  linen  manufafture,  wliich  has  been 
attended  with  beneficial  confequenccs.  The  late  duka  efta- 
blilhed  a woollen  mamifacliire  ; and  erefted  proper  build- 
ings and  machinery,  which  he  gave  to  the  town  ; but  the 
bulinefs  has  not  been  conducled  with  any  adequate  ad- 
vantage. 

Inverary  derives  its  chief  fource  of  profit  from  the  her- 
ring lifhery  in  I.och  Fyne.  This  lake,  which  extends  more 
than  30  miles  from  the  Weftern  ocean  into  the  country,  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  noted  for  its  herrings,  which 
are  faid  to  be  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  found  in  the  Wef- 
tern fcas.  The  fifhery  generally  commences  in  .Tuly,  and 
fometimes  continues  till  the  end  of  the  year.  During  this 
fcalon,  the  lake  is  frequented  hy  innumerable  flioals.  The 
country  people  exprefs  the  quantities  of  herrings  abounding 
here,  in  very  llrong  language  ; “ At  thefe  foafons,”  fay 
they,  “ the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts 
of  fifli.”  In  this  iiiigl','  bay  live  or  fix  hundred  boats  are 
fometimes  employed  in  the  fiflicry  ; and  it  is  ellimatcd, 
tiiat  in  fome  fealoiis,  upwards  of  2o,cco  barrels  of  her- 
rings have  been  caught  and  cured  ; each  barrel  containing, 
at  a medium,  feven  biindred  fifh.  Part  of  each  boat  is  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  fail-cloth,  to  fticlter  the  four  men  who 
compofe  the  crew,  and  wlio  feldom  quit  their  boat  during  the 
whole  feafon.  The  inhabitants  of  luverary,  and  of  the 
banks  of  the  loch,  do  indeed  Ipcnd  Sunday  at  Iiome  ; but  as 
many  of  the  boats  come  from  more  diftant  parts,  the  crews 
take  up  their  abode  entirely  in  them,  fubfilling  chiefly  00 
herrings.  The  night  is  the  time  of  fifliing  ; the  day  is  em- 
ployed in  gutting  the  fifli,  in  deep,  or  in  finging  Celtic 
fongs  to  the  found  of  the  bagpipe.  Each  boat  clears,  on 
an  average,  from  40  to  50/.,  and,  in  very  produ£live  feafon.s, 
loc/.  The  parifti  of  Inverary  extends  about  iS  miles  in 
length,  and  about  three  in  breadth,  on  an  average.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  the  late  return  to  parliament  was  273,  of 
inliabitants  2045. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town.  Is  the  houfc,  or 
cafllc,  of  Inverary,  the  principal  feat  of  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Wellern  Highlands.  It 
is  fituated  on  a gentle  rife,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Loch 
Fyne  ; and  is  furrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
fome  of  which  are  rugged  and  broken,  and  others  entirely 
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covered  with  wood.  The  loch  from  this  place  appears  like 
a large  bay,  round  whicli  are  ranged  plantations,  covering 
the  ground  to  a vaft  extent,  irom  the  lake  to  tlie  fummit 
of  the  higlveft  mountains.  The  caftle,  rearing  its  towers 
above  the  woods,  has  a very  piAurefque  effeff ; to  the 
fouth-eall  of  which,  clofe  to  the  bay,  appears  the  town  of 
Inverary  in  its  uniform  line  of  handfonie  buildings.  On  the 
right  is  a fine  view  of  Dunicoich,  a fteep  hill,  700  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  wood  alinoll  to  the  fummit.  Inverary 
Houle,  though  by  no  means  an  old  (Irucfurc,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a callle,  ivjmn  the  plan  of  the  manfious  of  fome  of 
the  German  nobility.  The  hall,  which  is  Very  fpacious, 
is  hung  round  with  arms  and  other  ornaments  adapted  to  the 
llyle  of  a Highland  callle.  In  the  cledlion  of  a reprefen - 
tative  to  parliament,  Inverary  is  claffed  with  Ayr,  Irvine, 
Rothfay,  and  Campbeltown.  Sinclair's  Statillical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v. 

INVERKEITHING,  a royal  borough  and  fea-port 
town  ill  Fitelhire,  Scotland,  isfituated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
head  ol  the  bay  which  bears  its  name  on  the  nortli  coaft  of 
tlie  I'rith  of  Forth.  It  confifts  of  one  principal  ilrcct  of 
conlidcrable  length,  with  a fmaller  one  branching  from  the 
middle  of  the  former,  and  a few  lanes.  The  houfes  have  an 
ancient  appearance,  and  ahnoll  every  one  has  a piece  of  gar^ 
cleii  ground  aiincxcxl  to  it.  The  return  to  parliament  in  the 
year  1801,  Hated  the  number  of  houfes  to  be  350  ; of  inha- 
bitan' $ 2228.  The  borough  received  its  firlt  charter  from 
king  W illiam,  funiamed  the  Lion  ; fince  whofe  time  feveral 
kings  of  Scotland  have  granted  other  charters,  all  which 
were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  king  James  VI.  in  a writ 
bearing  date  May  q.tli  1598.  The  civil  government  is 
veiled  in  a provott,  two  bailiffs,  a dean  of  guild,  and  a 
treafurcr,  all  of  whom  are  annually  elected  by  the  counfellors 
and  deacons  of  trades.  The  latter,  five  in  number,  are  alfo 
elcticd  yearly  ; but  the  counfellcrs  hold  their  office  during 
life  and  relidence  ; tliefe  mull  not  be  fewer  than  twenty,  but 
are  not  limited  to  any  number.  The  town-houfe,  a neat 
llruflure,  built  in  1770,  contains  a prifon,  and  rooms  for 
the  town-clerk,  and  for  public  meetings  and  entertainments. 
'I'he  bay  of  Inverkeithing  is  large  and  fafe,  and  affords  an- 
chorage to  veffels  of  any  burthen  in  all  winds.  Here  fhips 
of  war  from  the  Leith  roads  feek  fhelter  from  the  winter 
Horms,  and  merchant  ffiips  from  the  Mediterranean  ufed  to 
perform  quarantine.  The  harbour  itfelf  is  a fmall  bay  ; at 
t!ie  mouth  of  which,  on  the  well  fide,  lies  a large  Dutch 
built  veffel  as  a lazaretto  ; where,  inllead  of  detaining  fliips 
from  foreign  parts,  the  particular  goods  fuppofed  to  be  iii- 
fvdled  are  immediately  received,  aired  under  the  infpeclion 
of'  a proper  officer,  and  delivered  within  a limited  time  to  the 
owners.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  quay,  the  place  for 
landing  and  teceiviiig  goods  ; the  depth  of  water  at  fpring- 
tides  is  thirteen  and  lometimcs  fifteen  feet.  The  chief  em- 
jiloymcnt  of  the  veffels  arifes  from  the  exportation  of  coal 
iiiid  fait.  The  coal  is  brought  to  the  fliore  by  a w'aggon 
road  three  miles  in  length ; and  23,000  tons  are  annually 
fliipped  on  an  average : the  demand  is  greater  than  can  be 
anl  wered ; and  vellels,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  are 
fometimes  obliged  to  wait  feveral  weeks  for  tlieir  cargo. 
The  quantity  of  fait  annually  made  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thoufand  bulhels.  Inverkeithing  was  a royal  refidence  in  the 
time  of  king  David  I. ; velliges  of  his  houfe  were  vifible 
within  the  lall  fifty  years.  This  borough  joins  with  thofe 
of  Culrofs,  Queensferry,  Stirling,  and  Dumferliiie,  in  lend- 
ing a member  to  parliament. 

On  the  top  of  Lethen-hill,  near  the  town,  are  feveral  up- 
Tight  Hones,  placed  in  a circular  form,  faid  to  base  been  a 
<J'-uidical  temple : and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pariHi  is  a 


Hone  ten  feet  high,  called  the  Standing  (lone,  on  tvhich  are 
bafTo  relievos  of  feveral  rude  figures  of  men  and  horfes. 
Within  the  parifh  is  alfo  the  caHle  of  Rofyth,  a ruinous 
edifice,  built  upon  a rock,  and  at  high  water  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea ; it  was  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Stuart 
family,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Hopelouii. 
The  celebrated  admiral  Greig,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Ruffian  navy,  was  a native  of  this  parifli.  Sinclair’s  Sta- 
tiHical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  x. 

INVERNESS,  a royal  borough,  and  the  county  town 
of  Invernefsfhire,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  fliore  of 
Moray-Frith,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
river  Nefs,  over  which  is  a Hone  bridge  of  feven  arches.  It 
is  a borough  of  great  antiquity  ; and  according  to  the  beft 
authority  obtained  its  firH  charter  from  king  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  In  ancient  times  the  townfmen  maintained  many 
defperate  conflidls  with  the  neighbouring  rebellious  chief- 
tains and  their  clans.  Traces  of  this  Hate  of  hoflility  are 
Hill  extant,  on  the  weH  fide,  where  irruptions  were  com- 
monly made.  At  a fmall  didance  from  the  town,  is  a place 
called  Pallfaire,  that  is,  “ the  Watch-Town  alfo  a hill, 
named  Tomnafaire,  “ the  Watch-Hill;”  and  a large  Hone, 
called  Clachnafairc,  “ the  Watch-Stone.”  The  laH  charter 
in  favour  of  the  borough  was  granted  by  king  James  VI. 
From  that  period  to  the  revolution,  the  inhabitants  were 
an  induHrious  and  thriving  people  ; carried  on  a confider- 
able  commerce  in  corn  and  fltins  ; and  brought  the  malt- 
ing  trade  to  great  extent ; a confiderable  part  of  the  town 
confiding  of  kilns  and  granaries.  From  the  revolution  to 
the  year  1746,  the  borough  fuffered  a gradual  decline;  fo 
that,  at  that  period,  and  for  feveral  years  after,  the  town 
appeared  little  better  than  the  ruins  of  its  former  Hate.  In 
the  rebellion  in  i 743,  which  commenced  among  the  chiefs 
in  the  wellern  part  of  this  county,  Iiivcrnefs  became  the 
centre  of  all  the  military  operations,  and  other  works  carried 
on  by  government.  Hence  it  began  to  revive,  and  com- 
merce was  gradually  rellored.  The  principal  manufadlures 
now  are  thofe  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  firll  has  been 
edablifhed  about  forty  years  ; and  at  prefent  employs  above 
a thoufand  perfons  in  fpinning,  dreffing,  and  weaving.  The 
raw  material  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  manufa£lnred 
into  fail-cloth  and  facking  ; which  are  feiit  to  various  parts 
of  Britain,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  A white  thread 
manufaftory  has  been  cHabliflied  nearly  twenty  years ; and 
employs  ill  its  various  branches  of  heckling,  fpinning,  twill- 
ing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  indi- 
viduals in  the  town  and  furrounding  country.  The  com- 
jiany  have,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  feveral 
agents  for  the  management  of  the  fpinning  departments. 
The  flax  is  alfo  chiefly  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  thread  font  to  London,  whence  it  ii 
difperfed  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  cotton  manu- 
fadlure  lias  been  introduced  here  with  fuccefs.  Invernefs 
poftefles  peculiar  advantages  for  manufaclurcs ; the  raw  ma- 
terial being  ealily  imported,  and  the  manufadlured  goods 
readily  exported.  Dearnefs  of  fuel  is  the  greateft  obilacle, 
coal  being  imported  from  England,  'i'he  lituation  of  the 
town  is  highly  favourable.  Bhips  of  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  can  ride  at  anchor  within  a mile  of  it  ; and  at  fpring 
tides  vclfcls  of  half  that  burthen  can  come  up  to  the  quay 
clofe  to  the  town.  The  principal  part  of  the  veffels  belong- 
ing to  Invernefs,  is  employed  in  conveying  to  London  tlie 
produce  of  the  maiiufailure,  alfo  the  fiffi  caught  in  the  river 
Nefs,  and  the  Ikins  of  otters,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats, 
roes,  &c.  In  return,  materials  are  brought  back  both  for 
ufe  and  luxury ; particularly  hardware  and  haberdaffiery  j 
with  which  the  tr.aders  of  this  town  fuppl.y  the  extenfive  fur- 
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bounding  diftridt.  A Ipacious  harbour  or  bafiri  has  been 
conftrufted  here  for  vcflels  failing  acrofs  the  ifland  by  the 
Caledonian  canal. 

. Invernefs  is  a large  and  well-built  town  ; many  of  the 
houfes  are  lofty,  and  affume  an  elegant  appearance.  It  may 
be  confidcred  as  the  capital  of  the  Highlands  ; being  the  only 
town  of  any  importance  north  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  re- 
turned, under  the  adl  of  i8oi,  as' containing  1431  houfes, 
and  8732  inhabitants.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
Hands  the  Court-houfe,  connedled  with  the  Tolbooth,  a 
handfome  modern  building,  with  a tower  terminated  by  a 
Ipire.  An  academy,  on  a very  liberal  and  extenfive  plan, 
was  eftablifl'ied  here  in  the  year  1790,  and  is  fupported  by 
voluntary  fubfeription.  A piece  of  ground,  containing 
about  three  acres,  was  purchafed,  and  an  aopropriate  build- 
ing eredled,  confiding  of  a large  public  hall  and  fix  fpacious 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  clalfes, 
lor  a library,  and  for  philofophical  apparatus.  The  feminary 
is  conduced  by  a redlor  and  four  tutors  ; the  number  of 
dudents  is  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred  ; who 
jire  divided  into  live  clafles.  In  the  fird,  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage is  taught  ;.in  the  fecond,  Latin  and  Greek;  in  the 
third,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping ; in  the  fourth,  geo- 
metry, trigonometry,  menfuratioii  of  planes  and  folids ; 
geography,  navigation,  and  pradlical  allronomy ; naval, 
civil,  and  military  architedinre  ; gunnery,  perfpeftive  and 
drawing  ; in  the  fifth,  or  higheft,  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  redlor,  are  taught  civil  and  natural  hidory,  experi- 
mental philofophy,  and  chemillry.  The  reftor  has  a fmall 
htnife  and  a fmall  falary  ; the  tutors  have  dill  lefs  falaries  ; 
fo  that  their  chief  dependence  is  on  the  fees  of  their  feveml 
clafics,  which  is  an  incitement  to  attention  and  induftry. 

I’lie  civil  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  inaprovod,  four 
bailiffs,  and  a dean  of  guild,  affided  by  a council  of  twenty- 
one  members,  called  the  town  council.  The  members  of  the 
new  council  are  eledled  every  year  by  the  old  previous  to 
their  fecelfion  from  office  : and  the  former  eleCf  from  among 
themfelvcs  the  proved,  bailiffs,  dean  of  guild,  and  a treafurer. 
There  are  fix  corporations  of  craftfmen,  befides  feveral  crafts 
not  incorporated.  Tlie  edifices  for  public  worlhip  are, 
three  national  or  Prefbyterian  churches,  and  one  of  Epif- 
copalians,  with  chapels  for  diffenting  congregations. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  weffern  fide,  is 
Tmoiia-heurich,  the  “ Hill  of  Fairies,”  a beautiful  infulated 
hill  covered  with  trees.  It  is  of  a fingular  form,  nearly 
refe.mhling  a fhip  with  the  keel  uppermod  : its  bafe  is  a 
parallelogram,  in  length  1984  feet,  in  breadth  176;  from 
which  it  rifes  above  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
About  a mile  farther  from  the  town  is  another  hill,  called 
Craig  Phatric,  rugged  and  deep,  and  much  higher  than  the 
former;  the  elevation  of  its  highed  part  being  1150  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  ; the  fummit  is  flat,  and  has  been 
furroiindcd  by  a wall  eighty  yards  long  by  thirty  broad. 
The  mod  remarkable  circumdancc  attending  it  is,  tiiat  the 
ftoncs  are  all  firmly  cemented  together  by  a vitrified  matter 
like  lava,  or  refembling  the  flag  or  fcorias  of  an  iron  foun- 
•dery  ; and  even  tlie  dones,  in  riiatiy  places,  feem  to  h.ave  been 
foftoned  and  vitrified.  The  circuit  court  of  judiciary  for 
the  nortiiern  diilritl,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Inver- 
nefs, Rofs,  Caithhefs,  Orkney,  ;,nd  Sutherland,  is  held  at 
• this  place.  Sinclair’s  Statidical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ix. 

Ix'VEitNESS,  New,  a town  of  America,  in  the  date  of 
.Georgia,  fituated  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  and  built  by  a 
e > npany  of  emigrants  from  the  Hi  ’hlandsof  Scotland,  130 
,of  whom  were  taken  oven  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  1734.  It 
it,  about  20  miles  from  Frederica. 


Inverness  *nd  Pert  Wtlliam  Canal,  was  the  parliamen- 
tary name  fird  g ven,  in  the  adl  of  1793,  to  an  important 
line  of  canal  for  the  paffage  of  large  ihips  acrofs  Scotland, 
principally  in  Invernefsfhire,  of  the  defigns  for  wh  ch  we 
gave  a full  account,  under  that  head,  in  our  article  Canal, 
and  have  fince  added,  under  the  topographical  articles 
Clachnacharry  and  Coupach,  villages  at  the  extremities 
of  the  line,  fuch  particulars  as  had  occurred  to  the  time  of 
putting  thefe  articles  to  the  prefs,  refpedling  the  progrefs  of 
the  works  : in  the  prefent  article  we  lhall  have  the  pleafure 
of  dating  the  further  and  fiiccefsful  progrels,  to  the  prefent 
time,  of  this  very  large  and  important  undertaking,  now 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  Seven  annual  reports  have  now  been  made  by  the 
commiffioners  appointed  to  manage  this  great  national  work, 
and  printed  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; which  re- 
ports contain  the  greated  body  of  minute  iniormation,  fatis- 
fadtorily  arranged,  by  John  Rickman,  efq.  the  lecretary  to 
the  commiffioners,  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  gi'cn  to 
the  public,  and  fliew  drongly  the  merit  which  is  due  to 
Meffrs.  William  Jeffop  and  Thomas  Telford  the  engineers, 
for  the  corredliiefs  of  their  origrinal  defigns  and  edimates, 
and  to  the  latter  gentleman  in  particular,  for  carrying  tlie 
whole  into  effect  by  himfelf  and  his  refident  affiiiants.  From 
the  lad  of  thefe  reports  (ordered  to  be  printed  the  3 id  of 
May  v8io),  it  appears,  that  about  fix  miles  in  length  at  the 
Clachnacharry,  north-eadern,  or  Iiivernefs'end  of  the  line, 
were  in  hand  or  finilhed  ; and  about  the  fame  length,  at  tlie 
Corpach,  wedern  or  Fort-William  end,  were  alfo  in  prog^refs, 
except  fome  particular  parts,  prefenting  no  mate:  ial  dimcul- 
ties.  We  fliall  fird  mention  thofe  important  and  expenfive 
works,  the  entrance  fca-locks  in  Loch  Eeauley,  and  in  Loch 
Eil. 

At  Clachnacharry  two  fea-moiinds,  or  parallel  banks  for 
inclofing  the  canal,  have  been  extended  more  than  360  yards 
into  the  fea  beyond  high  water-mark,  and  have  been  fecured 
by  a wall  of  puddled  eartli  carried  up  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  as  the  (bore  here  is  found  to  confill  of  wet  muddy  fands, 
capable  of  coiifiderable  compreffion  by  the  weight  of  thefe 
artificial  banks,  the  fame  have  been  extended  liigher  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  neceffary,  and  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity they  have  been  Joined  into  a folid  mafs,  by  filling 
up  the  fpace  in  which  the  fea-lock  is  to  be  conitruiited,  and 
allowing  time  for  this  great  weight  of  earth  to  aCit,  in  com- 
preffing  the  foft  bottom,  before  tlie  digging  therein  for  the 
lock  is  commenced  ; by  which  the  great  expence  and  rilk 
of  a coffer-dam  is  to  be  avoided.  Tiie  fea-mounds  of  earth, 
three  hundredand  fiftyyards  beyond  high-water  mark,  aiidthe 
coffer-dam  for  tiie  fea-lock  at  Corpach,  had  been  fome  months 
made  and  ercdled  and  flood  firm,  and  at  the  time  of  making 
the  7th  report  the  fleam-engine  and  drains -thereto  from  the 
feite  of  the  lock  were  comjikted  ready  for  co.mmencing  tlie 
excavation.  Tiie  fecond  lock  at  the  fouth-caft  end  of 
Clachnacharry  village  had  been  completed,  except  the  gate.', 
ever  fince  i8c6;  the  mafonry  of  the  four  connefted  locks 
(Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,)  at  jVIuirtown,  N.  of  Invernels,  were  alfo 
completed,  and  their  joints  pointed  with  Parker’s  cement, 
prepared  from  the  Ludus  helmontia,  or  clay-halls  of  the 
London  clay  ft  rata.  The  two  locks  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
Corpach  village  were  long  finilhed,  all  but  their  gates,  and 
the  mafonry  of  the  fix  lowefl  of  the  principal  chain  of 
eight  locks  near  Corpach-m<'ls  were  about  completed.  In 
the  next  moll  important  head,  that  of  aquediufi;  bridges, 
road  arches,  and  culverts  iindcr  the  canal,  one,  only  a fmall 
culvert,  had  b>  n found  neceffary  in  the  Clachnacharry  dif- 
tricl,  and  was  finilhed  in  the  lands  of  Kinmylies  : in  the  Cor- 
pach ddlritl,  five  confiderable  aqireducishadbecn  completed  a 
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long  time,  vm.  at  Lower  BanaTie,  Upper  Banavle,  Shangan, 
Mmrfhearlich,  and  Loy,  all  of  which  had  their  arches  en- 
larged and  paved  at  the  bottom,  or  iide  arches  condrufted, 
in  order  to  I'erve  as  road  arches  under  the  canal,  and  fuper- 
fede  the  expence  and  great  inconvenience  of  as  many  com- 
munication Iwing  bridges  over  tUe  canal : for  wliich  they 
have  been  found  very  complete  fubilitutes.  A large  job  of 
mafon's  work  had  alfo  l^een  completed  in  walling  the  in- 
tended wharfs,  1 13  yards  in  length,  at  the  fonth-eall  end  of 
the  large  bafin  intended  for  holding  the  fliips  which  trade  to 
Invernefs,  fuch  v/harfs  being  fituate  within  lefs  than  a mile  of 
the  town.  In  the  Clachnacliarry  ilillritl  the  malonry  of 
the  road  bridge  at  Muirtown  had  been  completed,  and  a 
temporary  timber  bridge  laid  upon  it ; tlie  mafoni  y of  Bught 
bridge  was  very  nearly  completed,  and  a temporary  wooden 
bridge  had  been  laid  over  the  middle  of  tlie  eiglit  Cor- 
pach-mofs  locks,  for  the  road  to  Lochie-fen  y and  Fort- 
^V^illiam,  where  the  niafonry  for  a fwing  bridge  had  been 
prepared. 

Of  the  earth  works,  the  diipendous  embankments  for  the 
fea-locks  at  the  extremities  of  the  canal  have  been  men- 
tioned : in  Kinm\  lies  lands,  Vv^  of  Invr  rnds,  a couliderable 
embankment,  acrofs  fomc  low  ground,  had  been  very  nearly 
completed  ; a more  conliderable  and  difTicult  embankment 
along  the  wliole  courfe  of  the  Nefs  river,  extends  near  half  a 
mile  in  length,  under  the  Itecp  bank  of  Tor  value  a new 
channel  for  the  river  being  formed  fouth  of  this,  and  the 
new  canal  bank  ei'FcttiiaUy  faced  with  loofe  rubble  (lone  to 
protecl  it  from  the  floods : at  Molindour  a fimilar  embank- 
ment along  the  bed  of  the  old  Nefs,  and  the  making  of  a 
new  channel  f r it  for  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  has 
been  completed,  under  Torremore,  a lleep  bank.  In  the 
lands  of  dJoughgarroch,  near  the  Smithy,  anotlier  embank- 
ment for  the  canal  acrofs  a loop  of  the  river,  and  enlarging 
its  channel  on  the  further  fld«  of  a gravel  ifland  were  in  hand. 
In  the  Corpach  dillrid,  embankments  of  earth  have  been 
completed  over  each  of  the  five  aqu.  diift  bridges  mentioned 
above,  and  many  fmaller  ones,  particularly  in  the  rugged 
trad  between  Upper  Banavie  and  Shangan  aquedudls.  The 
prin  ipal  extra  cutting,  or  removing  of  earth,  has  been  on 
the  S.E.  of  Clachnacliarry,  where  a bafon  of  2C  acres 
extent,  being  more  than  one-third  of  a mile  long,  has  been 
completed  ; the  principal  deep-cutting,  partly  executed  in 
this  diitnd,  being  nine  feet  deep,  for  about  half  a mile  in 
length,  throu.ih  the  lands  of  Doughgarroch.  Tlie  principal 
work  of  extra  cutting  in  the  Corpach  divifion,  has  been  the 
bafm  next  the  fea-lock,  great  part  of  which  is  hard  rock- 
cutthig,  and  was  partly  completed,  waiting  for  the  fleam- 
engine  to  drain  it : conliderable  deep  cuttings  occur  on  each 
fide  of  the  rivulet  cf  Moy,  and  near  fevcral  others  of  the 
aqueducts  for  (Iraightcning  the  courfe  of  the  canal,  and  finding 
flutf  for  adjacent  ■mbankments,  all  of  which  were  completed. 
Having  thus  enumerated  all  .he  principal  works  which  had 
been  entered  on  'or  eompleted,  we  Ihall  prefent  an  account 
of  the  total  expenditure  from  the  commencement  on  the 
20th  of  October  1S03,  to  the  third  of  May  iBio,  viz. 

£.  j.  d. 

Piircbafe  of  lands  and  buildings,  and  ) 

pavmenls  on  account  ot  damage  for  > 16,442  8 6 

the  canal-works,  roads,  quarries,  &c.  ) 

I.  ibour  and  workmaiiihip  paid  by  mea-j 
fiireinLnt,orpe:  inb,iiiexcHvaiing,pud-  I 
dliiig,i)ankiiig,  forming  temporary  rail-  f 
roads,  Lwing,  and  carpenters’  work  J 

Carry  over  141,629  5 4^ 


Brought  over 

Labour  and  workmanfliip  paid  by  the"! 
clay  or  tide,  fetting  out  and  trying  the  ! 
ground,  whiflcey  for  the  men  working  f 


in  the  water,  &c. 

Quarries  and  mafonry  work,  and 
bricks,  lime,  and  cement 
Timber,  viz.  foreign  firl 
and  carriage  ■ * j 

Native  timber,  purcliafed  j 


J 

for} 

- - -I 

9,310  12  7I 


in  the  neighbourhood,  / 
felling,  carriage,  &c.  J 
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Machinery,  including  four  fleam-engines,  j 
a law-mill,  dredging-machine,  iron  rails  ( 
for  all  the  temporary  rail-ways,  various  j> 
tools  and  utenfils,  and  repairing  of  the  | 
fame,  carriage.  See.  . - . 

Shipping;  building  and  rigging  four-j 
floops  and  barges,  repairs,  flores,  fea-  | 
mens’  wages,  ihore  dues,  &c.  in  fetch-  )• 
ing  part  of  the  flone  from  the  dillaiit  | 
quarries  to  the  works  - - - J 

Purchafe  and  hire  of  horfes  andprovender,  ] 
farriery,  &c.  for  extra  and  irregular  [> 
works,  the  fuperintendant’s  nag,  See.  J 
Houfes,  compting-houfes,  Iheds,  flables,  j 
and  other  temporary  buildings  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fuperintendants,  and  the  f 
work  - - - - - J 

Stationery,  portage,  carriage  of  parcels,  1 
feeds  for  the  canal  banks,  See.  - J 
Expences  of  management,  vi-z.  expences 
of  furveys  and  obtaining  the  a£t,  fur- 
veys  and  valuations  of  land,  juries,  and 
conveyancing  : the  fecretary ’s,  engi- 
neer’s, and  fuperintendant’s  ialaries, 
keeping  and  copying  accounts,  reports. 
See.,  reducing  and  engraving  maps.  Sec. 
and  travelling  expences 


£.  s.  d. 
141,629  5 

5,711  1.0  iri 
70,971  14  i\ 

2i,io6  8 ij; 
29,869  15  5^ 

5,573  i8-  104 
8n  18  o ) 

2>345  3.9 
434  II 

10,998  12  2| 


Total  - je.289,452  18 

The  Britilh  public  are  but  little  ufed,  we  are  perfuaded, 
to  fee  fuch  effedfual  checks  eflabliflied  on  the  expenditure 
of  their  money,  more  real  economy  exercifed,  or  more  minute 
and  fatisfattorv  accounts  produced,  than  the  feries  of  valuable 
reports  furnilh,  from  which  we  have  principally  extradited 
our  accounts  of  this  truly  great  national  undertaking.  From 
a careful  re-eflimate  of  what  remained  to  be  done  by  Mr, 
Jeflbp  and  Mr.  Telford,  a well-grounded  hope  is  held  out 
that  tlie  wliole  undertaking  will  be  entirely  completed, 
when  the  fum  of  553,000/.  is  expended,  except,  perhaps, 
fome  purchafes  of  land  in  the  middle  diflrict,  where  no  worku 
had  ye't  been  commenced.  Our  inquiries  further  enable  us 
to  ftate,  that  at  the  prefent  time  (April,  1811)  the  excava- 
tion in  hard  rock  for  tlie  Corpach  fea-lock  lius  been  com- 
pleted to  .20  feet  beneath  high-water  of  neap  tides,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  mafonry  of  the  tide-lock  completed  ; 
the  mafonry  of  the  great  chain  of  eight  locks  near  Corpach- 
mofs  is  completed,  and  the  regulating  lock  near  loch  I.ochie 
began  : that  plan,  adopted  for  avoiding  a coffer-dam  to  the 
tide  lock  at  Clachnacliarry  has  fucceeded,  a part  of  the  fpace 
for  it  had  been  excavated,  and  the  water  which  fprang  in, 
eafily  commanded  by  a fix-hoi  fe  engine  ; and  the  regulating 
lock  near  loch  Nefs  is  in  hand ; the  number  of  men  at  pre- 
fent 
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fent  employed  exceeding  1200.  Mr.  John  Telford,  the 
Isrothcr  of  -the  engineer,  refided  and  fuperintended  the  works 
with  great  ability  and  integrity  until  his  death,  in  June 
1804 ; fince  which  the  works  have  been  fuperintended  by 
?>Ir.  Matthew  Davidfon. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  one  of  tho larged  counties  of 
Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  having  numerous  bays  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  weft,  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle  on  the  fouth, 
Rofsfliire  and  part  of  Moray  Frith  on  the  north,  and  the 
fliires  of  Moray,  Elgin,  and  Aberdeen  on  the  eaft.  The 
area  thus  incl  jfed  comprizes  a variety  of  diftriAs,  refpeftively 
named  Badenoch,  Lochabar,  Glenelg,  Glengary,  Glen- 
Monifon,  Glenfitiel,  &c.  Thefe  are  again  divided  into  31 
parifhes,  and  comprehended,  in  the  year  180I,  a population 
of  74,292  perfons.  A confiderable  proportion  of  the  He- 
brides or  Weftern  ifles  is  alfo  annexed  to  it  ; particularly  the 
iftes  of  Sky,  Harris,  North  and  South  Uift,  Benbccula, 
Barra,  and  Eigg,  and  the  fmaller  iflets  which  are  fituated  on 
its  coafts.  The  mainland,  excluding  the  ifles,  extends  in 
length,  from  the  point  of  Arifaig  on  the  Nveft  to  that  of 
Ardcrfeer  on  the  eaft,  where  Fort  George  is  built,  about 
uinety-lwo  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  nearly  fifty. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  almoft  equal  parts  by  a valley 
running  from  fouth-w'eft  to  north-caft,  parallel  to  the  Gram- 
pians. This  valley  is  called  Glen-morc-na-h'Alabin,  or  the 
“ Great  Glen  of  Albion  and  appears  to  be  a deep  fiffure 
between  the  chains  of  enormous  mountains  which  run  in  the 
fame  direftion.  The  glen  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  filled  with  water  ; or  is  rather  a long  chain  of  lakes 
fucceeding  each  other,  and  rifing  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  ; a circumftance  w’hich  has  fuggefted  the  propriety  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  valley  to  form  the  canal  which  is 
now  executing  acrofs  the  ifland,  wa-  the  Caledonian  canal. 
The  frcfli  water  lakes  which  form  the  chain  from  Invernefs 
on  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  below  Fort  Wil- 
liam, are  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Oicli,  and  Loch  Lochie.  The 
tliftance,  in  a diretft  line,  is  little  more  than  fifty  miles,  of 
which  nearly  thirty-fix  are  occupied  by  thefe  three  lakes 
The  falt-watcr  lochs,  or  arms  of  the  fea,  w'hich  occupy  the 
two  extremities  of  the  valley,  are  the  Linnhe  Loch,  which 
advances  from  the  found  of  Mull,  on  the  weft,  to  Fort 
William  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lochie,  and  the  Moray  Frith 
on  the  eaft.  The  dimenfions  of  the  canal  arc,  in  depth  20  feet, 
in  width,  at  the  bottom,  50  feet,  at  the  top  i to  ; the  locks 
are  20  feet  deep,  170  long,  and  40  broad  ; frigates  of  32 
guns  may  be  admitted. 

Loch  Lochie,  the  moft  weftern  of  the  frefli  water  lakes, 
is  a fine  piece  of  water,  in  length  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The  mountains  on  each  fide  are 
very  fteep,  and  in  fome  parts  covered  with  wood.  The 
waters  of  this  loch  are  chiefly  derived  from  another  to  the 
.northward,  called  Loch  Archaig,  which  runs  in  a northern 
direction,  fixteen  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  From  it 
flows  the  river  Archaig,  which, after  running  about  a mile,  falls 
into  the  northern  fide  of  Loch  Lochie.  The  river  Lochie, 
which  takes  its  rife  from  this  locii,  runs  weftward,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  at  Fort  William  ; its  lengtli  being  about  ten 
miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  about  two  hundred  feet.  It 
is  navigable  by  fmall  boats.  Next  to  Loch  Lochie,  on  the 
-eaftward,  is  Loch  Oicli,  in  length  about  three  miles  ; its 
Banks  form  a number  of  fmall  bays,  and  include  fome  beau- 
tiful little  Iflands.  It  gives  rife  to  the  river  Oich,  which 
flow's  eaftward,  and  foon  falls  into  I.,och  Nefs.  This  lake 
is  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a half 
broad  ; its  depth  in  the  middle  being  from  fixty  to  one  hun- 
..ilred  and  tliirtj  five  fathoms.  It  fometimes,  eipecially  after 


long-continued  rains,  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  perpendicularly* 
above  low-watermark.  The  water  poflefies  a peculiar  qua- 
lity ; it  never  freezes  in  the  fevereft  winter,  and  in  frolly 
weather  is  covered  with  a thick  mift,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  fmoke.  At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon, 
Nov.  I,  1755,  the  water  of  Loch  Nefs  was  agdtated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  rofe  rapidly,  and  flowed  up  the 
lake  from  eaft  to  weft  with  amazing  impetuofity  ; the  wavea. 
being  carried  more  than  two  hundred  yards  up  the  river 
Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for  about  an  hour  ; 
when  a wave,  much  greater  than  the  preceding,  ter  vinated 
the  commotion,  overflowing  the  north  bank  ot  the  lake  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  feet.  From  the  caftern  extremity  of 
Loch  Nefs,  rifes  the  river  of  that  name,  which,  running  in 
an  eafterly  direftion  for  fix  miles,  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith 
at  the  tow'ii  of  Invernefs,  of  which  itseftuary  forms  the  har- 
bour. This  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  was  made  the  track  of 
a feries  of  forts,  when  the  Englifh  government  was  endea- 
vouring to  fubdue  the  ariftocracy  of  the  Highlands,  and  to 
reduce  this  mountainous  temtory  under  the  dominion  of  law. 
The  waters  which  fall  into  the  eaftern  part  of  the  chain  of 
lakes,  that  is,  below  the  head  of  Loch  Oich,  come  chiefly 
from  the  fouth  ; the  Tarff,  the  Errick,  and  the  Foyers,  and 
a variety  of  othet  torrents,  which  defeend  from  the  mou  i- 
tains,  where  great  numbers  of  lakes  are  found.  The  Foyers 
is  remarkable  for  its  celebrated  falls  This  river  takes  its 
rifc  among  the  lofty  mountains  of  Boleflcine  and  AbertarfF, 
and  pouring  through  the  vale  of  Floyers,  falls  into  Loch 
Nefs  nearly  mid-way  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  extre- 
mities of  that  lake.  The  falls  of  Floyers  are  accurately 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Garnet  in  his  Tour  through  Scotland. 
Refpefting  the  upper  fall,  he  ftates  that  “ from  the  arch  of 
the  bridge  to  the  iurface  of  the  water,  after  the  lowed  part 
of  the  fall,  is  200  feet.  Height  of  the  fall  70  feet.”  Of 
the  lower  fall,  diftant  from  the  former  nearly  half  a mile,  he 
fays,  “ its  height,  in  one  continued  ftream,  is  207  feet. 
Down  this  precipice  the  river  rufhes,  with  a noife  like  thun- 
der, into  the  abyfs  below,  forming  an  unbroken  ftream  as 
white  as  fnow.  Burns  has  given  a beautiful  defeription  of 
this  fall.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highell  in  the  world, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  to  give  it  coufeqtience. 
The  feene  is  awfully  grand  ; the  celebrated  cafeade  of  Nia- 
gara in  North  America  is  not  much  more  tlian  half  the  height 
of  this.”  The  waters  which  fall  into  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
lakes  from  the  north,  are  chiefly  the  Garry,  the  Morrifton, 
the  Enneric,  and  Coiltie.  The  lakes  may  be  confidered  as 
two  rivers,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  greateft  part  of 
Invernefsfliire,  and  convey  them  to  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
oceans.  It  is  faid  that  pikes  are  not  found  in  thofe  lochs  in 
the  Highlands  wbofe  waters  defeend  into  the  Atlantic  ; 
whereas  they  arc  found  in  thofe  lakes  whofc  waters  flow 
eaftward  into  the  German  ocean.  The  other  principal  rivers 
iri  this  county  are  the  Bcaulie  on  the  north,  and  the  Spey  on 
the  fouth.  The  firft,  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  three 
lefler  ftreams,  runs  about  eight  miles  before  it  enters  the 
Frith  of  Beaulic.  The  river  Spey  rifes  towards  the  fouth- 
weftern  part  of  the  county  out  of  a fmall  lake  of  tlie 
fame  name.  It  receives  in  its  courfe  a great  variety  of 
mountain  torrents ; and  palfes  through  the  great  fir-woods 
of  Glenmorc  and  Strathfpey  ; the  trees  of  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  ocean  by  means  of  its  waters.  To  the  fouth 
of  Loch  Spey  is  Loch  I..aggan,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and,  with  its  environs,  forms  a large  dillriclin  Bade- 
noch. On  the  fouth  fide  is  the  Coill  More,  or  Great  Wood, 
the  moft  confiderable  remnant  of  the  great  Caledonian  foreft. 
Several  arms  of  the  fea  advance  into  the  weftern  (hore  of  In- 
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rerncfsiTiirc ; fuch  as  the  found  of  Sky,  on  which  are  the  bar- 
racks of  Bernera  ; IjOcIi  Hourn,  Loch  Nevifh,  I^ocli  Mor- 
vefi,  Loch  Aylert,  Loch  Shell,  and  I.och  Eil ; the  two  lalt 
form  part  of  the  boundary  between  tlris  county  and  Argyle- 
iliire.  Our  limits  wi  1 not  admit  a particular  defeription  of 
the  feenery  to  be  met  with  in  this  extenfive  connty  ; confilt- 
inp,  as  the  whole  fiirface  of  it  does,  of  lofty  mountains, 
which,  efpccially  towards  the  weft,  are  piled  above  e^'-h 
other  ill  towering  magnificence  ; and  between  which  are 
deep  glens  of  a boundlefs  variety  of  forms,  each  of  which 
has  its  ftream  and  its  lake,  and  many  of  which  abound  i« 
woods.  In  this  county  (lands  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis, 
the  higheft  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  ; the  al- 
titude being  no  lefs  than  4370  feet.  The  fummit  of  this 
mountain  affords  a wide  extent  of  view,  from  the  horizon  of 
the  fea  at  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  north-eaft  to  the  illand  of 
Colonfa  on  the  fouth-weft.  (See  Bkn'-Nkvis. ) In  the 
callern  part  of  the  paridi  of  Kilmanavaig  a lingular  curiofity 
appears,  viz.  the  remarkable  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy, 
which  are  to  be  fecn  on  the  declivities  of  lofty  mountains  ex- 
tending for  feven  or  eight  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  water  of 
Roy.  Dr.  Andcrfm,  in  his  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Aberdeen,  fays,  “ thefe  roads  are  carried  forward  along 
the  fides  of  the  hills  in  a diredlion  every  where  perfectly 
horizontal.  Wherever  they  come  to  a vacuity  in  the  hill, 
there  they  bend  inwards  till  they  find  tlic  natural  level ; and 
where  they  come  to  a river,  inllcad  of  finking  down  to  the 
level  of  its  bottom,  or  requiring  to  have  a bridge  diredlly 
acrofs  it,  to  raife  the  ground  to  its  proper  level,  they  turn 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  ftill  their  horizontal  di- 
rection, till  they  thus  gradually  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
ftream,  when,  crofting  it,  and  altering  their  direftion  once 
more,  they  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  on  the  oppofite 
bank  till  they  reacli  the  ftrath,  when  they  proceed  forward 
in  the  fame  horizontal  dircdliou  as  before.”  Thefe  parallel 
terraces,  however,  are  not  works  of  art,  but  natural  pheno- 
mena, as  fuggefted  by  Mr.  .Tamiefon,  profeiTor  of  natural 
hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Account  of 
the  Mineralogy  of  Dumfriesftiire.  Glenroy  muft,  at  a former 
period,  have  been  a lake,  the  furface  of  whofe  waters  flood 
fome  fathoms  above  the  higheft  of  the  parallel  roads.  When 
the  river  was  in  Rood,  great  quantities  ot  mud  came  down  into 
the  lake,  but  chiefly  at  tire  fides,  where  the  current  was  flower 
than  in  the  middle.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  glen,  however, 
the  lake,  after  a lajrfe  of  ages,  muft  have  burll  its  barriers, 
ft)  as  to  ivduce  the  furface  of  the  waters  to  the  level  of  fome 
fathoms  above  the  fecond  terrace.  The  mud  formerly  de- 
pofited  would  now  become  the  uppermoft  terrace.  This 
operation  muft  have  been  thrice  repeated',  to  produce  the 
tlirec  parallel  roads  or  terraces  ; and  at  laft  the  river  has 
burll  for  itfelf  the  channel  which  it  iww  occupies,  and  has 
converted  this  ancient  lake  into  a glen  or  deep  valley.  About 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  t!»e  river  Nevis  is  a remark- 
able cavern,  known  by  the  name  of  Haigh-t’-Hovile,  or 
” Samuel’s  Cave  that  being  the  patronymic  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Glcnevis-  Tliis  cave  is  iivthe  heart  of  a- rock,  which 
appears  to  be  abotit  70  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad,  lean- 
ing to  the  fide  of  a mount  fouth  of  the  river,  and  not  far 
flillant  front  it.  'Hie  cave  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  one  part  of  the  rock  inclining  towards  the  other,, 
.'ind  forming  between  tliein  an  arched,  irregular,  lhapelefs 
kind- of  grotto,  froin  fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
thirty  in  length,  and  elev:n  in  brcadtii.  Oppofite  the  rock 
in  v.'hich  tlie  cave  is  formed',  on  the  ether  fide  of  the  river, 
is  a beautiful  cafeade,  falling  by  a gradual  Hope  from  Ben- 
N,c.vjs,  upwards  of  half  a mile  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 


the  valley,  where  it  unites  its  ftreams  with  thofe  of  the 
Nevis.  About  two  miles  farther  np  the  Nevis,  on  the  cave 
fide,  is  another  cafeade,  which,  after  forcing  its  way  through 
hills  and  rocks,  has  a fall  500  feet  perpendicular.  The 
wliole  vicinity,  as  may  be  expedled  from  the  number  of 
mountains,  abounds  with  cafeades,  which  produce  variety 
of  ])idlurefque  feenery. 

Such  is  the  rude  vvildnefs  of  the  mountains,  rocks,  and 
glens,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  mountain  chiefs  and  in- 
habitants of  this  country  fo  long  retained  their  independence. 
Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a formidable  banditti  in- 
fefted  Invernefs-lliire.  They  confilled  of  deferters  and  rob- 
bers, leagued  together  for  the  annoyance  of  the  country : 
but  the  military  from  the  forts  on  the  lakes  being  fent  againft 
them,  the  leaders  were  taken,  the  afl'oeiation  was  broken, 
and  tranquillity  reftored. 

The  north-caftern  corner  of  this  county,  adjacent  to  the 
Moray  frith,  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a part  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  ; hut  all  the  reft  of  the  county  belongs  to  the 
Highlands.  The  low  country  contiguous  to  Invernefs  is, 
upon  the  whole,  well  cultivated.  The  reft  of  the  eallern 
coall  enjoys  a drier  climate  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  weft. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  wheat  are  fown  here,  together 
with  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  Potatoes  are  raifed  in  great 
abundance,  and  conllitute  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer 
clafs  of  inhabitants.  Some  rye  is  fown,  generally  mixed 
with  oats,  which  gives  a foftnefs  to  the  oat-bread  of  this 
country.  In  tlie  upper  parts,  and  in  every  quarter  where 
poflefllons  remain  on  the  ancient  fmall  fcale,  agriculture  is 
in  a miferable  ftate.  In  the  remotell  diftridls,  the  harnefs  of 
a horfe  ftill  coniifts  of  a bridle  made  of  the  twilled  twigs  of 
birch  ; with  a ftick  put  under  the  horfe’s  tail,  and  tied  with 
twigs,  foi'  a crupper : the  faddle  is  a pad  made  of  coarfe 
facking,  fallened  with  twilled  birch  twigs,  or  hair  ropes. 
The  mountains  and  forells  arc  inhabited  by  immenfe  herds 
of  red  and  roe  deer,  which  roam  in  fafety,  in  recelTcs  almoft. 
impenetrable  to  man  : the  alpine  and  common  hare,  and  other 
game,  are  alfo  abundant.  The  fir  woods  in  Glenmore  and 
Strathfpey,  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  and  fir 
James  Grant,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  extenfive  than  all  the 
other  natural  woods  in  Scotland  together.  Indeed,  in  every 
quarter  are  confiderable  forells  ; and  there  are  natural  plant- 
ations of  great  extent  near  the  feats  of  the  differeni  pro- 
prietors, on  the  fea-coaft  or  lakes.  In  the  parilh  of  Kil- 
malie  alone,  near  Fort  William,  the  wood-lands  areeftimated 
at  about  14,000  acres.  The  trees  that  grow  naturally  arc 
oak,  fir,  birch,  afti,  mountain-alh,  holly,  elm,  wild  geen, 
hazle,  and  the  Scottilh  poplar : thofe  planted  are  larix, 
fpruce,  filver  fir,  beech,  plane,  and  fruit  trees.  Lime- 
llone,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  marble,  is  found  in  every 
dillrift  of  the  county.  In  Lochaber,  near  the  farm-houfes 
of  Ballachulilh,  is  a lime-ftone  or  marble  rock  of  an  alhen- 
grey  colour,  and  of  a fine  regular  grain  or  texture,  capable 
of  being  raifed  in  blocks  or  flabs  of  any  fize,  and  fufceptible 
of  a line  polilh.  This  fingular  rock  is  fprinkled  throughout 
with  grains  and  fpccks  of  bright  mundic  or  pyrites,  and  of 
lead-ore  of  a fine  texture,  which  appears  to  be  rich  in  filver. 
In  the  farm  of  Blarmacfuildach,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Fort  William,  ift- 
thc  bed  of  a river,  is  a. very  peculiar  kind  of  marble,  con- 
fiding of  a black  ground,  flowered  with  white.  This  done 
is  of  a fine  clofe  grain,. but, not  very  hard  ; .the  flowering  is 
light  and  elegant,,  like  fine  needle-work..  Many  of  the 
mountains  are  compofed  of  reddilh  granite.  In  the  parilh  . 
of  Kingurie  a rich  vein  of  filver  was  difeovered,  but  could 
never  be  fuccefiifull.y  wrought ; and  in  other  places,  veins  of- 
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lead,  with  filver  intermixed,  have  been  found.  Iron  ore  has 
alfo  been  difcovered,  but  not  in  fiifficient  quantity  to  make 
it  an  objeft  of  manufafture. 

Tiiis  county  contains  many  veftiges  of  antiquity.  In 
various  parts  are  to  be  feen  remains  of  Druidical  temples. 
At  Corymony,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  one 
in  which  the  middle  of  the  circle  is  occupied  by  a cairn  of 
loofe  (tones,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  one  very  large  (lone. 
Such  temples  arc  alfo  found  in  the  fouthern  parts.  Some- 
times each  great  (landing  (lone  is  lupported  by  two  other 
large  (tones  buried  under  ground  ; fo  tliat  where  there  is  a 
fmgle  circle  above,  there  is  a double  one  beneath. 

In  the  pariflr  of  Kilmanavaig  is  tlie  ruined  cattle  of  Inver- 
lochy.  There  was,  at  one  time,  a thriving  borough  of  the 
fame  name  adjacent  to  this  building,  which  fome  of  the  old 
Scottilh  hiilorians  call  the  emporium  of  the  wed  of  Scot- 
land ; but  of  this  borough  there  are  no  other  indications  than 
fome  pavement  in  different  places,  which  were  probably  the 
(treets  of  it.  The  cadle  has  furvived  the  borough,  and  now 
Hands  alone,  a monument  of  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  building,  wdth  round  towers  at  tlie  angles, 
meafuring  thirty  yards  every  way  within  the  walls.  The 
towers  and  ramparts  are  built  of  done  and  lime,  nine  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  above.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a ditch,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
which  was  fupplied:  with  water  from  the  river.  The  whole 

' building,  including  the  towers,  covers  about  1600  fqnare 
yards  ; and  within  the  outfide  of  the  ditch  are  contained 
nearly  7000  fquare  yards.  At  the  great  gate,  between  the 
fouth  and  ead  towers,  are  fome  remains  of  a draw-bridge. 
This  gate  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  arched  to  the  fame  height, 
with  abutments  of  fourteen  feet  at  each  dde.  Diredlly  op- 
pofite  was  another  gate,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  which  pro- 
bably was  detigned  as  a water  gate.  Befides  thefe  two 
principal  entries,  three  of  the  towers  were  provided  whth 
fally  ports  ; one  from  each,  well  contrived,  and  clofe  to  the 
arrow-holes,  which  alfo  flanked  and  defended  them.  Tlicre 
is  a tradition  that  this  cadle  was  once  a royal  refidence  ; and 
that  the  league  betwixt  Charles  the  Great  of  France  and 
Achaius  king  of  the  Scots  W'as  (igned  there  on  the  part  of 
the  Scottifli  monarch,  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Within  fight  of  Inverlochy  cadle  flood  that  of  Dund- 
hairdghall,  on  the  fummit  of  a hill  about  400  yards . in 
height.  The  traces  of  the  building  are  dill  vifible  ; and  the 
part  now  remaining  runs  round  the  whole  top  of  the  hill,  the 
compafs  of  which  is  150  yards.  The  part  of  the  hall  that 
now  remains  is  no  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and 

■ is' vitrified  all  round.  On  the  northern  banks  of  the  river 
Lochie  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cadle,  which,  before 
the  invention  of  fire-arms,  was  certainly  a very  drong  place. 
It  dands  on  the  brink  of  a frightful  precipice,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  wfliich  the  river  forces  its  paffage  through  rocks,  and 
has  been  fecured  on  the  land-fide  by  a ditch  and  draw-bridge. 
The  traces  of  the  ditch  are  dill  vifible.  The  cadle  of  Ur- 
quhart,  now  fallen  to  decay,  dands  on  a rocky  promontory, 

■ on  the  wed  fide  of  Loch  Nefs,  of  which  it  commands  a 
view  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  loch  wafhes  the  ead 

• fide  of  the  building,  and  the  other  three  fides  were  fortified 

’ with  a drong  rampart,  a ditch,  and  a draw'-bridge.  With- 
in tile  walls  were  accommodations  for  five  or  fix  hundred 
men.  This  cadle  was  a royal  fort,  and  was  granted 
by  king  James  IV.  in  1509,  with  the  edate  and  lord- 

■ (hip  of  Urquhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whofe  family 

* they  dill  continue.  Along  the  chain  of  lochs  are  three 
forts,  or  military  llations,  defigned  to  keep  the  Highlanders 

■ in  fubjeftion.  Fort  George,  Fort  /kuguflus,  and  Fort 


William.  The  lird  is  placed  at  the  eadern  exti'cmity  of  the 
lakes,  and  prevents  all  entrance  up  the  Moray  frith  : it  is  a 
regular  fortification,  and  covers  ten  Scottifli  acres.  Fort 
Augudus  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  chain  : it  has  four 
badions,  and  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
hundred  foldiers,  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  On 
the  wed,  to  check  any  attempts  from  that  quarter,  dands 
Fprt  William,  which  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  two 
badions ; this  has"  fifteen  twelve-pounders,  fome  mortars, 
and  a confiderable  armoury.  It  was  built  during  the  ufurp- 
ation  of  Cromwell,  under  the  diredlion  of  general  Monk  ; 
and  was  then  more  extenfive  than  at  prefeiit,  as  it  contained 
two  thoufand  effetlive  troops. 

The  remains  of  old  watch-towers,  or  very  fuiall  fortreffes, 
are  to  be  feen  on  the  fummits  of  many  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  parifli  of  Laggan  is  a rock,  upwards  of  an  hundred 
yards  perpendicular  height,  and  of  very  difficult  accefs  ; yet 
on  the  very  fummit  are  confiderable  remains  of  a fortifica- 
tion. The  area  is  about  500  feet  by  253  ; the  wall  is  up- 
wards of  fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs.  In  the  middle  of  Coil- 
More,  tlie  great  wood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch  Erich,  is  a 
place  called  Aid-Merigie,  or  “the height  on  which  a dan- 
dard  was  wont  to  be  eretded.”  It  appears  to  have  been  held 
facred  from  the  moll  remote  antiquity,  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  feven  kings  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  On  a 
moor  in  Badenoch,  are  the  remains  of  a fquare  encamp- 
ment ; \i  Inch  has  fuggeded  the  idea  that  the  Romans  ad- 
vanced into  this  mountainous  didricl : in  clearing  fome  ad- 
jacent ground  i'omc  years  ago,  an  urn  was  found  full  of 
afhes  ; alfo  a Roman  tripod. 

In  the  parifli  of  Kilmorack,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient priory  of  Beauly,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1230, 
by  James  Biffet,  of  Lovat.  In  the  pari(h  of  Petty  are  two 
circular  earthen  mounds;  one  clofe  by  the  church-yard,  the 
other  about  200  yards  well  from  it.  Thefe  are  evidently  ar- 
tificial, the  outfide  being  fod  or  turf,  inclofing  fand  or  light 
earth.  The  tradition  concerning  them  is,  that  they  were 
places  for  the  adminidration  of  jnllice,  as  their  name  imports, 
being  called  Tom-inhe’it,  The  Court-Hill.”  In  the  fame 
parifli  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cadle  Stewart,  a large  o’d  houfe, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Moray.  In  the  eadern  corner  of 
the  county,  near  the  Moray  Frith,  is  CuUoden-Moor,  the 
fcenc  of  the  memorable  battle  which  terminated  the  rebellion 
in  1743. 

The  modern  buildings  of  this  county  worthy  of  obfervation 
are  but  few,  and  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  north-eadern 
corner.  The  mod  didiiiguiflied  refidence  in  the  county  is 
Cadle  Grant,  the  feat  of  fir  James  Grant,  bart.  It  is  fitu- 
ated on  an  eminence  in  the  parifh  of  Cromdale,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Spey  : the  apartments  contain  a great  variety  of 
portraits  and  other  paintings. 

The  illands  of  Barray,  Benbecula,  Egg,  Harris,  S^ 
Kilda,  Sky,  North  and  South  Uid,  which  are  annexed  to, 
or  connedled  with,  this  county,  will  be  found^deferibed  under 
their  refpedtive  names.  Beauties  of  Scotland. 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a manner  of  working  the  rule 
of  three,  or  proportion,  which  feems  to  go  backwimd,  or 
contrarily  to  the  order  of  the  common  and  direfl  rule. 

In  the  rule  of  three  diredl,  the  fird  term  is  to  the  fecond 
as  the  third  is  to  the  fourth  ; that  is,  if  the  fecond  be 
greater  than  the  third,  or  lefs  than  the  fird,  in  any  propor- 
tion, the  fourth  is  lefs  than  tke  third  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. But  in  the  inverfe  rule  the  fourth  term  is  as  much 
greater  than  the  third,  as  the  fecond  is  lefs  than  the  fird. 

In  the  inverfe  rule,  therefore,  the  proportion  is  not  as  the 
fird  is  to  the  fecond  fo  is  the  third  to  the  fourth  ; but  as  the 

fourth 
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Tbnrth  is  to  the  firft,  fo  is  the  lecond  to  the  third.  For  in- 
ftance,  in  the  direct  rule  we  fay,  if  three  yards  of  tapeftry 
coll  twenty  pounds,  how  much  will  fix  coll  i The  anfwer 
is,  forty.  In  the  inverfe  rule  we  fay,  if  twenty  working 
men  make  ten  yards  in  four  days,  in  how  many  days  will 
forty  do  it  ? The  anfwer  to  this,  is  in  two  days.  See  Rux.e 
of  Three. 

Ixv'EK.SF.  Method  of  Fluxions . See  Fluxiox.?. 

Inverse  Planting.  See  Planting. 

1nveu.se  Proportion.  See  Proportion. 

INVERSION,  the  adl  whereby  any  thing  is  inverted, 
or  turned  backwards. 

Problems  in  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  often  proved  by 
inverfion  ; that  is,  by  a contrary  rule,  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  Grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a phrafe 
are  ranged  in  a manner  not  fo  natural  as  tliey  might  be.  For 
an  inllance:  “ Of  all  vices,  the  mod  abominable,  and 

that  which  lead  becomes  a man,  is  impurity.”  Here  is 
an  inverfion  ; the  natural  order  being  this  : impurity  is 
the  mod  abominable  of  all  vices,  and  that  which  lead  be- 
comes a man. 

An  inverfion  is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes 
has  a good  ed'edl. 

Inversion,  in  Mufc,\^  often  applied  to  the  complements 
or  fupplef.ients  of  intervals  to  the  major  eighth  or  odlave  ; 
tlius  the  major  fixth  is  the  inverfion  of  tlie  minor  third,  the 
minor  fixth  the  inverfion  of  the  major  third,  &c.  Intervals 
which  are  the  inverfion  of  each  other,  always  have  one  term 
of  their  ratios  common  to  each,  and  the  other  terms,  are 
one  the  double  of  the  other : thus  ^ and  ^ and  5,  are 
inverfions  of  each  other. 

Inversion,  in  Rhiiorlc,  is  a method  of  confutation,  by 
which  the  orator  fliews  that  the  reafons  offered  by  the  oppofite 
party  make  f r him.  So  when  Ccecilius  urged  that  the  pro- 
vince of  accufing  Verres  ought  to  be  granted  to  him,  and 
not  to  Cicero,  becaufe  he  had  been  his  treafurer  in  Sicily, 
at  the  time  when  thofe  crimes  w'ere  committed  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  confcquently  knew  mod  of  that  affair  ; 
Cicero  turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and  (hews,  that  for 
that  very  rcafon,  he  was  the  mod  unfit  of  any  man  to  be 
intruded  with  his  profecution  ; lince  having  been  concerned 
with  him  in  his  crimes,  he  would  certainly  do  all  in  his 
power  to  conceal  or  Icffen  them  ( See  Ctecil.  c.  i S. ) Agair^, 
fometimes  tlie  charge  is  acknowledged,  but  the  crime  fhifted 
off  to  another.  Thus  when  Sextius  wasaccufed  of  fedition, 
becaufe  he  had  got  togetlicr  a body  of  gladiators,  and 
brought  them  into  the  forum,  where  a warm  engagement 
happened  between  tliem  and  Clodins’s  faftion  ; Cicero 
ow  '8  the  fa6l,  but  charges  the  crime  of  fedition  upon  Clo- 
dins's  party  in  being  the  aggreffors.  (Pao  Sext.  c.  36.) 
Another  method  made  nfe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  to 
alleviate  the  charge,  and  take  off  the  force  of  it  by  fhew- 
ing,  that  the  thing  was  not  done  with  that  intention,  which 
the  adverfary  infinuates.  Thus  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  king 
Dejotarus  (cap.  8.)  owns  that  he  had  raifed  fome  forces, 
though  not  to  invade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been 
alleged,  but  only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid 
to  the  Roman  generals.  See  Confut.vtion. 

Inv  RsiON  of  the  Uterus.  See  Prolap.sUS  Uteri. 

INVERTED  Arch,  in  Engineery,  is  an  arch  of  Hone  or 
brick,  with  the  crown  downwards,  turned  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  locks  of  canals,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  tunnels,  and  of 
aqueduifts  and  other  bridges  whenever  the  bottom  is  foft  or 
li.*ble  to  give  way  or  tear  up,  for  fecuring  the  fide  wails  ; 
iu  locks  and  tunnels,  the  inverted  arch  fhould  never  be  omit- 
ted. Sec  the  account  of  conllrutting  thefe  in  our  article 
Canal. 

VUL.  XIX. 


Inverted  Crefeent,  Point,  Volt.  See  the  fubftantives. 

I.NVERTED,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  is  a term  applied  to  fuch 
reliquia  or  extraneous  fofiils  as  have  a nucleus  of  fi:oiiy 
matter  inverted  or  covered  by  the  reliquium. 

INVERURY,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  royal  borough 
in  Aberdeenfhire,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  point  of  lai.d 
formed  by  tlie  confluence  of  the  rivers  Don  and  Ury.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  made  a royal  borough  by  king  Robert 
Bruce,  on  occafion  of  a vidlory  obtained  by  him,  in  this  vi- 
cinity, over  the  En  ..;li{li  forces  under  Corny n,  earl  of  Buchan, 
The  oldell  charter,  however,  extant,  is  jute  granted  by  queen 
Mary  ; the  preamble  of  which  flatta,  that  “ luverury  had 
been  a royal  borough  time  immemorial,  but  the  charter  of 
its  ercdlion  had  been  loil  during  the  civil  wars.”  The  town 
is  fmall,  and  its  increafe  and  improvement  have  been  re- 
tarded by  the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation  ; it  being  inaccef- 
fible,  excepting  one  fide,  with  boats,  and  even  that  mode 
not  always  practicable.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  the  earl 
of  Kintore  and  the  provoff.  Dr.  Thom,  have,  in  a great 
meafure,  removed  this  obilacle,  by  promoting  a public  fub- 
feription  for  building  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  Don,  at  the 
expence  of  2000/.  : this  was  completed  in  1791.  The  bo- 
rough is  governed  by  a provoff,  three  bailiffs,  a dean  of 
guild,  a treafurer,  and  thirteen  counfellors.  The  return 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1801,  Hated  the  number  of  houfes 
t©  be  194,  inhabited  by  783  perfons,  of  whom  641  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Inverury  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  a place  of  trade. 

INVESTIGATION  properly  denotes  the  fearching  or 
finding  any  thing  out,  by  the  tradls,  or  prints  of  the  feet. 

■“  Hence,  mathematicians,  fchool.men,  and  grammarians, 
came  to  ufe  them  in  tlieir  refpe£live  refearches. 

Inve.stigation  of  a Theme,  is  the  art,  method,  or  man-^ 
ner  of  finding  the  themes  of  verbs,  that  is,  the  primitive 
tenfe,  mood,  and  perfon,  of  any  verb,  far  removed  from  its 
fource.  To  underftand  a Greek  author,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  inveftigat- 
ing  a theme.  This  theme,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  is  the 
prefent  tenfe  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Clenard  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  term  into  gram- 
mar : he  gives  the  title  invejllgatlo  thematis  to  that  part 
where  he  teaches  the  manner  of  finding  whence  any  perfon, 
or  tenfe,  or  verb,  proceeds,  and  of  reducing  it  to  its  primi- 
tive word,  or  finding  its  ii:dicative. 

INVESTING,  the  adl  of  conferring  on  any  one  the 
right  or  property  of  a fee,  dignity,  or  office,  or  of  ratifying 
and  confirming  what  has  been  obtained  elfev.  hcre. 

The  emperors  pretend  to  a right  of  invelling  feveral 
princes  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  There  was  formerly  a 
particular  ceremony  for  the  invelling  of  bifitops.  After 
the  eledlion  of  a knight  of  the  Garter,  he  is  invefted  by  the 
fovereign  with  two  principal  enfigns  of  the  order,  the  Gar- 
ter and  George.  Before  his  inltallation  he  is  alfo  invefted 
with  the  habit  of  the  order. 

Investing,  in  the  Military  Art,  fignifies  the  opening  a 
fiege,  and  the  encamping  of  an  army  round  the  place ; to 
block  up  its  avenues,  and  prevent  all  ingrefs  and  egrefs.  Iu  y 
order  to  do  this  effedlually,  the  general  in  chief  of  the  ap- 
proaching army  mull  detach  a large  body  of  cavalry,  to- 
gether with  the  different  corps  of  dragoons,  under  tiie  com- 
mand of  a lieutenant-general,  for  the  purpofe  of  regu- 
larly invefting  the  place.  Sometimes  a place  is  partially 
invefted,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  diverting  the  enemy’s  at- 
lention  from  the  real  objedl,  and  of  inducing  him  to  weaken 
the  garrifon  by  detaching  it  to  different  quarters. 

Investing,  in  Common  J.a'w,  fignifies  the  putting  in 
S f , pofi'duoa. 
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pofTedlon.  A tenant  is  inveded  by  givinj^  him  a verge,  or 
rod,  into  his  hands,  and  adminiftering  an  oath. 

Others  define  it  thus  : invejlire  ejl  in  fmnn  jus  alinuem  in- 
troducere,  to  give  livery  of  feifin,  or  pofl’effon.  See  LiVERY 
and  Seisin.  See  alfo  Feoffment. 

INVESTITURE,  is  ufed  both  for  the  right,  and  the 
aft,  of  inverting  a tenant,  or  vafial  ; that  is,  of  receiving 
tlie  faith  and  liomage  by  which  a vartal  becomes  feifed, 
and  porterted  of  a fee,  by  his  lord.  See  Fee. 

InveJTttures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in- 
tended to  demonflrate  in  conquered  countries  the  aftual  pof- 
feffion  of  the  lord  ; and  that  he  did  not  grant  a bare  liti- 
gious right,  which  the  foldier  was  ill  qualified  to  profecutc, 
but  a peaceable  and  firm  portelfion.  And  at  a time,  when 
writing  was  feldom  praftifed,  a mere  oral  gift,  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  fpot  that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be 
either  long  or  accurately  retained  in  the  memory  of  by- 
Jlanders,  who  were  very  little  intererted  in  the  grant.  Af- 
terwards they  weue  retained  as  a public  and  notorious  aft, 
that  the  country  miglit  take  notice  of  and  teftify  the  tranf- 
ler  of  the  ertate,  asd  that  fuch  as  claimed  title  by  other 
means,  mijrht  know  airainrt  whom  to  brino-  their  aftions. 

Invertiture  was  anciently  performed  by  rehearfmg  a for- 
mula of  words  ; afterwards  by  the  deliver)'  of  fuch  things 
as  had  the  nearert  refem.blance  to  what  was  transferred,  d’hus, 
land  parted  by  the  delivery  of  a turf : and  to  fliew  the  trees 
were  transferred  at  the  fame  time,  a bough  was  cut  and  de- 
livered along  with  it. 

In  after-times,  the  things  by  which  invertiturcs  were  made 
were  not  fo  ftrictly  obferved.  Many  were  inverted  by  the 
delivery  of  a ftaff,  a glove,  a knife,  a piece  of  a cloak,  of 
a ftrap,  and  a girdle  : or  by  pricking  the  thumb,  by  giving 
the  keys,  a fpit,  a blow,  a ring,  a turf,  a bough,  a rtraw, 
&c.  I'he  invertiture  of  a kingdom  or  lordfhip,  was  per- 
formed by  a ftandard,  a banner,  a cap,  a fword,  a bow, 
arrows,  fpurs,  &c. 

The  fymbols  were  fometim.es  preferved  in  the  repofitories 
of  the  houfes,  and  were  annexed  to  the  titles. 

Investitures  were  alfo  ufed  with  refpeft  to  fpiritual  be- 
nefices. Thefe  were  frequently  performed  by  delivering  the 
crofier  and  paftoral  ring. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  &c.  had  formerly  this  right ; lo  that  on  the  death 
of  a prelate,  his  clergy  fent  the  crofier,  &c.  to  their  fove- 
reign,  to  be  ufed  at  the  ceremony  of  inverting  his  fuccertbr. 
It  i.s  not  certain  when  this  cullom  began;  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert place.3  the  commencement  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Otho 
the  Great  ; and  it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  centnr)^,  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  princes  made  no  oppofition  to 
the  right  of  clefting  the  bifliops,  which  was  both  claimed 
and  exercifed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  firft  who 
difputed  this  privilege  with  the  emperors  and  fovereign 
princes,  was  Gregory  VII.;  he  excommunicated  the  empe- 
ror Henry  IV^.  and  forbade  all  ecclefiaftics,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  receive  invertiture  at  the  hands  of  lecu- 
lar  princes.  This  occafioned  a long  and  bloody  war ; tlie 
civil  and  ccclefiartical  powers  being  divided  into  two  great 
^aftions,  of  which  one  maintained  the  rights  of  the  emperor, 
while  the  other  feconded  the  ambitious  views  of  the  pontiff. 
The  laws  of  Gregory  for  the  abolition  of  invertiturcs  were 
confirmed  and  renewed  by  Viftor  III.  and  Urban  II.  the 
lart  of  whom  not  only  confirmed  the  laws  and  anathemas  of 
Gregory,  in  a council  affembled  at  Placentia  in  the  year 
1091^  ; but  publirtied  alfo  a prohibitory  law  in  the  council 
of  Clermont,  forbidding  the  bifhops  and  the  rert  of  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  refpeftive  fove- 
reigns.  Pafeal  II.  in  a council  affembled  at  Rome,  A.D. 
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1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of  his  predcccffors  againfl  invcfli" 
times  and  the  excommunications  they  had  thundered  out 
againft  Henry  IV.  Pafeal,  however,  was  obliged,  in  i 1 1 1, 
to  confirm  Henry  V.  in  the  right  of  giving  invertituTes  ; but 
repenting  what  he  bad  done,  he  afiembled  a council  in  the 
church  at  Lateran,  in  1112,  which  folemnly  annulled  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  who  was  excommunicated  in  many 
fynods  and  councils, both  in  France  and  Germany.  At  length, 
however,  Calixtus  II.  engaged  him  to  renounce  invdliture  on 
certain  conditions,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
emperor  and  th.e  pope’s  legates,  at  a general  diet  held  at 
Worms,  A.l).  1122.  This  convention  was  confirmed  tlx 
following  year  in  the  general  council  of  Eatcran,  and  re- 
mains rtill  in  force. 

INVTSCATIO,  a flicking  of  the  eye  lids  together. 

INULA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Pliny.  This  a’lpclla- 
tion  is  contrafted  or  corrupted,  fays  profeffor  Martyn,  from 
Hrletuui::,  Dift.  ea'viov  ; fabled  to  have  fprung  frem  the  tear.' 
of  Helen.  I.inn.  Gen.  42(1.  Schreb.  557.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi. 
v.  20S9.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  890. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  222.  .Tulf.  181.  Lamarck  I);ft. 
v.  Illiirtr.  t.  680.  Giertn.  t.  170.  (Eniila  ; Cteialp. 

and  Magnok  — Helenium  ; Gerard,  cm.  793.  Vaill.  Mem. 
Acad.  Paris.  1720.)  Clafs  and  order,  Syn^c/tsjia  PoJygamin 
SupnJJua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compoftta  Difcoukii:,  Finn.  Corymli- 
feye,  Jnff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated  ; fcales  loofe,  fpread- 
ing,  the  exterior  ones  larger,  of  equal  length.  Cor.  com- 
pound, radiated,  broad  ; jlorcts  of  the  dirti  all  uerfett,  equal, 
very  numerous,  fiinnel-rtiaped,  with  a five  clelt  firaightifh 
limb  : thofe  of  the  radius  female,  ligulatc,  numerous,  crowded 
together,  linear,  entire.  .9/(7;;/.  (in  the  tubular  fioie  s)  Fila- 
ments five,  thread-fbaped,  ihort  ; anthers  cylindrical,  com- 
pofed  of  five  fmaller,  linear,  conjoined  ones ; cadi  ending 
below  in  two  ftraiglit  brillles,  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
Fiji,  (in  the  tubular  florets)  Gcrmen  long  ; rtyle  thread- 
fliaped,  the  length  of  the  rtamens  ; rtigma  bifid,  fomewhat 
ereft.  The  female  or  ligulate  florets  di.ffer  in  having  the 
fl)le  cloven  but  half  way  down,  and  the  fiigma  qii  te  ereft, 
Fer'tc.  none,  except  the  unchangtd  calyx.  Sails  in  the 
florets  of  the  dillc  as  well  as  the  radius-,  foliiary,  linear, 
quadrangular.  Doovn  capillary,  the  length  of  the  feeds. 
Recept.  almoft  naked,  flat. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  nearly  naked.  Down  fimplc.  Calyx 
im.bricated.  Florets  of  the  radius  very  numerous,  linear, 
anthers  with  two  brillles  at  the  bafe. 

Obf.  Tliis  genus  differs  not  only  from  Jljler,  but  frrm 
mod  others,  in  having  the  anthers  terminated  below  by  ten 
'orirtles,  though  this  charafter  is  not  apparent  in  all  the  fpe- 
cies.  Inula  is  an  extenlivc  genus,  Willdenow  having  enume- 
rated thirty-five  fpecics,  from  which  number  we  feleCt  for  de- 
feriptiou  the  only  four  which  arc  natives  of  this  country  ; 
thefe  are, 

I.  I.  Hilcnhim,  Elecampane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1236.  Engb 
Bot.  t.  1546.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  v.  2.  t.  108. — 
“ Leaves  clafpiiig  the  ftem,  ovate,  rugged,  downy  beneath. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  ovate.’’ — Found  in  mcill  rich  pafturcs 
and  meadows  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  common, 
flowering  in  July  and  Augnrt.  Stems  about  four  feet  high, 
leafv,  downy,  branched  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  ovate, 
flightly  ferrated,  veiny,  downy  beneath.  Flcwers  large, 
tcrmiru.l,  of  a fine  golden  yellow. 

The  ansients  entertained  a very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues 
of  this  plant,  and  “ in  gardens  it  is  rtill  cultivated  occa- 
fionally,  for  the  fake  of  its  root,  which  is  perennial,  large 
and  ftcfhy,  abounding  with  mucilage,  combined  with  an  aro- 
matic, 
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tnat'ic,  bitter  flavour,  and  feme  acrimony.  Thefe  qualities 
render  it  ufcful  to  promote  expe<^loration. 

Horace  was  acquainted  with  its  fame,  for  we  lind  it  cc!e- 
brate<l  by  that  poet  in  two  of  the  fatires  in  his  fccoiid 
book. 

cum  rapulaplcnus 

Atquc  acidas  mavult  tnulas.  Sat.  2.  v.  44. 

And  alfo  in  fat.  8.  v.  ji. 

Erucas  viridcs,  vinlas  ego  primus  amaras 
Moiillravi  incoquerc. 

2.  I dyffutaica.  Ct^minon  Flcabane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1247. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  i 115.  Curt.  I.ond.  fafe.  3.  t.  56. — “Leaves 
oblong,  clafping  the  ilem  v.  ith  their  heart-lhaped  bafe, 
downy.  Stem  woolly,  paniclcd.  Calyx-fcalcs  brilllc-ihaped, 
hairy.” — Native  of  e'ear  ditches  and  moill  places,  flower- 
ing in  Auguft. — Root  creeping  and  perennial.  Stem  branch- 
ed in  a panicled  or  corymbofc  manner.  I. eaves  waved  and 
flightly  toothed  at  their  margin  ; their  under  lide  dcnlely 
clothed  with  hoary  down.  /Vowers- numerous,  terminal,  of 
a full  bright  yellow.  'I'he  herb  is  vifeid  to  the  touch,  exhal- 
ing a peculiat  fharpifh  aromatic  feent,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
peach. 

Mr.  Relhan  mentions  a variety  of  this  fpecics  with  very 
fliort  rays,  and  Linnajus,  in  the  Flora  Suecka,  obferves  that 
the  Rulfians  were  cured  of  the  bloody  flux  by  this  plant, 
in  their  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  whence  its  fpecitic 
na  ite. 

3.  p-Micaria.  Small  Fleabane.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  123S. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 196.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  57. — “ Leaves 
ci.ifpiiig  the  (lem,  waved.  Stem  much  branched,  hairy. 
Flowers  hemifpherical,  with  a very  fltort  radius.” — Found 
On  moill  fandy  licaths  and  commons,  where  tvater  has  llag- 
nated,  and  flowering  late  in  autumn. — Root  annual,  tapering 
and  branched.  Stem  generally  eredl,  fometimes  fpreading  or 
decumbent,  zigrag,  angular.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong, 
hairy  on  both  lides.  Flowers  folitary,  of  a pale  dull  yellow. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  which  has  fcarcely  any  flowers  of 
the  radius, 

4.  I.  cr'iihmouhs.  Samphire-leaved  Fleabane.  Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  1240.  Engl.  But.  t.  68. — “ Leaves  linear,  flefliy,  gene- 
rally tiiree-poiated.  Calyx  fmooth.” — This  is  a maritime 
plant,  which  thrives  in  a muddy  foil,  and  is  rather  fcarcc. 
It  flowers  in  Augull. — Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Leaves 
alternate,  fmooth  and  fucculent,  fait  to  the  talle,  thofe  about 
tlic  centre  of  the  Jlem  generally  furniflied  with  a tooth  on 
each  fide  of  the  tip.  Flower  folitary,  very  handfome, 
having  yel'ow  rays  and  an  orange  difle.  Down  rough,  blufh- 
coloured. 

The  remaining  fpecie.s  are  /.  odora,  Oadtts  Chrijll,  Irifan- 
indtea,  ar,di:a,  J^lnrifolla,  japonka,  fquarrojli,  vi/cofa, 
Jidkhia,  griind:fl'>ra,  glandulofa,  buhontum,  h'nia,  fuaveoUns, 
FuiUsiitii,  marltma,  didia,  orkntalis,  germaiika,  enjifol'u, 
prsvhicliilis,  montana,  ctjluans,  hifrotis,  Ctirulea,  aromatka, 
fiiiurejoidiS,  pitufolia,  fcetida. 

InuL.v,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous and  Ihrubby  kinds  ; of  which  the  fpecies  principally 
cultivated  are  the  common  inula  or  elecampane  (I.helenium)  ; 
the  creeping-rooted  inula  (I.  britannica)  ; the  willow-leaved 
inula  (I.  lalicina)  ; the  canary  inula  canarienfis)  ; the 
favory-leaved  inula  (I.  fatureioidcs)  ; and  the  fiirubby 
inula  (I.  fruticofa.) 

There  are  fome  other  forts  that  may  likewife  be  culti- 
vated. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  I rft  o'  tl.i  fe  fo  •ts  mrybfpio- 
pagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autum  1,  foon  a.t.r  they  are 


ripe,  on  a warm,  loamy,  rather  moifl  border.  The  plants 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow 
in  the  following  autumn. 

But  the  common  pra6lice  is  to  increafe  it  by  offsets, 
which,  when  taken  from  the  old  roots  cafefiilly,  with  a bud 
or  eye  to  each,  take  root  eafily  : the  bed  feafoii  is  the  au- 
tumn, as  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  ; planting  them  in 
rows  about  a foot,  afunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  dillancc 
in  the  rows.  The  following  Ipring  the  ground  (hould  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  be  flightly  dug  over  in  the  autumn 
following.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  two  years 
growth,  but  will  abide  many  years^  if  permitted  to  Hand. 

The  two  following  forts  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  iilanting  them  111  the  autumn,  in  the  borders  or 
other  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  ihould  not  be 
removed  oltener  than  every  three  years. 

The  fourth  and  litth  forts  may  be  railed  by  planting  cut- 
tings of  the  branches,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  in  pots  of  light 
earth,  in  fliady  borders.  They  mull  be  removed  into  fheller 
in  autumn,  but  fhould  liave  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  at  all 
times,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  cold  weather  the  firft 
fiiould  have  but  very  little  water,  as  the  llalks  and  leaves, 
being  fucculent,  are  very  apt  to  rot.  In  fummer  they 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  in 
a fltekered  lituation. 

The  lad  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  places 
where  it  grows  naturally.  Thefe  mull  befown  in  pots,  or  upon 
a hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  be  each  put 
into  a Imall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
frelh  hot-bed  ; treating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
fimilar  tender  plants.  It  requires  to  be  kept  conllantly  in 
the  Hove. 

The  llrll  fort  may  be  cultivated  for  the  medicinal  ufe  of 
the  roots,  or  for  ornament,  in  large  borders. 

The  two  following  forts  may  have  places  in  the  fame 
way. 

Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  kinds  afford  variety  among  other 
potted  green-houfe  plants,  and  the  lafl  among  flove-plants. 

I'eiXjLX  Heleniutn,  in  Materia  Medka.  See  Elecam- 
pane. 

INVOCATION,  in  Theology,  an  aft  whereby  w'e  adore 
God,  and  call  on  him  for  his  aiiiilance. 

The  Romanifls  alfo  praftife  invocation  of  faints,  begging 
them  to  intercede  with  God  in  their  behalf.  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  articles  of  difputc  between  the  Romanills  and  the 
Reformed. 

Invocatio.v,  in  Poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  beginning  of 
a poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  affillance  of  fome 
god,  particularly  of  his  Mufe,  or  the  deity  of  poetrj'.  See 
Mlse.s. 

This  part  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  an  epic  poem,  becaufe 
the  poet  relates  things  which  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
know,  unlefs  fome  deity  infpired  him.  Befides,  this  ferves 
his  readers  as  an  example  of  piety  and  devotion,  which 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  whole  work.  To  thefe 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  gods  themfelves  are  to  have  a part 
in  the  aftion  ; and  it  is  not  decent  he  fhould  let  them  to 
work,  without  lull  alking  them  leave. 

Indeed,  in  the  courle  of  an  epic  poem,  there  are  ufually 
feveral  invocations  ; particiilarly  where  any  thing  extra- 
erdina  y,  or  miraculous,  comes  to  be  related  ; as  that  when 
Virgil  deferibes  the  metamorphofis  of  iF.ncas’s  fleet  into 
fea  nymphs : but  the  llrll  invocation  is  always  the  mod  con- 
fiderable. 

In  the  invocation  BofTu  confiders  two  things  : the  fird  is 
what  the  poet  requeds  ; the  fecond,  to  what  deity  he  ad- 
dreffes  liis  requell.  As  to  the  firll,  Homer  has  joined  the 
S 1 2 . invocation 
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invocation  fo  clofely  to  tlie  propofition,  tliat  he  fecm<  to  in- 
voke hisMufe  for  the  whole  work.  But  Virgil,  on  the  con- 
trary} only  requells  his  iMufe  to  furnillr  hint  with  a part  of 
his  fuhjecl  ; and  even  mentions  what  particular  part  it  is  he 
(lelires.  After  propofing  his  matter  in  all  its  extent,  he  begs 
the-  Mule  to  acquaint  him  with  the  caufc  of  it.  Sec  BiiO- 
I'OsrnoN'. 

As  to  the  deity  invoked,  the  fame  autiior  ohferves,  that 
it  mull  always  be,  either  the  divinity  tuat  prefides  over 
poetry  in  general,  or  that  which  prclides  over  the  parti- 
cular fubjedl  of  the  work.  Ovid’s  invocation,  in  the  Mc- 
tamorphofes,  is  of  the  latter  kind  ; and  fo  is  that  of  I.u- 
cretius  ; thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  of  the  former 
kind  ; they  only  invoke  the  Mules ; and  thus  they  dillin- 
guiUi  between  the  divinities  who  preilde  over  poetry,  and 
thofe  who  prefide  over  the  adtions  of  the  poem,  and  have 
parts  in  it. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  deities  invoked 
arc  not  looked  on,  even  by  the  ‘poets  tiicmfeives,  as  divine 
perfonages  from  whom  tl-.cy  expect  any  real  alhltance. 
Under  tlie  name  of  Mufe  they  wilh  for  the  genius  of  jjoetry, 
and  for  all  the  qualities  neceiTary  for  the  execution  of  their 
delign.  Thefe  are  mere  allegories,  or  manners  of  exprefiiiig 
themfelves- poetically  ; jullas  when  they  perfonify  and  make 
gods  of  fieep,  of  roll,  fame,  and  other  natural  and  moral 
tilings.  And  thus  the  Mufes  come  to  be  of  all  ages,  coun- 
tries, and  religions;  there  are  Pagan,  Chriltian,  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Englilh  Mufes. 

INVOICE,  or  Invovce,  a lilt,  or  account  of  commo- 
dities, with  their  value,  culloms,  provilion,  charges,  &c. 
fent  by  a merchant  to  his  fadtor,  or  correfpoiident,  in  another 
country. 

Invoice,  Boole  of.  See  Book. 

INVOLUCELLUM,  in  Botany.  See  the  following 
article. 

INVOLUCRUM,  a term  adopted  by  lunnasus,  at  the 
fuggeilioii  of  Artedi,  for  the  row  of  fmall  leaves  found 
at  the  bafe  of  the  umbels  in  moll  umbelliferous  plants. 
That  of  the  general  umbel  is  termed  the  General  Involu- 
trim  ; that  of  each  partial  one  a Partial  Invohicrum,  in 
Latin  Invohcdhtm.  The  f.ime  word  is  ufed  for  what  might 
be  more  properly  called  Bradleas  in  Euphorlia  and  other 
genera,  and  Limu'cus  has  probably  erred  in  reckoning  the 
involucrum  a fpecies  of  calyx  in  any  iiiltance.  In  ferns, 
however,  we  retain  this  appellation  for  the  membranous 
covering  ol  tiieir  irudlilication,  in  preference  to  a newly  iii- 
veiued  term  indjifi::m. 

INVOLUNTARY  Difcharge  of  Urine.  See  Incon'- 

TINE.'.'CE  of  Urine. 

In  von ’NT.!  KV  Motion.  See  Motion. 

INVOLUTE  CuuvE,  in  the  Higher  Ceomciry.  See 
Evoiajte. 

INVOLUTION,  in  Algelra.,  the  railing  any  quantity 
from  its  root  to  any  heiglit,  or  power,  aiTigned.  See 
Power. 

Any  quantity  multiplied  by  itfelf,  the  produdl  is  the 
fqunre  of  that  quantity  ; the  fquarc  being  again  multi- 
plied by  the  quantity,  produces  its  cube.  See  Squ.-vre  and 
Cube. 

Thus  if  a q-  ^ were  to  be  railed  to  its  fecond  power,  it 
will  produce 

Anti  if  it  be  involved  again,  or  if  that  fquare  be  multiplied 
by  the  root,  the  cube  or  third  power  will  be  produced  ; ‘ivs:. 
a a a ^ a a h ^ a h b I h b,  Sic.  fo  that  tlie  invo- 
lution of  any  compound  quantity  is  performed  by  a con- 
ttnnal  multiplication  of^t  by  itfelf:  it  the  powers  of  a — b 
are  required,  they  will  be  found  the  fame  as  thofe  of  .v  -|-  b, 
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except  that  the  terms  in  which  the  exponent  of  b is  an  odtf 
number  will  be  negative,  becaufe  an  odd  number  of  multi- 
plications of  a negative  produce  a negative  ; or,  in  general, 
the  terms  of  any  power  of  a — b aie  pohtive  and  negative 
by  turns.  See  Bi.n'0.mi.\l  Theorem. 

If  a quaiitity,  confilling  of  three  or  more  ter.ms,  Is  to  be 
involved,  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  two  parts,  which 
are  to  be  railed  to  any  power  in  the  lame  manner  as  a bi- 
nomial : and  then  by  the  fame  ruhs,  the  value  of  thefe 

compound  parts  may  be  fiibllituted  in  their  Head  ; thus, 

a -r  b = a -r  'b  = rt  -f  /'P  + 2 c x a b + 

” -'x-  1 G h h 

And  a b -r  = « + b]’  -P  3 <r  x + 3 X « -f  b 

-f  =1  a'  -r  ^ a'  b + 3 .1^  4-  b‘  + ^ a ' c + 6 a b c -f- 

5 -f-  g a c-  -r  ^ b c'^  + c'^.  Tlie  reverfe  of  invo- 

lution is  called  evolution.  Sec  E.vtr.vction  of  Root  >,  and 
Root. 

INWA  RD  Flanhing  Tingle,  in  F ortif  cation.  See  Angle. 

JOACHIM,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Celico,  near  Coienza,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I2jh  centur}-.  After  he  had  received  a common  education, 
his  father  obtained  for  him  a poll  at  the  court  of  Naples,  in 
which  lie  ferved  fome  time.  After  this  he  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  viiiting  the  holy  places  in  Palelline,  left  Naples, 
without  commimicating  his  defign  to  his  father,  and  reachi-d 
Conllantinoplt,  where  he  made  a fliort  llay.  While  ui  this 
city  he  was  fo  alarmed  at  the  extraordinary  m.ortality  pro- 
duced by  a pellilential  diforder,  that  he  made  a vow  to 
renounce  th.c  world,  and,  having  ahumed  the  habit  of  a her- 
mit, proceeded  barefoot  on  bis  journey.  On  his  return  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Cillercians,  and  founded  feveral 
inonalleries,  which  he  governed  wilh  great  difcrction.  He 
was  regarded  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  a prophet, 
and  feveral  of  his  predidlions  were  printed,  in  a book  en- 
titled “ The  Evcrlalting  Gofpel.”  He  was  author  of  other 
works,  particularly  of  “ A Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.”  He  died  in  the  year  1202,  at  the  age  of  qo. 
His  followers  wilhed  to  perfuaue  the  world  that  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  applied  to  the  pope  to  ca- 
nonize him,  but  this  was  rejetlcd  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous errors  contained  in  his  works.  Morcri.  Sec  Joactii- 
MITES. 

Joachim,  George,  a celebrated  mathcmalician  and  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  i6th  century,  was  born,  in  1^14,  at  Feldkirk, 
in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich,  where  he  foon 
difeovered  a llrong  inclination  for  mathematical  purfiiits,  in 
the  elements  of  which  he  was  initiated  at  that  place.  After- 
wards he  went  to  Witteinburg,  where  he  profecuted  his 
fludies  with  ardour  and  fnccefs.  In  the  year  IJ55  ha  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  joint  profelTor  of  the  mathematics 
with  Reinhold.  He  was  a zealous  and  able  defender  of  the 
Copernican  fyllem  of  the  world  ; went  into  Pruflia,  where 
he  placed  himfclf  under  tlie  tuition  ot  Copernicus  himfelf, 
and  became  the  editor  of  bis  great  work,  entitled  “ De 
Rcvoliitionibus.”  Wliile  Joachim  continued  in  Pruflia,  to 
render  allronomical  calculations  more  re.uly  and  accurate, 
lie  began  an  elaborate  canon  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants, 
to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  to  cver.y  ten  fccor.ds  of  the 
quadrant.  Ho  did  not  live  to  accomplhh  this  great  work, 
but  the  canon  of  fines  for  every  ten  feconds,  and  for  every 
iiiiglc  fccc.nd  in  the  lirfl  and  hall  degree  of  tlie  quadrant, 
computed  liy  !iim,  w.as  publillicd  at  Erankfort  in  1613,  by 
Pitifeus  ; ll'.e  larger  work  was  pcrfetSled  and  pubhfhed  after 
bis  death  in  1596,  by  his  difciple  Valentine  Otho.  Joachim 

leturncd 
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'returnee!  from  Prullfa  in  1543,  and  was  again  admitted  to 
his  profcfforfhip  of  mathematics  at  Wittemburg  ; lie  after- 
wards was  elcdted  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  at  Leiplic. 
de  died  in  1576,  in  the  fr<ty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
chind  liiin  “ Narratiode  Libris  Revolutionnm  Copernici 
firfl  publiihed  at  Dant/ic  in  1540.  He  all'o  compoied  and 
piibldhed  “ E])hemcrides,”  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Co- 
pernicus, till  the  year  133 1 . Moreri.  Hutton. 

Joachim,  Sl^  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  on  the  Mata  ; 240  miles  E.  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Moxes  ; 1^0  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trinidad. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
N.  lat.  47  5'.  W.  long.  70°  43'. 

JoACiJiM  de  Omaguas,  Si.,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito,  on  the  river  Amazons  ; 400  miles 
S.  E.  of  Quito.  S.  lat.  4’  40'.  W.  long.  72'’  30'. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  Ecchfiajlical  H'ljlory,  the  name  of 
a fc£f,  the  followers  of  one  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  in 
Calabria,  who  was  elleemed  a prophet  while  he  lived,  and 
left,  at  his  death,  feveral  books  of  prophecies,  contained  in 
his  Everlafting  Gofpel,  commonly  called  the  book  of  Joa- 
chim, befides  other  works  ; which  were  condemned,  in  1213, 
by  the  council  of  Latcran  ; and  by  the  council  of  Arles,  in 
J260. 

One  of  the  fpiritual  friars,  named  Gerhard,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Francifcaas,  undertook  to  explain  tlm 
Everlading  Gofpel  of  Joachim,  in  a book  publiHied  in 
12)0,  entitled  “ The  Introdmfiion  to  the  Everlalling  Gof- 
pel.”  In  this  work  St.  Fran  is  is  declared  to  be  tlie 
angel  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  xiv.  6.  who  had  pro- 
mulgated the  true  and  everlalling  gofpel  of  God  ; it  is 
alfo  alTortcd,  that  the  gofpel  of  Chriil  was  to  be  abrogated 
in  1260,  and  this  new  gofpel  to  be  publifhed  in  its  room; 
and  tliat  the  minillers  of  tiiis  fignal  reformation  were  to  be 
humble  and  barefooted  friars,  deilitute  of  all  worldly  cmolu- 
ment.  Tlii.s  abfurd  book  was  fiippreffed  by  order  of  pope 
2\lexandcr  IV.  in  1233,  and  at  length  publicly  committed 
to  the  flames. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain  terna- 
ries : the  Father,  faid  they,  operated  from  the  beginning  till 
the  coming  of  tlie  Son  ; the  Son  from  that  ti.mc  to  theirs, 
r;«.  the  year  1260;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up, 
and  was  to  operate  in' his  turn.  Hence  they  divided  every 
thing  that  related  to  men,  time,  doftrinc,  and  manner  of 
living,  into  three  clalfes,  or  Hates,  according  to  the  three 
perfons  in  tlie  Trinity  ; every  one  of  which  tlatcs  cither  had 
already,  or  was  hereafter  to  fucceed  in  its  turn  ; and  hence 
they  called  the  divifions  ternaries. 

The  explication  given  by  Joachim,  of  the  Trinity,  in  op- 
pofition  to  P.ter  Lombard,  which  was  confidered  by  many 
as  differing  little  from  the  Arian  fyilem,  procured  the  dam- 
natory fentence  of  his  dodirine  by  Innocent  III.  in  tlie 
council  of  Lateran  ; but  notvvlthilanding  this  papal  fcrtence 
Joachim  has  Hill  a confiderable  number  of  adherents  and 
defenders,  more  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the  Francifcans, 
who  are  ca'lcd  Obfervants,  or  Friars  obfervant. 

JO.'kCHlMS  TH.-VL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Ehibogen,  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines, 
which  were  d:fcovereJ  in  the  year  1316,  and  which  yielded 
from  t!ie  year  13.S6,  to  the  year  1601,  305,790  marks  of 
fiK'cr ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Drcfdeii,  N.  lat.  30  20'.  E. 
long.  12  ' 33'.  —Alfo,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mirk;  3 i miles  N.N.E.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  33  3'.  E.  long. 

JOAG,  a town  of  .Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ivnjaaga ; 
which  Mr.  Park  fuppofes  to  have  contained  about  2000  in- 
babiliints.  It  is  Rirroundcd  by  a high  wall,  in  v. !i;ch  is  a 
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number  of  port  holes,  from  which  mufleets  may  be  fired  iia 
cafe  of  an  attack ; and  every  man’s  poHeflion  is  hkewife 
furrounded  by  a wall.  To  the  weHward  of  the  town  i.s  a 
fmall  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  cultivated  confiderable 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  onions.  N.  lat.  14  23',  W.  long. 

JOAL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sin,  fituated 
on  the  fea-coail,  with  a good  road  and  anchorage  ; where 
the  French  had  a factory  for  Haves,  Heins,  ivory,  iind  wax. 

JOAN  I.,  in  Biography,  queen  of  Naples,  elddl  daughter 
of  Charles  duke  of  Calabria,  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Naples, 
was  born  about  the  year  1326.  Her  father  died  while  Hie 
was  very  young,  and  Robert  immediately  betrothed  her  to 
Andrew,  fecond  fon  of  Charles  king  of  Hungary,  who  was 
her  coufin,  and  who  was  tlieu  fent  to  Naples  to  be  educated. 
On  the  death  of  Robert  in  1643,  3°^’’  proclaimed 
queen.  She  had  already  conceived  a great  averfion  from  her 
huftand,  which  was  increafed  by  the  idle  tales  of  her  attend- 
ant.s,  and  was  now  determined  to  hold  all  power  in  her  own 
hands ; hut  the  pope,  who  was  in  his  intereH,  granted  a bull 
for  the  coronation  of  Andrew,  as  king  in  his  own  right. 
Joan  was  fufpedled  of  liarbouring  an  attachment  for  Lewis, 
prince  of  Tarento ; and  Hie  was  accufed  of  being  privy  to 
the  murder  , of  Andrew,  wlio  was  taken  off  at  the  iiiHigation 
of  tlie  princes  of  the  blood,  to  prevent,  as  they  thought, 
the  kingdom  from  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  king  b'f  Hungary  determined  to  revenge  liimLlf  upon 
tlie  perpetrators  of  his  brother’s  affaffuiation,  and  advanced 
witlva  lar^e  array  into  Naples ; the  queen,  wdio  had  already 
married  the  prince  ofl'arento,  fled  into  Provence,  and  all 
Naples  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Lewis  the  Hungarian 
monarch.  Joan  went  to  Avignon,  and  was  received  with 
great  refpedl  by  pope  Clement  V I.  and  the  cardinals, 
before  whom  Hie  underwent  a formal  trial  on  account  of  her 
huHiaud’s  death.  She  pleaded  her  caufe  with  eloquence, 
a:id  was  declared  not  only  innocent,  but  free  from  all  fiif- 
picipn.  With  tins  decifioii' the  king  of  Hungary  feems  to 
have  been  latisfied,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions. Joan  was  now  invited  by  the  Neapolitan  barons 
to  relume  her  crown  ; Hie  accordingly  fitted  out  a fleet,  and 
re-entered  Naples  with  general  acclamations  in  1348.  She 
was  next  engaged  in  a conteft  with  the  king  of  Hungary, 
which  proved  fo  much  againlt  her,  that  Hie  was  obliged  to 
feek  a ceffatioii  of  arms,  which  w as  granted  by  the  king,  on 
the  condition  that  fne  Hioiild  abide  the  event  of  another  trial 
before  the  papal  court.  Upon  the  iffue  of  this  was  to  be 
determined  the  poffefilon  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Joan 
now  had  recourfe  to  a different  kind  of  defence,  and  Hie 
pleaded  in  excufe  that  Hie  was  under  the  influence  of  witch- 
craft at  the  time,  which  rendered  her  averfe  from  her  hiif- 
band,  and  encouraged  others  to  confpire  againff  him.  Tliis 
plea  ferved  Iicr  purpofe,  and  flie  was  declared  blamelefs  of 
all  adlions  committed  fiibfequent  to  the  fiippofed  fafeination. 
She  was  left  in  the  peaceable  pofleliion  of  her  throne,  and 
was  again  crowned,  with  her  hulband  Lewis,  in  the  city  of 
KapLs.  Lewis  died  in  1362,  and  in  the  coiirfe  of  a few 
months  flie  married  James  of  Arragon,  called  tlie  Infant  of 
Majorca,  whom  flie  did  not  allow  to  afiume  a higher  title 
than  duke  of  Calabria.  This  prince  died  in  1373,  and  in 
the  following  year  ihe  took  a fourtli  huftiand,  vha.  Otho,  of 
the  houfe  o’f  Brunlwick,  an  accomplifhed  foldier  and  hand- 
lome  man,  on  whom  flie  conferr.  d the  title  of  duke  of 
Tarento,  with  a large  ellate.  Having  no  children,  the  one 
by  Andrew  b-cing  dead.  Hie  adopted  as  a fucceflor  her  rela- 
tion diaries  de  L)uras,  who  revoked  againlt  her  at  iheiiiHi- 
gaticn  of  tiie  kiug  of  Hungary.  She  then  adopted  for  her 
heir  Lewis  oi  France,  duke  qf  Anjou,  which  produced  a 
bloody  war;  Cli..L-!er,  however,  was  a,  native  prince,  and 

being 
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bi-ing  more  agreeaUc  to  the  wiflies  of  riie  Neopolitans  than 
a foreigner,  lie  marched  to  Naples,  and  being  joined  by  the 
barons,  he  found  little  or  no  difTiculty  in  getting  polfelTion 
of  the  liingdom.  I'hc  queen  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  fite 
was  imprifoned,  and  after  a few  nionlhs  was  put  to  death. 
This  event  occurred  in  1382,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her 
reign.  She  was  a woman  of  great  accomplifliincnts,  and 
poifeired  many  good  qualities,  though  fullied  by  early  dif- 
folutenefs.  She  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  men  ot  learn- 
ing. Uuiver.  Hift.  Bayle. 

Joan  of  Arc.  See  Auc\ 

Joan,  Pope  : a fhort  notice  mud  be  taken  of  this  charac- 
ter, as  being  frequently  referred  to,  though  it  is  now  gene- 
rally regarded  as  merely  fidlitious.  It  is  faid,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a woman  named  Joan,  born  at 
Mentz,  aad  who  had  received  an  e-tcellent  education,  con- 
ceiving a \iolent  paflion  for  a young  monk  named  Fulda, 
refolved  to  defert  her  family  and  friends  to  alTuine  the  male 
Iiabit,  rnd  gain  admittance  into  the  monallery.  The  plan 
fuccceted,  and  having  long  indulged  in  their  amours  un- 
didurbed  and  unfufpedted  ; they  eloped  together,  a-nd  tra- 
velled into  mod  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  availing  them- 
ielves  cf  every  opportunity  for  increafmg  their  knowledge, 
by  engaging  the  aliillance  of  the  bed  mailers  in  the  different 
cities  through  which  they  paffed.  On  the  death  of  her 
lover,  Joan  repaired  to  Rome,  Hill  in  the  drefs  of  a man  ; 
her  addrefs,  and  engaging  manners  raifed  her  into  notice  ; 
Ihe  commenced  the  duties  of  profedbr,  and  perfons  of  the 
highed  rank  and  mod  conlidcrable  talents  enlided  in  the 
number  of  her  difciples.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  pope 
Leo.  X.  in  835,  die  was  unanimoudy  eledled  his  fuccedor  to 
the  pontifical  throne.  So  prudently  did  die  condudl  herfelf, 
and  with  fo  much  ability  did  die  perform  the  duties  of  her 
Ration,  that  the  people  had  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 
on  their  choice-  At  length  die  contided  her  fecret  to  a 
domelUc  whom  die  took  to  her  bed,  the  confcquence  of 
which  was  her  pregnancy,  and  (he  was  taken  in  labour  at 
one  of  the  mod  folemn  procefiions,  delivered  of  a child  in 
the  dreet,  and  died  on  the  fpot.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  to 
perpetuate  the  m.emory  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  adventure, 
a datue  was  erehled  on  the  place  where  it  happened;  that 
in  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  the  pope  and  clergy  in  their 
fubfcqueiit  annual  procedions  from  the  Vatican  to  the  I.a- 
teran  liave  turned  off  from  that  dreet;  and  that  to  prevent  a 
fimilar  impofition,  a cudom  was  introduced  of  examining  each 
pope  previouily  to  his  coufecration,  in  order  to  afeertain  his 
fex.  Such  are  the  particulars  of  a (lory  that  feciiis  not  to 
have  been  called  in  quedien  till  the  time  of  Luther,  but 
which  the  bed  informed  hidoriims  ufually  abandon  as  iidi- 
tious.  “ Till  the  reformation,”  fays  Gibbon,  “ the  tale 
was  repeated  and  believed  without  od'ence,  and  Joan’s  female 
llatue  long  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna.  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned 
Protei'lants,  Blondcl  and  Baylc,  but  their  brethren  were 
fcandali/.ed  by  this  equitable  and  generous  criticifm.  Span- 
heim  and  L’ Enfant  attempted  to  fave  this  poor  engine  of 
coritrovcriy  ; and  even  Modieim  condefeends  to  cherifli  lome 
doubt  and  fufpicion.” 

Jo.t.N  o’Albkut,  queen  of  Navarre,  dau,;hter  of  Flenry 
d’ Albert,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  born  in  1528.  In 
1548,  die  married  Antony  cf  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendomc, 
by  whom  (he  had,  as  a third  fon,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  At  the  deceafe  of  her  father,  in 
I J53,  (lie  became  queen  of  Navarre,  and  her  hufbaud  took 
the  title  of  king.  They  were  both  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  retonhation,  and  would  probably  have  openly 
profeffed  it  had  they  not  feared  the  refentment  of  the  king 
of  France,  but  after  his  death  they  declared  their  converiion 
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toCalvinifm,  -of  which  Joan  was  ever  after  the  zea'wis  pro- 
testor. Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fickle  and  weak, 
renounced  his  new  faith,  and  was  a principal  commander  in 
the  civil  war  againff  the  Protellants,  in  which  he  lolt  his  life 
at  the  ficge  of  Rouen,  in  1362.  Joan  not  only  ellablifucd 
tlie  Protellant  religion  in  her  Rates,  but  abclillied  popery, 
and  feized  the  property  of  the  ecclefiaffics,  which  Rie  ap- 
jilied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy  and  the 
ichuols.  In  1368,  file  quitted  her  Rates  to  join  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  Proteilan’S,  and  at  Cognac  had  an  interview 
with  the  prince  of  Conde,  to  whom  flic  prefented  her  for, 
then  of  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  with  her  jewels,  as  devoted  to 
the  fervice  oi  the  caufe.  She  next  withdrew  to  Rochelle, 
whence  (he  wrote  a pathetic  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  dcfcribiiig  the  calamities  and  oppreflions  wliicli 
had  induced  the  ProleRants  to  take  up  arms.  She  died  in 
1572,  at  Paris,  whither  Rie  had  come  to  make  preparations 
fur  the  marriage  of  lier  fon  with  the  lifter  of  Charles  IX. 
Her  death  was  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifou,  though  the 
faifl  was  never  afeertained. 

JOAN  A,  in  Geography,  a town  on  tlie  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  wliich 
is  the  largelt  and  mod  navigable  along  this  coail.  It  is 
here  more  than  20  feet  deep,  and  about  200  feet  broad.  It 
flows  out  of  a large  inland  lake,  into  which  fevcral  fmali 
llreams  difeharge  themfelves,  and  falls  into  the  fea  about  four 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Rembang.  The  town  confills 
of  two  rows  of  houfes  built  along  the  rh-er,  about  a quarter 
of  a Dutch  mile  in  length.  The  fort  of  Joana  is  a redoubt, 
with  four  demi-baflioiis,  in  which  arc  the  rice  warehoufes, 
the  barracks  for  the  foldicry,  and  fome  buildings  which  ferve 
for  a kitchen  and  other  offices  for  the  refident.  The  emolu- 
ments of  this  rdidency  amount  tti  16,000  rix-dollars,  or 
about  3500/.  llerliiig.  This  town  yields  rice  and  timber,  a 
little  indigo  and  cotton. 

JOANNzl,  Joii.VNN.A,  or  Nitizuan,  one  of  the  Comora 
iflands,  about  30  miles  long  and  15  broad.  The  Abbe 
Rayiial  deferibes  this  ifland  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
Hills,  lie  fays,  that  are  ever  green,  and  valHes  that  are  al- 
ways gay,  every  where  prefent  a variety  of  delightful  land- 
feapes.  Thirty  thoufaiid  inhabitants,  dillributed  into  73 
villages,  (Iiare  its  pi-oduiftions.  They  fpeak  a corrupt  dialcOt 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  their  religion  is  a corrupt  kind 
ot  Mahometaiiifm  ; llieir  moral  principles  are  mere  relincd 
than  they  ufually  arc  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  Accullomed  to 
the  plain  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables,  tliey  are  averfe  from  la- 
bour. Among  perfons  of  diltimflion,  w ho  indidgc  themfelves 
in  eafe  and  indolence,  the  nails  of  the  lingers  are  fiiffcred  to 
grow  to  an  immoderate  Icnglli,  and  in  order  to  give  tliis  ef- 
fcift  of  negligence  the  appearance  of  beauty,  they  tin.e 
their  nail-  with  a yellow-  red,  wliich  they  obtain  fro.maflirub 
called  Alcanna,  which  lee.  Sir  WilHiani  Joius,  w ho  touched 
at  this  ifland,  in  his  voyage  to  India,  was  much  plcafed  with 
the  beautiful  fcetiery  which  its  verdant  hills  and  mountains, 
covered  with  elegant  p-alms  and  other  trees,  prefented  to  his 
view.  Me  particularly  mentions  the  town  of  Matfnmndo, 
dillinguiflicd  at  a diflance  by  the  tower  cf  the  principal 
molque,  and  another  fmall  tow  11  called  Bantar.i.  For  an  ac- 
count of  his  rambles  tlirough  part  of  the  ifland,  and  his  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitai.ts,  we  miift 
refer  to  his  “ Remarks”  on  this  ifland,  in  ilic  fccond  volume 
of  the  Afiatic  Refearclies  Other  voyagers  who  have 
vifited  this  ifland,  fay,  that  the  hills  arc  deep,  covered  with 
wood,  and  difficult  of  accefs,  and  that  tlie  vallies  exhibit  a few 
irregular  pl.uitations  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  original  natives, 
Rated  at  about  7000  in  number,  occupy  the  hills  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ifland;  and  they  are  generally  at  war  with  the 
Arabian  interlopers,  who  liave  eftabliflied  themfelves  by  con- 
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q'left  on  the  fca-coaft,  and  are  faicl  to  be  in  number  about  ^oco. 
Tliefe  latter  are  deferibed  as  pour  miferable  beings,  wlio, 
not  being  able  to  carry  on  any  extenlive  cnlti~ation,  on 
account  of  being  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  moun- 
taineer natives,  fid, fill:  chiefly  by  fupplying  the  Indian  fliips 
which  touch  lh''re  for  rcfri-fliment,  with  a few  cattle  and 
tropical  fruits.  Of  their  ability  to  accommodate  Grangers 
on  fhore,  thofe  who  lirtve  touched  at  the  ifland  fpeak  in  very 
degrading  terms,  as  their  huts  or  hovels  are  filthy  and  badly 
conltniiflcd.  Tlic  hnts  of  the  poorer  people  are  formed  of 
twigs,  interwoven  with  and  covered  by  a firong  coat  of 
grafs,  and  tlie  roof  is  protedlcd  by  a kind  of  mat,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoa  trees.  People  of  fuperior  rank  have 
lioufes  built  of  (lone,  cemented  with  tempered  clay.  The 
king,  as  he  is  called,  or  chief  of  the  ifland,  rtfides  about 
nine  miles  from  tlic  town  of  .Ioanna,  which  contains  about 
200  lioufes,  many  of  wliich  are  built  of  fione  and  occupied 
by  perfons  of  ]>rincipal  dillindlion  in  the  ifland  : but  they 
are  low  and  incommodious  ; tlie  jjalace  of  the  king  excepted, 
•which  is  high  and  fpacious.  This  chief  pofi'efl'cs  an  unlimited 
power  over  his  fuhjefls,  in  all  concerns,  religious  as  v/cll  as 
temporal  : he  feldom  vifits  the  town  except  on  the  arrival  of 
European  veffels,  when  lie  is  accompanied  by  a numerous 
equipage,  and  received  with  great  attention  and  refpeft  by  the 
commanders  of  the  fliips.  Every  captain  finds  it  his  intereft 
to  treat  liim  in  this  manner,  as  his  permifiion  muft  be  ob- 
tained before  any  traffic  can  be  opened  with  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  with  this  view  he  receives  a imall  prefent  of  European' 
raanufaftlircs.  The  principal  domeflic  animals  in  the  ifland 
are  cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs ; there  are  feveral  fpccies  of 
fowl,  and  dilTerent  kinds  of  game.  The  fea  abounds  with 
a variety  of  excellent  filb  ; and  particularly  with  a fort  of 
eletlrical  11(11,  feven  inches  long,  2^  inches  broad,  with  a 
long  projecting  mouth,  a head  of  a dark  bro'W'n  colour,  the 
Ixdly  of  fea-green,  the  fides  yellow,  and  the  fins  and  tail  of 
a fandy-grecn  ; the  body  interfperled  with  red,  green,  and 
white  fpots  ; the  eyes  large,  and  the  iris  red,  having  its 
outer  edges  tinged  with  yellow,  fea  coaft  is  wholly 

compofed  of  coral  rocks,  which  are  in  many  places  hollowed 
by  the  lea  ; and  in  thofe  cavities  feveral  of  the  eledtrical 
frfhes  were  fouiu!.  Sec  a dercription  and  drawing  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  35' 2.  'I'hc  natives  of  the  ifland  are,  in 
general,  tall,  robnfl,  and  well-made  ; the  women  are  inferior 
to  the  men  ; they  have  all  long  black  hair,  piercing  eyes,  and 
colour  between  olive  and  black.  People  of  lower  rank  have  no 
other  covering  befides  a piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins, 
atid  on  their  heads  a cap  of  any  fluff  which  they  can  pro- 
cure. ^’hofe'of  higher  rank  wear  a fhirt  with  large  fleevcs, 
hanging  down  upon  a pair  of  drawers  and  covering  a fluff 
wailicoat  ; thofe  of  Hill  higher  orders  wear  turbans  ; and 
they  generally  have  large  knives  attached  to  a belt,  which 
paffes  round  their  middle.  The  women  are  clothed  in  a kind 
of  jacket  and  petticoat,  with  a loofc  robe,  and  when  they 
go  abroad,  they  cover  the  face  with  a veil  : they  are  very 
attentive  to  ornaments  for  their  legs,  arms,  and  ears.  Tlicir 
cfiildrcn,  Iwth  m.ale  and  female,  arc  fufTcred  to  be  naked 
till  the  age  of  feven  or  eight  years.  The  inliabitants  in 
general  are  commended  for  their  fimplicity,  obliging  dif- 
polition,  and  hofpitality.  Polygamy  is  allowed  ; fo  that 
each  perfon  has  two  or  three  wives,  and  as  many  concubines 
as  he  can  maintain.  S,  lat.  12°  13'.  E.  long.  44"  15'. 

JO  AO,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coall  of  Brazil.  S.  lat. 

® 22'.  \V.  long.  4.6'  26'. 

Jo.AO  Fujladot  3 town  of  Brazil,  in  the  ifland  of  Marajo  j 
20  miles  8 S.W.  of  Engeiiho-real. 

JoAO  cie  Fvndo,  ?.t.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eflremadura  ; 
32  miles  N.E.  of  Tlmmar. 


•To  AO  de  Furtado,  Sf.,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  governmcBt 
of  Para,  on  the  Guanapu  ; 75  miles  S.W.  of  P.ira. 

Jo -VO  Martino,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat  10^ 
8'.  W.  long  42  54'. 

JoAO  dc  Monte,  Si.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Be'ra  ; T2  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Vifeii. 

.fo.U)  de  Nova,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique. S.  lat.  16^  38'.  E.  long.  40' 34'.  — Alfo,  two  fmall 
ifla'ids  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  9 30'.  E.  long.  gQ  14'. 

.lo.Ao  de  Pcfqueira,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  tlie  province 
of  Beira,  on  the  Duero  ; containing  two  parifh  churches, 
and  about  6co  inhabitants  ; near  it  is  a cataradl  on  the  Du- 
cro,  which  prevents  the  navigation  of  this  river;  21  miles 
E.S.E.  cf  Eamego.  N.  lat.  41-  i'.  W.  long.  7 i'. 

JoAO  de  Po,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  oT 
Beira  ; feven  miles  N.E.  of  Braganza  Nova. 

Jo.AO  del  Rey,  St.  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Menas  Geraes  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Villarica. 

JUAR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burfah’,, 
furrouiided  with  palifades  as  a defence  from  wild  bealts  ; i.o 
miles  S.  of  Kower. 

JOARTAM,  a town  and  kingdom  of  the  ifland  of  Java, 
in  tlie  N.E.  part  of  the  ifland. 

JOARYA,  afown  of  Bengal  ; miles  S.  of  Iflamabad. 

JOB,  or  the  Booh  of  Job,  a canonical  book  of  tlie  Old 
Tdlamcnt,  containing  the  narrative  of  a feries  of  misfortuncs,^. 
which  happened  to  a man,  vvhofe  name  was  Job,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  land  of  Uz,  fuppofedtobe  tliat  part  of  Arabia 
Pctrxa  which  is  called  Tdumasa,  as  a trial  of  his  virtue  and 
patience  ; together  with  the  conferences  he  had  with  his 
ernei  friends  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  misfortunes  ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  rcflored  to  eafe  and  happinefs.  This 
boo.k.  is  filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expref- 
lions,  which  conflitnte  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  .Tewifh  rabbins  pretend  that  this  relation  is 
altogether  a fiftion  ; others  think  it  a fimplc  narrative  of 
a matter  of  fact,  jull  as  it  liappencd  ; while  a tliird  clafs  of 
critics  own  the  ground-work  of  ttie  flory  to  be  true,  but' 
tl'.at  it  is  wrote  in  a poetical  ilrain,  and  decorated  'uiili  pe- 
culiar circiimflances,  to  render  the  narration  m.ore  profitable 
and' entertaining.  Others,  again,  fnppofe  that,  like  fome  of 
our  Saviour’s  parables,  it  is  a fabulous  narration  dcfigned  to 
convey  important  and  ufeful  fentiments  rcfpeciing  tlie  luper-- 
intending  providence  of  God,  in  a manner  more  forcible  and' 
impreffive  than  in  the  form  of  abftraft  rules  and  precepts. 

See  an  exprefs  differtation  on  the  book  of  Job,  in  the 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter’s  “ Divine  Legation  of  Ivlofes,”  vol.  ii.. 
'Phe  bifhop  is  of  opinion  that  lliis  book  is  a dramatic  poem, 
written  by  Ezra,  fome  time  between  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,,  and  their  thorough  fettle- 
meiit  in  tlieir  own  country,  and  adapted  to  the  circum fiances 
of  thele^timcs,  by  being  made  allegorical  as  well  as  dramatic  : 
thus*,  Job,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  areal  perfon,  that 
lived  a generation  or  two  before  Mofes,  is  dcfigned  to  per- 
fonate  the  jewifh  people;  his  three  friends  the  three  great 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geflicm,  who 
upon  their  return  from  captivity,  vexed  and  obflrutded  them 
in  rebuilding  their  city  and  temple  ; Job's  wife  was  intended 
by  the  poet  to  reprel'ent  the  idolatrous  wives  which  many  of 
the  Jews  had  taken,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  for  which  they 
are  reproved  by  the  prophet  Nehemiah. 

In  order  to  prove  the  compofition  of  this  book  to  be  dra- 
matic, the  learned  bifhop  alleges  its  flyle,  which,  excepting 
the  introduction  and  conclufion,  is  in  meafure  ; its  fentiments, 
which  are  delivered  not  only  in  verfe  but  in  a kind  of  poetry, 
animated  by  all  the  fublimity  of  figures  and  fioridiiefs  of 
dtfeription,  whence  he  concludes  the  whcle  to  be  a work  of 
imagination  ; and  tlie  whole  form  of  its  compofition.  The 
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bifliop'’s  proof  that  the  book  of  Joh  is  no  older  than  the  time 
of  Ezra,  refts  chiefly  upon  thefe  two  points,  viz.  his  notion 
of  an  equal  providence  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  and 
that  of  the  book’s  being  an  allegorical  dramatic  poem.  The 
former  point,  which  he  conceives  tO  have  been  the  grand 
queftion  difcufled  in  this  book,  could  be  no  queftion,  in  his 
opinion,  any  where  out  of  the  land  of  Judea  ; nor  there 
neither,  in  any  period  of  the  Jewiflr  nation,  either  before 
or  after  that  in  which  he  places  it.  The  queltion  he  fupjjofes 
to  be  this,  whether  God  adminiflers  his  government  over 
■men  here  with  an  equal  providence,  to  as  that  the  good  are 
always  profperous,  and  the  bad  unhappy  ; or  whether,  ou 
the  contrary,  there  be  not  fuch  apparent  inequalities,  as  that 
profperity  and  adverfity  often  happen  indifterently  to  good 
and  bad.  Job,  fays  our  author,  maintains  the  latter  part  of 
the  queftion,  and  his  three  friends  the  former.  They  argue 
thefe  points  through  the  whole  difpiite,  and  each  par:y  Pu'mly 
adheres  to  his  firft  opinion.  After  giving  fome  account  of 
the  diftrclTcd  condition  of  the  Jews  upon  their  return  from 
the  captivity,  he  thus  proceeds  ; “ Could  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  feafonable  and  necelfary  at  this  time  than  fuch  a 
work  as  the  book  of  Job  ? In  which,  on  a traditional  ftory 
of  great  fame  and  reputation  all  over  the  Eaft,  a good  man 
was  reprefented  as  afflicled  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue,  and  re - 
vvarded  for  liis  affliftions ; and  in  which  their  doubts  about 
God’s  providence  were  pioufly  refulved  into  his  almiglity 
power.  For  to  quiet  all  their  anxieties,  and  to  comfort 
tliem  under  their  prefent  diftreffes  was,  I fuppofe,  the  reafon 
of  one  of  their  prophets  compoftng  the  book  of  Job  at  this 
very  period.  But  if  fuch  was  the  end  of  writing  this  poetic 
ftory,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  every  thing  in  it  would  be 
fitted  to  the  circumftances  of  tliofe  times.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  without  making  the  poem  allegorical  as  well  as 
dramatic  ; that  is,  reprefenting  the  real  perfons  of  that  age 
under  the  perfons  of  the  drama.”  That  this  poem  is  wholly 
allegorical  the  biftiop  argues  from  the  divers  circumftances 
that  are  added  to  each  character,  which  can,  by  no  means, 
belong  to  the  perfons  reprefenting  ; and  therefore  otliv'rs  were 
meant  under  tiiofe  characters,  as  the  perfons  reprefented. 
This  ftatement  he  endeavours  to  juftify  and  confirm  by  ex- 
amining each  character,  in  its  reference  to  the  perfon  repre- 
fented, beginning  with  Job,  who  reprefents  the  Jewifli 
peop'e  ; and  proceeding  to  Ihew  how  his  wife  pourti-ayed  the 
idolatrous  wives  of  the  Jews,  and  how  his  three  friends  re- 
prefeiited  the  three  capital  enemies  of  the  Jews,  above-men- 
(ioned. 

The  next  perfon  in  this  allegorical  drama  is  the  devil  him- 
lelf,  or  Satan,  the  author  and  contriver  of  all  the  mdcliicf. 
This  aflault  of  Satan  upon  Job,  fays  tlie  biftiop,  was  that 
ivhich,  as  the  prophet  Zachariali  tells  us,  (chap.  ii.  vcr.  13. 
chap.  iii.  ver.  i,  &c.)  he  made,  at  this  time,  on  the  people  ; 
“ I'iic  only  difterence  is,  that,  in  the  propiiccy,  Joiliua,£hc 
liigh  prielt  Hands  for  the  people,  and  in  this  poem.  Job  ; in 
all  the  reft,  the  identity  is  fo  ftrongly  fupported,  that  this 
iingle  circumftance  is  alone  fuflicient  to  confirm  tlie  truth  of 
tiur  whole  reprefentation.” — “ The  flnding  of  Satan  in  the 
icene  is  a certain  proof  (fays  our  author)  that  the  work 
was  compofed  in  the  age  we  alTign  to  it.  This  evil  being 
was  little  known  to  the  people  till  about  this  time.”  Tlie 
iaft  perfon  in  this  allegorical  drama  is  Elihu  ; and  Elihii,  ac- 
jcordiiig  to  tlie  bifliop’s  ftatement,  was  Ezra,  or  the  lacred 
writer  hinifclf.  Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  learned 
billiop’s  hypothehs,  in  which,  it  muft  be  allowed,  he  lias 
ii'.anifelled  a conliderahle  degree  .of  ingenuity,  and,  as  we 
conceive,  no  fmall  difplay  of  fancy.  Tliis  liypothcfis^  has 
been  examined,  and  in  our  judgment,  latisfaCforily  refuted 
111  Mr.  Peters’  “ Critical  Diflertatioii  on  the  Book  of 
Job.’' 


Lc  Clcrc  fuppofes  that  the  book  of  Job,  which,  in  hi* 
opinion,  was  a hillory  treated  in  a poetical  manner,  or  a hif- 
tory  treated  in  the  form  of  a parable,  was  written  after  the 
Jews  w.?re  carried  into  Babylon,  and  urges,  in  proof  of  this, 
the  frequent  chaidaifins  that  occur  in  it. 

Tlie  learned  Grotius  apprehends  that  this  book  contains 
a true  hillory,  treated  in  a poetical  manner  ; and  he  was  pro- 
bably led  to  adopt  this  opinion  from  adverting  to  tlie  fiipcr- 
natural  and  lurprifing  incidents  that  occur  in  it  ; fuch  as  that 
of  the  foils  of  God  prefenting  thenifelves  before  .lehovah, 
and  the  divine  interpofition  at  the  conclufion.  But  as  he 
fuppofed  the  book  to  be  written  at  the  diftance  of  about 
a tluKiiand  years  from  the  date  of  the  fuhjecf  cf  which 
it  treats,  he  could  fcarcely  imagine  that  there  was  much 
of  true  hiftory  in  it.  Would  not  a conliderahle  di.fliculty 
in  fettling  the  time,  when  this  book  was  written,  be  ob- 
viated, by  fuppofing  that  the  iiitrodiuftory  part  in  the  two 
firft  ch.np'tcrs,  in  which  Satan  makes  fo  confpiciioiis  a figure, 
(and  perhaps  the  conclufion,  1 were  written  after  the  B.aby- 
lonini  captivity,  by  fome  writer,  Ezra  or  another  perfon  ; 
ior,  ns  bilhop  Wurbcirton  allows,  Satan  became  more  known 
among  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  ? Grotius 
farilier  hippofts,  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  poetical 
lii.ftory  happened  in  Arabia,  whiift  the  Hebrews  wandered 
in  the  delert  ; and  that  the  writer,  who  was  a Hebrew, 
lived  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  as  he  infers  from  that 
paflTage  in  his  prophecy,  where  Job  is  mentioned  ; but  after 
David  and  Solorncin,  Bom  whofe  writings,  as  he  conceives, 
fome  fentences  and  forms  of  fpecch  are  transferred  liither ; 
and  that  it  was  written  for  the  ufe  of  the  Edomites,  traii- 
fpormd  to  Babylon,  to  confirm  them  in  the  worftiip  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  teach  them  patience  in  adverfity. 

The  learned  writer  whofe  fentimcnls  we  are  now  detailing, 
acknowledges  that  there  is  no  mention  in  this  book  of  any 
law  but  fuch  as  was  traditional ; nor  of  any  point  of  hiftorv, 
befides  thofe  of  the  more  ancient  times,  viz.  before  the 
giving  of  the  Mofaic  law ; that  the  length  of  Job’s  life 
which  extended  to  200  years,  agrees  with  thofe  times ; 
and  that  though  the  writer  is  unknown,  it  appears  credi- 
ble from  a paiTagc  in  Ezekiel,  that  he  lived  before  the 
time  of  that  prophet.  David  and  Solomon  might  have  bor- 
rowed forms  of  fpecch  from  the  book  of  Job  ; which  is  no 
Ids  probable  than  the  fuppofition  of  Grotius  already  men- 
tioned ; and  if  the  book  was  written  before  the  time  of  Eze- 
ki.;l,  the  author  could  not  have  borrowed  from  D.niiiel,  Ezra, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrafts,  as  Grotius  feeiKS  to  intimate. 

Sdiultcns  aferibes  the  poetical,  or  dialogue  part  of  this 
book,  the  llyle  of  which,  he  fays,  has  all  the  marks  of  the 
molt  venerable  and  remote  antiquity,  to  Job  himfdf ; the 
reft  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  work  of  fome  Hebrew  collector. 
As  for  Le  Clerc’s  chaidaifins,  fucli  as  the  termination  in  for 
im,  in  the  plural,  he  fays  they  are  true  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  the  nioil  ancient  ftamp.  See  alfo  Grey’s  Job,  p.  12.  of 
the  preface.  Moftof  the  Jewifli  dodors  believe  that  Mofes 
was  the  writer  of  this  book  ; and  M.  Hiiet,  with  who.n 
profdTor  Michaelis  concurs,  fuppofes  that  it  was  written 
by  Mofes  in  his  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian  ; where  he  rc- 
fided  40  years.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  cither, 
written  by  him,  or  tranflated  by  him  from  the  original  Sy- 
riac, or  Arabic,  and  that  it  was  defigned  to  prepare  the 
Ifraelitcs  for  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  hardfliips 
of  their  future  peregrination.  All  thofe  learned  men,  who 
fuppofe  this  book  to  have  been  written  by  Mofes,  or  Elihu, 
as  IJghtfoot  imagines,  or  fome  perfon  near  the  time  of  Job, 
in  nit  of  courfe  be  perfuaded  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
itylc,  which  is  not  very  confiftent  with  this  remote  antiquity  ; 
and  that  the  phrafes  which  others  take  for  imitations  of  paf- 
fages  in  the  Pfalms  or  Proverbs,  Daniel  or  Ezra,  are  rather 
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originals  to  tliefe,  and  that  thefe  laft  are  really  the  imitations. 
It  is  certain,  whoever  was  the  autiior  of  this  book,  that  the 
ftyle  has  a mixture  of  tlie  Arabic.  And  thofe  who  have 
made  the  happicft  conjetlures  for  the  folution  of  difficulties 
and  tlie  explication  of  particular  paifajves,  have  been  more 
indebted  to  the  Arabic  than  to  tlie  Ciiahlee  ; fo  that  tlie 
language  in  which  it  was  written  might  have  been  fpoken  in 
Arabia  in  the  days  of  Job.  And  this  is  the  more  probable, 
if  tlie  fons  of  y\bra!iam  by  Keturah  (from  whona  Job  him- 
felf  is  fuppofed  to  be  defeended)  were  thofe  who  peopled 
this  part  of  the  world  ; for  then,  without  doubt,  they  carried 
the  language  of  Abraliam  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Peters  concurs  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  believe  this 
book  to  be  the  oldell  in  the  world  ; that  it  was  written,  pro- 
bably, by  Job  himfclf ; and  that  it  contains,  in  the  main,  a 
true  hiftory. 

The  eminently  learned  and  ingenious  critic,  bifliop 
LiOwth,  has  devoted  three  Icifliircs  of  his  “ Prseleftiones, 
See."  to  the  examination  of  the  book  of  Job.  The 
feene  of  this  book  is  laid  in  Idumcea  ; till*  hiilory  of  an  in- 
habitant of  that  country  is  the  bafiS  of  the  narrative  ; the 
characters  who  (peak  are  Idnmxans,  or  at  lealt  Arabians  of 
the  adjacent  country',  all  originally  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham. The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  although  the  author 
appears  to  be  an  Idiimxau  ; for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
all  the  pollcrity  of  Abraham,  Ifraelitcs,  Idumicans,  and 
Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  Keturah  or  Idimael, 
fpoke  for  a conlid. rahle  time  one  common  language.  Our 
leanicd  author,  difcarJing  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  aferihe 
this  book  to  Elihu,  proceeds  to  examine  the  claims  of 
Mofes,  to  whom  it  has  been  more  generally  aferibed.  This 
hypothefis  he  reprefents  as  very  futile,  fince  it  is  impoffible 
ti)  trace,  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  nightell  allufiou 
to  the  manners,  cudoms,  ceremonies,  or  hiilory  of  the 
Ifraclites.  The  llyle  of  Job  appears,  alfo,  to  be  materially 
different  from  the  poetical  Itylc  of  Mofes  ; being  much  more 
compact,  concife,  or  condenfed,  more  accurate  in  the  poeti- 
cal conformation  of  the  fentences.  He  therefore  avows 
lii-nfelf  inclined  to  favour  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  fuppofe 
, Job  himfelf,  a.-  fome  contemporary,  to  be  the  author  of  this 
poem,  which  is  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  facred  books,  as 
is  manifeil  from  ihe  fubjedt,  the  language,  the  general  cha- 
radler,  and  even  from  the  obfeurity  of  the  work.  The 
llyle  of  the  poem  favours  fo  much  of  the  antique,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  learned  prolate,  whoever  would  fuppofe 
it  written  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity  would  fall  little 
Ihort  of  the  error  of  Hardouin,  who  aferibed  the  golden 
verfes  of  Virgil,  Horace,  See.  to  the  “ iron  age"  of 
monkiffi  pedantry  and  ignorance. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  Job  lived,  the  length  of  his  life 
evinces  that  he  was  before  Mofes,  and  probably  contem- 
porary' with  the  patriarchs.  That  he  lived  at  a pcriod.prior 
to  the  pnmuilgation  of  the  law  is  very  probable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  facritice  which  he  inllitutes,  conformably  to 
the  command  of  God,  namely',  feven  oxen  and  feven  rams  ; 
a refpedl  being  paid  in  thofe  countries,  and  at  that  period, 
to  that  number,  from  the  traditional  accounts  which  were 
ffill  preferved  among  them  of  the  feven  days  of  creation. 
The  poem  is  f.ninded  in  fadl,  as  far  as  concerns  the  general 
fub'iedl  of  the  narrative ; though  the  whole  dialogue,  and 
probably  fome  other  parts,  have  partaken  largely  of  the  cm- 
hc’liflimenls  of  poetry  : but  this  has  not  by  any  means  ex- 
tended fo  far  as  to  convert  the  whole  into  an  allegory.  The 
exordium  and  conclufion,  indeed,  are  diltincl  from  the  poem 
ittelf,  and  Hand  in  the  place  of  an  argument  or  il'ull  ration  ; 
but  our  author  conceives,  that  they  are  coeval  with  tin* 
poetical  part,  and  the  work  of  the  fame  author,  bceauie 
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they  are  indifpenfibly'  neceffary  to  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  which  is  not  developed  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  confiders  the  fubjedt  of  the  poem  as  altogether 
fabnlous,  and  who  apprehends  that  it  is  more  inftrudtive  as 
a fable  than  it  poflibly  could  be  if  it  were  a true  hiilory, 
cannot  but  regard  the  exordium,  in  which  Satan  appears  as 
the  accufer  of  Job,  rather  in  the  light  of  a fable  than  of  a 
true  narrative.  It  is  fiirely'  incredible  that  fuel)  a converfa- 
tion  ever  took  place  between  tlie  Almighty  and  Satan,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  return  with  tieevs  from  the  tcrreflrial  regions. 
There  arc,  it  is  true,  fay's  the  learned  prelate,  phrales  ex-*'’ 
tant  in  the  e.xordium,  in  which  fome  critics  have  pretended 
to  difeover  the  hand  of  a later  writer ; but  he  is  not  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  which  they  produce.  The  prin- 
cipal ohjedl  held  forth  to  our  contemplation  in  this  pro- 
dudiion  is  the  example  of  a good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety, 
and  of  approved  integrity,  fiiddenly'  precipitated  from  the 
very'  fummit  of  profperity  into  the  loweft  depths  of  mifery 
and  ruin  ; who  having  been  firft  bereaved  of  his  wealthy  his 
poffeffions,  and  liis  children,  is  afterwards  afflidled  with  the 
moll  excruciating  anguidi  of  a loathfome  difeafe,  which  en- 
tirely covers  his  body.  He  fullains  all,  however,  wiih  the 
inildcil  fubmilTion,  and  the  moll  complete  refignation  to  the 
will  of  Providence.  “ In  all  this,"  fays  the  hitlorian,  “ Job 
linned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolilhly."  And  after  the 
fecond  trial,  “ In  all  this  did  not  Job  fin  with  his  lips.’’ 
File  author  of  the  hiilory  remarks  upon  this  circumllance  a 
fecond  time,  in  order  to  excite  the  obfervation  of  the  reader, 
and  to  render  him  more  attentive  to  what  follows,  which 
properly'  conllitutes  the  true  fuhiedl  of  the  poem  : namely, 
the  coiidudl  of  Job  with  refp.'dt  to  his  reverence  for  the  Al- 
niighty',  and  the  changes  which  accumulating  mifery  might 
produce  in  his  temper  and  beliaviour.  Accordingly'  we  lind 
that  another  Hill  more  exquilite  trial  of  his  jiatience  y'et 
awaits  him,  and  which  indeed,  as  the  writer  feems  to  inti- 
mate, he  fcarcely  appears  to  have  fiillained  with  equal  firm- 
nefs,  nam.ely',  the  unjuft  fufpicions,  the  bitter  reproaches, 
and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who  had  vifited 
him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  confolation.  Here  com- 
mences the  plot  or  adtion  of  the  poem  : for  when,  after  a 
long  fileiice  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks  forth  into 
paffionate  exclamations,  and  a vehement  execration  on  the 
day  of  his  birth  ; the  minds  of  his  friends  are  fuddeiily  exaf- 
perated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their  confolation, 
if  indeed  they  originally'  intended  any,  is  converted  into  con- 
tumely and  reproaches.  The  Hrll  of  thefe  three  fingular 
comforters  reproves  his  impatience  ; calls  in  queilion  his  in- 
tegrity, by  indiredtly  infmuating  that  God  does  not  inflidl 
fuch  ]nmifhments  upon  the  righteous  ; and  hnally'  admo- 
niflics  him,  that  the  chaftifement  of  God  is  not  to  be  defpifed. 
The  next  of  them,  not  lefs  intemperate  in  his  reproofs,  takes 
it  for  granted,  tliat  the  children  of  Job  had  onlv  received 
the  reward  due  to  their  offences  ; and  w ith  regard  to  him- 
felf, intimates,  that  if  he  be  innocent,  and  will  apply  with 
proper  humility  to  the  divine  mercy,  he  may'  be  rellored. 
The  third  upbraids  Ihm  with  arrogance,  with  vanitv,  and 
even  with  falfehood,  becaule  lie  has  prefumed  to  defend  him- 
felf agaiiill  the  mijull  accufations  of  his  companions  ; and 
exhorts  him  to  a founder  modu  of  rcafoning  and  a more  holy 
life.  They  all,  with  a manifeil,  though  indire6f  allufion  to 
Job,  difeourfe  very  copioufiy  concerning  the  divine  judg- 
ments which  are  always  openly'  difplayed  againfl  the  wicked, 
and  of  tile  certain  dellruclion  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to 
virtue  and  religion.  In  reply  to  tliis.  Job  enumerates  his 
lufferings,  and  complains  bitterly  of  tlie  inhumanity  of  his 
friends,  and  of  the  ieveritv  which  he  has  experienced  from 
tlie  liand  of  God  ; he  c«lh  tf'  witneis  both  God  and  man, 
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that  he  is  unjuftly  opprefied  ; he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak 
in  comparifon  with  God,  that  the  contention  is  confequently 
unequal,  and  that  be  liis  caufe  ever  fo  righteous  he  cannot 
iiopc  to  prevail.  He  expoftulates  with  God  himfelf  dlill 
more  veliemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that 
he  does  not  diferiminate  charafters,  but  equally  afflicts  the 
juil  and  the  iinjull.  The  expoftulutions  of  Job  ferve  only 
to  irritate  Hill  more  the  refenlment  of  his  pretended  friends  ; 
they  reproach  him  in  feverer  terms  with  pride,  impiety, 
pafiion,  and  madnefs  : they  repeat  the  fame  arguments  re- 
Ipedting  the  judiee  of  God,  tlie  punifflment  of  the  wicked, 
and  tlieir  certain  deftruction  after  a fliort  period  of  apparent 
profperity.  This  fentiment  they  conlidently  pronounce  to 
be  confirmed  both  by  their  experience  and  by  that  of  their 
fathers;  and  they  malicioufly  exaggerate  the  ungrateful 
topic,  by  the  molt  fpleudid  imagery  and  the  moft  forcible 
language.  On  the  part  of  Job,  the  general  fcope  of  the  ar- 
gument is  much  tlie  fame  as  before,  but  the  exprefiion  is 
confiderably  heightened  ; it  conliits  of  appeals  to  the  AI- 
mighty,  affeverations  of  his  own  innocence,  earneft  expof- 
tulations,  complaints  of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melan- 
choly refleitions  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  upon  his 
own  fevere  misfortunes,  ending  in  grief  and  defperation  : he 
affirms,  however,  that  he  places  his  ultimate  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  God ; and  the  more  vehemently  his  adverfaries 
urge,  that  the  wicked  only  are  objefts  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  obnoxious  to  punifhment,  fo  much  the  more  refolutely 
does  Job  afTert  their  perpetual  impunity,  profperity,  and 
happinefs  even  to  the  end  of  their  exiftence.  The  firfi  of 
his  opponents,  Eliphaz,  incenfed  by  this  affcrlion,  defeends 
direftly  to  open  crimination  and  contumely  ; he  accufes  the 
moll  upright  of  men  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  of  injuf- 
tice,  rapine,  and  oppreffion  ; inveighs  againft  him  as  an  im- 
pious pretender  to  virtue  and  religion,  and  with  a kind  of 
farcaftic  benevolence  exhorts  him  to  penitence.  Vehemently 
affefted  wiihthis  reproof,  Job,  in  a ftill  more  animated  and 
confident  drain,  appeals  to  th.e  tribunal  of  All-feeing  Juf- 
tice  ; and  wiihes  it  were  only  permitted  him  to  plead  his 
caufe  in  the  prefence  of  God  liimfelf.  He  complains  ftill 
more  intemperately  of  the  unequal  treatment  of  Providence  ; 
exults  in  his  own  integrity,  and  then  more  tenacioufly  main- 
tains his  former  opinion  concerning  the  impunity  of  the 
wicked.  To  this  another  of  the  triumvirate,  Bildnd,  replies, 
by  a mafterly,  though  concife,  differtation  on  the  majelly 
and  fandlity  of  the  Divine  Being,  indireftly  rebuking  the 
prefumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared  to  queftion  his  decrees. 
In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonltrates  himfelf  no  lefs  expert 
at  wielding  the  weapons  of  fiitire  and  ridicule,  than  thofe  of 
rcafon  and  argument  ; and  reverting  to  a more  ferious  tone, 
he  difpl.iys  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  God  more 
copioufly,  and  more  poetically  than  the  former  fpeaker. 
The  third  of  the  friends  making  no  return,  and  the  others 
remaining  filent,  Job  at  length  opens  the  true  fentiments  of 
his  heart  concerning  the  fate  of  the  wicked  ; he  allows  that 
their  profperity  is  unftable,  and  that  they  and  their  de- 
feendants  lhall  at  lall  experience  on  a fudden,  that  God  is 
the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  all  this,  however,  he  contends 
that  the  divine  counfels  do  not  admit  of  human  invefligation  ; 
but  that  the  chief  wifdom  of  man  coiififts  in  the  fear  of  God. 
He  beautifully  defcants  upon  his  former  profperity  ; and 
exhibits  a linking  contrail  between  it  and  his  prefent  afflic- 
tion and  debafement.  Laltly,  in  anfwer  to  the  crimination 
of  Ehphaz,  and  tlie  implications  of  the  others,  he  relates  the 
principal  trai:fa£lions  of  his  pall  life  ; he  allcrts  his  integrity 
as  difplayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  in  the  fight  of  God 
and  man  ; and  again  appeals  to  the  jultice  and  omiiifcience 
of  God  ill  atteUation  of  his  veracity. 


When  Job’s  three  friends  have  ceafed  to  difpute  with 
Job,  “ becaiife  he  feemeth  juft  in  his  own  eyes,”  that  is, 
becaufe  he  has  uniformly  contended,  that  there  was  no 
wickednefs  in  himfelf  which  could  call  down  the  heavy  ven- 
geance of  God;  Elihu  comes  forward  juftly  offended  with 
both  parties  ; with  Job,  becaufe  “ he  juftified  himfelf  in 
preference  to  God,”  that  is,  becaufe  he  defended  fo  vehe- 
mently the  jullice  of  his  ow'ii  caufe,  that  he  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  to  arraign  the  jiiftice  of  God  ; againft  the  three 
friends,  becaufe,  “ tlioiigli  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  Job, 
they  ceafed  not  to  condemn  him,’’  that  is,  they  concluded 
in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was  impious  ami  wicked,  while, 
neverlhelefs,  they  had  nothing  fpecilic  to  objeA  againft  liis 
afiertions  of  his  own  innocence,  or  upon  which  they  might 
fafely  ground  their  accufation. 

The  condudl  of  Elihu  evidently  correfponds  with  this  ftate 
of  the  controverfy  : he  profeffes,  after  a flight  prefatory 
mention  of  himfelf,  to  reafon  wirh  Job,  unbiaffed  equally 
by  favour  or  refentment.  He  therefore  reproves  Job  from 
his  own  moutli,  becaufe  he  had  attributed  too  much  to  him- 
fclf ; becaule  he  had  affirmed  himfelf  to  be  altogether  free 
from  guilt  and  depravity  ; becaufe  he  had  prefumed  to  con- 
tend with  God,  and  had  not  fcriipled  to  inlinuate  that  the 
Deity  was  hoftile  to  him.  He  aflerts,  that  it  is  not  ncccf- 
fary  for  God  to  explain  and  develope  his  counfels  to  men  ; 
that  he  neverthclels  takes  many  occafions  of  adinoniftiing 
them,  not  only  by  vifions  and  revelations,  but  even  by  the 
vilitations  of  his  Providence,  by  fending  calamities  and  dif- 
eales  upon  them,  to  reprefs  their  arrogance  and  reform  their 
obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  becaufe  he  had  pro- 
nounced himfelf  upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  adled 
inimically,  if  not  unjuftly  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  leis  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he 
objecls  to  Job,  that  from  the  miferies  of  the  good,  and  the 
prolperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falfely  and  perverfely  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
praClice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afflidlions  of  the  juft  continue,  it  is  becaufe  they  do  not 
place  a proper  confidence  in  God,  alk  relief  at  his  hands, 
patient'y  expeft  it,  nor  demean  themfelves  before  him  w'ith 
becoming  humility  and  fiibmiffion.  This  obfervation  alone, 
be  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a fufficient  reproof  of  the 
contumacy  of  Job,  and  a full  refutation  of  the  unjull  fuf- 
picions  of  his  friends.  Laftly,  he  explains  the  purpofes  of 
the  Deity  in  challening  men,  which  are  in  general  to  prove 
and  to  amend  them,  to  reprefs  their  arrogance,  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  jullice  upon  the  ob- 
llinate  and  rebellious,  and  of  (hewing  favour  to  the  humble 
and  obedient.  He  fuppofes  God  to  have  a£led  in  this  man- 
ner towards  Job  ; on  that  account  he  exhorts  him  to  humble 
himfelf  before  Ids  righteous  Judge,  to  beware  of  appearing 
obllinate  or  contumacious  in  his  fight,  and  of  rclapllng  into 
a repetition  of  his  fin.  He  intreats  him,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  divine  power  and  majefty,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
tain a proper  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  To  thefc  fre- 
quently intermitted  and  often  repeated  admonitions  of  Elihu, 
Job  makes  no  return. 

The  fpeech  of  Elihu  is  followed  by  the  addrefs  of  God 
himfelf : at  the  clofe  of  which.  Job  humbly  fubmits  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  acknowledges  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  “repents  in  dull  and  allies.” 

On  a due  confidcratioii  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  the 
principal  obje£l  of  the  poem  feems  to  be  this  third  and  lall 
tri  1 of  Job,  from  the  injullice  and  unkindiiefs  of  bis  ac- 
ciiling  friends.  The  confequence  of  which  is,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  contumacy  of  Job,  and 
afterwards  his  compofure,  fubmiffion,  and  penitence.  'I'lie 
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defign  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to  teach  men,  that  having 
a due  refpedl  to  ttie  con'uption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  inlinite  wifdom  and  majelly 
of  God,  they  are  to  rejeft  all  confidence  in  their  own 
Arength,  in  their  own  righteoufnefs,  and  to  prefcrre  on  all 
occalions  an  unwavering  and  unfullied  faith,  and  to  fubmit 
with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 

The  whole  hiftory  detailed  in  the  book  of  Job,  taken  to- 
gether, contains  an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its 
reward. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  poem  of 
Job  be  pofTefTed  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Greek 
drama  : and  after  contidering  a variety  of  circumftances,  he 
affirms  without  hefitation,  that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no 
plot  or  aAion  whatever,  not  even  of  the  moft  fin-.ple  kind: 
it  uniformly  exhibits  one  conftant  ftate  of  thing-!,  witl  out 
the  fmailelt  change  of  feature  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
and  contains  neany  a reprefentation  of  thofe  manners,  paf- 
fions,  and  fentiments,  which  might  actually  be  cxpedted  in 
fuch  a fituation.  The  very  nature  of  tlie  fubjedl  excludes 
even  the  poflibility  of  a piot  or  adtion.  Upon  the  vvho'e, 
our  author  concludes,  that  the  poem  of  Job  cannot  pro- 
perly be  brought  into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  Greek 
tragedies.  But  though  it  has  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  a 
pertett  drama,  our  author  does  not  wifli  to  derogate  fr'im 
its  merits.  That  cenfure  will  rather  apply  to  thofe  who, 
by  critioiing  it  according  to  foreign  and  improper  rules, 
would  make  that  coinpoiition  appear  lame  and  imperfedf, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  its  kind  moll  beautiful  and 
pcrfcCl.  If  indeed  the  extreme  antiquitv  of  this  poem,  the 
obfeurity  and  the  difficulty  that  necelfanly  enfue  from  tliat 
circumllance  be  conlidered  ; and  if  allowance  be  made  for 
the  total  want  of  plot  and  adtion,  we  fhal'  have  caufe  to 
wonder  at  tiie  elegance  and  interell  which  we  tind  in  its 
form,  condudl.  and  economy.  'I’he  arrangement  is  perfedtly 
regular,  and  every  part  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  end  and 
delign.  The  antiquary  or  the  critic,  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  drama  from  its  firll 
weak  and  imperfedl  efforts,  and  has  carefully  obferved 
its  tardy  progrefs  to  perfedlion,  will  fcarcely,  without 
aftoniihment,  contemplate  a poem  produced  fo  many  ages 
before,  fo  elegant  in  its  defign,  fo  regular  in  its  llrudlurc, 
fo  animated,  fo  affedling,  fo  near  to  the  true  dramatic 
model : while,  on  the  contrary,  the  united  wifdom  of 
Greece,  after  ages  of  ftudy,  was  not  able  to  produce  any 
thing  approaching  to  perfeftion  in  this  walk  of  poetry  be- 
fore the  time  of  .^fchylus.  But  however  this  be — whatever 
rank  may  be  affigned  to  Job,  in  a comparifon  with  the 
p'jets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  mull  at  leall  allow  the  merit 
of  art  and  metliod  ; amongll  the  Hebrew-:,  it  mull  certainly 
be  allowed,  in  this  refpcdl,  to  be  mirivalled.  It  is  of  little 
confequence  whether  it  be  efteemed  a didaclic  or  an  ethic,  a 
pathetic  cr  dramatic  poem ; only  let  it  be  affigned  a dillindl  and 
confpicuous  Itation  in  the  higbell  rank  of  the  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  moll  fplendid  examples,  fays  our  author,  of  every 
beauty  and  elegance  of  fentiment,  of  imagery,  and  of  dic- 
tion, meet  the  eye  of  the  attentive  reader  in  every  part  of 
the  poem.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
llyle  is  anfweralile  to  that  of  the  fuhjedl  ; its  force  and 
energy  to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  deferibes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry  in  cc<  nomy  and  arrangement,  fo  it  yields  to 
none  in  fulJimity  ot  llyle,  and  in  every  grace  and  excellence 
of  compofiiion.  Among  the  principal  of  thofe  may  be  ac- 
counted the  accurate  and  perfec.ly  poetical  conformation  of 
the  fentenccs,  which  is  indeed  generally  moll  obfcrvable  in 
the  moll  ancient  of  the  poetical  compofitions  of  the  He- 
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brews.  Here,  however,  as  is  natural  and  proper  in  a poem 
of  fo  great  length  and  fublimity,  the  writer’s  llcill  is  dif- 
played  in  the  proper  adjullment  of  the  period,  and  in  the 
accurate  dillribution  of  the  members,  ratlier  than  in  the 
anlithefis  of  words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  pa- 
rallelifms. 

“ The  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job,”  fays  Dr.  Blair,  is 
not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  facred  writings, 
but  is  fuperior  to  them  all,  except  thofe  of  Ilaiah  alone. 
As  Ifaiah  is  the  moil  fublime,  David  the  moll  plealing  and 
tender,  fo  Job  is  the  moll  delcriptive  of  all  the  infpired 
poets.  A pi  culi.'.r  glow  of  fancy,  and  llrength  of  deferip- 
tion,  charadlerize  this  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds 
fo  much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  faid,  not  to  deferibe, 
but  to  render  vifible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  Ii  llances  every 
where  occur  ; particularly  in  the  i8th  and  20th  cliapttrs, 
in  which  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked.”  Schultens 
and  Le  Clerc’s  Praef.  ad  Comment,  in  Job.  Lowth  de 
Sac.  Poef.  Prscledlioncs  32 — 34.  Gregory's  Tranf.  uith 
Michaelis's  Notes.  Peter’s  Crlt.  Differt.  Dupin.  Heath, 
Sr  ott,  and  Grey  on  Job.  Blair’s  Le6l.  vol.  iii.  Dr.  Stock, 
bifliop  of  Killala,  in  his  tranllation  and  notes,  coi.curs  with 
thofe  who  refer  this  book  to  a late  period  ; not  earlier  than 
the  Babylomfir  captivity. 

Job’s  Tears,  in  Botany  See  Coix. 

Job,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  near  which 
are  a celebrated  abbey,  and  an  old  caltle  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of 
Debreezin. 

JOBAK,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Gurry  Mun- 
de'ah  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Gurrah. 

JOBBER,  a perfon  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  fmall  pieces 
of  work. 

In  fome  llatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a perfon  who  buys  and 
fells  cattle  for  others.  See  Brokeb. 

JOBBING,  Stock,  denotes  the  praftice  of  trafficking 
in  the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  flock,  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  illegal  praAice  of  buying  and  felling  Hock  for  time,  or 
of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  rife  or  fall  of  any  par- 
ticular flock  for  a flipulated  time  ; whether  the  buyer  or  feller 
be  poffeffed  of  any  fuch  (lock  or  not.  See  Stoci!  Brokers. 

Jobbing,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  ufed  by  farmers  for  a 
petty  kind  of  buying  and  felling,  or  dealing  in  cattle,  or  any 
other  fort  of  farming-flock.  Men  of  this  kind  are  alfo  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  larger  dealers.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved, that  “ if  a midland  farmer  goes  to  a fair,  he  is 
afhamed  to  return  without  having  ‘ done  fome  bufinefs  he 
muft  either  buy  or  fell,  or  he  loi'es  his  credit  as  a market 
man.  Hence,  probably,  the  quantity  of  bufinefs  done  at 
the  midland  fairs,  compared  with  thofe  of  otlitr  diltriifts, 
where  one-third,  or  perhaps  half,  the  flock  is  frequently 
unfold,  is  very  confiderable,  while  here,  the  whole  fair  may 
be  faid  to  be  generally  transferred.” 

JO  BENT  Nails.  See  Nails. 

JOBERT,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a French  Jefuit,  diftin- 
guiflied  as  well  by  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  as  by  his 
pulpit  talents  and  eloquence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1637.  He  was  a teacher  of  the  feveral  branches  of  polite 
literature,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  ttalion  with  diftin- 
guifhed  ability.  He  died  in  171^,  leaving  behind  him  many 
works,  but  the  moll  important  was  an  elaborate  treatife  on 
“ Medals, ■’  which  w'as  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  izmio.,  in 
the  year  1692.  This  work  poffeffes  great  merit,  and  met 
with  a very  favourable  reception.  It  has  gone  through 
many  editions  at  Paris,  Amllerdam,  Lcipfic,  and  Nurem. 
burg.  The  moft  corredl  is  faid  to  be  that  of  Paris  in  1 739, 
w ith  additions  by  M.  Jofeph  Bimard  de  la  Baltic.  Moreri. 
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JOBIE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  at 
the  entrance  of  a great  bay  on  the  coalf  of  New  Guinea  ; no 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  6 to  20  broad.  S.  lat. 
1°  36'  to  2°.  E.  long.  135^  50’  to  137^  36'. 

JOCALLA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; 
9 miles  N.  of  Potch. 

.TOCHER,  CimiSTi.\N  Gottueb,  in  Biography,  dodor 
of  theology,  public  profeffor  of  hillory  at  Leijifie,  and  libra- 
rian to  the  academy,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1694.  Having 
received  the  elements  of  an  excellent  education  at  different 
fchools,  he  devoted  liimlelf  to  the  lludy  of  theology,  and  ob- 
tained his  degrees  at  Leipfic.  Pie  foon  became  a difciplc 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  was  the  firll  perfon  who  gave 
ledures  on  the  fyllem  of  Wolf.  He  foon  attraded  a nume- 
rous concourfe  of  pupils,  and  was  mod:  affiduous  in  his  inltruc- 
tions.  To  render  his  ledures  as  ufeful  as  poflible,  he  Ihidied 
inceffantly,  fo  as  to  injure  his  health.  In  1720  his  father 
died  in  diifrelfed  circumdances,  which  obliged  the  fon  to 
exert  all  his  powers  for  his  fupport  : he  became  the  editor 
of  the  German  “ Ada  Eruditorum,”  which  he  conduded 
with  great  fpirit  till  the  year  1739.  In  1730  he  was  ap- 
pointed profeffor  of  philofophy,  then  of  hidory,  and  in 
1742  he  olitained  the  office  of  librarian  to  tlie  univerfity. 
He  died  in  1758.  much  edeemed  as  a man  of  letters  and  a 
good  teacher.  Pie  poffeded  an  exteniive  knowledge  in  the 
various  branches  of  literature  and  Icicnce,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  bed  writcr.s  on  the  feveral  fubjeds.  His  principal 
work  was  “ A Compendims  Didionary  of  learned  Men,” 
arranged  alphabetically.  This  went  through  four  editions 
in  the  atitlior’s  life  time,  of  which  the  lad  was  extended  to 
four  volumes  quarto.  T\ :o  fupplemcntary  volumes,  which 
go  as  far  as  I,  have  been  dnee  publifhed  by  Adelung,  enti- 
tled “ A Continuation  of,  and  Supplement  to  .Tocher’s  Ge- 
neral Didionary  of  learned  Men.”  Gen.  Biog. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  horfes  ; the  perfon  who 
trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  fa!e. 

JOCKGRIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  I.,uwer  Rhine,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Rhine  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Landau. 

JCCKLET,  or  Yocklet,  a term  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
Kent  for  a little  farm  which  requires  but  one  yoke  of  oxen 
to  till  it. 

JOCKMOCKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
lapmark  of  Lulea  ; 90  miles  N.N.W.  of  I.ulea. 

JOCKO,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia  Satyrus. 

JOCRONS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
My  fore  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chitfeldroog. 

J OD  ELLE,  Stki’h en,  in  Biography,  an  e.irly  F rench  poet, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1532,  of  a family  of  fome  rank.  Pie  was 
a man  of  various  talents,  flcilled  in  the  ancient  languages, 
and  converfant  in  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tedure,  as  -.veil  as  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  arms ; but  his 
chief  excellence  was  in  poetry.  He  is  laid  to  have  made 
five  hundred  Latin  verfes  in  one  night.  He  was  the  lird 
perfon  who  introduced  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  ancient 
form  into  French  poetry.  His  Cleopatra  is  the  earliell  of 
French  tragedies,  and  was  aded  with  great  applaufe  before 
Henry  II.  and  all  the  great  men  of  France.  It  is  fimple  in 
its  plan,  and  provided  with  a perpetual  chorus  in  imitation 
of  the  ancier.t  llyl  . The  comedies  of  this  writer  are  faid 
to  be  fuperior  to  his  tragedies  ; he  was  undoubtedly  po- 
pular in  his  day,  but  was,  notwithdanding,  fudered  to  fall 
into  indigence,  to  which  his  carelefsnefs  and  love  of  pleafure 
contributed.  He  died  in  J573,  at  the  age  of  41,  and  upon 
his  death-bed  he  didated  a fonnet  to  Charles  IX.,  containing 
fevere  reproaches  for  defertinghim  in  neceffity.  His  works 
have  been  publilhed  colledively  at  Paris  and  Lyons. 
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.TODO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japau,  in  the  idand  of 
Niphon  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Meaco. 

JODOIGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrid  of  Nevelles  ; 
the  place  contains  2012,  and  the  canton  14,434,  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  165  kiliometres,  in  28  communes. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Tedament.  Joel  was  tlie  fon  of  Pethuel,  and  the  fecoiid 
of  the  twelve  led'er  prophets.  The  dyle  of  this  prophet  is 
elegant,  perfjiicuous,  copious,  and  fluent  ; he  is  alio  fub- 
lime,  animated,  and  energetic.  In  the  id  and  2d  chapters 
he  difplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  diews 
how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  ulc  of  metaphors,  allegories, 
and  comparifons.  Nor  is  the  connedion  of  the  matter  lefs 
clear  and  eminent  than  the  complexion  of  the  dyle.  But 
after  allowing  him  perfpicuity  both  in  language  and  arrange- 
ment, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  fometimes  great 
obfeurity  in  his  fubjed,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  prophecy.  About  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century, 
Herman  Von  dcr  Handt,  the  Hardouin  of  Germany,  at- 
tempted to  reduce  Joel’s  allegories,  as  he  calls  them,  to 
lambic  verfe.  Joel  upbraids  the  Ifraclites  for  their  idolatry, 
and  foretels  the  calamities  they  ffiould  fud'er  as  the  punifii- 
ment  of  that  fin  : but  he  endeavours  to  fupport  them  with 
the  comfort  that  their  miferies  fiiould  have  an  end  upon  their 
reformation  and  repentance.  Some  writers,  inferring  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  minor  prophets  lived  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copie.=,  con- 
clude that  Joel  propheded  before  Amos,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  Archbifliop  Uihe» 
makes  this  inference  from  Joel’s  foretelling  that  drought, 
ch.np.  i.  which  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  chap.  iv. 
7,  8,  9.  If  we  condder  the  main  dedgn  of  Joel’s  prophecy, 
we  fiiall  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  uttered  after  tlie 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ; for  he  directs  his  difcoiirfe  only 
to  Judah,  and  fpeaks  dillinttly  of  the  facridees  and  obla- 
tions that  were  daily  made  in  tlie  temple. 

Biihop  Newcome,  adopting  the  coiije<Rure  of  Drudins, 
fuppofes  that  I’.e  lived  under  the  long  reign  of  Manaffi  h, 
and  before  his  con vei  lion  ; that  is,  fome  time  from  697  to 
660  B.  C.  Low'th’s  Com.  Lowth's  Pra-1.  xxi.  New- 
come’s  Attempt  tow'ards  an  improved  Verlion,  See.  of  tlie 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 

.TOGHIS,  a feet  ot  heathen  religious  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  priv.ite  property  ; 
but  live  on  alms,  and  praCtifc  llrangc  feverities  on  them- 
felves. 

They  are  fubjeiff  to  a general,  v\ho  fends  them  from  one 
country  to  another  to  preach  : they  are,  properlv,  a kind 
of  penitent  pilgrims  ; and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a "branch  of 
the  ancient  Gyinnofcphilts. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  confecrated 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  invtend  to  live  feveral 
days  together  without  eating  or  drinking.  After  having 
gone  through  a courle  of  difciplinc  for  a certain  time,  they 
look  upon  themfelves  as  impeccable,  and  privileged  to  do 
any  thing  ; upon  which  they  give  a loofe  to  their  paffions, 
and  run  into  all  manner  of  debauchery. 

JOGHY-COOPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  A flam  ; 90 
miles  N.W.  of  Gerghonge. 

JOGUES,  or  Yooo.s,  certain  ages,  eras,  or  periods,  of 
extraordinary  length,  in  tne  chronology  of  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  four  in  number-  ; of  wh.ch  the  following  is  an  ac- 
count, extrafted  from  Halhed’s  Preface  to  the  Code  of 
Gentoo  Law’s,  p.  36. 

I.  The  Suttee  Jogtie  (or  age  of  purity),  is  faid  to  have 
lafted  three  million  two  hundred  ihoufaud  years  ; and  they 
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hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that  age  to  one 
hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  ftature  was  twenty-one 
cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one-third  of  mankind  was 
corrupted),  they  fuppofe  to  have  conlifted  of  two  million 
four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  men  lived  to  the  age 
of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  human  race 
became  depraved),  endured  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then  reduced  to  a thoufand 
years. 

4 The  Cnllce  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  corrupted, 
or  rather  Icll'encd,  for  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  Collee),  is 
the  prefent  era,  which  they  fuppofed  ordained  to  fubfill  four 
hundred  thoufand  years,  of  which  near  five  thoufand  are 
already  pad  ; and  the  life  of  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to 
one  hundred  years.  See  Hindoos. 

We  fiiall  here  fubjoin  Dr.  Robertfon’s  obfervations  on  the 
above  periods,  from  the  Notes  to  his  Hiitorical  Difquilition 
concerning  India. 

“ If  (fays  he,  p.  360.)  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of 
time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar,  or  even 
by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  itfelf,  or 
more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the  duration  of 
the  world;  founded  on  facred  and  infallible  authority.  From 
one  circtimftance,  however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived conceming  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  in- 
correft.  We  have,  as  far  as  I know,  only  five  original  ac- 
counts of  the  different  jogues,  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
firfl  is  given  by  M.  Rogers,  who  received  it  from  the  Brah- 
mins on  the  Coromandel  coad.  According  to  it,  the  Suttee 
Jogue  is  a period  of  one  million  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  years  ; the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two 
hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years  ; the  Dwapaar  Jogue 
is  eight  hundred  and  fixty-four  thoufand.  The  duration  of 
the  Collee  .logue  he  does  not  fpccity.  (Porte  Ouverte, 
p.  179.)  The  next  is  that  of  M Bernier,  who  receis’ed  it 
from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  According  to  him  the  du- 
ration of  the  Suttee  Jogue,  wastwo  million  five  hundred  thou- 
fand years  ; that  of  the  'Ifirtah  Jogue,  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  years  ; that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight 
hundred  and  fixty-four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the 
period  of  the  Collee  Jogue,  he  hkewife  is  filent.  (Voyages, 
tom.  ii.  p.  160.)  The  third  is  that  of  colonel  Dow  ; ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a period  of  fourteen 
million  of  years  ; the  J'irtah  Jogue  one  million  eighty  thou- 
fand ; the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two  thoufand  ; and  the 
Collee  Jogue  thirty-fix  thoufand  years.  (Hilt,  of  Hindolt. 
vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  account  is  that  of  M.  le  Gentil, 
who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coalt  ; 
and  as  his  information  was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India, 
and  derived  from  the  fame  fonree  with  that  of  M.  Rogers,  it 
agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  (Mem.  de  I’Academ. 
des  Sei'.nces,  pour  1772  tom.  ii.  parti,  p.  176.)  I'hc 
fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Halhcd,  which  has  been  already 
given.  From  this  difcrcpancy,  not  only  of  the  total  numbers, 
but  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  different  accounts,  it  is 
manifeft  that  our  information  concerning  Indian  chronology 
is  hitherto  as  uncertain  as  the  whole  fyllem  of  it  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  'i'o  me  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  when  we 
undertland  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which  the 
factitious  eras  or  jogues  of  the  Fliudoos  have  been  formed, 
we  may  be  more  able  to  reconcile  their  chronology  to 
the  true  mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on  the  authority 
o (the  Old  Ted  ament ; and  may  likewife  find  rcafon  to  con- 
clude, that  the  account  given  by  their  allronomers  of  the 
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fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Collee  Jogue,  is  not  eftablifiied  by  aitnal  obfervation,  but 
tlie  refult  of  a retrofpedtive  calculation.” 

JOHADINGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  33 
miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta. 

JOHAN,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarre,  on  the  Sarre,  communicating  by  a bridge  with 
Saarbruck. — Alfo,  threetowns  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Salzburg  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.. 
of  Salzburg. 

JOHAN-GEORGEN-STADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  ia 
the  circle  of  Erzgebnrg,  founded  in  1654  by  the  Protedant 
miners,  who  were  driven  from  Platten  in  Bohemia,  and  fo 
named  after  John  George  I.  The  corn,  cultivated  near  the 
town,  is  inconiidcrahle,  but  the  breed  of  cattle  is  good.  The 
men  are  employed  in  mining,  and  the  women  in  weaving  lace. 
Ores  of  tin  and  filver  have  been  formerly  found  near  tliis 
place.  Copper  ore,  cobalt,  emery,  and  other  minerals  are 
now  found  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Chemnitz.  N.  lat.  50"^  23'.  E. 
long.  1 2'’ 40'. 

.TOHANNES,  a fmall  iftand  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  dif- 
covered  in  1767.  N.  lat.  6^  50',  E.  long.  132'  18'. 

JOHANNESBERG,  or  Bicitoi-SBERO,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, famous  for  its  w’ine  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Mentz. 

JOHANNESBUP..G,  a towm  of  Prufila,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  near  the  Spirding  lake  ; 96  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Konigiberg.  N.  hit.  53°  22'.  E.  long.  22°  2'. 

JOHANNS,  St.,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 1 1 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Glaggnitz — Alfo,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Bava- 
rian  Waidhoven. 

JOHANSTHAL,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Prerau,  fituated  in  Silefia  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jagen- 
dorf. 

JOHN  the  B.\rTi.ST,  in  Scripture  Biography,  w'as  the 
fon  of  Zacharias,  a priell  cf  the  courfe  of  Abia,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  coulin  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour.  He 
was  announced  before  his  birth  to  Zacharias,  who  received 
infirudlions  to  call  him  John,  and  who  was  apprized  of  the 
high  and  honourable  character  which  he  was  to  fuftain,  a.s 
the  forerunner  of  the  Mefliah.  See  the  account  of  his  birth 
and  office  in  the  fr-ll  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gofpel.  Having 
withdrawn  himfelf  from  fociety,  in  order  to  prepare,  by  cx- 
ercifes  of  devotion,  and  Itricinefs  of  manners,  for  the  duties 
of  the  office  which  was  affigned  him,  he  W'as  called  to  com- 
m.cnce  his  miuiltry  when  he  w'as  about  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
and,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  he  quitted  his  folitude  in  a 
garment  of  can:el’s  hair,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  ablti- 
nence  and  felf-denial,  and  feverity  of  morals.  HiS;  commif- 
iion  was  to  proclaim  the  approaching  advent  and  kingdom  of 
the  Meffiali,  and  to  qualify  men,  by  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, for  becoming  partakers  of  the  bleffings  which  the  great 
teacher  and  faviour  w’as  empowered  to  beftow.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  prcacliing  was  fuch,  that  multitudes  reforted  to 
hear  him,  and  to  be  baptifed  by  him  in  the  w'aters  of  Jor- 
dan. His  reputation  wuis  fuch  among  the  people,  that  many 
began  to  debate  among  themfelves,  whether  he  w'as  not  the 
Meffiahi  and  when  tlie  Jewifli  Sanhedrim,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  fent  feribes  and  pharifees  from  Jerufalem  to  examine 
his  pretenfions,  John  thought  it  fufficient  honour  to  be  com- 
mifiioned  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mefliah,  and  therefore  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  he  was  not  the  Mefliah  himfelf.  At 
the  appointed  time  Jefus  came  to  him  from  Nazareth,  and 
after  feme  hefitation,  flrll  from  ignorance  of  his  perfon  and 
character,  and  afterwards,  from  humility  and  diffidence,  John 
performed  for  him  the  religious  rite  of  baptiini,  according 
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to  his  requeft.  As  foon  as  this  fervice  was  concluded,  John 
had  ample  evidence  prefented  to  him  of  the  dignity  and  real 
charafter  of  Jefus  ; for  a lambent  flame  tlefcended  upon  him 
with  a kind  of  hovering  dove-like  motion,  and  a voice 
from  heaven  accompanied  it,  proclaiming  “ This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleafed.”  John,  being  tho- 
roughly fatislied  that  Jefns  was  the  promifed  and  expefted 
Mefliah,  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  that  occurred 
of  announcing  him  to  the  multitude,  which  attended  his  mi- 
nidry,  under  this  charadfer.  The  dilciples  of  John  became 
jealous  of  tiic  incrcafing  fame  of  Jefus ; and  fearful  that  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  their  mafter  would  decline  : but 
John  corredlcd  their  milapprehenfions,  acknowledged  his  infe- 
riority to  Jei'us,  and  dire  ded  tlie  people  to  transfer  their  views 
and  regard  from  him,  who  was  merely  the  forerunner  of  the 
Mefliah  and  Saviour,  to  the  perfon  who  really  fuftained  this 
liigli  charadlier,  and  to  whom  thefe  honourable  appellations 
belonged.  In  the  courfe  of  John’s  minillry  his  fame  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
induced  him  to  fend  for  the  preacher  to  his  court ; for  fome 
time  his  inllrudfiou  and  counfel  feemed  to  imprefs  the  te- 
trarch’s  mind,  and  to  give  him  plcafure.  But  tlie  fidelity 
of  John  would  not  permit  Herod  to  form  an  inceftiious  con- 
ucdlion  witii  Heredias,  his  brother’s  wife,  without  feafonable 
animadverlioii  and  fevere  reproof.  The  tetrarch  refented 
tlie  faithful  reprehenfion  of  John,  and  committed  him  to 
prifon.  During  the  interval  of  his  confinement,  Herodias 
was  plotting  his  death  : but  Herod,  for  fome  time,  partly 
from  reverence  for  John,  and  partly  from  a dread  of  the 
peo  ,le,  who  believed  him  to  be  a prophet,  refilled  the  ma- 
chinations of  Herodias.  An  opportunity  at  length  occurred, 
upon  the  birth-day  of  Herod,  for  the  execution  of  the  cruel 
purpofe  which  tl.is  wicked  woman  had  formed  againft  John. 
Her  daughter,  by  her  former  hufband,  danced  before  the 
aflembly  that  was  convened  in  honour  of  his  nativity,  fo 
much  to  the  fatisfatlion  of  Herod,  that  he  promifed  with  an 
oath  to  grant  her  whatfoever  file  reque.fled,  even  though  it 
fli  uld  be  to  the  value  of  half  his  kingdom.  The  princels,  in- 
flru(£led  by  her  mother,  requelled  that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptifl  fliould  be  delivered  to  her  in  a charger,  or  large  difli. 
Herod  was  for  fome  time  relu£lant ; but  upon  her  perfillirig 
in  her  requcfl,  Herod  complied,  and  ordered  John  to  be  be- 
headed in  the  prifon.  The  death  of  John  the  Baptifl;  is 
mentioned  by  Jofephnsin  a paflage,  the  genuinenefs  of  which 
is  generally  admitted  by  learned  men.  A difpute  had  arifen 
between  Aretas,  king  of  Petnea,  the  father  of  his  firll  wife, 
whom  he  had  put  away  for  the  fake  of  Herodias,  which  was 
partly  owing  to  this  condudl,  and  partly  to  fome  difference 
tli.it  took  place  between  them  about  the  limits  of  their  re- 
fjiedlive  territories.  In  a conteft  between  them  Herod’s 
whole  army  was  defeated  ; and  this  defeat,  fays  Joiephus, 
was  con'idered  by  fome  of  tlie  Jews  as  a jiill  punifhment 
providentially  inflicled  on  Herod,  for  the  death  of  John, 
called  the  B iptill.  For  Herod,  continues  the  Jewifh  writer, 
had  kill:d  him  who  '.vas  a jiill  man,  and  liad  called  upon  the 
Jews  to  be  baptifed,  and  to  pradlife  virtue,  exercifiag  both 
jnllice  towards  men,  and  piety  towards  God  : for  lo  would 
baplifin  be  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  made  ufe  of  it,  not 
for  the  expiation  of  their  fins,  but  for  the  purity  of  the 
body  ; tlie  mind  being  firll  purified  by  righteoufuels.  And 
many  coming  to  him,  for  they  were  wonderfully  taken  with 
his  difeourfes,  Herod  was  feized  with  appreheiifions,  led,  by 
his  authority,  tliey  fliould  be  led  into  fedition  againil  him, 
for  they  feemed  capalile  of  unilortaking  any  thing  by  his  di- 
rection, Sec.  (Amiq.  1.  xviii  c 5.  § i,  2.)  It  has  been  laid 
by  fome  perfons,  that  this  paragraph  confradicls  our  evangc- 
lills ; for,  acurding  to  them,  it  was  at  the  folicitalioa  of  He- 


rodias and  her  daughter  that  John  was  beheaded.  But  here 
it  is  faid,  that  Herod  put  John  to  death  becaufe  he  feared 
that  he  might  be  the  caiifc  of  a fedition.  But  the  two  ac- 
counts are  by  no  means  inconfillent ; for  Herod  might  have 
apprehenfions  from  John’s  popularity,  and  be  difpofed,  on 
that  account,  to  take  him  off.  See  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  1 17.  The  feftival  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptifl;  was 
appointed  to  be  obferved  in  theChrillian  church  on  the  24th 
of  June  : the  date  of  the  firll  appointment  is  not  known  : 
but  that  it  is  to  be  placed  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, appears  from  the  fermons  of  St.  Auguftine,  adapted 
to  the  day. 

John  Bapttjl,  Hermits  of.  See  Hermits. 

John,  Saint,  an  apojlle  and  evangelijl,  was  the  fon  of  Ze- 
bedee,  a filherman,  of  the  town  of  Bethfaida,  on  the  fea  of 
Galilee,  the  younger  brother  of  James  the  cider,  (fee  Jame.s,) 
and  commonly  reckoned  the  youngell  of  all  Chrill’s  dif- 
ciples.  His  mother’s  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee,  though 
a filherman,  was  not  poor,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reafon 
to  imagine  that  his  children  w'crc  altogether  illiterate,  which 
fome  have  imagined  to  have  been  the  cafe,  from  a mifinter- 
pret.ition  of  Acfls,  iv.  13,  in  which  the  terms  xyfotmxaiot  and 
iiii'tei  denote  perfons  that  were  neither  doctors  nor  magi- 
ftrates,  but  men  of  private  ftations,  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  the  fchools  of  the  Rabbles.  (Grot,  in  loc.)  See 
Idiot.  They  were,  witlio ’t  doubt,  well  acquainted  with 
the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Tcllament  ; having  not  only  read 
them,  but  having  heard  them  publicly  read  and  explained  in 
the  fynagogues.  In  common  with  other  Jews,  they  enter- 
tained  the  expeclation  of  the  Melfi  ;h,  and  had  heard  John 
the  Baptifl  preach,  though  they  were  not  enlillcd  in  tlie 
number  of  his  difciples.  Before  John  was  called  to  be  an 
apoftle,  it  cannot  be  queflioned  that  he  had  feen  and  heard 
our  bleffcd  Lord,  and  had  been  wilnefs  of  fome  of  his  mi- 
racles, particularly  that  at  the  weddi.ig  of  Cana  in  Galilee, 
(See  John,  ii,  i ii.)  FI  is  call  to  attend  upon  Jefus  llatcdly 
is  related  Matt.  iv.  21,  22.  Mark,  i.  19,  20  Luke,  v.  i — 
10.  From  this  time  he  and  his  brother  James  were  the  con- 
llant  attendants  on  Chrifl  ; they  heard  his  difeourfes,  and 
faw  Ills  miracles  ; and  after  previous  inftrudlion,  both  public 
and  private,  they  were  honoured  with  a fcledlion  and  ap- 
poiiitinent  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  apollles.  What 
was  his  age  at  this  time,  his  hiftory  does  not  prccifely  afeer- 
tain.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  he  was  then  22  years  old  : 
others  conjedlure  that  he  was  about  25  or  26  ; and  others 
again  think,  that  he  was  about  tlie  fame  age  witli  our  Sa- 
viour. Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  apoltics 
of  Chrifl  were  much  under  the  age  of  30,  when  they  were 
appointed  to  this  important  office.  However  it  be,  John 
feems  to  have  been  the  youngell  of  the  twelve,  and  to  have 
been  dillinguiflied  by  a temper  fingularly  mild,  amiable,  and 
afteftionate.  He  was  eminently  the  obje£l  of  our  Lord’s 
regard  and  confidence,  and  admitted,  on  various  occafions, 
to  free  and  intimate  intercourfe  with  him  ; fo  that  he  was 
charadlerized  as  “ the  difciple  whom  Jefus  loved”  The 
evangelical  hiitory  recites  many  inftances  which  evince  the 
intimacy  that  fubfifled  between  him  and  his  mailer,  and  the 
high  opinion  which  our  bleffcd  Lord  entertained  of  his  dif- 
ptilition  and  charadler.  His  failings,  however,  did  not 
elcape  notice  ; and  he  was  reprehended  for  them  by  our 
l.ord,  Notwithllanding  his  affectionate  attachment  fi) 
Chrifl,  and  the  numerous  inllances  of  kind  and  condefeend- 
»ng  attention  with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apollles,  betrayed  a culpable  timidity  in 
forfaking  him  during  his  'all  confliifl  ; though  he  af'ci  wards 
recovered  his  lirmnefs,  and  attended  the  crucifixion  ; and, 
indeed,  he  feems  to  have  been  the  only  apoltle  who  thus  lia- 
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7.arded  his  own  fafcty.  On  this  occafion  he  was  diftinguiihed 
by  the  notice  of  his  mailer,  and  by  the  recommendation  of 
his  mother  to  the  future  proteftion  of  this  apollle.  He 
was  dlfo  a witnefs  of  the  circumilances  that  afcertained  our 
Lord's  death  and  burial.  After  his  refurreftion  John  was 
the  liril  who  entertained  the  belief  that  he  was  really  rifen 
from  the  dead.  On  fubfequent  occafioiis,  when  Jefus‘mani- 
fellcd  himfelf  to  his  difciples,  and  thus  evinced  the  reality  of 
his  refurre£lion,  John  was  one  of  the  number.  In  one  of 
thefe  interview?,  when  Peter,  having  received  information  of 
the  manner  of  his  own  death,  inquired  with  a reprehenfible 
curiofity  concerning  the  fate  of  John,  our  Lord  replied, 
“ what  if  he  tarry  till  I come,’’  thus  intimating  either  that 
he  would  furvive  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  or  that  his 
life  would  be  prolonged  till  it  %vas  terminated  in  the  courfe 
of  nature.  After  the  afcenfion  of  Chrill,  and  the  effufion 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecoll,  John  became  one  of 
the  chief  apodles  of  the  circumcifion>  and  exercifed  his 
minillry  at  and  about  Jerufalem,  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
fuccefs  related  in  the  book  of  Adis  : he  was  prefent  at 
the  council  of  this  city  held  in  the  year  49  or  50.  (See 
Adis,  XV.)  Until  this  time  he  probably  remained  in  the 
laiKl  of  Ifrael,  and  had  not  travelled  into  any  foreign 
countries.  During  his  Hay  in  Judea,  it  appears  that  he 
wrought  many  miracles.  From  the  book  of  Revelation 
(chap.  i.  9. ) we  learn,  that  St.  John  was  for  fome  time  in 
the  illand  of  Patmos,  where  he  was  favoured  with  vifions 
and  revelations.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  banillied 
thither  in  the  t |th  year  of  Domitian,  and  to  have  returned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nerva  ; fo  that  his  exile 
could  not  have  lalled  more  than  two  years,  or  perhaps  not 
above  a year.  From  ecclefiailical  hiftory  we  learn  that  he 
lived  to  a great  age,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
lie  refided  in  Alla,  particularly  at  Ephefus,  the  chief  city 
of  that  country.  His  fettlement  in  Afia  feems,  from  fe- 
veral  circumilances,  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  Judea,  in  the  year  66,  or  a 
Ihort  time  before,  when  probably  St.  Peter  and  Paul  had 
been  previoufly  crowned  with  martyrdom.  According  to 
Irenariis,  this  apollle  lived  in  Alia  till  the  time  of  Trajan, 
who  fucceeded  Nerva,  A D.  98.  From  other  accounts  it 
appears  that  he  died  at  Epliefus,  and  was  buried  near  that 
city,  about  68  years  after  our  Lord's  paflion.  Suppoling 
O'ur  Lord  to  have  been  crucified  in  the  year  32  of  the  vulgar 
era,  which  leems  to  have  been  Jerom’s  opinion  ; 68  years 
will  extend  to  the  year  100,  or  the  third  of  Trajan  ; at 
which  year  of  that  emperor  the  death  of  St.  John  is  placed 
by  Jerom  in  his  chronicle.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
is  not  incredible,  nor  unlikely,  that  he  was  about  100 
years  of  age.  Some  other  particulars  have  been  recorded 
concerning  this  apollle,  which  the  moll  impartial  critics 
have  reckoned  fabulous.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  going 
to  bathe  at  Ephefus,  and  perceiving  that  Cerinthus,  or,  as 
others  fay,  Ebion,  was  in  the  bath,  he  came  out  haftily 
without  bathing,  faying  to  thofe  that  were  with  him, 
“ Let  us  flee  hence,  left  the  bath  fliould  fall  while  Cerin- 
thus the  enemy  of  the  truth  is  within.”  It  is  alfo  fnid, 
that  by  order  of  the  emperor  Domitijn,  St.  .John  was 
call  into  a cauldron  ot  boiling  oil  at  Rome,  and  came  cut 
again  without  being  hurt.  The  following  account,  given  l y 
Jerom,  of  St.  John’.s  method  of  preaching  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  not  able  to  make  a long  difcoiirfe,  is 
more  worthy  of  credit.  “ The  blefled  apollle  John,  living 
at  Ivilicfns  to  extreme  old  age,  and  being  with  dilheuh  y 
c.irried  to  church  in  the  arms  of  the  dilciples,  and  being  un- 
abl  * to  make  a Umg  difconrfe  every  time  they  all'embled,  was 
wont  to  fay  nothing  but  this  : “ Little  children,  love  one 


another.”  At  length  the  difciples  and  brethren  who  at- 
tended, tired  with  hearing  fo  often  the  fame  thing,  faid,  “ Sir, 
why  do  you  always  fay  this  i”  who  then  made  this  anfwer, 
worthy  of  himfelf:  “ Becaufe,”  fays  he,  “ it  is  the  Lord’s 
command  ; and  if  that  alone  be  done,  it  is  fiifficie’:t.” 

The  writings  which  are  generally  afenbed  to  St.  John,  and 
received  as  his,  are  a gofpel,  three  epillles,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation. 

The  golpel  of  St.  John  has  been  univerfally  received  as 
genuine  ; and,  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  had  feen 
the  other  three  gofpels,  it  may  be  cciilidered  as  a kind 
of  fupplement  to  thefe,  containing  feveral  things  that  occur 
in  them,  and  many  others  which  they  have  omitted.  In  the 
account  ot  our  Saviour’s  perfecutioii,  death,  and  refiirrec- 
tion,  all  four  gofpels  coincide  in  many  particulars  ; though 
here  St.  John  lias  various  things  peculiar  to  himfelf.  In 
his  gofpel  many  things  recorded  by  the  other  evangelills 
arc  omitted.  He  has  given  us  no  account  ol  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  nor  of  his  baptiim  by  John.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  our  Saviour’s  temptation  in  the  wiklernefs  ; nor  of  the 
call,  or  names  of  the  12  apotUes  ; nor  of  their  million  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  life  ; nor  of  cur  Lord’s  parables,  or 
other  di'courfes  of  his,  recorded  by  them  ; nor  ot  our  Sa- 
viour’s joiirnies,  of  which  they  give  an  account  ; nor  of  any 
of  thok  predictions  relating  to  the  dcfolations  of  Jerufalem, 
which  are  found  in  the  gulpels  of  Matihew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  ; nor  has  he  repealed  any  miracles  recorded  by  them, 
excepting  only  that  of  the  niukiplicatioii  of  fmall  provilioii 
for  feeding  50CO,  with  the  extraordinary  circumllance.s  of 
the  return  to  Capernaum  from  the  country,  where  tliat 
miracle  had  been  wrought.  But  he  mentions  feveral  inci- 
dents whi^h  the  other  evangelifls  have  not  noticed.  St. 
John  gives  an  account  of  our  Lord’s  cleanling  the  temple, 
at  his  firll  pafibver,  when  he  went  to  Jeriilakm  ; but  all 
the  other  evangelills  give  a like  account  of  his  cleanfing 
the  temple  at  the  lall  pafTover.  Thefe  two  a6ls  are,  how- 
ever, dillercnt.  He  gives  an  account  cf  the  a6ls  of  Chrill 
before  tlic  imprilonment  of  John  the  Baptill  ; of  the  wedding 
at  Cana  ; of  Nicodemus;  ol  he  woman  of  Samaria;  of  the  cure 
of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth;  of  the  refurreilion  of  Laza- 
rus; of  the  indignation  of  Judas  at  t!ie  woman  who  anointed 
the  Lord  with  ointment ; of  the  Greeks  that  came  to  Jefus ; of 
Clinll  walhiiig  tlie  feet  ot  his  clifeipks ; and  of  the  confolatory 
inllrutlioiis,  which  he  delivered  to  liis  apoltles  previoufly  to 
his  death,  &c.  St.  John’s  gofpel  contains  alfo  more  plain  and 
frequent  alluratices  than  th.ofe  that  occur  in  the  other  gofpels, 
that  Jelus  is  not  only  a prophet  and  meirengcr  of  God,  but  the 
Chrill,  the  Son  ot  God,  or  that  great  prophet,  that  fhould 
come  into  the  world  ; referring,  as  many  fuppofc,  by  pecu- 
li.ir  expre.l  o s,  to  liis  pro-cxilteiit  dignii),  though  other* 
think  tiiele  exprellions  to  be  figuratiie. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  this  gofpel 
was  written.  St.  John,  according  to  Mill,  Fabricius,  and 
Le  C.erc,  wrote  his  goipelat  Eplieius,  after  liis  return  from 
tne  ille  of  Faimos,  A.D  97,  at  the  defire  of  the  Chriftiaiis 
of  Alia.  WeilU  in  uiought  that  this  gofpel  might  be  written 
about  the  year  32  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion.  Bafnage  and 
Lampe  fuppoleo  that  it  was  written  before  the  dellructioa 
ot  Jerufalem  ; Dr  Lardner  adopts  this  opinion,  and  alligns 
the  date  of  it  to  the  year  of  Chrill  C8.  This  period  brings 
it  nearer  to  that  ot  the  three  otlur  j. -fpels,  which  was  about 
the  year  64  or  65,  and  the  golpel  iiielf,  the  leading  deiign 
ot  wliicli  ..as  to  ihew  how  iiaxcnfable  the  Jews  were  in  not 
receiving  Jems  as  the  Chrill,  and  to  vindicate  the  providence 
ci  Gou  111  the  Calamities  already  befallen,  or  now  coming 
iqion  them,  was  luuable  to  the  circumilances  of  the  Jews 
at  this  period.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Lardner,  as  an  evi- 
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dence  that  it  was  one  great  defign  of  St.  John,  in  writing 
this  gofpel,  to  fhcw  the  unreafonablenefs  and  great  guilt 
of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  Jefus,  that  in  his  gofpel  are  infected 
more  inllances  of  their  attempts  upon  our  Lord’s  life  than 
in  the  other  gofpels.  Chryfoilom  was  of  opinion,  that  St. 
,Tohn  did  not  write  his  gofpel  till  after  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalcm.  John,  he  fays,  writes  not  any  of  the  things  that 
occur  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  left  it  fliould  be  thought  that  he  took 
an  advantage  from  the  event  : for  he  was  living  a good  while 
after  the  deftruftion  of  .Terufalem.  But  the  other  evan- 
gelifts,  who  died  before  the  deftruflion  of  Jerufalem,  and 
faw  none  of  thefe  things,  record  thefe  prediiftions.  But 
John,  if  he  wrote  at  the  time  above  fpecified,  viz.  when  the 
event  was  near,  might  omit  thefe  predictions,  as  they  were 
lufliciently  recorded  already,  and  as  it  is  not  his  manner  to 
repeat  what  had  been  related  before.  He  gives,  however, 
feveral  intimations  of  the  miferies  that  were  coming  upon 
the  Jewifli  people.  (Ch.  iii.  36.  iii.  18,  19.  viii.  12.  21.  24. 
ix.  39 — 41.  xii.  35,  36.)  Mr.  Whifton,  obferving  that  St. 
Join)  ufes  the  Roman  or  Julian  beginning  of  the  day  in  his 
gofpel,  and  reckons  the  hours  from  midnight  and  noon, 
urges  this  as  an  argument  for  the  gofpel  having  been  written 
after  the  dellnuftion  of  Jerufalcm,  and  the  period  of  the 
Jewidt  polity,  at  Ephefus,  a place  remote  from  Judea, 
and  under  the  Roman  government.  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  St.  John  does  not  compute  the  hours  of  the  day 
after  the  Roman,  but  rather  after  the  Jewifti  manner  ; and, 
•fii])pofmg  St.  John  to  have  ufed  the  Roman  method  of 
computation,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  wrote  after  the  de- 
llrucfion  of  Jerufalem,  &c.  As  the  gofpel  was  written  at 
Ephefus,  at  a dillance  from  Judea,  he  miglit,  if  he  thought 
jit,  have  ufed  the  Roman  way  of  reckoning,  efpecially  when 
the  period  of  the  Jewidi  commonwealth  was  near,  though 
not  quite  accom]>liftied.  The  late  date  of  the  gofpel  has 
been  alfo  argued,  from  what  fome  have  alleged,  to  have 
been  the  object  or  end  of  the  writer.  Accordingly,  many 
ancient  and  fome  modern  writers  fay,  that  this  gofpel  was 
written  with  a defign  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerin- 
thians,  Ebionites,  and  other  feCjs,  whicli  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  appeared  before  the  dellruddion  of  Jerufalem,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewifli  people.  But  Mr.  Lampe  and 
l)r.  Lardner  have  urged  feveral  reafons  to  fliew  that  St. 
John  did  not  write  again  ft  Cerinthus,  or  anv  other  heretics 
in  his  gofpel  ; and  that  it  was  written  before  the  rife  of 
thofe  herefies,  which  are  faid  to  be  confuted  by  it.  Lardner 
thinks  that  it  would  have  been  below  an  evangelift  to  write 
againft  heretics  in  the  hiftory  of  his  Lord  and  mafter ; 'and 
that  none  of  the  evangelills  have  entered  into  a particular 
account  of  things  after  our  Lord’s  afcenfion.  Nothing  of 
this  kind,  fays  this  writer,  occurs  in  the  reft  of  St.  John’s 
gofpel ; and,  therefore,  why'  fhould  we  imagine  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  in  the  introdudtion  ; the  defign  of  which  is  to 
jhew,  that  Jefus  came  and  acted  by  the  authority  of  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  God  and  fupremc  Lawgiver 
of  the  Jewifti  people.  Some  have  thought,  and  particularly 
Grotius,  that  St.  John  concluded  his  gofpel  with  tlie 
words,  which  are  at  the  end  of  tlie  20th  chapter  ; and  that 
which  is  in  the  21ft  chapter  was  added  after  St.  John’s 
death  by  the  church  of  Ephefus.  But  this  opinion  is  con- 
' tradifted  by  the  general,  or  even  univcrfal,  confent  of  mami- 
feripts  and  verfions  : to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  none 
of  the  ancient  Chriftian  writers  ever  made  a quellioii,  whe- 
ther this  chapter  was  compofed  by  St.  Jolin  or  another. 
Moreover,  the  llyle  is  St.  John’s.  Lardner’s  Suppl.  to  the 
Credibility,  or  Vv’orkS,  vol.  vi.  chap.  9. 

Befides  the  gofpel,  St.  John  wrote  three  epiftles,  which 
are  generally  received  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  The 


geniiinenefs  of  the  firll  epiftle  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
ever  quellioned.  It  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Ly’ons,  and  quoted  by  Papias.  The  firft  and  fccond 
epiftles  are  cited  by'  Irenseus,  and  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Origen  mentions  three  epiftles,  tboiigh  he 
fays  that  the  fecond  and  third  were  not  allowed  by  all  to 
be  genuine.  Dionyfiiis  of  Alexandria  receives  the  lirft 
cpiil'e,  calling  it  the  “ Catholic  cpiftlc,’’  and  he  mentions 
the  other  two  as  aferibed  to  St.  John.  The  i'lrft  epiille  was 
I'eceived  by  Cyprian,  and  probably  the  other  two.  The 
fecond  epiftle  is  quoted  by'  Alexander,  biftiop  of  Alexan- 
dria. Eufebius  fays,  “ that  belides  the  gofpel,  his  nrft 
epiftle  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by  tliofe  of  the  prefeiit 
time,  and  by'  the  ancients  ; but  the  other  two  are  contra- 
didted,”  /.  e.  doubted  of  by  fome.  All  the  three  epiftles 
were  received  by'  Athanafius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  by' 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  by  Epiplianius.  All  three 
were  received  by'  Jerom  ; and  the  two  lalt  were  doubted  of 
by  fome  in  his  time.  All  three  were  received  by  Rufuuis, 
by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  by  ^iugulline,  and  by 
a'l  thofe  authors  who  received  the  fame  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament  with  oOr’s.  All  three  are  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  and  alfo  in  the  catalogues  of  Gregory  Nazian/en 
and  of  Amphilochius.  The  Syrian  churches,  however, 
received  oidy  one  ; nor  were  any  more  received  by  Cln  yfof- 
tom.  Upon  the  whole  we  may'  obferve,  that  one  epiftle 
was  received  by  ali  as  certainly  genuine  ; and  it  is"  net  of 
any  importance  to  contend  about  the  other  two,  as  they 
are  fo  very  ftiort,  and  refemhle  the  lirft  in  feiitiment,  phrafe, 
and  manner  of  writing.  The  fecond  epiftle  confifts  of  only 
thirteen  of  our  verfes  ; and  of  thefe  eight  may'  be  found  in 
the  i'irft,  either  in  fenfe  or  exprclUon,  Sec  C.vxox. 

As  to  the  time  when  thefe  epiftles  were  written,  critics  and 
commentators  have  entertained  difierent  opinions.  Grotiins, 
Hamm..nd,  and  Whitby,  fuppofe  the  firll  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  dellrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  former  thinks 
the  place  of  writing  it  was  Patinos.  Dr.  Benfon  inclines' 
to  date  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  68.  Mill  and  Le 
Clerc  refer  it  to  the  year  91  or  92  ; Bafnage  to  the  year 
98,  and  Baronins  to  99.  Bcaufobre  and  Leiifaiit  refer  it  to 
the  end  of  the  lifft  century,  when  the  apollle  was  far  advanced 
in  age.  Whiilon  thought  that  this,  and  the  two  other 
epiftles  of  St.  Jolin,  were  written  not  long  after  each  other, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  82  or  83.  I.ampe  fuppofes  the 
firft  epiftle  to  have  been  written  after  the  Jevvifti  war,  before 
St.  John’s  exile  in  Patmos,  and,  probably,  fome  coiifidcr- 
able  time  before  it  : fo  that  he  nearly  agrees  about  the  time 
of  the  epiftle  with  Whifton.  Dr.  Lardner,  confidering  that 
there  arc  no  expreflions  in  the  epiftle  declaring  the  time  of 
it,  or  clearly'  referring  to  the  calamities  attending  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Jewifti  Hate,  thinks  it  jirobable,  that  it  was  not 
written  till  a good  while  after  that  event,  about  the  y’car 
of  Chrift  80,  or  later.  Some  have  thought  that  the  firft 
epiftle  was  written  to  .Tewifti  believers  in  Parthia  ; and 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  addrefted  to  the  Jewifti 
Chriftians  in  Judea  and  Galilee.  Others  think  it  more  pro- 
bable- that  it  was  diredled  to  all  believers,  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews  ; though  Jewifh  believers  are  efpecially  re- 
garded. The  fecond  epiftle  isinferibed  “ 'i’he  elder  to  the 
elcdt  lady,  and  her  children.”  By  the  “cledliady”  fome 
have  undcrllood  the  Cliriftian  church  in  general,  and 
others  imderlland  the  appellation  as  dcligned  to  exprefs 
fome  particular  church.  Others  again  have  fuppofed,  that 
it  was  addrefted  to  a female  of  the  name  of  “ Elecla,’’  or 
“ EclcHa  and  fome  have  rendered  the  infeription  “ to 
tiie  eledl  Ky'ria.”  Others  again  underftand  the  inicriptioii 
agreeably  to  our  ou  n tranilation  ; and  this  has  been  the 
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common  opinion,  fupported  by  the  anthorlties  of  Beza, 
Mill,  Wolfius,  Wall,  X,e  Clerc,  and  others. 

The  third  epiftle  of  St.  John  is  infcribed,  “ The  elder  to 
the  beloved  Gains.”  There  were  two  perfons  of  this  name, 
mentioned  in  the  Adis  (xix.  29.),  and  in  St.  Paul's  cpiftles 
(i  Cor.  i.  14.  Rom.  xvi.  23.)  He  feems  to  have  been  an 
eminent  Chriftian,  who  lived  in  fome  city  of  Afia,  not  far 
from  Ephefus,  where  St.  John  chiefly  refided,  after  liis 
leaving  Judea.  Concerning  the  cafe  to  which  St.  John  re- 
fers in  this  epifUe,  there  have  been  various  fentiments  of 
learned  men.  Grotius  fuppofed  that  the  ftrangers  here 
fpoken  of  were  believing  Jews,  whom  Diotrephes,  a gen- 
tile, and  bifhop  of  Pergamos,  would  not  receive,  becaufe 
they  were  Jews,  or  becaufe  they  were  for  blending  the  rites 
of  the  law  with  Chrillianity.  Others  think,  that  Diotrephes 
was  a Jew,  and  zealous  for  the  law,  and  that  he  would  not 
admit  thefe  ftrangers,  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
becaufe  they  did  not  conlent  to  the  obfervance  of  the  rites 
■and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Mofes.  Learned  men  have 
lately  been  of  opinion  that  St.  John  here  fpeaks  of  fome, 
particularly  Jews,  who  had  gone  cut  into  the  world,  to 
'propagate  the  Cliridian  religion,  vvithoift  receiving  any  pe- 
cuniary rccompence  from  thofe  whom  they  had  converted  to 
the  Chriilian  faith  : and  they  think,  that  Caius  or  Gains  is 
commended  by  St.  John  for  encouraging  fuch  teachers, 

. whilll  lie  blamed  Diotrephes  for  not  receiving  and  helping 
them.  But  this  opinion  is  rejedled  by  Lardner  as  un- 
founded, and  he  fees  nothing  that  fhould  lead  us  to  think 
preachers  here  fpoken  of,  but  only  llrangers  in  w'ant. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Diotrephes  excommunicated,  or 
call  out  of  the  church,  the  “ brethren,”  members  of  it, 
who  were  for  receiving  thefe  llrangers.  Others  fuppofe 
that  the  porfons,  whom  Diotrephes  call  out  of  the 
church  were  thefe  llrangers,  not  members  of  the  church. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  Diotrephes  had  the  difpofal  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  church  ; and  that  he  oppofed  the  diflribution 
of  the  common  flock  to  thefe  llrangers,  partly  Jews  and 
partly  Gentiles',  who  needed  relief,  and  difeouraged  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  afiifl  them  out  of  their  own  property. 
Concerning  the  time  of  writing  thefe  two  epiltles,  no- 
thing can  be  faid  with  certainty.  Mill  places  them  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  lirll,  in  91  or  92.  Whiflon  fup- 
pofes,  that  all  three  were  written  about  the  year  82  or  83. 
Dr.  I.ardner  conceives,  that  St.John  was  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  that  he  had  refided  a good  while  in 
Afia,  before  he  wrote  any  of  thefe  epillles.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes, that  thefe  two  were  not  written  fooner  than  the  lirll; 
and  if  the  firll  was  written  about  the  year  80,  thefe.  two 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
80  and  90.  See  Epistlk.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ri.  chap. 

20. 

The  book  of  Revelation  has  been  alfo  aferibed  to  St. 
John.  See  Rev'elatiok. 

John,  St,,  Chrijl'ians  of.  See  CimiSTi.tx,s. 

JoJiN,  furnamed  Mark.  See  M.viik. 

John  I.  emperor  of  the  Eafl,  furnamed  Ziml/ccs,  was  an 
Armenian  noble,  who  ferved  with  dillindlion  in  the  armies  of 
Romanus  the  younger.  After  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
he  affilled  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  his  elevation  to  the  empire 
and  his  marriage  of  the  imperial  widow,  Theophano.  Zi- 
mifees  became  an  objedl  of  fufpicion  to  Nicephorus,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  poll  of  general  of  the  Eall,  in  which  he 
had  been  generally  viclorious,  and  banilhed  him  from  court. 

The  hero  was  relolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  indignities  in- 
flicled  on  him,  and  having  infimiated  himfelf  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  emprefs,  he  contrived  a plot  to  take  away  her 
hulband’s  life,  'i'he  plan  tucceeded,  Nicephorus  was  flain, 
Voi,.  XIX. 
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and  John  W'as  immediately  declared  emperor,  A.D.  069. 
Before  the  patriarch  would  confecrate  him  he  was  told  he 
mull,  by  public  penance,  expiate  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  John  threw  the  blame  of  the  deed  on  his  com- 
panions, and  readily  agreed  to  feparate  himfelf  from  them. 
Theophano  parted  in  a paroxyfm  of  rage,  and  was  imme- 
diately Ihut  up  in  a monallery  of  Armenia.  The  reign  of 
John  was  chiefly  fpent  in  military  tranfa£lions,  in  which  his 
valour  and  good  fortune  were  equally  confpicuous.  He  ob- 
tained many  vidlorics  over  the  Rufiiaus,  Bulgarians,  and  Sa- 
racens ; and  is  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  afacrifice  to  the  eunuch 
Bafil,  whom  he  had  offended,  after  a reign  of  fix  year;. 
John  Zimifees,  though  arriving  at  the  crown  by  an  aid;  of 
treafon,  wore  it  with  glorv,  and  leemed  to  merit  it  bv  his 
public  and  private  virtues.  His  piety  is  extolled  by  writers 
of  the  time,  and  he  is  recorded  as  tlie  lirll  emperor  w h'j 
caufed  the  effigy  of  Chrill  to  be  llampcd  upon  the  coin,  with 
the  legend,  “Jefus  Chrill,  the  King  of  Kings.’’ 

John  II.  emperor  of  the  Eall,  was  born  in  1088,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  his  fatlier  Alexius  in  1118.  Soon  after  liis  accelTion 
a confpiracy  was  excited  againil  liim  by  his  filler,  the  ce- 
lebrated Anna  Comnena,  to  depofe  him  in  favour  of  her 
hufband  Bryennius.  The  confpiracy  was  difeovered  in  time 
to  prevent  the  evils  that  would  otherwife  l.ave  ivfultcd  from 
it.  This  w'as  the  only  domellic  trouble  by  which  his  reign 
was  dillurbed,  and  he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  able, 
during  an  adminillration  of  twenty-live  years,  to  banifli  ca- 
pital puniihments  from  the  whole  empire,  not  excepting  the 
cafe  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  engaged  with  his  filler  to 
take  away  his  life.  Againil  the  public  enemies  of  hi.s 
country  he  was  adtive  and  fuccefsful,  and  he  entertained 
the  ambitious  projedl  of  extending  the  eallern  empiie  to 
its  former  limits,  and  recovering  Antioch  from  t!ie  domi- 
nion of  the  Latins.  He  not  only  planned  tlie  enterprize 
but  adlually  fet  out  on  the  bufinefs,  accompanied  by  his  two 
fons.  Thefe  were  carried  off  by  a premature  death,  and  he 
himfelf  died  Ihortly  after,  in  1143,  of  a wound  from  one  of 
his  own  poifoned  arrows.  He  was  called  the  “ Handfome,” 
an  appellation  which  has  been  thought  to  have  been  applied 
ironically  : but  whatever  the  qualities  ©f  his  body  were, 
his  foul  was  formed  in  the  mould  of  moral  beauty,  and  few 
pofleffors  of  a throne  have  graced  it  with  purer  manners 
and  more  humane  principles. 

John  III.,  Ducas,  furnamed  Vataces,  emperor  of  the 
Eall,  was  born  in  1193,  and  fucceeded,  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lalcaris,  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  that  prince.  Conilantinople,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire,  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  IkuiJs  of 
the  Latins,  as  was  likewife  a confidcrable  part  of  the  em- 
pire. John,  however,  was  a prince  of  great  virtue,  and 
recovered  all  the  other  pLees  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Latins,  and  reduced  under  his  dominion  the  European  terri- 
tories almoil  to  the  gates  of  Conilantinople,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  LeiTer  Afia.  He  fought  and  gained  many  bat- 
tles, defeating  the  Scythians,  Tartars,  and.  Bulgarians,  and 
extended  his  empire  on  all  lidcs.  Wliile  I'.e  was  thus  dif- 
tinguillied  iu  war,  he  was  equally  illuflrious  in  the  internal 
adminillration  of  his  affairs,  by  which  he  rellored  profperity 
to  th.e  haralTed  fubjecls  of  the  eallern  empire.  He  encou- 
raged agriculture,  and  the  ufeful  arts,  and  promoted  fim- 
plicity  and  regularity  of  manners.  He  died  in  125S,  after 
a glorious  reign  of  33  years. 

John  IV.,  L.asc.auis,  fon  of  Theodore  the  younger, 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  1259,  at'ihc  age  of  fix  years,  but 
ere  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  a fingle  year,  he  was  deprived' 
of  his  eyes,  and  ionprifoned  for  life,  by  the  defpot  Michael 
Ralaxiloffus. 
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JotiN  V.,  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  dc- 
feended  from  the  Paladins  of  France,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal confidants  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  at  the  time 
of  his  revolt  from  his  grandfather,  and  a£ted  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  fervice  of  the  young  prince,  in  whofe  reign 
he  held  the  office  of  great  domeftic,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
ruled  both  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  At  the  death  of 
Andronicus  in  1341,  Cantacuzenus  was  left  guardian  to 
the  eldeil  of  his  fons,  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  was 
made  regent  of  the  empire.  His  adminiftration  was  dif- 
turbed  by  the  ambition  of  the  great  duke  Apocaucus,  who 
encouraged  the  emprefs  dowager  to  affert  a maternal  right 
to  the  tutelage  of  her  fon,  and  by  the  patriarch  John,  who 
laid  claim  himfelf  to  the  office  of  guardian.  In  felf- 
defeiice,  therefore,  Cantacuzenus  caufed  himfelf  to  be  made 
emperor  in  1342,  which  produced  a civil  war,  in  which  he 
was,  at  firft,  fo  far  unfuccefsful,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  country  and  take  refuge  in  Servia.  After  a feries 
of  misfortunes  he  was  at  length,  in  1347,  received  as  a 
conqueror  into  Conllantinople.  He  now  affbeiated  himfelf 
■with  his  ward  in  the  empire,  but  the  union  was  foon  inter- 
rupted by  inteftine  divifions,  which,  in  1355,  he  put  an  end 
to  by  a voluntary  abdication,  when  he  took  the  religious 
habit  in  a monaffery  of  mount  Athos.  Here  he  employed 
himfelf  in  compofing  a hillory  of  the  tranfaftions  to  which 
he  had  been  witnefs  ; and  this  work,  comprifing  a period 
of  forty  years,  from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Androni- 
cus to  his  own  abdication,  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  pro- 
duflions  of  the  modern  Greeks.  He  likewife  engaged  in  a 
religions  controvefy,  and  compofed  four  books  againll  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans.  This  work  was  publiffied  at  Bafil 
in  1543  ; and  of  his  Hillory  there  is  a Louvre  edition  in 
three  volumes,  fob  1655.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  141 1 ; 
a letter  to  him  from  pope  Gregory  XL,  in  1375,  is  dill 
extant.  Thefe  are  the  only  emperors  of  the  name  of  John 
that  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  Gibbon.  Univerfal 
Hillory. 

John,  king  of  France,  fucceeded  his  father,  Philip 
of  Valois,  in  1330,  being,  at  the  time,  forty  years  of 
age.  One  of  his  fird  afts  was  to  put  to  death,  without  the 
form  of  trial,  the  conitable,  count  d’Eu,  who  was  fuf- 
pefled  of  being  in  the  intered  of  Edward  III.,  king  of 
England.  This  arbitrary  a£l  occafioned  much  dilcontent 
among  his  nobles,  whom  he  attempted  to  appeafe  by  the 
inditmion  of  the  order  of  the  dar,  in  imitation  of  Ed- 
ward’s order  of  the  Garter,  but  being  too  lavilh  of  the 
new  honour,  it  was  brought  into  contempt.  A war  broke 
out  between  England  and  France,  and  John  fummoned  the 
dates-general  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the  neceffary  fup- 
plies.  In  the  affembly  of  thefe  dates  it  was  agreed  that 
no  propofition  fhould  be  admitted  without  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  three  orders,  which  gave  to  the  third  edate 
an  authority  and  independence  which  aflimilated  them  to  the 
commons  of  England.  John  made  confiderable  conceffions, 
and  was  enabled  thereby  to  raife  a powerful  army.  It  was 
in  this  conted  that  the  king  of  France  was  oppofed  to  the 
Black  Prince  of  England  : at  Maupertuis,  near  Poi6liers, 
they  met ; the  former  with  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
the  latter  could  fcarcely  enumerate  twelve  thoufand  effeftive 
foldiers.  Edward,  feeling  the  difadvantageous  ground  on 
■which  he  dood,  offered  to  refign  his  prifoners,  and  the  booty 
which  he  had  already  made,  and  to  fign  a truce  for  feven 
■years,  provided  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 
country  in  fecurity,  but  John,  confident  of  fuccefs,  required 
him  to  furrender  himfelf  a prifoner,  with  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  army.  This  demand  brought  on  the  famous 
battle  of  Poidiers,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1336,  in 


which  John  was  made  prifoner,  and  many  of  the  Frerich 
nobility  lod  their  lives.  The  captive  monarch,  though  re- 
fpedfully  treated,  was  brought  to  England  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  ; the  peace,  in  1 360,  put  an  end 
to  his  captivity,  but  to  obtain  his  liberty  he  made  over  many 
of  the  mod  valuable  provinces  of  his  kingdom  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  agreed  to  pay  a ranfom  of  three  millions 
of  gold  crowns.  The  difaders  to  which  he  had  already 
been  fubjeft,  had  fo  little  effedl  in  teaching  him  political 
wifdom,  that  at  the  perfiiafion  of  pope  Urban  V.  he  took 
the  crofs,  and  ferioufly  rcfolved  upon  an  expedition  into  the 
Ploly  Land.  The  execution  of  this  projecl  was  prevented 
by  the  difhonourable  efcape  of  his  foil  Lewis,  count  of 
Anjou,  from  England,  where  he  was  detained  as  a hodage. 
The  king’s  fenfe  of  judice  and  honour  determined  him  in- 
dautly  to  return  to  England  in  the  dead  of  his  fon.  He 
landed  in  1364,  and  was  received  by  Edward  with  great 
magnificence  ; but  he  was  ffiortly  after  attacked  with  a dif- 
eafe,  of  which  he  died  at  the  palace  at  the  Savoy  in  April, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  liis  reign.  John 
was  poffeffed  of  many  noble  qualities,  but  he  was  not  gifted 
with  very  fuperior  talents  ; he  was  author  of  the  maxim, 
“ That  if  judice  and  good  faith  were  baniffied  from  the  red 
of  the  world,  they  ought  to  find  refuge  in  the  hearts  of 
princes.”  Univer.  Hid.  Hume. 

John,  king  of  England,  born  in  1166,  was  theyounged 
fon  of  Henry  II.  by  queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  He  was 
his  father’s  favourite,  neverthelefs  he  joined  his  brother 
Richard  in  thofe  projetls  againd  Henry,  whi.  h induced  the 
unhappy  king,  on  his  death-bed,  to  pronounce  a curfe  upon 
his  children.  He  was  left  without  any  particular  provifion, 
which  circumdance  gave  him  the  name  of  “ Lack-land.” 
Richard,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  behaved  with  the 
utmod  liberality  to  John,  but  his  generofity  could  not  at- 
tach him  to  his  intered.  During  his  abfence  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  formed  fecret  intrigues  w'ith  Richard’s  rival  and 
inveterate  foe,  Philip  king  of  France.  Thefe  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  but  being  unfiiccefsful,  he  threw  him- 
felf upon  his  brother’s  mercy.  With  a knowledge  of  his 
charadler,  Richerd  faid  to  his  interceffor,  queen  Eleanor, 
“ I forgive  him,  and  hope  I ffiall  as  eafiiy  forget  his  ingra- 
titude and  injuries,  as  he  will  my  pardon.”  John,  who 
was  utterly  void  of  all  fenfe  of  honour  and  generofity, 
proved  the  bafenefs  of  his  nature  by  the  a6l  witli  which  he 
purchafed  forgivenefs.  He  invited  the  officers  of  Philip’s 
garrifon  of  Evreux  to  an  entertainment,  caufed  them  to  be 
all  maffacred,  put  the  foldiers  to  the  fword,  and  delivered 
up  the  town  to  his  brother.  He  afceiided  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  Richard  in  1 1 9,  but  he  did  not  obtain  an  undif- 
puted  fucceflion.  War  was  excited  in  favour  of  Arthur 
of  Britanny,  in  which  the  young  prince  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  uncle  John  : he  was  at  firil  confined  in  the  callle  of 
Falaife,  and  his  uncle  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  his 
affaffination.  At  length  he  was  condutted  to  the  caftle  of 
Rouen,  w here  John  refided,  and  he  was  never  after  heard 
of.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  uncertain,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  king  ilabbed  him  with  his  own  hands. 
From  this  period  John  becanic  the  objefl  of  univerfai  detef- 
tation,  and  all  his  foreign  fubje6ls  prepared  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.  The  pope  alfo  excommunicated  him,  and  ab- 
folved  his  fubje£ls  from  their  allegiance.  He  for  fonie  time 
refilled  the  papal  authority,  but  in  1213  he  made  his  fub- 
mifiion.  The  pope,  now  regarding  England  as  his  own, 
and  jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Philip  of  France, 
fent  a mefl'age  to  that  prince,  acquainting  him  with  John’s 
return  to  his  duty  towards  the  church,  and  requiring  him 
to  defift  from  hollilities  againll  a country  now  under  the 
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proteflion  of  the  holy  fee.  Philip  had,  however,  made  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  was  not  to  be  put  off  from  his  plans 
by  the  mere  order  of  the  holy  pontiff.  A battle  enfued,  in 
which  the  fleet  of  England  triumphed  over  that  of  France, 
and  John  even  tliought  of  regaining  his  former  pofl'eflions  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  unfiiccefsful,  and  lie  was  obliged  to 
return  in  difgrace.  His  own  barons,  who  had  fuffered  by 
his  controul,  determined  now  to  affeit  their  privileges,  and 
laid  a llatcment  of  their  grievances  before  the  king,  which 
he  attempted  to  elude.  To  fecond  their  efforts  they  chofe  a 
general,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  warlike  operations. 
'They  were  received  into  London  with  open  arms,  which 
fo  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  articles  of  agreement  as  they  thought  fit  to  ditlate. 
At  Runnymede,  John  figaed  the  famous  Magiia  Charta, 
the  bafis  of  Englifli  liberty,  which  not  only  protefted  the 
nobles  againfl  the  crown,  but  fecured  many  important 
rights  and  privileges  to  every'  order  of  freemen.  It  was 
ftipiilated  that  I.ondon  flionld  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons,  and  the  Tower  in  the  cullody  of  the  primate,  till 
the  articles  of  the  charter  were  executed.  The  king  made 
another  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  inlilling  under  his 
banners  foreign  troops,  but  mofl  of  his  projefts  failed,  and 
he  died  partly  of  difeafe,  and  partly  of  chagrin,  at  Newark, 
in  Oftober  1216.  The  charadler  of  this  prince  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  in  very  black  colours  : perhaps  his  vices 
have  been  exaggerated.  Ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  cruelty 
were  certainly  the  ruling  principles  of  his  condu6t.  His 
private  life  was  ftained  with  licentioufnefs,  and  he  feems  to 
have  paid  no  regard  to  the  forms  of  religion.  The  bell 
part  of  his  conduil  as  a fovereign,  was  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  commerce  and  maritime  affairs.  In  his  reign 
London  received  the  gift  of  its  popular  conftitution  of  the 
corporation.  Hume.  Henry. 

John  L,  king  of  Portugal,  natural  fon  of  Peter  the  Severe, 
was  born  about  tlie  year  1350,  and  railed  to  the  throne  in 
ijSj,  to  the  prejudice  of  John  of  Caffile,  who  claimed  in 
right  of  his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Soon 
after  his  accelTion,  the  king  of  Caffile  invaded  Portugal 
with  a powerful  army',  but  victory,  which  decided  in  favour 
of  John,  permanently  fixed  him  on  the  throne.  In  1387  he 
married  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caffer.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1400,  that  a peace  was 
finally  fettled  between  the  two  countries,  which  remained 
inviolate  during  the  reft  of  the  reign.  John  employed  the 
feafon  of  public  tranquillity  in  improving  the  police,  and 
promoting  the  profperity  of  his  kingdom.  Mindful  of  his 
former  condition,  he  behaved  with  great  condefeenfion  and 
familiarity  to  his  fubjefts,  and  beftowed  his  favours  liberally. 
Though  his  bounty  kept  him  poor,  he  moderated  his  im- 
ports, and  found  refourccs  in  his  frugality  with  refpeft  to 
the  ordinary  amufements  of  a court.  He  was  accultomed 
to  fay  that  converfation  was  the  cheapeft  of  all  plcafures,  as 
well  as  the  moft  improving,  and  he  promoted  a tafte  for 
letters  among  the  nobility.  He  was,  however,  inflexible 
in  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  and  by  his  feverity  in  this 
refpeft,  he  rooted  out  the  bands  of  bravoes  kept  by  the 
nobility  to  execute  private  revenge.  In  1414,  he  fitted  out 
a formidable  expedition  againft  the  Moors,  in  which  he  was 
fuccefsful,  and  he  entrufted  to  his  fon  Henry,  duke  of  Vifco, 
the  chief  management  of  affairs  in  Africa,  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  tliat  courfe  of  maritime  difeovery  by  which  he  became 
fo  much  diffinguilhed.  (See  Henry.)  The  concluding 
cares  of  this  fovereign  were  occupied  in  the  fettlcment  of 
his  family,  in  which  he  was  very  fuccefsful.  He  died  in 
1433,  after  a long  and  profperous  reign,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  one  of  the  ablell  and  beft  of  the  Portu- 
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guefe  fovereigns,  under  the  title  of  “ the  father  of  his 
country.”  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a new  royal 
family'. 

John  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  fon  of  Alphonfo  V.  was 
born  in  the  year  1455.  In  1476,  he  was  appointed  regent, 
and,  in  1481,  he  affumed  the  whole  power  of  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  Finding  that  the  adminiftration  of 
juffice  was  become  exceedingly  corrupt,  he  appointed  a com- 
miffion  to  enquire  into  abiifes,  and  to  reform  whatever  was 
wrong.  He  watched  over  the  condudi  of  the  judges  fore- 
warning them  of  his  difpleafure  if  tliey  proved  backward  in 
the  equitable  difeharge  of  their  duties.  “ Take  care,” 
faid  lie,  to  one  of  them,  “ I hear  you  keep  your  hands  open 
and  your  doors  fluit this  timrly  warning  fufficed  for  his 
reformation.  A confpiracy  was  fhortly  formed  againft  his 
life,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Vifeo,  a very 
young  man  and  the  queen's  brother.  The  king,  on  being 
informed  of  it,  fent  for  the  dnke  to  court,  and  taking  him 
afidc,  charged  him  with  his  treafonable  purpofe.  What  par- 
ticularly parted  on  this  occaiioii  is  not  known,  but  the  rel'ult 
was,  that  the  king  drew  his  dagger,  and  laid  the  duke  dead 
at  liis  feet.  Several  of  the  other  confpirators  were  appre- 
hended, fome  were  executed,  and  others  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  John,  willing  to  fliew  that  he  was  not  utineceffarily 
fevere,  reftored  the  forfeited  eftates  of  the  dukeof  Vileo  to 
his  brother,  whom  he  likewife  raifed  to  high  dignity  in  the 
ftate.  It  is  to  the  lionour  of  this  prince  that  he  was  the 
patron  of  commerce,  particularly  of  that  opened  to  the 
Portuguefe  by'  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea- 
Being  told  by  Cano,  the  difeoverer  of  Congo,  that  the 
natives  concealed  their  gold-mines,  ” Never  look  for  them,” 
laid  the  king,  “ carry  them  what  they  want,  and  you  will 
get  their  gold  without  digging  for  it.”  He  did  much 
towards  the  difeovery  of  the  paftage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; but  he  had  the  mortification  of  refledling,  that  by 
his  refufal  of  the  propofals  of  Columbus,  he  niifled  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  the  weftern  world  to  his  dominions. 
About  the  y'ear  1490,  he  was  grievoufly  aft'eifled  by  the 
death  of  his  only  fon,  who  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his 
horfe  at  a race.  He  endeavoured,  after  this,  to  introduce 
his  natural  fon  George  into  the  iiiccenion,  but  the  great 
oppofition  which  he  met  with  in  this  fcheme  induced  him  to 
lay  afide  the  projeft.  He  died  in  Oclober  1495  The  chief 
objeA  of  his  reign  feems  to  have  been,  to  deprefs  the  nobi- 
lity', to  raife  the  inferior  orders,  and  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial profperity  of  his  kingdom. 

John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1502,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1521.  7"he  events  of  this  reign 
are  in  many  refpedls  important,  and  attach  to  them  very 
ferious  confequcnces.  In  the  time  of  this  prince  the  execra- 
ble inquifition  was  introduced  into  Portugal,  of  which  it  was 
the  curfe  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  has  only'  been  abo- 
lilhed  within  tliefe  few  months,  at  the  fuggellion  or  demand 
of  the  Britilh  court.  John  fent  iniflionaries  into  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Xavier  was  one.  The  new' 
fettlemeiit  of  Brazil  was  brought  into  a flourifliing  ftate  in 
this  reign,  and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  natives.  The  king  was  attentive  to  what  he 
believed  would  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts ; he 
was  economical  with  regard  to  himfclf,  and  unwiiling  to 
burden  his  fubjefts  with  New  taxes.  From  his  own  re- 
fources  he  founded  hofpiiais,  conftririled  fortifications,  high- 
ways, and  aqueduils,  reftored  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra, 
and  executed  other  projedls  of  utility  and  fplendour.  John 
died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1537,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  after 
a reign  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was  (uccccded  by  his 
grandfon  Sebaftian,  a miner. 
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JoHX  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  born  in  March  1604,  was 
fon  of  Theodofi\is,  chike  of  Bragairza,  of  the  royal  line.  He 
fucceeded  his  father  in  tliat  dukedom  in  1630,  for,  at  that 
lime,  the  Spaniards  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  Portuguefe 
frovernment,  and  annexed  the  country  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Tt  was  become,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  a domain  of 
Cal'Hle,  intended  for  the  enriching  of  favourites.  The 
opprelTions  and  indignities  fuffered  by  the  Portuguefe  had 
inflamed  their  difeontents  to  tlie  highell  pitch,  and  they  were 
only  waiting  for  a leader,  to  break  forth  into  a general 
revolt  which  they  meditated.  They  fixed  on  the  duke  of 
Braganza,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  Portugal,  if  he 
would  hand  forth  in  their  caufe,  and  merit  the  high  honour 
bv  his  prowefs.  The  Spaniflt  court,  aware  of  tlieir  inten- 
tions, prattifed  a variety  of  arts  to  get  the  duke  into  its 
power.  The  highefl:  honours  were  offered  him,  in  hopes  of 
alienating  him'  from  the  Portuguefe  caufe ; when  thefe 
proved  ineffectual,  he  was  invited,  or  rather  ordered,  to  come 
to  Madrid  to  confer  on  ftate  affairs,  and  the  impoffibility  of 
cxcufing  himfedf  from  this  flep,  haftened  his  final  determina- 
tion. The  lenders  of  the  confpiracy  preffed  him  again  to 
accept  of  the  crown  ; he  hefitated,  but  on  confulting  the 
dnehefs,  flie  confirmed  him,  with  this  heroic  addrefs,  “ My 
lord,  a violent  death  awaits  you  with  certainty  at  Madrid, 
perhaps  at  Idfbon  ; at  the  former  place  you  mud;  die  as  a 
wretched  prifoncr ; here,  covered  with  glory,  and  a king. 
T.ct  us  confide  in  the  love  of  the  people,  your  jufl  claim, 
and  the  protc<S:ion  of  heaven.”  He  accordingly  acquiefeed, 
a revolution  was  effeCfed  in  his  favour  in  December  1640, 
ancl  he  was  inflantly  proclaimed  John  IV.  The  new  fove- 
reign  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  not 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  a 
confpiracy  was  however  formed  againfl  his  life  and  throne, 
but  it  was  difeovered  and  fuppreffed,  and  a treaty  with 
Prance  and  the  United  Provinces  affilled  Portugal  in  foil- 
ing the  attempts  of  Spain  to  recover  its  fovereignty.  The 
reign,  nevcrthelefs,  was  paffed  in  perpetual  hollilities,  though 
canned  on  with  httle  vigour  on  either  fide.  John  died  in 
1636,  leaving  behind  him  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  His 
reign,  though  far  from  brilliant,  was  uleful ; he  was  ever 
dcfirous  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  people,  and  very  un- 
willine-ly  impofed  any  burthens  on  them.  He  recovered 
from  the  Dutch,  and  fecured  the  valuable  fettlement  of  the 
Brazils,  but  loll  the  illand  of  Ceylon. 

JoHX  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  born  in  1689,  fucceeded  his 
father  Peter  II.,  in  December  1706.  The  nation  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  the  Spanilh  fuccelTion  war,  as  one  of 
the  allies  againll  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ; the  new  king  was 
faithful  to  the  caufe,  but  little  either  of  fuccefs  or  honour 
attended  his  arms.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  favourable 
to  Portugal,  and  from  that  time  the  king’s  attention  was 
occupied  in  rendering  his  country  flouriflting.  His  govern- 
ment was  wife  and  moderate,  his  charafter  generous  and 
patriotic.  He  died  in  1770  For  farther  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

John-,  king  of  Denmark,  born  in  14^^,  fucceeded  his 
father  Chrilliern  I,  in  14S1.  He  bad  been  acknowledged 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  his  father’s  life-timiC. 
He  expected  to  have  been  chofen  king  of  Sweden,  but 
was  difappointed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  adminiftrator  of 
that  kingdom,  and  it  was  not  till  i,^9,7  that  he  was  crowned 
the  king.  At  the  coronation-feaft,  one  of  the  king’s  Ger- 
man officers  hinting  that  it  would  be  a politic  aft  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  oppo- 
fition  to  him,  John  replied  with  a manly  indignation,  that 
he  would  rather  fee  all  his  evil  counlcUors  on  a gibbet 


than  incur  the  fliame  and  infamy  of  fo  favage  a deed, 

“ God  forbid,’’  faid  the  virtuous  monarch,  “ that  I fhould 
ever  deny  to  any  free  people  the  right  of  chufing  their 
own  governors.”  For  fome  time  he  afted  conformably  to 
this  fentiment,  and  exhibited  a mind  intent  upon  the  public 
good,  which  produced  a general  fatisfaftion  with  his  go- 
vernment. John,  however,  did  not  always  aft  upon  the 
principle  of  equity,  which  the  maxim  above  quoted  fhould 
have  inculcated.  The  people  of  Dithmarlh  accordingly 
vindicated,  at  the  point  of  the  fword,  their  independence  ; 
and  their  fuccefs  was  the  forerunner  of  an  open  revolt  in 
Sweden,  where  difeontents  had  been  gradually  accumulat- 
ing  againfl  the  king’s  adminiflration,  owing  to  the  facility  ■ 
with  wliich  he  had  conferred  offices  and  grants  on  his  fa- 
vourites, to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives.  The  former  re- 
gent headed  the  malcontents,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
John.  The  queen,  Chriflina,  who  w'as  left  at  Stockholm, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  ; and  a revolution  was  effefted 
in  1302.  After  this  many  changes  in  the  government  took 
place,  feveral  of  which  led  John  to  hope  for  a relloratioii 
to  the  crown  ; and  a treaty  for  that  purpofe  was  concluded 
a fiiort  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  lebruary 
1513,  in  confequence  of  a fall  from  his  horfe.  He  pof- 
fefled  many  eflimable  qualities,  and  would  have  been  a 
really  good  king,  but  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fwayed 
too  much  by  his  favourites. 

Joiix  III.  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1337,  was  fccond 
fon  of  Guflavus  Vafa,  who  fettled  upon  him  the  dukedom 
of  Finland.  In  1560  he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land to  forw'ard  the  propofed  union  between  his  elder  bro- 
ther Eric  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Not  long  after  this  Eric 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  and  John  became  the  objeft  of 
his  fufpicion.  He  was  arrelled,  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned ; but  his  life  was  fpared,  and  the  fentence  exchanged 
for  perpetual  imprifonment.  Several  times  it  was  determined 
to  dellroy  him,  but  the  tyrant  as  often  relented,  till  at 
length,  finding  it  neceflary  to  llrengthen  his  government,  he 
liberated  John  in  1567,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Svvedilh  na- 
tion. In  the  following  year  he  took  up  arms  againll  Ei  ic, 
whom  he  depofeci,  and  afeended  the  throne  in  his  Head. 
He  found  the  nation  involved  in  a war  with  Denmark  and 
Ruffia,  and  almoll  llruggling  for  its  exillence.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  former  power,  but  hollilities  con- 
tinued with  the  latter  till  they  were  fufpended  by  a truce 
in  1573.  By  the  influence  of  the  queen,  .Tohn  abjured  the 
Proteilant  religion,  and  embraced  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  confequence  of  this  dereliftion  of  principle  he 
made  many  enemies  ; and  although  numbers  of  the  clergy 
were  gained  over  by  views  of  ambition  and  emolument,  yet 
a formidable  party,  attached  to  the  reformation,  with  the 
king’s  brother,  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  at  their  head, 
made  fuch  an  oppofition  as  nearly  to  involve  the  kingdom 
in  a civil  war.  By  the  death  of  the  queen,  John  found  it 
expedient  to  leflen  his  zeal  with  regard  to  the  cdahlifli- 
ment  of  the  Roman  religion,  though  he  retained  the  defire 
of  making  it  the  religion  of  the  date.  He  accordingly 
publiflied  a liturgy  conformable  to  it,  the  ufe  of  which  he 
enjoined  to  the  clergy  under  the  fevered  penalties.  The 
flame  of  religious  difeord  was  hereby  re-kindlcd  ; and  the 
duke  Charles  again  flood  forth  as  tlie  defender  of  the  Pro- 
tedant  church.  In  1790  John  married  Chriflina,  daughter 
of  tlie  duke  of  Hoillem.  The  war  with  Ruffia  was  renewed, 
and  Sweden  loll  feveral  fortred’es.  Iii  this  date  of  affairs 
John  died  in  1592,  after  a reign  of  24  years.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hid. 

John  Sobiesky,  king  of  Poland,  born  in  1624,  was  fon 
of  a brave  and  able  ftatefman  of  the  fame  name.  He  re- 
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eeived  a very  liberal  education,  and  vifitcd  the  politeft 
courts  in  Europe.  He  afcendcd,  through  the  feveral  gra- 
dations, to  the  higheft  poil  in  the  army,  and  figiializcd 
himfeif  in  many  important  aftinns.  In  the  battle  of  Choczim, 
in  1673,  after  three  days  figliting,  lie  gave  the  Turks  a total 
and  bloody  defeat.  In  the  following  year,  after  many  diffi- 
cultie-',  and  ‘Iruggling  througli  nuicli  oppofition,  lie  fucceedcd 
to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  immediately  applied  his  refoiirccs 
in  the  profecution  of  the  Turkifli  war,  and  by  a feries  of 
brilliant  fucceifes  foon  induced  the  Porte  to  agree  to  a 
treaty,  which  completely  revoked  the  dilhonourable  terms 
of  a former  one.  His  coronation  followed  the  reftoration 
of  peace,  and  he  employed  the  interval  of  tranquillity  in  the 
re-eltablifhment  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  pre- 
parations for  a future  war,  which  his  own  martial  difpofition 
rendered  no  dill  ant  event.  In  1683,  made  an  alliance, 
offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  with- 
out hefitation  expended  the  treafures  which  he  bad  accumu- 
lated in  levying  troops,  and  putting  his  army  into  the  bed 
poflible  date.  I’he  Turks  having  laid  liege  to  Vienna,  and 
reduced  it  to  great  draits,  he  marched  to  its  relief.  Forming 
a junilion  witli  the  imperial  general,  the  dnke  of  Lorraine, 
they  attacked  the  Turkifli  camp  on  September  iitb,  1O83, 
entirely  routed  the  Grand  Vilir,  took  podeflioii  of  all  bis 
cannon,  warlike-dores,  &c.  and  broke  up  the  fiegc.  The 
people  of  Vienna  regarded  John  as  their  faviour,  and  all 
Europe  has  rendered  him  the  homage  due  to  his  heruilin 
on  this  important  occalion  ; but  the  pride  of  tlie  emperor 
I.eopold  produced  from  him  a cold  and  ungracious  acknow-- 
Icdgincnt  of  the  fervice.  Between  this  and  the  year  1686 
he  performed  many  other  noble  deeds  of  valour  ; but  from 
that  period  he  paded  life  without  glory,  in  projedls  for  the 
advancement  of  his  family  by  alliances,  and  efpecially  for 
fecuring  the  crown  to  his  fon,  by  which  he  w'as  involved  in 
many  domedic  inquietudes,  and  civil  didentions.  He  died 
in  1696,  Icfs  regretted  llian  might  liave  been  expeeded  ; 
but  he  had  been  accufed,  in  bis  latter  years,  of  confiiltiiig 
the  intcreds  of  his  own  power  and  ambition,  rather  than 
tliofe  of  liis  country.  It  was,  liowevcr,  iinivcrfally  admitted 
that  he  was  not  only  a brave  warrior  and  confummate 
commander,  but  pofleffed  all  the  accoinplifhments  that  are 
fitted  to  adorn  a throne.  As  a literary  man,  he  was  elo- 
quent and  well  informed  on  mod  fiibjcdls.  Pie  was  a good 
Latin  fcholar,  converfaut  in  feveral  modern  languages,  and 
acquainted  with  fcience  beyond  moll  of  his  countrymen. 
Mud.  Univ.  Hid. 

Jonx  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancadcr,  was  the 
third  fon  of  Edward  HI.  king  of  England,  and  born  at 
Ghent  in  1340.  He  married  Condaiice,  a natural  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Callile  and  Leon  ; and  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne  in  right 
of  his  wife,  in  oppofition  to  Plenry  of  Trandamare,  but 
without  fuccefs.  He  ferved  with  confiderable  glory  in 
I'rance  with  his  brotlier  the  Black  Prince,  and  on  his  death 
the  management  of  public  affairs  was  committed  to  tlie  care 
of  John  daring  the  life  of  his  father.  On  the  acceffion  of 
Richard  II.  he  retired;  hut  the  envy  of  the  courtier?, 
particularly  the  ccclefiaftics,  who  hated  him  for  protetling 
Wicklid'e,  followed  him  with  falfe  accufalions  of  a defign 
tQ  ufurp  the  throne,  from  which,  however,  he  fatisfadoriiy 
vindicated  himfeif.  In  1386  his  only  daughter  was  married 
to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  king  of  Caflile,  and  Jolin  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  that  crown  in  conlideration  of  a very 
large  fum  of  money  and  pcnfion.  John  took  for  his  tliird 
wife  Catherine  Swinford,  filler  to  the  wife  of  his  friend 
Chaucer  the  poet.  Pie  died  in  1399,  leaving  a high  cliaradler 
for  valour,  prudence,  and  geiierofity.  Plis  fon  afterwards 
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became  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  See  Hume’s 
Hifl.  and  Godwin’s  Life  of  Chaucer. 

Joiix  of  Aujlr'ia,  Don,  the  natural  fon  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  born  at  Ratifbon  in  1547.  He  firll  ap- 
peared as  a public  charadler  in  1569,  during  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  of  Granada,  when  he  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  Spanifli  galleys,  and  v/as  fent  to  Carthagena 
to  take  the  command.  He  alHlled  in  the  operations  of  the 
war,  which  was  brought  to  a happy  termination  the  following 
year.  The  holy  league  againft  the  Turks  for  the  protedlion 
of  the  Venetians,  being  formed  between  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  pope,  and  the  Italian  Hates,  don  John  was  nominated, 
hi  1571,  general  in  chief,  and  afl'ernbled  the  united  fleet  at 
Corfu.  In  Odlober  he  engaged  with  the  Turkilh  fleet  in 
the  gulpli  of  Lepanto,  and  obtained  that  vidlory  which 
Hands  confpicuous  in  the  feries  of  adlions- between  the 
Clirillian  and  Mahometan  powers.  Don  John,  in  perfon*, 
fought  with  and  took  the  Turkifli  admiral’s  galley,  and  the 
battle  terminated  in  the  lofs,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  of 
130  galleys  taken,  deHroyed,  25,000  men  killed,  and 

10.000  made  prifoners,  belides  achieving  the  liberty  of 

15.000  Chriflian  Haves.  Divifions  arofe  as  to  tlie  future 
operations  of  the  war;  the  advice  of  John  was  over-ruled,.- 
and  the  advantages  obtained  by  this  fplendid  vidlory  by 
no  means  equalled  tlie  public  expeffation.  In  1 576  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Catholic 
provinces  had  united  with  Holland  and  Zealand  againH  the 
Spaniards,  and  don  John  was  diredled  openly  to  concur -in 
this  convention,  and  caufe  the  Spanifli  troops  to  leave  the 
country.  Shortly  after  this  don  John  took  poffellion  of 
Namur,  Charlemont,  and  Marienburg,  contrary  to.  the  in- 
terells  of  the  Hates,  who,  in  i>77,  refumed  their  arms,  de- 
pofed  don  John,  and  declared  the  archduke  Matthias  their 
governor.  A war  commenced,  and  John  gave  the  army 
of  the  Netherlands  a very  fignal  defeat,  and  made  himfeif 
mafler  of  many  Hrong  places.  He  was  proceeding  in  his 
military  career,  when,  in  Oflober  1578,  he  was  taken  off, 
after  a fliort  illnefs,  in  his  camp  at  Namur,  in  the  3 2d  year 
of  his  age.  He  refenihled  his  father  in  perfon,  whom  he 
equalled  in  afkivity  and  enierprife,  and  whom  he  greatly- 
lurpaffed  in  generofity  and  humanity. 

John'  I.  pope,  was  a native  of  Tufeany,  and  afcendcd  the 
papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Horniifdas,  in  the  year  523. 
His  pontificate  was  Hiort  and  wretched,  owing  to  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of.  the  emperor  JuHin  for  the  extirpation  of 
all  tl'.e  fefls  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
he  even  attempted  to  extirpate  the  Arians,  of  which  party 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  avowed  himfeif  a defender. 
This  jirince  wrote  to  the  emperor  moH  preflTing  letters  in- 
favour of  his  perfecuted  fiibjetls,  and  when  he  found  that 
no  regard  was  paid  to  thefe,  knowing  the  inHuence  whicii 
the  pope  had  at  the  imperial  court,  he  ordered  John  to  at- 
tend him  at  Ravenna ; from  thence  he  went  in  quality  of 
ambaffador  to  Conflantinople,  where  he  was  very  hoiiourahlv 
received,  hut  the  main  objeft  of  his  embaffy  was  condufted 
in  a way  which  gave  his  employer . very  liit’e  fatisfattion  ; 
and  on  liis  return  Theodoric  cauied  him  to  be  coiiduded 
from  the  palace  to  a prifon.  He  died  in  confinement  in  the 
year  526,  after  a pontificate  of  little. more  than  two  years 
and  a half. 

John  II.  was  elevated:  to  the  papal  throne  in  53^,  upon 
the  death  of  pope  Bomfacx;  II.  In  the  following  year  the 
difpute,  “ whether  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  fufiered 
in  the  flefh,”  was  carried  on  with  great  bitternefs.  In  this 
difjnite  the  emperor  Juflinian  took  a part;  he  not  only 
maintained  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  quellion,  but  declared 
all  thofe  who  dilfented  from  him  to  be  heretics,  lie  all'o- 
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wote  to  John,  fending  him  his  own  creed,  affurlng  him  that 
it  was  the  faith  of  tlie  whole  eaftern  church,  and  intreated 
him  to  pronounce  a judgment  in  its  favour.  The  emperor's 
letter  was  accompanied  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  pope, 
without  much  hdltation,  decided  in  favour  of  Juftinian’s 
confeflion.  He  died  in  53J,  after  a pontificate  of  two  years 
and  five  months.  Six  letters  bear  his  name  in  the  Colleft. 
Concil.  of  which  the  firil  is  generally  rejeded  as  fpurious. 

John  III.  pope,  furnamed  Calaline,  a native  of  Rome, 
was  ion  of  Anaftafius,  a perfon  of  confiderable  diflintlion. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  popedom  on  the  death  of  Pelngius 
in  560,  and  after  holding  it  about  thirteen  years  he  died, 

John  IV.  pope,  furnamed  Scholajlicus,  was  elected  to  the 
pontifical  dignity  upon  the  death  of  pope  Severinus,  in  the 
year  640.  He  engaged  deeply  in  the  controverfy  of  the 
Monothelites  (which  fee),  and  involved  himfelf  in  fome 
difficulties  on  that  account.  He  employed  the  wealth  of 
the  church  in  humanely  redeeming  vail  numbers  of  Chrif- 
tians,  whom  the  Sclavi  had  carried  off  captives  in  their  ir- 
ruptions into  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
The  reign  of  this  pontiff  did  not  extend  to  a fingle  year. 
Three  of  his  letters  are  iuferted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Colleft.  Concil. 

John  V.  pope,  a native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  was,  wlule 
only  a deacon  in  the  church,  appointed  by  pope  Agatho  one 
of  three  legates,  whom  he  chofe  to  be  his  reprefentatives 
at  the  fixth  general  council,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  Greek 
copy  of  the  letters  of  Honorius  to  Sergius,  produced  and 
read  in  the  council,  was  compared,  and  found  entirely  to 
agree  with  the  Latin  original,  depofited  in  the  library  of  the 
patriarch.  In  68^,  upon  the  death  of  Benedift  II.,  John 
was  elefted  his  fucceffor,  an  honour  which  he  retained  fome- 
thing  more  than  a year.  He  died,  after  a long  and  tedious 
illnefs,  in  the  year  686. 

John  VI.  pope,  was  eledled  to  the  papal  throne  in  the 
year  702  : the  reigning  emperor,  Tiberius  Apfimarus,  ob- 
jeiSfed  to  the  eledfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  driven  from  the 
apolfolic  fee  : but  the  fo'diers  took  part  with  John,  and  efta- 
bliihed  him  on  his  throne.  He  difplayed  great  generofity 
hy  redeeming  many  captives,  whom  the  duke  of  Benevento 
bad  taken  in  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  empire 
of  Italy,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  that  prince  to  put  an 
end  to  his  hoftilities  againft  the  fubjedfs  of  the  empire.  He 
held  a council  at  Rome,  in  which  Wilfrid,  who  had  been 
.driven  from  the  fee  of  York,  and  banidied  England,  was  de- 
clared innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  John  died 
in  705,  after  a reign  of  little  more  than  three  years. 

John  VII.  pope,  was  railed  to  the  pontifical  dignity  on 
the  death' of  John  VI.  Immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  the  emperor  Juftinian  demanded  of  him  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  certain  canons  ; but  John  was  too  wary  to  be 
thus  drawn  into  a trap,  and  declined  giving  any  judgment, 
left,  by  fo  doing,  he  might  incur  the  emperor’s  difpleafure. 
He  died  after  a pontificate  of  two  years  and  feven  months, 
in  the  year  707.  A fingle  letter  of  this  pope  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Colleff.  Concil. 

John  VIII.  pope,  was,  on  the  death  of  Adrian  II.,  cledled 
to  fill  the  papal  fee.  This  was  in  the  year  872  ; and  in  the 
following  year  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  held  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  fubjeft  to  his  em- 
pire, at  which  the  pope  affiftcd.  In  that  affembly  the  pope 
abfolved  Lewis  from  an  oath  which  he  had  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  the  dukedom  of  Benevento, 
und  .■•  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and 
alfo  iiat  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
In  875  he  crowned  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald-  and  three 
years  after  went  to  France,  where  he  held  a council  at  Troyes. 


In  his  pontificate  Italy  was  greatly  ravaged  hy  the  Saracens, 
who  obliged  the  pope  to  pay  tribute.  He  correfponded  with 
Phetius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  who  Lad  driven  Igna- 
tius from  his  feat,  and  ufurped  for  himfelf  the  dignity.  At 
firll  the  pope  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  ; but  Photius,  by 
rich  prefents,  rendered  his  holinefs  propitious,  who  not  only 
confented  to  abfolve  him  from  tlie  excommunications  which 
had  been  repeatedly  tliundered  out  againft  him,  but  readily 
received  him  as  his  brother  and  colleague.  In  a council  held 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  879,  at  which  the  papal  le- 
gates and  P’uotius  conjointly  prefided,  the  latter  was  declared 
lawful  patriarch  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  legates,  won 
over  by  his  prefents,  ventured  fo  far  to  depart  from  their  in- 
firudtions,  that  they  pronounced  an  anathema  againft  all  who 
fiiould  receive  any  of  the  councils  which  had  condemned 
him.  Upon  tlieir  return  to  Rome,  confeious  of  having  gone 
beyond  their  inllrudlions,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  this 
circumftance  from  the  pope  ; but  he  was  foon  apprifed  of  it, 
and  exafperated,  as  well  at  their  treachery,  as  at  the  difingc- 
nuity  of  Photiiis,  declared  all  their  proceedings  null  and 
void,  and  affemb'ed  another  council  in  881,  at  which  he 
caufed  the  patriarch  to  be  a fecond  time  condemned.  After 
this  he  made  an  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the 
Grofs,  and  urged  him  by  all  means  to  come  to  Rome  to  re- 
ceive it.  As  foon  as  the  ftatc  of  his  affairs  w'ould  permit 
him,  Charles  proceeded  to  that  city,  and  was  crowned  by 
the  pope  in  St.  Peter’s  church.  John,  Itowever,  could  not 
prevail  with  the  new  emperor  to  lend  him  any  affulance 
againft  the  Saracens  ; lie,  tlierefore,  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
fiich  of  the  Italian  princes  as  had  entered  in'o  an  alliance 
w’ith  them.  He  even  went  to  Naples,  to  try  whether  he. 
could  perfuade  Athanafius  to  turn  his  arms  againft  them. 
That  prelate  promifed  to  fupport  the  pope,  and  was  fupplied 
with  money  to  enable  him  to  levy  the  reqnifrte  forces,  but 
with  the  cooleft  treachery  he  turned  thofe  forces  againft  the 
pope  himfelf.  John  inllantly  excommunicated  him,  and  re- 
fufed him  abfolutioii  but  upon  fuch  conditions  as  he  could 
not  comply  with.  This  pope  died  in  the  year  882,  after  a 
pontificate  of  little  more  than  ten  years.  More  than  three 
hundred  of  his  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  CoHeft.  Concil.  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  throw  con fider- 
able  light  on  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs  of  the  time  in 
which  he  flouriftied.  He  left  alfo  a ferinon  pronounced  in 
council  on  the  confirmation  of  the  eletlion  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

John  IX.  pope,  a native  and  deacon  of  Tivoli,  was  raifed 
to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of  Theodore  II.  in  898. 
At  this  period  Italy  was  divided  by  the  faftions  of  different 
pretenders  to  the  empire  ; John  at  firft  refufed  to  take  any 
part  in  thefe  contefts  ; but  owing  to  the  violence  of  Be- 
reiiger,  king  of  Lombardy,  he  was  induced,  apparently,  to 
efpoufe  his  caufc,  and  to  crown  him  emperor.  He  had, 
however,  no  fooncr  left  the  city,  than  the  pope  affembled  a 
council,  in  which  he  declared  the  coronation  of  Berenger 
mill  and  void,  as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  aeknow- 
ledged  Lambert,  who  had  alfo  been  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
as  the  only  lawful  emperor.  In  the  fame  year  John  convened 
a council  to  meet  at  Ravenna,  which  confirmed  the  a£ls  of 
the  council  of  Rome,  and  approved  of  the  coronation  of 
Lambert,  who  was  prefent  in  perfon.  This  pope  died  in 
the  year  900,  after  having  filled  the  papal  chair  about  two 
years.  Four  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Colleft.  Concil; 

John  X.  pope,  rofe  in  the  church  by  degrees,  from  the 
rank  of  deacon  to  that  of  archbilhop  of  Ravenna.  He  was 
indebted,  for  this  laft  promotion,  to  a celebrated  proftitute 
Theodora,  with  whom  he  had  loug  been  intimate  notwith- 
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{landing  Ills  elevated  ftation  in  the  church.  In  914,  Theo-  occafion  he  afTumed  the  name  ef  John  XII.  and  thus  in- 
dora,  by  her  intrigues  and  interell,  got  her  favourite  and  troduced  the  cuftom  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  his 
friend  preferred  to  the  pontifical  chair.  Under  this  pope,  fucceffors  of  changing  tiieir  ufual  names  for  others,  upon 
Rome  and  Italy  were  indebted  for  deliverance  from  the  their  acceillon  to  the  pontificate.  At  this  time  Berenger 
barbarous  and  opprefTive  Saracens  In  916  he  crowned  tyrannized  over  Italy,  and  the  pope  implored  the  afTiftance  of 


anew  Berenger,  who  readily  aflilled  him  in  his  ambitious 
projects.  The  pope  refolved  to  take  the  field  himfelf  as 
generalilfimo  of  all  the  forces,  and  under  him  the  Saracen 
power  was  completely  annihilated,  which,  during  the  fpace 
of  forty  years,  had  been  the  terror  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
In  the  following  year  the  pope  began  to  feel  fome  com- 
punftions  of  confcience  on  account  of  his  former  condiiCl, 
and  accordingly  fent  a legate,  as  his  proxy,  on  a pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  of  Compollclla,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  hoping,  at  leaft  wifhing,  others  to  believe,  that 
he  Ihould  atone  for  his  vices  by  offering  rich  prefents  at 
the  fhrine  of  a departed  faint.  In  the  year  925  John 
{hewed  how  little  regard  he  paid  to  the  canons  of  the 
church  by  confirming  the  nomination  of  Hugh,  a child 
only  five  years  old,  and  fon  of  count  Herbert,  in  the 
archbifliopric  of  Rheims.  As  John  was  indebted  for  his 
rank  and  elevation  in  the  church  to  the  intrigues  of  one 
infamous  woman,  fo  he  loll  his  dignity  and  life  through 
thofe  of  another.  This  was  Marozia,  the  daughter  of  his 
former  miflrcfs  Theodora.  Marozia,  exafperated  that  fhe 
did  not  fucceed  her  mother  in  the  confidence  of  the  pope, 
refolved  to  dellroy  him  and  his  brother  Peter,  who  at  this 
time  was  in  habits  of  the  ftridlefl  intimacy  with  him.  She 
communicated  the  bloody  defign  to  her  hufband,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  not  only  to  approve,  but  to  be  the  inllru- 
ment  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Accordingly  this 
wretch,  on  a certain  day,  when  the  pope  and  his  brother 
were  together  in  the  Lateran  palace,  broke  into  it  at  the 
head  of  a band  of  ruffians,  killed  Peter  before  his  bro- 
ther’s face,  and  then,  feizing  the  pope,  dragged  him  to 
prifon,  where  he  foon  afterwards  died.  J'his  tragical  event 
happened  in  the  year  928,  after  John  had  been  feated  on  the 
papal  throne  more  than  fourteen  years.  Three  of  the 
letters  of  this  pope  are  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Colleift.  Concil. 

John  XI.  pope,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of 
pope  Sergius  III.  by  the  infamous  Marozia,  but  according 
to  others  he  was  the  fon  of  Alberic,  duke  of  Spoletta.  It 
is  certain  he  attained  the  dignity  of  pope  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Marozia,  and  her  hufband  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuf- 
cany,  in  the  year  931,  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  VII- 
Guy  did  not  long  furvive  the  promotion  of  John,  and  im- 
mediately upon  his  death,  M.irozia  fent  word  to  his  brother 
Hugh,  king  of  Lombardy,  that  fhe  would  make  him  mailer 
of  Rome,  upon  the  condition  of  marrying  her.  To  this 
the  prince  readily  acceded,  and  took  pofT-ffion  of  his  bride, 
and  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  at  the  fame  lime.  Hugh  ren- 
dered himfelf  hateful  to  the  Romans,  and  excited  the  re- 
fentment  of  Alberic,  a fon  of  Marozia  by  her  firft  hufband, 
who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  difeontented,  attacked 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
fortrefs.  In  the  confufion  Plugh  made  his  efcape,  but  Ma- 
rozia and  pope  John  fell  into  Alberic’s  hands,  who  kept 
them  both  in  clofe  confinement  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  John  died  in  936,  after  a pontificate  of  nearly  five 
years. 

John  XII.  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Oiflavian,  was 
fon  of  the  Alberic  referred  to  in  the  lafl  article.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  954,  Otlavian  fucceeded  to  his  dig- 
nities, and  not  fati.sfied  with  his  temporal  power,  he  afpired 
to  the  papal  throne  when  it  became  vacant  in  the  year 
956,  and  fccurcd  the  poffeffion  of  it  to  himfelf.  On  this 


Otho  I.,  who  delivered  the  country.  John  crowned  Otho 
at  Rome,  and  promifed  him  fidelity,  which  however  was  of 
very  fhort  duration,  for  he  united  with  the  fon  of  Berenger 
againfl  his  deliverer.  Otho  returned  to  Rome  in  963,311(1 
called  a council,  in  which  the  pope  was  accufed  of  adul- 
tery, facrilege,  and  other  crimes,  which  w'ere  fatisfadlorily 
proved  againfl  him,  and  he  was  depofed.  When  the  fen- 
tence  of  his  depofition  had  been  pronounced,  the  council, 
clergy,  nobility,  and  people, unanimoufly  elefled  Leo  VIII. 
to  fill  his  place.  After  this,  John  leveral  times  confpired 
againfl  the  life  of  the  new  pope,  and  was  as  frequently  par- 
doned, till  at  length  he  contrived  to  fet  himfelf  again  on 
the  papal  throne.  John  inflantly  affembled  a council  of 
prelates  and  cardinals,  who  condemned  the  council  that 
had  depofed  him,  and  paffed  different  fentences  of  con- 
demnation on  all  thofe  who  had  been  acceffary  to  the  ele- 
vation of  his  rival.  John  did  noc  long  furvive  the  holding" 
of  this  council,  for  having  engaged  in  a criminal  connedlion 
with  a married  woman,  the  injured  hufband  who  caught 
him  in  the  aft  put  an  end  to  his  holinefs’s  life  and  debauch- 
eries by  fome  violent  blows  which  he  gave  him  on  his  tem- 
ples. His  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  in  964, 
after  he  had  filled  the  papal  throne  about  eight  years.  A 
fingle  letter  of  his  is  inferted  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  Colleft. 
Concil. 

JOHN^  XIII.  pope,  was  one  of  the  principal  accufers  of 
the  pope  whofe  hiflory  lias  been  juft  given.  By  the  part 
which  he  took  on  this  occafion,  he  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Otho,  who,  after  the  death  of 
John,  returned  with  his  army  to  Rome,  and  held  a coun- 
cil there,  in  which  a decree  was  paffed,  conferring  on  the 
emperor  and  his  fucceffors  for  ever  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating the  pope,  and  of  granting  invelliture  to  bifhops. 
After  the  death  of  Leo  VIII.,  in  the  year  965,  John 
was  recommended  by  the  emperor  as  his  fm  ceffor  to  the 
holy  fee,  which  was  decidedly  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  Roman  people,  who  confpired  againfl  him' and  drove 
him  from  his  throne.  The  emperor  determined  to  take  am- 
ple revenge  for  this  infult,  and  marching  his  army,  he 
reftored  the  pope,  and  feverely  punifhed  thofe  who  had 
taken  part  againfl  him.  He  next  went  to  Ravenna,  ac- 
companied by  the  pope,  where  he  held  a council  in  the 
year  967.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  the  pope 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  unmolefted  poffeffion  of  his  high  dignity.  In  968  he 
crowned,  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  the  young  Otho,  king  of 
Germany,  whom  his  father  had  taken  for  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  in  the  year  971  he  crowned  as  emprefs 
Theophania,  daughter  of  the  late  eaflern  emperor  Romanes, 
who  was  married  to  Otho  the  younger.  John  died  at  Rome 
in  972,  after  having  prefided  in  the  Roman  fee  nearly  feven 
years.  In  his  pontificate  the  Poles  were  firll  converted  to 
the  Chriflian  religion,  and  he  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to 
have  been  the  perfon  who  introduced  the  praftice  of  bleffing 
or  confecrating  church  bells.  Four  letters  of  this  pppe 
may  be  found  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Conefil. 

John  XIV.  pope,  fucceeded  to  the  papal  chair  on  the 
death  of  Benedift  VII.  in  the  year  983,  an  honour  which 
he  enjoyed  but  eight  months.  B'-niface  VII.  who  is  claffed 
among  the  anti-popes,  undertook  the  expulfion  of  John, 
He  prevailed,  feized  his  riv.d,  confined  him  in  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  there  either  Ilarvcd  him  to  death,  or 
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irore  Tiumanely  difpatched  him  with  poifon.  Boniface  him- 
felf  did  not  long  furvive  the  viftim  of  his  cruelty,  being 
carried  off  in  the  fame  year  by  a fudden  death.  Upon  this 
event,  John,  a native  of  Rome,  and  the  fon  of  one  Robert, 
was  elefted  pope,  and  governed  the  church  during  the  fpace 
of  about  four  months,  but  for  fome  caufe  or  other,  not 
fufficiently  explained,  he  is  not  reckoned  among  the  popes. 

Joiiy  XV.  was  elefted  to  the  papal  dignity  in  the  year 
585,  on  the  death  of  John,  the  fon  of  Robert,  who  has  been 
jult  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  pon- 
tificate, Crefcentius,  a man  of  great  power  at  Rome,  af- 
pircd  at  the  fovereignty  of  the  city,  feized  the  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  affumed  the  title  of  confuL  The  pope, 
conceiving  that  he  was  in  danger,  implored  the  affiltance  of 
the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  promifedhim,  that,  if  neceflary, 
he  would  come  with  his  whole  army,  and  fupport  tfie  apoholic 
fee  witli  the  fame  zeal  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
difplayed.  John  informed  Crefcentius  of  the  imperial  deter- 
mination ; he  fubmitted,  and  fent  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
party  to  invite  his  holinefs  back  to  Rome,  with  the  llrongell 
affurances  of  fafety,  and  of  that  refpedil  which  was  due  to 
tlie  fucceffor  of  St.  Peter.  John  complied,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  live  unmolefted  till  towards  the  clofe  of  his  ponti- 
ficate. In  the  year  993,  at  a council  held  at  the  Lateran  pa- 
lace, the  pope,  after  hearing  read  an  account  of  the  life  and 
fuppofed  miracles  of  Ulderic,  bifhop  of  Auguila,  declared, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  bifhops,  that  from  thenceforih 
Ulderic  might  be  worlhipped  and  invoked  as  a faint  in 
heaven  reigning  with  Chrift.  This  is  the  firft  inltance  on  re- 
cord of  the  folemn  canonization  of  a pretendedly  meritorious 
charafler,  a praflice  w'hich  foon  contributed  to  crowd  the 
Roman  calendar  with  faints,  and  loaded  the  church  w'ith 
wealth,  by  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  fuperftitious 
-multitude  was  encouraged  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  thofe 
new  mediators  between  God  and  man.  About  this  period 
•the  pojie  became  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  the  French 
.clergy,  over  whom  he  obtained  a complete  viilory  ; he  had, 
however,  more  trouble  with  Crefcentius  who  began  to  re- 
fume his  ambitious  projedfs  at  Rome.  John  applied  again 
for  affiftance  to  Otho,  who  marched  an  army  to  his  alfill- 
ance,  but  in  the  midft;  of  thefe  warlike  preparations  the  pope 
died  in  the  year  996,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. Three  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  the  ninth  vol.  of 
the  Colleft.  Concil. 

John  XVI.  pope,  was  a native  of  Roffano,  in  Calabria, 
cf  mean  extrafiion,  but  a perfon  of  confiderable  abilities 
and  addrefs.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperors  Otho  II. 
and  III.  in  affairs  of  confiderable  moment ; from  the  latter 
he  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  fee  of  Placentia,  and  held  it 
till  he  heard  that  Gregory  V.  was  driven  from  Rome  by 
Crefcentius  in  the  year  997,  when  he  bargained  for,  and 
purchafed  the  popedom  of  that  ufurper,  and  then  affumed 
the  title  of  Jolui  XVI.  He  was  excommunicated  by  feveral 
councils  held  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  at  length 
the  emperor  Otho  brought  againfl  him  a powerful  army. 
The  pope,  or,  as  he  is  fometiines  called,  the  antipope,  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  efeape  from  the  city,  but  falling  into 
the  hands  of  fome  of  Gregory’s  friends,  they  barbaroully- 
deprived  him  of  his  fight,  and  cut  off  his  nofe  and  ears. 
To  complete  the  climax  of  their  cruelty-,  they  mounted  the 
unhappy  wretch  on  an  afs,  led  him  tlirough  the  llrcets  of 
the  city,  and  forced  him  to  exclaim  “ Whoever  fliall  dare  to 
difpoffefs  a pope,  let  him  be  ferved  like  me.” 

John  XVII.  pope,  was  defied  to  the  holy  office  on  the 
death  of  Silvelter  II.  in  the  year  1003,  in  which  year  he 
alfo  died,  after  he  had  prefided  over  the  church  about  five 
months.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  from  this  time,  the  peo- 


ple were  deprived  of  voting  at  elei^ions  of  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs, which  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  clergy.  He  was 
fucceeded  by 

John  XVIII.  pope,  who  held  the  office  to  which  he  was 
cleded  in  1003,  between  five  and  fix  years,  but  few  of  his 
adlshave  come  down  to  us,  except  his  fending  St.  Bruno  to 
preach  Chriffianity  to  the  Ruffians,  and  his  putting  an  end  to 
the  fchifm  which  exilled  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
churches. 

John  XIX.  pope,  was  fon  of  Gregory,  count  of  Tuf- 
culum,  and  brother  of  BenediflVIII.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  year  1024,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Gre- 
gory procured  the  eleftion  of  his  other  fon,  who  was  then 
a layman.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  thought  it  ad- 
vifable  to  affume  the  name  of  John  XIX.  Early  in  this 
pontificate  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the  emperor  Bafilius,  to 
allow  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  the  title  of  Univerfal 
bifliop  of  the  Eafl,  but  John  fent  back  the  ambafiadors  with 
a refufal,  telling  them  that  the  title  of  univerfal  bifliop  be- 
came none  but  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  apoftolic  fee. 
In  the  year  1026,  Conrad,  king  of  Germany,  having  entered 
Italy  with  an  army-,  and  having  reduced  all  the  towns  which 
had  fliaken  off  the  imperial  yoke,  went  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope  crowned  him  emperor,  and  his  queen  emprefs,  with 
the  ufual  folemnities.  On  this  occafion,  Rudolph,  king  of 
Burgundy-,  and  Canute,  king  of  England,  who  were  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  were  prefent.  John  died  in  1033. 
Three  of  his  letters  are  inferted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Colleft.  Concil. 

John  XX.  or  XXL  pope,  a Portuguefe,  fon  of  one 
Julian,  a phyfieian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with 
the  fciences,  particularly  with  that  of  medicine,  the  pradlice 
of  which  he  followed  for  fome  time  with  great  reputation. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  the  church,  and  advanced 
by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  He  was  made  cardinal  by 
Gregory  X.,  and  on  the  death  of  Adrian  V.,  in  1276,  he 
was  elefted  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  when  he  took  the  name 
of  John  XX.  or  XXI.  The  firft  aft  of  his  pontificate  was 
to  revoke  the  famous  conftitution  of  Gregory  X.  which 
ordered  that  the  cardinals  (hould  be  ftuit  up  in  the  conclave 
during  the  vacancy  cf  the  papal  fee.  He  did  all  in  his  power 
to  aflift  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  became  attached  to  the  pretended  principles  of  ju- 
dicial aftrology  ; from  thefe  he  thought  he  had  many  years  to 
live,  and  began  to  devife  fchemes  for  the  future.  He  was, 
however,  carried  off  in  eight  months  after  his  elevation  to 
the  holy-  fee.  He  was  author  of  feveral  trafts  on  logic,  one 
on  phyilognomy,  and  fome  medical  treatifes.  One  of  his 
letters  to  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  is  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  ColledL  Concil.  and  fome  others  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Widdingus’  “AnnaL  Minor.” 

John  XXI.  or  XXII.  pope,  a Frenchman  by  nation, 
and  by  defeent,  according  to  different  writers,  the  fon  of  a 
noble,  a tavern-keeper,  or  a cobler.  In  early  life  he  was 
appointed  to  fome  confiderable  offices  in  the  ftate,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  fo  much  credit  to  himfelf,  as 
to  manifeft  very  fuperior  talents  for  public  bufinefs.  On 
the  death  of  Clement  V.,  in  13 14,  the  moft  violent  difputes 
occuiTed  in  the  eleftion  of  a fuccefl'or  to  the  holy  fee.  Thefe 
were  carried  on  for  two  y-ears,  after  which  the  cardinals  unani- 
moufly  elefted  James  de  Offa,  the  fubjeft  of  this  article, 
who  affumed  the  name  of  John  XXI.  or  XXII.  During 
his  pontificate  he  founded  feveral  abbeys  and  bifhopries  ; 
but  he  was  not  only  the  witnefs  to,  but  the  perpetrator  of, 
many-  cruelties  with  refpeft  to  the  Francifeans  ; fome  of 
whom  were,  by  his  order,  aftually  flayed  alive,  as  prepa- 
ratory to  their  being  bound  to  the  ftake  for  burning,  which 
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favage  fentence  was  carried  into  execution  without  mercy. 
The  cruelty  of  John  was  condemned  by  his  warmed  adhe- 
rents, who  did  not  fcruple  to  declare  that  by  it  he  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  utterly  unworthy  of  the  papal  dignity,  and 
that  his  deeds  proved  him  to  be  the  predifted  anti-chrift. 
They  even  revered  thefe  victims  as  martyrs  to  the  truth, 
paying  religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  adies.  He 
was  next  involved  in  the  difpute  whether  Chrid  and  his 
apodles  ever  pofrefTed  any  property  or  dominion,  either  in 
common  or  perfonally.  The  difeuflions  on  this  quedion 
were  violent  and  bitter,  and  thofe  who  maintained  tlie  ne- 
gative fide  of  the  quedion  paid  for  their  temerity  by  the 
mod  excruciating  fuderings  iii.difted  on  them.  John  was 
now  engaged  in  a difpute  witli  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who,  as 
the  reward  of  his  vidtory  over  Frederic  of  Audria,  claimed 
the  Imperial  crown  as  his  right.  John,  alarmed  at  his 
affurance,  indantly  excommunicated  him,  and  forbade  all 
the  fubjedls  of  the  empire,  on  penalty  of  the  lame  fentence, 
to  acknowledge  him  for  king,  or  obey  him  as  fuch.  From 
this  fentence  the  monarch  appealed  to  a general  council,  and 
publidied  a manifello  againd  his  hohnefs,  deferibing  him  as 
one  who  trampled  on  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  to  gratify 
his  ambition  or  avarice  ; as  a ravenous  wolf,  fleecing  and 
devouring  the  flock  committed  to  his  care  ; and,  as  an  avowed 
heretic,  in  condemning  as  herefy  the  dodlrine  concerning  the 
poverty  of  Chrid.  John  died  after  a mod  turbulent  ponti- 
ficate, in  the  year  1334,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years. 
Notwithllanding  his  various  adls,  which  have  been  but  merely 
referred  to,  lie  found  biographers  to  praife  his  good  deeds, 
forgetting  thofe  which  were  of  a contrary  defeription. 
They  faid  he  was  a man  of  learning,  and  an  cncourager  of 
the  learned.  The  hidorian  lias  held  him  up  as  ambitious, 
arrogant,  cruel,  and  avaricious.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  perfon  who  invented  the  “ Annates,”  obliging 
every  clergyman,  preferred  to  a benedee,  to  pay  into  the 
apollolic  chamber  one  year's  income  before  he  took  poffelTion 
of  it.  He  died  immenfely  rich,  and  was  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  as  author  of  feveral  treatifes  : one  “ On  the 
Contempt  of  the  World  one  “ On  the  Tranfmutation  of 
Metals,”  and  twenty-two  Conditntions  which  he  ordered  to 
be  called  “ Extra vagantes.”  Many  of  his  bulls  and  letters 

are  likewife  extant.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  author  of 
feveral  treatifes  on  medicine,  which  led  fome  of  his  bio- 
graphers to  fay  he  was  better  fitted  for  a phyfician  than  a 
pope.  He  is  faid  by  Walther  to  have  written,  among  other 
things,  a treatife  on  mufic,  CEine  Sl^uUcam  ; but  no  fuch 
trcaiife  is  enumerated  in  the  lid  of  his  works  by  Baronins  or 
Fabricius.  This  pontiff,  however,  feems  to  have  iiitercded 
himd-lf  very  much  about  ecclcfiadical  mufic.  The  attempts 
at  difeant,  or  extemporaneous  counterpoint,  were  thought 
fo  licentious  in  his  time,  that  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  it  in 
the  church  by  a bull  in  1322.  There  is,  however,  at  the 
end  of  it  this  favourable  cluufe  : “ It  is  not  our  intention 
wholly  to  prevent  the  life  of  concords  in  the  facred  fervice, 
puriicularly  on  great  fcdivals,  jirovided  the  ecclefiadical 
cliant  or  plain-fong  be  careliilly  preferved.  The  Abbe  Le- 
bcEiif  obferves,  that  tliofe  who  drew  up  this  bull,  which  is 
inferted  in  the  body  of  canon  laws,  erroneoudy  confined 
difi  ant  to  fourths,  fifths,  and  eighths,  from  the  perufal  of 
ancient  authors  on  the  fubjccl  of  mufic,  particularly  Cafiio- 
dorus,  v.'here  they  h.'.d  found  the  following  definition : 
‘‘  Symphoiii.a  ed  temperamentnrn  fonitus  gravis  :ul  acutmn, 
vel  acuti  ad  gravem,  inoiiulanien  eflieiens,  five  in  voce,  .five 
in  percullionc,  five  in  fl.itu.  Symphoiiite  funt  fex  : piiir.a, 
diatelfaron  : fecunda,  diapentc  ; lertia,  diapafon.  Quarta, 
iliapafon  et  diateliVron  : quint^,  diapafon  et  diapente  : fcxla, 
diapafon  et  diajiafon.” — “ Svmphonv,  or  mufic  ic  confo- 
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nance,  is  the  mixing  grave  founds  with  acute,  or  acute  with 
grave,  either  in  finging  or  playing  upon  diinged  or  wind 
iiidruments.  Symplionic  concords  are  fix  ; the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  eighth,  with  their  o6laves.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  read 
this  paffage,  and  not  give  up  the  conted  concerning  ancient 
counterpoint,  or  at  lead  reduce  it  to  the  meagre  kind  of 
which  Padre  Martini  has  framed  an  example  in  his  Storia 
Mufica. 

John  XXII.  or  XXIII.  pope,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Baltliafar-Cofl'a,  was  a native  of  Naples,  and  being 
defeended  from  a noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  education  at  Bologna,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  and  from  thence  he  fet  out  to  Rome, 
anticipating  the  honours  that  feemed  to  be  referved  for  him, 
for  on  being  afleed  by  fome  of  his  friends  whither  he  was 
going,  lie  replied  “ to  the  popedom.”  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  at  this  great  city,  when  he  was  made  chamberlain  to 
pope  Boniface  1 X.  who,  in  1402,  promoted  him  to  the  purple. 
He  took  an  adtive  part  in  the  depofition  of  Gregory  XII. 
and  exerted  all  his  talents,  influence,  and  property  to  fecure 
the  cledlion  of  Alexander  V.  Soon  after  that  pontiff ’.s 
clcdlion  the  plague  obliged  him  to  quit  Pifa,  and  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  cardinal  Coffa  to  pay  a vifit  to  Bologna. 
Here  he  found  means  to  detain  the  pope,  under  various 
pretences,  till  his  holinefs  fell  daiigeroully  ill,  and  his  com- 
plaints proved  fatal  to  him.  The  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  article 
has  lain  under  the  heavy  charge  of  caufing  him  to  be  poi- 
foned  by  his  phyficians  : he  was,  however,  cledled  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  and  from  the  title  of  cardinal  Cofl'a  lie  afl'umed  the 
name  of  John  XXIII.  On  the  very  day  tliat  he  was  raifed 
to  this  high  dignity  in  the  church,  he  wrote  to  all  Chriftian 
princes,  acquainting  them  of  his  promotion,  and  exhorting 
them  to  fiipport  his  claims  againft  the  pretenfions  of  thole 
who  had  been  condemned  and  depofed  by  the  church  iiiiiver- 
fal.  One  of  the  carlicll  objetls  of  John’s  adminiffration 
was  to  raife  a fund  to  fupport  the  claims  of  his  friend  Lewis 
of  Anjou,  in  oppolition  to  thofe  of  his  inveterate  enemy, 
Ladiflaus,  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  his  progrefs  he  folemnly  excommunicated  Ladiflaus,  and 
then  ordered  a crufade  to  be  preached  againll  him  all  over 
Chriileiidom.  By  the  bull  illued  on  this  occafion,  all  were 
exhorted  to  take  tiie  crofs  and  engage  in  this  holy  war  ; 
and  to  all  who  fliould  embark  in  it,  the  fame  indulgences 
were  granted  as  to  thofe  who  went  to  the  conqueil  of  the 
Holy  Land.  In  a fliort  time  peace  was  reffored  ; this  was 
effedfed  by  John’s  taking  oft  the  excommunication  from 
Ladiflaus,  who,  in  return,  agreed  to  abandon  the  caiife  of 
Gregory,  whom  he  had  hitherto  vindicated  as  the  true  pope. 
After  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  .John  made  a promotion 
of  fourteen  cardinals,  and  fummoned  all  the  prelates  of  the 
church  to  attend  a general  council  at  Rome.  At  this 
council  few  billiops  were  prefent,  its  proceedings  were, 
probably,  unimportant,  except  in  this,  that  it  condemned 
the  dodtrine  of  WicklifF,  and  ordered  his  works  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Ladiflaus  took  the  firff  opportunity 
of  attacking  pope  John  ; the  pontiff  appeafed  to  all  Chriftian 
princes,  exhorting  them  to  appoint  a genei-al  council  to  put 
a ftop  to  the  reigning  evils,  and  to  unite  the  whole  church 
under  one  head.  The  choice  of  the  place  was  left  to  the 
emperor,  who  fixed  on  Conftance.  Flcre  the  council  was 
opened  on  tlie  iff  of  Novem.ber  1414.  After  many  fclfions 
a lift  of  accnfatioiis  againft  the  pope  was  read,  containing 
fevenly  articles,  fome  of  which,  however,  were  too  fcanda- 
huis  even  to  be  gone  into  : the  others  related  to  the  pope’s 
liiiiony  and  tyranny  ; and  to  tlie  means  whicii  he  took  of 
aniaffliig  iininenfo  riches.  After  thefe  articles,  and  the  de- 
poliiioiis  in  fupport  of  then',  were  read  and  examined,  the 
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council  «]eclared  them  to  be  fully  proved,  and  then  unani- 
moufly  palTed  a fentence  of.  fufpenfion  againft  the  pope. 
This  fentence  was  communicated  to  him  by  a deputation 
from  the  council.  After  this,  vi-z.  on  the  29th  of  May 
1415',  the  council  proceeded  a Hep  farther,  and  unanimoufly 
"pafied  the  dehnitive  fentence  of  John’s  depofition,  and  or- 
dered his  feals  to  be  broken.  He  was  then  committed  to 
the  care  of  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who  kept  him  prifoner,  but  treated  him  with 
civility  and  refpeft.  At  the  expiration  of  about  four  years 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  made  fuch  concellions  to  the  ex- 
ifting  pope  Martin  V.  that  he  created  him  cardinal  bifhop  of 
Tufculum,  and  dean  of  the  facred  college  : he  alfo  ordained 
that  he  fliould  always  lit  next  to  the  pope,  and  that  his  feat 
fitould  be  elevated  a little  above  thofe  of  the  other  cardinals. 
He  did  not  live  many  months  to  enjoy  thefe  honours.  His 
charadler  has  already  been  defcribed  ; he  was  unqueiHonably 
vicious  and  deftitute  of  good  principles,  and  merited  that 
fall  which  he  experienced.  He  was  author  of  a poem  “ De 
Varietate  Fortimae,”  which  is  faid  to  be  dillinguHhed  by 
genius  and  tafte.  His  bull  for  affembling  the  council  of 
Conitance  ; the  form  of  his  refignation,  and  fome  of  his 
letters,  are  Hill  extant.  For  farther  particulars  relating  to 
the  popes  John,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Botver’s  HiHory. 

John  of  Bayeux,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Avranches,  an  illuHrious  Galiican  prelate  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  lirlt  of  all  the  bifnops  of  Avranches,  and  af- 
terwards promoted  to  the  archicpifcapal  fee  of  Rouen.  He 
held  a provincial  council  in  the  year  1074,  at  which  feveral 
Hatutes  were  palTed  for  the  regulation  of  ecclefiaHical  dif- 
cipline,  w'hich  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  lax  and  diffi- 
pated  clergy,  who  obliged  him  to  feek  for  fafety  in  flight. 
Other  perfecutions  obliged  him  to  refign  his  preferment,  and 
retire  to  his  country  houfe  : here  he  was  attacked  by  the 
monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  O wen,  who  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.  He  was  author  of  a work  “ On  the  Duties  of  Ec- 
clefiaHics,”  which  was  firH  publilhed  with  notes,  by  John 
le  Prevoc,  canon  of  Rouen.  Moreri. 

John  Damascenus,  or  St.  John  of  Damafeus,  who  lived 
in  the  eighth  century,  is  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  his 
life,  and  by  ecclefiaHical  hiHorians,  as  the  compiler  and  re- 
former of  chants  irt  the  Greek  church,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  St.  Gregory  in  tlie  Roman.  And  Leo  Allatius,  under  the 
title  of  OBoechuSt  tells  u«  they  were  compofed  by  John  Da- 
mafeenus.  Zarlino  goes  Hill  farther,  and  informs  us  that  in 
the  firH  ages  of  Chriilianity  the  ancient  Greek  notation  by 
letters  having  been  thrown  alide,  John  Damafeenus  invented 
new  charadfers,  which  he  accommodated  to  the  Greek  eccle- 
HaHical  tones  ; dud  that  thefe  characters  did  not,  like  our's, 
merely  exprefs  Angle  founds,  but  all  the  intervals  ufed  in 
melody  ; as  3 femitone,  tone,  third  minor,  third  major,  &c. 
afeending  and  defeending  with  their  different  duration. 

This  refembles,  in  many  particulars,  the  notation  in  ancient 
Romifli  miffals,  before  the  time-table  and  charadlers  in  pre- 
fent  life  were  invented,  or  even  the  Gregorian  notes  generally 
received. 

John  de  Mchis.  See  Muris. 

John  of  Salifbury,  a learned  Englifhman  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, was  eledted  bifliop  of  Chartres  in  France  in  the  year 
1177,  an  office  which  he  held  about  four  years  when  he 
died.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Thomas  a Becket  and  feveral 
other  works.  This  learned  prelate  feems  to  have  been  much 
offended  and  fcandalized  at  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  fingers 
IB  performing  the  facred  rites.  We  fhoiild  fuppofe,  by  his 
ceiifures,  that  the  choral  band  was  outrageoufly  addicted  t» 
jflourifhing,  and  that  many  of  them  fung  iicfnllit.  What 
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the  complaints  of  the  good  biihop  of  Chartres  were,  the 
following  paffage  from  his  Policraticus  will  fhevv. 

“ Mufica  cultum  religionis  inceHat,  quod  ante  confpedtum 
Domini,  in  ipfis  penetralibus  fandtuarii,  lafeivientis  vocis  luxu, 
quadam  oHentatione  fui,  muliebribus  modis  notularum  arti- 
culorumque  casfuris,  Hupentes  animulas  emollire  nituntur. 
Cum  prsecinentium,  et  fuccinentium,  canentium,  et  decinen- 
tium,  intercinentium,  et  occinentium,  praemolles  modnla- 
tiones  audieris,  Sirenarum  concentus  credas  efle,  non  homi- 
num,  et  de  vocum  facilitate  miraberis,  quibus  philomela  vel 
pfittacus,  aut  fi  quid  fonorius  eH,  modos  fuos  nequeunt  cose- 
quare.  Ea  fiquidem  eH  afeendendi  defeendendique  facilitas  ; 
ea  fedbio  vel  geminatio  notularum,  ea  replicatio  articulorum, 
fingulorumque  confolidatio  ; fic  acuta  vel  acutiffima,  gravi- 
biis  et  fubgravibus  temperantur,  ut  auribus  fui  indicii  fere 
fubtrahatur  autoritas.”  Policraticus,  five  de  NugisCuria- 
lium,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

“ The  rites  of  religion,”  fays  he,  “ are  now  profaned  by 
mufic  : and  it  feems  as  if  no  other  ufe  were  made  of  it  than 
to  corrupt  the  mind  by  w’anton  modulations,  effeminate  in- 
fledlions,  and  frittered  notes  and  periods,  even  in  the  Pen:~ 
tralia,  or  awful  fandbuary  itfelf.  The  fiupid  crowd,  de- 
lighted with  all  thefe  vagaries,  imagine  they  hear  a concert 
of  firens,  in  which  the  performers  Hrive  to  imitate  the  notes 
of  nightingales  and  parrots,  not  thofe  of  men  ; fometimes 
defeending  to  the  bottom  of  the  fcale,  fometimes  mounting 
to  the  fummit ; now  foftening  and  now  enforcing  the  tones, 
repeating  paflages,  mixing  in  fuch  a manner  the  grave 
founds  with  the  more  grave,  and  the  acute  with  the  moH 
acute,  that  the  aHoniflied  and  bewildered  ear  is  unable  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  one  voice  from  another.” 

John  of  Ragufa,z  learned  Catholic  prelate,  who  flouriffied 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  city  whence  he  de- 
rived Ills  furname.  Wliile  young  he  entered  himfelf  among' 
the  preacliing  friars,  and  applied  with  fuch  diligence  to 
his  Hudics,  that  he  became  one  of  the  moH  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1426  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  his  order  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  was  nominated  by  pope  Martin  V.  one  of  his  divines  at 
the  council  of  Bafil.  At  this  alTembly  he  was  the  principal 
difputant  againH  .the  dodlrines  promulgated  by  John  Hiifs, 
After  this  he  was  fent  on  different  legations  to  ConHantino- 
ple,  with  a defign  of  bringing  about  an  union  between  the 
eaHern  and  weHern  churches,  but  his  exertions  were  not  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  fee  of  Argos  in  the  Peloponnefus.  It  has  been 
aiTerted  by  fome  authors  that  he  was  made  a cardinal.  His 
works  are  “A  Difeourfe  againHthe  Huflites Adtsofhis 
I^egation  to  ConHantinople  and  “An  Account  of  his 
Travels  in  the  EaH.”  Moreri. 

John,  Prejhr.  See  Prester. 

St.  John’s  Bread,  in  Botany.  See  Ceratonia. 

John’s  Sweet.  See  Pink. 

St.  John’s  Wort.  See  Hypericu.m. 

St.  John’s  Wort,  Hypericum  perforatum,  in  the  Materia 
Medka,  a fpecies  of  hypericum  which  grows,  commonly  to. 
the  height  of  a foot  and  a half,  in  woods  and  uncultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  July.  This  plant  has  a bitterifh, 
fub-aHringent  taHe,  and  a fweetilh  fmell.  Among  the  an- 
cients it  was  in  great  repute  ; and  they  prcfcribed  it  in  hyf- 
teria,  hypochondriafis,  and  mania : they  alfo  imagined  that 
it  had  the  peculiar  power  of  curing  demoniacs,  and  it  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  “ fuga  dEemonum.’’  It  was  alfo  re- 
commended internally  for  wounds,  bruifes,  ulcers,  hxmop- 
tyfis,  midlus  cruentus,  gravel,  dyfentcry,  agues,  worms; 
and  outwardly  as  an  anodyne,  and  as  a difeutk-nt  and  de- 
5 tergent. 
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tfrgent.  However,  it  is  now  very  rarely  ufecl.  The  flowers 
only  are  diredU-d  for  life,  as  containing  the  greateft  propor- 
tion of  the  refinous  oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical  efficacy 
of  the  plant  is  fuppofed  to  refide.  The  dark  pundla  of  the 
petals  and  the  capfules  afford  this  elfential  ®il,  which  is  con- 
tained in  minute  veficles,  or  glands,  and  gives  a red  colour 
to  rcdlified  fpirit,  and  to  expreffed  oils’ : the  latter  has  been 
long  known  in  the  ffiops  by  the  name  of  “ oleum  hypcrici.” 
The  colouring  matter  is  faid  to  give  a good  dye  to  wool. 
Woodville’s  Med.  Bot. 

John’s,  St.,  College,  in  America.  Sec  Coj.lege. 

John  de  I'rontera,  St,,  in  Geography.  See  JuAN  de  la 
F,  'ontera. 

John’s  Haven,  a fmall  fea-port  town  in  the  pariffi  of 
Benholme,  and  (hire  of  Kincardine,  Scotland,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  moll  conliderable  fifhing  towns  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Scotland.  At  prefent,  however,  it  is  much  re- 
duced, its  trade  declined,  and  population  diminiffied.  A 
company  of  fail-cloth  manufa6lurers  have  cflabliflied  works 
hire,  and  thus  given  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  pariffi,  in  the  year  1793,  was  calculated 
at  1019.  This  place  is  9 miles  north  of  Montrofe. 

John’s  IJlands,  iflanJs  of  America,  near  the  coafl  of 
South  Carolina,  S.W.  of  Charlellown  harbour,  divided 
from  James’s  ifland  by  the  river  Stono,  which  forms  a con- 
Tcnient  and  fafe  port. 

John’s  IJIand,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Quinta,  Upper 
Canada,  oppolite  the  Mohawk  fettlemer.t,  weft  of  Rich- 
mond. 

John,  St.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  May,  one  of  the  cape 
Verd  iCands. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Virgin  iflands,  in  the  Well 
Indies;  1 2 leagues  E.  of  Porto  Rico  ; about  five  miles  long, 
and  one  broad  ; faid  to  be  the  bell  watered  of  all  the  V’^irgin 
ifles,  though  it  has  little  good  land,  and  its  exportations  are 
trifling.  Its  harbour,  called  “ Crawl  bay,”  is  reckoned 
better  than  that  of  St.  Thomas,  and  is  accounted  the  bell  to 
the  leeward  of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  18  7'.  W.long.  64°  32'. 
—Alfo,  a fea-port  tow  n will  built,  on  the  well  coall  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua.  It  is  fituated  in  a parifli  of  the  fame 
name,  on  Loblolly  bay.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and 
a port  of  entry.  Its  harbour  is  excellent  and  well  fortified. 
This  town  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
leeward  Charaibe  iflands  ; here  the  aflembly  is  held  ; and  its 
port  carries  on  a great  trade.  This  town  was  marly 
dellroycd  by  fire  in  Augull  1769;  upwards  of  2f.o 
houfes  being  confumed,  befides  wharfs,  cranes,  &c.  N. 
lat.  17  4'.  W.long.  62  4'.— Alfo,  an  ifland,  called  alfo 
Prince  Edwaud’s  Ifland  (which  fee),  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  fituated  at  a fmall  dillance  to  the  well  of  the 
ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  to  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Its  coafls  on  the  north  and  fouth  are 
much  interfered  with  bays ; it  is  well  watered  by  rivers, 
and  its  foil  is  for  the  moll  part  rich  and  fertile.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  French,  who  improved  it  to  fuch  advantage, 
that  it  was  deemed  the  granary  of  Canada,  which  it  lup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork.  On 
the  conquell  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745,  the  inhabitants  quietly 
fubmilted  to  the  Britiffi  arms.  Its  capital  is  Charlotte’s 
town,  which  is  the  relidence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  who 
is  the  chief  officer  in  the  ifland  ; its  other  towns  are  George 
town.  Prince’s  town,  Hillffiorough  town,  Pownal  town, 
Maryborough  town,  &c.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
is  reckoned  a out  too  (Pinkerton  fays  60)  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  is  30  miles.  The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  t.'s.  King's,  Queen’s,  and  Prince’s  counties, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  14  pariffies,  confilling  of  27  town- 
ships, and  comprehending  in  all  '*,363,400  acres.  The 
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number  of  Inhabitants  is  eflimated  at  about  5'ooo.  N.  lat. 

46^  20'.  W.  long.  63° -Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific 

ocean,  eaft  of  New  Ireland,  fo  called  by  Schouten,  and  by 
Bougainville  Bournand.  S.  lat.  4°.  E.  long.  153'’  30'.— 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Well  Indies,  north  of  St.  Croix,  and  louth  of  "^I'crtola  ; 
noted  for  its  fine  harbour,  w’liich,  it  is  faid,  is  fufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  Britifh  navy. — Alfo,  a bay  and  ifland  on 
the  well  coafl  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  (traits  of  Belleifle. — Alfo,  a 
town  on  the  call  coafl  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  47'’  35'. 
W.  long,  20'. — Alfo,  a town  of  America,  being  the 

north-weflernmofl  in  Sufiex  county,  Delaware,  fituated  at 
the  head  of  Nanticoke  river,  about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Dover. 
N.  lat.  38’  48'.  W.  long.  75°  40'. — Alfo,  a town  and  fort 
in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  well  bank  of  Sort!  river,  at  tlie 
north  end  of  lake  Champlain,  28  miles  fouth  of  Montreal. 
This  town  has  been  eflabliflied  as  the  foie  port  of  entry  and 
clearance  for  all  goods  imported  from  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  by  the  executive  council  of 
Low'er  Canada,  in  July  1796.  N.  lat.  45  9'.  W.long. 
72°  18'. — Alfo,  a fea-port  on  the  S.E.  coafl  of  the  ifland 
of  Tinos.  N.  lat.  37^  32'.  E.  long.  25^  15'. — Alfo,  a river 
of  America,  in  Eaft  Florida,  which  rifes  in  a fwamp  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  and  purfues  a northern  courfe,  in  a 
broad  navigable  dream,  fpreading  frequently  into  fpacious 
bays  or  lakes,  of  which  lake  George  is  the  chief.  At  its 
mouth  is  a fliiftingbar;  io|  leagues  north  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine. — Alfo,  a river,  called  Little  St.  John’s,  which  rifes 
in  a fwamp  called  Ouaquephenogaw,  and  after  a winding 
courfe  of  about  zco  miles,  falls  into  Apalache  bay,  about 
10  miles  eafl  of  Apalache  river.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  pureft 
and  cleared  of  any  in  America,  receiving,  as  the  Indians 
fay,  no  tributary  dreams,  but  being  fed  by  fprings  which 
guffi  through  its  banks,  and  is  about  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  13  or  20  feet  deep  at  the  town  of  Talahafochete. — 
Alfo,  a river  which  is  the  larged  in  the  Britilh  province  of 
New  Bninfvvick.  From  its  mouth  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Funchal  to  its  main  fource  it  is  computed  to  be  350 
miles ; the  tide  flows  80  or  90  miles  up  this  river  ; and  it  is 
navigable  for  floops  of  50  tons  60  miles,  and  for  boats  200. 
Its  general  courfe  from  its  origin  is  E.S.E.  It  is  the  com- 
mon route  to  Quebec.  It  furniffies  the  greatcll  plenty  of 
falmon,  bafs,  and  flurgeon.  This  river  is  fed  by  many  tri- 
butary dreams,  and  in  its  various  branches  it  waters  and  en- 
riches a larcre  tract  of  excellent  country,  which  is  fettled  and 
under  improvement.  The  uplands  are,  in  general,  covered 
with  fine  timber,  fuch  as  pine  and  fpruce,  hemlock  and  hard 
wood,  principally  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  a!h.  The  pines 
on  this  river  are  the  largell  in  Britifh  America,  and  afford  a 
conliderable  fupply  of  mads  for  the  Britifli  navy,— Alfo,  a 
river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat. 
31°  20';  and  another  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  tlie  At- 
lantic, N.  lat.  19  20'. — Alfo,  a lake  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  receives  rivers  almod  in  every  diredlion,  and  difeharges 
its  waters  through  Saguenai  river  into  the  St.  I.awrence,  at 
Tadoufae.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  diameter. 

JOHNNY  Ghoat’s  Hoc.sk,  the  molt  northerly  dwelling 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs ; one  mile  W.  of 
Duncanfby  Head. 

JOHNSBURY,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Ca'edonla 
county,  Vermont,  bounded  S.W.  by  Danville ; containing 
663  inhabitants, 

JOHNSON,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  Friendffiury,  near  Rochef- 
ter,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1662.  He  received  the  elements 
of  a good  education  at  King’s  fchool,  Canterbury,  and  from 
X X 2 thence 
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f hence  he  was  fent,  when  he  was  about  15  years  of  age,  to 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took  his  degrees 
and  entered  into  deacon’s  orders,  and  Ihortly  after  obtained 
a curacy  near  Canterbury.  In  1686,  he  was  ordained  prieft, 
and  collated  by  archbifhop  Sancroft  to  the  vicarages  of 
Bodlon  and  Hearne-Hill.  After  the  revolution  he  complied 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  became  an  able  advocate 
in  its  defence,  which  gained  him  the  friendfhip  and  patron- 
age of  archbifhop  Tennifon,  from  whom  he  received  feveral 
inltances  of  church  preferment,  and  in  1707,  was  collated  to 
the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook.  Here  he  feems  to  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  his  friends  and  his  principles,  and  to  have 
advanced  from  (lep  to  ftep  till  he  even  denied  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  and  refufed  to  read  the  prayers  enjoined  on  the 
acceffion  of  George  I.  Notwith (landing  this  derelidlion  of 
principle,  he  was  twice  chofen  prodlor  in  convocation  for  the 
diocefe  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1725,  having  been  feveral 
times  under  profecution,  from  the  efFeds  of  which  he  was 
releafed  by  fubmiflion  to  the  higher  powers  : had  his  forti- 
tude been  equal  to  his  zeal,  he  would  have  fuffered  in  defence 
of  the  mod  arbitrary  and  iiidefenfible  opinions,  that  can  well 
be  broached  by  a man  of  fenfe.  Johnfon  was  unquedionably 
a man  of  found  learning  ; his  morals  were  exemplary  and  his 
piety  unaffeded.  He  was  diligent  in  the  difeharge  of  the 
feveral  duties  belonging  to  the  paftoral  office,  but  his  temper 
was  bad,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  fliewed 
fo  rpuch  bigotry  and  intolerance  againll  thofe  who  thought 
as  he  himfelf  had  formerly  thought,  as  detraded  from  the 
value  of  his  good  qualities.  His  principal  works  are  “ The 
Clergyman’s  Vade  Mecum  “ A Colledtion  of  Eccle- 
fiaflical  Laws,  Canons,  See.  “ The  unbloody  Sacrifice 
and  Altar  unveiled  and  fupported  and  “ A Paraphrafe  on 
the  Pfalms  in  the  Liturgy.”  After  his  death  his  furviving 
daughter  publifhed  two  volumes  of  his  pollhumous  fermoiis 
and  difcour.fes.  Biog.  Brit. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  an  Engliffi  divine,  was  born  in  the 
year  1649,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  though  others  have 
named  Warwickffiire  as  his  birth-place.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  London,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  After  he  had  taken  orders, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Corringham,  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Effex,  but  the  place  not  agreeing  with  his  health, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  took  an  aeflive  part  in  the  poli- 
tical difeuffions  of  the  times.  He  was  introduced  to  lord 
Ruffcll,  who  immediately  made  him  his  domellic  chaplain. 
He  now  became  a formidable  writer  in  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  was  called  on  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  bear  his 
tellimony  to  the  truth  by  fevere  imprifonment.  But  his 
fufferings  were  brought  to  the  acme  by  a paper  which  he 
drew  up  in  the  year  1686,  when  the  army  was  encamped 
upon  Plounflow  Heath,  entitled,  “ An  humble  and  hearty 
Addrefs  to  all  Engliffi  Proteftants  in  the  prefent  Army.” 
For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  (land  in 
the  pillory  at  three  places,  to  pay  a fine  of  yoo  marks,  and 
to  be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  Before 
they  executed  this  favage  fentence  they  intended  to  degrade 
and  deprive  him  of  his  orders,  but  fortunately  for  tlic  fuf- 
fercr,  the  prelates  Crew,  Sprat,  and  White,  too  eager,  pro- 
bab'y,  to  perform  the  commands  of  the  tyrant,  forgot  to 
flrip  off  his  caffock.  This  informality  w’as  fatal  to  their 
plans,  and  they  found  it  impoflible  to  take  away  his  living. 
Notwithllanding  the  laceration  of  his  body,  his  heart  was 
unbroken,  and  he  continued  to  employ  his  pen  in  tiie  fame 
caufe,  till  the  revolution  changed  his  lituation.  Parliament 
now  declared  that  the  procccding.s  againd  him  were  illegal, 
and  the  houfe  of  lords  addreffed  king  William  to  confer 
upon  him  fume  preferment.  Johnfon  was  ambitious  of  a 


bHhopric,  but  he  was  offered  a deanery  ; this  he  did  not  ac- 
cept, but  received  a penfion  of  300/-  fir  annum  during  his 
own  and  his  fon’s  life,  a prefent  of  1000/,  and  a p*ace  of 
100/.  per  annum  for  his  fon.  A traCl,  which  he  afterwards 
publifhed,  was  the  caufe  of  fo  much  perfonal  violence  as 
nearly  to  have  coft  him  his  life  : the  piece  was  entitled  “ An 
Argument  proving  that  the  Abrogation  of  King  James  by 
the  People  of  England  from  the  Royal  Throne,  and  the 
Promotion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  ftead,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Conllitution  of  the  Englifh  Government,  and  pre- 
feribed  by  it.”  It  was,  unqneffionably,  on  account  of  this 
pamphlet  that  feven  ruffians  broke  into  his  houfe  early  in  the 
morning,  affembled  round  Iris  bed,  gave  him  a wound  on 
the  head  with  a fword,  and  otherwife  ill-treated  him.  They 
threatened  to  take  his  life,  but  fhrinking  from  fo  foul  a 
deed,  they  left  him  wounded,  and  did  no  injury  to  his  houfe 
or  effcdls.  Notwithftanding  his  general  attachment  to  the 
new  government,  he  did  not  fpare  its  defedls ; ho  complained 
grievoufly  of  the  duration  of  parliaments,  which  he  main- 
tained ought  to  be  continued  for  one  year  each  only.  On 
fome  occaliuns  his  oppofition  was  carried  fo  far  as  to  lead 
his  beft  friends  to  fufpcdl  he  was  about  to  abandon  his  ori- 
ginal principles.  He  died  in  1703,  and  his  works  were  col- 
letled  and  printed  in  one  volume  folio.  Biog.  Brit. 

JoHNso.N,  Samuel,  a celebrated  Engliffi  writer,  waa 
born  at  Litchfield,  in  tlie  year  1709,  in  which  city  his 
father  carried  on  the  bookfelling  buiinefs  on  a verv'  fmall 
fcale.  He  was  educated  partlv  at  the  free-fehool  of  his 
native  city,  and  partly  at  Stoi-.rbridge,  in  orccfterffiirc. 

He  was  probably  intended  for  trade,  but  having  acquired  a 
reputation  for  learning,  his  fatlier  very  willingly  complied 
with  the  propofal  of  Mr.  Corbet,  of  m.aintaining  Samuel  at 
Oxford,  as  companion  to  his  fon.  He  accordingly  was 
entered  a commoner  of  Pembroke  college,  in  the  year  1728, 
when  he  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  Johnfon  was 
carelefs  of  hie  characler  with  refpeft  to  the  difeipline  and 
the  (Indies  of  the  place,  yet  he  obtained  credit  by  fome  of 
his  compolitions,  of  which  the  mod  dillinguiffied  was  a 
tranflation  into  Latin  of  Pope’s  Meffiah,  written  with  great 
fpirit  and  vigour.  He  remained  at  Oxford  but  tliree  years, 
during  a part  of  which  he  had  to  llriiggle  with  the  griping 
hand  of  penury.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  his  father 
died  in  very  narrow  circnrallances,  and  about  this  time  it 
appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  firfl  led  to 
think  in  earnell  of  religion,  by  the  perufal  of  Law’s  “ Serious 
Call  to  the  Unconverted.’’  He  engaged  himfelf  as  uffier 
to  the  grammar  fchool  of  Market  Bofworth,  Leieefterffiirc, 
but  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  at  this  place  ill  ac- 
corded with  his  feelings,  and  he  quitted  the  fchool,  and 
paired  fome  time  with  a friend  at  Birmingham.  Here  he 
wrote  loine  literary  effays,  and  tranflated  and  abridged  from 
tlie  French  the  account  of  the  voyage  to  Abyflinia,  by 
fatlier  Lobo.  This  was  publiflied  without  the  tranflator’s  ; 
name,  at  London,  in  1733.  Returning  to  Litchfield,  he 
ilfued  propofals  for  publilhing  by  fiibfeription,  the  Latin 
poem  of  Politian,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, and  the  ddign  was  abandoned.  He  now  made  a bold 
effort  to  improve  his  fituation,  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Porter,  a mercer  of  Birmingham,  and  opened  a fchool.  He 
had  received  800/.  with  his  lady,  and  depending  on  his  own 
learning  and  powers,  he  took  a large  houfe,  and  advertifed 
for  fchclars  to  be  boarded  and  inftrudled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  His  plan  did  not  fuccecd  ; not  more  than 
three  fcholars  offered,  among  thefe  was  tlie  celebrated 
David  Garrick.  After  a year’s  trial  he  abandoned  his 
fchool,  and  refolved  to  become  a literary  adventurer  in  the 
metropolis.  He  accordingly  fet  out,  taking  his  fcholar 
8 Garrick, 
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(Jam'ck  as  his  companion,  being  furnithed  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Walmfley,  a gentleman 
■who  had  been  before  the  friend  and  benefaflor  of  Johnfon. 
Johnfon  and  his  friend  arrived  in  London  in  March  1737  ; 
his  firft  and  principal  engagement  was  with  Cave,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  at  the  defire  of 
this  gentleman  he  undertook  a tranflation  of  Father  Paul’s 
Hilfory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  partly  printed 
and  then  the  fcheme  was  given  up.  At  this  period  Johnfon 
became  acquainted  with  Savage,  in  whofe  misfortunes  he 
fympathized,  and  in  whofe  company  lie  was  a fpeftator  of 
the  vices  and  diforders  of  the  metropolis,  and  probably  a 
(barer  in  the  hardfhips  which  he  endured,  and  in  the  irregu- 
larities which  he  committed,  but  whatever  ftain  the  morals 
of  Johnfon  might  receive  from  this  connexion,  it  was  obli- 
terated by  the  permanent  influence  of  the  principles  oi  piety 
and  virtue.  The  literary  piece  which  brought  him  into 
public  notice,  was  entitled  “ London,  a Poem;”  written 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal’s  Third  Satire.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived of  Dodfley  the  fum  of  10/.  It  was  printed  without 
any  name,  but  it  was  faid  by  Pope,  then  in  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  that  the  author  of  fo  good  a fatire  could 
not  remain  long  concealed.  Johnfon,  at  this  period,  wanted 
foinething  more  fubllantial  than  mere  praife,  and  offered 
hi.mfelf  as  a candidate  for  the  mafterfliip  of  a free-fehool  in 
the  country.  'I'his  he  was  unable  to  attain,  becaufe  it  was 
necefl'ary  that  the  mailer  Ihould  have  taken  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  This  he  had  neglecded  to  do  while  he  was  at  Ox- 
ford, and  now  he  had  applied  for  the  honour  to  the  univerfity 
of  Dublin,  through  tlie  medium  of  lord  Gower,  who,  in 
writing  to  liis  friend  on  the  fubjedl,  fays,  “ he  is  not  afraid 
of  the  ilriclefl  examination,  though  he  is  of  fo  long  a 
journey;  and  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  (Swift) 
thinks  it  necelfary,  chooling  rather  to  die  on  the  road,  than 
to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  tranflating  for  the  bookfellers, 
which  has  been  his  only  Inbllllence  for  fome  time  pall.” 
This  application  produced  no  effeft,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himfelf  with  the  patronage  of  the  London  book- 
fellers, particularly  with  the  employment  which  he  obtained 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga'zine.  In  this  work  were  given 
the  parliamentary  debates,  under  tlie  fidlion  of  “ Debates 
in  the  Senate  of  Liliput,”  and  tlie  fpcakers  were  difguifed 
under  feigned  names.  Guthrie,  for  a time,  compofed  thefe 
fpeeches  from  fuch  hints  as  he  could  bring  away  in  his  me- 
mory. Johnfon  firll  aflilltd  in  this  department,  and  then 
entirely  filled  it,  and  the  public  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
eloquence  difphayed  in  thefe  compofitions.  In  1739  he  pub- 
lifned  a humorous  pamphlet, entitled  “ MarmorNurlolcienfe,” 
confining  of  a fujipofed  ancient  prophecy  in  Latin  monkidi 
rhyme.s,  with  an  explanation.  He  compofed,  about  the 
fame  period,  feveral  biogr  ijihical  articles  for  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  life  of  Savage, 
which  was  afterwards  publillied  feparately,  and  has  been 
uaivetfally  admired  both  as  a moll  intcrelling  and  curious 
portrait,  and  as  coiitaiiiing  many  admirable  relledtions  on 
life  and  m.anncrs  In  the  year  i 747  he  publillied  the  plan 
of  his  Englilh  Didlionary,  addrelled  to  the  earl  of  Cheller- 
field,  whom  he  would  gladly  have  recognized  as  his  patron 
in  this  arduous  talk.  But  his  lordlhip  concerned  himfelf 
very  little  about  the  autlior  or  his  work.  No  two  men 
could  be  more  oppolite  in  their  manners  than  Johnfon  and 
lord  Chederlield,  and  a very  llight  intercoiirfe  on  this  occa- 
fion  terminated  in  their  mutuai  averfion,  fo  that  the  author 
ill  his  preface  informed  the  public,  that  “ the  Englt/b  DiBi- 
euny  was  written  with  little  afliilauce  of  the  learned,  and 
without  any  patronage  ot  the  great ; not  in  the  foft  obfeu- 
rilies  of  retirement,  oc  under  the  (belter  of  academic 


bowers,  but  amldft  inconvenience  and  diRratSiion,  in  ficlA 
nefs  and  in  forrow.”  From  the  bookfellers,  Johiifim  re- 
ceived fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  his  labour,  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  year  1755.  The  intervals  of  this 
compilation  were  fufficient  to  allow  of  various  literary  avo- 
cations. In  1747  he  wrote  a prologue  on  the  opening  of 
Drury-lane  theatre.  In  1749  he  produced  another  imita- 
tion of  Juvenal,  entitled  “The  Vanity  of  Human  Willies  ;” 
and  his  tragedy  of  “ Irene.’’  He  next  commenced  liis 
periodical  work,  entitled  “ The  Rambler,”  which  came  out 
in  papers  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a week,  from  the  month  of 
March  1750,  till  the  fame  month  in  1752.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  whole  of  this  work,  with  the  exception  cT 
about  ten  papers  only,  and  in  it  he  appears  the  warm  and 
Itedfall  friend  of  religion  and  morality.  The  ferious  ftyle 
of  the  Rambler  prevented  it  at  firll  from  attaining  a very 
extenlive  circulation,  but  after  it  was  colledled  into  vo- 
lumes, it  rofe  in  the  public  ellimation,  and  the  author  faw 
the  publication  of  the  tenth  edition.  Soon  after  the  clofe 
of  this  paper  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  wife,  a cir- 
cumllance  which  he  never  ceafed  to  deplore.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  took  into  his  houfe,  as  an  inmate,  Mrs.  Anne 
Williams,  the  daughter  of  a phyfician  in  South  Wales, 
who  had  confumed  his  time  and  fortune  in  purfuit  of  the 
longitude.  Her  dellitute  condition,  aggravated  by  blind- 
nefs,  with  her  talents  for  writing  and  converfalion,  recom- 
mended her  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Johnfon.  In  the 
“ Adventurer,”  conducled  by  Dr.  Hawkfworth,  he  inte- 
relled  himfelf,  fupplied  it  with  feveral  papers  of  iiis  own, 
and  obtained  for  it  tlie  contributions  of  Mr.  Warton.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  publication  of  his  didlionary,  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxfon*, 
and  about  the  fame  time  the  earl  of  Chellerfield  wrote  two 
letters  in  its  favour  in  “ The  World.”  This  civility  was 
regarded,  by  Johnfon,  as  an  advance  from  that  nobleman 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  from  him  a dedication  as  pa. 
tron  of  the  work,  but  he  now  rejefted  the  patronage  which 
he  would  before  have  gladly  accepted,  and  wrote  a letter 
to  the  noble  lord,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  force  of 
pointed  farcafm  and  manly  difdain  to  make  him  alhamed 
of  his  former  conducl.  The  diflionary  was  received  by 
tlie  public  with  general  applaiife,  and  its  author  was  imme- 
diately ranked  among  the  greatell  benefactors  of  his  native 
tongue.  The  publication  of  this  great  work  did  not  relieve 
him  from  his  embarraffments,  for  the  price  of  the  labour 
had  been  confumed  in  the  progrefs  of  its  compilation.  He 
was  Hill  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  the  day 
for  its  fupport,  and  fo  low  was  he  reduced,  though  now- 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  his  country,  that  m the  following 
year  he  was  put  under  an  arreil  for  the  trifling  fum  of  five 
or  fix  pounds.  In  175S  he  began  “ The  Idler,”  a perio- 
dical paper,  which  was  publilhed  in  a weekly  newfpaper. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1779.  he  wTOte  the  romance 
of  “ Ralfelas,”  to  defray  the  cxpences  of  her  funeral,  and 
to  pay  her  debts.  Tliis,  though  written  in  a very  hally 
manner,  is  reckoned  one  of  liis  moll  fplendid  performances  ; 
it  is  elegant  in  language,  rich  in  imagery,  and  weighty  in 
fentiment.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  leveral  modern  lan- 
guages. Such,  however,  was  the  depreded  Hate  of  liis 
finances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  houfe-keeping 
and  retire  to  chambers.  From  this  fitiiation  he  was 
refeued  by  tlie  grant  of  a penlion  of  300/.  per  annum,  in 
1762,  without  any  llipulation  with  refpect  to  his  literary 
exertions.  In  1763  he  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
his  majelly  in  the  ro3al  library,  when  the  fovereign  alked  if. 
he  intended  to  pubhfli  any  more  works  ? To  this  he  re- 
plied, that  he  thought  he  had  written  enough,  on  which  the 
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Icing  faiJ,  “ I fliould  have  thought  fo  too,  If  you  had  not 
written  fo  well.”  In  this  year  he  puhliflied  his  edition  of 
Shakfpeare’s  Works,  which  was  fent  into  the  world  with 
a preface,  written  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mafterly  pen, 
and  which  is  reckoned  among  the  mod  valuable  of  his  cri- 
tical difquifitions.  About  this  period  he  inftituted  a literary 
club,  confiding  of  feveral  of  the  mod  celebrated  men  of  the 
age,  among  whom  were  fome  who  occupied  very  elevated 
fituations  in  fociety.  In  1770  he  appeared  an  advoeate  for 
themeafures  of  government,  and  publidied,  fird,  “ The  Falfe 
Alarm,”  occafioned  by  the  expulfion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
the  houfe  of  commons.  This  was  followed  by  “ Thoughts 
on  the  late  Tranfadlions  refpefting  Falkland’s  Ifland,”  de- 
figned  to  fliew  the  unreafonablenefs  of  going  to  war  on 
account  of  tlie  condu<d  of  Spain  relative  to  that  barren 
pofTedion.  His  next  publication  on  poliiical  fubjefts  was 
entitled  The  Patriot,”  which  was  compofed  on  the  eve  of 
a general  eleftion  in  order  to  indifpofe  the  people  againd  the 
meafures  of  the  oppofition.  In  lyyT' he  publHhed,  “Tax- 
ation no  Tyranny,”  which  was  written  in  defence  of  the 
■right  of  the  mother  country  taxing  the  colonies  at  pleafure. 
Thefe  pamphlets,  which  were  probably  written  on  principle, 
did  but  little  fervice  to  the  caufe  which  he  vindicated.  In 
J773  he  went  on  a tour  with  Mr.  Bofwell  to  the  w'edern 
iflands  of  Scotland,  of  which  journey  he  pnbliflied  an  ac- 
count under  the  title  of  “ A Journey  to  the  Wedern  Iflands 
of  Scotland.”  In  this  he  gave  a mod  decifive  opinion 
againd  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  aferibed  to  Oflian, 
•which  occafioned  a difference  between  him  and  the  tranf- 
lator,  Mr.  Maepherfon.  In  177^,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him,  through  the  intered  of  the  minider,  the 
degree  of  doftor  of  laws,  which  he  highly  valued.  The 
fome  honour  had  been  given  him  fome  years  before  by  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  had  made  no  ufe. 
When  the  unhappy  Dr.  Dodd  lay  under  fentence  of  death, 
in  Newgate,  Johnfon,  moved  either  by  compaflion  for  the 
man,  or  by  a defire  of  refeuing  the  cloth  from  public  dif- 
grace,  wrote  two  petitions  to  his  majedy  in  his  name,  and 
fapplied  him  with  a fpeech  at  the  bar,  and  a fermon  to  be 
preached  to  his  fellow  convitls.  ( See  Dodd.  ) In  the  year 
1779,  Dr.  Johnfon  began  his  Jad  literary  undertaking,  “ The 
Lives  of  the  Englifli  Poets,”  which,  notwithdanding  the 
drong  prejudices  of  the  author,  may  be  regarded  as  a mod  va- 
luable treafure  of  found  criticifm,  and  a model  of  literary 
biography.  This  work  was  completed  in  1781  : it  is  not  only 
attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Englilh  poets,  but  has  been 
re-printed  a great  many  times  in  a feparate  form.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s  life  was  clouded  over  by 
the  lofs  of  feveral  highly  refpefted  friends,  by  a progrefilve 
decline  of  health,  and  by  the  profpeft  of  approaching  dif- 
folution,  which  neither  his  religion  nor  his  philofophy  taught 
him  to  bear  with  even  decent  compofure.  At  lad,  however, 
his  mind  became  calm,  compofed,  and  truly  refigned : he 
died  December  13th,  1785,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains,  attended  by  a refpeftable  concourfe  of  friends, 
were  interred  in  Wedminder  abbey ; and  a monumental 
datue  has  been  eredled  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
His  works,  with  a life  of  the  author,  were  publifhed  col- 
leClivel  v in  ii  volumes,  8vo.  by  fir  John  Hawkins,  in  1787; 
and  in  1792,  a new  edition  of  them  in  12  volumes,  with  a 
life  by  Mr.  Murphy,  was  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Bofwell 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have  likewife  given  ample  accounts  of  their 
friend  : perhaps  there  is  no  indance  of  a private  man  of  let- 
ters, in  this  country,  whofe  deceafe  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  many  laudatory  and  biographical  tributes  to 
liis  public  reputation.'  As  a writer.  Dr.  Johnfon  did  much 
fervice  to  his  country,  by  fixing  its  language  and  regulating 


its  morality.  In  his  perfon  he  was  large,  robud,  and  un- 
wieldy ; in  his  drefs  he  was  Angular  and  flovenly  ; in  con- 
verfation  he  was  pofitive,  and  impatient  of  all  cont.-adiTion. 
But  with  thefe  deduftions,  he  was  an  excellent  cha- 
raftcr ; he  had  a heart  full  of  tendernefs  and  compaflion, 
and  all  his  actions  were  the  refult  of  principle.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  truth.  He 
was  high  in  his  religious  and  political  principles,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  was  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart.  He  had  a noble  independence  of  mind,  and  would 
never  floop  to  any  man  however  exalted,  nor  difguife  his 
fentiments  to  flatter  another.  His  judgment  was  uncom- 
monly acute,  his  imagination  quick,  his  memory  tenacious, 
and  his  converfation,  though  very  diftatorial,  was  often 
brilliant,  and  always  inflruefive.  For  farther  particulars, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  above  mentioned. 

JoiiNSOK,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Am.erica,  in  North 
Carolina  and  Newbern  diliricl,  containing  6zoi  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1763  are  flaves.  It  is  30  miles  fquare,  and  wa- 
tered by  feveral  ftreams.  The  greatell  part  of  the  county 
is  level,  and  its  principal  produce  is  corn.  Its  chief  town  is 
Smithfield. 

JOHNSONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown  in  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jt>hnfon,  author  of  fome 
little  botanical  works,  publilhed  in  the  form  of  travels  be- 
tween 1629  and  1641,  and  editor  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
Gerarde’s  Herbal  in  1633.  Wood  fays  he  was  killed,  while 
fighting  in  the  royal  caufe,  in  September  1644.  Brown. 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  287.  Clafs  and  order,  Triandria 
Monody nia.  Nat.  Ord.  JiJ'phodeli,  Juff. 

Efl.  Ch.  Perianth  (rather  corolla)  in  fix  deep  equal  feg- 
ments,  withering,  deciduous.  Filaments  dilated  and  united 
at  their  bafe,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  inner  fegments  of 
the  corolla.  Style  thread-lhaped.  Stigma  obtufe.  Cap- 
fule  fuperior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  with  partitions 
from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  in- 
ferted into  the  central  column,  one  of  them  pendulous. 
Scar  crefted. 

I.  J.  lupuUna.  Native  of  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land. Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Leaves  two-ranked,  twilled, 
linear,  dilated,  and  half  flieathing  at  the  bafe.  Stalh  radi- 
cal, fimple,  bearing  near  its  top  a folitary,  oblong,  hop. 
like  fpike  of  fmall  feflile  floivers,  with  coloured  imbricated 
bratteas,  the  lowermoft  oi  which  are  fmall  and  barren. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  na- 
turalifl,  was  born  at  Sambter,  in  Great  Poland,  in  the  year 
1603  : he  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  his 
own  country;  but  in  1622,  he  came  to  England,  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  lludied  with  great 
diligence  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews  till  the  year  1625. 
He  afterwards  lludied  at  Leyden  and  Cambridge.  He  un- 
dertook the  education  of  the  two  fons  of  the  count  de 
Kurtzbach,  and  accompanied  them  to  Holland.  While  he 
refided  with  his  pupils  at  Leyden,  he  took  his  degree  as 
doftor  of  phyfic  ; and  when  he  went  a third  time  to  Eng- 
land,  the  fame  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity of  Cambridge.  He  died  in  June  1675,  in  the  72! 
year  of  his  age.  Fie  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  a 
number  of  works  in  the  different  departments  of  natural  hif- 
tory.  Gen.  Biog. 

.Johnston,  in  Geography,  a townfliip  of  America,  in 
Providence  county,  Rhode  ifland,  well  of  the  town  of  Pro- 
vidence ; containing  1 364  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip 
in  Franklin  county,  Vermont;  having  1 33  inhabitants. 

JOHNSTONE,  Geougk,  in  Biography,  a naval  com- 
mander, fon  of  a Scotch  baronet,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fea 
fervice  at  an  early  period  of  life.  After  palling  through  the’ 
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fuV)ortHnatc  ftations,  he  was,  in  the  year  1760,  made  mailer 
and  ci)n:mander  ; and  in  two  years  after,  he  was  railed  to 
the  rank  of  pod  captain.  At  the  peace,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Wed  Florida  ; and  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  Ead  India  com- 
pany, particularly  in  oppofition  to  lord  Clive.  In  1771  he 
wrote  a work,  entitled,  “ Thoughts  on  our  Acqnifitions  in 
the  Ead  Indies,  particularly  refpedling  Bengal.'*  He  fat 
twice  in  parliament,  fird  for  Cockermouth,  and  afterwards 
for  Appleby.  He  had  a duel  with  lord  George  Germaine, 
on  account  of  fome  refleftions  which  fed  from  him  in  the 
houfe  refpefting  his  lorddiip.  He  was  one  of  the  comniif- 
fioners  fent  to  treat  with  the  Americans.  He  died  in 
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Johnstone’s  Straits,  in  Geography,  a channel  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  between  the  iffand  of  Quadre  and  Vancouver, 
and  the  wed  coad  of  North  America.  This  channel 
branches  oft  from  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia, 
from  point  CItatham  to  the  weft,  bearing  a little  north  for 
about  60  miles  in  length,  the  breadth  being  from  two  to 
four.  N.  lat.  50  20'  to  E.  long.  233^  to  234°46'. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a pod-town  of  America,  and  capital 
of  Montgomery  county,  in  the  date  of  New  York,  fituated 
on  the  north  bank  of  Mohawk  river,  24  miles  wed  of 
Schenaclady.  The  town  contains  about  70  houfes,  a Pref- 
byterian  and  an  Epifcopal  church,  a court-houfe,  and  a gaol. 
In  the  townihip  are  3932  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in  the 
townfhip  of  Edwardiburgh,  Upper  Canada,  fituated  upon 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  the  uppennoft  rapids,  in 
afeendirtg  to  lake  Ontario.  From  this  town  veflels  may  be 
navigated  with  fafety  to  Queenftown,  and  at  the  ports  of 
lake  Ontario. 

Johnstown,  New,  a town  in  the  townff.ip  of  Cornwall, 
tipper  Canada,  fituated  upon  the  river  St  Lawrence,  below 
the  long  Saalt,  to  the  northward  of  Grand  Ifle  St.  Regis ; 
and  is  now  called  Cornwall. 

Johnstown,  the  name  of  feveral  villages  in  Ireland. 
One  of  thefe,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  has  been  lately 
made  a pod-town.  It  contains  a number  of  neat  houfes, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  thofc  who  frequent  the 
neighbouring  chalybeate  Spa  of  Ballyfpellan.  It  is  on  the 
maU-codch  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  through  Caffiel,  and 
is  60  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. — Another  Johnftown,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  is  about  13  miles  from  Dublin,  on 
the  Great  Southern  road  ; and  in  confequence  of  a good 
inn,  is  frequently  made  a ftage  by  thofe  who  travel  pod. — 
Two  others,  called  St.  Johnftown,  were  formerly  boroughs 
reprefented  in  parliament : one  of  them  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  the  river  Foyle,  which  is  here  of  confiderable 
breadth,  87  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Strabane,  and  ic8i  N. 
by  W.  from  Dublin  ; the  other  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
6 miles  W.  from  Granard. — There  is  alfo  a fmall  town 
called  Johnftown  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the 
borders  of  Meath,  fituated  on  the  river  Bluckwater,  21  miles 
from  Dublin. 

JOHOR,  a town  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  near  the 
fouth  coad,  and  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 
N.  lat.  i 40'.  E.  long.  103' 54'. 

JOIGNY,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  near  the  river 
Yonne.  The  place  contains  y2 19,  and  the  canton  13, *37 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207^  kiliometres,  in  17  com- 
munes ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Auxerre.  N.  lat.  47°  59'-  £• 
long.  3°  29'. 

JOiNAGITR.  See  JvEN.\ouit. 

JOINDER,  or  Joyndeu,  is  the  coupling,  or  joining. 


two  perfons  in  one  aclion,  or  fuit,  againft  anci%er.  See- 
Demuru™. 

JOINERY  is  a branch  in  Civil  ArchiieBnre,  and  confifts 
of  the  art  of  framing  or  joining  wood  together,  for  internal 
and  external  finilhings  of  houfes  ; as  the  coverings  and  linings 
of  rough  walls,  or  the  coverings  of  rough  timbers,  and  of 
the  condruftion  of  doors,  windows,  and  dairs. 

Hence  joinery  requires  much  more  accurate  and  nice 
workman fftip  than  carpentry,  which  confifts  only  of  rough 
timbers,  ufed  in  fupporting  the  various  parts  of  an  edifice  : 
joinery  is  therefore  ufed  by  way  of  decoration  only,  and 
being  always  near  to  the  eye,  and  confequently  liable  to  in- 
fpeftion,  requires  that  the  joints  ffiould  be  fitted  together 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  the  furfaces  made  fmooth. 

The  wood  ufed  is  called  duff,  and  is  previouffy  formed 
by  the  pit-faw  into  redlangular  prifms,  which  are  deno- 
minated boards,  battens,  or  planks,  according  to  their 
breadth.  Battens  run  from  two  to  feven  inches  wide, 
boards  from  feven  to  nine  inches  wide,  and  planks  from 
nine  inches  to  any  greater  breadth  that  can  be  cut  out  of  a 
piece  of  wood. 

The  operations  of  joinery  confift  of  forming  furfaces  of 
various  kinds,  alfo  of  grooving,  rebating,  and  moulding, 
and  of  mortifing  and  tenoning,  and  laftly,  of  joining  two 
or  feveral  pieces  together,  fo  as  to  form  a frame  or  folid 
mafs. 

Surfaces,  in  joinery,  are  either  plane  or  curved,  but  mod 
frequently  plane. 

All  kinds  of  furfaces  are  firft  formed  in  the  rough,  and 
finally  brought  to  exadl  forms  by  means  of  tools  adapted 
thereto. 

Grooving  confifts  in  taking  away  a part  of  a reftangular 
feftion  from  a piece  of  wood,  fo  as  to  form  a channel  of 
equal  breadth  throughout,  with  three  furfaces,  one  being 
parallel,  and  the  other  two  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of 
the  wood  from  which  the  channel-  is  receftTed  ; the  channel 
thus  formed  is  called  a groove.. 

Rebating  confifts  in  taking  away  a part  from  a piece  of 
wood  of  a reftangular  feftion,  fo  as  to  leave  only  two  fides, 
each  of  a parallel  breadth,  the  one  fide  being  perpendicular 
to  the  furface  of  the  wood,  and  the  other  parallel  thereto  : 
the  cavity  thus  formed  is  called  a rebate.  From  this  de- 
finition it  is  manifeft,  that  a rebate  can  only  be  formed  by- 
reducing  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  rebated'  at  the  angle  it- 
felf,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a half  groove. 

A mortife  is  a cavity  recefled  within  the  furface  of  a piece 
of  wood,  with  four  fides  perpendicular  to  that  furface, 
and  likewife  to  each  other ; the  adl  of  making  a mortife  is 
called  mortifing. 

A tenon  is  a projeftion  formed  on  the  end’  of  a piece 
of  wood  with  four  plane  fides,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  to  a plane,  from  which  it  projefls  ;.  and  this  plane  is 
called  the  ffioulder  of  the  tenon». 

In  the  following,  all  pieces  of  wood  whatever  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  reflangular  prifms,  and  the  length  in  a direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  ;.  two  of  the  fides  of  every  mortife  to  be 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  fides  parallel  to  the  fibres  ; 
the  four  fides  of  every  tenon  in  the  direflion  of  the  fibres,, 
unlefs  othervvife  afierted  : likewife,  if  two  of  the  furfaces 
of  a piece  of  wood  be  of  greater  breadth  than  the  other 
two,  thefe  are  called  the  edges  and  thofe  the  fides,  and 
each  line  of  concourfe,  formed  by  two  adjacent  fides,  is 
called  an  arris. 

Moulding  confifts  in  forming  the  furface  of  a piece  by 
curve  or  plane  furfaces,  or  by  both,  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
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^11  parallel  feftions  will  be  fimilar  figures,  that  is,  their  boun- 
daries may  be  made  all  to  coincide. 

The  lirll  thing  to  be  done  in  joinery  is  to  feleft  the  ftuff 
or  boards,  which  ought  to  be  well  feafoned  for  every  pur- 
pofe  in  joinery,  and  then  line  it  out  ; and  if  the  llulf  is 
not  already  at  the  fize,  as  is  moft  frequently  the  cafe,  it 
muR  be  ripped  out  with  the  ripping  faw,  or  crofs  cut  with 
the  hand  faw,  or  both,  as  may  be  wanted.  The  next  thing  is 
the  planing  of  the  fluff  firfl  upon  a fide,  then  the  edge 
fquared,  and  then  gaged  to  a breadth  and  thicknefs,  fliould 
either  or  both  be  found  neceffary. 

T wo  ©r  more  pieces  of  fluff  may  be  faflened  together  in 
various  ways  by  pins  of  wood  or  b\'  nails,  but  in  work 
prepared  by  the  joiner  for  the  ufe  of  building,  pieces  are 
more  frequently  joined  together  by  making  their  furfaces 
coincide,  and  then  plaflering  them  over  with  a hot  tenacious 
liquid  called  glue,  then  rubbing  the  furfaces  until  the  glue 
has  been  almofl  rubbed  out,  and  the  one  piece  brought  to 
its  fituation  with  reipedf  to  the  other.  The  bell  work  is 
always  joined  by  this  method. 

When  boards  are  required  of  a greater  breadth  than  com- 
mon, feveral  common  boards  muft  be  faflened  together  edge 
to  edge,  either  by  nailing  them  to  pieces  extending  acrofs 
the  breadth,  or  gluing  them  edge  to  edge,  or  by  joining 
pieces  tranfverfely  together  with  fmall  boards,  tongued  and 
grooved  into  tlie  interJlices. 

T wo  pieces  of  fluff  are  joined  together  at  right  or  oblique 
angles  by  mortife  and  tenon  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
faflened  together  with  glue.  When  a frame,  confifling  of 
feveral  pieces,  is  required,  the  mortifes  and  tenons  are  fitted 
together,  and  the  joints  glued  all  at  one  time,  then  entered 
to  their  places,  and  forced  together  by  means  of  an  in- 
flrument  called  a cramp. 

The  operation  of  forming  a given  furface,  by  taking  away 
the  fuperiluous  wood,  is  called  planing,  and  the  tools  thein- 
felves  planes. 

The  firfl  tools  iifed  by  joiners  are  bench  planes,  which  ge- 
nerally confifl  of  a jack  plane,  for  taking  away  the  rough  of 
the  faw  and  the  fuperfiuous  wood,  only  leaving  fo  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  fmooth  the  furface  ; the  trying  plane  to  fmooth 
or  reduce  the  ridges  left  by  the  jack  plane,  and  to  flraighten 
or  regulate  the  furface,  whether  it  be  plane  or  convex  ; the 
long  plane  when  the  furface  is  required  to  be  very  flraight ; 
and  the  fmoothing  plane  in  fmoothing,  as  its  name  implies, 
and  giving  the  lafl  finifh  to  the  work. 

Befides  the  bench  planes  there  are  others  for  forming  any 
kind  of  prifmatic  furfaces  whatever,  as  rebating  planes, 
grooving  planes,  and  moulding  planes  : but  for  a more 
particular  defcriptlon  of  thefe  and  the  bench  planes,  we 
(ball  refer  to  tlie  article  Plane. 

The  tools  employed  in  boring  cylindric  holes  are  a flock 
with  bits  of  various  defcriptioiis  and  fixes,  gimblets  and 
brad  awls  of  feveral  diameters. 

The  tools  ufed  in  paring  th(»  wood  obliquely,  or  acrofs  the 
fibres,  and  for  cutting  rettangular  prifmatic  cavities,  are  in 
general  denomi.iated  chiflels  : thole  tor  paring  the  wood 
acrofs  the  fibres  are  called  firmers,  or  paring  chilTels,  and 
thofe  for  cutting  rettangular  prifmatic  cavities,  are  called 
mortife  chiffels,  the  rettangular  cavities  themfelves  being 
called  mortifes  when  made  to  receive  a projetlion  of  the  fame 
form  and  fize,  and  by  this  means  to  fallen  two  pieces  of 
wood  together  at  any  angle.  The  udes  of  all  chiffels,  in  a 
diretlioii  of  their  length,  are  flraight,  and  the  fide  of  a chiffel 
which  contains  the  cutting  edge  at  the  end  is  ilcel.  Tlie  bell 
paring  chiffels  are  made  entirely  of  caff  fled.  Chiffels  for 
paring  concave  furfaces  are  denominated  gouges. 


Dividing  wood,  by  cutting  away  a very  thin  portion  of 
the  material  of  equal  thicknefs  throughout,  to  any  required 
extent,  by  means  of  a thin  plate  of  Heel  with  a toothed 
edge,  is  called  fawing,  and  the  inflruments  themfelves  are 
called  faws,  which  are  of  feveral  kinds,  as  the  ripping  faw, 
for  dividing  boards  into  feparate  pieces  in  a diredlion  of  the 
fibres  ; the  hand  faw,  for  crofs  cutting  and  fawing  thin 
pieces  in  a diredlion  of  the  grain  ; the  panuel  faw,  either  for 
crofs  cutting  or  cutting  very  thin  boards  longitudinally  ; the 
tenon  faw,  with  a thick  iron  back,  for  making  an  incifion  ot 
any  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  wood,  and  for  cutting 
pieces  entirely  through,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  that  part 
of  the  plate  without  the  iron  back ; likewife  a fafh  faw  and 
a dovetail  faw,  ufed  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  tenon  faw. 
From  the  thinnefs  of  the  plates  of  thefe  three  lafl  faws, 
it  is  neceffary  to  flitlen  them  by  a ftrong  piece  of  metal 
called  the  back,  which  is  grooved  to  receive  the  upper  edge 
of  the  plate  that  is  fixed  to  the  back,  and  which  is  there- 
by fecured  and  prevented  from  buckling.  When  it  is  re- 
quired to  divide  boards  into  curved  pieces,  a very  narrow  faw 
without  a back,  called  a compafs  faw,  is  ufed,  and  in  cut- 
ting a very  fmall  hole  a faw  of  a fimilar  defcriptlon,  called 
a key-hole  faw,  is  employed.  All  thefe  faws  have  their 
plates  longer  and  thinner,  and  their  teetli  finer,  as  they  fuc- 
ceed  each  otlier  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  excepting  the 
two  lafl,  which  have  thicker  plates  and  coarfer  teeth  than 
either  the  fafli  or  dovetail  faw.  The  extern.il  and  internal 
angles  of  the  teeth  of  all  faws  are  generally  f rmed  at  an 
angle  of  6o  degrees,  and  the  front  edge  teeth  flope  back- 
ward in  a fmall  degree,  but  incline  or  recline  from  the  flraight 
line  drawn  from  the  interior  angle  perpendicular  to  the  edge 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  as  the  faw  may  be  employed  in  rip- 
ping or  in  crofs  cutting, or  cutting  perpendicular  to  the  fibres. 
The  teeth  of  all  faws,  except  turning  and  key-hole  faws, 
are  bent  on  contrary  fidcs  of  the  plate,  each  two  teeth  iuc- 
ceeding  each  other,  being  alike  bent  on  the  different  fides  of 
the  plate  ; viz.  the  one  as  much  to  the  one  fide  as  the  other 
is  to  the  other  fide,  and  confequently  all  the  teeth  on  the 
fame  fide  alike  bent  throughout  the  length  of  the  plate  for 
the  purpofe  of  clearing  the  fides  of  the  cut  which  it  makes 
in  the  wood. 

Of  all  cutting  tools  whatever,  the  law  is  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  to  the  joiner,  as  the  timber  or  wood  which  he  em- 
ploys can  be  divided  into  flips  or  bars  of  any  fize,  wfith  no 
more  wafte  of  flufi  than  a flice,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  piece  to  he  cut  through,  and  the 
thicknefs  equal  to  the  diflaiice  of  the  teeth  between  their 
extrem#  points  on  the  alternate  fides  of  the  faw  meafured 
on  a line  perpendicular  to  the  faid  fides  : whereas,  without 
the  ufe  of  the  faw,  cylindrical  trees  could  only  be  reduced 
to  the  intended  fize  by  means  of  the  axe  ; in  the  ufe  of 
which  there  would  not  only  be  an  iinmenle  confumption 
of  fluff,  but  alfo  much  greater  labour  would  be  required  to 
flraighten  it. 

p 

Joiners  ufe  a fmall  axe,  called  a hatcliet,  for  cutting  off 
the  fuperfluous  wood  from  the  edge  of  a piece  of  a board, 
when  the  walle  is  not  of  fufficient  eonfequence  to  be  fawn. 

All  the  above  are  what  are  commonly  denominated  edge 
tools,  but  there  are  others  required  to  regulate  the  forms. 
All  angles  whatever  are  farmed  by  other  reverfed  angles  of 
the  fame  number  of  degrees  as  an  exterior  angle  by  au 
interior  one,  and  the  contrary.  The  iiillrument  for  trying 
right  angles  is  called  a Iquare,  and  tliole  for  trying  oblique 
angles  are  called  bevels.  The  two  fides  whicli  form  the 
edge  of  a Iquare  are  always  ilationary,  but  thofe  of  bevels 
are  generally  moveable  one  leg  upon  the  other  round  a joint. 
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In  foir.e  cafes,  wfiere  a pfveat  mimber  «f  pieces  are  required 
to  be  wrought  to  the  fame  angle,  a rtationary  bevel,  called  a 
joint  hook,  is  ufed. 

When  it  is  required  to  reduce  a piece  of  ftufiF  to  a parallel 
breadth,  an  inflrunnent  cal'ed  a gage  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe. 
The  gage  confilts  generally  of  a fquare  piece  with  a fquare 
mortife,  through  which  a bar  at  right  angles  thereto  is  fitted 
and  made  to  Aide.  The  bar,  which  is  called  the  ftem,  has 
a (harp  point,  cutter,  or  tooth  at  one  extremity,  projedfing  a 
little  from  the  furface,  fo  that  when  the  fide  of  the  gage, 
next  to  the  end  which  has  the  point,  is  applied  upon  the 
vertical  furface  of  the  wood,  with  tlie  flat  fide  of  the  ftem 
which  has  the  tooth  upon  the  horizontal  furface,  and  puftied 
and  drawn  alternately  by  the  workman  frbm  and  towards 
him,  the  cutter  will  make  an  incifion  from  the  furface  into 
the  wood,  at  a parallel  diftance  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  vertical  fide  on  tlie  right  hand.  This  line,  fo  drawn, 
will  mark  out  with  precifion,  and  ftiew  the  fuperfluous  fluff 
to  be  taken  away. 

When  a mortife  is  required  to  be  cut  in  a piece  of  wood, 
a gage  with  two  teeth  is  ufed.  The  conftrudfion  of  this 
inllrument  is  the  fame  as  the  common  gage  ; but  in  addition 
thereto,  the  ftem  has  a longitudinal  Aider  with  a tooth  pro- 
jecting from  tha  end  of  the  Aider,  fo  that  the  two  teeth 
may  be  brought  nearer,  or  to  any  remote  diftance  from 
each  other,  at  pleafure  ; and  alfo  to  any  diftance,  from  the 
face  of  the  head  or  guide  within  the  reach  of  tlie  ftem. 

When  wood  has  been  planed,  and  required  to  be  fawn 
acrofs  the  fibres,  and  as  it  is  neceflary  to  be  kept  ftationary 
while  fawing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tides  or  the  edges 
from  being  bruifed,  joiners  ufe  a flat  piece  of  wood  with 
two  projei'ding  knobs  on  the  oppofite  Tides,  one  at  each  end, 
called  a fide  hook.  The  vertical  llde  of  the  interior  angle 
of  one  of  the  knobs  is  placed  clofc  to  the  vertical  fide,  and 
the  under  fide  upon  the  top  of  the  bench  ; then  the  wood  is 
prefled  agaiiift  the  knob  which  pr»jefts  from  the  upper 
furface  while  it  is  cutting  with  the  faw  ; but  the  ufe  of 
two  fide  hooks  is  better,  as  they  keep  the  piece  of  wood  to 
be  fawn  more  fleady. 

When  it  is  required  to  cut  a piece  of  wood  to  a mitre 
with  one  fide  ; that  is,  to  half  a right  angle,  joiners  ufe  a 
trunk  of  wood  with  three  fides,  like  a box  without  ends,  or 
a top,  the  Tides  and  bottom  being  parallel  pieces,  and  the 
fides  of  equal  heights : through  each  of  the  oppofite  Tides 
is  cut  a kerf  in  a plane,  perpendicular  to  the  bottom,  at 
oblique  angles  of  qj  and  135  degrees,  with  the  planes  of  the 
lides  ; and  another  kerf  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
to  liave  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The  trunk 
thus  conAniftcd  is  called  a mitre-box.  When  the  wood  is 
to  be  cut,  the  mitre-box  is  fixed  ftcady  againft  two  fide 
hooks,  and  the  piece,  which  is  always  lefs  than  the  interior 
breadth  of  the  niitrc-box,  is  laid  within,  and  prefled  againft 
the  farther  interior  angle  of  the  mitre-box  with  the  fide 
downwards,  to  which  tbe  faw-kerf  is  intended  to  be  per- 
pendicular, and  in  this  pofition  it  is  to  be  cut.  The  two 
1 kerfs  ill  the  Tides  of  the  mitre-box  are  requifite,  in  order  to 
form  the  acute  angle  on  the  right  or  left-hand  fide  of  the 
j piece,  as  may  be  required. 

I When  it  is  required  to  make  a piece  of  wood  ftraight  in 
' one  direction,  joiners  ufe  a flip  of  wood  ftraightened  on  one 
edge,  from  which  the  flip  of  wood  itfelf  is  called  a ftraight 
edge.  Its  life  is  obvious  ; by  its  application  it  will  be 
feen  whether  there  is  a coincidence  between  the  ftraight  edge 
and  the  furface. 

When  it  is  required  to  know  whether  the  furface  of  a 
piece  of  wood  is  in  tlie  fame  plane,  joiners  ufe  two  flips  of 
wood  ftraigh tone'll  each  on  one  edge  with  the  oppofite  edge 
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parallel,  and  both  pieces  of  the  fame  breadth  between  the 
parallel  edges  : each  piece  has  therefore  two  ftraight  edges. 
Suppofe  it  were  required  to  know  whether  a board  is 
twifted  or  its  furface  in  a plane,  the  workman  lays  one  of 
the  flips  acrofs  the  one  end,  and  the  other  acrofs  the  otlier 
end  of  the  board,  with  one  of  the  ftraight  edges  of  each 
upon  the  furface  ; then  he  looks  in  the  longitudinal  direflion 
of  the  board,  over  the  upper  edges  of  the  two  flips,  until  his 
eye  and  the  two  upper  edges  of  the  flips  are  in  one  plane  ; 
or  otherwife,  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane,  paflTing  through 
the  eye  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  neareft  flip,  interfeft  the 
upper  edge  of  the  farther  flip.  If  it  happen  as  in  the  f irmer 
cafe,  the  ends  of  the  wood  under  the  flips  are  in  the  fame 
plane ; but  fhould  it  happen  as  in  the  latter,  they  are  not.  In 
this  laft  cafe  the  furface  is  faid  to  wind  ; and  when  the  fur- 
face is  fo  reduced  that  every  two  lines  are  in  one  plane,  it 
is  faid  to  be  out  of  winding,  which  implies  its  being  an  en- 
tire plane  : fronr  the  ufe  of  thefe  flips  they  are  denominated 
winding  flicks. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  the  method  of  bringing  a rough 
furface  to  a plane,  it  will  firft  be  neceflary  to  flicw'  how  to 
make  a ftraight  edge  or  r tiller. 

Here  the  joiner  muft  not  lofe  fight  of  the  definition  of 
a ftraight  line,  viz.  a ftraight  line  is  that  which  will  always 
coincide  with  another  ftraight  line,  however  applied  to- 
gether. 

The  operation  of  making  the  edge  of  a board  ftraight  is 
called  by  joiners  Ihooting,  and  the  edge  fo  made  is  faid  to 
be  fliot. 

Straight  edges  may  be  thus  formed ; plane  the  edges  of 
two  boards  and  apply  them  together,  fo  that  the  fuperficies 
or  faces  of  the  boards  be  in  the  fame  plane,  and  if  there 
be  no  cavity  between  the  joint  the  edges  will  be  ftraight  ; 
but  if  not,  the  faces  muft  be  applied  to  each  other,  the 
edges  brought  together,  and  planed  and  tried  as  before,  until 
they  are  found  to  coincide. 

Another  mode  is  by  having  a plane  furface  given  : plane 
the  edges  of  a board  as  ftraight  as  the  eye  will  admit  of, 
and  apply  the  face  of  it  to  that  of  the  plane,  and  by  ihe 
edge  of  the  board  draw'  a line,  turn  the  board  over  with 
the  other  fide  upon  the  plane,  and  bring  the  planed  edge 
to  the  line  drawn  before,  and  the  extremities  of  the  edges 
to  their  former  places,  and  draw  another  line  ; then  if  all 
the  parts  of  this  line  coincide  with  the  former  line,  the  edge 
is  already  ftraight,  but  if  not,  repeat  the  operation  as  often 
as  may  be  found  neceflary. 

Another  mode  is  to  plane  the  edge  of  a board  as  ftraight 
as  the  eye  will  admit  of ; then  plane  the  edge  of  another 
board  until  it  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  former  ; take  a 
third  board  and  plane  the  edge  of  this  in  like  manner,  by 
making  it  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  firll  board ; apply 
the  edges  of  the  two  laft  boards  together,  then  if  they 
coincide  the  operation  is  at  an  end,  but  if  not,  repeat  it  as 
often  a»  may  be  found  neceflary. 

By  any  of  the  methods  now  fliewn,  the  fuperficies  of  the 
boards,  to  be  fliot,  are  fuppofed  to  be  parallel  p anes  not 
very  diftant  from  each  other  ; for  if  the  faces  be  not  parallel, 
or  if  the  thicknefs  be  confiderable,  the  operation  will  be  the 
more  liable  to  error. 

Ts  reduce  the  rou^h  furface  of  a body  to  a plane. — This 
wi'l  not  be  very  difficult,  when  it  is  known  that  a plane  is 
that  whicli  will  every  where  coincide  with  a ftraight  line. 

The  moft  praftical  methods  are  the  following  : I,et  the 
workman  provide  two  winding  flicks,  and  apply  them  as 
before  diredled,  making  the  ends  out  of  winding  if  they 
are  not  found  to  bo  fo  ; then  if  all  the  parts  of  t he  furface 
arc  ftraight  011  which  the  edgei  of  the  winding  flicks  were 
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placed,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  furface  muft  be  plane. 
If  the  furface  is  hollow  between  the  faid  lines,  one  of  the 
ends  or  both  muft  be  planed  lower,  until  the  furface  acquires 
a fmall  convexity  in  the  length,  and  then,’ if  ftraightened  be- 
tween the  ftraight  lines  at  the  ends,  it  will  be  a perfedt 
plane. 

Another  mode  of  forming  a plane  of  the  furface  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form  : apply  a ruler  along  the  diagonals,  then 
if  they  are  ftraight  they  are  in  a plane,  but  if  they  are  both 
hollow,  or  both  round,  the  furface  to  be  reduced  is  either 
concave  or  convex,  and  muft  be  ftraightened  in  thefe  di- 
redlions  accordingly  ; and,  laftly,  if  by  trying  acrofs  the 
diagonals  with  the  ftraight  edge  it  be  found  that  the  one 
be  hollow  and  the  other  round,  the  furface  of  the  board 
winds.  In  this  cafe  bring  dov/n  the  protuberant  part  of 
the  convex  diagonal,  fo  as  to  be  ftraight  with  the  two  ex- 
tremities ; then  ftraighten  the  concave  diagonal,  by  planing 
either  of  the  two  ends  or  both  of  them,  according  as  the 
thicknefs  of  the  board  will  require.  Both  diagonals  being 
now  ftraight,  traverfe  the  wood,  that  is,  plane  it  acrofs  the 
fibres,  until  all  the  protuberant  parts  between  the  diagonals 
are  removed  ; then  the  workman  may  proceed  to  fmooth  it 
by  working  it  in  the  direflion  of  the  fibres. 

To  join  any  numler  of  planks  together,  fo  as  to  form  a board  of 
a determinate  breadth,  the  fibres  of  each  running  longitudinal  to 
thofe  of  any  other. — Shoot  the  two  edges  that  are  to  be  joined  ; 
turn  the  fides  of  the  boards  towards  each  other,  fo  that  the 
edges  that  are  fhot  may  be  both  uppermoft  ; fpread  thefe 
edges  over  with  ftrong  glue  of  a proper  confiftence,  made  very 
hot  ; one  of  the  boards  being  fixed,  turn  the  other  upon 
it,  fo  that  the  two  edges  may  coincide,  and  that  the  faces 
may  be  both  in  the  fame  plane  ; rub  the  upper  one  to  and 
fro  in  the  diredfion  of  the  fibres  till  the  glue  is  almoft  out 
of  the  joint  ; let  thefe  dry  for  a few  hours  ; then  proceed 
to  make  another  joint  ; continue  to  join  as  many  boards 
or  planks  in  the  fame  manner,  till  the  whole  intended 
breadth  be  made  out.  If  the  boards  or  planks  of  which  the 
board  is  to  be  compofed  are  very  long,  the  edges  that 
are  to  be  united  would  require  to  be  w'armed  before  a fire  ; 
and,  for  rubbing  and  keeping  the  joints  fair  to  each  other, 
three  men  would  be  found  neceftfary,  one  at  each  extremity, 
and  one  at  the  middle.  Boards,  glued  together  with  this 
kind  of  cement,  will  ftand  as  long  as  the  fubftance  of  the 
deals  or  planks  compofing  them,  if  not  expofed  to  rain  or 
intenfe  heat,  provided  that  the  wood  has  been  well  feafoned 
beforehand,  and  that  the  grain  be  free  and  ftraight,  uninter- 
rupted with  few  or  no  knots.  "W  hen  a board  which  is  to 
be  expofed  to  the  weather  is  to  be  made  of  feveral  boards 
or  planks,  the  cement  to  be  ufed  for  uniting  them  fhould 
not  be  of  fkin  glue,  but  of  white  lead  ground  up  with  lin- 
feed-oil,  fo  thin  that  the  colour  may  be  lenfibly  changed  into 
a whitifh  caft  ; this  kind  of  glue  will  require  a much  greater 
ti.me  to  dry  than  fkin  glue.  Boards  to  be  expofed  to  the 
weather,  when  tl  eir  thicknefs  will  admit,  are  frequently 
longued  togetbei  ; that  is,  the  edges  of  both  boards  are 
grooved  to  an  equal  diftance  from  the  faces,  and  to  an 
equal  depth ; and  a flip  of  wood  is  made  to  fit  the  cavity 
made  in  both  : this  flip  fhould  be  made  to  fill  the  grooves, 
but  ought  not  to  be  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  the  joint  from 
being  rubbed  with  proper  cement. 

To  glue  any  tauo  boas'ds  together  forming  a given  angle. — 
This  may  either  be  accomplifhed  by  fhooting  the  edge  of 
the  one  board  to  the  whole  of  the  given  angle,  and  the 
face  of  the  other  ftraight ; then,  by  applying  thefe  two 
furfaces  together,  and  rubbing  as  before,  they  will  form  the 
angle  required  ; or,  if  the  two  edges  are  Ihot  to  half  the 
given  angle,  and  the  edges  applied  together  and  rubbed  and 
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fet  as  before,  the  face*  of  the  boards  will  form  the  angle 
required.  In  both  thefe  methods,  when  only  one  fide  of  the 
board  is  to  be  expofed  to  fight,  which  is  inoft  commonly 
the  cafe,  pieces  of  wood  called  blocks  are  fitted  to  the 
angle,  and  the  fides  glued  acrofs  the  joint  or  legs  of  the 
angle,  being  previoufly  planed  for  that  purpofe. 

To  form  wooden  architraves  for  apertures  by  gluing  longU 
tudinal  pieces  together. — Architraves  may  be  formed  out  of 
the  folid  pieces  ; but  as  their  formation  in  this  way  is  at- 
tended with  a wafte  of  both  ftuff  and  time,  the  moft  eligible 
method  is  to  glue  the  parts  longitudinally  together,  as  is 
beft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  mouldings.  Architraves 
of  the  Grecian  form,  for  doors  and  windows,  generally 
coniift  of  one  or  two  faces  in  parallel  planes,  the  one  of 
which  recedes  only  in  a fmall  degree  from  the  other,  while 
the  outer  edge  is  terminated  with  one  or  feveral  mouldings 
which  have  a very  prominent  projeftion.  In  this  cafe  make 
a board  of  fufficient  thicknefs,  and  in  breadth  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  architrave  : prepare  a flip  of  wood  of  a fuf- 
ficient thicknefs  and  breadth  for  the  mouldings  on  the  outet 
termination  of  the  architrave  ; glue  this  flip  upon  the  face 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  with  the  outer  edge  flufli 
therewith.  In  the  operation  two  men  will  be  at  leaft  re- 
quired to  rub  the  flip  to  a joint  w’ith  the  board  ; and  as  it 
often  happens  that  the  fide  of  the  flip,  which  is  to  comply 
with  the  furface  of  the  board,  is  conliderably  bent,  the  flip 
is  nailed  down  to  the  board  ; but,  previoufly,  fmall  fquare 
pieces  of  wood,  called  buttons,  are  bored  with  holes,  one  in 
each,  and  a nail  is  put  through  the  hole  to  the  head  ; then 
the  flip  is  alfo  bored  with  a brad-awl ; and  the  nails,  with 
the  pieces  thus  deferibed,  are  entered  and  driven  home  as 
far  as  the  buttons  will  permit.  The  buttons  may  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  other  two  dimen- 
fions  each  equal  to,  or  fomething  more  than,  the  breadth 
of  the  flip.  The  flip  is  fometimes  grooved ; and  the  edge 
of  the  board  is  tongued,  glued,  and  inferted  in  the  groove, 
inftead  of  the  above  method.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  two 
faces  are  made  of  different  boards  tongued  together  at 
their  joining  ; then  the  whole  is  afterwards  ftuck  into 
mouldings. 

To  form  the  furface  of  a cylinder  with  wood,  whofe  fbres 
are  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  a.vis  of  the  cylinder,  fuch  as 
may  be  ufed  in  circular  dado,  or  the  Joffits  of  windows. 

Method  1. — When  the  dimenlion  of  the  cylindric  fur- 
face, parallel  to  the  axis,  is  not  broader  than  a plank  or 
board : this  may  be  done  by  bending  and  gluing  feveral 
veneers  together;  and  the  firit  upon  a mould  or  brackets, 
the  edges  of  which  are  in  the  furface  of  the  propofed  cy- 
linder parallel  to  its  axis. 

This  may  be  accomplifhed  by  means  of  two  fets  of 
brackets  fixed  upon  a board  with  hollow  cylindric  fpace 
between  them,  of  fufficient  thicknefs  for  taking  in  the 
veneers,  and  double  wedges  for  confining  them.  If  this 
operation  is  carefully  done,  and  the  glue  properly  dried, 
the  wedges  may  be  flackened,  and  the  C3'.hndric  part  fo 
glued  up  will  be  found  to  ftand  very  well ; but  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that,  as  the  wood  has  a natural  tendency  to  unbend 
itfelf,  the  curve  furface,  upon  w’hich  it  is  glued,  fhould  be 
fomewhat  quicker  than  that  intended  to  be  made. 

Some  workmen  take  another  method  by  forming  a hol- 
low cradle,  and  bending  the  veneer*  into  it,  and  confining 
their  ends  with  wedges,  which  comprefs  them  together ; 
and  by  a very  fmall  degree  of  rubbing,  with  a hammer 
made  for  this  purpofe,  the  glue  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
joint. 

Another  method  is  to  form  a cradle  or  templet  to  the 
intended  furface,  and  lay  a veneer  upon  it ; then  glue  blocks 
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»f  wood  upon  the  back  of  it,  clofely  fitted  to  its  furface,  and 
the  other  joints  to  each  other,  the  fibres  of  the  blocks  cor- 
refponding  with  thofe  of  the  veneer. 

A third  method  is  to  make  a cradle  and  place  the 
veneers  upon  it,  confining  one  end  of  them  fpread  in  the  glue 
between  the  veneers  with  a brufii,  and  fix  a bridle  acrofs,  con- 
fining the  ends  of  this  bridle  either  by  nails  or  by  ferews  ; 
open  the  veeners  again,  and  put  in  glue  a fecond  time  be- 
tween each  two,  and  fix  another  bridle  acrofs  them  : pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  to  the  other  extremity. 

A fourth  method  is  to  run  a number  of  equi-diftant 
grooves  acrofs  the  back  of  the  board  at  right  angles  to  its 
edges,  leaving  only  a fmall  thicknefs  towards  the  face,  let 
this  be  bent  round  a craddle  or  templet  made  on  purpofe  ; 
and  let  the  grooves  be  filled  with  flips  of  wood,  which, 
after  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  are  to  be  planed  down  to  the 
furface  of  the  cylindric  board,  which  may  be  fliffcned  with 
canvas  glued  acrofs  the  back. 

Inllead  of  ufing  a grooving  plane,  workmen  frequently 
make  kerfs  with  the  faw  ; but  this  is  not  fo  ftrong  when 
finifhed,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  infert  the  flips,  and  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  depth  of  each  of  the  kerfs,  which  will 
occafion  a very  unequal  bending  of  the  board,  if  not  to  a 
regular  depth. 

To  bend  a board,  fo  as  to  form  the  frujhim  of  a cone,  or 
any  fegmcntal  portion  of  the  frufum  of  a cone,  fuch  as  the  fojft 
of  the  head  of  an  aperture. — Find  the  form  of  the  covering 
according  to  the  geometrical  principles  of  carpentry; 
cut  out  a board  to  this  form,  and  run  a number  of  equi- 
diftant  grooves  acrofs  it  tending  to  the  centre  : this  being 
fixed  to  a templet  made  to  the  furface  of  a cone,  proceed 
and  finifh  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  lall  method  fhevvn 
for  a cylinder. 

To  bend  boards  fo  as  to  form  a fphertc  furface. — Make  a 
mould  to  the  covering  of  a given  portion  of  the  fphere 
in  piano,  according  to  the  geometrical  principles  of  car- 
pentry' ; complete  the  number  of  Haves  by  this  mould ; 
make  a templet  or  mould  to  a great  circle  of  the  fphere  ; 
groove  each  of  the  Haves  acrofs  at  right  angles  to  a 
line  pafling  through  tlie  middle,  and  bend  it  round  the 
templet  ; put  flips  in  the  grooves  ; lallly,  ihoot  the  edges  of 
the  Haves,  fo  as  to  be  in  planes  tending  to  the  centre  of  the 
fphere  : thefe  Haves  being  glued  together  will  form  a fpheric 
furface. 

To  glue  up  the  fhaft  of  a column  — Defcribe  two  circles  of 
diameters,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  ends  of 
the  fliaft. 

Circumferibe  thefe  by  polygons,  confifling  of  the  fame 
number  of  regular  fides  as  the  column  is  to  confiH  of  Haves. 

From  the  angles  draw  lines  to  the  centre,  which  will  give 
the  bevels  for  working  the  edges  of  the  Haves.  In  this  pro- 
cefs,  after  two  pi.ces  arc  glued  together,  and  dried,  pro- 
ceed to  glue  a third  piece  in  the  fame  manner  and  fo  on  to 
the  IdH  but  one.  The  lalt,  previous  to  being  ghied,  the 
blocks  fhould  be  fixed  upon  it,  and  then  the  whole  may  be 
clofed  in.  N.  B.  The  number  of  Haves  fhould  be  eight  or 
•twelve,  otherwife  the  joint  will  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
flutes,  which  fhould  not  be  in  the  cafe.  It  is  a very  good 
method  to  diminifh  the  Haves,  previous  to  their  being  glued 
together,  as  otherwife  the  waHe  of  Huff  would  be  very 
great. 

To  glue  up  the  bnfe  of  a column  in  fveral  horizontal  courfes, 

fr  rings,  in  order  to  be  turned  in  a lathe Confider  the  num- 

biT  of  horizontal  or  bevel  joints,  which  are  beH  made  at  the 
internal  angles  of  mouldings  ; prepare  a board,  fo  as  to  have 
a plain  furface  ; let  a circle  be  detenbed  on  > the  plane  of  a 


diameter,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  greateH  circle  in  the 
height  of  the  courfe,  and  circumferibe  an  equilateral  poly-^ 
gon  about  the  circle,  with  as  many  fides  as  there  are  to  be 
pieces  in  a courfe,  and  from  the  angles  draw  lines  towards 
the  cent  re : then  any  radial  line,  and  one  of  the  adjoining 
fides  of  the  polygon,  will  form  the  angle  by  which  the  ends 
of  every  two  pieces  that  are  to  form  the  courfe  will  meet,  fo 
as  to  make  their  planes  coincide.  The  geometrical  part 
being  thus  finifhed,  prepare  the  pieces  each  in  length  equal 
to  the  fide  of  the  polygon,  with  an  acute  angle  at  each  end 
from  the  outer  fide,  equal  to  the  aforefaid  angle  on  the 
board,  fo  that  each  piece  will  thus  have  a longer  and  a 
fliorier  fide  ; apply  the  longer  fide  of  each  piece  to  the  poly- 
gon, the  fhorter  fide  being  next  to  the  centre,  fo  that  one 
of  the  ends  may  coincide  wdth  a radial ; then  the  other  end 
will  alfo  coincide,  and  thus  the  wdiole  will  meet  together,  if 
the  work  be  true.  But  as  this  is  difficult,  it  is  common  to 
allow  the  pieces  to  be  a fmall  matter  longer,  in  order  to 
plane  them,  fo  as  to  make  clofe  w'ork : for  though  the 
methods  be  true,  the  w’orkman,  though  ever  fo  careful,  can- 
not w'ork  to  geometrical  exadtnefs ; even  the  thicknefs  of 
fliaving,  or  the  fmalleH  degree  of  twiH  in  the  board,  will 
fpoil  the  work.  Suppofe  the  courfe  completely  jointed, 
take  the  whole  to  pieces,  and  glue  the  furfaces  which  are  t» 
meet  each  other,  and  rub  each  two  adjacent  pieces  to 
a joint,  until  the  whole  ring  or  courfe  is  firmly  clofed. 
When  the  glue  is  dry,  plane  the  upper  fide  truly  ; take  the 
radius  of  the  greateH  projedliiig  member  in  tlie  next  courfe, 
and  defcribe  a circle  upon  the  top  of  the  courfe,  on  the  fame 
axis  with  the  centre  of  the  lower  circle  ; and  with  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  in  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  courfe,  bifedt 
any  one  of  the  arcs  comprehended  between  two  adjacent 
joints  ; and  from  the  point  of  bifedtion,  divide  the  circum- 
ference into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  pieces  in  the 
under  courfe,  and  draw  radiating  lines  tow  ards  the  centre : 
join  every  two  neareH  points  in  the  circumference,  anxi  thus 
an  inferibed  polygon  will  be  formed ; draw  lines  to  touch 
the  circumference  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  inferibed  poly* 
gon,  and  thus  a polygon  will  be  made  to  circumferibe  tiie 
circle : produce  the  radiating  lines,  until  they  meet  the 
angles  of  the  circumferibing  polygon  ; then  the  fides  of  tlie 
circumferibing  polygon  will  be  the  fituations  of  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  vertical  outer  fides  of  the  fecond  courfe,  and  the 
radiations  the  fituations  of  the  joints.  Proceed,  as  in  the 
firH  courfe,  to  adapt  the  pieces  to  their  refpedtive  fituations, 
making  clofe  w'ork  : glue  each  piece  to  its  place  on  the 
lower  courfe,  and  likewife  the  joints ; and  when  the  glue  of 
this  courfe  is  dry,  its  upper  fide  may  be  planed  true.  Pro- 
ceed with  the  uppermoH  courfb  in  the  like  manner,  making- 
the  joints  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  lengths  of  the  pieces  of 
the  lower  courfe ; and  when  finiflied,  the  w'ork  may  be  fent 
to  the  turner. 

To  glue  up  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals  for  earring  — 
The  abacus  muH  be  glued  in  parts,  fuch  that  their  joints 
may  be  in  vertical  planes.  The  leaves  and  caulicoles  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  may  be  firH  made  of  reftangular  blocks, 
and  fixed  to  the  vans. 

To  make  a cornice  round  a cylindric  body  out  of  the  leaf 
quantity  of  wood,  when  the  body  is  greater  than  a hcilf  cylinder, 
and  concave,  and  when  the  members  will  nearly  touch  a right 
line  applied  tranfverfely. — Draw'  a fe£lion  of  the  cylinder 
through  its  axis,  and  let  the  fedlion  of  the  cornice  be  repre* 
fented  upon  the  cylindric  fedtion.  Draw'  a tranfverfe  line 
touching  the  two  extreme  members  of  the  cornice  : parallel 
to  this  line  draw  another  line  within,  at  fuch  a diHance  from 
the  former  as  may  be  found  neceffary  for  thicknefs  of  Huff  j 
produce  tliis  lait  line,  until  it  meet  the  line  reprefenting  the 
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axis  of  the  cylinder.  Tlie  jundfion  will  either  be  above  or 
below,  according  as  the  cornice  is  applied  to  the  convex  or 
concave  fides  of  the  cylinder.  This  meeting  is  the  centre  of 
two  concentric  circles,  whofe  radii  are  the  didances  between 
llie  neared  and  farthed  extremes  of  the  fedlion  of  the  cor- 
nice. This  is  evidently  an  application  of  the  method  of 
llnding  the  covering  of  a cone.  When  mouldings  are  got 
out  in  this  manner,  by  a piece  which  does  not  occupy 
the  fpace,  when  fet  to  the  place  reprefented  by  the  height 
and  breadth,  they  are  faid  to  be  fprung. 

When  a cornice  is  to  have  much  projedlion,  the  corona 
or  middle  part  is  got  out  of  a folid  piece,  and  the  parts 
above  and  below,  or  one  of  them,  as  may  be  found  necef- 
fary,  only  fet  to  the  fpring,  and  fupported  by  brackets. 

Jo  defcribe  the  various  kinds  of  joinings  in  the  practice  of 
joinery. — Fig.  i.  T/iv/f  XXII.  is  a fedlion  (hewing  the  mod. 
limple  method  of  joining  boards,  or  any  kind  of  framed  work 
together  at  the  angles ; this  kind  of  joining  is  much  ufed 
in  coarfe  work  ; it  is  called  lap-joining. 

F'lg.  2.  the  method  of  joining  troughs  together. 

Fig.  J.  the  method  of  joining  dado  together  at  an  internal 
angle. 

Fig.  4.  the  manner  of  fixing  two  pieces  of  framing  toge- 
ther at  the  angle  of  their  meeting  with  a returned  bead,  in 
order  that  the  joint  fhould  be  concealed.  This  is  only  ufed  in 
common  finifliings  ; in  good  finilhings  a bead  of  ^ tbs  of  an 
inch  broad  is  generally  run  clofe  to  the  joint,  and  the  angle  is 
left  entire. 

Fig.  5.  fhews  the  common  method  of  mitring.  This  form 
is  always  ufed  in  mouldings  at  an  external  angle,  and  lome- 
times  alfo  in  internal  angles  : but  for  internal  angles,  fcribing 
is  to  be  preferred,  when  it  can  be  applied,  which  may  always 
be  the  cafe,  when  there  are  no  quirked  mouldings  ; that  is, 
when  moifldings  are  fuch  that  a perpendicular  line  to  the 
plane  of  the  wall  may  fall  upon  any  part  of  them  without 
going  through  the  folid  of  the  moulding. 

Fig.  6.  is  another  method  of  mitring.  This  may  be  ufed 
in  all  plane  furfaces,  at  an  external  angle,  but  is  not  applica- 
ble to  mouldings.  This  manner  of  mitring  is  much  more 
preferable  in  point  of  llrength  to  that  of  fg.  j,  in  cafes 
where  the  two  can  be  applied. 

Dove-tailing  is  another  mode  of  joining  two  plane  furfaces 
together  at  an  angle,  by  cutting  pins  of  a prifmatic  form 
and  trapezoidal  feflion  on  the  end  of  one  piece,  and  notching 
the  end  of  the  other  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  one  is  adapted  to  the  indentations  of  the  other, 
without  leaving  any  cavity  when  the  two  fides  are  brought 
home  to  their  places.  This  is  the  ftrongeft  method  of  join- 
ing plane  boards  j it  (hould  always  be  ufed  in  work  which 
may  be  required  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  There 
are  three  forts  of  dove-tailing.  One  kind,  called  common 
dove-tailing,  fitews  the  ends  of  the  joints  : another  kind,  called 
lap-dove-tailing,  conceals  the  joints  of  the  dove-tails,  but 
Ihews  a ftraight  joint,  not  at  the  angle,  but  at  a fmall  diltance 
parallel  to  it.  The  third  fort  is  called  mitre  dove-tailing, 
which  fhews  no  joint  but  in  the  angle.  This  method  is  very 
neat,  it  is  ftronger  than  the  ftraight  joint  fhewn  by  the  fec- 
tionjfff.  6,  and  where  both  ftrength  and  beauty  is  required 
it  mult  be  preferred  to  any  other.  Fig.  7,  i.  is  afetlion 
of  common  dove-tailing  ; N 2,  the  fide  of  one  of  the  pieces 
(hewing  the  pins  ; N 3,  (hews  the  ends  of  the  pins  ; N 4. 
the  fide  of  the  other  piece,  (hewing  the  indentations  for  re- 
ceiving the  pins. 

Fig  8.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  y,  different  parts  of  mitre 
dove- tailing. 

To  join  two  pieces  of  wood  iogetheVt  the  Jiires  of  the  one  run- 


ning tratifverfely  to  the  fbrts  of  the  other  by  mortlfe  and  tenoft 
or  dove-tailing. — One  method  is  by  cutting  a mortife  to  a 
very  fmall  depth  in  the  one  piece,  and  a tenon  of  the  fame 
length  in  the  other,  and  by  bolting  them  together  with  one 
or  two  bolts  ; where  the  breadth  of  the  piece  having  the 
tenon  is  confiderable,  the  nuts  are  to  be  let  in  from  that  fide 
of  the  tenoned  piece  which  is  not  expofed  to  fight ; the  heads 
of  the  bolts  upon  the  mortifed  piece  may  be  funk  into  the 
wood  entirely  below  the  furface,  and  the  cavity  may  be  filled 
up  with  a piece  of  the  fame  kind  of  wood,  neatly  fitted  in. 

Definitions. — i.  A frame,  in  joinery,  is  the  connedlion  of 
feveral  pieces  of  timber  of  an  equal  tlficknefs,  joined  tranf- 
verfely  to  each  other,  made  fall  by  means  of  mortifes  and 
tenons,  leaving  reftangular  fpaces  between  for  other  pieces  of 
timber,  called  pannels,  each  of  which  is  inferted  into  each 
edge  of  the  former  by  means  of  a groove. 

2.  Thofe  parts  of  the  frame  which  terminate  the  two  ver- 
tical extremes  are  called  ftyles. 

3.  The  horizontal  parts,  which  are  mortifed  into  the 
ftyles,  are  called  rails. 

4.  If  there  be  any  intermediate  pieces  mortifed  into  the 
tails,  parallel  to  the  ftyles,  fuch  pieces  are  called  muntons. 

In  framed-work,  rails  have  feveral  epithets,  according  to 
their  fituations  ; that  bordering  the  framing  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  called  the  bottom  rail,  that  bordering  the  framing, 
at  the  other  extremity,  is  called  the  top  rail.  The  names  of 
intermediate  rails  vary  according  to  their  number  and  fitua- 
tion.  In  doors,  that  in  which  the  lock  is  inferted  is  called 
the  middle,  or  lock  rail ; the  intermediate  rail  next  to  the 
top  rail,  is  called  the  frieze  rail. 

Doors. — A door,  in  joinery,  is  a framed  piece  of  timber- 
work,  or  boards  nailed  together,  for  the  purpofe  of  (hutting 
up  at  pleafure  any  aperture  in  a wall  or  partition,  in  order  Co 
give  or  prevent  pallage  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

Plate  XXIII.  fg.  I,  is  a four  equal-pannelled  door  : the 
form  is  only  ufed  in  very  common  work,  and  is  frequently 
without  mouldings. 

Fig.  2 . is  a nine-pannelled  door,  with  fquare  pannels  at  the 
top.  This  form  is  frequently  ufed  in  ftieet-doors,  of  wlii  h 
the  back  is  often  lined  with  boards,  in  the  manner  oifg.  3, 
ffulh  with  the  ftyles  and  top  rail  ; the  other  rails  and  mun- 
tons muft  therefore  be  receffed  upon  one  fide  to  receive  the 
boarding. 

Fig.  4.  is  a fix  equal-pannelled  pair  of  folding-doors,  hav- 
ing two  pannels  in  the  breadth. 

Fig.  3.  is  a double  margin,  or  a pair  of  folding-doors, 
with  four  pannels  in  height,  and  two  in  breadth,  having 
lying  pannels  below  the  top-rail,  and  above  the  lock-rail. 

Fig.  6.  is  a ten-pannelled  pair  of  folding-doors,  five  irr 
height,  and  two  in  breadth,  having  lying  pannels  at  the  top, 
bottom,  and  in  the  middle,  with  long  pannels  between  them.- 
Of  this  form  is  the  ancient  door  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Fig  7.  a fa(h-door : this  form,  if  not  (liut  with  another 
feparate  door,  (hould  have  (hifting-fhutters,  to  cover  the 
glafs  parts,  fixed  with  bolts  and  nuts.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
(hould  at  lead  be  one  inch  and  a quarter  thicker  than  a pan- 
nelled  door  in  the  fame  place  • this  gives  room  for  theoutfide- 
of  the  (liutter  to  be  flulh  with  the  ftyles  of  the  door  ; but  if 
otherwife,  an  ugly  (rame  muft  be  patched  round  the  glazed 
parts,  in  order  to  contain  the  (huttcr. 

Fig.  8.  an  ancient  door,  of  which  form  are  the  windows 
and  door  of  the  temple  of  Vefta  at  Rome,  and  alfo  thofe  o£ 
the  temple  of  Eretheus  at  Athens. 

Figs.  9 and  10.  are  doors  of  communication,  or  fuch  as, 
when  open,  will  not  encumber  the  floor,  as  other  kinds  of 
receffed  doors,  by  jetting  into  the  room,  bat  may  either  be 
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Concealed  entirely  within  the  partition,  or  folded  clofe  to  it : 
they  are  iifed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a free  communica- 
tion between  one  room  and  another,  at  great  meetings  or 
balls,  when  any  one  of  the  rooms  would  be  infufficient 
though  large  enough  for  common  life. 

Fig  9.  the  elevation  of  a door  to  be  folded  clofe  to  the 
partition,  by  means  of  a hanging  ftyle,  or  pilafter,  on  each 
fide  which  is  firll  hung  to  the  jamb,  then  a folding  door  to 
each  pilafter. 

Fig.  10.  is  a door  confifting  of  four  parts:  each  middle 
part  is  hinged  to  each  extreme  part  j each  two  parts,  on 
each  fide,  in  time  of  company,  may  be  removed  entirely 
out  of  the  way  into  hollows  on  each  fide  of  the  partition, 
and  guided  by  grooves  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  made  to 
Hide  freely  upon  rollers. 

Fig.  II.  is  a jib-door,  that  is,  fuch  a door  as,  when  fliut, 
may  be  as  much  concealed  as  poflible  from  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a door.  Jib-doors  are  ufed,  when  only  one 
aperture  at  the  end  of  the  fide  of  a room  is  neceflary  ; and 
when  it  is  required  to  keep  the  fymmetry  of  that  fide,  without 
having  the  appearance  of  a door  ; the  bafe,  furbafe,  and 
paper  are,  therefore,  continued  over  it  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  rpom,  the  joint  being  only  feen  at  the  top,  and  upbn 
the  edge  oppofitc  the  hinge. 

JOINING  of  I.S.SUE.  See  Is.sue. 

JOINT,  the  jundlurc,  articulation,  or  afteinblage,  of 
two  or  more  things.  See  Articulation. 

Joint,  in  Anatomy,  the  connexion  of  two  or  more  bones 
to  each  other : thefe  parts  are  generally  fo  organized  as  to 
admit  of  motion,  but  in  fome  in  (lances  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

The  joints  or  articulations  are  generally  referred  to  three 
clafTes  : the  immoveable,  or  fynarthrofis  ; the  half  moveable, 
or  amphiarthrofts ; and  the  completely  moveable,  or  diar- 
thrnfis. 

The  firft;  of  thefe  Includes  the  various  kinds  of  future ; 
for  the  defeription  of  which,  fee  Cranium. 

The  amphiarthrofis,  or  joint  admitting  of  flight  motion,  is 
made  up  either  of  cartilaginous  ligaments  {fymphyfis),  or 
of  true  cartilage  (^fynchondrifis) . The  union  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  to  each  other,  and  the  articulations  of  the 
pelvis,  are  examples  of  the  former : the  connexion  of  the 
firft  pair  of  ribs  to  the  fternum,  and  of  the  different  bones 
of  the  fternum  to  each  other,  exemplify  the  latter. 

For  the  account  of  the  third  fpecies,  or  moveable  articu- 
lation, fee  Diarthrosis. 

A general  defeription  of  the  compofition  of  a joint  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Extremities,  near  the  begin- 
ning ; and  in  the  fame  article  the  particular  joints  of  the 
limbs  are  deferibed.  The  account  of  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  given  under  DicaLUTunoN  ; that  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  head  to  the  vertebral  column  under  Head. 
The  articu’ations  of  the  vertebrx  are  confidered  in  the 
article  .Si’iNE  ; thofeof  the  ribs,  in  Ribs  ; and  of  the  pelvis, 
III  Pelvis. 

Joints,  Diftajes  of.  Umler  this  head  we  intend  to  notice 
a few  cafes  which  belong  to  the  department  of  Surgery,  and 
arc  not  elfewhere  treated  of  in  this  publication. 

J nflamnuUion  of  Joints. — Idiopathic  cafes  of  this  kind  are 
not  common.  The  complaint  ordinarily  originates  in  eon- 
f'quence  of  a contufion,  fprain,  wound,  or  other  kind  of  in- 
jury done  to  the  part  affeXed.  Phlegmonous  inflammation, 
wherefoever  fituated,  is  uniformly  attended  with  e rtain  local 
fymptoms,  by  which  both  its  prefence  and  de^^ree  may  be 
afeertained.  Preternatural  rednefs,  increafed  heat,  a throb 
bing  pain,  and  a tenfe  fwelling,  affecting  the  feat  of  its 
attack,  are  the  common  marks  which  d.motc  its  exillence 
in  all  fituatioiis.  When  a joint  is  inflamed,  uia  fame  local 


phenomena  are  prefent,  and  the  conftitution  is  diflurted  by 
the  ufual  fymptoms  of  inflammatory  fever ; but  in  thefe 
cafes  they  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  fevere.  The  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  capfular  ligaments,  and  not  remaining 
confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  them,  it  very  quickly 
difftifes  itfelf  univerfally  over  their  whole  extent,  as  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  in  all  inflammations  of  fmooth  membranes. 
That  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  inflammation  of  membranes, 
is  often  ftrikingly  proved  in  the  inftance  of  peritonitis, 
arifing  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Here,  we  know, 
that  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  bladder,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  fun- 
dus and  pofterior  furface  of  this  vifeus,  and  thence  rapidly 
fpreads  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdomen. 

The  capfules  of  the  joints  are  naturally  endued  with  little 
fenfibility ; but,  like  the  gums,  and  feveral  other  parts  in  a 
fimilar  (late,  they  become  acutely  painful  when  inflamed. 
The  complaint  is  accompanied  by  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
the  fynovia,  which  becomes  of  a more  aqueous,  and  of  a lefs 
albuminous  quality  than  it  is  in  a healthy  (late.  Hence 
this  fluid  is  not  fo  well  calculated  for  lubricating  the  arti- 
cular furfaces  and  preventing  the  effeXs  of  friXion,  as  it  is 
in  the  natural  condition  of  the  joint.  This  circumftance 
may  explain  why  a grating  fenfation  is  often  perceived  om 
moving  the  patella  when  the  knee  is  inflamed- 

The  capfules  of  the  joints  may,  as  well  as  other  mem- 
branes, be  thickened  by  inflaimma«iom.  At  other  times  an 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph  may  take  place  upon  their 
internal  furfaces  ; and  as,  by  a general  law  of  the  animal' 
economy,  the  contiguous  veflels  are  always  prone  to  (hoot 
into  lymph  thus  effufed  upon  an  inflamed  furface,  the  con- 
fequence  frequently  is,  that  organized  fubftances,  fuch  as 
pieces  of  cartilage  and  bone,  are  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  joint.  The  inconveniences  of  thefe  extraneous  bodies, 
and  the  mode  of  relief,  will  be  a fubjeX  which  we  fliall  pre- 
fently  have  to  confider. 

When  the  inflammation  is  more  vehement,  fuppuration 
may  happen  within  the  capfular  ligament.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  At  length 
the  capfular  ligament  ulcerates,  and  purulent  matter  is  ef- 
fufed beneath  the  integuments.  The  fltin  may  next  ulce- 
rate, fo  that  the  abfeefs  is  difeharged,  and  the  cafe  feems  to 
be  fomewhat  benefited.  The  openings  through  which  fuch 
colleXions  of  matter  are  difeharged,  will  be  found,  upon 
examination  with  a probe,  to  be  the  terminations  of  finules 
leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A large  joint  feldom  falls  into  a ftate  of  fuppuration,  in 
confequeiice  of  acute  inflammation,  without  the  conftitution 
being  at  the  fame  time  fo  dillurbed,  that  life  itlelf  is  greatly 
endangered.  In  the  mod  violent  (late  of  the  inflammation,, 
or  riiat  which  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  fuppuration, 
the  pulfe  is  exceedingly  frequent ; but  not  quite  lo  full  and 
(Irong  as  it  w'ould  be  if  the  part  affeXed  W'ere  of  a ftruXure 
better  adapted  to  refill  the  ravages  of  difeafe.  The  patient’s 
(kin  is  dry  and  hot  ; he  is  reftlels  and  vigilant  ; and,  in  very 
bad  cafes,  delirium  and  coma  may  enfue,  and  end  fatally. 

But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  common  inflammatory 
fever  aifumes  in  fuch  cafes  the  heXic  type  is  a circumftance 
which  mull  not  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  When  an  abfeefs 
has  formed  in  a large  joint,  in  confequence  of  a fevere  at- 
tack of  common  inflammation,  the  patient  immediately  be- 
gins to  be  affeXed  with  heXic  fymptoms,  and  the  (Irong 
aXion  attendant  on  the  inflammatory  fever  fuddenly  ceafes. 

Eocalconfequences.  even  worfe  than  thofe  above  deferibed, 
may  follow  inflammation  of  a joint.  As  the  layer  of  the 
canfular  ligament  refleXed  over  the  cartilages  of  the  arti- 
culation is  often  inflamed,  the  cartilages  themfelves  are  very 
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liable  to  have  the  inflammation  communicated  to  them. 
Parts  partaking  ot  a cartilaginous  ftrufture  being  very  in- 
capable ot  bearing  the  irritation  of  difeafe,  are  often  ab- 
forbed,  fo  that,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  a portion,  or  the 
whole  of  the  articular  furface  of  the  bones,  may  be  left  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  natural  covering.  At  length  the 
heads  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  af- 
fected joint  inflame,  and  become  carious. 

Sometimes  only  fuch  parts  as  are  exterior  to  the  capfular 
ligament  of  the  joint  are  inflamed,  and  in  this  cafe  the  fymp- 
toms  arc  never  fo  fevere,  nor  fo  obllinate,  as  when  the  com- 
plaint is  more  deeply  fituated.  Even  when  fuppuration 
takes  place  on  the  outfide  of  the  capfule,  the  cafe  is  not 
dangerous,  provided  the  cavity  of  the  joint  be  not  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  attacks.  Every  inflammation  of  a large 
joint  may  generally  be  confidered  as  a cafe  of  confiderable 
importance  ; yet  certainly  there  are  inftances  where  the  in- 
flammation being  mild  in  degree,  and  Ample  in  its  nature, 
the  danger  is  not  urgent.  However,  every  furgeon  ought 
to  be  well  imprefled  with  the  faCf,  that  though  the  inflam- 
mation be  originally  of  a healthy  fort,  it  is  always  very 
likely  to  be  converted  into  one  of  a fpeciiic  nature,  whenever 
there  is  a tendency  in  the  conftitution  to  fcrofulous  difeafe. 
A perfon,  whofe  habit  is  fcrofulous,  may  fometimes  con- 
tinue, during  life,  exempt  from  any  local  difeafes  of  this 
fpecific  nature,  provided  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  avoid 
all  irritation  of  parts  on  which  fcrofula  is  moll;  particularly 
difpofed  to  make  its  attack.  Among  fuch  parts  we  mull 
clafs  the  joints,  efpecially  the  knee,  hip,  elbow,  and  ankle. 
Hence,  when  a joint  is  inflamed,  how  mild  foever  the  affec- 
tions may  be,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  when  there  is 
a tendency  to  fcrofula  in  the  fyftem,  the  original  cafe  of 
Ample  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  be  the  exciting  caufe  of 
the  white  fwelling,  one  of  the  moft  fevere  and  intradlable 
difeafes  which  increafe  the  catalogue  of  human  miferies. 
Hence  the  prudence  of  adopting  with  exadlnefs  whatever 
method  of  treatment  may  be  indicated.  In  the  following 
obfervations,  we  (hall  fuppofe  the  cafe  to  be  that  of  an  in- 
flamed knee.  The  means  bell  calculated  for  the  relief  of  an 
inflamed  joint  are,  generally  fpeaking,  thofe  which  are  called 
antiphlogiflic.  There  are  few  cafes  in  which  (reneral  and 
topical  bleeding  is  more  neceflary  and  ufeful.  The  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  flrength,  age,  and  pulfe  of  the 
patient,  muft  determine  with  what  freedom  the  lancet  fhould 
be  employed.  Leeches,  however,  may  always  be  applied, 
and  their  application  be  repeated  feveral  times  with  advan- 
tage. When  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  the  bleeding  is  to 
be  promoted  by  fomenting  the  part.  The  furgeon  fliould 
daily  perAll  in  this  method,  until  the  acute  llage  of  the  in- 
flammation has  entirely  fubfided.  In  conjundlion  with  this 
treatment,  he  fhould  take  care  to  keep  the  joint  continually 
furrounded  wdth  linen  wet  with  the  faturninc  lotion.  In  no 
cafe  of  inflammation  are  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a conftant  evaporation  from  the  furface  of 
the  part  affedled,  more  flrikingly  advantageous. 

Fomentations  and  emollient  poultices,  however,  fometimes 
afford  mofl  eafe  to  the  patient,  in  which  circumAance  they 
ought  to  have  the  preference. 

Together  with  the  foregoing  means,  laxative  and  febri- 
fuge medicines  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  in  a cafe  of  fevere 
pain  and  lofs  of  deep,  opiates. 

When  tlie  acute  llage  of  the  Inflammation  has  abated, 
the  plan  of  treatment  may  be  a little  altered.  The  grand 
objedl  is  now  to  remove  the  effecls  which  have  been  left  by  the 
preceding  affedlion.  Thefe  are  a thickened  date  of  the  cap- 
fular  ligament,  and  parts  furrounding  the  articulation  ; a 
fliffnefs  of  tlie  joint,  and  pain  when  it  is  moved ; a colletlion 


of  fluid  in  the  capfule.  See.  This  flate  of  the  complaint, 
when  negledled,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  fcrofula,  may 
prove  exceedingly  obftinate,  and  even  terminate  in  an  irre- 
mediable fpecifle  dillemper  of  the  joint.  When,  therefore, 
the  local  rednefs,  tenAon,  and  throbbing,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  inflammatory  fever  fubfide,  the  adtivily  of  the  pradlitioner 
ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  The  application  of  a blifter  to 
the  joint  will  now  be  found  particularly  efflcacious,  and  the 
difeharge  fhould  be  kept  up  for  a few  days  with  the  favin 
cerate.  Very  large  colleftions  of  fluid  in  the  capfular  liga- 
ment of  the  knee,  great  thickening  about  the  joint,  and 
other  remaining  effedts  of  inflammation,  may  often,  under 
fuch  treatment,  be  quite  got  rid  of  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

In  other  cafes,  in  which  the  inflammation  and  its  effedls 
are  (lighter,  lotions  compofed  of  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  and 
fal  ammoniac,  fufhee  for  the  removal  of  any  chronic  com- 
plaints which  may  continue  after  the  acute  inflammation  is  at 
an  end. 

When  the  inflammation  of  a large  joint  like  the  knee  is  in- 
duced by  a wound,  the  flomach  is  often  much  afifedled,  and 
the  fymptoms  may  be  very  violent  and  even  fatal. 

Of  Preternatural  Cartilaginous  Subjlances  in  Joints. — The 
ancients  have  either  negledled  to  notice  this  difeafe  in  their 
writings,  or  they  have  not  been  at  all  acquainted  with  it. 
Ambrofe  Pare  is  the  Arft  author  who  mentions  it ; he  had 
made  an  inciflon,  in  order  to  difeharge  fome  fluid  from  the 
cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  when  a hard,  polifhed,  white  body, 
about  as  large  as  an  almond,  was  difeharged  from  the  wound. 
(Livre  25.  chap.  15.)  Since  the  time  of  Parc,  the  com- 
plaint has  been  deferibed  by  numerous  furgical  authors  ; but 
the  mofl'valuable  information  on  the  fubjeft  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Reimarus,  Morgagni,  BromAeld,  Ford, 
Default,  Home,  Hey,  and  Abernethy. 

The  external  part  of  the  extraneous  fubflances,  to  which 
alluAon  has  been  made,  is  in  general  of  a cartilaginous  con- 
Aflence,  while  their  central  part  is  frequently  ofTeous.  Their 
Agure  is  fubjedl  to  great  variety  ; but  they  ufually  have  one 
concave  Ade,  and  another  which  is  convex.  They  are,  for  tlie 
moA  p'lrt,  formed  in  the  knee,  and  have  been  fuppofed  by 
Reimarus,  and  a few  other  writers,  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  articulation.  Morgagni,  liowever,  has  feen  ofiiAed 
bodies  of  this  kind  in  tlie  ankle-joint.  Haller,  alfo,  dif- 
covered  a great  number  of  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  arti- 
culation of  the  jaw,  where  the  natural  cartilages  had  been 
deltroyed.  Mr,  Hey,  of  Leeds,  mentions  a cafe,  in  which 
there  were  two  bodies  of  this  defeription  in  the  elbow-joint. 
The  largeA  preternatural  cartilage  perhaps  ever  met  with  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Home,  as  being  nearly  equal  in  Aze  to 
the  knee-pan  itielf,  and  iituated  in  the  knee-joint  of  a fol- 
dier,  belonging  to  the  56th  regiment.  The  greateA  num- 
ber ever  known  to  be  contained  in  one  articulation  is  twenty- 
Ave.  In  moA  inAanccs,  we  only  And  one. 

Thefe  preternatural  cartilaginous  fubflances  are  either  at- 
tached to  fome  part  of  the  inlide  of  the  joint,  or  tiiey  are 
quite  unconnetled,  loofe,  and  moveable.  It  is  only  when 
they  become  fo  fituated,  as  to  interpofe  themfclves  between 
two  artic.dar  furfaces,  which  glide  over  each  other  in  tlie 
motion  of  a limb,  that  much  inconvenience  commonly  re- 
fults  from  their  prefence.  While  they  continue  by  the  Ade 
of  the  patella  itiCy  caufe  but  iittle  trouble  ; but  when  they 
flip  under  the  ligament  of  that  bone,  or  between  the  fame 
bone  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  or  between  the  latter 
hone  and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  then  they  impede  progref- 
Aon,  caufe  confiderable  pain,  and  often  excite  inflam- 
mation. 

Much  light  was  thrown  upon  the  formation  of  loofe  cartila- 
ginous tumours  in  the  joints,  by  the  penetrating  genius  of 
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tlie  late  Mr.  Hunter.  It  was  his  belief,  that  a coagulum  of 
extravafatcd  blood  might,  under  certain  circumllances,  be 
converted  into  an  organized  vafcular  fubltance,  by  the  vef- 
fels  growing  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  living  furface. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  coagulating  lymph  has  conilantly  a 
tendency  to  become  vafcular,  when  effufed  on  the  furface  of 
an  inflamed  membrane.  Now,  if  we  take  the  trouble  of 
perufing  the  cafes  which  are  related  by  different  authors,  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  formation  of  loofe  cartilaginous  fubilances 
in  the  joints,  has  generally  been  preceded  by  violence  done 
to  the  part,  and  by  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Of  this  de- 
feription  are  the  examples  publifhed  by  Mr.  Ford,  M. 
Brochier  in  Default’s  Journal,  Mr,  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Hey. 
Latta  mentions  four  inllances  which  were  preceded  by 
rheumatifm.  In  this  (late,  we  conceive  that  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, or  its  delicate  layer,  reflefted  over  the  articular  car- 
tilages, effufes  coagulating  lymph  upon  a part  of  its  furface  ; 
that  fuch  lymph  foon  becomes  vafcular  and  organized  ; and 
that  it  gradually  affumes  a ftrufture  more  or  lefs  like  that  of 
cartilage. 

Loofe  preternatural  cartilages  are  moflly  attached  to  fome 
part  of  the  articular  cavity,  which  does  not  fuffer  attrition 
when  the  joint  is  moved.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  in  diffedl- 
ing  the  knee  of  a malefa£lor,  found  in  the  joint  an  offeous 
tumour,  which  was  connedfed  by  a ligamentous  pedicle 
with  the  exterior  edge  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  ex- 
ternal cavity  of  the  tibia.  (Edin.  Efl’ays,  vol.iv.  p.  245.) 
Perfedl  quietude  is  effential  to  the  growth  of  new  veffels  into 
coagulating  lymph,  and  in  the  cafe  juft  now  quoted,  if  the 
exudation  had  taken  place,  where  it  would  foon  have  been 
difturbed  in  the  motion  of  the  limb,  its  organization  could 
fcarcely  have  happened.  Alfo,  if  fuch  cartilaginous  bodies 
were  to  be  commonly  formed  on  a part  of  the  articular  ca- 
vity, neceftarily  expofed  to  fridfion  in  walking.  See.  then 
patients  would  experience  pain  from  the  firft.  But,  as  they 
do  not  feel  inconvenience  till  the  tumour  has  become  very 
moveable  by  the  gradual  elongation,  or  fudden  rupture  of 
its  pedicle,  and  only  then  when  the  tumour  glides  into  afitu- 
ation  where  it  is  pinched  between  the  articular  furfaces, 
we  have  a right  to  conclude,  that  moft  cartilaginous  bodies 
of  this  kind  grow  originally  in  a fituation,  where  they  are 
not  particularly  expofed  to  difturbance  in  the  motion  of  the 
joint.  In  moft  inftances,  the  communication  of  vafcularity 
mull  alfo  happen,  during  the  tendernefs  of  the  joint,  at  which 
period  the  patient  naturally  keeps  his  limb  in  a quiet  ftate,  in 
order  to  avoid  pain.  After  all  inflammation  has  fublided, 
the  limb  is  again  moved  with  freedom  ; the  organized  coa- 
gulum is  gradually  loofened  by  the  motion,  and  at  length  it 
only  remains  connedled  with  the  joint  to  which  it  was  ori- 
i ginally  attached,  by  means  of  a long  llender  pedicle,  through 
I which  its  nutrient  veffels  proceed.  At  laft  the  pedicle 
breaks,  and  the  cartilaginous  fubftance  is  left  quite  loofe, 
like  an  extraneous  body,  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

The  irritation  of  loofe  cartilages  in  the  knee  often  occa- 
fions  an  increafed  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  capfular  ligament, 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  cafe.  When  the  irritation  is 
fuch  as  to  induce  a degree  of  heat  and  tendernefs  in  the  joint, 
there  is  ufually  a preternatural  quantity'  of  the  fynovia  fe- 
creted ; when  pain  and  inconvenience  have  not  lately  been  felt, 
this  fluid  is  generally  not  more  abundant,  than  in  the  natural 
llatc  of  the  joint. 

With  refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  cafes,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  certain  means  of  freeing  the  patient 
from  the  inconveniences  of  the  difeafe,  if  we  except  making 
an  incifion  into  the  joint,  for  the  purpofe  of  extradling  the 
cartilaginou'  fubftance.  To  this  plan,  the  danger  attendant 
on  ail  wounds  of  fo  large  an  articulation  as  the  kuee  is  a very 


ferious  objefUon.  Hence,  Middleton  and  Gooch  tried 
another  method,  w'hich  was  to  conduft  the  extraneous  body 
into  a fituation  where  it  produced  no  pain,  and  to  retain  it 
in  that  pofition  a long  time,  by  means  of  bandages,  under 
the  idea,  that  the  cartilaginous  fubftance  would  adhere  to 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  occafion  no  future  trouble.  Thefe 
furgeons  appear  at  leaft  to  have  thus  afforded  temporary 
relief. 

Mr.  Hey,  impreffed  with  a juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous 
fymptoms,  which  have  occafionally  refulted  from  the  moft 
fimple  wounds  penetrating  the  knee-joint,  tried  the  efficacy 
ot  a laced  knee-cap,  and  the  cafes  which  he  has  adduced 
clearly  demonftrate,  that  the  benefit  thus  obtained  is  not 
tranfient,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  wear  the 
bandage.  In  one  cafe,  the  method  had  been  tried,  for  ten 
y'ears,  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  the  patient  could  defire. 

All  things  confidered,  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  the 
effect  of  a knee-cap,  or  of  a comprefs  and  roller,  ought 
generally  to  be  tried  before  having  recourfe  to  the  knife,  fup- 
pofing  the  cartilaginous  fubftance  can  be  placed  in  a fituation 
where  it  gives  no  pain,  and  admits  of  being  compreffed. 
But  doubtlefs  there  are  inftances,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  furgeon  to  operate.  If  a man  be  deprived  of  his  liveli- 
hood by  not  being  able  to  ufe  his  knee  ; if  he  cannot,  or  will 
not,  take  the  trouble  of  wearing  a bandage  ; if  he  be  urgently 
defirous  of  running  the  rifle  of  the  operation,  after  circum- 
ftances  have  been  impartially  explained  to  him  ; if  a band- 
age fail  in  affording  fufficient  relief ; and  laftly,  if  exceflive 
pain,  fevere  inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  lamenefs,  be 
frequently  brought  on  by  the  difeafe  ; the  employment  of 
the  knife  feems  juftifiable  and  proper.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  fuccefs  has  generally  attended  the  operation  ; but  fmall 
as  the  hazard  may  be  of  lofing  the  limb,  and  even  life,  in 
the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  complaint ; yet,  fince  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  difeafe  are  in  moft  cafes  very  bearable, 
and  are  alfo  capable  of  palliation  by  means  of  a bandage, 
endangering  tlie  limb  and  life  in  any  degree  mult  appear  to 
many  perfons  contrary  to  the  diftates  of  prudence. 

We  have  no  inftance  recorded,  where  there  was  a neceflity 
for  removing  a cartilaginous  tumour  from  any  joint  but  the 
knee- 

The  difeafe  being  often  attended  with  a degree  of  heat  and 
tendernefs  about  the  joint,  there  can  exift  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  a day  or  two  before 
he  fubmits  to  the  operation,  the  danger  of  wliich  is  in  a 
great  meafure  proportioned  to  the  fubfequent  inflammation. 
When  the  attempt  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  firft  intention 
fucceeds,  much  of  the  hazard  is  alfo  pad.  Therefore,  the 
joint  fliould  be  brought  into  as  quiet  a ftate  as  poflible  before 
the  incifion  is  pradlifed,  andbefides  a little  confinement,  the 
furgeon  Ihould  diredl  leeches  and  cold  faturnine  lotions  to  be 
applied  to  the  knee,  and  an  opening  draught  or  two  to  be 
taken. 

As  the  loofe  piece  of  cartilage  may,  in  general,  be  moved 
round  the  joint,  the  furgeon  frequently  has  it  in  his  power 
to  choofe  the  place  where  he  will  make  the  incifion.  Ford, 
Latta,  and  others  have  made  the  wound  on  the  outfide  of 
the  joint.  Default  ufed  to  bring  the  loofe  cartilage  to  the 
inner  fide  of  the  articulation,  againft  the  attachment  of  the 
capfular  ligament,  and  then  make  the  cut  in  that  fituation. 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  recommended  bringing  the  extraneous 
fubftance  to  the  outlide  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os 
fomoris,  and  dividing  the  capfular  ligament  at  that  part. 
Mr.  Ruffell  advifes  us  to  pufli  the  moveable  body  upwards, 
on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  in  order  that  the  incifion  may  be 
as  diilant  as  poflible  from  the  moving  furface  of  the  joint, 
Mr.  Hunter  alfo  preferred  removing  thefe  loofe  bodies  at  the 
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upper  part  of  the  joint,  hecaiife  there  the  bag,  which  con- 
tains the  fyiiovia,  has  lefs  of  the  nature  of  a capfular  liga- 
ment. 

But  whatever  place  may  be  chofen  for  the  incifion,  it  is 
of  great  confcquence  that  an  alfillant  prevent  the  loofe  car- 
tilage from  Hipping  away,  left  it  ftiould  not  eafily  be  found 
again,  and  the  purpofe  of  the  operation  be  fruftrated.  It 
is  clear,  that  if  the  capfular  ligament  were  wounded  when 
an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred,  the  patient  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  danger  of  the  operation,  without  any  chance 
of  being  benefited  by  it. 

All  operators  have  followed  the  plan  of  drawing  the  integu- 
ments to  one  fide  before  making  the  incifion,  fo  that  as  foon 
as  the  excilion  of  the  cartilage  is  accomplifiied,  the  wound 
in  the  capfular  ligament  may  become  immediately  covered 
with  flein.  Thus  the  bad  eifeifts  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
being  expofed,  are  materially  prevented.  The  piece  of  car- 
tilage, when  brought  into  view,  is  to  be  diredlly  extraifted 
by  means  of  a tenaculum. 

The  flcin  is  then  to  be  brought  over  the  opening  in  the 
capfular  ligament ; the  external  wmund  is  to  be  doled  with 
•fticking  plafter  ; cold  lotions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  knee  ; 
and  every  antiphlogiftic  meafure  adopted,  which  may  feem 
prudent  and  neceflary. 

Experience  has  further  proved,  that  the  patient  is  not 
' completely  out  of  danger  as  foon  as  the  wound  is  united  ; 
and  that  he  ought,  for  fome  time  longer,  to  keep  the  limb 
at  reft.  See  Brumfield’s  Chiriirgical  Cafes  and  Obfervations, 
Tol.  i.  p,  335,  336. 

Of  Hydrops  Art'iculi,  or  Dropfy  of  the  Joints. — This  dif- 
eafe  confifts  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  caplular  li- 
gament of  a joint,  and  is  very  analogous  to  the  hydrocele, 
or  colledion  of  an  aqueous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
teftis.  Both  thefe  complaints,  indeed,  are  alike,  in  not  arif- 
ing  from  a general  dropfical  affedion  of  the  conftitiition, 
the  patient  being  frequently  in  other  refpedts  quite  found. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a few  exceptions  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  obfervation.  The  knee  is,  of  all  joints,  the  moft  liable 
to  the  difeafe,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  largenefs  and 
loofenefs  of  its  capfular  ligament. 

I'he  precife  caufes  of  hydrops  articuli  are  often  beyond 
the  reach  of  inveftigation.  The  diforder,  however,  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  levere  rheumatic  affedtior.s,  fevers,  and 
local  violence.  In  moft  cafes  a fluduation  is  very  dillin- 
guiftiable,  unlefs  the  joint  be  uncommonly  diftended.  When 
the  limb,  alfo,  is  extended,  fo  as  to  relax  the  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  leg,  tlie  knee-pan  may  be  made  to  rife  up, 
by  preffing  the  tumour,  and  a fulnefs  may  then  be  dilcerned 
on  each  fide  of  that  bone.  The  complaint  is  in  general  un- 
attended with  ferioiis  pain,  though  fome  uneafinefs,  and  a 
fenfe  of  ftifliiefs  are  experienced. 

In  coiifidering  the  treatment  of  this,  as  well  as  of  moft 
other  difeafes,  it  behoves  us  to  pay  efpecial  attention  to  the 
caufes  w here  they  are  difcovcrable,  the  mere  removal  of  them 
being  often  of  Itlelf  capable  of  effeding  a cure.  Thus, 
wlien  hydrops  articuli  occurs  during  the  debility  confequent 
to  typl'oid  and  other  fevers,  the  complaint  can  hardly  be  ex- 
peded  to  get  well  till  the  ftrength  o.f  the  conftitution  is,  in 
fome  degree  reftored.  The  connedion  between  the  local 
and  conftitntional  diforder  is  well  illuftrated  in  a cafe  which 
Mr.  Ritllell  has  related,  and  in  which  every  local  remedy 
was  tried  without  avail  : the  difeafe,  which  would  not  yield 
as  long  as  the  debility  confequent  to  a typhus  fever  lafted,  got 
well  fpontaneoufly  immediately  when  the  patient  regained  his 
Rrcngtli.  On  Morbid  Aftedions  of  the  Knee,  p.  192. 

In  ordinary  examples  hydrops  articuli  is  quite  a local  ma- 
^djj  unconueded  with  any  diforder  of  the  conftitution,  and 
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may  be  difperfed  by  topical  treatment.  One  of  the  moft 
effedual  means  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  application  of  a 
bliller,  which  fhould  be  kept  open  with  the  favin  cerate. 
The  operation  of  the  blifter  may  alio  be  very  materially 
promoted  by  the  prefTure  of  a bandage.  In  fome  inilances 
the  adion  of  the  abforbents  may  be  fufficiently  excited  by 
moderate  exercife,  and  fridions  with  flannel  impregnated 
with  the  fteam  of  vinegar,  or  by  eledricity,  and  rubbing  the 
joint  w'ith  camphorated  mercurial  ointment.  The  patient 
ihould  likewife  be  purged  with  calomel,  or  kali  acetatum, 
unlefs  any  particular  reafons  forbid. 

Surgical  writers  inform  us  of  cafes,  which  refift  common 
treatment,  are  attended  with  immoderate  dillcntion,  and  even 
W'ith  fuch  irritation  upon  a weak  conftitution,  as  ferioufly 
impairs  the  health.  Here,  the  furgeon  would  be  jultified  in 
making  a fmall  pundure  into  the  joint,  in  order  to  difeharge 
the  fluid.  Care  fliould  be  taken  to  make  the  opening  no 
larger  than  neceflary,  and  to  draw  tlie  integuments  to  one 
fide,  before  introducing  the  lancet,  or  trocar,  fo  that  the 
w’ound  in  the  capfular  ligament,  as  foon  as  the  operation  it 
finifhed,  may  become  covered  with  Ikin. 

Excifon  of  Difeifed  Joints. — In  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Park, 
a furgeon  at  Liverpool,  made  the  propofal  of  totally  extir- 
pating many  difeafed  joints,  fo  as  to  do  away  the  neceflity 
of  cutting  off  limbs,  which  might  ftill  be  of  more  ufe  to  tlie 
patients  than  any  artificial  contrivance.  It  was  his  plan  to 
elfed  an  entire  removal  of  the  heads  of  fuch  bones  as  com- 
pofed  the  difeafed  articulation,  and  then  to  make  the  fawn 
extremities  of  the  bones  grow  together,  like  the  ends  of  a 
fradure. 

After  undertaking  fome  experiments  upon  the  dead  fub- 
jed,  Mr.  Park,  in  1781,  performed  the  operation  of  extir- 
pating the  difeafed  knee  of  a ftrong  robult  failor,  aged  33. 
The  method  purfued  was  much  like  that  which  had  been 
previoufly  tried  upon  the  dead  fubjed,  and  which  was  as 
follows : An  incifion  began  about  two  inches  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  patella,  and  extended  about  as  far  below 
its  lower  part.  Another  one  was  made  acrofs  this  at  riglit 
angles,  immediately  over  the  jiatella,  dow’n  to  the  bone,  and 
nearly  half  round  the  limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended 
ftate.  The  low’er  angles,  formed  by  thefe  incifions,  were 
raifed,  fo  as  to  lay  bare  the  capfular  ligament ; the  patella 
w'as  then  taken  out ; the  upper  angles  were  raifed,  fo  as 
fairly  to  denude  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  allow  a fmall 
catling  to  be  pafled  acrofs  the  pofterior  flat  part  of  the  bone, 
immediately  above  the  condyles,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
one  of  the  flat  fides  of  the  point  of  the  inftrument  quite 
clofe  to  the  bone  all  the  way.  The  catling  being  with- 
drawn, an  elaflic  fpatula  was  introduced  into  its  place,  for 
the  purpofe  of  proteding  the  foft  parts  during  the  fawing  of 
the  thigh-bone.  The  head  of  the  bone,  thus  feparated,  was 
carefully  diffeded  out ; the  head  of  the  tibia  w'as  then  eafily 
turned  out  and  fawn  off,  and  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  cap- 
fular ligament  difleded  away.  The  quantity  of  bone  re- 
moved in  the  operation  was  a very  little  more  than  two  inches 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  rather  more  than  one  inch  of  the 
tibia.  The  only  large  artery  divided  was  one  on  the  front 
of  the  knee,  and  it  ceafed  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was 
concluded;  but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  freely.  I'o 
keep  the  redundant  integuments  from  falling  inwards,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wounds  in  tolerable  contad,  a few  futures 
were  ufed.  1'he  dreflings  were  light  and  fuperficial,  and 
the  limb  was  put  in  a tin  cafe,  which  was  long  enough  to 
receive  the  whole  member,  from  the  ankle  to  the  trochanter 
major. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Park,  that  afterwards  many  trouble- 
fome  circuniltances  occurred,  arifing  chiefly  from  the  diffi- 
culty, 
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culty  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a fixed  p»fitIon,  the  great 
depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  abfeefles  and  finufes  which  were 
/ormed  in  the  part.  Tlie  firll  fymptoms,  however,  were 
■ot  at  all  dangerous.  But  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  nine  or  ten  weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  before 
the  cure  was  complete.  The  man  afterwards  went  to  fea, 
and  fo  ufeful  was  his  limb,  that  he  was  able  to  do  his  duty 
extremely  well. 

Mr.  Park  made  anotlier  attempt  to  extirpate  a difeafed 
knee,  but  it  was  Icfs  favourable,  as  the  patient  lingered  a 
few  months  after  the  operation,  and  died. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Park  made  his  propofal, 
a fimilar  plan  was  fuggelted  by  P.  !■'.  Moreau,  a French  fur- 
geon,  and  tried  in  feveral  inllances,  upon  the  knee,  elbow, 
&c.  by  himfelf  and  his  fon. 

The  excifion  of  difeafed  joints  feems,  at  prefent,  to  have 
no  advocates  among  furgeons  of  judgment  and  experience. 
A full  relation  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  fubjedt  has  been 
lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Jeffrays,  in  a tvork  entitled  “ Cafes 
of  the  Excifion  of  Carious  Joints.”  In  this  book  may  be 
found  a defeription  of  a very  ingenious  faw  for  facilitating 
the  operation.  The  inllrument  is  conftrudled  with  joints, 
like  a watch  chain,  fo  as  to  allow  itfelf  to  be  drawn  behind 
a bone  with  a crooked  needle,  and  be  calculated  lor  cutting 
the  bone  from  behind  forwards,  without  injuring  the  loft 
parts.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Richards,  who  was  aflifted  by 
his  nephew,  the  prefent  Mr.  Richards,  of  Brick  Lane, 
London.  In  placing  the  faw  under  the  bone,  its  cutting 
edge  is  to  be  turned  away  from  the  flefii.  Handles  are 
afterwards  hooked  on  the  inllrument. 

The  reafons  which  keep  the  practice  of  cutting  out 
difeafed  joints  from  being  imitated,  are,  in  our  opinion,  of 
the  moll  invincible  kind.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  right  to 
amputate  a limb,  on  account  of  a difeafed  joint,  when  the 
patient’s  health  is  fo  reduced,  that  it  cannot  any  longer  bear 
the  irritation  of  the  local  difeafe,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
llrength  holds  out,  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  cure 
the  direafe,  and  preferve  the  limb,  is  diftated  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  good  furgery,  as  well  as  humanity.  If  it  be  only 
in  hopelefs  circumllances,  and  in  a reduced  Hate  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  we  are  to  turn  our  minds  to  the  ufe  of  the  knife, 
it  feems  improbable  that  a patient,  after  being  greatly  re- 
duced by  hetlic  fymptoms,  would  in  general  recover  from 
fo  bold  and  terrible  an  operation,  as  that  of  difiefting  away 
the  whole  of  the  knee-joint.  If  fome  few  lliould  efcape 
with  life  and  limb  preferved,  would  the  bulk  of  perlons 
treated  in  this  manner  have  the  fame  good  fortune  ? 

The  extirpation  of  fo  large  an  articulation  as  the  knee 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  operation  of  amputation,  in 
point  of  firnplicity  and  fafety.  The  chief  objeftions  are 
founded,  however,  not  upon  the  pain,  nor  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  but  upon  the  great  length  of  time  which  the 
healing  of  the  wound  requires,  and  which,  in  the  firll  cafe 
recorded  by  Mr.  Park,  was  no  lefs  than  eight  months. 
His  fecond  example,  as 've  have  already  mentioned,  ended 
fatally.  Moreau’s  patient,  though  much  debilitated,  efcaped 
the  firll  dangers  confequent  to  the  operation  ; and  “ after 
three  months  confinement,  the  patient  was  in  fuch  a Hate, 
that  Moreau  e.xpccled  he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon 
crutches  in  another  month  or  fix  weeks  !”  In  the  mean 
time  the  young  man  died  of  a dyfentery.  Allowing  the  ex- 
cilion  of  the  knee  to  be  followed  by  all  poffible  fuccels,  few 
men  of  judgment  will  alfo  acknowledge,  that  the  advantage 
of  having  a mutilated,  ffiortened,  llilf  limb,  inllead  of  a 
wooden  leg,  is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  more  pain- 
ful operation  that  has  been  endured,  and  the  greater  rilk 
that  lias  been  run. 

V’oL  XIX- 
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Many  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  were  originally 
publiffied  in  a Treatife  on  tha  Difeafes  of  the  Joints  by 
S.  Cooper,  1807. 

JoiNT.s,  in  Mining,  are  applied  to  the  vertical  fiffures,  or 
cutters,  by  which  moll  of  the  llrata  are  divided  nearly  ver- 
tically, into  feparate  blocks  and  pieces.  In  the  limcllone 
quarries  in  Derbyffiire,  two  very  dillinft  kinds  of  joints  are 
noticed  in  tlie  rock,  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  the  particular 
beds  of  Hone,  (the  fiffures  of  W.  Martin,)  and  rarely 
fink  through  more  than  two  or  three  beds  ; and  others,  that 
break  through  all  the  beds  of  limellone,  and  form  a perfeClly 
flraight  w-all  often  to  the  face  of  their  quarries  ; thefe  lall 
feem  perfectly  allied  to  mineiwl  veins,  though  often  not  more 
than  the  eightl;,  or  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  have  their 
lides  lleirted  with  fluor,  or  calcareous  fpar,  or  barytes,  and 
are  poliffied,  or  fhew  thicker  Tides  in  fome  inllances,  and  often 
thefe  joints  contain  fmail  fpecks  of  lead  ore  ; while  it  is  very 
rare  for  the  other,  or  partial  joints,  to  contain  fpar  or  ore  ; 
thefe  kinds  of  joints,  when  clofe  filled  with  fpar,  fo  as  to  ce- 
ment the  parts  of  the  rock  firmly  together  again,  feem  to 
anfvver  to  the  cotemporaneous  veins  of  Werner  ; and  the  fpar- 
joints  of  other  writers ; Mr.  William  Martin  calls  them 
rifts.  Outlines,  p.  171.  Quarrymen  fometimes  apply  the 
term  joint  to  the  partings  or  thin  u ay-boards  which  feparate 
the  different  thin  llrata  or  beds  of  Hone  in  a rock  ; but  pro- 
perly, thefe  are  called  bed-joints,  or  llrata-feams.  The  de- 
finition which  M.  Werner  gives  of  llrata,  i}i%.  “ thofe  parts 
of  a rock  which  lie  between  parallel  rents  anti  JiJfures," 
(Tranfl.  of  New  Theory  of  Veins,  p.  z.),  is  much  too 
general,  as  it  may  include  both  the  kinds  of  joints  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  impropriety  alfo  is  llriking,  of  apjily- 
ing  the  term  rent  to  the  bed-joints  of  a rock,  or  femi-ilrata 
of  Martin  ; with  fueh  vague  ideas  as  thefe,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  obfervers  have  miflaken  tke  cutters  or  joints  of 
thick  llrata,  that  happen  to  range  parallel,  for  bed-joints  or 
llrata-feams,  and  deferibed  llrata  as  vertical,  which  are  in 
reality  horizontal,  or  near  it. 

JoiXTS,  in  ArchiteSlure,  denote  the  feparations  between 
the  Hones ; which  are  filled  with  mortar,  plaller,  or  ce- 
ment. 

JoiXT,  in  Carpentry,  &c.  is  applied  to  feveral  manners  of 
affembling,  or  fitting,  pieces  of  wood  together.  Thus 
we  fay,  a dove-tail  joint,  &c.  See  Joixekv,  Moktisi;, 
Dove-tail,  &c. 

Joint,  Uutverful,  in  Mechanics,  an  excellent  invention  of 
Dr.  Hook,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  motions  and  flexures  ; 
of  which  he  has  given  a large  account  in  his  Cutlerian 
Le6lures,  printed  in  1678.  This  feems  to  have  given  occa- 
fiou  to  the  gimbols  ufed  in  fufjiending  the  fea-compafs,  the 
mechanilm  of  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Defaguliers’s 
rolling  lamp. 

Joint,  in  Ship  Building,  a term  fignifying  the  jundlurc  of 
the  Iramc-timbers,  which  is  reprefented  by  a line,  whereby 
the  fliape  of  the  velTel  is  determined  at  tlie  ilations  of  the 
frames,  to  which  the  moulds  are  made  for  forming  the  various 
timbers,  and  although  the  frame  is  compofed  of  a double  fet 
of  timbers,  yet  they  are  generally  clofe  enough  that  the 
mould,  made  at  the  joint  or  middle,  gives  the  ffiape  of  the 
forefide  of  the  one,  and  the  aftlide  of  the  other. 

Joint  Anion,  in  Lanv.  In  perfonal  adlions  feveral  wrongs 
may  be  joined  in  one  writ  ; but  adlions  founded  upon  a tort, 
and  on  a contract,  cannot  be  joined  ; for  they  require  different 
picas  and  different  procels. 

iois  r -battery.  See  B.vtteiiv. 

Joi'sr-executirs,  in  Law,  are  two  or  more  perfons  ap- 
pointed luch  by  will : in  which  cafe  thev  are  accounted  but 
as  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  that  the  actions  done  by  one  of  them 
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are  taken  to  be  tlie  afts  of  all,  becaufe  they  all  reprcfent  maindcr  in  tail.  (Litt.  J 'zSj.)  Joint-tenants  mud  alfo 
the  perfon  of  the  teftator  ; thus,  where  two  joint-executors  have  an  unity  of  Utk  ; their  eftate  mull  be  created  by  one  and 
are  polfelfed  of  a leafe  for  years,  in  right  of  their  teftator,  the  fame  aft,  whether  legal  or  illegal ; as  by  one  and  the 
one  of  them  may  fell  the  term  without  the  other’s  joining  ; fame  grant,  or  by  one  and  the  fame  difteilin.  (Litt.  J 2 
and  in  like  manner,  where  one  joint-executor  gives  a releafe,  Joint-tenancy  cannot  aril'e  by  defeent  or  aft  of  law  ; but 
the  others  are  bound  by  it,  each  having  an  authority  over  merely  by  purchafe,  or  acquilition  by  the  aft  of  the  party  ; 
the  whole  eftate  ; but  a joint-executor  is  not  charged  with  and,  unlefs  that  aft  be  one  and  the  fame,  the  two  tenants 
the  afts  of  his  companion,  any  farther  than  he  is  aftually  would  have  different  titles  ; and  if  they  had  different  titles, 
poffeffed  of  the  goods  of  the  teftator : however,  if  joint-  one  might  prove  good,  and  the  other  bad,  which  would  ab- 
cxecutors  enter  into  an  agreement,  that  each  fliall  inter-  folutcly  dcllroy  the  jointure.  There  mull  alfo  be  an  unity 
:neddle  with  particular  parts  of  the  teftator’s  eilate,  in  that  of  time  ; their  eftates  mull  be  veiled  at  one  and  the  fame 
cafe  each  becomes  chargeable  for  the  whole  by  agreement,  period,  as  well  as  by  one  and  the  fame  title.  As  in  cafe  of 
It  has  been  held,  that  two  joint-executors  cannot  urge  fe-  a prefent  eilate  made  to  A and  B ; or  a remainder  in  fee 
parate  pleas,  becaufe  their  teilatsr,  if  living,  on  an  aftion  to  A and  B after  a particular  eftate  ; in  either  cafe  A and  B 
brought  againll  him,  could  have  been  allowed  but  one  plea ; are  joint-tenants  of  this  prefent  eilate,  or  this  veiled  re- 
and  that,  if  all  the  executors  are  not  named  in  any  aftion  maindcr.  But  if,  after  a leafe  for  life,  the  remainder  be 
brought  by  joint-executors,  the  aftion  will  abate.  As  to  limited  to  the  heirs  of  A and  B ; and  during  the  continnance 
legatees,  the  receipt  of  one  executor  charges  not  the  other,  of  the  particular  eilate  A dies,  which  veils  the  remainder  of 
See  Executor.  one  moiety  in  his  heir  ; and  then  B dies,  whereby  the  other 

JoiNT-/fwr,  denote  lives  tliat  continue  during  the  fame  moiety  becomes  veiled  in  the  heir  of  B;  now  A’s  heir  and 
time,  or  that exill  together.  See  LiFE-rt«ni//V/W.  B’s  heir  are  not  joint-tenants  of  this  remainder,  but  tenants 

JoiNT-ru/f.  See  CarJ>en/ers’ joi/J/ Rule.  in  common;  for  one  moiety  veiled  at  one  time,  and 

JOINT-TENANCY,  in  Law,  fee  the  next  article.  the  other  moiety  veiled  at  another.  (Co.  Litt.  188.) 

JOINTENANTS,  or  Joint-tenants,  in  Lavi,  thofe  Moreover,  in  joint-tenancy  there  mull  be  an  unity  of  pof- 
who  come  to,  and  hold,  lands  and  tenements  by  one  title  JcJfion.  Joint-tenants  are  faid  to  be  feifed  “ per  my  et  per 
pro  indlvifo,  or  without  partition.  tout,’’  by  the  half  or  moiety,  and  by  all ; that  is,  they  each 

Thefe  are  diftinguilhed  from  foie,  or  feveral-tenants,  from  of  them  have  the  entire  poll'eflion,  as  well  of  every  parcel 
parceners  and  from  tenants  in  common.  Anciently  they  were  as  of  the  nvhole.  (Litt  ^ 288.  y Rep.  10.)  And  there- 
called  particlpeSf  and  not  heredes.  See  Sever.vlty.  fore,  if  an  eftate  in  fee  be  given  to  a man  and  his  wife,  they 

An  eftate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tenements  are  are  neither  properly  joint-tenants,  nor  tenants  in  common : for 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  to  hold  in  fee-fimple,  fee-  hufband  and  wife  being  conlidered  as  one  perfon  in  law,  they 
tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  w'ill-  This  is  fometimes  cannot  take  the  eftate  by  moieties,  but  both  are  feifed  of 
called  an  eftate  in  “jointure,”  which  word,  as  well  as  the  the  entirety,  “per  tout  ct  non  per  my  the  confequence 
other,  fignilies  an  union  or  conjunftion  of  interell.  Tlie  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  hulband  nor  the  wife  can  dif- 
“ creation”  of  an  eftate  of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  pofe  of  any  part  without  the  aftent  of  the  other,  but  the 
wording  of  the  deed  or  devife  by  which  the  tenants  claim  whole  mult  remain  to  the  fnrvivor.  (I.,itt.  j 66j.  Co. 
title;  for  this  eilate  can  only  arile  by  purchafe  or  grant,  that  I.itt.  187.  2 Vern.  120.  2 Lev.  39. ) From  thefe  princi- 
is,  by  the  aft  of  the  parties,  and  never  by  the  mere  aft  of  pies  we  may  deduce  other  incidents  pertaining  to  thejoint- 
the  law.  Now,  if  an  eftate  be  given  to  a plurality  of  per-  tenant's  eilate.  If  two  joint-tenants  let  a verbal  leale  of 
fons,  without  adding  any  rellriftive,  exclulive,  or  explana-  their  land,  referving  rent  to  be  paid  to  one  of  them,  it  lhall 
tory  words,  as  if  an  eilate  be  granted  to  A and  B and  their  enure  to  both,  in  refpeft  of  the  joint-re verfion.  \.Co.  Litt. 
heirs,  this  makes  them  immediately  joint-tenants  in  fee  of  the  214.)  If  their  leffee  furrenders  his  leafe  to  one  of  tlicm,  it 
lands.  For  the  law  interprets  the  grant  fo  as  to  make  all  lhall  alfo  enure  to  both,  becaufe  of  the  privity  or  relation 
parts  of  it  take  effeft,  which  can  only  be  done  by  creating  of  their  eilate.  (Co.  Litt.  192.)  For  the  fame  reafon, 
an  eilate  in  them  both.  As,  therefore,  the  grantor  has  thus  livery  of  feifin,  made  to  one  joint-tenant,  lliall  enure  to  both 
united  their  names,  the  law  gives  them  a thorough  union  in  of  them  (Co.  Litt.  49.)  ; and  the  entry,  or  re-entry,  of  one 
all  other  refpefts.  The  “ properties”  of  a joint  eftate  are  joint-tenant,  is  as  effeftual  in  law  as  if  it  were  the  aft  of 
derived  from  its  unity;  and  this  unity  is  fourfold;  vis.  the  both.  (Co.  Litt.  319.  364.)  In  all  aftions,  alfo,  relating  to 
unity  of  interell,  the  unity  of  title,  the  unity  of  time,  and  their  joint-ellate,  one  joint-tenant  cannot  fue  or  be  fued  with- 
the  unity  of  poffefiion  ; or  in  other  words,  joint-tenants  have  out  joining  the  other.  (Co.  Litt.  197  ) But  if  two  or 
one  and  the  fame  intei-eft,  accruing  by  one  and  the  fame  more  joint-tenants  be  feifed  of  an  advowlon,  and  they  prefent 
conveyanc-e,  commencing  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and  different  clerks,  the  bifliop  mav  refufe  to  admit  cither  : be- 
held by  one  and  the  fame  undivided  pofl’eflion.  With  regard  caufe  neither  joint-tenant  hath  a feveral  right  of  patronage, 
to  unity  of  inlere/l,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  one  joint-te-  but  each  is  feifed  of  the  whole  ; and  if  they  do  not  both 
lumt  cannot  be  entitled  to  one  period  of  duration,  or  quan-  agree  within  fix  months,  the  right  of  prefentation  ftiall  laj)fe. 
tity  of  interell  in  lands,  and  the  other  to  a different  ; one  But  the  ordinary  may,  if  he  pleafes,  admit  a clerk  j>rcfented 
cannot  be  tenant  for  life,  and  the  other  for  years;  one  can-  by  cither,  that  divine  fervice  may  be  regularly  performed; 
not  be  tenant  in  fee,  and  the  other  in  tail.  (Co.  Litt.  188  ) and  if  the  clerk  of  one  joint-tenant  be  fo  adn.itted,  this  lhall 
But  if  land  be  limited  to  A and  B for  their  Jives,  this  keep  up  the  title  in  both  of  them.  (Co.  Litt.  185.)  It  is 
makes  them  joint-tenants  of  the  freeliold  ; if  to  A and  B held  alio,  that  one  joint-tenant  cannot  have  an  aftion  againil 
and  their  heirs,  it  makes  them  joint-tenants  of  tlie  inheritance,  another  for  trefpafs,  in  refpeft  of  his  land  (3  Leon.  262.)  ; 
(^Litt.  § 277.)  If  land  be  granted  to  A and  B for  their  for  each  has  an  ecpial  right  to  enter  on  any  part  of  it.  But 
lives,  and  to  the  heirs  of  A ; here  A and  B are  joint-le-  one  joint-tenant  is  not  capable  by  himfclf  of  doing  any  aft 
uants  of  the  freehold  during  their  refpeftive  lives,  and  A which  may  tend  to  defeat  or  injure  the  eilate  of  the  other, 
has  the  remainder  of  the  fee  in  feveralty  ; or,  if  land  be  as  to  let  leafes,  or  grant  copy-holds  (i  Leon.  234.)  ; and  if 
given  to  A and  D,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  A ; here  any  walle  be  done,  which  tends  to  the  deilruftiou  of  the  in- 
feolh  have  a joint  eftate  for  lifc^  and  A hath  a feveral  rc-  heritance,  one  joint-tenant  may  have  an  aftion  of  walle 
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agaiiiil  tiie.  other,  hy  coiiHrudtion  of  the  ftatute  Wefliri.  2. 
c.  22.  (2  Ind.  40;.)  So  likewife,  though  at  common 

law  no  aftiou  of  account  lay  for  one  tenant  againft  another, 
imlcfs  he  hail  conRituted  liim  his  bailiff  or  receiver  (Co. 
Litt.  200.)  ; yet  now  by  the  ftatute  4 Anne,  c.  16.  joint- 
tenants  may  have  aftions  of  account  agaiiiR  each  other,  for 
receiving  more  than  their  due  lhare  of  the  profits  of  the 
tenements  held  in  ioint-tenancy.  From  the  fame  principle 
alfo  arifes  the  remaining  grand  incident  of  joint  ellates  ; viz. 
the  doctrine  of furvivorjhip  ; which  fee. 

An  effate  in  joint -tenancy  may  be  fevered  and  dtfroyed,  by 
deftroying  any  of  its  conffituent  unities.  The  firlt,  indeed, 
cannot  be  effedted  by  any  fiibfcquent  tranfadtion.  But  the 
joint-tenanlhs  effate  may  be  deftroyed  without  any  alienation, 
by  merely  difuniting  their  poffejfion.  Hence,  if  two  joint- 
tenants  agree  to  part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  feveralty, 
they  arc  no  longer  joint-tenants,  and  the  riglit  of  furvivor- 
fhip  is  by  fuch  feparation  deffroyed.  (Co.  Litt.  1S8. 

By  common  law  all  the  joint-tenants  might  agree  to 
make  partition  of  the  lands  ; but  one  of  them  could  not 
compel  the  other  fo  to  do  (Litt.  § 290.)  ; but  now  by  the 
ftatutes  3 I Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  and  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  32.  joint- 
tenants,  either  of  inheritance  or  other  lefs  eftates,  arc  compel- 
lable by  writ  of  partition  to  divide  their  lands.  Again,  the  join- 
ture may  be  deftroyed  by  deftroying  the  unity  of  td/e. 
As  if  one  joint-tenant  alienes  and  conveys  his  effate  to  a third 
perfon,  the  joint-tenancy  is  fevered,  and  turned  into  tenancy 
in  common.  (Litt.  ^ 292.)  Cut  a devife  of  one’s  fliare 
by  will  is  no  fcverance  of  the  jointure  ; for  no  teftament  takes 
cffedl  till  after  the  death  of  the  teftator,  and  by  fuch  death 
the  right  of  the  furvivor,  which  accrued  at  the  original 
creation  of  the  effate,  and  has  therefore  a priority  to  the 
other,  is  already  veiled.  (Litt.  § 287.)  It  may  be  alfo 
deffroyed  by  deftroying  the  unity'  of  interfl.  And  therefore, 
if  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is 
purchafed  by  or  defeends  upon  another,  it  is  a feverance  of 
the  jointure.  (Cro.  Eliz.  470.)  In  like  manner,  if  a joint 
tenant  in  fee  makes  a leafe  for  life  of  his  ffiare,  this  defeats 
the  jointure,  for  it  deftroys  the  unity  both  of  title  and  inte- 
rell.  (Litt.  ^302,  303.)  And  whenever,  or  by' whatever 
means  the  jointure  ccafes  or  is  fevered,  the  right  of  furvivor- 
fliip  the  fame  inllant  ccafcs  with  it.  (Co.  Litt.  108.)  Yet,  if 
one  of  thefe  joint-tenants  alienes  his  ffiare,  the  two  remaining 
tenants  ffill  hold  their  parts  by  joint-tenancy  and  furvivorffiip 
(Litt.  § 294.);  and  if  one  of  three  of  thefe  joint- tenants 
releafes  his  (hare  to  one  of  his  companions,  though  the  joint- 
tenancy  is  deffroyed  with  regard  to  that  part,  yet  the  two 
remaining  parts  are  ffill  held  in  jointure  (Litt.  ^ 304.) ; for 
they  ffill  preferve  their  original  conffituent  unities. 

Things  perfonal  may  belong  to  their  owners,  not  only  in  fe- 
veralty, but  alfo  in  joint-tenancy, and  in  common  as  well  as  real 
eftates.  Thus  if  a houfe,  or  other  perfonal  chattel,  be  given 
to  two  or  more  abfolutcly,  they  are  joint-tenants  of  it  ; and, 
unlefs  tlie  jointure  be  fevered,  the  fame  doiftrine  of  furvivor. 
(hip  (hall  take  place  as  in  eftates  of  lands  and  tenements. 
(Litt.  ^ 282.  iVVrn.  482.)  The  king  cannot  have  a joint 
property'  with  any  perfon  in  one  entire  chattel,  or  luch  a 
one  as  is  not  capable  of  divifion  or  feparation  ; but  where 
the  titles  of  a king  and  a fubje^f  concur,  the  king  ffiall  have 
the  whole.  Blackff.  Com.  b.  ii. 

Joi\T-'K'/7/rr,  a terinufedby  our  farriers,  for  what  the  old 
writers  in  medicine  have  called  hydarthros  ; a running  of  a 
clear  ichor  from  tlie  joints,  when  they  are  either  wounded  or 
ulcerated  ; it  is  common  in  difeafes  of  horfes. 

JOINTLE,  ill  the  Jlfunej^e.  See  H.^noki'I.. 

JOINTRESS,  or  JoiMEiijiss,  (lie  that  hath  an  effate 
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fettled  upon  her  by  her  hufband,  to  hold  during  her  life,  if  (he 
furvives  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  Law,  a covenant  whereby  the  hufband, 
or  fome  friend  in  liis  behalf,  makes  over  to  his  wife,  on  con- 
dition of  marriage,  certain  lands  and  tenements  for  the  term 
ot  her  life,  or  otherwife,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Others  define  jointure  a bargain  and  contraft  of  livelihood, 
adjoined  to  the  contraft  of  marriage,  being  a competent 
jirovifion  of  freehold  lands  or  tenements,  &c.  for  the  wife, 
during  her  life  at  leaft,  to  take  effedf  in  profit  or  pofTcffion, 
after  the  death  of  her  luilhand,  if  (lie  herfelf  is  not  the  caule 
of  the  extermination  or  forfeiture  of  it. 

And  to  make  a perfect  jointure  within  the  ftatute  of  27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  to  bar  dower,  feveral  things  are  to  be 
obferved.  i.  It  muff  be  made  to  take  effeft  for  the  life  of 
the  wife  in  pofTeffTion  or  profit,  prefently  after  the  deceafe  of 
her  hufband.  2.  It  muff  be  for  the  term  of  her  own  life,  or 
a greater  effate  ; but  it  may  be  limited  to  continue  no  longer 
than  (he  remains  a widow,  &c.  3.  It  muff  lae  made  for  her- 
felf, and  to  none  other  in  truff  for  her.  4.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
prefted  to  be  in  fatisfa£tion  of  her  whole  dower,  and  not  a 
part  of  it.  3.  It  may  be  made  before  or  after  marriage  ; 
if  it  be  made  before,  the  wife  cannot  waive  it,  and  claim 
her  dower  at  common  law  (4  Rep.  :,  2.);  but  if  it  be 
made  after  marriage,  (lie  has  her  eleftion,  after  the  hufband’s 
death,  and  may  either  accept  it,  or  refufe  it,  and  betake 
herfelf  to  her  dower  at  common  law  ; for  (lie  was  net  capa- 
ble of  confenting  to  it  during  coverture,  unlefs  the  jointure  be 
made  by  aft  of  parliament.  After  the  death  of  her  liufband, 
the  wife  may'  enter  into  her  jointure,  and  is  not  driven  to  a 
real  aftion,  as  (lie  is  to  recover  dower  by  the  common  law  ; 
and  upon  a lawful  eviftion  of  her  jointure,  (he  (hall  be  en- 
dowed according  to  the  rate  of  her  hulband’s  lands,  whereof 
(lie  was  dowable  at  common  law. 

A wife’s  jointure  ffiall  not  be  forfeited  by  the  treafon  of 
the  hufband  (Co.  Litt.  37.)  ; but  feme-coverts,  committing 
treafon  or  felony,  may  forfeit  their  jointures,  and  being  con- 
vift  of  recufancy',  they  fliall  forfeit  two  parts  in  three  of 
their  jointures  and  dower,  bv  3 Jac.  I.  c.  4. 

JOINVILLLE,  JoJiN'  SiiiEDE,  in  Biography,  a French 
hiftorian,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centurv, 
made  aconfiderable  figure  in  the  court  of  I.ewis  IX.  T)ii* 
prince  he  followed  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  aflilled 
him  alfo  in  the  adminiftration  of  juffice.  One  of  the  dutie.s 
which  he  had  to  perform,  was  to  hear  the  pleas  of  applicant-S 
at  the  palace  gate,  and  to  report  them  to  his  majeliy,  and 
alfo  to  inveffigate  the  truth  of  the  allegations.  When 
Lewis  took  the  crofs,  and  made  his  expedition  into  Egypt 
in  1249,  .Toinville,  inffigated  by  the  martial  fpirit  and  devo- 
tion  of  the  age,  attended  him  with  a train  of  followers  fuited 
to  his  rank,  and  his  narrative  of  this  enterprize  in  his  life  of 
Lewis,  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  valuable  records  of 
that  age.  The  hiftorian  fhared  his  fovereign’s  captivity,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  which  they  all  incurred  from  the  com- 
mon enemy'.  Fie  returned  in  fafety,  and  was  fo  much  im- 
preffed  with  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  thefe  expeditions, 
that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  condemning  thofe  who  advifed 
Lewis  to  undertake  his  fecond  crufade,  and  excufed  himfelf 
from  accompanying  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  having  been 
ruined  by  the  iirff.  Joinville’s  hiffory  was  completed  in  the 
year  1309,  when  the  author,  according  to  Gibbon,  mu(t 
have  been  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  ; it  is  a faithful  de- 
tail of  the  failts  which  occurred  under  liis  own  obfervatioii. 
“ A monki(h  hiftorian  (hould  have  been  content  to  applaud 
the  m<*ff  defpicable  part  of  his  (the  king’s)  charafter  } buf 
the  noble  and  gallant  Join  vide,  who  (hared  the  fricndffiips 
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and  captivity  of  Lewis,  has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  na- 
ture the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  of  his  failings.” 
The  mod  valuable  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Du  Cange 
in  1688  ; but  the  text  of  the  Paris  edition  in  1761  is  reckon- 
ed the  mod  pure  and  authentic.  It  has  been  lately  tranflated 
into  the  Englidi,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Jaimes  of  Hafod. 
Moreri,  Gibbon. 

JoiKviLLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in'  the  didridf  of  Waffy,  fituated  on  the  Marne  ; ly  miles 
S.E.  of  St.  Dizier.  The  place  contains  3086,  and  the  canton 
7476  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in  15 
communes.  N.  lat.  48°  27'.  E.  long.  5°  13'. 

JOIRE,  St.,  a town  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Charabery. — Alfo,  a town  in 
the  fame  department  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Geneva. 

JOISTS,  or  JoY.ST.s,  in  ylrchiteBure,  thofe  pieces  of  tim- 
ber framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers  on  which  the  boards 
of  floors  are  laid. 

Joids  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  fquare,  and  ought  feldom 
to  lie  at  a greater  di dance  from  each  other  than  ten  or 
twelve  inches  ; nor  ought  they  ever  to  bear  at  a greater  length 
than  ten  feet  ; or  to  lie  lefs  into  the  wall  than  eight  inches. 
See  Chi.vney. 

Sometimes  the  carpenters  fnvr  their  joids,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  they  lay  two  rows  of  joids,  one  over  the  other. 

JOKALAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Abo  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

JOKES.  See  Jesting. 

JOKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of 
Niphon  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

JOKIOS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Tavad- 
land  ; 28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tavadhus. 

JOKKAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vafUand  ; 107  miles  N.E.  of  Tavadhus. 

JOKKATO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barra. 

JOKO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta.  N.  lat.  14°  30'. 
W.  long.  8^. 

JO  KOMI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
23  miles  N.  of  Jedo. 

JOLCOS,  or,  as  Homer  calls  it,  Jaolcos,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Thcdiily,  in  Magnefin,  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  Pelafgic  gulf,  feven  dadia  from  Demetrias  and 
the  fea.  It  was  anciently  coniiderable,  and  had  a famous 
port.  Pliny  fays  that  Adrade  at  this  place  invented  the  fu- 
neral games  ; and  Scrabo  reckons  it  in  the  number  of  thofe 
towns  which  were  dedroyed  in  order  to  people  the  town  of 
Demetrias.  Jafon,  the  fon  of  Efon,  was  king  of  Jolcos,  and 
from  hence  the  Argonauts  took  th^ir  departure  ; and  it  is 
laid  that  on  their  return  they  found  the  town  in  the  podeflion 
of  Pelias,  brother  of  Jafon,  who  had  him  put  to  death. 

JOLIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Gu- 
/erat  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Gogo. 

JOLIBA,  denoting,  in  the  language  of  the  Negroes, 
“ great  water,”  is  a name  which  they  give  to  the  river  Niger, 
called  by  the  Moors  “ Nil  il  Abud,  ’ or  the  river  of  Slaves. 
When  Mr.  Park,  in  his  intereding  Tour,  fird  difeovered  this 
river,  it  appeared  to  him  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Wed- 
minder,  and  flowing  majedically,  but  flowly,  from  wed  to 
ead,  through  the  middle  of  a very  extendve  town,  called 
Sego.  This  enterpriling  and  ingenious  traveller  purfued  the 
courfe  of  the  Joliba  from  "W.  long  3^  30'  to  Silla,  long. 
1^  30',  the  utmod  extent  of  his  expedition.  See  Guin 
and  Nigeii. 

JUI.ITHUS,  in  Botany,  from  io-/,  a violet,  and 
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a Jlone,  3 cryptogamic  plant,  referred  by  Linnatus  to  the 
genus  Bejfus,  by  fome  others  to  that  of  Lichen.  It  is  found 
in  the  form  of  broad  crimfon  patches,  when  moid,  fmelling 
drongly  of  violets,  or  rather  of  Orris  root,  clothing  the 
furface  of  dones  in  clear  fprings,  as  at  Holywell  in  Flintihire, 
Tunbridge,  and  other  places.  Nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing the  fruclification. 

JOI.LONE  Key,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  among 
the  Bahamas.  N.  lat.  z6i^  12'.  W.  long.  77"  2'. 

JOLO,  or  SoEUE  Cakta,  a town  of  Java,  and  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Soefoehoenam. 

JOLUCAR,  a towm  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
nada ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Motril. 

JOLUT,  an  ifland  near  the  wed  coall  of  Ead  Green- 
land. N.  lat.  60°  56'.  W.  long.  46'  50’. 

JOLY,  Claude,  in  Biography,  a French  writer,,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1607.  He  was  precentor  of  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  and  died  in  that  city  in  the  year  1700.  He  was 
author  of  a book  entitled  “ Maxims  for  the  Education  of  a 
Prince,”  which  was  condemned  by  the  judicature  of  Paris,, 
and  W'as  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common,  hangman  in 
1663.  Helikewife  wrote  feveral  other  pieces,  chiefly  theo- 
logical. 

JoLY,  Guy,  a French  writer  of  memoirs,  was  counfel- 
lor  to  the  king,  and  fyndic  of  the  renters  of  the  hotel  de 
ville,  in  Paris.  He  was  attached  to  the  cardinal  de  Retz, 
whom  he  followed,  for  a confiderabie  time,  in  all  his  various 
fortunes.  After  the  return  of  that  minider  from  Rome, 
Joly  quitted  him  on  account  of  want  of  mutual  confidence. 
He  drew  up  “Memoirs  from  1648 to  1663,”  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.  which  are  chiefly  an  abridged  account  of  what  the 
cardinal  himfelf  has  recorded  in  his  own  memoirs  : but  they 
are  written  in  a more  exaff  dyle  than  thofe  of  the  cardinal, 
and  contain  many  additional  curious  facls.  Joly  was  en- 
gaged  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  queen,  and  drew  up 
“ Remarks  on  Two  Treatifes  written  by  Peter  Stockmans 
in  oppofition  to  her  Claims  on  Brabant  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.” He  was  author  of  another  work,  entitled  “ In- 
trigues of  Peace,  or  Negociations  at  Court  by  the  Friends 
of  M.  le  Prince,  after  his  retreat  in  Guienne.”  Moreri. 

JoLY',  in  Geography,  a port  on  the  S.  coaU  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

.TOMELLI,  Nicolo,  in  Biography,  one  cf  the  mod  in- 
telligent, learned,  and  affetting  dramatic  compofers  of  mo- 
dern times,  was  born  at  Aveliino,  a town  about  twenty-f-ve 
miles  from  Naples,  in  which  city  he  had  his  mufical  educa- 
tion under  Leo  and  Durante.  The  fird  opera  to  which  we 
find  his  name,  is  “ Riccimero  Re  de'  Goti,”  compofed  for 
the  Argentina  theatre  at  Rome,  1740:  and  between  that 
period  and  1738,  he  compofed  for  that  city  fourteen  operas, 
belides  others  for  V enice  and  different  Italian  theatres. 

From  1738  to  about  176S,  he  refided  in  Germany,  being 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  at 
Stuttgardt,  or  rather  at  Ludwigfburg,  his  new  capital, 
where  Jomelli’s  works  were  performed.  Here  he  produced 
a great  number  of  operas  and  other  compofitions,  bv  which 
he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  totally  changed  the  tade 
of  vocal  mufic  in  Germany.  On  liis  return  to  Italy,  he 
left  all  thofe  produdlions  behind  hi.ii,  upon  a tuppofitiori 
that  he  fliould  again  refume  his  llation  at  Ludwigfburg, 
after  vifiting  his  native  country.  But  as  he  never  returned 
thither  to  claim  thefe  compofitions,  they  tell  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  who  preferved 
them  as  precious  relics  of  this  great  mader. 

Propofals  were  publifhed  at  Stuttgardt,  in  1783,  and  in 
Cramer’s  ^as.  liti'.  5^113.  for  September  of  the  fame  year, 

for 
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for  printing  by  fubfcription  the  entire  dramatic  works  of 
.Tomelli  in  fcore,  which  he  compofcd  during  his  refidence 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  confiding  of  fif- 
teen ferioiis  operas,  fivcpaftoral  dramas,  and  three  burlettas  ; 
but  whether  this  undertaking  was  ever  accomplilhed,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  ferioiis  operas  which  Jomelli  compofed  for  Stutt- 
gardt,  are  tile  following  : “ L’Olimpiade,  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,  Nittcti,  Pelope,  Enea  ncl  Lazio,  Catone  in 
Utica,  11  Re  Paltorc,  Aleflandro  nclP  Indie,  Ezio, 
Didone,  Demofoonte,  Semiramide,  Vologefo,  Artaferfe, 
and  Petonte.”  Paltoral  dramas  : “ Imeneo  in  Atcne,  II 
Pallore  lllulire,  and  LTfola  Dil'abitata.”  Comic  operas  : 
“ II  Matrimonio  per  Concorfo,  La  Schiava  Libcrata,  and 
11  Cacciatore  Delufo.” 

Very  few  entire  operas  of  Jomelli  were  ever  performed  in 
England:  the  firll  was  “ Attilio  Rcgolo,”  in  1753,  with- 
out any  captivating  finger.  Seralini,  firll  man,  with  little 
▼oicc,  though  a good  actor  ; and  the  V'^iiconti,  firll  woman, 
but  now  pajfee,  were  little  able  to  render  the  miilic  capti- 
vating, or  even  to  do  it  ju dice.  Yet  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumdance  happened  during  the  whole  run  of  this  opera, 
which  no  other,  perhaps,  could  ever  boad.  This  drama 
was  terminated  by  a piece  of  recitative  without  a fubfe- 
quent  air,  in  fpeaking  which,  Seralini  was  conllantly  en- 
cored. A circnmdance  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
Englilh  in  general,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, hate  recitative,  and  w'ould  never  go  a fecond  time 
to  an  opera,  if  not  attrafted  by  the  airs  and  fine  Tinging. 

In  1755,  Jomelli’s  opera  of  “ Andromaca”  w'as  per- 
formed in  London  ; in  which  the  firll  air,  “ Si  foffre 
un  cor  trianno,”  has  confiderable  merit  ; but  the  clo.fe 
of  the  allegro  is  now  old  fadiioned.  A great  part  of  this 
opera  was  compofed  by  Jomelli  in  his  firll  manner  ; but 
originality  and  the  liand  of  a mailer  always  appear.  The 
air,  “ Eccoti  il  figfio,”  as  fimg  and  acled  by  Mingoiti, 
was  truly  dramatic  and  affedling.  The  whole  is  very  fupe- 
nor  to  alnioll  all  contemporary  produdlions. 

In  17)9,  a duet  by  Jom.cili,  in  the  padiccio  opera  of 
“ Vologefo,”  was  extremely  plealing,  and  the  lird  which 
we  remar.ked  on  the  prefent  dramatic  model,  chiefly  in 
dialogue,  with  only  burlls  of  pafllon,  in  two  parts.  And 
Elili,  while  he  was  in  England,  fung  fevcral  grand  airs  by 
.lomelli,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  difplay  that  finger’s  dex- 
terity in  hitting  wide  intervals. 

In  1768,  Guarducci,  inllead  of  an  opera  for  his  benefit, 
had  the  oratorio  of  “ Betulia  Libcrata,”  written  by  Me- 
tadafio,  and  let  by  Jomelli,  in  w'hich,  among  many  admi- 
rable compolitions,  an  air  of  fupplication  by  the  high 
pried,  through  w-hich  were  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a didant  chorus,  crying  for  peace  and  bread  in  tones 
fo  fubdued  as  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  was  jullly  admired  for 
its  fine  and  new  cffedl. 

After  he  quitted  Germany,  Jomelli  compofed  a great 
number  of  operas  exprefsly  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
tried  every  expedient  to  tempt  him  to  go  to  Lilbon  ; 
wilfich  honour,  though  he  declined,  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cate date  of  his  wife’s  health,  yet  he  annually  furniilied 
that  prince  with  new  prodiiilions,  as  well  as  w’ith  whatever 
he  compofed  for  otlivr  purpotes. 

He  compofed,  after  his  return  to  Naples,  three  operas 
for  that  city  : “Armida,”  in  1769  ; “ Demofoonte,”  1770; 

“ Ifigcnia  in  Aulide,”  1771.  And  in  “ Achille  in 

Sciro,”  for  Rome,  which  was  his  lad. 

Some  of  the  mulic  which  he  compofed  for  the  dances  of 
his  operas  has  been  mnch  celebrated,  particularly  his  “ Cha- 
conne,'.’ which  is  well  known  in  England,  and  hasJerved  as 


a model  for  that  fpecies  of  dance  throughout  Europe,  ever 
fince  it  was  compofed. 

The  operas  of  Jomelli  will  be  always  valuable  to  pro- 
fefl'ors  and  curious  collectors,  for  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
pofition  ; though  it  has  been  thought  neceffary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  general  rage  for  novelty,  to  lay  them 
afide  and  to  have  the  fame  dramas  new  fet  for  the  dage,  in 
order  to  difplay  the  talents,  or  hide  tlte  defeifls,  of  new 
fingers. 

As  Jomelli  was  a great  harmonid,  and  natii  ally  grave  and 
majedic  in  his  dyle,  he  feems  to  have  manifeded  abilitie.s 
in  writing  for  the  churcli,  fuperior  even  to  thofe  for  the 
dage. 

Of  the  many'  oratorios  he  compofed,  we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  three:  “ Ifacco  Figura  del  Redentore 
“ Betulia  Libcrata  and  “ La  Pallione  all  written  by  ’ 
Metadafio,  and  all  admirably  fet.  In  the  fird  accompanied 
recitative  and  air  of  “ Ifacco,”  at  the  opening  of  the  fecond 
part,  beginning,  “ Chi  per  piet'a  mi  dice,  il  mio  iiglio  che 
fa  ?”  in  which  are  painted,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
agitation  and  padion,  the  anxiety  and  terror  of  Sarah,  dur- 
ing the  abfence  of  Abraha'n,  wdiom  die  fuppofes  is  in  the 
adl  of  facrificing  her  fon  Ifaac,  have  been  judly  much  ad- 
mired. 

We  are  in  poffeflion  of  a Te  Deum  and  a Requiem 
of  his  compofition,  wdiich  manifed  him  to  have  been  a 
great  madcr  of  the  church  dyle  ; though  he  had  acquired 
great  fame  as  a dramatic  compofer  before  he  began  to  ex- 
ercife  hiinfelf  in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  concerning  which 
he  had  never  bedowed  a tliought  fince  lie  left  the  mufic- 
fchool,  or  confervatorio,  till  about  tlie  year  1 751,  when  it- 
having  been  determined  at  Rome  that  the  mufic  for  paflion- 
week  fhould  be  as  excellent  as  polfible.  Durante,  Jomelli, 
and  Perez,  were  employed  to  fet  the  leffous  from  tlie  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  for  the  three  mod  foltinn  davs  of 
that  holy  time.  Jomelli’s  compofition  was  performed  on 
Wednefday,  Perez’s  on  Thurldays,  and  Durante’s  on 
Good  Friday^  The  fird  is  entitled  “ Lettione  Primo  per  li 
inercoledl  fanto,  con  Violini,  Oboe,  Viola,  Flauti  e Corni 
da  Caccia.”  The  fecond  “ Ijcttione  Prima  del  Giovedi 
fanto,  a Soprano  folo,  con  Violini,  Viola,  Oboe,  c Conn 
da  Caccia.”  And  the  third  “ I,ettioue  Terza  del  Venerd'i 
fanto,  a 4 Voci,  con  Violini,  Viola,  e Corni  da  Caccia.” 
Having  procured  a fcore  of  tliefe  compoficions  at  Rome, 
and  lately  examined  them,  we  can  venture  to  fay  tliwt  they 
all  appear  admirable  : and  as  ihe  compolers  were  all  men 
of  great  abilities,  who  oterted  themielves  on  tins  honour- 
able occafion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  tlieir  feveral 
dyles,  which  is  the  bell.  The  produ^lions  of  Jomelli  and. 
Perez  are  in  an  elevated,  elegant,  dignified,  Inpplicating, 
and  expreffive  oratorio  dyle  ; and  that  of  Dtifantc  more  in 
the  ancient  dyle  of  church  mufic  : more  learned  in  modu- 
latioH,  more  abounding  in  fugue,  and  more  elaborate  in  the' 
texture  of  the  parts,  as  might  be  expctled  from  his  inaturer 
age,  and  the  folemnity  of  the  day  on  which  his  mufic  was 
to  be  performed. 

But  though  Jomelli  acquired  confiderable  fame  by  this 
compofition  for  the  church,  yet  he  vvas  fo  far  from  being 
intoxicated  by  it,  that  in  a vifit  to  Padre  Martini,  at  Bo- 
logna, foou 'itter,  he  told  this- learned  contrapuntid  that  he 
had  a fcholar  to  introduce  to  him.  Padre  Martini  allured 
him,  that  he  fliould  be  glad  to  indrudt  any  one  fo  well 
recommended.  And  a few  days  after,  the  good  father 
afleing  who  and  where  was  the  difciple  he  had  talked  of  ^ 
Jomelli  anf.vered.  Padre  fon  io  ; 'and  pulling  a Jludio  of  pa- 
{xir  out  of  his  pocket,  on  which  lie  had  been  trying  his 

drength  . 
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ftrength  in  modulation  and  fuguf  upon  canto  fenno,  begged 
of  hfm  to  examine  and  point  out  his  errors. 

From  this  period  he  produced  many  admirable  compofi- 
tions  for  the  church,  in  which  he  united  elegance  with 
learning,  and  grace  with  bold  dehgn.  Among  other  pro- 
du6liotis  of  this  Itind,  the  two  following  merit  commemo- 
ration. An  “ Offertorio,”  or  motet,  for  five  voices  without 
inllruments,  followed  by  an  Alleluja  of  four  parts  in 
chorus  ; and  a “ Mifia  pro  defunftis,”  or  burial  fervice, 
whicl)  he  compofed  at  Stuttgardt  for  the  obfeqiiies  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank  and  favour  at  the  court  of  his  patron, 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg.  Thefe  compofitions,  which 
are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  grave  without  dulnefs, 
will  be  lading  monuments  of  liis  abilities  as  a contra- 
puntift. 

But  the  mod  elaborate  of  all  his  compofitions,  is  the 
“ Miferere,”  or  fifty-fird  pfalm,  tranflated  into  Italian  verfe, 
by  his  friend  Saverio  Mattel,  which  he  fet  for  two  voices, 
accompanied  with  indruments,  in  177,^,  the  year  before  his 
deceafe.  In  this  pruduftion,  which  breathes  a pious  gra- 
vity, and  compunftion  of  heart  fuited  to  the  contrite  fenti- 
ments  of  the  pfalmid,  there  is  a manifed  druggie  at  extra- 
neous modulation  and  new  effedls,  perhaps  too  much  at  the 
expence  of  facility  and  grace.  Though  all  the  movements 
of  this  compofition  are  flow,  yet  the  execution  is  fo  diffi- 
cult, both  to  the  voices  and  indruments,  that  when  it  was 
performed  in  London  at  Marchetti’s  benefit,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Bach,  that  Jomelli  had  purpofely 
written  what  he  could  not  execute  himfelf,  in  order  to  per- 
plex the  performers.  This,  however,  mud  have  been  faid 
in  pleafantry,  for  Jomelli  had  no  malevolence  in  his  difpo- 
fition  ; perhaps  in  driving  at  excellence  with  too  great  foli- 
.eitude,  he  fometimes  had  recourfe  to  art  and  dudy,  indead 
of  giviirg  way  to  his  own  feelings.  There  are,  however, 
admirable  drokes  of  paffion  as  well  as  fcience  in  the  mufic 
that  he  has  -fet  to  this  pfalm,  which,  though  above  the 
comprehenfioQ  of  common  hearer:;,  will  afford  great  plea- 
sure to  thofe  ’that  -are  able  to  read  the  fcore,  or  to  follow 
the  performers  through  the  labyrinths  of  art. 

This  admirable  compofer  had,  in  general,  fuch  a facility 
in  writing,  that  he  fe*ldom  courted  the  Mufe  at  an  indru- 
ment ; and  fo  tenacious  a memory,  that  Sacchini  affured 
us  he  frequently  compofed  an  air  on  opening  a book  of 
lyric  poetry,  while,  like  a peripatetic,  he  has  been  walking 
about  a room,  which  he  remembered  a year  after,  and  then 
.committed  it  to  paper,  as  fad  as  he  could  write  a letter. 

As  Raphael  had  three  manners  of  painting,  Jomelli  had 
three  dyles  of  compofition.  Before  he  went  to  Germany, 
the  eafv  and  graceful  flow  of  Vinci  and  Pergolefi  pervaded 
all  his  productions  \ but  when  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  ot  Wurtemburg,  finding  the  Germans  were  fond  «f 
learning  and  complication,  he  changed  his  dyle  in  com- 
pliance with  the  tade  and  expeftations  of  his  audience  ; and 
on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  tried  to  thin  and  fimplify  his  dra- 
matic Mufe,  w'hich,  however,  was  dSl  fo  much  too  ope- 
rofe  foe  Italian  ears,  that  hi  1770,  upon  a Neapolitan  being 
afleed  how  he  liked  Jomelli’s  new  opera  of  “ Demofoonte,” 
he  cried  out  with  vehemence,  i fcekraia.,  Signgre  ! 

Climate  feems  to  operate  fo  much  on  mufic,  however  its 
influence  may  be  difputed  iu  manners  and  government,  that 
what  is  admired  in  one  country  is  deteded  in  another-  In 
cold  climates  labour  is  neeeffary  to  circulation  ; in  hot,  cafe 
is  the  grand  defideratum.  This  principle  is  carried  to  fuch 
ejccefs  in  Italy,  that  whatever  gives  the  hearer  of  muJlc  the 
lead  trouble  to  difentangle,  is  Gothic,  pedantic,  and  fcele~ 
rata.  As  to  difficulties  of  execution,  in  a Jingle  part,  the 
/epmpqfers  .and  performers  may  fpin  their  brains,  and  burft 


their  blood-veffels,  and  welcome,  provided  the  texture  of  the 
parts  is  clear  and  fiinple. 

The  Gotliic  inventions,  as  they  call  them,  of  fugues, 
canons,  and  laboured  counterpoint  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
they  are  willing  to  refign  to  the  Flemings,  who  fird  brought 
them  into  Italy  ; but  of  which  all  the  natives,  except 
few  obdinate  pedants,  druggled  to  dived  their  mufic,  par- 
ticularly that  for  the  dage,  during  the  lad  two  centuries. 

It  is  the  excefs  only  of  learning  and  facility  that  is  truly 
reprehen fible  by  good  tade  and  found  judgment ; and  diffi- 
cult  and  eafy  are  relative  terms,  which  they  only  can  define. 
To  lovers  of  mufic  who  have  heard  much  in  various  dyles, 
little  is  new  ; as  to  others  who  have  heard  but  little,  all  is 
new.  The  former  want  refearch  and  new  effects,  which,  to 
the  latter,  old  mufic  can  furnilh.  Palates  accu Homed  to 
plain  food  find  ragouts  and  morceaux  friar, ds  too  highly  fea- 
foned  ; while  to  thole  who  have  long  been  pampered  with 
dainties,  fimplicity  is  infipid.  How  then  is  a compofer  or 
performer  to  pleafe  a mixed  audience,  but  by  avoiding  too 
much  complacence  to  the  exclufive  tade  of  either  the 
learned,  or  the  ignorant,  the  fupercilious,  or  the  fimple  ? 

The  health  of  .Tomelli  began  to  decline  in  1770,  foot! 
after  we  had  feen  him  in  perfetl  health  at  Naples.  He  was 
then  corpulent,  and  reminded  us  of  the  figure  of  Handel. 
In  1771,  he  had  a droke  of  the  palfy,  which,  however, 
did  not  impair  his  intellefts,  as  he  compofed  “ Achille  in 
Sciro”  for  the  Roman  theatre,  and  a cantata  for  the  fafe 
delivery  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  in  1772;  and  in  177J, 
his  Italian  “ Miferere,”  the  mod  elaborate  and  dudied  of  all 
his  works. 

His  learned  friend.  Signor  Saverio  Mattei,  the  tranflator 
of  the  pfalms  into  Italian  verfe,  from  whofe  admirable  ver- 
fion  Jomelli  had  taken  the  “ Miferere,”  or  fifty-fird  pfalm, 
drew  up  a very  intereding  account  of  the  works  and  public 
funeral  of  the  great  mufician,  and  printed  it  in  his  “ Saggio 
di  Poefia  Latine  et  Italiane,”  publilhed  at  Naples  imme- 
diately after  his  deceafe. 

The  reverence  and  regard  with  which  we  have  been  long 
impreffed  for  the  works  and  charadter  of  this  gifted  man, 
have  already  rendered  the  article  too  long  to  admit  of  fur- 
ther extenlion,  or  we  fliould  have  wifhed  to  infert  Signor 
Mattei’s  whole  account  ; but  having  given  it  elfewhere,  we 
lhall  here  only  cite  the  introdudlion,  wlxich  does  equal  ho- 
nour to  the  author  and  his  friend. 

Naples,  September,  1774.  ” Yederday  all  the  muficiani 

of  this  city  united  in  celebrating  the  funeral  of  the  great 
Jomelli.  The  church  was  very  finely  ornamented  ; and  a 
great  number  of  wax  tapers  were  placed  about  the  pompous 
bier.  Two  orchedras  of  three  rows  each  could  fcarcely 
contain  the  vocal  and  indrumcntal  performers  who  affided 
in  executing  the  mufic  that  was  exprefsly  compofed  on  the 
occafion  by  the  worthy  Sabitini,  who  beat  the  time  Ifimfelf, 
as  maedro  di  capella.  It  was  the  celebrated  Genaro  Manna, 
compofer  of  the  archiepifcopal  church,  who  fird  fuggefled 
this  plan  of  a public  funeral,  in  which  all  thefe  muilcians 
had  an  opportunity  of  manifeding  their  regard  for  Jomelli, 
and  of  furnidiing  an  example  to  poderity  of  the  gratitude 
due  to  great  talents,  which  may  likewife  dimulatc  young 
artids  to  merit  equal  honours.  At  the  defire  of  Signor 
Manna,  not  only  every  mufician  attended  the  funeral  and 
performed  gratis,  but  contributed  likewife  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  folemnity. 

“ Jomelli  was  my  friend  ; he  lived  two  years  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  converfiiig 
with  him,  and  of  admiring  his  captivating  manners,  parti- 
cularly his  modedy  in  fpeaking  of  rival  artids,  whofe  com- 
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pofitions’  he  rendily  praifed,  though  their  authors  were  not 
equally  candid  in  fpeaking  of  him. 

“ Jomelli  had  acquired  confiderable  knowledge  in  other 
arts  than  mufic  : his  poetry  was  full  of  tade,  and  there  is  a 
fine  ode  of  his  writing,  in  the  colleftion  pubMfltcd  at  Rome, 
on  the  fubjedl  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and 
king  of  Portugal. 

“ He  was  ambitious  of  diflinguiniing  hlinfelf  from  otlicr 
compofers  in  a way  j)cculiar  to  himfelf.  His  invention 
was  always  fertile,  his  llyle  Ivrical  and  Pindaric  ; andjutl 
as  Pindar  darted  from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  Jomelli 
changed  his  tones  and  themes  in  a way  wholly  new,  and 
learnedly  irregular.” 

This  account  is  terminated  with  many  excellent  rcflcdlions 
on  the  ftyle  of  Jomelli,  and  the  cabals  and  frivolous  talle 
of  the  Neapolitans  at  the  time  of  his  death.  All  we  lliall 
add  is,  that  the  latter  works  of  Jomelli  will  be  ever  re- 
garded with  reverence  by  real  judges  of  compofition,  as 
there  is  no  mixture  of  trivial  or  fantaftical  movements  or 
pafiages  in  his  truly  clalTical,  and  often  fublime  works. 

JON,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a gem  deferibed 
by  Pliny,  and  faid  to  be  brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies  ; he 
deferibes  it  as  being  of  a purple  or  violet  colour,  but  rarely 
very  deep  in  the  tinge.  It  feems  to  have  been  a fpecies  of 
amethyft. 

Jov  of  Chios,  in  Biography,  a tragic  and  lyric  poet  and  phi- 
lofopher,  who  firlt  recited  his  poems  in  the  Sad  Olympiad, 
4J2  years  B.C.,  mentions  in  fome  verfes  quoted  by  Euclid, 
the  ten-ftringed  lyre,  ; a proof  that  the  con- 

joint tetrachord  was  added  to  the  fcale  in  his  time,  which 
was  about  fifty  years  after  Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  to  have 
conllrufted  the  odlachord.  Jon  died,  according  to  Fabri- 
cius,  vol.  i.  p.  68i,  419  B.  C.,  and  78  years  after  Pytha- 
goras. Befides  tragedies  and  dithyrambics,  Jon  compofed 
odes,  paeans,  hymns,  and  fcolia,  or  convivial  fongs. 

IONA,  I,  Hii,  or  I-Colum-hill,  in  Geography,  one  of 
the  weltern  iflands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is 
feparated  from  the  weftern  point  of  Mull  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel, called  the  found  of  I.  It  meafures  about  three  miles 
in  length,  by  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  note  in  the  early  annals  of  the  country,  as  the 
retreat  of  learning,  during  the  ageof  barbarifm  and  illiteracy 
which  pervaded  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Dr.  Johnfon  calls  this  place  “ the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  favage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
barians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bL  flings 
of  religion.”  The  monkilh  writers  called  this  ifland  Iona, 
which  fignifies  the  ifland  of  waves  ; Bede  calls  it  Hii ; but 
the  proper  name  is  I,  (founded  like  the  Englifh  ee,)  which 
in  the  Gaelic  fignifies  ifland,  this  being  called  fo  by  way  of 
eminence  In  more  modern  times,  this  infular  diftrift  ob- 
tained the  name  of  I-Colum-kill,  that  is,  the  ifland  of  Co- 
lumb’s  cell.  The  name  Iona  is  now  difufed,  and  the  ifland 
is  generally  called  I,  except  when  the  fpeaker  would  wifh  to 
mark  it  with  peculiar  emphafis,  and  then  it  is  exprelfed  I- 
Colum-kill.  The  Druids  were  undcubledly  in  poflelnon  of 
this  ifland  prior  to  the  introdudlion  of  ChrilHanity  : a green 
eminence,  clofe  to  the  found  of  I,  is  to  tliis  day  called  the 
Druid’s  burial  place  ; and  here  are  dill  extant  the  remains 
of  a fmall  Druidical  temple,  or  circular  row  of  upright 
flones,  in  a farm  called  Rofl'al,  where,  as  the  name  imports, 
the  courts  of  juflice  were  held.  The  ifldiid  feems  to  have 
been  early  the  feat  of  a religious  fociety  of  Chriltians,  or 
«rder  of  monks,  named  Culdees,  who  fettled  here  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  The  foundation  of  a 
circular  building  or  houle,  called  the  Culdees  cell.  Hill  re- 
mains. The  hillory  of  the  Druids  in  this  iltand  is  wholly 


unknown  ; but  that  of  the  Culdees  has  been  amply  and 
learnedly  narrated  by  Dr.  Jamiefon,  in  a quarto  volume, 
publifhed  in  i8ii.  It  was  refer ved  for  Columba  to  raife 
the  fame  of  the  ifland  to  the  great  height  it  attained  to  in 
his  own  and  after  ages.  This  eminent  man  left  his  native 
country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  56J,  to  preach  the  gofprl  to 
the  Northern  Pidls  ; and  having  converted  the  Pidtifh  mo- 
narch, obtained  from  him  the  grant  of  this  fequeflered  ifle, 
where  he  founded  an  abbey  for  canons  regular.  Having 
fuccefsfully  prefided  here  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  died 
June  9th,  J97  ; leaving  his  abbey  firmly  fettled,  a people 
converted  by  his  labours  from  Paganifm  to  Chriftianity,  and 
a name  renowned  for  fandfiiy,  piety,  and  “ good  works.” 
The  abbey  acquired  very  exteniive  jurifdi£Iions  ; held,  for 
many  ages,  the  chief  fway  among  the  Scottifli  and  Piilifh 
monalleries  ; and  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  piety  and 
munificence  of  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Scotland.  The 
Danes  diflodged  the  monks  in  807,  and  the  abbey  remained 
for  feveral  j'ears  depopulated ; but  on  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vaders, it  received  a new  order  of  inhabitants,  the  Cluniacs, 
who  continued  to  occupy  it  till  the  diflblution  of  monaflic 
inllitutions,  when  the  revenues  were  united  to  the  fee  of 
Argyle ; and,  on  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  became  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The  remains  of  the  abbey, 
and  its  appendages,  though  much  dilapidated,  are,  by  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  Argyle  family,  kept  in  better  pre- 
fervation  than  moft  ruins  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  late 
dukes  built  a wall  round  the  whole  abbey,  to  prevent  further 
depredations ; and  prohibited  their  tenants  from  removing 
any  fallen  Hones.  Time  has  levelled  fome  of  the  buildings 
with  the  ground ; but  the  greater  part  is  ftill  ftanding. 
The  cathedral,  or  St.  Mary’s  church,  is  almoft  entire : it  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  115  feet  in  length,  and  23  in 
width  ; the  length  of  the  tranfept  70  feet.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a crofs  of  a fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet  high, 
22  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  St.  Oran’s  chapel,  faid  to 
be  the  firfl  building  begun  by  Columba,  is  Hill  Handing,  but 
in  a ruinous  condition.  The  Virgin’s  chapel  was  entire  till 
within  a few  years,  when  part  of  it  fell.  Moll  of  the  cloif- 
ters  and  the  bilhop’s  houfe  are  alfo  Handing.  There  is  Hill 
remaining  of  the  abbey,  fufficient  to  give  a tolerable  idea  of 
what  it  was.  Of  the  nunnery,  an  eflablilhment  nearly  coeval 
W'ith  the  abbey,  there  are  fewer  remains  : the  church  be- 
longing to  it  is  deprived  of  the  roof.  Here  alfo  Hands  what 
was  called  the  parifh  church,  yet  entire,  but  verging  to  de- 
cay. Near  the  chapel  of  St.  Oran  is  a large  enclolure, 
called  the  “ burying-place  of  Oran,’’  in  which  are  depolited 
the  remains  of  forty-eight  Scottilh  kings,  four  kings  of  Ire- 
land, eight  Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France, 
who  v'ere  ambitious  of  repofing  in  this  hallow'ed  ground.  In 
the  fame  fanftuary,  at  a refpettful  diltance,  lie  moll  of  the 
lords  of  the  ifles. 

The  ifland  of  I is  included  in  the  united  parilhes  of  Kil- 
finchen  and  Kilviceuen.  It  abounds  with  many  valuable 
minerals.  Here  is  but  one  fmall  village,  containing  about 
60  houfes  and  350  inhabitants.  The  parifh  miniller  of  Kil- 
viccuen  vifits  this  ifland  every  quarter  of  a year,  which  is  the 
only  opportunity  of  public  worlhip  and  religious  inllrudlioli 
which  the  people  now  enjoy.  Strange  reverie ! that  divine 
fervice  fliould  be  performed  but  four  times  in  the  year,  in  a 
place  where  it  was  formerly  celebrated  as  many  times  in  a 
day.  Sinclair’s  Statillical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xiv. 
Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland.  Johnfon’s  Journey  to  the 
WeHern  Iflands.  Chalmers’s  Caledonia.  Jamiefon’s  Hif- 
torical  Account  of  the  ancient  Culdees,  &c.  410.  1811. 

Iona,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  country  of  Delhi; 
25  miles  S.  of  Delhi. 
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•TON^.  Prsns,  the  Jonas -fi/hf  a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  the  common  fhark,  the  cants  carchartas  of 
autliors. 

It  has  this  name  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  tlie  firti  which 
fwallowed  up  the  prophet  of  that  name.  But  there  are 
many  ohjeftions  to  fuch  an  opinion. 

JONAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Jonah,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Amittai,  and  a native  of  Gathhcpher,  a town  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  in  Lower  Galilee,  a canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Tellameut,  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jonah 
was  ordered  to  go  and  prophefy  the  dellrudlion  of  the  Nine- 
vites  ; but  that  difobediently  attempting  a voyage  another 
way,  he  was  difcovered  by  the  rifing  of  a fudden  tempelt, 
and  call  into  the  fea,  where  lie  was  fwallowed  up  by  a large 
fidi.  Having  lodged  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  the  fi(h,  he  was  difgorged  upon  the  fliore  : whereupon, 
being  fenfible  of  his  palf  danger,  and  furprifing  deliverance, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  the  journey  and  embaffy  to  wLich  he 
■was  appointed.  Arriving  at  Nineveh,  the  metropolis  of 
Affyria,  he,  according  to  his  commiflion,  boldly  laid  open 
to  the  inhabitants  their  fins  and  mifearriages,  and  proclaimed 
their  fudden  overthrow  ; upon  which  the  whole  city,  by 
prayer  and  fading,  and  a fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin. 
Jonah,  inftcad  of  admiring  the  divine  clemency,  was  indig- 
nant under  the  apprehenfion  that  his  veracity^  would  be  fuf- 
petled,  and  that  he  would  be  deemed  by  the  people  to  be  a 
fa^fe  jnophet.  Having  retired  from  the  city,  he  prepared 
for  himfelf  a booth,  over  which  a plant  fprang  up  mira- 
culouHy  in  one  night,  which,  by  its  fpreading  foliage,  fhel- 
tered  him  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun.  But  the  plant 
fuddenly  withering  away,  fo  that  he  was  expofed  to  a fuf- 
tocating  wind  and  the  fun’s  fcorching  beams,  he  again  ex- 
preffed  his  impatience,  and  his  wifh  to  die  rather  than  to  live 
in  fuch  circumltances  of  diftrefs.  At  length,  having  been  re- 
proved for  his  impatient,  querulous  temper,  and  the  con- 
du£l  of  Providence  in  fparing  the  Ninevites  having  been  juf- 
tified  to  his  full  conviction,  his  complaints  were  filenced. 
Of  his  further  hiftory  we  have  no  authentic  account. 
Jonah  was  the  moll  ancient  of  all  the  prophets  whofc 
writings  are  preferved  in  the  Scripture  canon.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  he  prophefied  in  the  latter  end  of  Jehu’s,  or 
the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz’s  reign,  at  which  time  the  king- 
dom'cf  Ilrael  was  brought  very  low  by  the  opprelTioiis  of 
H rz.’el  king  of  Syria.  (2  Kings,  xiii.  22.)  Others  refer 
hi,s  predictions  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Ifrael, 
or  be'^ween  the  years  823  and  783  B.C.  2 Kings,  xiv.  25. 
Newcome's  Vcriion  and  Notes. 

.lONDAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
the  diocefe  of  Bergen  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Bergen. 

JONDISABUR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chuii  'an;  185  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

JONEIii ISCHKEN,  a town  of  PrufTian  Lithuania; 
36  miles  W.  of  Tillit. 

JONES,  in  Biograph)',  a Welfliman  who  was  blind,  and 
the  belt  performer  on  the  harp  of  his  time.  The  old  duchefs 
of  Marlborough  would  have  retained  him  in  her  fervice, 
■with  a penfion,  as  an  inmate  ; but  he  could  not  endure  con- 
finement, and  was  engaged  by  Evans,  the  landlord  of  a 
well-accuflonied  home-l)rewed  ale-houfe,  at  the  Hercules’ 
Pillars,  oppolite  Clifford’s  Inn  paffage  in  Fleet-llrect, 
where  he  performed  in  a great  room  up  Hairs  during  the 
winter  feafon.  He  played  extempore  voluntaries,  the  fugues 
in  the  fonatas  and  concertos  of  Corelli,  and  moll  of  Ins  folos, 
with  ntany  of  Handel’s  opera  fongs,  with  uncommon  neat- 
nefs,  which  were  thought  great  feats,  at  a time  when  fcarcely 
^uy  thing  but  WelHi  tunes  with  variatio.ns  was  ever  at- 
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tempted  on  that  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  other  harper*. 
He  alfo  played  on  the  violin,  and  accurately  imitated  on 
that  inftrument,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  home-brewed 
ale-drinkers,  the  fobs,  fighs,  and  groans  of  a Quaker’* 
fermon. 

Evans  dying,  his  widow  took  Cuper’s  Gardens  in  Surrey, 
oppofite  to  Somerfet-houfe ; erefted  an  orchellra  there, 
which  was  reckoned  the  bell  for  mufic  in  the  kingdom  ; fur- 
nilhed  it  with  an  organ,  which  was  played  by  little  Harry 
Burgefs,  the  harplichord-player  at  Drury-lanc,  with  his 
ufual  unmeaning  neatnefs  ; and  ellablilhed  the  Gardens  as  an 
evening  place  of  entertainment  for  the  fummer  feafon,  like 
Vauxhall,  with  the  addition  of  fire-works.  But  it  was  too 
much  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  for 
order  and  decorum  to  be  long  preferved  inviolate ; fo  that 
after  four  or  five  iummers,  it  was  fuppreffed  by  the  magif- 
trates  ; and  poor  Jones,  who  had  been  admitted  as  a per- 
former in  the  orchellra  by  mother  Evans,  (as  {he  was 
ufually  called,)  lofmg  both  his  falary  and  importance,  died 
about  tlie  year  1748.  He  was  buried  in  l.ambcth  church- 
yard, and  his  funeral  procefTion,  attended  by  a great  number 
of  mufical  people,  was  folemni/.ed  by  the  performance  of  a 
dead  march  by  a voluntary  band  of  innumerable  iiiflru- 
ments. 

JoNE.s,  John,  late  organifl  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Charter- 
houfe,  and  joint  organill  of  the  Temple  with  Stanley. 
The  father  of  this  mulician,  a worthy  man  of  profellional 
merit  and  good  condudl,  having  lived  many  years  at  lady 
Vanbrugh  s,  Whitehall,  as  a domellic  mulician,  prevailed 
on  her  ladyfltip  to  patronize  his  Ion  ; which  (he  did  fo  ef- 
fectually, that  though  his  abilities  as  a performer  or  com- 
pofer  were  not  above  mediocrity,  nor  were  his  perfon  or 
manners  very  captivating,  yet,  by  the  zeal  and  influence  of 
his  father’s  patronefs,  he  obtained  three  places,  which  are 
regarded  by  muficians  as  the  polls  of  honour  in  London, 
and  more  delirable,  if  the  king’s  chapel  be  excepted,  than 
any  at  which  an  organill  can  afpire. 

Jokes,  Joiik,  a phylician  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  author 
of  feveral  works,  but  of  whofe  hillory  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  born  in  Wales,  or  was  of  Wellh  ex- 
trailion  ; that  he  lludied  at  both  our  univerfities,  and  took 
a medical  degree  at  Cambridge  ; and  that  he  became  eminent 
in  tlie  pradtice  of  his  profefiion  at  Bath,  and  in  Notling- 
hamlhire  and  Derbyfliire.  He  mentions  curing  a perfon  at 
Louth  in  1362  ; and  the  date  of  his  lall  pubheation  is 
IJ79.  He  wrote  only  in  the  Eugliih  language,  and  left 
the  following  works  : i.  “ The  Dial  of  Agues,”  I.ond. 
1556  ; 2.  “ The  Benefit  of  the  ancient  Bathes  of  Bucklloue, 
which  cureth  moll  grievous  Sicknelfes,”  ibid.  1372.  'I'his 
work  contains  very  little  concerning  either  the  nature  or 
hillory'  of  thefe  baths  ; but  chiefly  general  diredlions, 
compiled  from  ancient  authors,  relative  to  the  diet  and 
regimen  proper  to  be  uled  with  a courfe  of  bathing  ; 

3.  “ The  Bathes  of  Bath’s  ayde,  wonderful  and  moll  ex- 
cellent agaiull  very  many  Sicknefl'es,”  ibid.  1572.  ; 4.  “ A 
brief,  excellent,  and  profitable  Difeourfe  of  the  natural 
Beginning  of  all  growing  and  living  Things,  Heat,  Genera- 
tion, 5cc.”  Lond.  1374;  3.  ” A Tranfiation,  from  Latin 
into  Englifli,of  Galen's  four  Books  of  Elements,”  ib.  1374. 
Dr.  Aikin  puts  the  following  qu<cre,  after  mentioning  thj* 
work  : “ Is  not  this  the  fame  with  the  preceding  piece 
6.  “ The  Art  and  Science  of  preferving  Body  and  Soul  in 
Health,  Wildom,  and  Catholic  Religion,”  1379,  4to,  See 
Aikin,  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med. 

Another  phylician,  of  the  name  of  John  Jones,  is  men- 
tioned by  bibliographers,  who  was  born  at  Landaff,  and 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Colleg?  of  Phylician*, 
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In  London,  near  the  end  of  the  17th  Century,  and  was 
author  of  the  following  publications : i.  “ Novarum  Difler- 
tationum  de  inorbis  abftrufioribus  Traftatus  primus,  de 
Febribus  interniittentibus.  In  quo  obiter  de  Febris  continuse 
Datura  explicatur,”  Lond.  1683  ; 2.  “ De  morbis  Hiber- 
rorum  et  de  Dyfenteria  Hibeniica,”  ib.  1698.;  “ The 
Mylteries  of  Opium  revealed,”  ib.  1701.  Elov.  Dift. 
Hift. 

Jonhs,  Iniso,  an  eminent  architect,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  i^J2.  He  uas  probably  intended  for  a 
mechanical  employment,  but  his  talent  for  the  fine  arts  at- 
traftcd  the  notice  of  fome  confiderable  perfons  about  the 
court,  among  whom  were  tlie  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pem- 
broke. To  the  latter  of  ihefe  noblemen  he  was  indebted 
for  that  degree  of  patronage  which  enabled  him  to  vilit 
Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  perfecting  himfelf  in  landfcape- 
painting,  to  which  his  genius  feemed  firlt  to  point.  He 
took  up  his  refidence  chiefly  at  Venice,  where  it  is  faid  the 
works  of  Palladio  gave  him  a turn  to  the  lludy  of  archi- 
tecture, which  branch  of  art  he  made  his  profellion.  He 
was  invited  by  Chrillian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  to  under- 
take the  office  of  his  firlt  architect.  Having  been  fome 
years  in  the  fervice  of  that  fovereign,  he  accompanied  him, 
in  1606,  on  a vifit  to  his  brother-in-law,  king  James ; and, 
expreffing  a defire  of  remaining  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  queen.  He  ferved  prince 
Henry  in  the  fame  capacity,  and  obtained  a grant,  in  re- 
verfion,  of  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the  works. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince,  Mr.  Jones  vifited  Italy  again, 
and  fpent  fome  years  there  in  improving  himfelf  in  his  art. 
On  his  return  he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  office  c»f  furveyor- 
general,  and  finding  the  Board  of  Works  mucli  in  debt,  he 
relinquilhed  his  own  dues,  and  prevailed  upon  the  other 
principal  officers  to  do  the  fame,  till  all  arrears  were  cleared. 
In  1620  the  king  fent  him  to  inveftigate  the  nature  and  pur- 
pofe  of  tliat  remarkable  antiquity,  Stonehenge ; and  he 
wTote  a treatife  to  prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  he  made  no  converts  to  this  opinion.  He  was 
now  employed  in  building  the  banquetting-houfe  at  White- 
hall, which  remains  a model  of  the  pure  and  elegant  tafle 
of  the  architeft . He  was  likewife  appointed  a commiffioner 
for  repairing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  which  office,  as 
well  as  his  other  polls,  was  omtinued  to  him  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  did  not 
commence  till  1633  ; and  he  is  accufed  of  having  com- 
mitted, in  that  undertaking,  fome  capital  faults  by  mixing 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  llyle  with  the  Gothic.  Pie  had 
much  employment  both  from  the  court  and  nobility,  and 
realized  a handfomef  tunc,  which  was  diininiCied  by  his 
fufferings  during  the  troubles  which  fucceeded.  He  was 
obnoxious  as  a mvourite  of  his  royal  mailer,  and  as  a Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  firll  attacked  in  1640,  when  he  was 
called  before  tlie  houfe  of  lords,  on  a complaint  of  the 
parifliioners  of  St.  Gregory’s,  for  demolilhing  part  of  their 
church,  in  order  to  make  room  tor  his  additions  to  St.  Paul’s. 
He  was  fined,  in  1646,  y4-5'/.  as  a malignant.  He  was  much 
afflifted  by  the  king’s  death,  and  died,  worn  down  by  grief 
and  misfortune,  in  .July  1631.  He  was  the  greatell  Englifli 
architedl  prcvioully  to  fir  Chrillophcr  Wren.  rl.  colleflion  of 
his  defigns  was  engraved  and  publiflicd  by  Mr.  Kent,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  1727.  Others  were  publilhcd  in  1743  and 
1744.  A copy  of  Palladio's  architcclure,  with  manufeript 
notes  by  Mr.  Jones,  is  in  the  library  of  Woredter  college, 
Oxford.  Biog.  Brit. 

JoNE.s,  WiiLiAM,  father  of  fir  William,  the  fubiecl  of 
the  next  article,  was  born  in  the  year  1680,  in  the  iiland  of 
Anglelev,  North  Wales  His  parents  were  veonion,  or 
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little  farmers,  in  that  iflaiid,  and  gave  to  their  fon  the  be  ft 
education  which  their  circumllances  would  allow  ; but  he 
owed  his  future  fame  and  fortune  to  the  diligent  cultivation 
of  the  intelledlual  powers  by  which  he  was  eminently  dil- 
tinguiflied.  Addided  from  early  life  to  the  lludy  of  ma- 
thematics, lie  commenced  his  career  of  advancement  in  the 
humble  office  of  a teacher  of  thefc  fcicnces  on  board  a man 
of  war.  In  this  fituation  he  attradlcd  the  notice,  and  obtained 
the  friendflijp  of  lord  Aiifoii.  He  appeared  as  an  author  in 
his  22i3  year  ; when  his  treatife  on  the  art  of  navigation  was 
much  appMved.  We  may  judge  of  his  predominant  tallc 
for  literature  and  Icience  by  a trivial  circutnllance  which 
occurred  at  the  capture  of  Vigo,  in  1702.  Having  joined 
his  comrades  in  pillaging  the  to.vn,  lie  felcdted  a bookfeller’s 
fliop,  in  hope  of  obtaining  fome  valuable  plunder  ; but,  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expedlations,  he  took  up  a pair  of  fciflbr.s, 
which  was  his  only  booty,  and  which  he  afterwards  exhibited 
to  his  friends  as  a trophy  of  liis  military  fuccefs.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  elfabliflied  liiinfclf  as  a teaclier  of  ma- 
thematics in  London  ; and  here,  at  tlie  age  of  26  years,  he 
publilhed  his  ■“  Synopfis  Palmariornm  Mathefeos  ; ’ a work 
which  has  ever  fince  been  held  in  the  highell  ellimation 
as  a comppiidions  but  coinprehcnfive  fummary  of  niathc- 
niatical  fcience,  Mr.  Jones  was  110  lefsefleemed  and  rclpcdtcd 
on  account  of  liis  pr.'  a'e  chaiarter  and  pleafing  manners, 
than  fear  his  natural  rrleiits  and  (cientific  attainments ; fo 
that  he  reckoned  among  his  friends  the  mod  eminent  per- 
fons  of  the  period  in  v/hich  he  lived.  Lord  Hardwicke 
fcledlcd  him  as  a t nmpanion  nn  the  circuit,  when  he  was 
chief  jutliee ; and  wlieii  he  afterward®  held  the  great  feal, 
conferred  upon  hinn  tlie  office  of  fecretary  for  the  peace,  as 
a tellirnony  of  his  friendfhip  and  regard.  He  was  alto  ia 
habits  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  lord  Parker,  prefidtnt 
•f  the  Royal  Society,  fir  Ilaac  Newton,  Halley,  Mead,  and 
Samuel  Johrifon.  So  highly  was  his  merit  appretiated  by 
fit  Ilaac  Newton,  that  he  prepared,  with  his  permiffion, 
and  very  much  to  his  fatisfattion,  a very  elegant  edition  of 
fmall  tradls  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  lord  Macclesfield  to  Sherborne  caftle,  Mr.  Jones 
relided  in  his  family,  and  inftrudled  his  lordfliip  in  the 
fciences.  Whilll  he  occupied  this  fituation  he  had  the 
misfortune,  by  the  failure  of  a banker,  to  lofe  the  greatell 
part  of  that  property  which  he  had  accumulated  by  the 
moll  laudable  induftry  and  economy  ; but  the  lofs  was  in  a 
great  meafure.  repaired  to  him  by  the  kind  attention  of  his 
lordfhip,  who  procured  for  him  afinecurc  place  of  confiderable 
emolument.  He  was  afterwards  offered,  by  the  fame  noble- 
man, a more  lucrative  fituation  ; which,  hovvever,  he  declined, 
that  he  might  he  more  at  leifure  to  devote  himfelf  Ic  his 
favourite  fcientific  purfnits.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  ait 
acquaintance  with  Mifs  Mary  Nix,  the  daughter  of  a cabinet-, 
maker,  who  had  become  eminent  in  his  profcfiion,  and 
whofe  talents  and  manners  had  recommended  him  to  an 
intimacy  with  lord  Macclesfield.  This  acquaintance  ter- 
minated in  marriage  ; and  the  coniiedlion  proved  a fource 
of  perfonal  fatisfaclion  to  Mr.  Jones  himfelf,  and  of  per- 
manent honour  to  his  name  and  family.  By  this  lady  Mr, 
Jones  had  three  children  ; two  fons  and  a daughter.  One 
fon  died  in  infancy  ; the  other  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  tlie 
next  article  ; and  the  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 
Raiiisford,  an  opulent  merchant  retired  from  bullnefs,  perifhed 
miferably,  in  the  year  1802,  in  confeqiience  of  her  clothes 
accidentally  taking  fire.  Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Jones  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a polypus  in  tlie  bean,  wliich,  notwithllar.ding 
the  medical  attention  and  affiltance  of  Dr.  Mead,  proved 
incurable.  Of  the  fingular  felf-pi.'ffeirion  and  promptitude  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  tin  following  anecdote  is  related.  A friend. 
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■who  knew  her  hufband’s  dangerous  fituatfon,  addrefled  him 
with  a letter  of  condolence,  recommending  acquiefcence 
and  refignation  from  a due  confideration  of  the  brevity  of  life. 
Mrs.  Jones,  perceiving  its  purport,  and  probably  dreading 
its  effedfs  on  the  fpirits  of  her  hufband,  when  (lie  was  de- 
(Ired  by  him  to  read  it,  compofed  in  the  moment  another 
letter  lo  clearly  and  fo  rapidly,  that  he  had  no  fufpicion 
of  the  deception  ; and  this  (he  executed  in  a (lyle  fo  chear- 
ful  and  entertaining,  that,  indead  of  being  depreded,  he  was 
greatly  exhilarated  by  it.  His  diforder  at  length  terminated 
in  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after  the  incident  we 
have  related,  in  July  1749.  The  property  of  wliich  he 
tiled  poffelTed  was  moderate  ; but  his  reputation  was  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged.  After  his  death,  the  widow  was 
favoured  with  many  offers  of  fervice  by  thofe  who  refpefted 
her  deceafed  hulhand  ; and  (lie  was  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Baker,  author  of  a treatife  on  the  microicope, 
See,  for  affidance  in  arranging  the  colleftion  of  (hells,  foffils, 
and  other  curiofities  left  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  difpofing  of 
them  to  the  greated  advantage.  His  library  was  bequeathed 
to  lord  Macclesfield.  It  has  been  (aid  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Biographical  Diclionary,  that  Mr.  Jones  had  completed 
a very  important  mathematical  work,  and  had  adlually  fent 
the  fird  (heet  to  the  prefs,  but  that  the  progrefs  of  his  dif- 
order obliged  him  to  difeontinue  the  imprclfion.  It  is 
moreover  faid,  that  the  MS.  fairly  tranferibed,  was  entruded, 
a few  days  before  his  demife,  to  the  care  of  lord  Maccles- 
field, who  promiied  to  publifli  it  for  the  honour  of  the 
author,  and  the  benefit  of  his  family.  If  this  account  be 
true,  and  a work,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled,  “ Tlie 
Introduhlion  to  the  Mathematics,”  had  been  adlually  pre- 
pared, the  MS.  mud  have  been  lod,  as  it  could  not  be 
found  among  the  books  and  papers  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
who  furvived  his  friend  many  years.  Among  the  memoranda 
of  fir  William  Jones  there  is  no  document  that  I’erves  to 
confirm  or  difprove  this  account.  'The  mathematical  works 
of  Mr.  Jones,  that  have  been  publifhed,  are  much  admired 
for  neatnefs,  brevity,  and  accuracy  ; and  they  afford  ample 
evidence,  tedified  alfo  by  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Cotes 
of  Cambridge,  that  he  was  a very  eminent  mathematician. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  “ New  Compendium  of  the 
whole  .Art  of  Navigation,”  8vo.  1702  ; and  his  “ Synopfis 
Palmariorum  Mathefeos ;.  or,  a new  Introduftion  to  the 
Mathematics,  containing  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  demondrated  in  a (hort  and  eafy  Method,”  8vo. 
1706.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  we  have  feveral 
papers  on  logarithms,  on  the  properties  of  conic  fedlions, 
on  the  difpofition  of  equations  for  exhibiting  the  relations 
of  geometrical  lines,  &c.  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  was  alfo  the 
editor  of  fomc  mathematical  works  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
under  the  title  of  “ Analyfis  per  quantitatum  feries, 
fluxiones,  ac  clifferentias  ; cum  enumeratione  linearum  tertii 
ordinis.”  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correfpond- 
ence of  fir  William  Jones,  by  lord  Teignmouth. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  the  fon  of  the  fubjedi  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  was  defeended,  by  the  maternal  fide,  from 
fome  of  the  ancient  princes  and  chieftains  of  North  Wales ; 
but  he  is  entitled  to  notice  in  this  place  on  account  of  much 
more  important  and  valuable  didindlions  ; tiiofc  of  talents, 
acquirements,  and  charadler,  which  raifed  him  to  a rank  of 
pre-eminence,  that  has  been  attained  by  few  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  From  the  materials  fiqjplied  by 
lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  ample  and  excellent  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correfpondence  of  fir  William 
Jones,”  in  addition  to  thofe  which  our  own  recolledlion  will 
tuniiih,  we  (liall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  tlds  dil- 
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tingui(hed  perfon,  which,  however  imperfedl  it  may  be,  and 
however  inadequate  to  our  fentiments  of  perfonal  refpeef, 
and  feelings  of  lively  gratitude,  cannot  fail  of  being  interell- 
ing  to  our  readers  ; nor  will  they  need  any  apology  if  we 
exceed  our  ufual  limits  on  this  occafion. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  born  in  London  on  the  eve  of  the 
fefiival  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  year  1746;  but  having  loft 
his  father  when  he  was  three  years  old,  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  qualified  to  direft  and  fuperiiitend  it,  more  par-- 
ticularly  in  his  infant  years.  Her  charaCfcr  lias  been  de- 
lineated by  her  hulband  in  the  following  temis  : “ She  was 
virtuous  without  blemdh,  generous  without  extravagance,, 
frugal  but  not  niggard,  cheerful  but  not  giddy,  clofe  but  not 
fulleii,  ingenious  but  not  conceited,  of  fjfirit  but  not  paf- 
fionatc,  of  her  company  cautious,  in  her  friendlhip  truily,- 
to  her  parents  dutiful,  and  to  her  hufband  ever  faithful,, 
loving  and  obedient.”  Mrs.  Jones  took  great  pains,  by  the 
ftudy  of  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  navigation, to  qualify  lier- 
felf  for  being  the  preceptrefs  of  her  fiiter’s  fon  ; and  to  thefe’ 
fciences,  rather  remote  from  a lady’s  province,  (he  yraid  par- 
ticular attention,  becaufe  he  was-  deftined  to  a maritime 
profeffion.  Her  folicitude  for  the  improvement  of  her  own 
fon  induced  her  to  decline  accepting  tlie  kind  invitation  of 
the  couiitefs  of  Macclesfield  to  remain  at-  Sherborne  caltk*,. 
after  her  hufhand's  death  ;■  and  her  dilcriminating  judgment 
led  her,  in  her  plan  for  his  inllrudtion,  to  rejedi  the  feverity 
of  difciplinc,  and  to  conduft  his  mind  infenfibly  to  know- 
ledge and  exertion,  by  exciting  his  curiofity  and  dirccfiiig. 
it  to  ufeful  objedls.  In  confequence  of  her  attention,  he 
was,  in  his  fourtli  year,  able  to  read  diilindtly  and  rapidl-y 
any  Englifii  book  ; and  with  a view  to  the  cultivation  oF 
his  memory,  (he  caufed  him  to  learn  and  repeat  fome  of 
tlie  moll  popular  fpceches  in  Shakfpeare,'  and  the  bell  of 
Gay's  fables.  His  propenfity  to  reading  was  (ignally  mani- 
felled  in  his  fifth  year ; and  in  his  fixth  he  was  initiated 
by  the  affidance  of  a friend  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
grammar.  At  Michaelmas  1753,111  the  dole  of  his  leventh 
year,  he  was  placed  at  Harrow  fchool,  of  which  Dr. 
Thackeray  was  the  head  mader.  During  the  two  firll 
years  of  his  refidence  in  this  feminary,  he  was  didinguilhed 
more  by  diligence  than  by  fuperiority  of  talents  ; but  his 
faculties  gained  drength  by  exercife,  and  the  profpedl  of 
the  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards  attained  gradually 
brightened.  His  mother,  who  anxioudy  watched  over  his 
progrefs,  improved  the  opportunities  which  his  vacations, 
and  the  abfence  of  12  months  from  fchool,  in  confequence 
of  the  fradiirc  of  his  thigh-bone,  afforded,  of  increafing  his 
acquaintance  with  his  native  tongue,  and  ivith  Lnglilh 
authors,  and  of  teaching  him  alfo  the  rudiments  of  drawing, 
in  which  (lie  herfelf  excelled.  During  this  interval,  the 
progrefs  of  his  claffical  dudies  was  interrupted.  However, 
on  his  return  to  fchool,  he  was  placed  in  the  clafs  to  which 
he  would  have  attained,  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 
This  error  of  judgment,  on  the  part  of  his  mafter,  though 
it  fubjcdled  him  to  corporal  punrfnment  and  degradation 
for  non-performance  of  cxtrcifes  winch  (tiould  not  have 
been  required,  and  ihougli  it  produced  in  his  mind  an  in- 
vincible abhorrence  cf  his  mailer’s  conduct,  ferved  to  roufo 
his  emulation,  and  to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  his  native 
powers  ; fo  that  in  a little  while  he  was  advanced  to  the 
head  of  his  clafs,  and  miglit,  if  he  had  teen  fo  difpofed, 
have  retorted  on  his  clnfs-fellows  their  former  reproaches 
of  his  indolence  or  dulncfs.  In  his  121I1  year,  lie  was  re- 
moved to  the  upper  fchool.  At  this  time  a circumflance 
occurred,  which  aflorded  fignal  evidence  of  the  llrengtli  and 
tenacioufiiefs  of  his  memory.  His  fchool- feUpwu  propofed 
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to  amurc  thcmfclves  witli  the  reprefentation  of  a play  ; and 
at  his  recommendation  the  Tempefl  was  felefted  ; but  not 
being  able  to  procure  a copy,  he  fiirnifhed  them  with  it 
from  his  memory  ; and  in  the  exhibition  he  performed  the 
part  of  Profpcro.  As  he  advanced  in  the  fchool,  his  dili- 
gence incix'afed  ; and  he  commenced  tlie  Itudy  of  the  Greek, 
language.  At  this  time  he  tranflated  into  Englilh  verfe 
feveral  of  the  cpiftles  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  paftorals  of  Vir- 
gil ; and  he  compofed  a dramatic  piece  on  the  ftory  of 
Meleager,  which  he  denominated  a tragedy,  and  which, 
during  the  vacation,  was  adled  by  fome  of  his  mofl  intimate 
fchool- fellows  ; the  part  of  the  hero  being  performed  by 
liimfelf.  His  acquaintance  with  profody  was  very  dif- 
tinguilhed ; fo  that  he  was  able  to  fcan  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  verfes  of  Terence,  before  his  companions  fufpefted 
that  they  were  any  thing  but  mere  profe.  At  fchool  he 
wrote  the  exercifes  of  many  boys  in  the  two  fuperior  claffes, 
and  thofc  in  his  own  clafs  were  happy  to  become  his  pupils. 
Durin'r  the  holidays  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  French 
and  arithmetic  ; and  in  this  early  age  he  was  highly  gratified 
by  being  honoured  with  an  admiflion  to  the  fociety  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Pond.  At  the  requell;  of  his  mother  he  read 
the  “ Spe6tacle  de  la  Nature  but  derived  greater  amufe- 
ment,  as  he  acknowledged,  from  the  Arabian  tales,  and 
from  Shakfpeare,  whofe  poems  and  plays  he  repeatedly 
perufed  with  increafed  delight.  At  Harrow  he  invented  a po- 
litical  play*  in  which  Dr.  Bennet,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  were  his  principal  aflbeiates.  “ They 
divided  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  accord- 
ing to  a map  of  Greece,  into  dates  and  kingdoms  ; each 
fixed  upon  one  as  his  dominion,  and  affumed  an  ancient 
name.  Some  of  their  fchool-fellows  confented  to  be  llyled 
barbarians,  who  were  to  invade  their  territories  and  attack 
their  hillocks,  which  were  denominated  fortreffes.  The  chiefs 
vigoroufly  defended  their  refpedive  domains  againll  the 
incurfions  of  the  enemy ; and  in  thefe  imitative  wars  the 
young  ftatefmen  held  councils,  made  vehement  harangues, 
and  compofed  memorials,  all  doubtlefs  very  boyilh,  but  cal- 
culated to  fill  their  minds  with  ideas  of  legiflation  and  civil 
government.  In  thefe  unufual  amufements  Jones  was  ever 
the  leader.’’  In  his  15th  year  Dr.  Thackeray  was  fucceeded 
bv  Dr.  Sumner,  who  foon  difeovered  the  talents  and  ac- 
qiiircments  of  his  pupil ; and  who  alTordcd  him  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  profecution  of  his  (Indies  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  grant  him.  Indeed  this  excellent  inftrudlor  of 
vouth,  with  an  excufable  partiality  and  an  amiable  modclly, 
was  heard  to  declare,  that  Jones  knew  more  Greek  than 
himfelf,  and  was  a greater  proficient  in  the  idiom  of  that 
language.”  During  the  two  years  which  he  fpent  with  Dr. 
S miner,  he  employed  his  time  in  reading  and  imitadng  the 
belt  ancient  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; and,  devoting  the 
n '-ht  as  well  as  the  day  to  Ihidy,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
.>r t!ie  Arabic  chara<iters,  and  a fufneient  acquaintance  with 
t '.  Hebrew  language  to  enable  him  to  read  fonic  I'f  the 
I'lahns  in  the  original.  His  reputation  was  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life  lb  extenfive,  “ tiiat  he  was  often  flattered  hy  the 
inquiries  of  ftrangers,  under  the  title  of  the  great  fcho’lar.” 
Some  of  his  juvenile  compofitions,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
r.'.iy  be  found  in  the  fragment  of  a work  w’uich  he  began 
at  fchool,  and  entitled  “ Limon,’’  in  imitation  of  Cicero, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
Hui  inceffant  application  occafioned  a weaknefs  in  his  fight, 
wh.ich  rendered  it  neeelfary  for  Dr.  Sumner  to  interdict  it 
during  the  latl  montl’S  of  his  refidcncc  at  Harrow.  The 
intervals  of  interrupted  ii  udy,  which  he  reluftantly  allowed 
bimfelf,  were  employed  in  learning  chefs,  by  praftifing 
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the  games  of  Philidor.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
felTion  of  the  law,  for  which,  however,  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  had  any  great  predileflion,  fome  of  his  friends  re- 
commended his  being  placed,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  the 
office  of  a fpecial  pleader ; others,  however,  wifhed  him 
to  be  removed  from  Harrow  to  one  of  the  univerfities. 
The  choice  of  an  univerlity  was  for  fome  time  the  fub- 
je£f  of  deliberation  ; but  at  length  Oxford  was  preferred 
in  confequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Glaffe,  and 
the  inclination  of  his  mother,  who  determined  to  refide 
with  him  at  the  univerfity.  In  the  fpring  of  1764  he  was 
matriculated  and  admitted  into  Univerfity  college  ; and 
in  the  following  term,  aftei  having  fpent  a few  months  at 
Harrow,  in  order  to  finiffi  a courfe  of  leftures  in  which 
he  was  much  interefted,  he  fixed  himfelf  at  Oxford.  Upon 
his  firft  fettlement  in  the  univerfity  he  was  rather  difgulled 
than  pleafed  with  the  plan  of  education.  “ Inftead  of  pure 
principles  on  the  fubjeits  of  tafte,  on  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
praiBical  morals,  he  complained  that  he  was  required  to  at- 
tend dull  comments  on  artificial  ethics,  and  logic  detailed  in 
fuch  barbarous  Latin,  that  he  profeffed  to  know  as  little 
of  it  as  he  then  knew  of  Arabic.”  The  only  logic  then  in 
fafhion  was  that  of  the  fchools  : and  in  a memorandum 
written  by  himfelf,  which,’’  fays  his  biographer,  lord  Teign- 
mouth,  “ is  my  authority  for  thefe  remarks,  I find  an  anec- 
dote related  of  one  of  the  fellows,  who  was  reading  Locke 
with  his  own  pupils,  that  he  carefully  palled  over  every 
pafTage  in  which  that  great  metaphyfician  derides  the  old 
fyftem.”  After  a refidence  of  a few  months  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  on  the  31ft  of  October,  1764,  Mr.  Jones  w'as  una- 
nimoufly  elected  one  of  the  fourfcholars  on  the  foundation 
of  fir  Simon  Bennett,  for  which  affiftance  lie  was  grateful  ; 
more  cfpecially  as  the  profpedt  of  a fellowlliip  was  remote. 
Addiiled  to  oriental  literature  for  feveral  years,  he  now  in- 
dulged his  inclination  by  the  lludy  of  Arabic  under  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  a fellow  ftudent,  and  witli 
the  affiltance  of  a native  of  Aleppo.  His  fituation  at  the 
univerfity  became  gradually  more  pleafant  to  him  than  it  w as 
at  lirll ; for  his  college  tutors,  perceiving  that  his  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  improvement,  difpenfed  with  his  atten- 
dance on  their  leftures,  and  even  allowed  him  to  purfiie  his 
ftudies  in  a manner  agreeable  to  his  talle  and  inclination. 
To  the  perufal  of  the  principal  Greek  poets  and  hillorians, 
and  of  the  entire  works  of  Plato  and  Lucian,  he  added  the 
lludy  of  the  Arabic  and  a’fo  of  the  modern  Perfic  lan- 
guages. During  his  vacations,  which  he  fpent  in  London, 
he  attended  the  Ichools  of  Angelo,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
elegant  accomplilhments  of  riding  and  fencing ; and  at 
home  he  diretled  his  attention  to  tlie  modern  languages  ; 
reading  the  bell  authors  in  Italian,  Spanifli,  and  Portuguefe. 
The  polfeffion  of  a fellowlhip,  which  he  was  anxious  of 
obtaining,  partly  for  relieving  his  mother  from  the  burden 
of  his  education,  and  partly  for  fecuring  fome  kind  of  in- 
dependence, however  inconfiderable,  to  himfelf,  was  Hill  at 
a diltance  ; and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  it.  Hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  the  family  of  earl  Spencer  by  Dr. 
Shipley,  to  whom  he  was  not  perfonally  known,  ■ but  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  his  compofitions  at  Harrow,  an 
olfer  was  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Arden,  related,  by  marriage, 
to  his  friend  Sumner,  of  being  private  tutor  to  lord  Al- 
thorp,  now  earl  Spencer.  The  propofal  was  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, and  upon  an  interview  with  his  pupil,  then  feven 
years  old,  he  w'as  fo  pleafed,  that  he  determined  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  a profeffion,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the 
faithful  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  education  now  devolved 
upon  him.  In  the  fummer  of  1765,  he  wholly  left  the  uni- 
verfity, and  entered  on  his  new  office.  At  Wimbledon, 
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where  he  i-efided  till  the  approach  oF  winter,  he  found  lei- 
fure  to  compofe  many  of  his  Englilh  poems,  and  to  read 
the  greatell  part  of  the  Old  Tellament  in  Hebrew,  parti- 
cularly the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Prophets,  which  he  ftudied 
with  great  attention.  In  the  following  fummer  a fellowfliip 
became  vacant,  and  he  was  elefted  to  it  Aug.  7,  1766.  At 
this  time  he  was  offered  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  treafury,  the  place  of  interpreter  for  Eaft- 
ern  languages,  which  he  politely  declined,  apprehending  that 
it  would  be  inconilllcnt  with  his  other  engagements  and  pur- 
fuits.  In  tlie  courfe  of  this  fummer  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a young  lady,  Anna  Maria,  the  eldefl  daughter  of 
Dr.  Shipley,  then  dean  of  Winchefler,  who  was  vifiting 
at  Wimbledon,  to  which  he  owed  the  happinefs  of  his  fu- 
ture lite.  But  Inch  were  his  views  of  an  honourable  indepen- 
dence, and  his  refolution  never  to  owe  his  fortune  to  a wife, 
or  her  kitidrcd,  that,  notwitliftanding  the  imprelfions  made 
upon  his  heart  by  the  perfon  and  couverfation  of  this  lady, 
lie  could  not  then  admit  any  idea  of  a matrimonial  connec- 
tion. In  tl»e  following  winter  he  attended  the  two  fchools 
of  Angelo,  and  by  a fecret  arrangement  with  Gallini,  ac- 
tpiired  the  accomplifhment  of  dancing.  Having  occafion  to 
accompany  lord  Spencer’s  family  to  Spa  in  the  fummer  of 
1767,  he  i nproved  himfelf,  durini?  the  fhort  period  of  three 
weeks’  refulence  in  this  place,  in  the  art  of  dancing,  by  the 
Icflbns  of  Janfon  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  and  acquired  a very 
confidcrable  knowledge  of  tlie  German  language.  In  the 
year  ij68  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Jones  by  the  (ecrc- 
tary  of  Hate,  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  then  in 
England,  requelting  him  to  give  a literal  tranflation  of  the 
life  of  Nadir  Shah  in  the  Erench  language.  Having  for 
fome  time  declined  the  propofal,  he  at  length  accepted  it  ; 
and  the  tranllation  was  publiflied,  after  fome  delay,  in  the 
year  1770.  To  the  hillory  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  added  a trea- 
tife  on  Oriental  Poetry,  which  treatife,  executed  by  a young 
man  in  his  ajd  year,  has  been  jullly  confidercd  as  an  extraor- 
dinary performance  ; “ inftrudlive  and  elegant,  interclUng 
from  its  uovelt}',  entertaining  from  its  lubject  and  variety,  and 
exhibiting  the  combined  powers  of  talle  and  erudition.” 
Being  at  Tunbridge  in  1768,  he  then  began  to  learn  mulic, 
iuid  afterwards  received  leOons  from  Evans  on  the  Welfli 
liarp.  We  ma)’  here  mention  his  attendance  011  a courfe  of  ana- 
tomical leclures  by  the  celebrated  Hunter,  and  his  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics,  which  he  fo  well  underftood,  as  to  be  able 
to  read  and  uiiderftund  Newton’s  Principia. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  had  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Reviezki,  afterwards  the  imperial  miniiter 
at  W avfaw,  and  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  England,  with 
the  title  of  count.  This  accompliflied  nobleman  being  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  oriental  literature,  cultivated  an  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Jones,  which  was  continued  by  a corre- 
spondence, that  was  carried  on  for  many  years.  Many  of 
the  letters  tlvat  pafTed  between  them  on  their  favourite  iub- 
ietfk  are  publillicd  iu  the  life  by  lord  Teignmoutli.  In  the 
fummer  of  1769,  Mr.  Jones  attended  his  pupil  to  Elarrow  ; 
audit  was  with  peculiar  fatisfaftion  that  he  renewed  that  in- 
tercourfe  with  Dr.  Sumner,  which  had  been  for  fome  time 
interrupted,  though  not  altogether  difeontinued.  Here  he 
tranferibed  a Perfian  grammar,  which  tliree  years  before  he 
had  compo!'-'d  for  a Ichool-fellow,  who  was  dellined  for 
India  ; he  alfo  !x.'gan  a didionary  of  the  Perfian  language. 

Of  tlie  religious  principles  of  Mr.  Jones  fome  account  may 
be  reafanably  expeded.  WhiUt  he  was  at  Harrow,  in  his 
’qtli  year,  \rc  have  reafoii  to  believe  that  bis  faith  in  Chrif- 
tianity  was  not  unblended  with  doubts.  Indeed  no  particu- 
lar attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  part  of  his  cdu- 
cMtion  ; a circumltar.ee  which,  we  confefs,  appears  to  us 


furprifing,  and  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account.  His- 
nlind,  however,  was  fo  upright  and  fo  well  difpofed,  that  he 
exprelfed  his  doubts,  not  in  the  too  falhionable  mode  of  con- 
ceited cavilling,  hut  with  a fincere  defire  of  obtaining  a folu- 
tion  of  them.  Einding  himfelf  difappointed,  he  determined 
to  examine  the  fubjed  for  himfelf,  and  to  perufe  the  whole 
feripture  in  the  original,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  form  a 
corred  judgment  of  the  connedion  between  the  two  parts, - 
and  of  their  evidence  both  internal  and  external.  The 
rcfult  was  a firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  infpi- 
ration  of  the  facred  writings.  About  this  time  he  drew 
up  a ferics  of  propofitions,  which  have  been  found  in 
his  own  hand-wriling  in  a Hebrew  copy  of  tlie  book 
of  Hofea,  and  which  contain  the  Ikctch  of  a demonftratioii 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chrillian  religion.  To  thefe 
propofitions,  tranferibed  by  his  biographer,  the  following 
note  is  fubjoined  : “ what  mull  be  the  importance  of  a 
book,”  of  which  it  maybe  truly  faid,  “if  this  book  be  not 
true,  the  religion  which  we  profefs  is  falfe  ?” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 769,  Mr.  Jones  accompanied 
lord  Spencer’s  family  to  the  continent.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  adopted  the  refolution  of  altering  his  plan  of  life.  The 
courfe  which  he  was  purfuing,  however  agreeable  it  was 
rendered  to  him  hv  the  family  with  which  he  was  conneded, 
did  not  exadly  correfpond  to  that  idea  and  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  marked  his  charader.  “ He  united  the 
laudable  defire  of  acquiring  public  diltin£lion  and  of  making  ^ 
his  fortune  by  his  own  efforts : above  all,  he  was  ani- 
mated with  the  noble  ambition  of  being  ufeful  to  his 
country  accordingly  he  determined  to  devote  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  and  pradiceof  the  law  ; and  with  this  view  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Temple  on  the  19th  of  September  1770. 
His  attachment  to  Oriental  literature  and  to  general  fcie.fce, 
however,  continued  unabated,  notwithftanding  the  time  and 
attention  which  he  devoted  to  his  new  profelUon.  In  1772 
he  publiftied  a fmall  volume  of  poems,  conlifting  chiefly  of 
tranflations  from  tlie  Afiatic  languages,  with  two  profe  dif- 
fertations  annexed : and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
communicated  any  paper  for  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions, 
he  was,  on  the  30th  of  April  1772,  eleded  a fellow  cf 
the  Royal  Society.  On  occafion  of  taking  his  Mailer’s 
degree  in  the  univerfity  in  J773,  he  compofed  an  oration, 
intending  to  have  fpoken  it  in  the  theatre.  The  fpecch  was 
publilhed  10  years  after,  and  the  topics  that  charaderizc  it 
are,  “ an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  enthufiaftic  veneration 
for  the  univerfity,  a warm  and  diferiminate  eulogium  on 
learned  men,  who  devoted  their  talents  and  labours  to  the 
caufe  of  religion,  faience,  and  freedom.’’  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1774,  be  publiftied  his  commentaries  on  Afiatic 
poetry,  a work  hegun  in  7766,  and  finiftied  in  1769,  when 
he  was  in  his  23d  year,  which  “ was  received  with  admira- 
tion and  applaufe  by  the  oriental  feholars  of  Europe  in 
general,  as  well  as  by  the  learned  of  his  own  coun'ry.”  To 
tliefe  commentaries  is  annexed  an  elegant  addrefs  to  the 
Mufc,  inwhicli  Mr.  Jones  declares  his  purpofe  of  renouncing 
polite  literature,  and  devoting  himfelf  altogether  to  the  ftudv 
of  the  law.  In  January  1774  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ; ami 
for  fome  years  lie  feems,  to  have  inflexibly  adiiered  to  tile 
above-mentioned  reiohuions.  For  fome  time  he  declined  . 
pradlice,  and  fedulouily  applied  himfelf  to  bis  legal  lUidier.. 
In  1777,  for  the  fii  ft  time,  he  attended- the  fpring  circuit  and 
fefiions  at  Oxford ; perhaps  more  as  a fpeclator  than  an  actor 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  I’egular  in  his  attendance 
at  Wcftminftcr-h.ill.  In  177S  he  publiftied  a tranllation  of 
the  fpeeches  of  Ifa;us,  in  caufes  concerning  the  law  of  fiic- 
ceflion  to  property  at  Athens,  wnth  a prefatory  di.'’courfc, 
notes  critical  and  hiftorical,  and  a commentary.  The  year 
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1784.  forms  an  intercftuig-  ora  in  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Jones. 
His  profeilional  praftice  had  increafed,  and  afforded  a pro- 
fpeft  of  farther  enlargement  with  augmented  profit ; but  as 
liis  views-were  particularly  diredled  to  the  vacant  feat  on  the 
Bench  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  as  lord  North  had 
encouraged  his  expcAation  of  occupying  it,  he  was  lefs 
anxious  about  the  augmentation  of  bulinefs  in  his  legal  pro- 
fi-lTion.  In  this  IVate  of  fufpence,  the  political  events  of  the 
times  engaged  his  attention.  To  the  American  war,  in  its 
-commencement  and  furtlier  progrefs,  he  was  decidedly  ad- 
verfe.  At  this  time  the  retieclions  which  he  indulged  die- 
tfited  a very  animated  and  claffical  ode  to  liberty,  wliich  he 
oompofed  in  Latin,  and  pubiilbed  under  tlie  title  of  “ Julii 
Mcleligoni  ad  I .ibertatem,’’  the  affumed  name  being  formed 
by  a tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of  Gulielmus  Jonefius.  This 
ode  llrongly  dilplays  his  genius,  erudition,  feelings,  and  politi- 
cal principles.  'I'he  vacancy  of  a feat  in  parliament  for  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  being  likely  to  occur,  Mr.  Jones  was 
encouraged  by  his  friends  to  offer  himfelf  as  a candidate;  but 
tliough  he  was  ambitious  of  this  honour,  the  difappointment 
gave  him  no  greatconcc.-n.  Although  this  contelled  election 
occupied  a confiderable  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  time,  he 
founa  leifure  to  publifh  a fmall  pamphlet,  entitled  “ An  In- 
quiry into  the  legal  Mode  of  fupprcffing  Riots,  with  a con- 
llitutional  Plan  of  future  Defence.”  In  a fpecch,  eminently 
charatlerifHc  of  his  principles  and  feelings,  which  he  intended 
to  have  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  affembled  Sept.  9th  of  this  year,  for  nominating  two 
reprefentatives  in  the  new  parliament,  he  reprobated  the 
American  war  and  the  conduft  of  the  late  parliament  in 
fupporting  it  : he  expreffed  his  fentiments  without  referve 
on  the  African  Have  trade,  andavowed  the  conduit  which  he 
would  have  purfued,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  death  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  every  pofilble  tie  of  nature,  affeition, 
and  gratitude,  involved  him  in  the  deepelt  affliition.  In  tlus 
4uid  the  following  year  he  was  diligently  employed  in  his  pro- 
feflior.al  fludies  and  praitice,  whilll  literature  and  politics 
alio  engaged  a degree  of  his  attention  ; but  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  and  hopes  was  the  vacant  feat  on  the 
bench  in  India.  AVhatever  was  connected  with  this  objedt  in- 
terelled  his  thouglits  ; and  hence  he  was  led  to  undertake  the 
tranflation  of  an  Arabian  poem  on  the  Mohammedan  law  of 
fuccelEon  to  the  property  of  inteftates.  In  the  year  1782 
the  public  attention  was  much  occupied  with  attempts  to  pro- 
cure, by  conllitiitional  means,  a reformation  of  parliament. 
This  was  a- bufinefs  congenial  to  Mr.  Jones’s  fentiments  and 
feelings ; and  he  concurred  in  the  public  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  both  by  fpeaking  and  writing.  About  this  time  he 
publiflied  his  “ F.ffay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  and  in  the 
fame  year,  1782,  he  became  a member  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
llitutional  Information.  In  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  for 
being  elcfted  into  thisfociety,  he  profeffes  his  attachment  to 
the  excellent  conllitution  of  his  country  ; and  then  adds, 
” on  the  people  depend  the  welfare,  the  fecurity,  and  the  per- 
manence of  every  legal  government ; in  thepeople  mud  rcfide 
all  fubllantial  power ; and  to  the  people  muil  all  thofe,  in 
whofe  ability  and  knowledge  wc  fometimes  wifely,  often  im- 
prudently, confide,  be  always  accountable  for  the  due  exercife 
of  that  power  with  which  they  are  for  a time  entrufted.” 
Whilll  he  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  17S2,  he  wrote  a little 
‘•jeii  d'efprit,”  as  he  calls  ii  ; and  of  which  he  fays,  in  a 
k'tter  to  lord  Althorp,  “ it  was  printed  here  by  a fociety, 
who,  if  they  will  llecr  clear  of  party,  will  do  more  good 
to  Britain,  than  all  the  philofophers  and  antiquaries  of  So- 
inerfet  houfe.  But  to  fpcak  the  truth,  I greatly  doubt, 
wliether  tL'y,  or  ^uy  othi  r man  in  this  country,  can  doit 


fubdantial  good.  The  nation,  as  Demoftbenes  fays,  will 
be  fed  like  a confumptive  patient,  with  chicken  broth  and 
panada,  which  will  neither  fuffer  him  to  expire,  nor  keep 
him  wholly  alive.”  This  “jeu  d’efprit”  was  a “Dialogue 
between  a Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  on  the  Principles 
of  Government.”  After  a bill  of  indiAment  had  been 
found  againd  the  dean  of  St.  Afaph,  for  the  publication  of 
the  edition,  which  was  printed  in  Wales,  fir  William  Jones 
fent  a letter  to  lord  Kenyon,  then  cliief-judice  of  Cheller, 
in  which  he  avowed  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  maintained  that  every  pofition  in  it  was  driftly 
conformable  to  the  laws  and  conditiition  of  England.  In 
the  beginning  of  1783,  Mr.  Jon>’S  pubiilbed  liis  tranflation  of 
the  feven  Arabian  poems,  which  he  had  finidied  in  1781. 
The  mod  intereding  period  of  Mr.  Jones’s  life  wat  now  ap- 
proaching ; for  in  March  1783,  by  the  aftive  friendlhip 
of  lord  Afliburton,  and  under  the  adminidration  of  lord 
Shelburne,  he  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  fupreme  court  ' 
of  judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  on  which  occafioti ' 
he  received  the  honour  of  kniglithood  ; and  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing, he  married  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  the  elded  daughter 
of  thebifhop  of  St.-Afaph,  a lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
attached,  who  deferved  his  molt  affedlionate  edeem,  who 
contributed  in  a very  high  degree  to  his  dumedic  happinefs, 
and  who  lamented  liis  death  with  a mod  pungent  and  perma- 
nent grief.  To  the  publications  of  lir  William  Jones,  which 
wc  have  already  noticed,  vve  fhall  here  add  an  abridged  bif- 
tory  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  Engliflt,  and  a hidory  of 
the  Perlian  language,  intended  to  be  prefixed  to  the  firlt  edi- 
tion of  his  Perlian  grammar. 

Sir  William  Jones  embarked  for  India  in  the  Crocodile 
frigate,  and  in  April  1783  left  his  native  country.  He  was 
now  in  his  37th  year,  with  his  faculties  in  full  vigour,  in 
pod'eflion  of  the  appointment  to  which  his  views  had  been 
long  diredled,  indulging  the  expedlation  of  acquiring  an 
ample  independence,  and  having  no  reafon  to  apprehend  ' 
that  the  climate  of  India  would  be  hoftile  to  his  coiillitution. 
He  could  not  be  forry  to  abandon  tl'.e  political  dii’cuffions, 
that  divided  his  friends  and  alienated  them  from  one  an- 
other ; and  which  mud  have  produced  mutual  Ihynefs  and 
referve  between  him  and  thofe  to  whom  he  was  in  other 
refpefts  attached ; and  which  ferved  to  agitate  tlie  whole 
country.  He  had  with  him  a companioa  and  friend,  fro,-n 
whofe  fociety  he  could  not  but  derive  the  greated  fatisfaftion 
and  comfort,  which  kindred  minds  and  united  hearts  are  ca- 
pable of  . receiving  and  communicating.  In  fiich  fociety, 
and  with  ample  refources  in  Ids  own  mind,  a kind  of  tempo- 
rary banidiment  from  his  country  would  be  tolerable,  the 
long  voyage  would  not  be  tedious  and  unintcreding,  and  a • 
fettlement  for  important  and  beneficial  purpofes  in  a foreign 
land  would  be  regarded  without  ai&iety  and  aveifion.  In 
September  1783  he  landed  lafely  at  Calcutta,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  cordial  congratulations  by  thofe  who  were  chiefly 
intereded  in  his  arrival.  In  the  following  December  he  en-  - 
tered  upon  his  judicial  fuiuflions,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
lellions,  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  his  fird  charge,  which 
was  concire,  elegant,  appropriate,  and  cGficiliatory.  Scien- 
tific objefts,  during  the  intervals  of  profeflional  duties,  en- 
gaged his  attention  ; and  in  oi'der  to  combine  the  efforts  of 
many  in  ufeful  purfuits,  he- devifed  the  inititution  of  a fo-  - 
ciety  in  Calcutta,  fimilar  in  its  plan  and  ol^jedts  to  thofe  that- 
have  been  edablidted  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  See 
Society. 

In  the  year  fuccceding  that  of  his  arrival,  fir  William  Jones 
was  attacked  with  a diforder  which  eshauded  his  drengtli,  , 
and  threatened  his  valuable  life.  As  foon,  however,  as  he 
was  able  to  undertake  it,  he  projedled  a journey  to  Befiarcs, 
y principally- 
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■prindpaHy  with  a view  of  opening  fources  of  ufeful  informa- 
tion. He  proceeded  by  way  of  Moorfhedabad,  Jungepore, 
Bhagilpoor,  and  Patna,  to  Benares.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
journey  his  diforder  once  and  again  returned  upon  him,  and 
feemed  to  excite  in  his  mind  an  apprehenfion  of  its  fatal  ter- 
mination. That  this  was  the  cafe  we  infer  from  a prayer 
which  he  compofed  on  this  occafion,  and  wliich  is  as  follows  ; 

“ O thou  beftower  of  all  good  ! if  it  pleafe  thee  to  con- 
tinue my  eafy  taflcs  in  this  life,  grant  me  ftrength  to  per- 
form them  as  a faithful  fervant ; but  if  thy  wifdom  hath 
willed  to  end  them  by  this  thy  vifitation,  admit  me,  not 
weigliing  my  unworthinefs,  bub  through  thy  mercy  declared 
‘in  Chiilf,  into  thy  heavenly  manfions,  that  I may  continually 
advance  in  happinefs,  by  advancing  in  true  knowledge  and 
awful  IcM'e  of  thee,  thy  will  be  done  !” 

After  a (liort  refidence  at  Benares,  he  returned  by  the 
Ganges  to  Bhagilpoor  ; and  in  his  journey  from  hence  to 
Calcutta,  he  vifited  Gour,  once  the  refidence  of  the  fove- 
rcigns  of  Bengal.  In  a letter  written  to  a friend  after  his 
return,  he  fays,  “ As  we  approached  Calcutta  we  perceived 
the  difference  of  climate,  and  thought  of  Bhagilpoor  with 
pleafnre  and  regret.”  “ I am  juff  returned,'’  fays  he,  in 
another  letter,  “ as  it  were  from  the  brink  of  another  world, 
having  been  abfent  near  feven  months ; and  reduced  to  a 
flteleton  by  fevers  of  every  denomination,  with  an  obftinate 
bilious  flux  at  their  heels.  My  health  is  tolerably  reftored 
by  a long  ramble  through  South  Bahar,  and  the  diffridf  of 
Benares.”  During  this  tour  he  wrote  two  t rafts ; one  a 
little  tale  in  verfe,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Enchanted 
Maid,”  or  “ Hindu  Wife  and  the  other,  “ A Treatife  on 
the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,”  afterwards  prefented 
to  the  Society,  and  publifhed  in  the  Afialic  Refearches.  The 
■ delign  of  this  work  is  to  evince  a refemblance,  too  ftrong 
to  have  been  accidental,  between  the  popular  worfhip  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  that  of  the  Hindus,  and  be- 
tween their  ftrange  religion  and  that  of  Egypt,  China,  Per- 
fia,  Phrygia,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  and  even  remoter  nations. 
This  refemblance,  if  it  were  ellabliffied,  would  authorife,  as 
fir  William  Jones  conceives,  an  inference  of  a general  union 
and  affinity  between  the  moll  dillinguiflied  inhabitants  of  the 
primitive  world,  at  the  time  when  they  deviated,  as  they  did 
too  early  deviate,  from  the  rational  adoration  of  the  only 
true  God.  Sir  Wil  iam  Jones,  with  his  reftored  health,  re- 
fumed his  funftions  in  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and 
renewed  the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  internipted  by  his  ab- 
fence.  The  fociety  of  fir  William  Jones  was  fo  much  valued 
^ind  fought  for,  and  he  was  fubject  to  fo  many  intrufions, 
that,  for  tlie  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife, 
and  of  purfuing  his  literary  purfuits  without  interruption, 
lie  made  choice  of  a relidence  at  Crifhnagur,  where  the  foil 
was  dry,  and  the  air  pure.  To  the  Afiatic  Mifcellany,  a pe- 
riodical work  undertaken  at  Calcutta  in  17S5,  but  alto- 
gether unconnefled  with  the  Afiatic  fociety,  fir  W.  Jones 
contributed  occafional  compofitions.  Sir  William,  having 
long  propofed  making  an  excurfiou  to  Chatigau,  the  eallern 
limit  of  the  Britifli  dominions  in  Bengal,  executed  his  defign 
after  the  recefs  of  the  court  in  the  beginning  of  1786,  and 
repaired  thither  by  lea.  During  his  ffiort  relidence  at  Cha- 
tigan,  he  found  leifure,  amidll  other  occupations,  to  perufe 
twice  the  heroic  poem  of  Ferdofi,  the  Homer  of  Perfia, 
fiippofed  to  contain  60,000  couplets.  But  the  work  to  which 
his  principal  attention  and  labour  were  diredled,  was  a tranf- 
iation  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  laws.  Accordingly, 
ill  one  of  his  letters,  he  fays,  ‘‘  Sanferit  and  Arabic  will 
enable  me  to  do  this  country  more  effential  fervice,  than  the 
jntroduffion  of  arts,  (even  if  I fliould  be  able  to  introduce 
tbem,j  b)  procuring  an  accurate  digell  of  Hindu  and  Mo- 


hammedan laws,  which  the  natives  hold  facred,  and  by  whick 
both  juftice  and  policy  require  that  they  fhould  be  governed.” 
Accordingly,  he  addreffed  a letter  to  the  governor-general, 
lord  Cornwallis,  on  this  fubjeiS;.  The  marquis  Cornwallis 
confidered  the  aocomplifhment  of  the  propofed  plan,  as  cal- 
culated torefledl  the  higheft  honour  on  his  adminiftration. 
With  this  fandlion  fir  W.  Jones  entered  on  the  execution  of 
the  work ; and  having  carefully  felefted,  from  the  mofl 
learned  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  a fufficient  number  of 
perfons  duly  qualified  for  the  talk  of  compilation,  he  traced 
the  plan  of  the  digeft,  preferibed  its  arrangement,  and 
pointed  out  the  MSS.  from  which  it  was  to  be  formed. 
Although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fir  W.  Jones  did 
not  live  to  trauflate  the  digeft  of  Hindu  law,  to  the  compi- 
lation of  which  he  had  devoted  fo  much  attention  and  la- 
bour ; yet  it  is  fatisfaftory  to  know,  that  his  benevolent 
intentions  have  not  been  difappointed,  and  that  Mr.  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  in  the  civil  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  company 
at  Bengal,  from  motives  of  public  fpirit,  and  a laudable 
hope  of  diftindlion,  has  completed  a tranflation  of  it  with 
an  ability  which  does  him  the  higheft  credit.  Sir  W.  Jones 
fuggefted  an  improvement  in  the  police  at  Calcutta,  fo  as  to 
render  it  more  efficient,  and  more  conformable  to  the  Britifli 
conftitution.  His  fuggeftions  were  adopted  in  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament,  and  confirmed  by  its  fandtion.  The  ap- 
plication of  fir  W.  was  inceffant ; and  after  what  he  calls 
his  “ feafoning,”  the  ftate  of  his  health  allowed  his  devoting 
feven  hours  a day  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  to  pro- 
felfional  engagements,  and  unremitted  attention,  during  the 
vacations,  to  a complete  knowledge  of  India,  which  was  to 
be  obtained  only  in  the  country  itfelf,  where  it  was  his  inten- 
tion not  to  prolong  his  ftay  beyond  the  laft  year  of  the 
eighteenth  centwry.  Among  other  literary  occupations 
which  engaged  his  attention,  he  undertook  the  charge  of 
editing  the  elegant  poem  of  Hatefi,  on  the  unfortunate  loves 
of  Laili  and  Majnon,  an  Arabian  youth  and  princefs.  He 
publifhed  the  book  at  his  own  expence,  and  appropriated 
the  profits  of  the  fale  to  the  relief  of  infolvent  debtors  in  the 
gaol  at  Calcutta.  The  biifinefs  that  w'as  devolved  upon  him 
as  prefideiit  of  the  fociety  at  Calcutta,  and  in  confequence  of 
preparing  the  various  excellent  papers  which  he  contributed 
to  it,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  our  account  of 
that  Society.  In  the  year  1789,  fir  William  prefented  to  the 
public  a tranflation  of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  entitled 
“ Sacontala,”  or  the  “ Fatal  Ring,”  exhibiting  a very  pleaf- 
ing  and  authentic  pidlure  of  old  Hindu  manners,  and  one  of 
the  greatell  curiofities  that  the  literature  of  Afia  had  yct 
brought  to  light.  Calidas,  the  author  of  it,  called  by 
fir  W.  the  Shakfpeare  of  India,  lived  in  the  firft  century 
B.  C.,  and  wrote  feveral  other  dramas  and  poetical  pieces. 
The  principal  loiirces  of  amufement  of  which  fir  W.  availed 
himfelf,  was  the  converlation  of  the  Pundits,  with  whom  he 
talked  freely,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  (Sanferit),  and 
botany,  in  which  latter  liudy,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  he  v\a.s 
much  nlfifted  by  lady  Jones.  Their  evenings  were  generally 
paffed  together,  and  devoted  to  the  periifal  of  tlie  bell  mo- 
dern authors  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  We 
find,  however,  from  feveral  of  his  letters,  that  he  felt 
great  anxiety  concerning  the  debilitated  ftate  of  her 
health,  and  that,  painful  as  mull  be  their  mutual  feparation, 
he  had  engaged  her  promife  to  take  her  paffage  for  Europe 
in  January  I/93-  Such  was  her  affeiSlionate  attachment  to 
her  hufiiand,  that  ffie  remained  in  India  in  oppofition  to  the 
advice  of  her  phyficians,  theugh  file  could  entertain  no  rca- 
fonable  expedlation  of  recovering  her  health  in  the  climate 
of  that  country.  It  was  finally  fettled,  however,  that  flie 
fiiould  return  to  England  j and  it  v.-as  his  determination  to 

follow 
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felTow  her  in  the  enfuing  feafon,  hoping  at  that  period  to 
have  difcharged  his  engagements  with  the  government  of 
India,  and  intending  to  parfue  his  refearches  through  Perfia 
©r  China  by  a circuitous  routes  to  his  native  country.  Lady 
Jones  embarked  in  December  1793.  Soon  after  her  depar- 
ture, u/z.  in  the  beginning  of  1794,  fir  William  Jones  pub- 
liihed  a tranflation  of  trlie  Ordinances  of  Menu,  compriling 
the  Indian  fyftem  of  duties,  religious  and  civil.  In  this 
work  he  had  been  long  engaged  from  motives  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  compilation 
of  the  digeft  ; nfz.  to  aid  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
iegiflature  of  Great  Britain,  in  fecuring  to  the  natives  of 
India  the  adminillration  of  juflice,  to-  a certain  extent,-  by 
dieir  own  laws. 

To  thofe  who  entertain  a juft  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
the  principles  and  the  utility  of  the  duties  of  religion,  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  compofed  by  fir  W.  Jones  on  the  firft  day  of 
the  year  1782,  about  fifteen  months  before  his  embarkation 
for  India,  and  more  than  twelve  year#  before  his  death,  will 

not  be  unacceptable: “ Eternal  and  incomprehenfible 

MinJ,  who,  by  thy  boundlefs  powers  before  time  began, 
created!!  innumerable  worlds,  for  ihy  glory,  and  innumerable 
orders  of  beings  for  their  happinefs,  which  thy  infinite  goodnefs 
prompted  thee  to  de.fire,  and  thy  infinite  wifdom  enabled 
thee  to  know  ! We,  thy  creatures,  vanifir  into  nothing  before 
thy  fupreme  majefty  ; we  hourly  feel  our  weaknefs ; we 
daily  bewail  our  vices;  we  continually  acknowledge  our  folly  ; 
thee  only  we  adore  with  awful  veneration  ; thee  we  thank 
with  the  moft  fervent  zeal  ; thee  we  praife  with  ailoniftiment 
and  rapture  ; to  thy  power  we  humbly  iubmit ; of  thy  good- 
nefs we  devoutly  implore  protetlion  on  ihy  wifdom  we 
firmly  and  clieerfully  rely.  We  do  but  open  our  eyes,  and 
inrtantly  we  perceive  thy  divine  exiftence;  we  do  but  exert 
our  reafon,  and  in  a moment  we  difeover  thy  divine  attributes; 
but  our  eyes  could  not  behold  thy  fplendour,  nor  could  our 
minds  comprehend  thy  divine  ejfnce  ; we  fee  thee  only  through 
thy  ftupendous  and  all-perfect  works  ; we  know  thee  only  by 
that  ray  of  facred  light  wliich  it  has  pleafed  thee  to  reveal. 
NevertheUfs,  if  creatures  too  ignorant  to  concave,  and  too 
depraved  to  purfte,  the  means  of  their  own  happinefs,  may, 
without  prelumption,.  exprels  their  wants  to  their  Ckeatoh, 
let  us  humbly  fupp’.icate  thee  to  remove  from  us  that  evil, 
which  thou  haft  permitted  for  a time  to  exift,  that  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  all  may  be  complete,  and  to  fecure  us  from  that 
vice,  which  thou  fuffereft  to  fpread  fnares  around  us,  that 
the  triumph  of  virtue  may  be  more  confpicuous. . Irradiate 
our  minds  with  all  ufeful truth  ; inllil  into  our  hearts  a fpirit 
of  general  benevolence  ; give  underfanding  to  the  foolifh  ; meek- 
nefs  to  the  proud  ; temperance  to  the  diflblute ; fortitude  to 
the  feeble-hearted;  hope  to  the  defponding ; faith  to  the 
unbelieving  ; diligence  to  the  flothful ; patience  to  thofe  who 
are  in  pain  ; and  thy  celeftial  aid  to  thofe  who  are  in  danger: 
comfort  the  aflided ; relieve  the  difreffed ; fupply  the 
hungry  with  falutary  food  ; and  the  thirfly  with  a plentiful 
ftream.  Impute  not  our  doubts  to  indifference,  nor  our 
flownefs  of  belief  \.o  hardnefs  of  heart ; but  be  indulgent  to  our 
imperfeli  nature,  and  fupply  our  imperfedions  by  tliy  heavenly 
favour.  ‘ Suffer  not,  we  anxiouily  pray,  fuffer  not  op- 
prefjion  to  prevail  over  innocence,  nor  the  of  the  avenger 

over  the  weaknefs  of  the  ffl.’  Wlicnever  we  addrefs  thee 
in  . our  retirement  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  if  our 
prayers  are  foolifh,  pity  us;,  if  prefumptuous,  pardon  \n  ; if 
acceptable  to  thee,  grant  them,  all-powerful  God,  grant  them ; 
and,  as.  with  our  living  voice,  and  with  our  dying  lips,  we 
will  exprefs  our  fubiniflion  to  thy  decrees,  adore  thy  provi- 
dence,  and  blefs  thy  difpenfations  ; fo  in  ali  future  ftates,  to 
which  we  reverently  hope  thy  goodnefs  w’lll  raife  us,  grant 
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that  we  may  continue  praifmg,  admiring,  venerating,  worjldp' 
ping  thee  more  and  more,  through  worlds  without  numbe^r 
and  ages  without  end!”  This  prayer  is  undoubtedly  th^ 
effufion  of  a truly  pious  mind,  impreffed  with  juft  fentiments 
of  the  Deity  and  of  human  nature  ; and  though  it  does  not 
exprefs  any  explicit  faith  in  the  dodfrines  of  Chriftianity, 
thefe  fentiments  are  fuch  as  reafon  and  experience  fuggelti 
and  inch  as  revelation  exprefsly  teaches  us.  It  fhould  alio 
be  recolledfed,  t+iat  long  before  this  prayer  was  written, 
fir  W.  Jones  had  demonftrated,  as  we  have  already  ©bferved, 
to  his  own  fatisfadlion,  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefiiah  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets.  We  have  alfo  farther  evidence, 
which  no  incredulity  can  conteft,  of  his  firm  belief  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  feriptures  and  divine  miflion  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Of  the  facred  writings,  he  fays,  in  a paffage  tran- 
feribed  from  his  own  MS.  in  his  bible  : “I  have  carefully 
and  regularly  perufed  thefe  holy  feriptures,  and  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin, 
contains  more  fublimity,  purer  morality,  more  important 
hiftory,  and  finer  ftrains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  colleCicd  i 
from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written.”  It  would  indeed  be  endlefs  to  cite  paffageu 
from  his  writings,  which  demonllrate  his  fentiments  on  the 
fubjec!  of  revelation,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  earneft  folici-  ■ 
tude  to  imprefs  his  own  belief  on  others.  In  this  connedtion 
we  cannot  forbear  tranferibing- a paffage  from  the  Memoirs 
of  his  biographer,  which  do  honour  to  his  judgment  and 
his  heart. 

“ In  matters  of  eternal  concam,”'  fays  lord  T'eignmouth,  . 
" the  authorit)T  of  the  higheft  human  opinions  has  no  claim 
to  be  admitted,  as  a ground  of  belief ; but  it  may,  with  the 
ftridfeft  propriety,  be  oppofed  to  that  of  men  of  interior 
learning,  and  penetration  ; and,  whilft  the  pious  derive  fatis- 
fadlion  from  the  perufal  of  fentiments  according  with  their 
own,  thofe  who  doubt  or  dilbelieve,  fhould  be-induced  to 
weigh,  with  candour  and  impartiality,  arguments  which 
have  produced  coiividlion  in  the  minds  of  the  beft,  the 
vvifeft,  and  the  moft  learned  of- mankind.” 

After  the  departure  of  lady  Jones,  “ whofe  fociety  had 
fweetened  the  toil  of  application,  and  cheered  Iris  hours  of 
relaxation,”  fir  William  mixed  more  in  promifenous  fociety; 

“ but  his  affedlions  were  tranfported  with  her  to  his  native 
country,”  and,  without  doubt,  led  him  to  anticipate,  with 
an  anxiety  blended  with  delight,  the  period  which  he  had 
fixed  in  his  own  mind  for  leaving  India,  and  renewing  liis 
intercourfe  with  her,  and  with  other  friends.  But  Provi- 
dence had  otherwife  determined.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  April,  or  nearly  about  that  date,  in  1794,  he  pro- 
longed  his  walk  to  a late  hour  ; in  confeqiience  of  which  he 
complained  of  aguiflr  fymptoms  ; but  feeling  no  alarm,  he 
jocularly  repeated  an  old  adage  ; “ An  ague  in  the  fpring 
is  medicine  for  a king.”  But  his  complaint,  of  which  he 
had  no  apprehenfion,  was  that  which  is  common  in  Bengal,  . 
vise,  an  inflammation  in  the  liver.  The  medicines  preferibed 
by  the  phyfician  who  attended  him,  and  who  foon  difeovered 
the  nature  of  his  diforder,  were  adminiftered  without  eftedt.  . 
The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  was  uncommonly  rapid,  and 
terminated  fatally  on  the  27th.  of  April  1794...  His  biogra-  - 
pher  found  him,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  “ lying  on  his  - 
Ijed  in  a pofture  of  meditation  ; and  the  only  fymptom  of  1 
remaining  life  was  a fmall  degree  of  motion  in  the  heart, 
which  after  a few  feconds  ceafed,  and  he  expired  vvitliout  a 
pang  or  groan.  His  bodily  fnffering,  from  the  complacency  • 
of  his  features’  and  the  eafe  of  his  attitude,  could  not  have 
been  fevere ; and  his  mind  muff  have  derived  confolation 
from  thofe  fources  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeking 
it,  and  . where  alone,  in  our  laft  moments,  it  can  ever  be 

found.” 
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found."  On  tlie  following  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was 
performed,  “ with  the  honours  due  to  his  public  ftation ; 
and  the  numerous  attendance  of  the  moll  refpe£lable  Britilh 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  evinced  their  forrow  for  his  lofs,  and 
their  refpedt  for  his  memory." 

The  following  epitaph,  evidently  intended  for  himfelf,  was 
written  by  fir  William  Jones,  not  long  before  his  demife. 
It  difplays  fome  ftriking  features  of  his  charafler,  refigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  love  and  good-will  to  man- 
kind ; but  it  is  modellly  filent  upon  his  intelleclual  attain- 
ments. 

Here  was  depofited 
the  mortal  part  of  a man, 
who  feared  God,  but  not  Death ; 
and  maintained  independence, 
but  fought  not  riches  ; 
who  thought 

none  below  him,  but  the  bafe  and  unjud, 
none  above  him,  but  the  wife  and  virtuous  5 
who  loved 

his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  country, 
with  an  ardour 
which  was  the  chief  Iburce  of 
all  his  pleafures  and  all  his  pains  ; 
and  w'ho,  having  devoted 
his  life  to  their  fervice, 
and  to 

the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
refigned  it  calmly, 
giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 
wilhing  peace  on  earth, 
and  with 

good  will  to  all  creatures, 
on  the  [^riventy-fe-venth]  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  bleffeci  Redeemer 
One  thoufand  feven  hundred  \_and  ninety -four. 

By  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Court  of  Diredlcrs  of  the 
Eall  India  Company,  it  was  refolved,  that  a monument  to 
his  memory  iliould  be  ordered,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
erefted  in  .St.  Paul's  cathedral,  with  a fuitable  infeription  ; 
and  that  a llatue  of  lir  William  Jones  fhould  be  prepareft  .at 
the  expence  of  the  company,  and  fent  to  Bengal,  with 
di regions  for  its  being  placed  in  a proper  fituation  there. 
A fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  who  had  received  their 
education  at  Oxford,  fubferibed  a fom  to  be  given,  as  a 
prize,  for  the  bell  dilTertation  on  hischaradter  and  merits,  by 
any  of  the  Undents  of  that  univcrfity  ; and  the  premium 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Henry  Philpotts,  A.  M.  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  ’college.  Lady  Jones  teftified  her  affedlion  for 
fir  William,  and  her  delire  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  by  an 
elegant  monument  erefted,  at  her  expence,  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber of  Univerfitv  college,  Oxford,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  an  elegant  edition  of  fix  4to.  volumes  ; thus 
.llridly  conforming  to  his  opinion,  that  “ tlie  bell  monument 
,that  can  be  cre-fled  to  a man  of  literary  talents,  is  a good 
edition  of  his  works.” 

“ In  the  fltort  fpace  of  47  years,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“ bv  the  exertion  of  rare  intelleclual  talents,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  arts,  fciences,  and  languages,  which  has 
feldom  been  equalled,  and  fciircely,  if  ever,  furpafled." 
^yithout  confidcrlng  him  as  a competitor  in  Grecian  litera- 
ture with  a Porfon  or  a Parr,  he  deferves  to  be  ranked  high 
among  claffical  fcholars  ; and  “ as  a philologift,  he  could 
hoall  an  univerfality  in  which  he  had  no  rival.  His  flcill  in 
the  idioms  of  India,  Perfia,  and  Arabia,  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled  by  any  European ; and  his  compofitions  on 
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oriental  fubjefts  difplay  a tade,  which  we  feldom  find  in  the' 
writings  of  thofe  wlio  had  preceded  him  in  thefe  tradls  of 
literature.  The  languageof  Conftantinople  was  alfo  familiar 
to  him  ; and  of  the  Chinefe  charadlers  and  tongue,  he  had 
learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  tranflate  an  ode  ot  Confucius. 
In  the  modern  dialedls  of  Europe,  French,  Italian,  Spanillt, 
Portuguefe,  and  German,  he  was  thoroughly  converfant, 
and  had  perufed  the  moll  admired  writers  in  thofe  languages.” 
The  following  tranfenpt  of  a paper  written  by  himfelf,  will 
inform  us,  iiow  far  his  knowledge  of  languages  extended  ; 

Languages  : 

Eight  languages  fladied  .critically  ; 

Englilh,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 

Greek,  Arabic,  Perlian,  banferit. 

Eight  lludicd  Icfs  perfedlly,  but  all  intelligible  with  a dic- 
tionary ; 

Spanilh,  Portuguefe,  German,  Runick, 
Hebrew,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Turkilli. 

T wclve  fludied  lefs  perfeclly,  but  all  attainable  ; 

Tibetian,  Pali,  Phalavi,  Deri, 

Ruffian,  Synac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic, 

Wellh,  Swcdiih,  Dutch,  Chinefe. 

Twenty-eight  languages. 

In  another  memorandum,  he  mentions  having  read  a gram- 
mar of  the  RulTian  and  Wellh.  The  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, however,  was,  in  fir  W.  Jones’s  eftimation,  inferior 
.and  fubordinate  to  other  objefts.  They  were,  in  his  pof- 
fellion,  tlie  keys  of  univerlal  literature  and  fcience,  and 
ferved,  according  to  the  uie  which  he  made  of  them,  to  un- 
lock fiorehoufes  of  ancient  and  modern  treafures,  for  the 
amufement,  inllrudlion,  and  general  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
eleven  difeourfes  which  he  addrelled  to  the  Afiatic  fociety, 
and  to  which  we  lhall  have  occafion  to  refer  under  future 
articles,  are  fpecimens  of  the  ufes  to  which  he  applied 
them. 

“ A mere  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  fir  William  Jones,” 
fays  his  biographer,  “ would  lliew  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  erudition  5 a perufal  of  them  will  prove,  that  it  was  no 
lefs  deep  than  mifccllaneous.  Whatever  topic  he  difeuffes, 
Ills  ideas  flow  with  eafe  and  perfpicuity,  his  ftyle  is  always 
clear  and  polifiied  ; animated  and  forcible,  when  his  fiibjeft 
requires  it.  His  philological,  botanical,  philofopkical,  and 
chronological  cUfquifitions,  his  hiltorical  refearches,  and  even 
his  Perlian  grammar,  whilft.  they  fix  the  curiofity  and  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  by  the  novelty',  depth,  or  importance  of 
the  knowledge  difplayed  in  them,  always  delight  by  ele- 
gance of  diction.  His  compofitions  are  never  dry',  tedious, 
nor  difgulting ; and  literature  and  fcience  come  from  his 
hands,  adorned  with  all  their  grace  and  beauty.  No  writer, 
perhaps,  ever  difplayed  fo  much  learning,  with  fo  little  af- 
fe£lation  of  it.”  With  regard  to  his  law  publications,  it  is 
faid,  that  his  “ ElTay  on  Bailcments”  was  fanftioned  by 
tlie  approbation  of  lord  Mansfield  ; and  all  his  writings  in 
this  department  Ihew,  that  he  had  thoroughly  lludied  the 
principles  of  law  as  a fcience.  As  to  his  opinion  of  the 
Britilh  conllitution,  it  appears  from  repeated  declarations 
that  occur  in  his  letters,  and  particularly'  in  his  loth  dif- 
courfe,  delivered  to  the  Afiatic  fociety  in  1793,  that  he 
conlidcred  it  as  the  noblell  and  moll  perfeft  that  ever  was 
formed.  With  regard  to  his  political  principles,  he  was  an 
enlightened  and  decided  friend  to  civil  and  religious  libertv. 
Like  many  others  of  the  fame  principles,  he  entertained  a fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  French  revolution  at  its  commence. 

ment, 
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ment,  and  wiflied  fuccefs  to  the  exertions^ of  that  nation  for 
the  eftablilhment  of  a free  conftitution  : but  fubfequent  event* 
muft  have  given  him  new  views,  not  fo  much  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  revolution  was  founded,  as  of  the 
meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  fome  of  its  zealous 
partizans.  To  liberty,  indeed,  his  attachment  was  enthu- 
fiallic,  and  he  never  fpeaks  of  tyranny  or  oppreflion,  but  in 
the  language  of  deteftation.  He  dreaded,  and  wiflied  to 
reftrain  every  encroachment  on  liberty  ; and  though  he  never 
enlifted  under  the  banners  of  any  party,  he  always  concurred 
in  judgment  and  exertion  with  thofe  who  wiflied  to  render 
pure  and  permanent  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  With 
this  view  he  was  a zealous  advocate  for  a reformation  in  the 
reprefentation  of  the  country,  as  the  only  means  of  reftoring 
the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
lord  Althorp,  he  exprefsly  declares,  that  “ on  the  popular 
part  of  every  government  depend  its  real  force,  the  obliga- 
tion of  its  laws,  its  welfare,  its  fecurity,  its  permanence.” 
The  laft  political  publication  of  fir  W.  Jones  is  prior  to  the 
year  1783. 

As  a judge  in  India,  his  conduft  was  ftriftly  conformable 
to  the  proteflions  which  he  made  in  his  firft  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Calcutta.  “ On  the  bench  he  was  laborious, 
patient,  and  diferiminating ; his  charges  to  the  grand  jury, 
which  do  not  exceed  fix,  exhibit  a veneration  for  the  laws  of 
his  country  ; a juft  and  fpirited  encomium  on  the  trial  by 
jury,  as  the  greateft  and  moll  invaluable  right  derived  from 
them  to  the  lubjedl ; a deteftation  of  crimes,  combined  with 
mercy  to  the  offender ; occafional  elucidations  of  the  law  } 
and  the  ftrongeft  feelings  of  humanity  and  benevolence. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Sanferit  and  Arabic  eminently  qua- 
lified him  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  fupreme 
court,  by  enabling  him  to  deteft  mifreprefentations  of  the 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan  laws,  and  to  corredl  impofitions  in 
the  form  of  adminiftering  oaths  to  the  followers  of  Brahma 
and  Mohammed.  The  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he 
difeharged  the  folemn  duty  of  this  ftation  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  Calcutta,  both  by  Europeans  and  natives. 

Having  through  life  diredled  his  attention  to  various 
branches  of  literature  and  fcicnce,  in  all  which  he  had  made 
confiderable  proficiency,  his  laft  and  favourite  purfuit  was 
the  ftudy  of  botany ; and  this  conftituted  the  principal 
amufement  of  his  leifure  hours. 

It  might  naturally  be  inquired  by  what  arts  or  method 
he  was  enabled  to  attain  that  extraordinary  degree  of  know- 
ledge for  which  he|was  diftinguilhed.  His  faculties  were  natu- 
rally vigorous  and  ftrengthened  by  exercife  ; his  memory, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  was,  from  early  life,  fingularly 
retentive  ; his  emulation  was  ardent  and  unbounded  ; and 
his  perfeverance  invincible.  In  India  his  lludies  began  with 
the  dawn  ; and,  with  the  intermiflion  of  profeffional  duties, 
were  continued  throughout  the  day.  Another  circumftance, 
.which  has  been  exemplified  in  fome  other  inftances  that 
might  be  mentioned,  and  which  gave  him  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  exercife  of  his  talents,  was  “ the  regular  allotment  of 
his  time  to  particular  occupations,  and  a fcrupulous  adhe- 
rence to  the  diftribution  which  he  bad  fixed  fo  that  “ all 
his  lludies  were  purfued  without  interruption  or  confufion.” 
With  fir  W.  Jones  it  was  a favourite  opinion,  “ that  all  men 
are  born  with  an  equal  capacity  for  improvement.”  Ac- 
cordingly fir  I.  Newton  modeftly  declared,  “ that  if  he  had 
done  the  world  any  fervicc,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but  in- 
duftry  and  patient  thought.”  Sir  W.  Jones  having  main, 
tained  the  above-mentioned  opinion  in  converfation  with  a 
friend,  Thomas  Law,  efq.  received  the  following  unpreme- 
ditated reply ; 

Voh.  XIX. 
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“ Sir  William,  you  attempt,  in  vain. 

By  depth  of  reafon  to  maintain. 

That  all  men’s  talents  are  the  fame, 

And  they,  not  nature,  are  to  blame. 

Whate’er  you  fay,  whate’er  you  write, 

Proves  your  opponents  in  the  right. 

Left  genius  Ihould  be  ill-defin’d 
I term  it  your  fupertor  mind. 

Hence  to  your  friends  ’tis  plainly  fliewn. 

You’re  ignorant  of  yourfelf  alone.” 

Sir  William  Jones’s  Anfwer. 

“ Ah  ! but  too  well,  dear  friend,  I know 
My  fancy  weak,  my  reafon  flow. 

My  memory  by  art  improv’d. 

My  mind  by  bafelefs  trifles  mov’d. 

Give  me  (thus  high  my  pride  I raife) 

The  ploughman’s  or  the  gardener’s  praife. 

With  patient  and  unceafing  toil. 

To  meliorate  a ftubborn  foil. 

And  fay,  (no  higher  meed  I aflt,) 

With  zeal  haft  thou  perform’d  thy  talk. 

Praife,  of  which  virtuous  minds  may  boaft, 

They  bell  confer,  who  merit  moll.” 

Befides  the  finilhed  produAions  of  fir  William  Jones’s 
Ikill  and  labour,  he  had  contemplated  many  more  than  he  had 
executed  t and  for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  many  others,  we 
cannot  forbear  regretting  his  premature  death. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  any  thing  in  commendation  of  his 
private  and  focial  virtues.  The  independence  of  his  inte- 
grity, his  probity  and  humanity,  and  alfo  his  univerfal  phi- 
lanthropy and  benevolence,  are  acknowledged  by  all  wfio 
knew  him.  The  compiler  of  this  article  joins  with  many 
others  in  a grateful  and  refpeAful  remembrance  of  his  dif- 
pofition  to  perform  afts  of  kindnefs ; and  he  has  reafons, 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  for  regretting  his  premature  death.  In 
every  domellic  relation,  as  a fon,  a brother,  and  a hulband, 
he  was  attentive  to  every  diAate  of  love,  and  to  every  obli- 
gation of  duty.  In  his  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  natives, 
he  was  condefeending  and  conciliatory  ; liberally  rewarding 
thofe  who  affifted  him,  and  treating  his  dependents  as  friends. 
His  biographer  records  the  following  anecdote  of  a cir- 
cumftance that  occurred  after  his  demife  : “ the  Pundits 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  when  I faw  them  at 
a public  durbar,  a few  days  after  that  melancholy  event, 
could  neither  reftrain  their  tears  for  his  lofs,  nor  find  terms 
to  exprefs  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  progrefs  which 
he  had  made,  in  the  fciences  which  they  profefled.”  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  join  with  Dr.  Parr,  who  knew  his  ta- 
lents and  charaAer,  in  applying  to  fir  William  Jones  his  own 
words  : “ It  is  happy  for  us  that  this  man  was  born.” 

Having  attained,  by  the  afliduous  exertion  of  his  abilities, 
and  in  a courfe  of  ufeful  fervice  to  his  country  and  man- 
kind, a high  degree  of  reputation  ; and  by  economy  that  did 
not  encroach  upon  his  beneficence,  a liberal  competence,  he 
was  prepared,  one  would  have  thought,  at  the  age  of  47 
years,  to  enjoy  dignity  with  independence,  His  plans,  and  the 
objeAs  of  his  purfuit,  in  the  profpcA  of  future  life,  w'ere 
various  and  exteiifive  ; and  he  would  naturally  indulge  many 
pleafing  ideas  in  the  view  of  returning,  at  a fixed  period,  to 
his  native  country,  and  to  beloved  friends,  who  w'ould 
anxioufly  wifli  for  his  arrival.  Few  perfons  feemed  to  be 
mere  capable  of  improving  and  enjoying  prolonged  life  than 
fir  William  Jones  ; and  few'  perfons  feemed  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  a more  exalted  ftate  of  progrefTive  improvement, 
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and  of  permanent  felicity,  than  that  to  wl)ich  the  mod  dif- 
tinguifhed  and  profperous  can  attain  within  the  regions  of 
mortality. 

V/e  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  ohferving  that  lady  Jones, 
finco  the  demifc  of  fir  William,  has  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  a colleifion  of  MSS.  Sanfcrit  and  Arabic, 
which  he  reckoned  iriedimablc,  and  alfo  another  large 
colle£fion  of  Eaflern  MSS.  ; of  which  a catalogue,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Wilkins,  is  inferted  in  the  13th  volume  of  ftr 
William  Jones’s  Works,  8vo.  ed. 

.foNKS,  Sir  Thomas,  lord  chief  iuftice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  reply  to  the  latter,  who  confulted  him  on  his 
difpcnfing  power,  and  faid  he  could  foon  have  twelve  judges 
of  his  opinion  : fir  Thomas  anfwered,  “ Twelve  judges  you 
may  poflibly  find,  fir,  but  not  twelve  lawyers.”  He  was 
author  of  Reports.  Granger. 

JoNi:s,  Jeukmiah,  a learned  Engliflt  non  ccnformitl  di- 
vine in  the  cighteentli  century,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1693.  It  is  not  known  where  he  re- 
ceded his  grammar  learning,  but  he  was,  at  an  early  age, 
dillinguifhed  for  his  jiroficiency  in  nfcful  knowledge.  He 
purfued  his  academical  iludics  under  tlie  tuition  of  liis  un- 
cle, the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  of 'rewklbury,  in  Glouccfltrfhire, 
from  whofe  feminary  many  pupils  were  fent  into  the  world, 
who  became  diilinguifiied  for  their  literature  or  rank  in  life. 
Among  thefe  were  Butler,  afterwards  bifiiop  of  Durham  ; 
Seeker,  afterwards  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  ; and  Samuel 
Chandler,  minifter  of  the  Old  Jewiy  meeting-houfe.  When 
Mr.  Jones  had  finifiied  his  courfe  of  academical  learning,  he 
fettled  with  a congregation  of  Proteftant  Diffeiiters  at 
A veiling,  in  Gloucefterlhire.  He  obtained  a high  charafter 
for  found  and  very  extenfive  learning  ; and  he  was  popular 
as  a preacher.  Though  a hard  ttudent  and  a profound 
fcholar  his  manners  were  not  fevere  or  forbidding  : he  would 
even  relax  from  his  ftudies  and  join  a party  in  his  neighbour- 
hood in  theexercife  of  bowls.  He  died  in  1724,  when  he 
was  only  in  his  thirty-firft  year.  During  his  life  he  pub- 
lifhed  “ A Vindication  of  the  former  Part  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gofpel,  &c.”  But  his  moft  valuable  and  important  work, 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  prefs  before  his  death,  but 
which  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1726,  was  his  “ New 
and  full  Method  of  fettling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
New  Tellament.”  The  works  of  Mr.  Jones  remain  as 
monuments  of  his  learning,  ingenuity,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dufiry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the  afiiduity  and 
ability  of  a literary  man  of  fixty.  They  were  become 
exceedingly  fcarce,  and  bore  a very  high  price,  when,  about 
t,eii  years  finee,  the  conduftors  of  the  Clarendon  prefs 
repubhfhcd  them.  “ Mr.  Jones,’’  obferves  Dr.  Maltby, 

has  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence  and  judg- 
ment, the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  ; and  he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairnefs, 
Rated  his  reafons  for  deciding  agaiiift  the  apocryphal.” 
Had  his  life  been  fpared,  Mr.  Jones  would  have  drawn 
up  another  and  diftimft  volume  on  the  apoilolical  fathers. 
Monthly  Magazine. 

Jones,  Wti.Li.\M,  a worthy  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Lowick,  in  Northamptoiifhire,  in 
llie  year  1726.  Pie  laid  a good  foundation  of  grammar 
learning  in  the  country,  and  when  lie  was  of  a proper 
age  he  was  admitted  a fcholar  at  the  Charter-Houle  in 
Eondon,  where  he  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  at  (he  fame  time  fiiewed  a turn 
for  phllofophical  purfuits.  Vv’hen  he  was  about  ciglitccn 
years  of  age,  he  was  entered  of  Umvedity  college,  Ox- 
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ford,  and  in  this  feminaiy  he  purfued  the  ufual  roiirfe 
of  Iludics  witli  unremitted  diligence.  Here  he  adopted 
the  Hutchinfonian  opinions  in  theology  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy.  Mr.  Jones  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  2^  . in 
the  year  1749,  and  was,  in  the  fame  year,  adniittcd  to 
deacon’s  orders.  In  1751,  he  was  ordained  priell,  and  in 
1.733,  he  publiflied  his  “ P'ull  Anfwer  to  Bifhop  Clayton’s 
Effay  on  Spirit,’’  in  whicli  I'.e  ende.e  oured  to  lupport  the 
caiife  of  orthodoxy  by  an  appeal  to  the  religion  and  learn- 
ing of  heathen  antiquity.  His  next  work  was  entitled  the 
‘‘ Catholic  l)o£lrine  of  the  Trinity,”  which  was  favoural  !y 
received  by  the  orthodox  party.  He  now  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  experiments  witli  the  view  of  elucidating  and 
eftablilhing  h.is  favourite  theory.  In  this  he  was  liberally 
fupported  by  friends  who  fubferibed  among  themfel.es 
very  large  fums  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  fueh  an  appa- 
ratus as  he  Hood  in  need  of.  The  refult  of  his  labours 
was  “ .An  Effay  on  the  firft  Principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,”  publifhed  in  1762.  In  the  year  1764,  he  was 
prefented  by  arclibifhop  Seeker  witli  tne  vicarage  of  Be- 
therfden,  in  Kent.  Here,  to  increafe  bis  income,  he  under, 
took  the  tuition  of  a few  pupils,  an  office  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified.  In  1 765,  the  archbiihop  prefented 
liim  to  the  redtory  of  Pluckley,  where  he  continued  his 
plan  of  education,  and  at  the  fame  time  difebarged  the 
pafloral  duties  with  exemplary  zeal  and  diligence.  In  the 
year  1769,  he  publiflied  “A  Letter  to  a Young  Gentle- 
man at  Oxford,  intended  for  Holy  Orders,  containing  feme 
feafonable  Cautions  againfl  Errors  in  Doflrine.’’  From 
this  time,  to  the  year  1781,  he  publifhed  fevcral  other 
pieces,  chiefly  theological,  and  in  the  latter  ^ear  he  gave 
the  world  his  “ Phyliological  Dirquifitions,  or  Difeourfes 
concerning  the  Natural  Philofophy  of  the  Elements.”  This 
work  contains  much  inflniftive,  and  much  fanciful  matter, 
ingenioufly  applied  in  an  attempt  to  invelligate  the  caulcs  of 
things,  and  to  conftruft  a theory  of  nature  on  the  principles 
of  the  author’s  favourite  fyftem.  His  next  publication  was 
theological;  it  confifled  of  ledtures  on  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  interpretation  of 
it  from  the  Scripture  itlelf.  This  was  publiflied  in  1788, 
and,  in  1790,  he  gave  the  public  tw'o  volumes  of  fermons 
on  moral  and  religious  fubjefls,  which  include  difeourfes 
on  natural  hiflory,  delivered  at  an  annual  ledlure  at  Shore- 
ditch church,  of  which  the  preacher  is  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  year  J792  he  employed  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  politics,  and  printed  a two-penny  pamphlet, 
entitled  “ A Letter  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John, 
which  was  moft  induftrioufly  circulated  throughout  the  king- 
dom by  the  friends  of  adminillration.  Mr.  Jones  attempted 
to  form  a fociety  “ for  the  reformation  of  principles,”  but  it 
did  not  fucceed  : he  was  the  founder  of  the  periodical  publi- 
cation entitled  the  “ Britifh  Critic,’’  and  he  edited  a collec- 
tion of  trails  in  two  volumes,  which  had  been  originally  pub- 
liftied  by  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Norris,  Dr.  Horne,  and  others. 
This  work  was  entitled  “ The  Scholar  armed  againfl  the 
Errors  of  the  Time,  or  a Colletlion  of  Trails  on  the  Princi- 
ples and  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,  the  Conllitution  of  the 
Church,  and  Authority  of  civil  Government.”  In  1795  he 
publiflied  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Studios,  and  Writings  ot  the 
Right  Reverend  George  Horne,  D.D.late  lord  bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich,” to  the  fecond  edition  of  which  he  prefixed  a concife 
expofilion  of  Mr.  Hntchinfon’s  leading  theological  and  phi- 
lofophical  opinions.  His  lall  publication  was  “ A lJS~ 
courfe  on  the  Ufe  and  Intention  of  fome  remarkable  PafTagiS 
of  Scripture,  &c.”  Shortly  after  this,  he  fuffered  moil 
fevcrcly  from  a paralytic  fcizt;rc,\vliichatlergiii,  in  rVbriury 
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iSoo,  put  an  end  to  Ids  life  in  the  feventy-rourtli  year  of  la’s 
age.  Mr.  Jones’s  learning  was  very  refpeftable,  his  attach- 
rnent  to  trutii  was  zealous  and  ardent,  and  his  moral  condiift 
highly  exemplary.  • He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was  a 
vigilant  and  affedionate  pallor.  He  was,  in  addition  to  his 
other  learning,  a proficient  in  mufic,  and  compoled  ten 
chiirch-picccs  lor  the  organ,  and  four  anthems,  w hich  iiave 
be  n mucli  admired.  His  works  have  been  pnbhlhed  in 
I 2 vols,  'Svo.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  i Soo. 

Jones,  Paul,  a naval  adventurer,  was  a native  of  Selkirk, 
in  Scotland,  but  fettling  in  America,  he  obtained,  in  1775^ 
the  command  of  a Ihip  under  commodore  Plopkins,  and  dil- 
tmguilhed  hinilelf  in  feveral  engagements,  on  which  account 
he  received  a captain’s  commiirion.  He  then  failed  to 
I'rancc,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  coall  of  Ireland, 
and  tlie  northern  part  of  England,  he  conceived  the  delign  of 
ellecling  a defeent.  He  accordingly  landed  at  Whitehaven, 
and  did  conliderable  inil'chief  there.  He  afterwards  failed 
for  Scotland,  where  he  landed  on  theellate  of  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, and  plundered  his  lordlhip's  houfe  of  all  the  plate  : he 
next  look  tlie  Drake  Hoop  of  war,  with  which  he  went  to 
Brell.  After  this  lie  lailed  round  Ireland  to  the  North  fea, 
with  three  Oiips,  viz.  the  Ricliard,  Pallas,  and  Vengeance. 
Having  committed  great  mifehief  on  that  coall,  he  fell  in  with 
the  Baltic  fleet,  convoyed  by  the  Serapis  frigate,  and  an- 
other armed  vclfel,  both  ol  whieli  lie  captured  off  Flam- 
borough-head.  For  ihcfe  fervices  the  king  of  France  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  merit,  and  gave  him  a gold-hiked 
fword.  We  hear  no  more  of  his  exploits  after  the  conclu- 
fiou  of  the  American  war.  He  died  at  Paris  in  179^. 
Monthly  Mag. 

JoNE.s,  in  Geography,  a county  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Newbern  dillri£l,  bounded  N.  by  Craven,  and  well  watered 
by  the  river  Trent  and  its  tributary  ftreams.  It  contains  4241 
free  inhabitants,  and  1899  Haves.  Its  chief  town  is  Tren- 
ton. 

Jones,  St.,  a town  of  America,  in  Kent  county,  Dela- 
ware, containing  ij86  inhabitants. 

JoNE.s's  Creek,  a river  of  Peniifylvaoia,  wbicli  runs  into 
the  Delaware.  N.  lat.  40  58'.  W.  long.  77' ly'. 

JoNEs’.s  an  ifland  in  Hudfon's  bay.  N.  lat.  6i' 

52'.  W.  long.  63  . 

Jones’s  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  Main,  near  the 
Mofquito  (hore,  furrounded  with  rocks.  N.  lat.  15  35'. 
W.  long.  82  27'. 

.IoNE.s’s  7’ow«,  in  Pennfylvania.  See  Wii.liamsbi'R,c:. 

JONESBOROUGH,  a poll-town  of  America,  and 
chief  town  of  Walhington  dillridt,  in  Teneffce,  and  alfo  the 
feat  of  the  dlllritl  and  county  courts,  2(3  miles  from  Greenville 
and  40  from  Abingdon,  in  Virginia. — Alfo,  the  chief  and 
poll-town  of  Camden  county,  Edenton  dillridl,  North  Ca- 
rolina ; containing  a court -houfe  and  a lew  dwelling  houfes. 

JONESIA,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Hr  William  Jones, 
who,  amongll  the  varied  and  unrivalled  accompli fhnients 
he  attained  in  almoll  every  department  of  fciencc,  was  by 
no  means  unlkillcd  in  botanical  refearches.  Roxh.  A flat. 
Refearches,  v.  4.  35  J.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  2.  287.  (Asjogam  ; 
Hurt.  Malabar,  v.  5.  117.  t.  59.)  Clafs  and  order,  Hep- 
tandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord ? 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Corolla  ftmncl-lhaped, 
with  a doled,  llelhy  tube  ; limb  four-deft.  Neclary  a little 
ring  bearing  the  llamens,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  Germcn  pcdiccllatcd.  Pod-fhaped  lil;e  a 
cymitar,  turgid,  containing  Iroin  four  to  eight  ieeds. 

I.  i.  pinnata.  W illd.  (J.  Aloca;  Roxh.  Aflat.  Re- 
icarches,  v.  4.  355.)  A native  of  the  Eall  Indie®. — Tin,; 
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tree  rHi'S  to  the  height  of  about  ly  feet.  Root  whitifh,  co- 
vered with  a hlackifn  bark,  inodorous,  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  and  fpreading  by  means  of  numerous  fibres.  Leaves 
alternate,  unequally  jiinnate,  confiliing  of  from  four  to  lix 
pair  of  obloiig-lanceolatc,  linooth,  fliitiing,  llrong  leaflets. 
Flovuers  making  a denfe  cyme,  odorous,  of  a fine  yellow 
colour.  Stamens  long  and  flender,  of  a heantifnl  Ihining 
red,  with  dark  purple  tops.  Style  greenifli-vvhite,  with  a 
round  tip. 

We  have  feen  a beautiful  fpecimen  of  this  plant  which  was 
gathered  and  preferved  by  lord  Valentia  in  his  Travels 
through  India;  and  this  authorizes  us  to  lay  that  the  Asjogam 
of  the  Horius  Malaharicvs  is  a molt  corredl  delineation  of 
our  Jonejia.  It  is  found  in  gardens  about  Calcutta,  where 
it  grows  to  he  a very  handfome  tree.  The  plants  and  leeds 
were  originally  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  countr) , 
where  it  is  indigenous. 

JONGLEURS,  muficians,  players  on  inllruraents,  ia 
the  infancy  of  French  poetry,  who  attached  themfelves  to 
the  troubadours  or  provincial  poets. 

The  hillory  of  the  French  theatre  informs  us  that  a kind 
of  merry-andrews  were  thus  called  that  accompanied  the 
troubadours,  who  began  to  flourifli  about  the  beginning  ol 
the  eleventh  century.  The  term  jongleur  I'eems  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  word  joculator,  in  French  yourar,  and  v.i 
Englilh  player  on  an  inllrument.  Mention  is  made  of  tlie 
jongleurs  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  who  died 
in  1056.  As  they  played  upon  different  inilrnments,  they 
affociated  with  the  troubadours  and  fingers,  to  execute  tlie 
works  of  the  firll,  and  thus,  in  their  company  they  gained 
admillion  into  the  palaces  of  kings  and  princes,  and  drew 
from  them  magnificent  prefents.  Some  time  after  the  dcaUi 
ol  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  coun^efs  of 
Provence,  which  happened  1382,  all  thofeof  the  profcffion 
of  troubadours  and  jongleurs,  feparated  into  two  different 
claffes  of  adlors.  Some,  under  the  ancient  name  of  trouba~ 
dours,  joined  finging  to  inilrnments,  or  the  recitation  of 
voices  ; others  Amply  took  the  name  of  players,  or  joculator s, 
as  they'  were  named  in  their  certificates. 

About  the  year  1330,  the  minflrels  of  Paris,  including 
the  jongleurs,  formed  themfelves  into  a company,  and  ob- 
tained a charter.  The  police  frequently  repreffed  their  li- 
centioufnefs,  and  regulated  their  condudt  : Philip  Augnlliis 
banilhed  them  the  firll  year  of  his  reign  ; but  they  were-  re- 
called by  his  fucceffors,  and  united  under  the  general  name- 
of  menejlraudit,  minftreli’y  ; having  a chief  appointed  over 
tliem,  who  was  called  king  of  the  minjlrels.  Lewis  IX.  ex- 
empted them  f>-om  a tarifl'  or  toll  at  the  entrance  into  Paris, 
on  condition  that  they  would  fing  a fong  and  make  their 
monkies  dance  to  the  tollman,  perhaps  to  prove  their  title 
to  fuch  indulgence  ; and  hence  arofe  the  well-known  pro- 
verb : Payer  en  gambades  et  en  monno'ie  de fnge. 

The  afl'ociated  minllrels  inhabited  a particular  flreet,  t* 
which  they  gave  the  name,  which  it  Hill  retains,  of  St.  JuUen 
des  Menefr'urs . It  was  here  that  the  public  was  provided 
with  iMiificians  for  weddings  and  parties  of  pleafiire  ; but 
as  a greater  number  of  them  ufnally  attended  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  than  were  ordered,  and  all  expelled  to  be  paid  the  fame 
price,  William  de  Germont,  provoll  of  Paris,  in  1331  pro- 
hibited the  jongleurs  and  jonglereffcs  from  going  to  thole  who 
required  their  performance  in  greater  numbers  than  had  been 
Ilipulatcd,  upon  a fevere  penalty.  In  1395  their  libcrtinifm 
and  immoralities  again  incurred  the  cenfure  of  government, 
by  which  it  was  flri.ily  enjoined  tliat  they  Ihould  henceforth, 
n eitlier  in  (inblic  nor  private,  fpeak,  a<5t,  or  fing  any  thing 
that  was  indeco.’’OU3  or  unfit  f</r  modelt  eyes  and  ears^  upon 
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pain  of  two  months  imprifonment,  and  living  on  bread  and 
water. 

Though  the  word  mtnjlrel,  in  Englilh,  is  confined  to  droll- 
ing muficians,  players  on  indruments  ; yet  the  term  jongleur, 
in  old  French,  included  buffoons,  fortune-tellers,  flight  of 
hand,  tumblers,  &c.  befides  v'tolars,  or  performers  on  the 
violle  or  viol ; jughrs,  or  flute  players ; mufart,  or  players 
on  other  indruments ; comiques,  or  comedians. 

All  thefe,  at  lad,  affumed  the  name  of  jongleurs,  as  the 
mod  ancient,  and  the  women  who  followed  this  profeflion 
were  denominated  jongleureffes.  They  fettled  at  Paris  in 
one  particular  dreet,  which  thence  was  called  “ la  rue  des 
jongleurs,’’  and  which  is  dill  called  the  dreet  of  “ St.  Ju- 
lien  des  Menetriers.”  In  that  dreet  people  ufed  to  apply 
for  performers  on  fedivals,  and  for  parties  of  pleafure. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  William  of  Clermont,  proved  of 
Paris,  14th  Sept.  1395,  the  jongleurs  were  forbidden  to 
utter,  reprefent,  or  fing  in  public  places,  or  elfewhere,  any 
thing  that  would  occafion  fcandal,  on  pain  of  fine  and  two 
months  imprifonment.  Since  that  time  we  hear  no  more 
of  them,  except  their  dancing  and  performing  tricks  with 
fwords  and  other  weapons.  Thefe  were  caWed  batalores,  in 
•Fr.  batekurs,  merry-andrews  ; and,  at  length,  tumblers  and 
rope-dancers.  See  Minstrel. 

IONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fo  called  from  the  lonians, 
■who  inhabited  this  part  of  Afia  Minor,  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  .®olia;  on  the  W.  by  the  jEgean  and  Icarian  feas  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Caria ; and  on  the  E.  by  Lydia  and  part  of 
Caria.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  40th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  but  its  extent  in  longitude,  which  has  not  been  ac- 
curately determined,  was  incoufiderable.  The  mod  remark- 
able cities  of  Ionia  were  Phoccea,  Smyrna,  Clazomenae, 
Ervthrae,  Teos,  Lebadus,  Colophon,  Ephefus,  Priene,and 
Miletus.  The  iflands  of  Chios  and  Samos  were  likewife  in- 
habited by  the  lonians,  and  belonged  to  their  confederacy. 
See  the  next  article. 

lONIANS,  conditute  a clafs  of  people  among  thofe  who 
were  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  Greeks.  They  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Hellenes,  who  were  fo  called  from  Hel- 
Icn,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  who  formed  a fmall  tribe  in 
Theffaly ; and  from  Dorus,  jEolus,  and  Ion,  his  more 
remote  defeendants,  the  Hellenes  were  diferiminated  by  the 
names  of  Dorians,  .Eolians,  and  lonians.  The  name  of 
the  latter  was  gradually  lod  in  the  more  illudrious  ap- 
pellation of  Athenians,  fettled  in  the  lefs  barren  parts  of 
Attica.  (See  Attica  and  Atiien.s.)  When  the  Hera- 
clidae  took  poffeflion  of  the  Peloponnefus,  80  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  B.C.  1104,  a fignal  revolution  took 
place  in  feveral  dates  of  Greece ; and  thofe  tribes,  which 
occupied  the  iflands  and  coads  of  Afia  Minor,  were  either 
expelled  by  their  conquerors,  or  migrated  to  feek  nevv  fettle- 
ments.  The  jEolians  were  the  fird  of  thefe  emigrants,  they 
eroded  the  Hellefpont  88  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
B C.  1096,  and  edablifhed  themfelves  in  the  country,  after- 
wards called  ^Eolis  or  .lEolia.  According  to  Blair’s  tables 
their  migration  took  place  before  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidas,  in  t’ne  year  B.C.  1124.  (See  ALolis.)  Upon  the 
death  of  Codrus,  B.C.  1070,  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment was  abolifned  in  Athens,  and  fucceeded  by  the  ad- 
minidration  of  Archons.  Diffatisfied  probably  with  this 
change,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  younger  fons  of  Codrus, 
determined  to  leave  their  country.  Accordingly  being 
joined  by  many  refugees,  and  Athenian  citizens,  who  com- 
plained that  Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  for  maintain- 
ing the  increafing  number  of  its  inhabitants,  iailed  to  Afia 
Minor,  and,  expelling  the  ancient  inhabitants,  feized  the 
central  and  moll  beautiful  portion  of  the  Afialic  coall. 


Their  colonies  were  gradually  diffufed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus  to  the  promontory  of  Pofideion.  They  afterwards 
took  poffeflion  of  Chios  and  Samos ; and  all  thefe  countries 
were  united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote  that 
the  lonians  compofed  the  mod  numerous  divifion  of  the 
colony.  The  Ionic  migration  is  fixed  in  Blair’s  tables  at  the 
year  B.C.  1044,  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clida: ; but  others  refer  it  to  the  year  B.C.  105^.  Thelall 
tribe  which  emigrated  was  that  of  the  Dorians,  who,  in  tire 
year  B.  C.  944,  failed  to  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes ; while  others  tranfported 
themfelves  to  the  peninfula  of  Caria,  which,  in  honour  of 
their  mother  country,  received  the  name  of  Doris.  (See 
Doris.)  In  confequence  of  this  eftablifhment,  which  was 
formed  240  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Afia  Minor  was  planted  by  the  .^olians  in  the  north,  the 
lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dorians  in  the  fouth.  The 
lonians,  in  particular,  fettled  in  a country  of  great  extent 
and  fertility,  enjoying  the  moft  delicious  climate,  and  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a commercial  intercourfe  with  the  moft 
improved  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  favoured,  they  filently 
flourilhed  in  peace  and  profperity,  till  their  growing  num- 
bers and  wealth  excited  the  avarice  or  jealoufy  of  the 
pow'ers  of  Afia.  They  were  fucceflively  conquered  by 
the  Lydians  and  Perfians,  but  never  thoroughly  fubdued. 
“ Having  imbibed,’’  fays  Dr.  Gillies  (Hill,  of  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  I.  chap.  3.)  “ the  principles  of  European  liberty, 
they  fpurned  the  yoke  of  Afiatic  bondage.  In  their  glo- 
rious ftruggles  to  reaffume  the  charafter  of  freemen,  they 
folicited  and  obtained  the  afliftance  of  their  Athenian  an- 
ceftors,  and  occafioned  that  memorable  rivalfliip  between  the 
Greeks  and  Perfians,  which  having  lafted  two  centuries, 
ended  in  the  deftruftion  of  the  Perfian  empire.  In  this 
illuilrious  conteft,  the  firft  fucceffes  of  the  Greeks  againft 
enemies  far  more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  niimero its 
than  themfelves,  infpired  them  with  an  enthufiafm  of  valour. 
Their  exploits  merited  not  only  praife  but  wonder;  and 
feemed  fit  fubjefts  for  that  hiftorical  romance,  which,  in  the 
progrefs  of  literature,  naturally  fucceeds  to  epic  poetry.” 
In  procefs  of  time  the  lonians,  poflefling  the  delightful 
country  above-mentioned,  together  with  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  having  before  them  convenient  and  capacious  har- 
bours, and  behind,  the  w'ealthy  and  populous  nations  of 
Afia,  whofe  commerce  they  enjoyed  and  engroffed,  attained 
fuch  early  and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  traffic,  as  raifed  the  cities  of  Miletus,  Colophon,  and 
Phocaea,  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 
Their  population  increafing  with  their  profperity,  they  dif- 
fufed new  colonies  every  where  around  them.  Having  ob- 
tained footing  in  Egypt,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Chrill, 
they  acquired,  and  thenceforth  preferved,  the  exclufive  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom.  Their  terri- 
tories, though  in  their  greateft  breadth  compreffed  between 
the  fea  and  the  dominions  of  Lydia  to  theex  ent  of  fcarcely 
forty  miles,  became  not  only  flourifhing  in  peace,  but  for- 
midable in  war.  With  the  utmoft  induttry  and  perfeverance 
they  improved  and  ennobled  the  ufeful  or  elegant  arts,  which 
they  found  already  praftifed  among  the  Phrygians  and  Ly- 
dians. They  incorporated  the  mufic  of  thofe  nations  with 
their  own.  Their  poetry  far  excelled  whatever  Pagan  an- 
tiquity could  boaft  mod  preciotis.  They  riva  led  the  /kill  of 
their  neighbours  in  moulding  clay  and  calling  brafs.  Thev 
appear  to  have  been  the  firll  people  who  made  llatues  of 
marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architefture  perpe- 
tuate, in  their  names,  the  honour  of  their  inventors.  Paint- 
ing was  firft  reduced  to  rule,  and  pra6lifed  with  fiiccefs 
among  the  Greeks ; and  we  may  be  affured,  that,  during 
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the  feventh  century  before  Chrift,  the  lonians  furpaffed  all 
their  neighbours,  and  even  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts  of 
defign,  fince  the  magnificent  prefents  which  the  far-famed 
oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the  oftentation  or  piety  of 
the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  produftions  of  Ionian  ar- 
tills.  In  the  following  century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philo- 
fophy ; and  both  fcience  and  tafte  were  diffufed  from  that 
country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  (Gillies,  ubi  fupra.) 
The  lonians,  however,  foon  degenerated  from  the  valour  of 
their  anceltors,  and  became  a fuperllitious,  effeminate,  and 
voluptuous  people,  infomuch  that,  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  looked  upon  as  quite  unfit  for  any  military 
fervice.  They  and  the  Greek  colonies  fettled  in  Afia,  en- 
joyed their  liberties,  and  lived,  according  to  their  own 
laws,  from  the  time  of  their  migration  in  the  reign  of  Croe- 
fus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  whofe  fuperior  power  they  were 
forced  to  fubmit,  after  having  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his 
predeceffors.  Before  Cyrus  invaded  Lower  Afia,  he  ear- 
nellly  intreated  the  lonians  (B  C.  547)  to  fliare  the  glory  of 
his  arms ; but  having  lived  at  eafe  under  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  Croefus,  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  him  be- 
fore the  friendfhip  of  another  unknown  mailer.  Accord- 
ingly they  oppofed  him  when  he  firll  invaded  Lydia,  andre- 
jedled  the  advantageous  propofals  of  that  prince  : but  after 
the  defeat  of  Croefus  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  conqueror, 
offering  fubmifiion  upon  the  terms  which  had  been  formerly 
granted  them  by  Croefus.  Cyrus  having  heard  them  with 
attention,  anfwered  them  by  the  following  apologue  : “ A 
piper  feeing  numerous  Ihoals  of  filhes  in  the  fea,  and  ima- 
gining he  might  entice  them  alhore  by  his  mufic,  began  to 
play  ; but  finding  his  hopes  difappointed,  he  threw  a net 
into  the  water,  and  drew  a great  number  to  (he  land.  When 
he  faw  the  filh  leaping  on  the  ground,  fince  you  would  not 
dance,  faid  he,  to  my  pipe  before,  it  is  unneceffary  for  you 
now  to  dance,  fince  I have  ceafed  to  play.'’  They  now  per- 
ceived that  if  they  would  efcape  the  rigour  of  fervitude, 
they  mull  owe  their  fafety  to  the  llrenuous  exertions  of  a 
brave  defence,  not  to  the  clemency  of  Cyrus.  The  Lace- 
demonians, to  whom  they  applied,  interpofed  in  their  be- 
half, and  remonllratcd  with  Cyrus  againll  his  defign  of 
fubduing  the  Afiatic  Greeks:  but  without  effeft.  The 
lonians  had  previoully  formed  a powerful  confederacy  with 
the  other  Hates.  Cyrus,  having  ordered  Croefus  into  cap- 
tivity, was  eager  to  return  towards  the  Eaft  to  complete  his 
conquells  in  Upper  Afia  ; and  he  committed  the  redudlion 
of  all  the  countries  of  Lower  Afia  to  the  Ikill  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, Hatpagus  (B.  C.  539  ) This  general,  in  a few 
months,  completely  executed  his  commiffion,  and  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  all  the  countries  in  Lower  Afia,  poffeffed  by 
either  Greeks  or  Barbarians-  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
ftafpes,  they  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  maintained  a war-  againll  the  whole  jjower  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarchy  for  fix  years : but  they  were  conllrained  to 
fubmit,  and  punilhed  with  great  feverity  for  their  pre- 
fumption  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  rights.  The  lo- 
nians affilled  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  againll  Athens  with 
ioo  (hips;  but  they  ivere  perfuaded  by  Themillocles  to 
abandon  the  Perlians,  and  their  flight  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  famous  viilory  gained  by  the  Athenians  at  Sa- 
lamis.  A fimilar  expedient  was  recurred  to  at  Mycale,  fo 
that  few  Perfians  elcaped  (laughter.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  fo  pleafed  with  their  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  that 
they  propofed  to  traniplaut  them  out  of  Afia  into  Greece; 
but  they  declined  accepting  the  propofal.  On  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  one  of  tlie  articles 


fworn  to  by  both  parties  was,  that  all  the  Greek  ftates  Of 
Afia  Ihould  be  made  free,  and  allowed  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws.  The  lonians,  thus  delivered  from  the  Per- 
fian  yoke,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  ; but  were 
treated  by  them  rather  like  fubje6ls  tlian  allies.  Their  for- 
tune was  various ; at  one  time  fubjedl  to  the  Perfians,  and 
at  another  time  revolting  from  them,  till  they  were  at  length 
delivered  by  Alexander,  who  rellorcd  all  the  Greeks  in  Afia 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  kings  of  Syria,  till  the  Romans  obliged  Antiochus  III. 
furnamed  the  Great,  to  grant  the  fame  liberty  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Afia,  which  they  had  procured  for  the  Greek 
ftates  in  Europe.  On  this  occafion,  mod  of  the  free  cities 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  enjoyed  that  kind  of 
liberty  which  the  Romans  ufed  to  grant ; till  they  were 
again  brought  under  fubjedlion  by  the  famous  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  whom  they  joined  againll  the  Romans.  By 
his  order  they  maffacred,  without  dillindlion,  all  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  whom  trade,  or  the  falubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, had  drawn  into  Afia.  Nor  would  they  fuller  even 
their  famous  temple  of  Diana  to  be  an  afylum  tojhofe  who 
fled  to  it  for  refuge.  Upon  Sylla’s  arrival  in  Afia  they 
abandoned  Mithridates,  and  declared  for  the  Romans. 
Sylla,  having  routed  all  the  armies  of  Mithridates,  and  re- 
duced all  the  Leffer  Afia,  revenged  on  the  Afiatics  the 
death  of  fo  many  thoufand  Romans,  whom  they  had  inhu- 
manly murdered  in  compliance  with  the  favage  orders  of 
Mithridates,  by  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  and  laying 
fuch  heavy  taxes  and  fines  on  their  cities,  as  reduced  them  to 
beggary.  The  city  of  Ephefus  was  treated  with  the 
greatell  feverity  ; Sylla  having  fuffered  his  foldiers  to  live 
there  at  diferetion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  every 
officer  50  drachmas,  and  every  foldier  16  denarii  a-day. 
The  whole  fum  which  the  revolted  cities  of  Afia  paid  Sylla, 
amounted  to  20,000  talents,  that  is,  three  millions  eight 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  llerling  ; for  the 
railing  of  which  they  were  forced  to  fell  not  only  their, 
moveables,  but  even  a great  part  of  their  lands..  This  was 
a moll  fatal  blow  to  Afia ; nor  did  the  inhabitants  ever 
after  recover  their  ancient  fplendour,  notwithllanding  the 
favour  ffiewn  them  by  many  of  the  emperors,  under  whofe 
proteftion  they  enjoyed  fome  (liew  of  liberty.  Gillies’s 
riiii.  of  G reece.  Anc.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  vi. 

IONIC  Order,  an  order  of  ArchlteSure,  which  owes  its 
invention  to  the  people  of  Iionia,.  and  was  firll  employed  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,,  at  EpHefus.  This  order  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Doric  ; the  column  is  more  flender  and 
graceful, .and,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  intended  to  deferibe 
the  delicate  proportions  of  the  female  figure,  as  the  Doric 
indicates  the  ilronger  charailerillics  of  the  male.  This 
idea,  he  fays,  is  preferved  throughout  its  decorations  the 
capital  having  two  fpirals,  peculiar  to  this  order,,  on, either 
fide,  in  imitation  of  ringlets  of  hair  projefting  from  the 
head  ; the  cymatium  indicates  the  locks  hanging  over  the 
forehead;  while  the  mouldings  of  tlte  bafe  reprefent  the 
turn  and  lhape  of  the  Ihocs  worn  by  women,  in  the  age  when 
the  order  was  invented.  Its  general  appearance  is  firaple, 
though  graceful  and  majellic  ; and  as  forming  a medium  be- 
tween the  mafeuline  Doric  and  the  virginal  flendernefs  of 
the  Corinthian ; it  has  been,  in  figurative  language,  com- 
pared to  a fedate  matron  in  decent,  rather  than  in  rich 
attire 

This  order  may  be  ufed  in  all  places  confecrated  to  peace 
and  tranquillity  ; accordingly  we  meet  with  it  in  churches, 
colleges,  and  libraries  ; and  the  ancients  ufed  it  in  temples 
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dcdicattd  to  Di-uiA,  Juno,  Apollo,  Fortune,  Concord,  &c. 

It  may  alfo  be  employed  in  palaces,  halls  of  jufticc,  and  pri- 
vate houfes. 

In  eroding  the  temple  at  Ephefus,  the  bold  charaderillics 
of  the  original  hut  were  omitted  ; and  inllead  of  the  tri- 
glyphs  and  mutuies  of  the  Doric  order,  the  more  delicate 
dentils  of  tlie  Ionic  were  fubftitutcd.  The  omiflion  of  thefe 
large  members  obviates  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  exe- 
culicn  of  the  Doric  in  confined  fituations,  particularly  in 
internal  angles. 

The  Tome  hafe.  according  to  Vitruvius,  confifts  of  a 
torus  and  two  fcotix,  with  aiiragals  between  them.  In  the 
Athenian  Ionics,  the  bafe  confiRs  of  two  tori,  with  a fcotia 
or  trochiliis  between  them,  and  two  fillets,  each  feparating 
the  fcotia  from  the  torus  above  and  below.  The  fillet  above 
the  torus  generally  projeds  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  torus,  and  the  lower  fillet  beyond  it.  The  fcotia  is 
very  flat,  and  its  fedion  forms  an  elliptic  curve,  joining  the 
fillet  on  each  fide.  The  tori  and  fcotia  are  nearly  of  equal 
heights.  In  the  Ionic  temple  on  the  Illyfus,  a bead  and 
fillet  are  employed  above  the  upper  torus,  joining  the  fillet 
to  the  fcape  of  the  column.  In  this  temple,  and  in  that  of 
Eredheus,  the  upper  torus  is  fluted,  except  the  lower  part, 
where  it  joins  the  upper  furface  of  the  fillet,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  entire.  Tlie  bafes  of  the  antse  of  the  latter  temple  are 
alfo  recefled.  In  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  the  upper 
fcotia  is  enriched  with  a guilloche,  and  the  bafes  of  the  antae 
are  ftriated,  the  flutes  being  feparated  from  each  other  by 
two  fmall  cylindric  mouldings  of  a quadrantal  fedion,  which 
join  each  other  at  their  convexities.  This  is  the  true  Attic 
bow,  it  was  invented  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  the  moll 
favourite  bafe  both  with  the  ancients  and  moderns,  being 
lighter  in  its  upper  part  than  the  Ionic,  more  pleafing  in  its 
contour,  and  elegant  in  its  general  appearance.  The  Romans 
did  not  confine  the  -ufe  of  this  bafe  to  their  Ionics,  but  very 
frequently  adopted  it  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite 
orders.  They,  however,  differed  very  much  from  the 
•Greeks  in  the  proportions  they  affigned  to  it ; for  they 
always  make  the  upper  torus  of  a leis  height  than  the  lower 
one,  have  both  tori  plain,  and  give  the  fcotia  a much  greater 
concavity.  'Phe  hafes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
on  the  Colifemn,  the  Ionic  on  the  theatre  of  Marccllns,  and 
■the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilisat  Rome,  have  nearly  the  fame 
proportions  with  thofe  defenhed  by  Vitruvius.  In  the 
-temples  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene,  and  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mxns,  near  Miletus,  the  Ionic  bafes  conlill  of  a large  torus, 
three  pair  of  aiiragals,  feparated  by  two  fcotiae  inverted 
towards  each  other;  the  upper  pair  of  aiiragals  lying  below 
the  torus.  In  the  former  temple  the  torus  is  elliptical,  and 
feparated  from  the  fliaft  by  the  intervention  of  an  allragal. 
'i'lie  under  part  of  this  torus  is  alfo  fluted,  and  there  is  a flute 
.cut  in  the  upper  part  near  the  bead.  In  the  latter  temple,  the 
upper  torus  is  plain,  of  a femi-circnlar  fetlion,  with  a nar- 
row fillet  between  each  bead  of  every  pair.  The  bafe  of 
the  Afiatic  Ionics  differ  very  little  from  that  of  Vitruvius, 
except  that  they  have  the  icotix  inverted  towards  each  other, 
which  gives  a greater  variety  in  the  profile  than  when  both 
Hand  in  the  famepofition.  The  lonians  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
the  Attic  hafe,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  at 
Teos. 

I’he  Ionic  fhaft  la  fometimes  pkiin,  but  more  frequently 
^Iriatvd  into  24  flutes,  with  an  equal  number  of  fillets. 

The  vohue  is  a diilinguifhing  fencure  in  this  order,  and 
is  varioufly  executed.  In  all  the  Athenian  Ionics,  and  in 
jthe  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Pnenc,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  canal  between  tlie  volutes  is  formed  into  a graceful  curve, 
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bending  downwards,  and  coiling  round  the  fpirals  which 
form  the  volutes.  The  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Minerva  Polias,  and  of  Ereclljens  at  Athens,  ex- 
ceed every  other  remain  of  antiquity  for  fingularity  and 
beauty  : each  volute  has  a double  channel,  formed  by  two 
diflimSl  fpiral  borders,  which  leave  between  them  a deep 
recefs  or  groove,  diminifliing  gradually  in  its  breadth  till  it 
is  entirely  loft  on  the  fide  of  the  eye.  In  the  former  temple, 
the  fhaft  is  terminated  with  a finglc  fillet  below  the  lower 
edges  of  the  volutes  ; and  in  the  latter,  with  a fillet  and 
aflragal.  In  both,  the  Colorino  i.s  decorated  with  wood- 
bines, formed  alike  in  the  alternate  coiirfes,  but  diffcriiig  in 
the  adjoining  ones.  The  upper  aniuilar  monhling  of  the 
column  is  of  a femi-circiiiar  fedlion,  cmbeilifiied  with  a 
guilloche.  In  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  at  Teos,  the  great 
theatre  at  Laodicea,  and  in  all  the  Roman  Icnics,  the  con- 
necting channel  of  the  volutes  has  no  border  on  the  lower 
edge,  but  is  terminated  with  a horizontal  line,  which  fails  a 
tangent  to  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  revolution  of  each 
volute.  When  columns  are  given  to  the  flanks  as  well  as 
the  front  of  a building,  the  angular  volute  of  the  outfide 
column  is  double,  and  made  to  face  both  the  contiguous 
fides  of  the  building  ; examples  of  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  of  Minerva 
Polias  at  Priene,  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  and  of  EreClheus, 
and  tl:e  temple  on  the  Illyfus,  at  Athens.  Sometimes  the 
capitals  of  all  the  columns  are  made  to  face  the  four  fides  of 
the  abacus  alike,  as  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome, 
from  which  example  the  Scammozzian  capital,  as  it  is 
called,  was  firfl  imitated  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Confervatorium,  embellifiied  by  him  with  this 
capital  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  before  Scam- 
mozzi  was  known  as  an  architeCl. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  Ionic  capitals  have  the  echinus, 
aftragal,  and  fillet.  The  echinus  is  uniformly  cut  into  eggs, 
furrounded  with  borders,  and  tongues  between  every  two 
borders.  The  allragal  confills  of  a row  of  beads,  two  large 
and  two  fmall  alternately.  In  all  the  Roman  building'),  ex- 
cept the  Colifeum,  thefe  mouldings  are  cut  alike,  differing 
only  in  the  talle  of  the  foliage. 

In  the  temple  of  the  Illyfus,  the  architrave  confifts  of  ■ 
one  broad  facia,  crowned  with  a cymatium.  The  parts  of 
the  cornice  viiible  in  front  are  the  corona,  with  its  cyma-  ' 
tium  and  fima.  The  cymatium  of  the  frieze  is  wrought 
under  the  cornice,  and  confifts  of  a fima  reverfa,  and  bead  ( 

below  it.  The  height  of  the  architrave  is  about  two-fifths  » 

of  the  entablature  ; and  by  dividing  the  upper  three-fifths  j 

into  five  other  parts,  the  plain  part  of  the  frieze  will  be  found  I 

to  occupy  three,  and  the  cornice  two  parts.  The  archi- 
traves of  the  temples  of  Eredlheus  and  Minerva  Polias  at  1 
Athens,  confiil  ot  three  faeix  and  cymatium ; the  cymatium 
of  the  frieze  being  moftly  wrought  under  the  corona.  Di- 
vide the  height  of  the  entablature,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  facia  to  the  top  of  the  cymatium  of  the  corona,  into 
19  parts,  and  the  architrave,  with  the  part  of  the  frieze  that 
is  feen,  will  be  found  to  occupy  16,  viz.  eight  for  the  archi- 
trave, and  as  many  for  the  frieze  ; the  other  three  parts  will 
comprife  the  corona,  inthiding  the  larimer  and  cymatium. 

In  general,  the  height  of  the  entablature  may  he  two 
diameters ; but  in  buildings  requiring  grandeur  as  well  as 
elegance,  it  ftiould  not  be  lefs  than  p fourth. 

'i'he  Aiiatic  Ionic  diflV'rs  materi.ally  from  the  European 
or  Attic.  In  tlie  fiirmer,  moil  of  the  remains  are  without 
the  friezes,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  cntahlattires  cannot  be 
precifely  determined,  notw  illiilanding  that  the  arehilravri 
aud  cornices  have  been  accurately  meafured.  In  the  great 
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tTicatre  at  Laodicea,  however,  tills  order  has  a pidvinated 
frieze,  whofe  height  is  rather  lefs  than  a fifth  of  that  of  the 
whole  entablature.  In  the  temples  of  Bacchus  at  Teos, 
and  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  the  architraves  are  divided 
into  three  facix  below  the  cymatium.  In  all  the  Afiatic 
fpecimens,  the  crowning  moulding  is  a fima  refta,  lefs  in 
projeftion  than  in  height ; the  dentils  are  conllantly  ufed, 
and  their  height  is  about  a mean  proportion  between  that  of 
the  fima  redla  and  that  of  the  larimer ; it  being  always 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  larimer,  and  lefs  than  that  of 
the  fima  re£fa.  The  cj’matium  of  the  denticulated  band 
being  wrought  almoll  entirely  out  of  the  foffit  of  the  corona, 
receifed  upwards,  its  elevation  is  almoil  concealed  from  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  The  height  of  the  cornice,  from  the 
top  of  the  fima,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  dentils,  is  about 
eqiuil  to  that  of  the  architrave.  The  altitude  of  the  frieze, 
cxclufive  of  its  cymatium,  or  upper  mouldings,  may  be 
taken  at  about  a fourth  of  the  whole  entablature.  To  give 
it  a greater  proportion,  would  make  the  entablature  too 
high  for  the  columns. 

In  the  Ionic  examples  of  Greece,  there  is  a conftant  ratio 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  cornice,  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  corona  upwards,  and  the  height  of  the  entablature, 
which  is  nearly  as  two  to  nine.  This  is  a very  dillinfl  divi- 
fion,  occafioned  by  the  great  rccefs  of  the  mouldings  under 
the  corona ; for  which  reafon  the  cornice  is  not  reckoned 
too  clumfy,  though  the  whole  denticulated  band  and  cyma- 
tium of  the  frieze  be  introduced  below  it ; and  this  feems  to 
be  the  charatferiilic  difference  between  the  European  and 
Afiatic  Ionics.  This  order,  as  found  in  Ionia,  is  complete  ; 
while  the  fpecimens  of  Attica  want  the  dentil  band,  though 
in  other  refpefts  they  are  very  beautiful.  But  the  moll  ex- 
quifite  remains  vve  have  of  this  order,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  which,  for  beauty  of 
proportion  and  elegance  of  decoration,  exceeds  every  other 
fpccimen. 

Plate  XXVIII.  exhibits  a reprefentation  with  the  propor- 
tions of  this  magnificent  example,  the  proportions  being 
marked  upon  the  outline. 

Plate  I.  exhibits  iii^r.  1,2,4, different  bafes  applicable 
to  the  Ionic  orders,  fig.  i.  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  ; Jig.  2.  from  that  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Athens  ; Jig.  4. 
an  Ionic  bafe  according  to  Vignola  ; fig.  5,  elevation  of  the 
capital  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Athens.  This 
is  perhaps  the  moll  elegant  fpecimen  that  is  to  be  found  of 
tlie  Ionic  capital. 

los  ic  ylrcl'itravf,  lafe,  capital,  corniche,  entallaiure,  freeze, 
peelcfal.  Sec  the  fubflantive*. 

Ionic  Dialed,  in  Grammar,  a manner  of  fpeaking  pecu- 
liar to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

At  firft,  it  was  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Attic  ; but 
paffmg  into  Afia,  it  did  not  arrive  at  that  delicacy  and  per- 
fection to  which  the  Athenians  attained  ; inllead  of  that 
it  rather  degenerated  in  Afia  Minor  ; being  corrupted  bj  the 
admiffion  ot  foreign  idioms. 

In  this  dialedl  it  was  that  Herodotus,  Plippocrates,  and 
Galen  wrote.  See  Dialect. 

Ionic  SM  was  the  lirll  of  tlie  ancient  feCls  of  philofopliers, 
and  » as  called  the  Ionic  fchool. 

The  founder  of  this  feet  was  Thales,  (fee  his  article,) 
vho,  being  a native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  otcalioned  his 
fol  j’.vcrs  to  airmiie  the  appellc.tion  of  Ionic. 

It  w.ts  the  diilingiiilhiug  tenet  of  this  feel,  that  water 
vas  tlie  principle  of  all  natural  things. 

'i'his  is  wl'.at  Pindar  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  Ills 
trll  Olympic  OJc. 

But  I’halcs  could  not  mean  to  affeft,  that  water  is  the 
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efficient  caufe  of  the  formation  of  bodies;  but  merely,  tl.jrt 
this  is  the  element  from  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  by  “ water,’’  he  meant  to  exprefs  the 
fame  idea,  which  the  Cofmogoiiifts  expreffed  by  the  word 
chaos,  the  notion  annexed  to  which  w’as  that  of  a turbid 
and  muddy  mafs,  from  which  all  things  were  produced, 
(See  Chaos.)  It  has  been  much  debated,  whether  Thales, 
belides  the  paffive  principle  in  nature,  wliich  he  called  water, 
admitted  an  intelligent,  efficient  caufe.  Thofc  who  have 
maintained  the  affirmative  lay  great  llrcfs  upon  fundry  apho- 
rifms  concerning  God,  which  are  aferibed  by  ilie  ancients  to 
this  philofopher,  particularly  the  following  ; that  God  is 
the  moll  ancient  being,  who  has  neither  beginning  nor  end 
that  all  things  are  full  of  God  ; and  that  the  world  is  the 
beautiful  work  of  God.  They  alfo  allege  the  teflimony 
of  Cicero,  who  fays,  (De  Nat.  Dcor.  1 i.  c.  jo.;  that 
Thales  taught,  that  water  is  the  full  principle  of  all  things, 
and  that  God  is  that  mind  which  formed  all  things  out  of 
water.  Thofc  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  urge  that 
the  ancients,  and  even  Cicero  himfelf,  though  not  very  con- 
fillently,  aferibe  to  Anaxagoras  the  honour  of  having  liril 
reprefented  God  as  the  intelligent  caufe  of  the  univerfc,  and 
they  add  that  the  evidence  m favour  of  ’i  liales  rells  only 
upon  traditional  tellimony,  wliich  may  be  oppofed  by  other 
authorities.  (Elem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  ii.  p.  364.  Ang  de 
Ca.  Dei.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  Eufeb.  Prep.  Evang  1 i.  c.  7 ) 
The  truth  may  probably  be  this  ; that  Thales,  though  he' 
did  not  exprefsly  maintain  an  independent  mind  as  the  effi- 
cient caufe  of  nature,  admitted  the  ancient  docflrine  con- 
cerning God,  as  the  animating  principle  or  foul  of  the 
world.  Concerning  tfie  material  world,  Thales  taught,  that 
night  exilled  before  day,  which  dodlrine  he  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Grecian  theogonies,  which  placed  Night,  or 
Chaos,  among  the  firll  divinities.  He  held  that  liars  are 
fiery  bodies ; that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body  illuminated- 
by  the  fun,  and  that  the  earth  is  a fpherical  body,  placed- 
in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe.  In  mathematics,  Thales  is 
faid  to  have  invented  feveral  fundamental  propofitions, which 
were  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  elements  of  Euclid  7 
particularly  the  folio  wing  theorems,  viz.  that  a circle  is  bi- 
fefled  by  its  diameter  ; that  the  angles  at  tlie  bafe  of  an  ifof- 
celes  triangle  are  equal ; that  the  vertical  angles  of  two  in- 
teifedling  lines  are  equal ; that,  if  two  angles  and  one  fide 
of  one  triangle  be  equal  to  two  angles  and  one  fide  of  anotlicr 
triangle,  the  remaining  angles  and  lides  are  lefpcdlivcly 
equal ; and  that  the  angle  in  a femicircle  is  a right  angle. 
Ot  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  menfuration,  and 
conlequeiitly  of  the  dodlrine  of  proportion,  his  inllniCtions 
to  the  Egyptian  priells  for  finding  the  height  of  their  pyra- 
irsids,  are  a fufficient  proof.  His  method  was  this ; at  the 
termination  ot  the  thadow  he  eredied  a ilaff  perpendicular  to- 
the  turface  of  the  earth  ; and  thus  obtained  two  right-angled, 
triangles,  which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of  ttie  height 
of  the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its  ffiadow’,  fpjm  the  ratio  of> 
Itie  height  of  the  tlatf  to  the  length  of  its  ffiadow.  (Laert.  1.  i. 

^ 24,  25.  27.  Proclqs  in  Euclid,  i.  i.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat 
1.  xxxviii.  c.  17.)  Atlronomy,  as  well  as  mathematics, 
feems  to  have  received  confidcrable  improvement  from  Thales. 
He  was  able  to  predict,  an  eclipfe,  though  probably  with  no 
great  degree  ot  accuracy  as  to  the  time  ; for  Herodotus, 
who  relates  this  fadt  (1.  1.),  only  fays,  that  he  foretold  the 
year  in  which  it  would  lu  ppen.  He  taught  the  Greeks  the 
divifion  of  the  iieavctis  into  five  zones,  and  the  loiUiiial  and. 
equinoclial  points,  and  approached  fo  near  _to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  length  of  the  folar  revolution,  thachc  cor- 
rected their  calendar,  and  made  their  year  to  contain  365  . 
clays.  The  feeds  of  natural  feieuce,  which  had  been  town 
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by.  Thales,  the  father  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  were  ftie- 
ce(sfplly  cherifhed  in  their  growth  by  Anaximander.  He 
was  followed  in  the  Ionic  fchool  by  Anaximenes,  Anaxa- 
goras, Diogenes  Apollionetes,  and  Archelaus  of  Miletus,  who 
may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  preceptor  in  the  original  Ionic 
fchool.  See  the  feveral  biographical  articles.  Socrates  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  have  been  the  difciple  of  Archelaus. 
He  was  himfelf  the  founder  of  a fchool ; for  an  account  of 
which  fee  Socrates  and  Socratic  fchool.  The  inferior 
feels  in  the  Ionic  fuccefiion  were  tne  Cyrenaic,  the  Megaric, 
and  the  EUac  or  Eretriac.  Thofe  of  higher  celebrity  were 
the  Academic  and  the  Cynic,  from  which  latter  arofe  the  Pe- 
ripatetic and  the  Stoic,  which  was  the  laft  branch  of  the  Ionic 
fchool.  See  each  of  thefe  articles. 

The  Ionic  philofophy,  notwithftanding  the  celebrity  of  its 
firft  profeflbrs,  foon  failed  in  the  Grecian  fchools,  and  never 
afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  reputation  and  authority. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fufpicion  of  impiety  under  which  it 
lay  in  Athens,  to  the  early  growth  of  new  branches  from  the 
Socratic  ftock,  and  to  the  rife  and  fpread  of  the  Eleatic  and 
Epicurean  philofophy.  In  later  times,  the  univerfal  preva- 
lence of  the  Platonic  and  Ariftotelian  fyftems  precluded 
every  idea  of  reviving  the  phyfiology  of  the  Ionic  fchool, 
till,  in  the  17th  century,  an  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pofe  by  Berigard,  but  in  a manner  fo  circumfpeft  and  co- 
vert, that  this  philofopher  was  commonly  ranked  among  the 
followers  of  Ariftotle,  and  even  fuppofed  to  be  deeply 
tinftured  with  the  impiety  of  his  fyftem,  Claud  Berigard 
was  born  at  Mo'lena  in  Spain  in  the  year  1592,  and  ftudied 
firft  at  Aix,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Pifa,  where, 
fry  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Tufeany,  he  was  appointed 

firofelTor  of  mathematics  and  botany.  His  fame,  which 
pread  through  Italy,  induced  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the 
year  1 640,  to  appoint  him,  with  a liberal  ftipend,  profeflbr 
of  philofophy  in  Padua.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1668.  In  the  year  1632,  he  publiflied,  under  a fictitious 
name,  a work  entitled  “ Dubitationes  in  Dialogos  Galilxi 
de  Terrae  Immebilitate-;”  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
“Circuli  Pifani,”  in  which  he  relates  the  difputations 
which  were  held  at  Pifa,  on  the  phyfical  writings 
of  Ariftotle,  and  gives  his  own  fentiments  upon  them. 
Berigard,  having  perceived  the  folly  of  that  implicit 
obedience  which  had  been  long  paid  to  the  authority  of 
the  ftagyrite,  became  a determined  opponent  of  his  phi- 
lofophy, not  openly,  which  would  have  been  hazardous,  but 
in  the  indireft  and  concealed  method  of  dialogue.  Adopting 
the  Ionic  fyftem,  he  framed  a difputation  between  the 
Ariftotelians  and  Ionics,  in  which  he  made  Ariftaeus  refute 
the  reafoning  of  Charileus,  and  fupport  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Ionic  fchool,  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  as  well  as  by 
many  ingenious  arguments.  However  he  faw,  and  confeffed, 
that  both  the  Peripatetic  and  Ionic  fyftems  w^ere  materially 
defedtive,  and  in  many  particulars  erroneous ; and  therefore 
much  inclined  to  philofophical  fcepticifm.  Neverthelefs  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  followers  of  Thales  ap- 
proached nearer  to  truth  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  whofe  tenets,  in  feveral  particulars,  he 
clearly  expofed.  Among  the  dodlrines  of  the  ftagyrite, 
thofe  which  he  chiefly  reprobated  were  the  following,  viz. 
<hat  the  world  is  eternal ; that  the  refidence  of  the  firft 
mover  is  confined  to  the  outer  fphere  of  the  univerfe ; that 
neither  the  world,  nor  any  being,  can  properly  be  faid  to 
have  been  created ; and  that  there  is  one  foul  common  to  the 
w'hole  human  fpeciea.  In  oppofirion  to  thefe  opinions, 
which  Berigard  rejedted  as  capital  errors,  from  which  many 
others  mull  arife,  he  maintained  the  Ionic  dodlrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  primary  particles  of  matter;  of  a forming 
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and  prefiding  mind,  by  whofe  agency  thefe  particle*  were 
collefted  into  diftindl  bodies ; and  of  the  combination  and 
difperfion  of  thefe  as  conftituting  the  formation  and  di/Tolu- 
tion  of  all  things.  In  Ihort,  Berigard  feems  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  revival  of  the  Atomic  fyftem  of  Epicurus, 
which  was,  foon  after  this  time,  reftored  and  defended  by 
Gaflendi.  Brucker's  Hift-  of  Philof.  by  Enfield.  Bayle. 

Ionic  Tranfmigration  w'as  heretofore  a celebrated  epocha, 
which  took  its  rife  from  the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  colonies ; 
who,  upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  put  themfelves  under  the 
command  of  his  fon  Neleus,  and  eftablilhed  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia  in  Afia. 

Thofe  colonies,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  were  eftablilhed 
fifty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae ; and,  according 
to  Marlham,  feventy-feven  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 
See  Ionia. 

Ionic,  or  Ionian  Mode,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Muftc. 
The  Ionian  mode,  reckoning  from  the  gyave  to  the  acute, 
was  the  fecond  of  the  five  middle  modes  in  the  Grecian 
fyftem.  This  mode  was  alfo  called  Jajlian,  and  Euclid  ftill 
terms  it  the^raa>;  Phrygian  mode.  See  Mode. 

lONIS,  in  Surgery,  a caibuncle  of  a violet  colour. 

JONKAKONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Yani,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Gambia.  N. 

W.  long.  13°  50'. 

JONKIOPING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  beautifully  fituated  between  two  fmall  lakes,  at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Wetter  lake  ; it  is  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  the  feat  of  the  parliament  or  fuperior 
court  of  juftice  for  the  kingdom  of  Gothland.  The  town  is 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants ; 
the  houfes  are  moftly  of  wood,  covered  with  turf.  Thi* 
town  contains  two  fauxbourgs,  three  churches,  an  arfenal, 
and  a manufafture  of  arms;  136  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm. 
N.  lat.  cy’  45'.  E.  long.  13"  J9'. 

.JONKS,  orJoNQUES,  in  Ship  Building,  \cKeth  com* 
mon  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats, 
but  differing  in  form  of  building,  according  to  the  variou* 
methods  of  the  nations  in  thofe  parts.  See  Junk. 

JONOOL,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Timor.  S.  lat.  8’  59'.  E.  long.  12^’  13'. 

JONQUETIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  after  Deni* 
Jonquet,  who,  in  the  year  1 665,  publiflied  the  Hortus  Regiut 
Parifinus,  in  folio.  This  catalogue  contains  about  4000 
plants,  of  which  indeed  the  greater  part  are  only  varieties  ; 
but  amongft  them  arc  many  Canadian  and  Alpine  plant*.— 
Schreb.  308.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  750.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l. 
V.  2.  (Tapirira;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.470. — Tapiria,  Jufl*. 
372.)  Clafs  and  ox^tx,  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Terebintaceg,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five,  roundifli,  deciduous 
leaves.  Cor,  Petals  five,  roundifli,  concave,  fpreading, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  fliorter  than 
the  corolla,  affixed  to  a gland ; anthers  roundifli.  Pijl. 
Germen  five.fided,  furromided  by  a glandule  ; ftyles  none  ; 
ftigmas  five.  Perk,  Capfule  fomewhat  globular,  roundifli, 
five-fruited,  of  one  cell  and  five  valves.  Seeds  five,  ovate, 
arillated,  each  affixed  to  the  valves, 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Capfule  fub- 
globular,  of  one  cell,  five  valves,  and  five  arillated  feeds. 

I.  3.  paniculata.  Willd.  (J.  guianenfis ; Mart. —Tapirira 
guianenhs  ; Aubl.  Guian,  t.  188. )— A native  of  woods  in 
Guiana,  where  it  flowers  in  November,  and  brings  forth 
fruit  in  April.  It  is  there  called  Tapiriri. — This  tree  rife* 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  has  a fmootli  ruflet  bark,  and  a 
white  uncompaft  <wood.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nate ; confining  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  fmootb,  tliin, 

entire. 
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entire,  oval,  pointed  leaflets.  Floiuers  fmall,  numerous, 
wlute,  axillary,  and  terminating  in  large,  wide,  fcattered 
panicles. 

JONQUIL.  See  Naucissu.s. 

JONSAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a dillridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente ; nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pons.  The  place  contains 
2JOQ,  and  the  canton  11,941  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
iSji  kiliometres,  in  20  communes. 

JONSBERG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  F.aft,  Gothland, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Nordkioping. 

JONSON,  or  JoiiNsox,  BioN'j.AMiN,  in  Biography,  an 
Englifli  poet,  was  born,  in  157.^,  at  Weflminller,  about  a 
month  after  his  father’s  death.  He  was  educated  at  Weft- 
minfler  fchool  under  the  learned  Camden,  and  had  made 
great  progrefs  in  his  lludies,  when  his  mother,  who  had  mar- 
ried a bricklayer  for  a fecond  hulband,  took  him  from 
fchool  to  work  under  his  father-in-law.  From  this  employ, 
ment  he  efcaped,  cnlilled  for  a common  foldier,  and  ferved 
in  the  army,  contending  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Nether- 
lands. On  his  return  from  a fervice  in  which  he  had  gained 
much  reputation,  he  entered  himfclf  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge ; but  the  ftatc  of  his  finances  obliged  him  foon 
to  quit  this  refidence.  He  next  attempted  the  profeflion  of 
an  actor  on  the  Itage,  but  his  talents  were  but  ill  adapted 
to  this  bufmefs ; and  from  the  life  of  an  acdor  he  undertook 
the  more  arduous  talk  of  dramatic  writing.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  immortal  Shakfpeare.  The  lull  piece 
which  Jonlon  printed  was  “ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,” 
acted  in  his  fuccefs  in  this  eflbrt  led  him  to  furnilh  ' 

a play  yearly,  till  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  compofition 
of  the  mafques,  &c.  with  wliich  the  acCclTiy!!  of  king 
James  was  celebrated.  In  1609,  he  produced  his  “ Epi- 
cene, or  Silent  Woman,”  which  is  accounted  the  molt  per- 
fedt  of  his  comedies  ; and  in  the  following  year  “ "The 
Alchemi‘1”  was  performed  with  great  applaufe.  So  induf- 
trious  had  his  Mufe  been,  that  in  i6l6  he  publiflied  a folio 
volunV?  of  his  works,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  received  a 
grant  from  the  king  of  the  falary  of  poet-laureat  for  life  ; 
the  office  being  at  that  time  occupied  by  another,  but  to 
the  duties  of  which  Jonfon  fuecceded  in  1619.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  court  and  llagc,  but,  in  1629,  one  of 
his  comedies  was  hilfed  off  the  ftage.  From  this  time  he 
fell  into  ncceffitous  circumftances,  owing  as  well  to  the 
negligence  of  his  difpofition,  as  to  his  fondriefs  for  con- 
vivial focicty.  It  has  been  alferted,  that  king  Charles  I. 
hearing  of  his  dillrefs,  fent  him  ten  pounds,  a prefent  very 
unfuitable  to  the  means  of  a great  monarch,  and  which  the 
poet  received  with  an  ill  grace  : the  fadf  has,  however, 
been  doubted,  becaufe  in  Jonfon’s  works  is  to  be  found  an 
epigram,  “ "^Po  king  Charles  for  an  hundred  pounds  he  fent 
me  in  my  licknefs,  1629.”  • From  this  period  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  body  feemed  to  droop  together,  and  his 
later  productions  arc  but  mendicant  poems  addrefled  to 
different  patrons.  FIc  died  in  1637,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
three.  He  was  interred  in  Wcflminller  Abbey,  and  the 
infeription  “ O rare  Ben  .lonfoii”  was  placed  over  his  grave. 
Tliis  ihort  fenience  (hews  in  what  ellimation  his  talents  had 
been  held.  He  had  indeed  been  regarded  as  at  the  head  of 
Englilh  poetry,  and  was  addreffed  by  the  wits  with  tiu; 
reverential  title  of  “ Father  Ben.”  The  bud  that  now 
marks  his  place  in  Weftminfler  Abbev,  was  put  up  by  the 
fccond  earl  of  Oxford.  The  fame  of  Jonfon  is  principally 
founded  up  HI  his  comedies,  which  were  for  a long  time 
reckoned  the  moll  perfect  in  the  F.nglilli  language  : but 
they  have  gradually  difappeared  from  tiie  ftage.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  tliat  his  excellence  was  comprifed  within 
VoL.'XIX. 
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narrow  limits,  and  chteffy  confided  in  the  prefervatioii  of 
the  unities  and  the  llcilful  management  of  the  plot,  but  he 
was  defe£live  in  almoft  every  thing  which  makes  comedy 
pleafant.  “ As  a general  poet,  Jonfon  is  for  the  moll  part 
harlh,  frigid,  and  tedious,  perpetually  in  purfuit  of  fome 
uncommon  thought,  which  he  wants  talle  and  genius  to 
render  llriking  and  agreeable.”  Biog.  Brit. 

JONTHLASPI,  \n  Botany.  See  Clapkola. 

JONTHOS,  I'ov&o;,  in  Medicine,  fignilies  fmall  inflamed 
tumours,  or  pimples,  which  occur  in  the  face.  It  wa.s 
tranllated  varus  by  the  I.atins,  which  term  they  alfo  ap- 
plied to  the  acne  of  the  Greeks.  The  ionthi,  or  vari, 
according  to  Saiivages,  “ are  thofe  fmall,  red,  hard,  and 
obllinate  tumours,  which  fcarcely  ever  fuppurate,  do  not 
itch,  are  not  painful,  and  only  appear  in  tlie  face.”  He 
conliders  them  as  of  the  fame  natui-e  with  the  Gutta  rofea. 

JOOD-BOOD  ANG,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  the  illand  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  1“  20'.  E.  lone-. 

o I a 
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JOODPOUR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  being  one  of  the 
three  great  principalities  into  which  Rajpootana  is  divided. 
It  was  alfo  named  Marwar.  In  Aebar’s  divifion  of  the 
empire,  thefe  principalities  were  claffed  as  belonging  to  the 
foubah  of  Agimere,  which  is  fometimes  called  Marwar. 
This  principality  lies  to  the  N.  W.,  bordering  angularly  on 
the  other  two,  viz.  Oudipour  and  Jyenagur.  The  revenues 
are  Hated  to  have  been,  in  1759,  40  lacks  of  rupees.  This, 
as  well  as  Oudipour,  is  very  mountainous,  with  a fandy  foil 
in  the  vallies.  ( See  Ra jpoot.vn.a..  ) — Alfo,  a town  in  the 
above  circar,  in  the  country  of  Agimere  ; 85  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Agimere.  N.  lat.  26'’  7'.  E.  long.  73“  48'. 

JOOGDANPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 16  miles  N.W. 
of  iCiftenagur. 

JOOGUYA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 70  miles  S.  E.  of 
Dacca. 

JOOKY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Bogli- 
pour. 

JOOSTLAND,  St.,  a fmall  illand  of  Holland,  fepa- 
rated  from  tlie  illand  of  Walcheren,  by  a narrow  channel, 
and  containing  one  village. 

JOOTSI-SIMA,  or  J.AOTSi.MA,  two  fmall  idands  of 
Japan,  near  the  N.  eoall  of  Niphon.  N.  lat.  37°  56'.  E. 
long.  137'’ ^o'. 

IOP2EAN,  among  the  ancients,  an  exclamation  ufed  on 
account  of  a viftory,  or  fome  profperous  event.  Hoffman 
thinks  that  lo  Paan  is  a contradlion  of  the  Hebrew  Jao, 
from  Jehovah,  and  refpexit ; and  was  the  fame  with 

Jthovah  Penoch,  i.  e.  Dominus  refpiciat  in  nos.  Something 
like  this  exclamation  Hill  remains  among  the  Symeroncs,  a 
people  of  the  Well  Indies,  who,  on  any  joyful  occafion, 
frequently  cry  out  To  Peho. 

JOPPA,  in  Aucient  Geography,  a tOAvn  of  Phoenicia,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Saron,  on  a 
high  hill,  which  commanded  a full  profpeft  of  the  fea  on 
one  lide,  and  of  a fertile  country  on  the  other.  It  had  the 
town  of  Jamnia  on  the  S. Ca;farea  Palellina  on  the  N.  ; and 
Rama,  or  Ramula,  on  the  E. ; and  it  is  often  mentioned  botli 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
dans  aferibe  to  it  a very  high  antiquity  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  it  exifted  5C0  years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  lince 
Jolhna  marks  the  limits  of  t.'ie  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  vicinity 
of  Japho,  the  Phocflician  name  of  this  town.  Joppa,  which 
had  a good  port,  and  the  only  one  that  the  Jews  had  on 
the  Mediterranean,  belonged  fucceffively  to  the  Clialdeans, 
Perfians,  the  Lagidae  of  Egypt,  and  the  Seleucidae  of 
Syria;  and  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  thefe  lall  163 
years  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  provoked  the 
3 0 indignatioa 
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indignation  of  Judas  Macchabaeus,  by  a violation  of  their 
treaties,  and  by  precipitating  200  Jews  into  the  fea,  which 
induced  him  to  fall  upon  them  by  ftirprife  in  the  night  and 
to  burn  all  their  vcflels.  Joppa  underwent  various  revo- 
lutions until  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Syria,  about  64  years 
before  our  era.  Tliis  general  rellridled  Judea  within  its 
ancient  hounds,  and  oblieed  Hyrcanus  to  evacuate  the 
towns  of  Phcsnicia ; but  Auguftus  gave  this  town  to  Ple- 
-rod.  In  confequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  Gallus- 
Cellius,  governor  of  Syria,  took  it  and  fet  it  on  fire,  A.D. 
66.  The  Jews  made  feveral  efforts  to  re-e(labli(h  it ; but 
Vefpafian,  in  the  year  67,  difpatched  a body  of  troops 
from  CEfarea,  who  took  it  without  difficulty.  The  Jews 
belcok  themfeb’es  for  refuge  to  the  fea  ; but  being  befet 
by  a violent  tempell,  more  than  4000  of  them  perifhed. 
The  Romans  again  deilroyed  it.  (Jofephus  de  Bell.  Jud.) 
The  town  was  fo  entirely  ruined  during  the  holy  w'ar,  that 
it  liad  fcarcely  any  buildings  left  ftanding  but  the  old  callle, 
fituated  on  an  eminence  above  it,  and  another  near  the  fea- 
-fide.  The  town  w'as  afterwards  rebuilt  towards  the  fea 
with  good  llore-houfes  ; and  is  now  called  or  7'afd, 

•which  fee. 

Joppa,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  America,  in  Har- 
ford county,  Maryland ; 20  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Baltimore. 

JORBORG,  a town  of  Samogitia,  on  the  Niemen  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Rofienne. 

JORDAENS,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hif- 
tory  and  portraits,  poffefled  of  very  fuperior  abilities  in  his 
art,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  iJ94-  He  firft  ftudied  with 
Adan  Van  Oort,  whofe  daughter  he  married  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life ; but  it  was  to  Rubens  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  principal  part  of  his  knowledge  ; though  it  is  du- 
bious whether  he  ever  was  admitted  into  the  fchool  of  that 
mailer.  Certain  dt  is,  however,  that  he  more  forcibly  car- 
iried  into  effeilt  his  principles  than  any  of  his  difciples,  ex- 
cept Vandyke. 

It  is  faid  by  Sandrart,  that  Rubens  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
if  fo  great  a man  were  capable  of  that  mean  paffion,  certainly 
the  talents  of  Jordaens  might  ■well  excite  it.  He  painted 
with  almoft  incredible  force  and  brilliancy.  Neither  Rubens 
nor  Tintoretto,  in  that  refpedl,  excel  him  ; his  compofitions 
are  full  of  buftle,  and  defigned  with  great  truth,  even 
grandeur  of  form.  His  defetl  (and  it  mull  be  allowed 
that  it  is  a great  one,  in  an  art  whofe  principal  end  is  to 
.adorn,  to  improve,  to  pieafe  mankind)  is  groffnefs  of  fub- 
jedl  and  of  form ; not  indecent,  but  vulgar,  low  common 
life. 

His  po'A’er  to  give  rotundity  and  relief  to  his  figures,  is 
amazing  ; and  his  execution  is  of  the  moll  mafterly  kind. 

The  French  have  pofleffed  themfclves  of  many  of  his 
principal  works ; two  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  Flemifli  celebration  of  Twelfth 
night,  known  by  the  appellation  of  “ Le  Roi  boit,”  and 
•Chrill  driving  die  money  ^changers  from  the  temple. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  execution, 
and  appears  to  have  lludied  his  figures  andeffedls  by  candle 
light,  or  in  bright  fun-fliine.  Having  obtained  great  re- 
nown and  fuccefs,  he  died. in  1678. 

JORDAN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  chief  river  of  Pa- 
Jefline,  which  had  its  fource  in  the  lake  of  Phiala,  about  JO 
miles  N.  of  that  of  Samaclion  ; which  origin  of  the  river 
was  afeertained  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  who  made  the  ex- 
perimerrt  of  throwing  fome  draw  or  chaff  into  the  lake, 
■which  came  out  at  the  Panion,  or  Paneas,  where  the  river 
emerges  out  of  the  earth,  after  having  run  about  120  fur- 
longs under  ground.  This  lake  Phiala,  a name  commonly 
given  to  all  other  refervoirs  of  that  kind,  is  fituated  in  a moil 
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delightful  country,  fo  well  adapted  for  commerce,  that  marts 
and  fairs  are  held  in  the  adjacent  places  through  the  fummi-r 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  has  been  varioufly  affigned.  Jordan,  in  Hebrew  Jar- 
den,  is  derived  from  jerad,  defeendit,  or  jnrden,  defeenfus, 
from  its  rapid  defeent  through  that  country.  This  origin 
is  more  probable  than  feveral  otliers  which  have  been  given 
by  different  wnters.  Some  fay  that  it  is  formed  of  the 
oriental  lor,  a dream,  and  Dan,  a town,  near  which  it 
had  its  fource.  Hardouin  fays  that  this  name  lignifies  the 
“ river  of  deliglit,''  or  the  “ delightful  river.”  Otliers 
fay',  that  dan  or  dun  fignifies  depth,  w4iei.ee  it  was  named 
the  “ deep  river,”  to  didingiilfli  it  from  others  in  Paledinc, 
all  which  were  comparativLly  brocks  or  rivulets.  The 
Arabs  call  it  Arden  or  Harden,  or  Ordounon  ; the  Per- 
fians,  Aerdun  ; and  tlie  Nubian  geographer  Edrifi  gives  it 
the  name  of  Zacchar,  which,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  fwelling  or 
overflowing.  Jordan  is  fo  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with 
others,  that  it  is  fometimes  dyled,  by  way  of  emphafis, 

“ the  river.”  Tlie  courfe  of  tlie  Jordan  is  moftly  fouth- 
ward,  bending  a few  degrees  towards  the  well.  After  a 
run  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  it  pafies  quite  through 
the  Samachonite  lake,  whence,  after  a courfe  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  more,  exclufivE  cf  its  windings, 
it  enters  into  the  fea  of  Tiberias  orrthe  N.  fide,  and  comes 
out  again  on  the  S.  fide,  at  a fmall  didance  from  a city  of 
that  name.  Tl(-.mce  it  proceeds  llill  fouth-wcflward  through 
a plain  and  defert  of  about  60  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Alphaltite  lake.  Its  courfe  is  very''  rapid,  though  its  bed 
is  deep.  Pococke  compares  its  breadth  to  that  of  the 
Thames  at  \\'indfor.  Shaw  gives  it  only  40  yards,  whilll 
he  nates  its  depth,  even  at  its  brink,  to  be  three  yards.  Its 
banks  are  occallonally  beautiful,  and  in  fome  places  covered 
with  high  and  thick  reeds,  canes,  and  trees,  fuch  as  willows 
and  tamarifics,  which  ad'ord  a convenient  lodgment  for  lions 
and  other  wild  beads.  This  river,  it  is  faid,  conflantly 
overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time  of  tlie  early  harved,  ur 
fooii  after  Eafler  ; and  in  this  rcfpecl  differed  from  other 
rivers,  which  commonly  fvvell  mod  during  the  winter.  This 
inundatimi  has  been  aferibed  to  its  fubterraneous  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile.  But  it  is  more  probably  owing  to 
the  melting  of  the  fnows  about  that  time,  and  the  early  rain  f 
which  falls  in  great  abundance.  Modern  travellers  inform 
us,  that  it  is  no  longer  fubjedl  t>.  thefe  overflowings ; becaufe, 
as  they  conceive,  it  has,  by  tlie  rapidity  of  its  current,  worn 
its  channel  deeper  than  formerly,  or,  perhaps,  diverted  fome 
of  its  waters  another  W'ay.  Its  water  is  C',  mmonly  very 
turbid,  oecafioned  by  its  rapidity  ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  very 
wholcfotuc  and  incorruptible  : and  fuperflition  has  even  iii- 
vclledit  with  the  property  of  wafhing  away  the  fins  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Pococke,  who  mentions  this  circumdance,  add.';, 
that  not  only  men,  but  women,  are  ambitious  of  deriving 
benefit  from  thefe  falutiferous  waters,  by  bathing  and  fwim- 
ming  in  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  Latin 
prieits  eredi  altars  along  its  banks,  where  they  fay  niafs  to 
the  devout  pilgrims.  We  lhall  only  add,  that  the  plain  on 
both  fides  of  tliis  river,  from  the  fea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Af- 
phaltite  or  Dead  fea,  is  very  dry,  fultry,  and  iiifalubrions 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  every  where  barren,  except 
in  that  part  which  lies  near  the  river,  and  is  watered  by  it. 
Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  ii. 

JORDEN,  Euwaud,  M.  D.  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
the  year  1569,  at  High  Halden,  in  Kent,  and  probably 
educated  at  Hart-hall,  Uxford.  After  completing  his  iludies 
in  his  own  country,  he  travelled  abroad,  vililing  feveral  jo- 
reiijn  univerfitics,  and  takintr  his  dc<rree  of  dodtor  in  that  of 
Padua<  On  his  return,  he  practifed  for  a time  in  London, 

u liere 
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Tvfiere  he  became  a member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  was  in  great  reputation  for  learning  and  abilities.  He 
gave  an  inftance  of  his  good  fenfe  in  detefting  the  impofture 
of  one  Ann  Gunter,  who  was  aifed'ted  with  ilrange  and  lin- 
gular fymptoms,  which  were  imputed  to  witchcraft.  Dr. 
.forden  removed,  after  fome  time,  from  London  to  Bath, 
where  he  fpeiit  all  tlie  latter-  part  of  his  life,  univerfally 
reljjccted  as  welt  in  his  private  charadter  as  in  his  medical 
capacity.  The  ftiidious  and  fedentary  life  which  he  led, 
the  diforders- to  which  he  was  conllitutionally 
fubjedf,  the  gout  and  Hone,  he  died  in  his  fixty-thii'd  year, 
on  January  ytli,  i6_^2.  He  was  author  of  two  publications  : 
“ A brief  Dilcourfc  of  a Difcafe  called  the  SiifFocation  of 
the  Mother,  ^cc..”  I.a)nd.  i60;5  ; and  2.  “ A Difeourfe  of 
Natural  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters;”  Lond.  4to. 

This  foon  went  through  a fecond  edition,  and  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  i6G(),  in  8vo.,  by  Dr.  Guidott,  and  again  in 
It  is  a work  of  confidcrablc  leaniing  and  ingenuity, 
written  in  a clear  flyle  and  judicious  method,  Aikin’s 
Biog,  Mem.  of  Med. 

JO  RE,  iti  Geography,  the  highell  mountain  in  the  Che- 
rokee country,  through  which  the  TenelTee  river  forces  its 
waters. 

JORGA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Georgia,  in  the  province  of 
Kaket  ; 85  miles  S.E.of  Tefiis. 

JORGE  Guego,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil. 
JouGE,  5/.,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  St. 
Salvador,  and  chief  place  of  the  capitaincy  of  Illicos,  fituated 
on  land  projecting  into  the  Atlantic.  S.  lat.  14°  4J'.  W. 
long  22  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  Bravo j 
20  miles  E.  of  Sumas. 

JouoE  de  Olancho,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Honduras;  100  miles  E.  of  Valladolid.  N.  lat.  14^ 
35’.  W.  long.  86  36'. 

JORGEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ber- 
gen ; 33  miles  S.W.  of  Romfdal. 

JoKGEN,  St,,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 14 

miles  S S.E.  of  Gratz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 1 2 miles 
S.E.  of  Ips.  — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen;  8 
miles  N.N  E.  of  Bremen. 

JORGEN  AW,  a town  of  PrufTia,  in  the  circle  of  Na- 
tangen  ; 22  miles  S.S.E.  of  Koniglberg. 

JORGENBURG,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 14  miles  S S.W. 
«f  Steyr. 

JORGENTAL,  a town  of  Pniflla,  in  the  psovince  of 
Oberland  ; 6 mi'es  S.W.  of  Leiblladt. 

JORGENTHAL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
L'’itmeritz  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Kamnitz. 

JORJAN,  or  Couc.VN,  a town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of 
a dillridt,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  wefiern  part  of 
Chorafaii,  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  fituated  on  the 
Abifeoun.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  and 
named  Syringes  ; 300  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan.  N.  lat.  36^ 
54'  E long  54  54'. 

JORKO\\%  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 
13  miles  N.  of  Saatz.  N.  lat.  50°  28'.  E.  long.  13’  26'. 

JOROPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 38  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ca'cntla. 

JORQUERA,  a town  of  Spain,  i.i  New  Callile,  on 
the  X ic.ir  ; 38  miles  S.S  E.  of  Alarcon. 

JORR.ACH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Pledf- 
j.is ; [88  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mecca. 

JORSA,  one  of  the  f.maller  wefiern  iilands  of  Scotland, 
b'‘tween  Scaiba  and  Kerrera. 

JOR  riN,  John’,  in  Biography,  born  in  London  in  1698, 
was  fon  of  Renatus  Jortin,  a native  of  Bretagne,  in  France, 
hIw  came  over  as  arefugee  on  the  repeal  of  the  edift  of  Nantes, 
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and  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-- 
chamber  to  king  William  HI.  in  1691.  He  was  afterwards 
fecrelary  to  admiral  Rufiel,  earl  of  Orford,  and  fir  Cloudef- 
ley  Shovel,  and  perilhed  with  the  latter  when  his  fiiiji  rtruck 
on  the  racks  of  Scilly.  This  was  in  OClober  when 

his  fon  John,  only  nine  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  the  Chartcr- 
houfe  as  a day-fcholar,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
exaft  and  elegant  claflical  tafie.  In  1715  admitted 

pcnlioner  of  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  and  fo  diftinguifiied 
himfelf  by'  his  talents  and  application,  that,  while  he  was 
under-graduate,  he  was  engaged,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Thirlby,  to  tranfiate  fome  of  Euftathius’s  notes  on 
Homer  for  Mr.  Pope.  He  performed  the  work  to  the 
fatisfadlion  of  the  poet,  who,  however,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  perfonal  enquiry  after  a young  ftudent 
at  college.  I was,”  fays  Mr.  Jortin,  “ in  fome  hopes, 
in  thofe  days  (for  1 was  young),  that  Mr.  Pope  would  make 
enquiry  about  his  coadjutor,  and  take  fome  civil  notice  of 
him.  But  he  did  not,  and  I had  no  notion  of  obtruding 
myfelf  upon  him — I never  faw  bis  face.”  Mr.  Jortin  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  January 
1718-19,  and  was  elefted  fellow  of  Jefus  college  in  Odiober, 
1721,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  In  this  latter  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
moderators  at  the  difputations,  and  appeared  likewife  as  a 
writer,  by  the  publication  of  his  “ Lufus  Poetici,"  a collec- 
tion of  Latin  poems,  which  have  been  ranked  among  the 
moll  elegant  and  truly  claffical  compofifions  of  the  kind 
produced  by  a modern  fcholar.  They  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  retain  their  original  reputation.  He  was 
admitted  to  priefi’s  orders  in  1724,  and  in  1727  '^^s  pre- 
fentedby  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Svvavefey,  near  Cam- 
bridge. In  1730-1,  he  refigned  his  vicarage,  and  fettled  iu 
London,  where  he  ferved  a chapel  belonging  to  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  in  New-llreet,  Bloomfbury,  about  fixteeii  years. 
His  firll  publication,  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  con- 
fided of  four  fermons  on  the  truth  of  Chrillianity,  which 
have  fince  been  incorporated  in  fome  of  his  fubfequent  pub- 
lications. In  the  years  1731  and  1732,  Mr.  Jortin,  in  con- 
junftion  with  bifiiop  Pearfe,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Upton,  Dr. 
Thirlby,  and  others,  publifiied,  in  a feries  of  twenty-four 
fix-penny  numbers,  “ Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  upon 
Authors,  ancient  and  modern,”  which  were  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  learned  of  his  own  country,  and  which  were 
tranflated  into  the  Latin  language  at  Amlterdam.  He  next 
publifiied  “ Remarks  on  Spenfer’s  Poems,”  to  which  were 
fubjoined  “ Remarks  on  Milton he  publifiied  likewife  “ Re- 
marks on  Seneca.”  In  1747  he  was  appointed  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Pearfe,  then  rector  of  St.  Martin  in  iheFicdds,  to  beafter- 
noon  preacher  at  a chapel  in  Oxendon-ftreet.  In  1749,  Mr. 
Jortin,  at  the  recommendation  of  archbifiiop  Herring  and. 
bifhop  Sherlock,  was  appointed  preacher  of  Boyle’s  lec-- 
ture.  The  fubftance  of  the  difcourfes  which  he  delivered 
on  tliis  occafion,  was  afterwards  inferted  in  his  “ Remarks 
upon  Ecclcfiaftical  Hifiory.”  Of  this  vvoi'k,  the  firfi  vo- 
lume was  publifiied  in  1731,  and  the  fecond  and  third  in  the 
years  1752  and  1734,  tlie  ether  volumes  were  given  to  the 
world  after  the  author’s  death.  In  1751,  he  had  been  pre- 
fented  by  archbifiiop  Herring  with  the  redlory  of  St.  Dun- 
Ilan  in  the  Eafl ; and  in  the  year  lyyy.he  was  prefented  by 
the  fame  prelate  with  a Lambeth  degree  of  D.  D.  The 
principal  work  of  Dr.  Jortin  was  his  “ Life  of  Erafmus,” 
of  which  the  firll  part  was  publifiied  in  1738,  in  one  volume 
4to  ; the  fecond  volume,  printed  in  1760,  confifted  only  of 
obfervations  on  the  writings  of  Erafmus.  The  groimd- 
work  of  this  piece  of  biography,  is  one  drawn  up  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Clerc,  and  pubh.fiied  iu  his  Bibliotheque 
3 C 2 ChoifieJ* 
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Cholfie.”  “ The  life  of  Erafmus,”  fays  Dr.  Knox, 
“ abound  with  matter  interellin^  to  the  fcholar  ; but  the 
flyle  and  method  are  fucli  as  will  not  pleafe  every  reader. 
There  is  a carelefsnefs  in  it,  and  a want  of  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy.” Neverthelefs  it  extended  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country,  and  eftabliihed 
his  literary  charafter  in  the  remotell  univerfities  of  Europe. 
The  declining  years  of  Dr.  Jortin  were  cheered  by  fome 
fubftantial  proofs  of  the  elleem  which  he  had  infpired  for 
his  charader  and  abilities.  In  1762,  he  was  collated  by 
bilhop  Olbaldillon  Jto  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  prefentcd  by  the  fame 
friend  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Kenfmgton.  The  bilhop, 
as  another  proof  of  his  determined  patronage  of  our  author, 
appointed  him  archdeacon  of  London,  in  April  1764,  and 
it  is  believed  he  offered  him  the  reAory  of  St.  James,  Well- 
minfter,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Nicolls,  in  Novem- 
her  1763,  but  he  chofe  to  continue  at  Kenfmgton,  that 
being  a fituation  better  adapted  to  his  advanced  age.  Dr. 
Jortin  died  on  the  yth  of  Sept.  1770,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his 
3gc.  The  tranquil  compofure  of  his  lad  moments  was  ex- 
preffed  in  the  words  he  fpoke  to  his  nurfe,  who  urged  him 
to  take  more  nourifliment : “ No,”  faid  he,  “ I have  had 
enough  of  every  thing.”  He  left  a widow  and  two  chil- 
dren.  The  private  charafter  of  Dr.  Jortin  was  truly  elli- 
mable : he  had  a fpirit  which  railed  him  above  every  thing 
mean  and  illiberal,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  ftoop  for 
preferment.  His  manners  were  fimple,  and  in  fome  refpefts 
ruftic : he  had  true  urbanity  in  his  temper,  and  benevolence 
in  his  heart.  As  a public  defender  of  religion,  he  is  claffed 
by  bilhop  Watfon  among  thofe  great  and  eminent  names 
w'ho  have  honourably  and  fuccefsfully  laboured  to  cfta- 
blilh  the  truth  and  illuftrate  the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity. 
Dr.  Knox,  fpeaking  of  his  » Difcourfes  on  the  Chridian 
Religion,”  which  was  one  of  the  fird  fruits  of  his  theo- 
logical  purfuits,  fays  they  abound  with  found  fenfe  and 
folid  argument,  which  entitled  their  author  to  a rank 
very  near  the  celebrated  Grotius.  He  farther  adds,  « as 
a poet,  a philofopher,  and  a man,  he  fervcd  the  caufe 
of  religion,  learning,  and  morality.”  Befidcs  the  works 
already  noticed.  Dr.  Jortin  was  author  of  an  « Effay 
on  Mufical  Expreffion:”  of  “Six  Differtations  on  dif- 
feient  Subjects  ; * and  after  his  death  his  “ Sermons  and 
Cliarges,”  in  feven  volumes,  were  given  to  the  world.  His 
works  were  publifhed  a few  years  fince  in  an  uniform  manner, 
and  may  be  had  with  or  without  the  life  of  Erafmus.  Of 
thefe  orks  a full  account  will  be  found  in  the  **  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jortin,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Difney,  who  has  alio  given  the  charaider  of  the  author  as 
drawn  by  the  energetic  pen  of  Dr.  Parr.  “ Jortin,”  fays 
he,  “ whether  I look  back  to  his  verfe,  to  his  profe,  to  his 
critical,  or  to  his  theological  works,  there  are  few  authors 
to  whom  I am  fo  much  indebted  for  rational  entertainment, 
or  for  folid  indru£Iion.  Learned  he  was,  without  pedantry. 
He  was  ingenious  without  the  affedlation  of  Angularity. 
He  was  a lover  of  truth,  without  hovering  over  the  gloomy 
abyfs  of  fcepticiim,  and  a friend  to  free  inquiry,  without 
roving  into  the  dreary  and  pathlefs  wilds  of  latitiidinarianifm. 
He  had  a heart  which  never  difgraced  the  powers  of  his 
underllanding.  With  a lively  imagination,  an  elegant  tafte, 
and  a judgment  moll  mafculine,  and  moft  corre£l,  he  united 
the  artlefs  and  amiable  negligence  of  a fchool-boy.  Wit 
without  ill  nature,  and  fenfe  without  effort,  he  could  at  will 
fcatter  upon  every  fubje£l,  and  in  every  book  the  writer 
prefents  us  with  a near  and  diftinft  view  of  the  real  man.” 
JORVIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden^  in  the  govern- 
mient  of  Kuopio  ; 43  miles  S.  of  Kuopio* 
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lOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Cyclades  iflands, 
E.N.E.  of  the  ifland  Sicinos,  N.N.W.  of  Thera,  and 
S.S.W.  of  Nayos.  This  ifland  derived  its  name  from  a colony 
of  lonians,  who  were  its  firft  inhabitants.  It  is  famous  only 
for  being  the  place  of  Homer’s  death  and  burial.  It  is  faid 
that  the  town  of  Argos  was  accullomed  to  fend  every  five 
years  a deputation  to  this  ifland,  comniiflioned  to  offer  li- 
bations in  its  name  on  the  tomb  of  the  poet,  which  was 
an  objeft  of  public  veneration. 

JOSEF,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  California,  where 
the  Manila  fliip  generally  took  in  water  on  its  voyage  to 
Acapulco  ; 44  miles  S.  of  I.oreto.  N.  lat.  23' 4'.  W.  long. 
109°  48'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 125  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Havanna. — Alfo,  a tow  n of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Chiquitas. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Moxes. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coafl;  of  Patagonia.  S.  lat.  44"  30'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Sonora  ; 
35'  miles  S.  of  Pitqiiin. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on 
the  Bravo  ; 27  miles  N.W.  of  Saiita-Fe. — Alfo,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 185 
miles  E.  of  Corientes. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Los  Camarones,  near  the  coaft  of  Patagonia.  S.  lat.  44°  30'. 
— Alfo,  a town  and  fort  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucumar  ; 90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salta. — Alfo,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
province  of  Moxes  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Trinidad. 

Jo-SEF  de  Chiquitas,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  la  Nueva. 

Jo.sEF  de  Huales,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito,  on  the  Napo  ; 220  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Quito.  S.  lat.  1°  50'.  W.  long.  74°  26'. 

JOSEFGROD,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw,  fituated  on  a river  which  runs  into 
the  Bog  ; 76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

JOSEPH,  in  Scripture  Biography,  a Hebrew  patriarch, 
who  fuftained  a rank  and  charafter  that  entitle  him  to  par- 
ticular notice.  He  was  the  fon  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Rachel, 
and  born  about  the  year  1743  B.C.  As  he  was  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  on  account  of  his  perfonal  and  mental  endow- 
ments, he  became  the  objeft  of  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  his 
brethren  ; and  they  fold  him  to  fome  Khmaelites  who  were 
travelling  to  Egypt  (B.C.  1728),  feigning  a tale  that  he  had 
been  devoured  by  wild  beads.  When  the  Ifhmaelites  arrived 
in  Egypt,  thay  fold  Jofeph  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the 
royal  houlhold.  In  this  fituation  Jofeph  condudled  himfelf 
with  fuch  prudence,  indndry,  and  fidelity,  that  his  mader 
committed  all  his  affairs  to  his  management.  After  ten 
years  fervice  Potiphar’s  wife  affailed  him  with  a temptation, 
which  every  principle  of  gratitude  and  honour,  as  well  as 
of  religion,  induced  him  to  refill  ; but  the  confequence  of 
his  integrity  was  her  refentment,  and  a refolution,  as  far 
as  die  could  prevail,  to  effedl  his  ruin.  Accordingly  die 
formed  an  artful  dory,  intimating  that  Jofeph  had  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  virtue  ; and  die  contrived  to  impofe  upon 
her  hudiand  Potiphar,  and  to  procure  Jofeph’s  commitment 
to  prifon.  The  patriarch’s  conduct,  during  his  iniprifon- 
ment,  engaged  confidence,  and  he  was  entrulled  with  the 
care  of  his  fellow-prifoners.  Among  thefe  were  two  per- 
fons  of  fome  didinftion,  who  had  belonged  to  Pharaoh’s 
houdiold.  Both  of  them  had  dreams  in  the  fame  night, 
which  they  communicated  to  Jofeph,  and  which  he  under- 
took to  interpret.  One  of  them  was  to  be  redored  to  his 
office,  and  the  other  was  to  be  hanged  ; and  the  events 
correfponded  to  his  predidlions.  Upon  the  future  advance- 
ment of  one  of  thefe-  perfons,  who  was  the  chief  butleis  the' 
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other  being  the  chief  baker,  he  was  altogether  unmindful 
of  Jofeph,  and  made  no  effort,  notwithllanding  his  appli- 
cation to  him,  to  procure  for  him  his  liberty.  In  procefs 
of  time  Pharaoh  had  two  dreams,  by  which  his  mind  was 
much  impreffed,  and  which  none  of  the  wile  men  who  be- 
longed to  his  court  were  able  to  interpret.  The  chief 
butler  was  thus  reminded  of  Jofeph,  and  acknowledging 
to  the  king  his  ingratitude  for  neglecting  him,  related  the 
circumitances  pertaining  to  himielf  and  the  chief  baker. 
Upon  this  information.  Pharaoh  ordered  Jofeph  to  be 
brought  to  him.  The  king  imparted  to  him  his  dreams  ; 
and  Jofeph,  modeftly  difclaiming  all  preteniions  to  fuperior 
wifdom,  and  relying  on  that  divine  fuggcltion  with  which 
he  hoped  to  be  favoured,  interpreted  them  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion.  (B.C.  171J.)  Thefe  dreams  and  their  interpretation 
it  is  unneceffary  for  us  minutely  to  recite.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  the  king  was  then  forwarned  of  fevcu 
years  of  fertility  and  abundance,  which  were  to  be  fuc- 
cceded  by  the  fame  period  of  Iterility  and  famine  ; and  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  make  previous  provifion  accordingly. 
With  tliis  view  Jofeph,  who  was  near  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  general  fuperintendant  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  inverted  with  authority  next  to  that  of 
Pharaoh  himfelf,  who  alfo  gave  him  in  marriage  the  daughter 
«f  Potipherah,  priert  of  On.  The  courfe  of  events  was 
precilely  fuch  as  Jofeph  had  pre-fignified  by  liis  interpretation 
of  Pharaoh's  dreams  ; fo  that  granaries  were  ertablirtied 
under  his  direCfion  in  the  cities  of  Eg)'pt,  and  corn  col- 
L’fted  in  great  quantities,  and  laid  up  in  rtore,  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  for  the  fupply,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of 
neighbouring  countries  in  the  fucceeding  years  of  fcarcity. 
The  years  of  famine  began  13. C.  1708.  In  this  period  of 
general  dillrefs  Jacob  fent  10  of  his  fons,  from  Canaan  to. 
Egypt,  in  order  to  purchafe  corn.  As  this  bufinefs  was 
wholly  committed  to  the  management  of  Jofeph,  they  were 
referred  to  him.  Jofeph  inrtantly  recognized  their  perfons, 
though  he  was  unknown  to  them  ; but  in  order  the  more 
effeAually  to  prevent  their  difeovery'  of  him,  and,  probably, 
to  excite  in  their  minds  a due  fenfe  of  their  part  erhne, 
he  quertioned  them  in  an  angry  tone,  and  by  an  interpreter, 
concerning  their  country  ; and  being  informed  that  they 
had  come  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  charged  them  with 
being  fpics,  which  charge  they'  obviated  by  giving  a true 
account  of  their  father  and  family.  A younger  brother, 
they  faid,  was  left  at  home  with  his  father,  and  another  was 
now  no  more.  Jofeph  rtill  pcrfilled  in  the  charge,  and  re- 
quired their  verifying  tins  account  which  they  had  given 
of  themfelves,  by  difpatcliing  one  of  their  number  to  fetch 
their  younger  brother,  while  the  rert  remained  in  cuftody. 
However,  he  afterwards  relented,  and  propofed  that  one 
of  them  Ihould  remain  till  the  arrival  of  the  younger  bro. 
ther,  and  that  all  the  reft  fhould  go  home  with  corn  for 
their  families.  During  theii  detention  they  accufed  one 
another  for  the  cruelty  of  their  conduft  towards  Jofeph, 
who,  rtill  feigning  himfelf  a rtranger  to  their  language, 
heard  their  mutual  reproaches  with  an  emotion  which  he 
could  not  fupprefs,  and  which,  theretore,  required  his 
withdravving  from  them.  At  length  he  gave  then\  leave 
to  depart,  informing  them,  that  if  their  account  of  themfelves 
was  true,  they  would  be  permitted  to  traffic  in  the  land. 
Simeon,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  principal  aggref- 
for  in  the  treatment  of  Jofeph,  was  kept  in  enrtody  ; and 
the  others  were  difmiffed.  Before  their  departure  orders 
had  been  given  that  when  the  facks  were  filled  with  corn, 
each  man’s  money  rttouic  be  returned  in  his  fack’s  moutli. 
This  circumllance,  when  it  was  difeovered  in  their  journey' 
Iiomewards,  very  much  alarmed  them  j and  they  concluded 
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that  this  was  done  in  order  to  furniHi  a pretence  for  en- 
rtaving  them  when  they  next  vifited  Egypt.  Jacob  heard 
their  adventures  with  furprife  and  concern  ; more  efpe- 
cially  when  he  found  that  Simeon  was  left  behind  in  curtody, 
and  that  they  were  pledged  to  take  Benjamin  with  them  , 
before  they  could  obtain  his  releafe.  At  length,  as  the’ 
fcarcity  increafed,  and  their  fupply  was  nearly  exhaurted,' 
Jacob,  with  great  reluftance,  conl'ented  to  part  with  Ben- 
jamin ; and  having  ordered  them  to  provide  prefents  for 
the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  to  carry  with  them  twice  as  much 
money  as  before,  he  committed  them  to  the  blefling  of 
heaven,  and  difmiffed  them.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt, 
they  hartened  to  prefent  themfelves  before  Jofeph  ; and  were 
kindly  received  and  liberally  entertained  at  a public  dinner 
wliich  he  had  provided  for  them.  Some  circumllances  oc- 
curred on  this  occalion  which  might  have  brought  their 
brother  to  their  recollection  ; but  they  again  departed  with 
their  facks  and  money  as  before,  and  in  Benjamin’s  lack 
was  the  iilver  cup  out  of  which  Jofeph  himfelf  drank.  Upon 
their  return  towards  Canaan  they  were  followed  by'  an  offi- 
cer, who  charged  them  with  ingratitude  for  the  hofpitality 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  with  the  theft  of 
his  lord’s  filver  cup.  All  of  them  protefted  their  inno- 
cence ; but  upon  fearching  the  facks,  the  cup  was  found 
to  their  great  furprife  and  concern  in  that  of  Benjamin. 
They  were  therefore  taken  back  to  Jofeph,  who  ifififted 
upon  detaining  Benjaniin  as  a Have,  whilll  they'  might  be 
allowed  to  return  home  in  peace.  Recollecting  the  rcluClance 
with  which  his  father  had  parted  with  his  fon  Benjamin, 
and  that  they  were  fiireties  for  his  return,  they  urged  various 
pleas  for  lus  being  allowed  to  accompany  them.  Judah 
was  the  advocate  for  his  brother’s  liberty  ; and  he  offered 
himfelf  as  a fubrtitute  if  he  were  permitted  to  return.  Jofeph 
was  at  length  overcome  ; difguife  became  intolerably  irk- 
fome  to  him  ; and  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  difeover- 
ing  himfelf  to  his  brethren.  (B.C.  1706.)  This  part  of  the 
facred  hillory  is  wrought  up  with  incomparable  beauty  and 
pathos,  and  mull  fuffer  by  any  attempt  to  abridge  it,  or  to 
relate  it  in  different  language.  The  difeovery  being  made, 
they  were  all  received,  and  particularly  Benjamin,  his  bro- 
ther by  the  fame  mother,  with  exprcHions  of  the  tendereft 
and  mod  affectionate  regard  ; nor  did  Jofeph,  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  for  fuch  was  the  high  rank  he  occupied,  lofe  any 
time  in  acquainting  Pharaoh  with  the  arrival  of  his  brethren, 
and  with  the  circumllances  of  his  father  and  his  family. 
The  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  their  being  fent  for 
to  Egypt,  and  for  fettling  them  in  the  richett  part  of 
the  country.  Goflien  was  the  diftricl  which  Jofeph  allotted 
to  them  ; and  there  they  were  fupplied  with  ample  means 
of  fubfillence,  whilll  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Egypt 
were  fullering  great  dillrefs  on  account  of  the  famine,  which 
rtill  continued.  The  long  duration  of  this  calamity  drained 
the  people  of  nil  their  money,  and  conrtrained  them  at  length 
to  part  with  their  cattle,  their  houfes,  their  land,  and  even 
their  perfonal  freedom  for  fupport.  (B.C.  1705.)  Thus' 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  the  lands  of  the  priells 
excepted,  became  the  demelne  of  the  crown  j and  all  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  fervile  condition  of  boiidlmen  to 
the  crown.  Moreover,  the  old  owners  were  feparated  from 
one  another,  and  difperfed  through  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  they  might  thus  forget  their  intcrert  in  the 
lauds  which  they'  had  fold,  and  precluded  from  forming 
combinations  for  regaining  them.  In  this  inllance,  Jofej>h’s 
zeal  for  Pharaoh’s  interell  caufed  him  to  overllep  the  bounds 
which  found  policy'  and  jullice  ]irefcribed ; and  contri- 
buted to  crtablilh  a defjiotilm,  which  eventually  proved  very 
oppreffive  to  the  defeendants  of  Jofeph,  and  the  reil  of  the 
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IJVaelites.  In  the  laft  year  of  the  famine,  Jofeph  informed 
the  Egyptians  that  they  might  expeft  a crop  during  the  fol- 
lowing  year ; and  that  he  would  enable  them  to  renew  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  by  didributing  among  them  fvefli 
lands,  cattle,  and  corn  : but  he  ftipukted  this  condition 
with  them,  that  from  henceforwards  the  fifth  part  of  all  the 
produdls  of  their  lands  fliould  be  referved  for  tlie  king,  and 
that  the  relidue  fhould  be  tlieir  own.  From  this  time, 
(B.C.  1702,)  a-!  the  people  confcnted  to  this  regulation,  ft 
became  a law,  that  remained  in  torce  for  feveral  centuries, 
that  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  the  lands  of  the  priells  ext  pted,  fliould  belong  to 
the  crown.  After  the  death  of  Jac.  b,  and  the  return  of  his 
brethren  to  Egypt  from  Canaan,  whither  they  had  attended 
the  remains  of  their  father  (fee  .Ja(;ob),  they  were  appre- 
henfive  that  Jofeph  might  retaliate  the  injuries  which  they  had 
done  him  ; and  therefore  they  informed  him,  by  a mef- 
fenger,  that  it  was  their  father’s  dying  requell  that  he 
would  forgive  them,  and  continue  to  afford  them  his  pro- 
tedlion.  Jofeph  immediately  took  an  opportunity  of  re- 
moving their  fufpicion  and  anxiety,  by  repeated  affurances 
of  his  unabated  afiedtion  and  zealous  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare. Having  furvived  his  father  about  60  years,  he  in- 
formed his  brethren  (B.C.  i6jy),  that  God,  according  to 
his  promife,  would  bring  their  pollerity  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  ; and  he  therefore  made  them  pledge  them- 
felves  on  oath,  to  bury  him  with  his  ancellors.  Jofeph, 
having  occupied  under  fix  fovereigns  the  office  of  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  during  80  years,  retained  it  till  his  death,  which 
happened  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1 10  years,  in  the 
year  1635  B.C.  When  the  Ifraelites  took  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  they  obferved  his  injundlion  concerning  the 
removal  of  his  body  ; and  as  we  read  in  Jofh.  xxiv  32.  it 
was  buried  at  Schechem,  in  the  field  which  Jacob  bought 
of  Hamor.  From  Jerome  we  learn,  that  the  Ifraelites 
eredled  a noble  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was  to  be 
feen  in  his  time.  We  fhall  not  enlarge  this  article  by  an 
account  of  the  tales  of  the  Talmudills  and  of  the  Koran 
Ickap.  xii.),  but  refer  the  reader  to  D’Herbelot’s  Bibl. 
Orient,  art.  Joufouph,  for  fpecimens  of  thefe  legendary 
tales.  Gen.  xxx — 1.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  iii. 

Joseph  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany,  fon  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  was  born  in  1678.  He  was  declared 
hereditary  king  of  Hungary,  and,  crowned  in  1687.  In 
1690  he  was  elefted  king  of  the  Romans,  and  afeended  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  lyoy.  He 
purfued  the  fyllem  of  the  late  emperor,  and  maintained  the 
afiiance  againll  France,  with  England,  Holland,  and  Savoy, 
in  fupport  of  the  claim  of  the  archduke  Charles  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  ; in  which  war  the  allies  were  fuccefsful.  Jofeph 
was  of  a haughty  and  arbitrary  difpofition,  employed  violent 
meafures  againll  all  the  oppolers  of  his  authority,  and  fup- 
ported  with  a high  hand  all  the  claims  of  his  houfe.  In 
J706  he  put  the  eleftors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  for  taking  part  with  France  ; and  having  de- 
prived thofe  princes  of  a great  part  of  their  ellates,  he , 
bellowed  the  fame  on  his  own  relations  and  favourites.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  pope,  whom  he  afterw'ards  obliged  to 
recognize  his  brother  the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of 
Spain.  Lie  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Italy,  and  levied  con- 
tributions ou  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  Lucca,  Genoa, 
and  other  places  His  armies  defeated  the  revolted  Hun- 
garians; but  in  the  midH  of  his  fuccefles,  he  was  carried  off 
by  the  fmall-pox,  in  April  1711,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
owing,  it  was  believed,  to  the  unflalfulnefs  of  his  phyficians. 
His  charafler  has  been  varioully  reprefented.  He  was  im- 
patient of  oppofiticn,  adive,  and  CKterprifing ;.  and  fre- 


quently'’ purfued  from  motives  of  refentment  what  he  h'aci 
firil  undertaken  from  policy.  In  his  imperial  capacity,  he 
governed  with  more  dcipolilm  than  anv  ot  his  predecclfors  f, 
and  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  was  a monument  of  the  inflexibility 
of  his  temper.  Uuiver.  Hifl. 

JosEi’ii  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  fon  of  Francis  of 
Lorraine  and  the  emprefs-queen  Maria  Therefa,  was  born 
at  Vienna,  in  March  1741.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his 
education  ; and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  married  to 
Ifabella,  the  infanta  of  Parma.  He  had,  at  an  early  period, 
difplayed  a delire  of  diilingnilhing  himfelf,  and  military 
glory'  was  his  firil  pairion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  tho 
Romans  in  1764;  and  having  loll  his  firil  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  he  married,  in  1763,  the  filler  of  the 
eledor  of  Bavaria.  In  this  fame  year,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Francis  I.,  he  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  crown  with- 
out oppofition.  He  now  difplayed  great  talents  and  ac- 
tivity, by  new-modelling  the  armies,  and  reforming  all  the 
departments  of  government.  He  travelled  through  his  do- 
minions, and  vifited  Pruflia,  Italy,  France,  and  Ruflia ; 
and  on  his  return,  among  many  other  wife  and  excellent 
regulations  which  he  adopted,  he  fet  apart  one  day  in  every 
week  for  receiving  petitions  and  complaints  from  all  his 
fubjefls,  without  any  dillinftion  of  birth  or  fortune;  and 
the  officers  of  his  court  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  repulfff 
any,  even  the  mcanell  objeft,  who  came  to  implore  his  pro-- 
tedion.  “ It  behoves  me,”  faid  the- emperor,  “todojuf- 
tice ; and  it  is  my  invariable  intention  to  render  it  to  all  the 
world,  without  refpcCl  of  perfons.”  In  the  year  1771, 
Germany  fuffered  the  horrors  of  a famine,,  which  was  more 
or  lefs  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  the  fcarcity  was  fo  great,  that  vail  num- 
bers of  people  adually  penflied  for  the  want  of  the  com- 
monell  neceifaries  of  life.  During  thefe  calamities,  tlu; 
emperor  joined  the  monarchs  of  Pruflia  and  Ruffia  in  the 
difmemberment  of  Poland.  The  firfl  treaty  for  this  ini- 
quitous bufinefs  was  figned  in  1772,  and  which  finally  ter- 
minated in  the  total  extindlion  of  that  unhappy  kingdom.. 
In  1780,  by  the  death  of  the  emprefs-queen,  Jofeph  fuc- 
ceeded to  tl)e  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ; and  in  the 
following  year,  he  iffued  a decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of- 
the  prefs,  which  was  followed  by  others  equally  liberal,, 
particularly  one  in  favour  of  a more  liberal  toleration.  ’I  he 
fuppreffion  of  the  inquiCtion  at  Milan  may  be  attributed  to 
the  prevalence  of  a limilar  fpirit  in  the  imperial  council*. 
He  extended  the  privileges  of  lubjeds  :o  the  Jews  ; and  he 
(hewed  his  attention  to  economy,  by  certain  regulations  re- 
lative to  penfions,  and  by  reircnching  many  which  had  been- 
granted  by  tlie  benevolent  facility  of  his  mother. . He  pro- 
mulgated a decree  in  favour  of  t he  liberty  of  the  prefs  ; and 
by  one  of  the  articles,  he  allowed  a free  circulation  to  li- 
terary reviews,  and  other  periodical  publications : he  even 
permitted  that  all  llridures  upon  the  throne  itfelf  might  be 
publiflied  with  full  fecurity,  provided  they  did  not  delccnd; 
to  the  charader  of  libels  or  pafquinades.  “ If,”  faid  he, 

“ they  be  founded  in  jullicc,  we  fliall  profit  by  them  ; if  not, 
we  fliall  difregard  them.”  In  a journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  emperor  gained  the  love  of  the  people  by  his  courtefy 
and  generofity.  He  carried  into  effed  a projed  for  rc- 
fuming  that  line  of  forircflcs  which  was  called  the  Dutch 
barrier,  and  was  garrifoned  by  their  forces.  Thefe  were  all 
difmantlcd,  and  the  niateriids  lold.  On  this  vifit  he  de- 
clared Ollend  a free  port,  aud  ordered  leveral  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  harbour  at  his  owii  cxpencc.  The  em- 
peror afterwards  demanded  of  the  Dutcli  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt ; but  in  this  he  was  unfuccefsful..  On 
his  return  to  Vienna,  he  abolilhed  the  fyllem  of  vallalage ; 
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and  tnok  tko  moH  deci/ive  fteps  in  ecclefiaftical  reform,  and 
the  rediiiMion  of  tlie  pov/er  of  the  church.  Numerous  fup- 
prelfions  of  religious  hoiifes  took  place  throughout  all  his 
dominions  ; and  in  an  imperial  refcript,  all  fubordination 
whatever,  in  fccular  affairs,  to  the  holy  fee  was  formally 
difclaimed.  Such  proceedings  awakened  the  mod  lively 
ninrms  in  the  papal  court ; and  on  this  occaiion,  pope 
Pins  VI.  made  a journey  to  Vienna:  but  notwilhllanding 
the  very  flattering  attentions  wliich  he  received  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  it  impollible  to  procure  an  intermifhon  of  thofc  re- 
forms, which  were  now  extended  to  the  fccular  clergy  and 
hierarchy,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  orders  or  regulars  ; and 
only  obtained  a refpite  for  fome  threatened  religious  founda- 
tions. In.  1786  the  emperor  followed  his  atUick  on  liie 
■papal  authority,  by  calling  an  afl’cmbly  of  the  cc':lefiallical 
princes  at  Ratifbon,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  withdraw 
from  the  Jurifdidion  of  the  pope.  In  a declaration  of 
war  was  publiflied  againfl  the  Turk's,  and  in  the  fame  year 
the  emperor  in  perfon  reduced  ochabatz  ; but  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  defeat  of  prince  Lincbenflcin,  who  fell  in  the 
nclion.  Soon  after  a hloody  battle  was  fought  between  the 
•Imperialills  and  the  Turks,  011  the  heights  (tf  Rohadin,  in 
■wliich  neither  party  could  claim  the  vittory.  The  emperor 
now  prepared  to  attempt  the  rcdudlion  of  Belgrade  ; but 
r.otwithftauding  the  great  preparations  made  on  this  occafion, 
his  plans  were  defeated,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
nefs  the  rapid  dellruclion  of  his  troops  by  a dreadful  mor- 
tality. Putrid  fever  and  dyfeiiteries  of  the  moll  malignant 
kind  fprcinl  their  influence  through  the  imperial  armies : 
difeontent  and  complaint  h-'came  univerfal ; and  in  a fhort 
time,  one  of  the  fincll  r.rmies  in  the  world  was  reduced,  in 
a fingle  cainpaiffu,  to  lefs  than  half  the  nuinher  of  its  original 
comhataiif' the  remainder  being  lofl  by  mortality,  defer- 
tion-,  'and  the  fword,  or  rendered  incapable  of  prefeut  fervice 
by  difeafe.  In  the  mean  time,  .Tofeph  was  laliouring  under 
the  rapid  decline  of  health,  but  flill  continued  to  employ 
Jiimfelf  indefatigably  in  public  affairs.  Thefe,  however, 
were  molUy  of  a kind  to  aggravate,  by  vexation  and  anxiety, 
his  bodily  diforder.  The  Low  Countries  were  again  in  a 
Jlamc,  and  the  moil  violent  ineafures  were  taken  to  reduce 
the  people  to  fubmifllon.  Military  execution  took  place  in 
i^cvcral  cities,  and  a general  gloom,  bordering  on  defpair, 
.overfpread  the  provinces.  At  length  an  open  infurredlioii 
broke  out,  condudlcd  with  fa  much  prudence  and  valour, 
•that  the  imperial  troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  : feveral 
important  cities  were  taken  poflellion  of  by'  the  infurgents ; 
and  the  dates  of  I'hiiidcrs,  on  November  2-th,  1789,  ieized 
the  government  of  the  province,  openly  declaring  that  the 
emperor  had  forfeited  all  title  to  fovercignty.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  Bnifl'els  had  expelled  its  garnfoii ; and  a treaty 
of  confederation  was  formed  between  all  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces as  independent  dates,  .lofeph,  almod  on  his  death- 
bed, was  f.irthcr  mortified  by  a remoiidrance  from  the  Hun- 
garian nobility,  demanding  the  redoration  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  Willing  to  die  in  peace,  he  con- 
lented  to  all  their  requifitions,  but  infilled  upon  retaining 
three  articles,  which  were  highly'  creditable  to , his  heart, 
'ii.'a.  a general  toleration,  provifion  for  the  parochial  clergy 
tint  of  the  revenues  of  fome  fiipprelTcd  inouallerics,  and  cer- 
tain conceflions  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  peafants. 
He  died  with  great  compofure,  on  the  20th  of  February 
1790.  Leaving  no  iilae,  he  was  Cucceedcd  by  his  brother 
Leopold.  .lofeph  had  many  private  virtues,  as  well  as  many 
ot  the  qualities  of  a great  and  good  fovercign.  He  was  pa- 
tient ol  fatigue,  and  poireffcd  of  an  ardent  mind.  He  ap- 
plied hiinfelf  with  unremitting  diligence  to  the  fupprefiion  of 
intolerance  and  iupcrilition,  and  the  promotion  of  indullry, 


throughout  his  dominions.  He  has  been  nccufed  of  en- 
croaching on  the  liberties  of  bis  Flemifli  fubjetts  ; and  it  will 
be  readily  conceded  that  he  was  not  perfedl : but  bis  faults 
almoll  vaniflt  among  the  truly  glorious  aiflions  which  contri- 
buted to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  name,  and  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  lus  jieople.  Univer.  Hilt. 

.lo.SKPti,  king  of  Portugal,  of  the  family  of  Braganza, 
was  born  in  the  y'ear  1714,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  1750. 
He  was  much  beloved  by  bis  jieople,  a circumilance  that 
enabled  him  to  effect  feveral  important  regulations,  in  which 
his  good  fciife  and  moderation  were  eminently  confpicuons. 
Seufihle  of  the  danger  of  fudden  changes,  he  advanced  his 
clefigns  by  almoll  imperceptible  fteps,  fo,  hs  to  prevent  all 
jull  grounds  of  alarm  and  compLint.  He  fubjefted  the 
j)Ower;  „r  the  infamous  Inquifition  to  fome  rellriiflion,  by 
t'lirecliiig  that  none  of  its  fentences  fhould  be  carried  into 
execution  till  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  privy  council. 
He  carried  into  effeft  a treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  juft  before  his  father’s  death,  which  W{15  confidci-e.i 
as  inimical  to  his  country,  on  the  principle  “ that  all  engage- 
ments among  fovereigns  fliould  be  held  lacred  and  inviolable.” 
This  reign  was  marked,  in  I755>  vviththe  terrible  difafter  of 
an  earthquake,  which  deftroyed  a great  part  of  the  capital. 
A confpiracy  in  1 758,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  ami 
favoured  by  the  Jeluits  who  had  been  baniflied  from  court, 
brought  his  life  into  great  danger.  The  principal  confpi- 
rators  were  feized  and  executed,  and  the  whole  order  of  .le- 
fiiits  was  baniflied  the  kingdom.  Jofepli  had  afterwards  a 
difpute  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a war  with  Spain  : in 
the  latter,  Portugal  was  affifted  by  the  Englilli,  whofe  bat- 
talions, under  general  Burgoyne,  checked  the  career  of  the 
invaders,  and  obliged  them,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
to  retreat  within  their  own  limits.  After  the  peace  of  1 762, 
little  of  importance  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal. 
Tlie  king’s  councils,  in  the  latter  y'ears  of  his  reign,  were  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  marquis  de  Pombal,  a man  of  en- 
larged views,  but  of  a haughty-  and  violent  difppfition.  A 
difpute  with  Spain,  about  the  limits  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
borders  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  South  America,  occafioned 
hoftile  preparations  on  both  fides,  but  little  was  effe6led  by 
either.  .Tofeph  died  February  1777,  and  was  fucceeded  bv 
his  daughter,  Maria  Frances  Ifabella,  who  is  ftill  queen, 
though  in  a deranged  ftate  of  mind,  and  an  exile  in  South 
America.  See  Poutl'GAL. 

Jo.'iEPii  of  Exeter,  or  .Tosepiius  Iscanus,  is  mentioned  as 
a remarkable  example  of  purity  of  literary  tafte  and  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  in  an  age  generally  reputed  barbarous.  He 
was  a native  of  Devonfliire,  and  flouriftied  in  the  clofe  of 
the  twelfth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  patronized  by  Baldwin, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  According  to  the  learned  Cam- 
den, he  accompanied  Richard  I.  of  England  into  the  Holy 
Land.  He  was  author  of  two  epic  paenis  in  Latin  heroics, 
i he  lirft,  in  fix  books,  is  on  the  Trojan  war;  the  other  is 
entitled  “ Aiitiocheis,”  the  war  of  Antioch,  or  the  Crii- 
fade  ; of  this  lull  only  a fragment  rem.iins,  in  which  the 
heroes  of  Britain  arc  celebrated.  The  ftyle  »f  Jofepli  is  not 
only,  for  the  moil  part,  pure,  but  rich  and  ornamented,  and 
his  vcrfification  approaches  the  heft  models  of  antiquity. 
His  diiftion  is  compounded  chiefly  of  Ovid,  Statius,  arid 
Claudian,  the  favourite  poets  of  the  age.  “ Italy,”  fays 
Mr.  Warton,  in  his  Hillory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  “ had  at 
that  time  produced  no  poet  comparable  to  him.”  He  was 
author  cf  love  verfes,  epigrams,  and  niifcellaneous  poems. 

J0.SEP11,  St.,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illandin  the  Indian  lea. 
S.  lat.  f 45'.  E.  long.  54  lo'.— Alfo,  a town  cf  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Galam,  on  the  Senegal ; 10  miles  E.S.E. 
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of  Clcvlam — Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  river  St.  I^awrence.  N.lat.  46  4S'.  W.  long.  71  S'. 
— AUb,  a town  on  the  W.  coall  ot  thcilland  of  Dominica  ; 
10  mik'S  S.  of  I’ortlmoiuh. — Alfo,  a town  of  Well  Flo- 
rida, litiiated  in  a hay  of  the  gulf  ol  Mexico,  to  whicli  it 
gives  Tiaii'.e.  N.  hit  zy  4S'.  A'A  long.  44'. — Alio,  a 
town  of  C ilifornia. — .illo,  an  illand  in  the  llraits  of  Marie, 
wliich  convey  the  waters  of  lake  Superior  into  lake  Huron. 
— Alfo,  a irtke  in  North  America,  41  miles  long,  and  15 
broad,  lying  E.  of  lake  Sal,  and  winch  fends  its  waters  bv 
Cat  lake  river  into  Cat  lake,  and  afterwards  forms  the 
S.E.  branch  of  Severn  river.  Oinaburgh  houfe  is  on  the 
N.E.  part  of  'he  lake. — .Mfo,  a river  which  runs  N.Avb 
into  the  S.E.  part  of  *ake  Michigan.  1 he  Pantewatamee 
Indians  relide  on  this  river,  opponie  lorf  f,f.  Fhey 

can  raile  200  w'arriors — Alfo,  a river  in  the  illand  of  Hp'- 
badoes,  which  runs  into  the  fca  ; four  miles  N.W.  of  Con- 
fett’s  bay. — j\lfo,  a lake  of  Canada.  N.  hit.  co'’  ro'. 
no  9Ca 

St.  .losKi'U  '"Fort,  cal'ed  alfo  GaJIciw,  a town  of  Africa, 
fituated  on  the  river  Se:;feal;  in  N.  lat.  14=  44'.  AV.  long. 
921'. 

.lo.sEi’ii  di  Ortina,  St.,  a town  on  the  AV.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Trinidad.  N.  lat.  10"  25'.  AV.  long.  6o  55'. 

Joseph  le  Precheur,  St.,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Marti- 


nico. 

JOSEPHINIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Ventenat,  in 
honour  of  his  munificent  patronefs  Jofeplnne,  the  now 
divorced  emprefs  of  Tuonaparte,  wdiole  claim  to  fuch  com- 
niemoration  w'C  have  already  admitted  t fee  Hume.\.  Ven- 
ten.  Malmais.  67.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  519. 
Clafs  and  order,  nidyuamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lu- 
ridtC,  Ijinn.  Jitgri/nta,  .luff.  Pedtilinie,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  in  live  deep,  nearly  equal, 
acute  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  not  much 
longer  than  the  calyx;  throat  dilated,  bell-lhaped ; limb 
fivc-lobed,  fpreading,  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  in  two  equal 
rounded  fegments,  lower  in  three,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
largell.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fliaped,  lliorter  than  the 
corolla,  two  of  them  llrorter  than  the  rell,  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a fifth  ; anthers  he.art-lhaped,  of  two  cells.  PiJ}. 
Germen  fuperior,  pyramidal,  rugofe  ; llyle  cylindrical,  about 
equal  to  the  Iramens ; lligma  in  four  equal,  oblor.g,  acute 
fegments.  Pmc.  Nut  angular,  muricated,  of  from  tour  to 
ciMit  cells.  Sads  folitary,  eretP,  oblong. 

^EIT.  Ch.  Cdyx  in  live  deep  fegments.  Corolla  ringent  ; 
throat  bell-fliaped  ; limb  five-lobed,  the  middle  fegment  of 
the  lower  lip  longelF  Stigma  four-cleft.  Nut  oi  feveral 
cells,  muricated.  Seeds  folitary,  erect. 

1.  J.  Imperatrkls.  Vent.  Malmais.  t.  b;.— Germen  of 
about  four  cells.  Leaves  lanceolate;  elliptical,  acute, 
downy  beneath  like  the  Hem.  Segments  of  the  calyx  equal. 

Gathered  bv  the  French  voyagers  on  the  well  lide 
of  New  Holland,  who  brought  feeds  to  the  garden  ot  La 
Maintaifoii,  where  tliey  fiicceeded  well.  The  plant  is  bieii- 
mal,  flowering  in  th.e  middle  of  fuminer,  decumbent,  ot  .an 
inelegant  or  lurid  afpecA,  with  large,  toothed,  dull-green 
leaves.  FlovL’crs  axill.ry,  folitary,  about  an  inch  long, 
whitiHi,  variegated  and  Ipotted  with  dud  purple. 

2.  J.  graudiflora.  Brown.  Prodr.  v.  I 520^— Germen 
of  eight  cells.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  fl.ghdy  downy 
bcncrdi.  Stem  fmootli.  Upper  legment  oT  the  cal)  x halt 
the  lengtli  of  the  relt.  Lowell  fegment  of  the  corolla  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  others.  /irowH.-— Gatheicd  b) 
Mr.  Pirown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  liolland. 

JOSEPHSTHAL,  in  Geo^raph,  a town  ot  Bohemia, 
in  tire  circle  of  Buleliau  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  ot  Turnau. 


JOSEPHUS,  Fx..vvic.s,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Jewifli  liillorian,  was  born  in  the  year  47,  when  Cali-riila 
was  emperor.  His  father  was  Mattathia.s,  defeended  from 
the  ancient  Iiigh-priells  of  the  Jews  : by  his  mother  he  was 
of  the  royal  lineage  of  the  Afmoiixans,  wlio,  for  a coiili- 
derahle  time,  had  tlie  fupreme  government  of  the  Jewifli 
nation.  He  was  educated  together  with  Ids  brother  Mat- 
ih  ias,  and  made  fuch  proliciency  in  knowledge,  that  when 
he  was  hut  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  liigh  priells,  and  fome 
ot  the  principal  people  of  the  city,  came  frequently  to  con- 
fuit  him  about  the  right  interpretation  of  things  in  the  law. 
In  his  li.xteeiuh  year  he  retired  into  the  wildcrnefs,  where 
he  lived  in  great  ahllcmioufnefs,  and  habits  of  felf-denial 
ti'i.'.ing  the  fpace  of  three  years.  He  lliidied  the  principles 
of  tlic’  ’gading  letls,  and  embraced,  as  the  rule  of  Ills  life 
and  conduct,  thofeof  the  Pliarifees,  and  being  now  nineteen 
yC’-u’s  yf  age,  ho  ^eg■an  to  ad  in  public.  At  tlie  age  of 
twenty -lix'  he  went  to  Pome,  where,  by  means  of  a Itage- 
player  of  his  own  nation,  li-.'  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Poppcca,  the  emperor  Nero’s  wife,  i’V  whofe  intereft  he  pro- 
cured the  releafe  of  fome  priells,  whom  Felix  had  fent  pri- 
foners  from  Jerufalem.  Returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  revolted  Jews  governor  of  the  two  Galileos,  in  which 
capacity,  as  a general,  he  bravely  defended  Jotapala  againll 
Vefpaiiaii,  hut  which  was  taken  after  a liege  of  forty-feven 
days.  AA'hen  the  city  was  in  the  liands  ot  the  conqueror, 
he  gave  orders  to  fearch  for  Jofephus,  who  had  efeaped  the 
general  malTacre,  bv  concealing  himfelf  in  a cavern  cut  in  a 
rock.  In  this  gloomy  rccjfs  he  met  with  forty  men  of  emi- 
nence wjio  had  concealed  lhe;ril<--lvcs,  and  had  with  tliem 
provifions  fuflicicnt  for  tiieir  fiipport  feveral  days.  Upon 
being  difeovered,  he  propofed  to  the  fori'.'  men  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  with  him,  that  they  Ihould  aii  furrender, 
and  upon  their  determination  rather  to  perilh  by  muiDal 
wounds,  he  perfuaded  them  to  call  lots  fucceflivcly,  who 
fliould  kill  the  next  man,  and  by  an  extraordinarv  circum- 
llance  he  and  one  other  were  left  the  furvivors  of  the  reft. 
Tliis  finglc  companion  was  ealily  prevailed  upon,  to  join  him 
in  accepting  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  Romans.  On  being 
taken  before  Vefpalian,  he  boldly  predicted  that  within  a 
fhort  time  the  empire  would  fall  to  the  Ihare  of  that  general, 
by  which  prediClion,  which  was  afterwards  fulfilled,  he  fe- 
cured  a favourable  reception  from  him  ; though  lie  was  re- 
tained as  a prifoner  on  account  of  the  ufe  which  Vefpafiaii 
intended  to  make  of  him  in  the  farther  profecution  of  the 
war  againll  the  Jews.  It  Ihould  feem  that  Jofephus  flat- 
tered himlelf  with  the  notion  that  he  was  inlpired  with  a 
knowledge  of  future  events.  “ It  is  likely”  fays  the  judi- 
cious and  learned  Lardner,  “ that  he  often  thought  of  jofeph 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  wa.s  in  hopes  of 
making  a like  figure  at  the  court  of  Rome.  But  I fiippofe 
it  may  be  no  dilparagement  to  Jofephus  to  fav,  that  lie  was 
not  equal  to  them  in  wildom,  or  in  virtue  and  integrit)*” 
As  loon  as  Velpalian  was  feated  on  the  imperial  throne,  Jo- 
fephus was  let  at  liberty,  and  was  taken  bv  Tims  with  him 
when  he  inarched  to  lay  liege  to  Jerufalem.  Here  he  faw 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  ot  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
hillorian.  He  was  fent  into  the  citv  witli  offers  of  peace 
upon  condition  of  the  luhmiffion  of  his  countrvmen.  'Fhey 
defpifed  his  offers,  and  rejected  his  counfcls  with  fcorn.  The 
Jews  nowconfidercd  himas  adefertcr  and  traitor  to  tiieir  caufe, 
and  It  is  a tael  that  they  never  manifelled  any  great  refpect 
tor  his  writings.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  liege  he  did 
not  ceale  exhorting  them  to  avoid  their  inevitable  fate  by  a 
timely  furrender,  and  once,  approaching  too  near  the  waifs, 
he  received  a wound  which  laid  him  ienlelefs  on  the  ground. 
At  tile  capture  ut  the  city,  Jofephus  obtained  the  lihcra- 
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turn  of  Mattliias  and  feveral  friends  witliout  ranfom  ; lie 
had  permilfion  alfo  to  fave  wliat  he  pleafed  out  of  the  ruins ; 
but  he  contented  himfclf  with  a copy  of  the  facred  writings. 
T!k'  emperor  heaped  upon  liim  his  favours,  and  as  a mark  of 
his  gratitude,  he  a{Tumcd  tlieir  family  furnamc  of  Flavius, 
lie  employed  his  leifurc  in  drawing  up  thofc  works  which 
have,  immortalized  his  name.  Thel'e  are,  i . “ The  Hiltory 
of  the  Jewilh  war,  and  the  taking  of  Jorufalcm,”  in  feven 
books.  It  was  written  in  the  language  of  his  own  country, 
and  he  afterward.s  publifhed  it  in  Greek  for  the  beuelit  of 
other  nations.  He  profelTes  to  have  written  with  great  fide- 
lity, and  appeals,  for  the  truth  of  his  hiltory,  to  living  wit- 
nclfes.  He  prefented  the  work  to  Vefpalian  and  Titus,  of 
whom  the  latter  ordered  it  to  be  publilhed,  and  figned  it  with 
his  own  hand  to  fliew  that  it  was  authentic.  2.  “ The  .fewilh 
Antiquities”  in  twenty-four  books,  or  the  hiltory  of  the 
Jews  from  the  creation  to  the  i 2th  year  of  Nero,  in  which 
the  war  began.  To  this  is  fubjoined  Ir.s  life,  written  by  hiin- 
felf,  and  dedicated  to  I’.paphroditus,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  from  Jofephus  himfelf,  who  deferibes  him  as  a 
lover  of  all  kind,s  of  learning,  but  as  principally  delighted 
with  the  knowledge  of  hiltory,  and  this  on  account  of  his 
having  been  himfelf  concerned  in  great  affairs,  and  many 
turns  of  fortune,  and  having  Ihewn  a wonderful  vigour  of  an 
excellent  nature,  and  an  immoveable  virtuous  relolution  in 
them  all.  3.  He  wrote  alio  “ Two  books  againll  Apion 
of  Alexandria,”  which  is  a vindication  of  the  .lewilli  peo- 
ple againll  the  calumnies  of  that  Egyptian  author.  “A 
Difeourfe  on  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees”  is  fomc- 
tiincs  aferibed  to  him,  but  its  genuinenefs  is  difjiuted,  and 
Mr.  Whilton  who  tranllated  the  other  works  would  not  give 
this  a place  in  his  volumes.  The  works  of  Jofephus, 
though  (lighted  by  the  Jews,  are  held  in  high  ellimation  by 
Chriitians  ; his  llyle  is  pure,  agreeable,  and  fometimes  elo- 
quent ; he  has  been  called  the  Greek  Livy  ; and,  like  that 
Roman  writer,  he  is  fond  of  difplaying  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination  by  long  fpccchcs.  The  hiftory  of  the 
Jewiih  war,  of  which  he  was  a Ipcdlator,  is  a moll  inte- 
refling  narrative.  The  bell  editions  of  the  works  of  ,lo- 
fephus,  are  thofe  of  Hudfon  in  two  vols.  folio.  Oxford, 
1720,  and  of  Havercamp,  in  two  vols.  Amllerdam  172b. 
There  have  been  a multitude  of  Englilh  tranllations  ; to  that 
of  Whillon  we  have  already  referred.  Univer.  Flill.  Lard- 
ncr,  vols.  i.  and  vii.  edit.  1788-  And  .Tofephus’s  own  Life. 

JOSHU.'V,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  'Pellament,  con- 
taining a hillory  of  the  wars  and  tranfaftions  of  the  perlon 
whofe  name  it  bears,  who  fiicceeded  Mofes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  year  14J1  B.C.  at  the  age  of  90 
Years,  and  was  their  condu£lor  to  the  laud  of  Canaan.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  born  in  the 
land  of  Golhen,  in  tbc  year  1546  iJ.C.  At  the  period  of 
the  EKodiis  (wliich  feeb  .Tolhna  was  dillinguillied  by  his 
talents  and  virtues,  fo  lhat  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  Mofes,  and  feleded  to  command  the  Ifraelitcs,  when 
tliey  were  attacked  by  the  Amalckites,  in  their  march  iroin 
mount  Horeb  to  mount  Sinai.  He  was  likewife  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  accompanying  Mofes  to  mount  Sinai, 
and  of  remaining  with  him  forty  days,  when  he  received  di- 
rections for  the  future  government  of  the  Ifraelitcs,  and  the 
laws  written  on  the  firll  tables  of  (lone.  He  alfo  accompa- 
nied C.deb,  and  other  ten  perfons  who  were  deputed  to  exa- 
mine the  land  of  Canaan,  previous  to  the  invalion  of  it  by 
the  Ifraelitcs.  When  Mofes  was  apprized  of  his  approach- 
ing diffolution,  he  confirmed  JoHiua  as  his  fucceffor  in  the  mod 
public  and  folcmn  manner.  Although  he  was  advanced  in 
yo.ars  when  he  c.mdudlcd  the  Ifraelitcs  to  Canaan,  he  per- 
formed this  arduous  undertaking  with  fingular  prudence  and 
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valour.  WHicn  they  were  palling  the  river  of  Jordan,  in  the 
extraordinary  manner  which  is  recorded  in  their  hiftory,  he 
dircdlcd  two  monuments  to  be  eredled  as  a memorial  of  their 
miraculous  paffage,  one  on  the  ipot  where  the  ark  had  flood 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  fhore  ; and  from 
the  banksof  Jordan  he  proceeded  towards  theplainsof  Jericho, 
and  pitched  his  tent  for  (he  firll  time  in  Canaan,  the  land  of 
which  he  was  taking  pofftfiion  at  Gilgal.  For  the  confiidls 
and  fucceffes  that  attended  his  future  progrefs,  we  refer  to 
his  hiftory.  Having  furveyed  and  divided  the  lands  among 
the  feveral  tribes  (B.C.  1 44 J ),  he  governed  Ifrael  in  peace  ; 
and  when  he  became  ftnfible  that  the  termination  of  his  life 
could  be  at  no  great  diftance,  he  fiimmoncd  all  the  tribes 
of  Ifrael  to  Schcchem,  and  recited  the  extraordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  providence  of  God  in  their  favour,  and  having 
awakened  in  their  minds  a becoming  fenfe  of  gratitude,  en- 
forced upon  them  the  wifdom  and  duty  of  perfevering  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  and  exhorted  them  to  renew  the  covenants 
by  which  they  bad  already  engaged  to  worfliip  and  ferve 
him.  This  tranfadlion  was  then  folcinnly  regiftered,  and  a 
monument  for  perpetuating  it  was  eredled  near  a great  oak 
which  was  in  Scliechem.  Soon  after  this  event,  vi%.  in  the 
year  B C.  1426,  .Tofhiia,  having  exhibited  ample  evidence 
of  the  propriety  of  his  name,  which  denoted  “ Saviour,” 
died  in  his  retirement  at  Timnath-fcra,  at  the  age  of  no 
years.  The  book  of  Joffiua,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  himfelf,  and  to  have  received  fome  additions  from  Samuel 
and  Ezra,  (fee  Bibi.k  and  Caxon,)  may  be  divided  into  throe 
parts  ; the  lirll  of  which  is  a hillory  of  the  conquell  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ; the  fecond,  which  begins  at  the  twelfih 
chapter,  is  a defeription  of  that  country,  and  the  divifion  of 
it  among  the  tribes  ; and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the  two  bill 
chapters,  contains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufedthe- 
Ifraelitcs  to  make,  and  the  death  ot  their  vidlorious  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a term  of  feven-- 
teen,  or,  according  to  others,  of  twenty-feven. years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah,  deferves  particular  mention 
on  account  of  his  wifdom  and  piety,  and  fome  memorable 
eve.nts  that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign..  He  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  upon  the  alfaflination  of  his  father 
Amon,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  in  the  year  B.C.  640,  and 
at  a period  when  idolatry  and  wickednefs,  encouraged  by 
his  father’s  profligate  cxamjde,  very  generally  prevailed- 
Joliali,  who  manifelted  the  influence  of  pious  and  virtuous 
principles  at  a very  early  age,  began  in  his  fixteenth  year  to 
proje6l  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  adopt  means 
for  relloring  the  worfliip  of  tlic  true  God;  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  vigoroully  purfued  the  execution  of  the 
plans  which  he  had  meditated.  He  began  with .abolilliing 
idolatry,  firll  at  .Terufalcm,  and  then  through  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ; dellroying  the  altars  which  had  been 
ercdled,  and  the  idols  which  had  been  the  ohjcfls  of  venera- 
tion and  worfliip.  He  then  jiroceeded,  in  his  twenty-fixth 
year,  to  a complete  relloratiou  of  the  worfliip  of  God,  and 
the  regular  fervice  of  the  temple.  Wliilll  be  was  profe- 
enting  this  pious  work,  and  repairing  the  temple  wliieh  had 
been  long  iiegledlcd,  and  which  had  I'tiiik  into  a Hate  of  dila- 
pidation, the  book  of  the  law, .which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
temple,  was  happily  difeovered.  This  was  probably  a copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  lodged  there  for  fecurily  by 
lomc  piou.s  priell  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  or  Manaffeh.  Jofiah, 
defirous  of  averting  from  himfelf  and  the  kingdom  threatened 
judgments,  determined  to  adhere  to  the  diredlions  of  the 
law,  in  the  bnlinefs  of  reformation  which  he  had  undertaken, 
and  to  cbferve  the  fellivals  enjoined  by  Mofes,  which 
had  been  flinmefully  ncgledlcd.  with  this  view  he  ad'embled 
all  the  elders  of  the  people  in  the  temple  at  Jerufalcm,  aad 
3 1^  having 
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having  aTcended  the  throne,  read  the  book  of  the  Mofaic 
law,  and  tlien  entered  into  a loleinn  covenant  to  obferve  the 
ilatutes  and  ordinances  which  it  enjoined.  To  this  covenant 
tlie  whole  affembly  tellified  their  confent.  Tlie  ark  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  proper  place  ; the  temple  was  purified  j idola- 
trous utenfils  v/ere  removed  ; and  thofe  appropriate  to  the 
worfliip  of  God  fubftitnted  in  their  room.  After  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  paffover  was  obferved  with  fingular  zeal  and 
nia,gnificence.  This  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Jofiah’s  reign.  But  in  piiriuing  his  laudable  plans  of  re- 
formation, he  was  rrfifted  by  the  inveterate  habits  of  the 
Ifraclites,  fo  that  his  zealous  and  perfevering  efforts  were  in- 
•efFeftual.  Their  degeneracy  was  fo  invincible^  that  the 
Almighty  fovereign  was  provoked  to  inflicl  upon  them  thofe 
calamities  which  were  denounced  by  the  prophet  Zeplianiah. 
In  the  tliirty-fecond  year  of  .lofiah’s  reign,  Pharaoh  Necho, 
■king  of  Egypt,  advanced  with  Iiis  army  againll  Carchemifli, 
a city  fituated  on  the  river  Euphrates  ; and  he  was  oppofed 
by  the  ki>:g  of  Judah.  ; fo  that  a bloody  battle  enfued  at 
Megiddo,  in  which  .lofiah  received  a mortal  wound,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  after  he  had  been  conveyed  t-o  Je- 
Tufalem,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  609. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  all  his  Inbjcfls  ; and  an 
-elegy  was  written  on  the  occafion  by  the  prophet  .leremiah, 
which  is  not  now  extant.  2 Kings,  xxii.  xxiii.  2 Chron. 
xxxiv.  XXXV. 

JOSIDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Seoda. 

JOSLOWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Znaym. 

JOSNIOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia ; 48  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Kaminiec. 

JOSQUIN  DES  PitEz,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Latin,  Jof- 
quiruis,  or  Jodociis  Pratnifu,?^\v\  in  Italian  G'lofqmvo  del  Prato, 
in  Biography^  a Netherlander,  the  difciple  of  Okenheim,  and 
maellro  di  cappella  to  Louis  XII.  king  of  Prance,  was  the 
greatefl  mufician  of  his  time  ; and,  in  many  particulars, 
•of  any  time,  fince  the  invention  of  counterpoint. 

His  compofitions  for  the  church,  thougli  long  laid  afide, 
■and  become  obfolete  by  the  gradual  changes  in  notation,  con- 
tinue Hill  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Indeed  the 
laws  and  difficulties  of  canon,  fugue,  augmentation,  dimi- 
nution, revcrfion,  and  almoH  every  other  fpccics  of  learned 
contrivance  allowable  in  ecclefiaftical  compofitions  for  voices, 
were  never  fo  well  obferved,  or  happily  vanquiflied,  as  by 
■Jofquin  ; who  may  juftly  be  called  the  father  of  modern 
harmony,  and  the  inventor  of  almoil  every  ingenious  con- 
texture of  its  conllitucnt  parts,  near  a hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Palellrina,  Orlando  di  LalTo,  Tallis,  or  Bird,  the 
great  mufical  luminaries  of  the  fixteenth  century,  whofe 
names  and  works  are  Hill  held  in  the  liigheH  reverence,  by  all 
true  judges  and  lovers  of  what  appears  to  us  the  true  and 
genuine  Ityle  of  choral  compofitions. 

' This  ingenious,  learned,  and  voluminous  compofer,  is  enu- 
jnerated,  by  Lewis  Guicciardini,  among  FlemiHi  muf:eians. 
However,  the  conllant  addition  of  Pratenfis,  or  Del  Prato, 
-^o  his  name,  feems  rather  to  make  him  a native  of  Prato,  in 
Tufeany  ; and  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made  of  him  by 
Italian  writers,  implies  at  leaH,  if  he  was  not  a native  of 
Italy,  that  he  had  lived  there,  and  that  his  works  were  very 
familiar  to  them  ; for  not  only  by  the  name  of  Jofquino, 
..lodocG  del  Prato,  is  he  often  mentioned  by  Franchinus,  and 
all  the  '.mufical  writers  of  Italy  in  the  next  age,  as  a moH 
■excellent  compofer,  but  by  mifcellaneous  writers,  who  only 
fpeak  of  mufic  incidentally.  As  a proof  of  this,  we  need 
give  no  better  authority  than  the  following  palTage  In  CaHig- 
lione's  admirable  “ Cortegiauo.” 
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This  autlior,  fpeaking  of  the  operations  of  prejudice  In 
favour  of  great  names,  tells  us  of  the  eageniefs  and  delight 
with  which  a polite  company  of  his  acquaintance  had  read  a 
copy  of  verfes,  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  written  by  San- 
iiazaro,  who  afterwards,  when  it  was  certain  that  they  were 
not  of  Ins  compofition,  thought  them  execrable.  “ So  like- 
wife,’’  fays  one  of  the  interlocutors,  “ a motet  fung  before  the 
duchefs  of  Urbino  was  unnoticed,  till  it  was  known  to  be 
the  prodiidlion  of  Jofquin.’’ 

Franchinus,  enumerating  the  great  muficians  of  his  time, 
fpecifies  TinAor,  Gulielmns,  Guarncrins,  Jiifqnin  de  Pret, 
Gafpar,  Agricola,  Loyfet,  Obrecht,  Brumel,  Ifaac,  and 
calls  them  mojl  delightful  compofers. 

The  fame  author,  in  another  work,  lets  us  know  that  he 
had  been  perfonally  acquainted  with  Jofquin  : for,  fpeaking 
of  fbme  inaccuracies  in  the  fefquialterate  proportion,  he  fays  : 
“ Di  queili  inconvenienti  ne  advertite  gia  molti  anni  palfati 
Jufquin  Defprict  et  Gafpar  dignifiimi  Com.pofitori.”  This 
was  printed  in  i jo8,  fo  that  many  years  ago,’’  muH  throw 
tliefe  compofers  far  back  into  the  fifteenth  century  ; and,  he 
adds,  “ thougli  they  acquiefeed  in  my  opinions,  yet,  having 
been  corrupted  by  long  habit,  they  were  unable  to  adopt 
them.’ 

Zarlino,  who  likewife  fpcaks  of  him  among  the  prattcl pe- 
riti,  gives  aiiotlier  inflance  of  predilection  in  favour  of  Jofquin 
at  Rome,  “ whicli,”  fays  he,  “ was  at  the  expence  of  my 
friend,  tlie  admirable  Adrian  Willacrt,  who  bas often  himfelf 
confirmed  the  fa£f The  motel  “ verbum  bonum  et  fuave,” 
for  fix  voices,  having  been  long  performed  in  the  pontifical 
chapel  at  Rome,  on  the  feHival  of  our  Lady,  as  the  pro- 
duciion  of  Jofquin,  was  tliought  to  be  one  of  the  fineH  com- 
pofiticns  of  the  time;  but  Willaert,  having  quitted  Flan- 
ders, in  order  to  vifit  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  and 
finding  that  this  motet  was  fung  as  the  coAipofition  of  .lof- 
quin,  whofe  name  was  affixed  to  it  in  the  chapel  books,  ven- 
tured to  declare  it  to  be  his  own  wovk,  and  not  that  of  the 
famous  Jofquin  : but  fo  great  was  the  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice  of  the  fingers,  that,  after  this  declaration,  the 
motet  was  never  again  performed  in  the  pontifical  chapel. 

Adami,  in  his  hillorical  liH  of  tlie  fingers  in  the  pope’s 
chapel,  mentions  Jofquin  next  to  Guido,  as  one  of  the  great 
cultivators  and  fupporters  of  church  mufic  ; he  calls  him 
“ Uomo  infigne  per  I’inventionc,”  and  fays  that  lie  was  a 
linger  in  the  pontifical  chapel  during  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV. 

After  quilting  Italv,  he  was  appointed  maeHro  di  cappella 
to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  who  reigned  from  1498  to 
lyty,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  fiich  an  honour  ihould 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  till  lie  had  arrived  at  great  emi- 
nence in  his  jiro-fcHion  ; he  miiH  either  have  acquired  the 
public  favour  by  his  works  or  performance,  before  he  could 
be  noticed  by  a fovereign  ; indeed  the  impediments  to  their 
approximation  mull  have  been  reciprocal,  and  it  has  been  well 
obferved,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a prince  to  get  at  a man  of 
merit,  as  it  is  for  a man  of  merit  to  approach  a prince. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Jofquin  was  lirll  admitted  into  the 
fervice  of  I.ewis,  he  had  been  promifed  a benefee  by  his  ma- 
jcfly  ; but  this  jirince,  contrary  to  his  ut'ual  cuHom,  for  he 
was  in  general  both  jiiH  and  liberal,  forgot  the  promife  lie 
had  made  to  his  maellro  di  cappella  ; when  Jofquin,  after  fuf- 
fering  great  inconvenience  from  the  fliortnefs  of  his  majelty’s 
memory,  ventured,  by  a fingular  expedient,  to  remind  him 
publicly  of  his  promife,  without  giving  ofl'ence  ; for  being 
commanded  to  compofe  a motet  for  the  chapel  royal,  he 
cliole  part  of  the  1 19th  Pfalm  ; “ Memor  ello  verbi  tui 
fervo  tuo  “ Oh  think  of  thy  fervant,  as  concerning  thy 
word  which  he  fet  in  fo  fupplicating  and  exquilite  a man- 
ner, that  it  was  univcrfally  admired,  particularly  by  the 
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king,  wiio  was  not  only  cliarmed  with  the  mufic,  but  felt 
the  force  of  the  words  fo  effectually,  that  he  foon  after 
granted  his  petition,  by  conferring  on  him  the  promifed  pre- 
ferment: for  which  adt  of  jiilliceand  munillcence,  Jofquin, 
with  equal  felicity,  compofed,  as  a hymn  of  gratitude,  an- 
other part  of  the  iame  Pfalm  : “ Bonitatem  fecilii  cum  fervo 
tuo,  Domine,”  “ Oh  Lord,  thou  hall  dealt  gracioufly  with 
thy  fervant." 

Jofquin  feems  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  a certain  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  muiical  genius  ; of  which  Gla- 
rcanus  lias  given  his  readers  feveral  initances,  befides  thofe 
jult  related.  In  confequence  of  the  long  procrallination  of 
the  performance  of  Lewis  Xllth’s  promife  relative  to  the  be- 
nefice, Jofquin  applied  to  a nobleman,  in  high  favour  at 
court,  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  this  prince  in  his  behalf,  who, 
encouraging  his  hopes  with  protedations  of  zeal  for  his  fer- 
vice,  conllantly  ended  with  faying,  “ I fhall  take  care  of  this 
bulinefs,  let  7ne  alone” — l-aijfo  faire  mot  [laijjer  mot  faire), 
when,  at  length,  Jofquin,  tired  of  this  vain  and  fruitlefs  af- 
furance,  turned  it  into  folmifation,  and  compofed  an  entire 
mafs  on  thefe  fyllables  of  the  hexachords  La  fol  fa  rc  mi  ; 
which  mafs  is  among  the  produdlions  of  our  author  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  and  is  an  admirable  compofitiun. 

Tlie  following  circunillance,  which  likewife  happened 
during  Jofquin’s  relidence  at  the  court  of  France,  has  been 
recorded  both  by  Glareanus  and  Merfennus.  I'hefe  writers 
inform  us,  that  Lewis,  though  mufic  afforded  liim  great 
pleafure,  had  io  weak  and  intlexible  a voice,  that  he  never 
was  able  to  iing  a tune,  and  that  he  defied  his  maellro  di  cap- 
pella  to  compofe  a piece  of  mufic  in  which  it  was  poflible 
for  him  to  bear  a part.  However  the  mulician  accepted  tiie 
challenge,  and  compofed  a canon  for  two  voices,  to  which 
he  added  two  other  parts,  one  of  which  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  fullaiu  a fiiigle  found,  and  the  otlier  only  the  key 
note,  audits  fifth,  to  be  fung  alternately.  Jofquin  gave  his 
majclly  the  choice  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  beginning  with 
tlie  long  note,  after  fome  time,  his  royal  fcholar  was  enabled 
to  continue  it,  as  a drone  to  the  canon,  in  defpite  of  nature, 
which  had  never  intended  him  for  a finger. 

Rabelais,  in  his  prologue  to  the  third  book  of  Pantagruel, 
places  Jofquin  des  Prez  at  the  head  of  all  the  fifty-nine  Joyeulx 
Muftetnes  whom  he  had  formerly  heard.  Jofquin,  among  mu- 
licians,  w'as  the  giant  of  his  time,  and  feems  to  have  arrived 
at  univerfal  monarchy  and  dominion  over  the  affedlioiis  and 
paffions  of  the  mufical  part  of  mankind.  Indeed  his  conipo- 
fitions  feem  to  have  been  as  well  known  and  as  mucli  prac- 
tifed  throughout  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, as  Handel’s  were  in  England  lixty  years  ago. 

In  the  mufic  book  of  prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII.,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Pepys’  colle£lion,  at 
Cambridge,  there  are  feveral  of  his  compoiitions,  and  we  are 
told  that  Anne  of  Boleyn,  during  her  refidcnce  in  France, 
had  collefled  and  learned  a great  number  of  them.  In  a 
very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  confilling  of 
French  fongs  of  the  15th  century,  in  three  and  four  parts, 
there  are  likewife  many  of  Jofquin’s  compofitions.  Ikit  the 
moil  capital  colledtion  of  his  works,  and  of  contemporary 
contrapuntiils  which  we»  believe  is  now  fubfilling,  is  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  confilling  of  the  firll  and  third  fet  of  the 
malfes  of  Jofquin,  compofed  for  the  pope’s  chapel,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  wlio  reigned  from  1471  to  14S4.; 
with  inalfes  by  Picric  de  la  Rue,  Ant.  Fevin,  John  Moreton, 
Stc. 

All  thefe  were  printed  by  Ottavio  Petruccio  da  Foffom- 
brone,  under  a patent  from  Leo  X.  lignedby  cardinal  Bem- 
bo,  his  fecretary.  I’hele  nialTes  were  the  fu  ll  mufical  pro- 
dutliona-  that  illucd  ftcoi  tlie  preL  after  the  invention  of 


printing.  And  thefe  very  curious  compofitions  mufl  have 
been  fludied,and  frequently  rehearfed,  before  their  perform- 
ance ; for  though  no  rapidity  of  execution  is  required,  yet, 
as  there  are  no  bars,  and  the  value  of  the  notes  is  frequently 
changed  by  pofition,  as  well  as  by  the  modal  ligns,  upon  very 
fliort  notice,  this,  joined  to  the  difficult  folution  of  the 
canons,  mull  have  made  it  impoffible  for  them  to  have  beerv- 
fung  at  light,  even  by  thefe  who  'were  accullomed  to  the 
notation. 

Specimens  of  thefe  compofitions  in  fcore  may  be  feen  in 
Burney’s  Hillory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.,  and  whoever  examines 
them  will  find  that  no  notes  have  had  admiffion  by  chance, 
or  for  the  fake  of  vemplijjage,  but  that,  like  the  prints  of. 
Hogarth,  every  thing  not  only  contributes  to  the  principal 
defign  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  but  has  a fpecific  charac- 
ter of  its  own. 

But  Jofquin’s  maffes,  though  more  frequently  cited  andi 
celebrated  by  mufical  writers  than  thole  of  any  otlier  author,, 
and  indeed  than  any  of  his  other  works,  feem  inferior 
to  his  motets  in  every  refpedl  ; for  thefe  are  not  only  com- 
pofed on  fubjefts  of  his  own  invention,  or  in  fragments  of 
the  moll  beautiful  and  folemn  chants  of  the  church,  but  in 
a llyle  more  clear  and  plealing. 

In  the  third  and  iourth  colledlion  of  motets  publiflied; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  title  of 
“ Motteti  della  Corona,”  there  arc  many  by  Jofquin, which i 
arc  truly  admirable,  particularly  a miierere  for  five  voices,., 
which,  as  it  confills  of  three  movements,  is  too  long  to  be 
inferted  in  a w’ork  of  this  kind,  but  appears  to  us  a model, 
of  choral  compofition,  without  inllrumeiits  ; as  the  fubjedls 
of  fugue  and  imitation  are  fimple,  and  free  from  fecular  le-- 
vity  ; the  llyle  is  grave  and  reverential  ; the  harmony'  jiure 
the  imitations  arc  ingenious,  and  all  conllrudled  upon  a frag- 
ment of  canto  fermo,  to  which  the  fecond  tenor  is  wholly 
confined  : repeating  it,  in  the  firll  part,  a note  lower  every 
time,  beginning,  at  the  fifth  of  the  key,  and  defeending  to 
its  otlave  ; in  the  fecond  part,  afeending  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
in  the  tliird  part,  beginning  at  the  fifth,  and  defeending  to 
the  key  note. 

I'his  fpecies  of  laboured  compofition  has  been  frequent- 
ly cenfured,  and  ftigmatized  by  the  name  of  pedantry',, 
and  Gothic  barbarifm,  which,  perhaps,  it  would  novj  de- 
ferve,  out  of  the  clmrch  ; but  in  tlie  time  of  Jofquin,  when 
there  was  little  melody,  and  no  grace  in  the  arraiigenieiit,  or. 
mcafure  of  fingle  notes  ; the  feience  of  harmony,  or  inge-- 
nuity  of  contrivance  in  the  combination  of  iimiiltaneous  ■ 
founds,  or  miilic  in  parts,  as  it  was  the  chief  employment  of 
the  Undent,,  and  ambition  of  tb.e  compofer,  fo  the  merit  of, 
both,  and  the  degree  of  regard  bellowed  upon  them  by  pof- 
terity,  fiiould  be  proportioned  to  their  fuccefs,  in  what  was 
their  cliief  objefl,  and  not  in  what  had  no  exillencc  at  the 
time  in  which  thefe  muficians  lived, 

^Vith  refpedl  to  fome  of  Jofquin’s  contrivances,  fnch  as 
augmentations,  diminutions,  and  inverfions  oftlie  melody,  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  barbarous  Latin  verb  cancrlzare,  from  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  crab,\\ity  were  certainly  purfued . 
to  aai  oxcefs;  but  to  fubdue  difficulties  has  ever  been  elleem- 
ed  a merit  of  a certain  kind,  in  all  the  arts,  and  treated  with 
refpect  by  artifls.  Michael  Angelo,  in  delineating  the  dif- 
ficult attitudes  into  which  he  chofe  to  throw  many  figures  in 
his  works,  and  w hich  othei  artills  had  not  courage,  or  per- 
haps abilities  to  attempt,  prociwed  himfelf.a  great,  name 
among  tiie  judges  of  corrccl  drawing,  and  bold  defign  j 
though  a great  part  of  the  fpcflator’s  pleafure  in  viewing 
them  mull  anfe  from  reflediing  on  the  difficulty  oftlie  imder- 
taking.  There  are  different  roads  to  the  temple  of  Fame  in  . 
every  art  ; and  that  which  was  followed  by  Jofquin,  and  his 
3 D 2 emulators,  . 
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emulators,  was  too  full  of  thomS,  brambles,  and  impediments, 
to  be  purfticd  by  men  of  common  penu;s  and  abilities. 
Paintiyg  and  fculpture,  whicli  are  to  delight  and  deceive  tb.e 
eye,  do  not,  any  more  than  nuific,  coniine  their  powers  to 
the  mere  endeavour  at  pleafingthe  fenfeof  which  they  arc  the 
objedt  ; and  there  are  pidlures,  llatiies,  and  muiical  compo- 
fitions,  wliich  afford  very  little  pleafure  but  what  is  intellec- 
ta:al,  and  ariiing  from  reflection  on  the  learning,  correftnefs, 
and  great  labour  which  the  artill  mufl  have  bellowed  on 
tliem. 

Canons  of  difficult  folution  were,  to  mtificians,  a fpecies  of 
problem,  and  ferved  more  to  exercile  the  mind  than  pleafe  the 
fenfe  ; and  though  a peculiar  genius,  or  penetration,  is  re- 
rpuilite  h)r  the  ■tju^:k  difeovery  of  riddles  and  rebuircs,  yet, 
fiill  more  cunning  is  neceffary  to  tlieir  produdlion  ; and, 
however  contemptnoiifly  thefe  hannonical  contrivances  may 
be  treated  by  the  lazy  lovers  of  more  airy  and  limplc  compoli- 
tions,  the  lludy  of  them  is  flill  of  fiich  ufc  to  mufical  Ihidents, 
in  their  private  exercifes,  that  a profound  and  good  contra- 
pnntill  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  been  made  by  other  means. 
''I'hofe  vvlio  defpife  this  feeming  Gotliic  pedantry  too  much, 
r-efemhle  fuch  half-bred  fcholars,  us  have  expeCted  to  arrive 
at  a confummate  knowledge  ot  the  Roman  daffies,  without 
•fubmitting  to  the  drudgery  of  grammar  and  lyntax.  Indeed 
a great  compofer  has,  perhaps,  never  exilled  lincetlie  inven- 
tion of  counterpoint,  who,  at  his  moments  <>f  leifure,  lias  not 
attempted  to  maniteft  fuperior  learning  and  fltill  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  canons,  and  other  difficult  arrangements  and  com- 
binations of  found  ; and  who,  if  he  fucceeded,  was  not  vain 
of  his  abilities.  Before  the  cultivation  of  dramatic  mulic, 
as  canon  and  fugue  were  univerfally  lltidicd  and  reverenced, 
they  were  brought  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedion,  as  is 
wonderful  ; and  though  good  talle  has  long  baiiiffied 
them  from  the  theatre,  yet  the  church  and  chamber  Hill, 
occafionally,  retain  them,  with  great  propriety : in  the 
church  tliey  preclude  levity,  and  in  the  chamber  exercife  in- 
genuity. 

As  Euclid  ranks  firfl  among  ancient  geometricians,  fo 
Jofquin,  for  the  number,  difficulty,  and  excellence  of  his 
muiical  canons,  feems  entitled  to  the  firll  place  airong  the 
old  compofers,  who  have  been  moll  affiduous  and  fuccefsful 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  difficult  fpccies  of  mufical  calcu- 
lation. 

But  though  the  flyle  of  .Tofquin,  even  in  his  fecular 
compolitions,  is  grave,  and  chiefly  in  fugue,  imitation,  and 
other  contrivances,  with  little  air  or  melody  ; yet  this 
elefed  is  amply  fupplied  to  contrapuntills,  and  lovers  of 
choral  mufic,  by  purity  of  harmony  and  ingenuity  of  de- 
fign.  Indeed,  we  have  never  feen,  among  all  his  produc- 
tions that  we  have  fcored,  a fingle  movement  which  is  not 
ftamped  with  fome  mark  of  the  great  mafler.  And  though 
fugue  and  canon  were  fo  univerlally  cultivated  in  his  time, 
when  there  were  raany  men  of  abilities  in  this  elaborate  and 
complicated  kind  of  writing  ; there  is  fuch  a manifefl  fupe- 
riority  in  his  powers,  fuch  a fimple  majelty  in  his  ideas,  and 
fuch  dignity  of  ddign,  as  wholly  julUfy  the  homage  which 
he  received. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  too  much  notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  old  compofer  and  his  works ; but  as 
he  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  art,  and  the  type  of 
all  mufical  excellence  at  the  time  in  which  he  flourifhed,  the 
lefs  need  be  faid  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general, 
were  but  his  imitators. 

Jofcpiin,  according  to  Walther  (f!19uScaliftf)fO  Hcjicon), 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gedule,  at  Bruffels,  where 
his  figure  and  epitaph  are  flid  to  be  feen.  His  death  mult 
have  happened  early  in  the  j6th  century. 


JOSS,  or  JoosTJE,  in  /lJytho!og\,  an  idol  worlhipped  by 
the  Chinefe  at  lome  of  their  grand  feflivals,  wliich  they  ob- 
ferve  by  way  of  intcrceffion  for  the  fick  at  Batavia  and 
elfewhere.  To  this  idol  they  offer  collly  prefents ; and 
they  alio  make  a large  veffel  of  paper  and  combullible 
materials,  adorning  it  with  flags,  and  then  fetting  it  on  fire 
till  it  is  confumed.  The  name  Jooltje,  given  to  this  idol  by 
the  Dutch,  which  the  Englifli  feamcn  call  Jofs,  is  a Dutch 
nick-name  for  the  devil,  and  was  probably  given  to  this 
idol  by  the  Dutch,  when  they,  iirll  faw  it,  either  from  its 
appearance,  or  from  the  principle  that  all  idolatry  is  dc- 
monolatry. 

JOSSELIN,  in  Geography town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment ot  Morbilian,  and  cliief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Ploermel  ; 19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vannes.  Tlie 
place  contains  267S,  and  the  canton  14,157  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  N.  lat. 
47^  57*-  2°  2S'. 

JOSSLIOKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Saitdomirz  ; 76  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

JOS\  O,  a town  of  Hungary  ; i(t  miles  W.  of  C.afchaii. 

JOTAKO,  a fina'.l  iflaiid  in  the  Mediteranncan  : z miles 
E.  of  Teakt. 

JOTAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  "W.  coaft 
of  Natolia,  near  cape  Arbrc  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Milets. 

JOl  APATA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Plimnicia., 
fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptoleinais.  It  was  defended  by 
Jofephus  the  Iiilloriaii,  but  at  laff  taken  by  Vefpafian,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  67.  Its  defence  lalled  for  feven 
weeks,  and  40,000  Jews  were  killed.  Jofeph.  de  Bel.  Jud. 

JOUAN  de  lTsi.e,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  NHrth  Coalts,'and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriiSl  of  Dinan  ; 24  miles  S.  of  St.  Malo, 
The  place  contains  6S5,  and  the  canton  8543  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  12'.  W.  long.  2 ' 29'. 

^ .lOUBERT,  E.mjren't,  in  Biography,  a learned  phyfi- 
cian,  and  royal  jirofcffor  at  Montpellier,  was  born  at  Valence, 
ill  the  province  of  Dauphiiie,  in  France,  on  the  i6th  of 
December  1529,  of  a good  family.  After  he  had  finiflied 
his  fchool  cducatioH,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he 
was  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  on  the  ill  of 
March  I55°>  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  the  following 
year.  He  afterwards  lludicd  at  Padua,  where  he  attended 
the  leifliires  of  the  celebrated  Fallopius,  and  at  fome  otlier 
places ; but  returning  to  Montpellier,  he  liniffied  his  exer- 
cifes, and  received  the  degree  of  doftor  in  the  year  1558. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  liis  a£is  procured 
for  him  fo  much  of  the  confidence  and  efleem  of  Honorc 
'Callellan,  tliat  this  profeffor,  being  fummotied  to  court  in 
the  following  year,  to  hold  the  office  of  firil  phyfician  of 
Catliarine  de  Medicis,  (jueen  of  Henry  II.  he  nominated 
Joubert  to  give  tlie  Icclures  in  the  fchools  during  liis  ab- 
fence  ; and  his  nomination  met  with  the  fandlion  of  the 
faculty.  Joubert  ffiewed  himlelf  worthy  of  the  honourable 
appointment,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  fo  dillinguiflied  a 
manner,  that  on  the  death  of  profeffor  Rondelet  in  1 5C6, 
he  was  immediately  named  his  fucceffor  in  the  chair.  He 
was  likewife  the  fecond  fucceffor  of  Rondelet  in  the  dig- 
nity of  chancellor,  having  followed  Saporta  in  15 74.  He 
was  called  to  Paris  by  Henry  HI.  in  1579,  who  enter- 
tained hopes  that  .Joubert  would  be  able  to  cure  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  Eouifa  de  Lorraine,  his  queen.  But  his  attempts 
proved  unfuccefsful  ; and  lie  returned  to  Montpellier  with 
the  title  of  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  continued 
to  pradife  liis  profeffion  there  to  the  end  of  his  life,  whicli 

happened 
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licppcned  on  the  -nfl  of  Oftober  i when  he  was  on  the 
road  from  'I'liouloufe. 

'J'his  phyl'ician  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  and 
wrote  with  much  correftnefs  and  even  elegance.  A col- 
leclion  of  thofe,  whicli  were  written  in  the  I.atin  language, 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  under  the  title  of  “ Operum 
Latinorum  Tomus  primus  ct  fecuudus.”  The  firll  edition 
is  that  of  Lyons,  in  1582,  folio  ; the  fubfequent  ones  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort,  in  1599,  1645,  and  1668,  alfo  in  folio. 
The  following  have  been  publilhed  feparatcly : “ Paradoxa 
Medica,  feu  de  Febribus,’'  Lyons,  Svo.  ij66;  “ De  Pellc, 
Quartana,  et  Paralyfi,”  ibid.  1567,  8vo.  The  treatife  on  the 
})lague  was  alfo  publilhed  in  French,  in  1581  ; *•  De  affedli- 
bus  pilorum  et  cutis,  prarfertim  capitis,  et  de  Cephalalgia. 
De  affeclibus  iuternis  partium  Thoracis,”  Genevas,  i^~2. 
J.ugd.  1577,  1578  ; “ Traitc  du  Ris,  fon  elTence,  fes  caufes 
ct  effets,”  Paris,  I5'74,  1779,  Svo. ; “ Mediciuae  Practicx 
Libri  tres,”  Lugd.  1577,  121110.;  “ PhannacopcEia  a Joanne 
Paulo,  fangmaiilero,  edita,”  ibid.  1579,  Svo.  ; “ Traitc  des 
arcbufadcs,”  ibid.  ijSl.  This,  however,  is  the  third  edi- 
tion ; the  work  was  feveral  times  printed,  and  contains 
very  correfl  opinions  and  precepts  refpedling  the  nature 
of  gun-fliot  wounds  ; “ Guidonis  de  Cauliaco  Cliirurgia 
Mag  na,”  ibid  1585,  with  notes  by  the  editor.  The  fame 
work  was  tranllated  into  French,  by  Ifaac  Joubert,  his  fon, 
and  went  through  nine  or  ten  editions  ; “ Traite  des  Eaux,” 
Paris,  1603,  1 amo.  But  of  all  the  works  of  Laurent 
.Toubert,  that  in  which  he  ventured  to  raife  his  voice  againll 
popular  medical  errors,  was  the  mod  dillinguifhed  ; “ Er- 
reurs  popnlaires  touchant  la  Mcdcciiie,”  Bourdeaux,  1579. 
This  work  made  fo  great  an  impreffion  upon  the  jinblic 
mind,  that  it  was  printed  ten  fuccelfive  times  in  the  courfe  of 
fix  mondis.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hill,  de  la  Med. 

JOUER  des  I.V.STRU.VESS,  Fr.  to  play  upon  mufical  in- 
ftruments.  The  French  fay  jouer  du  •violon,  de  la  hajfe,  du 
hautbois,  de  la  jlute  ; toucher  le  clavecin,  et  les  argues  ; fanner  la 
trompette  ; donner  du  cor  ; pincer  la  guitarre.  They  play  on 
the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the  hautbois,  and  the  flute  ; but 
they  touch  the  harplichord  and  the  organ  ; found  the  trum- 
pet and  Frericai  horn  ; znd  pinch  the  guitar. 

.TOUGH-HOLES,  in  Alining,  is  the  name,  in  fome  parts 
of  Derby fliire,  for  lenticular  cavities,  principally  in  the  ver- 
tieal  joints  or  in  the  veins,  which  are  lined  with  cryllals. 
Thcfe  are  called  tick-holes,  drufes,  lochs,  nelts,  &c.  in 
other  fituations.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  curious  holes 
were  formed  and  left  is  endeavoured  to  be  explained  in  Mr, 
Farcy’s  Report  on  Derbyfliire,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

JOVTALE  Akcanum.  See  Arcanc.m. 

.Toviale  Bezoardicum.  Sec  Bezo.akdicum. 

JOVIAN,  in  Biography,  a Roman  emperor,  born  about 
the  year  331,  was  a native  of  Singidunum,  in  Pannonia,  and 
fon  of  count  Varronian,  who  had  a high  reputation  in  the 
flatc,  and  who  was  enjoying,  in  honourable  retirement,  the 
fruit  of  his  long  fervices.  The  fon  had  been  brought  up 
to  arms,  and  had  obtained  fo  much  reputation  as  a com- 
mander, that  although  an  avowed  Chrillian,  the  emperor 
Julian  would  not  fufi’er  him  to  refign,  upon  offering  to  do 
lo  rather  than  quit  his  religion.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  in 
his  expedition  againll  the  Pcrlian  empire,  June  363,  Jovian, 
who  was  but  tlie  firll  of  uomellics,  was  nominated  to  the 
purple.  At  firll  a few  voices  only  falutcd  him  with  the 
names  of  Emperor  and  .Vugullus.  The  tumultuary  accla- 
ma’ion  wasinllantly  repeated  by  ihe  guards  who  furrouuded 
the  tent,  and  paficd,  in  a few  minutes,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  line.  No  prince  was  ever  railed  to  the  throne  under 
more  critical  circumllanccs.  The  Roman  army,  dillreffed 
and  difpirited,  was  retreating  from  the  enemy’s  country 


towards  its  own  frontiers,  purfued  and  continually  harafled 
by  a much  fuperior  force.  He  made  a difadvantageous 
peace  with  Perfia,  flint  up  the  heathen  temples,  recalled  the 
banilhed  clergy,  and  from  henceforth  it  was  determined 
that  Cliriflianity  fliould  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  triumph  over 
heathenifm.  On  arriving  at  Antioch  he  difplayed  his  at- 
tachment to  the  orthodox  do£lrine,  by  refloring  the  ehurchea 
to  all  the  adherents  of  tlie  council  of  Nice.  At  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts  of  the  old 
religion,  he  iffued  a decree  of  toleration,  permitting  the 
exercife  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  worlhip.  He  left 
Antioch  in  the  winter-feaCon,  and  proceeded  to  Conllanti- 
nople.  He  caufed  fome  ornaments  to  be  added  to  the  tomb 
ot  JuHan,  at  Tarfiis,  as  lie  palled.  AtAncyra  he  all'nmcd 
the  title  and  enligns  of  the  confulfliip,  and  conferred  the 
fame  on  his  infant  fon.  Dadallana,  an  obfeure  town,  at 
about  an  equal  dillance  from  Ancyraand  Nice,  was  markdl 
for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  in- 
dulging in  a plentiful,  perhaps  an  intemperate  flipper,  he 
retired  to  rell,  and  in  the  next  morning  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  The  body  of  the  deceafed  emperor  was  fent  to 
Conftantinople  to  be  interred  with  his  predecelfors.  His 
fudden  death  was  imputed  either  to  the  effects  of  an  over- 
loaded llomach,  or  to  the  gas  arifmg  from  burning  char- 
coal, which  had  been  placed  in  his  chamber  to  dry  the 
walls.  This  event  happened  in  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  Gibbon.  Univ. 
Flifl. 

JOVIUS,  P.-VUL,  an  eminent  hillorian,  wasbern  at  Como, 
in  Lombardy,  in  1433.  Havinp;  received  a good  education, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  a work,  entitled  “ De 
Pifeibus  liomanis.”  He  had  a penfion  from  Francis  I.  king 
of  France;  and  Clement  VII.  gave  him  the  bilhopric  of 
Nocera,  an  office  to  which  he  did  no  credit,  on  account  of 
his  debauched  manner  of  living.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1452.  His  principal  work  is  a hillory  of  his  own  time,  which 
was  publiflted  at  Strafburgh  in  1556.  Fie  alfo  wrote  the 
lives  of  illullrious  men.  He  had  a brother  who  wrote  a 
hillory  of  Switzerland.  Moreri. 

JOULOPPED,  in  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  the  gills 
of  a cock,  when  borne  of  a different  tincture  from  his 
head. 

JOUI.TS,  in  Aiming,  is  applied,  in  Derbyfliire,  to  pieces 
of  fpar  and  lead-ore  intermixed,  from  the  fize  of  walnuts 
to  that  of  the  fill.  Sometimes  thefe  are  called  knockings, 
or  hannaway.  See  Farcy’s  Derbylhire  Report,  vol.  i. 
p.  369. 

JOUNPORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Bahar  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Patna. 

JOURA,  a barren  ifland  in  the  Greciin  Archipelago, 
about  10  miles  in  circuit;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Andros. 
N.  lat.  37®  37'.  E.  long.  24°  46'. 

JOURKOUP,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey',  in  Cara* 
mania  ; 50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Akferai. 

JOURNAL,  a day-book,  regifler,  or  account  of  what 
paffes  daily'.  See  Dairy. 

Jot'RN'AL,  in  Alerchants'  Accounts,  is  a book  into  which 
every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  thewafle  book,  and 
made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very  clearly  worded,  and  fairly 
engroffed.  See  Book-keeping. 

JouRN.tL,  in  Sea  Ajfairs,  is  a regifler  kept  by  the  pilot, 
and  others,  wherein  notice  is  taken  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pens to  the  fhip,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  Jiour  to  hour, 
with  regard  to  the  winds,  the  rhumbs,  the  rake,  foundings 
5cc.  in  order  to  enable  him  to  adjull  the  reckoning,  an^l  di  - 
termine  the  place  where  the  fhip  is. 

lo 


JOURNAL. 


In  all  fea-journak,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  begins  at  noon,  and  is  counted  thence  twenty- 
tour  hours  to  the  next  noon  : the  firtl  twelve  hours,  from 
noon  to  midnight,  are  marked  with  P.  M.  fignifying  after 
mid-day  ; and  the  fccond  twelve  hours  from  midnight  to 
r.oon  are  marked  with  A.  M.  fignifying  after  midnight  ; fo 
that  the  (hip  account  is  twelve  hours  earlier  than  the  thore 
account  of  time.  There  are  various  ways  of  keeping  jour- 
nals, according  to  the  different  notions  of  mariners  con- 
cerning the  articles  that  arc  to  be  entered.  Some  writers 


direA  the  keeping  fuch  a kind  of  journal  as  is  only  art 
abffraA  of  each  day’s  tranfaAions,  fpecifying  the  weather, 
what  (hips  or  lands  were  feen,  accidents  on  board,  the  lati- 
tude, longitude,  meridional  diftance,  courfe,  and  run.  Thefe 
particulars  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  ffiip’s  log-book,  or 
from  that  kept  by  the  perfon  himfelf.  Other  authors  re- 
commend the  keeping  only  of  one  account,  including  the 
log  book,  and  all  the  work  of  each  day,  with  the  dedudtions 
drawn  from  it.  The  form  of  the  latter  kind  of  journal,  with 
an  example  of  the  work  of  a fingle  day',  is  as  follows  ; 


AbffraA  of  a Jourxal  from  England  towards  Madeira. 
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Traverfe  Tables. 
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Dep. 

94.7 

Lizard’s  latitude 
Ship’s  latitude 

Diff.  latitude 
Or 

Lizard’s  longitude 
Ship’s  longitude 

Liff".  lonfT. 

Lizard  bears  N. 
Dillance  685  rnilcs. 


3470 
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49^  57'  N. 
40°  52'  N. 


9 cy' 

554  miles. 

5 14' W. 
15’39'W. 


9"  23'  = 365  m. 
37'’ 45'  E- 


2f . 1 3th  of  O Aober. 

Thefe  twenty-four  hours  hard  gales,  and  cloudy,  weather 
accompanied  with  hard  rains. 

Handed  fore-top-fails. 

At  10  r.  M.  heard  a gun  at  a diftance. 

At  2 A.  M.  fnw  to  the  N.  N.  E.  i E.  the  flalh  of  a gun, 
and  after  fifty-fix  beats  of  the  pulfe  at  the  wrift,  we  heard 
the  foynd,  by  which  we  judged  the  diftance  to  be  about 
eleven  miles,  and  a ffiip  in  diftrefs.  Bore  away  to  fpeak 
with  her. 

At  fix,  having  greatly  over-run  the  diftance,  and  finding 
nothing,  concluded  flie  was  gone  down,  fo  hauled  our  wind, 
and  flood  to  the  S.  W. 

No  obfervations  this  day. 

Variation  of  1 point  weft. 

Departure,  latitude  = 

Difference  of  latitude  = 

Prefent  latitude  = 

Sum  of  latitudes  = 

Middle  latitude  . = 

Departure,  longitude  = 

Difference  of  longitude  = 

Prefent  longitude  = 
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15^  39'  w. 
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494  miles. 
16’  51'  W. 
39'  W. 


1°  12'  = ;2  miles. 
6°  3c'  W. 
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JOURNAL. 


JouRVAi.  is  now  become  a common  name  for  newfpapers, 
which  detail  the  daily  tranfadtions  of  Europe. 

JouRXAr,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  title  of  feveral  books  which 
come  out  at  Rated  times  ; and  give  abRrads,  accounts,  See, 
of  the  new  books  that  are  publiflted,  and  the  new  improve- 
ments daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences. 

The  firR  journal  of  this  kind  was,  the  “ Journal  des  89a- 
vans,”  printed  at  Paris : the  defign  was  fet  on  foot  for  the 
eafe  of  Inch  as  are  too  bufy,  or  too  lazy,  to  read  the  en- 
tire book  themfelves.  It  feems  an  excellent  way  of  fatis- 
fying  a man’s  curiolity,  and  becoming  learned  upon  eafy 
terms  ; and  fo  iifeful  has  it  been  found,  that  it  has  been 
executed  in  moR  other  countries,  though  under  a great  va- 
riety of  titles. 

Of  this  kind  arc  the  “ Acfa  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic 
the  “ Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres”  of  M.  Bayle, 
&c.  ; the  “ Bibliotheque  Univerfellc,  Choilie,  et  Ancient 
et  Moderne,”  of  M.  le  Clerc  ; the  “ Memoires  de  Trc- 
voux,  &c.”  In  1692.  Juncker  printed  in  Latin,  an  “ Plif- 
torical  Treatife  of  the  Journals  of  the  Learned,”  publifhed 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ; and  WolRus,  Struvius, 
Morhof,  Fabricius,  See.  have  done  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  “ Philolophical  TranfacUons  of  London  the 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  thofe  of 
the  “ Academy  des  Belles  Lettres  the  “ Mifcellanea 
Naturae  Curioforum  the  “ Experiments  of  the  Academy 
del  Cimento the  “ Acla  Philo-exoticorum  Naturae  et 
Artis,”  which  appeared  from  March  1686,  to  April  1687, 
and  which  arc  a hiRory  of  the  Academy  of  BreR'e  ; the 
“ Mifcellanea  Berolinenlia,”  or  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  B.-rlin  ; the  “ Commentaries  of  the  Academy  of  Peterf- 
burg,”  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Inftitute  at  Bologna,”  the 
“ Adba  Litcraria  Succiae,”  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Stockholm,”  begun  in  1740,  the  “ Cominen- 
tarii  Societatis  Regiae  Gottingenfis,”  begun  in  1750,  See. 
&c.  are  not  fo  properly  journals,  though  they  are  frequently 
ranked  in  the  number.  Juncker  and  Woilius  give  the  ho- 
nour of  the  firR  invention  of  journals  to  Photius.  Plis 
“ Bibliotheca,”  however,  is  not  altogether  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  modern  journals  ; nor  was  his  defign  the 
fame.  It  conliRs  of  abridgments,  and  extradls  of  books 
which  he  had  read  during  his  embaffy  in  Perfia.  M.  Salo 
firR  began  the  ” Journal  des  Sgavans,”  at  Paris,  in  1665, 
under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedouvillc  ; but  his  death 
foon  after  interrupted  the  work.  The  abbe  Gallois  then 
took  It  up,  and  he,  in  the  year  1674,  gave  way  to  the 
abbe  de  la  Roque,  who  continued  it  nine  years,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  M.  Coufin,  who  carried  it  on  till  tlie  year 
1702,  when  the  abbe  Bignon  inRituted  a new  fociety,  and 
committed  the  care  of  continuing  the  Journal  to  them,  who 
improved  and  publilhed  it  under  a new  form.  The  other 
French  journals  are  the  ” Memoirs  and  Conferences  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  M.  Dennis,  during  the  years  1672, 
1673,  *^74  > ’ “ New  Difeoveries  in  all  the  Parts  of 

Phyiic,”  by  M.  de  Blegny  ; the  ” Journal  of  Phyiic,” 
begun  in  1O84,  and  fnme  others,  difeontinued  ahnoR  as  foon 
as  begun;  ” Rozier’s  Journal  de  Phyfique,”  begun  in  July, 
1771;  “ Annales  Chimiques,”  See.  See,  The  ” Nouvelles 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,”  News  from  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  were  begun  by  M-  Bayle  in  1684,  and  carried  on 
by  him  till  the  year  16S7,  when  M.  Bayle  being  difabled 
by  ficknefs,  his  friends,  M.  Bernard  and  M.  de  la  Roque, 
look  them  up,  and  continued  them  till  1699.  After  an 
interruption  of  nine  years,  M.  Bernard  refuined  tlie  work, 
and  continued  it  till  the  year  1710.  The  “ HiRory  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,”  by  M.  Bafnagc,  was  begun  in 
the  year  1C8O,  and  ended  in  1710.  The  “ Uaiverfal  Hif- 


torical  Library,”  by  M.  Le  Clerc,  was  continued  to  the 
j'ear  1693,  and  contained  twenty-five  volumes.  The  “ Bib- 
liotheque Choifie,”  of  the  fame  author,  began  in  1703. 
The  “ Mercury  of  France”  is  one  of  the  moR  ancient 
journals  of  that  country,  and  was  continued  by  different 
hands  ; the  “ Memoirs  of  a HiRory  of  Sciences  and  Arts,” 
ufually  called  Memoires  des  Trevoux,  from  the  place  wheie 
they'  are  printed,  began  in  1701.  The  “ Effays  of  Litera- 
ture” reached  but  to  a twelfth  volume  in  1702,  1703,  and 
1704  ; thefe  only  take  notice  of  ancient  authors.  The 
“ Journal  I.iiteraire,”  by  father  Hugo,  began  and  ended  in 
1705.  At  Hamburgh,  they'  have  made  two  attempts  for 
a French  journal,  but  the  defign  failed  ; an  “ Ephemerides 
Sgavantes”  has  alfo  been  undertaken,  but  that  foon  difap- 
peared.  A “ Journal  des  S9avans,”  by'  M.  Dartis,  ap- 
peared in  1694,  and  was  dropped  the  year  following.  That 
cf  M.  Chauvin,  begun  at  Berlin  in  1696,  held  out  three 
years,  and  an  elfay'  of  the  fame  kind  was  made  at  Geneva. 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  “ Journal  Literaire,”  begun  at 
the  Hague  in  1715,  and  that  of  Verdun,  and  the  “ Me- 
moires Literaires  de  la  Grinde  Bretagne,”  by  M.  de  la 
Roche  ; the  “ Bibliotheque  Angloife,^’  and  “ Journal  Bri- 
tannique,”  which  were  confined  to  Englifh  books  alone. 
The  Italian  journals  are,  that  of  abbot  Nazari,  which  laRed 
from  1 668  to  1681,  and  was  printed  at  Rome.  That  of 
Venice  began  in  1671,  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  witli  the 
other  ; the  authors  were  Peter  Moretti,  and  Francis  Miletti. 
The  ‘‘Journal  of  Parma,”  by  Robert!  and  fatlier  Bacchini, 
was  dropped  in  1690,  and  refumed  again  in  1692.  The 
“ Journal  of  Ferrara,”  by  the  abbe  de  la  Torre,  began  and 
ended  in  1691.  “ La  Galerio  di  Minerva,”  begun  in  1696, 

vv'as  the  work  of  a fociety  of  men  of  letters.  Seignior 
ApoRolo  Zeno,  fecretary  to  that  fociety,  began  another 
journal  in  1710,  under  the  proteiRion  of  the  grand  duke  : 
it  was  printed  at  Venice,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diRindliou 
had  a hand  in  it.  The  “ FaRi  Eruditi  della  Bibliotheca 
Volante,”  were  publilhed  at  Parma.  There  has  appeared 
fince,  in  Italy,  the  “ Giornale  del  Letterati,” 

The  principal  among  the  Latin  journals  is  that  of  Leip- 
fic, kept  under  the  title  of  “ A6ta  Eruditorum,”  begun  m 
1682  : P.  P.  Manzani  began  anollier  at  Parma.  The 
“ Nova  Literaria  Maris  Biilthici,”  laRed  from  1698  to  1708. 
The  “ Nova  Literaria  Germanije,”  colledled  at  Hamburgh, 
began  in  1703.  The  ” A(Ra  Literaria  ex  Manuferiptis,” 
and  the  “ Bibliotheca  Curiofa,”  began  in  lyo^,  and  ended 
in  1707,  are  the  work  of  Struvius.  Meffrs.  KuRer  and  Sike, 
in  1697,  began  a “ Bibliotheca  Novorum  Librorum,”  and 
continued  it  for  two  years.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
many  Latin  journals  ; fuch,  befides  others,  is  the  “ Com- 
meutarii  de  Rebus  in  Scientin  Natural!  et  Medicini  gcRis,” 
by  M.  Ludwig.  The  Swifs  journal,  called  “ Nova  Lite- 
raria Helvetiae,”  wan  begun  in  1702,  by  M.  Scheuchzer ; 
and  the  “ A6ta  Medica  Hafnenlia,”  j)ublifhed  by  T.  Bar- 
tholin, make  five  volumes,  from  the  year  1671  to  1679. 

There  are  two  Low  Dutch  journals  ; the  oue  under  the. 
title  of  “ Boockzal  van  Europe  it  was  begun  at  Rotter- 
dam, in  1692,  by  Peter  Rabbus  ; and  continued,  from  1702 
to  1708,  by  Sewel  and  Gavern  ; the  other  was  done  bv  a 
phylician,  called  Ruiter,  who  began  in  171a.  The  Ger- 
man journals  of  bell  note  arc,  the  ” Monathliehen  Unter- 
redungen,”  which  held  from  1689  to  1698.  'I’he  “ Biblio- 
theca Curiofa,”  begun  in  1704,  and  ended  in  1707,801!. 
by  M.  Tenzel.  Tlie  “ Magafin  d'Hambourg,”  begun  iw 
1748  ; the  ” Phyficalifche  BeluRigunzen,”  or  Philofophi- 
cal  Amulemcnts,  begun  at  Berlin  in  1751.  4’he  “ Journal 
of  Hanover,”  began  in  1700,  and  continued  for  two  rears 
by  M.  Eccard,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leibnitz,*  and 
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afterwards  carried  on  hy  others.  The  Theological  Jour- 
nal, publilhed  by  M.  Loefeher,  under  the  title  of  “ Altes 
& Neus,”  that  is,  Old  and  New.  A third  at  Leipiic  and 
Frankfort,  the  authors  Meffrs.  Walterck,  Kraul'e,  and 
Crofehuffius,  and  a fourth  at  Hall,  by  M.  Turk. 

The  Engliflr  journals  arc,  the  “ Hillory  of  the  Works  of 
the  Learned,”  begun  at  London,  1699.  “ Cenfura  Tem- 

ponun,”  in  1708.  About  the  fame  time  there  aj)peared 
two  new  ones,  the  one  under  the  title  of  “ Memoirs  of 
literature,”  containing  little  more  than  an  Englifh  tranf- 
Idtion  of  fome  articles  in  the  foreign  journals,  by  M.  de 
la  Roche  ; the  other  a colleftion  of  loofe  tracts,  entitled 
“ Bibliotheca  Curiofa,”  or  a Mifcellany.  Thefe,  hovveveri 
with  fome  others,  are  now  no  more  t but  are  fucceeded  by 
the  “ Monthly  Review,”  which  began  in  the  year  1749, 
and  gives  a character  of  all  Engliih  literary  publications, 
with  the  moll  confiderable  of  the  foreign  ones  ; the  “ Criti- 
cal Review,”  which  begun  in  175*6,  nearly  on  the  fame  plan 
the  “ Anti-jacobin  Review,”  begun  in  1798;  the  “ Ame- 
rican Review,”  in  181 1 ; the  “ Britifh  Critic,”  in  1798  ; 
the  “ Britiih  Review,”  in  1811  ; the  “ EcleCtic  Review,” 
in  i(So7  ; the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  in  1803  ; the  “ Lon- 
don Medical  Review,”  in  1S08  ; the  “ Quarterly  Review,” 
in  1809.  Befidcs  thefe  we  have  fev'eral  montlil.y  pamphlets, 
called  Magazines,  which,  together  with  a;  dironological 
feries  of  occurrences,  contain  letters  from  correfpondents, 
communicating  extraordinary  difcovcrics  in  nature  and  art, 
w'ith  coiitroverlial  pieces  on  all  fubjedls.  Of  thefe  are 
the  following:  viz.  the Agricultural,”  begun  in  1799; 
the  “ Baptill,”  in  1809;  the  “Botanical,”  in  1786;  the 
“ Britidr  Earmer’s,”  in  1811  ; the  “ European,”'  in  1782  7 
the  “Evangelical,”  in  1793  > “ Fanner’s,”  in  1800; 

“ Flower's  Fohtical,”  in  1S07  ; “ Freethinking  ; in  1811  ; 
“ Gentleman’s,”  in  1731  ; “ Gofpcl,”  in  1806  ; “ Lady’s,” 
in  1771  ; “ Methodiii,”  in  1777;  the  “ Monthly,”  in 
[796  ; “ Mufical,”  in  1809  ; “Military,”  in  iRii  ; “ Phi- 
lofophical,”  in  1798  ; “ Sporting,”  in  1792  ; “ Univcrfnl,” 
in  1747.  To  thelc  may  be  added  feveral  other  periodical 
publications  under  dift'tient  titles,  fucii  as  “ Ackerman's 
Repofitory,”  begun  in  1810;  “Antiquarian  Cabinet,”  in 
t8c6;  “ Arcana,”  in  iSto;  “Army  Lift^”  in  1S09  ; 

Chriilian  Obl'ervcr,”  in  1S02  ; “ Chriflian  Guardian,” 
in  1809  ; “ Flramatic  Cenfor,”  in  1811  ; “ Edinhurgli  Me- 
dical Journal,’’  in  iSoy;  “ General  Chronicle,”  in  1811  ; 
“ I-.H  Belle  Aficmb  ce,”  in  1806;  “ Lad) ’s  Mnfeum,”  in 
1798;  “ I.itcrary  Panorama,'’  in  1806;  “Medical  Gb- 
ferver  “ Medical  Compendium,’’  in  1809  ; “ Medical 
Journal,”  in  1799  ; “ Monthly  Repofitory,”  in  1806  ; 
“ Military  Chronicle,”  i:i  iSio  ; “ Naturalill’s  Mifcellany,” 
in  17894.  “ Naval  Chronicle,”  in  1799  ; “ Nicholfon’s 
.founral,”  in  tSo2  ; “ Philauthropill,”  in  iSio  ; “ Reper- 
tory of  Arts,”  in  1794;  “ Rctrofpetl,”  in  i8c6;  “ Rc- 
dee‘tor,”  in  18:0  ; “ Satirid,”  in  1807  ; “ Scourge,’’  in 
1811  ; &c.  &:c. 

JOURNCHOPPER3,  in  our  0/J  WriUrf,  regrators  of 
vara  ; which  formerly,  perhaps,  was  called  journ.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  llat.  S Hen.  VL  c.  5. 

JOURNET,  Fuakcaise,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
greated  aclrelfes  that  has  appeared  on  the  ilage  of  tlie  French 
lerious  opera.  She  was  at  lirll  admired  for  the  mellifluence 
of  her  voice,  her  noble  figure,  and  the  charms  of  her  adlion. 
She  had  an  air  and  carriage  fo  finking,  and  fomething  fo 
intcrelling  and  touching  in  !icr  countenance,  that  fhe  drew 
tears  from  thofe  who  only  looked  at  her  in  the  part  of  Iphi- 
genia.  She  had  eyes  and  arms  which  guided  to  the  heart 
all  the  exprelTion  of  what  ih'O  had  to  paint,. 


She  quitted  the  flage  in  1720,  after  fifteen  years  apphtufr 
and  admiration,  and  died  in  1722.  Effais  fur  la  Mufique. 

JOURNEY,  in  Hujhandry,  fignifies  as  much  ground  as 
can  be  ploughed  over  in  a day,  though  it  is  not  applied  in 
the  fame  way  in  aU  didrifts,  or  has  the  fame  fignification,  as 
in  fome  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a much  Icfs  proportion  of  la- 
bour- It  often  fignifies  the  length  of  time  the  team  is  en- 
gaged in  labour,  cither  in  ploughing  or  any  other  fort  of 
work.  With  all  horfes  under  team  labour,  great  attention 
fliould.  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  them,  ia 
feeding  and  drefling  them.  See  Team. 

JouitKEY,  Sabbath-day' s.  See  Sabbath. 

JOURNEY-MAN,  formed  from  the  French yw/rn/r,  3 
day’s  work  ; anciently  lignilied  a perfon  who  wrought  with 
another  by  the  day  thougli  now,  by  the  datute,  it  extends 
to  thole  likewife  who  covenant  to  work  with  another  in  their 
occupation  or  trade  by  the  year. 

JOU'PRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaft- 
land  ; 6y  miles  N.E.  of  Tavadhus. 

JOU  VENC  Y,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a learned  Jefuit,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  He  entered  the  focicty  of  Jelus  in 
1659,  and  was  chol'en  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  its  feminaries,. 
firlt  at  Caen,  then  at  La  PJeche,  and  finally  at  Paris,  where 
he  taught  with  great  reputation  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
was  invited  to  Rome  in  1699,  to  alfill  in  writing  tlie  con- 
tinuation  of  the  hillory  of  the  fociety,  and  died  in  that  city 
in  1719.  His  part  of  the  hillory  of  the  Jefuita  comprifes 
the\  period  from  1591  to  i6i6,  and  was  printed  in  folio  in 
the  year  1710.  As  a philologid  he  is  known  by  his  “ La- 
tin Harangues  delivered  on  diflcrent  oecafions,”  in  two  vo- 
lumes, i.2mo.  : “ Appendix  dc  Diis  et  Heroibus  Poeticis,” 
which  is  a compendium  of  the  heathen  mythology  :.  “ Notes 
on  Terence,  Ovid,  Horace,  Perlius,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and 
fome  of  the  works  of  Cicero.”  Fie  gave  alio  a Latin  ver- 
fion  of  the  fird  Philippic  of  Demodhenes.  He  is  faid  to 
have  difplayed,  in  his  Icvend  works,  great  piirit)-,  elegance, 
and  facility  of  ilylc,  for  which  he  is  more  diilinguidied  than 
for  novelty  or  depth  of  thought..  Morcri., 

JOUVENET,  John,  an  hidorical  painter,  horn  at  Rouen*, 
in. Normandy,  in  1644.  rccci*«:d  his  firll  inllniftion* 

from  his  father  ; hut  liis  principal  teaclier  was  Pouirm,  and. 
his  mod  ufeful  lludies  the  works  of  that  madcr.. 

He  had  a ready  invention,  and  was  therefore  employed  t» 
adorn  the  apartments  of  'Vcrfailles  and  the  Trianon.  In  the 
Plofpital  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris,  he  painted  the  twelve 
apollles ; each  figure  14  feet  iiigh.  It  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  he  fiiilcd  in  true  talle.  His  llyle 
partakes  too  mucli  of  French  flippancy  ; the  fubditution  of 
fomething  llriking  for  what  is  folid  and  good  ; and  his  co- 
louring is  heavy.  It  is  find,  tliat,  being  deprived  of  the  ufe 
of  his  riglit  hand  hy  paralyfis,  ke  painted  ever  after  with  his 
left.  He  died  in  1717. 

JOUVENU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  ol  the  Saoiie  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dillriet  ot  Macon.  The  jilaoe  contains  1460, 
and  the  canton  10,491  inlubitants,  on  a territory  of  167 
kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

JOUX  la  Vii.i.E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Yonne  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Avallon. 

Jou.x,.  Mont,  a part  of  mount  Jiira,  near  tlie  foiirce  of 
the  river  Doubs,  cm  the  boriiers  of  Swit'^erland,  and  lh;it 
part  of  the  canton  of  Berne  vvliicli  borders  on  France. 

Joc.x,  a lake  of  Svv  it'/.crland,.  in  the  canton  of  Berne^ 
fituated  on  a part  of  mount  Jura  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Romaia- 
nioticr. 

JO^YA  Tov.'.v,  Lower,  a town  of  North  America,  on  the 
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E.  fide  of  the  river  Midifippi ; which,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  could  fiirniih  ;^oo  warriors.  N.  lat.  40^^ 
W,  long,  gi’  T^'. — The  Upper  Jowa  town  is  about 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jowa,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  MlfTifippi,  and  could  formerly  furnifli  400  warriors. 

■TOW .AN  el  Mughah,  a town  of  Algiers:  3o  miles  S.W. 
of  fieteef. 

JOWGONG,  a town  of  Bengal  ; iS  miles  S.  E.  of 
Burd'.van. 

JOWR  AiSSER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 16 
rriiles  S E.  of  Eucknow. 

JOVVRIES,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Mediterra- 
ne«ii,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Tunis,  oppofite  to  Letnpta,  an- 
ciently called  Tarichi*,  and  thought  by  Caifar  to  be  of  fo 
much  importance,  that  he  appointed  feveral  ftationary  vef- 
fels  to  fecure  them.  N.  lat.  3^’  38.  E.  long.  io'^  56'. 

JOY,  in  Ethics,  is  that  paffion  which  is  produced  by 
l.)ve,  regarding  its  objeft  as  prefent,  either  immediately  or 
in  profpeft  ; m reality  or  imagination.  This  paflion  has 
been  found  to  increafe  tlie  perfpiration  and  urine  of  human 
bodies.  See  Pi.i:.asi'kk  and  Pain. 

JOYEUSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardeclie,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillrid  of  IJ Argentiere,  21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Privas. 
The  place  contains  1074,  and  the  canton  12,616  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  212^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N. 
lat.  44  29'.  E.  long.  4^  19'. 

JOYNAGUR,  a town  of  Meckley  ; 8 miles  K.\V.  of 
Munnypour 

JOYNAR ANSHAUT,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 18  miles 
E N E.  of  Iflamabad. 

JOYNER'.s  Piticss.  See  Press. 

JOYNERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  and  of  fitting 
or  joining  various  parts  or  members  of  it  together. 

The  French  call  it  menuiftrte,  from  minutaria,  fmall  work  ; 
by  which  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  carpentry,  which  is  conver- 
fant  in  the  larger  and  lefs  curious  work.  See  Joinkrv. 

.lovNEHY,  Column  of.  Sec  Column. 

JOYPOIJR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  18  miles 
E N.E.  of  Iilamabad — .Alio,  a town  of  Alfam  ; 16  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Gcntia. 

JOZE,  Sr.,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tapajos;  45  miles 
S.  of  Pauxis. — Alfo,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Minas  Gcraes  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Villarica. — Alfo,  a 
town  ot  Brazil,  in  the  government  of  Goyas;  7c  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Villa  Boa. 

JozE,  St.,  de  Dera,  a town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Rio  Negro  ; 
205  miles  from  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

JozE  yizu,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of  Para  ; 
on  the  river  Torcantin  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Para. 

JOZO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fca-filh,  of  tlie 
fea-gudgeon,  or  rock-lifh  kind,  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  called  gobius  a/bus  by  fome  authors.  It  is  brought 
to  market  at  Rome  and  Venice.  See  Gobiu.s. 

JOZZI,  Giusei’PE,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  opera  finger 
of  the  fecond  clafs,  with  a foprano  voice,  came  into  Eng- 
land with  Monticclli,  at  the  beginning  of  lord  Middlefex’s 
regency  in  1742.  He  was  a much  better  performer  on  the 
harpfichord  than  a finger.  He  gained  great  reputation  here 
by  his  very  accurate,  brilliant,  and  e.xpreflivc  manner  of  exe- 
cuting Alberti’s  Iclfons,  and  a confiderable  fum  of  money 
by  printing  and  felling  them  as  his  own  compofitions. 

IPAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
coaft  ; miles  S.W.  of  Acta. 

IP.ANEMA,  a town  of  Brazil;  160  miles  S.W.  of 
Ftrnambuco. 

IPEC ACPTANHA,  or  Ii>ec.AC»aniia,  in  Pharmacy,  a 
VoL.  XIX. 


little  wrinkled  root  about  the  thicknefs  of  a moderate  quilT, 
brought  hither  from  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies  ; much 
ufed  as  an  emetic,  and  againft  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 

The  firll  European  who  brought  this  root  into  ufe  was  an 
apothecary  of  Brazil,  whofe  name  was  Michael  Triftaon. 
The  book  wliich  the  author  publidicd  on  this  fubjeft  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  is  tranflated  into  our  language, 
and  {lands,  among  a number  of  like  accounts,  among  Pur- 
chas’s  Pilgrims. 

He  fays  it_is  an  excellent  remedy  againft  dyfenteries  and 
fluxes  of  all  kinds.  He  fays  all'o,  m its  defeription,  that  the 
ftalks  are  a quarter  of  a yard  long,  and  the  roots  nearly  as 
much  ; an-’  that  the  leaves  grow  only  four  or  five  upon  a 
plant. 

This  agrees  very  well  with  all  that  we  have  fince  difeover- 
ed  of  this  plant : and  the  method  of  ufing  it  at  that  time, 
we  find,  v.'ns  not  as  a vomit ; but  they  bruifed  the  frefli  root, 
and  fteeped  it  about  twelve  hours  in  water,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  patient  drank  the  W'ater  early  in  the  morn- 
ing : it  operated  by  ftool ; but  after  its  operation,  the  na- 
tural purging  and  voiding  of  blood  ceafed.  This  feems  the 
original  account  we  have  of  this  drug.  De  Laet,  from  this, 
compiled  his  account,  which  is  almoll  a literal  tranflation  of 
this  into  Latin  : from  his  hint  Pilo  and  Marggrave  enquired 
after  it  more  carefully  upon  the  Ipot,  and  from  them  came 
tlie  firft  accurate  accounts  we  had  of  it  ; fo  that  all  feems, 
ah  origine,  deduced  from  Michael  Trillaon’s  account  of  it. 
Miller  apprehends  that  the  plant  which  furnifties  the  true 
ipecacuanha  belongs  to  the  genus  of  Triojleum,  or  falfe  ipeca~ 
cuanh'a.  It  is,  as  fome  have  thought,  the  Pfychotrka  emetica 
of  Linnxus  tlie  younger.  But  the  authority  on  which  Mutis 
received  the  information  is  not  to  be  implicitly  followed. 

Pifo  divides  this  root  into  two  forts,  the  white  and  the 
brown  ; or,  according  to  Geoffroy,  the  Peruvian  and  Brazi- 
lian ipecacuanha : but  three  forts,  fays  Dr  Woodville,  are 
dillinguifliable  in  our  fliops  ; w’s.  afti-coloured  or  grey, 
brown,  and  white.  The  ajb-coluured  is  brought  from  Peru, 
and  is  a fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a greqt 
variety  of  figures,  brought  over  in  fliort  pieces  full  of 
wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiffures,  down  to  a fmall  white 
woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  ; the  corti- 
cal part  is  compafl,  brittle,  and  appears  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking  ; it  has  very  little  fmell,  the  tafte  is  bitterifti 
and  fiib-acrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  with  a kind 
of  mucilage.  The  brown  is  fmall,  fomewhat  more  wrinkled 
than  the  foregoing  ; of  a brown  or  blackifh  colour  without, 
and  w hite  w'ithin  : this  is  brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  is  woody,  has  no  w'rinkles,  and  no  perceptible  biiternefs 
in  tafte.  The  firft,  that  is,  the  afh-coloured  or  grey  ipeca- 
cuanha, is  that  ufually  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to 
produce  violent  efiects.  The  white,  though  taken  in  a large 
one,  has  fcarcely  any  cffedl  at  all. 

There  are  divers  falfe  fpecies  of  ipecacuanha,  or  roots, 
which,  on  account  of  their  external  appearance,  bear  the  de- 
nomination of  ipecacuanha,  and  are  fometimes  fold  for  it. 
Dr.  Douglas  mentions  two  : the  one  white,  refembling  the 
true  white,  only  larger  in  fize,  flraighter,  and  fofter  to  the 
touch  ; the  other  brown,  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  true 
brown,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  red,  whence  it  has  alfo 
been  called  red  ipecacuaHha.  Tbcfe  are  both  produced  in 
Maryland  and  \'irginia,  where  they  are  ufed  as  vomitives 
by  the  lower  fort.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  difeovered  that  the 
latter  is  no  other  than  the  root  of  a poifondus  apocynum, 
deferibed  bv  him  in  his  Natural  Hillory  of  Jamaica.  See 
Phd.  'rranf.'  N^  410. 

'The  genuine  ipecacuanha  has  fcareely^'ny  fmell,  nnlefs 
j E during 
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during  its  pulverization,  or  iiifufion  in  liquors,  when  it  emits 
a faint  naufeous  one.  Geollroy  obferves,  that  in  pulvcrizin<>' 
coiiliderable  quantities,  the  finer  powder  that  flies  off  is  apt 
to  affedf  the  operator  with  difflculty  of  breathing,  a fpittinf 
ol  blood,  a bfeedmg  at  the  nofe,  or  a fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  loinetiines  of  the  tliroat  ; 
which  fymptoms  go  off  in  a few  days,  fpontaneoufly,  or  by 
the  aid  ot  venefedtion. 

Dr.  Irving  afeertained  by  e.'tperiment.s,  that  tin's  root  con- 
tains a gummy  and  relmous  matter,  and  tliat  the  gum  is  in 
much  greater  proportion,  and  is  more  powerfully  emetic, 
than  the  refill  : that  lac  cortical  part  is  more  adlivc  than  the 
ligneous;  and  that  the  whole  root  manitcfls  an  antifeptic  and 
allringent  power.  He  alio  found  its  emetic  quality  to  he 
moll  effectually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetous  acid, 
inlomuch  that  grains  of  the  powder,  tahcii  in  two  ounces 
of  vinegar,  produced  only  fome  loul'e  itools. 

1 he  bark  of  ipecacuanha  is  laid  to  he  preferable  to  its 
root,  as  an  emetic;  acting  equally  well,  and  with  equal 
fafety,  in  a fmaller  dote,  either  in  powder,  or  lufufion.  Si.K 
grains  of  the  bark,  infuled  lor  a niglit  in  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  old  Rheiiilh,  proves  a. good  emetic.  Sec  Phil.  Traiif. 
N 476.  feet.  to. 

Pile  brown  ipecacuanha  yields,  by  diltillation,  a fmaller 
.quantity  of  oil  than  the  grey  ; and  the  lall  portion  of  the 
Ipirit  which  comes  over  with  the  oil,  on  urging  the  lire  to 
tlie  greatell  violence,  though  it  be  confideiably  acid  to  ihc 
talle,  yet  does  not  feem  to  contain  lefs,  but  rather  more  vola- 
tile particles  than  the  ipint  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  from 
tiic  grey.  On  mixing  the  fpirits  of  both  kinds  alio  with  fait 
of  tartar,  the  volatile  parts  of  that  from  the  brown  efcape 
with  more  rapidity  than  thofe  from  the  fpirit  of  the  grey, 
and  affedt  the  nofe  more  fenlibly. 

It  is  rational  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  if  the  brown 
ipecacuanha  contains  lefs  oil  than  the  grey,  it  alfo  contains 
lels  refin;  and  that  as  this  lall  portion  of  fpirit  contained 
more  volatile  parts,  it  miifl  naturally  be  expedted  that  it 
fhould  prove  more  violent  in  its  operation  than  the  grey, 
i his  oblervation  alfo,  which  is  countenanced  by  fadt,  may 
in  fome  degree  favour  the  opinion  of  tliofc  who  affirm,  that 
the  purgative  virtues  of  medicines  are  excited  by  a volatile 
lalt,  and  that  they  are  more  or  lels  violent,  as  they  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  fait. 

i be  brown  ipecacuanha,  as  well  as  the  grey,  will  afford 
two  lorts  of  extradls,  a relinous  and  a faline  one  ; but  botlt 
thefe  are  yielded  in  a fmaller  quantity  from  the  brown  than 
from  tlie  grey,  and  confeqiiently  the  refiduum  is  always 
greater  from  the  bivvvn.  Eight  ounces  of  the  grey  ipcca- 
euiuihu  yield,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  ten  drams  of  tlie  relinous 
y.^tradl ; Uie  fame  (juantity  of  the  brown,  treated  in  the 
iiiiiie  manner,  yields  only  lix  drams.  From  the  reliduum  of 
tiiij  quantity  of  the  grey  kind,  thus  divelled  only  ef  its 
rt  lin  by  the  fpirit,  there  may  be  procured,  by  a watery  fol- 
vent,  two  ounces  of  a ialiiie  extradl ; but  the  refidue  of  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  brown  will  yield  only  live  or  fix  drams 
ct  tms  extradk,  by  the  fame  treatment.  The  reliduc  of  the 
grey,  thus  dividled  of  its  relinous  and  faline  parts,  will 
weigh  four  ounces  ; and  tlie  rclidue  of  the  brown,  after  the 
Fimc  treatment,  will  weigh  lix  ouiiees.  Hence  it  is  very 
evident,  that  the  adkive  principles  are  mucli  more  abundant 
in  the  grey  than  in  the  brown  kind  of  this  uleful  root. 

Neumann  fays  that  llxtcen  ounces  of  good  ipecacuanha 
will  yield  three  ounces  ot  relinous  matter,  in  wliich  its  virtue 
confids,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  from  the  fame 
quantity,  by  means  of  water,  five  ounces  of  gummy  matter 
were  extradied. 

li  the  procefs  of  this  analylis  be  varied,  and  the  watery 


menilruum  ufed  firll,  the  proportion  of  the  faline  extradt 
will  be  greatly  increafed  by  it,  and  that  of  the  relinous 
greatly  diminiflied  ; eight  ounces  of  the  grey  ipecacuanha, 
thus  treated,  yielding  three  ounces  and  a halt  of  ialiiie  cx- 
tradk,  and  only  thirty-fix  grains  of  the  refinous  one  after- 
wards by  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  brown 
yielding  one  ounce  and  three  drams  of  the  faline  extradl,  and 
only  twenty-four  grains  of  the  refinous  one,  by  means  cf 
fpirit  of  wine  afterwards  ufed.  From  all  this  it  is  cafy  to 
perceive,  that  the  brown  ijx'cacuanba  contains  much  lefs  of 
the  adtive  parts,  and  much  more  of  the  terreftrial,  than  the 
grey  ; and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  from  trial,  that  the  brown 
is  much  more  \koIent  in  its  operation  than  the  grey. 

k'liis  ieems  a perplexing  fort  of  paradox  ; but  to  explain 
it  we  mull  remember,  tliat  the  virtues  of  medieiiies  are  not 
to  be  meafiired  by  their  bulk  nor  their  weij,Iit,  the  rnoft 
powerful  of  ail  adling  in  the  fnialletl  quantities.  It  has  been 
ohferved,  that  the  lail  portion  ol  Ipiiit  drawn  from  the 
brown  is  more  pungent  and  llrong  than  that  from  the  grey  ; 
and  probably  this  part  of  the  root  Iras  as  tniieh  power 
to  irritate  the  internal  parts  qf  the  intellines  as  the  refinous 
parts. 

The  bed  menilruum  for  extradting  the  entire  virtue  of  the 
root,  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  fpirit, 
with  two  or  tl’.ree  parts  of  water.  In  the  fhops,  wii.e  is 
employed  ; an  ounee  of  the  root  is  macerated  or  digelled  in 
a pint  of  Canary,  or  lificen  ounces  of  mountain,  to  which 
fome  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  orange-peel.  Thefe 
tinckurcs,  in  dofes  of  from  half  an  ounce,  or  lefs,  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  prove  mildly  emetic.  Lewis  ^lat. 
Med. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  this  is  the  mildeft 
and  fafefl  emetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; having  tliis 
peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  docs  not  operate  by  vomit,  jt 
readily  paffes  oft  by  the  other  emundlories.  It  was  firll  in- 
troduced to  us  with  the  charadler  of  an  almoll  infallible  ' 
remedy  in  dyfenteries  and  other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  diar- 
rbcca,  menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoca,  and  alio  iii  difc.rders 
prcjceeding  from  obllrudlions  of  long  Handing  ; nor  has  it 
loll  much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  The  ufe  of  ipecacuanha 
in  thefe  fluxes  is  thought  to  depend  upon  its  relloring  per- 
fpiration  ; for  in  thefe  calcs,  efpecially  in  dyfentery  and 
diarrhoea,  the  flein  is  dry  and  tenfe  ; and  while  the  common 
diaphoretics  ufually  pals  off  by  tlool,  fmall  dofes  ot  this 
root  have  been  adminillered  with  the  bell  cfFc£ls,  proving 
both  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Cullen  attributes  its 
good  effecks  entirely  to  its  purgative  quality.  In  common 
cafes  of  dyfentery,  it  is  faid  loon  to  perform  a cure,  by 
bringing  on  a free  diapliorcfis,  or  plentiful  fwcat,  after  the 
patient  has  taken  a puke  or  two,  and  is  covered  up  warm  in 
bed.  In  putrid  or  malignant  dylenteries,  it  requires  to  be 
continued  for  leveral  days,  and  repeated  as  an  evacuaiit, 
with  the  afTillance  of  rhubarb,  cordial  antifeptics,  and  mild 
opiates,  or  allringcnts.  In  cafes  requiring  plentiful  evacu- 
ation, or  when  the  offending  matter  is  lodged  deep,  fir  .John 
Pringle  recommends  it  to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals,  till  vomiting  and  purging 
come  on. 

In  the  fpafmodic  afihma,  Dr.  Akenfide  remarks,  that 
when  nothing  contraindicates  repeated  vomiting,  he  knew 
no  medicine  fo  cffeclual  as  ipecacuanha.  In  violent  p9- 
roxyfms,  a fcruple  procures  immediate  relief.  kVhen  the 
complaint  is  habitual,  from  three  to  five  grains  every  morn- 
ing, or  from  five  to  ten  every  other  morning,  may  be  givgii 
for  a moiitli  or  fix  weeks.  This  medicine  has  been  alfo  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  in  htemorrhages.  Several  cafes  of  menor- 
rhagia arc  mcHtioiicd  by  Dahlbcrg,  in  which  one-third  or 
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half  of  a f^rain  wa?  given  every  four  hours,  till  it  eifed^ed  a 
cure.  Thefe  fmall  dofes  are  likewife  found  of  great  ufe  in 
catarrhal  and  even  confumptive  cafes,  as  well  as  in  various 
flates  of  fever.  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.)  informs 
iis,  tliat  he  knew  a pradiitioner  who  cured  intermittents  by 
giving  live  grains  of  ijiecacuanha,  or  enough  to  excite 
naufea,  an  hour  before  the  acceflion  of  the  fit  was  expedbed  ; 
and  that  Dr.  Thompfon,  formerly  of  Montrofe,  propofed 
to  cure  agues  by  the  employment  of  emetics  given  at  the 
time  of  acceflion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cold  itage  ; and  tliis 
pracbice  has  alfo  been  fuccefsful,  and  may  indeed  be  exe- 
tnited  by  tartar  emetic  : but  in  trying  fucli  pradices,  the 
ipecacuanha  was  found  more  manageable  than  the  other, 
and  generally  more  eafy  to  the  patient.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot. 

Ii’Etwri'AMiA,  Bajlard,  in  Bolanx,  is  a fpecies  of  afcle- 
f)his.  or  I wallow. wort. 

Ii*i;CACi:.\NU A,  Falfe.  or  Dr.  Tinkar's  weed,  from  his 
ha  ving  been  one  of  the  firil  perfons  who  brought  the  root 
into  life.  See  '1'imostf.um. 

IPEC A-GUAC.'\,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Bra- 
filian  f|x:cies  of  duck.  It  is  of  a middle  fize  between  the 
duck  and  goofe,  and  is  kept  tame  there  for  breeding  and 
eating.  It  will  fatten  as  well  on  dry  land  as  when  it  has  the 
life  of  water,  and  lays  a vail  number  of  eggs. 

IPECATI-APOA,  the  name  of  a Bralllian  fpecies  of 
diick  called  pata  by  the  Portuguefe  ; the  word  in  that  lan- 
guage exprclling  goofe.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  goofe, 
but  is  exadly  of  the  fliape  and  figure  of  the  common  duck. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  Brafiiian  rivers,  and  is  flefliy  and 
well  tailed. 

IPECU,  the  name  of  a Brafiiian  bird  of  the  iVood-pecker 
kind,  cidled  by  Mr.  Ray,  piins  ’variits  Brafil'ienjts.  It  is  of 
the  il/.e  of  a common  pigeon.  Its  beak  is  llraight,  and  very 
hard  and  fliarp,  and  it  pierces  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees 
with  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  European  kinds.  See 
Prru.s  lineatns. 

IPEK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Servia,  which  rifes  in 
mount  Hxmus,  and  runs  into  the  Danube,  near  Galom- 
ba*  z . 

IPERSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwar-zenburg  ; i ’ miles  S.W.  of  Schaiiifeld. 

IPERUQUIBA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fume 
have  called  the  remora,  or  fucking-fifh  ; called  alfo  by  the 
Portuguefe,  p'lexe  pogador,  and  piexe  pioltho.  See  Eciii- 
N L’.s. 

IPHICRATES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Athenian 
general,  was  born  in  a humble  rank  of  life  ; but  by  improv.! 
ing  the  fituation  in  which  he  was  thrown,  he,  at  an  early 
age,  raifed  himfelf  to  a high  military  command.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  army,  he  fliewcd  himfelf  a flricl  difciplinarian, 
and  attentive  to  every  circumllance  of  military  improvement. 
He  made  war  again  ft  the  Thracians,  obtained  fome  viiftorics 
over  the  Spartans,  and  aflilled  the  Perfian  king  againft 
Egypt.  He  changed  the  drefs  and  arms  of  his  foldiers,  and 
rendered  them  more  alert  and  expeditious  in  ufing  their 
weapons.  In  the  focial  war,  a fleet  was  fitted  out  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  recovery  of  Byzantium,  under  the  joint 
commands  of  Iphicratcs,  Timoihcus,  and  Chares.  The 
two  former  difi'ered  from  the  latter  on  his  propofal  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  fleet  during  a violent  florm,  and  were  in  con- 
lequence  charged  by  him  with  treafonable  intentions.  They 
were  recalled  by  the  people  of  Athens,  and  publicly  profe- 
cuted.  Timotheus  was  condemtu  d,  and  went  into  exile  : 
iphicrates  defended  himfelf  with  great  fpirit,  and  was  ac- 
<iuiued.  He  was  indebted  for  tliis  not  only  to  his  elo- 
ipience,  but  to  the  menacing  appearance,  round  the  tribunal, 


of  feveral  military  partizans.  When  reproached  for  allowing 
and  encouraging  fo  violent  a proceeding,  he  replied,  “ I 
have  long  borne  arms  for  the  fafety  ot  my  country,  and 
fhould  be  a great  fool  not  to  employ  them  to  fave  niyfelf.”. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  ceafed  to  ferve  in  the  army» 
He  lived  to  a great  age,  and  faw  his  countrymen  fully  rc., 
conciled  to  him.  He  left  one  fon,  named  Menetheus,  by. 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  Univer.  Hill.  Corn, 
Nepos. 

IPHOFEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wurzburg;  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wurzburg. 

I PI  ALES,  a town  of  South  Ainerica,  in  the  province 
of  Popayan  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Palto. 

IPOMCEA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Linn.eus,  from  , 
which  he  unaccountably  miftakes  for  the  Convolvulus  plant, 
whereas  it  means  a creeping  fort  of  worm  that  infells  and 
corrodes  vines  ; and  iixoio:,  like.  By  this  appellation  hs 
evidently  intended  to  exprefs  the  clofe  reieinblancc  of 
Ipomcca  to  the  gtnus  Convolvulus,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
habit  altogether.  I.,inn.  Gen.  87.  Schreb.  116.  Wiild, 
Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  879.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hon. 
Kew.  cd  2.  V.  I.  338.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
484.  Jufl'.  134.  Lamark  Illiiftr.  t.  104.  (Quamoclit; 
Tourn.  t.  39.)  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandr'm  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Campanacea,  Linn.  Convolvuli,  Jiiff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  oblong,  Irnall,  in  five 
deep  fegments,  w'ithout  any  appendages,  permanent.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  funnel-fliaped,  or  bell.fnaped  ; tube  fomewhat 
cylindrical,  very  long  ; limb  live-cleft,  fpreading,  with  live 
plaits.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhapcd,  nearly  the  length 
of  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifli.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifli ; Ityle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; 
ftigma  capitate,  nearly  globofe,  in  two  or  three  lobes. 
Pertc.  Capfule  roundifli,  of  tw^o  or  three  cells.  Seeds  few, 
large,  roiindilh,  fometimes  hairy. 

EIT.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  live-cleft,  naked.  Corolla  with 
five  plaits,  fomewliat  funnel-ftiaped.  Stigma  capitate  ?iid 
globofe,  lobed.  Capfule  of  two  or  three  ceih.  Seed.stwp 
in  each  cell. 

A large  genus,  more  correftly  diftinguilhed  from  Con^ 
volvulus  by  the  globofe  form  of  its  ftigma,  than  by  the  more 
narrow'  or  tubular  lhape  of  the  corolla.  For  want  of  at- 
tending to  this,  I.innsEUS  and  others  have  mifplaced  feveral 
fpecies.  .lacquin  in  Ins  CoUeBanca,  v.  3.  303,  has  called  the 
attention  of  botanifts  to  this  fubjedt,  and  Mr.  R.  Brown  in 
his  Prodromus  has  recently  thrown  further  liglit  upon  fit,  in- 
dicating, moreover,  the  want  of  brailleas  or  appendages  to 
the  calyx  in  Ipomcea,  which  are  found  in  Convolvulus. 

Examples  of  Ipomcea,  eminent  for  their  beauty,  are 
I.  Qiiamoelit,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  227.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  244,  a 
native  of  the  Eall  Indies,  remarkable  for  its  finely  peftinated 
leaves,  and  rich  crimfon  bloflbijis ; — I.  coccinea,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  22S.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  221,  found  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  ealily  cultivated,  as  an  annual,  in  our  gardens  : — I.  Bona 
vox,  I, inn.  Sp.  PI.  228.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  752,  found  alio  in 
tlie  Weft  Indies,  and  rarely  feen  w ith  us.  The  flowers  of 
the  laft  are  large  and  white  ; we  fliould  from  the  name,  as 
well  as  their  appearance,  guefs  them  to  be  fragrant  in  an 
evening. 

Iro.MCEA,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  tlie  hcr^ 
baccoiis  flowery  kinds ; of  which  the  fpecies  chiefly  culti- 
vated are  the  winged -leaved  ipomoea  (I.  quamoclit),  and 
the  fcarlet-flowercd  ipomoea  (I.  coccinea). 

Of  tlie  fecond  fpecies  there  is  a variety  with  orange  co- 
loured flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  inrreafed  by  fowing 
tlie  weJl-ripcijed  Jeeds  in  Imail  pots,  plungiiig  thwn  in  a mild 
3 F.  i hey-bed, 
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hot-beJ,  or  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  in  the  early  fpring 
months,  proper  air  and  water  beinjr  given.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  fome  growth,  and  in  the  firft  fort  begin 
to  climh,  they  fhould  be  removed,  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  Toots,  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  ; or, 
which  is  better  for  the  firft  kind,  into  feparate  large  pots, 
replunging  them  in  the  bark  hot-bed.  They  fltould  have 
proper  flicks  fet  for  them  to  twine  about ; fome  pots  of  the 
fird  kind  being  placed  in  the  ftove,  as  being  more  tender  in 
their  nature. 

The  firll  fort  affords  variety  in  the  flove,  and  among 
other  tender  potted  plants  in  the  fummer  ; and  the  latter,  in 
the  fronts  of  warm  borders,  as  well  as  among  the  lefs  tender 
potted  flowering  plants. 

IPOMOPSIS,  in  Botany,  fo  called,  by  Michaiix,  from 
iToa-,  to  Jlr'tke  forcibly,  and  o-li-,  the  fight,  in  allufion,  as  it 
fhould  feem,  to  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  of  the 
original  fpecies.  hlichaux  Amer.  v.  i.  141.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  V.  T.  23.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew  ed.  2.  v.  i.  342.  Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacca,  Linn. 
Pohmonia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  membra- 
nous at  the  bafe  ; its  limb  in  five,  long,  equal,  linear,  eredl 
fegments.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped  •;  tube  cylindrical ; limb  in 
five,  deep,  ovate,  nearly  equal  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  awl-fliaped, 
fhorter  than  the  limb  ; anthers  roundifh,  two-lobed.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  about  as  long 
as  the  tube  ; lligma  in  three,  deep,  oblong,  downy,  fpread- 
ing  fegments.  Peric.  Capfule  rather  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
ovate,  obtufe,  of  three  cells,  and  three  valves.  Seeds  feveral 
in  each  cell,  in  two  rows,  acutely  angular. 

Eff.  Ch  Calyx  in  five  fegments,  membranous  at  the  bafe. 
Corolla  funnel-fhaped.  Stamens  fpringing  from  the  tube. 
Stigma  three-cleft.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  angular. 

I.  I.  elegans.  Scarlet  Ipomopfis.  Michaux  Amer.  v.  j. 
142.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  tj.  (Ipomtea  rubra;  Linn.  Syft. 
Veg.  eJ.  14.  204.  Polemonium  rubrum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
231.  Ca  tua  coronopifolia ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  879. 
Quamoclit  pennatum  ereftum,  floribus  in  ihyrfum  digeflis  ; 
Dill.  Elth.  321.  t 241.)  “ Stem  ereeff,  flraight.  Corolla 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx.’’ — A native  of  South  Carolina, 
whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Sherard’s  garden  at 
Eltham.  It  has  occafionally  been  imported  fince  from  the 
fame  con  try,  a-'d  was  lately  raifed  in  great  perfe£fion  at 
Meffrs  Lee  and  Kennedy’s,  where  the  excellent  figure  in 
exotic  botany  was  drawn.  It  flowers  in  September  or 
Oftober,  and  confequently  ripens  feed  with  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  all  apoearan-  e this  beautiful  plant  is  a biennial. 
Root  fibrous.  Stem  folitary,  er?cf,  becoming  panicled  at 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  round,  leafy,  and  clothed, 
like  the  whole  herbage,  with  fhort,  glandular,  white  hairs. 
Leaves  pinnatifid  ; fegments  long  and  rarrow,  thofe  of  the 
radical  leaves  fhorter  and  broader ; floral  leaves  Ample. 
Flowers  on  fhort  ftalks,  drooping.  Corolla  equally  five- 
cleft,  of  a bnl  iant  fcarlet,  elegantly  dotted  on  the  infide. 
Stamens  flender,  red  ; anthers  yellow.  Germen  fmooth,  pale 
green.  Capfule  almofl  membranous,  the  partitions  from  the 
centre  of  the  valves.  Seeds  in  two  rows,  fniail,  not  winged. 

2.  I.  inconjpicua.  I-ittle  Blue  Ipomopfis.  Sm.  Exot. 
Bot.  t 14.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  342. — “ Stem 
much  branched  and  fpreading.  Corolla  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Segments  of  all  the  leaves  linear.’’ — Native  of 
North  America,  and  firff  raifed,  in  1793V  at  Sion  Houfe, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hoy,  F.L.S.  It  flowered  in  November. 
Root  annual.  Stems  Dumerous,  about  a foot  high,  leafy, 
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round,  pubefeent  as  in  the  laft  fpecies.  Leaves  alternate, 
pinnatifid ; fegments  long  and  narrow,  generally  fimple. 
Flower-falls  various  in  length,  fimple,  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
crett.  Calyx,  with  rather  broader  teeth  than  the  foregoing. 
Corolla  blue,  with  a white  tube,  by  no  means  ftriking  or 
beautiful.  Stigma  purplifli.  Capfule  owdtc,  thin,  whitifh. 

Dr.  Smith  has  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  ferves  to  ccinfirm 
the  Ipomopfis  of  Michaux,  with  which  it  agrees  fo  completely 
ill  cverv  botanical  charadter,  that  wc  find  it  not  very  cafy 
to  cfiablifli  even  a fpecific  difference  on  found  principles  ; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fliews  how  different  this  natural  | 
genus  is  from  Cantua,  and  all  others  to  which  it  has  been 
referred.  The  fame  author  mentions  a third  fpecies,  I.  al- 
bida,  gathered  by  Dombey,  at  J^lma,  much  like  this,  but 
upright ; its  leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  fomewhat  ellip- 
tical lobes,  and  its  flowers  whitifh. 

IPPO,  in  Natural  Hifory.  See  Macassar  Poifon. 

IPS,  m Geography,  a town  of  Auflria,  fituated  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Ips  and  Danube,  on  the  feite  of  the  ancient 
Pons  Ilis,  on  Ifipontium  ; 48  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  J 
48  13'.  E.  long.  15’  5'. 

IPSAI..A,  or  SKij'siL.'tR,  a town  of  European  Turkey 5 . 

in  Romania;  53  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople. 

IPSA R A,  called  by  the  ancients  Pfyrea  or  Pfyria,  an 
ifland  in  the  Grecian  Arcliipelag«,  about  fix  miles  long  and 
three  wide  ; the  foil  is  in  general  ftony,  and  affords  no  great 
refources  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  It,  however,  pro- 
duces figs,  grapes,  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton,  and  fome 
corn,  and  red  wine  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  Greeks,  about  1000  in  number,  who  pay  | 
a tribute  of  about  loco  crowns,  and  are  fubje6f  to  the  cadi  } 

of  Scio  ; fix  miles  N.  W.  of  Scio.  N lat.  38  43'.  E.  long.  > 

25  35'.  About  a league  from  Ipfara  lies  a I'maller  and  1 
defert  ifland,  called  “ Anti-ipfara,  fcarcely  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  Between  thefe  two  iflands  fhips  find  a 
very  good  anchorage. 

IPSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach ; 17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ainfpach. 

IPSILl,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  guif  of  Engia. 

IPSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  river  of  Afia, 
in  Plirygia,  S.E.  of  Synnada  ; famous  for  a battle  fought  ; 

here  in  the  year  300  B.C.  between  Antigonus  and  Deme-  ) 

trius,  having  an  army  ot  70,000  foot,  10,000  horfe,  and 
75  elephants,  and  the  kings  of  Seleucus,  Lyfimachus  and 
Caffandra,  who  had  74,000  infantry  and  10.500  cavalry, 

400  elephants,  and  20  chariots  of  war.  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  killed.  Demetrius  fled  into  Greece.  The 
conquerors  divided  their  lands  between  them. 

IPSWICPI,  formerly  callcd-G/j&^r/it'if/i,  Gippefwid,  Gyp~ 
pewicus,  &c.  in  Geography,  a boroui;!i  and  the  county  town 
of  Suflblk,  England,  is  I'catcd  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Orwell,  at  the  diftance  of  18  miles  N E.  irom  Col- 
chefter,  54  S.W.  of  Yarmouth,  12  N.W.  of  Harwich,  and 
69  N.E.  of  London.  In  the  year  iSoo,  it  contained  2221 
houfes,  and  74,292  inhabitants.  Near  this  place  the  river 
Gippen,  or  Gipping,  unites  its  waters  with  the  Orwell, 
which  is  navigable  for  12  miles  to  the  fea  at  Harwich, 
where  is  a commodious  haven,  or  karbour.  Ipfwich  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  a town  of  fome  confequence  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynally  ; for  it  was  fortified  with  a vallum 
.and  fofs  when  the  Danes  made  their  dep-edatory  incur- 
fions  into  this  part  of  the  ifland.  Within  the  fpace  of  ten 
years  they  pillaged  this  town  twice : firff  in,  or  near  the 
year  991,  and  again  in  1000.  In  the  fifth  year  of  king 
John  s reign,  the  fortifications  were  repaired  and  materially 
ftrengthened.  The  walls  were  provided  with,  at  leaft,  four 
fortified  gates ; which  were  refpedivcly  called,  from  their 

relative 
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relatii’e  fituations,  Eaft-Gate,  "Weft-Gate,  North-Gate,  and 
South-Gate  ; and  the  town  was  alfo  divided  into  four  leets 
or  wards.  Some  fragments  and  parts  of  the  old  walls  are 
ftill  remaining.  Of  the  callle,  no  veftige  is  left,  either  to 
prove  its  fcite,  or  define  its  chara(ffcr.  The  liberties  of  the 
borough,  however,  extend  beyond  the  walls,  and  compre- 
hend the  four  hamlets  of  Stoke-Hall,  Wikes-Ufford,  Brooks- 
Hall,  and  Wikes-Bifhop.  The  extent  of  thefe  liberties 
comprifes  an  area,  meafuring  about  four  miles  from  call  to 
weft,  and  nearly  five  miles  in  a tranfverfe  direction.  The 
corporation  has  alfo  jurifdiction  and  advantageous  privileges 
by  water,  on  the  Orwell  to  the  fea-port  of  H.arwich.  In 
the  time  of  king  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  his  queen  held  two 
parts  of  the  borough,  and  her  brother,  carl  Giiert,  a third 
part.  When  rlie  Domefday  book  was  made,  Roger  Bigot, 
earl  of  Norwich,  pofttfled  the  half  hundred  of  Gippefwid. 
At  the  former  period,  there  were  J38  burgelTes  reliding 
here,  who  paid  cuftom  to  the  king,  but  at  the  conqueft 
there  were  only  no  burgelTes,  and  in  the  Norman  record 
it  is  dated,  that  “ 328  houfes  are  now  empty.’’  The  firlt 
charter  granted  to  the  borough  is  dated  ajtli  of  May  no9> 
ill  ot  king  John  ; this  grants  to  the  burgelTes,  i,  ‘The 
borough  with  all  its  appurtenances,  liberties,  &c.  to  be 
liolden  of  the  king  and  his  heirs  by  the  payment  of  the  right 
and  ufual  annual  farm,  and  100  lliillings  more  at  the  exche- 
quer." This  fuin  is  fuppofed  to  have  amounted  to  lixty 
marks,  or  40/.  : 2.  The  burgelTes  were  alfo  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  under  the  names  of  tholl,  lellage, 
ftallage,  palTage,  pondage,  and  all  other  cuftoins  by  land, 
and  at  fea-ports : 3.  To  have  a merchant’s  gild,  and  hanfe 
of  their  own:  4 No  perfon  to  be  quartered  on  them  with- 
oat  confent,  or  any  thing  ta'lccn  from  them  by  force : 
5. That  they  mi  ;ht  hold  their  lauds  and  recover  their  juft  dues 
from  whomfoever  they  be  owing:’’  which  implies  that  the 
inhabitants  were  then  co.itlitutcd  lawful  fubjefts:  “ 6.  That 
they  lliould  hold  their  lands  and  tenures  within  the 
borough,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  borough  of  Ipf- 
wich  : 7.  That  none  of  them  lhall  be  fined  or  amerced,  but 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  free-horoiighs  : 8.  And  that 
they  might  choofe  twobailivcs  and  four  coroners  out  of  the 
more  lawful  men  of  the  faid  town.’’  SiilFolk  Traveller. 

After  this  charter  was  ratified  and  obtained,  the  burgelTes 
alTembleJ  in  the  ciiurch-yard  of  St.  Mary  at  Tower,  and 
there  held  their  lirit  great  court  ; appointed  officers.  See. 
Here  they  continued  to  tranfadft  their  public  bulinefs  till  the 
I3tli  year  of  Edward  I.’s reign,  when  that  monarch  feized 
the  borough,  and  held  it  in  fuborclinatirn  for  fix  years. 
He  then  renewed  and  confirmed  the  charter,  by  public  aiff, 
dated  at  Berwick,  A D.  1291.  Tor  this  liberty  the  biir- 
gclTes  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  60/.  to  the 
king.  Another  charter  was  granted  by  king  Henry  "VI.  ; 
but  the  moll  material  aft  of  this  kind  was  procured 
in  the  17th  year  of  king  Charles  II.  Among  the  privileges 
conferred  on  the  burgelTes  by  thefe  charters,  is  that  of  feud- 
ing two  merr.bers  to  parliament,  who  are  elefted  by  the  votes 
of  about  700  burgelTes.  The  officers  of  thefe,  and  who  are 
entrullcd  with  the  civil  government  of  the  place,  are  two 
baili.Ts,  a recorder,  loportmen,  and  24  common-councilmen. 
Tlic  borouglt  is  faid  to  have  returned  members  alf  or'igme. 
I.ike  the  generality  of  paruainentary  boroughs,  this  has  been 
the  caufe  of  much  bribery,  corruption,  and  litigation.  A 
memorable  inltance  of  the  latter  occurred  before  a com- 
mittee of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1780,  when  Mr.Cator, 
who  had  obtained  a majority  of  votes  by  bribery,  &c.  was 
declared  difqualificd  to  take  a feat  in  the  houfe,  and  a new 
writ  was  ilTucd  to  eleft  another  perfon.  The  particulars  of 


this  cafe  are  fully  narrated  in  Oldfield’s  “ Hiftory  of 
Boroughs,”  rol.  ii. 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  already  noticed,  the  corporate 
officers  of  Ipfwich  are  authorized  to  pafs  fines  and  recoveries, 
try  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  hold  pleas  of  the  crov\n. 
They  alio  hold  afiizes  of  wine,  bread,  beer,  &c.  and  have  an 
admiralty  jurifdiftion,  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  all  waifs, 
Itrays,  and  goods  call  on  Ihore.  No  freeman  can  be  com- 
pelled to  ferve  on  juries  oyt  of  the  town  ; and  every  burgefs 
is  entitled  to  feveral  advantageous  privileges  on  failing  to 
different  ports. 

Ipfwich  at  prefent  contains  twelve  pariffi  churches.  In 
the  Domclday  book  nine  are  fpecified  : and  in  the  year  1287 
it  is  related  in  Stowe’s  Annals  that  fome  churches  in  this 
town,  at  Yarmouth,  at  Dunwich,  &c.  were  deft  roved  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  and  by  the  waves  of  the  agitated  fea.  The 
names  of  the  prefent  pariflies,  are,  i.  St.  Clement’s,  which  is 
confolidatcd  with  St.  Helen’s,  and  has  no  church  : 2.  St. 
Helen’s,  or  Hellen’s,  is  a reftory  : 3.  St.  Lawrence’s  church 
is  faid  to  have  been  begun  by  John  Bottold,  who  died  A.  D. 
T431.  The  chancel  was  erefted  by  John  Balwyn,  who 
died  in  1449  ; and  a chantry  was  founded  here,  in  1514,  by 
Edmund  JJauntry,  a poll  man  of  this  town,  who  alfo  caufed 
the  market  crofs  to  be  built  : 4.  St.  Margaret’s  was  impro- 
priated to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  church  of 
which  was  formerly  Handing  near  St.  Margaret’s  church- 
yard : 5.  St.  Mary’s,  at  Elms  : 6.  St.  Mary’s, at  Kay:  7.  St. 
Mary’s,  at  Stoke:  8.  St.  Mary’s,  at  Tow'er  : 9.  St.  Mat- 
thew : 10  St.  Nicholas’s  : 1 1.  St.  Peter’s  : i 2.  St.  Stephen’s. 
Befides  thefe,  the  three  following  churches  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  : i.Thurlefton:  2.  Whitton  : and  3.  Welter- 
field.  The  monaflic  eftablifhments  within  the  town  were 
formerly  very  numerous,  and  feveral  houfes,  parts  of  build- 
ings, and  places,  ftill  retain  the  names  of  the  refpeftive 
focieties.  Thefe  were,  i.  The  Holy  Trinity,  or  Chrifl 
Church,  a priory  of  Black  canons : 2.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
a priory  of  Black  canons;  3 St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St. 
James,  a hofpital  for  leprous  perfons  : 4.  Dandy’s  Alms- 
houfes : 5.  A houfe  of  Auftin  friars:  6,  7,  and  8.  Black 
friars.  Gray  friars,  and  White  friars.  For  accounts  ef 
thefe  eftablifhments,  fee  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaftica. 

Ipfwich  formerly  contained  feveral  large  houfes  belonging 
to  wealthy  merchants  and  eminent  perfons.  Of  thefe  a few 
remain  in  reduced  and  dilapidated  conditions.  Among 
thefe  are  w-alls  and  a brick  gateway  to  a building  called 
"Wolfey-college,  which  wa.s  appropriated  and  enlarged  by 
Cardinal  Wolfey  fora  dean,  12  fecular  canons,  8 clerks,  and 
8 choirifters.  To  this  college  was  annexed  a grammar  fchoolj 
but  before  the  founder’s  defign  was  carried  into  effeft  he 
was  arrefted  hy  king  Henry  "VIII.  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  poifon  to  efcape  an  ignominious  trial  and  exe- 
cution. The  fcite  of  the  college  comprifed  about  fix  acres 
of  land.  The  biftiop  of  Norwich  had  a palace  called  Cur- 
fon’s-houfe,  in  Silent-ftreet.  Sir  Andrew  Windfor,  after- 
wards  lord  Windfor,  had  a houfe  in  the  pariffi  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Scokc.  The  archdeacon  of  Suffolk  poffeffed  a houfe, 
called  Place  or  Palace,  in  Upper  Brook-ftreet.  Part  of  the 
outer  wail  and  gates  lately  remained.  In  the  parifh  of  St. 
Stephen  were  formerly  two  houfes,  or  manfions  of  confidcr- 
alle  note  ; one  of  which  belonged  to,  and  was  inhabited  by 
Cha  les  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk  ; and  the  other  to  fir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  knight  of  the  Garter,  vice-chamber- 
lain  and  privy-counfcllor  to  king  Henry  "VIII.  Some 
apartments  of  the  latter  ftill  remain,  and  are  curious  exam- 
ples of  the  ftyle  in  which  fuch  manfions  were  ornamented. 
Several  little  houfes  in  this  town  are  cmbeLiflied,  both  ex- 
8 ternally 
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tenully  anct  internally,  with  carved  and  (luccoed  devices ; 
but  thefe  are  chiefly  of  the  age  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

The  commerce  and  trade  ot  Ipfwich,  though  not  upon 
a large  fcale,  furnifn  employment  to  many  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants,  and  fortunes  to  tlwfe  who  polTcfs  property  to 
Ipeculate  with.  Several  veflels  belong  to  this  town,  and 
many  have  been  built  here.  Four  building  yards  are  at- 
tached to  the  port.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  malt- 
ing. Ipfwich  is  fupplied  with  five  fairs  annually,  and  five 
days  out  of  the  feven  are  appropriated  for  markets.  For 
the  accommodation  of  perfons  frequenting  thefe,  a large, 
commodious  market-place  has  been  erecied  from  defigns 
by  Mr.  Brown,  an  architeft  of  this  town.  A feries  of 
hnildings,  on  pillars,  is  difpofed  round  two  quadrangular 
courts,  in  which  perfons  who  frequent  the  market  may  be 
provided  with  flieltcr  and  accomm.odalion  for  a fir.all  annual, 
or  weekly  rent.  The  plan  is  judicious,  and  aamirably  adapted 
to  its  purpofe.  In  this  town  are  five  charity-fchools  for  the 
education  and  clothing  of  poor  children. 

On  the  quay  is  a cuftom  houfe  : it  was  determined  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  tlrat  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Ipf- 
wich had  the  foie  right  to  take  cuflom-houfe  duties  for 
goods  landed  at  the  port  of  Harwicli : whence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  latter  was  a fubordinate,  and  dependant  port  to 
the  former.  The  tide  commonly  rifes  from  lo  to  12  feet  : 
■but  at  low  water  the  river  is  fliallow  and  narrow.  At  Ipf- 
wich arc  the  following  public  buildings  : a town-hall,  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  fhire-hall ; a workhoufe,  or  hofpital,  and 
fome  alms-houfes. 

Adjoining  the  towm  is  a feat  and  park  called  Chrifl- 
church,  occupying  the  feite  and  lands  of  an  ancient  priory  ; 
and  to  the  fouth  of  Ipfwich  are  the  following  feats  : Tat- 
tingflon-hall,  Wolvcrfton-hall  ; — to  the  weft  are  Chauntry, 
Sproughton,  Burllal,  and  Bramford,  Hintlefliam-hall,  Stoke- 
liall,  and  Hill-houfe.  Among  the  eminent  natives  ot  this 
town,  the  name  of  Thomas  Wolfey  is  particularly  diftin- 
guiflied.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  a butcher, 
but  this  is  doubted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
“ The  Suffolk  Traveller.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
rapidly  advanced  from  a low  rank  in  Inciety,  to  be  even  the 
mafter  of  his  tyrannical  and  felfiih  mojiarch;  but  at  length  he 
fell  a facrifice  to  his  own  ambition  and  to  the  caprice  of  his 
king.  He  \vas  born  here  March  1471,  and  died  at  Eeiccfler 
Nov.  29,  1530.  Several  memoix's  and  accounts  of  him  have 
been  publiflied,  but  an  “ impartial  life’’  of  him  “ is  flill  a deli- 
deratum  in  Englifli  biography.”  Chalmers,  in  hisinterefting 

Hillory  of  the  Colleges  and  Hall?,  &c.  of  Oxford,”  has 
given  a flxort  and  dilcriminating  memoir  of  him,  with  refer- 
ences to,  and  obiervations  on  the  cardinal’s  different  biogra- 
j)hers.  The  following  names  occur  as  “ worthies’’  of  I|  fwich: 
Ralph  Brownrigg,  and  bifliop  of  Exeter  : '\Villiam 

Butler,  phylician,  who,  according  to  P'uller,  ” "Worthies  of 
I'lngla'nd,’’  (vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  w'as  the^Efculapius  of  the  age.’’ 
Mr.  Raw,  a refpediable  boi'kfeller  of  Ipfwich,  is  printing 
a hillory  of  this  town.  Suflblk  Traveller,  2d  edit.  8vo.  1764. 

Ipswich,  the  Agawam  of  the  Indians,  a poll-town  and 
port  of  entry  in  America,  pleafantly  fituated  on  both  fides 
of  Ipfwich  river,  in  Elfex  county,  Maffachufetts,  30  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Boflon,  and  about  a mile  from  the  fea. 
The  tow'nlhip  of  Ipfwich  is  divided  into  four  pariflies,  and 
contains  601  hoiifes,  and  3305  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
farmers  ; a few'  vdl'els  are  employed  in  the  fiiliery,  and  fome 
few  trade  to  the  Well  Indies  ; filk,  thread,  and  lace,  of  an 
elegant  texture,  are  manufaftured  here  in  large  quantities, 
by  women  and  children,  and  fold  for  ufc  and  exportation  in 
Jlollon  and  other  mercantile  towns.  Ipfw  ich  townfliip  was 
incorporated  in  1634.  J.t.w'as  formerly  a place  of  conjlder- 
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able  importance  ; but  its  decline  is  attributed  to  a barred 
harbour,  and  fhoals  in  the  river.  N.  lat.  42^43'.  W.  long. 

70°  30'. 

Ipswich,  New,  a townfnip  in  Hillfborough  county, 
Hampfhire,  containing  1266  iidiabitants  ; fitnattd  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Souhagan  river,  and  feparated  from  Whatfliook 
mountain  by  the  N.  line  of  Maflachufetts;  56  miles  N.W. 
of  Bollon.  It  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  has  a flou- 
rifliing  academy. 

lyUKIQUY,  or  Iouique,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coall  of  Peru,  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
fituated  in  a fmall  gulf,  w'hich  affords  fhelter  for  veffeh,  but 
no  frefli  water.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians  and  Haves  bc- 
longing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  are  employed  in  collecting  a 
yellow  earth,  formed  by  the  dung  of  birds,  as  manure  fi*r 
vine?,  and  with  which  eight  or  ten  fliips  have  been  loaded 
annually  for  a century.  S.  lat.  20  20'. 

IQUISENQUI,  one  of  the  illands  of  Japan,  .fituated 
near  the  S.E.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo.  This  ifland  is 
very  fmall.  N.  lat.  32  . E.  long.  132  40'. 

IRABAl).  See  Hikabad. 

IRA  BATTY,  a name  given  to  the  river  Ava,  in  fome 
part  of  its  courfe. 

IRAC,  Akabi.\n,  a country  of  Arabia  Deferta,  fituated 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ; the  ancient  I 
Babylonia  or  Chaldaea.  This  country,  towards  the  N.E.,  k 
is  w'atered  by  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  fertile,  con-  1 
faining a number  of  cities  and  towns:  towards  the  S.W.  1 
it  is  a dreary  wildernefs.  One  of  the  principal  places  in  it  I 
is  Bafl’ora. 

IrtAC,  or  Irac-yljemi,  a province  of  Perfia,  chiefly  cor- 
refponding  with  the  ancient  Ecbatana;  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Ghilan  and  Ma'zanderan,  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  bv 
Chorafan,  on  the  S.  by  Farlillan,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Kho- 
fillan  or  Chnfillan,  and  the  Arabian  Irac.  This  province  | 
contains  a part  of  ancient  Media  and  Parthia  : it  is  about  1 
150  leagues  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth;  and  part  of  it 
coniills  of  barren  mountains,  or  fandy  plains,  wliich  are  alto- 
gether unju'odnClive,  but  near  the  rivers  there  are  extenfive 
and  fertile  plains.  The  air  is  healtliy,  but  very  dry  ; ilie 
climate  is  hot ; and  it  hardly  ever  rains  in  the  fummer  for  < 
fix  montlis  together.  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverfes  the.  ■' 
province,  furnifftes  the  animal  that  yields  mufl':  : manna,  (.f 
an  cxquifice  whitenefs,  is  found  in  fevcral  place.?  : gaibanum  1 
is  colkcled  in  the  mountains  near  Ifpahan;  and  in  fevcral  | 

places  they  cultivate  grapes,  fome  of  which  arc  dried,  and  1 

others  afford  white  wine.  In  this  province  arc  reckoned 
about  40  towns  or  cities.  Ilpahan,  the  capital  ef  Perfia, 
is  the  chief. 

IRACOUBO,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic.  N.  lat.  5 35'.  W.  long.  34'  27'. 

IRACUNDUS  Muscun's,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called 
alfo  the  rectus  exterior  and  abducens.  It  is  one  of  the 
quatuor  redti  ocnli  of  Albino?,  and  is  called  by  him  and 
Douglas,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  abdndlor. 

IR.-^MALLY,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Hindoollan,  in 
the  drear  of  Dindigul ; 30  miles  'W.N.'W  of  Dindigul. 

IRAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Myfore 
country;  12  miles  S E.  of  Sankcridurgum. 

IR  ASBURG,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Orleans  county, 
Vermont,  fituated  on  Black  river;  12  miles  Ci.  of  the  Ca- 
nada line  ; containing  13  inhabitants. 

IRASC  IBI.)'.,  in  the  Ohl  Philnfo^hy,  a term  applied  to 
an  appetite,  or  a part  of  the  foul,  where  anger  and  the 
other  pallion.s,  which  animate  us. ;igainil  things  difficult,  or 
odious,  were  fujupoh  d to  relide. 
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Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  pafUons  attributed  to  the  foul,  phi- 
lofophers  aferibe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  ; viz.  wrath, 
boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair  : the  other  fix  are  charged 
on  the  concupifcible  ajipctite  ; viz.  plcafure,  pain,  defire, 
averfion,  love,  and  hatred. 

Piato  divided  tlic  foul  into  three  ]>arts  ; the  reafonable, 
irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  hill,  according 
to  that  philofophcr,  arc  the  corporeal  and  mortal  parts  of 
the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  palTions. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the  heart  ; 
and  of  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver  ; as  the  two  fources  of 
blootl  and  fpirits,  which  alone  afTetl  the  mind. 

IR.-WAT,  or  lit, WAT  I,  in  NinJii  Mythology,  the 
name  of  an  elephant  on  whicli  Jndra,  the  regent  of  the 
firmament,  ai;d  prince  of  the  bcnellcent  genii,  rides.  (See 
Indiia.)  It  is  generally  painted  with  three  trunks,  or 
probofei,  and  is  driven  by  Indra's  charioteer  named  Matali. 
Tlie  Hindus  allign  vehicles,  which  they  call  vahan,  to  their 
difterent  deities,  male  and  female.  Thus,  the  vahan  tif  Iiulra 
is  Iravat  (lec\  \iiAN);  but  not,  it  would  appear,  exclu- 
fively,  for  Major  Moore,  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  261, 
fays,  that  he  has  pictures  in  which  other  deities,  Rama 
and  Krifmia  in  particular,  are  mounted  on  this  favoured 
animal.  Indra  being  a pcrfoniiication  of  the  vifiblc  heavens, 
his  attributes  and  dillinftions  partake  of  hrmamcntal  alhi- 
fions.  In  his  wars  he  employs  many  elephants,  who  are  in 
facd  clouds  ; and  their  names  tranflated  mean  thunil  r,  hearer. 
Hack,  white,  rumhler,  growler.  See.  The  chief  of  all  thefe  is 
, Iravat,  wliich  means  watery,  the  aqueous  property  of  clouds 
being  that  moll  apparent  ; and  we  may,  in  this  appropriate 
nomenclature,  fancy  that  we  difeern  fome  appearance  of  con- 
‘neflion  iw  the  mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindus,  ge- 
nerally at  the  firll  view  fo  apparently  anomalous  and  extra- 
vagant. 

IRBEN,  in  Geographs,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land,  on  the  coall  of  the  Baltic;  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Windau. 

IRBITSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruflla,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  Irbit;  too  miles  N.E.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

IRCUNDA,  a town  of  Plindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Cicacole. 

IRE  Hot.MKs,  two  iflands  among  the  Orkneys,  a little 
to  the  \V.  of  the  ifland  of  Sanda. 

IREBY,  High,  or  Market -I rely,  a parifli  and  market- 
town  in  AUerdale-ward,  in  the  county  of  Cumbcrh.md,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ellen,  303 
miles  dillant  from  London,  and  contained,  according  to  the 
population  return  of  the  year  1800,  73  houfes,  and  358  in- 
habitants. Here  are  two  annual  fairs,  and  a weekly  market 
on  Thurfday.  The  town,  though  now  inconfiderable,  is 
of  great  antiquity',  and  was,  in  the  o])inion  of  Camden,  the 
“ Arbeia  of  the  Romans,  where  the  Barcarii  Tigrienfes 
were  llationed  but  Horfley  diffents  from  this  evidence, 
and  alferts,  that  no  Roman  antiquities  were  ever  found  here  ; 
and  that  the  affinity  of  names  has  lefs  force  in  this  inflar.ee, 
as  there  is  another  Ireby'  in  Ivancaffiire,  on  the  borders  of 
Wellmorcland  and  Yorkfhire.  This  gentleman,  with  Mr. 
Ward,  places  the  Arbeia  at  Morefby,  where  remains  have 
been  dug  up,  and  the  feiteof  a llation  is  evident.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  hi. 

IREDELL,  a county  of  America,  in  Salifbury  didridl, 
Nortli  Carolina,  furrounded  by  Surry,  Rowan,  and  Burke, 
'ri'.e  climate  is  falubrious,  the  lands  beautifully  variegated 
with  hills,  and  the  foil  rich.  It  contains  8761  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1481  are  Haves.  Iredell  court -hoyfe  has  a poll- 
office  ; 25  miles  from  Salifbury. 


IREGA,  a town  of  Hlndoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Adoni ; 
j;o  miles  W.N.W.  of  Adoni. 

IREJ,  a townof  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud ; 
70  mi'es  E.  of  Narwa.  N.  lat.  25'’  37'.  E.  long,  yiy  40'. 

IRELABOO,  a town  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  N.  lat.  5^9'.  E.  long.  96  15'. 

IRELAND,  a large  and  fertile  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  lying  on  the  well  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is  fc- 
parated  by  the  Irifh  fea,  or  St.  George’s  Channel.  It  con- 
tains the  moll  wellernland  in  Europe,  it  we  except  Iceland, 
and  it  has  no  country  between  it  and  the  coall  of  Labrador 
in  North  America.  The  lea  which  feparates  it  from  Great 
Britain,  varies  in  breadth  from  14  to  40  leagues  ; but  is 
contradled  between  Scotland  and  the  county  01  Down  to  a 
channel  only  fix  leagues  wide,  and  farther  north  to  a llili- 
narrower  flrait  of  lefs  than  four,  between  the  N E.  point 
of  the  coall  of  Antrim  and  the  Mull  <,f  Cantyre. 

The  general  figure  of  Ireland  fomewhat  rcfem.blcs  a 
parallelogram,  the  greatefl  length  of  which  tliat  can  be 
meafured  along  a meridian,  i-s  from  Bloody  Farland  Point, 
in  the  county  of  D.onegal,  to  the  Stags  of  Cork  harbour  ; 
this  does  not  exceed  183  Irifh  ,or  233;',  Englifh  miles.  It  is- 
much  indented  on  the  eall  Ity'  the  Inlh  lea,  and  on  the  welt 
byr  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fo  that  its  breadth  is  very  unequal. 
Betw'ccn  Emlagh  Ralh,  in  Mayo,  and  the  mouth  of  Strang- 
ford  lough,  which  is  the  greatefl,  there  are  143  Irilh  (182 
Engliflt)  miles,  whilll  between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Galway  there  are  but  86  Irilh  miles,  and  between  Dundalk 
and  B.illyfliannon  no  more  than  67.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
appear  furprifing,  tliat  there  is  not  a fpot  in  Ireland  which 
is  fifty  miles  dillant  from  the  fea.  If  a diagonal  line  be 
drawn  from  Fairliead,  the  north-eallern  point,  to  Mirenhead, 
the  fou.th-wcllern  point,  it  will  meafure  241  Irifli,  or  306 
Englilh  miles,  which  is  the  greatefl;  diflar.ee  between  any  twer 
points  of  the  ifland.  The  number  of  Irifh  plantation  acres 
is  above  12  millions,  wliicli  is  nearly  equal  to  20  millions  of 
Englilh  acres. 

The  litnation  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  re-- 
cciving  and  bellowing  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  external  com- 
merce. Its  communication  is  open  and  direct  with  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  coall  of  Africa,  the 
Ea!l  Indies,  South  America,  tlie  AVell  Indies,  the  United 
States  of  .'\mericn,  Newfoundland,  Hiidlon’s  Bay',  Green- 
land, Sec.,  with  by  far  the  greatell  part  of  the  richelt,  the 
moll  fertile,  the  moll  commercial,  and  the  moll  mutually 
dependent  countries  in  the  world  ; with  countries  abounding 
in  an  cndlels  variety  of  commodities,  furnilhing  every'  mate- 
rial on  w’hich  the  varied  indullry  of  man  can  be  employed, 
and  prelenting  the  iitmoll  allurements  to  the  enterpriling 
trader.  It  feems  dellined  by  nature,  fays  Mr.  Neweiiham, 
to  be  the  great  emporium  of  the  commodities  of  Europe  and 
America  ; and,  indeed,  of  thofe  of  almolt  every  maritime 
country  upon  the  fiirface  of  the  globe. 

The  face  of  the  country  affords  a pleafing  variety'.  In- 
fome  parts  there  are  rich  and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  large 
and  beautiful  rivers  ; in  others  frequent  hills  produce  that  iu- 
terclHng  fucceffion  of  ob)e£ls  with  which  a flat  country  can 
never  abound.  In  two  or  three  counties,  there  are  meft- 
romantic  and  piflurefque  feenes,  whilll  in  others,  extenlive 
plains  have  been  converted  into  moffy  moraffes.  A fufficient 
quantity  of  wood,  however,  is  wanting  in  moll  parts  to 
render  the  views  as  interefting  as  the  general  charatler  oi  the 
country  would  lead  us  to  expecl.  d’hat  this  was  not  the 
cafe  in  former  times,  is  evident  from  various  accounts.  Gi- 
raldns  Cambrenfis,  quoted  by  Camden,  Stamhurll,  and  other 
old  writers,  fpeak  of  it  as  covered  with  woods,  which  are 
alio  often  referred  to  in  a6ls  of  parliament,  and  other  public 
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documents.  Thefe  were  partly  cut  down  to  deprive  the 
natives  of  their  faltneifes,  and  partly  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
tending agriculture.  In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  a very  extenfive  export- 
ation took  place,  chiefly  of  pipe  Haves  and  other  fmall  tim- 
ber ; and  befidcs  what  was  confumed  in  domellic  fuel,  im- 
menle  quantities  were  charred  for  the  iron  works  which  were 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  As  no  attention 
was  paid  to  renewing  them,  the  forefts  were  fpeedily  reduced. 
Yet  Boate,  whofe  work  was  publiflied  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  informs  us  tliat  there  were  flill  fundry 
great  woods  remaining  in  all  the  provinces,  fome  of  them 
many  miles  long  and  broad.  All  thefe  have  fince  been  de- 
moliflted,  and  tltere  does  not  exifl  in  Ireland  any  trad!  de- 
ferving  the  name  of  a forell : but  the  whole  country  is  cleared 
for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  retains  none  of  the 
vait  woods  to  be  found  in  the  favage  flate,  yet  Ireland  is  not 
dcflitute  of  woods  that  are  both  ufeful  and  ornamental.  A 
fpirit  of  planting  has  been  prevalent  for  fome  years  paft, 
which  has  been  powerfully  encouraged  by  the  premiums  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  as  well  as  by  feveral  adtsof  parliament 
for  the  pn'teflion  of  timber,  fo  that  the  country  begins  to 
affume  a lefs  naked  appearance,  and  will,  perhaps,  become 
once  more  entitled  to  its  old  name  of  the  Woody  ifland. 

Ireland  has  been  ever  celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its 
foil.  The  richefl  land  is  that  which  lies  near  the  princijial 
rivers,  but  tlicre  is  not  much  which  can  be  called  bad  ; and' 
the  proportion  of  that  which  is  waile  was  not  thought  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1778,  to  be 
as  great  as  in  England.  The  mofi  uncultivated  tradls  are 
the  mountainous  diftridls  in  all  the  weltern  counties,  which 
feem  placed  as  barriers  againll  the  fury  of  the  va(l  Atlantic. 
In  every  part  of  Ireland  there  is  Hone  either  near  the  furface 
or  at  no  great  depth,  which  Mr.  Young  confidered  as  the 
grealefl;  fingularity  of  Ireland.  “ May  we  not  recognize 
in  this,”  he  continues,  the  hand  of  bounteous  Providence, 
which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  moft.  llony  foil  in  Europe  to 
the  moiflelt  climate  in  it  ? If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays 
of  England,  (a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and 
never  without  much  ftone,)  as  falls  upon  the  rocks  of  her 
liller  ifland,  thole  lands  could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the 
rocks  here  are  clothed  with  verdure  ; thofe  of  limeftone,  in 
particular,  with  only  a thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the 
foftelt  and  moll  beautiful  turf  imaginable.”  Light  fandy 
foil  is  feldom  met  with,  and  chalk  has  not  been  found  in  any 
part  of  the  ifland,  though  there  is  a white  limellone  fome- 
what  relembling  it. 

The  mountainous  chains  in  Ireland  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important ; but  an  upland  ridge  divides  the  country  from 
the  N.E.  to  the  S.W.,  giving  birth  to  leveral  of  the  rivers. 
The  Irifli  hills  generally  form  fliort  lines  or  detached  groups, 
which  are  fo  difperfed  through  the  country,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  part  in  which  the  profpedi  is  not  terminated  by 
tliis  fpecies  of  majellic  feenery.  There  are  none,  however, 
equal  in  height  to  feveral  in  Great  Britain,  the  highell  pro- 
bably falling  fliort  of  3000  feet  ; vet  there  are  a few,  luch 
as  Mangerton  and  M'Gillrcuddy’s  Reeks,  near  the  lake  of 
Killarney,  and  Brandon,  near  Dingle,  in  Kerry  ; Croagh 
Patrick  and  Nephin  in  Mayo  ; and  Sliebh-Donard,  one 
of  the  Mourne  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  which 
deferve  the  attention  of  the  naturalill,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  produce  many  of  thofe  plants  peculiar  to  Alpine 
regions. 

As  the  whole  of  the  country  is  found  to  have  ftone  near 
the  furface,  it  was  natural  to  expeff  that  it  contained  valuable 
minerals  ; and  we  accordingly  find  that  fuch  ar  expedlation 
was  early  formed,  though,  hitherto,  much  pains  do  not 


feem  to  have  been  taken  to  difeover  them,  and  render  them 
ufeful.  A plan  was  indeed  recommended  by  Mr.  Kirwan, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  eftabliflied  a com. 
plete  mineralogical  fchool  in  Ireland,  and  would  thus  have  not 
only  led  to  the  dilcovery  of  the  minerals,  but  have  alfo  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  mode  of  procuring  them  with  moft  advan- 
tage.  As,  latterly,  attention  has  beer,  excited  to  the  fub- 
jetl,  much  progtefs  may  be  ihortly  expedled.  The  limc- 
llone  quarries,  which  abound  almoft  every  where,  are  now 
generally  worked,  and  afford  a moft  valuable  manure.  A 
great  variety  of  marbles  is  found,  fome  of  winch  are  un- 
commonly beautiful,  and  capable  of  a very  high  polifli,  fo 
as  to  leave  little  caufe  to  regret  the  difficulty  ot  procuring 
Italian  marbles.  Gypfum,  fo  valuable  a material  in  the 
hands  of  the  ornamental  artifl,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  Belfaft,  and  fuller's-earth  has  been  found  in  feveral 
counties.  The  mountains  of  granite  in  Wicklow  and  Car- 
low  fupply  the  capital  with  this  ufeful  ftone  for  building  j 
and  flates  of  excellent  quality  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  ifland.  The  beds  of  coal,  to  be  feen  in  various  regi  ns 
of  Ireland,  have  not  yet  been  properly  explored.  That  of 
Kilkenny,  found  at  Caftleconicr,  is  defervedly  celebrated 
among  mineralo^ifts  as  the  purell  coal  of  the  kind  to  whicli 
it  belongs,  which  is  the  ftone  or  umnfiammc.ble  coal.  This  is 
the  kind  generally  found  in  tlie  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
but  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  .LUrim  fome  mines  of 
flate-coal  have  been  worked.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant ; 
and  before  the  forefts  were  confumed,  there  was  a great 
number  of  iron  works  in  various  parts.  Boate  divitles  the 
iron  mines  of  Ireland  into  three  deferiptions  : i.  What  he 
ftyles  the  bog-mine,  or,  what  is  now  termed  lowland  ore, 
found  in  moors  and  bogs  ; the  ore  refembling  yellow  day, 
but  mouldering  into  a blackilh  fand.  2.  The  rock  mine ; 
a bad  fort;  the  ore  intimately  combined  with  ftone.  3.  That 
found  in  various  mountains  ; the  ore  fpheric  and  of  a whitifli 
grey  colour  ; balls  of  the  heft  ore  contained  kcmcls  full  of 
fmall  holes,  whence  tlie  name  honey-comb  ore.  Boate  praifes 
this  iron  as  frequently  rivalling  that  of  Spain  ; and  Mr. 
Kirwan  affirmed,  before  the  lioufe  of  commons,  that  the 
Arigna  iron  was  better  than  any  iron  made  from  any  fingle 
fpecies  of  ore  in  England.  A defcdlive  lupply  of  coal 
renders,  however,  the  abundance  of  this  ore  of  no  avail. 
There  are  alio  valuable  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  cobalt, 
fome  of  which  have  been  wrought  to  advantage  ; and  gold 
has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  though  not 
of  fuch  confequence  as  to  promife  much  national  advan- 
tage. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  form  a very  remarkable  feature  of 
the  country.  Thefe  are  of  di-fferent  kinds,  and  in  fome 
places  art  very  exteniive.  As  trees,  and  even  utcnfil.s  of 
different  kinds  iiave  been  found  in  thefe  bogs,  they  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity  ; and  the  moft 
probable  account  feems  to  be,  that  when  forefts  had  been 
cut  down,  the  trees  were  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  fpot,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ncgledicd.  Thefe  trees  in- 
tercepted and  confined  ftreams  of  water  with  the  various 
rubbilli  they  brought  with  them  ; and  became  gradually 
covered  with  a vegetation  of  mofs,  fedgy  grafs,  nifties,  and 
various  aquatic  plants.  Notwithftanding  attention  was 
diredicd  to  the  recovery  of  thefe  exteniive  waftes  more  than 
a century  ago,  very  little  has  yet  been  cffecicd,  which  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  proper  exertion,  than 
to  fuch  recovery  being  imprafticable.  In  tlie  year  1809, 
however,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Foftcr,  at  tliat  time  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  uho  will 
be  long  remembered  as  a zealous  promoter  of  the  intereils 
of  Ireland,  when  party  animolity  vvill  be  forgotten,  coifi- 
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■WilTioners  were  appointed  “ to  enquire  into  tlie  nature  and 
•extent  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  ; and  the  prafticability  of 
draining  and  cultivating  them.”  As  the  vaft  extent  of 
thefe  bogs  has  not  enabled  the  commiflloners  to  complete 
the  tafle  committed  to  them,  it  can  only  be  obferved,  that 
the  firll  of  a number  of  diltridls  contains  36,430  Englifli 
acres  of  bog,  and  that  the  expence  of  the  operations  which 
a very  able  engineer  deemed  ncceflary  for  completely  drain- 
ing it,  was  70,014/.  “r.  ^d.  The  bogs  in  the  King’s  county 
alone,  exceeding  500  acres  each,  contain  at  lead  124,000 
acres.  The  drainage  of  thefe  bogs  is,  therefore,  a matter 
of  vaft  importance,  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  empire 
at  large,  as  thefe  lands,  now  of  little  or  no  value,  would, 
when  drained  and  properly  cultivated,  yield  a vaft  fupply 
of  food,  for  which  England  has  had  to  pay  large  fums  in 
gold  to  her  moft  bitter  enemy.  It  has  alfo  been  made 
evident,  that  this  drainage  would  increafe  the  quantity  of 
turf  fuel,  fo  as  to  render  it  both  more  eafdy  procurable 
and  clieaper.  At  prefent  only  the  fmall  bogs,  which  it  is 
not  intended  to  drain,  and  the  edges  of  the  large  ones, 
are  accefTible  to  the  turf-digger,  but  the  drainage  would 
enable  an  approach  to  the  interior  parts  of  them  ; and  fuch 
is  the  quantity,  that  after  every  exertion  to  reclaim,  there 
v.'jll  remain  more  for  turf  than  an  increafed  confumption 
can  poUibly  exhauft  in  the  courfe  of  ages.  This  is  an  ob- 
fervation  of  much  importance,  becaufe  the  want  of  this 
excellent  fuel  would  be  very  feverely  felt  in  a country 
where  few  coal  mines  are  worked,  and  where  the  fupply  of 
coal  is  confequently  uncertain  and  expenfive.  I'he  in- 
ftruSions  of  the  commiflloners  do  not  authorife  them  to 
examine  the  numerous  boggy  trafts  on  the  fides  of  moun- 
tains, which  not  being  in  general  deep,  afford  at  times  good 
pafturage.  The  beft  mode  of  reclaiming  thefe  would  be  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  Fiorin,  as  recommended  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richardfon,  and  thus  render  them  good  mea- 
dows. 

Perhaps  no  country  of  the  fame  extent  is  more  bounti- 
fully watered  by  fine  rivers  and  lakes,  or  more  indented  by 
noble  harbours,  than  Ireland  is,  fo  as  to  poffefs,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  thofe  great  requifites  for  agricultime,  manu- 
faftures,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  The  rivers, 
befides  abounding  with  an  infinite  variety  of  fifh,  communi- 
cate uncommon  fertility  to  the  lands  which  they  beautify, 
and  afford  a multitude  of  the  beft  fituations  for  the  machinery 
of  manufaftures,  fo  that  wind-mills  are  very  rarely  met  wn'th 
in  this  country.  But  though  many  of  thefe  rivers  are  very 
confidcrable  in  point  of  lize,  and  run  a pretty  long  courfe, 
and  fome  of  them  are  capable  of  bearing  large  boats  many 
miles  above  their  fall  into  the  fea  ; yet  there  arc  none  which 
can  be  called  navigable  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Thames  or 
the  Severn.  This  is  partly  occafioned  by  rocks  running 
acrofs  their  beds,  and  thus  forming  catarafts  ; partly  by 
the  praftice  of  breaking  down  the  banks  to  make  fords  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers,  when  bridges  were  lefs  fre- 
quent than  they  are  at  prefent ; and  partly  by  weirs  made 
either  to  ferve  mills,  or  for  the  fake  of  catching  falmon. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  labour,  attention,  and 
expo  nee,  to  remove  thefe  impediments,  and  extend  internal 
navigation  ; and  fo  fenfible  was  the  Irifh  legiflature  of  tliis, 
that  a fum  of  money  has  been  appropriated,  under  the  di- 
rection of  commifTioners,  for  this  purpofe.  The  Shannon 
is  the  principal  river  of  Ireland,  which,  riling  in  the  northern 
part  of  Connaught,  almoft  infulates  that  province  and  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  after  a courfe  of  150  miles,  in  which 
it  expands  into  fix  different  lakes,  it  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  being  na- 
vigable for  large  velfels  as  far  as  Limerick.  The  Suir,  the 
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Barrow,  and  the  Nore,  which  Spenfer  has  deferibed  as  three 
brothers,  proceeding  in  different  direflions  from  Sliebh- 
bloom,  a ridge  of  mountains  between  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  counties,  and  in  the  north  of  Tipperary,  pour  their 
united  ftreams  into  the  bay  of  Waterford. 

The  number  of  lakes  or  loughs  in  Ireland  is  very  great, 
and  fome  of  them  are  large,  and  even  magnificent.  Many 
of  thofe  fheets  of  w’atcr,  however,  which  are  called  by 
this  name,  are  in  reality  arms  of  the  fea,  as  Lough-Swilly, 
Lough  Foyle,  and  others.  Of  thofe  which  arc,  flrictly 
fpeaking,  lakes,  Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Erne,  and  Lough 
Corrib,  are  the  moft  confidcrable  in  point  of  extent  ; as 
Lough  Lane,  or  the  lake  of  Killarney,  is  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  its  beauties.  There  are  alfo  many  mineral 
fprings  in  different  parts,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  will 
be  noticed  under  their  refpedtivc  counties. 

•The  harbours  of  Ireland  are  very  numerous.  Thefe  have 
been  divided  into  the  principal  havens,  and  the  Itffer  or 
barred  havens  ; but  the  diflindlion  feems  of  little  ufe,  as 
they  will  deferve  notice,  rather  on  account  of  their  being 
frequented,  than  on  account  of  natural  advantages.  Thofe 
indeed  which  are  moft  capacious,  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  have 
hitherto  been  little  frequented,  except  by  the  fmugglcr,  or 
by  veffels  unable  to  reach  their  deftined  port.  Waterford 
and  Cork  harbours  on  the  S.  ; Bantry  and  Dingle  bays 
on  the  S.W.  ; the  eftuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  valb 
bay  of  Galway  on  the  W.  ; that  great  opening  on  the 
N.W.  of  which  the  bay  of  Sligo  is  a part ; Lough  Swilly 
and  Lough  Foyle  on  the  N.,  are  the  moft  confiderable.  On 
the  eaftern  fide,  there  are  none  poffeffed  of"  great  natural 
advantages,  yet  from  the  greater  improvement  of  the  ad- 
joining country  and  the  vicinity  of  England,  there  are 
many  which  are  much  frequented,  efpecially  the  harbours^ 
of  Belfaft  and  Newry,  and  the  barred  havens  of  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  and  Wexford.  The  principal  commercial  towns 
are  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfaft,  Limerick,  and  Waterford. 

With  refpeft  to  the  climate  of  Ireland,  ftrangers  foon 
perceive  that  it  is  in  general  lefs  hot  in  fummer,  and  lefs 
cold  in  winter  than  in  England,  and  other  countries  in  the 
fame  latitude  ; and  that  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather, 
when  it  does  take  place,  continues  for  a much  fliortgr  time. 
If,  however,  the  climate  be  more  temperate,  it  is  alfo  much 
damper,  both  on  account  of  a greater  fall  of  rain,  and  of  a 
moifture  in  the  atmofphere  when  there  is  no  rain,  which 
produces  a very  ftriking  effedl  on  the  walls  of  houfes,  on 
furniture,  and  various  other  articles.  This  prevalence  of 
moifture  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  more  perceivable  in  the  weftern 
and  fouthern  parts.  Though  the  frequent  ftiowers  anfw'er 
very  well  for  pafturage,  and  clothe  the  limeftone  rocks 
with  verdure,  yet  they  often  interfere  with  the  gathering, 
in  of  the  harveft,  and  render  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  - 
farmer,  in  ufing  fine  weather  whilft  in  his  power,  more  necef- 
lary.  This  fliort  continuance  of  heat  is  not  fufficient  to 
ripen  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  without  great  care 
and  attention  ; but  the  broad-leaved  myrtle  (Myrtus 
communis)  grows  luxuriantly,  with  very  little  care,  in  the 
fouthern  counties,  being  feldom  injured  by  the  cold  of 
winter;  and  the  arbutus  (Arbutus  unedo)  is  not  found  as 
a native  in  any  other  country  fo  far  diftant  from  the  equator, 
Perfons  advanced  in  life  complain  of  an  unfavourable  change 
in  the  climate,  faying  that  it  is  much  feverer  and  more  un- 
certain than  it  ufed  to  be  ; and  an  ingenious  writer.  Dr. 
W,  Hamilton,  fin  the  6th  vol.  of  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal 
Irifh  Academy),  has  ftated  fome  facts  which  appear  to  add 
credibility  to  fuch  complaints.  The  pine-tree,  efpecialiy 
that  fpecies  called  the  Scotch  fir,  formerly  grew  on  niaay 
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of  the  mountains  of  this  ifland,  and  on  parts  of  the  northern 
and  weltern  coalts  exceedingly  bare  and  open  to  ftorms. 
Vaft  roots  and  noble  trunks  of  this  fpecles  of  pine  have 
been  fecn,  and  examined  with  attention,  in  fituations  where 
hfiman  induftry  cannot  now  rear  a twig  of  the  hardieft  tree. 
The  devallation  occafioned  by  fands  in  fome  parts  of  the 
northern  coalt,  and  even  in  the  fouth,  and  the  greater  in- 
fluxes of  the  tide,  leem  to  prove  the  more  frequent  recurrence 
and  greater  violence  of  the  Atlantic  ftorms.  The  deftruc- 
tion  of  tlie  forelts  may  perhaps  account  fatisfaftorily  for 
lome  of  thefe  fadls,  whilft  others  may  have  been  occafioned 
by  circumftanccs  not  yet  fufficiently  attended  to.  Dr.  Pa- 
terfon,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  Ireland,”  has 
adduced  many  fadls  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  a change  ; 
and  the  obfervations  made  a century  and  a half  ago,  are  fo 
applicable  to  the  country  at  prefent,  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred the  prefent  feafons  do  not  materially  differ  from  former 
ones,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  has  always  been 
much  the  fame.  The  winds  moft  prevalent  in  Ireland  are  the 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  which,  contrary  to  the  poetical  deferip- 
tion  of  zephyrs,  are  frequently  attended  with  rain  and  ftorms. 
Kafterly  winds  are  Icls  common,  and  are  generally  dry  and 
keen  ; thefe  are  found  prejudicial  to  health,  and  invalids 
avoid  being  expofed  to  them.  On  the  whole,  if  the  climate 
of  Ireland  be  not  the  moft  agreeable,  it  is  found  very  whole- 
fome  ; inftances  of  longevity  are  frequent,  and  if  peculiar 
envumftances  occalion  much  ficknefs  in  many  of  the  large 
towns,  the  peafantry  are  very  healthful,  and,  in  confequence 
of  it,  robuft  and  hardy.  The  bogs,  which  fome  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  lui wholefome,  are  of  a very  different  nature 
Irom  the  moraffes  in  other  countries,  which  appears  both 
from  the  timber  preferved  in  them,  and  from  the  effect 
p’'oduced  on  the  fleins  of  animals  unfortunately  loft  in 
them. 

'riie  produftions  of  Ireland,  and  the  animals  found  in  it, 
do  not  differ  much  from  thofe  in  England.  The  moft;  valuable 
ones  in  both  leem  to  have  been  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  variety  of  thefe  muft  be  greater  in  England, 
on  account  of  its  fuperior  cultivation.  The  domeftic  ani- 
mals are  the  fame,  and  from  the  care  taken  of  late  years  to 
improve  the  breeds,  it  may  be  expedled  that  our  fheep  and 
oxen  will  not  be  furpaffed.  Bede,  who  has  commemorated 
the  praife  of  Ireland  for  abundance  of  honey  and  milk, 
alio  mentions  numerous  herds  of  deer,  wdiich  animal  the  pro- 
grefs  of  cultivation  has  now  rendered  rare.  In  various  parts 
of  Ireland  are  dug  up  enormous  horns  of  deer,  which  fome 
writers  have  imagined  to  be  of  the  fpecies  called  moofe  deer 
in  America;  but  Mr.  Pennant  has  demonllrated  that  the 
animal  niiift  have  almoft  doubled  in  fize  the  American 
monftcr,  which  is  fometimes  found  feventecn  hands  in  height. 
The  Irilh  horns  have  been  found  of  the  extent  of  fourteen 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  furniflted  with  brow  antlers,  and  weigh- 
ing ?oo  pounds  ; the  whole  flteleton  is  frequently  found 
with  them.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  animal  muft  have  been 
about  twelve  feet  high.  Wolves  infelted  the  country  for- 
merly, but  are  faid  to  have  been  extirpated  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  has  been  afferted  that  no  pcifonous  animal  will 
live  in  Ireland,  and  even  that  no  fpiders  will  haunt  Iriih 
timber,  which,  as  is  faid,  was  the  caufe  why  it  was  often 
employed  in  magnificent  ceilings  in  the  middle  ages. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  foil  or  the  climate,”  fays  Dr. 
Beaufort,  “ certain  it  is  that  in  Ireland  there  are  neither 
m)les  nor  toads,  nor  any  kind  of  ferpents  ; and  it  is  not  a 
liundrcd  years  fince  frogs,  of  which  there  are  now  abundance, 
were  firll  imperfed  from  Eng  and.  But  though  the  fame 
experiment  has  been  made  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  it  has 
iiuppily  been  uiifuccefsful.”  'Fhe  rivers,  lakes,  and  leas 
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are  ftocked  with  a great  variety  of  hfli,  which  yield  a plen- 
tiful article  of  food  to  all  ranks  of  people.  'I’lie  filheri-s 
on  the  coaft  give  employ memt  to  great  numbers,  and  have 
become,  in  fome  inftances,  an  objcdl  of  national  attention 
and  legiflative  encouragement,  though  they  have  never  yet 
been  carried  on  as  extenfively  as  they  might  be,  or  there 
could  have  been  no  occalion  for  an  importation  of  lifli  from 
foreign  countries.  .Tephlon  Oddy,  efq.  in  his  profpccftus  of 
a weitern  fifliery  company,  mentions  that  the  Nynij  h bank, 
and  others  near  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  abound  with  the  fmeft 
cod,  ling,  hake,  turbot,  pollock.  See.,  and  that  the  adjoining 
fcas  are  frequented  at  different  periods  by  mackarel  and  her- 
rings in  great  quantities  ; and  lie  forcibly  urges  that  if  this 
filhcry  was  carried  on  witli  fpint,  it  would  fupply  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  w'ith  abundance  of  ii(h,  fo  as  to  render  im- 
portation iinncceffary,  whilft  it  would  at  the  fame  time  give 
employment  to  numbers,  and  prove  a valuable  nurfery  for 
fcamen. 

The  native  graffes  are  thofe  efteemed  moft  valuable  by 
the  farmer,  fo  that  Ireland  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  pafturcs  ; the  numher  of  enbivated  vegetables 
is  daily  increafing  ; and  in  confeciuence  of  the  attention 
lately  paid  to  botanical  knowledge,  it  appears  that  native 
plants  have  not  been  bellowed  witli  a fparing  hand.  1 he  iii- 
trodudlion  of  the  potatoe,  the  value  of  which  is  univcrlally 
acknowledged,  and  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Irifli  peafantry,  h.is  been  commonly  attributed  to 
fir  Walter  Raleigh. 

To  this  general  and  brief  account  of  tlie  natur;d  ilate  of 
Ireland,  it  may  be  proper  to  fnbjoin  a lift  of  the  counties 
into  which  Ireland  is  divided.  The  population  of  each,  as 
ftated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  is  added  ; at  the  fame  time  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  this  moft  probably  falls  far  fhort  of  the  real 
population,  as  in  fo  many  years  as  have  elapfed  fince  its  pub- 
lication, there  muft  have  been  a confiderable  incrcafe.  It 
may  ferve,  however,  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  comparative 
population  of  different  counties,  until  m.ore  fatisfadlory 
documents  than  at  prefent  exift  enable  us  to  give  a more 
corrett  ilatcment.  The  number  of  counties  is  32,  which  are 
contained  in  four  provinces.  A particular  account  of  each 
will  be  found  under  their  refpe£live  names. 


County. 

Ulster. 
5-hiie  Town. 

Pi'l'iilation. 

Antrim 

Carrickfergiis 

] 6c,ooo 

Down 

Dowmpatrick 

201,500 

Armagh 

Armagh 

I 20,000 

.'I'yronc 

Omagh 

1 58,000 

Londonderry 

Londonderry 

J 25,000 

Donegal 

Lifford 

J4O.OCO 

Fermanagh 

Enniflallen 

71,800 

Cavan 

Cavan 

-1,570 

Monaghan 

Monaghan 

1 1 8,000 

Louth 

Lein’ster. 

Dundalk 

57>7fo 

Meath 

Trim 

1 12,400 

Weftmeath 

Mullingar 

6y,ooo 

Longford 

Longford 

50,100 

King’s  county 

Philip  llow’u 

74,500 

Queen’s  county 

Maryborough 

82,000 

Kildare 

Naas 

56,000 

Dublin 

Dublin 

198,000 

58,000 

Wicklo.\v 

"Wicklow 

Wexford 

Wexford 

1 15,000 

Carlow 

Carlow 

44  oco 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

10O,CC0 

Coi-NALC/IlT. 
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Sligo 

CoxN'.VCGMT. 

Sligo 

6o,coo 

J.eitrim 

Carrick  on  Shannon 

50,000 

Rofeommon 

Rofeommon 

86,000 

Mayo 

Caffleliar 

140,000 

Galway 

Galway  , 

142,000 

Clare 

MfNSTEIt. 

Ennis 

96,000 

J.imerick 

l.,imerick 

1 70,000 

Kerry 

T ralee 

107,000 

Cork 

Cork 

41 6,000 

'^ripper.ary 

Clonmcll 

1 69,000 

Waterford 

AV  aterford 

I 10,000 

Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  Irclaiid  was  early  clif- 
rovered  by  the  Phoenicians.  “ On  the  f'lril  dawn  of  hiltory,” 
lays  he,  “ and  when  the  nortli-wcfl  of  Europe  was  as  obfeure 
to  the  Greeks,  as  the  iflands  on  the  north-eafl  of  Siberia 
w ere  recently  to  us,  it  would  feem  that  Ireland  conllituled 
one  of  the  Calliicrides..  The  poems  aferibed  to  Orpheus  de- 
1 rve  no  credit,  but  it  appears  that  the  illand  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Juveona,  about  two  centmnes 
■b  'fore  the  birth  of  Chrill.  When  Ctefar  made  his  expedition 
into  liritain,  he  deferibes  Hibernia  as  being  about  half  the 
jize  of  the  illand  wincli  he  had  explored  ; and  while  the  Ro- 
mans maintained  their  conquells  in  the  latter  region,  Ireland 
continued,  of  courfe,  to  be  well  known  to  them,  and  Pto- 
lemy has  given  a map  of  the  ifland,  which  is  fuperior,  in  ac- 
curacy, to  that  which  reprefents  Scotland.  Tow'ards  the 
decline  of  the  weilern  empire,  as  the  country  had  become 
more  and  more  known,  and  had  been  peopled  with  various 
tribes,  the  Romans  difeovered  that  the  ruling  people  in  Ire- 
land were  the  Scoti ; and  thenceforth  the  country  began  to 
be  called  Scotia,  an  appellation  retained  by  the  monaftic 
writers  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  name  Scotia 
having  palled  to  modern  Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Pli- 
bernia  began  to  rc-alTume  its  honours.  It  is  fuppofed  tliat 
this  name,  and  the  Gothic  denomination  Ireland,  are  mere 
modifications  of  the  native  term  JLrln,  implying  the  country 
ol  the  well.” 

“ It  is  probable,’'  fays  the  fame  writer,  whofe  attention 
to  the  fubjedl  of  antiejuities  gives  great  weight  to  his  opi- 
nion, “ that  the  original  jiopulation  of  Ireland  palled  from 
Gaul,  and  was  afteiwvards  increafed  by  their  brethren  the 
Guydil  from  England.  About  the  time  that  the  Belgce 
l^ized  on  the  foutli  of  England,  it  appears  that  kindred 
Gothic  tribes  palTed  to  the  foulh  of  Ireland.  Thefe  are  the 
Eirbolgof  the  Irllli  traditions;  and  appear  to  have  been  the 
kune  people  whom  the  Romans  denominated  Scoti,  after 
they  had  emerged  to  their  notice  by  not  only  extending  their 
contpiclls  to  the  north  and  call  in  Ireland,  but  had  begun  to 
make  maritime  excurfions  again II  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Britain.  But  Ireland  had  been  fo  much  crowded  with  Cel- 
tic tribes,  expelled  from,  the  continent  and  Britain  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  German  Goths,  that  the  Belga:  almo''l  loll  their 
native  fpecch  and  dillinfl  chara6ler  ; and  from  intermarriage, 
became  little  di.linguifnable  from  the  original  popula- 
tion, except  by  fuperior  ferocity,  for  which  the  Scoti,  or 
thole  who  affeded  a defeent  from  the  Gothic  colonies,  were 
remarkable  ; w hile  the  original  Gael  feem  to  have  been  an 
innocuous  people.”  Such  is  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  account  of 
t the  early  Hate  of  Ireland,  but  as  very  different  ones  have 
been  given  refpeding  this,  and  as  it  ildl  continues  to  be  a 
Inbjed  of  controveriy,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a brief  ab- 
Uract  of  the  priru  ipal  opinions,  and  the  autiiouty  on  which 


they  red.  Tlie  celebrated  Edmund  Spenfer,  in  his  “ View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  fuppofes  it  to  liave  been  firil  peopled 
by  the  Scythians,  from  whom  ttie  name  Scotia  was  de- 
rived. Thefe  fettled  in  Ulffer,  and  a colony  from  tiiem 
went  to  Scotland.  Another  nation  came  out  of  Spain  to 
the  w'ell  part  of  Ireland,  and  finding  it  walle,  or  weakly  in- 
habited, poffeffed  it.  Thefe  he  fuppoftd  to  iiave  been 
Gauls,  who  liad  learned  letters  in  Spain,  where  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Phceniclans,  and  brought  them  to  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  certain  they  were  known  at  a very  early 
period.  From  the  Scythians,  Spenfer  fuppofes  the  irilh  to 
have  derived,  ill,  the  cullom  of  keeping  their  cattle,  and 
living  themfelves,  for  the  moll  part  of  the  year,  in  hoolles  or 
hordes,  palluring  upon  the  mountains  and  walle  wild  places  ; 
and  removing  ftill  to  frefli  land,  as  they  had  depaftured  the 
former.  This  cuftom,  which  feems  to  have  continued  to 
Spenfer’s  time,  was  very  injurious.  The  boolies  were  re- 
ceptacles for  outlaws  and  loofe  people,  who  there  evaded 
juilice  ; and  thofe  who  lived  in  them  grow  more  barbarous, 
and  lived  more  licentiouHy  than  they  could  in  towns,  ufing 
what  manners  they  lifted,  and  pradliling  what  mifehiefs  and 
villanies  they  would  either  agaiiul  the  government,  or  private 
individuals.  Another  Scythian  cuftom  was  the  wearing  of 
mantles,  and  long  glibbes,  which  is  a thick  curled  bulh  of 
hair,  hanging  down  over  their  eyes,  and  monllroufly  dif- 
guifing  them.  Thefe  mantles  Spenfer  deferibes  as  conve- 
nient for  outlaws,  rebels,  and  thieves.  As  the  paffage  is 
curious,  and  the  work  lefs  known  than  it  ought  to  be,  the 
infertion  of  it  may  afford  fome  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
“ Firil  the  outlaw  being  for  his  many  crimes  and  villanies  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  townes  and  houfes  of  honeft  m.en,  and  wan- 
dering in  waffe  places,  far  from  danger  of  law,  maketh  his 
mantle  his  houfe,  and  under  it  covereth  himfelfe  from  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  from  the  offence  of  the  earth,  and  from  the 
fight  of  men.  When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent-houfe  ; when  it 
blow'eth,  it  is  his  tent ; when  it  freezeth,  it  is  his  tabernacle. 
In  fommer  he  can  wear  it  loofe  ; in  winter  he  can  wrap  it 
clofc  ; at  all  times  he  can  ufe  it ; never  heavy,  never  cum- 
berfome.  Likewife  for  a rebell  it  is  as  ferviceable.  For  in 
his  warre  that  he  maketh  (if  at  Icall  it  deferve  the  name  of 
warre)  when  he  Ilill  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in  the 
thick  woods  and  ftraite  paffages,  waiting  for  advantages,  it 
is  his  bed,  yea,  and  almoll  his  houftiold  (luff.  For  the  wood 
is  his  houfe  againft  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  his  couch 
to  fleep  in.  Therein  lie  wrappeth  himfelfe  round,  and 
coucheth  himfelfe  ftrongly  againll  the  gnats,  whicli  in  tliat 
country  doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebells,  whilil  they  keepe 
the  woods,  and  doe  more  fliarply  wound  them  than  all  tiieir 
enemies  fwords,  or  fpears,  which  can  feldome  come  nigh 
tlu  .'m  ; yea,  and  oftentimes  their  mantle  ferveth  them,  when 
they  are  neare  driven,  being  wrapped  about  their  left  arme, 
in  Head  of  a target,  for  it  is  hard  to  cut  thorough  with  a 
fvvord,  befides  it  is  liglit  to  beare,  light  to  throw  away,  and 
being  (as  they  commonly  are)  naked,  it  is  to  them  all  in 
all.  Lallly,  for  a thiefe  it  is  fo  handfome,  as  it  may  ieein 
it  was  liril  invented  for  him,  for  under  it  he  may  cleanly  /con- 
vey any  fit  pillage  that  com.meth  handfomiy  in  his  way,  and 
when  he  goeth  abrsad  in  the  night  in  free-hooting,  it  is  ins 
bell  and  furelt  friend  ; for  lying,  as  they  often  doe,  two  or 
three  nights  together  abroad  to  watch  for  tlieir  booty,  with 
that  they  can  prettily  fiiroud  themfelves  under  a bufii,  or  a 
bank  fide,  till  they  may  conveniently  doe  their  errand  ; and 
when  all  is  over,  he  can,  in  his  mantle,  paffe  thorougli  any 
town  or  company,  being  clofe  hooded  over  his  head,  as  lie 
uietli,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  indangered, 
Befides  this,  he,  or  any  man  els  that  is  difpofed  to  mifehide 
or  villany,  may  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed  without 
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fufpicion  of  any,  can'y  his  head-peece,  his  flcean  or  piilol  if 
he  pleafe,  to  be  alwayes  in  readinefs.”  In  like  manner  he 
confiders  the  lonjr  hair  or  glibbe  as  ferving  the  purpofe  of 
concealment.  The  Irilh  cry,  or  huhiib  as  he  calls  it,  which 
the  kerne  or  foldiery  life  at  their  firfl  encounter,  he  alfo  con- 
fiders of  Scythian  origin  ; and  alfo  the  calling  upon  the  name 
of  fome  chieftain,  as  Ferragh  forinllance,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  be  the  name  of  a chief  under  whom  they  fought  fuccefs- 
fully  againfl  the  Africans.  To  this  he  adds  their  lamen- 
tations at  their  burials,  “ with  difpairful  out-cryes  and  im- 
moderate waylings,”  which  favour  greatly  of  the  Scythian 
barbarlfm.  Our  ingenious  author  next  proceeds  to  fhew 
that  t!ie  Irilh  arms  and  weapons  are  Scythian,  and  the  fame 
alfo  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  old  Scots,  who  were  of  the  fame 
ilock  ; that  the  Irifli  refembled  the  Scythians  in  their  con- 
fufed  kind  of  march  without  order  or  array  ; and  alfo  in  cer- 
tain religious  ceremonies.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  he 
infers  that  the  Irifli  are  anciently  deduced  from  the  Scythians. 
He  afterwards  adduces  cuftoms  derived  from  the  Spaniards 
and  Gauls  in  proof  of  colonies  of  them  having  been  ella- 
blifhed  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  fewer  in  number  and  lefs  re- 
markable. The  life  of  faffron  fliirts,  the  giving  the  charge 
ol  all  houfhold  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  to  their  women, 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  fat  on  horfe-back,  with  a few 
others,  are  Hated  as  of  Spanifli  origin  ; whilH  the  ufe  of 
long  darts  and  wicker  fhields  is  mentioned  as  derived  from 
the  Gauls.  Such  is  Spenfer’s  opinion  refpeCting  the  origin 
of  the  Irifh,  founded,  as  may  be  feen,  on  conjectures,  for 
the  inferences  drawn  from  cufloms  can  fcarcely  deferve  any 
other  name.  The  colony  from  Spain,  which  he  admits, 
though  he  fpeaks  doubtfully  of  the  origin  of  the  people, 
and  gives  no  particulars,  is  laid  great  ftrefs  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  ancient  glory  of  Ireland.  “ Not  to  fpeak  of 
the  original  fettlement  by  Partholan,”  fays  Dr.  Leland,  “it 
is  maintained  that  about  500  years  before  the  Chrillian  era,  a 
colony  of  Scythians,  immediately  from  Spain,  fettled  in 
Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Phoenician  language  and  letters 
into  this  country  ; and  that  however  it  might  have  been  peo- 
pled Hill  earlier,  yet  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Ith,  the 
Tons  of  Milefuis,  gave  a race  of  kings  to  the  Irifli,  dillin- 
guilhed  from  their  days  by  the  names  of  Gadelians  and 
Scuits  or  Scots.  Hence  their  writers  trace  a gradual  re- 
finement of  their  country  from  a Hate  of  barbarous  feuds, 
factions,  and  competitions  ; until  the  monarch,  celebrated 
in  their  annals  by  the  name  of  Ollam-Fodla,  eHabliflied  a re- 
gular form  of  government,  ereCted  a grand  feminary  of 
learning,  and  inllituted  the  Fes,  or  triennial  convention  of 
provincial  kings,  prieHs,  and  poets,  at  Teamor  or  Tarch, 
in  Meath,  for  the  ellablifliment  of  laws  and  regulation  of 
government.  Keating,  the  Irifli  hiftorian,  who  tranferibed 
his  accounts  from  poetical  records,  mentions  little  more  of 
this  boaHed  affembly,  than  that  its  great  objeCl  ivas  to  intro- 
duce civility,  and  to  guard  agaiiiH  thofe  crimes  which  pre- 
dominate in  days  of  rudenefs  and  violence.  The  magnificent 
detail  of  its  grandeur  and  foleninity,  the  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion paid  by  its  members  to  the  national  liiHory,  annals,  and 
genealogies,  are  nothing  more  (as  I am  alfiired)  than  the 
interpolations  of  an  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  tranflator. 
But  whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  foon  proved  too  weak  for  the  wild- 
nefs  and  ddbrdcr  of  the  time.  To  Kimbath,  one  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  the  annaliHs  give  the  honour  of  reviving  them;  be- 
fides  that  of  regulating  UlHer,  his  family  province,  and 
adorning  it  by  the  Hately  palace  of  Eamania,  ereCIed  near 
y\rmagh.”  One  of  his  fuccelfors,  to  fccure  his  power,  di- 
vided the  ifland  into  twenty-five  dynafiics,  inllead  of  five  ; 
but  the  pcntarchal  government  was  reltored  about  a century 


before  the  ChriHian  era.  Anarchy,  fedition,  and  murder 
continued  prevalent,  notwitliHanding  the  wife  laws  occa- 
fionally  enaCIed  ; and  an  Irifli  chieftain  is  faid  to  liave  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Agricola,  and  to  have  encouraged  him 
to  make  a defeent  011  Ireland.  Thofe,  however,  who 
warmly  contend  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  fay  that  fuch 
defeent  would  not  have  been  effeftual  ; and  record  with 
triumph  that  the  Irifli  monarch  of  this  time,  inflead  of 
dreading  an  invafion  of  the  Romans,  failed  to  the  aflIHance 
of  the  PicHs,  led  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
returned  in  triumph  laden  with  foreign  fpoils.  After  this, 
the  old  Firbolgs  or  Belgic  inhabitants  grew  fo  powerful 
and  turbulent  as  to  eflablilh  a monarch  of  their  own  race, 
and  to  harafs  the  country  by  what  was  called  the  Atta- 
cotic  war.  Tuatliel,  a Milefian  prince,  rcHored  the  power 
of  his  family  ; and  in  the  time  of  his  grandfon,  in  the  third 
century,  Finn,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Fingal,  is  faid  to  have  lived,  and  to  have  been 
general  of  his  troops.  The  I'ucceflion  of  kings  of  the  Mi- 
lefian  family,  to  the  year  119S,  is  faid  to  have  been  i;i. 

General  Vallanccy,  who  has  paid  very  great  attention  to 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  whofe  great  learning  and  per- 
fonal  rclpciflability,  as  well  as  his  exertions  for  the  good  of 
fociety,  fliould  fccure  him  from  petulant  and  wanton  abufe, 
has,  ill  liis  “ Vindication  of  the  ancient  Fliflory  of  Ireland,” 
maintained  the  triitli  of  the  leading  fafts  mentioned  by 
Keating  and  others.  The  Scythians,  by  whom  the  country 
was  peopled,  were,  according  to  him,  not  the  Nortlicrii, 
but  Southern  Scythians,  the  lame  people  as  the  Phcenician?,. 
who  are  to  be  diflinguiflicd  from  the  Canaanites,  and  were 
the  navigators  of  the  latter,  acknowledged  as  fubjecHs,  but 
never  admitted  to  a fliare  in  the  government,  or  to  the  rank 
of  noblefle.  They  had  the  ufe  of  letters,  a knowledcre  of 
aflronomy,  of  marine  aflronomy  in  particular,  and  of  navi- 
gation ; but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  line  arts,  their  reli- 
gion forbidding  it.  Thefe  Phoenicians  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  Perfians  or  Indians,  proceeding  from  that 
eaflern  diHriiH,  the  fuppofed  fource  of  all  civilisation  ; and 
the  late  writers  on  Indian  antiquities  produce  many  circum- 
Hances  tending  to  eflablifli  a knowledge  of  Ireland  in  that 
oriental  people,  and  an  intercourfe  with  it  at  a very  early 
period.  It  would  occupy  more  room  than  the  nature  of  a 
Cyclopredia  would  allow,  to  enter  upon  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  general  in  fiipport  of  his  opinions. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  they  chiefly  refl  on  the  etymology  of 
names,  on  a refemblance  in  certain  words,  and  on  a rel'em- 
blance  alfo  in  certain  religious  ceremonies  and  old  cufloms, 
which  are  thought  to  have  originated  in  fire-worfliip,  u hich 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  prevalent  throughout  Ireland. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ledwich,  author  of  an  elaborate  ivork  on 
the  “Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  endeavours,  with  all  the 
cagernefs  of  a partizan,  to  expofe  and  ridicule  all  preten- 
fioiis  to  early  civilization.  He  contends  that  Ireland  was 
firfl  peopled  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Celts,  who  were 
wandering  favages,  of  whom  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little 
proclaims  their  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  Belgse  and 
other  norlherii  tribes  afterwards  fettled  in  it ; and  it'had  at 
no  time  arrived  to  a greater  degree  of  improvement  than 
when  vifited  by  the  Englifli  under  Henry  II.  To  be  quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  on  the  preceding  fubjeiS:  would  re- 
quire a long  courle  ol  fliidy,  the  acquilitioii  of  languages 
of  little  life  except  to  tlie  antiquary,  and  the  perufal  of 
many  volumes  in  the  highell  degree  dry  and  uninterefling ; 
and  after  all,  fuch  is  the  want  of  ii’ritten  di'ciimcnts  of  an 
early  date,  that  the  moll  we  could  arrive  at  would  be  pro- 
bable coiije6lure.  At  the  fame  time,  it  does  not  appear 
improbable,  much  lefs  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Phccni- 
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tians  tr.iglit  have  colonized  Ireland  at  an  early  period,  and  their  inflnnflions : and  Europe  with  gratitude  confefTed  the 
introduced  their  laws,  culloms,  and  knowledge,  with  a fupenor  knowledge,  the  piety,  the  zeal,  the  purity  of  the 
comparatively  high  Hate  of  civilization  ; and  that  thefe  “ Ifland  of  Saints.”  Such  are  the  events  on  which  Irilh 
might  have  been  gradually  loll  ainidll  the  dillurbances  of  writers  dwell  with  an  eiuhufiaftic  delight.  The  firll  Chrif- 
the  country,  and  at  lull  completely  deflroyed  by  the  irrup-  tian  mifTioriarics  feem  to  have  indullrioiilly  avoided  all  un- 
tions  of  the  Oilmen,  fo  as  to  have  reduced  Ireland  to  a bar-  neceflary  violence  to  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Irilh.  Their 


barons  Hate,  previous  to  the  Englilli  invafion. 

The  converfion  of  Ireland  to  Chrillianity  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Patrick,  who  has  been  called  the  “ tutelar  faint 
of  Ireland.’’  Pie  is  faid  to  have  landed  in  Ireland  A.D.  4J0. 
The  people  were,  however,  prepared  fur  his  preaching  by 
the  labours  of  fome  former  miflionarics.  NotwithHanding 
the  introdudlioii  of  Clirillianity,  the  petty  princes  and 
people  retained  their  ferocity  of  manners ; and  the  annals 
abound  in  horrid  indanccs  of  revenge,  and  hideous  efl'edls  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  “ Yet  Chrillianity,  as  then  taught,’’ 
fays  Dr.  Leland,  “ although  it  could  not  eradicate,  at  leall 
rellrained  the  national  vices,  A numerous  body  of  ece’e- 
fiallics,  fecular  and  regular,  quickly  fwarmed  over  the 
whole  country ; frequently  became  umpires  between  con- 
tending cliieftains  ; and  when  they  could  not  coniine  them 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  religion,  at  leall  terrified 
them  by  denouncing  vengeance  againll  their  exceffes.  An 
ignorant  people  lillened  to  their  tales  of  pretended  miracles 
with  a religious  horror.  In  the  midll  of  every  provincial 
contell,  and  every  domeltic  flrife,  they  were  facred  and  in- 
violate. They  foon  learned  to  derive  their  own  emolument 
from  the  public  veneration.  The  infant  church  was  every 
where  amply  endowed,  and  the  prayers  of  holy  men  repaid 
by  large  donations.  Some  of  the  oldell  remains  of  Irilh 
literature,  as  they  have  .been  explained  to  me,  inform  us, 
that  the  people  were  taught  to  dedicate  the  firll -born  of  all 
cattle  to  the  church,  as  a matter  of  indifpenfible  obligation. 
B\it  if  the  clergy  thus  acquired  riches,  they  applied  them  to 
the  nobleft  purpofes.  "ITe  monks,  fays  Mr.  O’Connor, 
fixed  their  habitations  in  deferts,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  own  hands,  and  rendered  the  mod  delightful  fpots  in 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  deferts  became  cities ; and  it  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  to  the  monks  we  owe  fo  ufeful  an 
inflitution  in  Ireland,  as  bringing  great  numbers  togetlicr 
into  one  civil  community.  In  thefe  cities  the  monks  fet  up 
fchools,  in  which  they  educated  the  youth,  not  only  of  the 
ifland,  but  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  tellimony  of 
Bede  is  unquellionable,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  feventlt 
century,  in  the  days  of  the  venerable  prelates  I'inian  and 
Colman,  many  nobles  and  other  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
retired  from  their  own  country  into  Ireland,  either  for  in- 
ftruftion,  or  for  an  opportunity  cf  living  in  monalleries  of 
ftridler  dilcipline  ; and  that  the  Scots  (as  he  (lylcs  the  Irilh) 
maintained  them,  taught  them,  and  furnillied  them  with 
books,  without  fee  or  reward : — a moH  honourable  tclli- 
mony,  fays  the  elegant  lord  I.yttclton,  not  only  to  the 
learning,  but  likewile  to  the  hofpitality  and  bounty  of  that 
nation  ! A conflux  of  foreigners  to  a retired  ifland,  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  in  ignorance  and  confufion,  gave  pe- 
culiar lullre  to  this  feat  of  learning  ; nor  is  it  improbable  or 
furprifing  that  feven  thoufand  fludents  ftudied  at  Armagh, 
agreeably  to  the  accounts  of  Irilh  writers ; though  the  ie- 
minary  of  Armagh  was  but  one  of  thofe  numerous  colleges 
eredled  in  Ireland.  But  the  labours  of  the  Iriflt  clergy  were 
not  confined  to  their  own  country.  Their  miifionaries  were 
fent  to  the  continent.  They  converted  heathens  ; they  con- 
firmed believers ; they  eretled  convents ; they  eftablilhed 
fchools  of  learning;  they  taught  the  ufc  of  letters  to  the 
Saxons  and  Normans ; tliey  converted  the  Pidls,  by  the 
preaching  of  Columb-kill,  one  of  their  renowned  eccle- 
iiallics.  Durgundyj  Germany,  and  other  countries  received 


poets  they  favoured  and  protediled ; the  remains  of  the 
Druidical  order  were  not  perfeciited  ; and  although  divine 
vengeance  was  thundered  againll  the  worfliippers  of  the  fun, 
liars,  and  winds,  it  is  evident  that  fome  Pagan  fuperllitions 
were  overlooked  with  too  great  indulgence,  for  they  fubfill 
at  this  day  in  Ireland  : fires  are  lighted  up  at  particular 
times,  and  the  more  ignorant  Iriflr  Hill  drive  their  cattle 
through  thofe  fires,  as  an  effedlual  means  of  preferring  them 
from  future  accidents.”  Such  is  the  abllradl  given  by  Le- 
lancl,  in  liis  preliminary  difeourfe  of  the  introdutlioii  and 
efiablilhment  of  Chrillianity.  Dr.  Ledwich,  however,  not 
only  gives  a dilferent  account  of  thefe,  but  even  calls  in 
queflion  the  cxiltcnce  of  St.  Patrick,  regarding  him  as  an 
ideal  perfonage.  He  fuppofes,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  Chrillianity,  which  had  been  brought  to 
Gaul  by  Pothiniis  and  Irenjeus,  difcipics  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  been  himfelf  infirudled  by  John  the  Evangelill,  from 
Gaul  reached  Britain,  and  from  Britain  was  carried  to  Ire-  ■ 
land,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  as  early  as-  the  fup- 
pofed  time  of  St.  Patrick,  or  even  earlier.  It  feems  a 
Hrong  circumfiance  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Irilli 
Chrillians,  or  tlie  Saxons  converted  by  them,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Roman  pontiff  till  long  after  the  refi  of  the 
Cliriflian  world;  which  would  not  ha\:  been  the  cafe,  had 
their  infirudlion  proceeded  from  one  fent  immediately  from 
Rome  to  convert  them,  as  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  been.  If 
fuch  a perfon  as  Patrick  really  preached  Chrillianity  in  Ire- 
land, it  feems  at  leall  to  be  certain  that  not  only  the  miracles 
alligncd  to  him  are  monkifii  inventions,  but  that  his  epif- 
copal  dignity,  and  many  other  circumfiances  recorded,  are 
without  foundation.  Columba  appears  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Irilh  monalleries  and,  like  the  Scotch,  the 
Culdee  fc6l  was  prevalent  amongll  them,  and  was  not  com- 
pletely overthrown  until  pope  Adrian,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  prefumption,  bellowed  Ireland  on  Henry  II.  in  1 155. 
See  CULDEES. 

Ireland  was  divided  into  five  feparate  kingdoms,  and  in 
each  of  thefe  were  powerful  and  fadlious  dynallies.  All 
indeed  acknowledged  one  monarch,  but  his  power  was  re- 
markably weakened  ; and  if  the  people  were  not  wretched, 
it  was  becaufe  the  evils  of  their  political  conffitution  were 
in  fome  mealure  corredled  by  tlie  reverence  paid  to  religicii 
and  learning.  As  tb.e  armies  collefled  by  fuch.  govern- 
ments are  temporary,  they  are  ill  calculated  for  refilling  a 
foreign  invafion  ; and  fuch.  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  Ire- 
land. Bede  mentions,  that,  in  684,  the  general  of  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  made  a defeent  on  Ireland.  But 
inllead  of  mentioning  any  gallant  refillance  made  by  the 
natives,  he  infinuates  that  they  trailed  more  to  prayers  than 
arms  ; and  in  the  plaintive  fiyle  of  compafllon  laments  the 
miferable  havock  ot  a people,  inofi'enlive,  and  ever  moit 
friendly  to  the  Englifh.  But  Ireland  experienced  a Hill 
more  formidable  invaliou,  when  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
other  Scandinavian  adventurers  began  to  rove  in.  fearch  of 
new  fettlements.  Thefe  were  called  Normans,  Ellerlings, 
or  Oilmen,  and  alfo  Galls  or  foreigners.  'I'heir  piratical 
expeditions  commenced  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  whilil  they  infelled  England  and  France,  Ireland 
did  not  efcape.  Their  firll  invafions  were  made  in  fmall 
parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  and  Were  frequently  re- 
puUied.  By  degrees  the  invaders,  cither  by  force  or  treaty, 
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<jbtained  fome  fmall  fettlements  ; and  at  length  Turgefnis, 
a warlike  Norwegian,  in  Si 5,  landed  with  a powerful 
armament,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage.  Having 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  (lavery,  after  a refidence  of  30 
years,  he  was  f reclaimed  monarcli  of  the  kingdom  ; but 
at  length  Melachlin,  prince  of  Meath,  contrived  to  feize 
upon  the  tyrant  in  a time  of  apparent  peace,  and  the  Danes, 
furprifed  by  a fudden  infurreftion,  were  maffacred  or  dif- 
peried.  A new  colony,  however,  arrived,  and  were  allowed 
to  fettle  in  fome  maritime  towns.  Thefe  gradually 
llrengthened  themfelves,  and  maintained  their  independence, 
though  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Iriflt  princes, 
and  repeatedly  overcome  in  battle.  The  mod  celebrated 
of  thefe  engagements  was  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in  1012, 
when  the  Irifli  were  fuccefsful,  but  lod  their  monarch, 
Brian  Boiromhe,  at  tlie  age  of  8S,  and  his  fon  Morchard. 
After  this  event  Ireland  continued  to  be  didracted  by  civil 
wars,  and  the  llluation  of  the  people  was  as  wretched  as 
can  almod  be  conceived  ; fo  that  the  if, and  was  rendered  an 
eiify  prey  to  any  daring  invader. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
,wece  of  the  Culdee  feci,  by  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
mot  acknowledged.  This  is  indeed  matter  of  controverfy  ; 
but  it  feems  indubitable  that  they  were  very  irregular,  and 
that  it  was  an  objett  with  the  pope  to  bring  them  to  obe- 
dience. The  pontificate,  however,  by  the  intcreded  zeal 
of  its  numerous  and  aclive  emiffaries,  at  length  contrived  to 
c.\tend  its  influence  even  to  this  remote  ifland,  alarmed  the 
Irifli  clergy  with  fears  of  the  irregularity  of  their  ecclefiadi- 
cal  conditulion,  and  perfiiaded  them  to  fubmit  to  a reform, 
modelled  and  diftated  by  Rome.  Cardinal  Papire,  or 
Papefon,  cam.e  to  Ireland  as  legate  in  1148  ; and  in  1151, 
or  1 132,  fummoned  a council,  which  was  attended  by  about 
3000  ecclefiadics,  and  four  palls  were  folemnly  received 
from  the  pope  by  the  prelates  of  rdrmagh,  Dublin,  Cafliel, 
and  Tuam.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  faid  tliat  the  celebration 
of  Eadcr  was  adjuded  according  to  the  Rom.ifli  decifions, 
tlie  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enforced,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  Rome  formally  acknowledged.  'WhethcT  Adrian,  at  that 
time  pope,  did  not  think  this  fubmiflion  of  the  Irilh  clergy 
•fuffieiently  eltablilhed,  or,  as  an  I'lngllfliman,  was  willing 
to  gratify  the  Englifli  monarch,  'tliougli  at  the  expence  of 
'his  newly-acquired  dependents,  he  iiliied  a bull  in  1135 
■ conformable  to  tlie  wilhes  and  purpofes  of  Henry,  who,  at 
-the  very  commencement  of  liis  reign,  meditated  thefubjuga- 
tion  of  Irrlancl,  and  feiit  liis  chaplain  to  folicit  the  pope’s 
countenance.  For  fucli  an  iiivafion  no  jud  pretence  could  be 
afligned.  Ireland  was  entirely  independent  ; and,  though 
aflidance  had  been  afforded  in  a former  reign  to  the  fons  of 
Idarold,  yet  tlicre  had  been  for  many  years  nothing  vvliich 
could  be  reckoned  hollile.  It  was  afferted,  indecxl,  that 
Engiiflimen  had  been  fold  ns  Haves  in  Irclaiid  ; but  this  was 
a crime  in  wliich  both  nations  were  equally  involved,  and 
wliich,  thcrefijrc,  could  not  be  urged  to  jullify  fuch  an  at- 
•tempt.  The  depravity  and  barharifm  ot  the  Iri'h  were, 
however,  infid-.d  on  % tlie  honour  of  God  was  to  lie  promoted 
Iry  their  lubjugation  ; and  the  pope  was  to  receive  the  tribute 
■of  St.  Peter's  pence  us  tlie  reward  of  his  compliance.  A 
'mill  was  accordingly  iffued,  which,  as  Eeland  ohferves,  af- 
fords a fliocking  indauce  of  the  profligacy  and  impiety  of 
pupal  ufurpation.  Mucli  has  been  faid  of  the  depraved  Hate 
■of  the  Irifli  at  this  period  ; but  tlie  accounts  proceed  from 
a very  lufpieions  fonree,  tliofe  whofo  objecit  it  was  to  de- 
fend tlio  procceding.s  of  the  Englifli  monarch  ; and  it  may 
be  quekloued  whether  they  were  really  worlc  than  tlu-ir 
neighbours,  or  fo  bad  as  tliofe  who  liave  thus  lligmatilcd 
Item.  But  whatever  their  moral  dcfccls  .might  he,  their 


political  ones  were  very  great ; they  were  truly  a divided 
people.  A monarch,  little  more  than  titular,  depending  on 
his  own  abilities  and  vigour  for  power  and  influence,  was 
harafl'ed  by  faffion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful  rivals  ; wliilfl  a 
number  of  provincial  chieftains,  who  affumed  the  title  and  tlie 
rights  of  royalty,  paid  a precarious  tribute  to  their  fuperior, 
and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to  unite  with  him,  as  allies 
rather  than  fuhjedts.  This  was  in  a great  degree  the  (late 
of  France  and  fome  other  countries;  but  in  Ireland  the 
monarchical  dignity  was  not  hereditary,  and  was  the  fubjecl 
of  frequent  difpute.  Favourable  as  fuch  a flate  was  to  tiie 
wiflies  of  Henry,  yet  it  was  long  before  he  could  avail 
himfelf  of  the  bull  lie  had  received.  In  France  and  England 
he  found  full  employment  for  many  years  ; and  fcarcely  had 
he  fecured  his  dominions  before  he  was  involved  in  that  coutefl. 
with  Becket,  which  kept  him  in  a continual  flatc  of  agitation. 
The  circumflance  which  led  to  the  accomplifliment  of  his 
defign,  was  the  expulfion  of  Dermod,  king  of  Lciufter,  from 
his  dominions,  and  that  prince’s  taking  refuge  in  England. 
Dermod,  a man  of  a turbulent  and  opprefiive  fpirit,  had,  by 
his  condufl,  provoked  the  vengeance  of  Roderic  O’Connor, 
the  monarch  of  Ireland,  whiltl  his  own  immediate  depend- 
ants deferted  him  in  the  hour  of  his  diftrefs.  Pie  applied  to 
Pleiiry  for  affiflance  to  recover  his  dominions  ; but,  whether 
from  the  perplexity  of  his  own  affairs,  or,  as  hr  John  Davies 
fuppofes,  a wifli  to  avoid  the  expence,  this  monarch  did  not 
undertake  the  cauie,  but  gave  liccufe,  by  his  letters  patent, 
that  fuch  of  his  fubjedls  misfht  pafs  over  into  Ireland  as  would 
at  their  own  charge  become  adventurers  in  that  enterprife. 
Notvvithftanding  this  permifiion,  he  did  not  for  fome  mouths 
fucceed  in  obtaining  fuccour  ; but  at  length  he  prevailed 
on  Richard,  carl  of  Pembroke,  generally  called  Strongbow, 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  promifing  him  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  with  her  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom.  And 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  to  prepare  for  Strongbovv’s  arrival, 
lie  engaged  two  Welfn  leaders,  Fitzllephen  and  Fitzgerald, 
with  their  followers,  on  the  condition  of  ceding  to  them  the 
town  of  Wexford,  with  a large  adjoining  territory,  as  foon, 
as  by  tlieir  affiflance,  he  could  be  re-inflated  in  his  rights. 
The  invaflon  of  Ireland  was  therefore  the  a6l  of  private 
adventurers.  Fltzflephen  and  Fitzgerald  llrft  broke  the  ice 
with  a party  of  390  men  in  1130.  The  earl  Strongbow  fol- 
lowed them  with  i 200  more  ; and  their  good  fuccels  on  the 
fea  coafls  of  Leinlfer  and  Munfter  drew  over  the  king  in 
perfon,  who  landed  at  Waterford  in  1172,  with  300  knights 
and  about  .{,000  foldicrs.  Strongbow  immediately  lurrendered 
to  him  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  did  homage  to  him  for 
the  principality  of  I.einfler,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of 
hi.s  wife,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  whofe  death  had  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  year.  The  neighbouring  Irifh  princes 
in  like  manner  fubmitted,  and  acknowled,.;ed  his  authority  ; 
and  even  Roderic,  after  fome  delay,  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  follow  their  example.  Plenry  affumed  the  title  of 
lord  of  Ireland,  liut  his  authority  was  very  weak  ; and, 
within  five  iitoiitlis  after  his  arrival,  he  departed  out  of 
Ireland  without  flriking  one  lilov'-,  or  building  one  caflle,  or 
plantiiig  one  garrifon  among  the  Irifli.  Such  was  the  coii- 
quefl  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II  ; which,  as  it  was  uiijulfifiable, 
fo  was  it  inefficieiit.  As  fir  John  Davis  ohferves,  “ though 
king  Henry  II.  had  tlie  title  ot  fovercign  and  lord  over  the 
Irifh,  yet  did  he  not  put  tliofe  things  in  execution  wliich 
are  the  true  marks  of  lovcrcignty.  For,  to  give  laws  unto 
a people  ; to  inflitnte  inagiflrates  and  officers  over  them  ; 
to  punifh  and  pardon  malefactors  ; to  have  the  foie  autho- 
rity of  making  war  and  peace,  and  the  hko,  are  true 
marks  of  fovereigiity , which  king  Henry  II.  liad  not  in 
the  Irifh  countries ; but  the  Irifli  loids  did  llill  retain  ajl 
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thcfc  pi'erogatives  to  tlieinfelvcs : for  tifcv  governed  tlieir 
people  by  llic  Brehon  law  ; they  made  their  own  inagif- 
trates  and  officers  ; they  pardoned  and  punilhcd  all  male- 
fa6lors  within  their  fcvernl  countries  ; they  made  war  and 
peace  one  with  another  without  controlment  ; and  this  they 
did,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but  afterwards, 
in  all  times,  even  until  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.’'  In 
fact,  the  Iriffi  only  acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  Henry  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Welfli  princes  often  did  before  their 
fubjcAion  ; and  in  the  fame  way  as  Henry  himfelf  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  France,  as  his  liege  lord  for  tlie  va!t 
territories  he  held  in  France.  Henry  himfelf,  in  the  treaty 
■of  agreement  made  in  1175,  acknowledged  Roderic  ns  king 
vf  Connanght,  and  in  liis  commiffion  to  William  Fit/.- 
i\ deline  gave  the  Irifh  lords  the  title  and  Ityle  of  kings.  It 
is  unnecedary  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  petty  wars  be- 
tween the  Engliffi  feltlers  and  Iriffi  chieftains,  or  of  the 
jcaloufy  entertained  of  the  former  hy  their  fovereign.s,  who, 
though  prevented  by  family  diltreffes  from  going  over,  lent 
agents  to  watch  and  check  them.  Had  Ire'aiid  been  at 
this  time  fubdued  by  a competent  force,  and  the  Engliih  laivs 
introduced  into  every  part  of  it,  it  would  have  coiitrib.ited 
to  the  cpiiet  and  happinels  of  all  clafl'es  ; but  as  it  was,  the 
Englifn  fettkrs  added  to  the  confuiion.  Their  only  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  acquire  territories  for  themfelves;  and 
few  crolfed  to  Ireland  except  rude  and  barbarous  warriors, 
little,  if  at  all,  fuperior  to  tbofe  amongd  whom  they  went. 
In  1 187,  Henry  lent  John,  bis  youngell  fon,  whom  he  had 
previoufly  made  lord  of  Ireland,  to  that  country.  This 
young  prince,  being  but  1 2 years  of  age,  with  a train  of 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  tlie  number  of  _^oo,  but 
not  with  any  conliderable  army,  arrived  at  Waterford,  and  was 
attended  there  by  the  Iriffi  chieftains,  who,  difuiiited  among 
themfclvis,  and  terriliedby  the  reprefentations  of  his  force, 
flocked  to  Waterford  to  pay  their  refpecis  and  do  homage. 
But  the  youthful  courtiers  about  the  prince  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  ; they  treated  their  vifitors  with  the  ut- 
n;oil  fconi  and  contempt,  and  fo  highly  rcufed  their  indig- 
nation as  to  produce  a general  fpirit  of  refidance.  The 
original  fcttlers,  too,  were  ill  iifed,  and  the  Engliffi  interell 
was  with  great  difficulty  maintained  in  the  towns  which 
they  had  fortified.  Henry  found  it  ncceffary  to  recal  his 
fon,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  Jolm 
de  Courcy,  a valiant  knight,  who  had  already  acquired  coii- 
iiderahle  pofTeffions  in  Ulller.  “ From  this  time  torward,” 
fays  that  judicious  writer  fir  John  Davies,  ‘v  until  the  12th 
year  of  king  John,  (which  was  a Ipace  of  more  than  30  year.',) 
there  was  no  army  tranfmitted  out  of  England  to  finiih  tlie 
conquelt.  Howbeit,  in  tlie  mean  time,  the  Engliffi  adventurers 
and  colonies  already  planted  in  Ireland  did  win  much  ground 
upon  the  Iriffi ; namely,  the  earl  Strongbow,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Mac  Morrogh  in  Feinller  ; the 
I.ucies  in  Meath  ; the  Giraldiaiis  and  other  adventurers  in 
Miinller  ; the  Audelies,  Gernons,  Clintons,  Ruffels,  and 
other  volunteers  of  fir  John  de  Courc) ’s  retinue  in  Uiiler  ; 
and  the  Bourkes  f planted  by  William  Fitz- Adeline)  in 
Connaught.  Yet  were  the  Engliffi  reputed  but  part  owners 
of  Ireland  at  this  time,  as  appears  bv  the  commiffion  of  t!te 
pope’s  legate  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  I.,  whereby  be 
had  power  to  excrcife  his  jurifdiclioH  in  England,  Wales, 
and  /Aoy?  parts  of  Inland  in  which  John  earl  of  Morton  has 
power  and  dominion,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris.’’ 
During  this  interval,  not  only  the  Iriffi  ciiieftains  frequently 
revolted,  but  fome  of  the  great  Engliffi  fettlers  affnmed  in- 
deocndence.  I’liis  was  particularly  the  cafe  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  John  to  the  Engln'h  throne,  and  the  fuppreirion  of 
one  of  thcfc  was  the  avowed  objctl  of  his  vifit  to  iieiand  iti 


the  year  1210.  He  brouglit  with  him  a confiderable  force»- 
tlioup'h  not  perhaps  fuflicient  for  the  complete  reduiflion  of 
the  ilJand,  even  if  he  had  remained  a fufficient  time  to  per- 
form lo  great  an  action.  'This,  however,  he  did  not,  for 
he  arrived  in  June  and  returned  in  Se[>i ember  the  fame  year. 
The  Iriih  lords,  for  the  moll  part,  fiibmitted  themfelves  to 
him,  as  they  had  done  before  to  his  father;  “which,”  fays- 
fir  John  Davies,  “ was  but  a mere  mockery  and  impollure  ; 
for  his  back  was  no  fooncr  turned,  but  they  returned  to  their 
former  rebellion  : and  yet  this  vtas  reputed  a fecund  con- 
quell.’’  At  this  time  twelve  counties  were  cllablifned  in 
Feinller  and  Manlier,  and  ffieriffs  appoinicd  for  them, 
and  courts  of  judicature  were  alfo  fettled  in  Dublin,  for 
the  regular  and  effeCltud  execution  of  the  laws  of  England 
in  that  part  of  the  illand  which,  acknowledged  allegiance 
to  the  ct\)wn.  Some  callles  tVere  built  upon  the  borders 
of  tlie  Engliffi  colonies,  but  the  king  carrying  back  with 
him  the  army  he  had  brought,  the  former  fettlers  were 
l.  ft  to  defend  their  pofl'effions,  and  iiicieafe  them  in  the  belt 
manner  they  were  able. 

I'he  long  and  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  diflin- 
guifhed  by  no  remarkable  change  in  the  Hate  of  Irelarffi. 
'rile  families  of  Burgh  and  Fitzgerald  received  a large  ac- 
ceifion  of  power  and  territor)',  and  the  clergy,  though 
themfelves  oppreffed  both  by  the  king  and  the  pope,  were  not 
deficient  in  turbulence  and  prefumption.  Edward  I.  an  ac^ 
live  monarch,  was  too  much  engaged  in  regulating  the  dif- 
ordered  Hate  of  England,  and  in  reducing  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, to  devote  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  Engliffi  fettlers  ex- 
perienced fome  heavy  Ioffes,  and  were  nearly  expelled  from 
their  fouthern  poffeffions,  but  the  Iriffi  were  not  united, 
and  the  advantages  gained  in  one  year  were  often  loH  the 
next,  through  the  diffentions  of  the  conquerors.  Many  of 
the  Iriffi  were  at  this  time  anxious  to  ffiare  the  proteclion  of 
the  Engliffi  laws,  for,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Engliffi  govern- 
ment, this  advantage  had  been  w'ithheld,  and  whilH  the  mur 
der  of  an  Engliffiman  by  one  of  the  mere  Irtjh,  as  they  W'ere 
termed,  was  avenged  with  the  utmoH  rigour,  the  murder  of 
an  Iriffimnn  was  fcarcely  deemed  a punilhable  offence.  /\n 
application  was  made  early  in  this  reign  to  Ufford,  the  cliief 
governor,  offering  the  king  8000  marks,  provided  he  would- 
grant  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  England  to  the 
Iriffi  inhabitants.  The  petitioners  muH  have  been  the  Iriffi 
refiding  within  what  was  called  the  “ Engliffi  pale,”  for  the 
rcH  were  fo  much  attached  to  their  own  Bredion  laws,  as  to 
be  adverfe  to  a change  at  a much  later  period  ; though  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  wife  policy  of  aflimilating  all  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  now  adopted,  the  objection  to  it  would 
have  been  lefs,  than  at  the  time  it  was  aftually  attempted. 
The  king  was  well  inclined  to  comply  with  the  requell  of 
the  petitioners,  but  this  did  not  fuit  thofe,  whofe  violence 
and  opprelbon  would  have  been  thus  controlled,  and  whofe 
influence  was  great  enough  to  counteract  the  intended 
meafnre.  Individuals,  however,  of  tlie  Iriffi  race  fued  for, 
and  obtained  chatters  of  denization,  particularly  on  their 
intermarriage  with  the  EngliHi.  That  fuch  conduCt 
irritated  the  old  inhabitants  cannot  be  furprifing.  “ As 
long  as  they  (tlie  Iriffi)  were  out  of  the  pro'.eClion 
of  the  law,”  fays  fir  John  Davies,  “ fo  as  every  Eng- 
liffiman  might  opprefs,  fpoil,  and  kill  them  without  co::- 
truhnent,  how  was  it  poffible  they  ffiould  be  other  than 
outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of  England  ? If  the 
king  would  not  admit  them  to  the  condition  of  fubjetts,  how 
could  they  learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  as  their  fo- 
vereign  ? When  they  might  not  convcrle  or  commerce  with, 
any  civil  men,  nor  enter  into  any  town  or  city  without  peril 
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of  their  lives,  whither  fhould  they  fly  but  into  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  there  live  in  a wild  and  barbarous 
manner  ? If  the  Engliflt  magiftrates  would  not  rule  them 
by  the  law  which  doth  punifii  murder,  and  treafon,  and  theft 
with  death,  but  leave  them  to  be  ruled  by  their  own  lords 
and  laws,  why  (hould  they  not  embrace  their  own  Brehon 
law,  which  punifhes  no  offence,  but  with  a fine  or  ericke  ? 
If  the  Irifh  be  not  permitted  to  purchafe  eftates  of  freeholds 
or  inheritance,  which  miglit  defcend  to  their  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  our  common  law,  muff  they  not 
continue  their  cuftom  of  taniffry,  which  makes  all  their  pof- 
feffions  uncertain,  and  brings  confufion,  barbarifm,  and  inci- 
vility ? In  a word,  if  the  Englifli  would  neither  in  peace 
govern  them  by  the  law,  nor  in  war  root  them  out  by  the 
fword,  muff  they  not  needs  be  pricks  in  their  eyes  and  thorns 
in  their  fidcs,  till  the  world’s  end.” 

Sir  John  Wogan,  appointed  to  the  government  in  the 
year  1295,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  keep  in 
order  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Engliffi  extratlion.  For  this 
purpofe  a parliament  was  fummoned  more  regularly  than 
inch  afieihblies  had  hitherto  been  convened  in  Ireland.  The 
regulations  made  by  it,  however,  though  calculated  to  check 
the  diforders  of  the  time,  were  either  of  little  avail,  or  their 
offeft  of  ffiort  duration  ; and  the  country  ffill  continued  in  a 
diffraded  ftate.  The  weak  government  of  the  fecond  Edward 
left  the  great  lords  at  full  liberty  to  purfue  their  refpec- 
tive  fchemesof  prkate  intereft,  when  an  invafion  by  Edward, 
tlie  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  now  eftabliflied  king  of  Scot- 
land, fupported  by  the  chieftains  of  Ulfter,  reduced  them  to 
the  greateff  diffrefs.  Bruce  was  even  crowned  king  of  Ire- 
land at  Uundalk,  and  proceeded  into  Munffer,  carrying  de- 
vaffation  wherever  he  went-  His  troops,  however,  walled 
away  by  pellilence  and  famine,  were  reduced  to  a fmall  num- 
ber, and  in  a battle,  which  he  too  eagerly  fought,  he  was 
llain  the  third  year  after  his  landing  in  Ireland.  On  his  de- 
feat, matters  reverted  to  the  old  channel,  and  fo  continued 
through  the  fucceeding  reign,  until  the  appointment  of 
I-ionel,  the  king’s  fecond  fon,  tobe  chief  governor  in  1361. 
Before  notice  is  taken  of  his  proceedings,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  , Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas  of  Defmond,  being  chief  commander  againft 
the  Scots,  began  that  extortion  of  coin  and  livery,  which 
is  called,  in  the  old  ftatutes,  a damnable  ctijlom,  and  the 
impofing  and  taking  of  them  declared  high  treafon.  Thefe 
words  imply  that  he  and  his  army  exafted  food  for  them- 
felves  and  their  horfes,  and  money  at  pleafure,  without 
any  ticket,  or  other  fatisfaftion.  And  this  w’as,  after 
that  time,  the  general  fault  of  all  the  governors  and  com- 
manders of  the  army  in  Ireland,  though  fome  were  more 
cruel  in  the  exadlion  than  others.  “ Befides,”  fays  Davies, 
the  Englifli  colonies,  being  difperfed  in  every  province 
of  this  kingdom,  were  enforced  to  keep  continual  guards 
upon  the  borders  and  marlhcs  round  about  them  ; which 
guards,  confiffing  of  idle  foldiers,  were  likewife  impofed  as 
a continual  burden  upon  the  poor  Englifli  freeholders,  whom 
they  oppreffed  and  impoverifhed  in  the  fame  manner.  And 
becaufe  the  great  Englifli  lords  and  captains  had  power  to 
impofe  this  charge,  when  and  where  they  pleafed,  many 
of  the  jjoor  freeholders  were  glad  to  give  unto  thefe  lords  a 
great  part  of  their  lands,  to  hold  the  reft  free  from  that 
extortion  ; and  many  others,  not  being  able  to  endure  that 
intolerable  opprellion,  did  utterly  quit  their  freeholds,  and  re- 
turned into  England-  By  thefe  means  the  Englifli  colonies 
grew  poor  and  weak,  though  the  Englifli  lords  grew  rich 
and  mighty  ; for  they  placed  Irifli  tenants  upon  the  lands 
relinquiflied  by  the  Enghfli  ; upon  them  they  Icided  all  Irifli 
cxadtions  ; with  them  they  married,  and  foliered,  and  made 


goflips  ; fo  as  within  one  age  tlie  Englifli,  both  lords  and 
freeholders,  became  degenerate  and  mere  Irifli  in  their  lan- 
guage, in  their  apparel,  in  their  arms  and  manner  of  fight, 
and  all  other  cuftoms  of  life  whatfoever.’’ 

Lionel,  foon  after  created  duke  of  Clarence,  was,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  pofl'efled  of  a confiderablc  territory  in  Ireland, 
and  his  firff  objeft  feems  to  have  been  to  recover  parts  of  it 
from  thofe  who  were  now  called  rebels.  His  mi  itary  pro- 
ceedings were  of  no  great  moment,  but  he  applied  himfclf 
with  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  reform.ation  of  the  Englifli 
fettlers.  A parliament  was  fummontd  at  Kilkenny,  which 
was  more  refpeCtable  and  numerous  than  any  preceding  one, 
and  the  refult  of  the  deliberation  of  whicli  was  that  ordi- 
nance, known  by  the  name  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkennj  : 
this  was  in  1367.  The  great  objeft  of  this  ftatute  was  to 
reduce  the  Englifli  colonies  to  obedience  of  the  Englifli  law 
and  magiftrates.  “ The  preamble  of  it  recites,”  (to  ufe 
the  abftraft  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Leland,)  “ with  a decifion 
not  without  colour,  but  yet  too  general  and  indifcriminate, 
that  the  Englifli  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  become  mere  Irifli  in  their 
language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living ; had  re- 
jefted  the  Englifli  laws,  and  fubm.itted  to  thofe  of  the  Irifli, 
with  whom  they  had  united  by  marriage  alliance  to  the  ruin 
of  the  general  weal.  It  was,  therefore,  enadled,  that  mar- 
riage, nurture  of  infants,  and  golTipzed  with  the  Irifli,  fliould 
be  confidered  and  pusiflicd  as  high  treafon.  Again,  if  any 
man  of  Englifli  race  fliall  ufe  an  Irifli  name,  the  Irifli  lan- 
guage, or  tbe  Irifli  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of  the 
Irifli,  the  aft  provides  that  he  fliall  forfeit  lands  and  tene- 
ments, until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in  the  court  of  chancery 
to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the  Englifli  manners. 
The  Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a pernicious  cuftom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englifli  fubjefts. 
It  was,  therefore,  ordained,  that  in  all  their  conlroverlies 
they  fliould  be  governed  by  the  common  law  of  England  ; 
and  that  whoever  fliould  fubmit  to  the  Irifli  jurifdiftion,  was 
to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifli 
had  been  accuffomed  to  make  war  and  peace  with  the  bor-, 
dering  enemy  at  their  pleafiire,  they  were  now  exprefsly 
prohibited  from  levydng  war  upon  the  Irifli  without  fpecial 
warrant  from  the  ftate.  It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  to 
the  Englifli,  to  permit  their  Irifli  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to  re- 
ceive them  into  monafteries  or  religious  houfes  ; to  entertain 
their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imaginations  by  romantic 
tales  ; or  their  news-tellers,  who  feduced  them  by  falfe  re- 
ports. It  was  made  felony  to  impofe  or  cefs  any  forces 
upon  the  Englifli  fubjeft  againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal 
liberties  and  franchifes  were  become  fanftuaries  for  male- 
faftors,  exprefs  power  was  given  to  the  king’s  flieriffs  to 
enter  into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors.  Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they  levied 
forces  for  the  public  fervice,  afted  with  partiality,  and  laid 
unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjefts,  it  was  ordained  that 
four  wardens  of  tlie  peace  in  every  county  fliould  adjudge 
what  men  and  armour  every  lord  and  tenant  fliould  provide. 
The  ftatute  was  promulged  with  particular  folemnity  ; and 
the  fpiritual  lords,  the  better  to  enforce  obedience,  de- 
nounced an  excommunication  on  thofe  who  fliould  prefume 
to  violate  it  in  any  inftance.”  After  obferving  that  thefe 
inftitutions  did  not  apply  to  any  except  the  Englifli  fettlers. 
Dr.  I.eland  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  want  of  equity 
and  good  policy  towards  the  Irifli.  “ Extenfive  views, 
beral  fentinients,  and  a generous  zeal  for  public  happinefs 
would  have  prompted  them  to  fome  meafures  for  conciliating 
the  affeftions  as  well  as  for  fubduing  the  perfous  and  pol- 
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fefTions  of  the  Irifh  ; ’S’oiilJ  have  led  tlicrn  to  dcmonftrate 
that  they  were  the  protectors  and  beiiefadlors,  not  the  arbi- 
trary mailers  of  tliolc  Irifii  natives  whom  they  held  in  fitb- 
jection  ; and  to  convince  the  mod  obllinate  infurgcnts,  that 
an  honourable  fubmillion  to  the  king  of  England  was  the 
only  means  of  refcuing  them  from  the  mileries  of  their  own 
petty  factions  and  tyrannies  ; a glorious  exchange  of  the 
rudenefs,  the  dilorders,  and  diftrelics  of  anarchy  for  the 
peace,  the  dignity,  and  the  valuable  advantages  of  focial 
and  civil  life.” 

'I'he  next  attempt  that  w'as  made  to  reduce  Ireland  was 
by  Richard  II.,  who,  in  1394,  went  there  w'ith  an  army  of 
4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  archers,  attended  by  a num- 
ber ot  diilinguilhed  noblemen.  The  prefence  of  luch  an 
army  induced  all  the  chieftains  to  make  fubmiirion  in  a 
formal  manner,  with  wliicli  Richard  was  contented.  I’y 
this  expedition  he  did  not  extend  the  Englilh  jurifdiclion, 
nor  add  to  his  revenue  ; and  he  had  no  fooner  departed  than 
the  IriHt  lords  laid  afule  their  malks  of  humility,  and  fcorn- 
ing  tl’.e  weak  forces  which  the  king  had  left  behind  him, 
began  to  inlell  the  borders,  and  in  defence  t'f  thefe,  Mor- 
timer, the  king’s  lieutenant,  and  heir  apparent  of  the  crown, 
was  flain.  I'o  revenge  his  death,  Richard  went  to  Ireland 
a fecond  time  with  a great  force;  but  during  bis  abfene'e, 
an  infun'cflion  took  place  in  England,  which  terminated  in 
his  depolicion.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
nothing  was  atte  npted  beyond  the  defence  of  the  Ergliih 
pale,  hicludiiig  four  cotmties,  -olz.  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath, 
and  Louth  ; and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  fo  much  had  the  Irilli,  and  thofe  Englifli  who 
bad  adopted  their  culloms,  increafed  in  llrength,  tliat  even  the 
dclence  of  thofe  countries  was  become  a matter  of  great 
dilf.culty.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  appointed  chief  go- 
vernor, who,  though  he  gained  little  advantage  over  the 
Irilh,  fucceeded  in  attaching  to  himfclf  not  only  the  lords 
of  the  pale,  but  others  of  Englilli  race,  numbers  of  whom 
engaged  warmly  in  the  fupport  of  his  claim  to  the  crown. 
An  attachment  to  his  delceiidants  long  continued  to  influ- 
ence the  Anglo-Iri(h,  as  was  confpicuous  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V IT.  During  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
Hate  of  Ireland  was  very  bad,  in  confequence  of  the  neglecb 
of  the  Enghih  government ; and  the  exaflion  of  coin  and 
livery,  which  grew  excelfive  and  intolerable.  Such  was  the 
violence  of  faction,  that  the  earl  of  Definond,  the  moll 
powerful  nobleman  in  Ireland,  was  feized  and  beheaded 
under  the  pretext  of  offences  which  were  generally  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  In  1474.  the  earl  of  Kildare,  being 
lord  deputy,  formed  an  aflfociation  of  the  principal  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  within  the  pale  lor  its  defence  againll 
fudden  iiivafion,  called  the  “ Brotherhood  of  St.  George,” 
and  this  continued  till  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  This 
prince,  as  loon  as  he  found  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  w is  determined  to  break  the  power  of  thofe 
lords  who,  by  their  inflaence  in  the  country,  had  hithcito 
managed  every  thing  as  luited  their  own  private  views.  For 
this  purpole  he  feiit  lir  Edward  Poyiiings  as  lord  deputy, 
accoinpuiiied  by  an  Englilh  chancellor  and  treafurer,  and 
Englilh  judgev.  In  a [larliameiit  held  at  Drogheda,  by  this 
deqiuty  iu  1495,  moll  of  the  flatutes  of  Kilkenny  were 
revived  and  coiilirmed,  with  many  others  tending  to  lefleii 
the  influence  of  the  great  lords,  and  to  reform  the  maimers 
of  the  jKtIe.  Aniongit  others  was  a llatute,  which  has  lince 
been  the  lubjcct  of  much  dilculhoti,  under  tlie  name  of 
Poyiiings’  law.  This  enafletl,  that  110  parliament  fhoiild  be 
K'lJ  without  the  king’s  previous  jicrmlflion,  and  that  no 
acts  fliould  he  palled  until  they  liad  bieo  preMoully  fub- 
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mitted  to  the  king  and  his  council  in  England,  approved 
by  them,  and  returned  under  the  great  leal  of  that  realm. 
Some  alteration  was  afterwards  made  in  the  mode  of  j've- 
paring  and  tranfmitting  the  bills,  but  the  effedl  of  this  law, 
which  was  to  render  the  Irilli  government  more  dependent  oh 
England,  continued  until  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
king  George  III.  At  the  time,  and  long  after,  this 
law  was  conlidered  by  the  Englifli  fettled  in  Ireland  as  a de- 
lirable  check  on  the  chief  governors,  w’ho  had  frequently 
fummoned  parliaments,  and  given  aflent  to  various  aCls, 
not  only  without  communication  with  the  fovereign  or  his 
Englifli  council,  but  even  contrary  to  his  interell,  and  to 
ferve  their  own  private  purpofes.  The  vigorous  admini- 
llration  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  effedlually  preferved  the  pale, 
and  though  an  ignominious  tribute,  which  had  been  long 
paid  to  many  Irilli  chieftains,  was  not  yet  withdrawn,  the 
hollilities  of  fuch  chieftains  were  oppofed  and  challifed, 
'I'lie  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli  government  over  the 
of  fi'cland  was  once  more  afl’erted,  and  even  feme  of  the 
moll  ferocious  chieftains  became  the  avowed  friends  of  the 
Englilh  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Enghfh  fet- 
tlers  had  become  fo  conneclcd  with  the  Irilli  as  to  be 
fcarcely  dillinguilhable  from  them  ; they  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  cultoms,  and  were  even  more  adverfe  to  the 
government  than  the  native  Iiifli.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  no  material  change  look  place  iu 
the  Hate  of  Ireland,  which  Kildare,  with  feme  little  inter- 
ruption, continued  to  govern.  The  great  pofl’eflions  of 
this  nobleman,  and  his  conneclions  in  Ireland,  efpeciaUy 
with  the  lioufc  of  Defmoiid,  another  branch  of  tlie  Geral- 
dine family,  and  with  the  great  Irifh  fept  of  O’Nial,  gave 
weight  to  liis  government,  vvliilll  his  alliance  to  fome  povv-- 
crful  Englifli  families  llrengtliened  his  interell  at  court. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  having,  however,  fent  an  agent  to 
tamper  with  Defmond,  with  a view  to  diftrefs  Henry,  and 
this  having  been  difeovered,  Kildare  was  ordered  to  arreft. 
that  nobleman,  but  wa.s  citiier  unwilling  or  unable  to  effeifl 
it.  This  difplealed  the  king  and  involved  him  in  difficulties, 
and  the  raflinefs  of  his  fon  having  involved  him  in  open 
rebellion,  all  the  members  of  his  family'  were  put  to  death, 
except  a youth  of  twelve  years  old,  who  elcaped  to  Italy, 
and  was  protefted  by  cardinal  Pole,  notwithllanding  the 
king’s  elTorts  to  dellroy  him. 

Whilll  tliefc  dillurbances  took  place  in  Ireland,  the  king, 
influenced  by'  very  unworthy  motives,  though  his  conduOl 
was  attended  with  the  moit  happy'  effefts,  had  tlirown  off' 
the  yoke  of  the  pope,  and  had  been  declared  by  parliament,’ 
and  by'  a convocation  of  the  clergy,  “ fupreme  head,  on 
earth,  of  the  cliiucli  of  England.”  His  new  queen  was 
partial  to  the  reformation,  and  Cromwell,  his  prime  miiiilter, 
was  aClivc  in  promoting  it.  Henry'  was  refolved  to  extend 
his  new  power  to  Ireland,  and  B;o\vnc,  arclibiffiop  of  Dub- 
lin, a creature  of  Cromwell’s,  was  zealous  in  promoting  his 
views.  Ire  and,  however,  was  much  Ids  prepared  for  luch 
meafures  than  England  had  been.  The  coiitiiniai  liollililies 
in  w'bicli  all  parties  were  engaged,  prevented  the  progreis  of 
knowledge  and  civilization,  even  vviiliin  the  Englifli  pale,  and 
the  clergy,  elpecially  in  remote  parts,  were  amongil  the 
moll  ignorant,  and  confequeiitly  the  moil  bigotted,  par- 
ti fans  of  Romo.  A decided  oppolltion  was  therefore  gi'Cii 
to  the  acknowledgment  ol  the  king's  liipremacy,  headed 
by  the  primate,  and  encouraged  by  the  cmiil aides  of  Rome. 
Fear  indeed  induced  the  parhaiiunt  to  pafs  the  projirffed  afl, 
Browne  having  pronounced  thofe,  who  made  any  difficulty' 
of  coucurring  with  him,  to  have  no  right  to  l)e  regarded 
or  treated  as  loyal  fubjects  ; but  g-'-eat  lellllance  was  made 
to  the  carr\  iiig  of  it  into  -Pifedl.  Lord  Leonard  Greyq  the 
i deputy, 
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*feput\',  wlio  h;ul  iTihifcd  the  potrer  of  llic  Geraldines,  now 
Ihewed  etjnal  activity  in  lupprelling  the  advocates  of  Rome, 
and  by  a great  vRdcry  over  O Xial  and  his  affociates  at 
Bellahoc,  put  an  end  for  a time  to  open  refdlance.  The 
fuppreflion  of  the  monalleries  was  carried  into  eiTeitf,  and 
the  moll  powerful  and  turbulent  chieftains  appeared  earnell 
to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  the  crown.  SirAntliony  St. 
I^eger  alfumed  his  charge  as  governor  in  i5'4i,  witli  tlie 
fairelt  prefages  of  tranquillity  and  public  happinefs.  A par- 
liament fummoned  by  him  declared  Henry  king  of  Ireland  ; 
this  title,  now  firfl  alfumed,  was  acknowledged  by  O'Nial, 
and  the  otlier  chieftains  by  indenture,  and  they  at  the  fame 
time  renounced  the  papal  authority'  in  tlie  fullell  manner. 
Various  regulations  were  paffed  for  the  government  of 
Munder,  where  the  laws  of  England,  thougli  formerly 
ellablilhed,  had  been  difufed  for  200  years.  St.  I.eger  alfo 
prevailed  upon  O’Nial,  O’Brien,  and  the  head  of  the 
Burkes  called  Mac  William,  to  go  into  England,  and  j)rc- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  king,  who  conferred  on  them  the  dig- 
nity of  earls,  and  granted  unto  them  their  feveral  countries 
by  letters  patent.  He  alfo  granted  to  each  a houfe  and 
lands  near  Dublin,  that  they  might,  by  frequent  relidence 
there,  learn  obedience  and  civility  of  manners.  The  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  was  chielly  occupied  in  endeavours  to 
introduce  the  reformed  litiirgry,  which  was  elfetted  in 
Dublin  and  fome  other  places,  but  was  very  generally^  difa- 
greeable.  On  the  accefiion  of  Mary,  popery  was  rellored 
without  any  difficulty,  except  that  occalioned  by  tbe  aliena- 
tion of  church  property  in  the  preceding  reigns  ; but  the 
regulations  which  the  change  required  occupied  much  time 
and  attention.  The  diflricls  of  Leix  and  Ophaly,  wliich 
had  been  before  reduced,  were  now  made  fliires  under  the 
names  of  the  Queen’s  and  King’s  counties,  and  the  native 
Irifh  were,  in  general,  not  adverfe  to  a government  wliich 
favoured  their  religion.  The  reign  of  Mary,  however,  was 
fhoxt,  and  her  fuccelTcr  Elizabeth  was  friendly  to  the  re- 
formation. Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  more  interell- 
ing  tranfatlions  of  this  long  reign,  it  will  be  ufeful  briefly 
to  confider  the  flate  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  liave 
been  claifed  in  four  divilions  : i.  The  native,  or,  as  they 

were  contemptuoiifly  called,  the  tncre  Irifh.  2.  The  de- 
generate Englifli,  or  thofe  of  Englilh  defeent  who  had  in- 
termarried with  the  Irifh,  and  adopted  their  cuilonis  and 
language,  fo  as  to  be  fcarcely  dillinguifhable  from  tliem. 
'rhey  were  alike  governed  by  the  Brehon  law,  for  an  ac- 
count of  wliich  fee  the  article  Brehon  ; and  alike  ufed  the 
mode  of  fucceflioii  called  'ranillry,  for  which  fee  T.vnistry. 

3.  The  Englifh  of  blood,  fome  of  whom  were  poiTelfed  of 
large  eftates,  and  though  the  lit  nation  of  the  country  did 
not  allow  of  much  rehiiement,  yet  their  occafional  intcr- 
courfe  with  England,  or  with  tlie  Englifli  con llantly  coming 
over,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  an  exterior  appearance  of 
Enghfii  manners.  Thefc  chiefly  refided  within  the  pak. 

4.  The  Engli!':i  of  birth,  fent  over  to  fill  the  principal  offices 
of  Hate,  and  who  generally  acquiring  property  in  the 
country,  their  defeendants  were  continually  forming  an  ad- 
ditiisn  to  tlie  3d  dafs.  'Fhefe,  who  might  have  been  called 
iv.vre  Englifh,  as  they  were  ever  dilpofed  to  facrilice  the  iii- 
tereft  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  were  the  perfons  coun- 
tenanced and  aluiled  by  the  Englifh  government.  Spenfer 
the  poet,  who  reiided  in  Ireland  for  fome  years  in  this 
reign,  has  deferibed  feveral  of  the  Irifli  culloms  in  his  dia- 
logue on  the  (late  of  Ireland  ; and,  though  it  mull  be  re- 
membered that  he  law  every  thing  through  the  eye  of  pre- 
judice, yet  a quotation  or  two  may  enable  us  to  form  a more 
correct  idea  of  the  licentioufncfs  of  manners  of  the  Irifli 
chieftains.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  impo- 


licy and  injuflice  of  the  Eiigllfli  fettlers  and  government  ob 
many  occalions,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the  Irifh 
laws  and  culloms  were  favourable  to  a favage  wildnefs  of 
manners  inconfillent  with  the  happinefs  of  focial  and  civil 
life.  After  noticing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Gallow- 
glafles  or  infantry,  of  the  Kernes  or  predatory  cavalry,  and 
of  the  horfe  boys,  Spenfer  alfo  deferibes  two  clalies  of  men 
who  contributed  very  much  to  the  diffolutenefs  of  the  chief- 
tains, •v'rz.  the  Bards  and  the  Carrows.  “ Thcfe  Irifli  bards,  ’ 
fays  he,  “ are  fo  far  from  iiiflrudling  young  men  in  moral 
difeipline,  that  tliey  themfelves  do  more  deferve  to  be  fharply 
dilcijilincd  ; for  they  felJom  ufe  to  choofe  unto  themfelves 
the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems, 
but  whomfoever  tliey  find  to  be  moll  licentious  of  life,  mofl 
bold  and  lavvlefs  in  bis  doings,  moll  dangerous  and  def- 
perate  in  all  parts  of  difobedience  and  rebellious  difpofi- 
tion,  him  they  fet  up  and  glorify  in  their  rhymes,  him 
they  prnife  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men  make  an  ex- 
ample to  follow.’’  Then,  having  deferibed  the  youth  of  one 
of  thefe  chieftains,  he  adds  “in  which,  if  he  lliall  find  any 
to  praife  him,  and  to  give  him  encouragement,  as  thofe 
bards  and  rythmen  do  for  little  reward,  or  a fhare  of  a 
ftolen  cow  ; then  waxeth  he  moll  infolent,  and  half  mad 
with  the  love  of  hinifelf  and  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for 
words  to  fet  forth  fuch  lewdnefs,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to 
give  a goodly  and  painted  fhow  thereunto,  borrowed  even, 
from  the  praifes  which  proper  to  virtue  itfelf.  As  of 
a moll  notorious  thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  who  had  lived 
all  his  lifetime  of  fpoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  'cards 
ill  his  praife  will  fay,  That  he  was  none  of  tlie  idle  milk- 
fops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire-fide,  but  that  moil  of 
his  days  he  fpent  111  arms  and  valiant  enterprizes,  that  he 
did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  h;s 
fword  ; that  he  lay  not  all  night  flugging  in  a cabin  under 
his  mantle,  but  ufed  commonly  to  keep  others  waking  to 
defend  tiieir  lives,  and  did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of 
their  houfes,  to  lead  him  in  the  darknefs  ; that  the  day 
was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day  ; that  he  loved  not  to 
be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but  where  he 
came,  he  took  by  force  the  fpoil  of  other  men’s  love,  and 
left  but  lamentation  to  their  lovers;  that  his  mufic  was  not 
the  harp,  nor  lays  of  love,  but  the  cries  of  people,  and  tlie 
clafliing  of  armour ; and  finally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed, 
of  many,  but  made  many  wail  when  he  died  that  dearly 
bought  his  death.*’  At  the  fame  lime,  in  anfwcr  to  a quel- 
tion  refpeitling  thefe  poems,  “ Whether  they  be  any  thing 
witty  or  well  lavoiired  as  poems  Ihould  be,”  this  excellent 
judge  replies,  “ Yea  truly,  I have  caufed  divers  of  them 
to  be  tranflated  unto  me,  that  I might  underlland  tliem, 
and  fiirely  they  favoured  of  fvvect  wit  and  good  invention, 
but  flvillcd  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry  ; yet 
were  they  fpriiikled  with  fome  pretty  flowers  of  ilieir  na- 
tural device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  cornel, nefs  unto 
them,  the  which  it  is  great  pity  to  fee  abiifid,  to  the 
gracing  of  wickednefs  and  vice,  which,  with  good  ufage, 
would  ierve  to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue.’’  Thefe  bards 
probably  had  as  great  effecl  in  roiiling  a fpirited  oppolition 
to  the  Englifh  :is  the  Welfh  bards,  whom  the  policy  of 
the  firll  Edward  led  him  moll  iniquitoiifly  to  deilroy.  As- 
to  the  CaiTOW.s,  they  are  “ a kind  of  people  that  wander 
up  and  down  to  gentlemen’s  houfes,  living  only  upon  carda 
and  dice,  the  which,  though  they  have  little  or  nothing  of 
their  own,  yet  will  they  play  for  much  m.oncy,  which,  if 
they  will,  they  waile  moll  lightly,  and  if  they  lofe,  they 
pay  as  flenderly,  but  make  recompence  with  one  fteallh  or 
another,  whofe  only  hurt  is  not,.that  they  themfelves  a,'e  idle 
lolfels,  but  that,  through  gaming,  they  drawi  others  to  like 
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lewdnefs  ami  idlenef;!.  And  to  thefc  maybe  added  another 
fort  of  like  loofe  fellows,  which  do  pafs  up  and  down 
amon^ft  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  jeilers,  but  are  indeed 
notable  rogues,  and  partakers  not  only  of  many  Healths, 
by  fetting  forth  other  men’s  goods  to  be  flolen,  but  allb 
privy  to  many  traitorous  praf.iices,  and  common  carriers  of 
news,  with  delire  whereof  you  would  wonder  how  much 
the  Irifh  are  fed.’’ 

Almoft  the  whole  of  the  two  firll  claffes,  and  the  greater 
part  o^  the  Englilh  of  blood,  were  /caloufly  and  blindly 
attached  to  the  dodlrines  and  difeipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  vvliich  they  had  been  educated,  and  were  there- 
fore eafily  inlligated  to  fupport  Pliilip  of  Spain,  a Catholic 
prince,  to  whom  they  had  once  been  fubjed  againlf  their 
Protellant  miflrefs.  In  i)6o,  the  firll  parliament  in  this 
r.ugn  was  affembled  for  the  purpofe  cf  re-ellablifliing 
the  queen's  fupremacy  and  the  reformed  worlhip.  Tlie 
houfe  of  commons  confilled  of  only  76  members,  from 
thofe  parts  where  the  Englifli  interell  was  llrongcft,  yet 
the  change  was  not  effeded  without  much  clamour  and  op- 
pofition.  Laws,  however,  were  pafTed,  rcHoring  ecclclialli- 
cal  jurifdidicn  to  the  crown,  enforcing  the  ufe  of  the  com- 
mon prayer,  and  obliging  all  fubjeds  to  attend  the  public 
fervice  of  the  church.  But  though  the  deputy  fucceeded 
with  parliament,  thcmeafurcs  were  very  unpalatable.  “The 
numerous  partizins  of  Rome  inveighed  againll;  the  heretical 
queen,  and  her  impious  minillcrs.  The  clergy  who  re- 
fufed  to  conform  abandoned  their  cures  ; no  reformed  mi- 
ni.Hers  could  be  found  to  fupply  their  places ; the  churches 
tell  to  ruin  ; the  people  were  left  without  any  religious 
worf-ap  Or  inftrudion.  Even  in  places  of  moll  civility,  the 
flatutes  lately  made  were  evaded  ornegleded  with  impunity. 
The  ignorant  were  taught  to  abominate  a government, 
which  they  heard  configned  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  divine 
vengeance  ; were  exhorted  to  Hand  prepared  for  a glorious 
opportunity  of  alTerting  the  caufe  of  religion  ; and  affiircd 
of  effedual  fupport,  both  from  the  pope,  whofe  authority 
had  been  profaned,  and  from  ilie  king  of  Spain,  now  par- 
ticularly offended  at  Eiiz  ibetli.’’ 

Befides  the  diforder  occafioned  by  thefe  efforts  to  force 
upon  the  people  a religion  they  detelled,  much  iinealinefs 
was  occafioned  to  the  government  by  the  relllefs  turbu- 
lence of  Shane  or  John  O'Nial,  the  moll  powerful  chief- 
tain in  Ireland.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to  whom  Elizabeth 
entrufted  the  government  for  many  year.=,  and  who  de- 
ferved  her  confidence,  fucceeded  in  attaching  to  him  fe- 
veral  inferior  chieftains  whom  O'Nial  had  injured,  and  with 
their  aid  completely  fubdued  him.  But  fcarcely  was  the 
fiortheni  dillurbance  allayed,  than  anotlier  broke  out  in 
the  fouth,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Defmond,  which  was  of 
longer  continuance.  Sir  John  Perrott,  prefident  ofMunller, 
an  office  lately  inllituted,  not  only  fiippreffed  tiie  rebellion, 
but  enforced  fuch  a Uriel  execution  of  Englilli  law,  ns  to 
give  an  unufual  appearance  of  peace,  indullry,  and  civility, 
to  the  whole  province.  Peace,  liov/ever,  was  of  Ihort  con- 
tinuance, and  an  attempt  of  - Sidney  to  raife  a tax  by  order 
of  council,  witliout  authority  of  parliament,  excited  a moll 
determined  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  pale.  Thefe  difconteiits  were  encouraged  by  the 
emilfarics  of  Philip  II.  ; a body  of  Spaniards  landed  in 
Kerry,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Defmond  ; and  a pro- 
tracted warfare  was  maintained,  wliich,  as  ufual,  terminated 
in  favour  of  tlie  Englifii.  Tlie  enormous  demefnes  of  Def- 
mond were  forfeited,  and  divided  amongit  a number  of  Eng- 
lilh UndertaLfrs,  as  they  were  called,  who  entered  into  a 
ftipuldtion  to  plant  a certain  number  of  Englilh  families  on 
their  eilates,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres,  a llipu- 


lation  frequently  neglected  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fctt!&« 
ment.  Amongll  others  who  received  portion.s,  were  fir 
Waller  Raleigli,  who  had  ferved  with  reputation  for  bravery, 
thougli  not  without  tlie  llain  of  cruelty,  and  Edmund 
Spenler,  the  poet,  who  has  introduced  feveral  allufions 
to  Ireland  into  his  Fairy  Queen.  In  1584,  lir  John  Per- 
rott was  fent  over  as  cliief  governor,  and  as  war  and  in- 
furredlion  feemed  to  be  then  extingiiiihed,  lie  applied  him- 
fclf  to  the  general  extenfion  of  Enghfii  law  wiili  confiJer- 
ablc  fuccefs.  He  nominated  fnerilFs  for  the  counties  of  Cen- 
nauglit,  and  alio  for  feveii  new  counties  iiiRituted  in  L’iller, 
with  otiicr  uccefTary  officers  ; but  Iiis  pians  for  more  ex- 
tenfivc  improvement  were  tliwartcd  in  England  from  ili- 
tinicd  economy,  and  nolwithllunding  all  his  exertions,  a par- 
liament, fummoned  by  him  111  the  following  year,  rcjecled 
alrnolt  every  mcafure  propofed  to  them.  The  oppreflion  of 
the  natives  by  the  Englifli  lettlers,  uhich  Perrot  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  reprefs,  fupplied  new  caufes  cf  difeontent  ; 
and  this  active  governor  was  at  lengtli  obliged  to  leave 
Ireland.  A more  general  fpirit  of  inlurreClioii  than  at  anv 
former  period  was  now  excited,  and  Elizalieth  found,  it 
neceffary  to  make  uncommon  efforts,  lell  England  fhould 
be  placed  between  tlie  forces  of  Spain  collecled  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  their  naval  flrength  and  armaments  Ra- 
tioned in  the  harbours  of  Ireland.  The  mifeonduft  cf  fuc- 
celTivc  governors,  efpecially  of  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  tlie 
carl  of  EiTcx,  who  had  an  army  of  20,000  men,  increafed 
the  danger,  and  before  tlie  rebels  were  fubdued,  a Spanifli 
army  took  pofroflion  of  Kinfale,  and  a nuncio  arrived  from 
the  pope  to  infligate  the  friends  cf  Rome  to  make  ever  r 
exertion.  The  abilities  and  exertions  of  Blount,  lord  Mount - 
joy,  lord  deputy,  and  of  lir  George  Carew,  prefident  of 
MunRer,  aflilled  by  confidcrable  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, at  length  effedled  the  furrendcr  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  complete  redudlion  of  all  the  lords  and  chiefs,  who, 
until  then,  had  ruled  in  theifland,  after  a war  which  laRed 
about  feven  years.  Elizabeth  did  not  live  to  fee  this  event, 
the  final  capitulation  not  having  been  figned  until  a few 
days  after  her  death,  though  before  the  news  of  it  fiad 
reached  Ireland. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  one  of  at  IcaR  comparative 
tranquillity.  All  violent  oppofition  to  tlie  authority  of  the 
Englifli  government  and  crown  was  put  an  cud  to.  “ The 
fpirit  of  Irilh  refiRance,”  to  ufe  the  exprefilons  of  fir  John 
Davies,  “ was  brayed,  as  it  v'Tcre,  in  a mortar,  witli  the 
fword,  famine,  and  peltilence  altogether."  Both  the  degene- 
rated Englifli  and  tlie  native  Irilh  were  alike  overcome.  At 
the  fame  time  the  power  of  the  judges  and  of  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment was  extenfively  fixed,  the  Irilh  laws  and  culloms 
were  aboiiflied,  and  the  Englilh  laws  cllablilhcd  in  all  cafes, 
without  exception,  through  the  whole  ifland.  Numerous  co- 
lonies were  all'o  fent  from  England  and  Scotland,  cfpcciaily 
from  the  latter,  to  occupy  tlie  forfeited  eilates,  and  feven 
entire  northern  counties  were  allotted  to  undertakers,  which 
was  called  the  “ Plantation  of  UKler,”  a ir.eafure  wliich 
was  certainly  attended  by  the  inlroduition  of  indullry  and 
order  into  that  province,  Witli  a view  to  (Ircngthcn  the 
ProteRaiit  party,  great  care  was  taken  that  thefe  fcttlers 
fliould  be  Protcllants,  and  they  were  chiefly  Scotch  Prelby- 
terians,  or  Englilh  Puritans,  the  latter  of  whom  found  th.eir 
fuuatioii  at  home  iineafy,  troin  J.imes's  zealous  attachment  to 
their  adverfarics.  For  the  lame  purpofe,  iiiany  new  boroughs 
were  eredled,  fo  as  to  give  a majority  in  parliament  to  the 
fame  party,  wliich  they  could  not  otherwife  have  acconi- 
pliflied,  as  the  county  members  were  likely  to  be  almoll  all 
PapiRs.  It  would  have  been  at  this  time  a wile  and  liberah 
policy  to  ha\"c  completely  united  the  two  countries,  fo  us.tof 
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have  but  one  pai  liament,  which  might  ha%'e  been  eafily  cf- 
^ ieAed  at  that  tune.  This  would  have  rendered  fuch  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  entirely  unnecefTary,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  prevented  much  of  the  tnifehief  which  af- 
terwards occurred  ; but  the  fcttlers  were  coniidered  as  a 
colony,  dependent  on  the  mother  country,  to  whofe  intcrefl. 
they  were  to  be  fubfervient,  without  p‘‘efuming  to  interfere 
in  any  but  the  petty  regulations  of  their  own  illand,  and  all 
but  the  colony  were  regarded  as  lecret  enemies,  who  could 
jiot  be  too  carefidly  watched,  or  too  ftrifUy  kept  in  fubjec- 
ijon.  In  confequence,  the  diftiinffions  which  had  fubfilled 
^mongft  them  were  in  a great  nteafure  done  away,  and  they 
united  in  defence  of  a religion  to  which  ihev  were  equally 
attached,  and  of  rights  which  they  conceived  to  he  equally 
invaded.  Sucli  was  the  prevailing  fentiineiit,  when,  after  an 
interval  of  i'zuenty-j}vfn  years,  a parliament,  fummoned  by 
Chichdter,  the  deputy,  met  in  i6iq.  The  recufants,  (as 
they  were  called,  from  their  refufal  to  acknowledge  the 
king’s  fupremaey,  and  to  attend  the  cliabliihed  worOiip,) 
were  prepared  to  difpule  every  Ilep,  and  were  numerous  in 
both  houfes.  Such  indeed  was  their  rcfiHance,  that,  al- 
though the  bidiops  in  the  upper,  and  the  new  borough 
members  in  the  lower  honfe,  gave  government  a majority,  it 
was  lound  ncccflary  to  prorogue  them  until  the  following 
year,  when  afl:s  for  acknowledging  the  king’s  title,  for 
letthngupon  him  a revenue,  and  for  conlirming  the  northern 
attainders,  were  palled.  During  the  remainder  of  this  reign, 
and  f.'ir  the  early  part  of  the  fucceeding  one,  the  two  con- 
tending parties  often  lliewed  their  rancour  without  proceed- 
ing to  extremities,  whilll  the  period  of  peace  was  employed 
by  fome  in  aftive  exertions  for  the  eftablilhment  of  manu- 
faiffures,  and  the  extenhon  of  cultivation.  In  1633,  lord 
Wentworth,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, commenced  his  adminillration.  He  treated  Ireland 
with  feverity,  as  a conquered  country,  the  fi.bjedls  of  which 
had  forfeited  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  and  depended 
folely  on  the  royal  grace.  The  recufants  and  the  Puritans 
were  equally  offended  by  his  meafiires  ; yet,  by  artfully  ply- 
ing  one  party  againll  the  other,  he  contrived  to  manage  a 
parliament  which  -he  fummoned,  and  to  perform  many  a£ts 
of  feverity  with  a vigour  beyond  the  law. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  w'hen  Ireland  was  to  be  once 
more  involved  in  war  and  bloodihed.  The  impeachment  of 
lord  Strafford  before  the  Enghflt  parliament  was  one  of  the 
firll  heps  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority.  The  fe- 
vere  reltriftions  impoled  011  the  Catholic  party,  which,  as 
before  obferved,  included  aimoil  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
tlie  new  fcttlers,  led  them  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of 
ifevcnge  ; and  the  diflrai^ted  flate  of  affairs  in  England  af- 
fording a favourable  opportunity,  a general  infurreefion  was 
planned,  and  carried  into  execution  on  the  23d  of  Odiober 
1641,  an  event  produdlive  of  the  mofl  baneful  coiifequcnces 
to  the  peace,  union,  and  profperity  of  Ireland,  'riiis  civil 
war,  or  rebellion,  as  it  is  jullly  called,  even  admitting  the 
palliations  that  have  been  urged,  was  begun  by  the  native 
Irifh,  and  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  moll  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. Happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  if  the  adls  of 
violence  then  committed  could  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  writers  on  both  fides  are  charged  with  partiality  by 
their  opponents  ; yet  what  they  admit  refpedfing  their  own 
parties  is  enough  to  fhew  that  there  was  on  both  lides  much 
to  blame,  and  much  to  lament.  For  eleven  years  Ireland 
was  a feene  of  oonfufion,  there  being  no  lefs  than  five  dif- 
ferent parties,  of  whom  it  has  been  faid,  that  each,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  at  one  time  or  other,  fought  againll  the 
fa<ftion  with  which  it  had  formerly  fided.  At  length,  in 
1652,  Cromvi'ell  affumed  the  command  of  the  parliamentary 


army,  to  which  he  brought  a copfidtrable  reinforcement, 
and  foon  completely  reduced  the  wliole  illand.  The  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  thole  who  had  been  killed,  or  who 
were  deprived  of  tlieir  pofTeflions  by  force  of  arms,  were  now 
given  to  new  colonills,  many  of  whom  had  been  officers  in 
the  viftorious  army.  Limits  were  alTigncd  to  the  Irilh,  be- 
yond which  they  were  not  to  come,  and  thefe  continued  t» 
be  (Iriftly  enforced  till  the  rclloration.  The  Protchant  and 
Englifh  intcrell  was  now  more  completely  ellablidied  than  at 
any  former  time  ; but  though  the  Catholics  had  loll  the 
power  to  injure,  tliey  retained  their  animulity.  At  this  pe- 
riod, indeed,  the  intcrell  and  power  ot  the  old  native  Irilh, 
as  a dillintl  clals  of  inhabitants,  was  entirely  broken,  their 
numbers  being  from  that  time  much  exceeded  by  thofe  of 
the  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  the  Eritifli  race. 

On  the  rclloration  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  have 
overturned  all  the  ineafures  ol  Cromwell  ; hut  he  confirmed 
all  the  grants,  and  the  lituation  of  the  Cat  holier  was  little, 
if  at  all,  amended.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  great 
influence  in  Irilh  affairs,  was  a Heady  Proteflant;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  king’s  private  w iihes,  no  fleps  were  taken 
in  favour  of  the  oppolite  party  till  near  the  conclulion  of 
his  reign,  when  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  appears  to 
have  had  great  influence  over  him.  On  the  accelTton  of 
James  II.  the  Romifli  party  in  Ireland  were  inipired  with 
the  moll  extravagant  expectations  ; they'  fancied  themfelvcs  | 
already  rellored  to  the  ellates  of  their  ancellors,  and  pof-  1 

fefled  of  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a king  of  their  ' 

own  religion.  “ At  length,”  fays  Mr.  Newenham,  “ the 
infatuated  James,  yielding  to  the  impolitic  connfels  of  men 
who,  perhaps,  might  have  governed  a religious  frateniity 
well,  but  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  government  of  > 
an  empire  ; and  taught  to  regard  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics 
as  fit  inftruments  for  the  accomplilhment  of  his  vifionary  and 
defpotic  projedls,  gradually  railed,  invigorated,  and  encou- 
raged them.  By  tlie  obfequious  forbearance,  or  conllrained 
acquiefcence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  zealous  and  plcnipotent  Tyrconnel,  they  were  once 
more  prepared  to  renew  the  terrible  confliCl  ; and  animated 
by  no  ordinary  combination  of  forcible  motives,  recurred  to 
arms  ; after  incautioufly  co-operating  with  their  bigoted  fo-  ■ 
vereign,  in  p?rfccuting  tlieir  Proteflant  countrymen  without 
mealure  and  without  remorfe  ; and  thus,  in  lome  degree, 
jullifying  that  fcverc  retaliation  which  they  themfelvcs  were 
foon  after  to  experience. 

Elieit, 

Ouam  temere  in  nofmet  legem  fancimus  iniquam. 

But  England  W'as  not  then,  as  on  the  preceding  occafion> 
paralyzed  by  internal  commotions.  The  prince  who  had 
i\fcended  the  abdicated  throne  was  an  experienced  general, 
and  a found  politician.  Tlie  vifionary  James  was  greatly 
overmatched.  The  Irifli  Roman  Catholics  were,  in  coiifc- 
quence,  completely  vancpiiflied ; dripped  of  political  power ; 
hurled  from  every  poll  of  trull  and  emohin:enf,  and  almoll 
entirely  dilpofleflcd  of  their  remaining  lands.  The  work  of 
vengeance,  however,  was  not  yet  iiniflied,  nor  could  it  per- 
liaps  have  terminated  tlius,  confidently  with  the  weaknefs 
and  wickediicfs  iiifcparable  from  human  nature.  The  Irilh 
Protellants,  Hill  horrified  by' the  remembrance  of  the  fero- 
cious madfacrc  of  1641  ; rccollc6ling  the  havoc  and  mifery 
of  the  long  war  which  fiiceecded  that  event ; dreading  a re- 
petition of  the  tyrannical  meafiires,  the  rclentlefs,  and,  for 
the  moil  part,  unprovoked  perfecutioii  fro.Ti  which  they  had 
been  recently  relcued  ; and  a renewal  of  thofe  bloody  feeues 
which  they  had  juft  furvived  ; yielding,  in  fliort,  to  the 
united  impulfe  of  revenge  and  fear,  and  thereby  hurried  bc- 
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^ond  the  bounds  of  political  honour  and  prudence,  reforted 
in  the  following  reign,  when  they  were  rather  encouraged  to 
do  fo,  to  every  expedient  which  legiflative  ingenuity  could 
fupply,  however  likely  to  prove  ultimately  detrimental  to 
tliemlelves,  with  a view  of  reducing  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  abfolute  and  irreir.ediable  political 
impotence.  A code  of  defenlive  and  preventive  llatntes, 
being  the  llamp  of  the  palHons  by  which  it  was  origiitated, 
was  in  the  end  compiled  : a code  which  was  not  merely 
limited  to  the  preclnfion  of  liollilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  extended  to  the  abolition  of  their 
venerated  religion,  which,  in  Ireland,  had  fcarcely  ever 
been  fairly  combated  by  the  onlv  weapons  that  ever 
Ihould  have  been  employed  againfl  it,  the  pens  or  tongues, 
and  attradlive  examples  of  Rroteftants:  a code  which  im- 
peded the  ])rogrefs  of  the  former  in  the  paths  of  in- 
dnllry ; thwarted  every  fpccies  of  laudable  ambition  by 
wliicli  they  might  have  been  actuated  ; placed  them  on  the 
footing  of  aliens  in  their  native  land  ; expofed  them  to  vex- 
atious outrages  and  fpoliation  ; reduced  them  almoll  to  the 
condition  of  (laves  ; obllnidted  matrimonial  alliances  between 
them  and  the  Protellants,  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  the 
happiell  effcAs  might  liave  flowed ; and,  worfe  than  all, 
held  forth  incitements  to  fdial  contumacy,  to  a violation  of 
qne  of  the  commandments  of  God  ; and  introduced  amongll 
tjiem  principles  of  duplicity  and  treachery.  A code,  which, 
while  it  oppreflTed,  and  feemed  to  overwhelm  the  Roman 
Catholics,  facilitated  the  obtrufion  of  thofe  jealous  meafures, 
thofc  commercial  rcllraints  which  had  long  been  the  effect 
of  retaining  one  of  the  fairelt  portions  of  the  globe  in  a 
flate  of  poverty  and  political  infignilicance.  The  mafl'acre 
of  i64r,  which  had  been  induftrioiifly  exhibited  in  the  mod 
horrifying  colours,  together  with  the  cruel  pcrlecution  ex- 
perienced during  the  ftiort  reign  of  king  .Tames  in  Ireland, 
both  ilill  frefh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Protedunts,  necef- 
fnrily  heightened  their  animolity  to  the  utmod ; while 
repeated  difcomiitnrcs  and  difaders,  and  aggravated  opprei- 
fion,  together  with  the  accumulated  mifery  produced  by 
this  revengeful  code,  certainly  inconfident  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  lound  policy  and  true  religion,  naturally  rendered 
the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  virulent  beyond  ex- 
ample. An  unparalleled  combination  of  irritating,  mad- 
dening circumltances  fomented,  on  both  (ides,  the  mod  ran- 
corous malignity.  The  idea  of  a Protedant  in  the  mind 
of  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  the  mind  of 
the  former,  now  became  clofely  affociated  with  every  idea 
that  could  engender  wrath,  malice,  and  vengeance  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Kach  abhorred  the  other  ; each  longed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  other.” — “This  among  countrymen, 
among  the  friendly,  cheerful,  and  hofpitable  people  of  Ire- 
land, among  Chridians,  among  thofe  who  looked  forward  to 
eternal  happinefs  through  the  mediation  vif  the  fame  Saviour, 
among  thofe  who  adored  the  fame  Trinity,  among  thofe 
who  agreed  in  all  the  efl'ential  points  of  religion,  the  main- 
tenance of  a few  different  fpeculative  articles,  and  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a few  different  rites,  confclfedly  inoperative 
ill  focial  life,  and  confeqiicnlly  unworthy  of  ierious  notice, 
being  unhappily  combined  with  oppolite  intereds,  being 
coeval  and  concurrent  with  the  molt  energetic  principles  of 
difeord,  ferving  as  the  teds,  fymbols,  or  diltinclive  charaClei-s 
of  two  parties  inveteratcly  and  unappeafably  hodile  to  each 
other,  became  at  length,  what  in  their  natural  unconnedted 
fl.ite  they  could  never  pcfTibly  have  become,  alimentary  to 
the  moid  vehement  deteflation.” 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  refpedlable  writer  of  the 
preceding  paflage  in  all  his  remarks,  cfpecially  in  thole  which 
fecin  to  ihnrk  lightly  of  the  difference  between  the  Protedant 


and  Catholic  faith  ; yet  it,  on  the  wliole,  contains  fo  jud  and 
candid  a reprefentation  of  t.he  unhappy  diflerenccs  between 
the  parties,  and  is  evidently  written  with  fuch  a deiire  of 
conciliation,  that  we  have  copied  it  without  change,  anxioiilly 
wilhing  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  of  every  fe£t,  faw 
the  matter  in  the  fame  light,  and  were  equally  deflrous  ot 
improving  pad  evils  to  prclent  harmony. 

The  events  peculiar  to  Ireland,  excepting  the  penal  code, 
Jud  remarked  on,  will  not  require  much  notice  during  tin* 
tour  reigns  fueceeding  the  revolution.  I'lie  uniform  polic\' 
was  to  keep  Ireland  in  a Hate  of  dependency,  and  to  prevei  t 
her  maniifadlures  or  commerce  interfering  with  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. 

Encouragement  was  indeed  given  to  the  linen  manu’faft nrc, 
and  it  proved  a fonree  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  In.t 
the  woollen  manufacture  was' kept  down,  and  the  redriftions 
on  commerce  flicwcd  a moil  unwarrantable  jealoufy.  As  the 
dependence  of  Ireland  on  England  was  never  loll  light  of,  fo 
fome  occaflons  occurred  in  which  the  parliament  ot  the  latter 
diredtly  exerted  its  authority.  In  the  reign  of  William  adts 
were  pafl'ed,  by  which  Ireland  was  bound.  In  the  year 
169R,  Mr.  Molyneux  piiblifhed  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The 
Cale  of  Ireland  being  bound  by  Adts  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, dated,”  in  which  he  called  in  qiiellion  their  right  to 
do  fo,  and  his  fentiineiits  were  known  to  be  thofe  of  the 
Irifli  parliament  and  people.  This  book  was  condemned 
by  the  Englifh  parliament,  which  addreffed  the  king  on  the 
pernicious  affertions  it  contained,  and  on  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irifli  parliament,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  give  his  majelly  their  ready  concurrence  and  aflid- 
ance  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  dependence  and  fubordina- 
tion  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.  Wil- 
liam promifed  on  his  part  to  fulfil  their  wiflies,  and  notwith- 
dandiiig  the  difeontent  of  the  Irifli  people,  fuch  was  their 
divided  date,  and  fuch  the  apprehenfion  each  party  enter- 
tained of  the  other,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 
Another  caufe  of  controverfy  occurred  in  1719,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  appeal  being  carried  from  the  Irilh  to  the 
Englifh  houfe  of  lords.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
who  had  carried  into  effeft  the  decree  of  the  Englifh  houfe, 
were  imprifoned  by  the  Irilb  one,  but  the  difpute  terminated 
in  a new  ait,  by  which  it  was  enabled,  “ that  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  is  fiibordinate  unto,  and  dependent  upon,  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain  ; and  that  the  king’s  majedy, 
by  and  with  the  confeiit  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  has  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and 
datutes  to  bind  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.” 
Soon  after  this,  in  1723,  a circumllance  occurred,  which 
deferves  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  example  it  fet,  that 
the  united,  determined,  and  perfevering  voice  of  a people 
mud  be  ultimately  fuccefsful,  and  on  account  of  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  celebrated  dean  Swift,  then  relident  in 
Dublin.  This  was  the  well  known  affair  of  IFooJ’s  half- 
pence. A patent  had  been  granted  to  a Mr.  Wood,  to  fupply 
Ireland  with  a certain  quantity  of  copper  halfpence  and 
farthings  for  14  years.  It  was  alleged  in  Ireland,  that 
this  coin  was  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  what  it  was 
made  to  pals  for.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  addreffed 
the  crown  agairid  the  meafure  of  fending  the  coin  ; and 
during  their  following  biennial  recefs,  great  complaints 
continued  to  be  made  both  by  individuals  and  by  public  cor- 
porations. It  would  appear  that  though  the  badnefs  of 
Wood’s  halfpence  w'as  the  pretext,  the  difpute  was,  in  reality, 
a queilion  of  rights  and  independence.  Dean  Swift  contri- 
buted  much  to  the  public  difeontent,  by  a feries  of  letters 
figncd  yl  Drapier,  for  difeovering  the  author  of  the  fourth 
of  which,  a re*.vard  of  300  pounds  was  offered.  As  fuch. 
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precautians  liad  been  taken,  that  no  evidence  could  be  pro- 
cured againll  the  author,  the  printer  was  indicted,  but  the 
grand  jury,  indead  of  finding  the  bill,  approved  the  publica- 
tion. The  ferment  was  fo  great,  t’aat  if  miniders  had  per- 
fevercd,  a new  civil  war  would  probably  have  arifen,  though 
it,  like  all  preceding  ones,  would  have  only  contributed,  in 
all  probability,  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Ireland  more  firmly. 
As  it  was,  the  patent  was  cancelled,  and  the  ferment  allayed. 
At  this  time  the  complaints  of  the  people,  on  other  accounts, 
were  loud,  of  which  dean  Swift  takes  particular  notice  in  bis 
“ Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  he  compares  this 
kingdom,  in  which  a few  placemen  from  Idngland  enjoyed 
plentiful  falaries,  to  an  hofpital,  in  which  all  the  b.oulhold 
officers  grow  rich,  wliile  the  poor,  for  whole  fake  it  was 
built,  are  almod  llarvlng  for  tt  ant  of  food  and  raiment. 
Such  are  the  principal  events  in  Ireland,  in  the  interval 
between  the  revolution  and  tlte  accedion  of  his  prefent  mn- 
jedy  to  the  throne  in  1760.  Tlie  Catholics  were  under  th.e 
difabilities  already  dated,  but  the  penal  laws  againd  them 
were  feldom,  if  ever,  enforced  ; and  as  the  didance  of  time 
incivafed,  the  irritation  orcafioncd  by  former  events  was 
confiderably  abated.  Many  of  that  body  acquired  wea’th  in 
th.e  way  of  trad?,  and  t!ie  nobility  and  gentry  enjoyed  their 
edates  in  quiet.  The  Protellants  aifo  gradually  loft  their  ap- 
prehenlions,  and  were  taken  up  with  the  conteds  againd 
Britidi  fovereignty,  which  about  this  time  gave  a continual 
intered  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  where  fome  able 
men  didinguiflied  ihemfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  govern- 
ment. This  parliament  was  unchanged  during  the  life  of  the 
fovereign,  and  met  every  fecond  year ; and  as  the  prefent 
mode  of  vacating  feats  was  unknown,  when  a vacancy  hap- 
pened by  death,  the  greated  exertions  were  uled  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  eledlion  was  uiually  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  houfe.  The  Iridi  government  was  pecu- 
liarly circumdanced.  It  was  necelfary  that  every  aft  of  par- 
liament fliould  have  the  fandtion  both  of  the  Britifh  privy 
council,  i.  e.  of  the  Britifh  miniilry,  and  of  the  Iriflt  par- 
liament. It  was  therefore  necelfary  for  the  former  to  be  able 
to  influence  a majority  of  the  latter.  To  do  this,  places 
and  penfions  were  bedoweJ  ou  thofe,  whofe  powers  of  elo- 
quence, or  whofe  parliamentary  intered  made  them  fervice- 
able ; and  befides  this,  the  miniilry  were  obliged  to  gratify 
the  leading  faction,  by  complying  with  fuch  meafures  as 
?verc  for  their  private  advantage,  althougli  inconfident  with 
lound  policy,  and  the  true  intered  of  Ireland.  Hence  a num- 
ber of  parliamentary  grants,  which  have  been  jullly  dig- 
raatized  as  jobs,  and  hence  the  undetermined  conduft  of  the 
Britifh  minidry  refpefting  Irifh  meafures,  even  on  occafions 
not  long  preceding  the  Union.  The  leading  party  in  the 
Iriflt  parliament  mull  be  gratified,  becaufe  otherwife  the 
public  bulinefs  would  be  at  a dancl.  The  lord  lieutenant 
was  not  refident,  except  during  the  parliamentary  feliion  ; 
and  the  management  of  affairs  was,  at  other  times,  en- 
truded  to  lords  judices,  generally  the  primate,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  fpeaker  of  the  houie  of  commons  ; the  two 
former  invariably  Enghihmen,  in  whom  confidence  was 
chiefly  placed,  and  the  lad,  a man  always  poflelfed  of  great 
parliamentary  influence  from  his  talents  and  conneftions. 
The  fird  dep  to  a change  was  the  rendering  parliaments 
oftennlal,  which  was  moved  by  G.  1).  Lucas,  and  palfed  in 
1768.  The  lord  lieutenant  now  became  condantly  refident, 
and  the  feffions  were  held  every  year.  Tlie  fpirit  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  increafed ; feveral  men  of  great  talents 
fpriing  up,  and  whilll  the  Britifh  miniilry  were  engaged  in 
their  unhappy  contell  with  America,  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  people  of  Ireland  fird  a free  trade,  and  after- 
wjirds  a repeal  of  the  flatutes  which  rendered  Ireland  de- 


pendent. The  volunteers,  a body  originally  armed  for  ttl8 
defence  of  the  country  againd  French  invafion,  probably 
contributed  to  thefe  meafures  by  the  terror  they  occafioned 
to  the  minidry,  whild  the  agitation  in  England  towards  ths 
clofe  of  the  American  war,  and  the  unfettled  date  of  ad- 
minidraticn  between  the  refignation  of  lord  North,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  prevented  that  determined  oppo- 
fition which  would  have  been  made  in  a more  fettled  date  of 
afl'airs.  In  1778  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
began  to  receive  attention,  and  th.at  body  was  redored  to 
many  privileges,  of  which  they  had  been  hardily  deprived. 
Thi.s  was  the  commencement,  and  llnce  that  time  all  the 
n od  haraffing  difabdities  Iiave  been  removed,  though  feme 
dill  remain,  which  are  frequently  the  fubjeft  of  parlia- 
mentary difeuffion.  The  events  of  the  lad  20  years  are  tno 
recent  to  be  enlarged  on  without  that  partiality  from  which 
human  nature  is  fcarcely  ever  exempt,  and  the  detail  would 
be  perhaps  unfuitable  to  a work  of  this  general  nature. 
Not withdanding  the  mifery  occafioned  by  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  tlie  low  date  of  many  branches  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufacture, Ireland  has  rapidly  improved  within  that  period, 
efpecially  in  agriculture,  and  fliould  it  be  bleflcd  with  internal 
peace  and  union,  it  will  foon,  under  the  fodering  care  of  the 
legiflature,  rife  to  a great  degree  ofprofperity,  and  efl'entially 
coiitrihute  to  tlie  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
See  U.viox.  Beaufort’s  Memoir.  Pinkerton’s  Geography, 
Spenfer.  Cox.  Davis.  Holliiiglhcad.  Leland.  Curry, 
Newenham’s  State  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

Inict.AND’s  Eye,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Irlfii  fen,  north  of 
the  liill  of  Howth,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  about 
a mile  from  the  main  land. 

luEi.AND,  New,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  is  a 
long  flip  of  land  dretching  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  about  270 
miles,  and  feparated  from  New  Britain  (which  fee)  by  a 
channel  through  which  Capt.  Carteret  palled  in  1767,  who 
gave  its  name  to  this  ifland.  This  navigator  found  the 
nation  very  hodile,  having  lances  headed  with  flint.  Their 
faces  were  dreaked  with  vvliite,  and  their  hair  befprinkled 
with  powder  of  the  fame  colour.  They  are  black,  and  faid 
to  be  woolly-beaded,  but  without  the  thick  lips  or  flat  nofe 
of  the  negro.  Some  of  the  canoes  of  this  ifland  were  90  feet 
in  length,  formed  out  of  a Angle  tree.  Bougainville  alfo 
vifited  tills  country,  and  obferved  here  the  pepper-plant,  and 
that  Angular  inieft,  the  walking  leaf ; among  its  numerous 
birds  was  the  great  crowned  pigeon.  To  the  weft  of  New 
Ireland,  and  approaching  New  Guinea,  a fucceffion  of  little 
Archipelagos  is  found  ; in  which  are  the  Portland  ifles,  the 
Admiralty  ifles,  the  Her.mit  and  Exchequer  ifles  ; all  of 
which  prefent  one  principal  ifland,  the  centre  of  the  group, 
of  which  the  circumference  is  formed  by  a number  of  flat 
iflets  linked  together  by  reefs.  The  principal  ifland  of  the 
Admir.vltv  ijlands  (which  fee)  is  mountainous.  Tlie  in- 
habitants are  not  very  black.  Their  phyfiognomy  is  agree- 
able, and  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  Europeans  ; they 
appear  little  fociable,  and  thieves  ; they  have  chiefs  who  cx- 
ercife  great  authority  ; they  are  armed  witli  darts  headed 
with  a volcanic  glafs.  They  wear  at  the  extremity  of  the 
natural  parts  the  fliell  “bulla  ovum;”  and  are  otherwife 
entirely  naked.  The  women  have  only  a garment  about  the 
waift.  They  live  cliiefiy  upon  cocoa-nuts,  of  which  thefe 
ifles  have  abundance.  Their  hair  is  curly,  and  of  a black 
colour,  which  they  fometimes  redden  with  ochre  mixed  with 
oil ; many  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  thus  painted,  and  cfpe- 
cially  the  face.  In  thefe  illands  it  was  once  hoped  to  find 
La  Peroufe. 

The  archipelago  of  Hermits  is  fcarcely  14  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference; it  produces  Cytherean  apples,  “Ipondia  cy- 
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tTierca,”  and  many  fruits  of  different  fpccies  of  “ Eugenia/’ 
all  good  to  eat.  The  natives  appear  more  mild  and  pacilic 
than  thofe  of  the  Admiralty  ifics,  though  tiicy  feem  to  he 
more  robufl.  They  are  wholly  naked,  not  even  wearing  the 
fltell.  All  thefe  iflands,  and  thofe  about  them,  are  covered 
with  trees.  I>abillardiere.  Pinkerton.  The  mofl  foutherly 
point  of  New  Ireland  is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  4^  59'.  E.  long. 
152°  17'. 

luELANn,  one  of  the  Bermuda  iflands. 

IRELLY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Golconda;  25  miles 
E.  of  Hydrabad. 

IREN/EUS,  in  Biography,  a native  Greek,  probably  of 
Afia,  and  bidiop  of  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  in  the  fecond  century. 
The  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  precife  place  of  his  nativity, 
cannot  be  fatisfa<florily  afeertained.  Dodwell  refers  his 
birth  to  the  reign  of  Nerva,  A D.  97,  and  thinks  that  he 
did  not  outlive  the  y'car  190.  Grabe  dates  his  birth  about 
the  year  108.  Dupin  fays  that  he  was  born  a little  before 
the  year  140,  and  died  a martyr  in  202.  Tillemont  thinks 
that  he  was  born  about  the  year  120,  and  died  in  202.  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  he  was  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  that  he  was  a difciple  of  St. 
Polycarp ; and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  he  came  to  Rome 
with  his  mailer,  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  about  the  year 
157,  and  from  thence  paffed  into  Gaul.  He  was  firil 
prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  and  fucceeded  Pothinus, 
after  his  martyrdom  in  the  year  177,  as  bifliop  of  that 
church,  Tertullian  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  moil  con- 
iiderable  writers  cf  the  Chrii'lian  church,  and  fays  of  him 
that  he  was  “ a diligent  inquirer  of  all  forts  of  opinions 
meaning,  probably,  that  he  had  well  fludied  the  fentiments 
of  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  of  heretics,  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  It  has  been  commonly 
faid  that  Irenatus  died  a martyr  ; but  from  the  fileuce  of 
'rertullian  and  Eufebin.%  and  others,  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  death,  it  is  jullly  argued  (fays  Lardner)  by  Cave, 
Lafnage,  and  Dodwell,  that  this  fuppofition  is  not  well 
fo'.iiided,  and  that  he  clofed  his  life  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which 
none  are  now  extant  belldes  his  five  books  “ Againfl  He- 
relies,”  and  fragments  of  fome  other  pieces  ; and  thofe  five 
books,  written  by'  him  in  Greek,  now  exill  only  in  an  an- 
cient l.,atin  verfion,  excepting  fome  fragments  preferved  by 
Itufcbius,  and  other  Greek  writers  who  have  quoted  them. 
In  this  large  work  “ Againll  Herdics,”  Irenscus  has  fitewn 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  heathen  authors,  and  the 
abfurd  and  intricate  notions  of  heretics,  as  well  as  with 
lue  feriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tdlament,  which  he 
lias  freq  ently  and  copioufly  cited  with  peculiar  and  very 
ditlinguilhed  refpccl.  In  his  writings  “ we  have  full,  ex- 
prefs,  and  abtmdant  tefiimony  to  the  four  gofpels,  the  ads 
of  the  apofiles,  and  twelve  of  Patil’s  epillles.  Thcomifiiou 
ef  theepiille  to  Philemon  may  well  be  alcribcd  to  its  brevity. 
He  knew  the  epillle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  not  fatisfied 
that  it  was  Paul’s.  As  for  the  Catholic  epillles,  we  have 
rxprefs  quotations  of  the  firll  of  Peter,  and  the  firll  and 
fecond  of  .John  ; and  the  rcafon  of  not  quoting  the  third 
may  be  well  allowed  to  be  its  brevity.  But  to  the  epillle 
of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  epillle  of  Jude, 
there  are  none,  or  very  obfeure  references,  hardly  any  that 
can  be  reckoned  material.  Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  a 
general  pafiage  concerning  the  writings  of  the  apolllcs,  it 
may  be  quellioncd,  whether  lie  did  not  alfo  know  the 
epillles  of  James  and  Jude.  The  book  of  the  Revelation  is 
exprefsly  aferibed  to  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord.  His 
tcllimony  for  this  book  is  fo  llrotig  and  full,  that,  confi- 
dering  the  age  of  Ir.nsus,  he  feems  to  put  it  beyond  all 
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qucRion,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Joliu  the  apoftle  and  evan- 
gelilt.” 

Irencrus  appears  to  liavc  been  very  luimble  and  moded, 
and  agreeable  to  his  name  (formed  cd'  pence)  a lover 

of  peace.  This  is  manifell  in  hi.s  letter  to  Viclor,  on  oc- 
calion  of  tlie  controverfy  about  the  time  of  keeping  Ealler. 
Although  his  writings  may  not  be  free  from  imperfedlions, 
he  has  given  fnch  jmoofs  cf  learning,  integrity,  .and  good 
fenfe  in  the  main,  that  all  good  iudges  mull  ellccm  him  an- 
ornament  to  the  fc6l  to  whicli  he  belonged.  The  works  of 
Tremens  were  firll  publillied  at  B ifil  by  Erafmus,  in  1526, 
in  folio  ; and  they  liave  fince  undergone  various  impreffions. 
The  moll  valuable  of  thefe  are  that  of  Grabe,  publilhed' 
at  Oxford  in  1702,  folio  ; and  that  of  MalTuet,  a Bencdidtine 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maiir,  publillied  at  Paris  in 
1710,  folio.  Fabricius.  Cave.  Dupin.  I.ardner,  in  his’ 
Works,  V0I.  ii. 

IRENARCHA,  compofed  of  Hfr,n,  peace,  and 

pf  'tncr,  from  command,  a military  officer  in  tl  e 

Greek  empire,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  provide  for  the  peace, 
fecurity,  and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces. 

In  Jullinian’s  code  it  is  mentioned,  that  ircnarchseare  font 
into  the  provinces  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  by  punilhing 
crimes,  and  puting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Befides  this  there  was  another  ircnarcha  in  the  cities,  to 
whom  belonged  the  preferving  of  peace,  and  quelling  fedi- 
tion  among  the  citizens.  This  officer  was  fometimes- called 
pritfeffits  urFis. 

The  emperors  Thcodofiiis  and  Honorius  fupprefled  the 
office  of  ircnarchas,  on  account  of  their  abufing  their  trull, 
and  diltreffing  and  perfecuting  the  people,  inllcad  cf  main- 
taining peace  among  them. 

IRENE,  in  Biography,  emprefs  of  Conllantinople,  bora 
in  the  year  752,  was  an  Athenian  orphan,  but  being  difk 
tinguilhed  by  her  great  accomplifiimcnts  file  was  married, 
at  the  age  of  17,  to  Leo,  fon  of  the  emperor  Conllantinc  V. 
This  jiriiice,  afterwards  fat  upon  the  imperial  throne  a.s 
I.eo  IV.  and  at  his  death,  in  780,  left  his  wife  guardian  of 
their  foil,  Conllantiiie  V I.  then  but  10  years  old.  During 
his  childhood,  Irene  moll  ably  and  affiduoufly  difehnrged,  in 
her  public  adminillration,  the  duties  of  a faithful  mother  p 
and  licr  zeal  in  the  rclloration  of  images,,  has  given  her  the 
title  and  honours  of  a faint,  which  Ihe  Hill  Itolds  in  the  Greek, 
tlmreh.  As  the  youn.i  emperor  Attained  the  m.aturity  tf 
youth,  the  llriiggle  for  power  between  him  and  his  mother 
was  carried  on  with  the  utmok  ardour.  He  liflcncd  to 
his  favourites,  who  lhared  his  pleafures,  and  were  amhitioui 
of  his  power,  and  was  convinced  cf  his  riglit,  and  of  In.'S’ 
ability  to  reign,  and  determined  to  reward  the  fevviccs  of 
his  mother  by  a perpetual  baiiiflimer.t  to  the  iCe  of  Sicily- 
She,  on  tlie  otlk-'r  hand,  faw  tlirough  his  projedls  in  time 
to  friillratc,  for  the  prefent,  his  plans.  The  contell,  how- 
ever, was  not  over  j and  the  fuldiers  determining  for  the 
prince,  he  was  proclaimed  lawful  emperor,  and  his  mother 
was  diimilfed  to  a life  of  folitude.  Here  fhe  excited  a 
powerful  confpiracy  againll  Conllantine,  and,  in  797,  not 
only  dethroned  him,  but  moll  barbaron'ly  canled  him  to  he 
deprived  of  liis  fight..  After  this  flic  entered  Conilantinojile 
in  a chariot  of  Hate,  attended  by  Icveral  patrician.s  as  her 
flave.!,  and  afTiimcd  the  reins  of  empire.  “ But  thefe  pa- 
tricians," fays  Gibbon,  “ were  for  the  mok  part  eunuchs 
and  tlieir  black  ingratitude  jullified,  on  this  occafioii,  the 
popular  hatred  and  contempt.  Riiifed,  enriched,  enlrulled; 
with  the  firll  dignities  of  the  empiic,  they  balely  confpired' 
againll  their  bcnefaClrcfs  ; the  great  treafurer  Niccphoriis 
was  fecrctly  inveked  with  the  purple  ; her  fiiccellor  was 
introduced  into  the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by 
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tlie  venal  patriarch.  In  their  firft  interview,  Ihe  recapitulated 
vvitli  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  accufed  the 
jicrlidy  of  Nicepliorus,  infinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
tier  unrufpicioub  clemency,  and,  for  the  tlirone  and  treafures 
■\\hich  fhe  had  refigned,  lulicited  a decent  and  honourable 
retreat.  His  avarice  refufed  this  modell  compenfation  ; 
and,  in  lier  exile  in  the  i!le  of  Lefbos,  the  emprels  earned 
a fcanty  fnbfillence  by  tlie  labours  of  her  diltaff.”  In  tins 
forlorn  condition  Die  died  in  the  fncceeding  year.  Her 
real  for  orthodoxy,  and  her  liberality  to  the  church  and  the 
poor,  have,  in  the  eyes  of  ecclefiallical  hidorians,  ahnod 
\%lioily  obliterated  her  lavage  cruelty  and  injuilice  towards 
her  fon.  It  is  iiniverfally  admitted  that  die  was  endowed 
with  a ilrong  underllanding,  and  with  great  talents  for  go- 
.vernment.  Univ.  Hilt.  Gibbon. 

I RESINE,  in  Boiany,  is  derived  from  eijo;,  tvool,  be- 
caufe  tliis  plant,  when  it  bears  fruit,  is  covered  with  a fort 
of  woolliiiels.  Ivisi-reLvii  was  the  appellation  of  an  olive-branch 
entwined  with  wool,  fuch  as  was  cullomary  for  the  Greeks 
to  hang  jp  in  their  houfes,  in  order  to  avert  famine. — Linn. 
G’li.  j.ti.  Schreb.  687.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Browne 
Jam.  358.  Swart/.  Obf.  376.  JulT.  88.  I.amarck  Didt. 
V.  293.  IlluHr.  t.  813. — Clafs  and  order,  Diacia  Pen- 
Jandrta.  Nat.  (Ird.  Hohracea,  I.inn.  Amaranth'i,  Juli. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal  Perianth  of  two  leaves,  very  fmall, 
acute,  fnining.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fefTile,  lanceolate,  eredt  ; 
neetarv  of  five  fcales,  the  Itamens  being  interpofed.  Siam. 
Edameiits  live,  eredt  ; anthers  roundilh.  Female,  Cal.  and 
Cor.  like  the  male.  P'tjl.  Germeu  ovate,  fuperior  ; Ity'e 
none ; llignus  two,  roundilh.  Perk,  none,  except  the 
permanent  calyx.  Ssedj  few,  downy. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Corolla  of  five  petals.  Male, 
Neclaries  leven.  Female,  Stigmas  two,  felfi'e.  Seeds 
W’oolly. 

Obf.  Profelfor  Swartz  has  remarked  that  he  never  found 
this  plant  but  with  hermaphrodite  fiowers.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  plant  deferibed  by  Browne  might  be  a 
diitindf  fuecies  with  dia’cious  fiowers.  Swartz  alio  lays 
tliat  Ircfine  is  fo  clolclv  allied  to  Ceinfia,  that  it  almoll  ap- 
peals to  be  a fpecies  of  this  latter  genus. 

r.  I.  celcjio'tdes.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1456.  (Amarantus 
panicula  flavieante  gracili  holcfericea  ; Sloan.  Jam.  v.  i.  142. 
t.  90.  f.  2.) — A native  of  Virginia  and  the  Weft  Indian 
illands,  particularly  Jamaica. — Root  perennial.  Stems  varying 
in  height  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  jointed,  furrow'ed, 
divided  at  the  top.  Branches  oppofite,  a little  fpreading. 
J.eavcs  oppofite,  on  foot-llalks,  lanceolate  or  nearly  ovate, 
acute,  fmootli.  Pameks  terminal.  Flowers  in  a fort  of 
fpike,  fmall,  ovate,  wliitifli,  fcaly  at  their  bafe.  Filaments 
fiiorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  yellow.  The  calyx  re- 
fembles  a capfule,  inelofing  one  or  more  black  fliiningyirr/r. 
A white  wool  is  protruded  from  between  the  fegnients  when 
the  time  of  flowering  is  paft. 

We  fufpedk  that  another  fpecies  of  this  genus,  with  nar- 
rower leaves,  is  found  in  Jamaica. 

I RETON,  Hkniiy,  in  Biogr.iphy,  a celebrated  com- 
mander and  llatefman  of  the  parliamentary  party  in  llie  civil 
wars  of  Cliarlcs  I.,  was  defeended  of  a good  family,  and 
brought  up  to  the  profefiion  of  the  law.  In  the  contells 
of  the  period  in  which  lie  floiirilhcd,  Irctein  j fined  the  par- 
liament army,  and  by  liis  fuperior  talents,  ami  the  interell 
of  Cromwell,  whofe  daiigliter  he  married,  role  to  the  high 
office  of  commifiary-gcneral.  At  the  famous  battle  of 
Nafcby  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoncr.  By  his  addrefs 
he  foon  obtained  his  liberty,  and  had  a great  fhare  in  all 
thofe  political  tranfadlions  wluch  threw  the  parliament  into 
die  power  of  the  army,  and  afterwards  changed  the  conlli- 


•tution  from  a monarchy  to  a republic.  His  councils  had  great 
influence  with  his  father-in-law  ; and  lus  education  as  a lawyer 
caufed  him  to  be  employed  in  drawing  up  many  of  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  his  party.  From  his  iuggefliou,  Cromwell 
fecretly  called,  at  Windfor,  a council  of  the  chief  officers, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlerr.ent  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfou,  and  he  had 
a principal  Iiand  m framing  the  ordinance  for  the  king’* 
trial,  at  which  he  fat  as  one  of  the  judges.  Through  hi# 
inlligation  Fairfax  put  to  death,  by  martial  law,  Luca';  acd 
Lifle,  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Coichcfler.  This  unufual  fevc- 
rltv  was  loudly  exclaimed  againff  hy  all  tlie  priioners.  Lord 
Capel  reproached  Iretoii  with  it  ; and  challenged  him,  a« 
they  were  all  engaged  in  the  lame  honourable  caufe,  to  excr- 
cife  the  fame  impartial  veiigcaiice  upon  all.  Iretoii  accom- 
panied Cromwell  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  left  by  him  in  that  illand  as  lord-deputy.  Having 
iimlhed  his  military  career  with  the  capture  of  Limerick,  he 
was  feized  with  a pellilential  difeafe  in  that  place,  of  which 
he  died  in  November  1651  ; fincerely  lamented  by  the  re- 
publicans, wlio  revered  liim  as  a foldier,  a llatefman,  and  a 
faint.  According  to  Hume,  he  was  “ fierce  in  his  nature, 
though  probably  fincere  in  his  intcntioiis  ; he  propofed,  by 
arbitrary  power,  to  eltablilh  liberty,  and  in  the  profecution 
of  his  imagined  religious  purpofes,  he  thought  himfelf  dif- 
peiifed  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  by  which 
inferior  mortals  mull  allow  themfelves  to  be  governed." 
And  again  he  was  “ much  celebrated  for  his  vigi  ance,  in- 
dullry,  and  capacity,  even  for  the  Uriel  execution  of  jullice 
in  tliat  unlimited  command  which  he  pefTefled  in  Ireland. 
He  was  obferved  to  be  inflexible  in  nil  his  purpofes,  and 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  he  was  animated  wfitli  a iincere 
and  palfionate  love  of  liberty,  and  never  coidd  have  been  in- 
duced by  any  motive  to  fubmit  to  the  Imallell  appearance  of 
regal  government.  In  gratitude  tor  his  great  public  ferviccs, 
the  parliament  voted  an  ellate  of  zocol.  per  ann  to  his  family, 
and  honoured  him  with  a magnificent  funeral  at  Weltinin- 
ller  Abbey,  a circumltance  which,  if  he  could  have  forefeen, 
fays  Ludlow,  “ he  would  certainly  have  made  it  his  defire 
that  his  body  might  have  found  a grave  where  his  foul  left 
it ; fo  much  did  he  defpife  thofe  pompous  and  expenfive 
vanities  ; having  erefled  for  himfelf  a m.ore  glorious  monu- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  by  his  affcclion  to  his  coun- 
try, his  abilities  of  mind,  his  i.mpartial  jullice,  his  diligence 
in  the  public  fervice,  and  his  other  virtues.”  Ludlow's 
Memoirs.  Hume  Hill.  Life  of  Cromwell  in  the  Biog. 
Brit. 

IREW,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coall  of  the 
ifland  of  Timor,  S.  lat.  8 45'.  E.  long  126’ 3'. 

IRGANONG,  a town  of  Hindoollaii,  in  Baglana  ; 20 
miles  S.E.  of  Saler  Mouler. 

IRGISKOE,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  fituated  on  the  Irgis,  which  runs  into  the  Volga, 
near  Volflc  ; 96  miles  E.  of  V'olflc. 

IRI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

IRJAB,  a town  of  Camiahar,  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in 
1398  ; 46  miles  S.E.  of  Cabul.  N.  lat.  33  30'.  E.  long. 
O9'  8'. 

IRI  ARTE  1gk.\CIO,  in  Biography,  a Spanilh  painter 
of  landfcapes,  of  w hom  Munllio  faid,  that  he  would  only 
aferibe  tlie  beauty  of  his  works  to  divine  infpiration.  He 
was  fecretary  to  the  academy  at  Seville,  where  he  died,  in 

168  3. 

IRIDES,  in  Botany,  the  i8th  natural  order  in  Jufiieu’s 
Syitem,  and  the  8th  of  his  3d  clafs.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
Enfata  of  Linnxus,  which  latter  appellation  is  properly,  in 
our  opinion,  retained  by  Mr.  Gawkr  (now  Ker),  in  his 
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niuflration  of  tliis  order  ; fee  Ensat't:.— Its  chararters  are 
tlms  given,  the  charatler  ot  tlie  dais  beiiig  monocotykdonous, 
fviflj  Jlamens  mfcrted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

Corolla,  which  Juflieu  terms  calyx,  fuperior,  coloured,  tu- 
bular at  the  bale,  its  limb  in  lix  more  or  lels  deep  fegments, 
equal  or  unecpial.  Stamens  three,  inferted  into  the  tube, 
oppofite  to  three  alternate  fegments  of  the  flower,  their 
fdameiits  dillindf,  or  rarely  united  into  a tube  embracing  the 
flxle.  Gcrmcn  inferior;  with  a Angle  llylc  and  three-fold 
iligtua.  Capfde  inferior,  of  three  cells,  and  three  valves, 
with  many,  generally  roundilh,  feeds. 

Root  either  fibrous,  tuberous,  or  bulbous.  Stem  moflly 
lu'rbaceous,  leaty,  rarely  almolt  wanting.  Leaves  alternate, 
nieathing,  moltly  fword-fliapcd.  Flowers  growing  out  of 
flieatlis,  either  folitary,  or  many  together,  which  Iheaths  often 
conlill  of  two  valves. 

The  leading  genera  in  Linnaeus  and  .TuflTieu  are  Sifyrlnchium, 
Iris,  Ix'ia,  Gladiolus,  Antholy%a,  Crocus,  &c.  which  Mr.  Ker 
has  greatly  fub-divided.  See  HEsriiUAN'Tii.v  and  Gi..t- 
DIOLU.S. 

IRIDIUM,  in  Chemi/lry,  is  a Ample  fubftance,  and  a 
metal.  It  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Smitlilon  Tennant  in 
1803.  account  of  it  was  publilhed  in  the  Pliil.  Tranf. 

for  1804.  appears  that,  jircvious  to  its  publication,  the 
lame  dilcovery  was  made,  to  a certain  dtgree,  by  Defcotils, 
which  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  enlarged  upon  by 
Tourcroy  and  Vauquelin. 

Mr.  Tennant  found  that  the  fmall  black  fcalcs  exilling  in 
crude  platina,  and  wbich  arc  left  after  the  platina  has  been 
dilfolved,  contained  two  metals  which  had  not  been  pre- 
vioully  noticed.  iSec  I’t.ATiN.t.)  He  iubietled  the  above 
InbRance  to  the  alternate  adlion  of  potalh  and  muriatic  acid, 
by  which  means  he  obtained  two  lolutions.  The  black  Icalcs 
arc  lieatcd  to  rednefs  in  a Alver  crucible,  with  their  own 
weight  of  |)otalh.  When  tlie  heated  mafs  has  water  added 
to  it,  the  jiotalh  dill’olves  in  combination  with  one  of  the 
metals,  the  folution  being  of  an  orange  colour.  'I’he  reA- 
duum  being  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  a folution  is 
o!)tained,  which  ;tt  firll  is  blue,  then  becomes  olive  green, 
and  ultimately  of  a red  colour,  confuting  of  the  acid  united 
to  the  oxyd  of  the  other  metal.  By  this  alternate  treatment, 
the  oxyd  of  ofmium,  the  other  metal  alluded  to,  is  difl'olved  in 
flic  potalli,  and  the  oxyd  ot  iridium  in  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
acid  folution,  on  being  evaporated  to  drynefs,  affords  cryllals 
ot  an  odtahcdral  form,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a pure  muriat  of  iri- 
ilium.  I'hc  folution  of  thefe  cryflals  is  of  a deep  red  colour. 
When  a plate  tif  zinc,  or  any  other  metal,  having  a greater 
affmity  for  oxygen  than  itfelf,  is  placed  in  the  folution,  a 
black  powder  is  jirecipitated,  which,  on  being  heated,  be- 
comes while,  and  puts  on  metallic  lultre.  This  metal,  like 
gold  and  platina,  has  lb  little  attraction  for  oxygen,  that  it 
may  be  obtained  bv  expoAng  the  cryllals  of  its  muriat  to  a 
ilrong  heat.  In  tliis  Rate  it  is  deemed  pure  iridium.  It  is 
a wliite  metal,  having  the  appearance  of  platina.  Owing 
to  its  great  iufulibility,  we  ar«  not  acquainted  with  fome  of 
Its  phyfical  properties,  fuch  as  its  fpeciAc  gravity  and  inal- 
leability.  It  has  not  been  fufed  by  Mr.  Tennant  nor  the 
French  chemiRs.  It  has,  however,  Ance  lieen  made  to 
afl'iimc  the  liquid  form,  by  means  of  the  very  intcule  heat 
produced  by  the  large  Galvanic  battery  lately  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  luRilution  by  Mr.  Davy.  This  heat  was  fo 
great,  that  at  the  fame  time  the  earths  alumine  and  zirconia 
were  fufed,  and  charcoal  was  volatilized. 

It  forms  malleable  alloys  with  fevcral  of  the  metals,  a 
prefumptive  proof  that  it  is  itfelf  malleable.  Mr.  I ennant 
found  that  it  did  not  combine  with  arlenic,  but  that  it  eafily 
ui’ited  with  lead ; from  which,  like  the  noble  nrctals,  it  may 
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be  feparated  by  cupcllation.  It  forms  malleable  alloys  with 
copper  and  Alver.  Its  alloy,  with  gold,  differs  little  from 
pure  gold,  even  when  the  iridium  is  in  conAderable  quantity. 
It  appears  to  Rand  next  above  gold  and  platina  in  its  affinity 
for  oxygen.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  acid  folution,  that  it  admits  of  at  leaR  two  Rages  of 
oxydation.  When  the  metal  is  in  its  pure  Rate,  it  is  not 
atted  upon  by  any  acid  except  the  nitro-muriatic,  and  even 
this  acid,  according  to  I'ourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  diflolves 
only  .^.^^dths  its  weight.  Its  combinations  with  the  other 
acids,  and  with  combuRible  bodies,  have  not  been  attended 
to.  See  O.SMiuM. 

IRIJU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  58'.  W.  long.  ^1°  ^o'. 

IRINON.  See  Iris. 

IRIS,  in  Anatomy.  See  Eye. 

Iris,  Prolapjhs,  or  Procidentia  of,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a 
protrulion  of  a piece  of  the  iris  through  a wound,  or  ulcer- 
ated opening  in  the  cornea,  after  the  efcape  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  I'o  this  difeafe  feveral  writers  have  applied  the 
name  of  Raphyloma;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  influence 
of  Scarpa  will  in  future  confine  the  latter  term  to  a morbid 
thickening  and  projection  of  the  cornea  itfelf,  a cafe  whicli 
will  be  di.fcrihcd  in  its  proper  place.  See  Starhyloma. 

The  })i  ()lapfus  of  the  iris  is  produced  by  fuch  wounds  and 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  as  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  fometimes  by  blows,  which  have  been 
fo  violent  as  to  rupture  the  tranfparent  membrane  in  veiling 
the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  If  the  lips  of  a wound  of  the  cor- 
nea ( as,  for  in  Ranee,  thofe  of  the  inciflon  praftifed  in  the 
extraction  of  the  cataradf,  or  in  opening  an  hypopiiirn)  are 
not  immediately  jnit  into  reciprocal  contadl,  lo  as  to  keep 
the  aqueous  humour  from  running  out  of  the  anterior  cliani- 
ber,  as  faR  as  it  is  fecreted,  the  iris,  drawn  by  the  cun-ent 
of  tliis  fluid  towards  the  wound  in  the  cornea,  is  urged  be- 
tween the  lips  of  the  incilion,  and,  becoming  elongated, 
pro'iecRs  upon  the  preceding  membrane  in  the  form  of  a 
fmall  tumour.  The  lame  accident  hapjiens,  when  the  globe 
of  tlie  eye  receives  a blow,  or  is  too  much  comprefled  with 
a bandage,  while  a difunited  wound  of  the  cornea  exifls. 
In  fuch  a cafe,  likewife,  the  prolapfus  of  the  iris  might  be 
produced  by  a violent  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  ex- 
ccilive  and  long-continued  vomiting,  or  repeated  coughing. 
A prolapfus  of  the  iris  arifes  even  more  frequently  from 
ulcers  which  extend  through  the  cornea,  than  from  wounds 
of  that  membrane  ; and  Scarpa  aifigns  as  a realon  for  this 
fadl,  tlie  lofs  of  fubilance  always  attending  the  former  cafes. 
Tlie  little  fwelling  tnuR  of  courie  be  of  the  lame  colour  as 
the  iris,  namelv,  brown  or  grev  ; and  its  bafe  is  furrounded 
by  a fmall  opaque  circle,  formed  by  the  cornea  that  has  been 
for  fome  time  ulcerated  or  divided. 

It  feldom  happens  that  more  than  one  prolapfus  of  the 
iris  prefents  itfelf  in  the  fame  eye,  Ance  it  does  not  often 
occur  that  the  cornea  is  ulcerated  or  wounded  in  more  than 
one  place.  However,  we  muR  not  imagine  that  the  iris  is 
never  protruded  in  fevcral  places  at  once  : Scarpa  has  feen 
three  iliRinCt  procidentiie  tipon  the  fame  cornea,  in  confe- 
quence  of  three  feparate  ulcers  of  that  membrane. 

Small  as  the  tumour  may  be,  (and,  indeed,  it  is  fome- 
times not  larger  than  a fly’s  head,)  it  is  neverthelefs  apt  to 
give  rife  to  very  levcre  fymptoms.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder 
at  this  circumRance,  as  the  iris  is  fupplied  with  numerous 
blood-veffels  and  nervous  Alaments ; and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  protruded  miiR  lutler  exceffive  irritation,  as  well 
from  the  fridtion  of  the  eye-lids,  as  from  the  adiion  of  the 
air,  tears,  and  other  matter  upon  it.  Befides,  it  is  a fadt, 
that  the  projedting  piece  of  the  iris  inflames  and  Iwells  loou 
3 H after 
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after  its  protriifion,  and  confcqucntly  it  fuffers  a great  deal 
more  from  the  comprelFion  and  irritation,  '^I'he  patient  at 
fn'lt  complains  of  a pain  like  that  of  a thorn  in  the  eye,  and 
is  alfo  afterwards  afflicted  with  an  iincafy  fenfation  of  tight- 
ilefs  or  conltridfion  of  the  organ.  To  thefe  complaints  are 
foon  added  an  inflammation  of  the  conjnndfiva  and  eye-lids, 
a difeharge  of  irritating  tears,  and  an  inability  to  bear  the 
light.  I'lie  protruded  piece  of  the  iris  unavoidably  drags 
towards  it  the  reft  of  this  membrane  ; and  hence  the  fnape  of 
the  pupil  is  changed  from  round  to  oval,  and  its  fituation 
undergoes  an  approximation  to  the  wound  or  ulcer,  through 
which  the  prolapfus  of  the  iris  has  taken  place. 

When  the  difeale  has  prevailed  a conl'iderable  time,  the 
intenfity  of  the  pain,  inflammation,  and  other  fymptoms,  is 
lomctimes  lellened,  inllead  of  increafed.  Scarpa  informs  us 
of  fuch  an  example  in  a man,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  for 
ten  weeks  had  had  a prolapfus  of  the  iris  twice  as  large  as  a 
millet-feed.  The  patient  bore  the  difeafe  with  the  utmoft 
indifference,  being  merely  troubled  with  a flight  chronic 
rednefs  of  the  conjnndfiva,  and  a difficulty  in  moving  the 
eye  ball  with  freedom.  'I’he  little  tumour  felt  to  the  linger 
hard,  and  almoft  callous. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  fome  pradfitioners  have 
recommended  pufhing  the  iris  back  again  into  its  natural 
fituation,  by  means  of  a whale-bone  probe  ; and,  in  cafe  of 
this  being  found  difficult  of  accomplifliment,  they  have  ad- 
\iifed  the  wound  or  tdeer  of  the  cornea  to  be  dilated  as  far  as. 
iieceffary,  in  the  fame'  manner  as  the  Itridfure  of  a llran- 
gulatcd  hernia  is  divided,  for  the  purpafe  of  enabling  the 
lurgeon  to  reduce  the  protruded  bowels.  Others  have 
luggefted  irritating  the  projedfiug  portion  of  the  iris,  in 
order  to  make  it  contradf  and  return  into  its  proper  place 
again  ; and,  with  the  fame  intention,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  expofe  the  eye  fuddenly  to  a very  vivid  light.  The  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  Scarpa,  however,  fets  down  all  thefe 
methods  as  ineffedfual,  if  not  dangerous  ; for,  fays  he,  ad- 
mitting that  we  could,  in  any  of  thefe  ways,  replace  the 
iris,  without  lacerating  or  hurting  it,  ftill  there  would  con- 
tinue in  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  an  opening, 
through  which  the  aqueous  humour  would  efcape,  and  carry 
out  with  it  again  a fold  of  the  iris. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a prolapfus  of  the  iris  is  a moft 
unpleafant  kind  of  accident ; but  yet,  as  we  are  utterly  un- 
pofl'effed  of  any  means  whereby  we  can  flop  the  efcape  of 
the  aqueous  humour  through  certain  wounds  and  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  we  ought,  according  to  Scarpa,  to  confider  the 
prolapfus  of  the  iris  a beneficial  occurrence,  and  preventive 
of  the  total  deftruflion  of  the  eye,  inafmuch  as  the  pro- 
truded fold  of  this  membrane,  affing  like  a plug,  prevents 
the  entile  lofs  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  foon  collefls 
again  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  hinders  a further  pro- 
'trufion  of  the  iris,  by  feparating  this  membrane  from  the 
cornea,  and  re-eftabliihing  the  equilibrium  between  it  and 
the  other  humours  of  the  eye.  Hence  Scarpa  reprobates 
the  foregoing  plans  as  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  this  eminent  furgeon  tend  to 
eftablifh  two  chief  indications,  in  cafes  of  recent  prolapfus 
of  the  iris  : one  is  to  diminifh  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the 
piece  of  the  iris  projeifting  out  of  the  cornea  ; the  other  is  to 
eft'efl  a gradual  deftruftion  of  the  protruded  portion  of  the 
iris,  to  fuch  a depth  as  will  render  the  wound  or  ulcer 
capable  of  healing,  but  not  fo  deeply  as  to  break  the  adhe- 
fion  which  the  iris  has  contradled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
breach  in  the  cornea. 

Both  thefe  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  touching  the 
pfojcdling  part  of  the  iris  with  the  antimonium  muriatum, 
©;•;  with  what  is  Hill  preferable,  the  argentum  nitratum. 


An  affiftant,  Handing  behind  the  patient’s  head,  is  fo  keep 
the  upper  eye-lid  railed  with  Pcllier’s  elevator  ; and  tlie  pa- 
tient is  to  hold  his  eye  as  Heady  as  poilible,  by  iixing  it  oiv 
one  objeef.  While  the  alfiftant  railes  the  upper  eye-lid,  the 
furgeon  is  to  deprefs  the  lower  one  with  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  touch  the  pro- 
truded piece  of  the  iris  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  cut  in 
the  lhape  of  a crayon.  The  cnnllic  fliould  be  prefted  upon 
the  centre  of  the  little  tumour,  fo  as  to  form  an  cfehar  of 
the  proper  depth.  The  pain  fitfl'ercd  at  this  inftant  is  ex- 
ceedingly fevere  ; hut  it  quickly  fubfides,  as  foon  as  the  eye 
has  been  bathed  with  warm  milk.  The  cauftic  cxpeditioiiUy 
deftroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  protruded  part  of  the  iris, 
and  the  efehar  prevents  the  effefts  of  the  friction  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  hinders  tl  e air  and  tears  from  caaiing  any  irrita- 
tion of  the  projedling  portion  of  that  m.embrane.  Hence 
the  pricking  and  painful  tenfion,  previoiifly  felt  in  the  eye, 
are  diminilhed  ; as  likewife  are  the  ophthalmy  and  fccretion 
of  fcalding  tears. 

The  benefit  thus  produced  lafts  only  as  long  as  the  efehar 
continues  adherent  to  the  tumour  formed  by  the  iris.  Im- 
mediately the  Hough  is  detached,  all  the  annoying  complaints- 
again  come  on,  though  in  a fomewhat  mitigated  degree,  in 
confequcnce  of  the  projefling  part  of  the  iris  not  being  quite 
fo  prominent  as  it  was  before  the  cauftic  was  applied.  The 
efehar  frequently  feparates  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  ; hut 
whenever  it  happens,  the  painful  fymptoms  recur  ; and  the 
furgeon’s  duty  is  to  ufe  the  argentum  nitratum  again  with- 
out delay.  The  application  is  in  this  way  to  be  repeated, 
until  the  protruded  part  of  the  iris  is  dellroycd  fo  deeply, 
that  it  can  no  longer  hinder  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  tlie  cornea 
from  healing. 

The  employment  of  the  argentum  nitratum  muft  not  be 
continued,  after  the  prolapfus  of  the  iris  has  been  fufficiently 
deprefted  ; as  we  learn  from  Scarpa,  that  fuch  a plan  would 
bring  on  all  the  pain  and  inflammation  again  in  an  aggravated 
form.  When  the  little  tumour  has  been  levelled  as  much  as 
the  indication  requires,  the  cauftic  is  not  to  be  applied 
again  ; and  the  furgeon  is  Amply  to  introduce  between  the 
eye  and  eye-lids  a collyriuin,  containing  fulphate  of  zinc 
and  mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  and  afterwards  infinuatc  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  following  ointment  under  the  eye-lids, 
every  morning  and  evening  : 

R;  Adipis  fiiillse 

Tutiae  ptt. 

Bob  Armen,  fubtililfime  pulv.  a a 3ij. 

Calcis  hydrarg.  alb.  3j-  Mifce. 

This  ointment  muft  be  at  firft  weakened  with  twice  or 
thrice  its  quantity  of  lard. 

When  the  foregoing  applications  are  not  too  ftimiilating, 
the  ulcer  is  gradually  diminiflied,  and  generally  quite  healed 
in  about  a fortnight. 

As  the  union,  which  takes  place  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  treat- 
ment, between  the  protruded  piece  of  the  iris  and  the  internal 
edges  of  the  wound,  or  ulcer,  of  the  cornea,  always  con- 
tinues after  the  cure  is  completed,  the  pupil  muft  for  ever  re- 
main of  an  oval  fliapc,  and  a little  inclined  towards  the  ci- 
catrix in  the  cornea.  This  muft  happen  even  when  the 
treatment  has  been  as  fuccefsful  as  polfible.  It  is  pleafing, 
however,  to  learn  from  the  experienced  Scarpa,  that  fuch 
alteration  in  the  fituation  and  pofitlonof  the  pupil  caufes  little 
or  no  diminution  of  the  power  of  feeing  the  moft  minute 
objefls,  and  occafions  much  lefs  impairment  of  the  fight 
than  might  be  fnppofcd,  iinlcfs  it  unfortunately  happen 
that  the  fear  in  the  cornea  is  in  the  middle  of  it.  Bc- 
fideSj  we  are  alfo  affured  by  tbe  fame  diftinguifticd  furgeon. 
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tint  the  power  of  difceming  things  is  the  lefs  injured,  inaf- 
much  as  the  pupil,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  dii- 
cafe  narrow  and  oblong,  becomes  afterwards  more  capaci- 
ous. Tliis  faft  is  likewife  confirmed  by  Richter  in  his  Obf. 
Cliir.  fafcicul.  i.  p.  8o. 

Scarpa  has  found  the  preceding  treatment  more  fuccefsful 
tlian  any  other,  not  excepting  the  method  of  cutting  off 
tlie  protruded  part  of  the  iris  with  a pair  of  fcilTors.  This 
laft  plan,  he  thinks,  is  only  advantageous  when  the  iris  is 
drongly  adherent  to  the  internal  lips  of  the  wound  or  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  or  when  the  prolapfus  has  exilled  a long 
■while,  and  the  projcdfing  portion  of  the  iris  has  become  in- 
durated and  callous,  while  its  bafe,  conftridled  by  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  not  only  adheres  to 
them,  but  lias  put  on  the  appearance  of  a kind  of  pedicle. 
Scarpa,  indeed,  has  feen  one  indance,  where  the  little  tu- 
mour fell  off  of  itfelf  in  confequence  of  the  compreffion  made 
upon  its  neck  by  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Inis,  Imperforate.  See  Pupil,  Clofure  of. 

Iris,  in  Botany,  ipi;  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  fo  named 
from  the  various,  and  fomewhat  concentric,  hues  of  the 
flower,  which  give  an  idea  of  the  rainbow.  The  modern 
Greeks  call  it  yfio:,  and  the  Turks  fufen,  both  which  words 
arc  fynonymous  with  our  lily,  and  the  French  Its,  or  flenr-dc- 
Its. — Linn.  Gen.  27.  Schreb.  36.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  224. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kewn  cd.  2.  v.  i.  iij'. 
Sm.  Fh  Brit.  41.  Juff.  ^7.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  33.  Gaertn. 
1.  13. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandr'ia  Monogynia,.  Nat.  Ord. 
Brfatif,  Linn.  Ir'tdcs,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathas  of  two  valves,  feparating  the 
flowers,  permanent.  Cor.  in  fix  deep  fegments,  united  into 
a tube  by  their  narrow  bafes  ; each  oblong,  obtufe  ; the 
three  outermoft  refledled,  three  inner  ereft  and  mod  acute. 
Stam.  Filaments  three,  awl-fhaped,  lying  on  the  reflexed 
fegments  of  the  corolla,  and  not  half  fo  long  ; anthers 
vertical,  oblong,  ftraight,  depreffed.  Pfl.  Germen  inferior, 
oblong ; ftyle  Ample,  clofely  enfolded  by  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ; ftigmas  three,  each  w'ith  a petal-like,  dilated,  ob- 
long appendage,  keeled  on  the  infidc,  furrowed  at  the  outer, 
lying  over  each  ftamen,  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  fmall  and 
notched,  upper  larger,  cloven,  flightly  reflexed.  Perk. 
Capfule  oblong,  angular,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  fcveral,  large,  more  or  lefs  compreffed  and  angular. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments,  alternately  re- 
flexed, fuperior.  Stigmas  with  a petal-like  two-lipped  ap- 
pendage. 

Obf.  Botanifts  have  differed  about  the  really  efficient  part 
of  the  ftigmas  of  the  Iris.  The  whole  petal-like  expanfion 
was  fuppofed  bj'  Linnxus  and  his  followers  to  be  the  adlual 
ftigma,  or  at  leaft  they  had  no  precife  idea  of  theexclufive 
a<ftion  of  any  particular  part.  The  late  Abbe  Cavanilles 
conceived  the  pollen  to  be  received  into  a tubular  opening 
between  the  bafe  of  each  ftamen  and  the  extremity  of  the 
ftyle,  and  there  to  perform  its  office.  Kblreuter  and 
Sprengel,  witli  much  more  probability,  believe  the  upper  or 
inner  furface  of  the  fmall  lower  lip  of  the  petal-like  expan- 
fion, which  is  glandular  in  that  part,  to  be  the  real  ftigma, 
and  the  latter  has  curioufly  explained  the  mode  in  which  bees 
convey  the  pollen  to  this  fpot.  See  Sims  and  Konig’s  An- 
nals of  Botany,  v.  1.412.  The  ftigma  of  fcveral  fpecies 
of  Moreta  comes  very  near  that  of  Iris,  and  there  has  al- 
ways been  fome  ambiguity  between  thefe  two  genera,  which 
we  fluil  endeavour  to  remove  when  we  come  to  Mok.Tv.v. 

/r/'f  is  a large  and  very  natural  genus.  Tournefort  fub- 
divided  it  into  feveral  by  the  roots,  which  in  fome  fpecies 
are  tuberous,  in  others  bulbous.-  Some  moreover  have  the 


upper  furface  of  the  reflexed  fegments  of  the  corolla  fmooth, 
whilft  in  others  that  part  is  beautifully  bearded. 

In  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus  are  22  fpecies  ; in 
Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  twice  that  number,  Tliunberg,  who 
wrote  a differtation  on  this  genus,  having  greatly  augmented 
it.  Pallas  difeovered  many  new  fpecies  in  Iiis  Siberian  tra- 
vels. Willdenow  lias  54  in  all.  Mr.  Ker  differs  from  the 
latter  in  the  arrangement  of  many  of  them,  even  Linntcan 
ones,  which  he  removes  to  MoriZa,  and  he  is  followed  im- 
plicitly  by  Mr.  Dryander  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Hortus 
KezoenfiSf  The  whole  are  divided  into  four  fedbions. 

* Root  thick,  folid,  horizontal.  Flowers  beardlefs. 

Of  this  the  common  Eiiglifh  /.  Pfeud-acorus,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  578,  lefs  accurately  figured  in  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  4, 
is  an  example.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  flowering  in  July, 
and  like  every  kno'.vn  Iris  is  perennial.  'PXxzJlo’wer  is  bright 
yellow,  ftreaked  with  darker  lines. 

* * Root  thick,  folid,  horizontal.  Flowers  bearded. 

To  this  fedbion  belong  many  of  our  garden  kinds,  as  I. 
yi/y^a/Rj,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  91,  or  Chalcedonian  Iris,  fo  remark- 
able for  its  large  flower,  elegantly  pencilled  with  black  ; I. 
crijlala,  Sm.  Spicil.  t.  13,  found  in  America:  as  well  as  the 
well-known  I .variegata,  famhucina,  forentina,  gennanica, 

natives  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

* « Boot  knobby.  Flowers  beardlefs. 

This  contains  only  I.  tubernfa,  Fl.  Grsec.  Sibth.  t.  41,, 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  53 1,  known  by  its  quadrangular  leaves  and 
fingularly  dark  flower. 

* * * x-  Boot  bulbous.  Flowers  Icardhfs. 

Here  are  found  the  pretty  I.  Xiphium,  Curt.  Lond. 
t.  686,  which  decorates  many  a cottage  garden  with  its  fweet, 
blue  and  yellow  bloffoms  : I.  perfea,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  i,  more 
delicately  coloured  : and,  to  fome  perfons,  exquifitely 
feented,  though  to  others  it  is  fcentlefs  ; and  /.  Sifyrinchium, 
Fl.  Grxe.  Sibth.  t.  42.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  29.  The  laft  is 
referred  by  Mr.  Ker  to  Moreea. 

Iris,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fibrous,  tuberofe, 
and  bulbous. rooted,  flowery,  herbaceous,  perennial  kinds  •" 
of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  very  numerous  ; but  the 
following  are  fome  of  the  principal  ; the  dwarf  iris  (1.  pu- 
mila)  ; the  Chalcedonian  iris  (I.  fufiana)  ; the  Florentine  iris 
(1.  florentina)  ; the  twice-flowering  iris  (I.  biflora)  ; the 
leaflefs  iris  (I.  aphylla)  ; the  variegated  iris  (I.  variegata)  ;■ 
the  German  iris  (I.  germanica)  ; the  elder-fcented  iris  (I. 
fambucina)  ; the  brown-flowered  iris  (I.  fqualens)  ; the 
crefted  iris  (I.  criftata);  the  triiid-petalled  iris  (I.  tricuf-s 
pis)  ; the  bulbous-rooted  iris  (I.  xiphium) ; the  common 
yellow,  or  water-iris  (I.  pfeud-acorus)  ; the  ftinking  iris  (I. 
foctidiffima)  ; the  Virginian  iris  (I.  virginica) ; ithe  various- 
coloured  iris  (I.  verficolor)  ; the  pale-yellow  iris  (I.  ochro- 
linea)  ; the  fpring  iris  (I.  verna)  ; the  Perfian  iris  (I.  per- 
fica)  ; the  grafs-leaved  iris  (I.  graminea)  ; the  fpurious  iris' 
(I.  fpuria) ; the  Siberian  iris  N.  fibirica)  ; the  Martinico 
iris  (I.  martinicenfis) ; the  peacock  iris  (I.  pavonia)  ; and 
the  fnake’s-head  iris  (I.  tuberofa). 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  has  varieties  with  white  flowers ; 
with  ftraw-coloured  flowers  ; with  pale-blue  flowers  ; with 
blufli-colourcd  flowers  ; with  yellow  variable  flowers  ; and 
with  blue  variable  flowers. 

I’he  ninth  fort  has  likewife  varieties  with  blue  ftaudarcs 
and  purple  falls  ; with  pale  purple  llandarJs  ; with  white 
ftandards ; and  with  a fmaller  flower. 

The  eleventh  fpecies  alfo  varies  greatly  in  the  fliape  of  the 
larger  petals,  as  well  as  in  the  colours,  as  blue,  purple,  yel- 
low, white,  and  fpotted. 

And  the  twelfth  fort  furniflies  varieties  with  blue  flowers  ; 
with  violet-coloured  flowers  ; with  white  flowers  ; with  pur- 
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pie  flowers  ; with  yellow  flowers  ; with  blue  ftandard  pe- 
tals and  white  falls  ; with  blue  flandards  and  vcllow  falls  ; 
with  ftriped  flowers  ; the  broad-leaved  with  blue  flowers  j 
the  broad-leaved  purple  flowered  ; the  fwcet-fcentcd  blue 
flowered  ; the  fweet-feented  purple  flowered,  with  varie- 
jrated  fweet-feented  flowers,  and  the  double  flowered. 

The  nineteenth  fort,  or  Perfinn  iris,  is  greatly  efteemed 
for  the  beauty  and  extreme  fwcetnefs  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as 
for  its  early  appearance  in  the  fpring,  being  generally  in  per- 
fection in  February  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  montli, 
according  to  the  flate  of  the  feafon.  And  Martyn  notices 
tliat,  “ like  the  hyacinth  and  narciffus,  it  will  blow  within 
doors  in  a wuter-glafs,  but  ftronger  in  a fmall  jiot  of  fand, 
or  fandy  loam,  and  that  a few  flowers  will  feent  a whole 
apartment.” 

Methed  of  Culture. — Moll  of  the  forts  may  be  readily  in- 
ereafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  feparating  the  o(f-fets  from 
the  bulbs,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  fituations  wliere 
they  are  to  flower;  the  firil  lort  in  the  autumn,  or  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  latter  in  the  clofe  of  fummer, 
when  the  leaves  decay,  managing  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  bulbs.  As  they  increafe  and  fpread  rapidly  in  their 
roots,  they  fliould  be  divided  and  taken  off  every  two  or 
three  years. 

New  varieties  of  the  different  forts  may  be  raifed  from 
feed,  by  fowing  it  in  the  autumn  in  a bed  of  light  fandy 
mould.  The  plants  come  up  in  tlie  following  fpring,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  tranfplanted  where  tliey  are  to  grow. 
They  flower  a year  or  two  afterwards  in  tliis  climate. 

The  bulbous-rooted  forts  fueceed  bell  in  fuch  foils  as  are 
ef  the  light,  fandy,  loamy  kind ; but  will  fucceed  in  any 
that  are  dry. 

The  la  (I  lort  anfwers  mofl  perfeflly  in  fuch  afpcCls  as  are 
towards  the  eufl,  the  roots  being  prevented  from  going  too 
deep  in  the  ground. 

As  the  fecond  fort  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  fevere  winters, 
a few  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  to  iiave  protection.  This 
fort  is  well  fuited  for  forcing,  in  houfes  for  the  purpofe. 

When  planted  in  the  open  ground,  it  requires  a rather 
dry  foil  and  fituation  to  fucceed  in  a proper  manner. 

The  Cape  forts  fliould  be  retained  in  the  dry  flove,  and  be 
propagated  and  managed  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  other  bul- 
bous-rooted plants  of  tlie  fame  kind. 

All  the  forts  are  proper  for  affording  variety  in  the  bor- 
ders, clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure  grounds ; and 
fome  of  the  more  tender  forts  ainotig  potted  plants  of  limilar 
growth  and  habits. 

Iris,  in  the  Materia  Med'ica.  Tlie  Iris  jiorenttna,  Flo- 
rentine orris,  or  iris,  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  flowers  in 
June  ; it  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard  in  1596,  and 
is  now  conllantly  propagated  by  the  florifls  ; but  tlie  roots 
of  the  orris  produced  in  this  country  have  neither  the  odour, 
nor  the  other  qualities  of  thofe  of  the  wanner  climates  ; fo 
that  for  medicinal  life  they  are  commonly  imported  from  Leg- 
horn. In  its  recent  flate,  the  root  is  extremely  acrid,  and 
when  chewed,  excites  a pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  of  feve- 
ral  hours’  duration.  Wlien  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almoft 
wholly  diffipated.  The  talle  is  (lightly  bitter,  and  the  fmell 
is  agreeable,  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  No  efiential 
oil  has  been  hitherto  obtained  from  this  root  ; but  fpiritiious 
tinctures  of  it  contain  more  of  its  virtues  than  watery  infii- 
fions.  The  frefir  root  is  a powerful  cathartic,  and  for  this 
pui-pofe  its  juice  has  been  employed  in  the  dofe  of  a dram  and 
upwards  in  dropfies.  It  is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  its  dry  flate, 
and  ranked  as  a peCloral  or  expeftorant  ; though  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  expedlorant  powers ; and  therefore  it  is  now 
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ronfutered  as  valuable  only  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  per- 
fume, and  the  flavour  whicli  it  conimimicap?s. 

The  Iris  pf  ud-acorus,  paluflns,  or  palujlris  lutea,  Acorus 
adulterinus,  yellow  water-flag,  or  yellow  water  llower-de- 
hice,  is  common  ill  marflies,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
rendered  very  conlpicuotis  by  its  large  yellow  flowers,  wliicli 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  .Tiily.  It  had  formerly  a place 
in  the  Lond.  Pharm.  under  the  name  of  “ Gladiolus  lutea.'.” 
The  root  has  no  fmell,  but  an  acrid  lly]jtic  talle,  and  its 
juice,  fnuffed  up  the  noilrils,  produces  a burning  heat  in  the 
nofe  and  moutli,  accomiianied  with  a copious  dileharge  from 
thefe  organs  ; and  hence  it  is  recommended  both  as  an  err- 
hine  and  fialagogiie.  This  root  is  fudi  a powerful  allriiigeiit, 
that  it  has  been  ufed  inllead  of  galls  in  the  making  of  ink, 
jiarticiilarlv  in  Scotland.  I’or  ibis  purpofe  llie  common 
people  cut  fomc  of  the  roots  into  tliin  flites,  and  either  boil 
or  infufe  tliem  in  water  till  tlie  liquor  is  highly  tinged  w ith 
blue  ; they  then  pour  it  clear  ofl  : and  putting  into  it  the 
blade  of  a knife,  or  any  other  piece  of  iron,  they  rub  it  bard 
w'itli  a rough  white  pebble,  common  tlicre,  and  by  degrees 
tlie  liquor  becomes  black  : they  continue  rubbing  it  till  it  is  as 
deep  a black  as  they  require,  and  it  is  a tolerable  good  ink. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  N'’  117.)  This  root  has  alfo  been  11  fed  for 
the  purpofe  of  dyeing  black  ; and  from  this  quality  it  lias 
been  fuccefsfiilly  employed  as  a medicine  for  tlie  cure  of 
diarrhoeas.  Wlien  given  with  this  intention,  the  mot 
is  to  be  well  dried  ; for  the  frefli  root  and  its  juice 
are  (Irongly  cathartic,  iiifomuch  that  eighty  drojis  of 
the  latter  produced  repeated  evacuations,  after  jalap, 
gamboge,  &c.  had  failed,  and  by  continuing  its  ufc  in  | 
an  increafed  dofe,  it  cured  an  inveterate  dropfv.  Hence 
Bergius  fays,  “ virtus  recent,  liydragoga,  pungens  : fic- 
cat.  adflringcns.”  'Phe  exprefled  juice  i.s  likewife  laid 
to  be  an  ufeful  application  to  lerpi  qiiious  eruptions 
and  fcropluilous  tumours.  (AVoodv.  Med,  Bot.)  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  recommended  by  Brookes  as  a remedy 
for  the  tooth-ache. 

Iris,  Ralnloiu,  in  Pbyfiolo^y.  The  word  is  Greek,  fiip- 
pofed  by  lome  to  be  derived  trom  igi.,  I /peak,  I tell,  as  bei;  g 
a meteor,  that  is  fuppofed  to  foretel,  or  rather  to  declare, 
rain.  See  R.unbow. 

Iris  is  alio  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  ihe  glalfes  of  teleleopes,  niierofcojies, 

&c.  fo  called  from  tlieir  fimilitude  to  a rainbow.  Tlie  fame 
appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  coloured  fpeiflrum,  which  a 
triangular  prifmatic  glafs  wi  1 projedt  on  a wall,  when  placed 
at  a due  angle  in  the  fun-beams. 

Iiti,s  is  alio  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  (prig  cryilal,  remarkable  for  its  giving  tlie  rainbow 
colours  in  refledlion.  This,  however,  being  a property  more 
or  lefs  found  in  all  the  kinds  of  I prig  cryflal,  and  thefe  much 
refembling  one  another,  it  became  applied  to  fprig  cryflal  in 
general  ; and  iris,  inllead  of  being  the  name  of  a peculiar 
Ipecies,  w’as  iiiiderllood  as  a fynonymous  term  for  common 
cryflal. 

Iris  Marina,  the  Sca-rahiloav.  I’his  elegant  appearance 
is  generally  feen  after  a violent  florm,  in  which  tlu'  fca-watcr 
has  been  in  vafl  emotions.  'I’lie  celellial  rainbow  has  great 
advantage  over  the  marine  one  in  the  brightnefs  and  varietv  of 
the  colours,  and  in  their  dillindlnefs  one  from  the  other  , for 
in  the  fea-rainbow  there  are  fearcely  any  other  colours  than  a 
dufky  yellow  on  the  part  towards  the  fun,  and  a pale  green 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  other  colours  are  not  io  bright  or 
diilindl  as  to  be  well  determined,  but  the  fca-rainbows  are 
more  frequent  and  more  numerous  than  the  others.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  twenty'  or  thirty  of  them  at  a time  at  noon- 
day. Obferv.  fur  I’Afic,  p.  292. 
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Plants,  Pelrifititi  in  Natural  Hiflorj.  In  Dr.  Grew’s 
Catulogiie  of  the  Rarities  of  GreHiam  College,  p.  274,  he 
tnentions  a petrified  iris-root ; a Hone  fomewhat  flat,  but  ra- 
diated from  the  central  pith,  the  polilhed  end  of  whicli,  when 
wetted,  (hewed  thele  radiations  very  fine  : this  extraneous 
folTil  probably  belonged  to  the  coralline  tribe,  inftead  of  being 
a root.  In  l)r.  Leigh’s  account  of  the  foffil  plants,  found 
in  the  coal-pits  at  Burnley  in  Lancashire,  he  mentions  iris  : 
long  narrow  leaves,  rcfembling  thofe  of  flag.s,  and  lo  called 
in  general,  are  common  in  coal  flrata  ; thefe  kinds  of  leaves 
in  tlie  grit-llone  quarries  in  l^erbyfhire  are  often  called 
fwords,  from  the  refemblance  of  their  imprefiions  in  the  Hone 
to  the  Iheatli  of  a fw«rd. 

IRISH  Ska,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  between  the  coalls  of  Irelaud 
and  Great  Britain. 

Inisn  Terms.  See  Tkhms. 

IRKINPIEVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  TohoHk  ; 160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Enifeiflc. 
N.  lat.  58  50'.  E.  long.  96^ 

IRKUTSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a go- 
vernment, to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Angara,  near  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifliop,  and  a place  of 
confiderable  commerce  ; the  caravans  which  trade  to  China 
pafling  through  it.  N.  lat.  52’  4'.  E.  long.  9^°. 

IRKUTSKOI,  a government  of  Ruflia,  containing  all 
that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  beyond  the  107th  degree  of 
cad  longitude  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  fea, 
on  the  E.  by  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Chinefe 
'I'artary,  ami  on  the  W.  by  the  governments  of  Kolivan  and 
'J'ohollk.  It  is  the  moll  extenllve,  but  lead  populous  of  all 
the  Rulilan  governments,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Irkutdv,  Nertchinlk,  Yakulflc,  and  Ochotfle,  fo 
called  from  the  lour  principal  towns. 

IRM.-\-HISSAR,  a town  of  AHatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Callamena. 

I R NEE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Mahur  ; 
38  miles  N.  of  Mahur. 

IRNERIUS,  in  JTtographv,  fometimes  called  Wernerius, 
a celebrated  jurid  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  probably  born 
at  Bologna.  He  flrd  taught  philofophy  in  that  city,  and 
acipiired  much  dilUndlion  by  being  the  firll  who  opened  a 
fchool  for  leclures  in  the  Roman  law'  in  Italy,  after  its  in- 
terruption by  the  invallonsof  the  barbarous  nations.  He  alfo 
compofed  glofles  upon  the  Roman  law,  not  only'  upon  the 
Code  and  Inllitutions,  but  upon  the  Diged.  He  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  labours  ; and  the  name  of  Werne- 
rius, in  a plea  of  the  counlefs  Matilda,  in  1113,  Hands 
before  that  of  any'  other  of  the  lawyers.  The  fame  cir- 
cumdaucc  is  found  in  the  pleas  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
from  the  year  1116  to  in8,  which  proves  that  he  attend- 
ed the  court  of  that  monarch  in  his  profefllonal  capaci- 
ty. In  1118  he  accompanied  Henry  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  employed  to  perfuade  the  Romans  to  the  elcftion 
of  the  anti-pope  Burdin.  He  died  about  the  year  1150; 
and  is  laid  to  have  introduced  the  degree  of  doiSlor  into 
the  univcrfities.  Bayle. 

IRC^N,  E'lfen,  Germ.  Fer,  Fr.  Ferrum,  Lat.  Ferro, 
Ital.  Jeren,  Swed.  Jernet,  Dan.  Vas,  Hui^.  Hierro,  Span. 
Jiilaxo,  Ruir.  Ferro,  Port.  ItJrifo:,  Gr.  {Bhar%el, 

or  Farzel),  Heb.  Mars,  Alchem.  ' 

The  life  of  this  metal  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  though 
not  fo  remote,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  as  that  of  either 
•go'd,  lilver,  or  copper.  The  inferior  brilliancy'  of  its  colour 
may,  perhaps,  in  fonic  degree,  account  for  this  circumdance  ; 


as  well  as  the  greater  flrill  required  to  obtain  it  from  its  oresj 
and  convert  it  to  the  purpofes  of  art.  It  is  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  the  pentateuch  ; and  was,  in  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated writer  of  that  hiHoiy,  employed  for  the  fabrication 
of  fw'ords,  knives,  and  various  other  fliarp-edged  indru- 
ments.  We  may  form  fome  edimate  of  the  value  that  was 
then  attached  to  it,  from  an  expreflion  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  where  Mofes  tells  the  Ifraelites,  in  his 
deferiptive  eulogy'  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  that  it  is  “aland 
whofe  Hones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whofe  hills”  they  nray 
“digbrafs.”  A circumdance,  illuHrative  of  the  fame  faft, 
at  a later  date,  is  furniflied  about  400  years  fubfequent  to 
that  period,  when  Achilles  propofed  a ball  of  iron  as  one  of 
the  prizes  to  be  didributed  to  the  victors  at  the  games  indi- 
tuted  in  honour  of  Patroclus.  (UiaJo;-,  'f'.)  The  art  of 
working  it  appears,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  fucceeding  cen- 
turies, to  have  arrived  at  confiderable  perfeftion  ;.for,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  Herodotus  (Clio  xxv.),  a faucer 
of  the  metal,  very  curioufly  inlayed,  was  prefented  by 
Alyattes,  king  of  l.iydia,  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  he 
fays,  “ is  of  furprifing  workmanfhip,  and  as  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation  as  any  of  the  ofl'erings  preferved  at  Delphi.”  The 
durability  of  iron,  and  its  indilpenflble  aflillance  in  the  pre- 
paration of  every  other  metal,  make  it  one  of  the  mod  va- 
luable polfeflions  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  ufe  of  civi- 
lized man,  “ Without  it,”  obferves  Fourcroy,  “ 'agricul- 
ture could  not  have  exided,  nor  could  the  plough  have 
rendered  the  earth  fertile.  The  philofopher,  while  he 
dudies  the  progrefs  of  the  human  imderdanding,  and  com- 
pares the  fortune  and  Hate  of  the  diderent  nations  edabiifhed 
on  various  portions  of  fhe  furface  of  the  globe,  will  remark, 
that  their  iron-works  feem,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  their  intelligence,  to  the  advancement  of  reafon 
amongd  them,  and  the  degree  of  perfeflion  to  which  the 
arts  have  arrived.  When  we  confider  it  in  this  point  of  view', 
as  the  agent  by  which  men,  in  the  variety  of  its  ufes,  and  the 
numerous  wants  it  fupplies,  acquire  enjoyments  which  would 
be  unknown  to  them  if  they  did  not  poHefs  thefe  produdls  of 
their  indudry',  iron  mud  fingularly  contribute  to  extend  their 
ideas,  to  multiply  their  know'ledge,  and  to  conduCl  their 
fpirit  towards  that  perfedlibility',  which  nature  has  given  no 
lei's,  as  the  charadler  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  as  the 
fource  of  all  the  advantages  it  can  enjoy'.”  Syd.  vol.  6. 

Iron  is  a malleable  and  dudlile  metal,  of  a blueifh-w'hite  co- 
lour ; is  fufceptible  of  a very  high  polifh,  and  of  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravity,  according  to  the  tables  of  Mufchenbroeck,  Swe- 
denburg,  and  Briflon,  of  from  7.600  to  7.895,  and  even 
8.166.  It  is  foluble  in  mod  acids,  and  precipitable  from  its 
combination  w’ith  them,  by  various  re-agents,  which  will  be 
hereafter  pointed  out.  With  the  Prufiic  acid  it  forms  that 
beautiful  pigment  known  in  commerce,  and  the  arts,  by  the 
name  of  Prujfian  Hue  ; and  in  a variety  of  other  w'ays,  con- 
ditutes  the  bafis  of  many  valuable  preparations.  The  com- 
binations under  which  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  nature  are  de- 
tailed in  the  following  fedlion. 

§ I . Ores  of  Iron. 

Sp.  Native  iron.  Gedtegen-eifen.  Fer  nallf.  Ferrvmna— 
tivum. 

Its  colour  is  decl-grey',  pafling  to  filver-white.  Occurs 
o.ily  in  a ramofe  form  ; the  mall'es  alluded  to  by  Brochant 
and  others  being  now  conlidcred  of  meteoric  origin.  Surface 

glidening.  Internally  it  is  intermediate  between  glidening 
and  glimmering  ; and  its  ludre  m etallic.  Fracture  hackly'. 
It  is  rather  foft,  is  completely  malleable,  and  flexible  with-, 
out  being  eladic,  Sp.  gr.  7.S, 
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A fpccimen  from  a mine  near  Kamfdorf,  In  Saxony, 
yielded,  according  to  Klaproth, 


Iron 

92.7 

I .ead 

6.0 

Copper 

100.0 

The  varieties  which  contain  nickel  are  meteoric. 

It  is  found  in  detached  maffcs,  which  are  ufually  covered 
■with  an  oxyd  of  a brownifli  colour. 

The  places  of  its  occurrence  are  Kamfdorf  and  Eibcn- 
Aock,  in  Saxony;  Oulle,  near  Grenoble,  in  France;  and 
jome  others. 

Sp.  2.  /roti  Pyrit:s.  SchwefilLics.  La  Pyrhe  Sulfu- 
reufe.  Ferrum  Mincralfalum  Pyrites. 

This  very  abundant  mineral  is  divided  by  Werner  into 
five  fublpeeies,  common,  radiated,  capillary,  hepatic,  and 
cellular. 

Subfp.  I.  Common  Pynles. — Colour  bronze-yellow,  palT- 
ing  fometiir.es  to  gold-yellow.  Occurs  mallive  and  dilfe- 
minated.  It  is  very  frequently  alfo  cry ilallized.  Its  forms 
are  the  cube,  cither  perfeef  or  truncated,  the  octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  icofa- 
liedron.  The  cryftals  are  in  general  fmall  ; except  the  cube, 
which  is  middle-fized.  Their  furface  is  either  fmooth  or 
Itreaked,  and  varies  from  glimmering  to  fplendent.  Inter- 
nally it  is  ihining-  or  glilfening  ; and  its  lullre  metallic. 
Fradlure  even  ; fometimes  conchoidal.  It  is  hard,  brittle, 
■rather  eafily  frangible,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  from  4.600  to 
4.831. 

Expofed  to  the  blow-pipe,  it  exhales  a llrong  odour  of 
fulphur,  and  burns  with  a blueidii  flame.  It  afterwards 
paffes  into  a globule,  obedient  to  the  magnet,  of  a brownifh 
■colour  ; and  treated  with  glafs  of  borax,  communicates  to 
it  a tint  of  a dark  dirty  green.  It  appears  to  be  compofed 
of  about  52.5  fulphur,  and  47.3  iron. 

Its  occurrence  is  almoft  univerfal,  both  with  reference  to 
geographic  arrangement,  and  the  mineral  formations  in  which 
it  is  prefen  ted. 

Subfp.  2.  Radiated  Pyrites. — Colour  bronze-yellow,  of  a 
paler  hue  than  the  preceding  ; pafTing  fometimes  to  brafs- 
yellow.  Surface  tarniflied.  Is  found  mafRve  and  reniform, 
alfo  uniform,  globular,  and  cryltallized.  The  fhape  of  its 
cryllals  is  cubic,  and  octahedral  ; the  latter  being  fometimes 
truncated  on  the  angles.  The  external  luftre  varies  between 
fplendent  and  glHlening.  Internally  it  is  gliftening  and 
glimmering.  Frafture  ufually  radiated  ; fometimes  uneven 
and  fibrous.  Fragments  uniform.  Occurs  in  coarfe  and 
large-grained  diftindl  concretions,  alfo  lamellated  and  co- 
lumnar. It  is  hard,  brittle,  very  cafdy  frangible,  and  heavy, 
but  Icfs  fo  than  the  foregoing  fubfpecies.  Emits  a ful- 
phureous  odour  v/hen  Itruck,  or  rubbed.  Sp.  gr.  from  4.69S 
to  4.77y. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances  as 
common  jiyrites,  and  is  conllituted  of  about  74  parts  of  ful- 
phur, and  46  of  iron. 

I-t  is  confider-ably  raj-er  than  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  veins,  particularly  thofe  which  contain  lead  or  filver. 

The  places  of  its  occurrence  are,  amongft  others,  Corn- 
wall and  Derbyihire,  in  England  ; Arcndal,  in  Norway  ; 
and  in  various  dillricfs  of  Suabia,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia. 

Subfp.  3.  Capillary  Pyrites  .—Colour  bronze-yellow,  in- 
cliiiiug  more  or  lefs  to  Ileel-grey.  Occurs  in  very  fine  capil- 
lary cryllals.  Etillre  Ihining  or  gliltening  ; metallic.  Brit- 
tle, and  in  a fmall  degree  flexible.  The  fmallnefs.pf  its 


cryllals  prevents  a more  particular  account  Being  given  of 
its  character. 

Its  chemical  properties  arc  the  fame  as  thofe  of  common 
pyrites. 

It  is  never  met  with  but  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  is  the 
-moil  rare  of  all  the  varieties  of  pyritic  iron.  It  is  molt 
ufually  accompanied  with  quartz,  lead-glance,  or  galena,  and 
fluor  and  calcareous  fpar. 

Is  found  at  Annaberg,  Schr.eeberg,  and  Johanngeorgen- 
llr,dt,in  Saxony  ; at  Andreafberg,  in  the  Flartz  ; and  other 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  capillary  jjyritcs, 
according  to  Klaproth’s  analyfis,  is  not  an  iron-ore,  but 
nickel,  mixed  witli  a fmall  portion  of  colialt  and  arfenic. 

Subfp.  4.  drhpatic  Pyrites. — Its  colour  is  intermediate 
•between  bronze-yellow  and  llecl-grey,  pafling  fometimes  en- 
tirely to  the  latter.  On  expofure,  the  frcfli  frafturechangvs 
to  a brown.  It  is  found  mallive,  and  under  a variety  t>f 
other  forms,  as  flalatlitic,  cellular.  See.  alfo  cryllallized. 
The  fliapc  of  its  cryllalline  arrangement  is  prifmatic,  pyra- 
midal, and  tabular,  each  with  fix  lides.  Eultre  glimmering, 
incliniiig  to  gliflening  ; metallic.  Fraflure  even,  pafling  fome- 
times to  uneven  and  impcrfeflly  conchoidal.  Fragments  in- 
determinate, lharp-edged.  Flard,  rather  inclining  to  foft, 
brittle,  eafily  frangible,  and  heavy. 

This  fubfpecies  is  faid  to  contain  arfenic.  It  decompofes 
very  eafily  on  expofure  to  air,  which  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  be  retained  in  mincralogical  colleflions. 

It  occurs  only  in  veins,  and  in  thofe  principally  which 
contain  red  filver  ore,  galena,  blende,  common  pyrites,  and 
fparry  iron-llone.  The  earthy  minerals  that  acccompany  it 
are,  for  the  moll  part,  quartz,  fulphat  of  baryt,  and  calcare- 
ous and  fluor  fpar. 

It  is  found  in  Uerbyffiire  ; at  .loachimllhal  in  Bohemia  ; 
Annaberg  and  Freyberg  in  Saxony;  and  in  various  parts  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Siberia. 

Subfp.  7.  Cellular  Pyrites. — Colour  bronze-yellow,  a 
good  deal  inclining  to  ileel-grey.  Tarniihes  by  expofure, 
and  then  becomes  of  a grey  tint.  Occurs  maffive  ; but  its 
mod  common  appearance  is  cellular.  Cells  drufy  on  the 
furface.  Lullre  glillening,  Frafture  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments fharp-edged,  indeterminate.  Brittle,  and  in  a flight 
degree  flexible. 

Its  occurrence  is  in  veins,  where  it  is  accompanied,  accord- 
ing to  the  flatement  of  profeflbr  Jamiefon,  with  hepatic  and 
common  pyrites,  lead-glance,  fparry  iron-ilone,  nickel, 
iron-ochre,  brown-fpar,  heavy-fpar,  fluor-fpar,  and  quartz. 

Is  found  at  Johanngcorgenlladt,  in  the  eledlorate  of 
Saxony. 

Sp.  3.  Magnetic  Pyrites.  Magnetlics.  La  Pyrite  mag.- 
netique.  Ferrum  mineralijatum  magnctico-pyritaceum. 

Colour  copper-red,  inclining  much  to  bronze-yellow,  and 
even  to  pinchbeck-brown.  Tarniflies  on  expofure,  becom- 
ing then  brown.  Occurs  mallive  and  dilTeminated  : has 
never  been  found  under  any  other  form.  Internal  lullre 
glillening,  or  Ihining  ; metallic.  Fradlure  uneven,  and  fome- 
times imperfectly  conchoidal : when  the  latter,  it  lias  a 
luftre  bordering  on  fplendent.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
rather  blunt-edgcd.  Intermediate  between  hard  and  femi- 
hard.  It  is  brittle,  eafily  frangible,  and  very  heavy.  Is 
attrafled  by  the  magnet.  Sp.  gr.  4.716. 

Treated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  emits  a flight  fulphureous 
odour,  and  melts  with  great  facility  into  a greyilh-black 
globule,  which  is  attrufled  by  the  magnet,  and  colours  bo- 
rax black.  It  is  compofed  of  36.7  fulphur,  and  63.5  iron. 

It  occurs  only  in  the  clafa  of  rocks  denominated  primi- 
tive ; and  thyre  only  in  beds.  The  minerals  which  ufually 

accompany 
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arcompany  it  are  galena,  magnetic  iron-flonc,  arfenicat 
pyrites  and  tin- Hone;  with  alfo  quartz,  garnet,  llrahlHein, 
hornblende.  See, 

Its  geographic  diftribution  is  rather  cxtenfive.  Amongil 
many  otiier  inltances,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : 
Mod  Elion,,  in  Caernarvonniiro,  North  Wales,:  Geycr, 
Ereitenbrunn^  See.  in  Saxony  ; liodenmais,  in  Bavaria  ; and 
in  different  parts  of  Norway  and  Siberia. 

Sp.  4.  Magnelk  Iron-Jlone.  Ma'gnste'tfenjlein.  Le  fer 
VM^netique.  Ferrum  magnes. 

Werner  divides  tliis  into  two  fubfpccies  ; namely,  com- 
mon magnetic  iron-ftone,  and  magnetic  iron-fand. 

Subfp.  I.  —Ma:^nd'ic  Iron-flone, — Colour  iron-bl.ack,  in- 
clining fometimes  to  perfecf  black,  and  fometimes  to  ffeel- 
grey.  Occurs  mafiive,  diffeminated  and  cryllallized.  The 
form  of  its  cryftals  is  the  cube,  perfed  or  truncated  ; the 
oftahedron,  which  is  alfo  fometimes  varied  by  truncation  ; 
the  garnet  dodecahedron,  and  the  rcdangular  four-fidcd 
prifm,  terminated  by  four  planes,  placed  on  the  lateral 
edges,  as  in  the  hyacinth.  Thcfe  cryllals  vary  much  in 
fize.  The  dodecahedrons  and  odlahcdrons  have  their  faces 
fmooth  ; but  the  planes  of  the  four-fided  prifm  ra'c  tranf- 
vcrfely  (Ircaked.  Lullre  externally  fliining  ; internally  va- 
rying  from  glimmering  to  fplendcnt.  FraCture  fmall  and 
fine-grained,  uneven,  approaching  fometimes  to  fmall' coiv- 
choidal,  and  imperfetf  foliated.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
rather  fliarp-edged.  Occurs  fometimes  in  granular  diilindl 
concretions.  It  is  femi-hard,  pafling  to  hard  ; brittle  ; when 
in  cryllals  difficultly  frangible,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  4.200 
to  4.9.?Q.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ; and  is  itfclf  alfo 
magnetic. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  imparts  a 
dark-green  colour  to  borax.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  o.xyd 
of  iron,  nearly  in  a Hate  of  complete  purity. 

This  fpecies  Is  very  common  in  primitive  mountains,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  of  gneifs  and  micaceous  fchillus.  In  thcfe 
fuuations  it  arranges  itfelf  in  beds ; but  fometimes  compofes 
the  entire  ntafs  of  diftindl  mountains.  The  fletz,  or  fecon- 
dary  formations,  as  they  are  termed,  are  not  free  from  it. 
It  occurs  in  greenllone  at  Taberg  ; in  hornblende  in  Smo- 
land,  and  in  bafalt  near  Elfenach.  It  is  ufually  affociated 
with  common  hornblende,  garnet,  and  granular  li.mellone. 
Sometimes  with  ailinote,  albeit,  See.  ; but  is  moll  fre- 
quently found  in  the  vicinity  of  magnetic  pyrites,  arfenical 
and  copper  pyrites,  and  common  pyrites. 

It  is  found  in  one  of  the  Shetland  illes  ; in  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Saxony,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Siberia, 
and  South  America,  is  very  abundant  in  Sweden,  w'here 
it  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  imported  to 
this  country  for  the  Inpply  of  the  Sheffield  market. 

Subfp.  2.  Jrori-/anJ.  — Colour  deep  iron-black,  which 
paffes  fometimes  to  alh-grey.  Occurs  iii  angular  or  roundilh 
grains  ; and  alfo  in  fmall  oftahcdral  cryllals.  Surface  rougli 
and  feebly  glimmering.  Internal  lullre  Ihining,  metallic. 
Fra£lure  perfect  conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
fharp-edged.  Streak  greyiffi-black.  Semi-hard,  brittle, 
ealily  frangible,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  4.600.  Strongly  at- 
trafted  by  the  magnet. 

Its  chemical  charadlcrs  areas  the  foregoing  fubfpccies. 

It  occurs  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ; and  alfo  imbedded  in  the 
rocks  of  bafalt  and  wacke. 

Is  met  with  in  the  river  Elbe,  near  Schandau,  in  Saxony  ; 
imbedded  in  floetz-trap,  in  Bohemia ; and  is  found  alfo  at 
St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupc,  in  Norway,  France,  the  Tyrol, 
Greenland,  &c. 

Sp.  5.  Iron-glance.  Eifcnglanz,  £ic  fer  f^eculahc,  F it- 
r«.n  riincraUfatum  J'pcculart, 


Tills  is  alfo  divided  Into  two  fubfpfcies  ; common  iron 
glance,  and  micaceous  iron-ore,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  pre- 
feffor  Jamefon,  iron-mica. 

Snb'fp.  I.  Common  Iron-glance.  — CvAowr  HecI-grcy  of 
greater  or  lefs  inteniity,  and  fometimes  reddifli.  It  occa- 
llonally  paffes  into  iron-black.  Surface  very  often  tar- 
niffied,  and  beautifully  iridefeent.  Occurs  niaffive,  diffe- 
minated, and  cry'llallized.  The  form  of  its  cryRals  is 
various.  The  moff  common  is  the  rhomboidal  parallclopi- 
pedon  ; the  cube,  formed  by  the  truncation  of  a double  three- 
lided  pyramid,  and  having  three  triangular  faces  inftead  of 
two  of  its  angles  oppofzic,  and  otlagonal  plates  bounded 
by  linear  trapeziums,  iix  in  number,  inclined  alternately  to 
different  fides.  Planes  of  the  cryllals  fometimes  fmooth, 
and  fometimes  flrcaked.  Externally  it  varies  from  glim- 
mering to  fplcndent  ; internally  from  glillcniiag  to  I'plcndent ; 
lullre  metallic.  Fradlure  compadl  and  foliated.  The  com- 
pa6l  varieties  are  uneven,  and  fometimes  fmall  conchoidal. 
The  foliated  have  a fourfold  redlangular  cleavage.  Frag- 
ments edlahcdral  or  pyramidal  ; fometimes  indeterminate. 
Edges  rather  hlnnt.  Generally  unfeparated.  Gives  a deep 
cherry-red  ftreak.  It  is  hardj  opaque,  brittle,  more  or  lefs 
eafily  trangiblc,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  5'.oii6  to  j.218.  It 
is  magnetic,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  infufible,  alone  ; but  becomes 
white  when  heated  on  charcoal  ; and  yields  a dirty  yellow- 
coloured  fcoria,  witli  borax.  Stated  by  Kirw'an  to  contain 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron. 

This  fpecies  appears  to  be  confined  to  primitive,  and  the* 
clafs  called  traniuion  mountains.  It  has  never  been  found  in 
thofe  of  fecundary  formation.  Its  occurrence  is  in  beds  and 
veins,  where  it  is  ufually  accompanied  with  magnetic  iron-- 
ftone,  common  pyrites,  compadl  red  iron-llone,  hor.illone,- 
and  quartz. 

Sweden  yields  it  very  abundantly  ; as  alfo  does  Norway,. 
Some  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  are  from  the  ifle  of  Elba, 
where  the  ore  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  years.  It  occurs  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  England  (in  Lancalhire  and  Cumberland), 
Flungary,  South  America,  Siberia,  &c. 

The  Englifh  fpecimens  occur  in  cavities  in  compaft  red 
iron-flone.  The  cryftals  are  ufually.  fmall ; and  the  lullre* 
of  their  furface  is  particularly  fplendent. 

"Subfp.  2.  Iron-mica. — Colour  iron-black,  paffing  fome- 
times to  Heel-grey,  and  fometimes  to  deep-red.  The  latte.r- 
is  rather  the  colour  of  it,  when  held  under  the  form  of 
thin  plates,  between  the  eye  and  the  liglit.  Occurs  maffive'i 
diffeminated,  and  cryftallized.  When  the  latter,  it  appears 
in  tiiin  tables  with  fix  fides.  Surface  fmooth  and  fplen- 
dent. Internally  it  is  alfo  fplendent,  and  its  luftre  raetallip, 
Fradlure  perfeft  curved  foliated  ; cleavage  fimple.  Frag- 
ments fometimes  indeterminate,  and  fometimes  tabular. 
The  maffive  varieties  occur  in  granular  diftinift  concretions. 
Thin  plates  of  it  are  tranflucent.  Its  ftreak  is  deep  cherry, 
red.  It  is  femi-hard,  brittle,  very  eafily  frangible,  and  heavy, 
Sp.  gr.  4.50  to  5.07. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  exhibits  the  fame  appearances  as 
the  preceding  fubfpccies,  except  in  commu.iicatmg  an  olive- 
green  tinge  to  borax.  The  proportion  of  iron  which  it  yields 
is  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 

It  is  cxchifively  confined  to  primitive  mountains,  and  for 
the  mod  jiart  to  thofe  of  a newer  formation.  It  is  found, 
like  iron-glance,  in  beds  and  veins,  and  is  accompanied  witb 
other  ores  of  the  metal : calcareous  and  fluor  Ipar,  quartz, 
hornftone,  &c. 

Its  geographic  diftribiition  is  rather  extenfive.  It  occurs 
near  Dunkcld,  in  Perthlhire  ; at  Dartmoor,  in  Devonffiire  5 
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in  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles  ; in  Non^y,  Sweden,  Ruflla, 
France,  ifle  of  Elba,  and  many  dilfricds  of  Germany. 

Sp.  6.  RetJ  Irm-Jlone.  Roth-cifen-Jhin.  La  mine  de  fer 
rouge.  Ferrum  ochraceum  rubritm, 

Werner  has  divided  this  into  four  fubfpecies,  which  pro- 
feflbr  Jamefon,  in  conformity  with  tlie  principles  of  the 
^Ver^erian  nomenclature,  has  denominated  red  iron-froth, 
ochry-red  iron-ftone,  compadl  red  iron-Ilone,  and  red  he- 
matite. 

Subfp.  I,  Red  Iron-froth. — Colour  deep  cherrv-red, 
fometimes  blood-red  and  brownifli-red,  and  even  inclining  to 
fleel-grey.  Ufually  triable.  Occurs  fometimes  maffive  and 
diffeminated  ; and  is  compofed  of  fcaly  parts  which  foil  con- 
fiderably.  Eudre  between  glimmering  and  gliftening  ; 
ferni-metallic.  Is  greafy  to  the  touch,  and  moderately 
heavy. 

Expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  alone,  it  blackens  without 
melting,  and  communicates  a bright  green  colour  to  borax. 
According  to  Hauy,  it  is  conllituted  of 

Iron  66. 

Oxygen  28.5 

Silex  4.25 

Alumine  1.25 


100. 


It  occurs  generally  in  veins  in  primitive  and  tranfition 
mountains,  accompanied  with  other  ores  of  iron,  copper 
pyrites,  quartz,  barytic  fpar,  &c. 

Althougli  a rare  variety  of  this  metal,  it  is  found  rather 
plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulverlloiie,  Laiicadiirc, 
and  is  aifo  met  with  in  Cornwall.  It  occurs  too  in  Norway, 
the  Hartz,  Saxony,  Silefia,  Salzburg,  Hungary,  and  South 
America. 

Subfp.  2.  Ochry-red  Iron-Jione,  or  Red  Ochre. — Colour 
varies  between  blood-red  and  brownilh-red.  Occurs  fome- 
times malllve  and  diffeminated,  fometimes  fuperficial,  or 
coating  other  ores  of  the  metal,  but  moll  ulually  friable. 
Lultre  faintly  glimmering,  or  dull.  Frafture  earthy.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  Feels  meagre.  Soils 
more  or  lefs  llrongly.  Is  not  very  brittle.  Eaiily  fran- 
gible, and  rather  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  2.952. 

It  is  rarely  found  alone  ; being  generally  accompanied 
•with  other  fpecics  of  iron-ore,  and  particularly  with  com- 
paft  red  iron-llone,  and  red  hem-atite.  It  occurs  in  veins  ; 
and  is  dillributed  nearly  as  the  two  following  fubfpecies. 

Subfp.  5.  CoHipad  red  Iron-flor.e. — Colour  between 
hrownilh-red  and  dark  It  eel -grey,  paffing  fometimes  to 
blood-red.  Occurs  mafilve,  dillcminated,  and  in  various  imi- 
tative forms,  as  reniform,  cellular,  &c.  It  is  fometimes 
found  cryftallized,  and  appears  either  in  cubes,  or  four- 
llded  pyramids,  the  latter  of  which  are  truncated  on  their 
fummits.  The  cube  is  found  both  perfedi  and  truncated. 
Surface  of  the  cubes  Imooth  ; of  the  pyramids  rough  and 
dull.  Internal  lullre  between  glimmering  and  dull  ; femi- 
iVietallic.  Fraflure  for  the  moft  part  even.  It  fometimes, 
however,  paifes  into  coarfe-grained,  uneven,  and  large  con- 
choidal.  Fragments  indeterminate,  rather  fliarp-edged. 
otreak  blood-red.  Between  hard  and  femi-hard.  Some- 
what brittle,  and  more  orleiseafily  frangible,  heavy.  Sp.  gr. 
3.423  to  3.76. 

It  affumet  a darker  colour  before  the  blow-pipe  ; but  l,s 
jnf’ufible,  even  with  the  afullauce  of  borax.  This  re-agent, 
however,  is  tinged  of  a yellowilh-green  by  it. 

Occurs  in  beds  and  veins  with  red  hematite  and  the  pre* 


ceding  fubfpecies  ; and  is  alfo  accompanied  with  quart Zj 
red-jafper,  and  hornllonc. 

It  is  found  very  abundantly  in  Lancafhire  ; in  the  Hartz, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Helha,  Siberia,  and  France. 

It  is  frequently  fmelted  in  this  country  ; and  principally 
in  thofe  works  which  fabricate  the  variety  of  iron  deferibed  in 
the  fuceeeding  part  of  this  article,  under  the  name  of  forge- 
pig.  The  richer  ores,  in  fact,  are  incapable  of  yielding 
the  moil  highly  carbonized  deicriptions  of  iron  ; partly, 
perhaps,  becauie  they  contain  too  little  earthy  matter  td 
afford  a fufficiently  plentiful  cinder;  and  partly  becaufe 
their  reduction  is  too  immediate. 

Subfp.  4.  Red  Hematite. — Colour  intermediate  between 
browniih-red  and  lleel-grey  ; pafilng  fometimes  intirelv  into 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  even  into  blood-red.  It  is  from  the 
latter  variety  that  the  name  of  hematite  (from  finguis,) 
is  derived.  Occurs  mafilve  and  reniform;  alfo  llalaClitic,  glo- 
bular, uniform,  &c.  External  futface  rough  and  glimmering 
Internally  glillening,  pafilng  into  glimmering  ; lullre  femi- 
metallic.  FraClure  always  fibrous.  Fragments  ulually 
wedge-fiiaped  ; fometimes  fplintery  and  indeterminate.  In 
angulo-granular  dillinCl  concretions.  Streak  a bright  blood- 
red.  Hard,  inclining  to  femi-hard.  Rather  difficultly  fran- 
gible. Brittle,  and  very  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  4.74  to  5.005. 

It  exhibits  the  fame  chemical  characters  as  the  foregoing 
fubfpecies,  and  yields  in  the  large  way  about  60 per  cent,  of 
metal. 

According  to  the  recent  analyfis  of  M.  DAubuiffon, 
who  has  publifhed  a very  intcrelling  memoir  in  the  75th 
volume  of  the  “ Annales  de  Chimie,”  on  the  chemical  con- 
llitution  of  certain  iron  ores  which  aj)pear  to  have  v\ater 
as  an  efieutial  ingredient,  this  mineral  is  compofed  of 


Peroxyd  of  iron  - 90 

Silex  - - 2 

I.ime  . . I 

Volatile  matter  - 3 

Lofs  - 


100 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpecimens  here  fubmitted  to' 
examination  was  4.8.  Another  fpecimen,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  which  was  5.C,  yielded  the  following  refult: 

Peroyxd  of  iron 
.Silex 
Water 
■ Lofs 


Each  of  the  above  prefented  a trace  of  manganefe,  and, 
the  latter  a fimilar  evidence  of  lime. 

Its  geognoltic  fituation  is  fimilar  to  the  lad. 

Lancafliire  yields  it  very  plentifully,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring  parts  of  Cumberland.  It  is  found,  too,  in  confi- 
derable  abundance  in  Saxony  ; and  in  Bohemia,  Franccj 
Silefia,  the  Hartz,  Siberia,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  m.oll  common  varieties  of  iron  ore,  and 
is  very  frequently  employed  in  the  fmelting  furnace. 

Sp.  7.  Rro-wn  Ironflone.  Brown  Eifenjhin.  La  mine 
de  fer  hrune.  Ferrum  ochraccutn  hrunum. 

T.  his,  like  the  preceding,  is  divided  into  four  fubfpecies, 
which  have  the  fame  leading  diftindions.  They  confill  of 
brown  iron-froth,  ochry-brpwii  iron-llone,  compact  brown 
iron-llone,  and  brown  hematite. 

Subfp. 
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■Subfp.  I.  Brov-’n  Iron-froth. — Colour  varying  between 
clove-brosvn  and  fleel-grey.  Occurs  maflive,  fuperlicial,  and 
frothy.  Is  compofed  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  glillen- 
ing,  and  have  a metallic  lultre.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
blunt-edged.  Intermediate  between  friable  and  folid.  Soils 
llrongly.  Feels  greafy  to  the  touch.  Is  very  foft,  light, 
and  fometimes  even  Iwimming. 

It  blackens  before  the  blow-pipe  without  melting,  and 
communicates  a yellowilh-green  colour  to  borax. 

It  is  generally  found  coating  coinpadl  brown  iron-ftone, 
and  brown  hematite. 

One  of  the  Shetland  iflands  affords  it  ; and  it  occurs  alfo 
in  Saxony,  the  Hartz,  Norway,  Carinthia,  Bareuth,  Car- 
niola,  and  Stiria. 

Subfp.  2.  Ochry-hrotun  Iron-Jlone.  — Colour  yellowilh- 
brown,  inclining  to  ochre  yellow.  Occurs  mafiive  and  dif- 
feminated.  Between  folid  and  friable.  Fra6lure  earthy. 
Internally  it  is  dull.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt- 
edged.  Soils  confiderably.  Is  more  or  lefs  coherent,  and 
heavy. 

Imparts  an  olive -green  colour  to  borax. 

It  accompanies  the  other  fubfpecies ; and  is  found  in 
Norway,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg. 

Subfp.  3.  Compact  Brown  Ironflone. — Colour  clove- 
brown  of  various  intenfities,  palling  fometimes  to  yellowiflt- 
brown.  Occurs  maffive,  dilfeminated,  and  in  various  imi- 
tative forms,  as  Ilalaftitic,  reniform,  cellular,  dendritic,  &c. 
It  fometimes,  alfo,  appears  in  pfeudo-cryftals,  of  which  the 
cube,  rhomb,  and  lens  have  been  particularized.  Madre- 
pores and  corallines,  too,  have  it  frequently  for  their  bafe  ; 
as  well  as  other  extraneous  foffi’s.  Internally  it  is  dull,  or 
very  rarely  glimmering.  Fradlure  ufually  cen,  fometimes 
earthy  and  fmall-grained  uneven,  and  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate,  edges  more  or  lefs  blunt.  Streak 
bright  yellowifli-brown,  bordering  on  ochre-yellow.  Is 
femi-hard,  inclining  to  hard.  Rather  brittle.  Ealily  fran- 
gible, and  heavy.  Sp.  gr  3.4771  to  3.551. 

It  darkens  before  the  blow-pipe,  in  confequence  of  the 
lofs  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  magnetic.  Borax  receives  an 
olive-green  colour  from  it. 

The  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  as  dated  by  M. 
D’Aubuiffon,  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  “ Annales  de 
Chimie,”  is  as  follows  ; 
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Peroxyd  of  iron 

84 

Si 

69 

I’eroxyd  of  manganefe 
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,5 
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10 

Alumine 

.1 

Volatile  matter 
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2 
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The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpecimen  from  Viedeffos  was 
3-4. 

It  is  always  accontpanied  with  fome  of  the  other  fub- 
fpecics  ; and  frequently  with  quart/,  calcareous  and  heavy 
fj>ar,  and  pyrites. 

Occurs  in  Mainland,  one  of  the  Shetland  ides  ; the 
Flartz,  Saxony,  Sileha,  Bohemia,  Suabia,  the  Tyrol, 
Fran.re,  Carinthia,  &c. 

S'ubfp.  4.  Brown  Hematite.  — colour,  internally,  is 
rlnvc-brown,  which  paffes  to  yellowiih-brown,  and  browniffi- 
bl.’.ck.  It  is  exhibited  under  a great  variety  of  other  fhades, 
ai  biueilh  or  iron-black,  pinchback-brown, bronze-yellow, and 
fometimes  iridefeent.  Occurs  rarely  maffive  ; ulually  in  lon.e 
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of  the  imitative  forms  before  fpoken  of.  It  fe  fometimes 
found  in  pfeudo-cryftals  of  a pyramidal  (hape,  with  fix  aente- 
anglcd  fides.  Surface  fometimes  fmootli,  and  fometimes 
rough  and  drufy.  Lultre  fhining  or  gliftening.  Internally 
it  is  from  glimmering  to  gliftening  ; intermediate  between 
lilky  and  relinous.  Fradlure  fibrous,  paffmg  lomctimes  to 
fmall  conchoidal.  I'ragments  ufually  fplintery  or  wedge- 
fhaped  j rarely  indeterminate.  Occurs  in  diftinft  concre- 
tions. Streak  yellowifti-brown.  Opaque.  Semi-hard. 
Brittle.  Very  ealily  frangible,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  3.7S5 
to  3.951. 

It  blackens  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  does  not  melt. 
With  borax  i-t  enters  into  ebullition,  and  produces  a dirty 
yellow-colourcd  cocapound. 

Its  conftituent  parts,  according  to  M.  D’Aubuiffon, 
whofe  analyfes  were  generally  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
are  as  below  ftated  : 


From 
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Peroxyd  of  iron 

- 79 

82 

Peroxyd  of  manganefe 

2 

2 

Silex 

- .5 

I 

Volatile  matter 

- 15 

14 

Lofs  - - - 

I 

I 

100 
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The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former  was  3.S,  and  of  the 
latter  3.9.  The  fpecimen  from  Viedeffos  afforded  a flight 
trace  of  alumine. 

It  occurs  in  theneiveft  primitive,  tranfition,  and  fecondary 
mountains  ; but  moft  frequently  in  the  two  latter,  where  it 
is  found  lining  cavities  in  veins  or  beds.  Its  ufual  attend- 
ants are  black  and  fparry  iron-ftone,  calcareous  fpar,  brown 
and  heavy-fpar,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  quartz. 

It  is  found  in  Vcightland,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Franconia, 
Ileftia,  and  Naffau. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  fo  very  abundantly  diftributed  in  the 
German  ftates,  is  of  rare  occurrence  either  in  Sweden,  Ruffia, 
Norway,  or  England.  In  the  former,  it  furnifhes  materials 
for  very  extenfive  iron-works ; and  the  wrought-irqn  pro- 
duced  from  it  is  very  valuable. 

Sp.  8.  Sparry  iron-Jlone.  Spath  elfenjltin.  Le  fer  fpa- 
th'ique.  Ferrum  ochraceum  fpatiforme. 

Colour  yellowifti-grey,  w'hich  paffes  into  yellowifh-brown, 
clove-brown,  and  blackilh-brown.  It  tarnilhes  on  expofure 
either  to  the  air  or  heat,  and  then  becomes  brown  or  black, 
and  fometimes  iridefeent.  Occurs  mafiive,  diffeminated,  and 
cryftallized.  Its  cryllals  are  either  rhombs,  lenfes,  odtahe- 
drons,  or  garnet-dodecahedrons.  They  are  feldom  large 
or  very  fmall ; commonly  middle-fized  and  fmall.  ^Fhcir 
fiirface  is  fometimes  fmooth,  fometimes  drufy,  and  a little 
rough.  Internally  it  varies  from  fplendent  to  glimmering  ; 
luftre  pearly.  Fracture  foliated.  Cleavage  triple.  Fragments 
rhomboidal.  Occurs  in  granular  diftinct  concretions.  'I'he 
light-coloured  varieties  are  tranllucent,  lipecially  on  the 
edges:  but  the  dark-coloured  opaque.  The  former  give  a 
greyifh-white  llreak  ; the  latter  a yellowiih  brow n.  It  is 
femi-hard,  inclining  fometimes  to  ioft.  Rather  brittle. 
Eafily  frangible,  and  mode'-atcly  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  3.300  to 
3.810. 

It  blackens  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  enters  into  ebulli- 
tion with  borax,  to  which  it  communicates  a dirty  yellow 
colour.  It  always  effervefees  more  or  lefs  with  acids.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergmann,  it  is  conr;poted  of 
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Oxyd  of  iron 

38 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

24 

I.,ime 

19 

Carbonic  acid 

10 

Water 

9 

100 

but  if  is  liable  to  great  variation  in  tlte  proportion  of  Its 
ingredients.  In  a recent  examination  by  Collet-Defcotiis, 
the  following  refult  was  afforded  : 

Fragments  of  quartz  - 2.58 

Red  oxyd  of  iron  - 48-45' 

Brown  oxyd  of  manganefe  j.8o 
Lime  - - .j2 

Magnefia  - - 1.98 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  lofs  44.67 


100. 


Annales  de  Chimie,  t.  j8. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpccimen  analyfed  in  this  cafe 
•was  3.693  ; and  its  colour  was  brownifh-yellow. 

It  occurs  in  primitive  and  fecondary  mountains;  in  the 
former,  in  veins;  in  the  latter,  in  beds. 

It  is  found  fparingly  in  Britain  ; and  not  very  abundantly 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  and 
Saxony.  At  Schmalkalden,  in  Hefiia,  however,  there  is  a 
bed  from  2y  to  30  fathoms  thick  ; and  in  different  parts  of 
Wellphalia,  Sliria,  Carinthia,  &e.  it  is  very  plentiful.  A 
■whole  hill,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  is  compofed  of  it, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  worked  for  feveral  thoufand 
years. 

It  is  much  ufed  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  the  metal  produced 
from  it  is  conlidered  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  fleel- 
making  ; but  whether  this  is  any  thing  more  than  a mere 
prejudice,  feems  greatly  to  be  quefUoned. 

Sp.  9.  Black  tron-Rone.  Scbiuar%  elfenjlcin.  La  mine  de 
Jer  noire.  Ferr(/m  ochraceum  nigrum. 

This  is  divided  into  two  fub-lpecies  ; compafl  black  iron- 
ftone,  and  black  hematite. 

Subfp.  1.  CompaB  Black  Iron-Jlone — Colour  between 
blueifh  black,  and  dark  ileel-grey.  Occurs  maflive,  and  in 
various  i'mitati-ve  forms.  Surface  dull,  or  faintly  glimmering. 
Internally  it  is  bordering  on  ghifening,  and  its  luftre  femi- 
meta  lie.  Fradfure  commonly  conchoidal,  fometimes  un- 
even. Fragments  indeterminate,  ftarp-edged.  Streak  {bill- 
ing, but  unchanged.  It  is  femi-hard,  brittle,  cafdy  frangi- 
ble, and  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  4 076,  according  to  Wiedemann. 

Tliis  mineral  had  for  a long  time  been  clafied  as  an  ore  of 
manganefe,  and  was  removed  to  the  prefent  genus  from 
fome  particular  diilindlions  that  were  pointed  out  by  Werner, 
between  the  compadb  grey  m.anganefe  ore,  of  which  it  had 
ufually  been  confidered  a variety,  and  the  fub-fpecies  now 
under  examination.  M.  D Aubuiffon,  however,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  late  refearches,  has  fubjedled  a fpecimen  of  it 
to  chemical  analyfis  ; and  inflead  of  finding  iron  to  be  its 
principal  ingredient,  has  afeertained  it  to  be  almofl  wholly 
compofed  of  manganefe  and  hlex.  This  would,  perhaps,  be 
a fufficient  authority  for  transfeiming  it  to  the  latter  genus 
again  ; but  as  the  Wernerian  claflification  has  been  uni- 
formly adhered  to  in  the  prefenX  article,  it  has  been  deemed 
beft  to  continue  its  enumeration  here,  and  accompany  the 
account  of  it  with  the  particulars  of  M.  D’AubuifTon’s 
inquiry. 

The  fpecimen  he  examined  came  from  Rafehau,  in  Saxony, 
and  was  of  a blueifli  black  colour  mixed  with  grey.  had 


a compaft  frafture,  was  femi-hard,  approaching  to  hard,  and 
■of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  3.6.  It  confided  of 
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Confiderable  difference  is  very'  likely  to  exifl  in  the  che- 
mical conditution  of  this  mineral,  and  the  total  abfence  of 
iron,  in  the  prefent  calc,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  rather 
an  extraordinary  circumdance.  Indeed,  Wcri  er’s  judgment 
is  much  too  accurate  to  admit  the  fuppofition,  that  the  varie- 
ties which  have  come  under  his  infpedlion  were  deditiite  of 
it ; but  from  the  very  great  produce  of  manganefe  in  the 
above  analyfis,  and  the  general  charadler  of  the  fpecies,  iu 
imparting  a violet-blue  colour  to  borax,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this,  if  not  both  fub-fpecies  of  black  iron-done, 
are,  properly,  ores  of  the  former  metal. 

Subfp.  2.  Colour  iKclining  more  to  deel- 

grey  than  the  preceding  fub-fpecies.  Occurs  maffivc  and 
reniform.  Internally  it  is  glimmering  ; ludre  femi-m.etallic. 
Frafture  delicately  fibrous,  pafling  into  even.  Fragments 
vvedge-fhaped.  Occurs  in  granular  didindf  concretions.  In 
other  refpedls  agrees  with  the  preceding. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  both  the  members  of  this  fpecies 
melt  with  borax  into  a violet-blue  coloured  glafs.  No  exadl 
analyfis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  black  hematite  ; but  its 
chemical  conditution  is  in  all  probability'  very  much  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  former  fub-fpecies. 

Black  iron-done  is  found  in  primitive  and  fletz  mountains, 
accompanied  with  brown  and  fparry  iron-done  and  quartz. 

It  occurs  at  Naila,  in  Bareuth  ; Rafehau,  in  Saxony  ; 
Heffia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  Hartz. 

Sp.  10.  Clay  iron-Jlone.  Thoneijinjltin.  Le  fer  argilcux. 
Ferrum  ochraceum  argillcceum. 

This  widely  dillributed,  and  highly  valuable  mineral,  is 
divided  into  feven  fub-fpccies  ; reddle,  columnar  clay  iron- 
done,  lenticular  clay  iron-done,  jafpery  clay  iron-done,  com- 
mon clay  iron-done,  iron  kidney,  or  kidney-fiiaped  iron-ore, 
and  pea  ore,  or  pea-fhaped  iron-ore. 

Subfp.  I.  Reddle. — Colour  light  brownifh-red.  Occurs 
only  maflive.  Principal  frafture  flaty,  glimmering.  Crofs 
frablure  earthy,  dull.  Fragments  tabular,  fplintery  or  in- 
determinate. Streak  lighter  than  the  fradlure  furface,  and 
more  fhiriing.  Soils  flrongly,  and  may  be  written  with.  It 
is  foft,  and  very  foft,  feftile,  eafily  frangible  ; flrongly  ad. 
herent  to  the  tongue,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  m.oderately 
heavy.  Sp.  gr.  3. 1391  to  3 931. 

It  decrepitates  a.nd  blackens  at  a red  heat,  and,  in  a more 
elevated  temperature,  melts  into  a kind  of  pumice  of  a green- 
ifh-grey  colour. 

It  mod  generally  occurs  in  the  newer  clay  flate  ; and  is 
found  in  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Silefia,  Salzburg,  Heflia,  and 
Siberia. 

It  is  fcarcely  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  drawing. 

Subfp.  2.  Columnar  Clay  Iron-Jlone. — Colour  brownilli-rcd, 
pafling  fometimes  to  cherry-red.  Occurs  maflive,  and  in 
pieces  which  are  more  or  lefs  angular.  Surface  rough  and 
dull.  Internally  dull,  and  fradlure  earthy.  It  mod  ufu'ally 
occurs  in  columnar  didinft  concretions.  Streak  blood-red. 
It  is  foft,  very  eafily  frangible,  brittle,  meagre  to  the  touch, 
adheres  flightly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  moderately  heavy. 
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Tt  blackens  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  imparts  an  olive- 
green  colour  to  borax. 

It  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  appears  to  be,  in  fome  in- 
Hanccs,  of  pl'eudo-volcanic  origin.  Its  occurrence  with  por- 
celain jafper,  and  other  minerals  which  are  evidently  of  that 
clafs,  yives  confiderable  colour  to  the  idea  ; but  there  are 
cafes,  as  the  one  obferved  by  Reufs  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  a mountain  of  clay-flate,  that  are 
equally  oppofite  in  their  evidence. 

It  is  found  in  the  ifle  of  i\rran,  at  Sobrufan,  Hofchnitz, 
I^elau,  and  near  Prohn,  in  Bohemia ; at  Dutweiler,  in  Saar- 
briicken  ; and  Amberg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

It  yields  too  fmall  a proportion  of  metal,  even  where  the 
mineral  is  fuiTiciently  abundant,  to  be  at  all  worked  as  an  ore 
of  iron. 

Subfp.  jj.  I^cnticular  Clay  Iron-Jlone. — Colour  browniih-red, 
varying  to  reddiih  and  yellowilli-brown,  and  greyiih-black. 
Occurs  maffive.  Internally  it  is  Itrongly  glimmering,  fome- 
times  gliitening,  and  always  fcmi-metallic.  Frafture  fine 
earthy,  and  fometimes  flaty.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
blunt-edged.  Occurs  in  diflindl  concretions,  which  are  fre- 
quently lenticular,  but  fometimes  granular.  The  ftreak 
varies  with  the  colour  of  the  fpccimen  : generally  lighter. 
It  is  ufually  foft,  fometimes  very  foft,  and  femi-hard.  Sedlile, 
inclining  to  brittle  ; very  cafily  frangible,  and  heavy. 

Its  compofition,  according  to  Lampadius,  is 
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The  black  varieties,  which  occur  only  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  arc  faid  to  yield  90  per  cent,  of  iron.  Tlie  red  ore, 
■which  is  found  very  abundantly  iu  Bohemia,  affords  60  per 
cent. 

It  is  didributed  in  tranfition  and  fletz  mountains,  and 
generally  unmixed  with  other  minerals. 

Befidcs  the  fituations  already  noticed,  it  is  met  with  in 
Suabia,  the  Netherlands,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  France. 

It  is  fmeltcd  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  the  brown  varieties  of 
it,  which  contain  from  30  to  j per  cent,  of  metal,  are  much 
valued  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  metal  that 
is  produced  from  them. 

Subfp.  4.  Jiifpery  Clay  Iron-Jione. — Colour  brownifli-red . 
Occurs  inaffive.  Internal  luffre  dull,  bordering  on  glim- 
mering. Fradture  flat  conchoidal  ; fometimes  even.  Frag- 
ments rhoraboidal,  alio  cubic  and  trapezoidal.  Lighter  in 
the  ftreak.  Soft,  brittle,  eafily  frangible,  aiul  heavy. 

It  has,  hitherto,  been  only  met  with  in  a bed  wliich  be- 
longs to  the  fecondary  or  fletz  formation,  between  Vienna 
and  Hungary. 

Subfp.  5.  Common  Clay  Iron-Jlone. — Colour  light  ycllowilli- 
grey,  inclining  to  afli-grey,  and  pafllng  into  blucifh  and 
fteel-grey,  yellowifli,  reddifti,  and  clove-brown,  brick-red, 
and  brownilh-red.  Thefe  colours,  particularly  the  lighter 
ones,  undergo  a change  on  expofure  to  the  air,  generally 
becoming  darker.  Occurs  maffive,  and  in  a variety  of  ex- 
traneous forms,  efpecially  of  fliells  and  vegetables.  Iii- 
terna'ly  it  is  dull.  Fradlure  earthy,  fometimes  conchoidal 
and  flaty.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged  ; foft  j 
rather  brittle  ; adheres  a little  to  the  tongue;  is  more  or  lefs 
ealily  frangible  ; meagre  to  the  touch,  and  heavy.  Sp.  gr. 
from  2.936  to  3.471. 

Lxpqfed  aloue  before  the  blow-pipe  it  blackens,  but  docj 


not  melt.  With  borax  it  enters  into  a fort  of  ebullition, 
and  produces  a glafs  of  a blackifli  olive-green  colour.  It 
varies  confiderably  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients. 
Some  fpecimens  of  the  mineral  yield  as  much  as  per  cent. 
of  oxyd  of  iron,  whilft  others  do  not  afford  more  than  20 


per  cent.,  and  many  even  lefs  than  that. 

The 

following. 

which  will  contribute  to  fhew  this,  are  the 

refult«  of  fome 

analyfes  by  Richter  and  Lampadius. 
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This  fubfpecies  is  a very  abundant  one,  and  occurs  in  bedit 

in  the  lecondary  or  fletz 

formation. 

It  is  found  very  plentifully  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  ; and  is  alfo  met  with  in  Weftphalia,  Bohemia, 
Silefia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Poland,  Ruflia,  Siberia, 
Italy,  and  Norway. 

Subfp.  6.  Renifurm  iron  ore. — Colour  yellowifh-brown,. 
varying  in  intenfity  in  the  fame  fpecimen.  Tiie  centre  is  the 
lighteft,  and  not  unfrequently  includes  a fmall  kernel  of  an 
ochre -yellow  tint.  Occurs  in  maffes  from  the  fize  of  a wal- 
nut to  that  of  a man’s  head,  which  are  moft  commonly  im- 
bedded in  clay  or  fliale.  Fractured  towards  the  furface, 
even  ; in  the  interior  fine  earthy.  Fragments  indeter- 
minate, rather  fliarp-edged.  Internal  luftre  dull ; externally 
glimmering,  fcmi-metallic.  It  is  compofed  of  concentric, 
lamellar,  diftimft  concretions,  incloling  a nodule,  which  is 
often  loofe.  Surface  rough  ; external  layers  foft ; thofe  of 
the  centre  very  foft ; brittle ; eafily  frangible  ; adheres  to 
the  tongue  ; is  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  moderately  heavy. 
Sp.'gr.  2.574. 

It  does  not  melt  before  the  blow-pipe,  when  heated  alone  ; 
but  enters  into  fufion  with  borax,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
dirty  yellow  colour. 

Occurs  in  the  neweft  fletz  rocks,  imbedded  in  the  argil- 
laceous ftrata  that  are  incumbent  on  coal. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  Derbyfhire,  and  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  counties ; in  Scotland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  Tranfylvartia,  France,  and  Siberia. 

The  greateft  proportion  of  the  iron  manufaftured  in  the' 
midland  diftridts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  is  obtained  from  the  two  foregoing  fubfpecies. 
The  metal  which  they  afford,  too,  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
of  the  belt  quality.  This  is  principally  referable  to  the 
liberal  fupply  of  earthy  matter  in  their  compofition  ; for, 
without  a fufficient  prodtidlion  of  fcoria,  or  cinder,  in  the 
blall-furnace,  the  highly  carbonized,  and  confequently 
moft  valuable,  varieties  of  iron  cannot  be  formed.  Thefe 
fubjefts  will  be  more  fully  difeufl'ed  in  a fucceeding  fcftioa 
of  the  article. 

Subfp.  7.  PiJJorm  irnnjlone. — Colour  yellowiih-brown, 
of  different  fliades,  paffing  fometimes  to  blackifli-brown. 
This  is  its  internal  appearance.  Externally,  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tne  ftratum  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded, being  reddifli,  yellowifli,  and  liver-brown,  and 
even  yello^vifli-grey.  Occurs  in  fmall  fpherical  grain*? 
Centre  of  the  grain  dull ; luftre  increafing  towards  the  fur- 
face  to  gliftening.  Internal  fradture  fine  earthy ; exter- 
nally, even.  Fragment*  indeterminate,  fomewhat  ftiarp- 
3 I 3 edged. 
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edged.  Occurs  in  concentric,  lamellar,  didindl  concretions. 
Streak  yellowiih-brown.  It  is  femi-hard,  palling  to  foft. 
Not  very  brittle;  eafily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  5.207. 

It  exhibits,  before  the  blow-pipe,  the  fame  appearances 
as  the  lall  fiibfpecies.  Subjoined  are  the  refults  of  two 
analyfes  of  it;  the  former  by  Vaiiquelin,  the  latter  by 
Mallinghof : 
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'I'his  mineral  is  fuppofed  by  Werner  to  occur  in  the  fe- 
cond  (letz  lime-ftone,  and  in  clay-beds. 

It  is  found  in  France,  Switzerland,  Franconia,  Heffia, 
Suabia,  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Dalmatia.  In  the 
latter  country,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  intlead 
of  ihot. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  iron  is  extradfed  from 
this  fubfpecies.  It  yields,  in  the  large  way,  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  metal. 

Sp.  It.  Bog  iron  ore.  Rafeneiftnjle'tn.  Le  fer  limoneux. 
Ferrum  ochraceum  cefpiUUim. 

Werner  divides  this  into  three  fubfjfecies ; morafs  ore, 
fwamp  ore,  and  meadow  ore. 

Subfp.  I.  Morafs  ore. — Colour  yellowifh-brown.  It  is 
fometimes  friable,  and  fometimes  approaching  to  coherent. 
When  the  latter,  it  occurs  maflive,  corroded,  and  in  grains. 
The  former  varieties  confill  of  dully  particles.  Lullre  dull. 
Fradlure  earthy.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged. 
Soils  conliderably.  Is  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  light. 

Subfp.  2.  Swamp  ore. — Colour  dark  yellowilli-brown, 
fometimes  pafTmg  to  yellowifh-grey.  Occurs  corroded, 
veficular,  and  amorphous.  Lullre  dull,  fometimes  flightly 
glimmering.  Fradlure  earthy,  pafhng  to  fine-grained,  un- 
even. Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt-edged.  Streak  light 
yellowidi-brown.  Very  foft ; fedlile.  Eafily  frangible, 
and  moderately  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  2.944. 

Subfp.  3.  Meadow  ore. — Colour,  when  frefh  broken, 
blackilh-b  own,  pafling  fometimes  to  yellowifh-brown,  and 
browmifh-black.  Occurs  maffive,  in  grains,  tuberofe,  per- 
forated, and  amorphous.  Externally  it  is  rough  and  dull. 
In  the  interior  it  varies  from  fliining  to  glimmering  ; lullre 
refinous.  Fradlure  conchoidal,  palfing  fometimes  to  fmall- 
grained,  uneven,  and  earthy.  The  conchoidal  varieties 
have  the  brightell  lullre.  Fragments  indeterminate,  blunt- 
edged.  Streak  light  yellowifh-brown.  Soft ; brittle. 
Very  eafily  frangible,  and  heavy. 

Bog-iron  ore  in  general  blackens  before  the  blow-pipe, 
w'ithout  melting.  It  enters  into  ebullition  with  borax,  and 
produces  a glafs  of  a dirty ifh  yellow  colour.  I’he  only 
member  of  the  fpecies  that  appears  to  have  been  fubjedled  to 
analyfis  is  the  meadow  ore  ; and  it  is  conllituted,  according 
to  the  information  of  M.  D’Aubuilfon,  of 
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The  volatile  matter,  which  fo  conflantly  forms  a part  of 
the  refults  quoted  from  this  chemifl,  almoll  exclufively  con- 
fills  of  water  ; and  it  was  with  a view,  indeed,  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient,  that  his  analytical 
labours  were  principally  commenced.  He  fuppofes  it  to  he 
an  effential  conllituent  of  the  different  minerals  he  has  ex- 
amined, and  propofes  to  arrange  them  under  the  clafs  of 
hydrats. 

The  prefent  fpecies  is  fmelted  in  fome  of  the  countries 
that  afford  it,  and  yields,  in  the  large  way,  from  30  to  35 
per  cent,  of  metal. 

It  occurs  in  the  newell  formations,  and  is  conceived  to  be 
continually  depofited  in  marfliy  places,  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  that  has  held  it  in  folution.  The  preceding 
fubfpecies  are  produdls  of  this  procefs  at  different  flages ; 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  indicative  of  the 
date  of  their  formation. 

■ It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and  the  Shetland  iflands. 
Poland  and  Pruffia  contain  confiderable  quantities  of  it ; as 
alio  do  Brandenburg,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania. 
Its  occurrence  i.s  more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

Sp.  1 2.  Blue  iron  earth.  Blaue  eifenerde.  Le  fer  terreux 
bleu.  Ferrum  ochraceum  caruleiim. 

Before  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air,  its  colour  is  greyifn- 
vvhite,  but  afterwards  becomes  indigo-blue  of  different 
fhades,  and  fometimes  fmalt-blue.  Occurs  maffive,  and 
diffeminated ; and  is  compofed  of  dull,  dully  particles, 
which  are  friable  and  coheriHg.  Soils  flightly.  Feels 
meagre,  and  is  moderately  heavy. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  of  a reddilh-brown,  and 
afterwards  melts  into  a brilliant  black  globule,  which  tinges 
borax  of  a deep  yellow.  It  is  readily  foluble  in  acids. 
Bergmann  had  fuppofed  it  to  be  a native  Prujfian-blue  ; and 
it  has  received  a place  in  many  mineralogical  lyifems,  under 
that  name,  from  the  fame  belief : but  an  analytical  examina- 
tion of  it  by  Klaproth  leems  to  prove  it  to  be  a compound 
of  phofphat  of  iron  and  alnmine. 

It  occurs  in  nefls  in  clay-beds,  amongfl  bog-iron  ore, 
and  incrulling  turf  and  peat. 

It  is  found,  under  the  latter  circumflances,  in  the  Shet- 
land iflands  ; it  alfo  appears  in  Iceland,  Saxony,  Silefia, 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  Siberia,  Ruffia,  and  Sweden. 

Sp.  13.  Pitchy  iron  ore.  Eifenpecherez,.  Fir  phofphat L 

Colour  pitch-black,  pafling  lometimes  into  blackiih- 
brown,  and  even  deep  reddifh-brown.  Occurs  maffive. 
Surface  earthy,  and  dull.  Internally  it  is  glillening  ; lullre 
refinous.  Fradlure  foliated,  conchoidal,  and  fometimes 
fine-grained,  uneven.  Fragments  indeterminate,  tolerably 
fliarp-edged.  Opaque  ; femi-hard ; brittle.  Not  very 

eafily  frangible,  and  moderately  heavy.  Sp.  gr.  3.956. 

It  melts  ealily  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  forms  a black 
enarriel.  According  to  Vauquelm,  it  confills  of 
Phofphoric  acid  27 

Oxyd  of  iron  3 i 

Oxyd  of  manganefe  42 
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Is  found  near  Limoges,  in  France. 

Sp.  14.  Grfcn  iron  earth.  Griiue  eifenerde.  Le  fer  ter^ 
reux  vert.  Ferrum  ochraceum  viride. 

This  is  divided  into  two  fubfpecies ; friable  green  iron 
earth,  and  coherent  green  iron  earth. 

Subfp.  I.  P'riable  green  iron  earth. — Colour  fifkin-grecn. 
Occurs  malSve,  and  dilleminated  ; and  confills  of  particles 
6 ' whiLh 
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»^Iiich  arc  without  luftre.  Fragments  indeterminate  } foils  ; 
is  foft,  and  very  foft.  Sometimes  friable.  Meagre  to  the 
touch.  Eafily  frangible,  and  moderately  heavy. 

Siibfp.  2.  Coherent  green  iron  earth. — Colour  rather  darker 
than  the  lalt  fiibfpccies.  Occurs  maflivc,  and  corroded. 
Intel nally  dull.  I'rafture  fine  earthy,  palTing  into  even, 
and  fometimes  into  fplintery.  Fragments  indeterminate ; 
foft.  Rather  brittle,  and  inclining  to  heavy. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  firlt  red,  and  then  of  a 
dark  brown  ; but  does  not  melt.  It  tinges  borax  of  a yel- 
low colour,  inclining  to  olive-green.  No  exaft  analyfis  has 
been  made  of  this  Ipecies  ; but  it  is  fuppofed  by  Werner  to 
have  iron  and  phofphoric  acid  for  its  principal  ingredients. 

It  is  a rare  mineral,  and  has  hitherto  been  only  found  at 
Braun fdorf  and  Schneiberg,  in  Sa.xony,  where  it  occurs  in 
veins : in  the  former  place,  accompanied  with  quartz  and 
pyrites ; and  in  the  latter,  with  quartz  and  native  bif- 
muth. 

Sp.  I).  Cube-cre.  Wurfeler-z..  Fer  arjeniate. 

Colour  olive-green,  of  different  degrees  of  iritenfily. 
Occurs  maflivc,  difleminated,  and  cryflallized  in  fmail  and 
Very  fmall  cubes,  which  are  fometimes  flattened  and  trun- 
cated at  the  angles.  Planes  of  the  cry  Hals  fmooth  and  fplen- 
dent.  Internally  it  is  gliftening,  and  its  ludre  between 
pearly  and  adamantine.  Frafture  imperfeft  foliated.  Frag- 
ments indeterminate.  Occurs  in  granular  dilUndl  concre- 
tions. It  is  tranflucent ; foft ; brittle,  and  gives  a Itreak  of 
a ftraw-y'ellow  colour.  Sp.  gr.  3.000.  It  appears  fome- 
times in  the  form  of  a reddifh-yellow  powder,  which  is  thinly 
diftributed  over  the  furface. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fwells  up,  and  emits  an  arfenical 
odour  ; melting  afterwards  into  a grey'  metallic  globule, 
flightly  tinged  with  yellow.  From  the  analyfis  of  Chene- 
vix,it  appears  to  be  compofed  of 


Arfenicacid  - - 31. 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 45'j 

Oxyd  of  copper  - 9. 

Silex  - - - 4. 

Water  of  cryftallization  10. ^ 
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It  occurs  in  veins,  accompanied  with  fome  ores  of  copper, 
quartz,  mica,  and  fcldfpar. 

The  only  places  that  have,  hitherto,  afforded  it,  are  the 
mines  of  Carrarach  and  Muttrell,  in  Cornwall. 

Until  the  account  publiflied  of  this  mineral  by  the  count 
de  Bournon,  and  Mr.  Chenevix,  in  the  Philofophical 
'I’ran  faff  ions  for  1801,  it  was  miftaken  for  an  arfeniat  of 
copper. 

^ 2.  and  Analyfis. 

Since  the  metal  contained  in  every  ore  is  of  fo  much 
greater  fpecilic  gravity  than  any' other  of  its  accompanying 
ingredients,  it  will  be  eafy  to  form  a tolerable  idea  of  the 
value  of  an  iron-ore  by  the  weight  of  a given  bulk. 

Previoufly  to  working  any  iron-ore  it  (liould  be  very  mi- 
mr.ciy  analyfed,  both  in  the  humid  and  dry  way.  By  the 
humid  procefs  we  fliail  afeertain  the  exad  proportions  of  its 
conllituents,  without  which  it  would  be  a mere  work  of 
chai.ce  to  attempt  to  extraft  the  iron  in  the  metallic  form. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  na'ure  of  the  earthy 
matter  in  combination  with  the  ore,  we  know  with  the 
greateil  certainty  what  fubflances  we  ought  to  add  in  ti.e 
crucible,  for  the  purpofe  of  eliminating  the  metal.  All  fuch 
iubilances  are  called  fluxes,  merely  bceaule  they  form  fufible 


compounds  with  the  earthy  matter  of  the  mineral.  It  is  tA 
this  treatment  of  a fmall  quantity  of  the  ore  that  we  give  the 
name  of  allaying. 

The  procefs  by  which  the  component  parts  are  afeertained,  ' 
confiils  in  fubjediing  a fmall  quantity  of  the  ore  in  line  pow- 
der to  the  action  of  an  acid,  and  fometimes  to  an  alkali* 
By  this  means  the  whole  is  diflblved,  and  the  different  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  compofed  are  feparately  precipitated  by 
different  cliemical  re-agents.  The  procels,  however,  vants 
conhderably  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  to  be  examined. 

Iron  ores,  as  fubjedis  of  analyfis,  are  divided  into  three 
heads  ; namely,  fulpliurets,  oxyds,  and  falls 

The  firil  are  dilUnguiflied  by  their  general  bronze  colour, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  fuffocating  fmell  ot  fulphureous 
acid  gas,  wliich  they'  afford  by  being  heated  to  rednefs  in  the 
open  air.  'Phe  fecond  conlift  of  iron  united  with  oxygen, 
and  are  by  far  the  molt  common  of  all.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  iron-ores  in  ufe  are  of  this  kind,  containing  alio  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  earthy  matter  in  their  comporuion. 

The  third  divilion  comprehends  fuch  as  con  lilt  of  the  oxyd 
of  iron  combined  with  fome  acid,  and  hence  are  called- falls. 
The  principal  varieties  of  thele  are  the  phofphats,  fulphats, 
arfeniats,  and  carbonats. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  humid  analyfis  will  be  a 
lamp  fitted  up  w'ith  difierent-llzcd  fliding-bearers,  a filver  cru- 
cible, and  fmall  portable  furnace,  with  a fand-bath,  and  one 
ot  w'atcr,  for  drying  precipitates  ; capfules  of  glals  and 
porcelain  ; precipitating  glaffes,  funnels,  and  filtering  paper. 
For  reducing  the  ore  to  p-wder,  a mortar  of  hardened  lleel 
wid  be  firlt  neccllary,  and  afterw’ards  one  of  agate,  to  grind 
it  very  fine.  Accurate  weights  and  fcales  will  be  highly 
requifite,  with  cups  of  filver  or  platina. 

The  re-agents  wanted  will  be  fulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
nitric  acids.  Pure  potafli,  foda.  and  borax,  in  the  folid 
form.  Solutions  of  the  fame,  and  aifo  the  pure  aqua  ammo- 
nia. The  fully  faturated  carbonats  of  all  the  alk-alis,  and  the 
fubcarbonats  of  the  fame.  The  triple  prufliat  of  potafli 
and  iron  ; and,  w'hen  merely  ufed  as  a left,  prufliat  of  lime 
will  anfwer.  'Phe  analyfl:  fhould,  alfo,  have  in  his  pofleflion 
powders  or  folutions  of  all  the  feparate  fubllances  of  vvhicli 
the  mineral  is  luppofed  to  conlill,  for  the  purpofe  of  com- 
paring real  refults  with  thofe  obtained  in  his  experiments. 

If  the  ore  to  be  analyfed  be  a pure  fulphuret,  too  grains, 
or  any  other  given  weight,  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  ob- 
ferviiig  to  weigh  it  after  the  operation,  to  fee  if  any  of  th.e 
mortar  has  been  abraded,  which,  wdien  the  ore  is  very  hard, 
i-5  to  be  expecled  ; and  the  increafed  weight  mull  in  that 
cafe  be  noted  down. 

L,ct  this  pow  der  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  in  a long  narrow- 
beaked  g’afs  veffel,  which  fhould  be  very  thin  at  the  bottom, 
to  avoid  cracking.  By  this  method  the  fulphur  of  the  ore- 
will  be  converted  into  fulphuric  acid  ; part  of  the  nitric  acid 
will  be  decompofed,  and  mod  of  the  remainder  fly  off,  lo  that 
the  refulting  fluid  wi  1 principally  confiil  of  the  iron  diflblved 
in  fulphuric  acid. 

I’o  this  folution  add  the  muriat  of  barytes,  till  a precipi- 
tation ceales  to  take  place.  When  the  precipitate  has  fub- 
llded,  and  the  fluid  is  become  perfedlly  clear,  gently'  pour  off 
the  liquor,  which  is  a folution  now  of  iron  in  the  muriatic  acid* 
Let  the  precipitate,  confilling  of  fulphat  of  barytes,  be  re- 
peatedly walhed  with  hot  d'ltilled  water,  till  the  liquid  gives 
no  precipitate  with  niirat  cf  filver,  and  afterwards  add  the 
walhings  to  the  fluid  firil  poured  off.  After  this  white 
powder  has  been  dried  on  the  ileam-batli,  which  is  an  appa- 
ratus conllruCled  for  this  particu'ar  ufe,  let  it  be  weighed, 
aiKi  for  every  100  grains  of  the  fubftance  allow  21.3  of  ful- 
phur. U‘o  the  liquid  parts  which  contaia  the  oxyd  of-  iror.v 
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add  a clear  folution  of  the  fub-carbonat  of  potaHi.  Let  it 
boil  for  a little  time,  and  tlie  oxyd  of  iron  will  fublide. 
Wafh  it  and  dry  it  as  above,  afterwards  weifrhing  the  produd. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  oxyd  of  iron  thus  obtain- 
ed, may  be  known  by  the  quantity  of  iron  obtained 
from  it  in  the  procefsof  affaying,  which  we  fhall  afterwards 
give.  If  the  ore  confifl  of  oxygen  and  iron  only,  it  may, 
without  any  previous  treatment,  be  referred  to  the  dry  pro- 
cefs.  When,  however,  earthy  matter  is  combined  witli  it, 
the  humid  analyfis  fliould  be  rcforted  to,  which  requires  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding  to  that  already  given. 

Let  loo  grains  of  the  ore  be  reduced  to  a line  powder,  as 
above  direded,  obferving  to  weigh  it  afterwards,  for  the 
purpofe  of  afeertaining  whether  any  of  the  materials  of 
the  mortar  be  mixed  with  it.  The  matter  fo  added,  if 
it  be  acquired  from  the  agate  mortar,  may  be  deemed 
pure  filex. 

To  this  powder  add  300  grains  of  dry  potafli,  in  a filver 
crucible,  capable  of  holding  about  fix  or  feven  ounces. 
Pour  to  the  mixture  a very  little  water,  juft  fufficient  to 
nioiften  the  whole.  Apply  a gentle  heat  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  prevent  the  mafs  from  fvvelling  too  much,  and  gradr.ally 
increafe  the  temperature  till  the  crucible  is  red-hot.  The 
mafs  will  now  be  in  a ftate  of  fiilion  more  or  lefs  perfect,  ac- 
carding  to  the  quantity  of  filex  contained  in  the  ore.  If, 
from  a great  proportion  of  alumiue  being  prefent,  the  fufion 
fhould  be  very  imperfect,  more  potafti  muft  be  added,  and 
the  heat  continued  and  raifed  as  high  as  the  crucible  will  bear. 
When  the  crucible,  with  its  contents,  are  fufticiently  cooled, 
let  both  together  be  put  into  a capfule  of  porcelain,  and 
nearly  filled  with  diftilled  water.  The  whole  ftiould  then  be 
fet  upon  a fand-bath,  and  boiled  for  fome  time,  taking  care 
to  ftir  it  very  frequently.  This  will  detach  the  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  crucible,  and  if  any  filex  remain  unafted  upon, 
it  will  be  difi'olved  by  the  potalh. 

Let  the  whole  be  now  faturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
even  added  a little  in  excefs  ; and  then  gently  boiled  till  all 
the  liquid  is  evaporated.  Luring  tliis,  the  mixture  muft  be 
conftantly  ftirred  ; and  particularly  at  the  time  the  mafs 
is  becoming  dry. 

To  this  refiduum  let  a large  quantity  of  diftilled  water  b*^ 
poured.  All  the  fubftances  foluble  in  the  acid  will  be  now 
taken  up.  If  it  contain  filex  that  will  be  left  at  the  bottom. 
Let  the  whole  be  decanted  into  a narrow  tall  glafs  vcffel,  to 
fuffer  the  filex  to  fubfide.  Carefully  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  then  add  frefii  hot  diftilled  water,  and  continue 
to  do  lo  till  the  fluid  does  not  caufe  a precipitate  with  nitrat 
of  lilver  ; obferving  to  fave  all  the  wafhings  which  are  a£ied 
upon  by  that  teft.  The  remaining  water  may  now  be  evapo- 
rated from  the  filex,  and  the  powder,  being  heated  rcd-liot 
in  a crucible  of  filver  or  platina,  fhould  be  then  weighed. 
If  it  be  pure,  it  will  be  of  a delicate  white  colour,  not  adhering 
to  the  fingers,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  other  earths. 

The  folution  containing  the  remaining  fubftances  fliould 
be  evaporated  to  as  fmall  a quantity  as  pofiible,  fo  that  the 
fluid  remain  liquid  and  clear.  To  this  let  a faturated  folu- 
tion of  the  fiibcarbonat  of  potalh  be  added,  and  afterwards 
boiled  a few  minutes.  By  this  means,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
gredients will  be  ])recipitatcd  together,  and  wb.en  all  of 
them  have  perfeflly  fubfided,  decant  off  the  liquor,  re- 
peatedly waftiiiig  it  witli  hot  water.  The  firft  decanted  li- 
quor, with  the  wafliisgs,  may  be  thrown  away.  Ijartly, 
evaporate  the  remaining  water,  till  the  folid  matter  is  of  a 
pulpy  confiftence.  To  this,  .n  a capfule  of  good  porcelain, 
add  a folution  of  pure  potalh.  .The  aluniine  wi'l  be  thus 
diffolved,  while  all  the  other  fubftances  will  remain  un- 


touched. Let  this  fluid  be  poured  off,  and  frefti  water 
mingled  with  it,  to  take  away  all  the  alumine.  Then,  to 
the  mixture  containing  the  alumine,  add  not  only  as  m.uch 
acid  as  will  faturate  the  potafh,  but  alfo  a quantity  fufficient 
to  diffolve  the  alumine,  when  the  liquid  will  be  quite  clear. 
Finally,  to  this  pour  in  carbonat  of  ammonia,  till  no  more  pre- 
cipitate falls  down.  The  precipitate,  when  wafhed  and  dried 
as  above  direfted,  and  heated  to  rednefs  in  a filver  crucible, 
may  be  confidered  as  pure  alumine. 

The  refiduum  from  which  the  alumine  was  laft  taken 
is  now  to  be  diffolved  in  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  the  acid  being  flightly  in  excefs.  This 
folution  may  contain  magnefia,  iron,  and  probably  manga- 
nefe.  If  lime  were  prefent,  it  will  be  left  infoluble  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  in  the  ftate  of  fulj)hat  of  lime. 
The  fmall  portion  of  tiiis  fiibllance  diffolved  by  the  fluid, 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  pow- 
der, when  collefted  and  dried  at  a dull  red  heat,  muft 
be  weighed;  allowing  for  every  100  parts  42  of  pure 
lime.  The  folution  from  which  the  lime  was  feparated, 
muft  next  be  faturated  with  a folution  of  the  neutral  carbonat 
of  potafli.  In  a few  minutes  the  iron  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  ftate  of  oxyd,  while  the  magnefia  and  manganefe  will 
be  diffolved  by  the  carbonic  acid.  The  iron  muft  be  fe- 
parated, dried,  and  weighed.  If  with  the  folution  containing 
the  magnefia  and  manganefe  a folution  of  hydrofulphuret  of 
potafli  be  mingled,  the  latter  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a fnlpliuret ; and  this  being  warned  and  heated  till  the 
fulplinr  is  driven  oft,  the  oxyd  of  manganefe  will  be  left  in 
fufficient  purity. 

The  magnefia  ftill  held  in  folution  may  be  precipitated  by 
adding  a fufficient  quantity  of  pure  potafh.  The  prodiidl 
muft;  be  heated  to  rcdiicTs,  and  weighed.  The  weights  of  the 
diflerent  fubftances  being  added  together,  will,  if  great  care' 
has  been  ufed,  be  within  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  quan- 
tity originally  fubmitted  to  experiment.  If  the  deficiency 
be  coiiliderable,  fome  miftake  muft  have  been  made,  and  it 
will  be  nccellary  to  repeat  the  analyfis. 

In  the  examination  of  falls  of  iron,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quifitc  than  to  difengage  the  acid  with  which  the  iron  is  com- 
binad.  The  arfeniat  of  iron,  for  example,  muft  be  boiled 
with  potafh,  which  will  feparate  the  arfenic  acid,  and  leave 
the  oxyd  of  iron  but  very  little  afted  upon.  The  arfenic 
acid  may  be  afterwards  precipitated  by  nitrat  of  lead  ; allow- 
ing for  every  100  parts  of  the  arfeniat  of  lead,  when  dried, 
33  parts  of  arlenic  acid. 

If  the  ore  be  a jnirc  carbonat,  to  ico  grains  in  powder, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  in  a glafs  veffel 
which  can  be  placed  over  a lamp.  Heat  the  mixture  for 
fome  time,  ftirring  it  with  a glafs  rod.  The  carbonic  acid' 
will  be  thus  expelled,  and  its  quantity  will  be  indicated  b'y 
the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained.  Care  fliould,  of  courfe,  be 
taken  that  the  heat  be  not  too  great,  otherwife  the  evaporation 
of  fluid  matter  may  create  error  in  the  experiment.  'Fhe  iron 
may  be  afterwards  treated  as  in  the  analyfis  of  the  earthy  ores, 
and  its  quantity  afeertained,  by  the  methods  there  deferibed. 
Having  learned  the  exadft  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
united  in  the  ore,  we  may,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty, 
proceed  to  the  affay  by  the  crucible  and  fluxes.  If  the  ore 
confift  of  oxyd  of  iron  fimply,  nothing  more  is  neceffarv 
than  to  introduce  it  into  a crucible  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  charcoal  powder,  and  any  fubflance  fufceptible  of  vitri- 
ficatioii,  fo  as  to  keep  off  the  air.  This  may  be  either 
pounded  glafs,  or  equal  parts  of  lime  and  clay.  But  perhaps 
the  bell  fubflance  that  can  be  emjiloycd,  is  the  mod  fufible 
part  of  the  blall  furnace  cinder,  which  is  the  lead  coloured 
with  oxyd  of  iron.  This  may  be  employed  in  quantity 
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amounting  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the  mineral  to  be 
afiayed. 

'I'he  earthy  iron  ore  muft  be  treated  according  to  the  re- 
fult  of  the  humid  analyfis  ; fuch  earth  being  added  as  a flux, 
as  will  make  the  mod  fufible  compound  with  that  found  by 
analyfis  to  be  prefent.  The  carbonaceous  matter  may  be 
from  y to  ^ the  \veii>ht  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  furnace  belt  cak  ulated  for  thefe  experiments  is  called 
an  aflay  furnace,  and  is  capable  of  producing  a great  heat. 
See  Furnace. 

The  crucibles  fliould  be  very  fmall,  not  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  fluid  ounces  ; and  they  fltould  be  provided 
with  covers  turned  to  them  in  a lathe  before  they  are 
burned.  The  affay  may  be  deemed  finifhed  when  the  whole 
is  in  a date  of  fufion,  and  the  metallic  button  feparated, 
vsliicli,  being  weighed,  w ill  give  the  per  centage  of  iron  in 
lire  ore. 

^ 3.  ReJuBion  of  Ores,  and  ManufaBure  of  Pig-iron. 

Although  iron  in  its  pure  date  is  almod  an  infufible  fub- 
dance,  it  is  capable  of  alTuming  the  liquid  form,  by  being 
combined  with  other  matter.  With  fulphur  it  forms  a fufible 
mafs,  of  which  vve  (hall  treat  hereafter.  It  is  alfo  rendered 
fufible  at  a temperature  fomething  higher  than  that  required 
to  melt  copper,  by  being  combined  with  about  -\th  of  its 
weight  of  carbon.  It  is  to  this  compound  in  different  pro- 
portions that  the  name  of  pig-iron  is  given,  and  it  is  fo  de- 
nominated, becaufc  it  is  cad  into  maifes  of  a femi-cylindrical 
fliape,  called  pigs. 

The  fufibility  of  this  compound  of  iron  and  carbon, 
enables  us  to  extraft  the  metal  from  the  ore  to  the  greateft 
advantage.  It  is  now  common,  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  to  obtain  the  iron  in  this  form,  previous  to  making 
it  into  bar,  or  malleable  iron.  Formerly  cad  metal  was  not 
much  in  ufe,  except  for  the  manufadfure  of  bar-iron  and 
Heel ; while  in  the  prefent  day,  a much  greater  proportion 
of  it  is  confumed  in  that  ilate  than  in  any  other  ; and  tlie 
majority  of  our  furnaces,  too,  are  folely  employed  for  this 
brunch  of  manufadlurc. 

'I’hc  procefs  by  which  pig-iron  is  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent iron  ores  is  called  fmeUing  ; and  the  furnaces  employed 
for  tlie  purpofe  are  cailcd  fnulting,  or  blafi  furnaces.  See 
liLASTykr/wcr,  and  Bi-owixo. 

The  ores  of  iron  require  different  treatment  in  the  fmelting 
procefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  heterogeneous  matter 
witii  which  the  metal  is  combined. 

In  all  the  ores  the  iron  is  in  the  date  of  oxyd,  and  W’ould 
at  lead  require  a drong  heat  in  contadl  with  combudible 
matter  for  their  redudion.  In  mod,  the  oxyd  of  iron 
is  combined  with  a confiderable  proportion  of  earthy  matter, 
and  they  are  tlien  denominated  iron-fones  Thefe  may  be 
generally  divided  into  two  chides ; the  one  cal'ed  argilla- 
ceous, from  abounding  with  excefs  of  alumine,  or  clay  ; and 
the  otlier  calcareous,  from  lime  being  their  principal  earthy 
condituent.  I'he  former  of  thefe  iron-doncs  is  by  far  the 
mod  abundant  in  this  country. 

But,  befick'»  the  earthy  matter  and  oxygen  in  this  clafs  of 
metallic  minerals,  many  of  them  contain  fulphur,  which  is 
donhtlefs  combined  with  the  iron  in  the  date  of  pyrites. 
Arfenic  and  manganefe  are  alfo  fometimes  united  with  them. 
Of  the  above,  tlie  arfenic  and  fulphur  are  extricated,  pre- 
vioufly  to  fmelting,  by  the  procefs  called  roafling.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  done  is  dratified  with  refufe  pit  coal,  and 
burnt  in  large  heaps  in  the  open  air.  The  heat  is  fufficient  to 
difiipate  the  greated  part  of  the  above  volatile  materials, 
leaving  behind  the  earth  and  oxyd  of  iron  ; and  alfo  the 
manganefe,  when  the  ore  abounds  with  that  metal. 


In  the  procefs  of  fmelting,  two  things  are  abfolutely 
effential  to  the  feparation  of  the  iron.  Fird,  the  metal  itfelf 
mud  be  rendered  fluid,  which  will  then,  by  its  great  fpecific 
gravity,  defeend  to  the  low'ed  parts  of  the  furnace,  and 
lome  other  compound  mud,  at  the  fame  time,  be  eliminated 
in  a liquid  form,  fo  as  to  float  upon  its  furface,  and  defend 
it  from  the  influen  e of  the  blad.  If  the  ore  confided  of 
iron  and  oxygen  alone,  the  carbon  of  the  coke  would  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  ; and  an  excefs  of  carbon  would  alfo 
unite  with  the  iron  to  render  it  liquid  at  that  temperature  ; 
but  here  would  be  a deficiency  of  the  fluid  vitreous  matter 
necefTary  to  the  defence  of  the  iron  from  the  oxygen  of  the 
blail.  Hence  it  will  be  neceffary  to  employ  fome  fubilance 
with  fuch  iron-(>re,  which  fliall  be  capable  of  forming  a liejuid 
fc.:ria,  or  cinder,  for  the  prefervation  of  tlie  carburetted  iron 
wlien  once  obtained.  So  far  as  obfervation  has  diftated,  it 
would  feem  that  the  cinder  cannot  be  too  perfectly  fluid. 
The  principles  on  which  the  fufibility  of  the  cinder  depends, 
are  not  Amply  confined  to  the  materials  ufed  in  the  fmelting 
of  iron,  but  refer  to  all  compound  fufible  matter  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  and, 
indeed,  almolt  without  exception,  that  the  fufibility  of  an 
alloy  of  two  metals  is  fufible  at  a temperature  much  lefs 
than  tlie  arithmetical  mean  between  the  filling  points  of  the 
metals  themfelves.  For  inftance,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin 
is  more  fufible  than  «ilher  of  the  metals  compofing  it,  and  a 
fimilar  mixture  of  copper  and  filver  may  be  ufed  as  a folder 
for  either  filver  or  copper  leparately.  I’his  property  is  not 
lefs  confpicuous  in  the  earths.  None  of  them  in  their  pure 
date  can  be  fufed  in  our  hotteif  furnaces  ; nor  fcarcely 
with  a ftream  of  oxygen  gas  ; although  certain  p'roporhons 
of  them  arc,  togetlier,  fufible  at  the  heat  of  a moderate 
air-  fu  rnace.  Lime  and  clay,  when  feparately  taken,  may  be 
confidered  as  incapable  of  fufion  at  any  degree  of  heat,  yet 
produced  in  furnaces  ; and  Hill,  in  certain  proportions,  they 
are  too  fufible  to  be  made  into  even  bricks  or  crucibles.  It 
will  appear,  from  thefe  faffs,  that  the  iron-mailer  cannot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  relative  fiifihi- 
lity  of  the  earths  in  different  proportions.  Moll  of  the  iron- 
ores  of  this  country  are  argillaceous  ; that  is,  confill,  befidcs  • 
oxyd  of  iron,  of  a fmall  quantity  of  lilex  or  flint,  and  a large 
proportion  of  clay.  Limellone  has  always  been  employed . 
for  fuch  ores,  and,  by  combining  with  the  clay  and  flint,  as  well 
as  with  a fmall  portion  of  the  oxyd  of  iron^  forms  a fcoria  or 
cinder,  eafily  capable  of  fufion.  Since,  however,  the  pro- 
portions of  thefe  earths  in  the  ore  cannot  be  uniform,  the 
quantity  of  limeftone  to  be  added  ought  to  vary  according 
to  circumflances.  We  may  hence  infer,  that  if  the  fufibility 
of  the  cinder  depends  upon  the  particular  proportions  of 
the  earths  prefent,  the  iron-maker  ought  to  poifefs  a very 
perfedl  knowledge  of  the  relative  fufibility  of  different  com- 
binations of  thele  bodies,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  aware 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  ore  to  be  reduced,  he  will  not. 
be  at  a lofs  what  fhould  be  added  in  the  furnace,  for  the 
purpofe  of  producing  the  mofl  fufible  cinder.  But  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  earths  prefent,  however, 
accurate  may  be  tlieir  proportions,  will  not  of  themfelves 
form  a cinder  of  fufficient  fufibility,  without  the  united  aid. 
of  the  oxyd  of  iron.  This  fail  will  be  very  familiar  to  thofe 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  ufe  of  fire-bricks.  Clays 
which  are  free  from  that  ingredient  do  not  burn  of  a red 
colour  ; and  hence  the  white  appearance  of  fire-bricks  is  a. 
tolerable  tell  of  their  goodnefs.  But  thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
which  exhibit  a rednefs  on  being  fired,  are  eafily  fufed,  and 
unfit,  confequently,  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  fituations  which  are 
expofed  to  great  heat.  The  proportions  of  iime,  clay,  and 
QX}  d of  iron,  neceffary  to  conllitute  ;be  moil  fufible  com- 
pound. 
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lias  not,  as  we  have  yet  heard,  been  direftly  afeer- 
lained  by  experiment.  An  inquiry,  undertaken  with  this 
view,  would,  however,  be  of  great  importance  to  the  iron- 
inalter.  It  might  be  effeAed  in  two  ways  ; firft,  by  mixing 
different  proportions  of  the  materials  employed  ; and,  fe- 
condly,  by  a direft  analyfis  of  the  moll  fulible  part  of  the 
blaft-furnace  cinder,  and  that  with  which  the  beft  and  moft 
carbonated  iron  has  been  produced.  The  cinder  which 
fufes  at  the  lowed;  temperature  will  be  beft  known  by  its 
fracture  after  cooling.  It  may,  in  general,  be  deemed  good 
in  proportion  to  its  carthiviefs  when  folid,  and  particularly 
fiiould  the  outer  cruft  appear  glaffy  and  tranfparent.  A 
reafon  may  be  given  for  tliis  appearance,  by  reference  to 
fome  facts  announced  by  dr  James  Hall  and  Dr.  Hope,  in 
accounting  for  the  opacity  of  the  whin-ftone.  They  found 
that  when  common  flint-glafs,  which  is  more  fudble  than 
the  blaft-furnace  cinder,  was  allowed  to  cool  dowly,  the 
rnafs  became  opt^que,  and  put  on  a dony  appearance. 
They  hence  conc'uded,  that  the  whin-ftone  might  have  been 
tranipareiit,  and  have  pod'effed  a glaffy  fradture,  had  it  been 
cooled  rapidly.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  will  be 
obvious ; for  the  more  fudble  the  cinder,  the  Wiger  it  is  in 
cooling,  and  confequently  the  more  opaque.  What 
ffrengthens  this  idea,  too,  is,  that  the  exterior  of  a mafs  of 
cinder  is  more  tranfparent,  almoft  conftantly,  than  the  inte- 
rior ; and  the  centre  of  that  in  particular,  under  which  the 
1)611  iron  is  made,  having  a ftony  frafture,  with  a thin  vitre- 
ous fhell  furrounding  its  outdde.  In  beginning  to  work 
any  new  ore  of  iron,  the  drft  ftep  is  to  analyfe  it,  both  in  the 
dry  and  humid  way.  By  the  drft,  we  get  the^rr  centage  of 
iron  in  the  one ; and  by  the  fecond,  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  quality  and  proportions  of  its  earthy  matter.  The 
next  ftep  is  to  analyfe  the  coal  to  be  employed,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  afeertaining  the  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains,  and 
alfo  the  nature  and  proportions  of  its  earthy  reddua.  Thefe 
faffs  being  clearly  made  out,  there  will  be  nothing  ncceffary 
but  to  add  to  thefe  materials  a proper  mixture  of  fuch  fub- 
{lance  as  will  make  the  moft  fufible  cinder.  I-f  the  ore  be 
argillaceous,  or,  in  other  words,  if  clay  predominate,  lime  is 
to  be  the  materia!  employed.  Indeed,  ores  of  this  defeription 
are  fo  very  common,  that  lime  has  been  thought  the  only 
fubftance  to  be  ufed,  under  all  circuntftances,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a flux  ; and  fo  completely  ignorant  have  the  iron- 
makers  been  of  the  philofophy  of  the  procefs,  that  it  has 
even  been  attempted  to  be  added  when  the  ore  has  already 
abounded  with  calcareous  ingredients. 

Keeping  in  view  the  principles  we  have  juft  laid  down, 
the  management  of  the  calcareous  ore  will  be  equally  ealv 
with  the  mode  of  working  the  argillaceous  ; dnee,  in  fuch 
cafe,  we  have  only  to  employ  clay  for  the  flux  inftead  of 
lime.  But  the  beft  method  u'ould,  perhaps,  be,  if  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  argillaceous  and  a calcareous  ore  were 
fufficiently  tvell  known,  to  mix  the  tw'o  together  in  proper 
proportions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fubftance  employed,  whether  it  be 
limeftone  for  an  argillaceous  ore,  or  clay  for  a calcareous  ore, 
it  fliould  be  very  minutely  analyfed,  as  thofe  fnbftances  are 
fcarcely  ever  found  in  a ftate  of  purity.  The  lime  fhould,  if 
poUible,  be  the  fliell  limeftone.  At  all  events,  the  magnedan 
fi.ratum  (hould  be  avoided,  dnee  that  fubftance  tends  much 
to  leflen  the  fudbility  of  earthy  compounds.  Some  fnbftances, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  clay,  frequently  condft  of  a 
large  proportion  of  fome  other  earth. 

Another  thing  to  be  attended  to,  alfo,  is  the  ftate  of  oxy- 
dation  in  which  we  find  the  iron-ore. 

li  it  be  highly  oxydated,  more  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
»ill  be  required  for  its  reduction,  and  in  all  probability  a 


longer  time ; but,  beddes  this,  a greater  quantity  of  the 
oxyd  of  iron  will  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  which, 
although  it  may  contribute  to  the  fudbility  of  the  cind.-r, 
a large  portion  of  the  iron  will  be  loft.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  iron  is  in  a low  ftate  of  oxydation,  the  whole  of 
the  iron  may  be  apt  to  combine  with  the  carbon,  and  the 
earthy  matter  may  not  get  a fufiicient  quantity  of  the 
oxyd  to  fender  it,  in  a proper  degree,  fudble.  In  fuch 
cafe,  it  w'ould  be  neceffary  to  add  fome  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
might  more  eafily  vitrify  and  enter  into  the  compodtion  of 
the  cinder. 

The  coal  employ-ed  in  the  fmelting  of  iron,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  coked,  is  commonly  'aid  tn  heaps  in  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards  let  on  Are.  When  the  combuftion  hat 
gone  on  to  a certain  degree,  the  Are  is  checked  by  covering 
it  with  dull  and  preventing  all  poffible  accefs  of  air  Tor 
farther  particulars,  fee  Coke. 

It  is  effential  that  the  coke  fliould  be  harder  than  it  can 
generally  he  made  in  the  open  air  without  conliderable 
wafte  ; and  we  recommend,  therefore,  the  method  cmjiioycd 
in  making  the  cokes  for  melting  fteel.  The  coal,  which  is 
very  fott,  is  piled  up  in  ovens  of  the  diape  of  an  creel 
fruilum  of  a cone.  The  air  is  let  in  at  an  aperture  near 
to  the  bottom,  which  is  contradled  in  dze  as  the  combuftion 
becomes  rapid,  and  ultimately  clofed.  I’lie  whole  rna^s 
will  at  this  time  have  acquired  luch  a degree  of  heat,  as 
not  only  to  drive  off  all  the  volatile  matter,  but  to  render 
fhe  coke  extremely  hard.  There  is  a ccniiderable  faving 
in  this  mode  of  coking,  and  the  coke  is  not  only  more  cem- 
padl,  but  better  adapted  for  the  generality  of  ores  of  iron. 

In  fmelting  the  argillaceous  ore,  the  proportions  of  ti  e 
roalled  ore,  and  the  limeftone,  are  governed  entirely  by  the 
coke  employ'ed.  The  latter  is  always  a Axed  quantity, 
and  tlie  ore  and  limeftone  are  varied  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  iron  to  be  made  and  the  working  order  of  the  tiu  - 
nacc.  In  proportion  as  more  or  Ids  oi  lime  and  ore  are 
added  to  the  llandard  quantity  of  coke,  the  furnace  is  laid 
to  carry  a greater  or  Ids  burthen. 

It  would  be  ufeiefs  to  give  any  precjfe  proportions  of  the 
ore  and  limeftone  to  a given  quantity  ol  the  fuel,  dnee  the) 
are  found  to  vary  w ith  the  nature  of  the  coal  in  ule ; 
and,  what  is  not  a little  remarkable,  the  proportions  will 
frcquentlv  vary  in  two  furnaces  working  wiih  the  iaii.c 
coal,  and  even  in  the  dime  furnace  at  different  times. 

The  burthen  of  the  furnace  will  aho  vary  with  tl  e 
quality  of  iron  to  be  made,  that  is,  as  it  is  required  to  co>  - 
tain  more  or  lefs  earbou.  In  making  the  dark-grey  iron 
called  N I,  and  which  contains  the  greacdl  proportion  of 
carbon,  the  burthen  muil  be  Ids  than  that  required  to  make 
the  Icfs  carburetted  iron,  commonly  called  white  iron,  or 
forge-pig. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  ma- 
terials, we  ftiall  prefent  in  detail,  the  quantities  ufed  at  a 
blaft-furnace,  making  in  general  good  melting  iron,  which 
is  of  an  intermediate  qua'ity  between  N i and  the  forge-pig. 
The  ore  is  argillaceous,  containing  about  27  per  cent,  i f 
iron  ; the  coal  rather  foft,  but  having  a good  proportion 
of  carhonaceou.s  matter  ; and  tb.e  limeftone  good,  being  of 
the  (he  ly  kind  before  fpoken  of.  The  furnace  is  about  4 j 
feet  high,  and  12/,  feet  diameter  in  the  widell  part.  It 
works  with  a bright  tuyere,  and  receives  from  the  blall 
about  2500  cuh:c  feet  of  air  111  a minute,  through  a cir- 
cular aperture  of  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

The  average  charges  of  coke  per  /kift,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  in  the  fpace  of  i 2 hours,  are  50  (each  2^  cii't.),  or  nearly 
feven  tons.  The  calcined  ore  for  good  melting  iron  is  aboi  t 
the  fa.me  quantity  , and  for  forge-pig,  or  the  lead  carburetted 

variety, 
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variety,  fix  of  coke  to  feven  of  ore.  The  limeilone  un- 
biirnt,  under  the  fame  circumitances,  is  to  coke  as  four  to 
eleven  ; and,  for  melting  metal,  retains  a fimilar  ratio.  With 
the  above  charge  per  day,  that  is,  for  1 2 hours,  this  fur- 
nace makes  on  the  average  about  40  tons  of  melting  iron 
per  week. 

Some  furnaces  carry  fo  little  burthen  as  not  to  yield 
more  than  14  or  14  tons  weekly;  whilft  others,  particularly 
in  South  Wales,  produce,  with  the  fam.e  fixed  furnace,  as 
much  as  60  and  even  70  tons  in  an  eq'ial  time.  The  burthen 
of  thefe  fi»’naces  is  very  great,  the  ore  to  the  coke  being  in 
fome  cafes  as  13  to  7 ; and  the  quality  of  the  iron  is 
uniformly  inferior.  Since  the  cavity  in  the  furnace  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  full  of  the  above  materials,  it  may  eafily  be 
conceived  that  the  whole  muft  be  in  many  intermediate 
ftages,  from  the  fully  melted  iron  to  the  unchanged  ore. 
At  the  point  where  the  greateft  heat  is  produced,  which 
will  be  a little  above  the  level  of  the  blaft,  every  thing 
capable  of  fufion  w'ill  be  alfuming  the  liquid  form.  We 
cannot,  however,  for  a moment  fuppofe,  that  the  iron  at 
this  point  is  in  a ftate  of  uxyd,  fince  it  would  of  ncceffity 
be  all  vitrified,  and  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  cinder. 
If  the  iron,  even  in  its  carburetted  form,  were  to  remain 
long  at  fo  great  a temperature,  and  wnthin  the  influence  of 
fo  much  oxygen,  it  would  firft  lofe  all  its  carbon,  and  ulti- 
mately pafs  into  the  (late  of  vitreous  oxyd.  As,  however, 
the  oxygen  of  the  blafl.  rifes  in  the  furnace,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke,  and  is  very  foon  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  point  in  the  furnace, 
therefore,  where  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  has  entered  into 
combination  with  carbon,  may  be  denominated  the  com- 
mencement of  cementation,  or  the  point  where  the  oxyd 
of  iron  is  firft  deprived  of  oxygea,  and  ultimately  faturated 
or  cemented,  as  it  is  termed,  with  carbon.  From  tliis  point 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace  the  procefs  of  cementation  is 
going  on  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  proportionate 
to  the  temperature.  It  is  found  by'  experiment,  that  if  a 
piece  of  iron-ore,  particularly  any  of  the  cxyds  that  con- 
tain but  little  earthy  matter,  be  expofed  in  a clofe  veffel 
in  contadl  with  carbon,  it  will  firft  lofe  the  whole  of  its 
oxygen,  and  afterwards  become  fo  faturated  with  carbon, 
as  to  be  capable  of  fuling  into  the  beft  pig-iron.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  deoxydation  and  carbonization  of  the  iron,  may  take 
place  at  a temperature  below  fufion,  and  without  the  mafs 
of  ore  changing  its  form.  The  ore  expofed  to  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  the  cementing  part  of  the  furnace, 
nuift  as  completely  undergo  a fimilar  change  as  if  it  were 
in  the  clofeft  veffel  ; for  the  oxy'gen  is  excluded  by  the 
refence  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  carbonized, 
ut  yet  folid,  iron,  in  the  form  of  the  ore,  falls  below  the 
cementing  point,  or  perhaps  ftiort  of  that,  it  begins  t®  fufe. 
The  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  being  in  contaft  with  lime, 
begins  alfo  to  affumc  the  liquid  form  ; and  whilft  the  melted 
metal  is  expofed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  blaft,  a fmall  por- 
tion of  oxyd  of  iron  is  produced,  which  will  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  the  cinder,  and  thus  tend  to  increafe  its 
fufibility.  The  liquid  iron  now  drops  into  the  chamber 
of  the  furnace  called  the  hearth ; and  the  liquid  cinder, 
being  of  lefs  fpccific  gravity,  floats  upon  its  furface,  com- 
pletely defending  it  from  the  oxygen  of  the  blaft.  Flence 
■w'e  fee  that  the  column  of  the  blaft-furnace  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions  ; the  upper  portion,  or  cementing  part ; 
the  middle,  or  melting  part ; and  the  chamber,  or  hearth, 
where  the  metal  Js  preferred  till  it  is  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  be  run  out  into  pigs.  The  cementinr  portion  is  by  far 
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the  moft  extenfive,  and  will  vary  in  its  extent  with  the 
ftrength  of  the  blaft. 

Since  the  combuftion  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  confuired  in  a given  time,  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the 
air  blown  into  it  to  a certain  extent.  If  the  blaft  fliould 
have  too  great  a velocity,  the  oxygen  would  pafs  through 
a greater  fpace  in  the  furnace  than  is  definable  before  it 
was  difpofed  of,  and  the  cementing  portion  w'ould  be  leffened 
in  confequence.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  velocity  were  too 
little,  the  heat  would  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
tuyere,  and  the  cementing,  as  well  as  the  melting  proceffes, 
would  be  retarded  for  want  of  heat. 

When  the  blaft  is  fufficient  to  generate  the  neceffary  heat 
for  melting  the  cinder  and  the  metal  perfeflly,  the  extent 
of  the  cementing  portion  will  depend  upon  the  height  of 
the  furnace.  I'his  gives  us  one  very  fatisfaclory  reafon, 
why  a furnace  is  required  to  be  higher  for  the  life  of  coke, 
than  when  it  is  heated  with  charcoal  ; fince  the  carbon  of 
the  latter  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  iron  with  much 
more  facility  than  that  of  the  former. 

According  to  experiment,  it  appears  that  the  facility  with 
which  carbon  enters  into  combination  with  iron,  in  a clofe 
veffel,  is  inverfely  as  its  aggregation  or  cohefion.  Hence 
it  is  found,  that  the  carbon  obtained  from  animal  fubftances, 
which  is  foft  and  porous,  is  beft  calculated  to  convert  iron 
into  a carburet. 

It  will  appear  from  the  laft  obfervation,  and  from  what 
has  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  coke,  that  the  carbon  em- 
ployed for  cementation  ihould  be  mechanically  different 
from  tliat  required  to  generate  the  great  and  permanent 
heat  neceffary  to  the  fufion  of  the  materials.  The  one 
in  the  cementing  portion  ftiould,  therefore,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, be  furrounded  with  coke  of  the  fofteft  kind,  while 
the  materials  within  the  influence  of  the  blaft,  and  occupying 
the  melting  portion,  fliould  be  fupplied  with  fuch  as  is 
harder. 

In  making  the  moft  highly  carbonized  iron,  or  what  is 
called  I,  it  fometimes  happens  that  a portion  of  the 
iron  unites  with  a great  excels  of  carbon,  forming  a fub- 
ftance,  which,  when  cold,  appears  in  bright  ftiining  fcales. 
It  is  found  to  poffefs  moft  ot  the  properties  of  plumbago, 
differing  from  that  fubftance  only  in  containing  lefs  car- 
bon. This  carburet  is  no  doubt  in  the  liquid  form  in  the 
furnace,  and,  being  of  much  lefs  fpccific  gravity  than  the 
iron,  floats  upon  its  furface.  It  is  fo  much  more  infufible 
than  the  metal,  that  before  the  iron  enters  the  moulds  of  the 
pig-bed  it  is  feen  fwimming  at  the  top  in  the  fcaly  form 
before  m.entiontd. 

This  fubftance  is  called  by  the  workmen  i'^3  ; and  when- 
ever it  appears,  is  a certain  fign  that  the  furnace  is  working 
on  the  beft  fort  of  iron.  So  furely,  indeed,  is  it  the  cafe, 
that  I,  or  the  moft  higldy  carburetted  metal,  has  re- 
ceived the  epithet  of  ktjley,  becaufe  hfi  is  the  common 
attendant  on  its  produftion. 

The  moft  remarkable  and  anomalous  circumftance  pre- 
fented  in  the  fmelting  of  iron,  is  the  difference  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  iron  made  in  w'inter  and  in  fummer,  whea 
all  other  things  are  equal.  It  is  a fa£l  well  afeertained,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  fame  quantity  and  quality  of  iron  in 
fummer  as  in  winter,  the  furnace  will  not  carry  fo  great  a 
burthen,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of  generating  heat 
requires  to  be  increafed. 

Various  opinions  have  been  given  to  explain  this  curious 
fafl.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
was  lefs.  in  the  atmofphere  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  Others^ 
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that  the  excefs  of  moifture  contained’  in  tlie  air  in  fummer 
above  that  in  the  winter,  might  explain  the  phenomenon. 
Whatever  may  be  the  canfe  of  this  difference  in  lire  blaft- 
furnace,  the  fame  may  equally  be  referred  to  common  fires, 
•which,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  are  much  hotter  in 
winter  than  in  fummer.  If  the  Lavoifierian  docdrine  of 
combuftion  were  true,  we  fhould  not  expefl  that  the  power 
of  air  to  generate  heat  would  vary  with  the  temperature, 
fince  the  fame  caloric  which  had  contributed  to  dilate  the 
oxygen  in  fummer,  would  be  given  up  when  the  oxygen 
combined  with  the  carbon.  Unfortunately  for  that  doc- 
trine, however,  we  find  that  tlie  quantity  of  heat  generated 
during  the  combination  of  oxygen,  is  directly  as  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  whatever  may  be  its  Hate,  whether  folid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform. 

It  appears  from  general  obfervation,  that  the  difference  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  made  in  winter  and 
fummer  may  be,  in  a great  meafure,  referred  to  changes 
arifing  from  variation  of  temperature.  The  average  refult 
of  this  atmofpheric  influence  is  different  with  different  blaft- 
fiirnaces,  and,  indeed,  with  the  materials  employed  ; but  in 
general  the  quantity  varies  in  winter  and  fummer  from  ^th  to 
,yth,  befides  the  alteration  of  quality,  which  in  fome  furnaces 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  change  in  the  burthen. 

' If  the  whole  of  this  difference  depend  upon  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  bl'aft  fent  into  the  furnace,  we  muff  expeft  to 
find.it  either  in  the  increafed  rarity  of  the  air,  or  in  the  pre- 
fence of  moifture,  which  exifts  more  abundantly  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ; or,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
attributable  to  both  thefe  circumftances. 

Soon  after  the  conftituent  parts  of  water  were  difeovered, 
fome  iron-maflers  attempted  to  produce  combuftion  by  blow- 
ing  fleam  into  the  furnace.  But,  notwithflanding  the  great 
proportion  of  oxygen  exifling  in  aqueous  vapour,  their  ex- 
pedlations  were  far  from  being  realized,  and  the  febeme  was 
given  up  by  them  under  a firm  convidllon  that  it  never  could 
fucceed. 

This  experiment,  however,  ferved  to  fliew  that  ns  more 
naifehief  might  be  expecled  from  the  vapour  of  water  in  the 
atmofpbere,  than  its  merely  excluding  a portion  of  oxygen.. 
Conceiving  it,  therefore,  to  have  no  other  influence  in  the 
furnace,  we  will  fubmit  fome  calculations  to  the  reader,  m 
order  to  fliew  the  abfolutc  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  fent  into  the  furnace  in  winter  and  in  fummer,  and 
to  afeertain  what  fliare  of  the  defeft  may  be  attributed  to 
this  circumllance,  or  whether  the  whole  niay  not  fifely  be 
referred  to  it. 

We  have  much  to  regret  that  we  are  not  in  poffefflon  of 
more  experiments  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  fent  into 
the  furnace  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  mere  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphereis  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
fince  the  air  gives  out  much  heat  by  compreffion  in  thebiow- 
ing  cylinder.  In  a former  part  of  this  work  (fee  Blast- 
furnace),  a table  of  fome  obfervations  was  given,  on 
which,  as  far  as  they  go,  reliance  may  confidently  be  placed. 
In  this  table  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  flated  when  it 
entered  the  blo  ving  cylinder,  and  after  it  had  been  com- 
preffed  into  a vault,  from  which  it  paffed  into  the  furnace. 
If  we  take  the  temperature  on  its  entrance  into  the  furnace 
’in  winter  at  and  in  fum.mer  at  loo"’,  the  difference  will 
be  50  , and  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be 
invi*i-fely  as  the  increafed  volume  of  the  air.  It  is  found 
that  elaflic  fluids  are  augmented  in  bulk  by  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  .00208  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  the  quantity 
of  oxygea  at  ^0°  will  be  to  that  at  ioq°  as  i -p  (_ioo  — 


50)  X .00208  : I ; and  the  oxygen,  confequently,  \xt 
lummer  will  be  .104,  or  little  more  than  .j?,th  lefs  than  in 
winter. 

The  defeft  arifing  from  the  relative  quantities  of  moif- 
ture contained  in  the  air  in  winter  and  fummer  will  be  very 
trifling,  except  where  the  water-regulator  is  employed, 
inilead  of  the  air  vault  or  common  regulator.  (See  Blast- 
furuace.')  When  tlie  air  docs  not  come  in  contaft  witk 
any  thing  moiil  after  entering  the  blowing  cylinder,  in  order 
to  learn  the  quantity  of  water  prefent,  sve  have  only  to. 
afeertain  the  relative  proportions  of  vapour  exifling  at  the 
refpective  temperatures-  of  the  atmofpliere  in  winter  and 
fummer.  It  appears  from  a theorem,  which  we  have  founded 
upon  Mr.  Dalton’s  ingenious  experiments  upon  evaporation 
and  the  force  of  vapours,  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
air  at  32^,  at  which  temperature  we  fuppofe  it  to  enter  the 
furnace  in  winter,  is  equal  to  2.04  grains  in  each  cubic 
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foot.  This,  in  weight,  is  i bulk,  vapour  being 


to  air  at  32'’  as  274  to  361,  equal  to  of  the  wholc^ 


or  .0075*.  The  fummer  air,  which  we  take  at  55^,  con- 
tains 5.32  grains  in  a cubic  foot;  a quantity  amounting  in 
r ^ 2 2 C*  ^ 2 

weight  to  — , and  in  bulk  to  ^ , or  .oig  of  the 

whole.  The  difference  .ciij  is  the  deficiency  of  common 
air  in  fummer,  arifing  from  the  prefence  of  aqueous  vapour  ; 
and  makes  the  total  variation  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be- 


tween fummer  and  winter  equal  to  .1155 


^3 

200 


, or  ^tlr 


nearly. 

We  here  confider  water  as  producing  injury  merely  by 
difplacing  a certain  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  not  being 
prejudicial  in  itfelf,  as  is  fuppofed  by  the  generality  of  iron- 
mailers.  The  reafon  given  for  its  bad  effecls  does  not  ap- 
pear intitled  to  much  weight.  The  opinion  commonly 
entertained  is,  that  the  carburetted  hydrogen  fet  at  liberty', 
carries  off  a greater  quantity  of  heat  than  the  nitrogen  of 
atmofpheric  air.  An  effedl  which,  if  even  true,  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  appearances.  When  the  air  is  received 
into  a water- regulator,  as  ib  the  cafe  in  many  blaft-furnace 
works,  a much  larger  quantity  of  moillure  may  be  expedled 
to  enter  the  furnace,  than  with  the  ordinary  apparatus.  In 
the  above  calculation,  if  the  air  had  been  received  over  wa- 
ter, we  fliouid  find  that  its  temperature  in  the  receiving 
vefl'el  in  winter  and  fummer  would  be  30 ' and  100  . The 
vapour  in  the  former  amounts  to  4.67  grains  in  a cubic  foot  r 
in  the  latter,  to  18-93  grains  in  the  fame  quantity. 

Hence,  air  at  100°  will  contain  lefs  oxygen  than  that  at 
30',  by  .033  of  the  whole  ; which  is  a little  more  than 
-j'^th.  This  added  to  the  lofs  by  increafed  temperature 
alone,  will  be  .159,  or  nearly  j,th. 

We  may  from  this  conclude,  that  the  extra-quantity  of 
moiiture  admitted  by'  ufing  the  water-regulator,  will  at  any 
rate  increafe  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxy'gen  from 
^tli  to  ^th,  or  thereabouts  ; which,  in  all  probability,  will 
more  than  counter-balance  the  good  effedls  arifing  from  its 
uniform  preffure.  There  does  not  appear  to  be,  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  our  knowledge,  any'  means  of  cffedlually 
remedying  this  evil.  Some  good  might  accrue  from  ad- 
mitting the  exterior  air  as  cold  as  pofiible,  and  not  allowing 
it  to  come  in  contadl  with  water  after  entering  the  blowing- 
cylinder.  Tliis  may  be  done  to  a certain  degree,  by'  caufing 
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t1ie  air  to  afcend  from  a deep  pit,  by  a pipe  communicating 
v/ith  the  blowing  cylinder.  ^I’his  contrivance,  however, 
Ihould  be  alaid  afide  whenever  the  air  of  the  atmofphere 
becomes  colder  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  defe£t  ariiing  from  increafe  of  volume  of 
the  air  in  the  fummer  months,  the  heat  caufed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  blowing  pifton  will  be  found  to  contribute  much 
to  the  evil.  The  air  by  this  means  gets  an  additional  elaf- 
ticity,  and  if  the  fame  quantity  of  air  be  thrown  into  the 
furnace  it  mull  be  effedled  by  decreafing  the  prelTure  of  the 
blaft,  or  by  increafing  the  aperture  of  nofe-p}pe.  If  the 
comprelTion  of  the  air  could  be  effefled  by  any  means  which 
would  avoid  the  friflion  of  machinery,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  a defideratnm  in  the  procefs  of  blowing.  It  will  appear 
from  thefe  facis,  that  in  fummer,  when  the  quantity  of  air 
is  deficient  from  increafe  of  volume,  and  from  the  prefence 
of  water,  that  a larger  quantity  of  air  fliould  be  made  to 
enter  the  furnace,  partly  by  inpreafing  the  velocity,  and 
partly  by  ufing  a nofe-ptpe  of  greater  diameter.  If  the 
deficiency  were  made  up  by  the  increafe  of  preffure  only, 
the  velocity  would  be  too  great  for  producing  a maximum 
of  combuftion,  where  it  is  immediately  wanted,  independent 
of  the  mechanical  evil  it  would  be  liable  to  produce.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aperture  of  the  nofe-pipe  were  iu- 
creafed  in  fummer,  to  make  the  quantity  equal  to  that  of 
winter,  the  air  would  enter  in  a Hate  of  greater  rarity,  and 
the  combuilion  would,  from  this  caufe,  be  of  lefs  intenfity. 
This  circumllance  alone,  perhaps,  is  fufficieiit  to  prevent 
a complete  remedy  of  the  evil,  and  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  difl’erence  between  the  fraftions  refulting  from  calcula- 
tion and  experiment. 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  this  department  of 
iron-rnanufadlure  with  fome  general  obfervations  upon  the 
aiature  and  properties  of  pig-h‘on,  as  it  is  applied  to  different 
purpofes. 

When  the  iron  has  combined  with  its  full  dole  of  carbon, 
conttituting  what  is  called  in  the  trade,  grey,  or  fmooth- 
faced  iron,  and  alfo  N'  i,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  making 
the  lighter  and  finer  fort  of  callings,  fuch  as  grates  and 
other  ornamental  work.  It  is  from  iron  of  this  quality  that 
the  cafl-iron  cutlery  is  manufadlured,  fince  no  other  would 
run  fufficiently  fluid  for  articles  fo  fmall  as  the  prongs  of 
■forks,  and  the  bows  or  rings  of  feiffors.  This  iron,  how- 
•ever,  is  not  the  bed  for  larger  callings  where  llrength  and 
liardnefs  are  defirable  ; as  in  large  wheels,  for  example, 
•beams,  pillars,  railways,  &c.  The  metal  employed  for 
thefe  pui'pofes  contains  a leffcr  proportion  of  carbon  than 
the  former,  and  is  generally  called  melting-iron,  or  N’  2. 

That  fpecies  of  pig-iron,  hov/ever,  which  is  combined  with 
the  fmallell  dofe  of  any,  is  almoll  exclufively  employed  for 
making  malleable  iron,  and  is  called,  for  that  reafon,yor^c- 
pig.  We  have  given,  in  the  next  fedlion,  an  account  of  the 
proportion  of  carbon  prefent  in  the  different  varieties  ; and 
it  will  appear  from  thence,  that  of  all  the  combinations  of 
■iron  and  carbon,  Heel  contains  the  lead,  and  grey,  or  N i, 
pig-iron,  the  moH  of  any  of  the  compounds  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with. 

As  a proof  that  pig-iron  only  requires  to  lofe  its  carbon 
•to  become  malleable,  we  have  at  prefent  in  this  country 
manufaefiures  upon  a large  fcale,  for  converting  call  metal 
.goods,  fuch  as  nails,  cutlery,  &c.  into  iron  perfeftly  mal- 
leable, without  even  changing  the  figure  given  to  them  by 
calling.  Nai's  produced  in  this  way  are  fo  malleable,  even 
-when  cold,  as  to  bear  the  hammer,  and  are  capable  of  being 
bent  to  a right  angle  in  a vice. 

But  a dill  dronger  proof  that  this  metal  affumed  the 
•form  of  iron  is  from  the  great  heat  it  will  bear.  The 


prongs  of  a common  forli  made  by  this  procefs  can  bt 
welded  together  with  the  greateH  facility.  Pig-iron,  until 
lately,  has  been  confidered  a much  more  complex  body  than 
experience  has  warranted.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  filex,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Davy,  filicum, 
to  which  it  owes  fome  of  its  crude  qualities.  But  the  pro- 
cefs juH  mentioned  is  fufficient  to  refute  the  affection.  Iron 
maders,  even  at  this  day,  however,  will  talk  about  oxygen- 
ated pig-iron,  meaning  that  which  is  lead  carbonated  ; but 
it  mud  be  clear  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
qualities  of  thofe  bodies,  that  the  prtience  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  in  a liquid  mafs  is  perfcftly  impoffible,  as  they  are 
incapable  of  exiding  together  uncompounded  at  any  iuch 
elevated  temperature.  Plence  we  muH  regard  pig-metal 
as  a compound  of  iron  and  carbon  only.  Manganele  may 
perhaps  fometimes  be  prefent  in  it,  -when  particular  ores 
are  employed  for  fmelting,  but  its  union  mud  be  confidered 
as  accidental. 

To  make  pure  iron,  therefore,  we  have,  from  thefe  con- 
clufions,  only  to  extricate  the  carbon.  This  may  be  done, 
in  fmall  maffes,  by  Hratifying  the  articles  in  a clofe  veffel 
with  fome  fubdance  containing  oxygen.  The  poorer  iron 
ores,  which  are  free  from  fulphur,  are  ufed  in  powder  for 
this  purpofe  ; and  after  the  materials  have  been  expofed 
to  a heat  juH  ftiort  of  the  fufion  of  the  metal,  the  air  being 
completely  excluded,  the  carbon  will  become  diffipated, 
and  the  iron  left  in  a Hate  of  purity.  See  Casting  and 
Foundeuy. 

§ 4.  Convcrfion  of  Pig-iron  into  malleable  Iron.,  and  Steel. 

I.  Bar,  or  wrought  Iron. — Iron,  as  obtained  by  the  re- 
duftion  of  its  ores  in  the  blad-furnace,  contains,  as  we  have 
before  Hated,  a certain  proportion  of  carbon,  which  renders 
the  metal  unfit  for  the  various  purpofes  of  forging,  but 
conditutes  its  principal  value  as  applicable  to  the  ufe  of 
the  founder.  To  deprive  it  of  this  ingredient  certain  pro- 
ceffes  are  gone  through,  the  objedt  of  which  is,  by  the  con- 
current adlion  of  heat  and  air,  to  diffipate  the  carbon  under- 
the  form  of  an  eladic  compound.  The  kind  of  iron  chofen 
■for  the  converfion  is  that  denominated  by  manufacturers 
forge-pig.  It  is  the  lowed  quality  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
art ; and,  in  confequence  of  its  being  combined  with  a fmallcr 
dofe  of  carbon  than  any  other,  which  thus  caufes  it  to  bear 
a lefs  price  in  the  market,  is  doubly  preferable  for  the  end 
required. 

The  price  of  pig-iron  is  almod  exclufively  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  carbon  which  is  in  combination  with  it,. 
The  varieties  ufirally  didinguifhed  are  N i,  otherwife 
called  grey,  fmooth-faced,  or  kijhy,  metal ; N'‘  2 and  4, 
and  forge-pig.  The  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  pre- 
fent in  thefe  varieties  is  differently  Hated  by  different  ex- 
perimentalids.  Clouet  makes  the  highell  proportion  to 
amount  to  ■^th  ; but  from  the  refults  obtained  by  Mr.  Mulhet 
in  combining  iron  direBly  with  the  dofes  of  charcoal  requifite 
to  produce  its  various  fub-carburets,  -j-\th  appeared  to  be  the 
ina.vhnum.  Of  this,  the  following  table,  pub. idled  by  him 
in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  will  afford 
the  neceffary  proof. 

Soft  cad- Heel  - - - - . 

Common  ditto  -j-T^ 

Same,  but  harder  ' - ~ fs 

Ditto,  too  hard  for  drawing 
White  cad-iron  (fame  as  before caUedybryr pig) 

Mottled  cad-iron  (N^  2.)  - - - - 

Black  cad-iron  (N  i.)  - - - - T 

The  fird  dep  in  the  procefs  of  decarbonization,  according  to 
the  mor^e  common  mode  of  operating,  is  to  expofe  the  iron  in  a 
.3  K 2 furnacp} 
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furnace,  called  hy  feme  a rejinery,  Lut  by  others,  to  dillinguifh 
it  from  one  hereafter  to  be  delcribed,  a run-out  furnace.  It 
conlids  of  a veflel  open  at  the  top,  imbedded  in  ftone  or 
brick  work,  about  two  feet  three  inches  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  ten  inches  deep.  This  is  generally,  in  part,  con- 
ftrudlcd  of  call  iron  ; and,  when  fo  made,  has  an  outer  cafe 
about  two  or  three  inches  dillant  from  the  inner  one,  which 
is  conftantly  fupplied  with  a ftream  of  cold  water  to  pre- 
vent the  apparatus  from  melting.  The  iron  to  be  decar- 
bonized is  placed  in  this  receptacle,  and  kept  in  a continual 
ftate  of  fufion  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the  aid  of  a 
coke  fire,  which  is  heaped  to  a confidcrable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  veflel,  and  extended  proportionally  on  the 
hearth  that  furrounds  it.  The  fize  of  the  hearth  is  moltly' 
about  three  yards  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  wide, 
and  is  completely  covered  by  the  funnel  of  the  overhanging 
chimney.  Bellows  of  confiderable  fize  are  employed  to  carry 
on  the  procefs  ; and  the  current  of  air  which  iflues  from 
them  is  directed  immediately  on  the  furface  of  the  iron  by 
one  or  more  tuyeres.  Thefe  tuyeres  are  double,  like  the 
cafe,  and  continually  cooled  by  the  application  of  the 
fame  means.  When  the  decarbonization  is  completed,  the 
metal  is  let  out  at  an  opening  in  the  fide,  wdiich  has  been 
kept  .clofe  during  the  operation  by  a flopping  of  fand.  It 
flow’s  into  a groove  about  i8  inches  wide,  and  fix  or  feven 
feet  long,  conflrudled  of  ftone  in  the  floor  that  furrounds 
the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  fo  placed  as  to 
be  nearly  on  a level  with  the  floor  ; the  only  elevation  given 
to  it  being  what  is  merely  fufiicient  to  let  the  iron  run 
out  with  facility.  A confiderable  quantity  of  vitreous  oxyd 
is  formed  during  the  procefs  ; and  the  lofs  in  the  weiglit 
of  metal,  which  is  ftated  to  amount  to  from  ^th  to  4th,  is 
principally  referable  to  this  circiimftance.'  The  total  quantity 
of  carbon  w'hich  the  iron  contains  origina'ly  is  not  efti- 
mated  at  more  than  th  ; and  yet  the  approacli  of  it  to 

the  pure  ftate,  or,  in  technical  language,  to  the  ftate  of 
bar  or  wrought  iron,  after  this  operation,  is  very  inconfi- 
derable. 

The  cake  of  metal  procured  by  thefe  means  is  broken 
into  lumps  of  a convenient  fize,  and  fubjedbed,  in  a furnace 
of  another  defeription,  to  a procefs  know'u  in  the  art  by 
the  name  of  puddling.  The  furnace,  which  isalfo  diftiuguiflied 
by  the  fame  term,  is  a variety  of  llic  reverberatory  ; and  at 
the  immediate  point  where  the  flame  llrikcs  upon  the 
hearth,  a fliallow  concavity  is  w’orked  out,  in  which  the 
melted  iron  isexpofed.  Oppofite  to  it  i;  a door,  and  through 
this  the  metal  is  kcjrt  in  continual  agitation,  by  means  of  a 
fort  of  rake,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  exhibiting  frefl)  furfaces 
perpetually  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  Water  is  likewife 
occafionally  thrown  in,  whiclt  in  fome  degree  contributes 
to  the  decarbonization.  With  the  lofs  of  carbon,  the  iron 
alfo  lofes  its  lufibility,  and  about  the  middle  ftage  of  the 
operation  appear.s  in  the  form  of  fmall  detached  lumps, 
which  fcarcely  feem  to  exert  any  affinity  for  each  other. 
At  length,  however,  by  much  ftirring,  and  frequently  prefling 
them  together,  they  cohere  into  a pulpy  mafs  ; and  being 
gathered  into  pieces  of  a convenient  fize,  are  carried  under 
rollers,  where,  after  pafling  through  four  pairs,  in  fucceflion, 
of  a gradually  diminifliing  guage,  they  are  produced  into 
plates  feven  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  or  more 
in  length.  Confidcrable  quantities  of  matter  are  fqueezed 
out  in  the  rolling,  which  principally  confift  of  a vitreous 
kind  of  oxyd.  This  is,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  referred 
to  the  adlion  carried -on  in  the  furnace  ; but  fome  portion  of 
it  is,  in  ail  probability,  created  by  the  combuftion  of  fmall 
pieces  of  fluid  metal,  which,  engaged  amongft  the  particles 
«f  the  puddled  mafs,  are  hurled  through  the  air  in  a Hate 


of  vivid  inflammation,  by  the  compreflive  violence  of  the 
rollers.  The  total  lofs  thus  fuilaiiied  is  eftimated  at  from 
■4th  to  -yth.  The  plates  obtained  by  this  treatment  have  a 
> ery  incompadl  appearance  ; and  if  attempted  to  be  worked 
in  the  ftate  they  are  then  prefented  under,  would  crumble 
almoll  wholly  into  fmall  granulated  lumps.  To  impart  to 
them  the  neceffary  clofenefs  and  folidity,  they  are  again 
heated  in  another  kind  of  furnace,  and  beaten  forcibly  with 
a heavy  hammer,  which  is  raifed  by  machinery. 

Previoufly  to  being  thus  treated,  they  are  broken  up  into 
cakes  of  fmall  fize,  and  placed  upon  circular  flabs  of  ftone 
from  8 to  I 2 inches  in  diameter.  The  fize  of  the  cakes  is 
in  a groat  meafure  determined  by  a particular  eflecl  of  the 
laft  pair  of  rollers  that  they  are  pafled  through  : ribs,  of  a 
diamond  fliape,  girding  either  one  or  both  of  them,  on  the 
whole  extent  of  their  furface,  which  leave  a deep  indenta- 
tion on  the  pl.ates,  fo  as  to  render  them  eafily  frangible  in 
that  diredlion.  The  height  to  which  thefe  cakes  are  piled 
on  the  circular  flab  juft  fpoken  of,  is  generally  about  12 
inches  ; and  when  fo  prepared,  they  are  placed  on  the  hearth 
of  a reverberatory  furnace,  which  differs  but  little  in  form 
from  that  employed  for  puddling,  except  in  being  flat  at  the 
bottom  inftead  of  concave.  The  furnace  is  denominated  a 
hailing  furnace  ; and  the  piles  of  metal,  pies  or  halls.  They 
are  continued  in  this  fituation  until  they  have  arrived  at  a 
welding  heat,  and  are  then  removed  by  large  tongs  under 
the  ftroke  of  the  hammer.  Near  to  the  place  a fmith’s 
forge  is  kept  in  blaft,  where  long  bars  of  iron  are  alfo  urged 
to  the  welding  point ; ’-..d,  after  the  firft  ftroke  or  two  of 
the  hammer,  united  to  the  hailed  m.afles,  to  afford  greater 
convenience  in  turning  them.  The  maffes  are  beaten  out 
into  ingots  of  about  three  feet  in  length  ; and  the  bar  laft: 
mentio’.ied  being  fepara'.cd,  they  are  divided  deeply  by 
an  inllrument  termed  a fd,  to  facilitate  their  being  after- 
wards broken  ; and  the  procefs  is  then  completed.  They 
are  in  this  ftate  called  hlooms,  and  have  yet  to  under- 
go another  operation,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  made 
into  bars  or  plates.  Much  lofs  is  fuftained  by  the  laft 
treatment,  and  principally  from  the  fame  formation  of  oxyd 
as  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  cafe.  The  quantity  thus 
loft,  added  to  the  wafte  occafioned  in  the  bloomery,  which 
comes  next  to  be  deferibed,  is  ufually  confidered  as  equal 
to  -jth  of  the  metal  obtained  by  puddling  ; which  will  make 
the  total  deficiency,  by  a'l  the  operations,  as  nearly  equi- 
valent to  ■*!>.  The  ingots  or  hlooms,  which  are  received 
from  the  hammer,  after  being  broken,  over  a fmall  wedge- 
fhaped  block  of  iron  called  a tup,  are  placed  in  a fpecies 
of  reverberatory,  very  fimilar  to  the  hailing  furnace,  and 
denominated  a hlooming  furnace,  or  hlooniery.  They  are- 
here  heated  to  welding,  asid  then  fubmitted  to  the  requifite 
preffure  under  rollers,  which  are  cither  plain  or  grooved, 
according  as  the  iro:i  is  wiflied  to  be  obtained  in  plates  or  in 
bars.  This  completes  the  whole  of  the  proceffes  neceffary 
for  making  the  beft  malleable  iron  ; and  it  refults  from  the 
obfervations  which  have  been  premifed,  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure one  ton  of  it,  five-and-thirty  hundred  weight  of  forge- 
pig  is  previoufly  required. 

T wo  other  modes  of  operating  are  at  prefent  in  ufe  ; one 
of  which  omits  the  puddling,  and  the  other,  that  part  of  the 
foregoing  procefs  that  concerns  the  fabrication  of  hlooms. 
In  the  former,  iron  is  expdfed  to  the  heat  of  a charcoal  fire, 
in  a fpecies  of  furnace  precifely  fimilar  to  the  one  before  de- 
feribed as  a refinery,  or  run-out  furnace  ; and  is  continued  in 
that  fituation,  until  the  metal  is  thought  to  be  fufficiently 
decarbonized.  It  is  very  frequently  ftirred  during  the 
operation  ; and  when  brought  into  nature,  (to  ufe  the  tech- 
nical expreflion,)  is  collcded  into  maffes,  and  removed  by 
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tonofs  under  a large  liammer,  denominated,  as  applied  to 
tliis  particular  ufe,  a fiamping  hammer,  where  it  is  beaten 
into  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  broken  up,  and  treated  in 
the  hailing  furnace  as  before  defcribed.  This  is  the  old 
mode  of  working,  and  th.e  iron  obtained  from  it  is  by  many 
conceived  to  be  of  very  fuperior  quality.  The  heat  pro- 
duced is  confidcrably  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  coke  in 
the  run-out  furnace;  and  tlie  iron  is  lefs  furrounded  by  the 
fuel  than  in  the  cafe  jull  mentioned.  The  prefent  charcoal 
hi'c  is  properly  a rrfnery,  and  not  the  one  which  is  ufed 
merely  as  a preliminary  to  tlie  procefs  of  puddling.  Here, 
the  Inifinefs  of  decarbonization  is  at  once  completed  ; a id 
the  refulting  metal  is  in  the  fame  ffate  of  purity  as  that 
yielded  from  the  rollers,  after  it  has  been  puddled  by  the 
other  method.  Balling  and  blooming  follow  in  regular  fuc- 
ccfhon,  and  plates  or  bars  are  produced  cxadlly  as  before. 

According  to  the  fecond  mode  of  treatment,  in  wliich 
blooming  is  omitted,  the  maffes  obtained  from  the  hailing  fur- 
nace are  reduced  under  the  hammer  into  the  form  of  iolid, 
cubical  blocks ; and  when  their  temperature  is  too  much 
lowered  to  be  capable  of  any  farther  working,  they  are  again 
heated  in  a fire  called  a chafery,  which  is  urged  by  a power- 
ful pair  of  bellows,,  and  Icarcely  differs  from  a common 
fmith’s  forge,  except  in  being  larger,  and  the  cokes  upon 
it  being  heaped  up  to  the  uinifual  height  of  at  leaft  two  feet. 
In  this  fituation  they  are  raifed  to  the  point  of  welding,  and 
afterwards  hammered  out  into  ingots  of  a flattened  (hape. 
Iron  bars  are  united  to  them  very  fliortly  after  they  are 
brought  from  the  balling  furnace,  to  afford  a greater  facility 
of  management,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  defcribed  in  the 
making  of  blooms  ; and  thefe,  as  before,  are  detached,  when 
the  ingot  is  fufficiently  formed-  The  iron  produced  in  this 
way  is  not  confidered  fo  good  as  that  afforded  by  cither  of 
the  other  proceffes,  and  is  employed,  for  the  moll  part,  in 
the  commoner  fervices  of  art.  Repeated  rolling,  or  ham- 
mering, is  the  only  means  of  imparting  the  fibrous  texture 
fo  neceffary  to  good  bar  iron  ; and  as  this  treatment  is  lefs 
frequent  in  the  prefent  mode  of  operating,  the  deficiency  of 
value  in  the  material  obtained  may  very  probably  be  referable 
almoft  exclufively  to  this  circumllance. 

The  above  include  the  whole  of  the  important  variations 
that  are  prefented  in  the  manufadture  of  bar  iron.  Other 
fliades  of  difagreement  may  be  traced  in  different  works ; 
but  they  are  of  a nature  too  trifling  and  unimportant  to  merit 
any'  particular  enumeration.  The  art  is  ftill  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  the  light  of  chemical  fcience,  by  being  brought  to  a 
focus  here,  cannot  fail  to  difclofe  many  improvements  in  the 
prefent  modes  of  procedure,  which  will  greatly  abridge  the 
expence  now  incident  to  this  valuable  branch  of  national 
induffry.  That  the  mere  abllradlion  of  about  4 p^r  cent,  of 
carbon  ffiould  require  a facrifice,  in  effedling  it,  of  above 
40  per  cent,  of  iron,  appears  monftrous  beyond  example: 
and  as  thofe  who  are  connedlcd  with  the  art  become  more 
fcientific  in  their  views,  we  lhall  unqueftionably  find  that  it 
will  be  much  more  economically  accompliflied. 

When  iron  has  been  completely  freed  from  carbon,  and 
has  acquired  its  higheft  degree  of  malleability  by  repeated 
hammerings,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  tenacious  of  all  the  metals, 
and  is  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  fineft  wire. 

The  tenacity  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
malleable  metals,  varies  confiderably  according  to  its  foft- 
nefs.  After  iron  has  been  kept  in  a red  heat  lor  fome  time, 
and  fuffered  gradually  to  cool,  it  becomes  remarkably 
changed  in  point  of  foftnefs.  By  being  hammered,  drawn 
into  wire,  or  rolled,  it  increafes  in  hardnefs  to  a certain  ex- 
tent j but,  at  the  fame  time,  partly  lofes  its  malleability. 


By  this  mechanical  treatment,  when  cold,  its  ftrength  or 
tenacity  increafes  ; and  it  may  be  taken  at  one  point,  when 
it  will  require  a far  greater  weight  to  break  it,  than  if  it 
were  hammered  either  more  or  lels. 

All  the  experiments  yet  publifhed  relative  to  the  tenacity 
of  iron,  and  the  other  metals,  arc  on  this  account  very  de- 
fedlive.  The  w'riter  of  this  article  has  feen  an  iron  wire, 
when  newly  annealed,  break  with  a weight  of  50  pounds  ; 
but,  after  being  drawn  through  two  holes  of  a wire  plate, 
bear  above  twice  that  weight,  without  fullaining  injury. 
Iron,  when  properly  annealed,  will  bear  more  bending 
backwards  and  forwards  before  it  breaks,  than  in  any  other 
ffate  : but  the  ftrength,  or  that  power  which  refifts  a weight, 
exerted  longitudinally  to  break  it,  is  jointly  as  the  laft  pro- 
perty and  its  hardnefs.  Hence  the  reafon  why  its  ftrength 
is  increafed  with  a certain  degree  of  hammering.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  malleable  iron,  according  to  Brifl'on,  is 
7.788  ; that  of  pig  iron  being  7.207.  Iron,  in  a ftate  of 
purity,  requires  lo  great  a heat  for  its  fufion,  that  the  beft 
crucibles  are  nearly  I’eady  to  melt  with  it.  It  has,  however, 
been  fufed,  and  call  into  an  ingot.  It  is  faid  to  liquify  at 
158^  of  Wedge  wood.  Its  malleability  is  greatly  increafed 
by  lieat ; and  by  raifing  it  to  a very  high  temperature,  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  foft,  and  may  be  brought  fo  near  to  ab- 
folute  contadl  with  another  piece  fimilarly  heated,  that  they 
unite  firmly  together.  This  procefs  is  called  ‘welding.  Its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  when  heated  to  a welding  point, 
would  very  foon  reduce  it  to  an  oxyd,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
vitreous  matter  fufmg  upon  its  furface ; and  it  may  be  ftill 
more  completely  defended,  by  dipping  it  in  powdered  g'afs 
or  fand.  See  Defeription  of  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

2.  Steel. — This  fubftance,  which  is  a compound  of  iron 
and  carbon,  but  in  lefs  proportion  than  that  of  pig  iron,  is 
of  fuch  diffinguifhed  importance  in  moft  of  the  arts,  that  no 
other  fubftance  could  be  fubftituted,  capable  of  fupplying 
its  united  properties  of  hardnefs,  tenacity,  and  elafticily. 
After  the  pig  iron  is  totally  deprived  of  carbon,  and  be- 
comes malleable,  the  metal  can  be  re-impregnated  with  that 
fubftance  to  a certain  extent,  without  loling  much  of  its 
malleable  property.. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  although  we  have  made  iron 
of  excellent  quality  in  this  country,  for  all  the  nice  purpofes 
lo  which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied,  yet,  in  attempting 
to  convert  it  into  fteel,  we  have  always  failed ; the  fteel 
being  red-fhort,  and  otherwife  bad.  It,  of  late,  however, 
has  been  fo  great  a defideratum  to  obtain  fteel  from  Britiftr 
ore,  in  confequence  of  our  want  of  communication  with 
Sweden  and  Ruflia,  that  feveral  efforts  have  been  lately 
made  to  bring  about  this  defirable  objedl,  and  not  altogether 
without  fuccefs.  We  may  yet  entertain  a hope,  therefore, 
that  the  time  ‘will  arrive,  when  we  fhall  not  be.  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  this  ufeful  commodity. 

The  only  fteel  at  prefent,  on  which  perfect  reliance  can 
be  placed,  is  made  from  fome  of  the  beft  marks  of  Swediffi 
iron.  The  bars  are  ftamped  with  certain  letters  or  charac- 
ters, well  known  to  the  fteel-makers ; and  fome  of  them 
have  preferred  their  charadler  for  making  good  fteel  during 
a long  feries  of  years. 

The  fize  of  the  bars  varies  froth  3 inches  broad  and  ^ inch 
thick,  to  about  2 broad  by  thick. 

Nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  impregnate  the  bars  of  iron 
with  carbon,  by  which  they  become  fteel,  than  to  ftratify 
them  w'ith  pow'dered  charcoal  in  a clofe  veffel,  called  a ce- 
menting pot ; expofing  the  fame  to  a degree  of  heat  as  little 
fliovt  of  what  would  fufe  the  fteel  as  polltble. 
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The  furnace  in  which  the  procefs  of  cementing  bar  iron  is 
performed  is  called  a converting  furnace. 

The  pots  are  made  of  a peculiar  Hone  called  fire-llone, 
from  its  joint  property  of  not  being  liable  to  crack  by  the 
heat,  aud  its  little  difpofition  to  enter  into  fufion.  It  is  a 
fine  grit,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield.  The  interior  of  thefe  pots  is  in  dimenfions  from 
12  to  I J feet  long,  and  from  2 feet  to  30  inches  fquarc. 
Every  furnace  contains  two  of  them  ; and  they  generally 
hold  about  5 tons  of  iron  each.  The  metal  is  flratiiied  witli 
the  charcoal  dull,  in  fuch  a way  that  each  bar  may  be  com- 
..pletely  covered ; and  the  laft  Hratum,  which  (hould  be 
thicker  than  the  reft,  is  kept  clofe  with  a mixture  of  clay 
and  fand,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  charcoal  beneath  it  from  en- 
tering into  combullion  with  the  outer  air. 

The'  fire  is  then  gradually  applied,  and  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  the  pots  conftantly  enveloped  with  flame,  till  the 
whole  mafs  has  become  of  the  heat  required.  This  heat  is 
kept  up  for  a confiderable  time,  fo  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  firing  to  the  maximum  is  about  feven  days.  The 
fame  fpace  is  afterwards  required  to  allow  the  mafs  to  cool. 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  fufficient  to  tell  when  the  ce- 
mentation is  perfeft.  A hole  is  generally  left  in  the  front 
of  the  furnace,  paffing  through  the  wall  to  the  interior  of 
the  pot.  One  or  two  bars  are  laid  with  their  ends  pro- 
jedting  into  the  opening,  which  is  loofely  filled  with  pow- 
dered charcoal.  When  the  procefs  is  fuppofed  to  have 
gone  on  long  enough,  one  of  thefe  bars  is  drawn  out  and 
examined. 

All  bar  iron  muft,  ow  ing  to  the  manner  in  wdiich  it  is 
made  from  the  pig,  contain  a fmall  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron, 
as  well  as  force  remains  of  iron  not  completely  deprived  of 
its  carbon.  The  long  continued  heat  wdiich  this  procefs  re- 
quires, cannot  fail  to  caufe  an  union  between  the  oxygen 
and  carbon,  accidentally  exifting  in  the  bars  ; and  w'e  may 
expedi,  in  confequence,  that  an  elaftic  fluid  will  be  formed, 
which  mull  be  either  carbonic  acid  or  the  carbonic  oxyd ; 
but  fince  the  oxyd  is  in  the  Hate  of  finery  cinder,  we  fliould 
rather  conceive  it  to  be  the  latter  ,;  and  we  believe  experience 
warrants  the  conclufion. 

This  elaftic  fluid,  when  the  metal  is  fo  near  the  fufing 
point,  caufes  the  furface  of  the  bars  to  be  covered  with 
blifters,  which  are  a fure  fign  that  the  cementation  is  com- 
plete : and  it  is  from  the  number  and  fize  of  thefe  blifters, 
that  the  w'orkmen  know  when  to  ceafe  adding  fuel  to  the 
furnace. 

Steel  is  made  of  different  degrees  of  hardnefs,  by  giving 
it  more  or  lefs  carbon  ; and  this  is  effedled  by  keeping  up 
the  heat  a longer  time.  Hill  having  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  fize  of  the  blifters. 

Tlie  Heel  ufed  for  coach-fprings  contains  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  carbon  ; a fomewhat  greater  proportion  is  re- 
quired for  table  knives,  forks,  carpenters’  tools,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  ; and  the  largell  dofe  of  all  is  wanted 
for  files,  w'hich  can  fcarccly  be  too  hard,  if  the  fteel  be 
infliciently  malleable  to  work. 

Steel,  in  the  Hate  it  comes  irom  the  cementing  furnace,  is 
called  biyiirfd  Jlcel,  from  the  appearance  we  have  juft  de- 
f.ribed.  It  is  not  ufed  but  for  common  purpofes,  although 
formerly  we  had  no  other  kind,  fl’lie  bars  of  iron  being 
formed  uuder  the  forge  hammer,  aud  produced  in  a country 
not  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  machinery,  the 
metal  is  found  to  abound  with  numerous  foams  and  fhells, 
which  good  workmanfhip  miglit  in  a great  meafure  avoid. 

This  evil  is,  however,  very  happily  remedied,  by  making 


the  bliftered-fteel  into  wliat  Is  called  JJ:carJleeI,  and  cqjl~ 
JleeU 

Shear-ftecl  has  derived  its  name  from  the  advantage  with 
which  it  has  been  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  fheep-fhears. 
Its  admirable  property  of  w-elding  to  iron,  without  the  other 
qualities  it  poflefles  being  injured,  renders  it  of  great  importance 
in  all  cafes  where  the  body  of  tlie  edge-tool  is  conftrudled  of 
iron,  and  the  edge  merely  fteel. 

From  having  been  iirll  made  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  it 
lias  alfo  been  called  Newcajlle Jicel.  Tlie  apparatus  ufed  for 
its  manufacture  confifts  of  a pair  of  bellows,  or  other  blow- 
ing machine,  and  a fire  place  liir.ilar  to  that  of  a fmith’s 
hearth,  but  upon  a larger  fcale.  The  hammer  for  drawing 
the  bars  is  larger  than  a tilting  hammer,  but  fmallcr  than  the 
one  employed  at  an  iron  forge. 

In  order  to  make  ftiear-ftecl,  a number  of  bars  of  the  bed 
bliilercd-fteel  are  laid  together,  and  temporally  faftened.  In 
this  ftate  they  are  introduced  into  the  lire,  and  heated  to  a 
welding  temperature  ; after  which  tliey  are  firmly  united  by 
means  of  the  hammer,  and  drawn.  At  a fecoiid  heat  thefe 
mafl'cs  are  beaten  down  into  bars  about  inch  broad 
and  fths  of  an  inch  thick.  By  this  procefs  the  loofe  parts 
and  feams  of  the  bars  are  clofed  together,  and  the  fteel  is 
rendered  lulccptiblo  of  a poiifli,  of  which  before  it  was  not 
capable.  But  thefe  are  nut  the  only  advantages.  The  ad- 
ditional hammering  fo  far  improves  its  malleability,  that  the 
tenacity  it  enjoys  is  much  greater,  while  its  hardnefs  is  very 
little  lefs. 

This  fteel  is  particularly  adapted  for  fpnngs  of  every  de- 
feription,  and  for  all  edge-tools  requiring  ^reat  tenacity  ra- 
ther than  hardnefs. 

Caft-ftecl  is  entirely  free  from  the  mechanical  defedls  which 
belong  to  bliftered-lleel,  and  even,  in  fome  degree,  to  fhear- 
fteel ; fince  it  confifts  of  the  latter  variety  completely  fufed, 
and  caft  into  ingots. 

The  furnaces  employed  for  this  purpofe  fliould  pofTefs  all 
the  advantages  which  can  be  given  to  air-furnaces,  on  account 
of  the  great  heat  reqnifite  for  the  procefs.  (See  Fukxace.) 
The  crucibles,  in  w'hich  the  fteel  is  melted,  are  made  cf 
Stourbridge  clay,  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  powdered 
coke,  which  makes  them  lefs  liable  to  crack  in  the  heating 
or  cooling  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  to  them  a confider- 
able degree  of  ftiffnefs  in  the  fire,  when  raifed  to  the  very 
great  heat  required.  Thefe  crucibles  are  furnifhed  with 
covers,  which  are  of  rather  more  fuilble  clay  than  the  body 
of  the  veftel,  and,  on  that  account,  are  foon  partially  vitri- 
fied ; by  which  means  they  become  clofely  luted  at  the  time 
the  fteel  is  at  a temperature  fufficiently  high  to  be  deftroyed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofpliere. 

The  fuel  employed  for  melting  flee',  confifts  of  the  hardeft 
cokes,  and  in  all  cafes  where  long  continued  and  high  tem- 
peratures are  neceflary,  cokes  of  this  defeription  fliould  al- 
ways be  employed.  T w’o  advantages  attend  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
for  althoiigli  the  foft  cokes  produce  a very  great  heat  during 
a fliort  fpacc,  yet  tlie  length  of  time  required  for  melting 
fteel  w'ould  oblige  the  workman  to  charge  the  furnace  too 
often  ; fo  that  he  would  ultimately  get  a greater  heat  by’tlie 
permanence  of  the  hard  coke  ; and  the  ipecific  gravity  of 
the  latter  is  fo  much  greater  than  the  foft,  that  the  fuel  is 
more  condenled,  and  hence,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
cohefion.  will  give  more  concentrated  heat,  if  the  fupply  of 
air  be  fufficient. 

The  crucibles  are  of  a fize  fufficient  to  hold  about  3olbs. 
of  fteel ; and,  in  general,  each  w'ill  bear  charging  three 
times,  or  even  four : fome  would  remain  found  llill  longer 
than  that,  if  the  fires  were  coiilimicd;  but  they  are  feldom 
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kept  in  more  tlian  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  this  will  not 
allow  of  more  than  three  heats.  For  the  bell  poflible  cafl- 
ftecl,  the  bars  of  the  bell  blillercd-lleel  are  broken  into  fmall 
pieces,  it  being,  on  coming  from  the  cementing  furnace,  fiif- 
ficiently  brittle  for  this  purpofe.  An  inferior  kind  of  cad- 
llccl  is  made  from  the  feraps,  which  confifl  of  the  wafle  of 
the  manufaftories.  The  heat  required  to  melt  Heel  is  very 
great ; and  inverfely  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  combined 
with  it.  Before  call-deel  making  was  brought  to  great 
porfeflion,  the  quantity  of  carbon  given  to  it  was  greater, 
in  order  to  effe£l  its  more  eafy  fufion.  The  crucibles  and 
furnaces,  however,  are  now  fo  much  improved,  that  the 
fteel  can  be  melted  with  much  lefs  carbon,  and  it  is,  in  con- 
fequence,  fo  h'md,  to  ufe  a technical  phrafe,  as  to  weld  with 
iron,  and  even  to  be  capable  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  it  to- 
gether. 

After  the  fleel  has  become  fufficicntly  fluid,  it  is  poured 
into  cad-iron  moulds,  which  form  it  into  ingots  of  an  o6la- 
gonal  (hape  ; and  are  about  30  inches  long,  each  weighing 
about  3olbs.  Formerly,  the  great  fecrct  of  making  cad- 
fleel  was  faid  to  confid  in  ufing  fome  peculiar  flux.  No  fub- 
ilance,  however,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  can  increafe 
the  fufibility  of  the  decl,  but  an  additional  dofe  of  carbon, 
which  is  improper  after  a certain  quantity  has  been  united 
with  it.  Th'  only  fubdance,  therefore,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  any  advantage,  mud  be  fome  fufible  vitreous 
matter,  capable  of  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal, 
and  defending  it  from  the  conta6l  of  air. 

The  flux  at  prefent  ufed,  and  the  mod  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe, is  the  blad-furnacc  cinder.  But  pounded  glafs,  or 
any  vitreous  fubllance  which  fufes  a little  before  the  metal 
melts,  will  anfwer  equally  well. 

The  ingots  of  cad-deel,  as  well  as  the  bars  of  blidered- 
fleel,  and  fhear-ftcel,  are  drawn  into  rods  ready  for  forging 
into  various  articles,  by  a piece  of  machinery  called  a uh,  or 
iUting-miU.  (See  Tilting-mili.. ) By  this  hammer,  the 
cad-deel  can  be  drawn  down  to  the  iize  of  f inch  fquare.  But 
in  reducing  fmallor  than  that,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  injured 
in  its  fabric.  It  is  drawn  into  rods  of  fmaher  fi/e  by  hand, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  gravers,  and  watch-makers’ 
tools  : and  for  dill  more  delicate  articles,  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  wire.  The  blidered-decl  will  not  bear  drawing  to 
a fmall  fizc,  on  account  of  the  loofenefs  of  its  texture. 

Steel  is  of  a mean  fpecific  gravity  between  wrought  and 
pig-iron  ; and,  like  the  former,  it  incrcafes  its  property  in 
this  refpedt  by  hammering.  Like  iron,  too,  it  becomes 
fofter  on  being  annealed,  but  never  becomes  fo  foft  as  that 
metal.  When  of  good  quality,  and  at  a certain  degree  of 
hardnefs,  it  is  dronger  than  iron  ; that  is,  when  drctched 
longitudinally  by  a weight ; but,  by  fuddeu  bending  or  tu-id- 
ing,  it  is  more  liable  to  break  fliort.  In  working  it  with  the 
hammer,  it  will  not  bear  fo  great  a heat  as  iron  ; fince  the 
temperature  iron  and  its  combinations  fudain  without  melt 
ing,  is  inverfely  as  their  dofe  of  carbon. 

This  property  of  hearing  heat,  is,  however,  in  a dill  lefs 
ratio  in  cad-deel.  This  is  owing  to  its  having  entirely  lod 
its  fibrous  form  in  the  melting.  Hence  there  is  lefs  danger 
in  heating  it  after  it  has  been  hammered. 

In  welding  Heel  to  iron,  or  deel  to  Heel,  the  fire  ought  to 
be  very  free  from  fulphur,  or  other  extraneous  matter  ; and 
the  heated  parts  of  the  rods  fhould  be  frequently  fupplied 
with  either  fand,  or  fand  mixed  with  the  fcales  which  come  from 
the  hammered  iron.  This  fufes  upon  the  lurface  and  keeps 
off  the  air.  See  Forge. 

The  mod  Angular  property  which  belongs  to  deel,  is  that 
of  its  hardening  by  being  heated  red-hot,  and  cooling  ra- 
pidly. Tlus  change  is  greater  the  hotter  the  Heel,,  and  the 


colder  the  fluid  into  which  it  is  plunged.  (See  Cutlery.) 
Water,  in  general,  is  employed  for  this  purpofe  ; and  fpring- 
water  is  better  than  any  other.  If  the  water  abound  with 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  hot  deel  cools  more  dowly. 
This  is  occafioned  by  a Aim  of  the  matter  in  folution  form- 
ing and  remaining  upon  the  furface,  and,  being  a bad  con- 
du6lor  of  heat,  prevents  the  deel  from  cooling.  File- 
makers  fay,  that  the  fait  which  is  inevitable  in  their  harden- 
ing water,  makes  the  deel  harder,  and  they  fometimes  put 
fulpburic  acid  into  it  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  hardening  decl  in  thin  plates,  fuch  as  faws,  parti- 
cularly when  of  cad-deel,  quenching  in  water  would  caufe 
them  to  crack,  and  make  them  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  ufefuL 
They  have,  in  confequence,  recourfe  to  fome  fubdance  which- 
is  not  fo  good  a conduftor  of  heat.  Oil,  with  tallow,  bees’ 
wax,  and  refin  diffolved  in  it,  is  generally  employed  for  thefe 
articles.  ( See  the  article  Saw.  ) If  the  deel  be  heated  red- 
hot,  it  modly  returns  to  its  original  date.  This,  however, 
is  fometimes  not  the  cafe  with  thin  plates  of  cad-deel.  In 
giving  various  degrees  of  heat  from  the  hard  date,  it  be- 
comes more  foft  and  lefs  eladic.  See  Cutlery. 

This  curious  and  valuable  property  which  it  poffeffes  might, 
at  fil'd  view,  appear  to  be  caufed  by  an  increafe  of  dcnfity ; 
but  tlie  fpeciAc  gravity  of  hardened  deel  is  lefs  than  before 
it  is  hardened.  It  has  been  faid  to  depend  upon  a certain- 
crydalline  arrangement  of  its  particles ; but  this  is  a mere  apo- 
logy for  ignorance.  The  mod  plaufible  theory  we  have  heard, 
of  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  notes  to  his  “ Botanic. 
Garden,’’  and  was  the  idea  of  a very  ingenious  friend  of  that- 
celebrated  author.  This  theory  was  equally  applied  to  the 
Angular  property  poffeffed  by  the  glafs  toys  known  by  the 
name  of  Prince  Rupert's  Drops.  It  is  as  follows.  Whets- 
the  heated  deel  or  glafs  is  plunged  into  water,  the  exterior 
dratum  becomes  fo  hard  and  folid,  as  not  to  be  capable  of. 
(hrinking  ; and  every  fucceeding  layer  is  to  a certain  degree 
placed  in  the  fame  iituation.  When  caloric  leaves  a body 
flowly,  it  contradls  in  its  dimenfions,  until  it  affumes  fome- 
thing  near  its  original  volume.  But  if  any  force  prevent- 
the  parts  from  approximating,  the  molecules  will  attra£l  each 
other  with  a power  equal  to  the  repellent  energy  of  the  calo- 
ric that  caufed  the  expanfion.  So  foon,  however,  as  tlie 
outer  dratum  is  broken,  the  wlsolc  of  the  others  are  dedroy- 
ed  in  fucceffion.  This  is  moll  glaringly  the  cafe  with  the 
glafs  drops  before  fpoken  of,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  witL 
unannealed  glafs,  and  hardened  decl. 

With  refpeflto  the  latter,  however,  it  is  confined  to  large 
maffes,  and  particularly  of  cad-deel.  The  rollers  employ- 
ed  by  jewellers  and  others  are  of  cad-deel,  and  are  very 
liable  to  break  in  the  hardening,  althongli  about  half  the 
mafs  in  the  middle  is  pure  iron.  They  do  not  always  crack, 
at  the  time,  but  at  different  periods  afterwards,  and  fre- 
quently, when  no  violence  is  applied  to  them,  fome  have 
been  known  to  fly  fix  months  after  being  Aniilied.  Some- 
times they  break  with  great  report,  and  what  drengthens  the 
above  opinion  as  to  the  caufe  is,  that  the  Agure  of  the  roller, 
is  frequently  changed  from  a round  to  an  elliptical  (hape.; 
For  farther  particulars,  fee  Steel. 

§ 5.  Chemical  Properties. 

Wlien  a piece  of  polifhed  iron  is  expofed  to  the  air, 
it  foon  lofes  its  ludre  ; a’ d if  the  atmofphere  be  humid, 
it  becomes  covered  with  red  fpots  called  rujl.  When 
it  is  expofed  at  4C0  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  changes 
to  a yellow  colour.  The  temperature  being  increafed, 
the  colour  gradually  turns  to  a brown,  and  at  the  heat 
of  about  600'  it  becomes  of  a beautiful  blue  tint.  This 
change  of  colour  arilcs  from  the  combination  of  oxygen  j 
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the  quantity  increafing  with  the  temperature.  tf  the 
furface  be  defended  by  a coatinsf  of  chalk  and  a folution 
of  glue,  no  change  of  colour  takes  place  when  the  heat  is 
applied.  In  tlie  art  of  blueing  fteel,  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  method  to  make  the  blue  ornamental. 

In  a higher  temperature  the  furface  becomes  covered  with 
a fcaly  cruft,  which  is  compofed  of  oxygen  and  iron  ; and  in 
the  heat  of  a fmith’s  forge,  it  combines  with  oxygen  fo 
rapidly  as  to  burn,  throwing  off  fparks  in  bright  corrufca- 
tions.  If  fmall  iron  wire  be  expofed  in  pure  oxygen  gas, 
the  end  being  ignited  with  a bit  of  greafed  cotton,  the  metal 
enters  into  brilhant  combuftion,  and  a globule  of  melted 
matter  is  formed  at  the  end  of  it.  The  iron  fo  burnt  lofcs 
all  its  metallic  properties,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  ; 
and  during  this  change  the  phenomena  of  burning  take  place. 
The  globule  is  fo  brittle  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  powder,  and  is  called  the  black  or  vitreous  oxyd  of  iron. 

Iron  has  fo  great  an  attradlion  for  oxygen,  that  it  decom- 
pofes  water  even  in  the  cold,  Wlien  filings  of  that  metal 
are  mixed  with  water  in  a veffel  connefted  with  a pneumatic 
apparatus,  an  elallic  fluid  is  evolved,  which  is  found  to  be 
hydrogen.  The  iron  lofes  its  metallic  luftre,  and  ultimately 
is  converted  into  the  black  oxyd  before  fpoken  of. 

If  this  mixture  be  in  a retort,  and  the  boiling  heat  ap- 
plied, the  iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  with 
much  greater  rapidity ; and,  of  courfe,  a much  greater 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  eliminated.  This  method  has  been 
employed  to  obtain  the  black  oxyd  of  iron,  which  was 
formerly  CTiWtH Martial Ethlops.  Iron  decompofes  water  with 
very  great  rapidity,  when  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is 
prefent.  The  acid  takes  up  the  oxyd  as  it  is  formed  by 
the  agency  of  the  water,  and  a new  furface  is  conftantly 
prefented.  A large  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  in  this  procefs 
difengaged,  and  it  is  by  the  prefent  method  that  this  gas  is 
procured  for  filling  aeroilatic  machines,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  If  the  oxyd  which  is  taken  up  by  the  acid  be  pre- 
cipitated by  an  alkali,  and  dried  inftantly,  it  will  exhibit  a 
fimilar  appearance  to  that  obtained  by  the  adtion  of  water 
alone.  When  firft  feparated  it  has  a green  appearance,  which 
it  owes  to  the  prefence  of  water  ; and  this  being  diflipated 
by  heat,  it  is  left  of  a dark-grey  colour.  This  oxyd,  formed 
by  either  of  the  above  procefTes,  is  called  tiie  prot-oxyd  of 
iron,  becaufe  it  is  combined  with  the  Jiijl  or  fmalleft  dofe  of 
oxygen.  According  to  Prouft  and  Lavoifier,  it  confifts  of 
73  of  iron,  and  27  of  oxygen. 

If  the  prot-oxyd  of  iron  be  expofed  to  the  air  in  a red 
heat  for  a length  of  time,  it  aftumes  a red  colour,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  fubftance  known  in  the  arts  by  the  names  crocus 
and  colcotbar.  This  change  of  colour  is  found  to  have  been 
caufed  by  its  combining  with  an  additional  dofe  of  oxygen, 
and  the  produft  is  denominated  the  peroxyd,  confifting,  ac- 
cording to  Prouft,  of  iron,  and  48  oxy'gen.  From  the 
beft  chemical  authorities,  it  appears  that  iron  unites  with 
oxygen  only  in  two  fixed  proportions,  conftituting  the  prot- 
oxyd  and  the  peroxyd  ; although  it  has  been  held  by  fome 
that  there  are  more  varieties. 

If  a bar  of  iron  be  heated  red-hot,  and  a ftick  of  fulphur 
applied  to  it,  a fluid  fubftance  will  drop  from  its  end,  which 
IS  found  to  be  compounded  of  fulphur  and  iron,  and  in  che- 
miftry  is  called  fulphuret  of  iron.  The  fufion  of  fulphur  and 
iron-filings,  in  a crucible,  gives  a fimilar  produft.  The  at- 
traftion  between  thefe  fubftances  is  fo  great,  that  their  union 
in  nature  is  very  common. 

Iron-filings,  mixed  with  fulphur,  and  made  into  a pafte 
with  water,  in  a certain  time  become  very  hot  and  even  pro- 
duce flame.  The  mixture  is  fometimes  buried  underground 
to  produce  an  artificial  volcano.  This  phenomenon,  how- 


ever, does  not  depend  upon  t!ie  immediate  combination  of 
the  fulphur  with  the  iron.  The  water,  which  is  a confider- 
able  agent,  is  decompofed ; the  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
iron  to  form  an  oxyd  of  iron,  and  with  the  fulphur  to  form 
the  fulphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  combines  with  an- 
other portion  of  the  fulphur  producing  fulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  occafions  the  flame  in  the  experiment. 

When  iron-filings  are  heated  with  fulphur,  even  where 
oxygen  is  not  prefent,  at  a little  fliort  of  the  temperature  of 
rednefs,  they  combine  and  produce  flame.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  aflbeiated  Dutch  chemifts  for  this  fadi,  as  well  as  a 
fimilar  experiment  with  fulphur  and  copper. 

The  artificial  compound  of  fulphur  and  iron,  from  the 
experiments  of  Prouft,  is  compofed  of  62.3  fulphur 

37.5  iron 
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The  native  fulphuret  is  found  to  contain  a greater  pro- 
portion of  fulphur.  When  heated  in  a dofe  veffel,  fome  of 
the  fulphur  fublimes,  and  may  be  colledled  in  a proper  ap- 
paratus. By  this  treatment,  it  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
common  fulphuret,  and  lofes  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It 
is  hence  compofed  of  50.6  fulphur 
49.4  iron 
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According  to  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hatchett, 
however,  tliefe  proportions  are  not  regular  in  fpecimens 
where  the  cryftalline  form  varies.  This  ingenious  chemift 
has  found  a native  fpecies  agreeing  in  the  proportion  of  its 
conftituents  with  the  artificial  fulphuret.  It  is  what  has 
been  called  magnetic  pyrites  ; and  is  by  this  teft  of  the  mag- 
net diftiuguiflied  from  the  common  pyrites,  which  does  not 
poflefs  that  property.  It  has  alfo  another  peculiar  charac- 
ter. If  dilute  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  be  poured  upon 
it,  a rapid  adion  takes  place,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fuper-fulphuret  till 
it  has  been  expofed  to  heat,  when  it  lofes  its  excefs  of  ful- 
pluir.  The  common  fulphuret  of  iron  has  been  employed  to 
make  artificial  magnets.  Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  not  only 
the  fulphurets,  phofphurets,  and  carburets,  were  feparately 
magnetic  ; but  fufpeds’  that  certain  proportions  of  all  thefe 
may  conftitute  a maximum  of  magnetic  virtue. 

It  is  higlily  probable,  that  the  iron  is  the  only  fubftance 
poflelTing  magnetifm  ; and  that  the  facility  with  which  thefe 
compound  fubftances  become  magnetic,  may  arife  from  the 
greater  eafe  w'ith  w'hich  the  particles  of  iron  affume  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  on  which  this  curious  property  depends. 
That  fome  arrangement,  though  perhaps  equally  myfterious 
with  cryftallization,  may  be  the  caufe  of  magnetifm,  there  is 
much  reafon  to  believe.  By  mixing  iron-filings  wuth  melted 
relin,  and  inclofing  them  in  a brafs  tube,  if  a magnet  be 
brought  near  to  the  tube,  while  the  mals  is  Hill  liquid,  the 
■w'hole,  w'hen  cold,  will  become  a magnet.  During  the  touch- 
ing of  a piece  of  fteel  to  make  it  magnetic,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  a new  and  peculiar  difpofition  takes  place 
amongft  the  particles,  notwithftanding  the  folid  ftate  of  the 
metal.  The  particles  of  bodies  appear  to  be  free  to  motion 
in  the  folid  form.  W'e  find  that  iron  combines  with  carbon, 
while  both  bodies  are  in  that  Hate;  and  what  is  Hill  more 
curious,  the  compound  aftumes  a different  cryftalline  ftruc- 
tine,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  bodies.  Oxy- 
gen appears,  in  fome  inftances,  to  alter  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  lohd  bodies.  If  brafs,  tor  exaniple,  were  to  be 
kept  in  a damp  room,  but  more  particularly  where  the  fumes 
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fif  acids  are  prefent,  the  metal,  although  previGufly  very  tena-  Sulphat  of  /m/.— -Sulphuric  acid  does  not  combine  with 
cious  and  duftile,  becomes  fo  brittle,  as  not  to  bear  bending  iron  in  its  metallic  form  ; in  conformity  with  the  general  law 


to  a right  angle  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  broken  furfaces 
exhibit  a cryllalline  fradlure.  That  fpecies  of  form,  there- 
fore, under  which  magnetifm  exi(ls,.may  be  brought  about 
by  various' means.  All  iron  inftruments,  kept  in  one  pofitiou 
for  a length  of  time,  become  magnetic  ; efpecially  if  that 
pofition  coincide  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  We  regret 
that  fo  little  is  known  on  this  interefting  fubjeft  ; and  for 
farther  particulars  refer  to  the  article  MAGNETIS^r. 

Iron  combines  with  leveral  of  the  metals  forming  alloys, 
none  of  which  have  very  ftviking  or  ufeful  properties.  The 
alloy  of  iron  and  gold  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Hatchett, 
who  found  that  1 1 parts  of  gold  to  i of  iron  formed  a malle- 
able alloy,  remarkably  dudtile,  fo  as  to  roll  into  plates,  and 
be  capable  of  being  (lamped  into  coin.  The  colour  was  of 
B pale  yellowifli-grey,  and  it  was  of  the  fpecihe  gravity  of 
16.88).  The  moll  fingular  property  of  this  alloy  is  its 
increale  of  volume  by  combination.  Before  the  union,  the 
bulk  was  2799  » afterwards,  2843.  The  very  contrary 
is  the  cafe  with  moll  of  the  other  alloys  of  metals,  and  agree- 
ably to  Berthollet’s  dodtrine  of  aflinity,  we  find  that  the 
mean  fpecilic  gravity  of  bodies  by  experiment,  is  greater 
than  tlie  arithmetical  mean,  diredlly  as  the  affinity  of  the 
bodies.  We  ffiould,  therefore,  in  this  inftance  conclude, 
that  cither  the  affinity  of  the  metals  is  trifling,  or  that  the 
above  law  is  not  general. 

The  alloy  of  pure  iron  with  platina  has  not  been  effedled 
from  the  great  infufibility  of  the  two  metals.  Dr.  Lewis 
alloyed  call  iron  with  platina,  as  well  as  Heel.  The  fpecilic 
gravity  of  tljis  alloy,  contrary  to  the  lall,  was  greater  than 
the  arithmetical  mean.  It  was  very  hard  and  tenacious, 
polTcffing  fome  degree  of  dudlility. 

After  being  kept  ten  years,  it  was  little  tarniflied. 
Iron  is  eafily  alloyed  with  filver.  In  equal  parts  they 
form  a compound  of  confiderable  dudlility,  of  the  colour 
of  the  latter  metal,  but  much  harder  ; and  is  attradled  by 
the  magnet.  The  metals  feparate,  in  fome  degree,  when 
kept  in  fufion  ; but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mor- 
veau,  not  completely  ; the  filver  retaining  fome  of  the  iron, 
and  the  iron  fome  of  the  filver,  by  which  its  quality,  as  a 
metal,  is  much  improved.  Iron  is  not  eafily  combined 
with  copper  in  large  quantity.  We  find,  however,  that 
thefe  metals  are  capable  of  uniting,  and  the  alloy  is,  in  fome 
degree,  magnetic.  Indeed,  in  forming  certain  inllruments 
of  brafs,  where  the  magnetic  needle  is  employed,  they  are 
frequently  defedlive  from  this  circumllance.  To  free  cop- 
per entirely  from  iron,  it  ffiould  be  redill'olved  in  an  acid. 
The  oxyd,  after  precipitation,  lliould  be  dilTolved  in  aqua 
ammonia,  and  the  alkali  then  diilillcd  from  it.  This  being 
afterwards  treated  in  a clofe  vclTel  with  fome  inflammable 
matter,  the  metal  will  be  obtained  pure.  The  alloys  of  tin 
and  iron,  and  that  of  iron  with  zinc,  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  clean  iron-filings,  or  turnings,  with  thole  metals 
while  in  a Hate  of  fufion.  Thefe  compounds  are  not  of 
any  ufe.  Iron  may  be  foldcred  with  fevcral  of  the  metals. 
Copper,  gold,  and  filver,  unite  to  it  with  great  facility  ; but 
require  the  prefence  of  borax  to  keep  oft  the  air. 

The  moll  permanent  folder  for  iron  is  the  carburet  of 
the  fame  metal,  called  N i,  pig-iron.  The  pig-iron  lofes 
fome  of  its  brittlenefs,  and  the  malleable  metal  becomes 
much  harder.  It  does  not  appear  improbable  that  Heel 
might  be  formed  by  uniting  thefe  two  fubllances  together 
in  certain  proportions. 

We  have  next  to  tr,.-at  of  the  falls  of  iron,  or  its  combi- 
nations with  acids. 
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that  no  acid  unites  with  a metal  till  the  latter  is  previously 
oxydated.  Iron  is  but  (lightly  afted  upon  by  this  acid  in 
the  cold  ; but  with  a degree  of  heat  far  ffiort  of  boiling, 
the  iron  takes  from  it  a portion  of  oxygen,  converting  it 
into  the  fulphurous  acid,  which  efcapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 
The  iron,  thus  oxydized,  combines  with  another  portion, 
and  forms  the  fulphat  of  iron. 

When  water  is  added  to  the  iron  and  the  acid,  a much 
more  rapid  aftion  takes  place.  The  metal  feizes  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  ; iiydrogen  is  evolved  ; and  the  acid  unites  with 
the  oxyd  forming  the  fait  in  queHion.  When  the  product 
obtained  by  this  means  is  more  than  the  water  can  dili'olve, 
it  affumes  the  form  of  green  cry  Hals,  which,  when  feparated,- 
are  the  fame  with  thole  known  in  commerce  and  the  arts 
by  the  names  oS.  green  vitriol  and  copperas. 

In  the  adlion  of  iron  upon  the  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid,  it  appears  anomalous,  that  the  metal  fliould  nut  be 
oxydized  with  more  facility  by  this  acid,  wffien  water  is  fo 
rapidly  decompofed,  the  elements  of  w'hich  have  fo  llrong 
an  attradlion  for  each  other.  It  may  appear  equally  Hrano-e 
that  the  water  is  not  decompofed  when  the  acid  is  not  pre- 
fent.  When  it  is  recolledled,  however,  that  the  oxyd  of 
iron  is  not  foluble  in  w'ater,  nor  fulphat  of  iron  .in  the  aqid, 
it  will  appear  very  clear  that  the  two  fubflances  are  both 
elTential  to  the  etfett ; the  acid  promoting  the  dec.ompbfi- 
tion  of  the  water  by  taking  away  the  oxyd,  and  the  water 
taking  up  the  fait,  which  w'ould  be  equally  obllrudlive  to 
the  procefs. 

This  fait  is  not  commonly  obtained  by  the  above  procefs. 
The  fulphuret  of  iron,  above  deferibed,  already  confiils  of 
two  of  its  elements,  namely,  fulphur  and  iron  ; the  oxygen 
and  water  of  cryllallization  being  alone  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  fait  under  inquiry.  For  this  purpofe,  the  natural 
combination  of  it,  or  pyrites,  is  firll  roaHed,  and  then  expofed 
in  large  heaps  under  ffieds.  Thefe  heaps  are  frequently 
moillened  with  water,  by  which,  together  with  the  orefence 
of  the  air,  the  iron  and  the  fulphur  become  oxygenated, 
and  cryllals  of  the  fulphat  begin  to  form.  The  water, 
which  is  thrown  on  from  time  to  time,  dilfolves  the  fait,, 
and  runs  into  large  refervoirs,  which  arc  alfo  under  Iheds, 
to  prevent  the  ram  falling  into  them.  This  folution,  how- 
ever, does  not  contain  the  fait  in  a fit  Hate  for  cryllallization, 
being  too  highly  charged  with  oxygen.  The  liquor  is  trails- 
ferred  into  large  boilers,  and  pieces  of  old  iron  put  into  it, 
which,  by  taking  up  the  excels  of  oxygen,  change  the  folu- 
tion  from  a red  to  a green  colour.  When  tlie  evaporation 
has  gone  on  to  a certain  point,  the  fait  cryllallizes,  and  the 
green  cryHals  being  feparated,  are  fit  for  fale. 

When  the  cryllals  are  obtained  from  a clear  folution,  and 
are  well  defined,  exhibiting  tranfparent  rliomboidal  prifms, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  1.8,  the  fait  may  be 
deemed  in  a Hate  of  purity.  It  dilfolves  in  |ths  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of  water  at  60  . When 
kept  dry,  it  is  not  liable  to  change  in  the  air  ; but  if  moif- 
tened  it  becomes  covered  with  red  fpots  by  the  abforption 
of  oxygen,  and  if  it  be  dilfolved  in  water,  it  return.5  to  the 
Hate  in  which  it  exilled  before  boiling  with  the  metallic 
iron.  When  the  cryHals  are  heated,  the  fait  at  firll  fufes, 
then  alTumes  the  form  of  white  powder,  by  loiing  its  water 
of  cryHallization.  At  a red  heat  the  acid  begins  to  fly  oil'  • 
and  ultimately  a line  red  oxyd  is  left  behind.  It  is  in  this 
way  the  crocus  of  commerce  is  prepared. 

According  to  the  analyfis  of  Bergmann,  this  fait  is  com- 
pofed  of 
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According  to  Kinvan : 

Acid  - - 26 

Oxyd  - - 28 

Water  - - 46 
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It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  a'kaline  earths  ; 
and  by  all  the  falts  forming  infoluble  compounds  with  lul- 
phuric  acid, 

Oxy-fulphal  of  Iron. — This  fait  confifts  of  the  fulphiin’c 
acid  united  to  the  peroxyd  of  iron.  Its  folution  in  water  is 
of  a deep  reddifii-brown  colour.  It  is  infufceptible  of  cryf- 
tallizalion.  Hence,  the  green  cryllals  feparated  in  making 
copperas  are  perfetlly  diitindl  in  tiieir  nature  from  the  fait 
which  is  left  in  the  remaining  liquid.  When  the  fulphat 
is  expofed  in  a ftate  of  folution  for  a length  of  time,  it 
affumes  a red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  this  fait  ; fo  that 
we  never  find  the  common  fulphat  in  mineral  waters,  but  the 
oxy-fulphat.  This  change  may  be  more  fpecclily  brought 
about  by  heating  it  with  nitric  acid.  A quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  is  evolved,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Davy,  ammonia  alfo  ; 
the  former  from  the  decompofition  of  the  acid,  the  latter 
from  the  decompoiition  of  both  the  acid  and  the  water. 
The  fluid  gradually  affumes  a deep  brown  colour.  It  has  a 
llrong  aftrmgent  tafie,  much  refembliug  the  juice  of  floes. 
When  this  .shis  formed  without  the  addition  of  water,  it  is 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  concentrated,  and  of  a deep  brown 
tint,  approaching  to  blacknefs.  If  concentrated  liilptmric 
acid  be  poured  into  it  fuddenly,  it  lofcs  its  brown  colour, 
and  becomes  of  a clear  white,  having  the  confiftence  of  thick 
cream.  It  is  fo  foluble  in  water,  that  v/hen  evaporated 
fiowly,  initead  of  cryflallizing,  it  affum.es  the  form  of  fyrup. 
If  too  much  heat  be  applied,  however,  the  oxyd  either  pre- 
cipitates, or  it  affumes  the  form  of  a fub-falt,  and  becomes 
infoluble. 

Since  the  oxy-fulphat  differs  from  the  fulphat  in  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  only,  feveral  fubftances  reconvert  it  into 
that  fait,  by  abftrafting  the  excefs  of  oxygen.  If  it  be 
kept,  for  inflance,  for  fome  time  in  a clofe-llopped  bottle 
with  iron-filings,  the  metal  becomes  oxydized,  and  the 
whole  is  changed  to  the  fiinple  lulphat. 

Gay-Luffac  has  lately  fliewn  that  the  quantity  of  acid  in 
any  metallic  fait  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  metal.  (Memoires  d’Arcueil,  t.  ii.  p.  lyQ.)  Hence 
no  additional  acid  is  required  in  converting  this  fait  into  the 
fulphat. 

Tin,  and  feveral  other  metals,  produce  the  fame  effe6I. 
The  excefs  of  o.xygen  may  inllantly  be  taken  away  by  paff- 
ingfulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  oxy-fulphat.  This 
gas  reduces  the  oxyd  exactly  to  a minimum  of  oxydation,  to 
tiie  ftate  of  protoxyd  ; and  hence  the  reafon  why  this  gas 
does  not  precipitate  iron  from  its  folutions. 

The  oxy-ftdphat  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the  fulphat ; 
the  former  beinji  foluble  in  alcohol,  which  the  latter  is  not. 

From  the  method  required  to  form  this  oxy-falt,  it  will 
appear  that  there  are  feveral  fubftances  wliich  ma-y  be  em- 
ployed to  give  their  oxygen  to  the  f ulphat  of  iron.  Cf  thefe 
are  the  nitric  and  o.'ty-murratic  acids.  And  by  pouring  a 


folution  of  gold  into  a folution  of  tin's  fulpliat,  the  oxy^ 
fulphat  is  produced,  and  tlie  gold  becomes  metallic. 

Dr  Thomfon  enumerates  feveral  triple  falts,  formed  by 
the  fulphiuic  acid  with  iron  and  other  metals. 

1.  Sulphat  of  iron  and  copper. 

2.  Sulphat  of  iron  and  zinc. 

Sulphat  of  iron  and  nickel. 

The  former  of  thefe  fometimes  cxifts  in  the  blue  vitriol  of 
commerce,  which  is  a very  great  evil  to  colour-makers. 
The  iron  precipitates  with  the  copper,  and  deflroys  tlie 
beauty  of  tlic  latter.  In  order  to  alceriain  whether  iron  be 
prefent  in  blue  vitriol,  di.Tolve  a fmall  quantity  in  a wine-glafs, 
and  add  aqua  ammonia  till  it  fmells  llrong  of  the  latter. 
The  oxyd  of  copper  will  be  dilfolved,  and  the  oxyd  of  iron 
left  at  th.e  bottom.  By  Handing  for  fome  time,  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  yellow  and  very  confpicuous.  It  i.s  even 
fain  that  fome  of  thefe  falts  have  triple  bafes.  The  two 
hitherto  obferved  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Sulphat  of  iron,  zinc,  and  nickel. 

2.  Sulphat  of  iron,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Sulphite  of  Bcrlhollet  has  given  us  an  account  <f  a 

compound  of  iron  with  the  fulphurous  acid.  When  iron  is 
expofed  to  tlie  aclion  of  this  acid,  it  becomes  fpeedily  oxy- 
dized ; but  what  is  fingular,  not  at  the  expence  of  the 
water,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  fulphuric  acid  ; but  it  appears 
that  the  acid  is  decompoled,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
iron,  wliile  tlie  fiilpluir  combines  with  the  fait.  Hence 
this  fulpliat  of  iron  is  always  contaminated  witii  fulpluir. 
The  fulphurous  acid  lias  a lefs  affinity  for  iron  than  the 
fulphuric  ; and  if  the  latter  be  added  to  the  fulphat,  its  acid 
is  dilengaged  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Nitrat  of  Iron. — The  nitric  acid  has  very  violent  action 
upon  iron,  and  an  abundance  of  the  red  fumes  of  nitric 
oxyd  are  difengaged.  The  fame  thing  in  fome  meafure 
takes  place  witli  this  acid,  as  has  been  remarked  with  regard 
to  the  fulphuric.  If  it  be  more  than  a certain  ftrength  the 
action  is  feeble,  until  a certain  portion  of  water  is  added. 
The  fame  explanation  will  anfvver  in  both  inllances.  The 
nitric  acid  does  not  diffolve  the  nitrat  at  firil  formed,  the 
prefence  of  which  interrupts  the  future  progrefs  of  tlie 
operation.  When  the  folution  is  made  with  much  watiT 
the  iron  is  oxydized  to  a minimum,  and  the  fait  formed  is 
the  proper  nitrat.  It  is  of  a pale  green  colour.  The  vedel 
in  which  this  folution  is  made  ffioiild  be  kept  in  water  as 
cold  as  poffible,  elfe  it  will  abforb  too  much  oxygen,  and 
pafs  to  the  oxy-nitrat. 

Oxy-nitrat  of  Iron. — When  iron  is  afted  upon  by  the  lefs 
diluted  acid,  and  with  heat,  the  fait  formed  i.s  the  oxy-nitrat. 
The  ioliition  is  of  a deep  brown,  refembling  the  oxy-fiilphat. 
It  has  a llrong  aftringent  talle,  and  turns  vegetable  blues 
red.  AVhen  the  folution  is  boiled  tlie  oxyd  is  partially  pre- 
cipitated ; nor  will  it  afterwards  diflblve  in  the  nitric  acid. 
'Ibis  has  turnifhed  one  means  of  feparating  iron  from  other 
fubllances  in  the  analylis  of  minerals. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Vanqueiin  for  a method  of  obtaining 
this  fait  in  a cryllalliz.ed  Hate.  The  method  he  recommends, 
is  to  keep  the  black  oxyd  of  iron  and  Hrong  nitric  acid 
together  for  a length  of  time,  till  the  crylfals  appear.  They 
have  an  acid  talfe,  and  arc  deliquefeent.  The  form  of  tliein 
is  that  of  a four-fided  prifm. 

The  alkalis  precipitate  the  oxyd  of  iron  from  this  fait  of 
a fine  yellow  colour,  and  yield  a produa;  which  is  valuable 
to  painters. 

Muritit  of  Iron. — The  muriatic  acid,  like  the  fulphuric 
and  nitric,  ads  feebly  upon  iron,  except  it  be  diluted  to  a 
certain  extent  w;th  water.  It  differs  from  the  latter,  and 
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agrees  with  the  former,  In  not  being  decompofed  ; but 
merely  takes  up  the  oxyd  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  the  hydrogen  being  given  out  in  the  flate  of  ga?. 
The  folution  is  of  a green  colour;  and,  on  evaporation,  it 
affords  cry ftals  prefenting  the  fame  appearance.  Mr.  Davy 
has  given  us  feveral  ufeful  fafts  relative  to  this  fait.  It 
was  employed  by  him  to  great  advantage  in  making  fome 
endiometrical  experim,ents.  He  found  that  a folution  of  it 
abforhs  a large  quantify  of  the  nitric  oxyd  gas,  vvliich,  in 
this  fituation,  is  better  fitted  for  abforbing  oxygen  than 
by  mixing  the  two  gafes  together.  By  abforbing  this 
gas  it  afl'umes  a brov/n  colour,  and  acquires  an  allringent 
talte.  When  the  compound  is  heated,  it  appears  that  the 
gas  is  decompofed  as  well  as  a portion  of  water  ; fince  the 
iron  becomes  more  highly  oxydized,  and  ammonia  is  formed. 
Mr.  Davy  recommends  an  infallible  method  of  forming 
this  fait,  by  adding  muriatic  acid  to  fulphuret  of  iron.  Th.e 
fulphuretted  hydrogen  prevents  tlie  muriat  from  becoming 
Gxy-muriat,  which  has  not  the  property  of  abforbing  the 
nitric  oxyd.  Muriat  of  iron  is  very  folu.ble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earth.s,  and  all  falts,  the  bales  of  which  form  infoluble  com- 
pounds with  muriatic  acid  ; fuch  as  iilver  and  mercury. 

Oxy-mufiat  of  Iron. — The  muriat  of  iron,  like  the  fulphat 
and  nitrat,  is  converted  into  the  oxy-muriat  by  the  oxyd  of 
iron  palling  from  the  (late  of  prot-oxyd  to  that  of  prr-oxyd. 
It  flowly  undergoes  this  change  by  expofure  to  the  air  ; 
atid  rapidly,  by  the  agency  of  thofe  bodies  which  afford 
oxygen  with  greater  facility,  as  the  nitric  and  oxy-muriatic 
acids.  The  folution  is  of  a deep  brown,  but  does  not  afford 
cryftals  by  evaporation.  It  has  a powerful,  aftringent  talle, 
and  a peculiar  odour.  When  this  fait  is  diftilled  it  affords 
oxy-muriatic  acid,  leaving  in  the  retort  the  prot-oxyd  of 
iron. 

If  the  heat  be  applied  rapidly,  the  fait  fublimcs  ; not  in 
the  (late  of  oxy-muriat,  but  of  muriat  of  iron. 

There  is  alfo  a triple  fait  formed  by  the  muriatic  acid 
with  iron  and  ammonia.  This  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
iron-lilings  to  muriat  of  ammonia.  It  may  either  be  ob- 
tained in  cryftals  by  evaporation,  or  it  may  be  fublimed. 
In  the  latter  (late  it  is  known  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
Flores  Martis. 

Pho/phat  of  Iron. — The  phofphoric  acid  has  little  aftion 
upon  iron  ; but  the  acid  unites  with  the  prot-oxyd,  and 
forms  this  compound. 

It  is  prepared  by  adding  a folution  of  fulphat  of  iron  to 
a fluid  mixture  of  phofphat  of  potafli.  The  fait  precipitates 
in  the  form  of  a blue  powder,  which  is  infoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  lofe  its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

The  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  native  Prufiian 
blue,  is  a phofphat  of  iron  3 but,  what  is  remarkable,  it  has 
little  colour  when  dug  out  of  the  earth,  becoming  deeper  on 
expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  A cryllallized  fpecimen,  lately 
brought  from  Brazil,  has  been  analyfed  by  Vauquelin,  and 
is  coinpofed  of 

Acid  2 1 

Protoxyd  43; 

Water  34 
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Oxy-phofphr.t  of  /ro«.— This  fait  is  formed  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  fome  oxy-falt  of  iron  and  phofphat  that  is 
fo'uble  ; as,  for  inftance,  by  adding  together  the  oxy-ful- 
phat,  or  oxv-muriat  of  iron,  and  the  phofphat  of  foda  or  of 
■potaih,  a white  powder  will  be  precipitated,  which  is  the 
oxY-j’hofphat  of  iron. 


This  fait  is  infoluble  in  water,  but  diffolves  in  the  muriatic 
or  fulphuric  acids ; from  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  un- 
changed, by  pure  ammonia. 

Suh-oxy-phofphat  of  Iron. — The  fait  above  deferibed  is  not 
decompoled  by  the  alkalis  like  the  metallic  falts  in  general. 
The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the  acid  only,  leaving 
the  fait  with  an  excefs  of  bafe,  which  is  the  fub-oxy-phofphat 
of  iron.  This  fub-oxy-phofphat  does  not  diffolve  in  water, 
or  fcarcely  in  acid  ; but  it  has  tlie  fingular  property  of 
diftolving  in  albumen,  or  the  white  of  eggs : and  if  an 
alkali  be  prefent,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  albumen  in 
the  feriim  of  blood,  it  affumes  a reddifti -brown  colour,  and 
is  fuppofed,  therefore,  to  be  the  principal  colouring  matter 
of  the  red  blood  of  animals. 

Fluat  of  Iron. — I'he  liquid  fluo^ric  acid  attacks  iron,  or 
rather  takes  its  oxyd,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  while  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  It  has  no  ttriking 
properties,  or  any  which  it  may  be  important  to  deferibe. 

liorat  of  Iron Tliis  fait,  being  infoluble  in  water,  is 

obtained  by  mixing  folutions  of  borat  of  foda  and  fulphat 
of  iron  together.  It  appears  in  tlie  form  of  a yellowirti 
powder,  and  melts  into  glafs  before  the  blow'-pipe. 

If  the  oxy-fulphat  of  iron  be  employed,  an  oxy-borat  w'ill 
be  obtained. 

Carbonnt  of  Iron. — When  iron-filings  are  mixed  with  the 
liquid  carbonic  acid,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  time, 
the  water  w'ill  acquire  a perceptible  talle  of  iron.  If  it  be 
expofed  to  the  air,  a precipitation  takes  place,  either  from 
the  gas  flying  off,  or  from  the  fait  affuming  the  ftate  of 
fub-carbonat.  The  precipitate  is  of  a yellow  colour.  This 
fait  is  frequently  found  in  mineral  waters,  to  which  it  gives 
a peculiar  odour.  The  water,  by  ftanding  a little  while, 
is  not  fenlible  to  any  of  the  tells  of  iron  ; but  a yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

When  a folution  of  neutral  carbonat  of  potaih  is  added  to 
a folution  of  fidphat  of  iron,  a large  quantity  of  iron  is 
diffolved  by  the  carbonic  acid,  giving  to  the  fluid  a ftrong 
inky  talle. 

This  fait  is  alfo  found  native  in  the  folid  form,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  mineralogical  part  of  this 
article. 

The  common  ruft  of  iron,  formed  by  expofing  iron  to  the 
air,  may  be  proved  to  be  a carbonat  of  this  metal  by'  its  ef- 
fervcfcence  with  acids.  It  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  folubility  of 
this  fait,  that  iron  becomes  fo  perifhable  by  expofure  to  the 
weather. 

The  fub  carbonat  of  this  fpecies,  according  to  Bergmann, 
is  compofed  of 

24  acid 
76  oxyd 
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It  appears  from  fome  experiments  of  Bucholz,  that  the 
native  carbonat,  by  heating  red-hot,  becomes  magnetic. 

Acetat  of  Iron. — The  acetic  acid,  when  of  moderate 
ftrengih,  added  to  iron-lilings,  caufes  tlie  iron  to  be  oxv- 
dated  by  the  decompolition  of  the  water,  while  the  hydro- 
gen is  fet  at  liberty.  The  folution  has  a fweetilh,  though 
inky  talle,  and  emits  the  odom-  of  vinegar.  The  bell  way 
of  forming  this  lalt  is  by  mixing  acetat  of  lead  and  fulphat 
of  iron  together.  The  fulphat  ol  lead  becomes  infoluble, 
and  tlie  acetat  of  iron  remains  in  the  liquid.  Mr.  Davy  ob- 
tained this  fait  by  digelling  the  fulphuret  of  iron  with  acetic 
acid.  It  afforded  to  him  cryilals  in  fmall  prifuio. 

Oxy-acetat  of  Iron. — If  the  oxy-fulphat  of  iron  be  ufed 
inllead  of  the  fulphat  witli  the  acetat  of  lead,  the  fulphat 
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of  lead  Is  precipitated,  and  an  cxj-'acetat  is  held  in  folution 
of  a beautiful  reddifli-brown  colour.  This  fait  does  not 
afford  cryffa's.  It  has  the  fmcll  of  vinegar  ; and,  when  in 
folution,  affords  an  excellent  teft  for  arfenic.  The  arfenic 
forms  an  infohilde  compound  with  the  iron,  of  a brilliant 
orange  tint.  The  pyrolignic  acid,  which  is  an  impure 
acetic  acid,  uhitee  with  iron,  and  yields  a very  cheap  acetat 
of  iron,  which  is  ufed  by  dyers  and  calico  printers  as  a 
mordant. 

Succimt  of  Iron  — AVhen  the  folutions  of  fuccinat  of  potafh 
or  ioda,  and  fulphat  of  iron  are  mixed  together,  a brownifh- 
red  infoluble  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  fuccinat  of 
iron.  The  foluble  fuccinat  may  hence  be  employed  to 
feparate  iron  from  other  fubflances. 

It  is  compofed  of 

Acid  and  water  61.5' 

Oxyd  - • 38.5 
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The  oxahit,  tartarat,  citral,  maJat,  benzoat,  and  fuherat  of 
iron,  are  but  little  known.  They  are  all,  however,  foluble 
in  water. 

Gallal  of  Iron. — When  the  gallic  acid  is  added  to  any 
folution  of  iron,  the  oxyd  being  at  a minimum  of  oxydation, 
a fine  purple  precipitate  will  be  produced.  If  the  acid 
be  entirely  freed  from  tan,  the  purple  colour  is  much  more 
confpicuous.  The  pure  gallic  acid,  therefore,  is  much 
better  as  a teft  for  iron,  than  the  mere  infufion  of  galls. 

The  tan  may  be  feparated  from  this  acid  by  means  of 
gelatine,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  gallic  acid.  By 
this  treatment  a folution  may  be  obtained  colourlefs  and 
lim.pid. 

If  the  gallic  acid  be  added  to  a fait  of  iron,  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  at  a maximum,  the  precipitate  is  a very  com- 
plete black  ; but  the  oxyd  foon  feparates,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a red  powder.  This  property  renders 
thefe  falts  of  iron  unfit  for  making  writing  ink.  When  the 
oxyd  is  in  the  ftate  of  prot  oxyd,  the  combination  is  per- 
manent ; and  although  it  is  not  fo  black  when  firft  ufed, 
it  foon  becomes  dark  by  expofure  to  the  air.  We  may 
hence  learn,  that  while  ink  is  in  ufe,  it  fhotild  not  be  kept 
expofed  to  air  ; fince  it  paffes  to  the  ftate  of  oxy-gallat,  and 
the  oxyd  will  fall  down. 

Prujfiat  of  Iron. — When  the  triple  pruffiat  of  potafh  and 
iron  is  poured  into  a folution  of  the  latter  fubftance,  the 
oxyd  being  at  a minimum  of  oxydation,  a white  powder  is 
precipitated,  whi  h is  the  pruffiat  of  iron.  If  this  powder 
be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  changes  to  a blue  ; and  in  this  ftate 
is  called  the  oxy-pruffiat  of  iron. 

Oxy-prujfiat  of  Iron. — This  fait  is  formed  by  the  fame 
foluble  pruffiat  being  added  to  the  oxy-fulphat  of  iron,  and 
conftitutes  the  beautiful  blue  pigment,  known  by  the  name 
of  Prujpan  blue.  It  is  generally,  however,  adulterated  with 
alumine.  See  Prussian  Blue  and  Prussic  Acid. 

yirfeniat  of  Iron. — 'Hie  native  arfeniat  has  been  already  de- 
feribed  m the  mine'ralogical  part  of  this  article.  Arfeniat  of 
potafli,  or  ammonia,  being  added  to  the  fulphat  of  iron,  an 
infoluble  powder  precipitates,  which  is  the  artificial  arfeniat 
of  iron. 

O.ry-nrfeniat  of  Iron The  arfeniat  of  iron,  in  common 

with  ail  the  other  falts  of  this  metal,  combines  with  an  extra 
dofe  of  oxygen,  conftituting  the  oxy-arfeniat.  The  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  the  arfenic  acid  and  the  oxy-acetat  of 
iron  is  of  a blueifh-white  colour. 

The  oxy-arfeniat  of  iron,  from  the  analyfis  of  Chenevix, 
is  compofed  of 


Acid  42.4 

Oxyd  37.2 

Water  20.4 
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Arfenite  of  Iron. — The  arfenious  acid,  or  the  common 
white  arfenic  of  commerce,  forms  with  iron  peculiar  com- 
pounds, which  have  been  but  little  examined.  It  docs  not 
take  the  oxvd  of  iron  from  the  fulphat,  but  decompofes  the 
acetat,  forming  with  the  protoxyd  a fubftance  of  a greenifli- 
yellow  colour  ; the  precipitate  from  the  oxy-acetat  being  of 
a bright  orange.  If  either  of  the  acetats  contain  the  lealt 
portion  of  the  fulphat  of  iron,  it  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  arfenite. 

Chromat  of  Iron. — See  CiiROME. 

Moft  of  the  other  acids  combine  w'ith  iron  ; but  they  form 
compounds  which  are  but  little  known.  Certain  alkaline 
falts  aft  upon  iron,  and  produce  triple  compounds,  which 
have  not  received  a particular  examination.  When  the  iii- 
trat  of  potafh  is  fufed  in  contaft  with  that  metal,  the  acid  is  i 

dccompofcd,  and  the  iron  oxydized  to  a maximum.  This 
melted  mafs,  after  the  acid  is  completely  difiipated,  is  of 
a red  colour.  If,  before  it  becomes  deliquefeent,  which 
takes  place  from  the  prefence  of  the  alkali,  it  be  thrown  into  | 

water,  the  alkali  dift’olvcs  a quantity  of  iron,  torming  a fo-  j ^ 
lution  of  a deep  fplendid  purple  tint-  The  colour  remains  '|  1 
permanent  for  fome  time,  if  the  air  be  excluded  ; but,  if  ex-  >1 
pofed  in  an  open  veft'el,  it  changes  quickly  to  a green,  and 
the  oxyd  ultimately  precipitates,  leaving  the  liquid  clear 
and  colourlefs.  The  precipitated  oxyd  is  of  a deep  red  , 
colour.  |l( 

Defcrlption  of  Plates.  ' 

Plate  I.  fg.  i,  a plan  of  an  iron  forge;  fg.  2,  an  elc-  ^ 
vation  of  the  fame.  In  fg.  i.  A is  a water-wheel,  which  J;| 

gives  motion  to  the  ftamping  hammer  E ; G,  the  mill-dam  ; i 

H,  the  tail  water  courfe ; I is  a fmall  water-wheel,  | j 

to  give  motion  to  the  blowing  machinery  ; 1^,  fg.  i,  is  an-  , ( 

other  water-wheel,  which  works  the  hammer  0,  for  drawing  ; j 

the  balls,  &c.  into  bars  ; K is  the  mill-dam  for  fupplying  all  { ( 

the  wheels.  | ,j 

Q,  in^.  i,  is  a refinery',  technically  called  a fnsry,  | j 
in  2.  is  the  elevation.  It  is  blown  by  the  double  blowing  p 

cylinders,  e,  e.  R,  the  chafery  for  healing  the  malfes  of  . 
iron  a fecond  time  after  hammering  ; S,  S,  plans  of  balling  j 

furnaces,  and  limilar  to  the  puddling  furnace.  j i, 

Plate  W.  fg.  I.  is  a front  view  of  the  finery,  as  fecn  j . 

fg.  2.  Plate  I.  ; fg.  2.  being  a fide  view.  K,  the  hearth  | f. 

on  which  the  pig-iron  and  charcoal  is  placed  ; G H,  the 
chimney  ; f,  the  air-pipe  ; g,  a cock  to  regulate  the  blaft  ; I 1 1, |j 
h,  a leathern  pipe  connefting  the  main-pipe  with  the  nofc- « J;]'] 

pipe;  i,  fg.  3,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  tuyere-iron,  into  j|l, 

which  the  nole-pipe  i is  inferted,  and  which  enters  the  ' ,| 
hearth  at  a,  fg.  i . ; m and  n are  two  iron  pipes,  ter.minating 
in,  and  forming  a part  of  the  tuyere-iron.  'Hie  pipe  m p 

communicates  with  a cillern  of  water,  which  conveys  a ^ 

ftream  of  cold  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  tuyere-  j 

iron  cool,  and  which  is  difeharged  at  «,  into  the  ciftern  0,  . 

fg.  4,  where  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  feen.  The  fur-  ^ 

naee  called  the  run-out  furnace  is  very  limilar  to  the  finery.  |: 

The  hearth  of  the  finery  is  furrounded  with  caft-metal  plates,  j 

having  a cavity  under  the  bottom  plate,  to  throw  water  j, 

from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  bottom  plate  cool.  The  run-  | 

out  furnace  differs  from  this,  in  being  furrounded  on  tiirce  ^ 

fides  with  water.  T.  his  furnace,  and  its  ufe,  ha.s  al-  ^ 

ready  been  defcribed.  The  chafery  is  alfo  fimilar  to  the 
7 finery, 
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finery,  except  in  the  hearth  being  more  like,  the  fmith’s 
forge. 

Fig.  5.  exliibits  tongs  for  taking  the  balls  from  the  fur- 
nace to  the  hammer ; and^y^.  7.  an  iron  ladle,  employed  to 
throw  water  into  the  puddling  furnace,  to  oxydate  the 
iron. 

Fig.  8.  the  face  of  the  ftamping  hammer,  which  is  made 
to  be  taken  out  occafionally. 

Fig.  9.  the  face  of  the  hammer  employed  for  drawing  out 
the  bars : b is  the  part  ufed  to  extend  tlie  bars  in  length 
with  more  expedition ; the  part  a being  einjdoyed  for 
fmootliening  or  finilhing  the  bar. 

Figs.  10.  and  ii.  are  different  views  of  the  balling  fur- 
nace: a is  the  fire-grate  ; b,  the  hole  wliere  the  fuel  is  ad- 
mitted ; d d,  the  roof  made  of  fire-brick  ; e,  the  door 
through  which  the  bails  are  admitted  ; a^nd  b b.  the  hearth 
on  which  the  balls  are  laid  to  be  heated,  by  the  flame  which 
is  carried  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney  G.  This  furnace 
is  bound  on  all  fides  by  bars  of  iron,  fecured  by  bolts. 

The  puddling  furnace  is  lo  nearly  limilar  to  this,  as  not 
to  require  a feparate  drawing.  The  hearth  is  more  concave 
oppolite  the  door,  for  the  purpole  of  containing  the  metal 
which  is  liquid,  previous  to  its  affnming  its  malleable  ftate. 
The  door  of  this  furnace,  for  Iieating  the  balls,  confills  of  a 
frame  of  wrought  iron,  containing  fire  bricks,  to  prevent 
tlie  cfcape  of  heat.  It  fhuts  and  opens  upon  the  hole,  by 
being  attaclied  to  the  end  of  a lever  ; its  weight  being  coun- 
terpoifed  at  twe  other  end.  See  fig.  i . Plate  IV.  where 
R is  the  lever  ; h,  the  door  ; and  f,  the  part  by  which  it  is 
raifed. 

The  door  of  the  puddling  furnace  confills  of  a folid  piece 
of  call-iron,  about  inches  thick,  having  a fmall  hole 
through  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpedling  the  procefs,  and 
introducing  the  puddling  inllruments. 

Plate  \ l\.  figs.  I.  and  7.  are  views  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  ufed  by  the  call-iron  founders,  for  melting  large 
((uantities  of  metal  at  once.  This  furnace,  like  the  lall,  is 
heated  with  flame  from  its  fire  place  a,  the  fuel  being  in- 
troduced at  B ; f if  is  a Hoping  hearth,  on  which  the  pigs 
or  otiicr  pieces  of  rnetal  are  laid  ; b,  the  door  where  it  is  in- 
troduced  ; and  g,  the  chimney.  The  m.eltcd  metal  runs 
down  to  the  part  0,  where  it  is  accumulated,  and  is  let  out 
at  y ; or  a door  may  be  opened  at  e above,  and  the  melted 
metal  carried  out  in  ladles,  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds. 

Fig.  2.  is  a feclion  of  a cupola,  in  which  a is  the  interior 
of  the  furnace  containing  the  metal  and  cokes  ; e,  the  tap 
hole  ; b,  the  nofe-pipe  ; d,  a leathern  pipe  connefting  the 
air-pipe,  wliicli  comes  from  the  blowing  cylinder,  with  the 
faiTve  ; e,  a Hop-cock  to  tegnlate  or  turn  olF  the  blall. 

It  generally  conlills  of  four  plates  of  call-iron,  firm'y 
bolted  together;  the  interior  being  lined  with  fire-brick. 
This  furnace  is  generally  employed  for  the  bed  kind  of 
work,  and  will  melt  many  charges  in  a day,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  metal  expofed  in  it. 

Plate  IV . Jigs.  I.  and  2.  are  two  view’s  of  forge-hammer 
machinery,  ere£led  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton.  A is  the 
walor-whcel ; H,  a fly-wheel ; D,  wheel-work  to  open  the 
Ihuttle  by  a little  at  once,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjulling  the 
quantity  of  water ; F,  a cog-wheel  to  give  motion  to  the 
wheel  G ; at  the  other  end,  I,  arc  a number  of  cogs,  which 
lift  the  hammer  K,  2,  by  paffing  under  its  fliaft,  or 
helve,  as  it  is  fometimes  termed  ; I..,  a large  beam  of  wood 
inferted  into  the  poll  M,  and  paffing  horiy.cntally  over  the 
hammer.  Into  tire  polls,  Ivl  and  N,  is  in/erted  a piece  of 
a(h-timbcr  0,  againll  which  the  hammer  K llrikcs  in  its 
alcent,  and  by  its  elallicity  rc-aifls  upon  the  hammer,  and 
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gives  it  a greater  defeending  velocity  lliau  would  be  pro- 
duced by  gravity  alone.  Q is  a number  of  heavy  pieces  of 
metal  laid  upon  the  beam  1,,  to  increafe  its  vis  inertia:,  and 
will,  in  confequence,  receive  lefs  motion  from  the  hammer. 
(See  Mill-Work  and  Water-Wheel.)  The  hammer 
here  deferibed  has  been  much  improved,  fo  far  as  regards 
the  fpring  at  o. 

That  already  mentioned  in  the  plate  is  much  preferred. 
The  whole  of  it  is  made  of  call -iron,  and  its  w’eight  is  about 
cwt.  It  a6ls  limply  by  its  gravity  ; its  extra  force, 
therefore,  over  the  common  one,  confills  in  its  greater 
quantity  of  matter.  It  is  made  exceedingly  mafiive  near 
the  centre  of  motion,  by  wliich  means  its  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  is  thrown  nearer  to  that  point,  and  it  confequently  de- 
Icends  with  greater  velocity.  Alihough  this  is  an  advan- 
tage with  refpeft  to  the  number  of  Hrokes  in  a given  time, 
it  is  a difadvantage  in  another  way  ; fince  the  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation  is  alfo  tlie  centre  of  perculfion,  or  the  point  where 
the  greateil  lli  oke  is  made.  Could  the  velocity  be  obtained 
without  this  evil,  the  advantage  would  be  material.  See 
Tiltino-Mill. 

Iron,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  is  faid  to  have  greater  virtues 
than  any  of  the  other  metals,  which  is  not  to  be  w ondered  at, 
as  being  the  only  one  that  is  in  a manner  fok'.ble  in  the  human 
body.  Ail  the  other  metals,  whether  hard  or  foft,  poifonous 
or  falutary,  nay  even  fluid  mercury  itfelf,  fwallow’ed  in  their 
crude  Hate,  pafs  out  of  the  body  again  unaltered  ; but  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  iron,  its  crude  filings  are  often  taken  as 
a medicine,  and  are  aUvays  fo  much  a6ted  upon  by  their 
juices,  as  to  produce  confiderable  elfecls.  It  is  fo  ealily 
wrought  upon  out  of  the  body  alfo  by  fire,  and  by  different 
menitruums,  that  it  becomes  an  aperient  or  allringent,  as  it 
is  differently  treated ; and  is,  under  proper  management, 
greatly  fuperior  to  all  other  medicines  in  chronic  cafes. 

Iron  or  Heel,  that  is,  the  ferrum  or  chalybs,  may  be  em- 
ployed indifferently,  as  Cullen  fuggells,  in  the  preparation 
of  tlie  rubigo  ; but  he  thinks  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
preference  is  due  to  the  iron  in  its  foft  malleable  ftate,  or  in 
that  .vhicli  is  called  “ forged  iron.”  As  iron,  fays  this  me- 
dical writer,  like  all  other  metals,  in  its  folid  and  entire  ftate, 
is  not  active  with  regard  to  our  bodies,  without  being  cor- 
roded or  diffolved  by  faline  matters,  lie  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  rendered  aflive  only  by  being  combined  with  acids.  It 
has  indeed  been  common  to  give  the  entire  metal,  brought  by 
filing  into  a fine  powder,  and  with  very  good  effefls,  as  a 
medicine.  But  this  he  does  not  confider  as  an  exception  to 
his  general  rule  ; becaufe  he  is  perfuaded  that  there  is  con- 
llantly  prefent  in  the  human  llomach  a quantity  of  acid  ca- 
pable of  diftblving  iron  ; and  as  a proof  of  it  he  alleges 
that  he  never  knew  iron  given  in  its  metallic  or  ftightly  cor- 
roded ftate,  without  producing  a blacknefs  in  the  llools, 
which  affords  a prefumption  of  a previous  lolution  of  the 
iron  in  acids.  As  this  combination  with  acids  is  neceffary, 
pbyficians  and  chemifts  have  diverfified  this  combination  in 
a variety  of  w'ays  ; Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  he  lias  not 
known  a preparation  of  iron  for  the  purpofe  of  medicine, 
that  has  not  been  prepared  by  a combination  with  acids,  or 
by  bringing  the  iron  into  a Hate  that  rendered  it  readily  fo- 
hible  by  the  acid  of  the  Homach,  and  Dr.  Lewis  very  pro- 
perly remarks,  that  Pruffian  Hue,  though  truly  containing  a 
quantity  of  iron,  as  it  is  not  foluble  in  any  acid,  is  the  leall 
promifing  of  all  the  medicinal  preparations. 

Its  virtues  internally  were  not  unknown  to  tlie  ancients;, 
Diofeorides  attributes  both  an  aHringency  and  aperiency  to 
it,  and  preferibes  it  in  hremorrhages.  He  alfo  recommends 
its  vuH,  or  crocus  mortis,  in  fuppreftions  of  the  menfes ; 
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tlioiigi)  he,  on  the  other  hand,  preferibes  wine  or  water,  in 
wnich  red-hot  iron  has  been  quenched,  as  an  allringent  in  dy- 
fenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  weaknefTes  of  the  domach. 

Iron  combined  with  acids  becomes  an  aftringent  fiib- 
fcance  ; and  hence  its  great  medicinal  virtue  is  caufed  by  its 
tonic  and  drengthening  qualities  ; for  by  increadng  the  tone 
of  the  vedels,  it  incrcales  their  vigour  and  adtivity.  It  pro- 
duces a flight  and  gentle  irritation  of  the  fibres,  the  effedt  of 
which  is  to  condringe  tlie  fcnfible  organic  parts  upon  which 
it  acts,  and  to  increafe  their  force  and  elaflicity.  Iron  par- 
ticularly adfs  upon  the  fibres,  and  the  velhls  of  the  domach 
and  intedines  ; hence  it  produces  excellent  ededts  in  all 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  inactivity  of  the  di- 
gedive  organs.  Such  are  crudities,  bad  digedion,  accom- 
panied with  diarrhoea,  flatulencies,  flatulent  colics,  &c.  See. 
in  difeafes  which  proceed  from  the  former,  as  many  hyde- 
rical,  hypochondriacal,  melancholic  affections,  intermittefit 
fevers,  tertians  and  quartans,  Sic.  In  thofe  cafes  iron 
quickens  the  circulation  and  radcs  thepulfe;  renders  the 
blood  more  florid,  and  as  it  were  expands  and  rarefies  the 
j.uices,  promoting,  when  they  are  deficient,  and  redraining, 
when  immoderate,  the  fecretions  that  are  made  from  the 
blood,  as  perlpiration,  urine,  and  tlie  uterine  pimgations. 
By  the  fame  corroborating  power,  which  renders  it  fer- 
viceable  in  promoting  deficient,  and  redraining  redundant 
difcliarges,  where  the  fuppreffion  or  flux  arifes  from  debility 
and  relaxation,  it  increales,  on  the  contrary,  fluxes,  and 
confirms  obilruCHons,  when  they  proceed  from  tenlion,  ri- 
giditv,  or  fpafmodic  driclures  of  the  vedels.  Wliere  either 
the  circulation  is  quick,  or  the  habit  plethoric,  byincreafing 
the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  tlie  plethoric  fymptoms,  it 
produces  heavinefs,  dulnefs,  vag'ie  heats  and  dufliings,  or 
kindles  more  dangerous  fevers  or  inflammations,  or  biirds 
fome  of  the  over-didended  fmall  vedels.  In  fome  conditii- 
tions,  where  iron  is  proper  and  fahitary,  particularly  in 
by  deiical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  where  the  domach 
is  very  weak,  it  is  apt  at  firlt  to  occafion  great  ficknefs  and 
perturbation : to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  Sydenham 
advifes,  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  to  adminider  it 
for  a wlnle  at  bed-time,  in  conjunction  with  a flight  opiate. 
In  other  circumdances,  it  is  commonly  taken  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  moderate  exerclfe  iifed  to  promote  its 
adlion.  In  all  cafes  the  dofe  diould  be  fmall  and  repeated  ; a 
grain,  or  half  a grain  ot  the  metal  diflblved,  or  in  a foluble 
date,  is  generally  a fuffleient  dofe.  Its  effefts  are  known 
by'  nidorous  erudtatlons,  and  by  the  alvine  faeces  being  tinged 
of  a black  colour. 

Stahl,  and  feveral  other  modern  chemids  and  phyficians, 
acknowledge  only  the  tonic  and  drengthening  qualities  of 
iron.  The  cafes  in  which  iron  has  produced  a refolving  and 
aperient  effedl  are  thofe,  in  which  the  obilrudfions,  and  the 
defetf  of  fecretions  and  excretions,  have  proceeded  from 
vveaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  fibres  and  of  the  veflels,  rather 
than  from  a craflitude  of  humours,  as  in  the  chlorofis,  in 
lomc  kinds  of  jaundice,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fame 
fort. 

The  fame  preparation,  as  Dr.  Lewis  has  judicioufly  ob- 
ferved,  may  fometimes  exert  an  aperient,  and  fometimes  an 
adriiigent,  power,  according  to  the  date  of  the  body  to 
which  they  are  applied.  If  a retention  of  menfes  de- 

pends upon  a weaknefs  in  the  vefTels  of  the  uterus,  chaly- 
beate medicines,  by  invigorating  the  force  of  the  veflels, 
may  cure  the  difeafe,  and  may  thereby  appear  to  be  aperient  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  in  a menorrhagia,  when  the  difeafe 
depends  upon  a laxity  of  the  extreme  veffels  of  the  uterus, 
iron  exhibited,  by  redoring  the  tone  of  thefe  veffels,  may 


fhew  an  adriiigent  operation.  However,  it  is  probable, 
tliat  in  tlie  cafes  of  fuppreflion  depending  upon  a condricfioii 
of  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  the  fame 
tonic  powers  may  not  be  fo  properly  employed.  By  confi- 
derations  cf  this  kind,  the  inutility  or  propriety  of  the  me- 
dicinal preparations  of  iron  may  be  determined.  In  all 
cafes  of  adbive  licmorrhagy  they"  mud  be  hurtful  ; and 
in  cafes  of  heinorrhagy  from  external  violence.  Dr.  Cullen 
would  judge  them  to  be  ufelefs,  if  not  hurtful.  In  cafes  of 
a general  daccidity',  as  it  is  frequently  marked  under  the 
title  of  “ Cachexy,”  and  in  all  cafes  of  evacuations  from 
laxity,  whether  fanguine  or  ferous,  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  mod  effectual  remedies.  The  good  effedls  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  as  Dr.  Cullen  apprehends,  have  been  often 
miffed  by  their  being  given  in  too  fmall  dofes.  The  faline 
preparations,  in  large  dofes,  are  ready  to  irritate  the  do- 
mach ; and  for  this  reafon,  and  fome  others,  it  mud  be  al- 
ways proper  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  to  increafe  them 
by  degrees  ; but  he  has  often  found,  that  no  great  lienelit 
is  to  be  obtained  but  when  large  quantities,  cither  by  the 
I'lze  of  the  doles,  or  by  the  long  continuance  of  them,  have 
been  thrown  in.  He  fays,  that  he  has  found  the  fimple  mil 
as  effedlual  tis  any  other  preparation,  and  the  llomach  has 
borne  it  bettor  than  any'  other.  He  begins  with  a dofe  of 
five  grains,  but  gradually  increafes  it  to  what  the  domach 
eafily  bears.  Some  are  faid  to  have  given  it  to  the  quantity 
of  fix  drams  in  one  day  ; but  he  has  hardly  found  any  do- 
mach that  would  bear  the  third  part  of  that  quantity  with- 
out much  ficknefs.  He  thinks  that  the  domach  bears  it  bet- 
ter by  joining  with  it  fome  aromatic. 

The  preparations  of  iron  that  have  been  in  more  frequent 
life,  and  fome  of  which  are  at  prefent  continued  under  dif- 
ferent names,  are,  i.  The  crude  filings  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder  ; this  is  an  excellent  form  for  adminidcring 
iron  in  female  diforders,  in  which  tlie  body  is  weak, 
languid,  and  full  of  acidities  ; the  dofe  of  the  lilmgs  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a fcniple  or  more.  2.  “ Mars  faccha- 
ratus,”  which  is  the  filings  candied  with  fugar,  by  diffolving 
two  parts  of  fine  fugar  in  water,  and  boiling  it  down  to 
a candy  confidence,  and  adding,  by  little  and  little,  one  part 
of  the  cleanfed  filings  in  a kettle  over  a gentle  fire ; the 
vedel  being  continually  diakcn,  that  the  filings  may  be  cruded 
over  with  the  fugar.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
running  into  lumps,  a little  darch  is  previoufly  mixed  with 
the  fugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a dram  to  a pound.  3.  “ Li- 
matnra  Martis  prasparata,”  or  ‘‘  Chalybis  riibigo  praepa- 
rata,”  is  formed  by  moidening  the  filings  with  vinegar  or 
water,  and  expoflng  tlicm  to  a moill  air,  or  occalionally 
moidening  them  afrefli,  which  foon  change  in  great  part  into 
rud  ; this  rud  may  be  feparated  from  the  uncorroded  part, 
by  grinding  and  vvafliing  over  the  fine  powder  with  water. 
Idiis  is  given  in  the  fame  dofe  as  the  crude  filings. 

This  preparation,  which  was  denominated  “ chalybis  ru- 
bigo  proeparata”  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  of  174^,  and 
“ ferri  ruhigo”  in  that  of  1787,  is  now  called  “ ferri  car- 
bonas,”  or  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  formed  of  fulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces  ; fub-carbonate  of  foda,  ten  ounces  ; and 
a gallon  of  boiling  water.  Diflfolve  the  fulphate  of  iron  and 
fub-carbonate  ot  (oda  feparately,  each  in  four  pints  of  water  ; 
then  mix  the  folutions  together,  and  fet  by  the  mixtui,-, 
that  the  precipitated  powder  may  fnbfide  ; having  poured  off' 
the  fupernatant  liquor,  wafli  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  hot 
water,  and  dry'  it  upon  bibulous  paper  in  a gentle  heat. 

There  are  two  oxyds  of  iron,  both  of  which  are  com- 
bined with  acids,  and  form  diifcrent  modifications  of  the 
fame  fait,  a diltindion  tliat  ought  to  be  particularly  regarded 
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in  mcdicinp  ; they  have  been  named,  from  their  colour,  black 
and  red  oxyds  ; the  former,  whicli  is  black,  or  (if  formed 
as  in  the  prefent  inllance,  by  precipitation  from  water) 
greenifh,  confifts  of  iron  73,  and  oxygen  27,  according  to 
I.avoifier.  It  maybe  formed  in  various  ways:  as  by  expo- 
fare  of  a pafte  of  iron-filings  and  water  to  the  air  ; by  heat- 
ing together  one  part  of  red  oxyd  of  iron,  and  two  parts  of 
irori-filmgs ; and  by  adding  a folution  of  alkali  to  one  of 
green  fulphate  of  iron,  and  drying  the  precipitate  quickly 
without  expofure  to  air ; and  it  is  kept  as  a feparate  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  under  the  name  of  “ Ferri 
oxydum  nigrum  purificatum.”  The  latter,  or  red  oxyd, 
confills,  according  to  Proud,  of  iron  32,  oxygen  48,  and  in 
its  relation  to  black  oxyd  is  compofed  of  66.5  of  that  oxyd, 
and  33.5  of  additional  oxygen.  Some  chemifts  have  fup- 
pofed  the  exiftence  of  other  gradations  of  combination  of 
iron  and  oxygen,  but  the  above  are  all  tluit  are  generally 
admitted,  or  that  require  particular  notice ; this  latter  is 
alfo  kept  in  the  Edinb.  Pharmac.  under  the  name  of  “ oxy- 
diim  ferri  rubrurn.”  Salts  containing  the  black  oxyd,  on 
expofure  to  air,  pafs  to  the  I'tate  of  red  oxyd,  by  attrafting 
oxygen  from  it,  and  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  the  fame 
cliangc  happens  here  to  the  oxyd  in  the  fub-carbonate,  wliich, 
at  the  time  of  its  firft  precipitation,  is  a black  oxyd.  The 
fame  fubilance,  more  imperfectly  prepared,  conllituted  the 
rud  of  iron  {ferri  rubijro)  of  the  former  Pharmacopeia,  for 
which,  in  all  the  prueell’cs  into  wliich  it  entered,  this  preci- 
pitate is  now  fubllitutcd.  Tlic  red  oxyd  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  is  the  old  “ Colcothar  vitrioli,”  and  formed  by  ex- 
pofure of  common  fulphate  of  iron  to  a (trong  heat,  fufli- 
cient  to  drive  over  its  fulphuric  acid,  when  the  red  oxyd  re- 
mains behind,  as  in  the  procefs  which  was  formerly  in  ufe 
for  obtaining  that  acid.  Sub-carbonate  of  foda  is  preferred 
for  the  precipitation  to  that  of  potafli,  on  account  of  the 
greater  folubility  of  the  fulphate  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  alkali,  and  the  confeqnent  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  waflted  away.  The  fait  is  a fub-carbonate,  but  as  only 
one  of  the  compounds  is  kept,  the  relation  is  not  cxprefTed. 
The  dofe  of  the  “ ferri  carbonas”  is  from  two  to  ten 
grains. 

4 “ Mars  fulphuratus,”  prepared  by  mixing  iron- filings 
with  twice  their  w'cight  of  flower  of  brimftone,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  make  them  into  a pafte,  which  in  a few  hours 
fwell  up,  and  *is  then  pulverized,  and  put  into  a heated  cru- 
cible to  deflagrate,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirring  with  an  iron 
fpatul.i,  till  it  falls  into  a deep  black  powder  : this  powder 
tirged  longer  in  the  fire,  becomes  red,  and  is  called, 
5.  ‘‘  Crocus  martis  aperiens  et  aftringens,”  6.  The  fait  or 
vitriol  of  iron,  “ ferrum  vitiiolatum,"  called  “Sal  martis.” 
This  is  now  difufed.  See  Cnocus  Martis. 

This  is  the  “ ferri  fulphas,”  fulphate  of  iron,  of  the  Lend. 
Phann.  of  1809;  and  is  compofed  of  iron  and  fulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weight  eight  ounces,  and  four  pints  of 
water.  The  fulphuric  acid  and  w'ater  are  mixed  together  in  a 
glafs  vclTel,|and  the  iron  is  added : then,  after  the  effervefce.ice 
has  ceafed,  the  folution  is  filtered  through  paper,  and  eva- 
p'lrated,  fo  that  cryftals  may  form  as  it  cools.  The  water  is 
afterwards  poured  away,  and  the  cryftals  are  dried  upon 
bibulous  paper.  Upon  a large  fcale  this  fait  is  formed  from 
iia'ive  fuiphuret  of  iron  (pyrit  s)  by  moilleiiing,  and  ex- 
poling  it  to  the  open  Air.  I'lie  fulphate  of  iron  is  afterwards 
difl'olved  in  water  and  cryftallized  by  evaporation.  Siilpluiric 
acid  will  unite  either  with  the  black  or  red  oxyd  : tbe  fint 
«f  thefe  is  the  fait  here  intended  for  internal  nle,  and  upon 
this  point  great  Itrefs  ought  to  be  laid  ; as  the  laft  is  the 
ftate  in  which  the  fulphate  of  trade  is  ulually  found,  and 
which,  for  medical  purpoles,  is  a very  diiliucl  andinferior 


thing.  Its  cryftals  are  tranfparcnt  rliomboidal  prifms,  of  a 
light  green  colour  ; its  talh;  is  aftringent  and  ilrong,  and  it 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  One  partis  foliible  in  two  of  cold, 
and  in  three-fourths  of  boiling  water.  It  is  infolublc  in 
alcohol,  in  which  incnftnium  the  red  fulphate  is  foluble, 
and  this  affords  a method  of  afcertainliig  the  exiftence  of  the 
latter  with  the  former,  as  alfo  of  feparating  it.  Onexpo- 
furo  to  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into  red  fulphate  : it 
confifts,  according  to  Kirw'an,  of  acid  26,  iron  28,  and 
water  46,  parts.  Fleat  drives  off  the  water  of  cry  ftaliization, 
and  the  fait  remains  white;  if  urged  farther,  it  drici.s  over 
the  acid,  and  leaves  i'lrft  a red  fulphate,  and  at  laft  a red  oxyd 
of  iron.  The  dofe  of  ttie  “ ferri  fulphas”  is  from  one 
to  five  grains.  7.  “ Tindlura  martis  in  fpiritu  falis,”  P.  L, 
1745,  “ Tini  tura  ferri  mur'ate,”  P.  L.  1787,  or  “ Tlticfura 
ferri  muriati,”  tindlure  of  muriate  of  iron,  P.  E.  1809. 
This  is  formed  by  pouring  the  muriatic  acid,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a pint,  upon  half  a pound  of  carbonate  of  iron 
in  a glafs  veffel,  and  fnaking  it  occalionally  for  three  days  ;. 
then  fetting  it  by,  that  the  ficces,  if  there  be  a:;y,  may  fub- 
fide  ; pouring  off  the  folution,  and  adding  three  pints  of 
reftilied  fpirit.  This  fait  appears  to  be  an  oxy  muriate  of 
iron,  the  red  oxyd  of  iron  cmploy^ed  becoming,  on  its  combi- 
nation with  the  acid,  black  oxyd,  and  giving  over  its  fuper- 
abiindant  oxygen  to  the  muriatic  acid.  I’his  appears  to  be 
its  ftate,  becaufe  fulphuric  acid  added  to  it  detaches  ox)'- 
muriaiic  acid,  and  heat  drives  over  oxymnriatic  acid  ; and 
in  the  latter  inllance,  although  the  red  oxyd  was  nied  for  its 
preparation,  the  black  oxyd  remains  behind.  The  fait,  eva- 
porated to  drynefs,  yields  an  orange-coloured  mafs,  which  is 
uncryllallizable,  deliqucfces  ou  expofure  to  air,  and  is  I'olu- 
ble  in  alcohol.  The  tincilurc  has  a brownifli  yellow  colour,  and 
very  aftringent  tafte.  8.  “ Flores  martiales,”  P.  E.  174^, 
flowers  of  iron  (fee  Fi.oUE.s),  “ Ens  Veneris,”  P.  I.,.  1720, 
“ ferrum  ammoniacalc,”  P.  I..  1787,  or  “ ferrnm  anunonia- 
tum,”  ammoniated  iron,  P.  L.  1809,  is  compofed  by'  inti- 
mately mixing  carbonate  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
of  each  a pound,  and  fubliming  by  immediate  expofure  to  a 
ftrong  fire,  and,  lailly,  reducing  the  fubliined  ammoniacal  iron 
to  powder.  This  fubftancG'conlitls  of  red  muriate  of  inm, 
mixed  by  fublimation  with  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  is  orange- 
coloured,  with  a fmell  rcfcnibling  faffron,  is  dcliquefcent,  and 
folublc  in  alcohol.  The  refidiie,  which  is  dehqueiceiit,  con- 
iills  alfo  of  red  muriate  of  iron,  and  W’as  formerly  kept 
under  the  name  of  “ lixivium  martis.”  The  dofe  is  from 
three  to  fifteen  grains.  9.  “ Tinilura  floriim  martialium,'’ 
P.  L.  1745,  “ Tinlftiira  martis  Myiifichti,”  P.  L,  1720, 
“ Tinclura  ferri  aminoniacalis,”  P.  L.  1787,  or  “ TinCtr.rn 
ferri  ainmoniati,’  tinchire  of  ammoniated  iron,  P.  L.  1809, 
is  formed  by  digelling  four  ounces  of  ammoniated  ir.m 
in  a pint  of  jmiof  fpirit,  and  then  {training.  This  is  an 
elegant  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  dufes  of  a tea- 
fpoonfnl.  10.  “ Ferrum  tartarizatum,”  or  tartarized  iron, 
P.  L.  1787  and  1809,  called  alfo  “ Mars  folubilis,”  and- 
“ Chalybs  tartarizatus,”  cmilills  of  iron,  a pound,  fupertar- 
trate  of  potafs,  powdered,  two  pound/,  and  a pint  of  water. 
Rub  them  togeth-.-r,  and  expofe  them  to  the  -air  in  a broad 
glafs  veffel  for  eight  days,  then  dry  the  refidiie  in  a fand  bath, 
and  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder 
a pint  more  of  water,  and  expofe  it  for  eight  days  longer  ; 
then  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  pow  der.  This  is  a 
triple  fait,  in  which  the  iron  is  fu  ll  oxydated  by  being 
moillened  and  e.spofcd  to  air,  and  then  combines  with  the 
fuperabundaiit  acid  of  the  fupertartate  of  ]iotafs  ; and  it  is 
therefore  a tartrate  of  potafs  and  iron.  It  may  be  diffulvcd 
in  water  and  cryftallized.  'Phis  elegant  and  ideful  chalybeate 
may  be  given  either  in  a iulid  or  liquid  form,  from  five 
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grains  to  a fcruple.  It  has  been  ufually  diftinguiflicd  In  the 
(hops  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Dr.  Willis,  i i.  “ Li- 
<luor  ferri  alkalini,”  or  folution  of  alkaline  iron,  iscompofed 
o(  drams  of  iron,  two  fluid-ounces  of  nitric  acid,  fix 
fluid-ounces  of  didilled  water,  and  fix  fluid-ounces  of  the  fo- 
lution of  fubcarbonate  of  potafs.  Having  mixed  the  acid  and 
water,  pour  them  upon  the  iron,  and  when  the  effervefceiice 
has  ccafcd,  pour  off  the  clear  acid  folution  ; add  this  gradually, 
and  at  intervals,  to  the  folution  of  fubcarbonate  of  potafs, 
occallonally  (baking  it,  until  it  has  affumed  a deep  brown 
red  colour,  and  no  farther  effervefceiice  takes  place.  Luftly, 
fet  it  by  for  fix  hours,  and  pour  off  the  clear  folution.  This 
preparation  was  firll  deferibed  by  Stahl,  and  called  “ linftura 
inards  alkalina,"  and  it  is  for  the  firh  time  introduced  into 
the  London  Plumacopeia  of  1809,  as  affording  a combina- 
tion of  iron  dirt  in  iff  from  any  other,  and  often  applicable  to 
prafdce.  It  feems  to  be  a triple  fait,  formed  by  the  union 
of  nitric  acid  with  red  oxyd  of  iron,  and  with  potafs.  Dr. 
Lewis  has  obferved,  that  alkaline  folutions  of  iron  are  ill 
adapted  for  medicinal  ufe  ; and  on  that  account,  he  fays,  they 
have  been  wholly  negleiffed  in  modern  praiffice.  12.  “ Vi- 
mun  ferri,"  wine  of  iron,  P.  L.  1787  and  1809,  “ Vinum 
chalybeaUim,"  P.  L.  1745,  confifls  of  two  ounces  of  iron- 
filings  mixed  in  two  pints  of  wine.  The  mixture  is  fet  by 
for  a month,  occallonally  (baking  it,  and  it  is  then  filtered 
through  paper.  Lewis  Mat.  Med.  Cullen  Mat.  Med. 
London  Pharmac.  1809.  See  Chemical  Properties  of  Ikon, 
Chalybeates,  and  Mineral,  &c.  Wat e us. 

Iron,  Cafe-hardening  of , a procefs  by  which  a fuperficial 
hardnefs  is  given  to  various  articles  made  of  iron.  It  is 
found  by  experience  that  pure  iron  is  not  fufeeptib'e  of  a 
very  fine  polifli,  and  that,  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
very  foon  changes.  All  iron  utenfils,  therefore,  fuch  as  fire 
irons,  and  many  other  articles,  having  the  . appearance  of 
polifhed  lleol,  are  cafe -hardened,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
them  a finer  polifli,  as  well  as  rendering  their  colour  more 
permanent.  The  goods  to  be  cafe-hardened  ihould  be  finifhed 
•with  the  exception  of  polifliing,  llnce,  if  the  procefs  be  well 
managed,  the  molt  delicate  workmanfliip  will  not  be  injured. 
A box  of  wrought  iron  muff  be  provided,  which  is  pcrfeiffly 
found  in  every  part,  having  a lid  of  the  fame  metal,  to  fit 
very  tight.  In  this  box  the  articles  are  to  be  llratified  with 
■powdered  carbon,  that  of  animal  fubftances  being  the  belt, 
for  reafons  given  in  the  article  Iron,  in  the  feiffion  on  Steel. 
The  box  being  perfedtly  filled  with  thefe  materials,  let  the 
lid  be  fitted  on,  and  luted  all  round  with  a palte  made  of 
equal  parts  of  pipe-clay  and  Calais  faad.  The  whole  is  now 
to  be  lurrounded  by  bricks  loofcly  built  up,  a little  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  box,  leaving  about  four  inches  on  each 
fide  for  fuel.  This  may  be  done  either  upon  a fmith’s 
hearth  or  in  the  open  air.  The  molt  proper  fuel  is  the  re- 
fufe -cokes  from  any  fires  where  pit-coal  is  burnt.  The  fire 
-being  kindled,  and  the  fpace  filled  up  with  this  fuel,  the  heat 
will  be  applied  gradually,  owing  to  the  fmothered  combuf- 
tion.  As  foon  as  the  box  appears  of  a light  red  heat,  let  it  re- 
main about  half  an  hour,  or  more  time  if  the  box  be  large,  in  the 
fame  tempei  at  ure.  The  lid  may  now  be  taken  off,  and  the  box 
inverted  and  its  contents  emptied  overacillcrn  of  cold  water. 
If  tl'.e  box  be  fufl'ered  to  cool  without  being  opened,  the 
goods  will  be  pei  feclly  white  and  metallic  when  taken  out. 
If  they  are  now  heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in  cold  water, 
they -acquire  the  fame  hardnels  as  if  turned  out  of  the  box 
red-hot  into  the  water.  If  the  articles  are  very  delicate,  fo 
as  to  be  injured  by  the  air  in  heating  a fccond  time,  they 
may  be  preferred,  by  dippin'g  them  into  a mixture  of  a fatu- 
rated  folution  of  fait  (muriate  of  foda)  with  any  vegetable 
matter  to  give  it  a pulpy  confiftence.  During  the  time  of 


heating  it  red-hot,  the  fait  fvifes  upon  the  furface  of  the 
metal,  defending  it  from  the  oxygen,  fo  that  after  it  is 
quenched  in  the  water,  and  bruflied,  it  will  be  perfeffly 
clean. 

The  fize  of  the  iron  box  (hould  not  be  very  large  ; it  is 
better  to  do  the  work  at  two  or  three  precedes.  Charcoal 
is  a very  bad  condublor  of  heat,  and  if  the  mafs  to  be  heated 
were  large,  thofe  articles  near  the  fides  would  be  over  done, 
by  combining  with  too  much  carbon,  while  thofe  in  the  mid- 
die  would  be  too  little  carbonated. 

People  in  the  habit  of  cafe -hardening,  have  generally 
fome  fccret  receipt  for  the  procefs,  on  which  they  fet  great 
value.  All,  however,  agree  in  ufing  carbon,  the  only  thing 
n’ceffary  : fome  add  to  tins  falt-petre  ; others  fal  ammoniac, 
and  other  articles,  to  which  they  very  knowingly  attribute 
their  relative  fuccefs.  We  can,  however,  afl'ure  the  moft 
fage  of  thefe  perfoiis,  that  if  they  make  their  box  perfciffly 
air-tight,  by  the  rules  above  given,  ftratifying  the  articles 
with  animal  carbon  alone,  they  will,  with  proper  heat  and 
time,  produce  the  greateft  poffible  efl'edl. 

Animal  carbon  may  be  produced  from  mod  animal  fub- 
ftances : among  thefe  are  blood,  hoofs,  and  leather.  'I'hefe 
fubftances  (hould  be  preffed  into  an  iron  pot,  which  can  be 
heated  red-hot,  covered  clofe,  with  a fmall  open  tube  infert- 
ed  into  the  cover.  The  volatile  matter  that  efcapes  may  be 
fet  on  fire,  which  will  in  a great  meafure  deftroy  the  fmell ; 
or  a receiver  may  be  adapted,  and  the  crude  ammonia  diftilled 
off.  When  the  volatile  fubftances  have  come  over,  the  re- 
(iduum  will  be  fine  animal  carbon,  which  requires  only  to  be 
reduced  to  powder. 

This  animal  carbon  is  fo  fitted  for  combining  with  iron, 
that  if  it  be  made  into  a pulp  with  a faturated  folution  of 
fait,  and  laid  upon  the  lurface  of  iron  ; upon  being  heated 
red-hot,  and  quenched  in  cold  water  with  this  coating  upon 
it,  the  furface  will  become  hard.  Any  part  of  an  iron  ar-  ^ 
tide,  not  wifhed  to  be  cafe-hardened,  may  be  prevented  from 
undergoing  the  change,  by  covering  the  part  with  pipe-clay. 

Ir  'N,  For  the  blueing  of , feeBrUEiNG. 

Iron,  For  the  expanfion  of,  by  heat,  fee  He.at  and  Pyro- 
meter. 

Iron  Chambers.  See  Chamber.^. 

Iron,  For  the  refning  of.  See  Refining  and  Iron,  § 4. 
fupra. 

Iron,  For  the  converfion  of,  into  fleel.  See  Iron  and 
Steel. 

Iron  Furnace.  See  -Furnace,  and  Iron,  fupra. 

Iron,  Harping.  See  Harping. 

\B.O'S-Hquor,  in  Calico  Printing  and  Dyeing,  is  a folution 
of  iron  in  the  acetic  acid,  ufed  as  a mordant  for  certain  colours. 

It  is  employed  as  a fubftitute  for  the  fulphat  of  iron,  and  is 
preferred,  in  thofe  proceffes,  to  the  lall  fait.  The  oxyd  of 
iron,  which  is  the  effential  ingredient,  is  more  eafily  attraiff- 
ed  by  the  fluff  from  the  acetic  than  the  fulphui  ic  acid,  and, 
be  fides,  the  texture  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  ace- 
tat  as  the  fulphat  of  iron.  In  order  to  make  this  fubitance 
clieap,  the  acid  diftilled  from  wood,  called  pyrolignic  acid, 
and  now  found  to  be  impure  acetic  acid,  is  ufed  as  a fublli- 
tute  for  vinegar.  See  Pyrolignic  and  the  lail  flec- 

tion of  the  article  Iron. 

Iron  are  marks  ordains  produced  on  fubftances, 

particularly  linen  and  cotton,  by  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  j r 
affinity  of  thefe  vegetable  fubftances  for  the  oxyd  of  iron  is 
fo  great,  as  not  only  to  take  it  from  the  furface  of  iron,  but  w 
from  any  acid  with  which  it  may  be  combined.  We  find,  H 
hence,  that  very  few  acids  are  capable  of  removing  iron- 
moulds.  From  the  well-known  faiff  that  the  attradtion  of  ^ 
acids  for  oxyds  of  metals  is  more  feeble  as  the  latter  contain  ■, 
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more  oxygen,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  iron-moulds 
being  caller  to  remove,  as  they  are  more  recent.  The  flain 
foon  acquires  an  orange-red  colour,  by  abforbing  oxygen, 
and  is  with  nmre  difficulty  extrafted.  Various  means  are 
employed  by  the  laundreffes  for  removing  ftains  of  iron,  the 
moll  general  of  which  is  the  citric  acid,  commonly  called 
fait  of  lemons.  The  muriatic  acid  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  bleachers,  and  it  is  by  far  the  moil  rapid  and  effec- 
tual procefs  ; but  the  great  caution  neceffary,  in  fuddenly 
walhing  the  fpot  after  the  flain  has  difappeared,  leffens  its 
utility  tor  domellic  ufe.  When  the  fpot  is  dipped  into  the 
clear  muriatic  acid,  the  iron  almofl  inllantly  difappears,  and 
it  is  at  that  inflantthe  part  fhould  be  plunged  into  a quantity 
of  clean  water,  and  waflied  as  quick  as  poffible  ; the  wafh- 
ing  being  continued  for  a confiderable  time. 

In  order  to  render  the  oxyd  of  iron  more  eafdy  foluble  by 
any  acid,  let  the  part  flained  be  fteeped  for  fome  time  in  a 
folution  of  fulphuret  of  potafh,  or,  what  is  more  eafily  ob- 
tained, fulphuret  of  lime,  rinling  it  afterwards  in  clean  water. 
The  oxyd  will  be  deprived  of  lome  of  its  oxygen,  and  may 
be  remos'ed  by  almofl  any  acid,  when  it  is  fo  dilute,  even,  as 
not  to  injure  the  fluff,  however  long  it  may  remain  in  it. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  tbe  tartaric  and  ox- 
alic acids  remove  iron-moulds  equally  well  with  the  citric 
acitj- 

When  the  fubflance  iron-moulded  is  printed  calico,  and 
of  a bufl  colour,  or  any  other  colour  in  which  iron  is 
employed  as  a mordant ; it  will  be  found  that,  in  removing 
the  iron-mould,  the  proper  colour  will  alio  difappear.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  no  effectual  remedy. 

Moll  of  the  iron-moulds  are  produced  in  the  w'afhing,  for 
want  of  fufficient  caution.  In  thofe  utenfils  in  which  metal 
is  at  all  neceffary,  copper  or  zinc  fliould  be  employed  inflead 
of  iron.  With  care,  however,  iron  veffels  may  be  fafely 
ufed.  When  they  are  not  in  ufe,  the  furface  of  the  iron 
fhould,  after  being  made  clean  and  dry,  be  fmeared  over 
with  oil  or  tallow,  and  rubbed  dry  at  the  time  they  are 
wfed. 

iRON-mewWr,  yellow  lumps  of  earth  or  flone,  found  i>i 
chalk-pits  about  the  Chiltern,  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  elfe- 
where,  being  in  reality  a kind  of  pyrites,  or  indigelled 
iron-ore. 

\Koa-Jhot,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a term  applied  by  Mr. 
Jamefon  (Geognof.  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  IJ9.)  to  Inch  rocks  and 
llsnes  as  are  coloured  or  clouded  by  the  oxyds  of  iron, 
perruginous  is  a more  common  name  for  this  very  common 
appearance  in  the  llrata. 

IiiON'^cI-,  a Nautical  Term,  fignifying  the  decay  of  the 
iron  fallenings  by  its  corrollon  with  the  fea-water,  by  which 
the  continuity  of  the  parts  is  gnawed  away  by  degrees, 
whereby  the  veffel  is  not  only  rendered  w'eak,  but  leaky. 

iKO's-Jlone,  is  that  fpecies  of  iron  ore  which  abounds  with 
a confiderable  proportion  of  earth,  fuch  as  lime,  or  alumine, 
and  is  the  ore  moll  common  in  this  country.  See  Iron. 

The  manner  of  getting  iron-ltone  is  divided  into  three 
departments:  i.  Jlall-work  \ i.Th'y  bell-pits  \ and  By 

open-ivorh.  The  lirlt  of  thefe  methods  is  employed  when 
the  flone  lies  at  a confiderable  depth.  After  finking  a fltaft 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  flratum,  the  ground  is  excavated 
in  an  horizontal  direclion,  leaving  at  intervals  certain  parts 
Handing  to  fupport  the  roof  of  the  excavation.  'I'he  fpaces 
between  thefe  pillars  are  called  JlalU- 

• The  bell-pit  is  employed  when  the  iron-flone  lies  at  fome 
diflance  from  the  furface,  ajid  where  the  ground  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  .firm  to  admit  of  flail-work.  Thefe  pits,  when  lird 
opened,  are  narrow,  but  become  wider  below,  affuming  the 
ihape  of  a bell. 
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The  third  method,  or  the  open-ivorL,  is  made  ufe  of  when 
the  flratum  containing  the  flone  is  nearly  bafi'eting,  or  is  very- 
near  to  the  furface.  The  earth  is  firfl  removed,  laying  the 
flratum  containing  the  ore  bare,  and  the  flone  is  got  out  as 
from  an  open  quarry. 

The  argillaceous  iron  ores  are  generally  called  iron-llones, 
and  abound  in  many'  of  the  coal  diflricls.  In  Mr.  I'arey’s 
Agricultural  and  Mineral  Report  on  Derbylhire,  vol.  i. 
p.  217,  a lill  of  feventy-five  places  in  and  near  that  county 
is  given,  where  iron-flone  has  been  dug,  or  where  the  rake* 
of  iron-flone,  as  they  are  there  called,  have  been  worked. 

Iro.v-wow/,  in  Botany.  See  Sideroxylon. 

iRON-ieorl-,’ in  a Ship,  denotes  all  the  pieces  of  iron,  of 
whatfoever  figure  or  fize,  which  are  ufed  in  its  conllruCtion  j 
as  bolts,  boom-irons,  which  are  compofed  of  two  rings, 
nearly  refembling  the  figure  of  8,  nails,  fpikes,  chains, 
and  chain  plates,  block-flrops,  cranks,  braces,  pintles,  and 
goodgings. 

IuoN-wo;-,fr,  a name  given  to  the  eflablifhments  for  the 
manufafture  of  pig-iron.  (See  BLAST-_/i//7!are  and  Iron.) 
The  moll  proper  fituation  for  iron-works  is  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  from  which  a perpendicular  defeent  could  be  formed 
nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  blaft-furnace.  The  upper 
ground  by  this  means  is  on  a level  with  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  where  all  the  materials  are  introduced,  and  is  there- 
fore the  fituation  where  the  ore  is  roafted,  and  the  cokes 
prepared  ; the  lower  ground  being  the  mofl  proper  for  the 
reft  of  the  works. 

Where  fuch  local  advantages  do  not  exift,  the  materials 
are  drawn  up  on  an  artificial  inclined  plane,  by  appropriate 
machinery. 

laoN-worr,  in  Botany.  See  Galeopsis  and  Sideritis. 

Iron  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eafl  In- 
dian fea,  near  the  coall  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  12^35'.  E.  long. 
98°. 

Iron  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weft- 
meath,  through  which  the  river  Inny  pafi'es.  It  is  about 
five  miles  N.W.  from  Mollingar. 

Iron  Mountains,  a chain  of  American  mountains,  in  Te- 
neftee,  extending  from  the  river  Teneftee  to  that  of  French 
Broadtown,  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  conllituting  the  boundary 
between  Teneftee  and  North  Carolina,  and  reaching  from 
near  the  lead  m.ines,  on  the  Kanhaway,  through  the  Chero- 
kee country,  to  the  fouth  of  Chota,  and  terminating  near 
the  fource  of  Mobele.  This  chain  abounds  .with  caverns  ai.d 
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IRONDEQUET,  a bay  on  the  fouth  fide  of  lake  On- 
tario. 

IRONSIDE,  Gilbert,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Hawklbiiry,  in  Oxfurdftiirc,  in  1588,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  lieeivered 
upon  holy  orders,  he  obtained  the  reftory  of  WinteVburn, 
in  Dorfetfttire.  At  the  reftoratibn  he  was  made  biftiop  of 
Briftol.  He  died  in  1671.  He  was  author  of  “ Queftioos 
on  the  Sabbath,”  and  a fermon.  Wood. 

IRONY,  derived  from  d\jfimulaUnn,  in  Oratory,  a 

figure  in  fpecch,  whereby  we  plainly  intend  fomething  very 
different  from  what  our  words  expr'efs  ; as  when  we  feenr  to 
praife  a perfon  at  a time  when  we  evidently  rally  and  difcorh.- 
mendhim. 

Quintilian  calls  this  figure  divcrjiloquium,  di/Jlmulation,  and 
illufion;  and  obferves  that  it  may  be  known  by  the  manner 
of  the  pronunciation,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or  .the 
thiiig.  The  fubjedls  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all 
kinds  ; and  it  has  thus  been  ufed  by  the  moft  grave  perfons 
on  proper  occafions.  Socrates  ufed  it  fo  much  as  to  acquire 
the  name  of  si^xv,  or  the  droll.  It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  pro- 
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phet  Elijah,  t Kings,  xvlii.  27,  by  Solomon,  Ecckf.  xi.  9, 
and  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  Mark,  vii.  q. 

IROQUOIS.  See  Six  Nations. 

luOQUois,  National  Mufic.  Claude  Pcrrault,  an  un- 
believer in  the  harmony  or  counterpoint  of  the  ancients, 
tells  us,  in  his  “ Phyfical  Eifays,”  that  Louis  XIV.,  near 
the  end  of  his  reign,  v\'hen  fome  of  the  Iroquois  nation  were 
brought  into  France,  wifliing  to  hear  them  fing,  that  he 
might  form  fome  idea  of  their  mufic,  many  of  them  fung 
their  wild  melodies  in  unifons  and  oflaves,  while  others  ac- 
companied them  in  grunting  like  pigs  ; regularly,  however, 
marking  the  meafure  by  a violent  jolt.  And  thus  they  at- 
tempered the  acute  voices  by  the  mixture  of  the  grave 
grunts  and  rhythmical  pulfations  of  the  others. 

Perrault  imagines,  from  the  defeription  which  Caffiodorus 
gives  of  harmony,  or  linging  together,  which  the  ancients 
called  fymphony,  that  Roman  harmony  refembled  that  of  the 
Iroquois. 

IRRADIATION,  fignifiesan  emanation  or  fliooting  out 
of  rays,  or  fubtle  effluvia,  from  any  body.  See  Emana- 
tion, Ray,  Effluvia,  and  Quality. 

IRRATIONAL  Numbers,  the  fame  as  furd  numhers. 
See  Surd  and  Numbers. 


Irrational  Qiiantities.  See  Rational  Quantities. 

Irrational  Soul.  See  Soul. 

IRREDUCIBLE  Case,  in  yllgehra,  is  an  expreffion 
arifing  from  the  folution  of  certain  equations  of  the  third 
degree,  which  always  appears  under  an  imaginary  form, 
notwithftanding  it  is,  in  fa(ff,  a real  quantity,  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  it  to  a rational,  or  irrational  finite  expreffion,  has  at 
prefent  refilled  the  united  efforts  of  many  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  Europe.  Every  cubic  equation 
may  be  reduced  to  the  form  ,v‘  ax  — b •,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  rule. 


+ ^ y/-- 
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See  Equations. 

Now,  when  a is  negative,  — is  alfo  negative ; and,  there- 
27  ■ 
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fore,  when  — <C  — , the  quantity  under  the  inferior  radical, 
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•VIZ.  •\^/ — , is  imaginary ; becaulc  we  cannot  ex- 

traft  the  fquare  root  of  a negative  quantity  ; and  this  is  what 
conllitutes  that  which  is  generally  called  the  irreducible 
cafe.  This  difficulty  foon  prefented  itfelf  to  Cardan,  after 
Tartalea  had  communicated  to  him  his  method  for  the  folu- 
tion of  cubic  equations,  which  rule  is  now  commonly,  though 
very  improperly,  attributed  to  the  former.  Cardan  informs 
Tartalea,  in  a letter  dated  Augud  4th,  1539,  that  he  un- 
derllood  the  folution  of  the  equation  x''  + ax  — b,  and 

, b^  a'  , , b^  o' 

alfo  o{  x''  — a X = b,  when  — > — ; but  when  — < — 

4 27  4 27. 

his  attempts  always  failed  ; and  he  therefore  begged  of  Tar- 
talea to  clear  up  his  difficulty,  by  fending  him  the  folution 
of  the  equation  — g.r  = 10.  Tartalea  was  himfelf  per- 
feilly  aware  of  this  difficulty,  but  he  was  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfied  with  Cardan’s  condudl,  whom  he  at  that  time  fufpedled 
to  be  about  publifhing  as  his  own  the  rules  he  had  taught 
him  ; and,  therefore,  inllead  of  giving  him  an  explicit 
anfwer,  he  writes  to  him  in  the  following  terms — M. 
Flieronime,  I have  received  your  letter,  in  which  you  write, 
tliat  you  tindcrlland  the  rule  for  the  cale  x'  — ax  =s  b^ 
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when  — is  greater  than  — , but  when  — exceeds  you 
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cannot  refolve  the  equation  ; and,  therefore,  you  requell  me 
to  fend  you  the  folution  of  the  equation  n’  — q.v  = 10. 
To  wliich  I reply,  that  you  have  not  ufed  a good  method 
in  that  cafe,  and  that  your  whole  procefs  is  entirely  falfe.  As 
to  refolving  you  the  equation  you  have  feiit,  I mull  fay  that 
I am  very  forry  that  I have  already  given  you  fo  much  as 
1 have  done  ; for  I have  been  informed  by  a credible  per- 
fon,  that  you  are  about  to  publilh  another  algebraical  work, 
and  that  you  have  been  boalling  through  Milan  of  having 
difeovered  fome  new  rules  in  algebra.  But  take  notice, 
that  if  you  break  your  faith  with  me,  I lliall  certainly  keep 
my  word  with  you,  nay,  I even  affure  you  to  do  more  than 
I promifed.”  (Dr.  Hutton’s  Mathematical  Diflionary,  ar- 
ticle Algebra.)  Tartalea,  however,  notwithftanding  what  he 
fays  in  this  letter,  was  himfelf  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
queftion,  as  appears  from  fome  of  his  private  memoranda  : 
and  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  which  is  near  300  years, 
the  fame  impediment  remains,  notwithftanding  the  repeated 
attempts  of  many  very  diltinguilhed  mathematicians ; in 
fa6l,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  independently  of  the 
failure  of  fo  many  ingenious  attempts,  that  the  formula  is  in- 
expreflible  in  any  other  finite  form,  than  that  under  which 
it  naturally  arifes  by  the  folution.  Sec  Equation.^. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  that  no  analytical  folution  can 
be  given  to  the  cafe  in  queftion,  every  equation  of  this  form 
has  three  real  roots,  which  are  obtainable  by  other  methods, 
fuch  as  by  means  of  a table  of  fines  and  tangents,  infinite 
feries,  continued  fradlions,  and  a new  method,  lately  publilhed 
by  Mr.  Barlow  in  the  Mathematical  Repolitory,  which  feems 
by  far  the  readied  and  moll  accurate  of  any  that  has  been  at 
prefent  difeovered  ; the  rationale  of  which  is  as  follows  ; 

I.  Every  cubic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  x^ 
+ ax  = + ^,  by  the  knowm  rules  in  algebra  ; but  when 
the  equation  is  in  the  irreducible  cafe,  this  ambiguou-s  form 
ceafes,  and  the  equation  becomes  x‘  — ax  = ir  b the 
folution  of  which,  by  the  following  method,  is  the  fame  for 
either  fign  of  b ; only  when  b is  politive,  the  root  firft  found 
will  be  pofitive,  and  when  b is  negative,  the  root  will  be 
negative  alfo  ; it  w'ill,  therefore,  be  lufficient  to  confider  the 
. . £1^ 

cafe  x^  — ax  = b,  in  which  — •<  — , as  we  have  before 
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feen. 

Now,  every  equation  of  the  form  .v'*  — a.v  = b,  may  be 
transformed  to  another  dependent  equation,  in  which  the 
co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  fliall  be  unity ; that  is,  to 


another  of  the  form  y ^ — j = f.  For  make  .r=-,  then  the 

z 

equation  becomes  ~ = bi  orv’  — az~^  v — bz^t 

z‘  z •' 


now  take  nz"  = i,  or  z = confequently,  bz^  I ' 

^ ■ U 

ba^  ba^  . Ti 

= — ; whence  we  have  y^  — y = — - ; or  putting  — ~ r 

= f,  it  becomes  ’ 

— y = f,  as  required. 

And  the  value  of y being  found  in  this  reduced  equation, 
w’e  immediately  obtain  that  of  x,  in  the  original  one,  by 

means  of  the  expreffion  x ~ ~ , or  x = y ^ a. 

% 

Now,  the  original  equation  being  by  hypothefis  of  the 
irreducible  form,  the  transformed  equation  mult  necefl’arily  be 

fo 


IRREDUCIBLE  CASE. 


fo  likewifc  ; and,  confequently,  — <^  E,  or  c < or 
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c <’  .^^8491  ; affuming  this,  thei-efore,  as  the  maximum  va- 
lue of  r,  we  find  that  the  greateft  value  of  y can  never  ex- 
ceed 1. 1 549,  nor  can  the  leall  be  lefs  than  unity  ; fo  that  all 
poflible  values  of  y lie  between  the  limits  i and  i.ij;49  ? 
if,  therefore,  we  have  a table  containing  all  the  values  of  c 
to  thofe  of  y,  between  the  above  limits,  we  fiiall  have  by 
infpeilion  the  folution  of  every  equation  of  the  irreducible 
cafe,  when  converted  into  the  form^y'  — _y  = c ; and  hence 
alfo  of  every  irreducible  equation  of  the  form  — ax  = b, 
becaufe  x = y ^ a. 

The  following  is  a table  of  this  defeription,  the  value  of  y 
being  arranged  in  the  leading  column,  except  the  laft  digit, 
which  is  found  in  the  upper  horizontal  line,  and  the  refpeftive 
values  of  c are  found  in  the  other  columns,  being  exaftly 
the  form  that  is  ufually  given  to  the  common  tables  of  loga- 
rithms ; and  the  finding  of  any  value  of  j,  correfponding  to 
a given  value  of  c,  is  performed  exadUy  the  fame  as  that  of 
finding  the  natural  number  to  a given  logarithm.  Thus,  for 
example,  giving — y .3837  to  findj:  in  the  table  the 
number  correfponding  to  .383699i2is  1.1543  ; that  is,_y  = 
1. 134^.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  from  bare  infpeciion, 
the  value  of  y may  be  found  true  to  five  places  of  figures, 
but  thefe  are  extended  to  8 or  9 places  true,  by  taking  pro- 
portional parts  as  in  logarithms  ; thus,  find  the  next  greater 
and  lefs  tabular  number  to  that  propofed ; and  then  fay, 
as  the  difference  of  thefe  is  to  .0001  ; fo  is  the  difference 
between  the  lead  of  them  and  the  number  propofed,  to  the 
part  which  is  to  be  added  unto  the  lead  value  oiy  •,  and  this 
proportion  may  be  fafely  carried  to  four  places  at  lead,  and 
thus  the  v.alue  of  y will  be  known  to  eight  places.  This 
may  be  demondrated  as  follows  : the  proportional  part  that 
is  thus  added  unto  y,  is  always  lefs  than  .oooi,  and,  there- 
fore, lefs  than  the  ^-i^j-dth  part  ofj>,  and  hence  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  very  fmall  with  regard  to  y.  Now,  I fay,  that  if 
a and  b be  both  very  fmall  with  regard  to  a third  quantity  y, 
that  the  following  proportion  is  very  neaidy  true  ; viz. 

{y  -h  -h  : (yni'  - y -Tb^) 

— U’  — jy)  a •.  b-, 

for,  by  rc]e£f'ng  all  thofe  powers  of  n and  b higher  than  the 
firll,  this  proportion  becomes  precifely 

(Jj'  - : ’iy"-  - i)  b a b-, 

and  fince,  in  this  cafe,  a and  b are  lefs  than  .0001,  (or  at  lead 
neither  of  them  ever  exceed  this,)  by  rejedfing  the  fquares 
and  cubes  of  thefe  quantities,  we  cannot  have  affedfed  the 
fourth  place  of  figures  in  the  refult,  and  therefore  the  pro- 


portion may  always  be  depended  upon  to  four  places.  And 
thus,  the  following  rule  may  be  deduced  for  every  irreducible 
cubic  equation,  x‘  — ax  = b \ m%. 


Find 


b a 


in  the  following  table,  and  take  out  the  cor- 


refponding value  of  y ; then  will  y a xhc  the  root 
fought.  Let  us,  for  indance,  take  the  example  propofed 
by  Cardan  to  Tartalea  ; namely,  x^  — g x = 10,  to  find  x. 
h a 30 

Here  = .37037°37- 


Tab.  n.  .37037828,  correfp.  n.  i.i0rgg'A’]OT,'joi,^  given  n. 
nextlefs  .37028164  . n.  i.i498|37028i64lefstab.n. 

As  29664  : I 08873  ■ 2991 

Therefore  _y  = 1.149S2991 

S = ^ a 


0T 

and  X — 3.44948973  as  required. 

£x,  2. — Required  the  value  of  .v  in  the  equation 

X^  — 7 A’  = 6. 

Fird  - .32396954  ; 

Tabula  n.  .32398835,  correfp.  n.  1.1339  32396954 

Nextlefs  .32370267,  n.  1.1338  323702O7 


As  28568  : 1 ::  26687  • 934^ 

Therefore  the  value  ofj  is  i.i  3389342  ; 
and 4.  v/  7 = 1-13389342  X 2.6^57513  = 

2.999999999,  as  will  be  found  by  the  operation  ; whicli 
anfwer  is  true  to  the  loth  place,  the  real  root  being  3,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  equation.  It  will  be  unneceffary  to  give 
any  other  examples,  as  the  fame  metliod  is  purfued  in  all 
cafes,  and  the  fame  accuracy  may  be  depended  upon  in  the 
refults.  The  reader  who  will  trouble  himfelf  to  compare 
the  rule  here  laid  down,  with  any  other  that  has  been  before 
given  by  other  writers,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
menfe  labour  that  is  faved  by  the  following  table  ; at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  number  of  figures  in  the  refult  are  nearly 
double  thofe  that  can  be  fafely  obtained  by  the  tables  of 
fines  and  tangents. 

For  the  method  of  finding  the  other  two  roots  after  one 
is  obtained,  fee  Equations  ; for  the  folution  of  cubic  equa. 
tions  by  the  trifeidion  of  an  angle,  fee  Bonnycadle's  Trigo- 
nometry ; and  tor  the  metl-.od  hv  infinite  leries,  fee  Phdolo- 
phical  Tranfaftions,  vols.  Ixviii.  and  Ixx. 
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IRREGOLARE,  Ital.  \n  Ecclefiaff'icnl  Mupc,  Modes 
are  called  irregular  in  canto  fermo,  when  the  compafs  is  ex- 
tended beyond  its  ufual  limits,  or  its  regular  fcale  is  in 
fome  iinulual  manner,  violated. 

A cadence,  or  clofe,  ufed  to  be  termed  irregular  when  the 
harmony  did  not  clofe  on  the  key  note.  (See  Difappointed 
Cadesck.)  But  Rameau  has  given  this  title  to  a particular 
cadence  of  his  own  fyftem,  in  which  the  fundamental  bafe 
rifes  a jth,  or  falls  a 4th  after  the  chord  of  the  | to  the 
4th  of  the  key.  See  Cadence. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the  com- 
mon forms  or  rules. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  irregular  fortification,  an  irregular  build- 
ing, &c.  See  BuiLDi.NG,  Fortification,  Bastion,  and 
Pi.  ACE. 

Ikreoi'LAR  F'tgurt,  in  Geometry,  is  that  whofe  Tides  and 
angles  are  not  equal.  See  Regular. 

Irregular';,  in  Grammar,  are  fuch  inflexions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rule,  or  pattern. 

Irkegular,  among  the  Cafutjls,  is  applied  to  a perfon 
who  is  unqualilled  for  entering  into  orders,  as  being  a baf- 
lard,  maimed,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclefiallic,  who  is  interdifted, 
fufpended,  or  cenfured,  and  by  that  means  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  holding  a benefice,  or  difeharging  any  of  the  facred 
fuiiAions. 

Irregular  Bodies,  are  folids  not  terminated  by  equal  and 
fimilar  furfaccs. 

Irregular,  in  the  ylrt  of  Building,  is  applied  not  only 
to  the  parts  of  an  edifice  which  deviate  from  the  proportions 
eftabliflied  by  antique  monuments,  and  confirmed  by  archi- 
tefts  ; as  when  a Doric  column  is  made  nine  modules  high, 
or  a Corinthian  eleven  ; but  alfo  to  the  places  and  figures  of 
buildings,  where  the  angles  and  Tides  are  made  unequal, 
as  in  mod;  of  the  ancient  callles ; where,  without  any  necef- 
fity  or  confinement  from  the  fituation,  they  effefted  fuch 
irregularity. 

A column  is  alfo  faid  to  be  irregular,  not  only  when  it 
deviates  from  the  proportions  of  any  of  the  five  orders,  but 
when  its  ornaments,  whether  in  the  fliaft,  or  the  capital,  are 
abfurd  and  ill  chofen. 

Irregular  Leap,  in  Mujic.  See  Leap. 

Irregular  Temperament,  or  irregular  douzcaves,  or  fyf- 
tems  of  twelve  notes  in  the  odlave,  are  fuch  as  have  more 
than  two  kinds  of  tempered  fifths,  or  where  the  wolf,  re- 
fulting  or  bearing  fifth,  does  not  fall  between  ^ G and  (j  E, 
as  Mr.  Farey  has  (hewn  in  the  Pliil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxvi.  p. 
and  47.  'Phe  fy  Items  of  lord  Stanhope.  M.  Kirnberger,  Mr. 
Hawke’s  douzeave,  and  many  others,  are  irregular  fyftems  : 
a former  divifion  of  the  fyltems  of  temperament  ufed  to  be 
into  equal  and  unequal,  but  as  there  could  be  but  one  equal 
temperament,  fuch  a divifion  anfwered  little  purpofe  : the 
equal  temperament  is  a regular  douzeavc,  wherein  the  wolf 
is  equal  to  each  of  the  temperaments  of  the  fifths,  as  fhewn 
in  the  6th  fcholium,  in  Mr.  Farcy’s  paper  above  referred  to. 

Irregular  77/R/enrV  Intervals,  are  fuch  as,  when  cxpreiTed 
in  any  notation  by  three  very  fmall  other  intervals,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a table,  do  not  increafe  pretty  regularly  in  each 
of  tlieir  three  terms. 

Irregular  Meafui\s,  ’\n  Alining,  ai-c  variable  meafurcs  or 
ftrata  in  thicknefs,  fometimes  called  Girdles  (lee  that  ar- 
ticle) ; and  according  to  Mr.  William  Martin  (Outlines, 
p.  171.)  include  alfo  llrata  that  take  a different  diredlion 
in  their  dip  from  that  of  their  attendant  ftrata  : in  which 
latter  cafe,  we  apprehend,  that  obiervers  have  moftly  over- 
looked fome  fault  whicli  ranges  between  the  irregular  ftrata 
aud  their  attendant  ftrata,  and  have  detached  and  altered 


their  pofitious,  or  that  the  ftratida,  or  folia  (of  which  this 
author  takes  no  notice),  that  often  crofs  beds  of  ftoiie  ob- 
lique to  their  ftrata-feams  or  way-boards,  have  been  miftaken 
for  the  latter,  as  often  has  happened.  Numerous  inftances 
of  variable  or  irregular  meafures  have  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Farey  in  his  Survey  of  Derbyftiire  and  its  Environs,  and  are 
particularized  in  his  Agricultural  and  Mineral  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  23S.  276,  &c. 
Others  have  been  obferved  by  Mr.  .Tames  Keir,  in  Shaw’s 
Hiftory  of  Staffbrdfhire  ; and  in  Mr.  Wellgarth  I'brfter’s 
Treatife  on  a fedfion  of  ftrata.  They  are  indeed  very  im- 
portant geo'ogical  phenomena. 

IRREGULARITIES  in  the  Aloon's  A'lotion.  See 
Moon. 

IRREPLEVIABILE  Returnum.  See  Returnum. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  or  Irkei'levi.saele,  in  Common 
Law,  fignifics  what  may  not  be  replevied,  or  fet  at  large 
upon  fureties. 

IRRIGATION^  in  Jigricidture,  the  art  of  covering 
meadow  or  grafs-lands  with  water,  fo  as  to  render  them 
more  highly  pi'odudlive  and  beneficial.  It  may  be  noticed, 
that  there  are  two  methods  of  effedling  improvements  on 
lands  by  covering  them  with  water  ; one  of  which  is  by 
applying  it  fo  as  to  cover  the  furface  when  in  the  ftate  of 
grafs  or  fward  ; the  other  by  communicating  it  to  the  foil 
of  fuch  grounds  as  have  been  broken  by  means  of  culti- 
vation. 'I'he  firft  is  the  method  that  has  been  principally 
introduced  into  pradfice  in  this  kingdom,  aud  wliich,  by  a 
late  writer,  has  been  termed  the  “ European  pradtice  of 
irrigation.”  But  though  the  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  this 
means  of  improvement  is  involved  in  much  difficulty,  and. 
not  capable  of  being  eafily  traced  ; it  was  probably  intro- 
duced at  a very  early  period  from  eaftern  countries,  where 
the  pradfice  of  covering  the  lands  with  water,  in  order  to 
protedf  them  from  the  injurious  effedfs  of  exceffive  heat,  has 
prevailed  for  ages  ; yet  by  fome  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  this  country  in 
another  way,  for  the  benefit  of  natural  floods,  to  the  grafs- 
lands  which  they  occafionally  overfiowed,  being  evident, 
and  in  fom.e  inftances  great,  the  means  of  producing  arti- 
ficial floods,  and  of  fpreading  them  over  lands,  not  liable 
in  their  natural  fituation  to  be  overflowed,  would  become, 
of  courfe,  it  is  fuppofed,  a defirable  objedf.  And  that  as 
the  inoft  obvious  effedf  of  floods,  or  the  overflowings  of 
rivers  and  brooks  on  the  lands  over  v,hich  they  fpread,  is 
that  of  depofiting  their  feculent  particles  ; thereby  operating 
as  a vehicle  of  manure  ; it  is  likewife  evident  to  common 
obfervation,  that  foul  waters,  as  thofe  of  floods,  let  fall 
their  feculencies,  moft  freely,  in  a Jlagnant flate.  Further, 
that  “ it  is  alfo  equally  evident,  that  the  ftate  of  ftagnation 
of  the  waters  of  floods,  or  a ftate  that  approaches  it,  is 
caufed  by  fome  obllrudlion  of  the  current  below  the  place 
of  ftagnation.”  And  that  “from  thefe  circumftances  being 
feen,  and  they  could  not  well  be  niilfeJ  by  any  one  who 
gave  the  fubjedi  a lecond  thought,  the  means  of  manuring 
lands  with  water,  artificially,  were  given  in  fituations  it  is 
meant  which  would  admit  of  the  rcqi’.iiite  obllrudtions  ” 
And  it  is  fur: her  fuggelled,  that  “ the  bottoms,  dips,  or 
vallies,  which  abound,  more  or  lefs,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  would  naturally  be  the  moft  apt  fubjedls  for  flood- 
ing artificially  with  foul  vN'ntcrs,  on  the  principle  of  manuring 
the  land  wiili  their  fediment.”  For  on  “ a bank,  or  dam, 
being  made  acrofs  the  valiey,  below  the  ])art  to  be  manured, 
the  rivulet  which  generally  accompanies  a valley  of  this 
kind,  efpecially  after  heavy  rains,  the  only  time  when  flood- 
ing on  this  principle  could  be  pradtifed,  would  of  courfe  be 
obftrudted  ; and  its  waters,  fouled,  perhaps,  with  thericheft 
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particles  of  arable  lands,  be  fpread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  bank, 
and  its  own  flatnefs  ; a valve  or  flood-gate  being  fixed  in 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet  to  let  off  the  v/aters,  when  the  whole 
of  llieir  foulnefles  were  depofitcd  ; tlius  gaining  a principal 
advantage  over  natural  flooding  ; in  which  the  groiler  par- 
ticles only  are  let  frdl ; the  finer,  and  perhaps  moll  valuable 
efcaping  to  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  fea,  before  they  be 
precipitated  or  let  fall  upon  tlie  laud."  It  is  conceived 
that  on  thefe  principles,  it  is  evident,  fome  of  the  meadow- 
lands  of  the  midland  dillridls  have  formerly  been  flooded  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  probable,  that  fo  evident  a method  of  im- 
proving meadow-lands  flrould  have  been  confined  to  a par- 
ticular dillridl  ; but  may  have  been  common  to  other  parts 
of  the  ifland.  And  it  is  further  Hated  by  the  fame  writer, 
that  the  ancient  method  of  meliorating  grafs-lands,  by  the 
means  of  lla^nant  water,  could  no  longer  prevail,  than  until 
the  fuperior  effects  of  running  water,  on  fuch  lands,  were 
difcovercd  and  afcertained.  And  that  this  important  dif- 
eovery  mufl;  have  been  made  by  olfervatlon,  on  the  compa- 
rative effecls  of  running  and  Handing  water,  in  tlie  natural 
and  artificial  flooding  fpoken  of  above  ; and  mull  have  been 
afcertained  by  a long  courfe  of  experience  : as  it  is  not  likely 
that  reafin  fliould  have  had  any  lhare  in  Hriking  out  the 
modern  method  of  improving  grafs-lands  by  running  water. 
For  even  now,  w'hen  the  reality  of  th.e  improvement  appears 
to  be  tuliy  eltabliflied,  there  fc-ems  to  be  no  full  or  fatisfac- 
tory  thsorv  to  account  for  it  : though  many  of  the  elfeCls 
thus  produced  have  lately  been  more  clearly  explained  and 
better  underllood,  as  will  be  feen  below.  The  warmth, 
communicated  by  running  water  to  the  grafs  it  flows  over, 
is  one  great  reafon  adduced  for  the  good  efiecl  of  running 
water  on  this  fort  of  land.  But  even  after  this  difcovery 
was  made,  and  the  effett  fully  ellabllHied,  it  would  be  fome 
length  of  time  before  the  art  arrived  at  its  prefent  high 
degree  of  perfection.  As  it  may,  in  its  piiefent  Hate,  be 
fafely  deemed  the  moH  ufeful  and  Icientific  operation,  that 
has  entered  into  the  common  pradtice  of  hulbandry.  And 
the  memory  of  the  inventor,  or  inventors,  deferves  the  higheH 
praife  and  admiration 

It  has  likewife  been  remarked,  that  the  great  degree 
of  verdure  and  luxuriance  which  almoH  immediately  luc- 
ceeds  the  occafional  covering  of  grafs-lands  wdth  water, 
fiifficiently  demonllrates  the  power  which  it  poflefles  in  pro- 
moting vegetation  ; and  that  it  is  a means  of  fertility  that 
has  been  employed  for  ages  in  more  w'arm  climates,  with  the 
molt  beneficial  confequences  in  increaling  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  produce.  But  that  although  it  has  been  long  in 
ufe  in  other  countries,  and  of  late  more  particularly  attended 
to  in  this,  the  principle  on  w'hich  it  jiroduces  its  effects  are 
not  yet  fully  explained. 

In  coufidering  manure  as  the  nourifhment  or  food  of  plants, 
fome  of  the  properties  of  water,  that  may  be  beneficial  in 
the  vegetable  economy  when  abforbed  or  taken  up  by  the 
fibroui  roots  of  plants,  have  been  mentioned  ; and  there  are 
other  ways  in  winch  it  may  be  advantageous  in  forwarding 
the  growth  of  grafs  herbage  when  applied  over  the  furface, 
it  is  conceived  that  in  climates  where  the  heat  is  conliderable, 
it  may  be  of  much  utility,  not  only  by  keeping  the  fine 
fibrous  roots  of  the  grafs  or  other  plants  in  a moill  patulous 
Hate,  the  moH  proper  for  the  purpoles  of  abforption,  but 
in  fuch  a temperature  or  Hate  of  heat,  from  the  cooling 
efleCd  produced  by  the  conllant  evaporation  that  is  taking 
place  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  moll  fuitable 
for  their  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  probably  in 
this  way  that  garden  plants  are  principally  benefited  by  the 
application  of  water  in  the  hot  fummer  feafons  in  our  own 


climate  ; aS  when  the  waterings  are  not  conftantly  kept  up 
injury  rather  than  good  is  moHly  experienced.  But  that 
another  and  more  beneficial  way  in  which  grafs  produce 
may  be  immediately  increafed,  and  the  fertility  of  the  lands 
more  permanently  improved  in  this  country  by  the  floating 
or  covering  them  with  water,  is  from  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  or  brooks  that  are  turned  upon  them,  containing, 
either  in  the  Hate  of  folution  or  diffufion,  a variety  of  dif- 
fereiit  forts  of  enriching  materials  which  tliey  gradually  and 
evenly  depolit  upon  the  lurface  while  they  reil  upon  or  flowly 
flow  over  it.  This  mull,  it  is  imagined,  be  the  cafe  in  all 
thofe  inllanccs  where  the  rivers  or  Hreamlets  either  ar  i in, 
or  in  their  courfe  flow  through  or  over  beds  of  clialk,  marie, 
or  other  calcareous  Hrata  ; as  in  their  paflage  they  become 
highly  impregnated  with  the  fine  particles  of  thefe  different 
fubHances.  And  where  they  are  fed  by  the  fmall  runlets 
which  receive  the  waters  that  proceed  from  the  higher  and 
more  elevated  lands,  they  muH  often,  efpecially  after  heavy- 
rain,  be  loaded  with  a large  proportion  of  fine  rich  ma- 
terials  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  kinds,  which  they 
depofit  in  a regular  manner  in  their  tardy  trickling  courfe 
over  the  furfaces  of  the  fields  below. 

It  would  appear  that  waters  thus  impregnated  produce 
the  moH  beneficial  effects,  particularly  when  not  in  flood, 
upon  the  lands  that  are  the  nearell  to  the  fources  whence 
they  become  principally  impregnated  with  their  fertilizing 
principles  ; as  when  they  have  flowed  to  fome  dillance  they 
have,  in  a great  meafure,  depofited  and  let  fall  fuch  enrich- 
ing fubHances,  and  arc  become  too  pure  for  affording  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  depofition.  It  is  only  in  the  time  of 
floods  that  they  can  produce  much  utility  in  this  way  at  any 
great  dillance.  It  was  found  by  an  able  philofophical 
writer.  Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  water  of  the  Derwent,  though 
it  flows  for  feveral  miles  near  Matlock,  through  calcareous 
Hrata,  contained  no  impregnation  of  this  fort  on  its  reaching 
Derby,  although  the  fprings  in  that  neighbourhood  had  a 
large  proportion  of  it  in  their  compofition.  And  the  fame 
author  has  ingenioufly  fuggefled  another  mode  in  which 
water  may  prove  ferviceable  in  floating  grounds  in  this  cli- 
mate, which  is  that  already  Hated  of  protefting  the  grafs  or 
other  plants  from  the  too  fevere  effecHs  of  cold  during  the 
winter,  or  early  fpring  feafon.  In  this  view  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  water  of  Hrong  fprings,  which  in  this  country  have 
conflantly  the  temperature  of  forty-eight  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  rivers, 
where  it  can  be  procured  in  a fufficient  proportion,  as  the 
degree  of  cold  in  thefe  is  in  the  fame  ratio  with  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  till  it  declines  to  the  freezing  point,  or  that  of 
thirty-two.  Though  both,  when  fpread  out,  forming  a thin 
flieet  of  ice  on  the  furface  of  the  laud,  are  beneficial  in  de- 
fending the  roots  of  the  grafs  plants  from  too  intenfe  de- 
grees of  cold,  and  of  thus  preferving  them  in  a more  healthy 
condition ; and  it  is  added,  that  thofe  of  fome  forts  of 
grafl'es  are  fuppofed  even  to  vegetate  beneath  the  ice,  as  the 
rein-deer  mofs  in  Siberia  mollly  vegetates  beneath  the  fnow, 
in  a degree  of  heat  of  about  forty,  which  is  the  medium  be- 
tween that  of  the  inferior  furface  of  the  diflblving  fnow,  or 
that  of  thirty-two,  and  tliat  of  the  common  heat  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  forty-eight ; and  in  this 
manner  tlie  grafs  produce  in  this  cold  country  be  confider- 
ably  increafed,  fo  as,  under  proper  management,  to  nearly 
double  the  ufual  annual  quantity  under  other  circumflances. 

In  further  illuHration  of  thefe  principles  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  the  water  ilTuing  from  fprings  where  they 
abound  with  particles  of  gravel,  or  a flaty,  mouldering  kind 
of  rock,  containing  a large  proportion  of  calcareous  earth, 
are  known  from  experience  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poic  than  that  which  arifes  from  others  that  do  not  contain 
fu(  h materials.  The  difference  in  the  effefts,  often  fo  vifibly 
produced,  has  been  accounted  for,  from  watering  one  field 
fioin  a fpring  iffuing  out  of  a dialky  foil,  over  thofe  which 
take  their  rife  in  another,  fimilar  in  every  refpedi  and  manage- 
inent,except  that  the  water  applied  arifes  in,  or  flows  through, 
a fwamp  or  morafs,  compofed  chiefly  of  peat  earth,  or  proceeds 
from  iituations  known  to  contain  none  of  thefe  fubftances. 
However,  the  fad  is  iinquellionably  eilablifhed,  that  tlie 
water  of  rivers  which  run  through  comparatively  level  and 
fertile  countries,  is  not  only  better  than  that  of  fuch  as  have 
their  courfes  through  mountainous,  unprodudivc  trads,  but 
fuperior  to  all  others,  as  every  different  flreamlet  adds  a new 
acceflion  of  fertilizing  materials,  which,  being  difperled  over 
the  furface  of  tlic  meadows,  in  their  fine  and  attenuated 
Hate,  cannot  avoid  adding  a confiderable  degree  of  improve- 
ment to  the  lands. 

It  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  that  if  the  art,  as  it 
now  Hands,  were  (truck  out  on  principle,  it  muH  have  been 
on  that  of  animal  circulation  ; to  which  the  operation  of 
meliorating  grafs-lands  with  water,  through  the  means  of 
floats  and  drains,  is  pcrfedly  analogous.  The  floats  are  ar- 
teries, conveying  the  circulating  fluid  to  every  part  of  the 
fubjed,  imbuing  every  atom  ; the  drains,  veins,  colledirig 
the  fcattcred  fluid,  and  conveying  it  back  to  its  natural 
channel.  But  that,  in  lefs  figurative  language,  the  floats 
may  be  conlidered  as  trenches,  receiving,  by  the  means  of 
flood-gates,  as  occafion  requires,  the  water  of  a river,  brook, 
or  rivulet,  and  conveying  it  along  the  upper  margin,  and 
upon  the  tops  of  the  natural  or  artificial  fwells  of  the  field 
of  improvement : — the  drains,  counter-trenches,  Hretching 
along  the  lower  margin,  and  winding  in  the  dips  and  hollows, 
to  receive  the  waters  fpread  over  the  furface  by  the  floats. 

Each  fet  of  trenches,  whether  of  floats  or  drains,  bears 
more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  a tree,  with  its  trunk  and 
branches : the  branches  of  the  floats  increafing  in  number, 
and  diminifhing  in  fize,  as  they  proceed  from  the  river  or 
other  fource  ; thofe  of  the  drains,  on  the  contrary,  diminifh- 
ing in  number,  and  increafing  in  fize,  as  they  approach  the 
receptacle  or  place  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  difeharged. 
And  it  is  further  remarked,  that  when  the  water  is  at  work, 
■n  it  is  properly  enough  termed,  the  entire  furface,  fup- 
pofing  the  operation  to  be  perfed,  is  covered  with  one  con- 
tinued (beet  of  living  luater,  purling  (lowly  and  evenly  over 
every  part,  an  inch  or  more  deep.  If  the  grafs  be  very 
fhort,  the  water  is  feen,  and  has  a beautiful  as  well  as  a pro- 
fitable effed  : if  not,  it  Heals,  unfeen,  among  the  herbage,  or 
fliews  itlt  If,  partially  : it  being  impoffible,  in  pradice,  to 
render  the  (beet  throughout  of  an  uniform  depth  or  thick- 
rtefs,  as  it  muil  naturally  pafs  off  quicker  in  fome  fituations 
than  others. 

From  this  getieral  idea  of  the  method  of  watering  grafs- 
lands,  on  the  modern  principle,  it  is  clearly  fliewn  that  a 
dead  flat,  a perfed  level,  is,  of  all  others,  the  leaH  adapted 
to  the  pradice.  A perfed  level,  however,  feldom  occurs  in 
nature  ; inequalities,  fiifficiently  to  promote  a circulation  of 
loiter  on  the  turfy  furface,  may  generally  be  difeovered,  if 
iudicioufly  fought.  In  the  midland  counties,  Mr.  Marlball 
(las  feen  in  the  pradice'  of  a fuperior  manager  a beautifully 
litnpie  expedient  pradifed,  to  find  out  the  inequalities  of  a 
piece  of  ground  nearly  flat  : which  is  that  of  covering  it 
with  water,  and  preferving  the  level  by  the  means  of  level- 
ling  pegs,  (( limps  or  piles  driven  down  in  various  parts  to  a 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  ; fo  that,  after  the  water 
was  let  ofl,  the  level  Hill  remained.  The  parts  laH  covered 
were,  of  courfe,  the  proper  ground  for  the  floats  ; the  parts 
la(l  treed  for  the  drains ; art  being  ufed,  where  wanted,  to 
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give  additional  advantage  to  the  natural  inequalities  which, 
may  be  prefent.  But  fituations  in  general  (water-formed 
lands  excepted),  abound,  he  thinks,  fufficieiuly  with  ine- 
qualities of  furface  : either  natural,  as  the  fwells  and  hol- 
lows of  lands,  lying  out  of  the  way  of  floods,  and  having 
never  been  ploughed  : or  artificial,  as  thofe  w'hich  have  been 
raifed  by  the  plough  into  ridge  and  furrow  : in  this  cafe  the 
ridges  receive  the  floats,  the  furrows  the  drains  : in  that,  tho 
plummet  is  the  guide  to  the  floats ; the  w'ater  they  throw 
out,  to  the  drains  or  cuts  to  be  formed. 

The  fame  writer  adds,  that,  in  the  above  diflridl,  he  has 
feen  the  fide  of  a hill  w'atered  with  rain-water,  from  a road 
running  along  the  top  of  it  : the  fame  trench,  in  this  cafe, 
adling  as  float  and  drain,  running  a zig-zag  along  the  face  of 
the  flope,  the  lower  folds  catching  the  water  fpread  out 
by  the  upper  ; and  that  he  has  likewife  obferved  feveral 
iiiHances  of  ridges  and  furrows  being  watered  from  fimilar 
fources.  In  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  natural  defeent  of 
the  lands  was  little  or  great,  the  floats  were  opened  upon 
the  ridges  with  clods  of  turf  cut  out  of  the  trenches,  placed 
at  diitances  proportioned  to  the  defeent,  to  check  the  cur- 
rent fufficiently,  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  trench  above, 
yet  leaving  it  a fiifficient  paffage,  to  fuffer  it  to  carry  down 
a fupply  to  the  parts  below.  He  has  alfo  met  with  one  or 
more  inilances  in  which  ridges  and  furrows  have  been  levelled 
at  an  excefiive  coH,  by  paring  off  the  turf,  throwing  down 
the  ridges  by  hand,  and  replacing  the  turf,  giving  the  fur- 
face one  regular  gentle  defeent  ; and  this,  notwithftanding 
it  is  allowed  by  thofe  who  may  be  ftyled  mafters  in  the 
art,  that  the  quicker  the  circulation  the  more  beneficial  the 
effeft.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that 
the  operation,  though  fcientific,  can  feldom  be  rendered 
mechanical.  Straight  lines  and  plain  furfaces  can  feldom 
be  had,  but  at  a great,  and,  frequently,  an  unneceffary  ex- 
pence. The  given  fitiiation  of  the  ground  (hould  be  con- 
fulted  and  maturely  Hudied  before  the  work  be  fet  about. 
Every  I'cite  may  be  faid  to  require  a different  arrangement 
of  trenches.  Of  courfe,  no  man  ought  to  fet  about  a work 
of  fo  difficult  a nature  until  he  has  ftudied  its  principles,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  its  theory  ; nor  then,  without  the 
affiftance  of  praiflice  in  himfelf,  or  others  whom  he  can  em- 
ploy for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  conceived  that  to  expatiate  on  the  utility  of  watering 
grafs-lands  w'ould  be  a wafte  of  words.  In  fituations  where 
a fufficient  fupply  of  water,  of  a fertilizing  quality,  can  be 
commanded  at  all  feafons,  it  ranks  indubitably  among 
the  higheft  clafs  of  improvements.  Much,  how'ever,  it  is 
fuppofed,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  water  ; not  on  its 
colour  or  clearnefs,  but  the  fpecilic  quality  of  the  fufpended 
particles.  Waters,  in  their  natural  (late  (not  purified  by 
dillillation),  more  efpecially  fpring  waters,  though  perfedlly 
tranfparent  and  pure  to  the  eye,  are  as  various  in  quality  as 
foils,  owing  to  earthy  and  other  particles  being  fufpended 
in  them  imperceptibly  to  the  eye,  requiring  the  aid  of 
chemiHry  to  deteft  them  ; hence  hard  water,  foft  water, 
wholefome  waters,  medicinal  waters,  &c.  The  effe6ts  of 
clear  (pring  water  have  been  found  llrikingly  evident  in 
various  cafes  of  this  fort  of  management  in  different  places 
in  this  country. 

But  although  very  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  meliorating  grafs-lands,  much  alfo  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  ; on  having  a fufficient  fupply  at 
all  feafons.  With  this  there  are,  perhaps,  few  waters  wiiich 
might  not  be  rendered  beneficial  to  grafs-land,  if  thrown 
over  it  at  proper  feafons,  and  in  proper  quantity.  Without 
it,  the  benefit,  it  is  poffible,  may  not  be  adequate  to  the 
expericc.  The  moll  obvious  advantage  of  watering  gral's- 
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lands,  it  is  conceived,  arifes  in  a dry  feafon  ; and  if  the  in  fuch  cafes  the  fucceeding  crop  of  grafs  is  lefs  plentiful, 
fupply  fail  in  fuch  feafons,  as  frequently  happens  in  many  As  the  fpring  feafon  advances,  much  lefs  floating  is  found 
fituations,  the  intention  is  in  part  fruflrated  ; the  winter  and  to  be  rcquifite.  However,  in  every  cafe  where  floating  is 
early  fpring  waterings  being  in  this  cafe  all  that  can  be  performed  to  advantage,  the  land  fhould  be  laid  dry  be> 
commanded  for  the  purpofe.  This  is  given  by  way  of  tween  every  time  of  covering  it  with  water, 
caution  ; not  as  a difeouragement  to  the  practice.  There  It  has  been  advifed  in  the  beginning  to  lay  the  water  on 
are,  it  is  well  obferved,  in  this  ifland,  fituations  innumerable,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  fuffering  it  to  overflow  from 
in  which  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  practice,  pro-  lo  to  14  days,  and  then  taken  off;  repeating  the  fame 
perly  conducted,  would  far  exceed  the  expence  of  ob-  procefs  in  the  two  following  months ; giving  in  February 
taming  them  ; and  to  afeertain  them  is  an  object  of  the  alfo  two  waterings  of  from  five  to  feven  days  each  ; and 
flrll  magnitude  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  grafs-lands,  in  March  three,  of  from  three  to  five  days  each,  according 
and  in  many  infianccs,  probably  in  thofe  of  the  arable  kind  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  conftantly  permitting  the  water 
likewife.  to  continue  longer  upon  the  land  in  cool  than  warm  wea- 

Hence  it  may  be  fafely  concluded,  that  this  mode  of  ther  ; and  it  is  likewife  generally  advifed,  that  on  the  fandy, 
improving  grafs,  or  other  lands,  where  it  can  be  had  recourfe  gravelly,  and  drier  kinds  of  lands,  the  water  (liould  not 
to,  is  of  the  gi'catefi;  importance,  and  of  the  moft  valuable  remain  fo  long  at  a time  as  in  thofe  of  the  heavier  kinds ; 
kind  ; and  it  is  probably  capable  of  being  applied  in  a and  in  the  latter  forts,  Mr.  Wright  confiders  three  weeks  as 
greatly  more  extenfive  manner  than  has  yet  been  the  cafe,  long  enough  ; but  Mr.  Bofwell  thinks  it  may  continue  on  a 
by  the  perfons  employed  in  conducting  the  bufinefs  fully  month,  or  even  fix  weeks  in  the  firft;  waterings,  about  No- 
availing  themfelvcs  of  the  various  occafional  falls  of  rivers,  vember,  and  a fomething  fhorter  time  for  thofe  of  the  former 
ilreams,  and,  in  particular  feafons,  of  canals,  as  in  this  way  fort  of  lands.  Mr.  Wright  alfo  recommends,  in  December 
water  may  often  be  provided  for  the  purpofe  of  diftributing  and  February',  the  land  to  be  let  dry,  for  the  purpofe  of 
over  extenfive  traCts  of  land  that  have  hitherto  been  thought  air  for  a few  days,  and  that  in  February  particular  attention 
incapable  of  admitting  of  fuch  means  of  m.elioration  and  is  necefiary,  not  to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  the  ground 
improvement.  In  other  circumftances  and  fituations,  by  many'  days  together,  without  being  taken  off,  as  there  may 
having  recourfe  to  damming  up  the  water,  and  the  occafional  be  danger  from  white  feum  being  formed  ; and  by  the  land 
life  of  wooden  pipes  in  the  conveying  it  where  necefiary',  being  left  expofed  to  froft  in  its  wet  ftate,  it  may  be  in- 
it  may  be  eafily  raifed  to  heights  fufiicient  for  conducting  jured  that  way'.  Thefe  inconveniencies,  it  is  fuppofed, 
it  over  many  elevated  lands,  and  by  fuch  means  promote  however,  by  Mr.  Wright,  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the 
their  vegetation  and  produce  to  a degree  that  cannot  be  water  off  in  the  day,  and  turning  it  upon  the  lands  only 
ealily'  calculated  or  conceived.  during  the  night  time.  But  Mr.  Bofwell,  who  has  had  ex- 

And,  from  what  lias  been  already  done  in  this  way,  it  is  tenfive  experience  in  this  way,  does  not  feem  to  apprehend 
evident  that,  on  heathy  moors,  and  other  mountainous  traCfs,  any  danger  from  this  circumftance  to  the  land, 
it  may'  often  be  applied  with  the  profpeCl  of  great  ad  van-  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  as  about  March, 
tage.  In  traverfing  fuch  hills,  inftances  arc  daily  occurring  and  fometimes  fooner,  there  is  moftly  a fufficient  bite  of 
of  little  rivulets  or  rills,  which  are  infufficient  to  form  a grafs  to  admit  the  lands  to  be  fed  by  flock.  The  water 
regular  courfe,  Ipreading  their  waters  on  particular  parts,  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  turned  off  for  a fortnight  or  more, 
and  thus  providing  a moft  beautiful  verdure  ; which  affords  in  order  to  give  it  a fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs  before  the 
fufficient  proof  of  what  maybe  effedlcd  by' the  judicious  animals  are  turned  upon  it.  During  the  following  months, 
application  of  water  in  fuch  fituations.  The  fame  principles  it  is  obferved  that  the  grafs  may  be  eaten  clofe,  but  not 
may  be  applied,  in  many  fituations,  in  conveying  the  rich  later  ; as  continuing  it  even  for  a few  days  in  May  would 
liquors  colleCled  in  ponds  and  refervoirs  about  the  farm  greatly  injure  the  hay  produce  which  is  to  be  obtained, 
yards  and  buildings,  that  are  too  frequently  wafted  by  eva-  both  in  quantity  and  quality'.  In  this  month,  when  the 
poration  or  other  means,  over  the  adjoining  fields,  as  has  grafs  has  been  fed  down,  the  water  fhould,  according  to 
been  pradlifed  in  Chefhire  by  Mr.  Fenna.  Rlr.  Wright,  be  again  turned  over  the  lands  for  a few  days. 

To  this  fyftem  of  improving  grafs-lands,  the  chief  ob-  by  which  they  are  fo  moiftened  as  to  produce  a full  crop 
jcdlion  is,  the  firft  expence  of  the  work;  but  if  it  be  con-  of  hay'.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  with  lefs  clofe  feeding, 
dudled  in  a judicious  manner,  and  by  -perfons  acquainted  two  crops  of  hay  from  fuch  watered  lands  might  frequently 
with  the  bufinefs,  this  will  feldom  be  fo  confiderable  as  is  be  taken  with  benefit.  It  is  remarked  by  this  writer,  that 
commonly  fuppofed,  or  form  any  material  impediment ; as  the  firft  crop  of  hay  from  watered  lands,  when  cut  fuffi- 
the  increafe  of  produce,  which  is  almoft  immediately  the  ciently  early',  is  equally  good  with  that  of  moft  other  forts, 
confeqnence,  will  amply  repay  the  improver.  It  has  been  but  that  when  let  ftand  too  long,  it  becomes  coarfe  and  unfit 
objedled  to  by  fome  on  the  ground  of  cutting  the  land,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  fodder. 

tliis  is  of  little  confeqnence  if  additional  fupplies  of  food  be  A late  philofophical  writer  has  fuggefted,  that  where 
thereby  aftorded  for  the  fupport  of  live  Ifock,  and  the  gra-  the  flooding  of  lands  is  continued  fome  time,  the  water 
dual  improvement  of  the  foil  at  the  fame  time  efiedled.  fliould  only  be  fuffered  to  trickle  or  flow  over  it  gently  from 

It  may  be  ftated  that  winter  and  fpring  are  the  two  the  higher  parts,  and  not  ftagnate  upon  it  ; as,  in  the  latte# 
feafons  when  grounds  of  the  grafs  kind  are  ufually  irri-  cafe,  the  grafs  roots  are  foon  deftroy  ed  in  the  fpring,  and 
gated  or  watered,  as  from  the  month  of  November  till  the  that  when  fuch  materials  begin  to  decay  underneath  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  experience  of  the  operator  muft,  water,  a white  feum  arifes  in  confequence  of  the  air  fet  at 
in  a greab  meafure,  regulate  this  proceeding  as  to  the  length  liberty  by  the  beginning  putrefadtion,  which  has  been 
of  time  they  fliould  remain  under  water.  In  fome  diftridls  fufpedled  as  prejudicial  to  the  grafs,  but  which  is  rather  the 
it  is  the  pradlice  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  over  the  fields  effcdl  tlian  the  caufe  of  the  mifehief,  and  demonftrates  that 
for  feveral  weeks  together,  with  only  the  interval  of  a day  the  water  has  remained  too  long  in  a ftagnant  ilate  upon 
or  two  occafionally  ; while  in  others  the  cuftom  is  to  cover  the  ground,  and  requires  to  be  removed,  or  to  havcafrelh 
them  alternately  each  other  week.  When  frofts  fet  in,  the  fupply  from  the  ftream  ; but  the  former  is  probably  the 
work  is  ufually  fufpended  ; but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  better  pradlice.  The  neceffity  of  continuing  the  irrigation, 
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or  watering  of  land,  after  it  has  been  once  begun  in  hot 
climates  and  feafons,  has  been  already  fliewn,  and  it  is  fug- 
gelled  that  there  may  be  injury  done  to  the  grafs  plants  by 
the  fudden  application  of  much  water  under  fuch  circum- 
Itances  in  fome  cafes. 

It  is  ufefully  inculcated  by  a late  writer  that,  before  any 
ferious  expence  is  incurred  in  works  of  this  kind,  the  nature 
and  effcfts  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  employed  Ihould  be 
fully  afcertuined  by  the  eftablifliment  of  trial  grounds,  which, 
if  it  be  proper  and  beneficial  for  the  purpofe,  will  be  fhewn 
by  the  fuperiority  in  the  growth,  verdure,  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  grafs  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  The  quantity  of 
water  and  extent  of  ground  that  can  be  covered  by  it  mull 
likewife  be  Jointly  taken  into  confidcration  before  any  im- 
provement of  this  fort  can  with  propriety  be  undertaken. 
And  in  every  iiiilanceit  is  advifed  that  due  ellimates,  and  a 
calculation  of  profit,  be  formed  on  the  following  principles. 
Firll  calculating  the  probable  advantages  that  may  arife  every 
year  from  hay  and  pallurage,  and  an  annually  increafing 
fupply  of  manure  and  dung  ; then  taking  the  interell  at  fix 
per  centum  on  the  ellimated  coll  of  the  works  that  may  be 
requilite  to  produce  them,  together  with  the  amount  of 
the  ellimated  annual  expence  of  labour,  and  necelTary  re- 
pairs. 

A great  number  of  interclling  inllances  of  fuccefsful  irri- 
gation, or  application  of  water  over  lands,  in  the  midland 
dillricls,  have  been  Hated  by  the  fame  author.  And  in  this 
cafe,  as  in  many  others,  Mr.  Bakewell  Hands  firll  as  an  im- 
prover of  grafs-lands.  It  is  Hated  that,  formerly,  a fuit  of 
meadows,  lying  by  the  banks  of  the  Soar,  received  confi- 
derable  benefit  from  the  water  of  the  idver  being  fpread  over 
them  judicioufly  in  the  time  of  floods.  But  now,  not  only 
thefe  meadows,  but  near  an  hundred  acres,  he  believes,  of 
higher  lands  lying  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  natural  floods, 
are  watered  on  the  modern  principle. 

And  it  is  remarked  that  the  ingenious  improver  juH  noticed, 
like  a man  of  experience  in  bulinefs,  before  he  fet  about  this 
great  work,  Hudied  the  art  in  the  principal  feene  of  prac- 
tice, the  weH  of  England,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  with 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Bofwell,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  pub- 
lilhed  a treatife  on  the  fubjeft.  And  that  the  great  Hroke  of 
management  in  this  department  of  his  pradlice,  which  marks 
his  genius  in  Hrong  charadlars,  is  that  of  diverting  to  his 
purpofe  a rivulet  or  fmall  brook,  whole  natural  channel  fleirts 
the  fartheH  boundary  of  his  farm,  falling,  with  a conlider- 
able  defeent,  down  a narrow  valley,  in  which  its  utility,  as 
a fource  of  improvement  to  land,  was  confined.  This  rivu- 
let, being  turned  at  the  highell  place  that  could  be  command- 
ed, and  carried,  in  the  canal  manner,  round  the  point  of  a 
fwell,  which  lies  between  its  natural  bed  and  the  farmery  : 
by  the  execution  of  this  admirable  thought,  not  only  com- 
manding the  fleirts  of  the  hill,  as  a feite  of  improvement  by 
watering  ; but  fupplying,  by  this  artificial  brook,  the  houle 
and  farm-offices  with  water  : filling,  from  it,  a drinking- 
pool,  for  horfes  and  cattle  ; a waHi-pool,  for  Iheep  ; and 
converting  it  into  a multitude  of  other  purpofes : acquili- 
tions  which,  Mr.  Marfliall  fays,  many  other  filuations  in  the 
idand  are  capable  of  affording.  One  of  thefe  purpofes  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
praftical  farmer.  After  endeavouring  to  invent  a flat-bot- 
tomed boat  or  barge,  to  navigate  upon  this  canal  ; for  the 
purpofe,  moll  particularly,  of  conveying  his  turnips  from  the 
field  to  the  cattle-fheds  ; and  finding  it  not  eaiily  pra6ticable, 
his  great  mind  Hruck  out,  or  rather  caught,  the  beautifully 
fimple  idea  of  launching  the  turnips  themfelvcs  into  the 
water  ; and  letting  tlicm  flow  down  I'mgly  with  tjie,  current. 


‘‘  We  throw  them  in,”  fays  he,  “ and  bid  them  meet  us 
at  the  barn’s  end  !"  in  which  fitualion  he  was  then  (Otlober, 
1789)  contriving  a refervoir,  or  dry  dock,  for  them  to  fall 
into  : with  a grate  at  the  bottom,  to  let  out  the  water,  and 
retain  the  turnips ; which  will  there  be  laid  up,  clean  waflied, 
and  freight-free,  as  a fupply  in  froHy  weather. 

The  improvements  effected  in  this  department  of  rural 
affairs,  by  this  able  improver,  are,  it  is  obferved,  not  only 
extenfive,  but  highly  interelling,  and  arc  rendered  the  more 
Hriking,  by  “ proof  pieces,’’  (a  good  term  for  experimental 
patches,)  left  in  each  feite  of  improvement. 

In  the  art  of  irrigating  or  watering  grafs-lands,  on  the 
modern  principle,  Mr.  Paget,  of  IbHock,  is  alfo  mentioned. 
This  improver,  it  is  itatea,  cufs  Z quantity  of 

hay,  annually,  from  lands  which  have  received  no  other  ma- 
nure than  water,  during  the  lail  forty  years.  A Hriking  in- 
Hance,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  water  is  not  merely  a Himulus  or 
force,  as  fome  men  conceive  it  to  be,  but  communicates  fome 
real  nutriment  to  the  herbage  or  grafs  plants.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  this  improver,  one  circumltance  occurred,  wiiich 
ought  to  be  mentioned  by  way  of  caution.  He  found  that 
in  w'atering  an  orchard  with  the  w'alhings  of  the  llreet  and 
yards  of  a neighbouring  village  (a  deiirable  fpecies  of  water) 
the  fruit-trees  were  greatly  injured.  A limilar  circumllance 
alfo  took  place  in  thepradliee  of  Mr.  Bakew'ell.  It  is  well 
know'u  that  furface  W'ater  is  in  all  circumllances  highly  inju- 
rious to  fruit-trees  of  the  apple  kind.  Alfo,  near  Appleby, 
in  YorkHiirc,  Mr.  Moor  has  executed  a conliderable  work  of 
this  kind  in  a judicious  manner,  cutting  a frelh  channel  on 
one  fide  of  the  feite  of  improvement,  tor  a rivulet  wdiich 
wound  through  its  middle  ; in  order  to  prevent  its  overflow- 
ing at  an  improper  feafon  ; and  converting  the  old  channel, 
(partially  filled  up)  into  a main  float  ; an  expedient  which 
may  be  frequently  pradlifed  with’good  effedl,  in  different  litua- 
tions.  The  lame  Ipecies  of  improvement  has  likewife  been  car- 
ried on  with  much  fpirit  and  fuccefs  by  Mr.  Wilks  of  Mee- 
fliam ; and  in  other  iiiHances  the  pradlice  has  not  been  attend- 
ed with  lefs  fuccefs,  though  under  different  circumllances. 

According  to  the  agricultural  furvey  of  the  county  of 
Devon,  Mr.  Templer,  of  Stover,  has  experienced  from  this 
method  of  huHiandry  very  conliderable  beneficial  eftedls  on  a 
tradl  of  marfliy  land  on  the  borders  of  his  canal.  It  had  for- 
merly produced  from  five  to  ten  Ihillings  an  acre.  After 
having  it  drained  and  levelled,  by  forming  conductors  for 
the  overplus  water  of  the  canal  during  the  winter  floods,  and 
dillributing  it  by  well  arranged  fluices,  fo  as  to  throw  the  en- 
riching particles  upon  the  furface,  he  converted  thefe  inarfltes 
into  valuable,  verdant  meadow-land.  The  method  that  w'as 
adopted  in  conllrudting  the  dillributing  fluices  was  by  having 
a number  of  trunks  placed  at  various  diltanccs,  to  each  of 
which  a plug  was  fitted,  and  when  the  flood  fwelled  the 
canal  above  the  level  requilite  for  navigation,  the  plugs  were 
taken  out,  and  the  water  immediately  overflowed  the  lurface 
of  the  meadow-lands,  being  at  any  lime  capable  of  being 
eaiily  rellrained  by'  replacing  the  plugs  : limilar  fuccefs  is 
likewife  aflerted  to  have  attended  a like  procefs  on  lands 
in  the  upper  line  of  the  canal. 

Belldes  thefe,  in  Yorkihire,  Chclhire,  Wales,  and  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  different 
dillridls  in  which  the  pradlice  of  irrigation  has  been  long  com- 
mon, various  improveincpts  have  been  effedted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  furface  of  grafs-lands,  winch  will  be 
particularly  noticed  under  the  proper  head,  and  alio  tlie  mpll 
approved  methods  of  accomplilhing  the  bufinefs  under  dif- . 
ferent  ciiTumllances  of  foil  and  lituation.  See  !Vatertn? 
^IjAXd. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  denotes,  in  its  moH  ge- 
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i.fral  ienfe,  the  capability  of  being  irritated  or  excited,  or  that 
property  by  which  living  parts  are  enabled  to  execute  their 
functions  : when  thus  employed,  it  is  fynonymous  with  ex- 
Citability,  and  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  the  moil  cha- 
radteullic  peculiarity  ot  living  matter.  It  is  very  commonly' 
employed,  in  a more  limited  acceptation,  to  exprefs  the 
property  by  which  mufcles  are  enabled  to  contraft,  cither 
sn  obedience  to  the  will,  or  to  any  mechanical  or  chemical 
itimuli.  In  either  cafe,  this  word  is  to  be  underftood  as 
fignifying  merely  a property  of  living  bodies,  the  real  na- 
ture of  which  is  as  entirely  unknown  to  us  as  that  of  attrac- 
tion or  chemical  affinity.  All  the  fpeciilations  which  have 
been  entertained  on  the  fubjed  of  its  nature,  fimnoHnn-  it  to 
be  a oeculiar  ^ , , , , r e 

.....v-  iiiaiter  iTite  tho'e  (whole  exiltence,  be 

it  obferved,  refts  alfo  on  fiippofition)  of  eledfricity  com- 
mon or  Voltaic,  of  magnetifm  or  light,  or  confidering  it  as 
identical  with  oxygen,  may  be  difmilfed  without  any  formal 
refutation,  as  they  are  completely  gratuitous  alfumptions. 
See  Life,  Muscle,  and  Nerve. 

IRRITATION,  in  Medicine,  fignifies  a ftate  of  feveriffi- 
Eefs  and  inquietude,  in  which  the  fimtlions  are  impeded, 
and  the  ftrength  gradually  impaired,  arifing  either  from  in- 
ternal or  external  caufes,  but  principally  from  the  former. 
It  is  fynonymous  with  the  eretbifm,  If20i*-uo-,  of  the  Greek 
writers.  Irritation  is  produced,  in  different  inftances,  by 
extraneous  fubffances  in  the  cavities  or  organs  of  the  body, 
as  calculi  in  the  bladder,  kidnies,  or  ureters  ; worms  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  &c.  ; or  by  chronic  difeafe  in  the 
vifeera,  fuch  as  feirrhus  of  the  liver,  of  the  mefenteric 
glands,  &c.  ; or  flow  inflammation  in  any'  part ; or  by  the 
prevalence  of  any  deprefling  paffion,  as  grief  and  anxiety  ; 
or  by  long  watching  ; and  various  other  eaufes.  In  febrile 
difeafes,  from  whatever  origin,  a ffate  of  irritation  is  more 
readily  produced  ; i.  e.  the  fame  ftimuli  which  excite  little 
effefl  in  the  ftate  of  health,  tend  to  aggravate  the  feveriffi 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  external  heat,  ftrong  light,  noifes,  muf- 
cular  or  mental  exertion,  and  the  like  : whence,  in  every 
fever,  whether  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic,  the  removal  of 
every  fource  of  irritation  is  an  indication  conftantly  to  be 
kept  in  view. 

IRRSUMIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eaft  Greenland. 
N.  lat.  6i°  lo'.  W.  long.  4j'  35'. 

IRSOA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Minho.  N.  lat.  41°  . 

W.  long.  8^  36'. 

IRTISCH,  or  Irtysh,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes 
in  the  Chinefe  Soongoria,  flows  through  the  lake  Norfnifan, 
in  N.  lat.  46’  30',  then  enters  the  Ruffian  territory,  and 
after  meandering  through  a large  trail  of  country',  throws 
itfelf,  in  N.  lat  61°,  and  E.  long.  36^  into  the  Oby.  In 
its  way  it  takes  up  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  and  forms  feveral 
iflands,  of  which  fome  occafionally  difappear,  and  their 
places  are  fuppiied  by  others  ; and  the  intervals  in  which  it 
IS  navigable  are  perpetually  changing.  Its  water  in  the 
inferior  regions  is  whitifh  and  light,  fo  that  it  ftiould  feem 
to  flow  over  a bottom  confuting  chiefly  of  calcareous  marie. 
It  fwarms  with  filh,  and  its  Iturgeons  have  a peculiar  deli- 
cate flavour. 

IRVINE,  or  Irf.wine,  a fea-port  town  and  royal  bo- 
rough in  the  bailiwick  of  Cunningham,  and  county  of  Ayr, 
Scotland,  is  feated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Irvine, 
the  elluary  of  which  forms  the  harbour.  On  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  river  is  a row  of  houfes  uniformly'  built ; and 
thefe,  with  others,  are  hamlets  to  the  parifli  of  Dundonald. 
The  to>wn  appears  to  have  been  chartered  at  an  early 
period;  for  in  a grant  from  Alexander  II.,  reference  is 
Bude  to  previous  clurters.  The  magiftracy  of  this  town 
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had  formerly  extenfive  jurifdiftion,  but  this  has  been 
abridged  ; but  it  ftill  derives  an  ample  revenue  from  a large 
traft  of  land  near  the  town.  Here  is  a commodious  har- 
bour, which  has  10  or  12  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  fpring- 
tides.  iSeveral  veffels,  called  bufles,  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  herring-fifliery  : at  prefent  the  coal-trade  is 
the  chief  objeft  with  tlie  inhabitants.  Above  24,000  tons 
have  been  (hipped  from  this  port  in  one  y'ear.  Attached  to 
the  town  is  a dock-yard  for  (hip-building,  a large  tan-yard, 
rope-ground,  and  a bleach-field.  Many  of  tl»e  inhabitants 
are  alfo  engaged  in  the  mamifadlory  of  carpets,  in'ufljus. 
(ilks,  lawns,  and  other  articles.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
town  contained  729  houfes,  and  4584  inhabitants  ; though 
its  peculation  was  eftimated,  in.  :75c,  r.  The  town 

is  61  miles  W.  by  S.  from  E,dinburgh.  The  church  is  de- 
feribed  as  a prominent  object  of  beauty'  and  intereil  in  the 
town.  Bowtree  hill,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Irvine,  is  a feat  of 
the  honourable  Mr.  Hamilton  ; and  near  it  is  an  old  caftle, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Eglingtown,  who  has  a feat  in  the 
neighbouring  parifli  of  Kilwining.  In  the  parifli  of  Irvine 
it  is  faid  that  a religious  feCl  called  Buchaniiites,  from  the 
name  of  the  founder,  had  its  origin.  Sinclair’s  Statiflical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  169,  &c.  by  tlie  Rev. 
James  Richmond. 

ISA,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  one  of  the  thoufand  names  of 
Siva,  the  perfonification  of  the  deftrudlive  or  regenerative 
power  of  the  deity.  (See  Siva.)  With  the  epithet  jT/n/'i?, 
or  great,  prefixed,  Mahefa  is  formed,  another  of  Siva's 
names.  In  this  form,  the  name  of  his  confort  or  fakti  (fee 
Sakti)  is  Ifi.  Under  thefe  names  fir  William  Jones  re- 
cognizes the  Ofiris  and  Ifis  of  Egypt.  Ifwara  feems  but 
another  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  Ifa  ; and  the  de- 
dudlion  of  Ofiris  from  that  found  is  no  (trained  etymology, 
efpecially  when  confirmed  by  many  hiftorical  and  charac- 
teriftic  coincidences.  Ifa  and  Ifi  are  both  perfonifications 
of  the  moon  ; for  with  the  Hindus,  that  luminary  is  both- 
male  and  female:  and  here  we  find  Parvati  (of  whom  Ifi  is 
only  another  form  and  name)  again  correfponding  with  the 
Diana  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  whofe  names  is  Luna. 

ISAAC,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fon  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  was  born  at  Gerar,  in  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
liftines,  B.  C.  1896,  when  his  father  was  100,  and  his 
mother  90  years  of  age.  His  birth  was  previoufly  an- 
nounced to  Abraham,  as  the  fon  of  covenant  and  promife, 
in  whofe  feed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (hould  be  bleffed. 
His  name,  according  to  its  Hebrew  etymology',  which  de- 
notes “ he  has  laughed,  or  (hall  laugh,”  expreffes  the  plea- 
fure  with  which  his  parents  received  the  predidion  of  his 
birth,  and  augured  the  honour  that  awaited  his  pofterity. 
A circumftance,  however,  occurred,  which  tended  to  abate 
their  joy  ; and  this  was  a divine  command  to  ofl'er  Ifaac  as  a 
facrifice.  (See  Arkaiia.m.)  At  the  age  of  40  years, 
Ifaac  married  Rebecca,  the  daugliter  of  Nahor,  Abraham’s, 
brother  ; and  by  her  he  had  two  twin-fons,  Efau  and  Jacob. 
(See  their  articles.)  This  venerable  patriarch,  for  whofe 
hiftory  we  refer  to  the  book  of  Genefis,  ch.  xviii — xxxv. 
died  at  the  age  of  180  years,  B.C.  1716,  and  was  buried 
with  his  parents  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

Ls.-\ac  I.  CoMN'E.vus,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
fon  of  Manuel,  was  the  lirft  o!  the  noble  family  of  Comneni 
who  arrived  at  the  imperial  throne.  Ifaac  and  his  brother 
John  were  bequeathed  by  an  affedionate  father,  confeious. 
of  his  own  deferts  in  the  fervice  of  liis  country,  to  the  grati- 
tude and  favour  of  his  fovereign.  The  noble  youths  were 
carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  the  arts  of  the 
palace,  and  the  exerdfes  of  the  camp  ; and  had  become  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  people  and  the  army.  On  the  ele- 
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vation  of  Michael  VI.,  the  difeonteot  of  the  foldiery  was 
openly  manifefted.  The  generals,  who  confidered  them- 
felves  infultad  by  the  eleftion  of  Michael,  fecretly  affembled 
in  the  fanftiiary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  would  have  chofen  the 
venerable  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  modefty  of  the 
veteran  had  not  fuggefted  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as 
merit  in  tlie  choice  of  a fovereign.  Upon  his  refufal  of  the 
dignity,  Ifaac  Comnenus  was  approved  by  general  confent. 
Comnenus,  then  in  Paphlagonia,  foon  learnt  the  decifion  of 
the  military  fynod  ; and  invefted  with  die  imperial  enfigns, 
marched  to  Nice,  which  he  took  by  fnrprife  ; but  being  en- 
countered in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  by  Michael’s 
generals,  be  entirely  defeated  them,  and  proceeded  to  Con- 
llantinople.  The  dethroned  emperor  refigned  his  dignity, 
and  retired  to  a monaftery  ; and  Ifaac  was  folemnly  crowned, 
September  i,  1057.  His  fliort  reign  was  undillurbed  by 
foreign  enemies:  he  fcH  into  a declining  date  of  health, 
which  lie  took  as  an  admonition  to  retire  from  the  world. 
John,  whom  he  would  gladly  have  inveded  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  refufed  to  accept  the  toil,  and  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  Conftantine  Ducas ; and  Ifaac  ended  his  reign 
of  two  years  and  three  months  in  a monaftery.  Ifaac  in  a 
great  meafure  recovered  his  health,  and  furvived  two  years 
his  voluntary  abdication.  At  the  command  of  his  abbot, 
he  obferved  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  executed  the  moft 
fervile  offices  of  the  convent ; but  he  was  gratified  by  the 
frequent  and  refpcftfnl  vifits  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
revered  in  his  perfon  the  charafter  of  a benefadlor  and  faint. 
Gibbon.  Univer.  Hift. 

Is.\AC  II.  Ancei.us,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was  raifed 
to  that  dignity  by  the  fall  of  Andronicus,  the  laft  of  the 
Comnenian  family  who  reigned  at  Conftahtinople.  The  re- 
volution which  hurled  him  from  the  throne,  faved  and  ex- 
alted Ifaac  Angelus,  who  defeended  by  the  female  line  from 
the  fame  imperial  dynafty.  “ The  fucceflbr  of  a fecond 
Nero,’’  fays  the  hiftorian,  “ might  have  found  it  an  eafy 
talk  to  deferve  the  efteem  and  affeftion  of  his  fubjedls ; 
neverthelefs  they  fometimes  had  reafon  to  regret  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Andronicus.”  Ifaac  abandoned  himfelf  to 
frivolous  amufements  and  luxurious  indulgences,  and  op- 
prefted  his  people  by  the  lavilh  expences  of  his  houfehold. 

**  Ifaac,*'  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ flept  on  the  throne,  and  was 
awakened  only  by  the  found  of  p'eafure ; his  vacant  hours 
were  amufed  by  comedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to  thefe 
the  emperor  was  an  objeft  of  contempt : his  feafts  and 
buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of  royal  luxury  ; the  num- 
ber of  his  eunuchs  and  domeftics  amounted  to  twenty 
thoufand.”  His  generals  were  fuccefsful  in  expelling  the 
Sicilian  invaders but  Ifaac  difgraccd  himfelf  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  he  treated  the  captives.  Conftantinople  was 
befteged,  and  the  weak  emperor  put  all  liis  truft  in  an  image 
•F  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  A re- 
volt of  the  Bulgarians  proved  a lafting  injury  to  the  empire  ; 
and  it  became  necelfary  to  fuffer  them  to  eflablifh  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Ifaac  drew  upon  himfelf  various  a£ts  of 
hoftility  front  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  who  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Crufaders.  At  length  the  perfidy  of  his  own 
brother  Alexius  was  more  fatal  to  him  than  foreign  violence. 

In  1 195,  he  feized  upon  the  throne,  during  the  abfence  of 
Ifaac  on  a hunting  party  ; and  obtaining  poffeffion  of  his 
perfon,  deprived  him  of  his  fight,  and  ihut  liim  up  in  a 
ionefome  prifon.  His  fon  Alexius  efcaped,  and  engaged 
the  weftern  powers  in  his  behalf ; who,  in  1 205,  took  Con- 
ftantinople, and  replaced  Ifaac  upon  the  throne  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  fon.  Another  revolution,  in  1204,  effefted 
by  Alexius  Ducas,  deprived  them  of  their  leat ; and  the 
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death  of  Ifaac  very  foon  followed,  or  perhaps  preceded,  tlie- 
murder  of  his  fon.  Univer.  Hift.  Gibbon. 

Isaac,  Henry,  a German  compofer  of  great  renown  im 
Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  name  of 
Arrigo  Tedefco  ; by  which  title  he  is  celebrated  by  Poli- 
tian.  Quadrio,  tom.  ii.  p.  321.  fays  that  he  was  maeftro 
di  cappella  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  in  Florence ; 
and  the  firft  who,  in  different  ballad-airs,  fet  the  fongs  of 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  in  three  parts,  for  a proceffional 
mafquerade.  He  flourifhed  about  1475.  Glarcanus,  in 
his  “ Dodecachordon,”  fays  that  “ Henry  Ifaac  chiefly  cul- 
tivated the  church  ftyle  ; and  in  his  works  may  be  perceived 
a natural  force  and  majefty,  fuperior,  in  general,  to  any 
thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  compofitions  of  our  times ; 
though  his  ftyle  may  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  rough.  He 
was  fond  of  long  notes  in  fome  one  of  his  middle  parts,  while 
the  reft  of  the  voices  were  in  a manner  playing  round  it,  as 
the  wind  plays  when  it  puts  the  waves  in  motion  round  a. 
rock-” 

ISA  BAD,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irac  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Hamadan. 

ISABE,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; ca 
miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

ISABEL,  St.,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Solomon,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  200  miles  in  circumference,  S.  lat.  7°  30', 
about  160  leagues  weft  of  Lima,  difeovered  by  Mendana 
in  IJ67.  The  inhabitants  are  cannibals,  and  vvorfhip  fer- 
pents,  toads,  and  other  animals.  Their  complexion  is 
brown,  their  hair  woolly,  and  they  wear  no  covering  but 
round  their  waift.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  are 
conftantly  at  war  with  each  other. 

ISABELLA,  in  Biography,  queen  of  Caft’ile,  bom  in 
1451,  was  the  daughter  of  John  II.  She  pafl’ed  the  early 
part  of  her  life  in  great  obfeurity,  and  w ithout  any  profpeft 
of  a crown  ; but  the  Caftilians  having  confpired  againft  her 
brother  Henry  IV.,  obliged  him  to  declare  Ifabella  heirefs 
to  the  kingdom.  In  1469  fhe  married  Ferdinand  king  of 
Arragon  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Henry  in  1474,  they  were 
conjointly  declared  king  and  queen  of  Caftile.  They  were 
proclaimed  at  Segovia,  amidft  loud  acclamations  ; and  the 
fidelity  of  their  new  fubjetts  enabled  them  to  defeat  all  the 
deffgns  of  their  enemies,  who  had  declared  in  behalf  of 
•Ioanna,  the  fuppofed  daughter  of  Henry.  Alphonfo  IV. 
king  of  Portugal,  efpoufed  the  perfon  and  the  caufe  of  the 
latter,  and  took  up  arms  in  her  defence  and  his  own.  The 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Toro,  in  1475,  pre- 

tenfions  j and  by  a peace  concluded  m 1479,  the  right  of 
Ifabella  and  her  hulband  was  fully  acknowledged,  and. 
Joanna  retired  into  a monaftery.  In  this  fame  year,  the 
crown  of  Arragon  fell  to  Ferdinand  ; and  from  that  period 
the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  were  infeparably 
united,,  comprifing  the  whole  of  Spain  not  pofteffed  by  the 
Moors.  (See  Ferdinand.)  Religious  zeal  was  a leading' 
feature  in  her  charadlcr  ; and  the  defire  of  propagating  the 
Chriitian  faith  in  parts  of  the  world  where  it  was  yet  un- 
known, was  the  chief  motive  of  the  encouragement  fhe  gave 
to  the  projebls  of  Columbus,  which  eventually  added  fo 
much  to  tlie  Spanifh  monarchy.  Her  merits  towards  the 
church  were  rewarded  by  the  title  of  “ The  Catholic,” 
conferred  by  Innocent  VIIT.  on  both  the  royal  partners, 
and  their  lucceffors  in  the  Spanifh  crown.  Ifabella  died 
with  the  great  regret  of  her  fubjedls,  in  November  1504, 
in  the  54th  year  of  her  age.  Univer.  Kill.  Robertfon’s 
Flift.  of  America. 

Isabella,  in  Conchy liology,  the  name  given  by  the  French. 

naturalifts 
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naturaliils  to  the  beautiful  pale-brown  voluta,  fo  much 
efteemed  in  the  Dutch  cabinets. 

Isabella,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Brafd  ; 25  miles  S.W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Francifco. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  north  coail  of  the  ifland 
Hifpaniola,  built  by  Chriflophcr  Columbus  in  the  year 
1493.  N.  lat.  19'’  55'.  W.  long.  71°  o'.  Ifabella  Point 
forms  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  bay  of  the  fame  name.  Here 
Columbus  formed  the  firft  Spanifh  fettlement,  naming  it 
after  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella.  He  was  driven  hither  by 
a temped  in  the  night. 

Is.vBELLA,  St.,  a town  of  Brafd,  in  the  goveriHuent  of 
St.  Salvador,  near  the  coaft.  S.  lat.  11°  10'. 

ISACHNE,  in  Botany,  from  iy-o;,  equal,  and  ei 

hujh.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  196.  Clafs  and 
order,  Triandrta  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 

Eft.  Ch.  Caly.K  of  two  equal,  membranous,  obtufe  valves, 
two-flowered.  Florets  equal,  bivalve,  of  a paper-like  teK- 
ture  ; the  outer  male,  inner  female.  Two  fcales  beneath  the 
germen.  Stigmas  feathery.  Seed  enclofed  in  the  hardened 
calyx.  Broiun. 

A genus  of  fmooth  graffes,  growing  in  watery  places. 
Leaves  flat,  their  fheaths  bearded  at  the  top.  Flowers  pa- 
nicled. — They  have  great  affinity  to  Panicum,  and  the  afpedt 
of  P.  coloratum.  It  appears  by  Hermann's  herbarium  that 
his  Menentana,  FI.  Zeyl.  24,  is  of  this  genus. 

The  only  New  Holland  fpecies  given  by  Mr.  Brown  is 
I.  aujlralis.  “ Panicle  lanceolate,  fimple.  Branches  and 
flower- ilalks  zig-zag.  Stem  erecl.”  Native  of  Port  Jack- 
fon,  New  South  Wales. 

ISjEUS,  in  Biography,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubaa, 
■who  flouriftied  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
fourth  century  before  the  Chriftian  era.  When  he  came  to 
Athens,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  inllrudfions  of  the  orator 
Lyftas,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  fame  purity,  accuracy, 
concifenefs  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  which  diftinguift.ed  his 
mafter,  with  more  force  and  vigour.  He  w'as  celebrated  for 
popular  eloquence,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  inftrudf  or 
of  Demofthenes.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  diffipated  in 
early  life,  but  that  as  he  attained  to  years  of  maturity,  he 
became  illuftrious  by  the  pradlice  of  the  oppofite  virtues. 
He  lived  to  the  time  of  king  Philip.  He  was  author  of 
fixty-four  orations,  of  which  ten  only  are  now  remaining, 
which,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Oratores  veteres  Groeci. 
Thefe  have  been  tranflated  by  lir  William  Jones,  and  W'ere 
given  to  the  world  in  1779.  There  was  another  Greek  ora- 
tor of  this  name,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  firft  century  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  who  is  mentioned  with  great  applaufe 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  obferves  that  he  always  fpoke  ex- 
tempore, and  wrote  with  elegance,  unlaboured  eafe,  and 
great  corredtnefs. 

IS.'\GO,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  N.W.  of 
Benin. 

ISAGON,  in  Geometry,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a figure 
confiding  of  equal  angles. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Jfaiah,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the  four  greater 
prophets  ; the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal  blood,  his  lather  Amos 
being  brother,  as  feme  have  faid,  to  Azariah,  Or  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah. 

The  firll  appointment  of  Ifaiah  to  the  cxercife  of  the 
prophetical  office  is  fuppofed  ‘o  have  taken  phice  in  the  laft 
year  of  Uzziah’s  reign,  or  7j(S  B C.,  at  which  time  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  about  33"  years  of  age ; and  if  he 
.lived  to  the  reign  of  Manafteh  B.C.  696,  by  whofe  order, 
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according  to  a tradition  of  the  Jews,  he  was  fawn  afunder, 
the  duration  of  his  office  muft  have  extended  to  61  or  62 
years.  But  this  Jewifh  tradition  is  uncertain  ; and  one  of 
their  principal  rabbins  (Aben  Ezra,  Com.  in  If  i.  i.)  feems 
rather  to  think  that  he  died  before  Hezekiah,  which  opinion 
is  received  as  the  moft  probable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  lived  at  lead  to  the  15th  or  i6th  year  of  Hezekiah  ; and 
this  makes  the  leaft  pofiible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  pro- 
phetical office,  about  47  or  48  years  ; fo  that  he  prophefied  in 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  The  time 
of  the  deliver^' of  fome  of  the  prophecies  is  either  exprelsly 
marked  in,  or  eafily  deducible  from,  the  hiftory  to  which 
they  relate  ; that  of  a few  others  may,  with  fome  probabi- 
lity, be  inferred  from  expreffions,  deferiptions,  and  circum- 
ftances  interwoven  in  the  predidfions  themfelves.  The  pro- 
phecy contained  in  the  firft  chapter  ftands  fingle  and  uncon- 
nected ; and  contains  a fevere  remonftrance  againft  the  cor- 
ruptions prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  that  time  ; powerful 
exhortations  to  repentance  ; grievous  threatenings  to  the  im- 
penitent ; and  gracious  promifes  of  better  times,  when  the 
nation  ftiall  have  been  reformed  by  the  juft  judgments  of 
God.  Th^  expreflion  is  upon  the  whole  clear ; the  con- 
nection of  the  feveral  parts  eafy  ; and  in  regard  to  the  images, 
fentiments,  and  ftyle,  it  gives  a beautiful  example  of  the 
prophet’s  elegant  manner  of  writing  ; though  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  equal  in  thefe  refpects  to  many  of  the  following  pro- 
phecies. The  prophecy  contained  in  the  fccond,  third,  and 
fourth  chapters,  makes  one  continued  difeourfe.  The  firft 
five  verfes  of  the  fecond  chapter  foretel  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah,  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  admiffioa 
into  it.  From  the  6th  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  2d  chapter, 
is  foretold  the  punilhment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  for  their 
idolatrous  pradtices,  their  felf-confidence  and  diftruft  of  God’* 
protedfion ; and  moreover  the  deftrudlion  of  idolatry,  in 
confequence  of  the  eftablifhment  of  Meffiah’s  kingdom. 
The  whole  third  chapter,  with  the  firft  verfe  of  the  fourth, 
is  a prophecy  of  the  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invafion 
and  captivity  ; with  a particular  amplification  of  the  diftrefs 
of  the  proud  and  luxurious  daughter  of  Sion.  Chapter  iv. 
2 — 6,  promifes  to  the  remnant,  which  lhall  have  efcaped  this 
fevere  purgation,  a future  reftoration  to  the  favour  and 
protedlion  of  God.  The  prophecy  was  probably  delivered 
in  the  time  of  Jotham,  or  perliapsin  that  of  Uzziah.  The 
jth  chapter  is  unconnedled  with  that  which  precedes,  and 
with  that  which  follows  it ; and  the  fubjedf  of  it,  like  that  of 
the  firft  chapter,  is  a general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their 
wickednefs  ; but  it  exceeds  that  chapter  in  force,  in  feverity, 
in  variety,  and  in  elegance  ; and  it  adds  3 more  exprefs  de- 
claration of  vengeance,  by  the  Babylonian  invafion.  The 
vifion  in  the  6th  chapter  feems  to  contain  a folemn  defignation 
of  Ifaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  it  is  therefore  thought 
by  moft  interpreters  to  be  the  firft  in  order  of  his  prophecies. 
Bifliop  Lowth,  however,  conjedlurcs  that  this  may  not  be 
the  cafe ; becaufe  Ifaiah  is  faid  to  have  prophefied  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah;  but  as  Ifaiah's  prophecies  are  not  placed 
in  exa6f  order  of  time,  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  chapters 
feein  to  be  antecedent  to  the  ill  chapter,  and  to  fuit  the 
time  of  Uzziah,  or  the  former  part  of  Jotham’s  reign, 
whereas  the  1 ft  chapter  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  laft 
years  of  Jotham.  Accordingly  this  might  be  a new  defig- 
nation, to  introduce  more  folemnly  a general  declaration  of 
the  whole  courfe  of  God’s  difpenfations  in  regard  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  fates  of  the  nation  ; which  are  even  now  Hill 
depending,  and  will  not  be  fully  accompliflied  till  the  final 
reftoration  of  Ifrael.  The  7th  chapter  begins  with  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  qccafion  of  this  prophecy;  and 
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tlien  follows  a prcdiftion  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  defigns  of 
the  Ifraelites  and  Syrians  againft  Judah  ; and  a denunciation 
of  the  calamities  to  be  brought  upon  the  king  and  people  of 
Judah  by  the  Aflyrians,  whom  they  had  now  hired  to  aflift 
them.  The  8tli  chapter  is  clofely  connedled  with  the  fore- 
going, and  contains  a confirmation  of  the  prophecy  before 
given  of  the  approaching  dellniftion  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Ifraeland  Syria  by  the  Affyrians,  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
invafion  of  Judah  by  the  fame  Aflyrians ; together  with  a 
repeated  general  affurance,  that  all  the  defigns  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God’s  people  fliall  be  in  the  end  difappointed  and 
brought  to  nought,  concluding,  after  admonitions  and 
threatening!,  with  an  illuftrious  prophecy  of  the  manifefta- 
tion  of  the  Mefiiah,  the  tranfcendent  dignity  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  the  univerfality  and  eternal  duration  of  his  king- 
dom. This  prophecy  concludes  at  the  6th  verfe  of  the 
9th  chapter.  The  whole  paflage  from  chapter  ix.  7.  to 
chapter  x.  4,  contains  a diftinft  prophecy,  and  a jufl  poem  ; 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  difpolition  and  the  ele- 
gance of  its  plan  ; it  is  addrefled  exclufively  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael,  and  the  fubjedf  of  it  is  a denunciation  of  vengeance 
awaiting  their  enemies.  The  5th  verfe  of  the  loth  chapter  be- 
gins with  a new  and  dillinft  prophecy,  which  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  1 2th  chapter.  It  appears  that  it  was  deli- 
vered after  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer,  in  the 
6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  as  the  former  part 
of  it  foretels  the  invafion  of  Senacherib,  and  the  deftruftion 
of  his  army,  which  makes  the  whole  fubjedl  of  this  chap- 
ter, it  muft  have  been  delivered  before  the  14th  year  of  the 
fame  reign.  Then,  according  to  Ifaiah’s  ufual  method,  he 
takes  occafion,  from  the  mention  of  a great  temporal  deli- 
verance by  the  deilruftion  of  the  Afl’yrian  army,  to  launch 
out  into  the  difplay  of  the  fpiritual  deliverance  of  God’s 
people  by  the  Mefliah,  to  whom  tliis  prophecy  relates.  (See 
Rom.  xv.  12.)  The  hymn  in  the  12th  chapter  feems,  by 
its  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by  many  expreflions  in  it,  much 
better  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Chriftian  church,  than 
for  the  .Tewifh  in  any  circumftances,  or  at  any  time,  that 
can  be  afligned  ; and  the  Jews  themfelves  feem  to  have  ap- 
plied it  to  the  times  of  the  Mefiiah.  The  13th  and  14th. 
chapters  (excluding  the  five  laft;  verfes  of  the  latter,  which 
belong  to  a quite  different  fubjedl)  contain  one  entire  pro- 
phecy, foretelling  the  dellriidion  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes 
and  Perfiatis  ; delivered  probably  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (fee 
Vitringa,  i.  3S0.)  about  200  years  before  the  completion  of 
it.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  fays  bifliop  Lowth, 
is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  examples,  that  can  be  given,  of 
elegance  of  compofition,  variety  of  imagery,  and  fublimity 
of  fentiment  and  diftion  in  the  prophetic  ftyle ; and  the 
latter  part  confiils  of  an  ode  of  fupreme  and  fingiilar  ex- 
rellence.  The  ijth  and  i6th  chapters,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  feparated,  taken  together,  make  one  entire  pro- 
phecy, delivered,  moft  probably,  foon  after  the  foregoing, 
in  the  ift  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  accompliflied  in  his  4th 
year,  when  Shalmanefer  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael. 
The  prophecy  in  the  17th  chapter  comprehends  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria  and  the  Ifraelites,  confederated  with  Damafeus 
and  the  Syrians  againft  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  was  de- 
livered prubalily  foon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  was 
! fulfilled  by  Tiglath-Pilefer’s  taking  Damafeus,  (2  Kings, 
i xvi.  9.)  overrunning  a great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 
i and  carrying  a great  number  of  the  Ifraelites  alfo  captives  to 
I Affvria  ; and  ftill  more  fully  in  regard  to  Ifrael,  by  the  con- 
; queft  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people, 

I eiftffed  a few  years  after  by  Sluilmanefer.  The  prophecy 
' in  the  tSth  chapter  is  in  all  its  cir«umftanccs  obfeure  and 


doubtful.  In  the  19th  chapter  the  prophet  feems  to  have 
had  in  view  the  conqueft  of  the  Perfians  by  Alexander, 
which  was  in  fadl  a deliverance  to  Egypt,  together  with 
other  preceding  and  collateral  incidents,  and  the  favour 
granted  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  The 
20th  chapter  refers  to  the  taking  of  Aftidod  or  Azotus, 
and  warns  the  Jews  againft  depending  too  much  on  theafilft- 
ance  of  Egypt.  The  ten  firft  verfes  of  the  21ft  chapter 
contain  a predidfion  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes 
and  Perfians  ; the  remaining  predidfion  is  obfeure.  The 
prophecy,  ending  with  the  14th  verfe  of  the  zzd  chapter, 
foretels  the  invafion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Affyrians  under 
Senacherib,  or  by  the  Chaldaeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
"Vitringa  thinks  that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view  ; that  of 
the  Chaldaeans  in  the  firft  part,  verfe  r — and  that  of  the 
Affyrians  in  the  latter  part,  v.  8 — ii.  The  prophecy  in 
the  23d‘chapter  denounceth  the  deftrudlion  of  Tyre  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. From  the  13th  chapter  to  the  23d  inc’ufive, 
the  fate  of  feveral  cities  and  nations  is  denounced  ; of  Baby- 
lon, of  the  Philiftines,  Moab,  Damafeus,  Egypt,  Tyre.  The 
prophet  then  proceeds,  in  the  24th  and  three  following  chap- 
ters, to  declare  the  judgments  impending  upon  the  people  of 
God  themfelves,  for  their  wickcdnels  and  apoftac'y  ; and 
the  defolation  that  fliall  be  brought  on  their  wliole  country. 
The  particular  fubjeft  of  the  24th  chapter  has  been  differ- 
ently alfigned  by  interpreters  ; fome  refer  it  to  tlie  defolation 
occafioned  by  the  invafion  of  Shalmanefer;  others  to  the  in- 
vafion of  Nebuchadnezzar  ; and  others  to  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  city  and  nation  by  the  Roma' s.  Vitringa  is  fir.gular  in 
referring  it  to  the  perfecutioii  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Bifliop  Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a view  to  all  the  three 
great  defolations  of  the  country  by  Shalmanefer,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  by  the  Romans,  efpecially  the  laft.  The  23th 
chapter  contains  a fong  of  praife,  diftated  more  by  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  future  mercies,  than  by  the  recolledfian  of  paft  events. 
The  fubjadl  of  the  27th  chapter  feems  to  be  the  nature,  the 
meafure,  and  the  defign  of  God’s  dealings  with  his  people. 
The  prophecy  in  the  28th  chapter,  as  far  as  the  fifth  verfe, 
relates  to  the  Ifraelites,  and  manifellly  denounces  their  de- 
ftrudfion  by  Shalmanefer.  It  then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  remnant  of  God’s  people,  who  were 
to  continue  a kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  the 
Ifraelites.  It  begins  with  a favourable  prognoftication  of 
their  affairs  under  Hezekiah  ; but  foon  changes  to  reproofs 
and  threatening'!,  for  their  intemperance,  diiobedience,  and' 
profanenefs.  The  fubjedf  of  the  29th  and  four  fofiovvrug 
chapters  is  the  invafion  of  Senacherib  ; the  great  diftrefs  of 
the  Jews  while  it  continued  ; their  unexpedfed  and  fudden 
deliverance  by’  God’s  interpofition  in  their  favour  ; the  fub- 
fequent  profperous  ftate  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah  ; 
interipcrfed  with  reproofs  and  threateniiigs,  and  alfo  with 
promifes  of  better  times.  The  34th  and  35th  chapters  make 
one  diftindl  prophecy  ; an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful 
poem,  confifting  of  two  parts  ; the  firft  containing  a denun- 
ciation of  divine  vengeance  againft  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
or  church  of  God  ; the  fecond  deferibing  the  flourifliing 
ftate  of  the  church  of  God,  coiifequent  upon  the  execution 
of  thofe  judgments.  The  36th  chapter  contains  a hiftory 
of  the  invafion  of  Senacherib,  and  of  the  miraculous  de- 
ftrudlion of  his  army,  as  a proper  introdudf  ion  to  the  prophe- 
cy in  the  37th  chapter,  which  is  the  anfwer  of  God  to  He- 
zekiah’s  pray’cr,  which  could  not  be  well  underftood  without 
it.  The  narration  of  the  38th  and  39th  chapters  feems  to 
be  in  fome  parts  an  abridgment  of  that  of  2 Kings,  xx. 
The  courfe  of  prophecies  which  follow  from  the  40th  chap- 
ter to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  which,  taken  together,  con- 
ftitute  the  moft  elegant  part  o£  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tef- 
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tament,  interfperfed  alfo  with  many  pafTages  of  the  higheft 
fublimity,  was  probably  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  confolatory 
Tcind  ; and  therefore  they  are  opened  with  the  promife  of  the 
Teftoration  of  the  kingdwm,  and  the  return  of  the  people 
from  their  captivity,  by  the  merciful  interpofition  of  God 
in  their  favour.  The  prophet,  however,  extends  their  views 
to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promifes  of  eftablifhing  a more 
glorious  and  an  everlafting  kingdom,  under  the  Meffiah  to 
be  born  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  David.  He 
conneft s thefe  two  events  together,  and  hardly  ever  treats  of 
the  former  without  throwing  in  fome  intimations  of  the  latter. 

Ifaiah  has  been,  with  peculiar  propriety,  denominated 
the  “ evangelical  prophet,”  on  account  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  prediftions  concerning  the  advent  and  cha- 
■mdfer,  the  miniftry  and  preaching,  the  fufferings  and  death, 
and  extenfive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  MelTiah.  His  pre- 
-diftions  are,  indeed,  fo  explicit  and  determinate,  as  well  as 
fo  numerous,  that  no  one  can  be  at  a lofs  in  applying  them 
to  the  miffion  and  charafter  of  Chrift,  and  the  events  that 
arc  cited  in  his  hiflory  by  the  New  Tellament  writers.  The 
whole  book  of  Ifaiah,  fome  few  paflages  excepted,  which, 
if  brought  together,  would  not  at  molt  exceed  the  bulk  of 
five  or  fix  chapters,  is  confidered  by  bifhop  Lowth  as  poeti- 
cal (See  the  article  Prophetic  Poetry.)  “ He  abounds,” 
fays  this  learned  critic,  “ in  fuch  tranfeendent  excellencies, 
that  he  may  be  properly  faid  to  alFord  the  moil  perfeft  model 
■of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and  fublime, 
forcible  and  ornamented  ; he  unites  energy  with  copioufnefs, 
and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fentiments  there  is  uncom- 
mon elevation  and  majefty  ; in  his  imagery  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety,  elegance,  dignity,  and  diverfity  ; in  his  language 
uncommon  beauty  and  energy  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  ob- 
feurity  of  his  fubjefts,  a furprifing  degree  of  clearnefs  and 
fimplicity.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  there  is  fuch  fweetnefs  in 
the  poetical  compofition  of  his  fentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  prefent  is 
poflefled  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we 
fhall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Ifaiah  : fo  that  the 
faying  of  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  12.)  may  moll  juflly  be  applied 
to  this  prophet: 

“ I’hou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures, 

Full  of  wlfdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty.” 

Ifaiah  greatly  excels,  too,  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order, 
connexion,  and  arrangement  ; though  in  afferting  this  we 
mud  r,ot  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulfe,  which 
bears 'away  the  mind  with  irrefillible  violence,  and  frequently 
in  rapid  tranfitions  from  near  to  remote  objedls,  from  human 
to  divine  : we  mud  alfo  be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of 
particular  predictions,  fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they 
are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of  dif- 
crimination,  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  creates  almod  infuperable  difficulties.”  Bilhop  Lowth 
has  feledted  as  a fpecimen  of  the  kind  of  poetry  in  the 
language  of  which  Ifaiah  delivers  his  prophecies,  the  predic- 
tion contained  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  tliirty-fifth  chapters ; 
and  pointed  out  the  beauties  that  eminently  dillinguifh  the 
fimple,  regular,  and  perfedl  poem,  as  he  denominates  this 
prophecy.  The  latter  part  of  the  book,  commencing  at  the 
fortieth  chapter,  is,  perhaps,  fays  the  fame  excellent  judge, 

“ the  mod  elegant  fpecimen  remaining  of  infpired  compo- 
fition, and  yet,  in  this  refpedt,  is  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  It  is,  in  fa6l,  a body  or  colledlion  of  different 
prophecies,  nearly  allied  to  each  other  as  to  the  fubjedf, 
which,  for  that  leafon,  having  a fort  of  coiinedlion,  arc  not 
to  be  feparated  but  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  general 


fubjedl  is  the  reftoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance 
from  captivity  ; the  deftrudlion  of  idolatry  ; the  vindication 
of  the  divine  power  and  truth  ; the  confolation  of  the 
Ifraelites, 'the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejeftion  ; the  calling  in  of 
the  gentiles  ; the  reftoration  of  the  chofen  people  ; the  glory 
and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfedl  ftate  ; and  the  ulti- 
matedcftrudlion  of  the  wicked, are  all  fet  forthwith  a fufficient 
refpedl  to  order  and  method.  If  we  read  thefe  palfages 
with  attention,  and  duly  regard  the  nature  and  genius  of  tlie 
myllical  allegory  ; at  the  fame  time  remembering,  tliat  all 
thefe  points  have  been  frequently  touched  upon  in  oilier  jiro- 
phecies  promulged  at  different  times,  we  fliall  neither  find 
any  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any 
want  of  order  and  connedlioii  as  to  matter  or  fciitiment  in 
the  different  parts.  Grotius  calls  Ifaiah  the  Demoftlicms 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  bifliop  Lowth  ranks  him  with  Homer. 
(See  Jeremiah.)  As  a commentator  on  this  hook,  the 
learned  are  under  great  obligations  to  Vitringa  in  his  excel- 
lent commentary  in  2 vols.  fol.  Amoiigft  the  Englifh  tranlla- 
tions,  the  firll  place  will  be  allowed  to  bifliop  Lowth  for  hii 
admirable  W'ork,  abounding  fo  much  with  learned  criticifm 
and  corredl  taft.e,  entitled  “ Ifaiah  ; a new  Tranflation,  with 
a Preliminary  Diflertation,  and  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,”  firll  publiflied  in  lyyS.qto,  in  which  the 
author  has  purfued  the  metrical  arrangement.  The  late  Mi- 
chael Dodfon,  efq.  alfo  publiflied  in  profe  “ A New  Tranf- 
lation of  Ifaiah  ; with  Notes  fupplementary  to  thofe  of 
Dr.  Lowth,  late  Bilhop  of  London,  and  containing  Remarks 
in  many  parts  of  his  Tranflation  and  Notes,  by  a Layman,” 
1790,  8vo.  We  have  lately  had  a valuable  tranflation  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ifaiah  by  Dr.  Stock,  bifliop  of  Killala.  Sec 
the  w'orks  already  cited,  and  Lowth’s  Piacledliones  de  Sac. 
Poef.  Heb.  N°  xx — xxi. 

ISAKLU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Akfliehr. 

ISAKOVA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Jalfy. 

ISAKZI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  Danube  j 
26  miles  W.  of  Ifmail.  N.  lat.  4^°  18'.  E.  long.  29’  9', 

ISAMBLUCIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  foflilsof  the  clafs  of  the felenita,  but  of  thecoluin. 
nar,  not  the  rhomboidal  kind. 

The  felenitz  of  this  genus  confill  of  fix  fides,  and  twa 
obtufe  or  abrupt  ends  ; and  all  their  fides  being  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  breadth,  they  much  refemble  broken  pieces  of 
the  columns  of  fprig-cryllal. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus,  as  w'cll  as  the  reft  of  the  colum- 
nar felenita?,  are  fubjeft  to  a longitudinal  crack,  which 
fometimes  admitting  a fmall  quantity  of  clay,  ftiapes  it  into 
the  figure  of  an  ear  of  grafs.  Hill’s  Hill,  of  FolT.  p.  121. 
See  tlie  article  S eremites. 

ISANDORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Angola,  on  the 
Coenza  ; 25  miles  S.  <>f  Loanda. 

ISANI,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the 
Hindoo  deity,  Siva  ; alio  of  his  fakli,  or  confort  Parvati : 
it  feems  nearly  finiilar  with  Ifa.  (See  under  thofe  articles.) 
The  Hindoos  reckon  eight  of  their  principal  deities,  as  re- 
gents or  fupporters  of  the  eiglit  cardinal  and  intermediate 
points  of  tlie  heavens.  Of  thefe  regents,  called  Maruts,  or 
‘winds,  Indra  is  the  chief,  and  rules  the  Eall.  (See  Indra 
and  Marut.)  Ifanior  Siva,  in  that  form,  is  by  fome  my- 
thologifts,  but  not  by  all,  reckoned  another,  and  ruler  of 
the  north-call.  See  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  under  Indra 
in  the  index. 

ISANTHUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Michaux,  from 
»ac,{  equal,  and  (c,£os,  u Jloiuer,  becaufe  this  plant,  unlike 
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moH  others  of  the  clafs  D'ulynamia,  has  a regular  corolla. — 
Michaux  Amer.  v.  a.j.t.  30.  Clafs  and  order,  Didyvamia 
Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  VeftkiUiHa,  Linn.  Lahiata, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  bed-fliaped,  ratlier  fpreadlng, 
cloven  half  way  down  into  live,  nearly  equal,  lanceolate 
fegments  ; the  two  lower  ones,  efpecially  alter  the  corolla 
has  fallen  oft,  more  clofe  than  the  relt.  Cor.  nearly  equal 
with  the  calyx,  alinoll  regular  ; lube  (Iraightifli,  narrowly 
cylindrical,  limb  fomewhat  whecl-fltnped,  five-cleft ; eaclt 
fegment  oval  and  fimilar,  with  two  fpots  at  the  bafe.  Stum. 
Filaments  four,  nearly  equal,  a little  ftiorter  than  the  corolla, 
perfedlly  cre£l  ; anthers  oblique,  cloven  below  ; cells  ovate, 
diverging  nearly  at  a right  angle.  Pyi.  Gcrinen  fuperior, 
four-clelt ; ftylc  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  recurved  at  top  ; 
lligmas  two,  recurved  and  much  fpreading,  linear  tongue- 
ftiaped  ; the  lower  one  rather  the  longeil.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  permanent,  fpreading  tube  of  the  calyx.  Seedt 
four,  obovate,  rugged  and  reticulated,  coniiedtcd  only  at 
their  bafe,  filling  the  calyx. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  equal,  five- 
cleft.  Stamens  creft.  Anthers  with  divaricated  lobes. 

I.  I.  carukus.  Blue  Ifanthus. — Michaux  Amer.  v.  2. 
t.  30.  A native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  a chalky  foil. 
The  whole  plant  is  rather  vifeid  and  hairy.  Root  annual. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  ercCl,  round,  branched.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  Ihort  ftalks,  ovate,  acuminate,  ribbed  or  nerved, 
fringed.  Flonvers  of  a pale  blue. 

We  are  only  acquainted  with  this  plant  from  the  deferip- 
tion  and  figure  of  Michaux.  It  is  without  doubt  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Afperfoltit,  though  we  have  followed  tliat  author 
in  referring  it  to  the  clafs  Z);V/)7;ffw/a. 

ISARIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; eight  miles  E.  of  Nicaftro. 

ISARRIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  ii 
miles  S.  of  Squillace. 

I SAT  IS,  in  Botany,  is  the  lo-ari;  of  Diofeorides,  and 
I/atls  of  Pliny,  but  its  derivation  is  totally  unknown.  JPoad. 
Linn.  Gen.  344.  Schreb.  433.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  420. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  693.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

■ Y.  2.  406.  Tournef.  t.  100.  Jufl'.  242.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.534.  Gxrtn.  t.  142.  Clafs  and  order,  'Petr adynamia  S'tli- 
cutofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofte,  Linn.  Crucij'eree,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four,  ovate,  fpreading, 
coloured,  deciduous  leave.s.  Cor.  of  four  petals,  crofs- 
(haped  ; petals  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading,  by  degrees  at- 
tenuated into  claws.  Siam.  Filaments  fix,  (lightly  fpread- 
ing, the  length  of  the  corolla  ; two  of  them  Ihorter  ; anthers 
'oblong,  lateral.  P\jC  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  two- 
• edged,  compreffed,  as  long  as  the  (horter  ftamens;  ftyle 
none;  ftigma  obtufe,  capitate.  Peric.  Pouch  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, obtufe,  compreffed,  two-edged,  of  one  cell,  not 
gaping,  two-valved,  deciduous ; the  valves  are  boat-like, 
compreffed  and  carinated.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  central. 

Eff.  Ch.  Pouch  lanceolate,  one-ceiled,  lingle-leeded, 
deciduous,  with  two  boat-like  valves. 

I.  I.  tindoria.  Woad. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  936.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  97.  Mart.  FI.  Ruft.  t.41. — “ Radical  leaves  crenated, 
ftera-lcavcs  arrow- fliaped.  Pouch  oblong,  fmooth.”  — 

Rather  a fcarce  plant  in  Brieain,  flowering  in  July,  and 
found  in  fields.  It  was  not  originally  a native  of  this  ifland, 

. but  has  become  natuiailized  from  its  frequent  culture  for 
the  purpofe  of  dyeing  blue.  It  is  alio  a balls  for  feveral 
•ther  colours.  Pliny  fays  the  ancient  Britons  ftained  their 
bodies  wnth  woad,  but  from  the  circumftance  of  this  plant 
having  been  introduced  into  this  country  trom  the  ihorcs  of 
•the  Baltic,  Spain,  Italy,  See.  Mr.  Miller  concludes  that 
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Weld  (Re/eda  LutcoJa),  and.-not  Woad,  was  iifed  by  01m 
anceftors  for  the  purpofe  above  related.  But  if  the  plant 
in  Cjuellion  can  be  identified  .with  Pliny’s  it  is  undoubtedly 
a native.  Root  biennial.  Stem  erc6I,  branched,  fiirnifhtd 
with  alternate,  fomewhat  fuccnlcnt  leaves;,  the  radical  ones 
ftand  on  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are  crenated.  Caly.v  as  well 
as  the  corolla  of  a yellow  colour.  Seed-  wjfds  dark  brown, 
-Stem  and  leaves  occalionally  befprinkled  with  a few  hairs. 

I^innoeus  enumerates  three  other  fpecies  of  Jfalis,  Ivf.tardca, 
armeva,  and  sgyptiaca,  -X\vi  lull  of  which  is  very  properly 
removed  by  Willdenow  to  Cak'de  of  Gxrtner.  ViJars  and 
Allioni  mention  another  fpccies  under  the  name  of  alpiv.n. 
This  genus  was  very  unaccountably  placed  b)^  Linnxus  in 
his  order  of  SdiquoJ'a,  together  with  ai  d Cramhe ; 

but  its  near  affinity  to  Drnha,  Lcpidiiim,  Stc.  in  the  fliape 
and  fize  of  its  pouch,  fufficieutly  warrant  profeiTor  Sclire- 
ber’s  placing  it  among  the  Sdicuhfa. 

I.S.VTI.S,  in  Zoology.  See  I.agoi’Us. 

ISATODES,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and  fiime 
other  of  the  old  writers,  to  exprefs  a greenifh  colour  of  the 
bile  dilcovered  in  the  (tools,  which  relemble  the  colour  of 
the  herb  ifatis,  or  woad.  This  was  efteemed  an  indication 
of  a highly  depraved  bile. 

ISAURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
near  Pilidia.  Its  inhabitants  were  merely  occupied  in  plun- 
der, when  Servilius  made  war  upon  them  and  conquered 
them.  Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  “ liaurian." 
Its  chief  town  was  “ Ifaura,”  or  “ Ifauropolis,’’  which 
were  repeatedly  deftroyed  and  rebuilt.  Under  the  Greek 
emperors,  Ifauria  became  a conliderable  province  at  the 
expence  of  tlie  neighbouring  provinces.  Hierocles,  in  his 
“ Notitia,”  reckons  in  it  23  epifcopal  towns,  and  Leon-le- 
Sage  eaumerates  29. 

ISBARTEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  the  rcfidence  of  a Pacha  ; and  in  the  fauxbourgs 
are  four  Greek  churches  ; 92  miles  S.  of  Kiutaja.  N.  lat. 
3 7^  44'.  E.  long.  30'’  56'. 

ISBASTER,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  iflands.  N.  lat. 
6a'’  34'.  W.  long,  o’  38'. 

ISC  A,  or  Lsc.V  Danmoniornm,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Albion  or  England,  the  capital  of  the  Uanmonii, 
and  moft  probably  Exeter. 

IscA  Siitirum,  the  capital  of  the  Silures,  now  Cacrleon  in 
Monmouthflfire.  Here  the  fecond  legion  of  the  Romans, 
w hich  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  redudlion  of  the  SiUires, 
was  placed  in  garrifon  (as  (ome  antiquaries  have  imagined) 
by  Julius  Frontmus,  to  keep  that  people  in  obedience.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  this  legion  was  very  early  and  very 
long  Rationed  at  this  place.  Ilea  Silurum  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a city  not  only  of  great  ftrength,  but  alio 
of  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  This  appears  from  the 
defeription  which  is  given  of  its  ruins  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  in  his  topography  of  Wales,  written  in  the  121I1 
century,  loon  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  and  abandoned. 

ISCALES,  a town  of  Britain,  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgx,  generally  placed  at  Ilchcfter  in  Somerfetlhire. 

ISCA  RIOTH,  a place  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
whence  Judas,  who  betrayed  our  Saviour,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  his  furname. 

ISCHAiMUM,  in  Botany,  from  to  reprefs,  and 

d.ixa,  blood,  becaufe  it  was  fappoled  to  poliefs  the  virtue  of 
Hopping  hemorrhages  from  recent,  wounds.  In  this  fenfe 
the  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  Panicum  fanguinale 
ot  Liiinxus,  called,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  Sanguinaria  by 
fome  writers ; and  is  pbw  retained  for  a genus  of  grades 
bearing  fome  refcmblance  to  that,  but  the  reputed-  virtue 
above-mentioned  can  fcarcely  be  thought  to  have  any  founda- 
- 3 O.  tioii. 
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tion.  IJnn.  Gen.  5'42-  Schreb.  718.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v 2. 
Brown.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  204.  Jiifl'.  Lamarck. 
Illultr.  t.  839.  Glafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia,  or 
Ij^'ier  Trmndria  D’tgynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Grumhia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  two-flowered,  of  two  cartilaginous 
nearly  equal  valves,  fituated  tranfverfely  ; the  outer  almolt 
ovate,  tumid,  cloven  and  acute  at  the  top,  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  flattened,  ffriated,  bordered;  oblong,  boat- 
like, pointed  or  awned  at  the  top,  furnifhed  with  a longitu- 
dinal dorfal  membrane  below  the  extremity.  Florets  fhortcr 
than  the  calyx,  the  outer  one  male,  inner  hermaphrodite. 
Cor.  (in  the  hermaphrodite  floret)  of  two  thin,  membra- 
nous, pellucid  glumes  ; the  outer  fwel'ing,  either  beardlefs 
or  awned,  cloven  to  the  infertion  of  the  awn,  acute  ; auun 
long,  flender,  bent,  twiflcd  in  the  lower  part  ; inner  glume 
lanceolate,  acute,  its  margins  folded  together  ; (in  the  male 
floret)  of  two  rather  firmer,  pellucid,  fomewhat  coloured 
glumes  ; the  outer  oblong,  fwelling,  contracted  upwards, 
acute,  beardlefs ; inner  oblong,  obtufc,  concave  at  the  back, 
thinner  and  acute  at  the  margin  : NeBar\  in  each  of  tw'O 
fmall,  fpatulate,  abrupt,  notched  leaves.  Stam.  Filaments 
three,  capillary,  fliort ; anthers  oblong,  cloven  at  each  end. 
Pifl.  (in  the  hermaphrodite  floret)  Germen  oblong  ; (lyles 
two,  capillary,  erect,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; (tigmas  ob- 
long, feathery,  fpreading,  prominent.  Peric.  none,  except 
the  unchanged  calyx  and  corolla.  Seed  {in  the  hermaphro- 
dite floret)  folitary,  oblong,  linear,  convex  at  one  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  two-flowered,  placed  in 
pairs,  laterally,  on  a jointed  ftalk  ; outer  valve  flattened. 
Corolla  of  two  valves,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Stigmas 
feathery.  One  floret  male,  or  neuter. 

Linnaeus  defines  two  fpecies  only,  /.  muticum,  Sp  PI. 
1487,  and  I.  artflutum,  ibid.  The  firll  is  dellitute  of  awns, 
and  is  the  Tagadi  of  Rhecde  Hort.  Mai.  v.  12.  91.  t.  49, 
found  in  every  kind  of  foil  in  Malabar,  but  not  of  any  par- 
ticular life,  except  as  a grafs  in  genera’.  The  root  is  pereii- 
niah  Stems  about  a foot  high,  round,  fmooth,  reed-like, 
leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  broad  at  the  bale.  Spikes 
terminal,  double,  fhort,  clofe,  ftiining.  I.  arijlatum,  dillin- 
guifhed  by  its  awns,  was  gathered  by  Ofbeck  in  China,  and 
has  narrower  leaves. 

I.  rugofum,  Salif.  Tc.  i.  t.  i.  Hort.  27. — “ External  bar- 
ren glumes  tranfverfely  rugofe ; one  of  the  fertile  ones, 
whether  male  or  female,  awned.” — Found  by  Koenig  in  the 
borders  of  rice  fields  in  the  Ead  Indies.  This  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  flrong  wrinkles  or  furrows  of  its  glumes. 
Linnaeus  was  inclined  to  make  it  a new  genus  by  the  name 
of  Ciciularia.  Mr.  Salifbury  cultivated  it  in  his  ftove  at 
Chapel  Allerton  before  1796. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  Prodromus  has  added  fix  new  fpecies 
to  jfehemum,  and  alfo  julUy  refers  to  this  genus  the  Colladoa 
of  Cavanilles,  Ic.  v.  37.  t.  460. 

ISCHENIA,  Itxihx,  in  .dntiquity,  anniverfary  fports 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  memory  of  ifehenus,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Mercu'^y  and  Hierea  ; who,  in  a time  of  famine,  de- 
voted himfelf  to  be  a facrifice  for  his  country,  and  was 
honoured  with  a monument  near  the  Olympian  ftadium. 

ISCHIA,  in  Geography,  a volcanic  ifland,  fituated  at  the 
eaftern  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  about  18  miles  in 
circuit ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  that  of  Naples,  and 
containing  three  parifiies,  and  a conwnt  of  nuns.  The  vol- 
canic fubilances  of  which  this  ifland  is  internally  compofed, 
prove,  beyond  the  poffibihty  of  doubt,  fays  Spallanzani, 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  fire.  The  cafUe  of  the  city  of 
ifehia,  as  it  ts  called,  is  built  on  a rock  furrounded  by  the 
lea,  and  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  circuit. 
The  two  compenent  fubftances  of  this  rock  are  lava  and 
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tufa.  Abotit  a mile  to  the  weft  is  a torrent  of  lava,  called 
the  “ Arfo”  or  burnt  ground,  which  is  the  moft  recent  of 
any  in  the  ifland,  fince  it  flowed  in  1302.  This  lava,  though 
it  flowed  five  centuries  ago,  is  abfolutely  fterile  ; producing 
not  a fingle  blade  of  grafs,  and  only  affording,  in  fome  places, 
a few  arid  and  ufelefs  plants  of  the  lichen,  or  liverwort.  On 
thefurface,  and  fora  little  depth,  it  is  light  and  fpongy,  and 
eafily  crumbles  ; but  deeper,  it  becomes  denfe  and  harder. 
This  lava  is  of  the  hornftone  bafe,  and  has  an  earthy  ground  ; 
varying  in  colour  fropt  that  of  iron  to  a reddifli-black,  and 
having  incorporated  in  it  very  numerous  feltfpars.  M.  l)o- 
lomieu  fays,  that  the  eruption  of  the  Arfo,  thougli  it  con- 
tinued two  years,  never  produced  any  pumice,  but  only 
black  fcoritc  ; but  Spallanzani  obferves,  that  the  hornfloue, 
by  a violent  fire,  may  be  changed  into  a true  pumice. 
Though  this  tranfmutation  rarely  happens,  no  part  of  the 
ifland,  however,  abounds  fo  much  with  pumices  as  the 
Rotaro,  a mountain  fituated  between  Cafamicciola  and  the 
city  of  Ifehia.  '^I'his  mountain  is  cf  a conical  fliapc,  and  com- 
pofed of  tufa,  pumices,  and  enamels.  The  ext  -nt  of  the 
pumices  is  more  than  a mile.  The  Rotaro  is  the  only  place 
in  Ifehia  which  affords  enamels.  I'lie  mountain  of  St  Nic- 
co'a,  which  in  earlier  times  was  called  Epopeo,  and  which 
is  ill  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  was,  as  Spallanzani  fays,  with- 
out doubt,  the  firft  that  towered  above  the  waves.  The  con- 
flituent  fubftances  of  this  mountain  are  of  various  kinds. 
The  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum)  was  formerly  extratled  in 
ifeliia  for  commercial  purpofes  ; and  the  manufadlure  was 
principally  carried  on  at  Catrico,  a place  fituated  above 
Lacco,  on  the  higher  eminences  of  the  Epopeo.  But  a 
careful  obferver  has  not  been  able  recently  to  difeover  any 
remaining  veftige  of  this  fubftance.  Spallanzani  concludes 
from  experiments  on  different  lavas,  that  this  valuable  fub- 
ftance might  fti'l  be  obtained  at  Ifehia.  This  ingenious 
iiaturalifl  coafted  the  ifland  and  examined  various  mountains 
that  occupy  the  low'cr  part  of  it.  He  began  with  the  Vico, 
which  is  partly  formed  of  tufa,  and  partly  of  two  currents 
of  lava,  which  defeend  into  the  fea.  The  bafe  of  both  thele 
lavas  is  horpflone,  and  they  abound  in  feltfpars.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Monte  Zaro,  formed,  towards  the  fea,  by  a 
river  of  lava,  extending  a mile  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in 
breadth.  The  bafe  of  this  lava  is  hornftone,  and  it  contains 
mica  and  feltfpars.  From  the  termination  of  Monte  Zaro 
to  the  commencement  of  Monte  Imperatore,  is  a long  and 
ample  tradl,  almoft  entirely  tufaceous,  fcattered  over  wich 
fragments  of  pumice.  The  Monte  Imperatore  prefer.ts  dif- 
ferent fens  of  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  is  hornftone,  iiiter- 
mixed  with  abundance  of  feltfpars.  In  many  parts  of  tlx: 
ifland  our  author  found  a ferruginous  fand,  which  not  only 
moves  the  magnetic  needle,  but  is  ftrongly  attrafted  by  the 
loadftone.  This  ifland,  our  author  apprehends,  when  it  was 
firft  produced  by  conflagrations  in  ancient,  and  to  us  un- 
known, times,  mu  ft  have  been  of  much  greater  extent  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  Time  has  alfo  produced  a great  alteration 
in  tlie  interior  parts  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fummit  of 
Epopeo,  a number  of  conical  eminences  may  be  feen  ; but 
their  internal  craters  no  longer  exift  ; nor  can  be  found  in 
Il'chia  inconteftible  traces  of  a Angle  one,  fince  thofe  depths 
and  ample  cavities,  thofe  rcfemblances  of  theatres  and  am- 
phitheatres, which  may  be  every  where  obferved,  may  be 
equally  the  eflecl  of  lire  or  water.  'Fhe  fubftances,  our 
author  conceives,  which  have  furnifhed  aliment  to  the  dif- 
ferent conflagrations  ot  Ifehia,  have  had  their  centre  in  thofe 
argillaceous  rocks,  whicii,  by  the  above-mentioned  eruption 
in  1302,  fliew’ed  that  they  were  not  then  exhaufted.  See 
Spallanzani's  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  &c.  vol.  1, 

Along  the  coaft  of  this  ifland  a few  pretty  villages  are 
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Jifpcrfed  ; and  detached  habitat  ions  are  fcattered  over  the 
furface  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  are  to  he  found  even  at  an 
elevation  where  the  culture  of  the  foil  muft  ceafe.  The 
white  colour  of  the  houfes  forms  an  agreeable  confraft  with 
the  verdure  of  the  vines  and  gardens  in  which  they  are  em- 
hofomed.  At  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  which  forms 
this  ifland,  a hermitage,  compofed  of  a chapel,  and  three 
Cells,  has  been  excavated  out  of  the  volcanic  rock.  The 
cells  are  inhabited  by  as  many  hermits.  One  of  them  goes 
his  round  through  the  ifland  twice  a week,  and  brings  back 
bread,  oil,  eggs,  and  every  thing  necefl'ary  for  the  fervice 
of  the  altar.  'I'he  inhabitants  give  him  alms  with  )oy,  and 
recommend  themlelves  to  his  prayers.  They  make  a pil- 
grimage annually  to  this  chapel. 

I'liis  ifland  enjoys  a propitious  climate,  and  the  fley  is 
feldom  ohfeured  with  clouds.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  rep- 
tiles harmlefs,  and  the  fjirings  cure  various  difeafes.  The 
government  is  likewife  mild,  and  the  ifland  is  exempt  from 
taxes.  d'hc  king  pays  it  a vifit  every  year,  and  gives  por- 
tions to  the  indigent  young  females. 

An  hofpital  is  ellabliflied  here  at  the  expence  of  a cha- 
ritable fociety  at  Naples.  Some  hundreds  of  lick  receive 
attendance  and  relief  during  the  bathing-feafon.  Several 
barks  are  folely  employed  in  removing  the  convalefccnts  to 
Naples,  and  bringing  back  other  patients  to  the  hofpital. 
The  lame,  who  are  cured  of  their  infirmities,  leave  behind 
them  their  cnilchcs,  wliich  they  confecrate  to  the  Madona, 
or  to  fome  particular  patron.  The  trees,  flirubs,  and  plants 
wliicli  prefer  volcanic  foils,  thrive  lurprifirigly  in  this  ifland. 
Here  and  there  are  fecn  groves  of  oak  and  cliefiiut  trees  ; 
which  are  fuffered  to  grow  only  lo  years.  The  orange, 
pomegranate,  fig,  Neapolitan  medlar,  and  arbutus,  are  the 
inolt  common  trees  in  the  gardens.  Of  wild  fhrubs,  the 
myrtle  and  the  mailic  arc  the  inofl  numerous.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  fo.T.ethiug  peculiar  in  their  language,  their  figure, 
and  their  drefs.  In  tlieir  converfation,  they  fcarcely  ever 
life  the  word  man,  th.it  of  Chnjl'um  being  fubftituted  tor  it; 
and  with  th.un  Chnjliaii  is  fyuonymous  with  CathoHc.  In 
their  pious  expreihons  they  feldom  foar  higher  tlian  the 
Mother  of  God.  It  is  to  our  Lady  they  recommend  you, 
wlien  they  leave  you,  and  they  wilh  you  a holy  night  {fiin- 
tifftma  notta  ) To  her  they  app'y  wlieu  alTlicIcd  witli  diteafe. 
At  the  death  of  an  adult  they  pray  for  tlie  repofc  of  his  foul 
The  death  of  a child  is  regarded  as  an  lia[ipy  event.  Reli- 
gious feltivals  arc  with  them  days  of  rejoicing.  N.  lut.  40 
50'.  E.  long.  13®  46  . 

Th.'  foil  feeds  no  animals  befides  alTcs  and  goats  d’he 
roofs  ot  the  houfes  throughout  the  ifland  arc  flat,  and  are 
ufed  for  drying  fruits  and  other  piirpofes. 

ISCHIADICUS  MoiiBL’y,  in  Surgery.  Sec  D'lf.afe  of 
H 1 V -joint. 

ISCHIAS.  See  Difeafe  of  Wiv -joint  and  Sci.\'jic.i. 

ISCHIATIC,  in  jinatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body  fituated  near  the  ifehium  ; as  the  ifchiatic 
artery  and  nerve.  See  *\utkky  and  Niiuvr.. 

ISCHIATOCELE,  in  Surgery,  a henna  taking  place 
at  the  lacro-ifchiatic  foramen.  See  Hf.kni.y.  • 

ISC  HIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Tobolflt,  on  the  river  ifehim,  wliich  runs  into  the 
Irtifcli,  N.  lat.  57  45'.  E.  long.  9D  ; icS  miles  S.  of 
I'oboKk.  N.  lat.  56  10'.  IL  long.  69'  14'. 

ISCHIMSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Toholik,  at  tlie  conflux  of  the  Ifchini  and  Oby  ; uz 
miles  E.  ot  'r«bolflc. 

ISCHIO-CAVERNOSTS,  in  u^njiamy,  a name  given 
by  \V  inflow  and  otlKTs  to  the  creHor  penis  nnifcLe.  See 
Geskk,vuo.\. 


I SC  I I I OCELE,  in  Surgery,  a hernia  between  the  faci'trm 
and  ifehium. 

1 SCHIO-COCCYGEUS,  in  /Inatomy,  a name  for  the 
coccygcus  mufcle  ; which  fee. 

ISCHIUM,  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  os  innominatum. 
See  Extue.mities. 

Ischium  Os,  FraHures  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Fracture- 

ISCHNAMBLUCIS,  in  hlettural  Hiflory,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  foflils  of  the  clafs  of  the  fdeniiae,  but  ore  of 
thofe  w'liich  are  of  a columnar  form,  not  of  the  common 
rhon,boidal  one. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Gieek,  kt;:^vo^,  fl/iu,  xfj.j3iv, 
Hunt  or  oltufe,  and  nhy,  a column,  and  expreffes  a body  in 
form  of  a thin  flatted  column,  with  obtufe  ends.  The  bodies 
of  this  genus  are  of  an  odohedral  figure,  confifUng  of  fix 
long  planes  and  about  two  broken  ends.  The  top  and  bafe 
planes  are  broader  tlnn  the  reft.  The  crack  which  runs 
through  tlie  whole  length  of  bodies  of  this  genus  is  often 
filled  with  clay,  which  fpreads  itfelf  into  the  form  of  an 
ear  of  fome  grafles  ; of  this  genus  there  are  o.niy  four  known 
fpccies.  Hill- 

ISCHNOPHONI .A , in  Medicine,  from  la-x'do-,  thin,  and 
Zwd,  the  voice,  a term  which  feems  to  have  been  ufed  originally 
to  denote  a certain  tenuity  or  fmallnefs  of  the  voice  ; but 
the  moft  common  acceptation  of  the  word  is  in  the  fenfe  of 
hef.tation  of  fpvech. 

ISCHURIA,  from  G'gu.',  I flop,  and  s-^ov,  urine,  fignifies 
an  entire  iujiprtflion  or  retention  of  the  urine. 

The  difcliarge  o^  urine  may  be  a'together  prevented  or 
fiipprclfed  for  a tune,  from  four  different  fets  of  caufes  j 
whence  Dr.  Cullen  has,  with  great  judgment,  arranged  the 
forty-three  varieties  of  ifclniria,  deferibcd  by  Sauvages  after 
Cufl'on,  under  four  heads  or  fpecies.  Tliefeare,  1 Ifchuria 
renalls,  in  which  the  impediment  to  the  excretion  of  urine 
is  in  the  lidnies  themfelves  ; 2.  Ifchuria  ureierica,  in  which 
the  impediment  confills  in  an  obllrudion  of  the  canal  of  the 
ureters,  through  wliich  the  urine  fhould  pafs  into  the  bladder  ; 

3.  Ifchuria  vefcalis,  in  which  the  urine,  fccretcd  by  the 
kidnics,  and  tranfmitted  through  the  ureters,  is  retained 
in  the  bladder  from  difeafe  in  that  receptacle  itfelf ; and, 

4.  Ifchuria  urethralis,  in  which  the  i.npedinient  is  occafioriod 
by  tome  obftruclion  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  tlirough 
which  the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  difchargcd.  Sue 
Cullen.  Synopf.  Nofol.  Method.  Clais  iv,  Ord.  5.  Sauvages, 
Clais  X.  (3rd.  3. 

'I’he  ret.al  lichiiria,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  fecretion 
of  urine  e.fledled  by  the  kidiiie,',  is  to  he  diliinguiflied  by 
the  fo'lowing  circumllances  : It  iupervencs  upon  fome  pre- 
vious affcdlion  of  tlie  kidnic.i,  and  is  accompanied  by  pain 
or  an  uncafy  ienfe  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  kidnies, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  tliere  is  no  tumour  in  the  hypogaf- 
triuni,  or  lower  portion  of  the  bell) , fuch  as  a difteiidcd 
bladder  would  occafion,  nor  any  defire  to  make  water. 

1 he  ifchuria,  from  obftrudlcd  ureters,  is  accompanied  by 
fnnilar  fymptoms,  except  that  the  pain  or  uneafinefs  is  felt 
in  the  courfe  of  the  ureter  ; it  is  likewife  unac'  ompanied 
by  hypogaftric  tumour,  or  defire  lo  pafs  urine.  The  moft 
frequent  caufes  of  thefe  two  forms  of  retention  of  urine 
are  inflammation  of  the  kidnies  or  of  the  ureters,  or  the 
prefence  of  calculous  concretions  in  thofe  parts;  bst  otlicr 
caufes  have  been  occafionally  obferved  to  produce  the  dif- 
eafe, fuch  as  grumous  blood,  impaClcd  in  the  fame  parts, 
and  piinileut  matter,  or  mucus,  obftruding  tlie  paffages. 
It  may  te  remarked,  that  fome  writers  have  confined  the 
term  retention  of  urine  to  the  renal  form  of  the  difeafe,  as  if 
they  would  aflert,  that,  when  the  urine  was  not  fccretcd,  it 
was  reuir.-J  in  the  blood  ; and  they  denote  the  other  forms 
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of  the  Aifeafe  by  the  term  fupprcjfion  of  urine  : — a falfe  liypo- 
thefis,  but  ifie  terms  may  be  retained  as  exprening  the  fadls. 
W'hen  the  retention  is  connefled  witli  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  or  ureter,  its  eure  will  depend  upon  the  removal  of 
that  inflammatory  Hate.  (See  NKPinuxis.)  And  when 
it  originates  from  impafted  calculus,  it  muH  be  treated 
with  the  remedies  reforted  to  in  other  calculous  cafes.  See 
Nkp.'ihalgia. 

'I'he  two  other  fpccies  of  ifehuria,  originating  from  im- 
pediments to  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  by  difeafes  of 
that  organ  itfclf,  or  of  its  outlet,  the  urethra,  are  to  be 
dillinguiflied,  by  the  evident  tumour  of  the  hypogallrium, 
above  the  pubes,  and  by  the  frequent  urging  to  make  water, 
accompanied  with  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  in  fome  part  of  the  urethra  in  the  other.  The 
caufes  which  give  rife  to  the  vefical  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
are  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; Hone- in  the 
bladder  ; fpalin  of  the  fphindler  ; palfy  extending  to  the 
bladder  ; over-dillention  of  its  libres,  from  retaining  the 
urine  too  long  ; purulent  matter,  mucus,  or  grumous  blood, 
lodged  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; and  tumours  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  comprelTing  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
fuch  as  hardened  fxces  in  the  reftum,  or  calculous  concre- 
tions, flatus,  inflammation,  abfeefs,  or  hemorrhoidal  fwellings 
in  the  lame  bowel,  and  alfo  the  gravid  uterus,  or  other  en- 
largements of  that  vilcus.  The  caufes  of  impediment  in  the 
canal  of  tlie  urethra,  which  occafion  fupprelhon  of  urine, 
are  inflammation  of  that  paffage  ; pus,  mucus',  or  grumous 
blood  iinpaiSled  in  it  ; llrifture  j tumours  in  the  perineum; 
phimolls,  &c. 

The  means  by  which  thefe  caufes  of  fiipprcfFion  of  urine 
are  chiefly  to  be  removed,  and  the  difeale  to  be  cured,  are 
principally  furgical.  See  Suppreffionof\3\\\'S.'R, 

IsciiUKIA,  in  Surgery,  See  Retention  <^UlUXE. 

ISEl’TOKD,  in  Geography,  a large  bay  or  gulf  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  N.  coail  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand  ; the  mouth 
of  which  lies  in  N.  lat.  55^  59'.  E.  long,  ii^  yo'. 

ISELASTICS,  IsELASTiCA,  a kind  of  games,  or  com- 
bats, celebrated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Alia,  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  viAors  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  ; after  the  example  of  Augullus 
and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  the  conquerors  at 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Illhmian  games.  .They  were 
crowned  on  the  Ipot,  immediately  after  their  viftory  ; had 
pcniions  allowed  them  ; were  furniflied  with  provilion  at  the 
public  coll  ; were  carried  home  in  triumph,  and  made  to 
enter  their  cities  through  a breach  in  the  walls  ; whence 
their  appellation  from  EiTE?.ativ;»v,  to  enter. 

ISIfLIN,  James  Cukistopiier,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent philologill  and  divine,  was  born  at  Balil  in  1681  ; and 
having  laid  a good  foundation  in  grammar  learning,  he  was 
admitted  to  his  academical  courfe  as  early  as  the  age  of  13, 
and  at  tj  he  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  a Latin  poem  on 
*'  'Pile  PalFage  of  the  Rhine”  by  the  French,  which  ob- 
tained f r him  great  applaufe.  In  1701  he  was  ordained 
miniller,  and  on  that  occafion  publilhed  a dilfertation  on  the 
Babylon  of  the  Revelations,  in  anfwer  to  the  bifliop  of 
Meanx.  In  1704  he  accepted  the  chair  of  eloquence  and 
hiflory  In  the  uinverfity  of  Marpurg,  which  he  occupied 
witl)  great  reputation  for  two  years.  In  1706  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  hiflory  and  antiquities  at  Bafil,  and  in 
1711  he  was  made  dodlor  in  theology,  and  appointed  to  teach 
that  fcience.  He  was  invited  to  fettle  at  Paris,  winch  he 
declined,  and  the  French  academy  elcdled  him  to  the  place 
of  honorary  member,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cuper.  This 
honour  was  conferred  uJSon  him  in  return  for  the  pains 


he  liad  taken  to  comply  with  the  king’s  requeft  of  oh-“ 
taining  for  him  copies  of  the  a£ls  of  the  council  held  at 
Balil  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  died  in  1737,  and  his 
memory  was  honoured  by  a great  number  ot  eulogies  in 
I..atin  and  German.  The  works  of  M.  Ifelin  confilt  of 
orations,  dilfertations,  and  detached  tradts  on  a variety  of 
fubjcdls,  philological,  theological,  and  mifcellaneous.  Moreri. 

IsEUN’,  Isaac,  was  born  at  Balil  in  1728.  He  received 
his  academical  education  at  Gottingen,  where  he  paid  great 
attention  to  jurifprudence  and  flatiltics  under  the  molt  able 
profeflors.  He  undertook  the  talk  of  reducing  the  jurif- 
jirudence  of  the  Swifs  confederation  into  a fyllcm,  of  which 
he  publiflicd  a fpecimen  in  his  thefis,  when  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  dodor,  under  the  title  of  “ Tentamen  Juris 
publici  Helvetic!.’’  When  he  had  completed  his  fludies 
lie  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
Ihip  of  the  moll  eminent  men  of  letters  in  that  capital. 
After  his  return,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  and  in  1756  he  was  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  fecretary  to  the  grand  council  of 
his  native  city.  Soon  after  he  publiflicd  his  firft  work, 
entitled  the  “ Dream  of  Mankind,”  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  He  next  gave  the  world  a work,  entitled 
“ Free  Thoughts  on  the  Depopulation  of  my  native  City,” 
in  which  he  recommended^the  admillion  of  new  citizens.  But 
his  moll  important  work  was  his  “ Hiflory  of  Mankind,” 
in  which  he  traces  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  from 
a Hate  of  rudenefs  to  that  of  refinement,  and  fhews  in  what 
manner  nations  have  emerged  from  obfeurity,  and  have  been 
completely  civilized  by  the  introduflion  of  arts  and  manu- 
fadlures.  Ifelin  was  the  author  alfo  of  a periodical  work, 
entitled  “ Ephemcridcs  of  Mankind.”  He  carried  on  an 
extenlive  corrcfpondence  both  in  Switzerland  and  foreign 
countries,  and  he  wrote  many  excellent  critiques  in  the 
“ Deutflie  Bibliothek,”  which  are  laid  to  be  dillinguiflied 
by  their  acutenefs,  modelly,  and  adherence  to  truth.  He 
died  in  the  year  1782,  at  the  age  of  54.  Ifelin’s  writings 
abound  with  exalted  ideas  and  ingenious  thoughts,  and  dif- 
play  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ardent  patriotifm, 
and  a llrong  vigorous  mind.  Gen.  Biog. 

I SEN,  m Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria ; 24  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Munich. 

ISENBURG,  Upper,  County  of,  a principality  of 
Germany,  fituated  in  the  Wettcrau,  about  30  miles  long 
and  10  broad.  'I’he  houfe  of  Ilcnburg  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  taking  their  furnames  refpedlively  from  towns 
on  the  cflate. 

Lsen'iujuc:,  hoiuer,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  formerly  governed  by  courts  of  its 
own,  as  a fief  of  the  eleciorate  of  Treves. 

IsENBURCi,  a town  of  Germany,  giving  name  to  the 
county,  fituated  on  the  Her,  and  furrounded  with  fliarp 
rocks,  on  one  of  which  is  a callle  built  by  Charlemagne  ; le 
miles  N.  of  Coblentz.  N.  lat.  50  30'.  E.  long  7 35’. 

IsENBURG,  Neiu,  a town  ot  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Ifenburg,  founded  by  Frcncli  refugees  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  N.  lat.  50  3'.  E.  long.  S ' 38'. 

ISENFIAGEN,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Luneburg  ; 24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zelle. 

iSEO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Benaco,. 
on  a lake  to  wliidi  it  gives  name,  through  which  the  river 
Oglio  takes  its  courfe  : tlie  town  was  anciently  called  “ Sa- 
bino  ;”  12  miles  N.W.  of  Brefcia.. 

ISER,  a river  ot  the  Tyrolele,  which  rifes  about  ^ miles 
N.  of  Infpruck,  and,  palfing  by  Munich,  Landflmt,  Landau, 
&c.  runs  into  the  Danube,  2 miles  below  Deckendorf. 

ISERE,  a river  which  nfes  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles 

from 
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from  mount  Cenis,  in  a mountain  called  “ Iferan,”  in  tlie 
duchy  of  Savoy,  and,  after  entering  France,  paffes  by 
Grenoble,  &c.  and  joins  the  Rhone,  about  3 miles  above 
Valence  ; navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Montmelian. 

Isr.RE,  formerly  Grajlvaudan  and  V'tenmis,  one  of  the  1 1 
departments  of  the  eallern  region  of  France,  fo  called  from 
the  river  Ifore,  which  crolfes  it  ; fituated  in  N.  lat.  45°  30', 
W.  of  Mont  Blanc  : containing  45  2 fquare  leagues,  and 
441,208  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  four  diftritfs,  wz. 
Vienne,  including  104,689  inhabitants  ; Tour-du-Pin,  having 
99,053  ; Grenoble,  169,623  ; and  St.  Marcellin,  67,843 
inhabitants.  Its  number  of  cantons  is  44,  and  that  of 
ccinmunes  558.  The  annual  contributions  amount  to 
3,546,809  francs,  and  tlie  expences  charged  upon  it  to 
338,804  francs  37  cents.  I'his  department  confifts  of 
barren  and  mardiy  plains,  deep  vallies,  and  high  mountains 
partially  wooded.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  hemp, 
roots,  fome  good  wine,  and  excellent  paftures.  It  has 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  quarries,  and  mineral  fprings. 
Its  capital  is  Grenoble. 

ISERINK,  in  Minsralogy.  Sec  Titanium. 

ISERLOIIN,  orl.oiix,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  county  of  Mark,  inhabited  by  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinilis,  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  allowed  their  feparate 
wordiip.  Its  mauufai^ures  are  confiderable  in  iron,  tin,  rib- 
bons, velvets,  filks,  Ihitfs,  See.  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Cologne. 
N.  lat.  51*  18'.  E.  long.  7^40'. 

ISERNI  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife,  fituated  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  Apennines,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; 12  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Molife.  N.  lat.  41°  38'.  E.  long.  41°  2'. 

ISERTIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Ifcrt,  a Llerman  botanilt,  and  furgeon  in  the  Daniih  fervice, 
on  the  coail  of  Guinea. — Schreb.  234.  V illd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
24.'.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Vahl.  Eclog.  p.  2.  27.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  259.  (Guettarda  ; JufT.  207.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  i. 
317.)  Clals  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nut.  Ord. 
Rubiacea,  .Tulf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cah  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  coloured, 
four  or  fix-toothed,  prrmanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped  ; tube  long,  cylindrical,  flightly  curved  ; limb  di- 
vided into  fix,  fubovate,  rather  eredf,  villofe  fegments. 
Slam.  Filaments  fix,  very  fiiort,  within  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  ; anthers  linear,  affixed  to  the  back,  ercSI.  Plfl. 
Germen  inferior,  roundiffi  ; llyle  thread-fiiaped,  furrounded 
by  a glandule  at  the  bafe  ; iligma  fix-cleft.  Peric.  Fruit 
pulpy,  fomevthat  globular,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  fix- 
celled  ; the  cafes  of  the  cells  brittle.  Seeds  numerous, 
finall,  angulated,  rough. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  fix-toothed.  Corolla  funnel- 
ffiaped,  fix-cleft.  Stigma  fix-cleft.  Fruit  fix-celled,  many- 
ieeded. 

1.  I.  coccinea.  Willd.  n.  i.  (Guettarda  coccinea  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  3.1.  123  ) — Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  clothed 
with  hoary  pubefeence,  acuminate,  acute  at  each  end. 
Flowcr-halks  branched,  bifid.  A native  ot  woods  in  Gui- 
ana, flowering  and  bearing  fruit  at  all  feafons. — This  tree 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  is  furnifited  with 
eredi,  knotty,  fquare  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  large, 
ovate,  acute,  green  above,  downy  beneath,  dark-coloured, 
with  reddiffi  nerves.  Stipulas  long,  broad,  a.  ute,  deciduous. 
Floiuers  racemofe,  eredt,  terminal ; their  partial-ilaiks  op- 
polite,  furnifhed  with  two  bttlc  fcales.  Calyx  purplidv. 
Lube  yellow.  Fru'tt  red. 

2.  I.  parvif.ora.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  oblong,  the 
lower  ones  foinewhat  heart-fiiaped  at  the  bafe.  Bunch  of 
flowers  ovate.’'  Found  in  the  illand  of  Trinidad. — Leaves 
generally  fmoolh,  fometimes  rather  villofe  beneath. 


ISETSK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  governs 
ment  of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Ifet,  which  runs  into  the  Tobol» 
near  Yalutorovflc  ; 44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Yalutorovflc. 

ISGAARD,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  North  .Tutland, 
fituated  on  a peninfula  in  the  Baltic  ; feven  miles  E.N.E.  of* 
Aarhuus. 

ISGAUR,  IsGUiu.vn,  or  IJhuria,  anciently  called  “ Di- 
ofeurias,”  and  “ Sebaftopolis,”  a town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the 
E.  coal!  of  the  Black  fea,  with  a road  for  (hips,  which  in 
fummer  is  tolerably  good.  In  1672  it  was  burned  down  by 
the  Abhkas,  who  were  invited  by  the  prince  of  Mingrelia  to- 
affife  him  againft  the  Turks.  N.  lat.  43^  18'.  E.  long- 
40  32'. 

ISHMAELITES,  m Ancient  Geography  and the 
defeeadants  of  Ilhmael,  the  fon  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  his 
Egyptian  bond-maid.  Khmael  was  born  in  the  year  B.  C. 
1910,  and  his  name,  founded  on  a circumftance  which  afforded 
relief  to  his  mother,  when  fhe  was  wandering  from  her  maf- 
ter’s  houfe  towards  Egypt,  her  native  country,  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  fonned  of  •^Jg\tpy,  jhhamah,  to 

hear,  and  el,  God,  and  denoting  “ the  Lord  hath 
hearkened  ! ' The  heavenly  meffenger  who  appeared  to 
Hagar  in  the  wildernefs,  and  inftructed  her  by  what  name 
to  call  her  future  fon,  predifled  alfo  that  he  and  his  pofterity 
would  prove  fierce  and  warlike,  engaged  in  repeated  hofti- 
lities,  and  yet  able  to  maintain  their  independence.  Hagar, 
deriving  encouragement  from  this  circumftance,  returned  to 
the  houfe  of  Abrahani,  and  was  foon  delivered  of  her  pro- 
mifed  fon.  The  father  regarded  Ifltmael  as  the  heir  of  his^ 
wealth,  till  Sarah  had  the  promife  of  her  fon  Ifaac.  After 
the  birth  of  Ifaac,  Abraham  was  perfuaded  by  his  wife  to 
difmifs  Hagar  and  her  fon  ; and  the  patriarch  probably  pro- 
vided for  their  fubfiftence  in  fome  diftant  fituation,  where 
they  could  not  encroach  on  the  patrimony  of  Ifaac.  Hav- 
ing wandered  for  fome  time  in  the  wildernefs  of  Beerfiteba,. 
they  proceeded  farther  to  the  wildernefs  of  Paran,  which 
bordered  on  Arabia,  and  here  Ifhmael  arrived  at  maturity^ 
and  became  an  expert  archer,  or  a hunter  and  w'arrior.  In 
procefs  of  time  his  mother  procured  for  him  a wife  out  of 
Egypt,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  fons,  who  eventually  efla- 
bliflied  themfelves  as  the  heads  of  fo  many  diftincf  Arabian 
tribes.  Accordingly  the  defeendants  of  Iffimael  are  men- 
tioned in  hillory,  under  the  general  name  of  .Yrabians-  and 
Iffimaclites.  Of  Iflimacl’s  perfonal  hillory,  we  merely 
learn  from  the  facred  writings,  that  he  joined  with  his  bro- 
ther Ifaac  in  paying  the  lalt  tribute  of  refpeil  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  father;  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  137 
years  ( 3.C.  1773.)  Gen.  xxv.  9 18.  His  delcendants,. 

according  to  the  feripture  account,  fpread  themfelves."  from 
Havilah  to  Shur,  that  is  before  Egyjit,  as  thou  goell  into 
Aflyria.”  From  this  brief  llatement,  we  may  conjedture 
how  far  their  territory  extended  ; for  Haviiali,  according  to 
the  generality  of  writers,  was  lituated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  Shur,  on  the  illhmus 
which  feparates  Arabia  from  Egypt,  now  called  the  illh- 
mus of  Suez.  From  thence  we  may  weU  imagine,  that 
they  fpread  themfelves  on  both  lides  fo  far  as  to  have  taken 
poflelTion  of  the  greateR  part  of  Arabia  ; and,  indeed,. 
Jofephus  (Antiq.  1.  i c.  13.)  does  not  fcruple  to  llyle 
their  progenitor  the  founder  of  the  Arabian  nation.  See 
Akari.v. 

ISI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a name  of  the  goddefs 
Parvati,  confort  of  Siva,  in  his  form  of  Jfa  ; which  fee. 

ISIA,  la-iix,  fealls  and  facrifices  anciently  folemnized  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. 

The  Ifia  were  full  of  the  moll  abominable  Impurities  ;. 
and  for  that  reafon,  tliofc  who  were  initiated  into  them 
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were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fccrecy.  They  held  for 
nine  days  fucceffivcly,  but  grew  fo  fcandalons,  that  the  fenate 
dbolifhed  them  at  Reme,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo  and 
Gabinius.  They  were  re-ellabliflied  by  Augultus,  and  the 
emperor  Comniodus  himfelf  affiiled  at  them, appearing  among 
the  priefts  of  that  goddefs  with  his  head  (haven,  and  carrying 
the  Am  ibis. 

ISIAC  Table  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  monu- 
ivicnts  of  antiquity,  being  a plate  of  copper  or  brafs,  dif- 
covered  at  Rome,  in  1525,  and  fuppofed  by  the  various 
figures  in  has  relief  upon  it,  to  reprefent  the  fcafts  of  Ills, 
and  otlier  Egyptian  deities. 

With  regard  to  the  liillory  of  this  monument,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  copper  or  brafs  ground  was  overlaid  with  a 
black  enamel,  artificially  intermixed  with  fmall  plates  of  filvcr. 
When,  in  the  year  1525,  the  conflable  of  Bourbon  took  the 
city  of  Rome,  a locklinith  bought  it  from  a foldier,  and  then 
fold  it  to  cardinal  Beinbo,  after  whofe  death  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  was  kept  in  that 
family  till  it  was  loft  at  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Impe- 
rialills  in  the  y'ear  1630,  nor  has  it  been  ever  heard  of  fince. 
By  good  fortune  it  had  been  engraved  in  its  full  proportion, 
and  with  all  pofTible  exaftnefs,  by  Aeneas  Vico  of  Parma. 
This  taUet  was  divided  into  three  horizontal  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  were  different  feenes,  containing  different 
actions.  Thofe  compartments  are,  as  it  were,  different  car- 
touches, diftinguiflied  fometimes  by  Angle  ftrokes  only,  but 
oftener  by  a -very  large  fafeia,  which  is  full  of  hieroglyphics, 
that  is,  of  that  myfterious  writing,  confecrated  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  the  myfteries  of  religion.  The  four 
.Ades  of  the  table  were  inclofed  with  a border.  Ailed  up,  like 
the  ground,  with  feveral  Agures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and 
-with  a great  number  of  hieroglyphics.  'Phere  have  been 
various  opinions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  : 
fome  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  engraved  long  before  the 
time  when  the  Egyptians  worAiipped  the  Agures  of  men 
and  women.  Others,  among  whom  is  bilhop  Warburton, 
apprehend,  that  it  was  made  at  Rome,  by  perfons  attached 
to  the  worfliip  of  lAs.  Dr.  ^Varburton  conAders  it  as  one 
of  the  moft  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  account 
of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  cliaraclers  which  it 
bears. 

Jt  has  been  alfo  a queftion,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  an'icjnity  of  this  tablet,  whether  it  only  reprefents  the 
niyllerits  of  lAs,  whofe  figure,  placed  in  a fort  of  niche, 
occupies  the  centre  ; or  whether  it  contains  the  principal 
points  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  Ance  all  their  gods  are 
lure  reprefented.  Pignorius,  Kirclier,  ami  Chifffet,  have 
'dEred  their  various  conjcCfurcs  concerning  the  defign  and 
meaning  of  this  monument.  Tlic  abbe  Banier  (in  his  “ My'- 
tliology,  &c.”  voL  i.  p.  567.)  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
tlipt  it  was  a votive  table,  which  fome  prince,  or  private 
perfon,  had  confecrated  to  lAs,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
fome  benelit  which  he  believed  flic  had  (onferred  upon  him. 
■That  goddefs  occupies  the  principal  place  in  it,  and  llie  de- 
fign of  varying  her  attitudes  and  fyir.bols,  muff  have  been 
to  point  out  to  us,  in  how  many  different  modes  fhe  was 
reprefented,  as  well  as  tlie  different  facrilices  that  w’ore 
offered  to  her,  Accorilingly,  three  forts  of  thefe  are  there 
to  be  obferved,  one  of  animals,  another  of  plants,  and  a 
third  of  libations.  Pei'iiaps  the  perfon  who  had  confecrated 
this  table  to  lAs,  had  olfiTcd  to  her  all  tliefe  forts  of  facri- 
fices,  either  for  having  been  cured  of  fome  fevere  difeafe, 
or  for  having  been  delivered  from  fome  great  clanger,  to 
which  he  had  .been  expofed  by  fea  ; for  tfiat  goddefs  evas 
rf-qually  invoked  in  difeafes,  and  when  people  were  entering 
upon  a long  .voyage  ; Ance  the  epithets  of  “ Salutaris”  and 


“ Pelagia"  were  added  to  her  name.  .Nothing  was  mor,». 
common  than  the  votive  tables,  confecrated  to  I As.  All 
the  temples  of  this  goddefs  were  full  of  them  ; and  work; 
of  that  fort  procured  a living  to  great  numbers  of  painters, 
as  we  learn  from  Juvenal  (Sat.  iK.)  ; 

“ Et  quam  votiva  tcflantur  fano  tabella 

Phirima,  Pitftores  quis  nefeit  ab  lAde  pafei." 

ISIACI,  priefls  of  the  goddefs  Ifis.  Diofeorides  tells 
us,  that  they  bore  a branch  of  fea-wormwood  in  their  hands 
inflead  of  olive.  They  fnng  the  praifes  of  the  goddc'ii 
twice  a day,  viz.  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  when  th.ey  opened 
her  temple  ; after  which  they  begged  alms  tlie  reft  of  the 
day,  and  returning  at  night,  repeated  their  orifons,  and  flint 
up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  lilaci  ; they  never 
covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin  bark  of  the 
plant  papyrus,  which  occafioned  Prudentius  and  others  to 
fay  tliey  went  barc-footed.  They  wore  no  garments  but 
linen,  bccaufc  Ifis  was  the  fir.ft  who  taught  mankind  the  cul- 
ture of  this  commodity.  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plu- 
tarch’s Ifis  and  OAris. 

ISIDORE  cf  Pdujnm,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  dif- 
ciple  of  St.  John  Chrylbftom,  and  diftinguifhed  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  calendars  by  the  epithet  of  “ Saint,"  was  by- 
birth  an  Egyptian  ; and  flourifhed,  as  the  cc'iiten.porary  of 
Nonmis,  and,  according  to  Cave,  about  the  year  412,  As 
his  name  does  not  occur  after  the  year  433,  he  probably  died 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  embraced  the 
monadic  life  at  Peluliiim,  and  acquired,  by  his  auflerities  and 
indefatigable  application  to  literary  Audies,  high  reputation 
for  fanciity,  learning,  and  eloquence,  fo  that  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  Greeks  with  the  appellation  of  “ the  famous.'’ 
Facundus  fays,  that  he  wrote  2000  epiflles  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church  ; and  Suidas  aferibes  to  him  3000, 
explanatory  of  the  feriptures.  Of  thefe  there  are  (liil  ex- 
tant 2612,  in  five  books  ; of  which  Mofheim  fpeaks  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  : faying  of  them,  that  though  they  are 
fhort,  they  are  admirably  written,  both  with  refpedi  to  the 
folidity  of  the  matter,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their 
ftyle.  He  adds,  that  they  manifefl  more  piety,  genius, 
erudition,  and  wifdom,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  volu- 
minous produdions  of  many  other  writers,  and  that  they 
call  a confiderable  degree  of  light  upon  feveral  parts  of 
feripture.  Dr.  Lardner,  citing  a differta  ion  of  Dr.  Heii- 
mann  on  Ifidore  of  Pelnfiiim  (apud  Piimitias  Gottingenfes, 
Hanover,  i“^S,  410.),  informs  ns,  that  this  Icarnexl  writer 
argues,  that  moft  of  Itidore's  letters  are  fiditious,  and  not 
a real  correfpondence  ; and,  fays  Lardner,  he  feems  to  have 
proved  what  he  advances.  Ifidore  has  largely  quoted  all, 
or  moft  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Teliament  ; but 
he  very  feldom  quotes  any  apocryphal  books  He  alfo 
often  cites  the  four  gofpels,  the  ads  cf  tlie  npoftle.«,  ard  all 
Sr.  Paul's  epiftles,  except  that  to  Philemon.  He  likewife 
quotes  and  explains  paffages  of  the  epjllle  of  James,  the 
Aril  and  fccond  cpillle  of  Peter,  and  the  firft  cpiftle  of  John. 
Pie  explains  tlie  8th  verfe  of  the  fccond  epilUe  of  John,  and 
there  is  no  rcafon  to  doubt  his  liaving  received  the  other.  He 
explains  a paffage  of  the  cpiftle  of  Jude;  and  iiles  fcvcril 
expreffions  that  feem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  book  of 
Revelation  ; fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  hi;  canon  of  fcriplnre 
w'as  the  fame  as  our's.  Ifidore  had  a great  refped  for  tlie 
feriptures^  and  often  recommends  the  perufal  of  them. 
The  heft  edition  of  his  works  was  piiblilhed  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  I.atin,  if>3b,  folio.  Cave.  Dupin.  Molhciin. 
L-irdne'r. 

Imdoue  of  SevtUcy  was  an  eminent  b.fl'.op  of  this  eiry  In 
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Spain  for  yjo  years,  from  the  year  ^'95  or  ^'96  to  636. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Severianus,  governor  of  Carthagena,  and 
brother  of  Leander,  bifhop  of  Seville,  who  had  the  care  of 
his  education.  He  prefided  at  a council  held  in  Seville  in 
619,  and  at  another  in  Toledo  in  633  ; in  which  meafures 
were  adopted  that  ferved  to  reform  the  lax  (late  of  eccle- 
fialtical  difcipline  and  manners  in  Spain.  He  was  a volu- 
minous writer,  and  his  works  are  enumerated  by  Dupin  and 
I..ardner  ; and  the  bed  edition  of  them  v\  as  publilhed  at 
Paris,  in  1601,  by  father  James  du  Breuil,  a Benediftine 
monk,  in  folio.  As  a writer,  he  is  characterized  more  by' 
learning  and  pedantry,  than  by  judgment,  tade,  or  accu- 
racy. Mafheim  reckons  him  among  thofe  authors,  who 
gave  rife,  by  their  colleftions,  to  that  fpecies  of  divinity, 
which  was  afterwards  diftingiiifhed  by  the  Latins  under  the 
denomination  of  “ pofitive  theology  ’’  Dupin,  though  he 
reprefents  him  as  a prodigy  of  learning,  and  an  oracle,  ad- 
mits that  he  wanted  genius,  and  a diferiminating  judgment ; 
and  tlrat  his  opinions  arc  often  falfe,  and  his  remarks  trivial, 
and  frequently  eiToneous  ; and  that  his  (tyle  is  rather  per- 
fpicuous  than  eloquent  or  polifhed.  Ifidore  received  all  the 
lame  books  of  the  New  Teilament  which  we  receive  ; and 
he  fpeaks  of  them  with  great  refpcdl;,  dating  that  they  con- 
tain the  precepts  of  life  and  the  rule  of  faith,  and  that  they 
may  be  profitably  read  by  all  forts  of  men.  Tliis  Ilidore  is 
fometimes  called  “ the  younger,”  to  didinguifli  him  from 
Iddore,  bilhop  of  Cordova,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote 
“ Commentaries  on  the  two  Books  of  Kings,”  vvfich  lie 
dedicated  to  Paul  Orofius,  the  difciple  of  St.  Augudine. 
Cave.  Moflieiin.  Dupin.  Lardiier. 

Ifidore  was  a man  of  great  and  extenfive  learning,  but 
particularly,  it  is  faid,  in  geometry,  muGc,  and  adrology, 
which,  in  tlic  time  of  Ifidore,  was  another  name  for  adro- 
iiomy. 

His  book  on  the  holy  offices  contains  the  principal  points 
of  difcipline  and  eccleilaitical  polity.  He  is  frequently 
ranked  among  mufical  writers.  In  his  treatife  on  the  divine 
offices,  imicli  curious  information  occurs  concerning  canto 
fermo,  and  mufic  in  general ; but  particularly  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  church,  the  inditution  of  the  four  tones  by  St. 
Ambrofc,  and  tlie  extenfion  of  that  number  to  eight  by  St. 
Gregory.  In  treating  of  fecular  mufic,  he  has  a fhort 
chapter  on  eacli  of  the  following  fnbjefls : of  mufic,  and  its 
name  : of  its  invention  : its  definition  : of  its  three  condi- 
tuent  parts,  harmonics,  rhythm,  and  metre : of  mufical 
numbers:  of  the  three-fold  divifions  of  mufic;  id,  Of  the 
liarinonical  divifion  of  mufic  ; zdly.  Of  the  organic  or  in- 
Ilrumental  divifion  ; 3dly,  Of  the  rhythmical  divifion. 

Thefe  chapters  arc  very  diort,  and  contain  little  more 
than  comprefied  definitions  of  mufical  terms.  In  enumerat- 
ing the  feven  liberal  arts,  cap.  ii.  he  ranks  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mu- 
fic, geometry,  adronomy.  Ifidore  died  in  the  year  636, 
and  is  enrolled  among  the  faints  of  the  Roniidi  calendar. 

IsiDOUF.,  Mkkcatou,  Or  Pecc.-vtou,  the  name  given  to 
the  author  of  a collcelion  of  canons,  which  for  fome  time 
were  attributed  to  Ifidore  of  Seville,  is  funpofed  to  have 
floiirifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century.  This 
colleclion  contains  the  pretended  decretals  of  more  than  fixty 
popes,  which  are  followed  by  the  canons  of  tlie  councils 
which  were  held  in  G'cece,  Africa,  France,  and  Spain. 
They  arc  generally  confidered  as  fpiirious,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  evidence,  arifing  from  the  dyle,  the  in- 
corretlnrfs  of  their  dates,  and  from  many  hidorical,  geo- 
graphical, and  chronological  errors.  They  were  invented 
for  the  purpofe  of  drengtliening  the  already  overgrown 
power  of  the  chusch,  and  to  enforce  the  belief  that  the 


bidiop  of  Rome  was  conditirted  and  appointed  by  Jefais 
Clirid  as  fupreme  legillator  and  judge  of  the  church  uni- 
verfal ; and  that,  therefore,  the  biihops  derised  all  their 
authority  from  the  Ro  i.an  pontiff,  nor  could  the  coimtils 
determine  any  thing  without  his  permiffion  and  confent. 
Though  the  forgery  was  manifed  to  every  thinking  perfon, 
yet  with  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  it  produced  the  in- 
tended effedf,  and  contributed  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  exalt  them  above  all  human  authority 
and  jurifdiAion.  Moreri.  Mofheim. 

Isidore  of  Charax,  a Greek  author,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  about  three  centuries  before  the  Chridian 
era,  compofed  feveral  hidorical  works,  and  a defeription  of 
Parthia,  which  has  been  piiblidied  liy  Flelchelius,  and  like- 
wife  at  Oxford,  among  the  colleftion  of  the  lefTer  geo- 
graphers. It  is  entitled  “ Manfiones  Parlhicae,” 

ISIDORO,  Sr.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  California; 
30  miles  N.N.W.  of  I,.oreto. 

ISIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dilb  idl  of  Bayeux  ; 
29  miles  W.N  AV.  of  Caen.  Tlie  place  contains  18:9,  and 
the  canton  13,651  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  240  kilio- 
metres,  in  29  communes.  N lat.  49  19.  \V.  long,  i . — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Mortain  ; 
9 miles  W.  of  Mortain.  The  place  contains  358,  and  the 
canton  570S  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  75  kiliometres, 
in  i 1 comnnines. 

ISIKOV/\,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of  Niphon  ; 
20  miles  S S.W.  of  Kanazava. 

ISIMA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dora  ; 19  miles  E.  of  Aoda. 

ISIME,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Harachar. 

ISINDI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Alia,  in  the  fecond  Pamphylia. 

ISINDUS,  or  IsiXDA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ionia. 

ISINGLASS,  a name  given  to  Mufeovy  talc,  and  to 
Ichthyocolla  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Glue. 

Isi NGL A.SS  Flfh,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Aci r ENSER  and  FI uso. 

ISIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Tchoroh,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
the  Colchide,  which,  according  to  Arrian,  was  navigable; 
and  he  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Acinafis  and  that 
of  Mogra,  about  90  dadia  from  the  one  and  the  other. 

IsLS,  in  Geography,  a name  frequently  given  to  the  river 
Than'cs,  before  it  joins  the  Thame  at  Dorcheder  ; but  this 
river  is  only  a branch  of  the  Thames,  which  rifes  near  Min- 
chinhampton  in  Gloucederfhire,  and  joins  the  main  dream 
near  Lechlnde. 

I.^^LS,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
worfhipped  by  them  and  many  other  nations. 

Ids,  according  to  fome,  is  fynonymous  with  rraXatK, 
ancient  or  aged,  an  expreffion  which,  in  the  Egyptian 
theology,  was  appropriated  to  the  moon,  on  account  of  her 
eternal  birth.  According  to  others.,  and  particularly  Jab- 
loiiflci,  ( Pantheon  Egyptiacum,  vol.  ii.)  Ills,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian  language,  fignified  the  caufe  of  abundance:’’  and  it 
was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  pneds  to  the  moon,  becaufe 
they  fii]>poled,  in  confequence  of  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  that  th.e  moon  has  a diredt  inducnce  on  the  at- 
mofpherc,  the  winds,  and  the  raias ; and  therefore  they 
regarded  it,  like  the  fun  (which  they  called  Oiiris),  as  one 
of  the  fources  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Hence  they 
were  led  to  charadferize  this  beneficial  effedf,  by  denominat- 
ing the  caufe  of  it  Ifis.  This  is  faid  to  have  happened  320 
years  after  the  exodus  of  the  Ilraelites  ; at  which  period 
they  bedowed  furnames  on  the  fun  and  rr.oon,  proper  to  fix 
their  difeoveries,  aad  prefented  the  people  witfi  a new  theo- 

logy. 


logy.  According  to  Herodotus  and  all  the  ancients,  Oliris 
and  Ifis  were  the  two  great  divinities  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
’’  the  molf  generally  worihipped  in  the  whole  country  ; and, 
indeed,"  almoft  the  wliole  mythology  of  ihofe  ancient  people 
is  comprehended  under  what  their  priells  fabled  about  them. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  extend  Hill  farther  this 
Egyptian  mythology  concerning  Ifis  and  Oliris,  lince,  ac- 
cording to  them,  they  comprehended  all  nature,  and  all  the 
gods  ot  that  ancient  people.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Egyptians  took  Ifis  for  Ceres,  and  believed  that  Apollo 
and  Diana  were  her  children,  and  that  l.atona  had  only 
been  their  nurfe  ; differing  from  the  Greeks,  who  regarded 
her  as  their  mother.  According  to  the  fame  author,  Apollo 
and  Orus,  Diana  and  Bubafli.s,  Ceres  and  Ifis,  are  the 
■ fame  ; and  hence  it  is,  he  fays,  that  Aifchyliis  makes  Diana 
the  daughter  of  Ceres.  Moreover,  the  mythologills  affert, 
that  Ifis  and  Oliris  included,  under  different  names,  all  the 
gods  of  paganifm  ; fince,  according  to  them,  Ifis  is  Terra, 
Ceres,  Juno,  the  Moon,  Minerva,  Cybele,  Venus,  Diana, 
and,  in  one  word,  all  nature  : and  hence,  as  they  pretend, 
this  goddefs  w'as  called  Myrionyma,  that  is,  who  has  a tliou- 
fand  names.  Ofiris  alfo,  in  tlieir  opinion,  is  Bacchus  or 
Dionyfius,  the  Sun,  Scrapis,  Pluto,  Ammon,  Pan,  Apis, 
Adonis,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  real  origin  of 
Ifis  amidll  thefe  mythological  fabler.  Some  have  pretended 
that  the  fable  of  Ifis  came  originally  from  Greece  ; and  they 
liave  confounded  that  goddefs  with  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  king  of  Argos.  The  fable  of  lo  is  recited  by 
Ovid  in  his  “ Metamorphofis,”  (1.  38.)  and  this  fable  has 
been  differently  underftood  and  explained  by  various  authors. 
It  is  allowed  that  there  was  in  Greece  a princefs  named  lo, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  as  Paufanias  fays,  of  Jafus  ; 
and  the  Greeks  took  occafion  to  confound  Ifis  and  lo,  in 
(Confequence  of  the  introdu6fion  of  the  worfiiip  of  Ifis  into 
Greece,  efpecially  into  the  city  of  Argos.  Inachus  taught 
the  Greeks  to  pay  honour  to  Ifis,  and  hence  they  looked 
upon  her  as  his  daughter.  Jablonlki  fays,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  remote  antiquity^  worfiiipped  the  moon,  under 
her  proper  name  of  loh,”  which,  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, fignifies  the  moon  ; and  that  Inachus,  the  firft  king 
of  Argos,  carried  this  worfiiip  into  Greece,  nearly  300 
years  before  the  birth  of  Mofes.  It  is  there,  fays  Eulta- 
thius,  that  a cow  is  the  fymbol  of  lo,  or  the  moon  ; for  in 
the  Argian  language,  the  moon  is  called  lo.  The  Grecian 
fable,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  lo  crofs  the  fea  from 
Greece,  metamorphofed  into  a cow,  and  condufts  her  into 
Egypt,  where  ffie  receives  the  name  of  Ifis.  Accordingly, 
Lucian,  well  verfed  in  ancient  mythology,  puts  thefe  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter,  “ Condmfl  lo  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  acrofs  the  waves  of  the  fea.  Let  her  become  Ifis  : 
let  her  be  the  goddefs  of  the  Egyptians  ; let  her  augment 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  let  loofe  the  winds.”  As  the 
Nile  began  to  increafe  at  the  new  moon  w'hich  follows  the 
loHtice,  the  Egyptian  priells,  who  regarded  this  planet  as 
the  mother  of  the  winds,  decreed  to  her  the  honour  of  this 
phenomenon.  “ Ifis,”  fays  Servius,  (Obf.  on  the  jEneid. 
J.  8.)  “ is  the  genius  of  the  Nile.  The  filtrum  ffie  bears  in 
her  hand  indicates  the  increafe  and  the  flowing  of  the  waters  ; 
the  vafe  (he  holds  in  her  left  marks  tlieir  abundance  in  all  the 
canals.”  Temples  were  eredfed  to  her  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, and  ffie  had  altars  and  facrifices  throughout  the  whole 
country.  “ Coptos,”  fays  Euftathius,  “ is  a city  of  the 
Thebais,  where  lo  is  adored  under  the  name  of  Ifis.  It  is 
on  her  feflivals  that  they  celebrate  with  the  liflrum  the  in- 
creafe of  tlie  Nile.”  The  people,  from  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage of  the  priells,  imagined  that  they  owed  this  bounty 
%o  the  tears  of  that  divinity.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 


Paufanias,  were  perfuaded  that  the  tears  of  Ifis  had  the 
virtue  to  augment  the  Nile,  and  to  make  it  rife  up  into  the 
country.  Savary,  in  his  “ Letters  on  Egypt,”  lays,  that 
the  Copts  are  not  yet  cured  of  this  fuperftition. 

Notwithftanding  the  fabulous  pretenfions  of  the  Greeks 
w'ith  regard  to  the  origin  of  Ifis,  and  their  attempts  to  iden- 
tify her  with  their  lo,  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Dib. 
dorus  Siculus  (1.  i.)  and  Plutarch  (De  If.  et  Ofir. ) affert  that 
this  princefs  was  born  in  their  country  ; that  ffie  married 
Ofiris,  that  they  lived  together  in  perfedl  harmony,  and  that 
they  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to  poliffi  and  civilize  their 
fubjeAs,  to  teach  them  agriculture,  and  feveral  other  ncccf- 
fary  arts  of  life.  Diodorus  adds,  that  Ofiris,  determining  on 
an  expedition  to  India  for  purpofes  of  civUizatiop,  fettled 
Ifis  regent  of  his  kingdom.  (See  Bacchus.)  On  his  te« 
turn  to  Egypt  he  found  that  his  brother  Typhon  had  formed 
a party  againfl  the  government.  Typhon,  however,  refilled 
the  gentle  means  ufed  by  Ofiris  for  fubduing  his  ambitious 
fpirit,  and,  under  a pretence  of  hofpitality,  confined  him  in  a 
chell  exquilitely  wrought,  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.  When 
Ifis  heard  of  her  huffiand’s  tragical  end,  ffie  made  dihgent 
fearch  for  the  corpfe,  and  having  found  it  in  Phoenicia,  v as 
allured  by  the  king  of  Byblos  to  carry  it  off  to  Egypt. 
Having  lamented  over  it,  llie  at  length  caufed  it  be  interred 
at  Abydos,  a town  fituated  to  the  welt  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  mean  time  Typhon  was  contriving  to  fecurc  liis  new  em- 
pire, but  Ifis,  being  recovered  from  her  dittrefs,  collefted 
her  troops,  and  placed  them  under  the  conduct  of  Orus,  her 
fon,  who  purfued  the  tyrant,  and  vanquillicd  him  in  two 
pitched  battles.  (See  Typhon.)  Ifis  having  died  fome  time 
after  her  fan’s  victory  over  Typhon,  the  Egyptians  paid 
adoration  to  her  with  her  hulband  Ofiris,  as  to  divinities;  and 
becaufe  they  had  applied  themfelves,  during  their  reign,  to 
teach  agriculture,  the  ox  and  the  cow'  became  their  fymbols. 
Fcilivals  were  inllituted  to  their  honour,  in  which  feveral 
infamous  rites  were  afterwards  introduced.  There  the  infa- 
mous image  of  the  Phallus  which  Ifis  had  confecrated,  was 
carried  in  proceffion,  and  it  became  tlie  fymbol  of  fruit- 
fulnefs,  though  in  its  original  inllitution  it  had  only  been  tlie 
mark  of  Ifis’s  paffion  for  Ofiris  her  hulband.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus has  recorded  the  following  infeription  on  an  ancient 
monument,  by  which  Ifis  w'as  charadlerized.  “ I,  Ifis,  am 
the  queen  of  this  country.  And  I had  Mercury  for  my 
prime  miniller.  None  had  power  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  my  orders.  I am  the  eldell  daughter  of  Saturn,  the 
younged  of  the  gods.  I am  the  filler  and  the  wife  of  king 
Ofiris.  I am  the  mother  of  king  Orus.  I am  Ihe  who  re- 
fides  in  the  dog-llar.  The  city  of  Buballis  was  built  in 
honour  to  me.  Rejoice,  O Egypt,  thou  that  hall  been  to ' 
me  inftead  of  a nurfe,  and  mother.”  The  following  inferip- 
tlon,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  If.  et  Ofir.)  was  engraved 
upon  the  pavement  of  Minerva’s  temple.  “ I am  ail  that 
has  been,  that  is,  and  that  ffiall  be,  and  none  among  mortals 
has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veil.” 

The  Egyptains,  having  called  the  moon  Ifis,  or  the  caufe 
of  abundance,  applied  this  epithet  to  the  earth,  as  the  mo- 
ther of  fruits.  We  know,  fays  Macrobius  (Saturn.  1.  i.),  that 
Ofiris  is  the  fun,  and  Ifis  the  earth.  Ills,  in  the  E^'ptian 
language,  adds  Servius,  means  the  earth.  In  this  point  of 
view,  ffie  has  a llriking  affinity  to  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  account  given  of  her  by  Herodotus 
(1.  ii.).  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  priells  honoured  only 
with  the  name  of  Ifis  that  part  of  Egypt  wdiich  was  wa- 
tered by  the  Nile,  and  in  allufion  only  to  her  fecundity  : he 
adds,  that,  in  the  faefed  language,  they  termed  the  inun- 
dation, the  marriage  of  Ofiris  with  Ifis. 

Ills  is  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  hav,-;  invented  many 
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^xcelleiit  medicines : and  hence,  fays  he,  after  (he  was  fC- 
ceived  among  the  number  of  the  deities,  flie  was  applied  to 
for  the  cure  of  diltempers  ; and  frequently  indicated  reme- 
dies by  dreams.  Galen  takes  notice  of  fome  plafters  which 
bear  her  name.  Banier’s  Mythology,  vol.  i.  Savary’s 
Letters  on  Egypt,  voli  ii.  See  Bcbastis,  Onus,  Osiuis, 
and  Soxm.s. 

Isi.s,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Zoophytes  of  a ramofe  or 
plant-like  form,  the  Hem  and  branches  of  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  ftony  articulations,  longitudinally  ftriated,  united 
by  fpongy  or  horny  junclures,  and  covered,  when  living  or 
in  a recent  Hate,  by  a fofl  porous  cellular  flefli  or  bark  j and 
the  mouths  befet  with  o\iparous  polypes.  I’he  fpecies  of 
tins  family  are  entirely  of  the  tiiarine  kind,  and  motlly  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  feas. 

Species. 

Hippukis.  Joints  white  with  black  pindlures.  ht^~ 
furls,  Linn.  Serlularta  ramojljjtmii,  &c.  Hort.  ClifFort.  Ijts, 
Pallas,  Ellis,  &c.  Hlppuris  faxen,  Cluiius.  Acceharium 
album,  Rumpf.  Lllhophyton,  &c.  Gualt. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas,  where  it  is  found  growing  to 
rocks,  and  is  from  fix  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
The  flefli,  when  recent,  is  bright  orange  or  red,  the  bone  or 
ftony  part,  as  in  the  dried  ftate,  whitifli.  A variety  is  de- 
feribed  by  Efper  under  the  name  of  Ifis  elongata. 

Dichotoma.  Stem  coralline,  with  fmooth  joints  and  de- 
corticated junftures.  Gmel.  Ifis  articulata  JxltJormis,  8cc. 
Pallas.  Hlppuris  corallnides  carnea  capenfis,  Petiver. 

This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  flexible,  about  lix  inches  in  height, 
with  flefli-coloured  joints,  and  flefh  of  a cinnabar  colour,  befet 
with  convex  papilla.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  India  and 
Ethiopia. 

OcHRACE.A.  Stem  coralline,  with  decorticated  joints  and 
knotty  jundlures.  Gmel.  Lithoxylon,  &c.  Hort.  ClifFort. 
Jfts  articulata  paniculato-dichotoma  ramofxjjima  explanata,  cor- 
tice  hinc  paplllofo,  Pallas.  IJis,  See.  Soland.  Corallium  ra- 
brum  indicum,  Ellis  Phil.  Tranf.  Accaharlum  rubrnm, 
Rumpf.  Pfeudocorallium  croceum,  Ray.  Hlppuris  faxea 
Julvo-rubra  condeniana,  Morif.  Accabaar  feu  corallodetidron 
‘vulgare  rubrum,  Seba. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  the  Eafl  Indies  ; the  colour  deep-red, 
or  fometimes  white,  with  the  jundtures  brownifli-yellow;  the 
ftem  irregularly  grooved,  the  branches  numerous,  dichoto- 
mous and  fpread,  the  joints  connedled  by  yellow  fpongy 
knobs  ; flelFi  yellow,  with  numerous  flellated  mouths,  the 
habitations  of  polypes,  each  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  eight 
claws. 

Entrociia.  Stem  teftaceous,  round,  with  orbicular  per- 
forated joints  and  verticillated  dichotomous  branches.  Gmel. 

Stem  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  with 
crowded  flat  orbicular  joints,  perforated  in  the  centre,  the 
perforations  pentangular,  with  the  difle  fomewhat  flriated  from 
the  centre,  the  outer  bark  unequal  and  furrounded  with  a 
row  of  tubercles : branches  thin,  dichotomous,  continued 
tnd  not  jointed.  Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Asteria.  Stem  teftaceous,  jointed,  pentagonal ; the 
branches  verticillated  with  a terminal  dichotomous  ftar. 
Gmel.  JLnerinus  capite  Jlellato  ramofo  dichotomo  pentagono 
equiftiformi,  Ellis  Phil.  Tranf.  Palma  marina  e Martinica, 
Guettard  Aft.  Parif. 

Found  in  the  feas  about  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes.  Neither 
this  nor  the  fpecies  preceding,  though  retained  under  the 
genus  Ifis,  upon  the  authority  of  Gmelin,  can  v.'ith  propri- 
ety be  confidered  as  appertaining  to  that  genus,  or  perhaps 
to  any  ether,  at  prefent  eftabliflied  among  naturalifts.  They 
unqueftionably  belong  to  a race  of  creatures  whole  manners, 
Vol.  XIX. 


and  even  flrufture,  are  not  at  this  time  very  clearly  under- 

ftood. 

CocciX'EA.  Stem  jointed,  (lender,  very  red,  and  fome- 
what ftriated  j joints  united  by  fhort  yellowifh  fpongy  junc- 
tures ; flefh  on  the  outfide  covered  with  fmall  fcarlet  pro- 
minent cells,  each  furnifhed  with  a mouth.  Solander. 

A diminutive  kind  of  coral,  with  irregu'aidy  fpreading 
branches,  and  which  rarely  exceeds  the  height  ot  two  or 
three  inches.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  fome- 
times found  entirely  wliite. 

"IS  IT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutllc,  on  the  Lena.  N.  lat.  6i°.  E.  long.  123°  50'. 

I SKA,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a light  kind  of 
agaric,  growing  to  the  old  flumps  of  the  oak,  hazel,  and 
other  trees.  This  being  a very  light  kind  of  fuel,  was  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  the  manner  of  a cautery,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  Indians  to  ufe  moxa,  or  the  down  of  mug- 
wort  leaves. 

ISKARSKOIGOROD,  in  Geography,  z.  town  of  Ruf- 
fia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolflc.  N.  lat. -6o^  f.  E.  long. 
Sf  14'. 

ISKASKAMAGTI,  a lake  of  Canada  ; 84  miles  N.W. 
of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  47 ' 30'.  W.  long.  72®  25'. 

IS  KIM,  a river  of  Perlia,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian 
fea,  N.  lat.  23°  45'.  E.  long  57°  9'. 

ISKOLDZ,  a town  of  Litliuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 30  miles  S.  E.  of  Novogrodek. 

ISKOROSE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 48  miles 
N.  of  Zytomiers. 

ISLA,  Joseph  Francis  de,  in  Biography,  a Spanifit 
Jefuit  of  Madrid,  who,  after  the  deftruclion  of  his  order, 
retired  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1781.  He  was 
author  of  a fatire  on  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  monks, 
entitled  “ Hiftoria  del  Fra.  Gerundio  de  Compazas  alias 
Zotes,'’  which  the  fupreme  council  of  Caftile  was  obliged  to 
fupprefs.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh  and  German, 
and  it  is  faid  that  fince  the  time  of  Cervantes,  no  Spanilh 
writer  has  difplayed  fo  much  wit  and  humour.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Isla,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
in  the  ftiire  of  Angus,  and  runs  into  the  Tay,  lO  miles  N. 
of  Perth. 

Isla.  See  Ila. 

ISLAM.  See  Mahometans. 

ISLAMABAD,  a town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Chittigong,  fituated  on  the  river  Chittigong,  or 
Currumpelly,  about  12  miles  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  N. 
lat.  22-’ 20'.  E.  long.  91°  45'. — Alfo,  a fmall  province  of 
Bengal,  between  Goragot  and  Patladah. 

ISLAMNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Bopal ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bopaltol. 

ISLAMPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Nagore;  36  miles  N.E.  of  Didwana. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  25^ 
8'.  E.  long.  85’ 43'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vi- 
fiapour ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Currer. — Alfo,  a town  of 

Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Jyenagur  ; 70  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Jyepour. 

ISLAMTT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
3c  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kaifarieh. 

ISLAND,  or  Isle,  a traft  of  dry  land  cncompalfed 
with  water  ; either  with  the  fea,  a river,  o;  lake.  In  whicii 
fenfe  ifland  llands  coutradiftinguiflied  from  continent,  or 
terra  firma. 

Some  conclude  that  Hands  .are  as  ancient  as  the  world, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  large  Hands  far 
remote  from  the  continent  are  new,  or  that  tliey  cither  arofe 
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6iit  of  ihe  fea,  or  were  torn  from  the  main  land.  Nor  is  it 
Icfs  certain,  that  there  have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the 
calling  up  of  vail  heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand.  See.  as  that,  for 
iiillance,  of  Tfoiigming,  in  the  province  of  Nanquin,  in 
China  : or  by  the  violence  of  the  fea,  which  has  torn  off 
large  promontories  from  the  continent,  as  the  ancients  ima- 
gined Sicily,  and  even  Great  Britain,  to  have  been  formed. 
It  is  alfo  certain,  that  fome  have  emerged  above  the  waves, 
as  Santorini  formerly,  and  three  other  ifles  near  it  in  later 
times;  the  lall  in  1707,  which  role  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  after  an  earthquake,  that  was  fuppofed  to  have  loofened 
it  from  its  hold. 

Several  naturalids  are  of  opinion,  that  iflands  were  formed 
at  the  deluge  ; others  think  they  have  been  rent  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  continent  by  violent  llorms,  inundations,  and 
earthquakes.  Thefe  lad  have  obferved  that  the  Ead  In- 
dies, which  abound  in  iflands  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  are  likewife  more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tem- 
pells,  lightnings,  volcanos,  &c.  than  any  other  part. 

Varenius  thinks  mod  of  thefe  opinions  true  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  and  believes  that  there  have  been  iflands  produced 
each  of  thefe  ways.  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  other 
fteep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  become  fo,  by  the 
feas  overflowing  the  neighbouring  champaigns.  By  the 
heaping  up  huge  quantities  of  fand,  and  other  terredrial  mat- 
ters, he  thinks  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  See.  were  form- 
ed : Sumatra  and  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Ead  Indian 
iflands,  he  rather  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  ; 
and  concludes,  that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ; imagining  it  probable,  that  Deu- 
calion’s flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  Many  iflands  in 
the  South  fea  are  formed  by  banks  of  coral,  the  produdlion 
of  infefts.  For  an  account  of  thefe  by  Alexander  Dalrym- 
ple,  efq.  fee  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  vol,  Ivii.  p.  394. 

The  ancients  had  a notion,  that  Delos  and  fome  few  other 
iflands  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; which,  how  fabu- 
lous foever  it  might  appear,  agrees  very  well  with  fome  later 
obfervations.  Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  of  The- 
rafia  rofe  out  of  the  .^gean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the 
mariners  were  eye-witnefles.  Concerning  the  legal  occu- 
pancy and  property  of  new  iflands,  fee  Alluvion. 

Iflands  may  be  contidcred  under  fix  different  heads,  with 
a view  to  their  druclure  or  fubterranean  geography:  i.  Such 
as  confid  of  an  unllratified  mafs,  as  of  granite,  bafalt.  See. 
of  which  fome  fmall  rocky  iflands  appear  to  confid.  2.  Of 
mantle-fliaped  drata,  as  M.  Werner  has  named  thofe  that 
furround  a central  hump  or  mafs,  from  which  they  dip  in  all 
direclions  : the  projeftion  of  fuch  iflands  above  the  water 
being  occafioned  by  an  original  hump  in  the  drata.  3.  They 
are  occafioned  by  hummocks,  or  piles  of  drata,  left  when 
the  furrounding  drata  were  denudated,  or  excavated  for  the 
bed  of  the  fea  : England  feems  feparated  from  France  by 
this  caufe.  4.  By  lifted  tradls  of  drata : it  will  only  be 
prafticable  to  didinguifli  this  cafe  from  the  lad  in  iflands 
near  to  others,  or  to  a continent,  in  which  the  fame  drata 
are  found  on  the  oppofite  coads,  by  which  to  obferve, 
whether  the  ifland  traft  has  rifen,  or  the  intermediate  part 
funk  which  forms  the  channel  of  reparation.  5.  To  volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; fuch  are  generally  of 
modern  formation  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  the  four 
preceding  claffes,  and  have,  feveral  of  them,  appeared  within 
the  periods  of  hidory  ; and,  6.  To  gravel  fand  and  filt 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  and  tide,  and  accumulated  in  height 
by  the  blowing  of  the  fands  from  the  beach,  until  fmall 
iflands  are  thus  raifed  permanently  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ; fome  of  them  without  aflillance  from  man,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  newly  fornt^d  iflands  on  the  coads  of  the 
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ocean  liavc  been  gained,  and  are  preferved  by  artificial 
banks,  from  the  overflowings  of  the  high  tides.  In  large 
iflands,  like  England,  great  varieties  of  thefe  cafes  will  doubt- 
Icfs  be  found  to  obtain  in  their  druclure  : the  eallern  fides  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  iflands  are,  perhaps,  the  flatted,  and 
the  wedern  fides  the  mod  abrupt,  owing  to  the  ft  rata  dipping 
towards  the  ead,  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  the  weller/i 
fides  of  iflands  and  continents  are  always  the  mod  abrupt, 
iince  often,  the  drata  dip  to  the  well,  as  they  do  and  pafs 
under  the  fea,  in  the  coal  works  at  Whitehaven  and  Wor- 
kington in  Cumberland. 

IsL.vND.s,  Floating.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating-iflands  ; but  mod  of  them  are  either  falfe  or 
founded  on  exaggerations.  What  we  generally  fee  of 
this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the  lighter 
and  more  vifeous  matter  floating  on  the  furface  of  water 
in  cakes,  and  with  the  roots  of  plants,  forming  conge- 
ries of  different  fixes,  which  not  being  fixed  to  the  ftiore 
in  any  part,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  float  on  the 
furface.  Thefe  are  generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they 
are  confined  from  being  carried  too  far  ; and  from  being 
broken  by  the  agitation  of  the  water.  And  in  procefs  of 
time  fome  of  them  acquire  a very  confiderable  fize.  Se- 
neca tells  us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy ; and 
fome  later,  writers  have  deferibed  not  a few  of  them  in  other 
places.  But  however  true  the  hidories  of  thefe  might 
have  been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  there  remain 
very  few  proofs  of  their  truth  at  this  time,  thefe  iflands 
having  either  difappeared  again,  or  having  been  fixed  to 
the  fides,  in  fome  part,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  fhore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a great  ifland,  which  at 
one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia,  in  the  country  of 
Reatinum,  which  was  difeovered  to  the  old  Romans  by  an 
oracle  : and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in  Lydia  there  were 
feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foundations,  that  every  little 
accident  fliook  and  removed  them.  Herodotus  fpeaks  alfo 
very  largely  of  the  lake  Chemnis  in  aEgypt.  See  Ab- 
sorptions of  the  Eaiih. 

Islands,  Fortunate.  See  Fortunate. 

Islands,  Volcanic.  See  Volcano. 

Gryphiander  has  written  a Latin  treatife  exprefsly  OD 
iflands,  “ De  Infula.” 

Island  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Paraguay.  N.  lat.  6^  15.'  E.  long.  118^  83'. 

Islands,  Bay  of.  See  Bay. 

Islands,  Bayonet.  See  Bayona  Iflands. 

Island  Magee,  a peninfula  on  the  ead  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  forming  one  fide  of  the  lough, 
or  harbour  of  Larne. 

Island,  or  Iceland  Cryfal.  See  Crystal. 

IsLAND-i^^,  in  the  Fijh-trade,  a name  given  to  the  com- 
mon cod-fifli,  when  it  has  been  caught  and  preferved  in 
Iceland. 

ISLAS  Estolas,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  42°  1 2'- 
W.  long.  8^  55'. 

IsLAs  Medas,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  42'’  3'.  E.  long.  3°  4'.  . 

IsLAS  Ofas,  rocky  iflets  in  the  Atlantic,  near  , the  coad 
of  Spain.  N.  lat.  42°  17'.  W.  long.  8^  56'. 

IsLAS  de  Sifargn,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  43=23'.  W.  long.  8“  50'. 

ISLE,  L’,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tlie 
Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Gaillac; 
five  miles  S.W.  of  Gaillac.  The  place  contains  5402,  and 
the  canton  6713’ inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  82^  kiliome- 
tres,  in  3 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  dei- 
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partmcnt  of  Vauclufc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Avignon.  The  place  contains  5i53'>  and  the  can- 
ton 11,099  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  172^  kiliometres, 
in  10  communes. 

IsLE-y/r/a/n,  L' •,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflri6tof  Pontoife,  6 miles  N.N.E.  of  Pontoifc.  The  place 
contains  1381,  and  the  canton  1 1,965  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  147^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

\Hl.K-Bouchard,L' , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diflrift  of  Chinon,  furrounded  by  the  Vienne  ; 9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Chinon.  The  place  contains  1000,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,437  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  240  kiliometres,  in 
20  communes. 

IsLK-Boudouht-,  Id  1 or  JJlc-Bouen,  a tov.m  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  fituatcd  on  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  about  5 miles  long,  on  the  coaft  ; 9 miles  N.W. 
of  Challons. 

I»LE  of  Cerf,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  53'.  W.  long.  3°  25'. 

IsLE-Z);V«,  Z,’,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Lcs  Sables  d'Olonne.  The  place  contains  1049,  and  the 
c.anton  2053  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  65  kiliometres,  in 
2 communes. 

lnhz  d' Ouejfant,  Z,%  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrifl 
of  Breft.  The  place  contains  1645  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  22  kiliometres,  in  1 commune. 

\shv.-en-Dodan,  Id,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  tlie  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  St.  Gaudens ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Gaudens. 
The  place  contains  1100,  and  the  canton  10,832  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  2325  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

IsLK-./o«rr/a//j,  Id,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Lombes,  fituated  on  the  Save  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Auch.  The 
place  contains  4686,  and  the  canton  1 1,634  inhabitants, 
a territory  of  262^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat.  43° 
37'.  E.  long.  1°  10'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Montmorillon,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Poitiers. 
The  place  contains  448,  and  the  canton  7553  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  375  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes.  N.  lat.  46° 
15'.  E.  long,  o 25'. 

lnhY.-furde~Doubs,  L' , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Uoubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Baume  ; ii  miles  N.E.  of  Baume.  The  place  con- 
tains 685,  and  the  canton  7048  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  167^  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

\ai.L-fur-Ie-Senein,  L' , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trief  of  Avallon.  The  place  contains  478,  and  the  canton 
8766  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  23 
communes. 

des  Moms,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  lake  Morbihan, 
with  a tower  ; 5 miles  S.S.AV.  of  Vannes. 

Isi.K  Grande,  or  La  Roche,  an  Ifland  in  the  .South  Pacific 
•ocean,  fecn  by  Anthony  de  la  Roche,  in  1675. 
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I.SI.E  Royale,  an  ifland  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  N.W.  of  the 
Ohio  ; about  100  miles  long,  and,  in  many  places,  about  40 
broad.  The  natives  fuppole  that  this  and  the  other  iflands 
on  the  lake  arc  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 


Isle  Plate,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channek  near 
the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  53'.  W.  long.  3^  24'. 

Isle  of  Dogs  Canal,  is  the  name  of  a very  wide  and 
deep  canal  for  the  pafiage  of  fhips  acrofs  the  ifthmus  called 
the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  in  the  river  Thames,  below  London,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  under  the  head  of  tliat 
river,  in  our  article  C.tXAL,  and  a plan  of  tlie  fame  will  be 
found  in  our  plate  of  Docks. 

Isle  of  Wight,  an  infulated  tract  of  land,  fituated  in  the 
Englifli  channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Hampfliire,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  three  miles  diftant  at  the  neareft  point, 
and  to  which  county  it  belongs  in  all  political  and  civil  mat- 
ters. The  form  of  the  ifland  is  that  of  an  irregulaiTozenge  ; 
meafuring  from  the  eallerh  to  the  vvcllern  angle  nearly 
twenty-three  miles  ; and  about  thirteen  from  the  northern  to 
the  fouthern  point : its  fuperficies  is  computed  at  105,00a 
acres.  Through  the  middle,  in  the  longeft  direftion,  ex- 
tends a range  of  hills,  affording  excellent  pafture  for  fneep, 
and  commanding  views  over  every  part  of  the  ifle,  with  the 
ocean  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  the  coalls  of  Hampfliire  on  the 
north.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much  diverfified ; hill 
and  dale,  the  fwelling  promontory  and  the  lowly  glen,  ap- 
pear in  quick  fuccefiion  to  animate,  .and  give  intereft  to  the 
profpefts.  The  land  round  the  coaft  is,  in  fome  parts,  very 
high,  particularly  on  tlie  fouth,  or  back  of  the  ifland,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed  ; here  the  cliffs  are  very  fteep,  and  vaft 
fragments  of  rock,  undermined  by  the  waves,  lie  fcattered 
along  the  fliore  : on  the  northern  fide,  the  ground  flopes  to 
the  water  in  eafy  declivities,  excepting  towards  the  Needles, 
or  weftern  point,  where  the  rocks  are  bare,  broken,  and 
precipitous.  The  height  of  the  cliffs,  of  which  the  Needles 
form  the  extreme  point,  is,  in  fome  places,  fix  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  when  viewed  from  the  diftance 
of  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  have  a grand  and  almoft  fublime 
and  ftupendous  effeft.  Thefe  cliffs  are  frequented  by  immenfe 
numbers  of  marine  birds ; as  puffins,  razor-bills,  willcocks, 
gulls,  cormorants,  cornifli-choughs,  daws,  ftarlings,  and 
wild  pigeons ; fome  of  which  come,  at  ftated  times,  to  lay 
their  eggs  and  breed ; while  others  remain  there  all  the  year. 
The  cliffs  are  in  fome  places  perpendicular ; in  others,  they 
projeft  and  hang  over,  in  a tremendous  manner  : the  feveral 
ftrata  form  many  (helves ; which  ferve  as  lodgments  for  the 
birds,  where  they  fit  in  thick  rows,  and  difeover  themfelves 
by  their  motions  and  flight,  though  not  individually  viable. 
Here  are  many  caverns  and  deep  chafms,  which  feem  to 
enter  far  into  the  rocks ; and  in  fome  places,  the  iffuing  of 
fprings  forms  fmall  cafeades  of  rippling  water  down  to  the 
fea.  The  country  people  take  the  birds  that  harbour  in 
thefe  rocks,  by  the  perilous  experiment  of  defeending  by 
ropes,  w'hich  are  fixed  to  iron  crows,  driven  into  the  ground  ; 
thus  fufpended,  they  with  flicks  beat  down  the  birds  as  they 
fly  out  of  their  holes.  A dozen  birds  generally  yield  one 
pound  weight  of  foft  feathers,  for  wliich  the  merchants  give 
eight  pence ; the  carcafes  are  bought  by  the  fifliermen  at 
fixpence  per  dozen,  for  the  purpofe  of  baiting  their  crab- 
pots.  The  rocks,  called  the  Needles,  derived  their  name 
from  a lofty  pointed  one,  refembling  a needle  in  (hape, 
which  had  been  disjointed,  with  others,  from  the  main  land, 
by  the  force  of  the  waves  : this  was  120  feet  above  the  low 
water  mark  ; but  about  forty  years  ago,  its  bafe  having  been 
excavated  by  the  fea,  it  fell,  and  totally  difappeared. 

All  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland  are  compofed  of  an  im- 
menfe mafs  of  calcareous  matter,  of  a chalky  nature,  in- 
cumbent on  fchiftus,  wliich  runs  under  the  whole  ifle,  and 
appears,  at  low  water  mark,  on  the  coaft  near  Mottifton  : 
this  becomes  fo  indurated  by  expofure  to  the  air,  as  to  make 
very  good  whetftones.  The  lime-ftone  is  burnt  for  manure  ; 
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and  in  the  pits  where  it  is  dug  for  that  pnrpofe,  are  found 
numerous  echini,  fliarks’ teeth,  and  ammoniae.  Thefe  foflils 
arc  particularly  abundant  in  the  range  of  cliffs  which  forms 
•the  foulhern  fhore  ; together  witii  bivalve  and  turbinated 
fhells  of  various  deferiptions  : the  cornua  ammonis  are  of  all 
fizes,  from  one  inch  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  A flra- 
tum  of  coal  difeovers  itlelf  at  the  foot  of  Bimbridge  cliff, 
and  runs  througli  the  foutliern  part  of  the  ifle,  appearing 
again  at  Warden  Ledge,  in  Frefhwater  parifh.  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  ftratum  lies  a vein  of  white  fand,  and  another  of 
fullcr’s-earth  ; and  on  the  fouth  fide  is  a vein  of  red  ochre. 

Tlie  foils  of  the  iflaiid  are  of  various  kinds  ; but  the  ir.ofl 
prevailing  is  a ffrong  loamy  eartli,  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural purpofes,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  quantity  of 
grain  annually  raifed  here,  is  computed  to  amount  to  feven  or 
eight  times  as  much  as  fufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
medium  produce  of  wheat,  throughout  the  ifland,  is  about 
twenty -one  bufhols  per  acre  ; of  barley  and  oats  about  thirty 
buflrels  ; and  of  beans  and  peas  about  twenty-eight  buflrels  ; 
potatoes  are  very  prcdmffive,  though  not  greatly  in  ellceni, 
and  Lnrnips  alfo  yield  a rich  increafe.  The  meadow  lands 
are  extremely  fine,  and  produce  from  one  to  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  The  elevated  trafts  are  moilly  appropriated 
to  palluring  flreep  ; the  number  annually  fliorn  is  abotit 
40,000  ; the  wool  is  of  tlie  finell  quality,  and  in  much  re- 
pute ; the  breed  in  general  ufe  is  the  Dorfetfhirc  : about 
5000  lambs  are  fold  annually. 

The  climate  is  extremely -falubrioiis,  and  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation  : its  genial  qualities,  and  near  approximation, 
in  mildnefs,  to  more  fouthern  regions,  may  be  inllanccd  by 
the  profufion  of  myrtles,  and  by  the  flourifhing  flate  of  a 
vine-plantation  at  Appuldercombe.  The  central  parts  of 
the  ifle  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  rains  ; the  high  range  of  hills 
proving  a conllant  fource  of  attraction  to  the  vajmurs,  and, 
in  the  winter  months,  involving  all  beneath  them  in  gloom 
and  humidity.  The  general  fertility,  however,  is  fo  little 
affected,  and  the  vegetation  is  fo  abundant,  that  this  ifland 
has  often  been  Ityled  the  “ Garden  of  England  an  appel- 
lation, perhaps,  that  is  partly  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  the 
innumerable  plants  and  flowers  \\’hich  grow  every  where  in 
wild  luxuriance  ; among  them  are  the  opfirys  apifera,  or  bee- 
orchis  ; the  digitalis,  or  fox-glove ; and  the  crithmum  mari- 
timum,  or  rock-famphire. 

The  contiguity  of  the  Portfmouth,  and  other  dock-yards 
for  fhip-building,  has  operated  to  deprive  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
of  much  of  its  tfmber  ; and  even  Parkhurft,  or  Carifbrooke 
foreft,  which  includes  about  5000  acres  of  good  land,  is  al- 
moll  deftitute  of  trees  of  any  value.  The  woods  of  Swain- 
flon  are  of  confiderable  extent ; and  thofe  of  Wooten  and 
Quarr  cover  a fuperlicies  of  nearly  1 100  acres  : the  oak  and 
the  elm  are  the  moll  flourifhing  trees. 

Great  variety  of  fifh  is  found  on  the  coafl,  and  in  confi- 
derable abundance : thofe  of  the  cruflaccous  kinds  are  parti- 
cularly numerous  on  the  fouthern  fliores.  The  lobller  and 
crab  are  of  uncommon  fize,  and  peculiar  quality  ; fome  of 
the  former  are  often  taken  upwards  of  fix  pounds  weight ; 
the  latter  fo  abundant  on  a particular  part  of  the  coall,  that 
a neighbouring  village  has  obtained  the  name  of  Crab-Niton 
from  this  circLimflance.  Cockles  are  in  high  eftimation  ; the 
fand-eel  is  alfo  very  plentiful. 

The  trade  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is  flourifliing  ; the  harbour 
of  Cowes  is  particularly  convenient  for  fhipping  and  un- 
(hipping  merchandize.  The  chief  imports  are  coals,  tim- 
ber, deals,  iron,  wine,  hemp,  and  fruits : the  principal  ex- 
ports are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  malt,  and  fait.  The  chief 
manufadlures  are  thofe  of  ftarcli,  hair-powder,  and  fait ; and 
latterly  the  making  of  wooUcb?}  fucking,  &c.  has  been 


carried  to  fome  extent  in  the  Houfe  of  Iiiduftry  near  Nev^* 
port.  *. 

Several  chalybeate  fprings  have  been  difeovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland  ; one  of  them,  at  Black  Gang,  under 
Chale  cliff,  is  very  flrong : about  half  a mile  from  this,  at 
PItland,  is  a fpring,  impregnated  with  fulphur  ; and  at 
Shankin  is  a fpring,  the  waters  of  which  are  flightly  tindlured 
with  .alum.  Springs  of  clear  water  are  very  numerous,  and 
in  general  extremely  pure  and  tranfparent,  from  the  naturiJ 
percolation  which  they  undergo  through  the  lime-flcne 
ft  rat  a. 

^’he  principal  rivers  are  the  Medina,  the  Yar,  and  th« 
Wooten.  'I’lie  Medina,  anciently  called  the  Mcdc,  rifea 
near  the  bottom  of  St.  Catherine’s  Down,  and  flowing  di- 
reC'ly  north-, vnrd,  divides  the  ifland  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  ; gradually  widening  i-a  its  conrfe,  it  paffea  to  the  call 
of  Newport,  and  in  Co’.vcs  harbour  unites  its  waters  with  the 
ocean.  Numerous  fmr.ller  fl reams  alfo  cxifl  ; and  various 
creeks  and  bays  run  up  from  the  fea.  The  two  divifions  ot 
the  ifland  ai-e  called  the  hundreds,  or  liberties,  of  Eafl  and 
Weft  Medina,  from  their  relative  lituations  to  that  river. 
They  contain  thirty  pariflies,  in  which  are  comprehended  tlie 
following  borouglis  and  towns;  Bradiiig,  Newport,  New- 
town, and  Yarmouth  ; the  three  l.\tter  ot  which  return  fix 
members  to  parliament. 

Tlie  ancient  biflory  of  this  ifland  has  been  a fubje6l  of 
much  controverfy  with  topographical  writers.  Whitaker, 
in  his  Ilillory  of  Mancheller,  contends  that  it  was  formerly 
connefted  witli  the  main  land  ; and  that  it  is  the  Ictis  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  At  this  port,  according  to  the  latter 
writer,  the  Britons  fhipped  their  tin  for  Gaul ; but  the  ori- 
ginal tin  flaple  of  Britain  was  certainly  the  Cafiiteridcs, 
or  Scilly  iflands.  (See  Borlafe  and  Heath's  Accounts  jf 
thefe  Iflands.)  During  the  Anglo-Roman  dynafly  this 
ifland  was  called  Vedts ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  had  any  flation  or  fettlement  here;  though  they 
had  two  or  three  confiderable  llations  on  the  oppofite  coafl ; 
one  at  Claufentum,  near  Southampton,  and  another  at 
Port-chefler.  Suetonius,  the  firfl  of  the  Roman  authors, 
who  notices  the  ifland- under  confideration,  flatcs,  that  it  was 
fubdued  in  A.D.  43  by  Vefpaflan.  Cerdic,  a Saxon  chieftam 
and  founder  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Weffex,  made  a fecond  con- 
quell  of  the  ifle,  and  appointed  his  nephews  Sterft  and  Witli- 
gar  to  govern  the  inhabitants.  In  the  year  661  it  was  again 
fubdued  by  Wulphure,  king  of  Mercia,  but  this  monarch 
was  difpofrefled  of  th-ls  tratt  of  land  within  the  fpace  of  15 
years.  The  Danifh  marauders  afterwards  vifited,  and  took 
pofleffion  of  this  ifland  ; and  prel'erving  a port  here,  they 
made  frequent  defeents  on  the  coafls  of  Hampfliire,  Dor- 
fetfhire,  and  Suffex.  After  the  Norman  conquell,  the  ifland 
was  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  was  frequently  granted,  !U 
trnfl,  to  the  favourites  of  different  monarchs. 

A lift  of  tlie  different  noblemen  who  were  governors,  or 
lords  of  the  ifland,  with  the  conditions  on  wliich  it  was  held, 
are  fully  narrated  in  fir  Richard  Worlley’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight.  The  fituation  of  this  ifland  has  rendered  it 
liable  to  iiivaiions  in  the  time  of  warfare,  and  particularly 
when  France  h.ss  been  at  war  with  England,  and  many  in- 
ftances  arc  recorded  of  defeents  on  this  coall.  To  protei5l 
the  ifland,  a large  and  flrong  fortrefs,  called  Carifhrooke 
caflle,  was  conftrufted  at  an  early  period,  and  has  been  pro- 
ferved  as  a place  of  refuge  and  lirengih  even  to  the  prdent 
time.  Here  a military  governor  occalionally  relides.  Otlier 
forts  vVere  conllrinfled  on  different  parts  of  the  coafl;  but 
the  great  fortifications  at  Portfmouth,  and  at  other  places  on 
the  Hampfliire  coafl,  ferve  to  guard  the  ifland.  The 
fouthern  lliore  is  alfo  naturally  protected  by  rocks.  The 
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Ifland  contains  fcveral  feats  and  villas,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Appiildercombe  park.  Sir  Richard  Worfley’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  410.  Albin’s  Hiftory,  &c.  8vo. 
BuHer’s  Account  of  the  Ifland,  izmo.  Windham’s  Pic- 
ture of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Isle  of  Wight,  a county  of  Virginia,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
James’s  river,  W.  of  Norfolk  county,  about  40  miles  long 
and  15  broad,  containing  531,^  free  inhabitants,  and  4029 
flaves.  In  this  county  is  a mineral  fpring,  to  which  many 
perfons  refort.  It  is  fituated  about  10  miles  from  Smith- 
field,  and  12  from  Suffolk. 

ISLEBEIANUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  a kind  of  blackifh  flate,  very  heavy,  not 
very  hard,  and  eafily  fplitting  into  thin  flakes.  It  is  dug 
near  Ifleb,  in  Thuringia, .whence  it  has  its  name,  and  is  much 
of  the  nature  of  that  fort, of  black  flate  which  we  have  com- 
mon in  England,  lying  over  the  coal  fcrata. 

As  our  flate  of  this  kind  contains  ufually  leaves  of  fern 
and  other  plants,  this  foreign  kind  contains  the  impreflions 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fifli,  fo  exactly  deiineated  in  Ihape,  and 
with  tlie  fins,  fcales,  and  all  other  parts  fo  perfedf,  that  the 
fpecies  are  eafily  known.  All  thefe  imprelfions  and  deli- 
neations are,  however,  fo  flat  and  thin,  and  have  taken  up 
fo  little  room  in  the  Hone,  that  they  feem  rather  to  have  been 
the  fl<ins  and  cxuvi;c  of  iiflithan  the  whole  bodies  of  them  p 
but  this  is  not  wonderful  when  we  confider  how  eafily  the 
bodies^  and  even  the  bones  of  fiflics  may  be  diffolved ; and 
that  thefe  exuviae  are  lodged  iu  a fubflance  which  contains 
a vitriolic  fait,  very  cajiable  of  effedfing  fuch  a folution. 
It  is  cafy.  to  conceive,  that  this  and  other  fuch  falts,  \\hile 
in  a Hate  of  folution  in  water,  before  the  concretion  of  the 
matter  of  this  Hone  into  a hard  mafs,  might  make  that  water 
a menftruum  capable  of  thus  diffolving  the  bodies  ar.d  bones 
of  fiflies,  while  the  outer  flein  and'  fcales  being  much 
tougher,  and  of  a very  different  nature,  might  efcape  the 
effedds  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fins  and  fcales, 
and  other  external  parts  of  fifh,  are  much  more  capable  of 
bearing  maceration  in  water  than  the  internal  fubllances  of 
them  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  ccisceive  th.at  thefe,  after  having  with- 
rtood  that  power  in  the  water,  would  at  length  fublide  down 
among  tlie  muddy  matter  that  was  to  form  fomc  of  the 
ftrata  cf  this  flate : the  motion  of  the  water  would  not 
fail  to  expand  their  flvins,  though  ever  fo  thin,  into  the  true 
and  exatd  (hape  of  the  whole  filh  ;■  and  when  thus  laid 
along  upon  the  furface  of  the  new-formed  ilratum,  the  next 
quantity  of  the  fame  matter  that  fubfided  would  form  another 
ftratum,  which  falling  evenly  upon  the  former,,  would  coves 
it,  and  on  the  following  concretion  of  both,  the  figure  of 
the  fifli  would  be  beautifully  prelerved  between  two  plates 
or  flakes  of  a fiflile  ftone. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  as  in  thefe  flates  of  Ifleb  pre- 
ferving  fiflies,  the  external  parts  only  are  preferved,  tiie 
bones  and  flefli  being  walled  : fo,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
thofe  foflTile  fiflies  brought  from  Syria,  the  Heins  and  fcales 
arc  wanting,  and  the  flceletons  are  principally  the  part  pre- 
ferved. In  fome  of  thefe  the  bones  are  not  clean,  fmall  par- 
cels of  the  flefli  being  found  petrified  among  them  ; but  tliis 
flefli  is  dripped  of  the  Ikin.  The  Hone  in  which  thefe  Sy- 
rian lilhes  are  preferved  is  alfo  very  different  from  the  Ifleb 
Hate,  bvdng  whitifli  or  greyifli,  and  very  hard.  The  Hones 
of  this  kind  found  on  mount  Libanus,  where  they  are  very 
common,  have  very  fine  delineations  of  the  Har-fifli  com- 
plete. Woodw.  Cat.  Foff.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  &c. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hiftory,  a name  given  to 
thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a Lutheran  divine  of 
Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a difciple  and  companion  of 
Luther,  a native  of  lileb,  whence  the  name  ; who,  inter- 


preting literally  fome  of  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul  with  re- 
gard to  the  Jew'ifli  law,  declaimed  againH  the  law,  and  the 
neceflity  of  good  works.  See  Antinomiaxs. 

ISLEBO ROUGH,  in  Geography,  a townflrip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  formed  by  Long  ifland,. 
in  the  centre  of  Penobfeot-bay  ; 13  miles  long,  and  from 
tw'O  to  three  broad;  it  was  incerporated  in  1789,  contains 
483  inhabitants,  and  is  diftant  260  milts  N.E.  by  N.  from 
BoHon. 

ISLES  de  Madame,  iflands  that  lie  at  the  S.  end  of 
Sydney,  or  Cape  Breton  illand,  011  which  they  are  depen- 
dent. TbelargeH  of  thefe,  with  Cape  Canfo,  the  E.  point 
of  Nova  Scotia,  forms  the  entrance  of  the  gut  of  Canfo 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Isi.es  of  Don  J of eph  Galwez,  a large  cliiHer  of  iflands  in 
the  South  fea,  populous,  and  affording  plenty  of  potatoes, 
cocoa,  bananas,  and  other  fruits..  S.  lat.  19'  39'.  E.  long, 
179^  38'  from  Paris. 

Isles,  in  HrehiieBure,  the  Tides  or  wings  of  a building. 

ISLEWORTH,  in  Geography,  a parifli  in  the  hundred 
of  the  fame  name,  and  county  of  Midolefex,  England,  is 
delightfully  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  has 
long  bcea  the  refidence  of.  many  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. The  parifli  confifts  of  about  2370  acres,  chiefly- 
appropriated  to  arable  and  pafture ; but  nearly  jeo  acres 
are  ufed  as  gardens  and  mirfery-grounds.  At  Baberbridge, 
in  this  parifli,  are  fome  large  copper  and  brafs  mills,  rented 
by  the  fociety  of  the  mines-royaL  A confldcrable  china 
manufactory,  fome  extenflve  calico-grounds,  and  two  large 
flour-mills  are  alfo  within  this  parifli.  The  chief  bufinel's, 
or  trade  of  jhe  place,  is  derived  from  the  gardens,  which, 
furnifli  a-  vaH  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  Covent- 
garden  market.  In  the  year  1794,  lir  Jofeph  Banks  ob- 
tained a correft  ftatemeiit  of  the  popiilatiou  of  this  parilh 
and  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  houfes  was  712;  of 
which  43  belonged  to  gentlemen,  6 to  farmers,  26  to  pub- 
licans the  remainder  conflHedof  fliops  and  cottages.  The 
inhabitants  at  the  fame  time  amounted  to  4190.  In  the  year 
iSoo,  the  houfes  amounted  to  7158,  and  inhabitants  to  4346. 
'fhe  principal  building  in  this  parifli  is  Sion-hoiife,  a fpa- 
cious  feat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  houfes 
occupy  the  feite  of.  a convent  of  Bridgetines,  founded  by- 
king  Henry  V..  The  prefent  manfion  was  enlarged  and 
fitted  up. by  the  Late  duke,  who  embelliflied  it  with  feveral 
pieces  of  ancient  fculpture,  alfo  with  tw'elve  Ionic  columns, 
and  fixteen  pilaHers  of  fine  marble.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  houfe,  and  the  elegant  facade,  adjoining  the 
public  road  near  Brentford,  are  from  defigns  by  the  late 
Mr.  Adams.  The  gardens  and  plcafure-grounds,  conti- 
guous to  tlie  Thames,  were  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Brown. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  carl  cf  Shrewflniry  have 
feats  in  this  parifli.  Ifleworth  Park  was  occupied  by  the 
barons’  army,  headed  by  Simon  dc  Montford,  in  the  year 
1263,  On  the  4th  cf  Augufl,  1647,  general  Fairfax  ap- 
pointed his  head-cpiarters  at  Iflewortli,  and  received  the  par- 
liamentary commimoners  here.  Lyfoiis’s  Enyiroas  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlefex  Parifhe?. 

ISLINGTON,  a village  in  Offulfton  hundred.  Middle^ 
fc'X,  Fugland,  though  formerly  a fmall  place,  and  feparated 
from  London  by  feveral  intervening  fields,  is  now  connected 
to  the  northern  fuburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  ap- 
pears to  form  a part  of  this  vaH  city.  “ When  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  Ifliiigton  is.  fcarcely  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  original  London  ; that  it  is  feated  upon  the  Ermin-ftreet 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  fpot  where  they  had  a military  poH  ; 
alfo,  that  it  has,  from  the  earlieH  period  of  our  hiflory, 
been  celebrated  for  the  richneis  cf  its  paHures,  and  the  ex» 
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ctllcnt  produce  of  its  dairies,  tliere  can  remain  little  doubt 
lliat  thefe  circumftances  mull  have  rendered  it  of  confider- 
able  importance  to  the  Londoners,  as  well  as  the  garrifon 
there.”  This  village  lias  been  varioufly  fpelt  in  old  records 
and  publications  ; as  Ifendune,  Tfendon,  Ifeldon,  Vfcldon, 
and  Eyfeldon  : hut  it  appears  that  the  prefent  name  has 
prevailed  from  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  century.  Tlie  parifli 
of  Iflington  is  three  miles  two  furlongs  in  length,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  two  miles  one  furlong  in  breadth.  It 
confills  of  3032  acres  three  roods,  of  which  the  chief  part 
is  appropriated  to  pafture.  Befides  the  village  cf  lllington, 
the  pariflr  contains  the  following  hamlets  : Holloway,  Balls- 
pond.  Battle -bridge,  the  City -gardens,  Kinglland-grecn,  and 
great  part  of  Newington-green.  The  population  of  this 
patifli,  in  i8co,  was  returned  at  10,212,  occupying  1663 
houfes;  in  1793,  the  latter  was  only  laoo,  and  the  former 
f)6co  : whereas,  in  1810,  the  population  has  incrcafed  to 
14,000.  Previous  to  the  year  17 14,  the  roads  and  high- 
ways were  in  fo  bad  a (late,  that  in  an  aft  of  parliament  then 
palTed,  they  are  deferibed  to  be  “ very  ruinous  and  almoft; 
impaffable  for  the  fpace  of  five  months  in  the  year."  This 
furnifiics  a curious  illuftration  of  the  amazing  improvements 
made  for  public  accommodation  within  100  years  : for  now 
foot-paffengers  are  provided  with  good  pavements,  or  gravel 
paths,  and  the  public  roads  are  firm,  even,  and  generally 
clean.  They  arc  alfo  furnilhed  with  lamps  for  winter,  and 
watchmen  and  patroles  are  employed  to  proteft  houfes  and 
paffengers.  From  an  early  period,  even  before  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  Iflington  has  been  noted  as  a place  of  recreation 
for  the  citizens  of  London  ; where  wreftling-matches,  flioot- 
ing,  archery,  calling  the  ftone,  and  other  athletic  paftimes 
were  purfued.  Now  the  mechanics  and  lower  clalfes  fre- 
quent public-houfes,  which  are  provided  with  grounds  for 
fleittles  and  Dutch-pins ; places  for  playing  at  fives,  cricket, 
and  bowls.  In  this  parifli,  to  the  north  of  White  Conduit- 
houfe,  are  the  traces  of  an  encampment,  which  feveral 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  Romans,  but  neither  its  pre- 
fent ftate,  nor  any  difeoveries  that  have  been  made,  jullify 
this  opinion.  Iflington  contains  feveral  commodious,  and 
fome  handfome  houfes  belonging  to  London  merchants  and 
tradefmen. 

For  a full  and  circumftantial  hiflory  and  defeription  of 
this  parifli,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “ The  Hillory,  Topo- 
graphy, and  Antiquities  of  Iflington,”  by  John  Nelfon, 
4to.  1811. 

ISLIP,  a pofl-tovvn  of  New  York,  in  Suffolk  county. 
Long  ifland,  E.  of  Huntington,  containing  958  inhabitants. 

ISMADABS,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
123  miles  N.W.  of  Jedo. 

ISMAELPOURj  a town  of  Flindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 38 
miles  S.W.  of  Patna. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; fix  miles 
E.  of  Boglipour. 

ISMAIL,  or  IsM.siLow,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Befl'arabia,  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
Danube,  about  33  miles  from  the  Black  fea.  The  town 
meafures  about  a mile  toward  the  land,  and  half  a mile  by 
the  iide  of  the  Danube,  and  was  fortified  by  eight  baftions. 
The  ramparts  are  in  general  18  feet  high,  and  in  fome  places 
23.  The  moat  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  and  at  an  inter- 
mediate diftance  between  the  polygons  named  Bender  and 
Brock  was  a falfe  trench.  Near  the  town  was  a cavalier  of 
flone-work,  capable  of  holding  fome  thoufand  men.  The 
fide  next  the  water  was  defended  by  ramparts  and  horizontal 
batteries.  This  place  was  taken  by  ftorm,  December  22, 
1790,  by  the  Ruffians,  under  general  Suwarrow.  It  is  faid, 
that  after  the  Turks  had  furrendered,  the  garrifon  was  put 
to  death,  and  30,000  men  maflacred  in  cold  blood  j the  town 
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was  given  up  to  the  unreflrained  brutality  of  the  viftorious 
army.  Tl'.e  booty  found  in  the  place  w'as  iinmenfe : 144 
miles  S.  W.  of  Otchakov.  N.  lat.  4^’  23'.  E.  long. 
29  45'. 

ISMANING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  which  gives  name  to 
a county,  fituated  on  the  Ifer ; eight  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Munich. 

ISMENIAS,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated 
performers  on  the  flute  in  antiquity,  was  a native  of  Thebes ; 
and  not  lefs  renowned  for  fplendour,  extravagance,  and  ca- 
price, than  for  his  flciil  in  mufic.  Having  been  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  he  performed  on 
the  flute  before  tins  rude  monarch  ; but  though  his  attend- 
ants were  charmed  fo  much  that  they  applauded  him  with 
rapture,  the  king  laughed  at  their  folly,  and  faid  that  he 
preferred  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  to  the  flute  of  this  fine 
mufician. 

Aalian  tells  us,  that  he  was  fent  ambaffador  into  Perfia. 
Lucian,  that  he  gave  three  talents,  or  381/.  ^s.  for  a flute 
at  Corinth.  Antiilhenes,  not  \ery  partial  to  mufic,  faid  he 
was  fure  that  Ifmenias  was  a worthlcfs  fellow,  by  his  play- 
ing fo  well  on  the  flute.  Plutarch  relates  the  following 
llory  of  Ifmenias  : being  fent  for  to  accompany  a facrifice, 
and  having  played  fome  time  without  the  appearance  of  any 
good  omen  in  the  viftim,  his  employer  became  impatient, 
and,  fnatching  the  flute  out  of  his  hand,  began  playing  in 
a very  ridiculous  manner  himfelf,  for  which  he  was  repri- 
manded by  the  company  ; but  the  happy  omen  foon  appear- 
ing, there  ! faid  he,  to  play  acceptably  to  the  gods,  is  their 
own  gift ! Ifmenias  anfwered  with  a fmile,  “ While  I 
played,  the  gods  were  fo  delighted,  that  they'  deferred  the 
omen,  in  order  to  hear  me  the  longer  ; but  they  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  j'our  noife  upon  any  terms.”  Thus  we  fee 
that  neither  vanity  nor  impiety  is  peculiar  to  modern  mu- 
ficians. 

The  fame  author,  in  his  life  of  Demetrius,  informs  us, 
that  Ifmenias  ufed  to  inftruft  his  pupils  by  examples  of  ex- 
cellent and  execrable  performance  ; letting  them  hear,  imme- 
diately after  each  other,  a good  and  a bad  player  on  the 
flute  ; faying  of  the  firft,  “ this  is  the  w'ay  you  Jhould 
play  ;”  and  of  the  fecond,  “ this  is  the  w’ay  you  fltould  not 
play."  He  is  recorded  by  Pliny  as  a prodigal  purchafer 
of  jewels,  which  he  difplayed  with  great  oftentation.  Being 
at  Cyprus,  he  found  at  a jeweller’s  an  engraved  emerald  of 
the  moll  exquifite  kind,  reprefenting  the  princefs  Amyona, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  for  which  the  jeweller 
afleed  him  five  talents,  with  which  demand  Ifmenias  imme- 
diately complied.  But  the  jeweller,  aftonilhed  at  his  facility, 
and  expefting  that  an  abatement  would  have  been  required, 
offered,  confeientioufly,  to  return  two  of  the  five  talents ; 
but  the  magnificent  mufician  refufed  to  take  them  ; faying, 
that  it  would  for  ever  dimini.fli  the  value  of  the  gem.  Upon 
this  principle  it  feems  as  if  the  purchafers  of  fcarce  books 
were  fearful  of  acquiring  them  cheap  ; as  their  value  is 
often  more  heightened  by  their  price  and  margin  than  con- 
tents. And  w'e  are  convinced  that  the  innumerable  crowds 
who  flocked  to  the  Pantheon  in  J775,  when  the  Agujari 
firll  fung  there,  were  not  occafioned  by  her  merit  or  cele- 
brity as  a finger,  but  by  her  having  ico/.  a night  for  her 
performance  ; and  who  knows  but  that  Mrs.  Billington's 
high  falarics  may  have  contributed  to  her  attraftions,  as  well 
as  her  extraordinary  talents  ? 

ISMID,  or  Is  Nick.mid,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; where 
tlie  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  each  a church  and  an  arch- 
bifliop.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Nico- 
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tnpflia,  the  capital  of  Bithynia  ; 45  miles  E.S.E.  of  Con. 
(tantinoplc.  N.  lat.  40’  39'.  E.  long.  29"“  34'. 

Lsmid,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 24 
miles  E S E.  of  Cogni. 

ISMIL,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 30 
miles  E.  of  Cogni. 

ISMOKIL,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63^  16'.  E.  long.  21^  20'. 

ISNAGAR,  or  Lsnajak,  a town  of  Spain,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Cordova,  10  miles  S.  of  Eucena. 

ISNARDI,  in  Biography,  according  to  M.  Laborde, 
“ after  linging,  in  his  youth,  on  the  llage  with  fuccefs, 
quitted  the  theatre,  and  fludied  compofition  and  poetry. 
After  which  he  publifhed  fonnets,  madrigals,  and  even  (hort 
dramas,  fet  to  mufic  by  himfelf.  His  works  have  been  often 
reprinted.”  Now  if  Walther’s  dates  are  correft,  and  he 
gives  authorities  for  them,  Ifnardi  muft  have  fung  with  fuc- 
cefs on  the  Itage  before  the  lyric  llage.  or  operas  had  ex- 
illence  ; but  we  are  unable  to  find  a muficiau  of  this  name. 

ISNARDIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Linnsus,  in 
lionour  of  M.  Antoine  Danti  d’lfnard,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  the  Memoires  of  which  academy  may 
be  found  feveral  of  his  trails  on  botany,  publiflied  between 
the  years  1716  and  1726. — Linn.  Gen.  61.  Schreb.  84. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  680.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  266.  JufT.  333.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  77. — • 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Calycan- 
thema,  Linn.  Salicaria,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  bell-fhaped,  perma- 
nent, divided  into  four,  flightly  fpreading  fegments.  Cor. 
none.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  one 
placed  within  each  fegment  of  it ; anthers  fimple.  Fiji. 
Germen  inferior  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  capitate.  Perk.  Capfule  fquare,  of  four  cells, 
crowned  by  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  none.  Calyx  four-deft.  Capfule  of 
four  cells,  crowned  by  the  calyx. 

Obf.  Linnscus  has  obferved,  in  a MS.  note  to  his  own 
copy  of  the  Genera  Plantarum,  that  the  bafe  of  the  calyx 
is  furniflted  with  two  awl-(haped  brafteas  adhering  clofely 
together. 

I.  palujlrk.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  175.  (Glaux  major  pa- 
luftris,  riore  herbaceo  ; Bocc.  Muf.  105.  t.  84.  f.  2.)  A 
native  of  rivers  in  France,  Ruflia,  Jamaica,  North  America, 
&c.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  was  fird  introduced  at  Kew 
by  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  1776. — “ In  general  appearance  this 
plant  greatly  refembles  Peplis  Portulaca.  It  is  creeping  and 
floating.  Flowers  axillary,  oppofite,  fefiile,  green.” — Leaves 
obovate,  wedge-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  veined  and  fmooth. 
Seeds  brown. — Swartz  has  deferibed  a plant  in  his  FI.  Ind. 
Occ.  V.  I.  273,  under  the  name  of  Ludwigea  repens,  which 
he  fays  differs  only  from  Ifnardia  palujlrts  in  being  furniflied 
with  petals. 

ISNARI,  Paolo,  of  Ferrara,  in  Biography,  a difciple 
of  the  celebrated  mufician  Manara,  maellro  di  cappella  of 
the  Duomo  in  that  city,  and  a voluminous  compofer  of 
church  mulic,  flourifhed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  In  1 565,  he  publifhed  his  “ Cantus  Hebdomads 
Sanftx,”  or  Mulic  for  Paffion  Week:  in  ij68,  fix-part 
malfes  : in  1578,  the  Vefper  pfalms  in  three  parts,  and  three 
Magnificats  in  four  parts.  This  laft  work  was  reprinted  at 
Milan,  1 390. 

ISNELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Cefalu. 

ISNIK,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  fituated 
on  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  called  by  the  ancients  Afeanius, 
that  abounds  with  lifli,  and  that  communicates  with  the  fea 


of  Marmora.  The  chief  article  of  its  trade  is  filk.  It  is 
the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifliop,  though  it  contains  fcarcely 
300  houfes.  It  was  anciently  called  “ Nice,”  and  famous 
for  its  council ; 60  miles  E.  of  Conftantinople,  N.  lat.  40“^ 
16'.  E.  long.  29°  50'. 

ISNY,  or  Ysni,  a town  of  Germany,  lately  imperial, 
fituated  in  the  Algau,  betwixt  the  counties  of  Hoheneck 
and  Trauchburg,  and  the  lorddiip  of  ^^glof.  The  magif- 
trates  and  greatell  number  of  the  citizens  are  Lutherans. 
It  has  often  fuffered  by  fire  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat. 
47”  45'-  E.  long.  9'’  58'. 

ISOCHRONAL,  or  Isochronou.s,  is  applied  to  fuch 
vibrations  of  a pendulum,  as  are  performed  in  equal  times. 

Of  which  kind  are  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the 
fame  pendulum,  w'hether  the  arcs  it  deferibes  be  longer  or 
fhorter ; for  when  it  deferibes  a fliorter  arc,  it  moves  fo 
much  the  flower  ; and  when  a long  one,  proportionably 
fafter.  See  Pendulum. 

I.SOCHRONAL  Line,  is  that  wherein  a heavy  body  is  fup- 
pofed  to  defeend  without  any  acceleration. 

Leibnitz,  in  the  A<tf.  Erud.  Lipf.  for  April  1689,  has  a 
difeourfe  on  the  linea  ifochrona,  in  which  he  fhews,  that  a 
heavy  body,  with  a degree  of  velocity  acquired  by  its  defeent 
from  any  height,  may  defeend  from  the  fame  point  by  an 
infinite  number  of  ifochronal  curves,  which  are  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  magni- 
tude of  their  parameters  ; fuch  as  are  all  the  quadrato- 
cubical  paraboloids,  and  confequently  fimilar  to  one  another. 
He  fhew's  alfo  how  to  find  a line,  in  which  a heavy  body 
defeending,  fhall  recede  uniformly  from  a given  point,  or 
approach  uniformly  to  it.  See  Cycloid. 

ISOCHRONOUSParcels,  mMuJic.  Mr.  John  Holden 
labours  in  his  “ Effay  towards  a rational  Syflem  of  Mufic,” 
to  eflablifh  it  as  a principle,  that  “ there  is  a certain  propen- 
fity  in  our  mind  to  be  fubdividing  the  large  numbers  (of 
equal  and  equidiftant  objedls)  into  fmaller  equal  parcels : or, 
as  it  may  be  juftly  called,  compounding  the  large  numbers  of 
feveral  fmall  fa£lors,  and  conceiving  the  whole  by  means  of 
its  parts,”  p.  288.  “ Seven,  we  conceive,  as  two  threes  dif- 

joined,  and  one  in  the  middle ; five  becomes  two  twos  dif- 
joined,  and  one  in  the  middle,”  p.  289  ; and  again,  p.  305, 
“ we  readily  conceive  five  by  its  affinity  to  four,  and  feven 
by  its  affinity  to  fix,”  p.  292.  “ Among  the  ifochronous 

fingle  vibrations  of  mufical  founds,  the  mind  naturally 
feeks  to  conllitute  ifochronous  compound  parcels-” — “ The 
Use  or  magnitude  of  a mufical  interval  is  eflimated  by 
the  inequality  of  the  ifochronous  parcels  of  vibrations  of 
its  two  terms ; and  in  proportion  as  their  ifochronous 
parcels  dift'er  more  from  equality,  the  included  interval  be- 
comes greater,”  p.  327.  The  above  axtradls  fhew  the 
nature  and  nfes  to  which  this  author  attempts  to  apply  his 
ifochronous  parcels  of  vibrations  ; in  which  we  can  fcarcely 
admit  him  to  have  been  more  fuccefsful,  than  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Grave  Harmonics  (fee  that  article),  or  Tar- 
tinian  founds,  to  accounting  for  the  conftitution  of  the  mu- 
lical  fcale  ; the  incongruous  fyftem  of  intervals  to  which 
thefe  fancies  lead,  will  be  feen  in  our  article  Holden’s 
Syjlem  of  Mufical  Intervals.  . 

ISOCRATES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  born  at  Athens  about  the  year  436  B.  C.  He 
received  a good  education,  but  his  father,  being  ruined  by 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  left  him  no  other  inheritance.  He 
had  fludied  under  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  other  great  matters 
of  eloquence,  but  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice,  and  his  want  of 
a proper  degree  of  confidence,  prevented  him  from  ex- 
ercifing  the  talent  of  fpeaking  in  public.  He  employed 
himfelf,  therefore,  in  corapofing  difeourfes  in  his  clofet,  and 
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in  teaching  the  art  of  rlietoric.  He  was  the  in{lru£tor  of 
Timotheus,  fon  of  Conon,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied 
to  feveral  parts  of  Greece  as  his  fecretary.  He  had  niime- 
t-ous  fcholars  at  Athens,  and  was  amply  remunerated  for 
fome  of  his  writings,  particularly  for  a difcourfe  which  he 
addrelTcd  to  Niocles,  king  of  Cyprus,  for  which  he  received 
a fum  equal  to  between  four  and  live  thoufand  pounds  of  our 
money.  Though  courted  by  the  great,  he  had  an  ardent 
mind  in  defence  of  what  was  juft  and  right.  When  Thera- 
rnenes,  proferibed  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  took  refuge  at  the 
altar,  he  pleaded  in  his  defence,  at  the  hazard  of  ftiaring 
his  fate  ; and  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  all  his  dif- 
ciples  took  flight,  he  dared  appear  in  mourning  in  the  public 
llreets  of  Athens.  He  pafled  a long  life  in  peace  and  ho- 
nour, and  had  reached  his  ninety-eighth  year  at  the  fatal 
battle  ofCheronaea,  when,  unable  to  bear  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  his  country,  he  abftained  from  all  fuftenance 
for  four  days,  and  expired.  It  was  mentioned,  to  his  praife, 
that  he  never,  by  writing  or  acenfation,  injured  a Angle  indi- 
vidual. A ftatue  of  bronze  \vas  raifed  to  his  memory  by 
Timotheus,  and  another  by  his  adopted  fon  Aphareus. 
The  ftyle  of  Ifocrates  is  pure,  fweet,  and  flowing  ; he  waS 
extremely  attentive  to  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and  he 
is  reckoned  by  Cicero  as  the  lirft  who  introduced  into 
Greek  profe  that  melody  of  which  it  is  fufeeptible.  He 
fpent  a deal  of  time  in  polifliing  his  compofitionsq  his  pane- 
gyric on  Athens  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  ten  years  labour. 
Twenty-one  of  his  dilcourfes  remain,  which  have  been  diftri- 
buted  into  the  moral,  the  deliberative,  the  panegyrical,  and 
the  agoniftical.  Moreri. 

ISOETES,  in  Botany,  an  old  name  for  one  of  the  fmaller 
kinds  of  Sedum,  from  is-o?,  equal,  and  sto;,  the  year,  as  being 
evergreen.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  adopted  by  Linnxus 
for  the  prefent  genus.  Linn.  It.  Scan.  417.  t.  419.  Gen. 
761.  Schreb.  7:77.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  1144.  Juff.  17.  Lamarck  Dift.  V.  3.  314.  Illuftr. 
t.  862.  (Calamaria  ; Dill.  Mufe.  540.  t.  80.  f.  i.)  Clafs 
and  order,  Cryptogamia  F'llkes,  Nat.  Ord.  F'dices. 

Gen.  Ch.  Mile,  Flo"jjers  folitary,  within  the  bafe  of 
the  inner  leaves.  Cal.  a heart-fliaped,  acute,  feflile  fcale. 
Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filament  none  ; anther  roundifh,  of  one 
•ceil,  compreffed,  convex  on  one  fide,  concave  on  the  other, 
ilanding  on  the  calyx.— Female,  Flowers  lolitary,  within 
the  bale  of  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  as  in 
the  male.  Cor.  none.  P't/l.  Germen  ovate,  ftanding  on 
the  calyx,  within  the  leaf ; Ityle  none  : ftigma  . i . Perk. 
Capfule  membranous,  nearly  ovate,  concealed  within  the 
bafe  of  the  leaf.  Seeds  numerous,  angular,  rough. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male  within  the  bafe  of  the  inner  leaves. 
Anthers  folitary,  ftanding  on  the  heart-fliaped  calyx.  Fe- 
male within  the  bafe  of  the  outer  leaves.  Germen  ftanding 
on  the  heart-fliaped  calyx.  Capfule  membranous.  Seeds 
many,  angular,  rough. 

I.  \.  lacujlr'is.  Common  Oiiillwort. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1563. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1084.  Bolt.  Fil.  74.  t.  41.  (Subularia 
vulgaris  eredia,  folio  rigidiffimo  ; Raii  Syn.  306.}  — Fronds 
awl-ftiaped,  femi-cylindrical,  rather  fpreading.  Capfules 
roundifli,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  granulated  all  over. — Found 
under  Water,  about  the  margins  of  alpine  lakes  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  In  thofe  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Weft- 
iiioreland,  it  is  abundant,  making  a fort  of  coarfe  evergreen 
turf,  much  below  the  furface.  The  root  is  perennial,  tuberous, 
throwing  out  many  long  Ample  fibres.  Leaves  or  fronds 
numerous,  tufted.  Ample,  awl-lhaped,  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  high,  rather  fpreading  upwards,  and  often  recurved, 
femi-cylindrical,  fmootli,  divided  internally  into  four  longi- 
tudinal cells  or  tubes,  with  numerous  tranfverfe  partitions. 


't’iie  bafe  of  each  leaf  is  fomewhat  dilated,  and  bordered 
with  a membrane,  the  fruBif  cation  being  Atuated  on  the 
inner  Ade,  under  the  cuticle,  that  of  the  inner  leaves  being 
male,  the  outer  female.  What  fupports  the  anther  in  one 
flower,  the  germen  in  another,  may  be  termed  either  a caly  x 
or  receptacle.  The  ripe  capfule  is  nearly  as  large  as  a fplit 
pea,  broWnifli,  thin,  and  membranous ; we  And  it  divided 
into  two  cells  by  a tranfverfe  ftricture  or  partition,  notwith- 
ftatiding  wdiat  Schreber  has  mentioned  to  the  contrary, 
apparently  from  Oeder.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall, 
white,  rough  all  over  with  minute  granulations. 

5.  I.  fetacea.  Slender  Quillwort.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3a 
314. — Fronds  briftle-fliaped.  nearly'  round,  ereft. — I-a- 
marck  mentions  this  as  very  different  from  the  former  in  the 
flendetnefs  and  ftraightnefs  of  its  leaves,  which  are  only  about 
2\  inches  bight  The  root  alfo  is  entirely  fibrous,  not  tube- 
rous. It  was  found  by  the  abbe  Bonnaterre,  growing  three 
or  four  feet  under  water,  in  the  lake  of  St.  Andrcol,  on  the 
mountains  of  Aubrac,  in  Gevaudan.  We  have  had  no  other 
tidings  of  this  fpecies,  but  fliould  expefrl  to  And  it  in  Britain. 

3.  I.  unilocularis.  Indian  Quillwort — Roxb.  MSS.— 
Fronds  fomewhat  triangular,  eredt.  Capfules  elliptical,  of 
one  cell.  Seeds  granulated  on  one  Ade,  triangular  on  the 
other, — Sent  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by'  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh. Koenig  fent  what  appears  certainly  to  be  the  fame, 
in  a younger  ftate,  to  Linnaeus  by'  the  name  of  I.  i/idica,  as 
found  in  ponds  on  a fandy  foil,  in  December.  In  thefe 
latter  fpecimens  the  root  of  each  is  a globofe  t uber.  Fronds 
about  Ax,  eredl,  ftraight,  flender,  obfeurely  triangular,  with 
a broad  membranous  bafe.  Frudification  too  young  to  be 
difcernible.  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  fpecimens  confilt  of  feparale 
fronds,  larger  than  the  former,  as  being  more  advanced,  hut 
otherwife  cxadlly  Amilar,  the  bafe  of  each  winged  with  a 
broad  membrane,  and  lodging  an  elliptical,  flightly  com- 
preffed, membranous,  brownifli  capfule,  from  above  half  an 
inch  to  near  an  inch  long,  of  one  cell,  whofe  infide  is  lined 
with  innumerable  compreffed  membranous  ftalks,  each  bear- 
ing a beautiful  white  feed,  convex  and  granulated  below, 
triangular  and  fmooth  above,  A fpongy  body,  above  the 
capfule,  but,  in  our  fpecimens,  disjointed  from  it,  is  lodged 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf,  and  the  fame  is  indicated  by  the 
Agure  of  the  Aril  fpccies  in  Engl.  Bot.  in  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  as  well  as  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Iter  Scankuni. 
Having  never  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progrefe 
of  the  fruftifleation,  we  are  not  certain  whether  this  be  the 
part  called  fometimes  calyx,  fometimes  receptacle,  but  if  fo, 
the  capfule  is  reverfed.  S. 

ISOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  St.  Severina,  from 
which  it  is  diftant  S.E.  15  miles.  N.  lat.  39°  4'.  E.  long. 
17°  24'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Illria,  feated  on  an  ifthmus 
which  extends  far  into  the  fea , the  environs  of  which  are 
celebrated  for  wine  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Capo  d’lftria.  N.  lat. 
45°  37’.  E.  long.  13°  40'. 

IsoLA  .Alta,  a town  ot  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; ii  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mantua. 

IsOLA  de  Dovarft,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po,  on  the  Oglio  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Cremona. 

IsoLA  Poccarizza,  a town  of  Italy',  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Mantua. 

IsoLA  Grojfa.  See  Guossa. 

IsoLA  delle  Femine,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Sicily,  which  was  formerly  a pldceof  banifliment  for  women. 

IsoLA  Sacra,  a fmall  illand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
near  Oftia. 

IsoLA  delle  Scala,  a town  of  the  Veronefe ; 1 3 miles  S. 
of  Verona. 

ISOLACCIO, 
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TSOI.ACCIO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 38 
miles  N.  of  Porto  Vecchio. 

ISOLEPIS,  in  Botany,  from  ito-,  equal  or  uniform,  and 
X'-i  , a fcale.  a cromis  feparated  from  Sctrpus  by  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  HoH.  v.  i.  221,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  brifllcs  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen  or  feed,  by  which  alone 
it  is  diftitigniflied  ; a mark,  if  conftant,  certainly  fufilcierit 
in  fo  difiicult  a tribe.  'Pwelve  New  Holland  fpecies  are 
deliived  by  this  author,  amonglf  which  are  Sctrpus Jluitans, 
fupinus,  ftftaceus,  and  capillaris  of  Linnatus  ; nocfofus  and  pro- 
lifer of  Rottbod  ; with  fi.K  never  before  deferibed. 

ISOLETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mela  ; ly  miles  S.  of  Brcfcia. 

ISOMER! A,  formed  of  equal,  and  part,  in 

/Hgebra,  a method  of  freeing  an  equation  from  fradfions,  by 
reducing  all  the  fraffions  to  one  common  denominator,  and 
then  multiplying  each  member  of  the  equation  by  that  com- 
mon denominator. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  converfion  of  equations.  See  Conveusion  of  Equa- 
tions. 

ISONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Balaguer. 

ISONEMA,  in  Botany,  from  ICO",  equal,  and  ir,jxr/.,  a thread 
ov  flamen.  Brown  Mem.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  v.  r. 
63. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord. 
Contorts,  L'nn.  Apocinea,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-lhaped  ; its  mouth  and  tube  with- 
out foales  ; limb  in  live  deep  fegments.  Stamens  prominent ; 
filaments  inferted  into  the  mouth,  fimple  at  the  top  ; anthers 
arrow-lhaped,  adhering  to  the  liigma  by  their  middle  part. 
Germeus  two  ; flyle  one,  thread-lhaped  ; fligma  thick,  ob- 
tufe.  No  fcales  beneath  the  germen.  Pouches  . 

The  above  charadlers  are  taken  from  a flirub  gathered  on 
the  African  coaft,  near  Sierra  Leone,  by  Smeathman,  and 
preferved  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium.  It  is  hairy,  appa- 
rently ereCf,  wdth  oppolite  leaves.  Panicle  terminal,  oppo- 
fitely  divided,  corymbofe.  I.,('aves  of  the  caly.v  with  a 
double  fc"le  at  their  bafe  on  the  infide.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  bearded  in  the  middle  within. 
Brown. 

ISOPERIMETRY,  in  Mathematics,  is  a branch  of  the 
higher  geometry,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  iloperi- 
mctrical  figures,  viz.  of  furfaces  contained  under  equal  peri- 
meters ; of  folids  under  equal  furfaces  ; curves  of  equal 
lengths,  &c.  Of  the  foregoing  heads,  the  two  firft  may 
be  coniidered  as  containing  the  elements  of  the  fciencc,  which 
relate  principally  to  ike  ma.vima  et  minima  of  different  fur- 
faces and  folids,  when  bounded  by  Hgures  of  equal  peri- 
meters, but  of  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  Tides,  and  pofited 
in  a different  order.  The  other  part,  which  relates  to  the 
maxima  et  minima  of  curves,  treats  of  problems  of  another 
kind,  and  of  the  moft  difficult  nature  which  have  engaged  the 
attention,  and  cxercifed  the  talents,  of  many  of  the  greatell 
mathematicians  of  modern  times  ; as  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
the  Bcrnouillis,  Euler,  Lagrange,  &c.  and  gave  rife  to 
many  warm  and  even  rancorous  difputes,  particularly  be- 
tween the  brothers  John  and  James  Btrnoi’illi,  which  we 
fhall  mention  more  particularly  in  the  fubfequent  part  of 
this  article,  after  having  given  a llighl  hillorical  Iketch  and 
view  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  this  interelling  branch 
of  mathematical  inquiry. 

The  problems  in  which  it  is  required  to  find,  among 
figures  of  the  fame  or  diflerent  kinds,  thofe  which,  within 
equal  perimeters,  (hall  comprehend  the  greateff  furfaces, 
and  thofe  folids  which,  under  equal  furfaces,  fliall  contain 
the  greatell  volume,  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
VoL.  XIX. 


mathematicians  before  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  dif- 
ferent methods  h.ad  been  devifed  for  the  folution  of  them 
by  Des  Cartes,  Fermat,  Sluze,  Hndde,  and  others;  but  rhefe 
were  all  fupplanted  by  the  fimplicity  and  generality  of  the 
new'  analyfis  ; after  which  time  the  elements  of  the  fcience 
feem  to  have  been  loll  fight  of  by  mathematicians,  who 
were  all  engaged  in  the  lolution  of  the  higher  order  of 
ifoperimetrical  problems. 

Siir.pfon  was  the  firll  who  condefeended  to  treat  of  the 
more  elementary  parts  of  tliis  fcience,  by  giving,  in  lii.s 
Geometry,  a very  interelling  chapter  on  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  geometrical  quantities,  and  fome  of  the  fimpleft 
problems  concerning  ifoperimeters.  The  next  who  treated 
the  fubjeft  in  an  elementary  manner  was  Simon  LT-Juillier 
of  Geneva,  who,  in  1/^82,  publilhcd  his  treatife  “ De  Re- 
latione mutua  Capacitatis  et  Terminorum  Fignrarum,”  See. 
His  principal  objeft  in  the  compofition  of  that  work  was 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  in  this  rcfpecl,  which  he  found 
In  moll  of  the  elementary  courfes,  and  to  determine,  with 
regard  to  both  the  moll  iifual  furfaces  and  folids,  thofe 
whicli-  poffefs  the  minimum  of  contour  with  the  fame  ca- 
pacity ; and  reciprocally,  the  maKimiim  of  capacity  with  the 
fame  boundary,  i.egendre  has  alio  confidered  the  fame 
fubjetl,  in  his  “ Elemens  de  Gcometrie  Dr.  Hutton, 
in  his  “ Courfe  of  Mathematics  and  Dr.  Horfley,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfahtions,  vol,  Ikkv.  for  1775. 

Elements  of  Ifoperimetry. 

Proposition  I. — Of  all  triangles  that  can  be  contained 
under  any  two  given  right  lines,  and  any  other  line  join- 
ing their  extremities,  that  will  be  the  greatell  that  has  the 
two  given  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Fig.  i. 
Ifoperimetry.  Plate  IX.  Geom  try. 

Let  A B and  B D be  the  given  lines,  then  will  the  tri 
angle  A B D,  in  whjfch  they  are  perpendicular  to  eacli 
other,  be  the  greatell  : for  let  B C = B D,  and  the  angle 
ABC  either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  right  angle  A B D ; 
and  let  alfo  C F be  drawn  parallel  to  A B,  and  meeting 
B D in  F ; and  join  A F,  A C,  A C'. 

Then  the  < B F C being  a right  angle,  it  is  evident  that 
B C,  or  B D,  is  greater  than  B F,  and  therefore  the 
triangle  A B D,  being  greater  than  the  triangle  ABE,  is 
alfo  greater  than  its  equal  ABC.  Q.  E.  D. 

The  fame  may  be  otherwife  demon llrated,  thus: — Affume 
either  of  the  two  ^iven  fides  for  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  ; 
then  the  area  being  diretlly  as  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
upon  that  fide  from  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  other 
given  fide,  the  furface  will  be  the  greatell  when  that  per- 
pendicular is  the  greatell,  that  is,  viheii  the  other  fide  is 
not  inclined  to  that  perpendicular,  but  coincides  with  it  ; 
hence  the  area  is  a maximum  when  the  two  given  fides  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  II. 

Of  all  triangles  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  wdiofe  vertices  fall 
in  a right  line  given  in  polition,  the  one  whofe  perimeter 
i.s  a minimum,  is  that  whofe  fides  make  equal  angles  wilK 
the  given  line.  Fig.  2. 

Let  A B be  the  common  bafe  of  a ferics  of  triangles 
A B C,  A B C',  whofe  vertices  C,  C',  fall  in  the  right  line 
L M,  given  in  pofition  ; then  is  the  triangle  of  leall  peri- 
meter, that  whofe  fides  A C,  B C,  make  equal  angles  with 
the  line  L M. 

For,  let  BL  be  drawn  from  B perpendicular  to  L M, 
and  produce  it  to  D,  till  D M = B M,  and  join  D A ; 
and  from  the  point  C,  where  this  line  iutcrfeCls  L M, 
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tlraw  C L ; and  alfo  from  any  otiicr  points  C',  C",  afTiimed 
in  L M,  draw  C A,  C B,  C D*;  then  it  is  obvious,  that 
C D,  C D,  C"  D,  are  n fpedively  equal  to  C'  B,  C B, 
C"  B,  and  therefore  A C'  + C'  B = A C'  + C'  D,  and 
AC  + C B — A C + C D = A D ; and  confequently, 
fince  two  fid-s  of  a trianfrle  are  jrreater  than  the  third 
fide,  we  liavc  A C'  + C'  D > AD,  or  (A  C'  -I-  C'  B) 
> f A C H-  C B)  ; and  the  fame  is  true  oi'  a'ly  other  point 
C ' in  the  line  L M ; therefore  v'l  C -f  C B is  lefs  than 
any  other  two  linen  that  can  be  drawn  from  A,  B,  to 
meet  in  the  line  L M,  and  confequently  A B -f-  A C + 
C B is  the  triangle,  having  the  minimum  perimeter,  and  it 
has  its  Tides  meeting  L.  M at  equal  angles,  as  is  evident, 
O . E . D. 

Cor. — Of  all  lines  drawn  from  two  given  points,  to  meet 
in  a line  given  in  polition,  the  fum  of  thofe  two  lhall  be 
the  Icall,  that  make  equal  angles  with  the  given  line. 

Prop.  III. 

Of  all  triangles  having  tlie  fame  bafe,  and  the  fum  of  the 
o'her  two  Tides  the  fame,  the  ifofcelcs  is  the  greatelt. 

3. 

Let  A C B he  an  ifofceles  triangle  cn  the  bafe  A B, 
and  Ai  D B a tiiangle  on  the  fame  bafe,  having  its  two 
hdes  A 1)  + D B = A C + C B ; then  will  ABC  be 
the  greatelf  triangle. 

Firil  draw  C H perpendicular  to  A B,  and  DEE  pa- 
rallel to  A B,  interfeciing  C H (produced  if  ncceirary) 
in  the  point  E ; likewile  let  A E and  B E be  dravi  n. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  angles  A E F and  BED  are 
erp.ial,  and  coii!eqii,.”,.tly  by  Prop.  II.  A E E B is  lefs 
tiiaii  A D rh  D B,  or  lefs  than  the  equal  fiun  A C + 
C B ; therefore  the  point  E,  and  confequently  the  whole 
triangle  A E B,  mull;  fall  within  the  triangle  A C B,  and 
therefore  the  triaivle  A E B,  or  its  equal  A D B,  is  lefs 
than  A C B.  O.E.D. 

Prop.  IV. 

Of  all  triangles  (landing  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  having 
the  fame  vertical  angle,  the  ifofceles  one  is  the  greatell. 
Fi^.  4. 

. For  fiiice  all  triangles  whofe  bafes  and  vertical  angles 
are  equal  have  their  vertices  in  the  fame  circular  fegment, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  ifofceles  triangle  A B C is  that 
which  has  the  greate'l  perpendicular;  and  fince  triangles 
whofe  bafes  are  given,  are  as  their  perpendiculars,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  ifolceles  triangle,  which  has  the  greatell  per- 
pendicular, will  alio  have  the  greateft  furface.  Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  V. 

Of  all  right  lines  tliat  can  be  drawn  througli  a given 
point,  between  two  right  lines  given  in  pofition,  but  not 
jiarallcl,  that  which  is  bifeNtd  by  the  given  point  forms, 
with  the  other  two  lines,  the  Fall  triangle.  Fij.  5". 

Let  A B,  B C be  any  two  lines  given  in  polition,  and 
D the  given  point  ; then  I fay  that  tl.e  line  E i)  F,  which 
is  bifedled  in  the  point  D,  makes  with  the  two  given  lines 
A B,  B C the  lealt  triangle.  For  if  E 1 be  drawn  parallel 
*0  B C,  meeting  G H in  I,  the  equi-angular  triangles 
D F H,  and  D E I,  will  be  equal,  becaufe  E D = ED; 
and  D E H will  ihcr  fore  be  greater,  or  lefs,  than  DEG, 
according  as  B G is  lets,  or  greater,  than  B E ; in  the 
latter  cafe,  let  the  fpace  D E B H be  added  to  both,  fo 
(hall  F E B be  lefs  than  G H B ; and  if  in  the  former  cafe, 
I)  G B F be  added,  then  will  H G B be  greater  than 
FEB;  and  conicciuently  FEB,  in  tius  calc  ailo,  Ids 
than  H G B.  y.  E.  D. 


Cor. — If  D M and  D N be  drawn  parallel  to  B C and 
B A,  the  two  equal  triangles  DEM  and  D F N,  taken 
together  (fince  E M = D N = M B),  will  be  equal  to  the 
parallelogram  D M B N ; and  therefore  this  parallelogram 
is  equal  to  half  the  triangle  FEB,  but  lefs  than  half  the 
triangle  B G H ; whence  it  follows,  that  a para'lelogram  is 
always  lefs  than  half  the  triangle  in  which  it  is  infenbed, 
except  when  the  bafe  of  tlie  one  is  half  the  bafe  of  the 
other,  in  which  cafe  the  parallelogram  is  cxaflly  equal  to 
half  the  triangle,  which  is  the  maximum  parallelogram  that 
can  be  inferibed  in  any  triangle. 

Scholium.  — Eroin  the  preceding  corollary  it  might  be  de- 
monflnited,  that  the  leall  triangle  that  can  pofiibly  be  dc- 
feribed  about,  and  the  greatell  pai-allclogram  that  can  be 
iiifcrib-.  d wiihin,  any  curve,  concave  to  its  axis,  will  be  when 
the  fiibtaiigcnt  is  equal  to  half  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  or 
to  the  whole  bafe  of  the  parallelogram. 

Prop.  VI. 


Of  all  right-lined  figures,  contained  under  the  fame 
number  of  lidv's,  and  inferibed  in  the  fame  circle,  that  is 
the  greatell  whofe  fides  are  all  equal.  Fig.  6. 
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Cor.  I. — It  follows,  with  reference  to  the  fame  figure, 
that  of  all  right-lined  figure?,  contained  under  the  tame 
perimeter,  and  of  the  fame  number  of  fidcs,  the  greatell  is 
that  which  has  all  its  fides  equal. 

For  if  A B C E F be  fuppofed  the  greatell,  in  which 
the  fides  C E and  E F are  unequal,  then  the  triangle  C E F 
would  be  greater  than  the  triangle  CDF,  the  furn  of  the 
fides  in  both  cafes  being  equal;  but,  fince  CDF  is  an 
ifofceles  triangle,  it  is  greater  than  any  other  on  the  fame 
bafe,  and  of  equal  perimeter,  Prop.  III.  ; therefore  D C 
and  D F mull  be  equal,  and  the  fame  may  be  demonllratcd 
of  any  other  two  unequal  fides. 

Cor.  2. — Hence  again  it  follows,  that  of  all  right-lined 
figures,  contained  under  the  fame  number  of  fides,  and  of 
equal  perimeters,  the  greatell  is  that  which  may  be  inferibed 
in  a circle  ; the  figure  being  a regular  polygon  by  the  fore- 
going corollary. 

Prop.  VII. 

Of  all  reflilinear  figures,  in  which  all  the  fides  except  one 
are  given,  the  greatell  is  that  which  may  be  inferibed  in  a 
feinicircle,  whofe  diameter  is  that  unknown  fide.  Ftg.  •j. 

For  conceive  A.  B C D E F to  be  a rc6lilinear  figure,  that 
is  not  infcribable  in  a femicircle,  and  draw'  any  two  lines 
AD,  ED,  from  the  extremities  of  the  fide  A F,  to  any 
angle  of  the  figure  ; then  it  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  figure 
w’ill  be  the  greatell  when  the  triangle  A D F is  the  greatell, 
but  this  will  be  Prop.  I.  when  A D E is  a right  angle,  and 
ill  the  fame  manner  we  find  that  A 0 F is  a right  angle,  and 
fo  on  ; and  confequently  when  the  figure  is  inferibed  in  a fe- 
niicircle,  of  vvluch  the  unknown  fide  is  the  diameter,  its  fur- 
face  will  be  the  greateft.  Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VIII. 

Of  all  figures,  made  with  fides  given  in  number  and  mag- 
4 nit  tide, 
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Jjitiide,  tliat  wliicli  may  be  infcribcd  in  a circle  is  the  greateft. 

S.  and  9. 

l.et  A B C D E,  &c.,  and  ahcde,  &c.  1)C  two  poly- 
gons, of  whid)  the  lidt’s  of  the  one  are  refpedively  equal  to 
the  fides  of  the  other;  tliat  is,  AB  = ab,  BC  — be, 
CD  = c d,  &c.,  tlic  lirll  of  wljich  is  infciibed  in  a circle, 
but  the  other  not  infcribable  ; tiien  I fay,  that  the  polygon 
A B C 1)  E,  &c.  that  is  inferibed  in  a circle,  is  greater  than 
the  polygon  abede,  &c,  which  is  not  fo. 

For  draw  the  diameter  E P join  A P,  BP;  and  upon 
ah  = A B make  the  triangle  apb  equal  in  all  refpeds  to 
the  triangle  A P B,  and  join  Then  of  the  two  figures 
ed c b p,zrii\pagf  e,  one  at  leall  is  not  by  (hyp.)  infcriliable 
ill  a femicircle,  of  tvliich  ep  is  the  diameter,  confequently 
one  at  leall  of  thefe  two  figures  is  fmaller  than  the  corre- 
fponding  part  of  the  figure  A B C D E,  &c.;  and  therefore 
tlie  whole  of  this  laft  figure  ABCDEFGPis  greater 
than  the  otiicr  whole  a b c d cf  g p •,  and  if  from  each 

of  thefe  there  be  taken  away  the  equal  triangles  A P B, 
iindrt^^,  there  will  remain  the  polygon  A B C D E,  &c. 
greater  than  the  polygon  a be  d e,  &.c.  O.  E.  D. 

Cor. — The  magnitude  of  the  greatell  polygon  which  can 
be  contained  under  any  number  of  unequal  fidi  s,  does  not 
at  all  depend  upon  the  order  in  which  thofe  lines  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  For  lince  in  all  cafes  it  mull  be  in- 
Icrihable  in  a circle,  it  may  always  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  ifofcelcs  triangles,  which  will  be  refpedlively 
equal  in  .all  cafes. 

Paop.  IX. 

Of  all  polygons  circiimfcribed  about  the  fame  or  equal 
circles,  that  has  the  greatell  furfacc  which  has  the  giealell 
perimeter.  For  conceive  radii  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  circle  to  each  of  the  points  of  contadl,  then  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  area  ot  the  polygon  will  be  equal  to  the  reclan- 
glc  of  the  radius  into  half  the  perimeter  of  the  figure;  there- 
fore the  area  being  as  the  perimeter,  it  follows  that  the  poly- 
gon, having  the  greatell  perimeter,  will  have  the  greatell 
area.  Q.  E.  D. 

6'or.  I. — Hence  the  area  of  any  polygon  circu infcribcd 
about  a circle,  is  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  the  perimeter 
of  the  former  is  to  the  circumference  of  the  latter.  Alfo, 
the  area  of  different  polygons  circumferibed  about  the  fame, 
or  equal  circles,  are  to  each  other  as  their  perimeters. 

Cor.  2. — If  a circle  and  a polygon,  circumfcribable  about 
another  circle,  are  ifoperimeters,  they  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  radii  of  the  circles. 

Prop.  X. 

The  circle  is  greater  than  any  rectilinear  figure  of  the 
fame  perimeter  ; and  it  has  a perimeter  lei's  than  any  renili- 
nenr  figure  of  equal  furface.  Figs.  10.  and  it. 

Let  the  circle  P Q,  and  the  polygon  A B C D E F,  be 
ifoperimeters ; then  I fay  that  the  circle  is  greater  than  the 
polygon. 

For  llrft,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  fides  of  the  poly- 
gon, it  will  be  the  greatell  under  the  fame  perimeter  when 
the  polygon  is  regular.  Cor.  i.  Prop.  VI. ; and  confequeiilly 
there  may  be  a circle  inferibed  within  it,  the  area  of  which 
circle  will  be  evidently  lefs  than  the  area  of  the  polygon,  and 
therefore  by  Cor.  i . of  the  preceding  propolition,  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circle  will  be  lefs  tiian  the  perimeter  ot  the 
polygon,  or  lefs  than  that  of  the  circle  P Q ; and  confe- 
quently, alfo,  the  radius  of  the  former  will  be  lefs  than  the 
radiuS  of  the  latter.  But  by  Cor.  2.  Prop.  IX.  the  area  of 
the  circle  P Q,  is  to  the  area  of  the  polygon,  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle  P Q is  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  a b ; and  there- 


fore the  area  of  the  former  is  greater  tlian  the  area  of  the 
latter  ; that  is,  a circle  is  greater  than  any  right-lined  figure 
of  equal  perimeter. 

Again,  convcrfely,  if  the  areas  are  equal,  tlic  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circles  is  lefs  than  the  perimetens  o!  llie  polv- 

gO!'. 

For  conceive  a circle  to  be  made  whufe  circumfe.rence  i.i 
equal  to  tlie  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  then  will  this  circle 
be  greater  than  the  polygon  by  what  is  proved  above,  and 
confequently  greater  than  that  circle  uhich  is  equal  to  the 
polygon;  and  therefore  its  circumference  \\  ill  alfo  be  greater, 
that  is,  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  will  always  be  greater 
than  tlie  circum.ference  of  a circle  of  equal  furface. 

Q.E.  D. 

Prop.  XT. 

The  greateft  rcdlangle,  that  can  he  contained  under  the 
two  parts  of  a line,  any  how  divided,  wi  1 be  when  the  hue 
is  biiedlcd.  ' ' 

Let  A B be  a line  that  is  bifefted  in  C,  then  will  A C x 
C B be  greater  than  A D X D B,  D being  any  other 
point  in  the  line  A B. 

For  A C X C B = A C\  but  AD  x DBrr(AC 
— DC)  x (A  C + D C)  = .V  C'  — D C ; confequeut- 
ly  the  lirll  rcClangle  is  the  greatell.  Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  greatell  folid  that  can  be  contained,  under  the  three 
parts  of  a given  line,  any  way  taken,  will  be  that  in  winch 
the  three  parts  are  equal  to  each  other.  ' 

For  fuppofing  the  point  C fixed,  then  the  reftangle  of  the 
two  parts  AD  X DC,  will  be  the  greatell  when  A D = 
D C (by  Prop.  XI).  lu  the  fame  way,  if  any  other  point 
be  fiippofed  fixed,  as  D,  then  will  the  rcclangle  D C x C B 
be  the  greatell  when  D C = C B,  and  confequently  the 
folid  AD  X DC  X CB  will  be  the  greatell  when  thefe 
parts  are  all  equal.  Q.  E.  D. 

Cor. — Hence  of  all  panillelopipcdons  having  lire  fum  of 
their  dimenfions  the  fame,  the  cube  is  that  which  has  the 
greatell  capacity. 

Prop.  XI IT. 

A line  being  divided  into  two  par's,  tlie  folid  that  is  con- 
tained under  one  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  fquare  of  the  other, 
will  be  the  greatell  when  the  latter  part  is  double  tlic 
former. 

Let  A B be  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  point  C,  mak- 
ing A C = 2 C B,  then  will  AC'  x C B be  greater  titan 
when  C is  taken  in  any  other  part  of  tlic  line  A B. 

For  in  whatever  part  of  the  line  j|i  B th.e  point  C he 
takiln,  the  point  A C may^  be  bifecled  in  D,  and  then  we  fiiall 
have  AC  x C B = four  times  AD  X D C x C B,  but 
this  lalt  is  the  greatell  when  A D = D C = C B (Prop.  Xli.) 
therefore  the  former  is  the  greatell  when  A C = 2 C B. 
O.  E.  D. 

Prop.  XIV. 

Of  all  prifms  of  equal  altitudes,  and  whofe  bafe.s  are  alfo 
equal,  and  like,  the  riglit  prifm  has  the  fmallell  iin  hice. 

For  the  area  of  eaci;  face  of  tlie  prifin  is  projior- 
tional  to  its  height  : and  tlicrefore  the  area  of  each  face  is 
the  fmallell  when  its  height  is  the  fmall.-ll,  that  is,  wlicn  it 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  prifm,  which  is  evidently  wlien 
the  prifm  is  t right  one.  Q.  E.  1).  ^ 

Cor. — And  hence,  convcrfely,  of  all  prifmswhoieba.es 
are  equal  and  like,  and  whofe  lateral  luifacc  is  the  fame, 
the  right  prifni  has  the  greatell  altitude  and  capacity. 

3 2 Prop, 
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Prop.  XV. 

A cylinder  has  a lefs  furface  than  any  prifm  of  equal  bafe 
ami  altitude. 

For  fince  the  bafes  and  altitudes  are  equal  by  hypothcfis, 
the  fnrfaces  will  be  greater  or  lefs.  as  the  lateral  furfaccs  are 
greater  or  lefs  ; but  tliefe  will  be  as  the  perimeters  of  the 
lolld  bafes,  of  which  that  of  the  cylinder  will  be  the  Icait, 
being  a circle  (by  Pro]).  X.),  and  confequently  the  cylinder 
is  that  which  has  the  leall  furface. 

Car-  I — And  agaiii  converlely,  of  all  folids  on  equal  bafes, 
and  whofe  fnrfaces  are  aifo  equal,  the  cyli.ider  is  that  which 
has  the  greatell  capacity. 

Cor.  2.  — In  the  fame  manner  ^’'y  Prop.  VI.  Cor.  i . 1 it 
may  be  demonllrated,  that  of  all  i.gl'.t  prifms  of  the  fame  alti- 
tude, and  whofe  bafes  are  equal,  and  of  the  fame  number  of 
fides  ; th.at  has  the  leall  furface  whofe  bafe  is  a re-rnlar 
figure,  and  th'-r-etore  when  the  prifm  is  a parallelepiped  the 
bale  is  a fquare. 

Cu7-.  — And  again,  of  all  right  prifms,  whofe  altitudes 

and  luriaces  are  equal,  and  whofe  bafes  have  a given  number 
of  Tides,  that  which  has  a rcgul  ir  figure  for  its  bafe  is  the 
greatell  ; and  therefore  when  the  prifm  is  a parallelopiped 
the  bafe  is  a fquare. 

Prop.  XVI. 

Of  all  right  parallelopipcds,  given  in  magnitude,  that 
V'hich  has  the  fmafell  furface  has  all  its  faces  equal,  or  is  a 
cube  ; and  reciprocally  of  all  parallelepipeds  of  equal  fur- 
face,  the  greatell  is  a cube. 

For  by  the  foregoing  corollaries,  the  right  parallelopiped, 
having  the  fmallcit  furface,  with  the  fame  capacity,  or  the 
greatell  capacity  with  the  fame  furface  has  a fquare  for 
its  bafe  : but  any  face  whatever  may  be  taken  for  tlie 
bale : lliercfove  in  the  parallelopiped,  whofe  furface  is  tlie 
fmallell  with  the  fame  capacity,  or  whofe  capacity  is  the 
greatell  with  the  fame  furface,  has  nccefl'arily  every  two  of 
its  oppolite  faces  Iquares,  and  confequently  it  is  a cube. 

O.  E.  D. 

Prop  XVII. 

Of  all  cylinders  of  the  fame  capacity,  that  has  the  lead 
furface  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  bafe. 
Ft/^s.  12.  and  13. 

Let  A B C 1),  and  abed,  be  two  cylinders  of  equal  ca- 
pacity, and  of  which  the  firft,  A B C D,  has  its  altitude 
e<)ual  to  the  diameter  of  its  bafe,  and  the  other  any  cy- 
linder whole  dimenfions  are  not  the  fame  with  the  firlt,  then 
I fay  the  cylinder  A B C D has  the  leall  furface. 

For  conceive  each  of  thefe  cylinders  to  be  circumferibed 
by  a fquare  prifm,  then  will  the  capacities  of  thefe  prifms  be 
alfo  equal  ; and  their  furfaces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
fnrfaces  of  the  cylinders  that  they  circumferibe,  as  is  evident 
frc):n  (Cor.  i.  Prop.  IX  ) ; and  therefore  reciprocally,  the 
furfaces  of  the  cylinders  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  prifms;  but  fince  thefe  prifms  have  equal  capa- 
cuies,  iliat  which  circumferibes  the  cylinder  A B C D has 
the  lead  furface,  becaufe  it  is  a cube  (Prop.  XVI.)  ; and 
confequently,  the  furiace  of  that  cylinder  is  the  lead  alfo. 
CJ.  E D. 

Cor. — [n  a fimilar  manner  it  is  demondrated,  that  of  all 
cylinders  of  the  fame  furface,  that  has  the  greatell  fohdity 
whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  diameter  ot  its  bafe. 

Ifopert metrical  Problems. — We  have  before  obferved,  that 
the  theorems  relating  to  the  furfaces  and  folidities  of  bodies, 
of  equal  pcrimeteis,  might  be  conlidered  as  forming  the  ele- 
nieius  oi  ifiperimetry,  and  which,  as  we  have  feen,  are  de- 


mondrable  from  the  fimple  elements  of  geometry;  while 
thofe  relating  to  the  ma.xhna  et  minima  of  curves  are  of  the 
highed  order  of  problems  ; which  have  called  into  adlion  the 
talents,  and  excited  the  pafilons,  of  fomc  of  the  ablell  geo- 
meters of  modern  times,  having  led  to  a dilpute,  which, 
for  want  of  impartial  and  competent  judges,  remained  unde- 
cided for  many  years,  and  which  has  hnce  been  termed  “ the 
war  of  problems,”  on  account  of  the  great  intered  it  ex- 
cited, and  the  determined  and  able  manner  in  which  each 
party  fupported  its  opinion,  and  contelled  tliat  of  its  oppo- 
nent ; and  as  this  difpute  cannot  but  be  confidercd  as  one 
of  the  moll  mem.orable  events  in  tlie  billory  of  tlie  modern 
anaiyfis,  we  fliall  prefent  the  reader  with  an  abilracl  of  it, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  iioperimetry,  referring  him  for  further 
information  to  the  “ Fiilloire  des  Matliematiques,”  by 
Montuela,  vol.  in.  p.  322,  and  to  Bod'ui’s  “ Hidory  of 
Mathematics,”  p.  33 1 ; and  alfo  to  an  interclling  litt'e 
treatife  on  this  fubject,  lately  publiflied  by  Mr.  Woodhouie 
of  Cains  college,  Cambridge. 

The  fird  problem  which  can  be  faid  to  relate  to  this  clafs, 
was  pro])ofed  by  Newton  in  his  “ Principia,”  which  was  that 
of  the  folidof  leall  refillance.  But  the  fuhjcdl  and  doftrine 
did  not  become  a matter  of  difcud'ion  and  eontroverfy,  till 
John  Bernouilli  required  of  mathematicians  the  determination 
of  the  curve  of  quicked  defeent,  in  a paper  publifhed  in  the 
Leipfic  aids  for  June  1696,  under  the  following  form  ; 

PiiOBLE.MA  Novum 

ad  cujus  folutionem  mathematici  invitantur. 

“ Datis  in  piano  vertieali  duobus  pundis  A et  B,  aflignare 
mobili  M,  vinm  A hi  B,  per  qiiam  gravitate  fua  defeendens, 
et  moveri  incipiens  a pnndo  A,  brevillimo  tempore  perveniat 
ad  alcnim  puiidum  13.”  Fij.  14. 

At  the  fird  view  of  this  problem,  it  woidd  be  imagined,  that 
a right  line,  as  it  is  the  ihortcll  path  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, mud  likewife  be  the  line  of  fw  iftell  defeent  : but  the' 
attentive  geometer  will  not  hallily  alfert  this,  w hen  he  con- 
fiders  that  in  a concave  curve  deferibed  from  one  point  to 
another,  the  moving  body  defeendsat  fird  in  adiredion  more 
approaching  to  a perpendicular,  and  confequently  acquires 
a greater  velocity  than  down  an  inclined  plane ; which 
greater  velocity  is  to  be  fet  againd  the  length  of  the  path, 
which  may  caufe  the  body  to  arrive  at  the  point  B fooner 
tlirongb  the  curve  than  down  the  plane.  Metaphyfics  alone, 
therefore,  cannot  folve  the  quellioii ; in  fad  it  requires  the 
utmod  accuracy  of  mathematical  invelligation  and  calcula- 
tion, the  refuk  of  which  (liews  that  the  path  required  is  a cy- 
cloid reverfed,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  what  follows,  being  at 
that  time  a new  and  remarkable  property  of  this  curve,  which 
the  refcarches  of  Huygens  and  Palcal  had  previoufly  ren- 
dered fo  celebrated,  JSee  Cycloid. 

According  to  Bo(fut,  Leibnitz  rcfolved  this  problem  the 
fame  day  on  v\  hich  he  received  it,  but  that  he  and  John  Ber- 
nouilli agreed  to  keep  back  their  folutions  ; but  the  fad  of 
Leibnitz  having  obtained  a corred  folution  feems  to  be 
very  doubtful  ; at  all  events,  at  the  expiration  of  lix  months, 
the  time  allowed,  no  lt)lution  was  publifhed,  and  the  time 
was  according'y  enlarged  to  one  year,  during  which  period 
the  folutions  of  James  Bernouilli,  Newton,  and  the  marquis 
de  I’Hopital  appeared  ; Bemouilli’s  and  Newton’s  were 
both  given  in  fire  Ada.  Erud.  I.,ipf.  for  May  1697,  but  the 
latter  without  a name,  the  real  author  of  which,  however, 
mathematicians  had  little  trouble  in  divining,  for  as  John 
Bernouilli  obferved  on  this  occaiion,  “ ex  ungue  leonem.” 

James  Bernouilli,  in  the  courfe  of  his  invelligations,  had 
afeended  to  problems  on  ifopcrimetrical  figures  requiring  dill 
naorc  profound  fpeculations,  and,  after  having  refolved 
5 them* 
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them,  he  propofed  to  mathematicians  in  general,  at  the  con- 
clulion  of  liis  folution  of  his  brother’s  problem. 

’I'he  rivalry  in  glory  that  had  long  divided  the  Bernouillis, 
was  fully  difplayed  on  this  occafion.  At  fird  it  was  a little 
moderated  by  their  habits  of  feeing  each  other,  at  lead  oc- 
cafionally,  and  by  the  intervention  of  their  common  friends  ; 
but  John  having  been  appointed  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
Groningen  in  i6t)j,  all  private  intercourfe  between  them 
foon  ceafed,  and  they  no  longer  correfponded  except  through 
fhe  medium  of  periodical  publications,  for  the  purpofe  of 
propoling  to  each  other  the  mod  didicult  problems  ; and 
here  it  was  that  James  Bernouilli,  delirous  of  avenging  him- 
felf  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  brotlier,  to  whom  he  had  been 
jireceptor,  challenged  liim  by  name  to  anfwer  the  following 
problem. 

Of  all  ifoperirn^ctrical  curves  deferibed  on  the  fame  com- 
mon bafe  B N,  to  Had  B F N,  fuch  that  another  curve, 
B Z N,  fliall  contain  the  greated  fpace  ; the  ordinate  of 
which,  P Z,  is  in  any  multiplicate  or  fubmultiplicate  ratio  of 
the  ordinate  P F,  or  of  the  arc  B F.  Or,  as  we  fliould  fay 
now,  the  ordinate  of  which,  P Z,  is  any  function  of  P F,  or 
of  llie  arc  B F.  Fig.  i j. 

To  this  leading  propoHtion,  he  added  another  more  analo- 
gous to  tliat  of  tlie  line  of  fwittell  defeent,  which  was,  to 
lind  among  all  the  cycloids,  which  a heavy  body  may  de- 
feribe  from  a point  to  a line  given  in  pofition,  that  cycloid 
whicli  is  deferibed  in  the  lead  poflible  time,  which  propofi- 
tions  he  concluded  in  nearly  the  following  words.  “ A per- 
fon  for  whom  I pledge  myfelf  {Prodit  Nox  Nemo,  pro  qui 
cavco)  engages  to  give  my  brother,  independently  of  the 
jiraife  he  will  deferve,  a prize  of  50  florins,  on  condition 
tliat  within  three  months,  he  engages  to  refolve  thefe  pro- 
blems, and  within  a year  publiflies  legitimate  folutions  of 
them.”  Adding,  “ if  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  no 
one  fliall  have  refolvcd  them,  I will  make  public  my  fo- 
lutions.” 

Thefe  propofitions,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  were  fent 
with  the  folution  of  the  lrach\Jlochrone  (a  term  by  whicli 
John  Bernouilli’s  problem  was  defignated);  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  noticed  the  folutions  to  this,  in  doing  which  he  bellow- 
ed great  praife  on  that  of  Newton  and  de  I’Hopital,  and 
fome  flight  cenfure  on  his  brother’s,  he  undertook  the  folu- 
tioii  of  James’s  problems  above-inentione^,  and  imagining 
that  his  theory  of  the  line  of  fwifteil  defeent  was  alone  fufii- 
cient  to  folve  them,  the  following  exprefllons  of  ingenuous 
vanity  efcaped  him.  “ Difficult,”  fays  lie,  “ as  thefe  problems 
appear,  I did  not  fail  to  apply  to  them  the  inllant  they  came 
to  my  hands,  and  hear  with  what  fuccefs : inllead  of  tliree 
months  allowed  me  to  found  their  depth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  year  to  find  their  folutions,  I have  employed  only' 
three  minutes  to  examine,  enter  upon,  and  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  my  Hcry.”  Thefe  high  founding  phrafes  were  ac- 
companied with  the  conftriidlion  he  gave  of  the  problems, 
and  the  confeqneiit  demand  of  the  prize,  which  he  faid  he 
fliould  give  to  the  poor,  as  it  coll  him  fo  little  trouble  to 
ain  it.  But  the  bufinefs  was  by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  as 
e luppofed,  as  his  folution  only  anfwered  for  particular  cafes, 
ill  confequciice  of  his  having  made  only  two  elements  of  the 
curve  enter  therein,  while  the  general  folution  required 
three  ; and  he  therefore  thus  laid  himfelf  open  to  the  keen 
reproaches  of  his  brother,  who  loon  perceived  in  what  re- 
fpeilt  the  folution  was  defedlive,  and  being  at  the  fame  time 
perfecUy  fure  of  his  own,  he  publilhed  an  advertifemeiit  in 
1698,  in  which  he  aflertedthat  his  brother’s  method  was  de- 
{•dtive.  He  (liliallowed  geometricians  time  to  lind  the  folu- 
tiOD,  and  if  no  one  gave  it,  he  pledged  lujnfelf  for  tiuce 


things;  ill.  To  divine  with  precifion  the  analyfis  of  Ins 
brother  : 2dly.  Whatever  it  might  be,  to  point  out  fallacies  in 
it  : and,  3dly.  To  give  the  true  folution  of  the  problem  in  all 
its  parts.  Adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  any  perfon  was 
fufficiently  interellcd  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience  to  venture  a 
wager  upon  thefe  articles,  that  he  would  engage  to  forfeit  an 
equal  fum  if  he  failed  in  the  firll ; double  the  fum  if  he  did 
not  fucceed  in  the  fecond  ; and  triple  the  fum  if  he  did  not 
accomplilli  the  third. 

The  Hngulanty  of  this  advertifemeiit,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  writer  as  a geometrician,  a little  llaggercd  John  Bcr- 
nouilli's  confidence  ill  his  method.  Fie  revifed  his  folution, 
allowed  that  he  had  made  a trifling  millake,  wliich  lit? 
aferibed  to  too  great  precipitancy,  and  fent  a new  refult.  but 
without  alTuming  a more  modcll  tone,  and  again  demanded 
the  prize. 

To  thefe  pretenfions,  James  Bernouilli  laconically  an- 
fwered, ‘‘  I beg  my  brother  to  revife  his  lall  folution  anew, 
to  examine  it  carefully  in  every  point,  and  then  to  let  ns  know 
whether  it  be  all  right  ; as  he  mull  be  aware,  that  no  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  his  excufes  of  precipitancy  after  I have 
pnbliflied  my  folution.”  But  John  Bernouilli,  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  radical  dvfedl  of  the  method  that  he  eniplcyed, 
felt  an  entire  confidence  in  his  lall  refult,  and  faid  in  reply 
there  was  no  neceffity  to  revife  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
his  time  would  be  much  better  fpent  in  making  new  difeove- 
ries.  To  tins  confident  aflertion  James  ironically  anfwered, 
“ I never  believed  that  my  brother  was  mailer  of  the  true 
folution  of  tlie  ifoperimctrical  problem,  and  I doubt  it  now 
more  than  ever,  from  the  difficulty  he  makes  of  the  revilioii 
of  his  folution  ; if  it  colt  him  but  three  minutes,  as  he 
aflerts,  ” to  examine,  enter  upon,  and  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  niyllery,”  furely  the  revifal  could  not  require 
more  : but  fuppofe  he  fpent  double  that  time,  how  many' 
new  difeoveries  would  he  be  robbed  of  by  the  fix  minutes 
thus  employed.” 

To  this  John  again  replied,  and  the  matter  Hill  remained 
undecided;  till,  in  1700,  James  Bernouilli  printed  at  Bafil  a 
letter  addreffed  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  invited  him  with 
great  moderation  to  publifli  his  method,  and  concluded  by 
giving  the  formulx  of  the  problem,  but  without  their  de- 
monllrations.  John  foon  perceived  how  far  he  differed  from 
his  brotlier,  but  not  difeovering  the  principle  of  the  true  fo- 
lutioii,  nor  the  defect  ot  his  own  method,  he  at  length  gave 
it  in  a paper  w'hich  was  fent  under  a feal  to  the  Academy  cl 
Sciences  at  Paiis,  in  the  month  of  February  1701,  on  con- 
dition that  it  fliould  not  be  opened  without  liis  confent,  and 
after  his  brother  had  pnbliflied  his  analyfis. 

As  foon  as  James  Bernouilli  v/as  informed  of  this,  he  had 
no  Iciige.''  any  rcafon  to  keep  his  folution  a fecret  ; he 
accordingly  made  it  public,  and  maintained  it  by  way  of 
a thefis  at  BaHl,  in  March  1701,  with  a dedication  to  the 
four  illuilrious  mathematicians,  de  I'Hopital,  Leibnitz,  New- 
ton, and  Fatiode  Duillier.  He  likevvife  printed  it  feparately 
under  the  follov.'iiig  title  : “ Aiialylis  magni  problematici 
ifoperimetrici.”  This  was  confidered  as  a prodigy  of  faga- 
city  and  invention;  and  indeed,  if  the  time  he  confidered,  it 
will  not  be  too  much  to  alfert  that  a more  difficult  p>oblein 
was  never  refolvcd.  I'lie  marquis  de  I’Hopital  wrote  to 
Leibnitz,  that  he  had  read  it  with  avidity,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  very  dirc£l  and  accurate,  which  teflimony  Leibnitz 
traiifmitied  to  John  Bernouilli  himfelf,  thougli  he  was  much 
prejudiced  in  his  favour,  having  himlelf  before  examined  and 
approved  of  John  Bernouilli’s  folution  ; the  latter  having 
fubmitted  it  to  him  for  his  opinion. 

After  this  publication  John  Bernouilli  maintained  a ^crfc£l 

hlence, 
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filence,  neitiK'r  publiRiinpf  his  own  folution,  nor  criticifinjr 
that  of  liis  brother  s.  At  length,  in  17  5,  James  Bcrnouilli 
died,  and  a fliovt  time  after  John  Bcrnouilli  puhlifhcd  his 
folution  in  the  Mcmoires  of  the  academy  for  1706.  This, 
however,  poffcircd  the  fame  radical  dcfeft  that  has  hccn  before 
flated,  namely,  that  the  author  had  confidcred  only  two  ele- 
inen*'s  of  the  curve,  inftead  of  which  it  is  reciiufite  to  have 
three  enter,  or  to  employ  an  equivalent  condition.  In  pro- 
blems of  the  fame  kind  as  tliat  of  the  line  of  fvviftefl  defeen*, 
v’here  it  is  fimply  rcqtiircd  to  fullll  the  conditions  of  tlie 
maximum  or  minimum,  the  applying  of  this  condition  to 
two  elements  is  fnlficient  to  fn'.d  the  fluxioiial  equation  of 
the  curve  ; but  when,  bclldc  the  maximum  or  minimum,  the 
curve  mull  pofiefaa  farther  property  of  being  ifopcrimetrical 
to  another,  tliis  new  condition  requires  that  a third  clement 
of  the  curve  fliall  have  a certain  inclination  with  relpcft  to 
the  other  two  ; and  every  determinatior,  founded  fimply  on 
the  firll  confideration,  will  give  falfe  refuits ; except  in  tliofc 
cafes  where  a curve  cannot  fatisfy  one  of  the  two  conditions, 
without  at  tlie  fame  time  fulfilling  the  other  ; and  of  this 
John  Bernouilli  was  at  length  fo  convinced,  tliat  he  made  it 
the  bafis  of  a new  folution,  more  than  13  years  after  his 
brother’s  death,  confelling  liimfelf  deceived  in  his  lirll.  “ J’ai 
donner  ici,”  fays  he,  “ pour  reparcr  cette  inadvertence  une 
nouvelle  maniere  de  refoudre,”  See.  'I'his  was  a tardy 
avowal,  but  it  would  Hill  have  done  him  honour,  had  he  at 
the  fame  time  acknowledged  that  his  new  folution  was  in 
fnbllance  the  fame  as  hisbrotlier’s  ; but  given  in  a form  which 
confiderably  abridged  the  calculation  ; inllead  of  which,  he 
even  in  this  feeks  every  occafion  to  afperfe  his  brother’s  me- 
thod, and  this  after  a Inpfe  of  fo  many  years,  when,  as  Mr. 
Woodhoufe  ohferves,  “ the  rccolleftion  of  his  brother’s  kind- 
nefs,  or  zeal  for  a brother’s  fame,  ought  to  have  afluaged 
and  laid  to  fleep  all  angry  pailions but  with  regard  to  tlie 
folution  itfelf,  it  muit  be  acknowledged,  confidering  the 
Hate  of  analytical  fcience  at  that  time,  to  pofi’efs  very  dillin- 
giiifliing  marks  of  a great  maftcr,  and  fairly  merits  the  eulo- 
gium  which  the  author  himfeif  has  bellowed  upon  it  ; that 
of  being  equally  exempt  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  his  brother’s, 
and  the  obfeurity  of  Taylor’s  calculation,  alluding  here  to 
the  folution  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  which  ap- 
peared, in  1715,  in  his  “ Methodus  Incremcntonim  ” At 
the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  James  Bernouilli 
had  been  dead  feveral  years,  and  the  above  paper  was  the 
lall  that  John  Bernouilli  wrote  on  the  fubjedl  of  ifoperimetry, 
but  the  theory  was  purfued  by  many  other  eminent  mathe- 
maticians,  and  introduced  into  feveral  of  their  works.  Simp- 
fon,  in  his  Trails,  has  a chapter,  entitled  “An  Inveftigation 
of  a General  Rule  for  the  Refolution  of  Ifopcrimetrical  Pro- 
blems of  all  Orders.”  He  has  alfo  given  the  folution  cf 
feveral  if>q>erimetrical  problems,  in  his  “ Doftrine  of  Flux- 
ions” Maclaurin  has  likewife  a chapter  on  the  fame  fubjcCl 
in  his  “ Treatife  of  Fluxions.”  To  thefe  may  alfo  be  added 
Tmerfon,  Le  Seur,  Bofl'ut,  and  J.acroix  ; each  of  which 
a'.ithors  has  introduced  this  dodlrine  into  their  refpeclive 
works  ; but  the  two  writers  who  have  mod  contributed  in 
bringing  to  perfection  the  theory  of  ifoperimetry,  are  Euler 
and  Lagrange,  the  former  having,  befide  feveral  memoirs 
in  the  Ahla  Petro,  a traft  on  this  fubjeCh,  entitled  “ Me- 
thodus inveniendi  Lineas  Cnrvas  Proprietate  Maximi  Mini- 
mive  gaudentes,”  which,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  is  what 
i;  was  intended  to  be,  a complete  treatife,  containing  effen- 
tially  all  the  requifite  methods  of  folutions,  with  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  examples  and  illuftrations  : there  were  ftill, 
Jiowever,  fome  -defeils  in  this  work,  for  want  of  a better 
algor  .thra,  or  more  compendious  procefs  of  ellabliihing  the 


tlieorcms  ; and  certain  fupplemental  formulx  ; which  dcfc^l*  ( 
have  been  finally  removed  by  l.agraiige,  in  bis  admirable  and 
refined  “Calculus  of  Variations  and  a very  interelling  j 

treatife  on  the  fame  fubject  has  lately  been  publifhed  by  ' 

Mr.  ^VoodllOufo,  in  which  are  coniliined  the  liillcry  and  pro. 
grefs  of  the  fcience,  with  fiich  cbfervations  and  remarks,  as  • 
leem  mo!l  calculated  to  render  it  inflrudlivc  and  familiar  to 
the  Englifii  fhident. 

Having  thus  given  a brief  fitetch  of  the  fuccefiive  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  theory  of  ifoperimetry, 
from  tlie  time  of  its  firft  intrcduclion  by  John  Bernouilli,  ' 
to  its  completion  by  Lagrange;  we  fliall  conclude  tins 
article  with  tlie  fclution  of  a feii'  problems  which  will  illul- 
trate  many  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the  fore-  * 

going  pages,  referring  the  reader  who  wifhes  for  farther  I 

information  to  tlie  works  above  quoted. 

The  rcfearclies  of  Euler  and  Lagrange  have  rendered  the 
folution  of  ifopcrimetrical  problems  extremely  fimple,  hut 
tile  inve-ligations  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  formulae  of 
folution  are  very  profound,  long,  and  cir.barrafTing,  which 
nothing  lefs  than  the  genius  of  tliefc  celebrated  men  would 
have  been  able  to  have  reduced  to  that  fimple  form  at  wliicli 
they  at  length  arrived,  an  invclligation  of  which,  at  Icail  of  ( 
Lagrange’s,  will  be  given  under  the  article  VAurATiox.  ' 
In  this  place  we  fliall  barely  Hate  the  refuits,  and  llicw  their 
application  to  the  folution  of  a few  problems  of  this  kind. 

Let  V reprefent  any  fundlion  of  the  variable  quantities 
X and  j,  and  let  there  be  affumed  j 

V = M .V  + N j -t-  P />  -f-  Q 7,  &c.  [A] 

y p Q 

where  p = --->  q — ; 

XXX 

Then  the  folution  of  all  ifopcrimetrical  problems,  into  , 
which  no  integral  quantity  enters,  arc  folvibie  by  the  fol-  1 
lowing  general  formula,  |» 

XT  P Q K . 

N i-  “ — - .T  + &c.  = o [B] 

^ . . 1 

which  however,  for  the  fake  of  a more  ready  application,  U 

may  be  divided  into  the  following  cales.  1| 

Cer/e  i.  — If  M,  Q,  aiidalltlie  co-efficients  except  NandP, 

in  the  above  value  cf  V,  be  equal  to  zero,  then  we  have  ! 1 

p o 

V = N j -j-  P p ; and  fince  generally  N — -p  — |- 

P 

&c.  = o.  It  becomes  in  this  cafe  N — = o;-  equently,  , ' 

X 

T V * y * 

N J/  — ^ P = o;  or,  fince  — = />.  it  reduces  to Nv  — 

^ X ^ 

/>  P = o ; whence  Nj>  = / P ; and  fubHituting  this  laH 

value  of  N 1,  we  have  V = />  P -p  P p ; and  taking  the  i 

fluents  V = V p c,  c being  the  corredlion. 

If  M be  not  equal  to  o,  we  muH  add  the  fluent  of  M jr ; 
then  V =;yMi--|-P^-ff. 

Ciife  2. — I.et  M = o,  N = o,  and  all  the  co-cfficients  after  1 

Q,  then  V = P p -j-  Q y,  and  the  general  formula  in  this 
cafe  becomes 

_ -L  + ^ = o- 

X x^  ’ 

whence  P = , and  the  fluents  give  P -p  r ; 

a?  X 

multiply 
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multipl)'  this  by  jf>,  ami  fince  -4-  = we  thus  obtain 

P / = 7 Q + ^ . 

and  now  fublhituting  this  value  of  P />,  in  the  general  ex- 
prefilon  for  V,  it  becomes 

and  b\'  taking  the  fluents  on  both  Tides 

— 0.  q + c p + c' i 
c and  c being  the  correftions. 

If  M be  not  equal  to  o,  we  mud  add  the  fluent  of  M pc  ; 
in  which  cafe 

. V=/M;c  + Q7+f/>  + c' 

C.aJ's  3. — If  M = o,  but  N is  not  = o ; that  is  if  the 
form  be 

V = N + P/  + Q 7; 


then  will  V=r*+Rr  — 7 — + [ / J 

X 

By  means  of  which  forraulx  the  following  problems  are 
readily  folved. 

Pkoblem  T. 

Required  the  relation  of  x and  js  fiich  that  the  fluent  of 
(ax  — y )jpc>  or  f{ax — y ) y x,  fhall  be  a maximum,  or 
a minimum. 

Comparing  this  exprefiion  with  f\  x,  (the  analytical  ex- 
prclTion  for  the  maximum  or  minimum  property,)  we  fee  that 
V = axy  — y'j  confequently  V = cJyx  + {ax  — 3y  )_>’  ; 
which  compared  with  the  general  formula, 

V = M X + Ny  -f  See. 

gives  M = a y,  and  N = ax  — 3y’,  P =;  o,  Q = o,  &c«- 
P 

But  fince  N r-  + &c.  = o,  this  becomes 

X 


P Q 

— + -Tr  = o. 

X X' 


then  fince  N 

we  have  by  multiplying  by  = />  x,  ^becaufe  p = 

Q ■ 

K y - p P + P -'r-  X = o. 

(4y- 

n ^ .V,  which  lad  exprcffion  being  fubditiited  for  p x, 
gives  Ny  = />P  — {^p  1 

V=^P  + -j)  + 7Q  + Q75 

and  taking  the  fluents 


ax  - 3/  = o,  ory  = 'Ll; 
which  is  the  relation  of  x and  y required.. 

PuoE.  IL 

Required  the  fliorted  curve  that  can  be  drawn  between 
two  points,  or  between  two  curves. 

Plerc,  if  we  take  z to  represent  the  curve,  x the  abfeifs, 
and  y the  ordinate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fullil  the  following 
conclitioii,  namely,  that  / i,  be  a minimum. 

Now  by  the  dodlriiie  of  fluxions,  z = ^ x‘  -f-  = 

x.^/j^21  = x I -\-  p^;  which  being  compared. 


O 

V = P^  + Q7+/’~^+^’ 

c being  the  correftion,  as  before. 

We  might  continue  thus  to  deduce  from  the  general  for- 
mula other  particular  ones,  but  the  foregoing  are  fufficient 
for  the  folution  of  fuch  problems  as  the  limit  of  our  article 
will  admit  of  in  this  place,  which,  for  the  lake  of  a more 
read)  reference,  we  will  again  repeat. 

1.  If  thegeneralforra  V=Mx  + Ny  + P/>-|-Q7 

b.'comcs  V = N V -f-  P ^ 

then  we  have  \ = Py>  -p  c fc?] 

or  V = y M X + P /i  -f  c 

when  M is  not  equal  to  o. 

2.  If  the  formula  be  V = P ^ + Q 7 

then  will  V = Q 7 -j-  r P + c' 

or  V = /M  .V  -f  Q 7 r P + r’  [c/J 

when  M is  not  equal  to  o. 

3.  If  the  formula  be  V=Ny-t-P/)  + Q7 

then  will  V = P -f-  Q 7 — / + r [r] 

To  which  \vc  may  alfo  add  the  following, 

4.  If  the  formula  be  V = P + R r, 


with  y V X,  gives  V = \/  i + p^>  whence  by  taking  the- 

fluxions  on  both  Tides,  it  becomes  V = : and 

P ) 

M,  N,  &c.  all  equal  to  o.  Therefore  comparing  this  with 

P 


the  general  value  of  V,  we  have  P = 


-,  and  con— 


\^'  (' 


C (1  + p) 

fequently  from  the  formula  [BJ  we  have,  — flux. 

[ +^-j)  ^ ^ v/  (i  + /)  ; and. 

by  fquaring  p^  = a'  f a’/,  or  {a'^  — i ) />’  = — a,  whence 

^ = f = 70“^)  ' = o-- 

taking  the  fluents  y {i  — a')  = a x + c,  vvliich  is  an 
equation  to  a riglit  line,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Prob.  III.. 

Required  the  curve  of  quicked  defeent  between  two  given-’ 
points.  16.  Plafe  Ij'operimctry. 

Net  A and  B be  the  two  given  points,  and  A M B the 
required  curve  ; draw  P M perpendicular  to  A C ; and  put 
A P X,  P M = y,  A M = 2 : then  fince  the  time  willv 
be  rccipr.-jcally  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  height,  it  will  be 

required  to  find  / a minimura,  but  z=  \/  (P  + 

./  vy 

y),  whence  1 (^  + ^ _ 

^ ■ vy 

/V 
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f 


(i  -r  /-') 


vO- 


X,  a minimum,  which  compared  with  the 


minimum 


exprefTion  x,  gives  V = ^ ^ . whence 

P P 


V = - 4. 


which  com- 


'^.Vi  ' 

pared  with  formula  [/-T  gives  M = 0 ; N = — 


^ + P ] 


; P - 


; Q = o,  &c. 


2>'i  a/J  (1  + />•) 

Therefore,  fiiice  by  formii'a  [a]  V = P + c ; there- 

/ (t  +/>')  _ P"- 


fore  in  this  cafe 
whence 


a'J-a/  (I  + P)  ^ 

= f ; or  multiplying  both  nu- 

mcrator  and  denominator  of  this  frafiion  by  x,  it  be- 
comes   — — = c,  which  is  reducible  to  x = 


y ' 'J  + j") 


f y 


— , — ^ . V,  an  equation  to  a cycloid ; which,  there- 


a/  (I  — c'y) 

fore,  is  the  curve  required. 


Pkob.  IV. 

Required  the  curve  which,  by  its  revolution  round  its 
axis",  generates  the  folid  of  leaft  refillance.  Ft^.  17, 

Let  A B C be  the  required  curve,  whi.ch  by  its  rotation 
generates  the  folid,  D A C,  of  lead  refillance:  draw  PM 
perpendicular  to  A B ; put  A P = .r,  P M = and  the 
arc  AM  = 2; : then  we  know  from  the  principles  of  me- 

/*  y ^ 

T— , which  mud 

.V-  + y " 

therefore  be  a minimum.  Now  this  being  put  under 
the  form, 

y — 

f ^ — f — — Xy  (^becaufe /)  = — \ 

x^ 

which  being  compared  with  the  exprefTion  f V x,  gives 

yp"  . 


whence,  r = q.  ^ + .1  hj  p.  b,..  p 4 . 

by  means  of  which  equation,  and  that  above,  <::A.  r ( i q-  p')' 

2 y p\  the  relative  values  of  x and  y are  determined. 

PuOB.  V. 

Required  the  brachydochrone,  or  curve  of  quickeft  de- 
feent,  when  the  length  of  the  curve  is  given. 

This  is  an  ifoperimetrical  problem  of  the  fccond  order: 
thofe  which  we  have  been  confidering  have  only  one  con- 
dition enters,  namely  the  minimum  ; but  in  tlie  prefent 
problem,  befide  the  minimum  property,  the  ifoperimetrical 
alio  enters  ; and  we  have,  therefore,  to  find  the  variation  of 
(V  — a u),  indcad  of  V.  See  Woodhoufe’s  Traid  on  Ifo-  . 
perimetry,  p.  122. 

Here  by  means  of  the  comparifon  of  / ( V — au)  x,  with 
the  minimum  condition  of  the  problem,  we  obtain 

V = « =r  ^/  (,  + f)  i 

therefore  V — a u,  or  V'  = — a / (i  4 p') 

vy  ^ 

and  confequently, 

= ^ X 

PP 

F (i  rpy 

Hence  we  deduce,  by  comparing  this  with  the  general 
formula  [A], 


N = — — V ( I + pi 

2j'i 


F y 

Hence  again  by  formula  [a] 


= (—  ■ — a)  X . 

V V / F y P‘ 


4^x)  - a)  = (-L 

\vy  ' v(i  \Fy  / 

or,  - a^  = r ^/  ( I + / ) : 


V = 


1 + p- 


the  fiuxion  of  which  cxprefilon  being  taken,  gives 


vO’ 

whence  again  by  reduflion, 

<=  F yy 


V _ jyj_ 


[jyp''  y y Pi  p . 


V = _ 4 

whence  M = o ; N = ; P = 

X + p-  (i  y pY 


— Cy 


Hence  by  the  foregoing  form  and  uling  — c for  a 
corredtion,  we  have 

jJl_  _ lyp"  Fyp' 
lyp-  {x-\py 

which  by  redudlion  gives, 

c{  \ y-  p Y — 2 V/’,  and  y = + - 

- r J 2 p 

but  fince  p = or  p X z=  v,  we  obtain 

X 

Z : • c ’ c • 

X ~ — \p  — -t/H pi 

2/  /■  ^P‘^ 


a'  [I  — 2 F y -r  (a  — e )y] 
where,  by  taking  the  fluents,  we  have  the  relation  between 
.V  and  y,  the  abfeifs  and  ordinate  of  the  curve. 

If,  indead  of  the  length  of  the  curve,  the  area  had  been  ; 
given,  then  J'u  x = J~y  Xy  and  conlequently  we  diould 
have, 

\ri  V F (x  y pi 

V'  = V — a tt  = — — ay  ; 

y'y 

in  which  cafe, 

P = 


LP . 

2 ’ 


Fy  F {x  +/'-)’ 


and 

Fy 

whence  again. 


ay 


Fy  F (I  +/■•) 


^'y  F (x  + Pi 
which  by  redudtion  becomes. 


— t + ay 
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. _ (^4-^v)  sO’-  v . 

[I  - j (c  + ’ 

••kliicli  cxprcflion,  when  t = o,  becomes 

. _ <^yj_ . 

“ v/ (I  -«■/)' 

whence  the  relative  values  of  .v  and  y arc  determined  in 
botli  cales. 

PltOB.  VI. 

Required  tlie  folid  of  Icall  refillance,  amongft  all  the 
folids  of  equal  capacity. 

y 

Here,  the  fame  as  in  Prob.  IV.,  we  have  V = 

1 + p- 

and  fux  = (’^  being  equal  &c.)  (fee 

Woodhoufe’s  Ifopcrimetry,  p.123.);  therefore  V — au 


~y‘‘  - V (i  +/>■)  - c — 


and  therefore 


^P1 

(I  +Pl 


•v^  (t  + p^)  — 
which,  by  redudion,  becomes 


/,  or  - = 


I - V - (ry-  - r)^]  ^ 


■^y  — c 

(vy^  — c) 


; or, 


— Y'  = ^ 

Hence  P 


= V'=  ~ (’’loluding  cr  in  the  quantity  a). 


— id/* — + ^ and  by  formula  [r/] 
(I  ^ 


yp' 


I -r  p" 

whence,  by  redudion,  we  obtain 


Uc  — ay'^)  (i  + p')'  = 2yp\  orl 
\{c  —ay‘)d%*  — zyy'^x  y 

which  exprelhons  will  furnifli  the  relative  valueeof  .v  andy. 

If,  inllead  of  the  condition  of  equal  capacity,  that  of  equal 
fuperficies  be  fubllitutcd,  we  have 


Y - au  =Y'  = -- -’-r- 

I + p^ 

P _ ijp'^_yp^ 


^y  V (i  + /).  and 

ayp 


■whence  we  deduce  from  formula  [a] 

yp^ 


I t-/ 

3yp’  + yp 


1 - (*  +P")  = 

^yp‘ 


— C, 


we  have 


P = - 


formula  [/j] 

VoL.  XIX. 


V [■*'  — i'^y"  - O’]  ^ ’ 

which,  if  c = o,  reduces  to 
• ’ry^ 

This  laft  refult  agrees  with  Simpfon’s,  but  it  is  reftrided, 
becaufe  c is  not  neceffarily  equal  to  o.  , 

Prob.  VIII. 

The  length  of  a curve  being  given,  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine its  nature,  wdien  the  area  is  a maximum. 

Here,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  we 
fliall  have 

V'  = V ( I + /»’)  — « J» 

and  therefore,  ^ 

P = ^ . 

•V''  ( I + /’) 

and  hence,  by  means  of  the  formula  [a], 


P^ 


Therefore, 


= r + «y, 


ti  + p ) 

which,  being  farther  reduced,  becomes 

{,  - L — 

^ X {c  + ay)  ’ 

(f  + ay)y 


( • + /*’)’  V ( I +/  ) 
which,  by  redudion,  becomes 

r (i  +p’y  = 2yp^  + (l  + />’)?■ 

or,  r ~*  = 2 yy^  X -)-  ay  zP  x. 

Prob.  VII. 

Given  the  length  of  a curve,  to  determine  its  nature, 
when  the  folid  generated  by  its  rotation  is  a maximum. 

Making,  as  before,  t =2  31 41 59,  &c.  we  iliall  have 
y V jr  = f-y'^  Xf  and  f u x = f y [i  -y  p^)  x. 
Therefore  V'  or  V — au  = Ty  — a y ( I + p^)  ; 
and  taking  the  fluxion  on  both  iides, 

V'=2.yv-— 

comparing  this  expreflion  with  the  general  one  [A^, 


— , and,  therefore,  by 

y -rp  ) ^ 


[l  -(c  + ay)^J 

the  fluents  of  wliich  being  taken,  we  have 
X = c'  ~ a''  [i  — ('^  + 
which  is  an  equation  to  a circle. 

Prob.  IX. 

Required  the  curve  that  generatss  the  folid  of  the  lead 
furface,  the  area  being  given. 

Here  V = 2'^y  .^/  (i  + ^*),  and  a = y ; 
therefore  V',  or  V — a = 2 -y  .^/  ( i q-  p^)  — ay, 

and  V'=  [2v^(i 

~r  p ) 

whence,  by  comparifon  with  formula  [A], 

Ul±L^  . 

V (I  + /- ) ’ 

then,  again,  by  formula  [a],  we  have 

which,  by  redudion,  becomes 

^ _ y _ V [4^y'  — (<^  + _ 

• — -r  — ; » 

A-  c -y  ay 

.3  R = 


P = 


I s o 


I s o 


(c  + ay) 


V 

If,  inilead  of  the  area,  the  length  of  the  curve  had  been 
given,  then  we  fhould  have  had 

fux=fk  = fx^{i  +/>");  and  a = v'  ( i + P^)- 
Therefore  V'  = 2 ,^/  (i  + p^)  — a (i  + />’), 

and  confequently,  by  formula  [A], 

a p 

~7{^p^y 

whence,  again,  by  formula  [a],  we  have 


P = 


(2  j _ a)  ^ (i  + p-^)  = L + c ; 


V (I  +P1 


whence,  by  redudfion. 


V [ (2  — a- )"  — r'j’ 

the  fluents  of  which  expreflion  being  taken,  gives 

■»’  = “ hyp.  log. 

[ (2  Try  — a)  + ^ {2 -x y — a)-  — c'^']  + c', 
and  therefore  the  required  curve  is  the  catenary. 

Prob.  X. 

Of  all  ifoperimetrical  curves,  drawn  between  B and  N, 
^ J^S-  ^5*)  hnd  B F N fuch,  that  B Z N lhail  contain  the 
greatell  area,  P Z being  a function  of  P F.  See  the  fore- 
going hiilorical  flcetch. 

Let  P F = y,  and  P Z a fundfion  of  y = Y ; then  fVx 
correfponds  to/ Y x ; and  f n x to  f p'^)  k. 

Hence  V + a a,  or  V'  = Y +a  +p‘), 


and 


V = 


Yy 


+ 


app 


whence  we  have,  by  comparifon  of  formula  [A], 
p ^P  , 

and  hence,  again,  by  form  [«]  is  deduced 

ap‘‘ 


Y + a ^ {1  + p~)  — 


+ O 


©r. 


V(i  -Tp  ) 


P = 

and  confequently. 


V (1  + p') 

= r — Y,  and  by  redudfion 

r^Y  ’ 



(r  - Y)']» 


a/  [«  ' 

the  equation  of  the  curve. 

In  the  equation,  as  it  (lands,  there  are  two  arbitrary  un- 
determined quantities  a and  c.  The  integration  of  the  equa- 
tion vyould  introduce  a third  ; and  to  determine  thefe  three, 
we  have  given  the  two  points  B and  N,  and  the  length  of 
the  curve. 

ISOPOGON,  in  Botany,  fronu^o.;,  equal,  and  Trayuv,  a 
ieard,  becaufc  the  feeds  are  every  where  equally  bearded. 
8 


Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  to.  71.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 

V.  I.  365.  Clafs  and  order,  Telrandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Proteacea. 

Eif.  Cli.  Perianth  (rather  corolla)  four-cleft,  with  a 
(lender  permanent  tube.  No  fcales  under  the  gcrmen. 
Style  entirely  deciduous.  Stigma  tapering  or  cylindrical. 
Not  feffile,  fwelling,  hairy  all  over.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  the  places  above  quoted,  defines  12  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus,  all  natives  of  New  Flolland,  fuch  of 
w'hich  as  have  come  under  the  notice  of  other  botanills 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Linnxan  Proi.a.  Tl.ey  are 
rigid  (hrubs,  with  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  either  flat  or 
thread-lhaped,  divided  or  entire.  Heads  terminal,  rarely 
axillary.  Flowers  either  very  denfely  imbricated  in  the 
form  of  a globofe Jlrohilus,  or  faftigiate  on  a flattilh  com- 
mon receptacle,  furnilhed  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  involu- 
crum,  and  befet  with  crowded  deciduous  fcales. — Exam- 
ples of  this  genus  are 

I.  anethifolius.  (Protea  anctliifolia ; Salifli.  Prodr.  4S. 
P.  acufera  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  33.  t.  549.) — Leaves  once  or 
twice  pinnatifid,  thread  fliaped,  furrowed  above  : their  feg- 
ments  nearly  erecl.  Branches  fmooth.  Tube  of  the  flower 
downy;  fegments  fmooth,  bearded  at  tlie  tip. — Native  of 
heathy  ground  on  the  call  coad  of  New  Holland,  near  Port 
Jackfon. 

I,  anemonifolius.  (Protea  anemonifolia  ; Sali(b.  Prodr.  4S. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  697.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  332.  P.  tri,- 
dadlylides  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  33.  t.  548.) — Leaves  once  or 
twice  three-cleft  ; fegments  linear,  flat,  rather  fpreading, 
fmooth  beneath.  Scales  of  the  cone  fpongy. — Found  on 
(lony  heatlis  near  Port  Jackfon.  The  jlowers  are  yellow. 

We  confels  this  genus  feems  too  nearly  related  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  Petrophila,  with  which  it  agrees  altogether  in 
habit,  differing  chiefly  in  the  fruit  of  Petrophila  bciug  only 
partially  hairy.  To  this  latter  belongs  Protea  pulchella, 
figured  by  Dr.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  796. 

ISOPSEPHUS,  L ■ ' 

given  to  judges,  who  had  equal  jurifdidtion  and  authority 
it  was  likewife  applied  to  a cafe  where  the  votes  were  equal 
on  both  Tides.  Another  fenfe  is  given  to  it,  when  the 
letters  of  different  words  make  up  the  fame  fum,  they  were 
faid  to  be  urof  pr./.ia'a  ; for  the  Greeks  had  no  other  cy- 
phers to  number  with  but  the  letters  of  th^ir  alphabet  ; fo 
that  a lignified  one,  /3  two,  y three,  &c.  But  befide  words, 
the  ancients  had  likewife  whole  verfes  of  this  kind  ; and  it 
is  pretended  that  there  are  feveral  fuch  verfes  in  Homer. 
Hilt.  Acad,  infeript.  vol.  iii.  p.  311,  feq. 

ISOPY  RUM,  in  Botany,  from  la-o:,  equal  or  Me,  and 
irvfo.:,  wheat,  a name  adopted  from  Diofcorides,  whofe 
iToxvfo'j,  however,  is  very  diiiicult  to  afeertain.  He  deferibes 
it  as  having  the  leaf  terminated  by  a tendril.  Various  plants 
have  been  taken  for  it  by  different  botanills,  amongll  others, 
furely  with  little  probability,  the  Hquilegia,  or  Columbine, 
which  we  mention  here  bccaiife  it  appears  to  have  induced 
Linnxus  to  choofe  the  name  for  the  prefent  genus,  very 
much  akin  to  Aquilegia,  and  (till  more  dillinguiflied  for  de- 
licacy and  elegance. — Linn.  Gen.  282.  Schreb.  378. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  2.  1334.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  271.  Salifb.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8. 
306.  Juff.  233.  Gxrtn.  t.  65. — Clafs  and  order,  Poly~ 
andria  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Alultifdiqua,  Linn.  Ranuncu- 
lacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  equal, 
fpreading,  deciduous.  Nedlaries  five,  equal,  tubular,  very 
(hort,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  within  the  petals,  three- 
lobed  at  their  orifice,  the  outer  lobe  largell.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments numerous,  capillary,  (liorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers 

fimple. 


i3-o4.r,?0;-,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation 


I s o 


fimple.  PiJ}.  Germens  feveral,  ovate  or  oblong,  fuperior, 
feirilc,  ftyles- fimple,  fcarcelv  fo  long  as  tlie  germens  ; llig- 
mas  obtufe.  Pcric.  Capfiiics  feveral,  fellile,  leguminous, 
oblong,  of  one  cell  and  one  valve,  keeled  at  the  outfide, 
burllmg  at  the  inner  edge.  Seeris  numerous,  attached  in 
two  rows  to  the  edge  of  the  capfule. 

EiT.  CIi.  Calyx  nc»ne.  Petals  five,  deciduous.  Nefla- 
ries  tubular,  three-cleft.  Capfules  fefiile,  of  one  cell  and 
one  valve.  Seeds  numerous,  marginal. 

1.  fuviar'ioidcs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  783.  (Helleborus  fu- 
marix  faliis  ; Ammann.  Ruth.  74.  t.  12.) — Stipulas  awl- 
Ihaped.  Leaflets  pinnatilid.  Capfules  nearly  cylindrical.  — 
Native  of  moill  fhady  places,  near  rivers,  in  Siberia,  flower- 
ing in  fpring  and  fummer.  It  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens,  as  being  not  only  curious,  but  an  elegant  little 
■annual  plant,  with  the  habit  and  glaucous  hue  of  a Fitmaria, 
to  leveral  of  wliich  genus  its  leaves  bear  a great  refemblance, 
in  their  pinnatilid  obovate  leaflets.  Tlie  fovjcrs,  however, 
are  totally  dill'ercnt,  refemhling  a ThaliBrum,  fmall,  whitifli, 
fiiort-livcd,  on  long  fimple  llalks.  Capfules  about  ten  or 
fifteen,  fpreading,  pale  green,  near  half  an  inch  long, 
pointed  witli  the  petmanent  Ifyles. 

2.  I.  thaUHroiiles.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7S3.  .Tacq.  Auftr. 
t,  103.— Stipulas  ovate.  Leaflets  three-cleft,  dilated.  Cap- 
fulcs  ovate. — Native  of  fliady  rather  moifl;  places,  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Italy,  Carniola,  Aullria,  3cc.  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  and  foon  ripening  its  feed.  Root  creep- 
ing, perennial.  Stem  a fpan  liigh  or  more,  naked  below, 
fmooth.  Reaves  tcinate,  leaflets  more  or  lefs  thrcc-cleft, 
broadifli,  fmooth,  refcmbllng  thofe  of  7m  ylqidlegia,  ox  Tha- 
liBrum.  F’oKvcrs  white,  with  yellow  llamens,  not  unlike 
fome  Imall  Anemone.  Capfules  only  two  or  three,  ovate,  on 
a globular  receptacle. 

Such  are  the  only  certain  fpecies.  I.  aquilegwicles  of 
Idnnxus  appears  to  be  a nonentity,  its  fynonyms,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  made  out,  belonging  to  Aquikgia  vifeofa,  which 
is  Haller’s  Ifopynim,  n.  i igo. 

Mr.  Salifbury,  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  303,  has 
oflabliflied,  by  the  name  of  Coplis,  a very  natural  genus, 
though  dillingiiiflied  from  Ifopyrum  chiefly  by  having  ftalked 
gernvens  and  capfules.  Of  this  one  fpecies  \s  Hellelortts  tri- 
f/ius  of  Linn-.eus,  FI.  Dan.  t.  566;  the  other  is  C.  af)le- 
n'tfolia  of  Salifbury,  of  which  we  have  fpeciinens  and  a draw- 
ing from  Mr.  Menzies,  who  gathered  the  plant  on  the  well 
»;oa(l  of  North  America.  Tiiis  lad,  drange  to  tell  ! ap- 
})cars,  by  fpecimens  from  Thunberg,  to  be  his  ThaltBrumja- 
ponlcum,  'L’r.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  z.  3^7,  called  in  FI.  Jap.  364. 
D’:lynaw[jla  Halvia:  fnn'ilis,  though  nothing  can  be  Id's  iuit- 
ablc  than  the  latter  defeription.  He  informs  us  he  had 
never  feeu  tlie  flower,  only  the  fruit. 

ISORA,  a Malabar  name  for  fome  fpecies  of  the  H ~ 
CBcres  of  Linn  eus,  and  adopted  by  Plumier  to  deiignate 
that  genus.  See  Ifi.ucTiaiits. 

ISOSCELES  TniANOi.E.of  to-or,  equal,  and  ax.tXc:,  leg,  is 
.1  triangle  whicli  has  two  equal  fidcs.  In  an  ifofcdes  triangle, 
b DE  ■ /bV?/!’ VH  1 1.  Geometj-y,  fig.  103.)  the  angles y and  «, 
oppofitc  to  tlie  equal  fidcs,  are  equal  : and  a line  drawn 
fnim  the  top  or  vertex  F,  cutting  the  bafe  into  two  equal 
parts,  is  perpendicular  to  the  bafe.  The  fame  line  alfo 
bilecls  the  vertical  angle  of  the  triangle.  It  appears  likc- 
Mife  that  if  the  equal  tides  be  produced,  the  angles  under 
tlie  bale  wil'  be  equal,  the  fum  of  thofe  above  and  below 
refpeclively  being  equal  to  two  right  angles.  And  if  the 
vertical  angles  of  two  ifofcdes  triangles  be  equal,  the  two 
triangles  will  be  equiangular.  Moreover,  every  equilateral 
uiangle  mull  be  equiangular. 
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ISOTONIC  Scale  of  Mufic,  or  the  Eqflal  Tem- 
perament Scale,  is  that  in  which  the  odlave  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  ; of  courfe,  each  half  note  is  equal 
I -r-  ’.ye  = 51  S y + m,  which  is  fometimes  called 
a mean  femitone,  and  this,  a fyftem  of  mean  femitones.  The 
following  table  Ihews  fome  of  the  moll  ufeful  particulars  of 
this  fyflem,  viz. 
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Farcy’s  Notation  of  the  Inlcrvai.s. 


The  lail  column  of  this  table  was  publiflied  in  the 
Pliiiofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxix.  p.  347  ; in  the  xxxvkh 
vol.  p.  47,  fchol.  7,  the  temperaments  of  the  concord.s 
in  this  fyflem  will  be  fotmd,  and  in  vol.  xxxv.  p.  432, 
he  beats  of  all  the  concords.  Broadwood  and  fome 
other  tuners  of  pianofortes  pretend,  it  is  faid,  that 
they  tune  them  to  an  equal  temperament,  but  which  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted.  On  the  organ,  it  feems  clear,  as 
Mr.  Smyth  obferves  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  433, 
that  an  equal  temperament  never  has  been,  and  we  may  per- 
haps fay,  never  will  be  prndlifed  : however  many  advocates 
this  fyflem  may  have  had  among  fpeculative  writers,  among 
whom  have  been  mentioned  D'. Alembert,  Cavallo,  Chladni, 
Couperin,  Davis,  Des  Cartes,  Emerfon,  Marpurg,  Merrick, 
Merfennus,  Rameau,  Ricci,  See.  Mr.  Farey,  in  propofing 
what  he  calls  his  equal  temperament,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  63,  exprefsly  flated  his  objefl  to  be,  to  enable  thofe 
to  tune  it  who  might  wi.fli  to  try  it,  and  not  as  recommending 
its  adoption.  See  Equal  TEMPERAMKxir. 

ISPAHAN,  in  Gergraphy,  the  capital  city  of  modern 
Perfia,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Irak,  on  the  fmall  river 
Zenderud,  which  riles  in  the  mountains  of  Galabat,  three 
days’  journey  towards  the  north  ; but  Abas  the  Great,  at  a 
prodigious  expence,  pierced  fome  mountains  about  30  leagues 
from  Ifpahnn,  and  introduced  another  flream,  fo  that  the 
Zenderud  was  as  large  during  the  fpring,  as  the  Seine  at 
Paris  in  the  winter ; for,  in  that  feafon,  the  fnows  on  the 
high  range  of  mountains  melted,  and  very  much  fwelled  the 
river,  'i’he  city  is  furrounded  by  walls  of  earth,  which  are 
fuffered  to  remain  in  bad  repair,  and  which  arc  concealed  by 
the  adjoining  houfes  and  gardens.  It  has  eight  gates,  which, 
according  to  Chardin,  could  not  be  fliut ; and  its  ftreets  are 
narrow,  devious,  and  badly  paved.  This  writer  computes 
its  circuit,  the  fnburbs  included,  at  about  24  miles,  and  its 
inhabitants,  by  the  lowelt  eftimate,  at  600, oco.  But  the 
royal  fquarc,  or  Meidan  Sliah,  and  its  grand  market,  the 
palace  of  the  Sefi,  and  thofe  of  the  grandees,  the  mofqucs, 
the  public  bath,  and  other  edifices,  are  magnificent  and 
Ijilendid.  Its  canals,  the  plantations  of  lofty  plane  trees  on 
3 R .2  both 
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•boi!i  Tides  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  frequent  waterings  of  them, 
.contribute  not  only  to  its  beauty,  but  its  falubrity.  Tiie 
royal  fquare  is  440  paces  long,  and  160  broad,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a canal  built  with  bricks,  cemented  with  black 
mortar,  which  in  time  becomes  harder  than  free -Hone.  The 
royal  mofque  is  fituated  at  the  S.  end  of  this  fquare,  and  its 
portico  is  richly  ornamented  with  a thoufand  figures  of  a rich 
profufion  of  gold  and  azure  ; the  whole  being  alfo  inlaid 
with  enamelled  fquares,  and  a frieze  encompalling  it  of  the 
lame  materials.  The  royal  palace,  and  the  “ haram,”  or 
■women’s  apartment,  are  very  fpler.did  buildings.  The  for- 
mer is  nearly  five  miles  in  compafs  ; its  great  portico  {lands 
in  the  royal  fquare,  and  is  built  to  a great  height  with  por- 
phyry. By  the  Perfians  it  is  regarded  as  facred.  The 
luburb  of  .Tulfa,  or  Yulfa,  was  very  large,  and  pofTelfcd  by 
the  Armenians,  whofe  cemetery  was  near  the  mountains  of 
Ilpahan,  called  Kou  Sofa,  or  a mountain  in  the  form  of  a 
terrace,  and  alfo  Tag  Rullan,  the  hill  or  throne  of  Ruftan. 
This  city  is  faid  to  be  encompafled  by  1460  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  fubfill  chiefly  by  their  maiiufadlures  of 
filk  and  wool.  Its  environs  are  plcafant,  and  much  diverfified 
by  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  Ilpahan  was  taken  by  Timur 
Bee  in  the  year  13R7  ; when  the  inhabitants  ranfomed  their 
lives  by  the  payment  of  a large  fum  ; but  an  infurreflion 
happening  in  the  night,  Timur  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  put  to  the  fword  ; and  in  this  malfacre  it  is  computed 
that  70,000  perfons  were  killed  by  the  foldiers,  and  their 
heads  piled  in  heaps  on  tlie  walls  of  the  city.  In  1722,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Afghans,  under  Mahmoud,  after  a long 
fiege,  which  occafioned  the  death  of  many  of  its  inhabitants 
by  famine.  In  1727  it  was  recovered  from  the  Afghans  by 
Nadir  Shah.  By  thefe  repeated  attacks,  Ifpahan  was 
greatly  reduced,  fo  that  a Perlian  merchant  affured  Mr. 
Hanway  that  not  above  5000  houfes  were  inhabited.  N. 
lat.  32  24'  34".  E.  long.  51°  50'. 

ISPIDA,  or  King-fisiieii,  in  Ornithology.  See  Al- 
CEno. 

ISPIRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia ; 
74  miles  N.E.  of  Erzerum. 

ISQUINTIA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guatimala.  N.  lat. 
14°  32'.  W long.  93’. 

ISQUITENANGO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yucatan  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Chiapa  dos  Efpagnols. 

ISQUITEPIC,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca;  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Guaxaca. 

ISRAEL,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  Heb.  "’ho 

prevails  with  God,  formed  of  ’^'^tpy,fiarah,  to  govern,  and 
el,  God,  a name  given  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  by  the 
angel  who  wreltled  with  him  at  Mahanaim,  or  Penuel, 
Gen.  xxxii.  i,  2.  28,  29,  30.  This  name  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  defeendents  of  Jacob  in  general,  hence  called 
Ifraclites,  as  well  as  to  Jacob  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  the  ten 
tribes  who  formed  a kingdom  dillincl  from  that  of  Judah. 
Thefe  tribes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  under 
the  condufl  of  Jeroboam,  who  became  head  of  this  new 
monarchy,  Hyled  “ the  kingdom  of  Ifrael”  m oppolUion 
to  that  of  Judah.  See  Jews. 

ISSA,  in  .Ancient  Geography,  a towm  of  the  ifland  of 
Ijcfbos  ; more  anciently  called  Himera. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of 
Illyria,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  upon  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
with  a town  of  the  fame  name.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a very 
celebrated  ifland. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  derived 
from  the  fifth  fon  of  Jacob,  whofe  lot  was  aifigned  to  him 
in  one  of  the  bell  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  'was 
iituated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 


ranean on  the  W.,  by  Zebulon  on  the  N.,  by  the  Jordan  on 
the  E.,  which  parted  it  from  that  of  Gad,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  half  tribe  of  Maiiafleh.  Its  moll  remarkable  places  were 
mounts  Carmel  and  Gilboah,  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and 
the  great  plain  oi  Megiddo,  called  alfo  the  plain  of  Galilee, 
and  now  Saba,  from  a caftle  built  upon  it,  and  famed,  like 
that  of  Je/.rcel,  tor  the  many  battles  fought  upon  it,  and 
alfo  for  the  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  which  it  pro- 
duced. 

ISSAGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  HindooHan, 
in  Oude  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Kairabad. 

ISSA  POUR,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Oude  ; 25  miles 
N.E.  of  Lucknow. 

ISSAWi^RRA,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Oude;  15 
miles  S.E.  of  Kairabad. 

ISSE  Head,  a cape  of  Denmark,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  ifland  of  Samfoe.  N.  lat.  j6  3'.  E.  long,  lo' 
26'. 

ISSEDON,  or  Essedon,  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Imaus. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Serica,  fituated  E.N.E.  of  the  former. 

ISSEDONES,  or  EssedOnes,  a people  of  Serica  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  ; but  Pomponius  Mela  places  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Palus-Maeotides  ; Pliny  joins  them  to  the 
Sauromatje,  and  afligns  them  an  habitation  near  the  Col- 
chide.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  ITTidones  as  neighbours  to  the 
Maflagetse,  as  a numerous  people,  and  living  to  the  W.  of 
the  Cafpian  fca.  Herodotus,  who  fpeaks  of  the  cuHoms 
and  religion  of  the  Iffidones  (1.  iv.j,  fays,  that  when  any  one 
of  them  has  loll  his  father,  all  his  relations  bring  him  a num- 
ber of  cattle,  whofe  carcafles  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  cutting  the  body  of  the  deceafed  father,  they 
mix  all  the  pieces  of  fleflt  together,  and  ferve  them  up  at  an 
entertainment,  referving  only  the  head  of  the  deceafed  pa- 
rent, which  they  fet  in  gold,  and  ufe  as  an  idol,  to  which 
they  every  year  offer  folemn  facrifices. 

ISSELBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  Iffel,  containing  a Lutheran  and  Calvinill 
church  ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cleves.  N.  lat.  51"  E. 
long.  6^35'. 

ISSELMOND,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Meufc,  oppolite 
to  Rotterdam,  with  a town  in  it  of  the  fame  name. 

ISSELORT,  a -town  of  Holland,  in  Gueldcrland, 
fituated  at  the  feparation  of  the  Rhine  and  Iffel  near  Arn- 
heim. 

ISSELSTEIN,  a town  of  Holland,  belonging  to  the- 
Hate  of  Utrecht,  and  feated  on  the  river  Iffel ; it  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a fmall  territory  formerly  belonging  to  William  III. 
king  of  England  ; five  miles  S.  of  Utrecht. 

ISSENBRON,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichdatt ; fix  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aichllatt. 

ISSER,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  joins  the  Tafna,  near 
its  mouth;  anciently  called  “Affanus.” 

ISSESUCAR,  a town  on  the  S.  coaH  of  the  ifland  of 
Java  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Batavia. 

LSSICUS  SiNU.s,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  of  the- 
Mediterranean  fca,  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

ISSIGEAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,, 
in  the  dillricl  of  Bergerac  ; nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bergerac. 
The  place  contains  879,  and  the  canton  83  16  inhabitants,  011 
a territory  of  2 10  kihometres,  m 21  communes. 

ISSIN,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
whither  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gomron  retreat  during 
the  unhealthy  feafon  ; lix  miles  N.  of  Gomron. 

ISSINI,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  CoaH,  con- 
fiHing  of  12  of  13  villages.  From  the  Rio  de  Sucro  da 
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Cofta  to  cape  Apollonia,  the  coaft  is  k)VY  and  evenj  ex- 
tending itfelt  for  a courfe  of  12  miles  eaftvvard,  bordered 
with  large  trees,  and  covered  with  villages,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Boqnn,  Ilhni  Pegiiena,  Great  Iffini,  Albiani, 
Tabo,  and  Akaniinina.  The  tirit  Hands  at  a fmall  dillance 
from  the  fliore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Da  Coda, 
furroimded  by  woods  and  pleafantly  iituated.  Hhni  Peguena, 
and  Great  UTini,  are  both  fituatcd  on  the  fea-coafl:,  at  the 
I'  dillance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  between  them  is  a number 

I of  villages.  Three  of  them  are  confiderable.  Great  Iflini  is 

I built  at  the  entrance  of  a fmall  river,  which,  during  the  dry 

feafon,  is  loll  in  the  fands,  but  difeharges  itl'elf  into  tlie 
, £ea  durirfg  the  rainy  months.  This  town  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  inland  Negroes  in  1681  ; but  has  fmee  recovered 
' its  importance  by  tlie  addition  of  a great  number  of  houfes 

I and  inhabitants.  Where  the  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea, 

1 it  forms  a fmall  illand,  very  commodious  for  building  a fort ; 

but  no  fuch  defence  has  been  attempted  by  the  Europeans. 

I Great  Iffini  is  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  gold,  which 
I probably  comes  from  the  kingdom  of  Affiento,  at  the  fource 
of  the  Rio  de  Suero  da  Colla,  a country  rich  in  gold,  but 
little  known  to  the  Europeans.  Ead  of  Ilfini  are  the  little 
I dillridts  and  towns  of  Albiani  and  Tabo,  the  former  fix 
miles  and  the  latter  ten  from  it,  both  furroimded  by  high 
groves  of  palms,  feen  at  a great  dillance  at  fea,  and  much 
frequented  by  European  Ihipping.  A mile  further  eall,  and 
half  a mile  well  of  cape  Apollonia,  Hands  the  village  Aka- 
nimina,  on  a riling  ground ; commanding  an  extenfive  fea 
and  land  profpedl.  The  interior  country  between  Boqun 
and  this  village,  is  high,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  but 
affording  fome  line  gold,  ivory,  and  formerly  a few  Haves. 
The  gold  duH  of  ihefe  two  places  is  commonly  found  at  the 
depth  of  fix  fathoms,  for  two  miles  along  the  coalt ; and 
the  Negroes  mix  it  with  pulverized  copper  fo  expertly,  that 
it  requires  touching  to  difeover  the  fraud. 

ISSOIRE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diHridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  feated  on 
the  Couze,  near  the  Allier ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Clermont. 
The  place  contains  5095,  and  the  canton  14,696  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  N.  lat. 
4;°  3 2'.  E.  long.  3"  19'. 

ISSONG,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea  to  a fpecies  of  plant,  which  they  infufe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  boil,  and  then  walh  the  head  with  it,  as  a cure 
for  all  kinds  of  the  head-ach.  It  is  a plant  deferibed  by  the 
botanical  writers  under  the  name  of  pifum  vcficarium  frudtu 
nigro,  alba  macula  notato,  the  bladder  pea,  with  a black 
fruit  marked  with  a white  fpot ; and  called  by  the  people  of 
Malabar,  where  it  alfo  grows  very  plentifully,  vlinga.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  and  is  there  called 
parjley.  Phil.  Tranf  N^  232. 

ISSOUDUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a dillritl,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre, 
ontheTheols  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Chateauroux.  The  place 
contains  10,156,  and  the  two  cantons  into  which  it  is  divided 
23,297  inhabitants,,  on  a territory  of  662^  kiliometres,  in  27 
communes.  This  place  has  confiderable  manufadlories. 
N.  lat.  46  56  9".  E.  long.  i°59'  li''" 

ISSUABLE  TER.^l.-5,  in  Law,  a name  applied  to  Hilary 
or  Trinity  terms,  from  the  making  up  of  the  iffues  in  thofe 
terms. 

ISSUANT,  Lssuing,  in  Heraldry,  is  underHood  of  a 
lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a coat  of  arms,  that  feems  juH 
coming  out  from  under  a chief,  feffe,  a houfe,  a wood,  or 
the  like  ; and  only  llicws  half  his  body. 

it  is  not  very  eafy  to  diHinguifli  the  lion  iffuant  from  the 


lion  nailTant  : fome  fay  the  iffuant  is  that  which  comes  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chief,  fliewing  his  head,  neck,  the 
tip  of  his  fore -legs  and  his  tail,  againH  the  chief  of  the 
coat  ; whereas  the  naiffant  has  its  rife  about  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  fliews  all  his  fore-part,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail,  as 
if  he  were  riling  out  of  the  earth. 

ISSUE,  in  Common  Law,  has  divers  applications,  being 
fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  between  a man 
and  his  wife — fometimes  for  profits  growing  from  amerce- 
ments or  fines — fometimes  for  profits  of  lands  and  tenements — 
but  more  frequently  for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in 
luit,  whereupon  the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the 
trial  of  the  jury. 

On  all  thefe  occafions,  iffuehas  but  one  fignification,  which 
is,  an  effedl  of  a caufe  preceding:  as  the  children  are  the 
cffedl  of  the  marriage  between  the  parents  ; the  profits  grow- 
ing to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the  punifiiment  of  any  man’s 
offence,  are  the  effedl  of  his  tranfg.reffion  ; the  point  referred 
to  the  trial  of  twelve  men,  is  the  effedl  of  pleading  or 
procefs. 

Iffues  concerning  caufes  arc  of  two  kinds ; that  upon 
matter  of  fadl,  and  that  upon  matter  of  law.  An  iffue  in 
fatl  is  when  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  agreed  upon  a 
point  to  be  tried  by  a jury  ; and  iffue  in  law  is  when  there 
is  a demurrer  to  a declaration,  plea.  Sec.  and  a joinder- 
m demurrer,  which  is  an  iffue  at  law  to  'oe  determined  by 
the  judges.  (See  Demuukeu. ) Iffues  in  fact  are  either 
general  or  fpcclal.  General,  feems  to  be  that  whereby  it  is 
referred  to  the  jury  to  bring  in  their  verdidl,  whether  or  no 
the  defendant  hath  done  any  fuch  thing  as  the  plaintiff  lays 
to  his  charge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  an  offence  againH  any  flatute,  and 
the  defendant  plead  not  guilty  ; this  being  put  to  the  jury, 
is  called  the  general  Iffue. — So,  if  a man  complains  of  a pri- 
vate wrong,  which  the  defendant  denies,  and  pleads  no 
wrong,  nor  diffeifin  •,  and  this  be  referred  to  the  jury  ; it  is 
likewife  the  general  iffue.  Special,  is  that,  wherein  Ipecial 
matters  being  alleged,  by  the  defendant  in  his  offence,  both 
parties  join  on  this  point,  and  fo  go  to  a demurrer,  if  it  be 
queejlio juris  ; or  elfe  to  a trial  by  the  jury,  if  it  be  qvajlio 
faEli : as  in  affault  and  battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads 
that  the  plaintiff  Hruck  lirH. 

Issue,  Collateral.  See  Reprieve. 

Issue,  Feigned,  in  is  ufed  when  a matter  of  fadl 

is  Hrongly  controverted,  and  the  court  dircCls  the  matter  to 
be  tried  by  a jury  ; but  as  no  jury  can  be  fummoned  to  at- 
tend this  court,  the  fadl  is  ufually  diredled  to  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  court  of  king|s  bench,  or  at  the  aflizes  upon  a 
feigned  iffue.  For,  in  order  to  bring  it  there,  and  have  the 
point  in  difpute,  and  that  only,  put  in  iffue,  an.  adlion  is 
brought,  wherein  the  plaintiff,  by  a fidlion,  declares  that  he 
laid  a wager  of  c/.  with  the  defendant,  that  A was  heir  at 
law  to  B,  and  then  avers  that  lie  is  fo,  and  therefore  demands  • 
the  5/.  The  defendant  allows  the  feigned  wagci-,  but  avers 
that  A is  not  the  heir  to  B ; and  thereupon  that  iffue  is  joined, 
which  is  diredted  out  of  chancery  to  be  tried,  and  thus  the 
verdidl  of  the  jurors  at  law  determines  the  fadl  in  the  court 
of  equity.  Tliefe  feigned  iffues  feem  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Jponfw  jttdicialis  of  the  Romans  ; and  are  idfo  frequentlv " 
ufed  in  the  courts  of  law,  by  confent  of  the  parties,  to  de- 
termine fome  difputed  right  without  the  formality  of  plead- 
ing, and  thereby  to  fave  much  time,  and  expence  in  the  de- 
cillon  of  a caufe.  Blackll.  Com.  book  iii.  p.  452. 

Issues  on  Sherif  's  are  for  neglcdls  and  defaults,  by  amerce- 
ment and  fine  to  the  king,  levied  out  of  the  iffues  and  pro- 
fits of  their  lands ; and  double  or  treble  iffues  may  be  laid  on 
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a flieriff  for  not  returning  writs,  3cc,  But  they  mud  be 
taken  off  before  they  are  ellreated  into  the  exchequer,  by 
rule  of  court,  on  good  reafon  (liewn.  Iflhes  (liall  be  levied 
on  jurors,  for  non-appearance ; though  on  reafonable  cxcufe 
proved  by  two  vvitneffes,  the  jullices  may  difeharge  the 
iflties.  See  Distress,  Distringas,  and  Process. 

Issue  denotes,  in  Surgery,  an  ulcer  made  defignedly  by  the 
praftitioner,  and  kept  open  a certain  time,  or  even  the  pa- 
tient’s whole  life,  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  a variety  of 
difeafes.  The  pliyiician,  in  his  practice,  has  frequent  occa- 
llon  to  recommend  the  making  of  an  iffue,  and  tlie  furgeon 
finds  it  a principal  means  of  relief  in  fevcral  important 
cafes  ; as,  for  inliance,  the  whitc-fwelling,  the  difeafe  of 
the  hip-joint,  caries  of  the  vertebrx,  &c.  Many  perfons 
are  never  in  health,  or  at  lead  fancy  themfclves  always  ill, 
unlefs  they  have  an  iffue  in  fome  part  of  their  body  or  an- 
other. Making  an  iffue,  indeed,  is  not  unfrcqncntly  confi- 
dered  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  who,  of  her  own  accord, 
often  forms  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body  (as  is  not 
uncommonly  conjeclured)  for  the  purpofe  of  difeharging 
pernicious  humours,  whereby  people  are  fuppofed  to  be  fi-eed 
from  grievous  diforders,  and  have  iheir  health  preferved. 
The  humoral  pathologids  were  excefiively  partial  to  thefe 
notions,  which,  at  the  prefent  time,  will  be  found  by 
every  experienced  pradlitioncr  to  influence  the  mafs  of 
mankind,  and  render  the  formation  of  iffues  more  com- 
mon than  perhaps  is  confident  with  the  better  edabliflied 
principles  of  medical  Icience.  Few  old  fubjefts  will  al- 
low a fore  of  long  Handing  to  be  dried  up,  (as  the 
exprefiion  is,)  without  requiring  the  furgeon  immedia'ely 
.afterwards  to  make  an  iffue  for  them.  \Vlieh  an  ulcer  has 
exiibed  a great  length  of  time,  the  conditulion  may  poffibly 
become  fo  habituated  to  it,  that  the  health  may  really  fuffer 
from  its  being  healed.  We  have  often  fecn  allhmatic  com- 
plaints, and  ievere  head-aches  follow  the  cicatrization  of  an 
old  ulcer ; but  whether  they  would  have  h.appcned,  if  an 
illue  had  been  made  in  time,  we  cannot  undertake  to  deter- 
mine pofitivcly,  though  the  plan  is  commendable  both  as 
rational  and  exempt  from  danger.  Whatever  may  be  the 
dolidity  of  the  theories  whicli  have  been  offered  by  medical 
writers  in  regard  to  iffues,  the  pradlitioncr,  who  has  his 
eyes  open,  cannot  fail  to  fee  the  benefit  often  derived  from 
fuch  means  ; and  if  there  be  any  unqucllionable  fails  in  me- 
dicine and  furgery,  we  may  confidently  let  dowm  amongll 
them  the  frequent  poffibility^  of  relieving  one  difeafe  by  ex- 
citing another  of  a lefs  grievons  and  more  curable  nature. 

Surgeons  of  the  prefent  day  have  only  two  ways  of  making 
an  iflue  ; one  is  with  a lancet,  or  fcalpel  ; the  other  with 
cauftic. 

The  place  for  the  iffue  being  fixed  upon,  the  furgeon  and 
his  affiftant  are  to  pinch  up  a fold  of  the  integuments,  and 
with  a lancet,  or  knife,  make  in  them  an  incilion  of  fuffi- 
cient  fize  to  hold  a pea,  or  as  many  jieas  as  may  be  thought 
proper.  The  pea  or  peas  are  then  to  be  placed  in  the  cut, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  adhelive  jilaller,  a comprefs  and 
bandage.  The  peas  lirfl  infcrced  need  not  be  removed  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  fuppuration  w'ill  have  begun  ; but 
the  ilfue  is  afterwards  to  be  cleaned  and  dreffed  every  day, 
and  have  frefh  peas  put  into  it.  Tlie  preceding  is  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  making  fuch  iffues  as  are  intended  to  contain 
only  one  or  tw'o  peas. 

^Fiien  tlie  iffue  is  to  be  larger,  wliich  is  generally  proper 
in  calcs  of  difeafed  vertebra-,  whitc-fwcllings,  &c.  the  bed 
j)lan  is  to  dcllroy  a portion  of  the  integumeiits  with  caullic. 
'File  kali  purnm,  blended  witli  quicklime,  is  mollly  pre- 
ferred for  tliis  pnrpofe.  The  fitualion  and  iize  of  the  iffue 


having  been  determined,  the  furgeon  is  to  take  care  that  the 
caullic  does  not  extend  its  aftion  to  the  furrounding  parts. 
With  this  view  he  is  to  take  a piece  of  adhelive  pladcr,  and 
having  cut  a hole  in  it  of  the  exadl  fhape  and  fize  of  the 
ilfue  intended  to  be  made,  he  is  to  apply  it  to  the  part.  Tli  3 
the  pluder  will  defend  the  adjac-rni  flcin  from  the  effefts  of 
the  caullic,  while  the  uncovered  portion  of  integuments,  cor- 
relponding  to  the  hole  in  the  plailcr,  is  that  which  is  to  be 
dedroyed.  ’I’he  caullic  is  to  be  taken  held  of  with  a bit  of 
lint  or  tow,  and  its  end,  having  been  a little  moidened  with 
water,  is  to  be  deadily  rubbed  upon  the  part  of  the  fldn 
w'here  the  iffue  is  to  be  firmed.  The  friclions  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  furface  intended  to  be  dedroyed  af- 
fumes  a darkifli  corroded  appearance.  The  caudic  matter 
may  now  be  carefully  wafhed  off  with  fome  wet  tow.  Tlie 
plaller  is  to  be  removed,  and  a linfecd  poultice  applied.  As 
foot!  as  the  efehar  is  detached,  or  any  part  of  it  is  loofe 
enough  to  be  cut  away'  without  pain  or  bleeding,  the  peas 
are  to  be  inferted  -and  confined  in  their  proper  place  with  a 
piece  of  adhefive  plaller.  Some  ufe  beans  for  the  purpofe  ; 
others  beads,  which  anfwcr  very  well,  and  iiave  the  advantage 
of  ferving  for  any  length  of  time,  when  wadied  rind  clcani  d 
everyday.  If  the  ilfue  is  at  all  of  a longitiidiual  fhape,  the 
peas,  beans,  or  beads  may  be  more  ealiiy  kept  in  their  places 
when  drung  upon  a thread. 

lifiies  ought  al'.vays  to  be  made,  if  pofiiblc,  in  a fitiiation 
where  the  peas  w-lll  not  be  much  did-irbcd  in  the  ordinary 
motions  of  the  body,  nor  interfere  with  tlie  actions  of  the 
mufcles.  The  interfpaces  between  tlie  margins  and  infer- 
tions  of  mufcles  are  deemed  the  mod  eligible  places.  Thus, 
iffues  ill  the  arm  are  ufually  made  jud  at  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  deltoid  mulcle,  by  the  fide  of  the  external  edge  of 
the  biceps.  In  the  lower  extremities  ifl'nes  are  often  made 
at  the  inner  fide  of  the  thigh,  immediately  above  the  knee, 
in  a cavity  readily  felt  there  w'ith  the  fingers.  Sometimes 
iffues  are  made  upon  the  infide  of  the  leg,  jud  below  the 
knee.  The  nape  of  the  neck  is  a common  place  for  them. 
In  caries  of  the  vertebra;  they  are  made  on  each  fide  of 
the  fpinous  proceffes.  In  difeafed  hips  they  are  formed  in 
a dcpreffion  jud  behind  and  helow  the  trochanter  major. 
When  the  nature  of  tlie  cafe  docs  not  fix  the  (Ituation  of 
an  iffue  particularly,  the  arm  fliould  be  preferred  to  tlie 
leg,  as  ilfucs  upon  the  upper  extremity,  efpccially  the  left 
arm,  are  much  lefs  annoying  than  upon  ci  h-.-r  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

The  great  art  of  keeping  an  iffue  open  for  a long  wdiiie, 
is  alway'S  to  maintain  an  equal  aiid  cflcCtual  preflure  upon 
the  peas,  by  which  means  ihey  will  he  confined  in  their 
places,  and  the  granulations  hindered  from  riling.  Cont- 
preffes  of  padeboard  and  Ihcet  lead  will  often  be  found 
highly  fcrviceable. 

IS-SUR-TILLE,  in  Geography,  a to-.vn  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didrift  of  Dijon  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Dijon.  The  place 
contains  1598,  and  the  canton  10,170  iniiabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  377  kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat. 
47^  35'.  E.  bug.  5‘ 9'. 

ISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Cili- 
cia, fitwated  on  the  fea  coad.  d’his  town  was  large,  ricli, 
and  populous.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  fouglit  by 
Alexander  in  the  y'car  333  B.C.  in  wiiich  he  defeated  the 
Perfians,  and  took  as  prifoners  the  wife,  mother,  and 
daughters  of  Darius. 

ISSY  l’Eveque,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Saoiie  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of 
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a canton,  in  the  cliftricl  of  Autun  ; 19  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Autun.  The  place  contains  1715,  and  the  canton  5^49 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  220  kiliometres,  in  7 com- 
munes. 

ISTAD,  St.  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
near  the  S.E.  coall  of  Argentiera. 

ISTAKAR,  a town  of  Perha,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
Jijhin  (which  fee),  at  a fmall  diftance  N.  of  Shiraz. 

ISTAN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada; 

6 miles  S.E.  of  Monda. 

1ST  ANNA,  a country  of  Africa,  E.  of  Benin. 

1ST  A PA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Culia- 
can  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Culiacan. 

ISTAPAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Miguel. 

ISTECHIA,  a town  of  the  Morea,  in  the  gulf  of 
Coron  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Scardamula. 

ISTEFAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Sinob. 

TSTENi\Z,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Satalia. 

ISTEPEC,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala  ; 12  miles  N.  of  St.  Salvador. 

ISTER,  in  ^Indent  Geography,  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  the  river  which  we  call  the  Danube  ; which 
Itc. 

ISTESSO,  l’Istes.so,  Ital.  in  Mnjic,  the  fame  found, 
air,  or  interval.  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  Rofcingrave’s 
edition  of  his  firft  book  of  Leffons,  has  I'ijlejfo  differente  for 
the  fame  air,  varied  ; and  Padre  Martini,  for  exadfly  the 
fame  thing,  has JleJfo,  JleJft/fimo. 

ISTH2EVONES,  or  IsT.EVOXES,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a people  of  Germany,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (1.  iv.  c.  14.), 
were  fitiiated  near  the  Rhine,  and  of  u'hom  the  Cimbri,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  formed  a part. 

ISTHMIA,  laSjjLtx,  or  IsTiiMi.tx  Games,  Ludi  IJlhmii, 
were  folemn  Iports,  being  one  of  the  four  facred  games  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient  Greece. 

They  were  called  IJlhmian,  becaufe  they  were  celebrated 
in  the  Corinthian  ilUimus,  a neck  of  land  by  which  Pelo- 
ponnefus  is  joined  to  the  continent. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus,  tells  us  they  were  in- 
llitutcd  by  that  hero  to  the  honour  of  Neptune,  in  imitation 
of  Hercules,  who  had  before  inhituted  the  Olympic  gam.es 
to  the  honour  of  Jupiter;  but  Archias  refers  their  infti- 
tution  to  the  honour  of  Melicertes,  or  Pahemon,  fon  of 
Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  w'hom  the  Latins  call  Portumnus. 
Others  lay  they  were  inftitiited  by  Nifis,  fon  of  Neptune  ; 
and  others,  by  Sifyphus,  brother  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Corinth,  about  1326  years  B.C.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  there  were  two  dillincf  folemnities  obferved  in  the 
lllhmus,  one  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  and  another  in  honour 
of  Neptune. 

The  moll  probable  account  of  the  origin  and  fubfequent 
renewal  of  thefe  games,  allowing,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  ne- 
ceflary,  for  fome  mixture  of  fable,  is  as  follows  : Athamas, 
king  of  the  Orchomenians,  a people  of  Boeotia,  having  di- 
vorced his  former  wife,  named  Nephcle,  by  whom  he  had 
two  foils,  .Phryxus  and  Hellc,  and  having  married  Ino,  by 
whom  he  had  alio  tw'o  fons,  I.earchus  and  Melicertes, 
or  Melicerta  ; the  latter  perfecuted  the  children  of  the 
former  marriage,  fo  far  as  to  make  her  hufband  believe  that 
the  oracle  of  Deljihos  demanded  the  blood  of  Phryxus,  as 
the  means  of  putting  a Hop  to  the  famine  of  wliich  ilie  her- 


felf  was  the  caufe  ; and  the  too  credulous  Athamas  was 
upon  the  point  of  facrilicing  his  fon  to  the  fafety  of  his 
fubjeifls  ; but  upon  information  of  his  wife’s  whole  manage- 
ment, he  flew  her  fon  Learchus,  and  purfued  Ino  with 
fuch  eagernefs,  that  flie  was  found  to  throw  herfelf  down 
with  Melicerta,  whom  fhe  held  in  her  anns,  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  Moluria,  into  the  fea.  A dolphin,  we  are  told, 
or  rather  the  waves,  carried  Melicerta  into  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth  ; and  the  Corinthians,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Sifyphus, 
the  brother  of  Athamas,  after  having  given  him  a fplendid 
funeral,  inllituted  to  his  honour  games,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Illiimian,  from  the  place  where  they  were  cele- 
brated for  the  firft.  time.  Thefe  games,  in  which  were 
exhibited  the  fame  trials  of  fltill  as  in  the  others,  and  chiefly 
thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry  (fee  Games),  having  been  in- 
terrupted, probably  by  fome  wars,  were  afterwards  re- 
eftablilhed  by  Thefeus  (1234  B.C.),  who  confecrated  them 
to  Neptune,  whofe  fon  he  pretended  to  be,  as  to  the  god 
who  peculiarly  prefided  over  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  ; and 
they  were  renewed  fo  regularly  every  five  years,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  Hecatornbion,  that  they  were  not 
even  difeontinued  after  the  city  of  Corinth  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  and  reduced  to  afhes  by  Mummius  (146  B.C.)  ; the 
Sicyonians  having  received  orders  to  celebrate  them,  not- 
withftanding  the  public  grief  and  defoiation.  When  the 
city  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  the  new  inhabitants  refumed 
the  care  of  thefe  games,  and  continued  to  exhibit  them 
with  great  regularity.  Some  time  after,  the  Romans  were 
admitted  to  them,  and  celebrated  them  with  fo  much  pomp 
and  apparatus,  that  befides  the  ordinary  exerciies,  a hunting 
match  was  there  exhibited,  in  w’hich  were  prefented  the 
molt  rare  animals  ; the  city  of  Corinth  ncgledling  no  means 
by  which  they  might  pleafe  their  conquerors  : and  their 
fame  was  ftill  increafed,  becaufe  they  ferved  as  an  era  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  ifthmus. 

Archias  and  others  fay,  the  conqueror’s  prize  at  thefe 
games  was  a crown  of  parfley.  Plutarch  and  Strabo  fay 
it  was  at  firft  a crown  of  pine  ; and  that  this  was  afterwards 
changed  for  one  of  parfley  ; but  that  at  length  the  pine 
was  refumed  ; and  to  this  was  added  a reward  of  100  filver 
drachmae,  or  about  3/.  41-.  ’]d.  fterling. 

Thefe  games  were  held,  according  to  Pindar,  every  three 
years,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  every  five  ; and  were  fo  cele- 
brated, and  the  concourfe  at  them  was  fo  great,  that  only 
the  prime  perfons  of  the  moll  remarkable  cities  could  have 
places  in  them.  The  Athenians  had  only  as  much  room 
allotted  them  as  the  fail  of  a Ihip,  which  they  fent  yearly  to 
Delos,  could  cover. 

ISTHMUS,  in  Geography,  a narrow,  neck,  or 

flip  of  ground,  which  joins  two  continents  ; or  joins 
peninfula  to  the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  ttvo  fcas. 

The  moll  celebrated  illhmufes  are  that  of  Panamia  or 
Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ; that  of 
Suez,  which  connefls  Afia  and  Africa  ; that  of  Corinth, 
or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea  ; that  of  Crim-Tartary, 
otherwife  called  Taurica  Cherfonefus  ; that  of  the  peninfula 
Romania  and  Eriflb,  or  the  ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
fonefus, twelve  furlongs  broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes 
undertook  to  cut  through.  The  ancients  had  feveral  de- 
figns  of  cutting  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  a rocky 
hillock,  about  ten  miles  os’er  ; but  they  were  all  vain,  the 
invention  of  fluices  not  being  then  known. . There  have 
been  attempts,  too,  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to 
make  a com.munication  between  the  Red  fea  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, ' • 

IsTUMVS' 
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IsTH'J.ivs  is  aWa  applied,  by  tbc'  anatomift?,  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  liuman  body,  parlicalarly  that  narrow  part  of 
the  throat,  fituatc  betwixt  the  two  tonfils. 

Alfo  to  the  ridge  that  feparates  the  two  noftrils  ; and  to 
the  paffage  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the 
brain  which  lies  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and 
which  reaches  from  the  place  called  anus  to  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. The  upper  part  or  cover  of  this  conduit,  or  palfage, 
which  is  betwixt  the  teftes  and  the  foremolt  vermicular 
procefs  of  the  cerebellum,  and  to  which  two  it  is  tied 
at  its  two  ends,  and  to  the  proceffes  which  come  from 
the  cerebellum  to  the  teftes  at  its  fides,  is  called  valenta 
major ; it  is  of  a medullary  fubltance,  and  its  ufe  is  to 
keep  the  lympha  from  fulling  out  above  the  nerves  in  the 
bafts  of  the  flcull. 

ISTIATZKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffta,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolftc,  on  the  Vagai ; 68  miles  S.  of 
ToboUk. 

IST1.£,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Euboea  ; fituated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  upon 
a mountain,  nearly  oppolite  to  the  Pelafgic  gulf,  which 
belonged  to  Theffaly.  It  was  anciently  called  Oreos,  from 
its  fttuation,  oso:  being  a mountain.  Its  original  inhabitants 
were  driven  from  it  by  Pericles,  and  retired  to  the  Eiliotide, 
an  interior  country  of  'rheffaly  ; and  their  place  was  oc- 
cupied by  a colony  of  Athenians,  of  the  tribe  Heftiaea.  It 
is  now  called  Orio,  or  Oreo. 

ISTIB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia  ; 72  miles  N.  of  Saloniki.  N.  lat.  41°  50'. 
E.  long.  22^  48'. 

ISTILLAR,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia ; 76  miles  S.E.  of  Salonika 

• ISTIZER,  a town  of  RnfTia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolllc  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tobolflc. 

ISTI^AN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
choacan  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Mechoaean. 

ISTRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrifi  of  Aix  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Arles.  The  place  con- 
tains 2ITI,  and  the  canton  5922  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  347^  kiliometres,  in  4 communes. 

ISTRIA,  a peninfula  of  Europe,  bounded  every  where 
by  the  fea,  except  on  the  north,  where  it  is  joined  to  Car- 
niola.  This  peninfula  was  anciently'  a part  of  Illyrium  ; 
but  being  conquered  by  the  Romans,  between  the  ftrft  and 
fecond  Punic  wars,  it  was  annexed  to  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  was 
inverted  with  it,  as  a marquifate,  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
In  the  year  1 190  the  maritime  part  was  for  the  moll  part 
conquered  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  abating  fome  inter- 
ruptions on  the  part  of  the  Auftrians,  Venetian  Iftria  was 
divided  into  4 billioprics  and  i S diftricis  ; it  contained  6 
large,  and  12  fmall  towns,  or  boroughs,  200  villages,  and 
300,000  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  prodnftion  of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  bees, 
the  manufacture  of  ftlk,  leather,  tallow,  and  fait,  and  fifliing. 
The  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fait,  have  been  reckoned  excel- 
lent, and  have  afforded,  together  with  the  tunny  fifh  and 
anchovy  fifhery,  prolatable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
marble  and  ftone  have  likewife  fupplied  important  branches 
of  trade.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  Iftria  has  confifted  in  its 
forefts,  which  overfpread  a great  part  of  the  country, 
and  yield  abundance,  not  only  of  fire-wood  and  timber 
ibr  fhip-building,  but  alfo  of  game.  By  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  and  that  of  Luneville,  in  i8oi, 
the  Venetian  part  of  Iltria  was  ceded  to  Auftria,  But  by 


the  treaty  of  Prcftnirg,  in  1805,  that  part  of  the  Hates  oF 
the  republic  of  \’enice,  which  had  been  ceded  to  tlje  em- 
peror of  Germany'  and  Auftria  by  the  treaties  of  Caiiipo 
b'ormio  and  Euncvillc,  were  united  in  perpetuity  to  thr 
king  of  Italy. 

I ST  R UP,  or  0 1ST  HUP,  a town  of  the  bifliopric  of 
Paderborn  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Paderborn. 

ISTUNALA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  go-, 
vernment  of  Tucuman  ; 130  miles  E.  of  St.  Miguel  de 
Tucuman. 

ISUNGO,  a town  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland  of  Gi- 
lolo. 

ISVORx'^,  a town  of  Walachia;  12  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Brancovina. 

ISURIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Albion,  or  Britain,  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  It 
is  now  Aldburrow,  near  Boroiighbridge,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  its  fttuation  on  the  river  Ure.  Al- 
though it  is  now  a fmall  village,  it  feems  to  have  been  once 
the  capital  of  the  Brigantes  ; being  called,  both  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninc  and  in  Ravenna’s,  “ Ifurium  Brigan- 
tum.’’  The  foundations  of  the  ramparts  may  ftill  be 
traced. 

I SWA  R A,  in  Hindoo  Mytlxilcgy,  one  of  the  many  names 
of  Siva  ; but  it  is  fometimes  applied,  rather  confufedlv,  to 
other  deities,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  our  lord,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  equivocal  application.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  underftood  of  Siva,  and  fometimes  has  the  epithet  Maha 
prefixed,  giving  Mahefwara,  or  the  great  Ifwiira.  Under 
this  form  the  name  of  his  lakti,  or  conlort,  is  Mahefwari. 

ISWETOSTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Skonen  ; 8 miles  N.  E.  of  Chriftianllatt. 

Il’ABIER,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 30  miles 
N.  of  Negara. 

ITABOCA,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  the  Tocantin  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Canuta. 

ITACAMBIM,  a town  of  Brazil ; 60  miles  N.  of  Villa 
Nova  del  Principe. 

ITACORUSSA,  a town  of  Brazil,  fituated  on  the 
Xingis  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Curupa. 

ITAIARA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome  have 
called  a Brafilian  fifh,  of  the  turdus  kind,  of  great  beauty, 
and  a very  delicate  taftc,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name 
juruncapeha. 

ITAKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 3y  miles  S.  of  Ixo. 

ITALA,  a town  of  Sicily',  in  the  valley  of  Demona  5 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Meflina. 

ITALAH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey',  in  Natolia.  N. 
lat.  38’ 43'.  E.  long.  28^  29'.  ' 

ITALIA,  in  /Indent  Geography.  See  Italt. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin,  and  of 
all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is  none  which 
carries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its  original  tlian  the 
Italian. 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfcbl  among  the  modern 
tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  has  too  many 
diminutives  and  fupcriativcs,  or  rather  augmentatives  ; but 
without  any'  great  reafon  ; for  if  thofe  words  convey 
nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft  ideas  of  things, 
they  are  no  m.ore  faulty  than  our  pleonafms  and  hyper- 
boles. 

The  language  correfponds  to  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
they  are  flow  and  thoughtful  ; and,  accordingly,  their  Ian- 
guage  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ; and  many  of  their 
2 words 
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words  arc  lengthened  out  to  a great  degree.  They  have  a 
great  talle  for  inufic  ; and  to  gratify  tlieir  paffion  tiiis  way, 
have  altered  abundance  of  their  primitive  words  ; leaving 
out  coiifonants,  taking  in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening 
out  their  terminations  for  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical,  and 
fucceeds  better  than  any  other  in  operas,  and  fome  parts 
of  poetry  ; but  it  fails  in  llrength  and  nervoufnefs  : hcHce 
alfo  a great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from  the  I.a- 
tin,  become  fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not  cafily  known 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  dates  into  which  Italy  is 
tlivided,  has  given  rife  to  a great  number  of  ditferent  dialects 
in  that  language  ; which,  however,  are  all  good  in  tlie  place 
where  they  are  ufed.  The  Tulcan  is  iifually  preferred  to 
the  other  dialedts,  and  the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of 
the  other  cities  ; whence  the  Italian  proverb,  “ Lingua 
Tofeana  in  bocca  Romana.” 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underdoed  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  At  Condantinoplc,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is  ufed  as  commonly  as  the 
language  of  the  country  ; indeed  in  thofe  places  it  is  not 
fj)oken  fo  pure  as  in  'Pufeany,  hut  is  corrupted  with  many 
of  tile  pro'per  words  and  idioms  of  tlie  place  ; whence  it 
takes  a new  name  and  is  culled  Frank  Italian.  See  Lan- 
CiLAGE. 

Italian’  Coins,  Meafurcs,  Marble,  Silks.  See  the  fub- 
dantives. 

I fALiAN’  School  of  En^ravin^.  Engraving,  with  the  work 
of  the  fcorper  occalionaUy  intermingled  with  that  of  the 
graver,  had  been  praffifed  in  Italy,  from  lime  immemorial, 
in  oramenting  thole  golden  and  filver  vufes,  iulvcrs,  chalices, 
and  other  velfels  of  plate,  wliieh  adorned  the  communion- 
tables of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  fide -boards  of  the  no- 
ble and  opulent,  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Mafo,  or  'Pliomafo,  Finiguerra,  a goldfmith  of 
Florence,  accidentally  difeovered  the  means  of  printing 
from  the  incifions  thus  fculptured  on  the  metal  : fo  that  en- 
■graving  on  copper-plates,  as  it  is  now  pradlifed,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  imprelfions  on  paper,  is  a feion  from  the  decora- 
tive part  of  the  art  or  trade  of  the  goldlmiih  ; but  which 
has  gradually  far  out-grown  the  parent  tree. 

Vafari,  in  his  biography  of  Marc  Antonio,  has,  with 
great  propriety’,  coimetAed  his  account  ot  that  didiuguidicd 
engraver,  with  an  hiltory  of  the  difeovery  which  rendered 
his  art  fo  famous  and  fo  extenlively  beneficial.  He  fays 
that  Finiguerra,  having  performed  an  engraving  on  a piece 
of  plate,  and  intending  to  fill  up  the  hollows  with  enamel ; 
ill  order  to  try  the  effecd  of  it  previoufly  to  putting  on  tlie 
enamel,  call  fome  melted  fulphur  upon  it,  and,  on  taking  it 
off,  perceived  that  the  dirt  (or  charcoal  with  which  he  firll 
tried  liis  work)  colletled  at  the  bottom  of  the  itrokes,  by 
^idliering  to  tlie  fulphur,  gave  an  impreflion  of  what  he  had 
engraven.  Struck  with  the  difeovery,  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, by  applying  moil'tencd  paper  to  his  engraving 
inllead  of  fulphur,  rulling  it  gently  with  a roller,  and  this 
experiment  being  attended  with  fuccefs,  he  imparted  his 
difeovery  to  Daccio  Baldini,  who  was  alfo  of  Florence, 
bv  whom  it  was  communicated  to  Sandro  Boticelli,  and 
perhaps  alfo  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  and  Andrea  Mantegna. 

The  haron  Heinnekin,  however,  believes  that  rolling- 
prefs  printing  had  previous  exillence  in  Germany',  and  fub- 
icquent  writers  (among  whom  is  our  countryman  Strutt ), 
giving  credit  to  the  opinion  of  an  author,  who  is  fo  generally 
worthy  of  it  as  Heinnekin,  have  copied  this  belief,  or  re- 
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peated  this  aflertion  of  the  baron,  perhaps  with  too  little  rc- 
fleftion. 

An  accidental  difeovery  of  this  kind,  which  might  have 
taken  place  in  any  country  where  paper  was  known  and 
ufed,  reflefla  fo  little  real  honour  upon  its  birth-place,  as  to 
be  uinvortliy  of  half  the  importance  witich  has  been  induf- 
tnoufly  endeavoured  to  be  attached  to  it  j yet  for  this  trivial 
or  fancied  honour,  the  connoiffeurs  and  literati  of  Italy  ami 
Germany  have  contended  ; and  vve  muft  allow,  that  the 
mind  of  Heinnekin  appears,  in  this  inllance,  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  an  evident  bias  in  favour  of  the  pretenfious  of 
his  country. 

He  opjiofe.s,  however,  only  conjefture  to  the  plain  and 
fimple  fail  of  Vafari,  which  we  have  related  above  ; and 
though  he,  as  well  as  otliers,  have  fedulouily  fought  for  evi- 
dence in  the  dates  of  the  earliefl;  German  engravings,  no 
fuch  evidence  has  been  found.  No  German  print  impreiTed 
from  an  engraved  plate,  of  which  the  date  has  n.ot  been  fub- 
fequently  altered  to  impofe  on  the  credulous,  has  been,  or 
can  be  produced,  as  the  prefent  writer  believes,  bearir.g  an 
earlier  date  than  1460,  the  y’ear  in  which,  according  to  Vafari, 
the  accident  happened  in  the  workihop  of  Finiguerra.,  wliich 
gave  to  Europe  the  means  of  printing  from  the  incifion  of 
the  graver. 

Finigaerra  was  born  at  Florence  fome  time  about  the 
year  1424,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  is  reported  to  have  fludied  under  Maflaccio.  Probably 
he  learned  drawing  in  the  fchool  of  that  mailer:  and  Baccia 
Bandinelli,  in  one  of  his  letters  fays,  that  Malo  worked 
with  Pollajuolo  and  other  contemporary  artills,  on  the  far 
famed  metal  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Florence. 
About  the  y’ear  1450,  he  engraved  alfo  for  the  church  of 
St.  John,  the  Paffion  of  Chrilt  on  a facred  vafe  of  gold, 
ill  a very  artill-like  manner,  though  the  figures  were  fmall. 
This  fail  is  reported  in  a letter  from  M.  Gabuori  to  Ma- 
riette;  but  of  his  other  engravings  we  are  compelled  to  fpeak 
with  doubt. 

Whether  any  impre_fions  fru:n  the  works  of  this  artilt 
remain  to  attell  his  difeovery’  of  printing,  and  corroborate 
the  llatement  of  Vafari,  is  at  the  bell  uncertain.  Strutt  has 
mentioned  dubioufly,  “ The  Seven  Planets  which  are 
really'  from  the  graver  of  Boticclli,  and  with  better  (liow  of 
reafon,  a Imall  plate  of  an  artill  engaged  in  his  profelfioii, 
which  is  marked  with  the  letter  F on  a Rone,  and  is  certainly  in 
the  very  earliefl  ilyie  (for  Baldini  and  Boticelli  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  have  attained  a Ryle)  of  Italian  engraving  ; to  which 
the  foreign  writers  on  art  have  added  the  twenty-four  fol- 
lowing fmall  engravings,  which  are,  for  the  rnofl  part,  of  the 
circular  fern'.  According  to  Huber  and  Roll  they  were 
recognized  as  the  work  of  Finiguerra  by  M.  Otto,  a wdl- 
knowii  amateur  of  I.cipfic,  by  M.  PAbbe  Zani  of  Parma, 
and  by  the  more  celebrated  baron  de  Stofeh,  the  latter  of 
whom  refided  :i  long  time  at  Florence,  whilR  lie  was  forming 
his  immenfc  coliedtion  of  works  of  art.  All  of  thefe  coti- 
noiffeurs  have  admitted  them  into  their  colledlions  as  tlic 
work  of  Finiguerra;  and  Heinnekin,  after  attentive  exaini- 
nation,  has  adjudged  them  to  be  his  engraving  and  printing. 

I.  A couchant  fema'e,  perhaps  intended  for  a Venus. 
On  a Rreamer  furmounting  the  couch,  is  inferibed  “ Amor 
vuol  fc,  o dove  fe  nonne.’'  2.  The  male  and  female  fup- 
porters  (a  young  man  and  woman)  of  the  arms  of  the 
Medicis,  with  a vafe  of  flowers,  &c.  The  female  is  drefled 
ill  the  Grecian  taRe,  and  holds  two  girdles.  N.  B.  This 
feems  to  have  been  printed  from  the  cover  of  a round  box. 
3.  A half-length  figure  of  a young  man  with  a parroquet 
on  his  (boulder,  playing  the  guitar,  encircled  by  a border 
of  fruit.  4.  An  adolefcent  cupid  tied  to  a tree,  his  eyes 
3 S bandaged, 
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feanJageJ,  and  four  females  tormenting  liim.  5.  Tlie  fame 
fubjedl,  dld'erciitly  treated.  6.  Eight  fmall  ovals  cnclofcd 
ill  a circular  border  of  fo'iage.  In  the  middle  are  two  pro- 
files of  charaftcr,  and  in  each  of  tlie  rell  a little  cupid 
pTaying  on  fome  miifical  inltniment.  7.  A fimilar  fubjeifl:, 
except  that  in  a circle  in  the  middle,  a cavalier  and  lady  are 
roprelcnted  dancing.  S.  Another  circle  bordered  with 
fruit.  In  the  middie  part,  a bear  in  a landfcape  is  attacked 
by  five  dogs,  and  at  the  top  are  two  cartouciies,  on  the 
fcrolls  of  whicli  tlie  arms  of  the  Medicis  are  traced  with 
pen  and  ink.  9.  Another  circle,  bordered  with  foliage.  The 
fuVijetl  a mulical  party,  confilling  of  a cavalier  and  two 
ladies  in  a garden.  10.  A monflrous  vifage,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  extended  by  two  hands,  in  a circular  border. 
II.  Contains  two  profiles  en  medallion  bordered  with  lau- 
rel ; above  them  are  three  hunting  fiibjccfs,  in  one  of  which 
a dog  is  attacking  a (tag,  whilll  a hare  is  efcaping.  12.  A 
lady  carefiing  a unicorn.  A dog  is  at  her  feet,  and  her 
head  emvreathed  with  flowers.  13.  Judith  and  Holoferncs, 
in  which  the  heroine  is  habited  in  the  antiqne  talte.  14.  'I'lie 
lame  fubjedt,  except  that  Judith  is  here  more  richly  drefled 
than  in  the  former,  and  crowned.  17.  A cavalier  and  lady 
walking  in  a cyprels  grove,  whilll  a yoaith  plays  the  tani- 
boureen.  16.  Jalon  and  Medea,  who  appear  as  fupporter.s 
to  an  armorial  bearing,  jy.  Two  fupporters  to  a fphere  : 
one  of  whom  (the  man)  holds  a llreamer,  on  which  is  written 
“ Amor  vuol  fc,  a dove  fe  nonne  the  other  is  a female 
drefled  in  the  antique  taite,  and  holding  the  motto  ‘‘  Amor 
iionpico.’'  iS.  Another  heraldic  fubjedl,  in  the  midll  of 
\vhich  a circular  fpacc  is  left  blank  for  an  armorial  bearing. 
The  left  fupporter  is  a young  lady,  and  on  the  right  hand  is 
a cavalier  holding  a wreath  of  laurel  ; a winged  cupid  is 
iinttering  above,  and  biniealh,  a dog  is  alleej).  19.  An- 
other circular  armorial  bearing,  with  a male  and  a female 
iu;)porter.  2C.  .A  guardian  angel,  with  expanded  wings 
in  a pontifical  habit.  2 1 . Cupids  holding  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  (ruit ; one  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  22.  Bacchanals;  in 
the  midll  of  wliich  is  a car  drawn  by  cupids,  furmounted  by 
a tropin-  of  gabions  throwing  out  fire.  Some  of  the  cupids 
arc  playing  on  inllniinents  of  mufic,  others  bearing  flambeaus, 
’flv  procclllon  is  led  by  one  carr)ing  a flag,  on  which  is 
written  “ Purita,’’  and  clofed  by  another,  whofe  motto  is 
••  A1  fecogedit.”  23.  Two  women  elegantly  attired,  fitting 
in  a landfcape,  fupporting  a border  of  cornucopias.  24.  Two 
warriors,  with  each  a knee  on  the  ground,  fupporting 
an  octagonal  efcutcheon,  on  which  is  a female  with  her 
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hands  railed  towards  heaven.  N.  B.  I’he  four  latter  are 
ovals. 

“ An  edition  of  the  “■  Inferno  of  Dante,”  printed  at  Flo- 
fence  in  the  year  1481,  has  long  been  fuppofed  to  contain 
the  earliell  Italian  engravings,  e.xcepting  the  maps  to  an  edi- 
tion of  Ptolemy  printed  at  Rome  in  1478,  of  which  the  r/<;/r 
is  afeertained,  and  to  have  been  the  lirfl;  book  ever  embel- 
liflied  with  copper-plate  prints,  in  which  human  figures,  or 
other  natural  objecls,  were  attempted  to  be  reprefented. 
This  is,  however,  a millake.  The  extenllve  and  well 
chofen  bibliographical  colledlion  of  carl  Spencer  contains  a 
more  perfect  book,  printed  alio  at  Eiorence,  (by  Niccolo 
Eoreirzo  della  Magna,)  but  in  the  year  1477,  which  is  four 
years  anterior  to  the  “ Dante.”  Its  title  is  ‘‘  Monte  Santo 
di  Dio  its  author  Antonio  Bettini,  bilhop  of  Fuligno; 
and  of  the  three  engravings  it  contains,  one  is  much  larger 
tlian  the  einbellilhments  ot  Dante. 

“ The  prints  that  accompany  both  thefe  books  arc  tlie  joint 
performance  of  Baccio  Baldini  and  Alefandro  Boticello,  or 
Boticelli ; and  none  of  them  dilcover  much  fltill  cither  in  tlie 
dclign  or  execution.  The  fame  arlills  have  all'o  engraven  a 


fet  of  the  Prophets,  fingle  figures  ; and  a much  larger  plate 
than  had  yet  appeared  in  Italy,  of  which  the  fubjedl  is  “ The 
I.,atl  Judgment,”  and  where  the  damned  are  reprefented 
in  feparnte  places  of  torment,  which  refemble  ovens,  each 
inferibed  with  a particular  vice  or  mortal  fin.  But  it  mud 
be  added,  that  all  the  engravings  which  thefe  artifts  per- 
formed in  con'iunction,  are  Gothic,  vulgar,  and  inferior  to 
thofe  of  their  German  contemporaries.” 

Baldini  was  a Florentine  by  birth,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  bufinefs  of  a goldfmith.  Judging  from  his  engraving, 
and  his  obfeurity  in  every  other  refpe£l,  he  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  thofe  men  of  fleiider  talent,  whp  are  pretty 
numerous  in  all  times  and  places;  whofe  mere  want  of  em- 
ployment affords  them  leifure  to  catch  at,  and  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  advantages  of,  the  inventions  and  dilcoveries  of 
others.  From  P'iniguerra  he  obtained  his  method  of  print- 
ing ; and  Boticelli  furnifliing  him  with  defigns,  he  engraved, 
with  the  help  of  the  latter,  nineteen  plates  for  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  “ Inferno  of  Dante.  ” Tlie  whole 
of  his  other  engravings,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Sandro  Boticelli,  furnamed  Filipipi,  goldfinith,  painter, 
dellgncr,  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1437,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1515.  Though  appren- 
ticed to  a goldfmith,  he  lludied  the  art  under  Filippo  Lijipi 
the  painter,  and  actpiired  fome  reputation  by  his  piitures, 
but  more  by  his  drawings.  His  biographers  fay,  that  he 
learned  engraving  (probably  printing  by  means  of  the  roller) 
of  Finiguerra  ; and  beiide  the  defigns  for  Dante’s  poem,  and 
thofe  which  follow,  \'afari  mentions  with  dilHnftion,  as  his 
very  bed  performance  w-ith  the  graver,  a print,  entitled 
“ Le  'rriomphe  de  la  Foi  do  Fra  Girolamo  Savanarola.” 

“ St.  Jerome  on  his  Knees,  extending  his  right  Fland  to- 
ward a Crucifix  ;”  “ St.  Schadian  with  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
ii.fcribed  “ O Mater  Dei,  memento  mei — O bcate  Zebaf- 
tiano  i”  a fet  of  twelve  of  “ The  Sybils,”  with  each  a fcroll, 
and  eight  Italian  verfes  beneath ; “ The  feven  Planets.” 
(N.B.  It  is  one  of  them,  namely,  the  planet  Venus,  which 
Strutt  has  copied,  and  aferibed  to  Finiguerra.)  “ 'J'he 
Triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius,”  inferibed  on  a medallion, 
“ Paulo  Emilio  Aug.  a fet  of  the  “Vices”  and  ••  Pafllons,” 
with“  Innocence”aiid“  Truth;”  “The  glorified  Saviour  riling 
in  Judgment,  attended  b)^  the  Prophets  and  Saints.”  The 
three  latter  are  of  fmall  folio  dimenfions ; and  of  the  lall  of 
all  we  have  already  particularly  fpoken  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Lad  Judgment,”  the  Joint  produdlion  of  Boticelli 
and  Baldini. 

“Antonio  Pollajuolo  or  Pollajuoli,  who  was  alfo  of  Flo- 
rence, and  born  fome  time  about  the  year  1426,  may  w itli 
more  propriety  be  called  an  artill.  From  the  antique 
fculpture,  which  was  now  beginning  to  re-appear,  he  feems 
to  have  learned  attention  to  the  anatomy  ot  his  figures  ; to 
which  mod  important  requifitc  of  hillorical  art,  Pollajuolo 
has  the  dilliimuiflied  honour  of  liaviim  been  the  fird  to  at- 
trac\  critical  attention.  He  has  flicwn  his  preclilcdlion  tor 
this  lludy,  by  reprefenting  the  confpirators  naked  in  the 
medal  which  he  cut  to  commemorate  the  affaflination  of 
Juliano,  and  the  attack  on  Loreir/-o  de  Medici  ; and  alio 
in  a much  larger  engraving  than  had  hitherto  been  executed, 
of  which  the  lubje£l  is  a battle,  and  wherein  he  lias  repre- 
feiited  all  the  combatants  naked.  There  is  an  imprelhon  of 
this  very  fcarce  print  in  the  Cracherodean  colledlion,  printed 
on  reddifli  paper ; each  figure  is  nearly  eleven  inches  in 
height  ; the  heads  have  fome  faint  dawiiings  of  cxpreflioii  ; 
and  the  fliadows  are  produced  without  erodings,  by  dia- 
gonal lines,  apparently  done  to  imitate  the  hatchings  of  a 
pen,  and  in  the  lame  diredlion  in  whicli  it  is  cullomary  to 
7 write ; 
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write  : but  the  outlines  nnd  fliadows  are  dry  and  hard,  and 
the  forms  vulgar  and  heavy.  It  is  only  by  comparing  Pol- 
1, ajiiolo  with  his  contemporaries  and  predccelTors,  that  we 
learn  to  refpcA  his  performances  ; and  it  has  even  been  faid 
of  his  mod  celebrated  work,  (“  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
baflian,”)  that  it  “exhibits  only  a group  of  half  naked  and 
vulgar  wretches  difeharging  their  arrows  at  a miferablc 
fellow-creature,  who,  by  changing  places  with  one  of  his 
murderers,  might  with  equal  propriety  become  a murderer 
himfelf fo  little  attention  was  paid  even  in  Italy,  at  this 
early  period,  to  charadler  and  exprelhon.”  I.andteer’s 
LcAures. 

I. ike  moll  of  the  contemporary  artids  of  his  country, 
Pollajuoli  praftifed  occationally  the  feveral  branches  of  imi- 
tative art,  which  have  fince  become  dillimfl  profefTions,  and 
was  at  once  goldfmith,  mcdallid,  fculptor  in  relievo,  painter, 
and  engraver  with  the  burin.  Bartoliicci  was  his  principal, 
or  at  lead  his  fird  indru£lor;  but  he  worked  with  conficlcr- 
able  credit,  under  Ghiberti,  on  the  iullly  celebrated  metal 
doors  of  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Florence.  He  alfo  exe- 
cuted the  monument  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  which  originally 
dood  in  the  chapel  of  that  name,  and  has  fince  been  removed 
by  the  order  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter; 
and  that  of  Innocent  VIII.  ; which  are  both  in  bronze,  and 
are  works  of  great  merit.  The  plan  of  the  Belvidere  palace 
has  b,:en  likewife  attributed  to  him. 

Of  the  prints  now  extant  from  the  graver  of  Pollajuoli, 
we  know  only  of  the  following  : 

The  nbo\e-mcntioned  large  folio,  wherein  fix  men  are 
reprefented  fighting  with  fwords  in  a forell  ; an  “ Holy  Fa- 
mily,” all'o  in  folio  ; and  two  fmallcr  prints  of  “ The  I.a- 
bours  of  Hercules,”  in  one  of  which  he  is  engaged  with 
Antieus,  and  in  the  other  removing  a column. 

An  obfeure  village  near  Mantua  gave  birth  to  the  che- 
valier Andrea  Mantegna,  in  the  year  14JI.  Born  in  indi- 
gence, he  was  obliged  in  his  early  youth  to  tend  flieep  for 
a fubfi deuce  ; but  being  gifted  by  nature  with  a happy 
genius  for  the  imitative  arts,  he  employed  all  his  leifure  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  ohjedls  around  him.  F.  Squar- 
cione,  that  obfervant  proteftor  of  the  fine  arts,  who  was 
thence  furnamed  the  Father  of  Painters,  difeovering  the  dif- 

fiofition  of  our  young  (liepherd  for  painting,  took  charge  of 
lis  education  ; and  conceiving  for  him  an  ardent  affedtion, 
w’liich  increafed  with  the  iucreafing  merit  of  Mantegna, 
finally  created  him  heir  to  his  fortune. 

Mantegna  married  the  daughter  of  John  Bellino  of  V’^e- 
nice.  Correggio  became  his  difciple,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua 
his  warm  admirer  and  patron  : from  his  hands  our  artid  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  ; and  for  him  he  painted 
that  celebrated  pidlure,  which  he  afterwards  engraved,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  royal  palace  at  Flampton-Court,  of  the 
“ Triumph  of  .Fulius  Cxfar.” 

He  executed  feveral  great  works  for  pope  Innocent  VIII., 
who  invited  him  for  that  purpofe  to  Rome.  He  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  of  Padua  ; and  feveral 
pidlures  for  that  of  St.  Judinian,  particularly  one  which  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  colouring  as  well  as  defign,  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  that  church  : finally,  he  died  in  the 
fame  city  (of  Padua),  highly  honoured  and  admired,  in  the 
year  1517;  and  a tomb,  furmounted  by  his  l>ud,  v\  us  railed 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew. 

Mantegna  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  Italian 
engraving.  “By  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  antique, 
and  his  iuperior  ufe  of  that  knowledge,  he  improved  the 
drawing,  without  materially  altering  tlie  Ityle  of  engraving 
of  Polla'iuolo,  by  whom  he  is  prefumed  to  have  been  in- 
ilructcJ  in  the  new  art.  Indeed,  as  the  local  energies  and 


pradlical  perfcclions  of  painting  were  at  this  time  fo  iinpcr4 
feftly  developed,  it  was  much  more  natural,  and  in  the  fame 
degree  more  wile,  for  engraving  to  imitate  pen  and  ink 
drawings  than  to  imitate  pidlures  ; and  the  bell  of  Man- 
tegna’s prints  derive  a peculiarity  of  chanidler  and  of  value 
from  this  circumflancc.  By  intermingling  the  appearance 
of  the  finer  llrokes  of  the  pen,  as  it  worked  upward,  in  his 
fliadows  he  feftened  and  mellowed  the  llronger  lines ; fo  that 
the  whole  became  a more  appropriate  vehicle  of  the  obfeu- 
rity  he  had  in  view  : and  the  exadl  fimilarity  of  his  llyle  of 
engraving  to  his  own  mode  of  drawing  fufficiently  fiicws, 
that  to  imitate  pen  and  ink  drawings  was  the  boundary  of 
his  aim. 

“ A very  curious  pen  and  ink  drawing  from  the  hand  of 
Mantegna,  of  which  the  fubjedl  is  an  attempt  to  rellore  an 
allegorical  pidlure  u Inch  Apelles  painted  from  an  event  in 
his  own  life,  is  now  in  the  poirefiion  of  Mr.  \Veft,  prefideiit 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  engraved,  from  his  own  dc- 
figiis,  fometimes  on  copper,  and  lonietimes,  as  if  is  faid, 
upon  tin.  “ In  his  engravings,  as  in  his  piclures,  his  con- 
tours are  of  a grand  and  decided  charadler,  fullained 
throughout  by  much  of  what  has  fince  been  termed  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  Roman  fchool.  His  prints  are  not 
few  ; but  conlidering  the  early  period  at  which  they  were 
performed,  are  much  more  extraordinary  than  numerous. 
The  two  “ Labours  of  Hercules,”  in  the  Crncherodian 
Colleftion,  ought  probably  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
earlielt  of  Mantegna’s  engravings.  Like  thofe  of  Pollajuoli, 
they  are  printed  on  rcddifli  paper,  and  arc  defigned  in  the 
fame  heavy  llyle.  His  “ Bacchanalian  Procellioii”  has  kill 
fome  coiifiderable  remains  of  Gothic  grolfnefs  ; hut  he  lias 
here  fhewn  his  talent  in  compofition,  and  the  fore-fhortenings 
that  occur  are  far  better  expreffed  than  we  have  hitherto 
feen.  The  compofition  of  his  “ Battle  of  Sea-Gods  and 
Tritons”  is  wildly  grand,  with  fiich  a mixture  of  the  gre- 
tefque,  as  may  feem  not  improperly  to  belong  to  a lubjecl 
which  we  fltoiild  ekeem  out  of  nature,  or  beyond  the  limit* 
of  the  material  world.  The  combatants  in  this  battle  aic 
the  offspring  of  his  own  fertile  and  vigorous  fancy,  gene- 
rated by  the  fculpture  of  antiquity.  Befide  the  tritons  and 
fea-moiillers,  here  are  the  general  forms  of  horfes  and  men  ; 
but,  like  the  fawns  and  fylvan  deities  of  the  Greeks,  their 
natures  partake  of  the  clement  iii  which  they  exiil  ; — at 
leak,  the  fpedlator  is  led  to  perceive  that  this  intention  e::- 
iked  in  the  mind  of  the  artik,  and  that  (in  the  words  of 
Ariel's  fong)  they  have  undergone  “ a fca-changc,  irtto 
fomething  rich  and  krange.”  Inllead  of  hair,  fea-vveed  dcr 
corates  the  human  heads  ; and  the  fins  and  fcales  of  ma.riiie 
animals  help  to  conkitutc  the  horfes  and  tritons.  Their 
weapons,  too,  are  congenial  with  themlelves : they  fight 
with  filh  and  fiki-bones,  and  the  ll<ull  of  fome  unknowti  in- 
habitant of  the  deep  ferves  as  a kiield. 

“ The  heads  of  the  horfes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fea-gods, 
are  animated  by  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  ideal  gran- 
deur of  the  antique  ; the  anatomical  markings,  the  couilaut 
object  of  Mantegna’s  attention,  are  akfi)  ruccefsfully  lluditd 
from  the  fame  inollimable  fourceof  information  : and  in  the 
early  imprelkons,  the  chiarofeuro  ha.s  more  breadth,  as  well  ' 
as  depth,  than  feems  to  belong  to  the  Italian  art  of  this 
early  period,  and  is  conducted  through  the  whole  wi'  h 
maltcriy  addrefs. 

“ A more  How  and  fedate  magnificence  moves  his  trium- 
phal proceinon  of  Julius  Ckcfar.  'Phe  wild  imagination 
which  revels  in  his  recefl'es  of  the  ocean,  and  his  bacchana- 
lian procekions,  is  nearly  excluded  from  hence  ; it  but 
ferves,  in  the  flaming  of  the  candelabra,  to  gleam  through 
“ the  fpoils  of  nations,  anu  the  pomp  of  wars  or  fainilv. 
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«Iifoovers  itfcif  in  other  fubcrdinate  acccffories  as  the  fringed 
ornament  of  {lately  grandeur. 

“ In  his  Dance  of  females,  he  has  {hewn  fo  much  of  the 
graceful  {implicity  and  general  air  of  Greek  fculpture,  as  to 
give  rife  to  a belief  that  it  has  been  copied  from  an  antique 
balTo-relievo  : but  till  fuch  a baffo-relievo  is  {hewn,  it  would 
be  unfair  in  us  to  refign  fo  much  of  the  merit  of  Andrea 
Mantegna  as  this  compofition  may  claim.  Thefe  three 
engravings  abundantly  demonllrate  the  wide  range  of  his 
technical  and  inventive  powers  ; and  ihew  with  what  fuccefs 
he  could  combine,  or  feparately  exhibit,  elegance,  wildnefs, 
and  grandeur,  as  oecafion  admitted  or  required. 

“ Some  critics  Iiavc  thought  that  Mantegna’s  admiration  of 
t!ic  antique  was  too  predominant  in  his  works;  that  it  too  fre- 
t|  lenily  engrofled  his  powers  ; and  hurried  him  too  entirely 
away  from  tliat  contemplatioti  of  nature,  which  mull  always 
be  one  of  the  parents  of  originality  in  art.  Yet,  if  this  entliu- 
llafm  be  a fault,  it  is  a fault  proceeding  fo  neceflarily,  and  fo 
immediately,  from  the  localities  of  time  and  place-,  and  the  re- 
dundance of  his  merits,  that  it  is  as  fecure  of  pardon  from  the 
candid,  as  thole  merits  arc  of  praife.”  Landfeer’s  Leclures. 

The  monogram  of  this  celebrated  engraver,  refembling  that 
of  Marc  Antonio,  wid  be  found  in  our  Plate  I.  of  thofe  of 
the  Italian  School.  The  following  li!l  is  believed  to  contain 
all  his  principal  works,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  engraved 
any  more  than  »his  lilt  contains.  They  are  of  folio  dimenfions, 
and  fome  of  them  very  large  ; — “ The  Madonna  and  Infant 
Chrill,”  (copied  by  Strutt  in  his  Biographical  Diclionnry 
of  E ngravers);  “ The  Choice  of  Hercules;”  ‘Hdercules 
overcoming  Antasus,”  inferibed  “ Divo  Herculi  invifto.’’ 

“ The  Marriage  of  Eneas  with  Lavinia  “ The  Scourging 
of  Chrift  “ The  Entombing  of  Chrill,”  inferibed  “ Hu- 
uiani  generis  Redemptor  “ The  Defcent  of  the  Saviour 
to  Hell  “ The  Refurredlion  of  .Jefus  Chrill  “ Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes  and  two  grotefque  monllers 
lighting  ia  the  prefence  of  two  warriors. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fubjedls  of  M.  Landfecr’s 
comments  vvhicli  are  quoted  above  : — “ A Bacchanalian  Pro- 
cefiion,”  in  which  both  fawns  and  fat)ms  are  introduced  ; 

“ A Battle  between  various  marine  Monfters  “A  Dance  of 
Four  Females  ;”  “ The  Triumph  of  Julius  Caefar,’’  engraven 
on  nine  plates,  wliich,  when  joined,  form  a magnificent 
frieze  ; but  it  is  uncommon  to  lind  a collcdlion  where  the 
nine  are  complete. 

Giovanni  Marias  da  Brefcia,  or  Brixienfis,  was  a native 
of  Brefcia,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  was  born  A.D. 
1460.  He  was  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
and  about  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  lixteenth  century,  painted 

The  Hiftory  of  Elifha  and  Elijah’’  for  the  monallery  to 
which  he  belonged.  Pie  alfo  pradlifed  goldimithery  ; but  it 
IS  his  engravings,  wliich  are  fomewhat  numerous,  that  are 
the  proper  iubjedl  of  our  prefent  notice. 

'Pile  llyle  of  his  manual  execution  is  not  always  alike. 
In  fome  of  h'.s  prints  it  is  evidently  formed  on  lliat  of  An- 
drea Mantegna,  the  lines  wliuh  form  the  fiiadows  being 
laid  from  one  corner  of  the  plate  toward  the  other,  without 
any  crofs  hatchings,  fomewhat  neater  than  thofe  of  his  great 
exemplar,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in  every  other  refpeCl. 
On  other  occafioiis  he  employed  lecond  courfes  of  lines, 
bgt  his  drawing  is  heavy,  and  his  extremities  not  well 
marked  : yet  liis  prints,  of  wliicli  the  principal  are  en- 

titled as  follows,  are  much  fougiit  after  by  the  curious  : — 

“ The  Virgin  Mary  feated  on  a Bencii  with  a Book  in  licr 
right  Hand,  holding  the  Infant  Chrill  The  Virgin 

ieated  upon  Clouds  with  the  Infant  Cliriil  ; St.  .lohn  Bap- 
ti'l,  St.  Jerome,  and  three  Carmelite  Friars  below,”  dated 
i502  ; “ Pile  Miracle  of  St.  Gregory  relloring  a Boy  to 
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Life.”  It  is  a large  folio  of  thirteen  inches  by  nine,  and  is- 
inferibed  “ Opus  fris  io  Mariae  Brixienfis,  or  Carmelitarum- 
MCCCCCII.”  The  manual  part  of  the  engraving  of  this 
plate  is  in  a mixed  llyle  between  tliofe  of  Mantegna  and 
Marc  Antonio.  “ The  Hillory  of  the  Emperor  Tr.ajan,” 
wherein  the  artid  has  complimented  the  reigning  pope,  by 
introducing  him  at  a balcony  above. 

Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brefcia,  the  brother  of  the  prcced- 
ing  artill,  was  born  at  Brefcia  fome  time  about  the  year 
1461,  and  alfo  became  a Carmelite  friar.  He  applied  more 
clofely  to  engraving  than  Giovanni  Marioe,  and  iludicd  the 
w(/rks  of  Mantegna  with  fomewhat  better  fuccefs.  Yet 
his  outline  is  poor,  though  his  manual  execution  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  neat.  We  have  lubjoiiicd  a lift  of  his 
moll  clleemed  works,  of  which  the  bell  appear  to  be  copies 
from  Andrea  Mantegna  : — “ Plcrcules  vanquifliing  the  Ne- 
mean  Lion,’’  after  Andrea  Mantegna,  inferibed  “ D.  Here 
in  viclo ; ’ two  plates  of  “ Hercules”  and  “ Antaius,’’ 
after  tlie  fame  mailer,  one  of  them  an  upright  4to.  ; “ A 
White  Horfe,’’  refembling  that  by  Albert  Durer,  except 
in  the  back  ground,  a fmall  upriglit  ; “ The  Scourging  of 
Chrift,”  a large  upright  Of  thefe  the  earliell  and  belt 
imprefTions  are  dated  1503,  and  a feeond  edition  was  printed 
in  1509.  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  “The  Holy  Family, 

with  St.  jofeph  afleep  two  plates  of  a Satyr  and 
Female,”  inferibed  “ Victoria  Augufta,”  on  a tablet ; 
“ A naked  Female  repofing  with  an  Infant,  while  a Satyr 
is  playing  on  a Pipe.” 

Hieronymus  Mocetus,  or  Jerome  Mocetto,  engraved  both 
on  metal  and  on  wood,  and  was  born  at  Verona  in  the 
year  1454.  Strutt’s  account  of  him  is  as  follows  ; — “ The 
prints  by  this  ancient  mailer  are  by  no  means  common.  He 
worked  with  the  graver  only  ; but  did  not  excel  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  th.at  iiillrurnent.  His  llyle  of  engraving  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Robella.  Though  it  is  con- 
fiderably  neater  and  cleaicr,  he  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts 
of  the  human  tigure  correcdly.  Tlie  extremities  cfpccially 
are  very  defeclive.  The  ftudy  of  the  chiarofeuro  was  at 
this  time  very  little  attended  to.  We  mall  not  wonder, 
tliercfore,  at  linding  the  works  of  this  artill  totally  dcllitute 
of  clTeifl.  However,  they  are  not  without  merit  ; though,' 
it  mull  be  confell'ed,  that  their  fcarcity  (lamps  the  grcatell 
value  on  them.  We  have  by  him,  “ 'Plie  Refurreiiion  cf 
Chrift,  with  Four  Soldiers  at  the  Foot  of  the  Tomb,”  ap- 
parently from  his  own  delign  ; “ A Sacrifice,’’  with  many 
figures,  fro.m  an  antique  bas-relief  ; a middling -fi zed  plate, 
lengthways.  Alfo  feveral  battles,  with  other  fubjeCis ; 
which  are  varioufiy  marked,  as  may  be  fecn  in  our  Plate  I. 
of  the  monograms,  &c,  of  the  Italian  School  of  Engravers. 

Nicoletta,  or  Nicolas  da  Modena,  was  a native  of  Mo- 
dena, and  feems  to  liave  ftudied  arcliiteClure  and  pcrfpeClive 
with  more  aftiduity  than  fuccefs.  He  is  ranked  as  one  cf 
tlie  earliell  engravers  oi  the  Lhool  of  Lombardy  ; and, 
when  we  examine  liis  works  it  feems  as  il  the  name  of  en- 
graving on'y  had  reached  him ; and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  work  out  his  own  lyllem.  It  is  aftcnifiiing,  at 
a time  when  fo  many  engravers  of  confequcnce  were  living, 
and  had  produced  fucli  a variety  of  excellent  prints,  tl- 
pecially  Marc  Antonio  and  his  fcholars,  that  this  man,  wf.o 
was  himfelf  a painter,  lliould  have  been  fo  much  at  a lofs, 
not  only  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  his 
jdates,  but  witii  relpcdl  to  the  coir politioiis  and  drawing 
ot  tliem  alfo.  If  llieferude  j)rodu6tions  have  any  merit  to 
recommend  them,  it  mull  tonlift  in  the  buildings  and  arch  - 
ledtural  ornaments,  which  he  introduced  into  his  dcligns, 
and  with  wuicli  he  has  freqi  ently  crowded  them  in  a very 
ablurd  manner  : he  workctl  with  the  graver  only  ; and  his 
6 largei 
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largcrt:  plates  feldom  exceeded  the  common  folio  fize.  He 
iifually  figned  his  name  at  length  ; but,  in  fome  few  in- 
flaiiccs,  he  ufed  the  two  monograms  which  we  have  copied 
in  our  Plate  I.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian  School.  We  have  en- 
graven by  him,  “ The  Adoration  «f  tlie  Shepherds,’’  a mid- 
dling-fized  upright  plate,  marked  with  liis  name  at  length  ; 
“ St.  Sebaltian,”  a middling-lized  upright  plate,  marked 
with  his  baptifmal  name  ; “ Nicoleto,”  on  a tablet ; an- 
other “ St.  Sebaftian,’’  inicribed  with  his  monogram  ; “ St. 
Jerome;”  “St.  George;”  “St.  Martin;”  “ A Triton 
embracing  a Syren  ;”  bef'ide  other  works  of  lefs  repute. 

Benedetto  Montagna,  was  born  at  Venice  fome  time  about 
the  year  145S,  and  died  at  Verona  in  T530.  He  engraved  on 
copper,  and  the  graver  was  the  foie  inftrument  of  his  art. 
His  engravings  are  dated  from  a very  early  period  of  the  art 
in  Italy,  and  it  is  more  than  poflible  that  the  prints  of  Albert 
Durer,  which  were  brought  to  Venice  as  an  article  both  of 
tafte  and  commerce,  and  tliofe  of  Marc  Antonio,  who  had 
now  been  following  the  profeflion  of  engraving  for  fome 
time  in  that  city,  might  induce  him  to  take  up  the  novel  art 
either  as  a matter  of  profit  or  of  curiofity.  The  efforts  of 
Montagna,  however,  are  but  feeble  ; his  outline  is  exceed- 
ingly  defeftive,  and  his  manual  execution  harfh  and  rude, 
though  in  fome  few  inftances  he  attempted  to  affill  the  blend- 
ing of  Ids  lights  and  half-tints  by  means  of  ilippling. 

Benedetto  engraved  from  his  own  compofitions  ; and  the 
refemblance  which  fome  of  his  prints  bear  to  the  earlieft  and 
rudell  productions  of  Marc  Antonio,  of  which  we  (hall  pre- 
fently  fpeak,  may  well  be  thought  to  ftrengthen  our  fuppoli- 
tion,  that  from  them  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 
His  engravings,  of  which  the  following  will  probably  be 
found  the  bell,  are  very  rare,  and  are  generally,  if  not 
in  every  inftance,  marked  with  his  name  at  length  ; — 
“An  Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  appears 
feated,  holding  the  Infant  Chrill ; St.  John  is  flanding 
befide  her  naked,  and  St.  Jofeph  appears  below.  A view  of 
a town,  with  a river  and  bridge  over  it,  conllitutes  the  back 
ground ; at  the  top  is  the  artill’s  name.  “ The  Judgment 
of  Midas,'  ’ a fmall  upright.  A naked  figure  (landing  by 
a tree,  fomewhat  larger.  An  elderly  man  and  a youth ; 
the  former  playing  on  the  bag-pipes,  the  latter  upon  the 
vi'  lin.  A landfcape,  with  a hamlet  in  view,  and  an  old 
man  feated  on  a bank,  both  fmall  uprights.  Another  land- 
fcape, with  three  women  on  the  foreground.  A young 
man  fitting  on  a rock,  palTing  a cord  round  a palm  tree. 
“The  Rape  of  Europa.’’  “Venus  challifing  Cupid.” 

Strutt  fays,  tliat  Rubetta,  or  H.  Robetta,  flourilhed  in 
i6io.  This  is  evidently  a millake.  The  French  writers 
on  art,  with  much  more  probability,  fay  that  he  was  born 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1460  ; but  the  events  of  his  life  are 
verv  obfeure,  and  his  encravingrs  of  no  value  but  from  their 
antiquity  and  rarity,  for  they  are  wretchedly  executed. 
I’he  fid'jcCls  of  molt  of  them  are  devotional,  and  he  fome- 
tinus  affixed  his  name  at  length,  and  at  oiiiers  the  initial 
letters  R.B.'F.A.  on  a little  tablet. 

Hi.s  moll  elleemed  engravings  are,  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  a 
fmall  upright  folio  ; “ 'I'he  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  of  a 
ne.nrly  fquare  form  ; The  Refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrill,’’ 
a fmall  upright  folio  ; and  “ The  Golden  Age,”  a large 
upright  fclio. 

'I'itian  alio  etched  fome  plates  about  this  time,  probably 
in  the  way  of  recreation,  and  it  is  faid,  performed  fome 
engravings  on  wood.  Among  the  former  are  leverai  large 
landfcapes  from  Ins  own  comptifitions,  the  lub'ieCt  i)f  ilie  moll 
remarkable  of  which  i.s  a palloral,  uhcre  a ihepherd  is 
jdaying  on  a flute,  before  his  flock,  bv  the  fide  of  a ilrcam. 
in  anoiiier  a tiMvciicr  is  fleepiug  by  ii.ooiibglit.  He  liitc- 


wife  etched  an  allegorical  print  of  Death  habited  in  the 
armour  of  a knight. 

The  moll  remarkable  of  his  wood-cuts,  if  thefe  are  really 
by  the  hand  of  Titian,  which  appears  very  doubtful,  are, 
‘ The  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine,”  a large  upright,  .'xecuted 
In  a flight  but  mallerly  manner,  and  inferibed  “ Titianus 
Vecellius  Inventor  Lineavit.”  “ The  Triumph  of  Faith,’’ 
rep  relented  by  a proceifion  of  patriarchs,  prophet.s,  evange- 
liils,  apollles,  faints,  martyrs,  preceding  and  following 
Jefus  Chrill  ; it  is  compofed  of  from  eight  to  ten  prints, 
forming,  when  palled  together,  a veryGong  frieze,  and  dated 
ij'Oj.  “ The  Dellrudlion  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Ploll,”  a 
very  large  print  lengthways,  compofed  of  fix  parts.  This 
is  very  rough  and  ruddy  cut,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
“ Triumph  of  Faith,”  which  is  a very  mallerly  performance. 

“ Sampfon  betrayed  by  Dalilah.”  “ The  Deluge,  ” a 
larger  engraving,  printed  on  two  fliects,  of  wl  'ch  Papillon 
fays,  that  it  is  very  correcl  and  admirable;  but  Strutt, 
(who  had  feen  the  print)  very  properly  obferves,  that  this 
boalled  prccilion  feems  to  make  againll  its  being  from  the 
graver  of  Titian,  who  would  fcarcely  liave  bellowed  fo 
much  time  and  labour  as  mufe  have  been  required  to  complcat 
it  in  fo  neat  and  regular  a manner. 

The  famous  fatirical  engraving  of  an  old  ape  and  two 
ymuiig  monkies,  in  the  attitudes  of  Laocoon  and  his  fons, 
which  was  long  aferibed  to  Titian,  is  now'  know'ii  to  be  the 
performance  of  Nicolo  Vicentino.  It  was  done  to  fatirize 
Baccio  Bandinclli,  who  boalled  of  having  executed  a Lao-  - 
coon,  which  w'as  fuperior  to  the  antique. 

But  Strutt  thinks,  and  with  great  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  moll,  if  not  all  of  tlie  w'ood  engravings  aferibed  ' 
to  Titian,  are  really  the  work  of  his  younger  brother  Cefare 
Vecelli,  w'ho  alfo  produced  a fet  of  8vo.  prints,  executed  in 
a very  fpirited  and  mallerly  llyle,  from  the  defigns  of  Titian, 
of  ancient  and  modern  drelfes,  which  was  publilhed  at  Venice 
in  1590;  but  perhaps  there  had  been  a former  edition.  The 
title  of  the  edition  of  1590  runs  thus,  “ Degli  Hubite 
Anticlii  et  Moderni  tli  diverfc  parte  del  mondo,  Libri  due 
fatti  da  Cefare  Vecellio;’’  and  in  a fublequcnt  edition,  pub- 
liflied  in  1664,  it  is  more  fully  exprefied  as  follows  : “ Rac- 
colta  di  figure  delineate  dal  gran  Titiano,  e da  Cefare  Vc- 
ccliio  (110  Fiatello  deligentemeiite  in'agliatc.” 

A Angle  print  in  clilarofcuro,  ferves  to  mark  the  talent,  in 
that  mode  ol  engraving,  of  Baldallare  I’cruzzi,  an  extra- 
ordinary arcliiteCl,  painter,  engraver,  and  antiquary  of  this 
period.  He  is  generally  fiippoled  to  have  been  a native  of 
Sienna,  but  Valari  lays,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he 
W'as  born  at  Volterra,  in  the  year  14S1.  Belide  Iniildiiig 
churclies  and  palaces  at  Sienina,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  he 
emhcllifhcd  them  w'ith  Ins  pittures  ; and  wrote  a treatife  on 
the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  left  beliind  him  a commentary 
on  Vitravius,  w'hich  Papillon  informs  us  he  intended,  but 
that  the  hand  of  death  prevented  him,  to  have  illullratcd 
with  engravings  on  w'ood.  It  is  reported,  but  we  cannot 
fay  on  what  foundation,  that  he  w'as  poifoned  by  Lme 
arti'l  who  envied  his  fuperior  talents. 

The  jirint  to  wliich  we  have  alluded  is  an  upright  folio, 
reprefenting  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  Mufes,  witli  ITer-  ■ 
Cldcs  expelling  Avarice  from  their  preience.  It  appears  to 
be  engraven  on  three  blocks  ; one  for  the  outlines,  another 
for  tile  half-tint,  and  a third  for  the  deeper  lhadows.  It  is 
executed  in  a bold  and  fuirited  llyie,  and  inferibed  “ Bal. 
Sen,”  over  which  letters  is  a five-pointed  liar. 

Domenico  Campagnola  was  bcni  at  Padua  A.D.  1482.  ' 
He  W'as  the  fon  of  Jerome  Campagnola,  the  fcul[)tor,  and 
the  difciple  of  'Pitian.  Fie  chiefly  excelled  in  landleapc,  and 
has  produced  a conliderablc  luunberof  prints,  fome  oi  which 

are 
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are  etchings  and  others  engravings  on  wood,  executed  in  a 
bold  flyle,  but  very  flight,  and  iiicorrecl  in  liis  drawing  of 
the  naked.  He  died  at  Venice  in  the  year  i 550,  but  lies 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  near  the 
tombs  of  his  anceflors. 

Of  his  etchings  the  following  are  the  principal  : — “ The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Kings,”  a grand  conipofition, 
in  folio  ; “ Ca;far’s  Tribute  Money  “ Our  Saviour  hc;J- 
ing  the  Sick  “ I’he  Parable  of  Dives  and  La/arins,”  in 
large  folio,  etched  on  three  plates,  and  marked  “ D.C  In 
J.uca  Bertelli,”  &c.;  “ 'Phe  Gift  of  Languages,  or  Defcent 

of  the  Holy  Ghoft,”  a large  circle,  infcribtd  lyij;” 

“ 'file  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  John,”  after 
Titian,  a large  folio,  dated  ijiy.  Two  circular  prints, 
one  of  which  is  “ The  Decollation  of  a Female  Martyr;" 
“ A Group  of  Warriors,  attended  by  Fortune,  flopping  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.”  A landfcape,  with 
Jupiter  and  Califlo,  after  Titian.  Another  landfcaj)e,  on 
the  fore-ground  ot  which  is  a chariot  drawn  by  two  bulls  ; 
marked  D.  C.  ; a bacchanalian  fubjecf  ; a \'enus,  inferibed 
“ D.O.  Camp.  1517.” 

'Phe  inoft  cfleemed  of  his  letter  prefs  engravings  are 
“ The  Holy  Family,”  in  a landfcape,  with  St.  John  and 
other  faii.ts.  I'lie  Virgin  Mother  is  reprefented  fuckling 
the  Infant  Chrill  ; a folio  print.  A grand  landfcape,  in 
wliich  is  introduced  St.  Jerome.  Another  large  landfcape, 
■\vitli  a folJicr  and  his  family.  Three  cliildren  near  a pedef- 
tal,  one  of  whom  is  contemplating  a dog  gnawing  a bone. 
“ The  Mafl’acre  of  the  Innocents  ;”  and  “The  Dertnidtion 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  Hofl,”  a large  and  grand  work  engraved 
on  twelve  blocks  after  Titian,  and  marked  Domenico 
del  Grecche  i)4y.” 

According  to  the  teflimony  of  the  author  of  the  .\bece- 
dario,  Julio  Campagnola,  furnamed  Antenoreus,  was  the 
brother  of  Domenico  ; Florent  le  Comte  fays,  that  he  fiou- 
rilhed,  as  an  engraver,  from  1507  to  I517.  He  worked 
.entirely  widt  the  graver,  but  in  two  very  different  flyles, 
one  of  which  was  his  own  invention. 

Tlie  only  two  prints  by  Julio,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, exemplify  this  remarkable  variation  in  his  flyle. 
The  flrft  is  a fmall  upright  of  “ The  Rape  of  Ganymede;” 
the  execution  of  which  refembies,  in  the  manual,  that  of 
Marc  Antonio,  though  the  drawiijg  is  very  inferior.  It  is 
inferibed  “ Julio  Campagnola  Antenoreus  fee.  ;”  the  other 
is  fomewhat  larger,  and  reprefents  St  John  Itaiiding,  hold- 
ing a Clip  and  looking  upwards.  In  this  plate  he  has 
entirely  departed  from  his  former  manner.  'I'lie  hack 
ground  is  executed  with  round  dots,  made  apparently  with 
a dry  point.  The  figure  is  outlined  with  a flroke  deeply 
engraven,  and  finidied  with  dnt,s,  in  a manner  fomewhat  re- 
■femhling  thofe  prints  which  Demartcau  engraved  at  Paris, 
in  imitation  of  red  chalk.  The  hair  and  beard  are  exprefied 
by  llrokes.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  print,  and  proves  the 
antiquity  of  that  mode  of  engraving,  which  has  been  erro- 
ncDufly  confidered  as  a modern  invention  ; but  its  merit  con- 
fids  chiefly  in  its  flngu’arity  ; for  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
is  IhfF  and  incorrect,  and  there  is  notliiiig  in  the  general 
fileifl  to  recommend  it. 

.About  the  time  now  under  our  confideration,  there  alio 
arofe  in  Europe  another  new  mode  of  engraving,  which  fuc- 
ceLfully  imi'ated  drawings  waflicd  witli  hiltre,  or  tliofe 
iuieient  Greek  piiSfures  which  were  called  nionochroms  by 
ll'.e  ancients.  5lr.  Landfecr  fays,  that  “ the  title  of  engrav- 
jiig  in  (h'nirnfntro,  was  at  that  lime  cxclufively,  and  there- 
iore  improperly  applied  to  this  new  mode  of  art,”  fince 


chiarofeuro,  or  effeft  of  light  and  fliade,  is  a neceflary  and 
elementary  part  of  every  mode  of  engraving  that  goes  be- 
yond a mere  outline. 

'Phe  invention  of  prints  in  chiarofeuro  is  claimed  both  by 
the  Germans  and  Italians.  The  latter  aflert  that  foon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Ugo  da  Carpi, 
a man  of  great  ingenuity,  difeovered  a mode  of  imitating 
flight  drawings  by  the  means  of  different  blocks  of  wood. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  fcveral  en>;raT. 
ings  by  Mair,  which  are  dated  I4(;9,  and  one  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  dated  1 700,  which  are  prior  to  the  time  affixed 
by  the  Italians  for  the  invention  by  Du  Carpi.  Tliis  cir- 
cuinflance,  even  if  we  ffiould  fuppole  that  the  prints  by 
Alair  arc  the  firfl  attempts  in  tliis  flyle  of  engraving,  is 
fuflicient  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  excrcife  of  it  in  Ger- 
many. Baron  Heinnckin  is  of  opinion  that  the  chiarofeuroj 
of  John  Ulric  are  flill  more  ancient  than  thofe  by  Mair. 

There  is,  however,  a material  difference  between  the 
chiarofeuros  of  the  old  German  maflers,  and  thofe  of  the 
Italians.  Mair  and  Cranach  engraved  the  outlines  and  deep 
fliadows  upon  the  copper.  The  imprelhon  taken  in  this 
flate  was  tinted  over  by  the  means  of  a Angle  block  of  wood, 
with  thofe  parts  hollowed  out  which  were  defigned  to  be 
left  quite  white  upon  the  print.  On  the  contrary,  the  mode 
of  engraving  adopted  by  Ugo  da  Carpi,  w'as  to  cut  the  out- 
lines on  one  block  of  wood  ; the  dark  fliadows  upon  a fecond  ; 
and  the  light  fliadows,  or  half  tint,  upon  a third.  The  firll 
being  im])reffed  upon  the  paper,  the  outlines  only  appeared  ; 
this  block  being  taken  away,  the  fecond  w'as  put  in  its  place, 
their  coincidence  being  fecured  by  a mechanical  contrivance, 
and  being  alio  imprefl'ed  upon  the  paper,  the  dark  fliadows 
w'cre  added  to  the  outlines,  and  the  third  block  being  put 
in  the  fame  place,  upon  the  removal  of  the  fecond,  and  alfo 
imprefled  upon  the  fame  paper,  made  the  demi-tints,  and  the 
print  was  completed.  In  lome  few  inflances,  the  number  of 
blocks  were  increafed,  but  the  operation  was  ftill  the  fame, 
the  print  received  an  impreffion  from  every  block. 

Da  Carpi,  who  firfl  praftifed  this  mode  of  art  in  Italy, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  148b.  He  fludied  painting 
w'ith  his  great  contemporary  Raphael,  but  appears  to  have 
pofTefTed  one  of  thofe  minds  which,  in  all  ages,  bear  hard 
upon  reftltude,  by  preferring  novelty  to  eflabhihed  principle. 
Fie  painted  an  altar  piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Regard,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  ufed  no  pencil,  hut  laid  on  the 
colours  immediately  with  his  fingers  ; Michael  Angelo  being 
importuned  for  his  opinion  of  this  work,  fimjily  replied  that 
“ it  would  have  been  better  had  he  ufed  his  pencils.” 

It  is  probable  that  his  pallion  for  novelty  led  him  to 
pradife  tliat  new  mode  of  engraving  on  wood,  which  is  now 
under  our  notice,  which  alfo  calling  into  adion  his  acquired 
talents  as  an  artifl,  enabled  him  to  produce  thofe  inalterly 
and  fpirited  imitations  of  the  fkctches  of  the  great  painters, 
from  whofe  works  they  are  taken,  wliich  he  fometimes 
printed  in  green,  fometimes  in  brown,  and  fometimes  in  other 
colours,  as  liis  love  of  novelty  and  experiment  diix-ded. 

Of  thefe  works,  thofe  which  are  mnft  fought  after  by  the 
curious,  are  as  follow  ; — “ A Sybil  with  Tablets  and  a 
Stylus,  with  an  Iiifaut  Genius  holding  a Torch,”  after 
Raphael,  printed  in  green,  and,  according  to  Vafari,  the 
firfl  work  of  the  kind  produced  by  Da  Carpi.  “ Eneas 
efcaping  from  Trov  with  liis  Father  Anchifes,”  a large  up- 
right, from  the  f*ame  mailer.  “ 'I'lie  Defcent  from  the 
Crofs,”  an  upright  folio;  “David  beheading  Goliah 
“ Tlie  Slaughter  of  tile  Innocents;”  “ Jefiis  preaching  in 
the  'Femplc  “ F.lymas  llricken  with  Blindnefs;”  “The 
Death  of  Ananias ;”  “ St.  John  in  the  Defart ;”  “ A Dead 
Chrill  on  the  Knees  of  his  Mother ;”  and  “ Raphael  con- 

verfing 
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I verfing  with  his  Midrefs arc  all  after  the  works  of  this 
great  painter. 

After  Parmtgiano,  he  has  engraven,  a philofopher  featccl, 
» with  a book  open  before  him,  and  in  the  back  ground,  to 
I tlie  right,  a bird,  with  its  feathers  plucked  o(F ; probably 

: intended  for  Diogenes,  and  the  cock  which  lie  plucked  in  ri- 

I dicule  of  Pluto’s  dehnition  of  man.  Tliis  is  a large  and 
5 curious  folio  print,  fome  of  the  impreflions  of  which  are 

i printed  in  four  different  colours.  “ The  Holy  Virgin,  with 
St.  Sebaltian,  and  St.  Nicholas.”  “ A Satyr  fathoming 
Water  with  his  Flute.”  All  of  thefe  prints  are  of  folio 
I dimenfions. 

I Dominico  Micarino  of  Sienna,  furnamed  Bcccafwmi,  was 
I born  at  Sienna,  or  in  fome  neighbouring  village,  in  tlie  year 

!|  I4S4>  ai'd  died  in  1549  in  the  fame  city,  which,  by  his 
I various  works  in  fculpture,  architecture,  painting,  and  en- 
I graving,  lie  greatly  contributed  to  adorn.  He  was  of  poor 
parents,  and  like  Andrea  Mantegna,  paffed  the  early  years 
of  his  life  in  keeping  llicep.  Flis  family  name  was  Mica- 
rino ; but  fignor  I’eccafumi,  a difeerning  citizen  of  Sienna, 

I obferving  him  bufied  in  tracing  forms  upon  the  fund  with  his 
crook,  conceived  a favourable  opinion  of  his  natural  abilities, 
and  railed  him  from  obfeurity. 

From  this  kind  patron,  who  fucccfTively  placed  our  young 
artid  under  Antonio  Vercelli,  and  Pietro  Perugino,  he  took 
the  name  of  Beccafumi.  He  travelled  to  Rome  to  cornpleat 
his  ftiulies  from  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Ange'o  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  was  employed  in 
fevcral  works  both  in  frefco  and  oil,  which  acquired  him 
great  applaufe,  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
cllablifliment  of  his  reputation  than  the  Mofaic  pavement 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  cathedral  of  Sienna. 

Micarino  appears  to  have  worked  occafionally  in  all  the 
inodes  of  engraving  which  had  then  been  invented.  Fie  was 
a very  good  engraver  on  wood,  and  particularly  excelled  in 
chiarofciiro,  fometimes  working  from  his  own  dcfigns,  and 
at  others  from  tliofe  of  Titian  and  other  mailers.  He  alfo 

I etched  fevcral  plates  in  a very  fpirited  Itylc,  and  we  have 
fome  few  prints  executed  by  liiin  with  the  graver  only.  In 
I thefe  the  hand  of  tlie  mailer  is  very  evident ; the  figures  arc 

i drawn  in  a fpirited  (I vie,  and  the  extremities  are  finely 

I marked,  but,  from  want  of  Ikill  in  the  manageniciit  of  the 

S point  and  tlie  graver,  tlie  mechanical  part  of  the  work  has  a 

harlli  and  u:i])leafiiig  appearance  to  an  eye  accudomed  to 
ncatnefs  and  precilioiu 

His  engravings,  of  which  tlie  following  lill  fpecilies  the 
I principa',  are  fometimes  marked  with  his  name  at  length, 
► arul  at  others  with  the  cypher  which  will  be  found  in  our 
I I.  of  thofe  of  the  Iltiluin  School. — A large  folio  print 

I of  “ 'Pile  Nativity,”  after  Titian,  cut  in  wood  in  a very 

1 Ipiritcd  manner.  “ The  Holy  Virgin  embracing  the  Infant 

f Clirill,”  printed  in  cliiarofcuro,  in  three  colours,  and  pro- 

I bably  from  his  own  conipofition.  Four  prints  executed  in 

I the  fame  manner  of  “St.  Peter,”  “St.  Pliilip,”  “ St. .An- 

drew,” and  “ St.  Jerome.”  “ A Philofopher  fitting 
wrapt  in  his  Mantle”  Portrait  of  pope  Paul  HI.  Three 
engravings  on  copper,  of  which  the  fubjefts  are  groups  of 
aeadeiny  figures  ; and  ten  engravings  on  wood  of  alchemical 
liibjecls. 

'Pile  next  engraver  of  det.ided  talent  that  Italy  produced 
was  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  v.liofe  name  marks  a memti- 
rable  era  in  tlie  hillorv  of  engraving.  He  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  year  1487  or  88,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  about 
the  year  1539.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
ilecelTors,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  bufiiicls  of  a goldlmith, 
but  lludicd  drawing,  in  which  he  fo  much  excelled  under 
I'rancelco  Raibolim,  furnamed  Franci.a,  from  liis  attachment 
to  whom,  Raimondi  himfelf  obtained  the  cognomen  of 


Fraiicia.  His  earlieft  prints,  as  far  as  is  known,  were 
“The  four  Fleroes,”  and  “ Pyramus  and  'Phillie,”  the 
latter  of  which  is  dated  in  the  year  1502,  w hen  he  could 
have  been  only  14  or  15  years  of  age  ; thefe  early  works  are 
both  engraved  after  the  defigns  of  this  mailer,  and  tlic  let- 
ter I',  which  forms  part  of  the  monogram,  allixed  to  them, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  Hand  for  either  Franciaor  fecit. 

Our  artill,  however,  is  now  generally  known  by  his  bap- 
tilmal  names,  Marc  Antonio.  Being  eager  for  improve- 
ment in  bis  art,  he  travelled  to  Venice,  where  lie  iirll  met 
with  the  M'orks  of  the  German  engravers,  particularly  a fet 
of  wood  cuts  by  Albert  Durer,  rcp’  efenting  “ Tlie  I.ifeand 
PalTioii  of  our  Saviour.”  'Pliife  pleaf.'d  him  fo  mucli,  tliat 
he  purcliafed  them,  though  tliey  colt  liim  nearly  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him  ; and  he  copied  them  witli 
great  cxa6lnefs  on  copper.  The  deception,  it  feems, 
anfwcrcel  well  to  Marc  Antonio  ; for,  wc  are  told  by  Valari, 
tliat  they  were  frequently  fold  for  the  originals.  This  cir- 
cumllance,  according  to  the  fame  author,  coming  at  lalt  to 
the  ears  of  Albert  Durer,  he  complained  to  the  fenate  of 
Venice  of  the  injury  w'liicli  he  had  fullained,  but  a'l  the  re- 
drefs  he  could  obtain  w'as,  that  Marc  Antonio  lliould  not,, 
for  the  future,  add  the  cypher  or  monogram  of  Albert 
Durer  to  any  of  the  cojiies  he  nnght  make  from  his  en- 
gravings. This  flory,  if  true,  is  not  w ithout  its  difficulties, 
and  one  of  the  moft  ilriJciug  is,  tliat  the  copies  vvhicli  Marc 
Antonio  made  from  the  Life  and  Pallioii  ofChrill.  by  Albert 
Durer,  have  not  the  mark  of  timt  artill  at. all  upon  tliem,  but 
the  cypher  of  Marc  Antonio  only.  Vafari  indeed  might 
have  millakeii  the  life  of  Chrill  for  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Albert  Durer,  becaufe  Marc  Antonio  copied  them  both 
with  equal  precilion.  'Phe  latter  are  much  larg.er  than  the 
former,  and  have  tlie  monogram  of  Albert  Durer  repre- 
feiited  ill  the  fame  manner  as  upon  the  originals  ; and  to  thefe 
Marc  Antonio  has  not  put  liis  own  cypher,  except  upon  the 
lull  plate  ; but  even  that  lias  tlie  monogram  of  Albert  Durer 
alfo.-  Of  coiirfc,  thefe  prints  will  much  better  a.  rce  with 
the  llorv  above  related,  than  tliofe  mentioned  by  V'afari. 

When  Marc  Antonio  quitted  Venice,,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  merit  foon  recommeiidcd  him  to  the  notice  of  Ra- 
jihael,  who  not  onlyemploved  him  to  engrave  a confiderable 
number  of  his  deligns,  but  formed  an  intimate  friendfliip 
with  him,  and  it  has  been  faid,  tliough  without  fulHeient  au- 
thority,.that  he  affilled  him  in  tracing  and  correcting  the  out- 
lines upon  the  plates. 

The  firll  plate  he  engraved  from  a drawing  of  Raphael’s 
was,  “ Lucrctia  dabbing  herfelf,”  in  which  he  fei'ins  to  have 
exerted  all  his  abilities  to  make  it  n.'at  and  delicate.  Soon 
afterwards  he  executed  the  plate  of  “ The  Judgment  of 
Paris,”  which,  though  not  fo  neat  as  the  former,  has  more 
freedom  and  fpirit.  Raphael  himfelf  was  fo  perfeCfly  well 
pleafed  with  the  works  of  this  admirable  engraver,  that  he 
i'ent  many  fpccimens  of  them,  as  a complimentary  prefent, 
to  Albert  Durer,.  which  he  thought  well  worthy  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, 

'Phe  great  reputation  which  Marc  Antonio  acquired  under 
the  jiatronage  of  Raphael,  brought  many  young  Italian 
artills  to  Rome,  in  order  to  dudy  under  liim  ; and  among 
them  were  the  following  ; Agollino  de  Mulls,  Marc  de  Ra- 
venna, Giiilio  Bonafoni,  Niccolo  Beatrici,  and  Enea  Vico, 
who  all  of  them  became  his  pupils,  and  as  his  name  began 
to  be  known  abroad,  Bartoleineo  Beham,  George  Penz, 
and  James  Binck, . with  others,  natives  of  Germany,  came 
into  Italy,. and  frequented  his  fchool.  For  engraving  fome 
plates  after  the  defigiis  of  Julio  Romano,  of  which  the  fubjecls 
are  taken  from  the  lewd  fonnetsof  Aretin,  he  was  committed 
to  prilon  by  pope  Clement  VII.,  but  recovered  his  freedom 
throujih  the  iiitered  of  Baceio  Bandinelli. 

o 


After. 
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After  his  releafe,  Marc  Antonio,  to  manifeft  his  grati 
tude  to  Bandinelli,  engraved,  from  a pifture  of  his,  that 
admirable  print  reprefenting  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; and  fucceeded  fo  happily,  correcfing  carefully  fevcral 
faults  which  were  in  the  picture,  tliat  the  pope,  who  was 
a great  lover  of  the  arts,  upon  feeing  an  impreffion  from 
the  plate,  pardoned  his  offence  entirely,  and  took  him  under 
his  proteftion.  We  now  lee  our  artifl  in  the  zenith  of  his 
good  fortune  ; but  his  decline  was  ilill  more  fuddcn  than  his 
advancement;  for  the  city  of  Rome  being  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  A.D.  1527,  Marc  Antonio  loll  in  the  pillage  all 
tire  wealth  he  had  accumulated.  He  retired  afterwards  to 
Bologna,  v/here  perhaps  he  died  ; but  of  this  there  is  no 
certain  account.  The  kill  dated  print  we  have  by  him  is, 
“ The  Battle  of  the  Lapitha:,”  engraved  in  1539;  after 
which  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  or  of  his  works. 
Ivlalvafia  indeed  affirms,  that  he  w^as  affairinated  by  a noble- 
man of  Rome;  becaufe  he  had,  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ment, engraved  a fecond  plate  of  the  Murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents, after  a dellgn  of  Raphael.  This  defign  was  certainly 
twice  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  very  fmall  varia- 
tions, as  will  be  mentioned  below.  Baldinucci,  following 
Malvalia,  mentions  this  llory  ; and  adds,  that  Marc  An- 
tonio was  married,  and  that  his  wife  was  alfo  an  engraver. 
But  the  total  filence  of  Valari  as  to  this  circumllance,  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  doubtful. 

The  (lyle  and  the  principal  works  of  fo  dillinguillied  an 
artill,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  fchool  of  engraving,  call 
for  particular  comment.  In  his  fifth  ledlure,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Inilitution,  Mr.  Landleer  fays,  “ The  ftyle  of 
Marc  Antonio  po(TelTes  not  the  exteriors  of  oratory  ; but  he 
pronounces  every  fentence  fo  dillindlly,  with  a confidence  fo 
modell,  and  an  emphafis  fo  true  to  Raphael  and  to  nature, 
that  thofe  who  attend  arc  convinced,  without  being  per- 
■fuaded.  To  fpeak  without  a metaphor,  .there  is  fomething 
in  his  m.anner  of  employing  his  graver,  fomething  dry,  un- 
ambitious, levere,  unattradlive  to  the  fenfe  ; which,  by  all 
.found  critics,  has  been  thouglu  to  deferve  praife,  without 
tieiiring  it ; and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  works  of  a 
painter,  who  not  merely  does  not  require,  but  will  not  ad- 
mit, the  aid  of  foreign  ornament. 

“ Tile  Dead  Chrill  of  Rapliael,  where  the  excefs  of  his 
mother’s  forrow  is  foftened,  but  not  fubdued,  by  her  divine 
reiignation,  he  repeated  with  variations ; of  which  the  prin- 
•cipal  are,  that,  in  the  fecond  plate,  the  Virgin  Mary  ap- 
pears mucii  younger  titan  in  the  firll,  and  her  right  arm 
divelled  of  drapery  ; from  wliich  clrcumftance,  it  is  known 
among  colledlors  by  the  appellation  of  “ The  Virgin  witli 
tlie  naked  Arm.”  The  fecond  plate  is  more  delicately  en- 
graven, but  is  feeble,  when  compared  with  the  mallerly 
■vigour  he  has  fliewn  in  the  lirll.  The  nudities  are  here 
■diawn  with  Mare  Antonio’s,  infpired  by  Raphael's,  ufual 
fuperiority  ; but  the  drapery  and  ground  are  foftened  and 
enriched  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  Marc  Antonio’s 
graver,  and  are  fo  much  in  the  improved  (lyle  of  his  pupil, 
George  Penz,  as  may  ineline  us  to  fufpedl  tliat  thefe  parts 
have  been  engraven  by  his  hand.  Whether  Rapliael  autho- 
rized or  alio  ved  Marc  Antonio  to  fubftitiite  the  younger 
virgin,  who  leems  more  like  tlie  iider,  for  the  elder,  who 
js  the  mother  of  Chi  ld,  does  not  appear. 

“ In  “ The  Virgin  of  the  Palm,”  Marc  Antonio  difeovers, 
,if  pofTible,  a did  more  exquilite  feeling,  and  of  courfe  pro- 
duces a more  perfect  tranlhition,  of  Raphael,  Chrill  is  be- 
llowing his  benedidlion  with  the  fublimity  of  infpiration  ; 
aind  St.  John  receiving  it  with  dignilled  and  divine,  though 
infantile,  fubmillion.  The  fubordir.ation  of  parts  is  jull ; 
the  whole  is  perfeiSlly  graceful  ; and  th"  head  of  the  Virgin 
tlie  graceful  part  of  that  whole. 


“ Marc  Antonio’s  powers  as  an  engraverappear  rot  to  haye 
declined  from  their  acme,  in  his  martyrdom  of  St.  Law. 
rence,  after  Bandinelli.  He  not  merely  copied,  but  his 
long  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Raphael  enabled  l;im, 
and  his  gratitude  to  Bandinelli,  who  had  obtained  his  releafe 
from  prifon,  difpofed  him,  to  improve  the  drawing  of  his 
originai.  Tlie  print  is  defedtive,  yet  not  more  fo  than  many 
other  of  his  works,  in  chiarofeuro  : but,  expredion  of  the 
textures  of  fubdances,  and  the  exidence  of  reflex  light,  are 
here  feeblv  acknowledged  ; the  folds  of  the  draperies  are 
ample  ; the  drawing  of  the  naked  excelle.nt ; and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  heads  far  better  than  would  feem  to  belong  to  the 
reputation  of  Bandinelli.” 

The  feveral  mono2:rams  with  which  Marc  Antonio 
marked  his  engravings,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found  in 
Plate  I.  of  tho(e  of  the  Italian  School  of  Engravers  ; though 
a great  number  of  them  were  publilhed  without  any  oilier 
mark  than  an  intelligent  eye  will  perceive,  in  the  peculiar 
dyle  and  purity  of  outline  of  this  accomplifhed  artill. 

Connoilfeurs  are  extremely,  and  very  judly,  obfervant  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  imprefkons,  in  colledling  the  works  of 
Marc  Antonio  ; and  early  and  well  preferred  impreflTions  fill 
for  very  conliderable  films.  Since  they  were  firll  piibliihed, 
the  plates  have  been  fucceffively  the  property  of  Thomalo 
Barlacchi,  Antonio  Salainarrca,  Antonio  Lafreri,  and  Ni- 
cholas Van  Acid  ; ladly,  they  became  the  properly  of  the 
print-dealer  Rofli,  at  which  time,  after  being  frequently  re- 
touched, and  of  courfe  very  much  impaired,  tliey  were,  as 
works  of  art,  utterly  worn  out.  Thofe  impreffions  are  the 
enrlied,  and  by  far  tlie  mod  valuable,  which  were  taken  be- 
fore the  name  of  any  publilher  was  inferibed  on  them. 

Baron  Heinnekin,  in  his  “ Diftionnaire  des  Artilles,” 
printed  at  Leipfic,  A.D.  1778,  has  given  a complete  cata- 
logue of  tlie  works  of  Marc  Antonio,  to  which  the  curious 
reader  is  referred,  and  from  which  we  have  extradled  the 
following  lid  of  thofe  which  are  held  in  mod  edeem,  be- 
ginning with  his  portraits. 

Portraits. — An  artid  wrapped  in  a mantle,  feated,  and  in 
an  attitude  of  meditation  ; a little  table,  pallete,  and  colours, 
in  the  back  ground  ; fiippofed  bv  Malvafia  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Raphael,  drawn  and  engraven  by  Marc  Antonio ; 
Aretin  the  Poet,  with  a long  Latin  infeription  ; one  of  the 
very  fined  works  of  the  artid  : the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
his  youtli ; Pope  Clement  VII.  ; both  en  medallion  : Pope 
Julius  II.  liolding  a bonnet:  Prince  Oftavius  Farnefe. 

Suljc&s  from  Holy  JVrit. — “ Adam  and  Eve,”  after  Ra- 
phael, a very  fine  and  rare  print,  the  fame  which  S‘ri,tt  has 
copied  and  placed  as  tlie  frontilpicce  to  his  fecond  volume 
of  the  Lives  of  tiie  Engravers  ; “ Adam  and  Eve  expill  d 
from  the  terreilrial  Paradile,”  after  Michael  Angelo  ; 
“ Noah  facrilicing  after  leaving  the  Ark  “ The  Bl  fiing 
of  Abraham  ;”  “ God  appearing  to  Ifaac  " The  Efcape 
of  Jofeph  from  Potiphar’s  Wife  “ David  difeomfiting  the 
Plillidines,  and  beheading  Goliali  “ David,”  an  erett 
figtire,  with  the  head  of  Goliah,  a very  rare  print ; all  after 
Rapliael. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  eitlier  from  a de- 
fign by  hiarc  Antonto  himfelf,  or  alter  his  fird  maflor 
Francia  ; two  jilates  of  “ Tlie  Murder  of  the  Inno.ent',” 
after  Raphael,  iu  the  fecond  of  wliich  Marc  Antonio  has 
introduced  tlie  upper  part  of  a fm.di  yew  tree,  called  by 
the  Italians  la  Felchetta,  and  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  firll.  Good  imprclnons  of  both  thefe  plates  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  valuable;  “An  Holy  Family;’’  from  tlie 
thigh  cf  the  Virgin  Mary  being  imrnoderate'y  long,  tliis  print 
is  diliinguifhed  among  connoiifeiirs  by  the  name  of  “ The 
Virgin  of  the  long  Thigh.”  Another  “ Holy  Fairily,” 
wherein  the  Infant  Saviour  repofes  on  the  knees  of  his  mo- 
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tlicr,  \Vho  is  beRowiiig  her  benedi£lion  on  the  little  St.  John. 
'J'his  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Tlte  Virgin  of 
the  Palm.”  Another,  called  “ The  Virgin  of  the  Cradle,” 
from  thccircwmftar.ee  of  the  Infant  Chriii  being  reprefented 
in  his  cradle  ; and  two  plates  of  the  “ Virgin  and  Child 
all  after  Raphael. 

An  “ Holy  Family,”  after  Michael  Angelo  ; a very  rare 
print  of  an  “ Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael,  wherein  St. 
John  is  holding  a reel,  and  St.  Elizabeth  is  fpinning  ; an- 
other “ Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  Infant  Jefus  is  re- 
ceiving a filh  from  Tobit,  dillinguidied  by  the  name  of 
” The  Virgin  of  the  Fifli,”  and  after  a very  celebrated  pic- 
ture which  Rajiliael  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Naples,  and  which  has  fince  been  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Efeurial ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  fitting  on  the  Clouds, 
with  the  Infant  Chrift,”  a plate  which  afterwards  fell  into 
the  poflefllon  of  Agoltino  Carrache,  who  re  totiched  it,  and 
added  two  fine  heads  of  Cherubs  ; a fet  (mentioned  above) 
of  feventcen  plates,  coarlcly  copied  from  the  wood-cuts  by 
Albert  Durer,  of  the  “ Ijife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  and 
tnarked  with  Dnrer’s  cypher,  except  the  hill,  which  has 
that  of  Marc  Antonio.  Thefe  are  in  fmall  folio,  and  very 
rare.  A fet  of  thirty-fix  fmall  uprights,  from  Albert 
Durer’s  “ Life  of  Chrift,”  marked  with  the  ordinary  tablet 
of  Marc  Antonio. 

A fet  of  thirty-llx  fmall  upright?,  called  “ The  I..ife  and 
Paifion  of  Chrift,”  copied  from  Durer,  but  marked  with  the 
tablet  of  Marc  Antonio.  A duplicate  fet  of  thefe  are  by 
fome  critics  fuppofed  to  be  the  produtiion  of  Wierix,  or  forhe 
other  of  the  difciples  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  this  fet  bears 
the  cypher  of  Albert  Durer.  “ Chrift  at  the  Entrance  of 
the  Temple,  furrounded  by  his  Difciples “ St.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  Feet  of  our  Saviour  ;”  “ Chrift  celebrat- 
ing the  Pafibver  “The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  in  which, 
with  the  holy  women,  is  introduced  Jofeph  of  Arimathea. 
Three  prints,  which  are  known  among  colledlors  by  the 
title  of  “ The  Virgin  of  Grief.”  In  one  the  Holy  Virgin 
with  extended  arm.s  is  lamenting  over  the  dead  body  of  Jefus 
(Thrift.  In  the  fecond,  ©f  which  we  have  fpoken  more  par- 
ticularly above,  and  which  is  alfo  called  “ The  Virgin  with  the 
naked  Arm,”  the  holy  mother  appears  much  younger  than 
in  the  firft,  and  a dead  tree  is  omitted  : in  other  refpedls  the 
two  compofitions  are  alike.  And  in  the  third,  which  is  alfo 
a dead  Chrift,  his  head  reclines  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  ; 
mount  Calvary  is  in  the  back  ground,  and  three  difciples 
with  Nicodcnuis  are  prefent.  A glorified  Chrift  with  the 
Holy  Virgin,  St  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Ca- 
therine, called  “The  Five  Saints;”  three  of  the  cartoons, 
“urz.  “ The  Death  of  Ananias,”  (engraven  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Agoflino  Veneziano;)  “ Elymas  ftruck  Blind,” 
and  “ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.”  Proofs  of  the  latter, 
before  the  two  figures  were  placed  within  the  balullrade  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  are  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  St.  Ce- 
cilia, with  the  Magdalen  and  other  faints,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ The  Saint  Cecilia  with  the  Necklace  “ The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Fehcitc.”  A duplicate  plate  of  this 
ftibjecft,  in  which  the  right  ear  of  the  faint  is  omitted,  is 
more  fcarce  and  valuable  than  the  former.  “ St.  Catherine 
felling  on  her  Wheel  of  Martyrdom.”  A fet  of  thirteen, 
of  Jelus  Chrift  and  tlie  twelve  apoftles.  All  thefe  are  of 
folio  dimenfions,  and  after  Raphael. 

“ The  Martyrdo.m  of  St.  Laurence,”  a large  folio,  after 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  a very  fine  engraving,  which  obtained 
Marc  Antonio's  releafo  from  prifon,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  pope  Clement  VII.  ‘ St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,”  either  from  a compofition  by  Marc  Antonio  him- 
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felf,  or  after  his  firft  mafter  Raibolini.  “ St.  Gregory  cele- 
brating Mafs,”  from  Albert  Durer’s  wood  cut,  entitled 
“ The  Myltery  of  the  Mafs.” 

SubjeHs  from  Profane  Hiflor'y  and  Greek  ItTylhoIcgy  — 
“ The  Rape  of  Helen,”  a grand  compol'ition  : “ ALneas  re- 
treating from  the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  bearing  oft  Anclii- 
fes,  and  preceded  by  the  young  Afcanitis  “ Venus  appear- 
ing to  Aineas  in  the  Difgnife  of  a Huntrefs;”  (an  early 
work  of  the  mailer;)  “ The  Death  of  Dido;”  “ Tlio 
Death  of  Lucretia,”  inferibed  in  the  Greek  language, 
“ better  to  die  than  live  diflionoured,”  and  the  fu  ll  plate  en- 
graved after  Raphael  by  Marc  Antonio  ; a fubjecl,  by  fome 
termed  “ Alexander  the  Great  depofiting  the  Poems  of 
Homer  in  the  Coffer  of  Darius,”  and  by  otliers  “ The 
Books  of  the  Sybils  placed  in  the  Tomb  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,”  A battle-piece,  known  among  connoiffeurs  by  the  title 
of  “ The  Battle  of  the  Cuilafles,”  all  after  Raphael,  and  iu 
folio. 

From  tlie  fame  mafter  he  has  engraven  “ The  Three  An- 
gles of  tlie  Lodge  of  Cl'.igi,”  of  which  tlie  fubjects  are, 
ill.  “ Jupiter careffing  Cupid  ;”  2d.  “ Mercury  defeending 
from  Olympus,”  and  3d.  “ Cupid  and  the  Graces.”  A very 
grand  compofition  of  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris ;”  and 
from  Andrea  Mantegna,  “ Mars,  Venus  and  Cupid,’’  of 
which  the  colicclor  fhould  be  careful  to  obtain  thofe  impref- 
fions  that  were  taken  before  the  name  of  Rofli  was  added 
as  the  publifher.  “ Apollo  leaning  again  It  the  Sliepherd 
Hyacinthus,  and  accompanied  by  Cupid,”  is  either  after  his 
firll  mafter  Raibolini,  or  from  a dtfign  by  Marc  Antonio 
himfelf.  A tablet  is  here  fufpended,  from  a tree,  on  which 
is  inferibed  the  date  1506,  and  A.E.  19  is  added,  which 
gives  the  year  1487  as  that  of  his  nativity. 

“ The  Triumph  of  Galatea”  is  a capital  print,  of  which 
the  heft  and  rarefl  imprefiicns  are  before  any  letters,  and  thofe 
with  the  names  of  Van  Aelll  and  Rofli  are  comparatively 
worthlefs. 

“ Mount  ParnafTiis”  is  a large  and  grand  compofition  from 
the  celebrated  pidlure  in  the  Vatican,  except  that  Marc 
Antonio  has  very  properly  fubftitiiled  a lyre  for  a violin  ; the 
inllrument  upon  which  Apollo  is  jdaying  in  the  original  pic- 
ture. It  is  not  improbable  that  Rapliael  himfelf,  havi'g 
dilcovered  the  anachronifin,  directed  this  emendation. 

The  above  two  are  after  Raphael.  A very  fine  engraving 
of  a Bacchanalian  fubjcdl,  with  children  bearing  baficets  of 
grapes,  and  Bacchus  feated  oh  a tub,  is  alfo  after  Raphael, 
but  was  drawn  by  him  from  an  antique  bas-rclicf  ; “ Bacclui* 
and  Silenus”  is  by  fome  critics  faid  to  be  after  Julio  Romano, 
and  “ Hercules  fmotliering  Antasus,”  after  Michael  Angelo  : 
but  others  aferibe  both  thefe  compofitions  to  Raphael. 

“ The  Battle  of  the  Lapitliae,”  the  lall  work  of  Marc 
Antonio,  is  of  the  frieze  form,  dated  1539,  and  after  Julia 
Romano.  Of  “ Orpheus”  the  defiginr  is  not  certainly 
known.  “ Pyramus  and  Thilbe”  is  after  Raibolini. 
“ Le  quos  ego,”  or  Neptune  appealing  the  I'empell  which 
had  difperled  the  Fleet  of  Aineas,  is  furrounded  by  a bor- 
der, in  which  are  nine  fmall  compartments,  containing  fuls- 
jedts  from  the  jEncid,  and  is  after  Raphael.  Imprefiions  of 
this  plate,  before  it  was  retouched,  are  rare  and  very  valuable. 
The  difagreeable  hardnefs  which  the  abdaminal  mufcles  iu 
the  figure  of  Neptune  have  acquired  in  the  retouching, 
renders  them  eafily  diltinguifiiable. 

The  above  tire  all  of  folio  dimenfions.  In  quarto,  Marc 
Antonio  has  engraven  a fet  of  twenty  ameroiis aiid  indecent 
fubjedls  after  Julio  Romano,  to  accompany  tlie  fonnets  of 
Aretin,  of  “ The  Loves  of  the  Gods  and  Goddeffes,”  which 
are,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be,  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  a 
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frt  of  tliirty-iwo,  of  “ Tlie  I^oves  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,” 
after  Raphael,  each  accompanied  by  eight  Italian  verfes. 

Poetic  Inventions,  See. — “ Pe  Stre,/07,/.o,”  the  defign  of 
which  is  by  fome  attributed  to  Raphael,  and  by  others  to 
Michael  Angelo.  Sometimes  it  is  called,  “ Raphael’s 
Dream,”  and  probably  with  great  truth,  for  though  it  dif- 
fers from  the  reft  of  liis  works,  yet  it  differs  not  fo  much, 
hut  that  it  may  be  the  produAion  of  his  mind,  and  it  pof- 
feftes  all  the  romantic  wildnefs  of  a notiurnal  chimera.  A 
nionrtrous  carcafs  is  converted  into  a fort  of  triumphal  car, 
in  which  is  feated  a forcerefs  ; it  is  drawn  by  naked  men, 
and  a youth  mounted  on  a goat  is  blowing  a horn.  It  is  in 
very  large  folio,  anl  in  the  later  imprelfions  the  initials  of 
Agoftino  Vcticziano  are  added  to  the  mark  of  Marc  Anto- 
nio. “ II  Morbetto,’’  or  The  Plague,  another  large  folio  after 
Ru])hael,  good  imprcffions  of  wiiich  are  extremely  rare. 
Three  figures  from  hlichacl  Angelo’s  Cartoon  of  pifa,  dated 
Tjio,  and  known  among  collectors  by  the  title  of  “The 
Climbers.”  “ 11  Pito,”  or  The  Trinngdi  of  Love,  an 
allegory,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  after  Andrea  Mantegna. 
“ The  Emperor  Trajan  crowned  by  Vittory,”  from  a bas 
relief  on  the  arch  of  Conftantine  ; “ Tlie  Chace  of  a Lion,” 
from  another  antique  bas-relief ; “The  Caftblette,”  a grand 
Bacchanalian  proccfl'ion,  of  the  frieze  form,  nineteen  inches 
in  length  ; “ An  Offering  to  Priapus  the  ftatues  of 
Apollo  and  Cleopatra  ; a bas-relief  of  “ The  Three  Graces,” 
and  a dance  of  nine  children,  all  after  Raphael. 

Agoftino  de  Mufis,  furnamed  Veneziano,  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  called  in  England  Auguftin  the  Vene- 
tian, was  born  at  Venice  fome  time  about  the  year  1490. 
He  travelled  to  Rome  for  improvement,  and  became  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  numerous  difciples  of  Marc  Anto- 
nio, with  whom  he  fometimes  worked  in  conjunAion.  From 
the  circumftance  of  his  earlieft  known  engraving  being  dated 
in  the  year  1509,  Strutt  fuppofes  that  he  began  to  ftudy 
under  Marc  Antonio,  whilll  that  diftingulftied  mafter  yet  re- 
fided  at  Venice.  Marc  of  Ravenna  was  his  fellow  pupil  ; 
and  Vafari  claiTes  them  among  the  very  belt  of  the  Italian 
iludents  who  followed  the  art  of  engraving. 

When  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken  and  facked  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1J27,  Agoftino  retired  to  Florence, 
and  applied  for  employ  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  was  then 
in  high  repute,  but  del  Sarto,  diffatisfied  with  the  dead 
Chrift  which  he  had  already  engraved  after  his  defign,  re- 
fiifed  to  permit  him  to  engrave  any  more  of  his  pidlures. 
Agoftino  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  followed 
his  profclfional  purfuits  with  great  fuccefs,  and  where  he 
died  fome  time  about  the  year  1540. 

He  generally  marked  his  prints  with  the  initials  A.  V , 
which  were  fometimes  inferibed  on  a tablet.  He  imitated 
the  ftyle  of  his  mafter  with  great  attention,  and,  as  far  as  re- 
gards manual  execution,  with  confiderahle  fuccefs : fometimes, 
indeed,  he  in  this  refpeid  excelled  Marc  Antonio  ; but  in 
point  of  tafte,  and  in  the  purity  and  corrciftnefs  of  his  out- 
line, he  fell  far  (hort  of  that  diftinguifhed  artill. 

Good  imprelfions  of  the  works  of  Veneziano  are  row  be- 
come extremely  fcarce,  and  a compleat  fet  is  hardly  to  be  ob- 
tained ; among  them  will  be  found  a few,  wherein  he  has  cx- 
preffed  the  flefti  entirely  by  means  of  ilippling,  in  a manner 
which,  being  imitated  by  Boulanger,  grew  by  degrees  into 
what  is  now  termed  the  c/ja!i  manner  of  engraving.  The 
following  lift  is  believed  to  contain  the  delcriptionor  titles  of 
his  beft  performances. 

Portraits  of  Charles  V.  after  Titian,  fuperferibed 
with  fixteen  Italian  verfes;  another  of  the  fame  emperor, 
inferibed  “ Progenei  divum  quintus  fic,  &c.  Alt.  fua 
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XXVI.;”  a profile  of  pope  Paul  III.  in  a leathern  cap; 
the  fame,  wearing  the  papal  crown,  dated  MDXXXV’I  4 
all  in  folio.  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  in  qto. 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  dated  1536  ; a profile  of  the  empe- 
ror Soliman,  dated  1535  ; Barbaroffa  holding  a turban  ; alL 
in  folio. 

SuljeEls  from  Saired  Ifi/lory. — “ The  Creation,”  a folio 
plate,  engraved  partly  b)  Agoftino  and  partly  by  Marc  of 
Ravenna,  and  inferibed  “ Exc.  Deus  enim  Omnia,”  &c. 
“ Abraham  offering  up  Ifaac  ;”  “ d he  Benediction  of 
Ifaac,”  dated  1522;  the  fame  fubjeCt,  with  fome  trifling 
variations,  dated  1524;  “ The  Palfage  of  the  Red  Sea,” 
eng-aved  in  conjunction  with  Mark  of  Ravenna  ; “ The 
Fall  of  Manna,”  a plate  which  prefumptivcly  was  begun  bv 
M ire  Antonio,  andfiniftied  by  Veneziano,  all  after  Raphael 
and  of  folio  dimenfions.  “ Samfon  bound  by  the  Philif- 
tines,”  a circular  print,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  is  fuppofeJ 
to  be  from  a compofition  by  V eneziano  himfelf. 

“ The  Queen  of  Sheba  vifiting  Solomon,’’  after  RapliacL 
has  been  attributed  to  the  graver  of  Marc  Antonio,  but 
is  by  Agoftino  and  Marc  in  conjnnftion,  and  one  of  their 
early  performances.  It  is  of  the  folio  fize. 

A fet  of  the  four  evangelifts,  in  qto.  is  after  Julio  Ro- 
mano. “ The  Annunciation’’  is  rdter  Raphael,  and  en- 
gr.iveu  by  the  friends  and  fellow  ftudents  Agoftino  and' 
Marc  ; “ The  Nativity”  is  after  Julio  Romano  ; and  both  are 
of  folio  dimenfions. 

“ St.  John  the  Baptift  in  the  Defcrt,”  of  anonymous  in- 
vention, dated  1532  ; perhaps  deligncd  by  the  engraver  him- 
fe'f.  “ The  Mafiacre  of  the  Innocents,”  a rare  engravings 
is  copied  from  the  celebrated  print  of  Marc  Antonio ; 
“ The  Laft  Supper,”  in  folio,  after  Albert  Durer  y the  fame 
fubjedl  in  finaller  folio,  attributed  to  Raphael  ; “ Chrift 
bearing  the  Crofs,’’  in  folio,  after  Raphael,  dated  1519  ; 
“ The  dead  Chrift,”  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a folio  prints 
with  which,  as  mentioned  in  our  biography,  the  painter  was 
fo  diffatisfied,  as  to  refufe  Veneziano  the  liberty  of  engrav- 
ing from  his  works  during  his  own  lifetime.  Another 
dead  Chrift,  in  fmall  quarto,  after  Albert  Durer,  a very 
rare  print  ; “ The  Archangel  Michael,”  in  folio,  after 
Raphael  ; “ The  Holy  Family,”  in  fmall  folio,  marked  only 
with  the  initials  of  our  artift,  and  probably  from  his  own 
compofition  ; another  “ Holy  Family,”  after  Francia,  dated 
1316;  “The  Holy  Virgin  and  Child,  fitting  on  a I’e- 
dcftal,”  fix  friars  and  a nun  are  prefent,  and  above  are  two 
angels,  holding  a tablet  with  an  Ecce  Homo,  in  folio  ; 

“ The  Crucifixion,”  with  fix  figures  of  fain‘s  and  angels  re- 
ceiving the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  dated  152S,  and  alfo  in 
folio  ; “ St.  Jerome,”  after  Raphael,  in  quarto  ; “ St.  Mar- 
garet kneeling,  and  putting  a l)emon  of  the  Serpent  Form 
to  Flight,  by  means  of  the  Mirror  of  Truth,”  an  early  per- 
formance of  Agoftino,  engraved  before  he  frequented  the 
fchool  of  Marc  Antonio. 

Suhjeds from  Greek  MythcPgy  and  Hiflory. — “ IphigCnia  err 
Tauride,”  an  anonymous  plate,  in  quarto  ; “ Diogenes  lying 
on  his  Cloak  near  the  Margin  of  a River,”  a final!  engraving 
after  Baccio  Bandinelli ; “ 'Fhe  Loves  of  Alexander  and  Rox- 
ana,” an  anonymous  plate,  in  folio,  the  defign  of  whi^h  Vafari 
attributes  to  Raphael  ; “ Tarquin  offering  Violence  to  Lu- 
cretia,”  in  qto.  after  the  fame  mafter  ; a very  fine  copy  of 
Marc  Antonio’s  print  of  Lucretia,  in  quarto,  with  Latin 
verfes  beneath.  “ Camillus  redeeming  the  Tribute  irnpoled 
on  Rome  by  the  Gauls,”  and  a naked  figure  of  Cleopatra, 
both  in  fmall  folio,  and  after  Bandinelli ; a fmall  figure  of 
Mars,  after  Raphael ; “ Vulcan  prefenting  Venus  with  Ar- 
rows,’’ dated  1530,  and  “ Venus  feated  on  a Dolphin,” 

both 
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’Ijoth  in  folio,  and  after  Raphael ; “ The  Anembly  of  the 
Gods,”  engraved  by  Agollino  and  Marc  of  Ravenna  ; at- 
tached to  which,  by  the  fame  artili,  is  “ The  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,”  both  after  Raphael.  From  the  fame 
painter,  arc  *“  Lcda  carclTcd  by  the  Swan,”  in  4to.;  “ The 
Fa'l  of  Phaeton,”  in  folio  ; and  “ Apollo  and  Daphne”  in 
quarto  ; the  latter  of  which  is  by  fome  falfcly  attributed  to 
the  graver  of  Marc  Antonio. 

“ The  Difpute  between  the  Mufes  and  Pierides,”  an 
anonymous  plate,  in  large  folio,  attributed  by  Vafari  to  the 
pencil  of  RolTo,  and  by  the  French  to  that  of  Perin  del 
Vaga  : this  plate  was  afterwards  re-touched  and  re-publilhed 
in  I 953,  by  Eneas  Vico ; “ The  Metamorphofe  of  Nep- 
<time  into  a Florfe,”  in  8vo.,  after  Julio  Romano,  dated  1516  ; 

A Bacchanalian  Triumph,”  in  4to  , after  Raphael,  or, 
according  to  Mariette,  after  Raphael  del  Colle  ; “ The 
Entrance  of  Orpheus  into  Inferno,”  a fmall  engraving, 
after  Julio  Romano,  dated  1525;  “The  Infant  Hercules 
deftroying  the  Serpents,”  in  fmall  folio,  after  the  fame 
mailer  ; “ The  Death  of  Antreus,”  in  fmall  folio,  after 
iMichael  Angelo,  wherein  Earth  is' perfonilied  as  an  old 
woman,  dated  1 533  ; “ Hercule.s  killing  the  Nemean  Lion,” 
a fmall  print  after  Raphael,  dated  1528,  and  a frieze  of  con- 
liderable  length,  of  which  Mariette  attributes  tlie  invention 
to  Bandinclli,  and  of  which  the  fnbjecl  is  a female  figure 
on  Olympus,  blowing  a trumpet,  in  prefence  of  the  affein- 
bled  deities. 

/lllegoric  Inventions,  ifjc. — “ An  old  Man  feated  on  a 
Bank,  with  a Cottage  in  the  back  Ground,”  one  of  the  few 
plates  wherein  Agoliino  has  ftippled  the  fleih  with  the 
graver.  Providence  : on  a tablet  held  by  two  angels  is  in- 
Icribed  “ Caufar.  Cognitio  ;”  this  is  a fmall  folio,  and  after 
Marc  Antonio;  “ The  Cumxn  Sybil,”  after  Raphael,  in 
4to.,  and  dated  1516;  “ The  Cemetery,”  in  large  folio, 
after  Bandinclli.  This  is  the  print  fometimes  called  “ The 
Skeletons  of  Baccio,”  wherein  Death  is  reprefented  tearing 
a book  in  prefence  of  various  other  fleeletons  ; “ The 

Battle  of  Charles  the  Rafli,”  a fmall  folio,  dated  1318; 
“ The  Climbers,”  being  part  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Cartoon 
of  Pifa,in  large  folio;  “ The  Academy  of  Baccio  Bandinclli,” 
alfo  in  large  folio;  “A  Combat  between  Five  Warriors,” 
alfo  fald  to  be  from  the  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Pifa,  in  4to. ; 
“The  Three  Marys  (veiled  figures),  on  their  Way  to 
the  Sepulchre,”  in  folio,  an  anonymous  defign,  but  attri- 
buted by  Huber  to  Michael  Angelo  ; another  from  Michael 
Angelo’s  Cartoon  of  Pifa,  in  410.,  a very  rare  print ; “ A 
Sliepherd  carcllmg  a Shepherdefs,”  in  folio,  after  Raphael  ; 
“ An  aged  Philofopher  meafuring  a Dillc,”  after  Dominic 
Campagnola.  A very  rare  print  in  4to  , after  Raphael,  of 
“A  Female  relling  her  Right  Hand  on  a Vafe  ;”  “A  Dance 
of  Fawns  and  Bacchantes,”  of  the  frieze  form,  dated  1518, 
after  an  antique  bas  relief,  but  by  fome  aferibed  to  Prima- 
ticcio.  A fet  of  iixteen  plates  of  bronze  and  marble  vafes, 
from  the  antique,  in  fmall  folio,  inferibed  “ Sic  Romae  An- 
tiqui  Sculptores,”  &c.  Another  fet  of  thirty-fix,  in  qto., 
of  grotefque  fubjeAs,  after  Raphael,  fome  of  which  only 
are  marked  with  the  cypher  of  Agoliino  ; the  roll  are  by 
other  pupils  of  Marc  Antonio.  A let  of  forty-eight  buftos, 
in  4to.  “ The  Arch  of  Conllautine,”  in  a circle,  dated 
1317. 

iNIarco  Ravignano,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Marc  of  Ravenna,  was  born  at  Ravenna  in  the  year  1496. 
He  lludied  at  Rome,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Marc  An- 
tonio, and  co-difciplc  and  friend  of  Agoliino  of  Venice. 

As  long  ns  Raphael  lived,  i.  e.  till  the  year  1320,  our 
two  engravers  worked  togellier,  after  which  each  began  to 


engrave  on  his  own  account,  and  to  mark  his  prints  with  his 
own  peculiar  cypher. 

Mark  died  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cent\iry. 
Strutt  fays  of  him  that  he  “imitated  the  bolder  flyle  of 
engraving  which  was  adopted  by  his  mailer,  with  great  'ac- 
curacy ; but  when  he  attempted  to  follow  liiiv.  in  hi.s  neatell 
manner,  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.  He  handled  the 
graver  witli  more  freedom  than  his  fellow  fcholar  de  Mnlis, 
who,  however,  furpaffed  liim  in  ncatnefs  and  precifion. 

Ravenna  drew  well,  as  his  bell  prints  fufiieiently  tellif}  ; 
though  not  with  that  purity  of  outline  which  dilliiignilhes  tli.* 
works  of  his  mailer  ; neither  are  the  extremities  of  his  figures 
marked  with  equal  corredlnels  or  judgment.  His  works- 
hovvever,  arc  jullly  held  in  eftimation  by  the  curious. 

The  ufual  mark  adopted  by  this  artill  is  a cypher,  com- 
pofed  of  an  R and  an  ,S  joined  together,  which  has  been  the 
occalion  of  feveral  millakes,  not  only  with  refpetl  to  his 
W’orks,  but  with  refpetl  to  himfelf ; and  has  led  feveral 
authors  to  fuppofe  that  there  were  two  Ravennas,  the  one 
named  Marco,  and  the  other  .Silvellro  ; and  they  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  declaration  of  Vafari,  who 
tells  us,  that  Marco  da  Ravignano,  for  fo  he  writes  the 
name,  marked  his  plates  with  an  M and  an  R,  which,  in 
fome  few  iiiftanccs,  he  certainly  did.  Thofe,  who  do  not 
fuppofe  there  were  two  Ravennas,  have  imagined  that  thefe 
two  letters  w'ere  deiigned  for  Raphael  Sanzio,  and  placed 
upon  the  plate  to  denote  that  it  was  taken  from  a deligii 
by  that  mailer.  Tliis  opinion,  however,  is  ealily  confuted  ; 
for  the  fame  mark  is  found  on  “ The  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents,” after  Baccio  Bandinclli,  and  of  courfe  cannot,  by 
any  means,  refer  to  Raphael.  It  certainly  Ihould  be  read 
Ravenna  or  Ravignano,  fculpjlt.  He  fometimes  marked  his 
engravings  with  a fingle  R without  the  S,  and  at  others, 
as  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  I.  of  the  Monograms,  &c.  of 
the  Italian  School, 

Of  the  engravings  of  Ravignano,  the  following  are  thofe 
which  are  held  in  moll  requell,  beginning  with  the 

Sacred  SubjeSls. — A fet  of  twelve,  of  the  frieze  propor- 
tions, from  Bible  hillory,  after  Raphael ; “ The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,”  a large  folio  plate,  after  Bandinclli.  A 
duplicate  plate  of  the  fame  fubjecl,  difl'erenlly  cyphered, 
and  without  the  name  of  the  painter  ; “ The  Transfigura- 
tion,” marked  with  an  R on  the  bole  of  a tree,  under  which 
a dilciple  is  feated  ; “ The  Lad  Supper,”  marked  R,  and 
from  the  fame  original  as  that  by  Marc  Antonio ; and 
“ The  Virgin  of  the  long  Thigh,”  varied  from  that  by 
Marc  Antonio,  by  tiic  introduction  of  a fmall  keg,  all  in 
folio,  and  after  Raphael  ; “ The"  Holy'  Family  ,”  after 
Polidore,  in  folio.  A fet  of  thirteen,  of  the  Saviour  and 
Apoftlcs,  in  4to.,  after  Raphael,  and  dilUnguilliable  from 
thofe  of  Marc  Antonio,  by  the  cypher  of  Ravenna  ; “ The 
Viftory  of  St.  Michael,”  in  linall  folio,  alter  Raphael ; 
“The  Cemetery,  or  Memorial  ot  Death,”  in  folio,  after 
Bandinclli,  but  differing  fo  widely  from  that  by  Agoftin® 
de  Mufis,  both  in  particulars  and  the  general  compofilion, 
as  to  warrant  an  opinion  that  it  is  eugraved  from  another 
defign. 

Profane  SidjeNs.~*‘  The  Rape  of  Helen,”  aud  “ .Alex- 
ander depofiting  the  Works  of  Flomer  in  the  Coffer  of  Da- 
rius,” both  in  folio,  and  after  Raphael.  A pair  in  folio,  of 
“ The  Interview  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,”  and 
“ Scipio’s  Victory  over  the  latter,”  after  Julio  Romano. 
A fmall  anonymous  print  of  an  armed  Jupiter,  tlie  defign  of 
which  is  attributed  to  .Salviati  ; Venus  quitting  Juno  and 
Ceres,”  a fmall  folio,  from  the  fable  of  Pfyche;  “The 
Triumph  of  Galatea,”  in  large  folio,  marked  with  an  R ; 
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and  “ Jupiter  and  Antiope,”  in  fmall  410.,  all  after  Raphael  ; 
“ Kuridice  in  Inferno,”  engraved  in  the  taRe  of  Marc  An- 
tonio, apparently  after  Julio  Romano  ; “ A Nymph  and 
Triton,”  in  4fo.,  anonymous,  but  after  Raphael;  “Polyphe- 
mus, attended  byCiipid,  ])urfuing  Galatea;”  “'I’he  I’riumph 
of  Galatea,”  and  “ Apol  o as  a Shepherd  guarding  the  Flocks 
of  Adnietus,”  all  in  410.,  and  after  the  defigns  of  R'aphael. 
A fet  of  three  prints,  called  “ 'Fhe  Nvmphs  of  Marc  An- 
tonio the  fil'd,  accoiiipanicd  by  Cupid,  is  drawn  by  two 
marine  nionilers,  the  fecond  is  watched  by  a fatyr,  and  the 
third  is  drawing  a thorn  from  her  foot,  all  after  Raphael  ; 
“ The  Birth  of  Venus,”  in  folio;  “ Cupid  mounted  on  a 
Dolphin,”  in  4to.  ; “■  V'ulcan  forging  Arrows  for  Ciijiid,” 
in  4to.,  all  after  the  fame  painter  ; “ A drunken  Silenus, 
fupported  by  two  Bacchantes,”  an  anonvmous  print,  in 
4to.  ; “ A Satyr  holding  a Nymph  in  his  Arms,”  ano- 
nymous alio,  but  fuppofed  to  be  after  .lulio  Romano ; 
and  “A  Combat  between  a Satyr  and  a Goat,”  of  anony- 
mous dolign,  both  in  4to,  ; “ Tlie  Combat  between  En- 
telliis  and  Daret,”  in  folio,  after  Raphael;  “Orpheus,” 
in  4to.  ; “ Poefy,”  a duplicate  jilate,.  or  copy  from  that 
by  Marc  Antonio,  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  4to.,  dated  i J42  ; 

Infant  Bacchanals,”  from  Julio  Romano,  in  folio.  An 
emblematical  fubjeft,  in  which  are  reprclented  a lion,  a fox, 
and  a dragon,  with  the  word  “Ergo,”  an  oval  print. 

Antique  Bas  Reliefs,  Statues,  lye. — A facrifee  from  the 
antique,  in  410.  The  fame  fubjedf  reverfed.  A bas- 
relief,  from  the  arch  of  Condantinc,  in  folio.  An  an- 
tique frieze  with  architeftural  decorations  : the  fubjeft  is 
three  ciijiids,  or  genii,  two  of  whom  hold  fhells,  and  the 
other  a triilent.  The  original  is  preferved  in  Ravenna,  the 
native  city  of  our  artill,  in  the  church  of  St.  V^ital,  w ith  the 
infeription  “ Opus  hoc  antiquum  repertur  Ravennx  in  aed 
divi  vitalis  MDXVIII.”  A battle  piece,  in  folio.  A 
female  conducting  a lion  towards  a funeral  pile.  Not- 
withllanding  that  this  print  is  inferibed  with  the  cyj)her  of 
Marc  of  Ravenna,  it  is  fo  much  in  the  (lyle  of  Marc  An- 
tonio, that  fome  connoi{Teurs  attribute  it  to  his  graver.  A 
fet  of  four  bas-reliefs  from  the  Trajan  column,  in  fmall 
folio,  and  in  a fl  ight  unfinifhed  manner.  The  antique 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  a large  upright  folio,  and  exhibiting 
the  only  indance  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  where 
the  artid  has  iiifcribed  his  name  nearly  at  length,  omitting 
only  the  letter  A in  Marcus.  Another  engraving  of  this 
group,  in  folio,  marked  with  the  ordinary  cypher  of  our 
artid,  and  infenbed  on  the  bale  “ Prout  in  II,  deneidos 
P.  V.  Maronis.”  It  is  luppofed  by  many  that  Raphael 
made  the  drawing  for  the  latter  print  : both  of  them  are 
rare  and  remarkable,  as  llie'wing  the  exaCl  date  of  this 
wonderful  monument  of  art  at  the  time  when  it  was  dif- 
eovered. 

The  remainder  of  Ravignano’s  engravings  from  the  an- 
tique arc,  the  cquellrian  datue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
folio,  inferibed  “ Sic  Ronue  acw  fculp.  ante  Portum  Eccl. 
&c.”  The  three  Graces,  A naked  female  drawing  a thorn 
from  her  foot,  call'd  “ 'Fhe  Venus  of  the  Rabbit.”  Two 
fenndes  with  a.c  iflb'ette  or  cenfer,  after  Raphael.  Statue 
of  a man  fitting,  infciibed  “ Roma  in  Capitoli,”  all  in  qto. 
Mutilated  dalne  of  an  emperor,  marked  with  the  large  R, 
a fmall  folio  plate. 

Julio  Bonafoni,  or  Bonafone,  was  a native  of  Bologna, 
and  for  that  reafen  is  fometimes  called  Bolognefe : he  was 
born  in  the  year  1498,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1564.  He 
dudied  the  rudiments  of  art  under  Laurent  Sabatini,  a 
Bolognefe  painter,  but  afterwards  became  the  difciple  of 
Marc  Antonio.  lie  worked  from  the  piclures  of  Raphael, 


Julio  Romano,  and  other  great  maders,  and  occafionalTy 
from  his  own  defigns.  Excepting  one  or  two  fiibieCls,  in 
which  he  called  in  the  affidance  of  the  point  (which,  how- 
ever,  he  never  well  under  Hood  the  life  of),  his  plates  are 
executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a manner  though 
much  varied  from  that  of  his  tutor,  yet  evidently  founded 
U])on  it.  It  is  neither  fo  firm,  nor  fo  clear  and  madcrly. 
Flis  drawing  is  often  heavy,  and  the  extremities  of  his 
figures  frequently  ncgleCted.  The  folds  of  his  draperies 
are  feldom  well  expreffed,  and  the  back-gromids  to  his 
prints,  efpecially  his  landfcapes,  are  extremely  flat  and  llifF. 
However,  with  all  tliefe  faults,  which  are  not  always 
equally  confpicuous,  his  bed  prints  are  not  without  ilieir 
merit  ; and  though  not  equal  to  thofe  of  his  mailer,  ar<* 
held  in  no  fmall  degree  of  cdiination  by  the  generality  of 
collcftors.  One  thing  in  particular  is  remarkable  in  them, 
namely,  the  attempt  which  he  has  made  of  preferving  the 
mades,  and  a breadth  of  light  and  ihadow,  as  well  upon  tlie 
groups  of  figures,  as  upon  the  figures  feparately. 

Mariette  has  written  a catalogue  raifonce  of  iqo  fe- 
ledl  engravings  by  this  madcr ; and  Mr.  Cumberland  a 
fmall  book,  wherein  he  bedows  on  Bonafoni  much  more 
praife  than  he  deferves. 

Bonafoni  fometimes  affixed  to  his  prints  his  name  at  length, 
fometimes  lie  contradled  it,  but  not  always  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; and  fometimes  he  employed  the  monogram,  which  will 
be  found  in  our  Plate  I.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian  Engravers, 
The  mod  edeemed  of  his  engravings  arc  thofe  which  follow. 

The  Portraits  of  Pope  Marcelle  II.  in  qto,,  anonymous, 
and  very  rare  ; Philippus  Hifpaniarum  Princeps,  Caroli  V. 
filius,”  in  large  qto.  ; Cardinal  Bembo,  aged  77,  after  Ti- 
tian ; Raphael  d’Urbino  ; Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  aged 
72,  in  a circle  ; F'rancifeus  Flori  of  Antwerp,  a Bclgic 
painter  ; .lohannes  Bernardinus  Bonifacius  ; and  Niccolo 
Ardinghello,  Cardinalis,  annum  agens  XLIII. 

Sacred  SuLjeBs “ The  Creation  of  Eve,”  after  Michael 

Angelo  ; “ Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife  ;”  they  arc  fitting 
in  an  arbour  embracing  each  other  ; and  “ Adam  and  Eve 
after  the  Fall  Adam  is  here  digging  the  eartli  ; Eve  is 
fpinning  ; and  two  children  are  prefect.  Thefe  are  in  fma  1 
folio,  and  from  compofition.;  by  Bonafoni  himfelf;  “Adam 
and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradife,”  a fmall  folio,  after  Aniico 
Afpertini  ; “ Jofeph  fold  to  the  Ifhmaclites  ;”  and  “ The 
Cup  found  in  Benjamin's  Rack,”  both  after  Raphael ; 
“ The  Fall  of  Manna  and  Moles  (Iriking  the  Rock  ;”  on 
the  fame  plate,  after  Parmegiano  ; all  in  fmall  folio  ; “ Ju- 
dith leaving  the  d'ent  of  Holofcrnes,”  a large  folio  print, 
after  M.  Angelo  ; “ The  Nativity,”  defigned  by  the  en- 
graver, in  qto.  Another  of  the  fame  fuhjedl,  in  folio,  from 
a grand  compofition  by  Julio  Romano;  “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Sheplierds,”  in  folio,  of  anonymous  invention,  but 
attributed  by  Malvafia  to  Parmegiano  ; “ The  Holy  Fa- 
mily,” a folio  print,  after  Julio  Romano  ; another  “ Holy 
I’amily,”  where  St.  Jofeph  is  feated  on  an  afs,  defigned  by 
Bonafoni  ; “ A dead  Clirill,”  after  Raphael  ; “ The  En- 
tombing of  Chrill,”  after  Titian;  “The  Refurredlion,” 
defigned  by  Bonafoni  himfelf ; “ St.  Peter  placed  at  the 

Plead  of  the  Church,”  after  Raphael  ; “ St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  liealing  the  Sick,”  after  Perino  del  Vaga  ; “ St, 
Paul  preaching  to  tlie  People,”  an  oval,  after  Perino  del 
Vaga,  all  in  fmall  fo'io.  A large  folio  upright  plate, 
arched  at  the  top,  of  “ The  Lad  Judgment,”  after 
Michael  Angelo,  inferibed  “ Julius  Boiiafonius  Bonon, 
propria  Michaeiis  Angcli  pidlura  qute  ell  in  Vaticano, 
nigro  lapillo  excepit  in  a:lque  incidit ;”  “ Jefle,  Da- 

vid, and  Solomon,”  in  folio,  from  the  celebrated  pifturo 
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Tn  ftic  Sillinc  chapel,  by  tlie  fame  mafter  ; “ St.  Joachim  and 
St.  Ann  prefenting  Mary  tlieir  Daughter  to  the  High 
Prieft,”  after  Parmegiano  ; “ Chrill  meeting  St.  Peter  at 
the  Gates  of  Rome,”  after  Raphael;  “The  Virgin  and 
Child,”  after  Parmegiano  ; “St  Cecilia,”  after  Raphael  ; 
“ St.  George,”  after  Julio  Romano  “ The  Emperor 
Auguftus,  and  the  Sybil,”  after  Parmegiano,  all  in  fmall 
folio.  In  4to.  a fet  of  twenty-nine  prints,  from  “ The 
I.ife  and  Paffion  of  Jefns  Clirill  ;”  and  in  8vo.  a fet  of 
thirteen,  from  “ The  Life  of  the  Holy  Virgin.” 

Profane  SnljeHs.  — “Achilles  dragging  the  Corfe  of 
Hevtor  at  his  Chariot  Wheels  ;”  after  Primaticcio  ; “ The 
taking  of  Troy,”  after  the  fame  painter,  a large  folio,  en- 
graved on  two  plates  ; “ The  Difperlion  of  the  Fleet  of 
Eneas,”  after  an  anonymous,  bat  very  indifferent  defign  ; 
“ Alexander  and  Bucephalus,”  in  folio,  from  a compofition 
by  Bonafoni  ; “ Ciinon  nourifhed  by  his  Daughter,”  of  the 
frieze  form,  after  Pohdore  ; “ A Combat  of  Cavalry,”  being 
the  iirft  idea  of  Raphael  for  Ids  battle  of  Attila  ; “ Scipio 
wounded  and  retiring  from  tlie  Combat,’’  from  a defign  by 
Bonafoni ; “ The  mylterious  Saturn  with  his  Three  Sons,” 
after  Julio  Romano.  A fet  of  twenty-two  fmall  engravings, 
dellgned  by  Bonafoni,  of  the  loves,  difdains,  and  jealoufics 
of  .lur.o  ; “ The  Rape  of  Enropa,”  after  Raphael,  in  large 
folio;  “Mars  and  Venus,”  in  folio,  after  Primaticcio; 
“Vulcan  difeovering  the  Amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,”  in 
4to.,  of  anonymous  invention  ; “ Venus  attired  by  the 

Graces,”  in  4to  , after  Raphael  ; “ The  Birth  of  Adonis  ;” 
“ The  Triumph  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche  ;”  and  “ Pheebus  in 
his  Car,  attended  by  the  Hours,  with  Time  walking  on 
Crutches  before  them,  and  a Man  and  Woman  waking  from 
Sleep,”  are  all  in  fmall  folio,  and  from  compofuions  by  the 
engraver  hinifclt  ; “ The  Dellruction  of  the  Children  of 
Niobe,”  after  Perino  del  Vaga,  dated  I5'4i  ; “The  Fall  of 
Phaeton,”  in  large  4to.,  after  M.  Angelo,  and  a group  of 
three  females,  after  the  fame  mailer,  in  folio. 

From  Antique  Sculpture  am!  Architecture,  ICjC,  — Small  bull  os 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Latona,  Bellona,  and  Minerva,  five  plates  ; 
“Hercules  and  Dcjaidra  ;”  “ A Satyr  and  Nymph  ; “ The 
youthful  Olympus  holding  a Flute  ;”  “ The  Flight  of 
Medea,”  a bas-relief ; a ditto  reprefenting  “ A Female  and 
Two  Children  fcated  ;”  “ 'I'he  Loves  of  the  Centaurs,” 
with  grotefque  foliage,  all  in  qto.  ; “ The  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter and  that  of  Nejttune,”  both  in  folio  ; and  a confider- 
able  number  of  boftk-plates,  the  fubjeils  of  many  of  v.'hich 
are  from  the  amours  of  the  heathen  deities. 

Jean  Baptifla  Franco,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1498,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city,  A.D.  1^61.  He  learnt  the  principles 
of  defign  in  his  native  country  ; but  travelled  to  Rome  to 
perfeA  himfelf  by  Undying  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
According  to  Vafari,  he  made  a drawing  after  the  famous 
Lafl  Judgment  of  that  mailer,  which  paffed  in  his  time  for 
a chef-d’oeuvre.  Franco  had  an  excellent  tallc  in  defign, 
and  perfedl  knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  excelled  greatly 
in  the  corre£lnefs  of  his  contours,  and  the  learned  manner 
in  which  he  indicated  the  play  of  the  mufclcs.  But  as  a 
painter  he  was  deficient  : he  knew  very  little  of  compofition  ; 
or  colouring,  his  pictures  were  therefore  without  harmony, 
and  hard.  He  felt  their  imperfeiflions,  and  quitting  paint- 
ing, applied  himfelf  to  drawing  and  engraving.  Of  whom 
he  learnt  the  art  of  engraving  we  are  ignorant  : it  has  been 
faid  he  was  of  the  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio  ; but  tlie  me- 
chanical part  of  his  engraving  bears  more  refemblance  to  tliat 
of  Julius  Bonafoni,  He  ufed  tlie  graver,  and  probably 
that  inllrument  alone,  notwithdanding  that  many  of  his 
prints  appear  as  if  done  with  the  point.  His  talle  was  free, 
and  he  worked  in  a grand  ftyle  ; his  figures  were  generally 


well  proportioned,  and  liis  attitudes  various  and  well  con- 
trailed  ; his  heads  were  often  fmall,  but  always  well  de- 
figned  and  charaifleriflic  ; and  the  other  extremities  were 
rendered  with  the  hand  of  a mailer. 

Franco  generally  marked  his  prints  B.  F.  V.  F.  that  is 
to  fay,  Baptilla  Franco  Venetus  Fecit  ; and  his  bell  en- 
gravings are  as  follow  : — “ Abraham  receiving  Melchi- 
fcdec ;”  “ The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;”  and  Mofes 
flriking  the  Rock;”  all  in  fmall  folio,  “ The  Ifraelitea 
receiving  Manna  in  the  Defert  in  large  folio.  “ The 
captive  Kings  brought  bi  fore  So'omon  ditto.  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ;”  “ The  Virgin  fitting  at  the 
Foot  of  a Rock,  carelling  the  Infant  Jefus,  and  in  the 
back  ground  the  little  St.  John  “ St.  John  the  Baptill 
lying  on  the  Earth  ;”  all  in  fmall  folio,  “ St.  Jerome  hold- 
ing a Death’s  Head  ;”  a large  folio  print.  “ Jefus  Dil- 
puting  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doftors  of  the  I. aw 
“ The  Difci])les  laying  the  Body  of  Chrill  in  the  Tomb 
large  folio.  “ Simon  the  Magician,  pradlifing  his  Impoflures 
before  the  Apoflles  ;”  “ A Cyclop  in  his  Forge,  with  Cupid 
at  his  Side  “ Hercules  bending  his  Bow  againil  the  Cen- 
taur Neffus  ;”  “ Two  Leopards,  two  I.ions,  a Wild  Goat, 
and  a Griffin,’’  from  the  antique  ; “The  Donation  to  the 
Roman  Church,  by  the  Emperor  Conllantine,”  after  Ra- 
phael ; “ A Bacchanal,”  a grand  compofition,  from  Julio 
Romano;  “ T.'riumpli  of  Bacchus,”  a grand  compofitiorl^ 
all  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Deluge,’’  in  fmall  folio. 

Jacques  Franco  was  born  at  Venice  fome  time  about  the 
year  ij6o  ; and  probably  of  the  fame  family  as  Bap- 
tilla. His  talle  in  engraving  bore  much  refemblance  to  that 
of  AuguRin  Carrache,  of  whom  he  was  the  contemporary. 
He  was  a good  defigner,  and  marked  his  heads  and  other 
extremities  very  well : among  the  number  of  his  produc- 
tions, the  following  are  the  mofl  efleemed : — Part  of  the 
4to.  engravings  for  the  edition  of  Taffo’s  Jerufalem,  which 
was  piibliffied  at  Genoa  in  1590,  after  the  deligns  of  Ber- 
nardo Caflelli  ; the  rell  aie  done  by  Auguftino  Carrache  ; 
a colledlion  of  portraits  of  great  men,  publilhed  in  1626, 
dated  1 596  ; “ The  Crucifixion,”  a fmall  piece,  marked  Gia- 
como Francho  fee.  ; “ St.  Jerome,”  ditto  ; “ Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,’’  from  an  antique  bas-relief;  be- 
fides  many  other  plates  after  Baptilla  Franco, 

Nicholas  Beatrice,  Beatrici,  or  Beatrizet,  was  a native  of 
Thionville  in  Lorrain,  but  lludied  engraving  in  Italy,  and 
chiefly  at  Rome.  He  was  born  fome  time  about  the  com- 
mencement of  t'lc  fixteenth  century,  and  continued  prac- 
liilng  his  art  at  Rome  till  the  year  1562,  about  which  time 
he  probably  died.  Whether  he  became  the  difciple  of 
Marc  Antonio,  cr  of  Agoflino  of  Venice,  is  not  certainly' 
known  : Strutt  thinks  he  fludied  under  the  former,  A fc- 
dulous  contemplation  and  imitation  of  Marc  Antonio's  ex- 
cellent print  cf  “ Neptune  calming  iheTcmpefl,”  after  Ra- 
phael, certainly'  contributed  to  the  formation  of  what  lilt’e 
he  pofl'efled  that  might  be  called  flyle  in  his  art.  Yet  it  is 
much  mare  the  merits  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the 
other  great  mailers  after  whom  he  engraved,  than  his  own, 
which  makes  his  prints  dclirable,  for  he  neither  drew  accu- 
rately, nor  Iiad  attamed  any  confiderable  powers  in  handling 
his  graver  ; and  his  knowledge  of  chiarofeuro  vv'as  but  very 
fuperficial. 

I'lie  opinion  which  was  held  by  many  colledlors,  that 
Beatrice  was  the  author  cf  the  engravings  which  are  marked 
with  a fmall  die,  inferibed  with  the  letter  B,  feems  at  length 
to  be  jullly  abandoned.  They  are  the  performances  of  a 
fuperior  artill,  and  perhaps  of  Bartholomew  Beham.  J'he 
marks  which  do  belong  to  him  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  1 . 
of  the  monograms  of  the  Italian  School  of  Engravers, 
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The  prints  by  this  artift  which  are  mod  fought  after,  are 
thofc  which  follow,  beginning  with  liis 

Portraits. — Pius  III.  sviih  a l.atin  infcription  ; Paul 
III.  ; Paul  IV.  dated  in  1558  ; Pius  V.  ; Henry  II.  of 
Prance,  dated  -15^8  ; anotlier  of  the  fame  inonarcli,  with 
acceffories,  dated  j 556  ; Hippolito  Gonzague  ; Don  Juan 
of  Aullria,  in  an  oval,  with  the  battle  of  Lepunte  in  a car- 
touche, and  other  accompaniments;  a fet  of  medallions  of 
•the  king,  of  Polind.  All  the  above  are  of  folio  dimenhons. 

Subjects  from  Salrnl  Hijlory. — “ I'he  Death  of  Abel,”  in 
4.to.,;  “ .7'jfeph  interpreting  the  Dreams  of  his  Erethren,’’ 

in  folio,  after  Raphael,  one  of  the  bell  of  Beatrice’s  en- 
gravings ; “Abigail  meeting  David,”  a fmall  folio,  of 
which  critics  have  difpitted,  w'ithout  fettling  whether  the 
delign  is  by  M.  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  or  Julio  Romano; 
“ The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  after  Bandinelli ; 
“ The  Annunciation,’’  after  M.  Angelo;  “The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,’’  after  Parmegiano  ; “ The  Holy  Fa- 
mily,’’ after  Jerome  Mutien  ;’’  “The  Good  Samaritan,” 
after  M.  Angelo  ; “ Jefus  Clnill  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,” 
after  Titian  ; “ The  Crucitlxion,’’  after  Mucianus  Brixia- 
nus ; “The  Virgin  in  Grief,’’  after  M.  Angelo;  “The 
Defcent  from  the  Crofs,’’  after  N.  Circignani ; “ 'Phe  Af- 
cenlion,’’  after  Raphael;  “The  Converllon  of  St.  Pan',” 
.after  M.  Angelo  ; “ St.  Michael’s  ViAory  over  the  Devil,” 
.alter  Raphael,  all  in  fo'io  ; “ The  Holy  Virgi:i  dillributing 
Rofaries,”  a large  oval  print ; “ The  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Grofs,”  (an  altar  piece  in  large  folio)  ; “ The  Prophet  Je- 
remiah,’’ from  M.  Angelo’s  pidlure  in  the  Silline  Chapel  ; 
“ St.  Jerome,”  after  Titian  ; “ St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary, 
healing  the  Sick,’’  after  Mneieno,  all  in  large  folio  ; and 
“ The  Tail  Judgment,”  a very  large  print  engraved  on  fe- 
•veral  plates  ; from  the  far  famed  picture  of  M.  Angelo. 

Sahjecis  from  Profane  Ifflory,  See — “The  Sacriiice  of 
Iphigenia,’’  after  del  Vaga,  or  Salviati  ; “ The  Rape  of 
Ganymede,”  after  Michael .-ingelo  ; “The  Fall  of  Phaeton,” 
.after  the  fame  _^maller  : Slrutt  fpeaks  highly  of  this  en- 
graving, but  fays  it  was  not  originally  the  work  of  Beatrice ; 
“ A Bacchanalian  Piece,”  after  Michael  Angelo  ; “ The 
D ream  of  Human  Life,”  after  the  fame  mailer  ; a very 
fingular  allegorical  print,  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the 
pafiions,  and  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  compofed  and  painted  by 
Michael  Angelo,  from  a vifion  which  he  really  experienced  ; 
“ The  Archers,’’  from  the  fame  mailer  ; “ Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,”  from  Jacobo  Fiorentino  ;”  “The  Combat  of 
.Reafon  and  I.ove,”  after  Bac.  Bandinelli,  called  here  Brn- 
dm  ; “ Combat  of  five  Men  againft  five  ferocious  Bealls  ; 
two  I.ions,  a Bear,  a Bull,  and  a Wild  Boar,’’  anonymous, 
marked  1532,  attributed  to  Julio  Romano;  “ Battle  of 
the  Amazons,”  after  a grand  bas-relief  on  a fepulchral  urn 
in  the  Capitol,  a large  piece,  on  two  plates  ; “ The  Battle 
of  the  Dacians,”  from  the  Arch  of  Conllantine,  inferibed 

Tabula  mannorea  Pugnse  Dacise,  See.  ; “ The  Emperor 
Trajan  in  atnumphal  Car;’’  “Tlie  Pantheon  of  Agrippa;” 
“ The  Temple  of  I'ortunc,”  from  a drawing  by  Raphael; 
all  in  folio  ; “ The  Grand  Circus,”  a large  print  engraved 
on  two  plates  ; “ Front  of  the  Farnefe  Pa'ace,”  after  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  “The  Statue  of  Mofes,”  from  Michael 
Angelo  ; “ Equeltrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,’’  en- 

graved in  1558  ; a Handing  figure  of  Chrill,  alter  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ; Statue  of  the  Philofopher  Anaximenes 
reading,”  fince  retouched,  and  re-named  “ St  Paul 
“ The  Caflle  of  St,  Angelo;”  “ Siege  and  taking  of 
Theonville,’’  a bird’s-eye  view,  dated  1558.  Moll  ol  tlie 
above  are  of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

'I’he  foregoing  artills  w'orked  with  the  graver  only,  but 
the  art  of  etching  had  now  travelled  from  Germany  to  Italy, 


and  Leo  Daris,  otherwife  called  Leon  or  Lems 

d'Avefne,  who  was  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of 
Beatrice,  is  believed  to  have  been  .(tnong  the  very  firtt  who 
pradlifed  it  in  Italy.  He  was  born  fome  time  about  the 
year  1500;  lludied  at  Florence  and  at  Rome,  and  returned 
to  France,  perhaps  to  Lorraiu,  or  Hill  more  probably,  to 
Fontainblcan,  with  Pidmaticcio,  after  whofe  compofitions 
his  principal  works  arc  for  the  moll  part  engraved. 

His  Hyle  is  fingular,  and  though  not  inimitable, has  not  often 
been  imitated.  His  plates  are  chiefly  etched  in  rather  a coarfe 
but  fpirited  manner,  in  fhort  hatchings  ; his  lights  are  kept 
broad  and  clear,  but  his  fliadovvs  want  degradation,  liis 
outlines  are  Hiff  and  hard,  and  his  heads,  hands,  and  feet, 
are  not  corredily  drawn.  The  following  liH  will  probably 
be  found  to  contain  Jiis  beH  engravings  : — “ Venus  blinding 
Cupid,’’  deligned  by  the  engraver,  in  4to.  A pair,  of 
“ Jefus  Chrill,”  and  “ The  Holy  Virgin,’’  each  furronnded 
by  a glory  and  heavenly  hoH,  alter  Primaticcio  ; from  wliofe 
prdliires  Daris  a’fo  engraved,  an  “ Holy  Family  ;”  “The 
vidlorions  Saviour ;”  “ Alexander  and  Bucephalus,”  an 

oval  ; “The  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana  ;’’  “ Cleo- 
patra Handing  under  a "^rent,  holding  the  Alp  in  her  Hand, 
and  reHing  the  other  on  a Vafe  “ The  Continence  of 
Scipio  ; “ The  Rape  of  Europa  ; ” “ Danae  in  the  Shower 
of  Gold,”  an  oval  ; “ Jupiter  preffing  the  Clouds  to 
caufe  Rain  on  the  Earth  ;”  “ Vcinis  bathing,”  a grand 
compofition,  where  there  is  in  the  back  ground  an  old 
woman  bringing  rcfreHiments,  in  a iculptured  border ; 
“ Venus  entering  with  Mars  into  a Tub  ;”  on  the  fore- 
ground are  cupids  playing  with  the  arms  of  Mars,  and 
two  women  witii  vales  ; “ The  Forges  of  Vulcan  “ ’The 
Rape  of  Proferpine  ;”  “ The  Chace  of  a Stag  ;”  “ The 
Repofc  of  Diana  after  the  Chace ;’’  (Hie  is  lying  by  the 
fide  of  her  game  with  a dog  under  her  arm)  ; marked  Fon- 
tainbleau  ; “ Hercules  undrelllng  to  enter  the  Bath  with 
Omphalc,”  ditto  ; “ Hercules  in  the  Arms  of  Omphale, 
furprifedby  Fawns,  with  Flambeaus  ;”  “ Cadmus  preparing 
to  combat  the  Dragon  “ The  Mafquerade  ;’’  “ The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Caravan,”  all  in  folio,  and  after  thepidlurcs 
of  Primaticcio. 

After  RolTo,  our  artiH  has  engraven  “ Francis  I.  of 
France  furronnded  by  his  Court ;”  the  fame  monarch  en- 
tering the  Temple  of  Glory;  “ Venus  and  Adonis  ;”  and 
“ The  Difpute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva.” — After 
JjUcas  Penni,  “ The  Trojan  Horfe  ;’’  “Jupiter  feated  on  his 
Throne  ;”  “ Pfyche  approaching  the  Dragon-guarded 

Fountain  and  “ Parnallus  with  Apollo  and  the  Mufes.” — 
After  Julio  Romano,  “ The  Combat  for  the  Body  of  Pa- 
troclus ;”  after  Parmegiano,  “ Circe  a.id  Ulyffes,”  and  a 
battle,  after  an  antique  bas-relief,  .all  in  folio. 

Lucas  Penni  was  born  at  Florence  fome  time  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  was  the  brother 
of  Giovanni  Francefco  Penni,  furnamed  II  Fattore.  He  fre- 
quented the  fchool  of  Raphael,  and  lludied  a confiderable  time 
under  Perino  del  Vaga.  He  poHelfed  confiderable  merit  as 
an  liillorical  painter,  and  George  Ghili  of  Mantua  has  en- 
graven from  feveralol  his  piclures.  After  vifiting  Genoa  and 
l.ucca,  he  travelled  to  England,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Henry  VIII.  ; he  a.^;jrward.s  went  to  France,  and  pradli'eJ 
the  line  arts  for  a wliile  at  Fentaiiibleau.  On  his  return  to 
Italy  he  applied  liimfelf  to  etching  and  engraving,  and  we 
have  feveral  meritorious  prints  from  his  hand  ; he  fometimes 
worked  from  his  own  defign,  but  oftener  from  RofTo  and 
Primaticcio.  His  mark  was  ufuaily  compofed  of  an  L and  an 
R joined  togetber,  or  feparate ; for  lie  chofe  to  add  the  word 
Romaniis,  or  the  Roman,  to  his  name,  or  the  initials  of  it  ; 
but  it  is  necelTary  to  caution  the  young  coliedtor,  with  le- 
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fpc(?l  to  tFicfe  marks,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  onr 
J'late  II.  of  monograms  of  the  Itnl'mn  Engravers,  becaufe 
they  were  ufcd  by  other  mailers  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
abilities  to  Penni,  and  to  (late  that  his  engravings  are  not  only 
executed  in  a very  fpirited  llyle,  but  alfo  accurately  drawn. 
Ide  chiefly  etched,  but  at  times  worked  with  the  graver 
only. 

The  following  is  a lift  of  his  principal  works: — “ Two 
Satyrs  giving  Wine  to  Bacchus  “ Leda  drawing  Arrows 
from  Cupid's  Quiver  “ Sufrinnah  at  tlie  Bath  furprifed  by 

th. e  Eldi-rs,”  ali  of  which  are  from  RofTo  : but  the  four  fol- 
lowing are  from  Primaticcio  ; “ Abraham  facriUcing  Ifaac 

“ I'he  Marriage  of  St.  Catlierine  “ Jupiter  metamor- 
pholing  Caliilo  into  a Bear  and  “ Penelope  at  work 
with  her  Women,”  all  of  w'hich  plates  are  of  folio  dimt  nfions.. 

At  the  fame  period  with  Penni  lived  I'rancifco  Marcolini, 
of  I'orli,  an  ingenious  engraver  on  wood,  who  engraved, 
printed,  and  publiilied  a volume,  entitled  “ Giardino  de 
Penfieri,”  ornamented  with  wood  cuts  after  Jof.  Salviati. 
Tiie  fubjecls  are  emblematical  and  fatirical,  and  are  executed 
with  coniidorahle  delicacy  for  tliat  mode  of  engraving. 
IMarcolini  was  alfo  an  architect  of  no  mean  talent. 

Another  engraver  on  wmod,  Giovanni  Niccolo  Rofliliani, 
or  Viceutino,  alfo  lived  at  this  period,  he  was  of  Venice 
of  mediocre  talent  ; eu.;raved  a few  fubjefts  after  Raphael, 
and  “ The  Entry  of  Henry  HI.  into  Venice.” 

Battiila  Viceutino,  fo  called  like  Rofliliimi,  from  his 
birth-place,  ha^>  been  fometimes  raillaken  for  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Vafari,  lie  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  r^oo, 
and  engraved,  in  conjundlion  with  Baptill  del  Moro,  fifty 
fubjeils  of  landfcapes  and  ancient  edifices,  in  a firm  and 
agreeable  llyle  ; thefe  are  chiefly  of  folio  dimenfions,  and 
among  them  aiv  Monte  Quirinalis,  the  Colifeum,  &c.  Stc. 

The  Ghili  ot  Mantua,  each  of  whom  was  fuccefiively  termed 
the  Mantuano,  were  a numerous  family  of  artifis.  Jean  Bap- 

ti. le,  the  patriarch  of  this  Mantuan  race,  was  born  at  the 
commencement  of  the  llxteenth  century,  and,  according  to 
Vafari,  was  the  difciple  of  Julio  Romano,  and  he  was 
occafionally  painter,  (latiury,  archite£l,  and  engraver.  In 
the  latter  art  he  worked  with  the  graver  only,  and  his  llyle 
bears  refembrauce  to  that  of  Marc  Antonio,  when  mingled 
with  the  work  of  his  pupil  Pey.z,  as  in  the  celebrated  print 
of  “ Neptune  rebuking  the  Winds,”  where  the  lines  of  the 
fhadows  are  gradua'ly  blended  into  ilippled  light.  Baptilla 
undcrllood  the  human  figure,  but  his  drawing  is  mannered, 
and  his  eftefts  deficient  in  harmony. 

His  ufual  mark  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  I.  of  mono- 
grams of  the  Italian  School,  and  his  principal  engravings  are; 
a large  folio,  of  which  the  fub;e(fl  is  a “ Naval  Combat,”' 
from  a compofuion  by  himfelf,  dated  iJ.lS;  fome  heads 
of  warriors,  helmcted,  in  4to.  ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  fuck- 
ling  the  Infant  Chrift,”  in  ^to.  dated  1539;  “David 
beheading  Go'iah,”  in  folio,  dated  1540;  “ A Warrior 
eloping  with  a Female,”  probably  the  Rape  of  Helen,  1 339; 

“ A River  God,’’  after  I..ucas  Penni,  in  4to.  ; “ Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid,”  in  folio  ; “ The  Conflagration  of 
Troy,”  a capital  print  from  his  own  defign,  of  large  folio 
dimenfions. 

Gcorgio  Ghifi  was  born  at  Mantua  A-D.  1324  He 
was  the  nephew,  or,  as  others  fay,  the  fon  of  Jean  Baptifto, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  appears  to  have  learned 
from  him  the  rudiments  of  engraving,  though  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  lludies  he  much  improved  the  llyle  of  his 
predeceffor. 

Gcorgio  was  eminently  fuccefsful  in  the  technical  and 
academical  parts  of  the  art  : in  particular  he  (ludied  the 
extremities  of  iIk;  human  figure  with  much  attention  ; and  ex- 

4. 


prefledthe  knitting  of  the  joints  and  turns  of  the  limbs  with 
conliderable  accuracy.  The  knees  of  his  figures  efpecially,. 
he  frequently  drew  in  a manner  which  has  been  jullly  ad- 
mired. There  is,  indee'd,  a famenefs  of  flyle  in  the  drawing 
and  marking  of  his  figures,  which  has  made  it  fufpefled  that 
he  always  drew  from  the  fame  individual  model,  and  thus  ob- 
truded a manner  of  his  own,  inllead  of  rendering  the  forms  of 
the  great  painters  after  whom  he  worked  in  all  their  variety. 
This  may  be  the  reafou.why  he  hasfucceeded  fo  indifferently 
in  working  from  Michael  Angelo  ; whofe  forms  He  to  a cer- 
tain degree  caricatured  : the  fwellings  of  tiie  mufcics  being 
too  powerfully  exprefled,  the  lights  became  divided,  the 
mafles  confufed,  and  the  necefiary  degrees  of  roundiiefs  im- 
paired in  the  effedl.  Thefe  faults  maybe  but  too  obvioufly 
feen  in  “ The  Lall  Judgment,”  engraved  after  that  celebrated' 
mailer,  where  the  dorfal  and  abdominal  mufcles,  as  well  as 
thole  of  the  limbs,  are  marked  m a heavy,  affedled,  and 
unpleafing  manner- 

Such  defedl's  as  thefe,  lio we ver,  which  do  not  always  pre- 
dominate ill'  the  works  of  Georgio,  are  often  more  tham 
counterbalanced  by  the  degrees  of  truth  and  beauty  which> 
are  found  in  them.. 

Indifferent  impreffions  of  his  prints  are  by'  no  means 
rare,,  but  fucH  as  are  finely  printed  and  w’ell  preferred  ap- 
pear but  feldom,  y'et  without  feting  them,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  engraver. 
His  monograms  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  I.  of  tliofe  of 
the  lialian  School : and  the  following  are  among  his  moll; 
juflly  valued  performances. 

“ The  My  fiery  of  the  Trinity,”  from  his  own  compo- 
fition  ; “ The  Prophets  and  Sybils”  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
a ict of  fix  upright  folios  from  the  pidlures  in.  the  Silliiie 
cliapcl  ; “ The  Lafl  Judgment”  of  Michael  Angelo,  a very 
large  upright,  arched  at  the  top^  engraved  on  tenor  eleven 
plates  The  portrait  of  pope  Julius  II.  after  Raphael;  and 
from  the  fame  mailer,  “ A Holy  Family  “ The  School  of 
Athens,”  very  large,  and  “ The  Difpute  of  the  Sacra-.- 
ment.” 

His  print  of  “ The  Dream  of  Raphael”  is  of  doubtful, 
original,  for  while  fome  call  it  by  this  name,  others  term  it 
“ Michael  Angelo’s  Melancholy.”  It  is  of  large  folio  di- 
mcnlions,  dated  in  1561,  and  reprefents  an  aged  jihilofo-- 
pher  contemplating  a fhip'vrecked  veflel,  while  a nympR 
advances  towards  him  :.  in  the  backvground  are  llrange  and 
fantaftic  appearances..  Bafan  fays  that  Rapliael  had  no  hand- 
in  it,  yet  the  words  “ Raphaeiis  urbinatus  inveiitum,”  are 
affixed  to  it,  and  the  flyle  of  compofition  and  defign  appear 
to  juflify  the  infeription. 

Of  a long-  4to.  fize  are,  a female  fitting  in  a boat,, 
to  whom  an  old  man  is  bringing  a new-born  infant,  of 
anonymous  invention  ; and  a wmged  female  holding  a globe.. 
Tfie  remainder  are  in  folio,  w's.  an  allegorical  print,  in 
compliment  to  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  the  hoiife  of 
Gonzague,  after  Julio  Romano  ; “ Cupid  and  Pfyclie 
crowned  by  Hymen,”  and  “ The  Birth  of  Memnon,”  both 
from  the  fame  mailer  ; the  latter  one  of  the  finefl  engravings 
from  the  hand  of  Mantuano  “ Ccphalus  and  J'rocris,” 
from  the  fame  ; “ The  Interview  between  Scipio  and  Han- 
nibal, previous  to  the  Battle  of  Zama  “ Regulus  reviled 
by'  the  Carthaginians,”  and  “ Rcgiilus  -enclofed  in  the 
Cafii,”  all  after  tlie  fame  mailer  ; “ Venus  at  the  Forge  of 
Vulcan,”  is  after  Perin  del  Vaga  ; “ M.irs  and  Venus,” 
after  Raphael  del  Reggio  ; “ Diana  and  Endymion,”  after 
Ducas  Penni  ; “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  is  very 
large,  and  engraved  on  two  plates,  after  Angelo.  Bronziiii  ; 

“ The  Lall  Slipper,”  after  L.  Lombart  ; “ Hercules - 
vanquilbing  the  Hydra  of  Lerna,”  after  Bertano  Man- 

tuano  j. 
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tuano  ; and  after  tlie  fan:e  ina!\cr,  “ The  Judgment  of 
Paris,”  The  Grecian  Heroes  before  Troy,”  “ The  Dc- 
ilru6tion  of  Troy,”  and  “ The  Cemetery,”  foinetiines 
called  “ The  Refiirreftion  of  dry  Bones,”  a fine  fpecimeu 
of  the  artill's  ability,  wherein  flceletons,  tombs,  and  ema- 
ciated figures  form  a grand  compolition. 

Adam  Ghifi,  alfo  known  by  the  cognomen  of  Mantuano, 
was  a younger  brother  of  George,  and  engraved  much  in 
the  fame  ftyle,  though  he  was  certainly  fomewhat  inferior 
to  his  elder  brother,  both  in  corredtnefs  of  outline,  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  handled  the  graver.  The  cypher 
with  which  he  fometimes  marked  his  engravings,  will  be 
found  in  our  P/a/£  I.  of  thofe  of  the  Ital'ian  School,  and 
among  his  bell  works  are  the  following: — “ Nativita  de 
Noflra  Signore,”  after  Julio  Romano,  which  is  thus  treated: 
In  the  heavens  is  the  Deity  furrounded  by  the  heavenly 
boil  ; lower  in  the  compofition  is  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fur- 
rounded  by  a radiance,  and  on  the  earth  is  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  St.  Jofeph  ; “ The  Prefentation  in  the 
Temple,”  after  Nicolas  Martinclli  ; a group  from  the 
marble  of  Michael  Angelo,  called  “ The  Virgin  of  Pity,” 
of  which  the  fubjeCt  is  a dead  Chrill  laying  acrofs  the 
knees  of  his  afflicted  mother.  Colletfors  (hoiild  be  careful 
to  note,  that  in  the  early  impreffions,  as  the  plate  came 
from  the  hands  of  Adam  Ghifi,  the  back  ground  is  blank, 
but  it  has  fince  been  re-touched,  and  a landfcape  back- 
ground added  by  Ant.  Lefreri,  who,  however,  has  affixed 
his  own  name  to  the  print.  The  above  are  all  of  large 
folio  dimenfions. 

In  4to.  our  artlll  has  produced,  “ Mars  preparing  for 
Battle,”  and  “ Diana  preparing  for  the  Chace,”  either 
after  Julio  Romano,  or  from  defigns  by  himlelf ; “ An- 
gelica and  Medora  ;”  “ Diana  and  Endymion  ;”  “ Pler- 
cules  and  loH  “ The  Choice  of  Hercules;”  “ 'I’wo 
Cupids  condudlihg  a Car  with  a river  God  and  “ Two 
Cupids  riding  on  Dolphins,”  boih  of  the  oval  form  ; and 
“ The  God  Pan  playing  on  the  Syrinx,  with  Venus  and 
Cupid  liflening.” 

Diana  Ghifi,  of  Mantua,  w'as  filler  to  the  two  preceding. 
The  year  of  her  birth  has  not  been  recorded.  She  was 
a woman  of  conliderable  ingenuity,  and  probably  learned 
drawing  and  engraving  from  her  brother  George,  whofe 
llyle  file  fuccePfully  imitated.  She  employed  no  mono- 
gram or  cypher,  but  marked  her  engravings,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal,  with  the  name  of  Diana,  fome- 
times without  any  addition  : — “ A Converfation  Party  of 
three  Figures,”  and  “ The  Holy  Family,”  both  of  anony- 
mous invention,  and  perhaps  done  from  compofitions  by 
herlclf  ; another  Holy  Family,”  in  a landfcape  ornamented 
with  ruined  editiccs,  after  Correggio,  in  large  folio,  dated 
I5'77  ; another  “ Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael,  where  the 
little  St.  John  is  prefenting  a fcroll  to  the  Infant  Saviour, 
while  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  back  ground,  repolcs  on  the  bale 
of  a column,  in  folio  ; “ The  Virgin  Mary  carelTing  the 
Infant  Chrill,”  after  F.  Salviati,  in  fmall  folio  ; “ The 
Holy  Virgin  and  Child  fitting  on  Clouds,  and  attended  by 
the  Archangels  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Raphael  :”  this  plate 
is  probably  engraved  from  her  own  compofition,  and  the 
earlier  impreffions  are  without  the  infeription  “ Regina 
Angelorum  :”  it  is  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Inllitution  of 
the  Papacy,  or  St.  Peter  appointed  Head  of  the  Church,” 
after  Raphael  ; “ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  after 
Julio  Romano  ; “ The  Heroifm  of  Horatio  Codes,”  after 
the  fame  mailer,  all  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Continence  of 
Scipio,”  in  fmall  folio  ; and  “ The  Birth  of  Callor  and 
Pollux,”  which  latter  is  perhaps  the  very  bell  of  Diana's 
engravings,  arc  alfo  after  Julio  Romano. 
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We  fliall  add  to  this  lift  but  one  more,  namely,  “ The 
grand  Feftival  of  the  Gods,”  after  the  fame  great  painter, 
done  from  the  celebrated  piAure  in  the  palace  del  T.  at 
Mantua.  It  is  a very  large  produflion,  which  Diana, 
from  a motive  of  convenience,  has  engraven  on  three  plates. 

Of  Domenico  del  Barbicre,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fiorentino,  we  fliall  fay  but  little  ; for,  as  an  engraver, 
he  merits  not  much,  though  he  painted  in  ftucco,  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  Roffo,  with  confiderable  ability. 
He  was  born  at  Florence  iu  the  year  i)06,  or  thereabouts  j 
and  travelling  to  Fountaiiiblcau  in  the  year  1544,  worked 
with  credit  from  the  defigns  of  Primaticcio  and  Roffo.  His 
engravings,  which  are  executed  in  a ftiffand  iiicorreift  manner, 
are  fometimes  marked  with  his  name  at  length,  with  the 
occafioiial  addition  of  Fiorentino,  and  at  others  with  the 
cypher  which  will  be  found  in  our  II.  of  the  mono- 

gram, See.  of  the  Italian  ILngravers. 

Belidcs  feveral  plates  of  groups,  and  fometimes  Angle 
figures,  from  the  I.all  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  he 
engraved  a “ Repofo,”  in  which  the  holy  family  are  attended 
by  angels,  in  large  folio  ; “ A dead  Chrill,”  from  Salviati  ; 
and  an  antique  Banquet,  from  Primaticcio,  both  in  fmall 
folio  ; “ Mars  and  Venus,”  from  Roflb,  in  4to.  ; and  “ An 
Angel,  or  Figure  of  Fame,  ftanding  on  a Globe  holding  two 
d'rnmpct.s,”  iu  folio. 

We  have  now  to  fpeak  of  that  extraordinary  artift, 
Franeefco  Mazr.uoli  of  Parma,  more  commonly  known  by 
his  cognomen  Parmegiano.  He  was  born  A.D.  IJOj', 
and  died,  at  Call  el  Maggiore,  at  the  early  age  of  3J  ; yet 
in  that  fliort  life  very  high  degrees  of  excellence  were  at- 
tained in  the  art  of  painting  and  etching,  notwithftanding 
that  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  it  was  fruitlefsly  fpent  in 
alchemical  purfuits. 

For  an  account  of  his  merit  as  a painter,  fee  MaZZL’CLI. 
He  acquired  the  firll  rudiments  of  art  under  the  tuition  of 
his  two  uncles  at  Parma,  and  at  the  age  of  16  furprifed  the 
partiality  of  rclationfliip,  and  even  alloniflied  the  exifting 
talle  of  that  part  of  Italy,  by  the  produdlion  of  a piclure 
of  “ St.  John  baptizing  the  Saviour  in  the  River  Jordan 
but  the  fame  of  Raphael  and  M'chael  Angelo  foon  at- 
tradled  him  from  his  native  city  to  Rome,  w here  he  remained 
till  Rome  itfelf  was  lacked.  Undying  with  ardour  from  the 
works  of  thofe  great  artifts,  yet  at  times  retarded,  in  ni# 
trifling  degree,  by  his  unfortunate  prcdilei^ion  for  alchemy. 

It  has  been  ftated  by  fome  writers,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  Parmegiano  (if  not  the  inventor  of  etching) 
was  the  firft  Italian  who  fuccefsfully  pradlifed  that  art. 
Strutt  fays  of  him,  with  great  juftice,  that  “ in  the  etchings 
of  this  great  mailer  we  difeover  th.e  hand  of  the  artift, 
working  out  a fyftcm,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  driving  to  produce  the  forms  he  w'anted  to  exprefs. 
We  fee  the  difficulty  he  laboured  under;  and  cannot  doubt, 
from  the  examination  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  works,  that  he  had  no  inllruClion.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  fomothing  entirely  new  to  him  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  belter.  We  know  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  firft  inventor  of  etching,  becaufe  it  was 
prailifed  in  Germany  before  he  was  of  age  to  attempt  it  ; 
yet  it  appears  as  it  he  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  prior 
difeovery,  or  only  knew  of  it  impcrfedtly  by  report  ; and  iu 
the  latter  cafe  he  might  have  been  nearly  as  much  at  a lofs  as 
in  the  former.  The  fpirit  and  genius  which  appear  through 
the  clouds  are  fuch  as  jullly  render  his  etchings  exceedingly 
valuable  ; and  on  this  account  they  have  been  often  copied, 
and  fometimes  indifferently.  The  mechanical  part  of  them 
is  fcratched  in  with  the  point,  often  badly  corroded  with 
the  aquafortis,  and  re-touched  with  the  graver,  without 
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the  leaft  appearance  of  knowledge  as  an  engraver.  But 
looking  beyond  tliefe  defects  to  the  fweet  charadters  of  the 
heads,  to  the  elegant  turns  of  the  figures,  and  to  the  beauty 
and  fimplicity  of  the  compofition  of  thefe  rude  flcetches, 

I what  is  wanting  in  the  excellency  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  art,  is  abundantly  fupplied  to  the  judicious  eye,  in 
the  fire  and  animation  of  the  mailer.  The  copies  are  al- 
I ways  better  than  the  originals,  witli  refpeft  to  the  regularity 

I of  the  workvnanfliip  ; but  even  the  beft  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly defedlive  in  ilyle  and  fpirit,  fo  that  they  are  eafily 
diltinguiflied  upon  comparifon.  Good  impreflions  of  the 
originals  are  very  rare  ; fuch,  I mean,  as  are  not  re-touched. 
From  the  foulnefs  of  the  copper  upon  which  he  engraved, 

I and  the  little  ikill  he  had  in  managing  the  aquafortis,  his 
etchings  are  feldom  clear  or  perfect  in  their  appearance, 

1 though  fome  indeed  arc  greatly  fuperior  to  others  in  this 
!'  refpedb  ; and  thofe  perhaps  he  executed  in  the  latter  part 
I of  Iiis  life. 

B “ It  is  alfo  faid  that  he  engraved  many  prints  on  wooden 
I!  blocks  in  chiarofeuro  j but  it  is  much  more  likely,  as 
' Bafan  juflly  obferves,  that  he  was  only  the  defigner  and 
diredlor  of  thefe  works,  and  that  they  were  executed  by 
J Ugo  da  Carpi,  Andrea  Andreani,  and  other  mailers.” 

} The  alarms  of  war,  much  more  the  dillrefs  and  horrors 
I'  of  a fiege,  are  dellrudlive  to  the  purfuits  of  an  artill.  When 
1 Rome  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  Parmegiano  retired  to 
I Bologna,  whither  misfortune  piirfued  him.  Many  of  his  de- 

ifigns,  etchings,  and  chiarofeuro  blocks,  were  here  llolen 
j from  him  by  an  engraver,  whom  he  retained  in  his  fervice, 
I and  whom  Huber  calls  by  the  name  of  Antonio  de  Trente, 
I and  De  Piles,  Antonio  Fronlana,  They  were  afterwards 
||  recovered,  or  recovered  in  part  ; but  whether  by  legal  pro- 
i|  cefs,  nr  the  reniorfe  of  Antonio,  has  not  been  explained. 

Poor  Parmegiano  was  for  a time  almoll  diflradled  by  the 
<1  event,  which,  with  a debt  due  to  the  church,  and  other  mif- 
' fortunes,  drove  him  from  Bologna  to  Callel  Maggiore, 
where  he  foon  after  died  of  a fever. 

The  moll  important  of  the  pruits  from  the  hand  of  this 
I -great  mailer,  are,  “ Mofes  and  the  Burning  Bulh,”  a fmall 
['  plate,  and  apparently  one  of  his  firll  attempts  in  etching  ; 
\ “ Jofeph  folicited  by  the  Wife  of  Potiphar,”  and  “ Judith 

w’ith  the  Head  of  Holofernes,”  both  in  fmall  4to.  ; an  an- 
il tique  facrificc  ; a fet  of  thirteen  fmall  uprights,  of  Chrill 
I and  the  twelve  apoftles  ; “ The  Virgin  Mary  receiving  In- 
f fpiration  from  the  Holy  Spirit “ The  Adoration  of  the 
i!  Shepherds,”  a fmall  upright ; “ The  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
t|  therine,”  in  fmall  410.  ; “ A Holy  Family,”  where  the 
f Virgin  is  feated,  and  the  Saviour  is  lying  in  a n'adle  ; another 
• “ Holy  Family,”  where  St.  John  is  prefenting  a ballcct  of 

flowers  to  the  Infant  Chrill,  in  folio  ; another  Holy 
Family,”  in  larger  folio,  where  a bilhop  and  a faint  are 
introduced  ; a very  rare  print,  done  with  the  graver,  marked 
“ Franc.  Parm.  fecit,”  and  of  folio  dimenlioiis,  of  which  the 
fubjeft  is  alfo  an  “ Holy  Family;”  “The  Entombing  of 
Chrill,”  a fmall  upright  folio,  which  Guido  has  copied  of 
' the  fame  fr/.e  ; “ The  Refurrcdlion  of  Chrill,”  in  qto.  ; 
••j  “ A Shepherd  leaning  on  his  Crook  “ A Mother  inllruct- 

I ing  her  f.iur  Daughters  ;”  a back  figure  of  a man  with  a 
t woman  feated  by  his  fide  ; all  from  his  own  compofitions. 

After  Raphael,  he  has  etched  the  celebrated  cartoon  of 
■'i  “ St.  Peter  and  St.John  healing  the  lame  Man,”  in  fmall 

1}  folio  ; of  which  Strutt  fays,  that  it  is  one  of  Parm.egiano's 
i finell  and  moll  determined  etchings,  adding,  “ we  fee  he 
4 has  mixed  his  own  fweet  manner  with  that  of  Raphael,  in 
M the  treatment  of  the  heads,  and  it  feems  to  me  to  lofe 
' nothing  by  the  alteration.” 

We  conclude  our  lill  of  his  etchings  with  tUofc  of  “ Pene- 
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lope  engaged  with  her  Women  at  Embroidery  ;”  “ Dio- 
genes bufied  with  mathematical  Diagrams  at  the  entrance 
of  his  Tub  ;”  and  a fmall  folio  of  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  in  chiarofeuro. 

Antonio  de  Trente  was  born  at  Trcntin  .^.D.  150S. 
He  lludied  under  Parmegiano,  though  but  three  vears  older 
than  himfelf,  and  became  a painter  of  lome  merit,  and  an 
excellent  engraver  in  djiarofeuro,  which  latter  art  lie  is  pre- 
fumed  to  have  learned  from  Flgo  da  Carpi.  FI  is  Ilyle  of 
engraving  is  by  no  means  elaborate,  and  his  extremities  are 
often  neglefied,  yet  his  prints  are  valued  by  coiinoifieurs 
Refpedling  the  robbery  of  his  mailer,  of  which  Huber  has 
accufed  him,  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to  mention 
the  report,  we  lhall  not  very  llrenuoully  infill  on  the  fact. 
Authors  agree  that  the  plates  and  blocks  were  rellored  after 
a time,  and  differ  in  the  name  of  the  robber  ; under  Inch 
circumllances  it  would  furely  be  unfair  to  brand  with  cyclo- 
pedian  notoriety  the  memory  of  Antonio  de  Trente. 

His  molt  remarkable  pnints  are,  “ The  Virgin  Mary 
embracing  the  Infant  Chrill,”  from  Beccafumi ; anutlmr 
“ Virgin  and  Child,”  from  Andrea  del  Sarto ; “ The  Tibur- 
tinian  Sybil,  pointing  out  the  Saviour  to  the  Emperor 
Auguflus  ;”  (which  latter  was  printed  in  green  ink,)  after 
Parmegiano;  a man  holding  a lyre  ; a back  view  of  a man 
leaning  againll  a bank,  with  a female  bead  at  fome  little 
dillance  ; “ Circe  receiving  the  Companions  of  Ulylfes,”  of 
the  oftagon  form  ; “ Plyche  fainted  with  divine  Honours,” 
of  the  fame  oflagonal  lli.apc  ; all  of  folio  dimenfions,  and 
after  Parmegiano  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,”  a Hill  larger  print  after  the  fame  mailer,  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Vafari,  in  his  life  of  Marc  Antonio. 

Nicolas  Vicentino,  known  under  the  name  of  Boldrini, 
an  engraver  on  wood,  was  born  at  Vienna  fome  time  about 
the  year  ijio.  Of  this  ancient  engraver  there  is  very  little 
known,  but  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  a pupil  of  Titian,  from 
whofe  defigns  he  commonly  worked.  There  is  a large 
upright  print  by  him,  reprefenting  Venus  naked,  fitting  on 
a bank  with  Cupid,  and  a fquirrel  appears  behind  on  the 
branch  of  a tree  ; the  figures,  back-ground,  &c.  are  exe- 
cuted in  a bold,  free  Ilyle,  chiefly  with  a finglc  llroke;  but 
there  is  fome  crofs  batching  in  the  deep  lliadows.  It  is 
marked  Titianiis  inv.  Nicolas  Baldrinus  Vincentinns  in- 
ciabat,  ij66.  The  following  are  among  his  bell  engrav- 
ings, whioh  are  very  rare  : — A portrait  of  .lean  Baron  de 
Schwarzenberg,  furrounded  with  a border  of  warlike  im- 
plements, after  Albert  Dnrer,  in  folio  ; “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,”  after  Titian,  marked  with  the  cypher  cf 
Boldrini  ;”  another  large  print  of  “ St  Jerome  at  Devotion 
at  the  Foot  of  a Rock,”  in  a landfcape  ; “ Saint  Sebailian 
and  St.  Catherine,”  with  four  otherfaints,  of  a largefize:  both 
this  and  the  lall  are  from  Titian  ; a large  print  reprefenting 
a mountainous  landfcape,  with  animals,  a female  leading  a 
cow,  and  a young  man  carrying  a large  tub  ; anoliier  lari^e 
print  of  an  old  ape  between  two  young  ones,  entwined  with 
a ferpent,  intended  as  a fat  ire  on  the  boall  of  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli,  that  his  Eaocoon  lurpalied  the  antique.  This  wood  cut 
has  been  attributed  to  Titian  by  fome  authors,  and  to  Bol- 
drini  by  others. 

To  Antonio  Salamanca,  who  was  born  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1500-,  have  been  attributed  a whole  length  portrait 
of  Bandinelli;  “God  crcaiing  the  Animal  World,”  after 
Raphael,  both  in  large  folio,  with  fome  other  works, 
which  are  marked  with  one  or  other  cf  the  three  mono- 
grams, which  will  be  found  in  our  fecond  plate  of  thofe  of 
the  Italian  Schod  ; yet  Strutt  doubts  whether  he  was  the 
author  or  only  the  pnbhlher  of  thefe  engravings. 

Giovanni  Giaco.mo  del  Carnglio,  or  Caralius,  furnaintd 
i,  D Jacobe't 
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Jacobus  Veronenfis,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  the  year  1512, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  a^e  at  Parma.  Caraglio  went  to 
Rome  to  ftudy  under  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  whofe  ftyle 
iie  imitated  with  great  fuccefs,  and  he  occupies  a dilHn- 
guilhed  rank  among  the  engravers  of  Italy.  He  was  a very 
clever  defigner,  and  poflcfTed  great  knowledge  in  drawing 
tlie  human  figure,  cfpecially  the  heads,  which  are  in  general 
very  charafterillic  and  exprelfive,  but  liis  draperies  are  not 
fo  well  drawn  ; the  folds  are  not  broad  enough,  and  not 
fufficiently  varied ; and  mod;  of  his  prints  are  defective  in 
the  management  of  the  chiarofeuro.  Caragho  was  alfo  very 
iltilful  in  engraving  gems,  and  executed  fome  medals  which 
added  to  Jus  reputation. 

Sigifinond  I.  king  of  Poland,  being  informed  of  the  merit 
lie  pofleffed,  invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  lived  to  a 
happy  old  age,  rich  in  royal  favour,  and  furrounded  by  his 
friends  and  pupils.  He  comiiionlv  marked  his  prints  with 
his  name,  and  occafionally  with  a cypher,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  fecond  plate  of  monograms  of  the  Italian 
Engravers.  The  following  are  among  his  bell  works;  “ The 
Virgin  fiiting  with  the  Infant  Jefus  under  an  Orange  Tree,” 
marked  Jacobus  Veronenfis  ; in  gto.  ; another  quarto  plate 
of  “ St.  Anne,  and  other  Saints,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling, 
holding  the  Infant  Chrilf,”  marked  as  the  former.  A large 
folio  print  of  “A  Holy  family,”  from  the  famous  piffure 
by  Raphael,  done  for  Francis  I.  fince  well  known  by  the 
fine  engraving  of  Edelinck.  'Phis  one  is  without  names,  but 
there  are  proofs  with  the  name  of  Caralius;  another  “ Holy 
Family,”  after  Raphael,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  holding  the 
Infant  Jefus  on  a cradle,  and  carefllng  St.  John,  who  is  pre- 
fented  by  St.  Elizabeth,  in  folio. 

1* . de  Poilly  has  engraven  this  fubjeft  with  the  infeription 
“ Deliciae  mere  efle.”  “ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,” 
from  Parmegiano,  in  large  folio.  “ Tlie  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin,”  marked  “ Titiani  figurariim  ad  Cofareni  exemplar. 
•Tac.  Caraglio,”  in  large  folio.  “The  Supplication  of  Tan- 
talus,” after  the  fame  mailer,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Rape 
of  Ganymede,”  after  Michael  Angelo  : this  plate  is  attri- 
buted to  Caraglio,  but  it  is  without  his  name,  in  4to.  ; a 
print  in  qto.  of  an  anatomical  figure  holding  a flaill  in  its 
hand,  fitting  on  a feri)ent,  from  P.  Rolh  del.  ; “ Hercules  re- 
ceiving the  Arrows  of  the  Centaur  Neffus,”  likewife  from 
Rofli,  in  large  quarto ; “ Hercules  killing  the  Robber 
Cacus,”  after  the  fame,  in  large  quarto ; a large  fquare 
folio  print,  reprefenting  a number  of  young  men  and  women 
cultivating  a garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a flatue  of 
Priapus,  after  the  fame  painter  ; a fet  of  twenty  prints  in 
4to.  reprefenting  the  flatues  of  the  heathen  deities,  wdth 
their  attributes,  in  niches,  from  Rofh.  Profeflbr  Chrill 
fays  of  thefe,  that  “ the  figures  or  flatues  of  the  heathen 
deities,  which  ajipearcd  under  his  name,  are  not  by  him  ; 
I find  thefe  ancient  plates  come  originally  from  James 
Binck.”  But  here  he  is  certainly  millakcn  ; thofe  by  Cara- 
lius are  dated  I5'26  ; and  the  copies  by  Binck  i j go  ; which 
is  four  years  pollerior  to  the  firfl  publication  of  them. 

“ The  Loves  of  the  Gods,”  in  twenty  fmall  upright 
plates  from  Perin  del  Vaga  ; a large  folio  plate  of  “ The 
Contefl  between  the  Mules  and  the  Pierides  ;”  “ The 
Death  of  Meleager,”  and  “ The  Creation  of  the  Univerfc,” 
both  after  Perin  del  Vaga,  in  large  folio, 

Jean  Baptille  d’ Angelo  delMoro,  furnamed  Torbido,  w'as 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  ijia.  In  his  youth  he  fre- 
quented the  fchool  of  Titian,  but  afterwards  became  the 
difciple  of  Francefco  Torbido,  called  IlMoro;  whom  he 
inherited  both  in  his  name  and  fortune.  Del  Moro  was  both 
painter  and  engraver,  and  in  the  former  art  w'as  efleemed  a 
good  colourilt  j his  etchings  are  flight  but  fpirited,  and  he 
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drew’  the  extremities  of  the  figure  in  a very  maflerly  ftyle. 
Among  his  works,  we  find  fifty  very  fine  landfcapes  which 
he  engraved  in  conjunClion  with  Baptilla  Vicentino,  of  whom 
we  have  before  fpoken,  and  alfo  the  following;  “The 
Nativitv,”  after  Parmegiano,  in  folio ; “ The  Virgin 

bathing  the  Infant  Jefus,  with  the  little  St.  John,”  in  folio  ; 

“ A H'-ly  Family,”  wherein  angels  are  miniflcring  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  Child,  an  anonymous  compofilion,  but 
certainly  after  Raphael,  in  folio  ; another  “ Holy  Family,” 
from  Raphael,  in  large  folio  ; a battle  piece,  in  large 
folio  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Catherine,”  from  Berna- 
dino  Camjii  of  Cremona  ; another  large  folio  print,  repre- 
fenting a Ihepherd,  with  his  crook,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
and  villted  by  an  angel  ; without  names.  There  is  a very 
grand  compofition  by  Julius  del  Moro,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding artiil,  preferved  in  the  laloon,  of  the  grand  counfel 
at  Venice,  entitled  “ Papa  Alelfandro  ter/.o  che  dona  al 
Doge  li  (landardi  e trombe  nella  Chiefa  di  S.  Giovanni.” 

Marc  d’Angelo  de)  Moro  was  the  fon  of  Jean  Baptifln, 
and  was  born  at  the  fame  place,  in  the  year  1531-  He 
fhidied  under,  and  was  not  inferior  to,  his  father,  either  in 
painting  or  engraving.  We  are  acquainted  with  thirty  of 
ids  engravings,  which  are  executed  with  confiderable  ability, 
among  which  are  the  following. — “The  Nativity,  or  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ;”  “ A Holy  Family  ;”  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Kings;”  and  “ I'hc  Baplifr.i  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;”  all  of  large  folio  dimenfions.  'Phis  artiil  died  at 
Rome  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

oEncas  Vico,  or  Vicus,  or  Viglu,  was  born  at  Parma 
A.D.  1512.  It  has  been  fuppofed  thac  he  learned  tlie 
principles  of  defign  of  Julio  Romano  ; and  that,  hearing  of 
the  great  reputation  which  Marc  Antonio  had  acquired  at 
Rome  by  bis  engravings,  he  went  to  that  city,  and  became  bis 
difciple.  He  was  a man  of  talent,  though  inferior  to  his 
mailer  ; neither  his  chiarofeuro  nor  his  manual  execution  are 
commendable  ; and  in  the  latter  a certain  impatience  of  tem- 
])cr  is  blit  too  obvious  ; yet  he  underllood  tlie  human  figure 
very  well,  and,  when  hepleafod,  could  draw  correctly.  Birt 
i:i  many  of  his  produdlions  the  extremities  arc  hard  and  lieavy, 
and  the  proportions  ncglcfted.  His  engravings  are  neither 
fo  neat  nor  fo  clear  as  thofe  by  Marc  Antonio.  Indeed  he 
fucceeded  belt  when  he  attempted  a more  open  llylc  ; a good  g 
fpecimen  of  which  is,  a female  figure,  with  her  right  arm 
extended,  over  which  appears  an  owl  flying  in  the  air,  from 
Parmegiano  ; it  is  a half  fliect  jirint,  dated  154S. 

Vico  fometimes  engraved  on  wood,  and  it  appears  that 
his  fmall  works  done  in  this  llyle  are  ranged  among  his  fird 
prodiiftions.  Of  this  number  is  a portrait  of  Charles  V, 
furrounded  with  emblematical  ligurcs,  in  an  oval,  compofed 
with  talle,  very  correilly  drawn,  and  cut  with  great  care. 

Upon  a piece  of  a ruin,  which  ferves  as  a tablet  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  this  infeription  ; “ Inventvm  fcvlptvmqve  ab  aenca 
vico  parmcn  fc  ” But  Vico  was  alfo  an  antiquary,  andpub- 
liflicd  a traA  on  medals,  embelliflicd  wi;h  engravings  by  hiin- 
felf,  and  a colleftion  of  thirty-fix  plates  of  engraved  gems 
after  the  antique.  This  artiil  ended  his  days  at  the  court  of 
Al])lionfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  in  what  year  his  bio- 
graphers have  not  recorded.  Of  his  numerous  engravings, 
the  following  will  probably  be  found  to  poflefs  the  mod 
merit. — Four  medallions.  Portrait  of  John  of  Medicis,  in 
large  folio,  dated  lyyo.  Portrait  of  Cofmo  of  Medicis,  in 
his  youth,  in  large  folio.  Portrait  of  Alphonfo,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  A facrifice,  in  the  antique  tadc,  dated  I5'42,  in 
4to.  of  his  own  compofing.  A plate  in  fmall  folio  of  the 
Three  Graces.  A Rolicrucian  fubjetl  fixnn  the  life  of  Vir- 
gil, inferibed  “ Virgilium  clndens  meritas  dat  fceinina 
paenns,  Romae,  J542.”  “ The  Army  of  Cliarles  V, 

8 pafling 
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pafUng  the  Elhe,”  from  a compofition  of  liis  own,  a large 
upright  plate,  in  an  oval  ; “ The  Battle  of  the  Amazons,” 
the  fame,  infcribecl  “ Bellum  Amazonum,"  dated  I5'43  ; 
“ Vulcan  working  at  his  Forge,  with  Venus  on  a Bed  behind 
him.”  In  the  lirlt  imprellkans  of  this  plate.  Mars  was  re- 
prefented  with  Venus,  from  Parmegiano.  “ The  Combat  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie,”  after  Koffo,  in  large  folio, 
dated  1542  ; “The  Difpute  of  Cupid  and  Apollo  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  Gods,”  from  Baccio  Bandinelli  ; “ The 
School  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,”  with  his  portrait,  after  Par- 
megiano ; “ The  Converhon  of  St.  Paul,”  after  F.  Salviati, 
all  in  folio  ; “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  from  .Iiilio 
Carratinus,  a very  rare  print,  in  folio  ; “ Judith  w’ith  the 
Head  of  HoI<;fernes,”  after  Michael  Angelo’s  celebrated 
pifture  in  the  .Silline  chapel,  in  folio;  “Jupiter  and  Lcda,” 
and  a large  folio  print  of  a bacchanalian  fubjeft , both  from 
the  fame  mafter,  marked  Enea  Vico,  1546.  (This  fubjeft 
has  been  alfo  engraven  by  Beatrizet.)  “ Chriil  taken  from 
the  Sepulchre,”  after  Raphael,  in  folio.  Another  dead 
Chrift,  fupportedby  jofeph  of  Arimathea,  with  the  Virgin 
and  other  females  bewailing  him,  a middling-lizcd  upright 
plate,  from  Raphael  ; “ Lucretia  ilabbing  herfelf,”  wiili  a 
Greek  inlcription  ; “ Venus  and  Cupid,”  ^tliis  has  alfo 
been  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio)  ; “ 'J'he  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin,”  a fmall  plate  fiom  'I'ltian.  A fet  of  vafes 
from  the  defigns  of  Pt)lidoroda  Caravaggio.  A fet  of  fifty 
plates,  of  dreffes  of  diflerent  nations.  And  one  of  the  Tra- 
jan column. 

Martin  Rota  was  a native  of  Sebinigo  in  Dalmatia,  he 
fludied  at  Rome,  where  h.e  jjaOed  liis  youth,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  till  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  llxteenth  century.  Huber  fays  he  was  born  in  I561, 
but  this  mufl  be  a miftakc,  fince  his  print  of  “ jefus  Cluid 
meeting  St.  Peter,”  alter  Raphael,  is  dated  in  j j6S  It 
is  u. 'Certain  by  v.  iiat  mailer  he  was  inllnicled  in  tlie  art  of 
engravinsr  ; but  liis  works  jirove  him  to  have  been  a man  of 
gn  at  abilitie."..  He  drew  the  human  figure  very  corredlly, 
and  marked  the  extremities  in  a very  mallerly  llyle. 

Rota  worked  entirely  with  the  gra\er,  w hich  he  managed 
with  great  delicacy,  and  without  drynefs,  though  his  plates 
are  not  very  highly  finilhed.  Among  his  works  is  a let  of 
portraits  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Julius  Catlar  to  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  which  he  publifiied  at  Venice 
in  I 370.  He  commonly  marked  his  prints  with  his  name, 
and  fimietimes  with  the  fmall  wheel  which  will  be  fou:  d in 
our  Plate  W.  of  monograms,  &c.  of  the  Italian  Engravers, 
and  which  coiillituted  a fort  of  pun  upon  his  family  name. 
His  principal  works  arc  as  follows. — “ I'he  I. all  Judgment,” 
a middling-fizcd  upright  plate,  dated  1569,  from  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  This  excellent  engraving,  which  is 
jullly  conlldcred  as  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  Martin  Rota,  has 
been  copied  very  exactly  by  Leonard  Gaultier ; the  dif- 
ference, however,  is  eafily  difeovered  by  comparifou,  the 
copy  being  much  infericr  to  the  original ; that  is,  fuppoiing 
the  original  to  he  a good  impreffion.  But  a more  liriking 
dillindliou  is  to  he  fecn  in  the  face  of  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo,  wliich  is  introduced  in  a fma'loval  at  the  top  ; it  is 
turned  towards  his  right  fltoulder  in  the  original,  and  towards 
his  left  Ihoulder  in  the  copy.  “ Tlie  Relurrcclion,”  from 
his  owm  defign,  dated  1577,  executed  in  a very  delicate 
llyle.  Another  “ RefurreCtion”  executed  in  a very  coarfe 
llyle  ; “ The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,”  from  his  own 
defign,  in  fmall  folio  ; “ Paying  Tribute  to  Casfar,”  three 
figures,  feen  as  low  as  the  knees,  in  folio  ; “ J'he  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  the  Dominican,”  a middling-iized  up- 
right plate  from  Titian.  A “ Mary  Magdalen,”  alter  the 
fame  mailer,  in  410  ; “ Prometheu*  chained  to  a Rock,”  after 


the  fame  ; “ The  Satyr  Morfias  flayed  by  Apollo  ;”  “ Our 
vSaviour  appearing  to  St.  Peter  at  the  Gates  of  Rome,” 
after  Rapliael,  in  folio  ; “ A Lall  Judgment,”  from  his 
own  defign,  a very  line  plate,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolplais  II.  dated  1573,  in  folio.  Another  “ l..all  Judg- 
ment,” alfo  from  his  own  defign,  which  remained  unfiniflicd 
at  his  death,  but  was  compleated  under  the  care  of  Anfelm 
Boodt.  It  is  dillinguillied  from  the  former  one,  by  two  fe- 
male figures  in  the  middle  of  the  pifdure,  inllead  of  an  angel  ; 
this  latter  is  the  moll  rare,  but  the  former  is  the  finell  en- 
graving. “ The  Battle  of  Lepanto,  and  Defeat  of  the 
Turkilh  Fleet,”  from  his  own  defign,  dated  1572,  in  large 
folio,  a very  rare  print,  as  are  alfo  the  good  impreffions  of 
all  the  plates  of  this  mailer. 

Jerome  Porro  was  born  at  Padua  in  the  year  1720.  He 
is  not  mentioned  by  Strutt,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  except  that  he  refided  for  fome  years  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  more  remarkable  for  patient 
indnllry,  than  for  fuch  talent  as  properly  conllitutes  an  artill. 
bliiber  fays,  he  invented  and  conllrudled  a fort  of  failing 
car,  large  enough  to  contain  thirty  perfons,  and  there  is 
yet  preferred  at  Parma  an  engraved  curiofity  from  his  liand, 
of  which  it  is  diliicnit  to  fay,  whether  it  exhibits  more  pa- 
tience or  want  of  taflc.  The  fubjedl  of  this  print  is  “ The 
Pallion  of  Chriil,”  and  the  hatchings,  which  conllitute  the 
lliading,  are  found,  on  near  infpedtion  with  a magnifying 
glafs,  to  coniill  of  very  delicate  writing.  Hence  the  chiaro- 
feuro  is  not  elFeClive,  and  the  writing  is  not  legible. 

Among  bis  other  works,  are  a fet  of  plates  tor  an  edition 
of  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the 
year  15’4S,  and  is  now  become  very  rare.  A fet  of  an  hun- 
dred vignettes  for  “ Les  Impreffi  degli  Uomini  iilullri  de  Ca- 
millo  Camilli  ;”  and  a fet  of  letter-prefs  engravings,  neatly 
executed  for  a book,  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  ot  the  an- 
cients, by  Thomas  Portacci,  printed  at  Venice  in  1591  ; 
this  was  the  lall,  and  perhaps  the  bell,  work  of  Jerome 
Porro. 

About  the  fame  time  lived  Antonio  Fantuzzi,  or  Foii- 
tuzzi,  an  obfeure  Italian  engraver,  who  etelied  a confiderable 
number  of  plates  in  a coarfe  llyle,  refembling  that  of  Tem- 
peila.  He  lludied  under  Primaticcio,  and  marked  his  prints 
either  with  his  initials,  or  the  cypher  which  w ill  be  found  in 
our  Plate  II.  of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  Italian  En- 
gravers. ’^i'hough  his  prints  polfefs  not  much  merit,  rarity 
has  conferred  on  them  an  imaginary  value,  and  they  are 
fought  after  by  the  curious,  particularly  a bacchanalian  fiib- 
jeft,  where  Silenus  is  followed  by  a number  of  Satyrs,  after 
Roffi,  dated  1743  ; “ Tlie  Contcll  between  the  hlufes  and 
Pierides,”  in  large  folio,  after  Primaticcio  ; and,  after  the 
fame  mailer,  “ Alexander  and  Roxana,”  and  “Alexander 
and  Thalellris,”  dated  1543.  A large  print  from  the 
hillory  of  Pfyche,  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  &c.  in  an  oval; 
and  “Ifitan  rcpoling  on  the  Surface  of  the  Sea,”  in  folio,  after 
Bologna. 

Now  alfo  lived  Andrea  Schiavone,  furnamed  Meldolla,  a 
celebrated  hillorical  painter,  who  performed  fome  etchings 
fomewhat  in  the  talle  of  Parmegiano,  and  a few  prints  in 
cliiarofciiro,  among  which  are,  “ The  Finding  of  Mofes,” 
in  Iniall  folio,  after  Parmegiano  ; “ The  Flight  into  Egypt,” 
i’l  410  ; and  “ A Holy  Family,”  in  folio,  after  Parme- 
giano,  in  all  of  which  the  hatchings  appear  as  if  of  w hite 
chalk  on  a blue  ground  ; in  the  “ Rel'urreAion  of  Lazarus,” 
the  batebings  are  of  gold  colour  on  a blue  ground,  and  the 
lame  in  “ Chrid  laid  in  the  Sepulchre,”  both  of  which  are 
after  Parmegiano;  “St.  Pe’er  and  St.  John,”  after  the 
caTtooa  of  Raphael,  is  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  is 
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alfo  the  “ Rape  of  Helen,”  in  folio,  from  a compofition  by 
Schiavone  himfclf;  tor  an  account  of  vvhofe  merits  as  a 
painter,  fee  Sc  hi  A von  K. 

Paolo  Farinato  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1522,  and 
died  in  1604.  He  learned  the  tirll  rudiments  of  art  of 
Antonio  Badaia,  but  afterwards  became  the  difciple  of 
Nicolo  Gollino.  Flis  genius,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
at  a very  early  age,  inclined  him  to  hiftorical  painting,  and 
he  continued,  occafionally,  to  praftife  that  art  until  a late  pe- 
riod of  life.  A })i6lnre  from  his  pencil,  of  “ The  Miracle  of 
the  Lioaves  and  Filhes,”  adorns  the  church  of  St.  George  at 
Verona,  and  he  painted  feveral  tor  the  Efcurial,  where  he 
palfed  fome  years. 

Farinato’s  ftyle  of  engraving  was  bold,  free,  and  decided, 
and  corifills  almofl  entirely  of  etching:  lie  fometimes  marked 
liis  plates,  which  are  fome  what  numerous,  with  his  name  at 
length,  and  at  others  with  the  initials  P.  F.  or  P.  V.  F.,  the 
V ftandingfor  his  native  city  of  Verona. 

His  belt  produdtions  in  this  art  are,  a figure  of  “ St.  John,’’ 
a fmall  upright,  a ditto  of  “ St.  Jerome  kneeling  “ St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  feated  with  a Book  and  Crucifix,  &c. 

“ The  Floly  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Chrilt  and  St.  John,” 
in  folio  ; “ Angels  bearing  the  Crofs,”  a fmall  upright  ; 
“ Venus  and  Cupid and  “ Venus  at  the  Forge  of  V ulcan 
both  in  folio.  They  are  all  after  h.is  own  compofitions. 

The  three  following  engravings  are  by  Horatius  Farinato, 
who  was  the  fon  and  pupil  of  Paolo  : he  was  of  very  promif- 
ing  talents,  but  died  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Strutt  lays 
“ he  would  have  equalled  the  greated  mailers  but  this 
maybe  faying  a little  too  much.  They  are  alter  his  father’s 
compofitions,  which  may  be  one  reafon  why  they  have  gene- 
rally been  confounded  with  his  works. 

“ The  Invention  of  the  Crofs,  with  St.  Francis  and  the 
Holy  Women,’’  a large  folio  print,  marked  P.  F.  inv.  Ho. 
F.  V.  fecit.  1583.  Another  large  folio,  of  “ J'he  Deftruc- 
tion  of  Pharoah’s  Holl,’’  marked  Ho.  P.  F.  inv.  1585,  and 
“ An  Floly  Family  witli  St.  John.’’ 

Giacomo  Batilla  Fontana  was  born  at  Verona  A.  D. 
1524.  He  worked  at  Venice  great  part  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor.  Fie  defigntd  as  well  as 
engraved,  and  we  have  feveral  flight  etchings  by  his  hand, 
executed  with  the  boldncfs  and  freedom  of  a mailer,  though 
the  drawing  is  by  no  means  corredt.  Of  tliefe  it  may  fiiihce 
to  mention  the  following; — Several  fubjedls  from  Virgil's 
Eneid,  in  folio,  from  his  own  compofitions  ; “ 1’he  Vilion 
of  Ezekiel,’’  in  large  folio  “The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Dominican,  in  a Forcll,”  from  the  famous 
pidlure  by  Titian  ; (Martin  Rota,  and  I.e  I’evre  have  alfo 
engraved  from  this  pidture.)  “ The  Battle  of  Cadova, 
between  the  imperial  Troops  and  the  Venetians,”  a middling- 
jized  plate,  lengthways,  from  Titian;  “ Our  Saviour  on  the 
CroF,’’  in  lar^ie  folio  ; and  twenty-eight  fmall  plates  from 
the  hifiory  of  Romulus,  including  a dedication  to  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Aiillria,  dated  1573. 

Dominico  Maria  Fontana  was  born  at  Parma  in  the  year 
1543.  Strutt  has  niiiiakenly  dated  his  birth  in  1673.  He 
learnt  drawing  in  the  Iciiool  oi  Bologna,  and  engraved  chiefly 
after  his  defigns.  Le  Compte  and  others  have  confounded 
tl'iis  artill  with  Dominico  Fontana,  the  famous  architedl. 
Tlie  following  are  fome  of  his  works  : — “ A Flight  into 
Egypt the  fcenc  lies  in  a mountainous  laiidlcape  ; 
“ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Defert,”  in  large  folio  ; “ Our 
Saviour  fpcaking  to  the  Women  of  Jerufalem,  i)ii  his  way 
to  Mount  Calvary,”  in  folio,  dated  1584  ; ‘‘  Mount  Cal- 
vary,” with  a Latin  and  German  infcriptioii  ; “ The  eredl- 
itig  of  the  great  Obcliik,  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,”  with  all  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  the  elevatioaot 


fuch  an  immenfe  mafs,  marked  Dom.  Fontana  inv.  Seb. 
Bonifacio  fc.  1 586,  a very  rare  piece,  engraved  on  three  large 
plates. 

Veronica  Fontana,  who  engraved  fmall  portraits  in  wood 
with  coiiliderable  neatnefs  for  that  mode  of  art,  was 
daughter  to  the  above,  and  lludied  the  art  of  defign  under 
her  father  and  Elizabeth  Serani. 

Chriftofano,  or  Chrillopher  Bertelli,  was  a native  of 
Rimini,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  appears  to  iiave 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  though  his  en- 
gravings are  not  dated.  He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver, 
but  in  a iliff  mannered  ftyle. 

From  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  by  no  means  important,  as  he  neither  invented 
a ftyle  of  engraving,  nor  improved  on  thofe  already  known. 
He  engraved  after  Correggio  and  other  Italian  mailers  ; and 
the  following  are  among  his  works  : a Portrait  of  Otlavius 
Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  in  folio  ; “ The  Converfton  of 
St.  Paul,'’  a v(>ry  grand  compofition,  from  Pordenone, 
marked  “ Per  me  Chriftofano  Bertelli,”  in  large  folio  ; 
“ The  Virgin  witli  the  Infant  Jefus,  and  four  Saints,”  after 
Correggio,  in  folio  ; another  of  “ The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  George,’’  from  the  fame  painter  ; a folio  print, 
reprefenting  the  different  ages  of  man,  marked  Chriftofano 
Bertelli,  fc. 

Ferrando,  or  Ferdinand  Bertelli,  was  of  Venice,  and 
contemporary  witli  the  preceding  artift,  to  vvhofe  family  he 
probably  belonged  ; he  worked  after  many  of  the-  Venetian 
mailers,  but  did  not  much  diiliiiguiih  hinifelf,  and  we  there- 
fore only  mention  the  following  of  liis  works : “ Our 
Saviour  healing  the  Sick,”  marked  Farinati  pinx.  F.  Bcr- 
telli,  exc.  1566,  of  large  folio  fize  ; “ Our  Saviour  on  the 
Crofs,”  after  Julio  Romano  ; “ Venus  repoiing,”  after 
Titian,  marked  Nic.  Bertelli,  1566.  Specchio  della  Vita 
humaiia.  In  Venezia  per  F.  Bertelli,  1566.  Another,  in- 
titled  “ Omnium  fere  gentium  nollra:  aetatis  habitus,  u F'. 
Bertellio  xneis  typis  excufs.  Venet.  1569,”  in  folio. 

Lucas  Bertelli,  likewife  a native  of  Venice,  was  a print- 
feller,  but  engraved  fome  plates  in  the  llyle  of  Cornelius 
Cort  ; among  which  are  the  following  ; — A portrait  of 
Fiippolita  Gonzaga,  a daughter  of  Ferdinand,  figned  Lucas 
Bertelli,  exc.  in  410.  ; “ The  People  of  llrael  tormented 
by  Serpents,”  after  Michael  Angelo  ; a folio  print  of 
“ The  Baptifm  of  our  Saviour,’’  iigned  as  before,  with 
four  verfes  at  the  bottom,  beginning  “ Non  ifti  Chriftiaiii 
latices,”  &c.  ; another  folio  print  of  “ The  Magdalen 
waftiing  our  Savour’s  Feet “ The  F lagellation,”  after 
P.  Farinati,  in  large  folio,  infenbed  as  before  ; “ A Cruci- 
fixion,” in  large  folio  ; “ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,” 
where  Nicodemus  is  holding  the  nails,  a meritorious  print, 
figned  as  before  ; “ The  Four  Evangelifts  fitting  at  a Table 
in  the  Temple,  with  their  Attributes,”  from  Michael  Coxie, 
in  large  folio;  “The  Eaft  Judgment,’’  after  J.  B.  Fontana  ; 
“ An  old  Woman  and  Children,  warming  thtmfelves  at  a 
large  Fire,”  with  eight  verfes,  after  Titian,  in  folio.  N.  B. 
This  engraver  flouriihed  towards  the  dole  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

Fredericio  Baroccio,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1528, 
and  died  at  Rome  A.  D.  1612.  He  learnt  the  principles  of 
defign  under  Battifta  Franco  at  Venice,  whom  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  genius  very  foon  enabled  him  to  fiirpafs.  He 
went  very  young  to  Rome ; ftudied  with  tlie  pupils  of 
Raphael ; and,  according  to  De  Piles,  was  employed  by 
pope  Paul  HI.  to  paint  feveral  fubjedls  in  frcfco.  Baroccio 
painted  both  portrait  and  hiitory  with  the  greatell  fuccefs, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  facred  fubjedls ; it  is  faid  that 
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he  generally  painted  liis  Virgin  Maries  from  his  filler,  and 
Infant  Chrills  from  his  little  nephew. 

He  engraved  feveral  piAures  from  his  own  compofitions, 
which,  though  flight,  and  not  well  managed  with  refpeifl  to 
the  mechanical  part,  are  neverthelefs  moll  admirable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  e.\prcflion  and  excellent  drawing  difcovered  in 
them.  His  heads  are  very  beautiful  and  charaClerillic  ; and 
the  other  extremities  of  his  figures  finely  marked,  .'vmidll 
all  the  difficulties  he  appears  to  have  m.et  with,  in  corroding 
his  plates  with  the  aquafortis  after  he  had  etched  them, 
and  his  unficilfulnefs  in  handling  the  graver  to  harmonize  and 
finilh  them,  tiie  powers  of  a mailer  appear  like  the  orb  of 
the  fun,  when  feen  through  the  thin  clouds  of  morning. 
Th^+wllowing  are  among  his  bell  engravings,  all  of  which 
are  from  his  own  compofitions.  A Ima  1 print  of  “ The 
Virgin  and  Child,"  which  was  never  completely  finilhed 
at  the  bottom  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jefns  in  the 
Clouds,"  fi_  ned  F.  li.  V.  F.  in  410.  ; “ The  Annunciation," 
a large  upright  plate,  of  W'hich  the  good  imprcffi:?ns  are 
very  rare  ; “ St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,”  a finall  up- 
right plate  ; “ I’he  extatic  Vifion  of  St.  Francis,"  in  which 
our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  appear  to  him,  a large  upright 
plate  arched  at  the  top,  ellecmed  the  moll  capital  of  the 
engravings  of  Baroccio. 

Batlilla  da  Ioanna,  or  Parmenlis,  was  a native  of  Parrira, 
born  A.  D.  15^0.  Huber,  without  adverting  to  dates,  lays 
“ he  was  probably  a difciple  of  Parmegiano  now  Parme- 
giano,  as  we  have  already  Hated,  died  in  the  year  1540. 

The  trutlt  is,  B.tttilla  ftudied  at  Rome,  but  under  what 
mailer  it  is  not  known  ; and  here  he  praftifed  the  art  of  en- 
graving in  a llyle  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  Cornelius 
Cort. 

Among  the  moH  clleemed  of  his  prodiiftions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Tlie  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  St.  John 
the  Divine,”  from  Frederico  Ba'roccio,  figned  Baptilla 
Parmenfis  foe.  Romse  1588,  in  folio;  “ Philippus  II.  Hif- 
paniarum  Rex,  1589,”  in  large  folio  ; “ Chrill  baptifed  in 
the  River  Jordan,”  Bapt.  Parmenfis  dedicavit,  in  large 
folio  ; “ Tlie  Challity  of  Jofeph,”  in  large  folio,  dated  ■ 
J592  ; and  “ Mount  Calvary,”  a very  grand  compofrtion, 
marked  as  formerly. 

Jaccjues,  or  Jacobus  Parmenfis,  was  another  artill,  probably 
of  tlie  fame  family,  Irom  whofe  hand  we  have  a print  exe- 
cuted in  the  llylc  of  Caraglio,  of  “ Tiie  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,"  and  a middling-fized  print  lengthways, 
from  Parmegiano^ ; it  is  executed  with  the  graver,  in  a flight 
llyle,  and  lias  often  been  attributed  to  Caraglio,  but  the 
heads  and  other  extremities  are  not  fo  well  drawn  as  we  find 
them  in  the  works  of  that  artill. 

Gafpar  ah  Avibus,  likewife  called  Gafpar  Patavinus,  or 
Padovano,  was  born  at  Padua  in  the  year  1530.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Grorge  Gliiii  Mantuanus, 
whofe  llyle  he  instated,  but  never  equalled.  His  prints  are 
dated  from  the  year  136a  to  1580,  and  figned  in  different 
manners,  fometimes  with  the  monogram  of  Gafpar,  which 
will  be  found  in  Plate'  II.  of  tliofe  of  the  Italian  En- 
gravers. 

We  lhall  notice  tlie  following  of  his  produdlions  : a print, 
ill  large  folio,  of  “ Tiie  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
from  Paul  Veropefe,  inferibed  Gafpar  ab  Avibus  Citadcl- 
eiilis  fecit,  1577;  “The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,” 
marked  with  his  cypher ; “ Tlie  Scourging  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,”  a large  upright  plate,  figned  Gaipar  ab  Avibus 
Citadel  niis  fecit.  Hues  Bertelli  Formis  ; “ Our  Saviour 
crowned  with  Thoms,”  marked  as  before,  in  large  folio  ; 
“ The  Hall  Supper,”  from  Lamb.  .Lombard,  in  large 


folio  ; “ Apollo  on  Mount  Parnaffus,  with  Pegafus  and  the 
Mufes,  Homer,  and  Virgil,”  from  L Penni ;.  a large  vo- 
lume in  folio,  in  five  parts,  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
Emperors,  Archdukes,  Princes,  &c.  of  the  Aullrian  fa- 
mily. Each  portrait  is  a whole  length  figure,  ornamented 
with  an  appropriate  border.  Here  Gafpar  has  changed  his 
ufual  manner  of  engraving,  and  fomelhing  more  of  the  llyle 
of  the  Sadelers  appears  in  it : the  figures,  though  lliff,  a>'e 
neatly  eiu'raveii,  and  well  proportioned. 

Giovanni  BattiRa  Cavaleriis  was  horn  at  Lagherino  fome 
time  about  the  year  1730  He  worked  at  R.  me  from 
1550  to  1590.  His  llyle  of  engraving  bears  confiderable 
refomblance  to  that  of  Eneas  Vico,  the  difciple  of  Marc 
An  tonio  ; though  he  has  not,  in  every  iiiRance,  attained 
the  fame  degree  of  excellence. 

Cavaleriis  underllood  tlie  mechanical  part  of  his  art  very 
well ; but  his  prints  are  defetlive  both  in  cbiarofciiro  and 
drawing,  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  liis  figures.  He 
was  a very  indullrious  engraver,  and,  according  to  the  abbe 
Marollcs,  his  works  amount  tOr  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  ; a great  part  of  whicli,  however,  were 
but  copies  from  the  engravings  of  other  mailers  He  fome- 
times figned  his  prints  with  his  name,  abd  at  others  with  his 
cypher,  which  will  be  found  in  Plate  II.  of  thofe  of  the 
Engrav.rs  of  Italy. 

Among  the  moft  efteemed  of  his  works  are  the  Frontif- 
piece  and  Heads  to  the  “ Lives  of  the  Popes,”  dated  1788  ; . 
the  plates  to  a work  on  the  “ Life  and  Miracles  of  Apolli- 
naris,  firll  Bilhop  of  Ravenna,”  in  folio,  whicli  are  coarfely  , 
etched,  and  flightly  liniflied  with  the  graver  ; “ Ecclefise 
Anglicanx  Trophxa,”  in  folio,  from  Nicolaum  Circignano  ; . 

The  Ruins  of  Rome,”  from  Jean  Antonio  Doflius,  in 
30  plates;  “ Jefus  ChriR  teaching  among  the  Doflors," 
from  his  own  deiign  ; “ The  Lall  Supper,"  from  his  own  - 
defign  ; “ The  Statue  of  the  Virgin  ot  Loretto  ;"  “ The 
Houfe  or  Chapel  of  Loretto,  and  the  Miracles  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  done  there,”  15^)9;  “ The  Celebration  of 
the  Jubilee  of  1787,”  in  the  back-ground  of  which  is  a view 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter.  (Here  the  engraver 
is  called,  for  what  reafon  has  not  been  explained,  Triden- 
tinus. ) And  “ A Naval  Combat  againll  the  Turks,”  for 
the  hook  of  Ciacioni,  of  folio  dimenlions. 

“ The  Virgin  of  Silence,"  where  the  Virgin  is  reading', 
and  the  infant  St.  John  making  a figii  not  to  dillurb  tlie 
Rceping  ChriR,  accompanied  by  St.  Jofepli,  from  Michael 
Angelo,  is  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Coiiverfion  of  St.  Paul,” 
after  a piclure  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  folio  ; “ The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter,”  in  large  folio,  all  figned  with  the 
engraver's  name;  “ The  ApoRle  St.  Paul,”  after  Michael  ■ 
Angelo,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Animals  returning  from  the 
Ark,”  after  Raphael,  of  the  fa.me  fize  ; “ Moles  fiiewing 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  People,”  from  tlie  fame  mal- 
ter  ; “ The  Miracle  of  feeding  the  five  tlioufand,”  in  two 
large  plates  ; “ Jefus  ChriR*  appearing  to  St.  peter  at  the 
Gates  of  Rome,”  with  the  cypher  ot  the  engraver,  dated  . 
1769;  “ The  Battle  of  ConRantine  agaiiiR  Maxentius,"  a 
large  upright,  all  from  Raphael ; “ The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,”  after  Baccio  Bandiiielli,  a grand  compolition, 
which  was  likewife  engraved  by  Mark  of  Ravenna;  “ Su- 
fannah  and  the  Elders,”  from  Titian,  in  folio,  dated  17S6; 

“ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wildernefs,”  from  Andrea  del 
Sarto  ; a barge  fo.io  print  of  “ Tiie  Defcent  from  the 
Crbfs,”  from  Daniel  de  Volterro.  The  fam.e  lubjecl  was 
engraved  by  Dorigny.  “ The  Virgin  feated  on  the  Clouds, 
w itli  the  Infant  Jefus  and  Angels  miniRering  to  her,"  from 
l.ivio' Ag.eRi,  in  large  folio;  “The  Elevation  of  the 

Crafs,”  ' 
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Crofs,”  from  the  fame  mafter,  figned  “ Opus  Livio  AgrelU 
T’orlivenfis,  Romse  iiicidabat,  Joan.  Bapt.  de  Cavalleriif,” 
in  large  folio. 

For  an  account  of  Paul  V eronefe,  who  etched  fome  plates 
about  this  time,  and  is  a dillinguiflicd  ornament  of  the  Italian 
fchool,  fee  the  article  Cagliaiu. 

Cefar  Vecellio  was  born  at  Venice  fome  time  about  the 
year  ijjo,  and  died  in  the  fame  city.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Titian,  and  probably  tlie  engraver 
of  thofe  wood-cuts  which  are  generally  attributed  to  that  great 
artid.  We  have  by  this  mailer  a fet  of  prints  in  oflavo,  etched 
in  a free  fpirited  llyle,  from  the  defigns  of  Titian,  of  the  cof- 
tume,  or  various  drelTes,  ancient  and  modern,  of  different 
parts  of  the  world:  they  were  publiflied  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1590,  entitled  “ De  gli  Habiti  anticlii  et  modern!  di 
diverfe  Parte  del  Mondo,  Libri  due  fatti  da  Cefare  Ve- 
cellio.” In  the  year  1664,  another  edition  was  publiflied, 
more  complete  than  the  preceding,  w here  the  title  is  more 
fully  explained,  tints,  ‘‘  Raccolta  di  Figure  delineate  dal 
gran  Tiziano,  e da  Cefare  Vecellio  fuo  Fratello,  deligente- 
ment  e intagliate.” 

Jofepli  Porta,  otherwife  called  Salviati,  della  Grafag- 
nano,  was  a native  of  Caltelnuovo  Grafagnano,  born  in  the 
year  He  was  the  difciple  of  Francis  Salviati,  whole 

name  he  affnmed.  He  fettled  at  Venice,  where  he  painted, 
both  in  oil  and  frefco,  with  great  fuccefs,  and  performed 
feveral  meritorious  engravings  on  wood.  M.  Papillon  fays, 
that  he  has  leen  twelve  prints  by  this  mailer,  executed  on 
wood,  of  which  ilie  fubjedts  were  “ The  Prophets,’’  and 
“ The  Sybils,”  “ Pfyche  finding  Cupid  afleep,’’  and  “ A 
Chemift  in  his  Laboratory,”  a print  ten  inches  by  fixleen. 
He  continues  : “ But  I alfo  poffefs  a print  bv  this  mafter, 
much  fuperior  to  the  preceding,  of  “ Jefus  Chrift  on  the 
Crofs,  accompanied  hy  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
St.  John,”  at  whofe  feet  is  a little  tablet,  vvitli  the  name  of 
Jofeph  Salviati.  The  charnclers  are  very  admirably  ex- 
preffed,  and  the  excellence  of  the  delign  equals  that  of  the 
exccutioij.”  Porta’s  engraving  of  tlie  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  a very  fine  compolltion,  in  fmali  folio,  proves 
that  in  this  in  fiance  Papillon  is  no  exaggerator.  Andrea 
Zucchi,  and  many  other  Venetian  artifts,  have  engraved  from 
the  pidlures  of  this  mafter,  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year 

Julius  Sanuto,  or  Sanutus,  was  born  at  Venice  A.  D. 
1536,  but  is  very  little  known.  Among  the  fmali  number 
of  plates  executed  by  this  artift  are  the  following;  “ The 
Birth  of  a monflrous  Child,”  figned  Jul.  Sanutus.  Venet. 
fee.  Tills  print  is  executed  with  the  graver  in  a coarfe 
heavy  ftyle,  witli  f'liigle  ftrokes,  without  any  crofs  hatch- 
ing, and  bears  great  refemblance  to  a wood-cut.  “ Venus 
and  Adonis,”  after  Titian,  from  the  gallery  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  marked  Giul.  Sanuto  exc.  1539;  “ The  Fable  of 
Apollo  and  Marfias,”  a very  fingular  com.pofition,  from 
Correggio,  engraved  on  three  large  plates ; on  the  middle 
plate  of  which  is  introduced  the  Paniaff  is  of  Raphael. 

Of  Dominico  Vitus  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  a native 
of  Italy,  born  fome  time  about  the  year  133b,  and  that  he 
continued  to  engrave  at  leait  till  the  year  15S0. 

He  was  an  eccleflaftic,  of  the  order  of  Val-Ombreufc,  a 
monaftery  fituated  in  the  Apennines,  and  was  probably  in- 
llrudted  in  engraving  by  Agoflino  de  Muiis,  whofe  ftyle  he 
imitated,  and  not  unfuccefsfiilly.  Fie  ongrived  feveral 
plates  alter  contemporary  painters,  and  likewife  from  the 
antique. 

We  have,  by  him,  “ Si.  .Toacliim  liolding  a cenfer,”  from 
a delign  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  dated  1580;  " St.  Bariho- 


lomevv,”  Infcribed  “ Dom.  Vitus  Ordinis  Valifumbrofa  Mo- 
naclius  excidit,  Romte,  1578;”  a fet  of  I'niall  plates  of 
“ The  Paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  furrounded  with  borders  ol 
birds,  bcafts,  and  fifties;  feveral  antique  llatues,  marked 
“ Dom.  Vitus  fee.  “ Jupiter  and  Califlo,”  in  410. ; and 
“ A River  God,”  from  the  antique,  of  the  fame  iize. 

Raphael  Guidi  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1540, 
and,  judging  from  his  v.'orks,  appears  to  liavc  been  iiiftruerei 
in  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Cort,  or  Agoflino  Carracci.  He 
worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  which  inlti  iiineiit  he  handled 
with  much  facility.  He  drew  correCily,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  figures  are  very  well  exprefted.  The  ugh  Guuli 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  eqiiuIleJ  Carrache,  yet  his  prints 
manifeft  that  he  was  a rnau  of  very  fuperior  talents.  The 
following  prints  arc  by  him,  and  will  pr..bab!y  be  found 
among  his  heft  performances  ; ‘‘  King  liavid  playing  on  the 
Harp,’’  from  Jofephine,  in  folio  (tlie  fame  p'icture  has  bicii 
engraven  by  Eg.  Van  Panderen)  ; “ The  Cr  .cifixion,”  after 
Chriftopher  Schwartz,  in  folio  ; “Jefus  Chrift  laid  in  the 
Sepulclire,”  from  F.  Baroceio,  dated  1598  ; “ FEneas  carry- 
ing his  Father  from  the  Burning  ol  d’roy,’’  from  the  fame  ; 
“ Jupiter  grafring  his  Thimdcrbolts,  ’ Irom  Polidoro  ; and 
“ Vulcan’’  from  the  lame  mailer,  both  in  folio.  In  larger 
folio,  and  engraved  with  much  freedom  after  Jofephine,  is 
“ The  Fall  ot  Icarus.” 

Bartolornio  Paffarotti  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1340,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  A.D.  1592.  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  learned  drawing  in  the  fcliocl  of  Thadei's 
?iuccl.cro.  Bartclomio  was  tlie  moil  eminent  of  the  numerous 
family  of  artiils  of  liis  name,  and  excelled  both  in  iiiftorical 
fubjetfts  and  jiortraits,  Huber  claims  for  him  tlie  honour  of 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Academy  at 
Bologna,  where  the  Carratci  fo  much  dillinguifhed  tliem- 
felves.  He  was  a painter  of  great  merit,  and  Ph.  Tlion.al- 
iln,  C.  Cort.  Aug.  Carracci,  and  many  other  artift.',  have 
engraved  after  his  pidfures.  He  likewile  produced  many 
etchings  from  his  own  defigns,  and  from  thofe  ot  F.  Sal- 
viati, and  P.  Perugino,  of  which  the  following  arc  bell 
known,  and  probably  poffefs  molt  merit. 

“ The  Virgin  and  Child,  accompanied  by  St.John,”  from 
his  own  defign,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Villlation  of  tlie  V ir- 
gin,”  a rich  compofiticn,  after  F.  Salviati  ; figned  Bart. 
Paffarotiis  fee.  a very  rare  print,  in  large  folio,  and  another 
large  folio  print  of  “ The  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Rachael,” 
from  P.  Perngino. 

Marius  Kartarus,  or  Mario  Kartaro,  was  born  in  Italy 
fome  time  about  the  year  1540,  but  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown,  and  tlie  events  of  his  life  are  (onic- 
what  obfcLire.  Bafan  fays  that  “ Marius  Kartarus  was  an 
engraver,  who  flouriflied  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixtecnth  century  ; Rodolplius  Fufeli  calls  this  engraver 
Marius  Cartari,  who,  in  the  year  1578,  engraved  at  Rmne 
tlie  portraits  of  the  twenty-four  llrft  Roman  emperors,  from 
Julius  Csefar  to  Heliogabalus.  And  Strutt  thinks  “ that 
he  was  probably  a German,  though  he  refided  at  Rome,  and 
learnt  die  art  of  engraving  in  hi.s  own  country ; he  copied  levc- 
ral  of  tlic  engravings  of  Albert  Durer  w ith  fome  degree  of 
prccifion  : they  arc  executed  entirely  w'ith  the  graver  ; but 
hi-,  principal  works  are  etchings  in  a coarfe,  iiicorrtCl  fty!r, 
rniiftied  with  the  graver.  Some  of  them  aie  very  large,  and 
in  general  from  his  own  defigns.”  Kartarus  common- 
ly marked  his  prints  with  a monogram,  wh.ch  will  lie 
found  in  our  fecond  plate  of  thofe  of  the  Iidian  F.itgravcrs, 
and  never  with  his  name  at  Icngtli.  The  following  arc  among 
his  mod  diftinguifiicd  produftions  : “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,”  in  a very  neat  ftyle,  executed  with  the  graver 

uiiU  ; 
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only;  “ Otir  Saviour  crowned  with  Thorns,”  a large  up- 
right plate,  alfo  executed  with  the  graver  ; Diana  and  En- 
dymion,”  a large  plate  lengtliways  ; “ Chrift  praying  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,”  from  Albert  Durer,  marked  on  a tablet 
ij'67,  Romx,  in  folio  ; “St.  Jerom  featcd  in  a Chamber,” 
from  the  celebrated  print  of  the  fame  fnbjeft  by  Durer. 
“ The  Defcent  of  Chrifl  into  Hell,”  from  Andrea  Manteg- 
na, etched  in  his  rough  llyle,  in  folio  ; “ The  Laft  Judg- 
ment,” in  large  folio,  from  the  famous  piAure  by  Michael 
Angelo,  in  which  print  the  oval  at  the  top,  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal piAure  contains  the  painter’s  portrait,  is  left  blank. 

Andrea  Andreani,  called  Mantuano,  was  born  at  Mantua 
in  the  year  1540,  and  died  at  Rome  in  162^.  He  learnt  the 
elements  of  his  art  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  went  after- 
wards to  (Indy  at  Rome.  Andreani  engraved  on  wood  only, 
in  the  llyle  diitinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  chiarofeuro  ; 
whiclihe  performed  by  the  help  of  two,  and  foinetimcs  three 
blocks,  but  never  more.  Among  his  own  countrymen,  lie 
had  Ugo  da  Carpi,  and  Antonio  da  Trento  for  models, 
whom  lie  feems  to  have  followed  very  clofely  in  the  early  part 
of  liis  time  ; but  at  length  he  carried  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art  to  a far  greater  degree  of  perfeAion.  His  great 
merit,  as  an  artift,  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  converfant 
in  prints  ; his  drawing  is  executed  in  a very  mailerly  llyle, 
tind  with  great  fpirit  ; the  heads  of  his  figures,  though  flight, 
are  charaAeriftic  and  expreflivc  ; and  he  has  difplayed  great 
judgment  in  the  management  of  the  various  tints. 

The  number  of  prints  by  this  mailer  is  very  confiderable, 
for  befides  thofe  which  he  performed  himfelf,  he  procured  a 
great  many  engravings  by  other  artills,  retouched  them  when 
occafion  required,  and,  adding  his  cypher,  fold  them  as  his 
own  produAions.  This  dilingenuous  artifice,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  him,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  diflinguifli  his 
works  prccifely  ; for,  after  all,  it  is  moll  likely  that  many 
prints  are  attributed  to  him,  in  the  engraving  of  which  he 
had  no  concern.  He  commonly  marked  his  prints  with  one 
of  the  cyphers  which  will  be  found  in  our  fecond  plate  of 
Italian  Monograms.  The  Abbe  de  Marolles  millakenly  calls 
thisartifl  Andreoffi  ; others  have  millaken  him  for  Andrea 
Mantegna,  who  lived  nearly  a hundred  years  before  him,  and 
others  again  for  Albert  Altdorfer,  on  account  of  the  fimi- 
I '.rity  of  their  monograms.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude his  adopted  engravings  from  the  following  fill  of  his 
works,  and  to  feleA  the  bell  of  his  own.  A portrait  of 
Albert  Durer  ; “ The  Pavement  of  Sienna,”  after  a draw- 
ing by  Francefco  Vanni,  from  Domenico  Beccafumi  Sanefe, 
confiding  of  eight  fubjeAs,  fa;d  to  be  the  moll  rare  of  all 
Andreani’s  engravings  ; “ The  Deluge,”  from  Titian,  a 
very  large  piece,  on  three  plates  : “ The  Army  of  Pharaoh 
palling  the  Red  Sea,”  from  the  fame  ; “ The  Adoration  of 
the  hlagi,’’  from  Parmegiano,  in  fmall  folio  ; “ The  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin,”  from  Salviati,  in  folio,  dated  1608  ; 
“TheVirgin  and  Child,  worfhipped  by  a Bilhop,”  half  figures, 
from  Al.  CalTolani,  with  the  artill’s  cypher,  and  the  words 
Andrea  Mantuano,  Pittore  Sanefe,  1591,  in  large  folio  ; 
“ The  Virgin,  St,  John,  and  Infant  Jefus,  accompanied  by  a 
Saint,”  from  Giac  Ligozzio,  in  folio.  Another  folio  print 
of  “ Our  Saviour  healing  the  I.epers,”  from  Parmegiano  ; 
“ Jefus  Chrill  healing  the  Paralytic,”  from  FrancelTo  dc 
Nanto  da  Sahandia,  in  folio  ; “ Chrill  departing  from  Pilate, 
who  is  walhing  his  Hands,”  one  of  his  moll  finilhcd  pro- 
duAions, on  two  blocks  engraved  from  a bas-relief  of  Govan. 
Bologna,  in  large  folio  ; “ Clirill  bearing  the  Crofs,”  after 
Al.  CalTolani,  with  tlie  name  of  d'Andreani  in  Sienna,  1591, 
in  folio  ; “ Tlie  Entombing  of  Chrill,”  a large  folio  print, 
dated  1591,  from  Giuf.  Scolari  Vicentino,  pittore  excellente 
(,Papillone  mentions  a Jofeph  Scolari,  an  engraver  on  wood, 


to  whom  he  attributes  many  prints  in  ciair-obfeure).  An- 
other “ Entombing  of  Chrill,”  from  Rapliael  da  Reggio,  a 
fmall  upright  plate,  half  figures  ; “ St.  Peter  preaching,” 
marked  with  the  name  of  Polidore,  and  the  cypher  of  An- 
dreani, 160S  ; “ St.  Seballian,  with  a Bilhop,  and  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  in  Rays  of  Glory,”  marked  Fredericus  Ba- 
rotius  Urbinas,  in  large  folio  ; an  emblematical  print,  repre- 
fenting  the  Chrillian  after  his  fpiritual  warfare  in  the  prefent 
life,  received  as  viAorir.us  into  heaven, and  crowned  by  Chrill : 
it  is  figned  Baptilla  Franco  de  Venile,  and  bears  the  cypher 
of  Andreani,  in  large  folio  ; a perfonification  of  human 
life,  reprefented  by  a female  figure  afl'ailed  by  the  paffions, 
figned  Jac.  Ligotus,  inv.  et  Andreani  15B5,  Firenze,  in  large 
folio : there  are  diflerent  impreffions  of  this  plate,  both 
with  and  v.nthout  the  chiaroicuro.  “ The  Rape  of  tiie 
S ibines,”  from  a group  by  the  fculptor  Govan.  Bologna  ; 
three  feveral  views,  dated  1584;  another  print  of  the  fame 
fubjeA,  from  a bas-relief  of  the  fame  mailer,  on  three  blocks, 
dated  1585  ; “ The  Triumph  of  Julius  Csefar,”  from  An- 
drea Mantegna,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Hampton  Court, 
it  is  cut  on  ten  blocks  of  wood,  including  the  title,  and 
dated  1598  ; a large  print  of  a feene  in  a play,  intitled  “ Or- 
tenlio,”  reprefented  by  the  academicians,  called  Inlronati, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  I.  at  Florence, 
from  the  defign  either  of  Marco  Ricci,  or  Bart.  Neroni. 

Jacques,  or  Giacopo  Palma,  ufually  called  the  younger, 
in  contradillinAion  to  his  uncle  Giacomo,  who  was  a very 
eminent  hillorical  painter,  was  a native  of  Venice,  born 
A.D.  1544,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  the  year  1628. 
Giacopo  became  the  difciple  of  Tintoretto,  whofe  llyle  he 
followed  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but  he  after- 
wards fludied  with  great  care  and  attention  the  works  of 
Titian  and  other  great  mailers,  to  complete  his  talle.  Palma 
has  etched  a number  of  free  fpirited  plates  in  a flight  llyle, 
to  which  he  frequently  figned  his  name  at  length,  and  fome- 
times  ufed  the  monogram  of  a palm-branch,  croffing  dia- 
gonally the  letter  P,  which  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  II. 
of  Italian  Monograms. 

The  following  are  by'  him,  and  are  his  moll  elleemed 
prints : — “ Samfon  and  Dalilah,”  after  Jac.  Franco  ; and 
“ Judith  and  Holoferncs,’’  both  middling-fized  plates  length- 
way's,  marked  with  his  name  ; “ The  Nativity,”  in  fmall 
4to.  ; “ A Holy  Family,  worfliipped  by  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
F’rancis,”  halt  length  ; “ St.  John  in  the  Defert,”  in  qto. ; 

“ The  beheading  of  St.  John,”  the  fame  fize  ; “ St. 
Jerome  in  Conference  with  a Pope,”  in  4to.  very  rare ; 

“ Pallas  fitting  on  a Trophy,  holding  a little  figure  of  Vic- 
tory in  her  Hand,”  in  large  qto.  ; “Paying  Tribute  to 
Ctefar,”  the  fame  ; “ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,” 
the  fame  ; “ Chrift  anfwering  to  the  Pharifees,  w'hen  they 
difputed  his  Authority,”  the  fame  ; “ Clirift  appearing  to 
St.  Thomas,”  half  length  figures  ; “ Two  Men  in  Tar- 
tarus,” the  fame  fize  ; “ .Vn  Ecclefiaftic,  and  a naked  Fi- 
gure, w'ith  two  Boys  underneath,”  with  the  monogram  of 
the  artift  ; in  4to. 

Dominico  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  who  excelled  in  the  three 
arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and  architeAure,  was  born  at 
Bologna  A.D.  1546.  He  was  the  fon  and  pupil  of  Pel- 
legrino, known  by  the  name  of  Tibaldi  da  Bologna,  after 
whofe  compofitions  he  etched  feveral  fpirited  plates.  The 
following  fliort  lift  will  probably'  be  found  to  contain  the 
bell  of  Dominico’s  w'orks  on  copper  : “ The  Virgin  of  the 
Rofe,”  after  a piAure  by  Parmegiano,  in  the  gallery  of 
Drefden,  in  folio;  “ A View  of  a Fountain  at  Bologna,” 
from  John  de  Bologna,  figned  Domin.  Tibaldi.  1570,  in 
large  folio  ; “The  Trinity,”  a grand  compofition,  after 
Horace  Samacliiiii,  in  large  folio  ; and  a print  reprefenting 

“ Peace, 
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“ Peace,  laying  the  Inftruments  of  War  at  the  Feet  ot 
Jove.” 

Camillo  Procaccini  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1546,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1626.  He  very  probably 
learned  tlie  principles  of  painting  from  his  father  Ercole 
Procaccini.  Huber  pronounces  him  the  precurfor  of  the 
Caracci,  and  calls  our  attention  to  the  fiiblimity  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  the  grandeur  of  his  tafte.  He  rehded  chiefly 
at  Milan,  where  he  painted  a great  number  of  piclu-es,  and 
died  in  that  city  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  nimifed 
himfelf  much  witli  etchine,  which  he  performed  in  a bold, 
mafterly  ftyle.  The  heads  of  his  figures  are  often  admirable, 
and  the  other  extremities  very  finely  marked.  Among 
others,  the  following  etchings  are  the  produAion  of  his 
needle  : — “ A Repofe  of  the  Holy  Family,”  in  which 
Jofeph  is  reprefented  in  the  front,  a fore-fliortened  figure 
lying  upon  the  grounS,  and  leaning  upon  the  faddle  of 
the  afs,  a middling-lized  plate,  lengthways  ; another  “ Holy 
Family,”  in  which  Jofeph  is  reprefented  giving  an  orange 
to  the  Infant  Chrift,  a fmall  upright  ; another  “ Repofe,” 
where  the  Virgin  is  reprefented  fuckling  the  Infant  Jefus, 
in  folio  ; “ St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmatics,”  dated 
I5'92,  in  folio  ; (Juflin  Sadler  has  engraved  the  fame  fub- 
iecl. ) “ The  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,”  a large 

upright  plate,  of  which  k is  very  difficult  to  find  a good 
imprefllon. 

Julius  Ccefar  Procaccini,  the  brother  of  Camillo,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the 
year  i J4S,  and  died  at  Milan  in  the  year  1626.  He  learned 
.the  principles  of  painting  of  his  father,  but  completed  his 
fludies  under  the  Caraccii.  He  excelled  in  hiflorical  com- 
pofition,  and  his  works  are  very  much  efteemed.  He  etched 
for  his  occafional  amuferrtent,  but  we  l\ave  never  feen  more 
than  a fingle  fmall  plate  by  him,  of  whi«_h  the  fubjcft  is 
“ The  Virgin  and  Child.” 

Bernardino  Pafferr,  or  Pafferi,  was  born  at  Rome  fome 
time  about  the  year  1542,  and  refided  there  inofl  part  of 
his  life.  In  painting  he  poffeffed  fome  talent,  and  appears 
•to  have  imitated  the  Znccheri,  but  the  attitudes  of  his 
figures  are,  to  a certain  degree,  forced  and  uneafy.  In  the 
Abecedario  he  is  called  an  univcrfal  engraver,  but  for  what 
reafon  is  not  known,  unlefs  it  means,  that  he  occafionallv 
praftifed  all  the  branches  of  that  art  which  were  then  in 
.vogue.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  engraved  a confiderable 
number  of  prints,  which,  in  general,  he  fird  etched,  and 
afterwards  finilhed  with  the  graver,  in  a bold,  eafy,  and 
loofe  (Ivle.  His  works  prove  liim  to  have  been  a man  of 
.ability,  but  his  drawing  is  not  al'.vays  eorre£I,  nor  are  the 
<-harac\ers  of  his  heads  always  beautiful,  or  well  chofen. 
He  often  figned  his  name  at  length  ; and  fometimes  ufed  a 
monogram,  which  will  be  found  among  thofe  in  Plate  II. 
of  the  Italian  School.  The  following  are  the  names  of  a 
few  of  iiis  works,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon:  — 

A Holy  Family,”  where  the  Virgin  is  reprefented  with 
a Boh.  mian  bonnet,  dated  1383,  in  410.  ; “ The  Life  of  St. 
Bruno,”  reprefented  011  feveral  middling-fized  upright 
phtes,  in  4to.  ; and  a confiderable  number  of  Holy  Fa- 
inilies.  Madonnas,  and  other  pious  fubjedts. 

Ventura  Salimbene,  called  Bevilaqua,  was  born  at  Sienna 
in  the  year  lyjj,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1O13.  He 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  of  his  father,  Angelus  Sa- 
limbene, who  was  the  difciple  of  F.  Zucchero.  He  was 
half  brotlier  to  Francefco  Vanni,  whole  llyle  of  jpainting 
he  imitated  ; at  Rome  he  chiefly  worked  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  clumch  of  St.  John  de  Lateran.  We 
have  feveral  flight  etchings  by  this  artirt,  in  a bold,  maflcrly 
^yle,  and  among  them  the  following,  ail  from  his  own 
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compofitions  : — “ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  a fmal 
upright  plate,  dated  1590  ; “ The  Salutation  of  the  Vir- 
gin,” in  folio,  1391  ; a large  folio  plate  of  “ God  appear- 
ing to  the  Virgin  feated  in  the  Clouds,  furrounded  by  An- 
gels ;”  “ St.  Agnes,”  a half-length  figure  in  4to.  ; “ The 
Baptifm  of  our  Saviour,”  and  “ Jefus  Chrift  appearing  to 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,”  both  in  fmall  folio. 

For  an  account  of  the  merits  of  Antonio  Tempefta,  as  a 
painter,  fee  the  article  TkmpesT.a,  ANTotao.  Fertile  and 
vigorous  ill  his  invention,  and  various  and  verfatilc  in  his  ar- 
tillical  powers,  he  took  up  the  pencil  or  the  etching  point 
with  equal  facility,  and  almoft  with  equal  fuccefs.  Though 
he  delighted  in  cavalcades,  battles,  proceffions,  and  fuch 
other  fubjeHs  as  called  forth  his  copious  powers  of  compo- 
fition,  his  prints  are  exceedingly  numerous,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Comte,  to  eighteen  hundred,  and  according  to 
Mariette,  to  no  fewer  than  two  thoufaiid  ! 

Tempefta’s  ftyle  of  etching,  in  perfedi  unifon  with  the 
general  charadler  of  his  art,  was  bold  and  free  ; the  lights 
arc  kept  broad  on  his  fingle  figufes  ; his  figures  are  often 
grouped  with  grandeur,  and  he  pofleffes  a certain  ardent 
liveliiiefs  of  expreflion,  • both  in  his  human  Hgurcs  and  ani- 
mals. 

From  this  aggregate  of  his  merits,  fome  deductions 
m.uft,  however,  be  made.  The  mufcles  of  his  horfes,  which 
frequently  occur  in  his  battles  and  hunting  pieces,  are  ge- 
nerally overcliarged  ; his  draperies  are  not  elegantly  drawn  ; 
his  lights  and  lhades  are  not  collecled  into  broad  raafles,  fo 
as  to  give  unity  of  effect  to  his  cliiarofcuro,  and  his  etchings 
are  often  coarfely  corroded,  fo  as  to  deilroy  the  clearnefs  and 
value  of  the  middle  tints. 

Tempefta  did  not  always  mark  his  prints  with  the  fame 
cypher.  We  have  colledled  his  various  marks,  and  they  will  be 
found  in  our  Plate  II.  of  the  monograms.  See.  of  the  Italian 
Engravers.  The  following  lift  is  felcdled  from  the  beft  cata- 
logues of  his  works  : — “ Our  Saviour  criicilied  between  tlie 
two  Thieves,”  in  large  folio,  very  rare  ; a fet  of  middling- 
fized  plates,  lengthways,  tlie  fubje£Is  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  Old  Tellament,  and  commonly''  known  under  the 
name  of  “ Tempefta’s  Bible  a fet  of  a hundred  and  llfty 
prints,  from  “ Ovid's  Metamorphofls,”  in  4to.  ; a folio 
print  of  “ Diana  and  Adlaeon  ;”  “ The  Entry  of  Alexan- 
der into  Babylon,”  of  the  fame  flze  ; a fet  of  twenty-four 
pieces,  entitled,  “ Vita  S.  Antonii  Abbatis,  &c.”  in  4to.  ; 

The  Labours  of  Hercules,”  in  thirteen  plates  of  otiavo 
dimenfions,  comprifing  a frontifpiece  and  dedication  ; The 
Four  Ages  of  the  World,’’  reprefented  by  the  manner  of 
living  at  thofe  different  jicriods ; four  hunting  pieces, 
namely,  a flag  hunt,  a hare  hunt,  a wolf  hunt,  and  a wild- 
boar  hunt,  in  odiavo  ; another  fet  of  chaces  ; another  fet 
of  four  of  field  fports  ; two  fubje.dls  of  battles  between  the 
armies  of  the  ancients,  in  folio  ; two  more,  of  modern  bat- 
tles ; another  battle,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Gravina, 
dated  1 600  ; another  fet  of  fix  battles,  with  a frontifpiece, 
inferibed  “ Facunda  qnam  fit — oliens  cx.  Tempeftus  f.  de 
Wit  ex.  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Of  the  illultrious  family  of  the  Caracci,  we  have  already 
written  as  painters,  fee  the  articles  Caracci  Lodovico, 
Acio.STiN'o,  and  Annibal.  It  remains  to  add  fome  ac- 
count of  their  merits  as  engravers,  and  to  point  out  their 
beft  produdlions  in  this  art  to  the  notice  of  connoiffeurs 
and  colleClors. 

Lodovico  has  left  us  a few  fmall  prints  from  his  own 
compofitions.  His  practice  was  to  etch  his  defigns,  and 
employ  the  graver  in  giving  them  a few  finifliing  touches  : 
hence  his  plates  are  flight,  free,  and  mafterly  ; with  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  figures  tolerably  well  defined,  and  ftill  better 

underftood  ; 
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underftood  ; as  is  fufliciently  obvious  to  an  intelligent  eye. 
He  generally  marked  his  prints,  of  which  we  fele6l  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  mod  worthy  of  notice,  with  the  initials  of  his 
name,  but  not  combined  in  a cypher.  “ A Madonna  and 
Child,  furrounded  by  Angels,”  in  4to. ; “ A Holy  Family, 
wherem  St.  Jofeph  is  leaning  his  Head  upon  his  Hand 
“ The  Holy  Virgin  fuckling  the  Infant  Chrilt “ A 
Holy  Family,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  reading  a 
liook,”  all  in  fmall  folio  ; “ Samfon  killing  the  Lion,”  in 
4to. } Frontifpiece  to  the  poems  of  Cefar  Rinaldi,  and  a 
folio  print  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of 
Bonfigliovoli,  in  which  the  figures  of  Hercules  and  Mer- 
cury are  allegorically  introduced. 

Agollino  Caracci  was  the  fon  of  a tailor  of  Bologna, 
who,  defirous  of  educating  his  family  in  a fuperior  manner, 
intended  Agollino  for  a fcholar,  but  a ftrong  inclination  for 
the  purfuits  of  the  fine  arts  becoming  very  manifell,  the  father 
was  induced  to  alter  his  defi'gn,  and  placed  his  fon  under  a 
goldfmith  : here  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  engraving,  for 
the  Bolognefe  goldfmiths  of  that  time  were  accullomed  to 
ornament  their  produdlions  with  engraving,  which  was  often 
e.Kecuted  with  a degree  of  talle  and  beauty  correfponding 
with  the  general  exilling  (late  of  art. 

From  this  purfuit,  however,  the  great  fuccefs  of  his 
younger  brother  Annibal,  as  a painter,  appears  to  have  at- 
trafted  him  for  a time,  and  he  placed  himfelf  for  inllruftion 
in  that  art  under  Fontana,  then  under  PalTeroti,  and  finally 
under  his  coufm  Ludovico. 

Under  thefe  mailers  he  attained  a degree  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  j>ainting,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken, 
but  was  afterwards  induced,  from  local  circumfiances, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  to  refume  the  graver,  and 
for  further  improvement  went  to  lludy  in  the  fchool  of 
Cornelius  Cort. 

The  profelfor  Fufeli  fays,  it  w'as  “ a Jlngular  modejly 
w'hich  prompted  him  rather  to  propagate  the  £ame  of 
othejfs  by  his  graver,  than  by  Heady  exertion  to  rely  on  his 
own  powers  for  perpetuity  of  name  but  he  who  has  pro- 
duced the  engravings  which  we  fltall  enumerate,  even  if  he 
had  done  no  more,  mull  certainly  have  polTeffed  fome  lleadi- 
nefs  of  exertion,  could  fcarcely,  indeed,  have  been  “ lefs  af- 
fiduous  than  his  brother,”  and  might  furely  rely  on  the  art 
which  he  did  praclife  fo  fuccefsfully,  for  perpetuity  of 
name. 

The  truth  has  been,  that  his  great  merit  as  an  engraver 
remains  unimpaired  by  time,  and  unimpeached  by  pollerity, 
while  his  piAure  of  “ The  Three  Nymphs  in  the  Garden 
Scene  of  St.  Michael  in  Bofeo,'”  was  nearly  “ in  a Hate  of 
evanefcence,”  when  M.  Fufeli  was  in  Italy. 

Strutt  fays  that  Agollino  imitated  the  flyle  of  Cort  “ fo 
exaclly,  with  refpeft  to  the  mechanical  part  of  it,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  great  fiiperiority  which  appears  in  the  drawing 
of  the  prints  of  Caracci,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dillinginlh 
them  from  each  other : a linking  inflance  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  “The  Holy  Family  with  St.  .Terome,”  from  Cur^ 
reggio,  whicli  was  engraved  by  both  artills.” 

Agollino  Caracci  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a 
bold  free  llylc  ; and  his  drawing  of  the  naked  parts  of  the 
figure  are  admirable.  The  heads  arc  remarkably  fine  ; and 
the  extremities  are  marked  in  the  moll  accurate  and  mafterly 
manner.  His  draperies  are  frequently  lliff,  and  crofted  with 
a fquare  fecond  ftrokc,  which  gives  them  an  unpleafiiig  effeS. 
But,  perhaps,  his  greatell  defecl  is  the  prevalent  fault  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  namely,  the  little  attention  paid  to  the 
cliiarofcuro.  The  lights  arc  too  much  fcattcrcd,  and  left 
untinted,  as  well  upon  the  diftances,  as  upon  the  fore-ground 
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and  principal  obje6ls  ; which  not  only  deftroys  the  har- 
mony  of  the  effeft,  but  gives  a flight  unfinilhed  appoaranc* 
even  to  the  ncateil  engraving.  Bafan  fpeaks  of  him  in  thefe 
words  : “ This  excellent  artift,  equally  verfed  in  the  Iciciices 
and  fine  arts,  treated  his  engravings  in  fo  perfeft  a llylc,  that 
one  knows  not  which  to  admire  moll,  the  correftnefs  of  his 
drawing,  or  the  beauty  of  the  performance.  All  young 
artills  ouglit  carefully  to  obferve,  with  what  facility  and  per- 
feflion  he  exprefied  the  extremities  of  his  figures,  and  with 
what  art  he  executed  even  laudlcape  with  the  graver.” 

The  engravings  of  Agollino  are  numerous,  though  their 
dimcnfions,  generally  fpeaking,  are  large.  The  following 
lift  will  be  found  to  contaii-  thofe  of  moll  merit  and  impor- 
tance. His  prints  are  marked  either  with  the  initial  letters, 
or  fome  contradiion  of  his  names,  but  not  combined  in  a 
cyplier. 

Portraits  and  Hljlorical  Prints  from  his  onvn  Compqfltlons. — 
Anthony  Caracci,  the  father  of  Agollino  and  Amiibal,  a 
fmall  print,  but  very  rare  ; his  own  portrait  ; Henry  TV. 
of  France,  at  the  age  of  thirty-fix  ; the  emperor  A uguftus, 
en  medallion,  with  a reverie;  bull  of  Cofmo  1.,  with  orna- 
mental figures  ; a fine  female  head,  cited  by  Malvafia  ; por- 
trait of  a duchefs  with  a pearl  necklace  ; portraits  of  Jean 
Tomafo  Coftanzo,  the  princefs  Chriftiana  of  Lorraine, 
Ulyfles  Aldrovandus,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  Titiano 
Vecelli,  Anthony  Carrachi,  as  St.  Jofejjh  ; “ Adam  re- 
ceiving the  fatal  Apple  ;”  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  “ The 
Virgin  fuckling  the  Infant  Jefus  ;”  “ A Repofo  ;”  “ Tlie 
Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  with  the  Infant  Jefus,”  was  engraved 
by  Marc  Antonio,  after  Raphael ; but  Auguftino,  having 
got  the  plate  into  his  pofTeffion,  added  two  fine  heads  of 
Cherubs  ; “ The  Virgin  in  Ideaven,  giving  the  Scapulary 
to  a Saint,”  a very  fine  engraving  ; “ The  Virgin  fitting  on 
a Step  near  St.  Jofeph  and  an  Angel,  accompanied  by  the 
Infant  Chrift  and  St.  John,”  a large  folio  print,  very  rare  ; 
“ Tlie  good  Samaritan,”  in  folio.  (The  iinpreffions  of  this 
plate,  without  letters,  are  very  rare  ; and  thofe  with  the 
name  of  Bertelli  are  rc-touched.)  “The  mylterious  Cru- 
cifix,” where  a female  figure  reprefents  Chrillianity  and 
another  Judaifm,  in  folio  ; “ The  Refurretlidn  of  Jefus 

Chrift,”  in  folio  ; “ Le  Nome  di  Dio,”  reprefenting  the 
pope  and  fenate  of  Venice  fupplicating  the  Virgin  and 
faints  to  intercede  for  them,  in  an  oval,  furrounded  with 
acceffories,  and  fubferibed  “ Luc.  Bertelli  formi.s,”  but  with- 
out the  name  of  Auguftino,  who  certainly  engraved  it,  in 
large  folio  ; “ The  Pea-hen,  with  Diana  cn  Medallion 
beneath  is  a landfcape,  with  the  fable  of  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphrodite ; and  lower  down  in  the  plate  are  three  ovals, 
with  the  dilpute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  the  Three 
Graces,  and  a bull  of  Minerva  ; tbefe  are  all  on  one  plate, 
in  large  folio  ; the  frontifpiece  to  the  book  of  AJde  Ma- 
nnee,  entitled  “ Vita  di  Cofimo  <ie  Medicis,”  in  folio. 
Another  frontifpiece,  after  Antonio  Campi,  for  the  book, 
entitled  “ Cremona  Fideliffima,”  in  fol.  (This  is  a very 
rare  book,  confiding  of  thirty-three  portraits,  engraved  by 
Auguftino.)  Nine  plates,  from  Taflb’s  “ Jefufaleni  Deli- 
vered,” publiflied  A.D.  1590.  The  reft  of  the  plates  for 
this  work  were  engraved  by  Giacomo  Franco  ; “ St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmatics,”  a large  folio  print ; “ The 
Girdle  of  St.  Francis,”  a grand  compofition,  reprefenting 
a faint  diftributing  the  girdle  of  his  order  to  different  Chril- 
tian  fedls  ; a large  folio  print  of  “ St.  Jerome  kneeling  at 
the  Entrance -of  his  Cave.”  There  are  impreffions  of  this 
plate  when  it  was  about  three  parts  finiflied,  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare  ; the  remaining  part  is  a mere  Iketch,  marked 
with  a very  free  touch,  An  infpeilion  of  this  print  lliews 
3 X with 
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with  what  eafc  and  vigour  Augullino  managed  his  tool. 
There  are  impreffions  of  the  fame  plate,  <[uite  finiflicd,  by 
F.  Villamena,  his  pupil.  Two  hmdfcapes,  in  folio,  with 
hgures;  “ Cupid  conquering  Pan,’'  infcribed  “ Omnia  vincit 
amor,  1599;”  “Eternity  111  the  Clouds,  furrounded  by 
female  Figures,”  in  folio  ; “ Perfeus  in  the  Clouds  fight- 
ing w’ith  the  Sea-monlfcr  both  this  and  the  former  one  arc 
theatrical  fcenes. 

The  following  are  from  the  PiBures  of  various  other  Mapers. 
— “ A Child  blowing  Bubbles,”  from  Goltzius,  very  rare,  in 
folio  ; “ Jacob  keeping  the  Flock  of  Rachael,”  i j8i,  after 
Denvs  Calvart ; “Judith,”  a half  figure,  after  Laur.  Sabba- 
tius,  both  of  tlie  folio  lize  ; “ The  young  Tobias  condiidled 
by  an  Angel,”  from  Raphael  da  Riggio,  (it  is  midakenly 
marked  “ Raphael  d’Urbain” ),  in  large  folio ; “ 'I’he  Prefen- 
tation  in  the  Temple,”  figned  Horace  Samacchini,  pinx.  in 
large  folio  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Child  giving  the  Keys  to 
St,  Peter,  accompanied  by  other  Saints;”  Id.  pinx.  in 
folio;  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  figned  Balthazar, 
Peruzzi  pinx.  very  large,  engraved  on  feven  plates  ; the 
fame  fubjeft  repeated,  where  one  of  the  kings  is  killing  the 
feet  of  the  Infant  Chrilh  There  are  imprefiions  of  this, 
both  with  and  without  the  name  of  the  painter,  Marco  del 
Moro  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
St.  Jerome,  and  an  Angel  holding  a Book,”  from  Cor- 
reggio, in  large  folio.  'Phis  pitlure,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Day  of  Correggio,  which  was  in  the  academy  at 
Parma,  is  at  prefent  in  the  mufeum  at  Paris.  “ An  Ecce 
Homo,”  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  and  other  half  figures, 
in  large  folio,  from  the  lame  mailer  ; “ Our  Saviour  (hewm 
to  the  People,”  half  figures,  after  Velp,  Strada  ; “ The 
Body  of  our  Saviour,  fiqiported  by  an  Angel,”  half 
figures,  the  fame  fize  ; “ Tiie  Crucifixion,  or  Mount  Cal- 
vary,” in  three  very  large  plates,  from  Tintorct  ; “ The 
Bodv  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Knees  of  his  Mother,”  from  a 
marble  group  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  large  folio  ; “ The 
Nativity,”  from  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; “ The  Virgin 

crowned  in  Fleaven  by  the  Trinity,”  from  Aug.  Moflacrt,  in 
folio  ; “ A Holy  Family,”  from  Fred.  Barroccio.  An- 
other “Holy  Family,  w'ith  St.John  prefentinga  Scroll,”  with 
the  W'ords  “ Ecce  agnus  Dei,”  from  Raphael,  in  folio. 
Another  “ Ploly  Family,  with  St.  Michael,”  from  Laur. 
Salibatini,  in  folio  ; “ Tlie  Virgin  fitting  in  a Crefeent  wuth 
the  Holy  Infant,”  from  the  fame  mailer,  in  folio.  Another 
“ Holy  Family,”  placed  high  in  the  print,  with  St.  An- 
thony and  St.  Catherine  lower  down,  from  Paul  Veroriefe, 
in  large  folio  ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  opening  her  Cloak  to 
protedl  Tw’o  Monks,”  in  folio.  Another  large  folio  print 
of  The  hlarriagc  of  St.  Catherine,”  a grand  compofition. 
A very  large  upright  print;of  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Juf- 
tinian,”  on  two  plates,  all  from  Paul  Veronefe  ; “ The  Floly 
Trinity,  in  a radiance  of  Glory,  between  Two  Columns,” 
from  i'itian,  in  large  folio  ; “ St.  Paul  relloring  a Saint  to 
Life,”  from  Antonio  Campi,  infcribed  “ D.  Pauli  Mira- 
culum  in  Neronis  palatio  faclum ;”  “ The  Virgin  and 

Child  furrounded  by  Angels,”  from  Julius  Campi  ; “ The 
Virgin  repoling,  with  the  Infant  Jefus  and  St.  Jofeph,”  from 
Berm  Palferiis,  in  folio  ; “ The  Virgin,”  a half  figure, 
from.  Giacomo  Francia  ; “ St.  Seballian,”  in  folio,  from 
Fran^io  Francia  ; “ The  Virgin  fuckling  tlie  Infant  .lefus,” 
from  Jac.  Ligotius,  in  folio  ; “St.  Jerome,”  half  length, 
from  Vann,  in  folio ; “ St.  Jerome  contemplating  the 

Virgin  in  Heaven,”  in  large  folio,  from  'Tintoret  ; “ The 
Temptation  of  St.  Antony,”  in  large  folio,  a print  which, 
being  without  the  name  of  Augullino,  has  been  miftakenly 
attributed  to  C.  Cort. ; “ Mercury,  and  the  Three  Graces,” 
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in  fmall  folio  ; “ Wifdom,  accornpanfed  by  Peace,  purfuing 
the  God  of  War,”  the  fame  fize,  both  from  Tintotet  ; and 
“ Eneas  faving  his  Father  from  the  DcIlruCtion  of  'IVo}  ,'' 
a very  large  upright  plate,  from  Barroccio. 

I’lie  etchings  of  Annibal  Caracci,  the  younger  brother 
of  Agoilino,  and  author  of  the  Farnefc  Gallery,  are  per- 
formed W'ith  all  the  firm  confidence  and  fire  of  a mailer. 
They  are  held  in  high  and  deferred  ellimation  among  artilU 
and  connoiirenrs,  and  no  colleflion  of  the  productions  of  the 
Italian  School  (liould  be  without  good  imprefiions  of  the 
following  : — “ Chrill  crowned  with  Thorns,”  from  a fimple 
and  admirable  compofition  of  his  own,  wherein  the  elevated 
dignity,  yet  meek  fubmiflion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  con- 
trailed  to  the  brutality'  of  the  fcolfers,  in  a moll  afiedling 
and  wonderful  manner.  In  the  opinion  of  Strutt,  and 
of  the  prefent  writer,  this  is  one  of  the  very  finelt  etchings 
of  Annibal  Caracci.  It  has  been  often  copied,  and  in  fome 
inilances  tolerably  w’ell ; the  original  is  infcribed  “ A C. 
inv.  et  fee.  1606.”  “ A dead  Chrill  on  the  Lap  of  the 

Holy  Virgin,”  commonly  known  among  colleftors  by  the 
name  of  the  “ Chrill  du  Capprarole  “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,”  called  by  the  print  dealers  “ The  little 
Crib,”  from  the  circumllance  of  one  of  the  fliepherds  in- 
troduced, being  leaning  againft  a manger,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  compofition  : this  alfo  has  been  copied  fcveral 
times.  The  above  are  both  of  4to.  dimenlions. 

Of  the  fame  fize  are  “ I'he  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  “Chrill  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.”  “ A Holy 
Family,”  where  Jofeph  is  feated,  leaning  againft  a column, 
holding  a book,  is  a fmall  plate  lengthways  ; “ The  Virgin 
holding  the  Infant  Chrill  and  giving  Drink  to  St.  John,”  is 
dillinguill'ied  by  the  name  of  “ I'he  Virgin  of  the  Porrin. 
ger,”  another  fmall  plate  lengthways  ; “ The  Defcent  of  the 
Holy  Gholl,”  a fmall  u]  right  plate,  nearly  fqtiare  ; “ Su- 
fanna  and  the  Elders,”  a middling-fized  plate,  nearly  fquare; 
“ Jupiter  and  Antiope,”  a fmall  plate  lengthways,  elated 
1 592  ; “ Silenus  and  tw'o  Satyrs,”  a fmall  circular  plate,  of 
about  eitiht  inches  and  a half  diameter,  the  border  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  vine  branches  and  grnpes  : this  is  com- 
monly  called  the  “ Diih”  of  Annibal  Caracci,  having  been 
engraved  for  the  bottom  of  a falvcr,  belonging  to  cardinal 
Farnefe  ; “ The  Virgin  funporting  the  Infant  .Tefus,  who  is 
afieep,”  in  410.  ; “ The  Virgin  of  the  Niglit ingale,”  where 
the  Infant  Chrill  is  taking  a bird  from  the  hands  of  St, 
John,  of  the  fame  fize  ; “ St.  Jerome  of  the  Spedlaeles,” 
a half  figure  ; a fmall  plate  of  “ St.  Francis  fitting,  holding 
a Skull  on  his  Knees  and  a Crucifix  in  his  Hand  ;”  another, 
in  quarto,  of  “ St.  Francis  kneeling  at  the  Foot  of  a Rock, 
with  a Difciple  before  him  ;”  “ Apollo  playing  the  Lyre, 
with  Pan,  or  Marfyas  beiide  him,  biting  his  Fingers,”  a very 
rare  print,  in  o6lavo  ; “ An  old  Man  fpeakingto  two  other 
Figures,”  of  the  fame  fize  : “ Venus  afieep,  with  Cupid  oh- 
ferved  by  a Satyr,”  in  quarto;  another  “ Venus  afieep, 
with  Cupid  and  a Satyr,”  of  the  fame  fize;  “ The  Triumph 
of  Bacchus,”  in  quarto  : of  this  fubjecl  Annibal  engraved 
a duplicate  plate,  as  is  faid,  with  the  view'  of  inflrucling 
Lanfranc  in  the  art  of  etching.  “ Acis  and  Galatea  watched 
by  a Satyr,”  in  folio. 

Francefco  Caracci,  commonly  termed  Francefehini,  was 
the  nephew  of  Agoilino  and  Annibal,  and  was  inllruftcd  in 
the  arts  of  defign  by  Lodovico.  With  fuch  opportunities 
and  llrong  natural  talents,  he  in  a fliort  time  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  which  he  drew 
fo  corredlly,  as  to  allonifn  his  learned  relatives,  and  Strutt 
thinks  he  might  have  attained  a reputation  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  any  of  the  Caracci:  bpf  his  unfortunate  propen- 
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Sties  to  debauclicrj'  nipped  ail  thefe  fair  promifes  in  tlie  bud. 
He  died  in  an  hofpital  at  Rome,  A.D.  1662,  aged  only  2S 
years. 

Franccfchini  etched  with  ability  fomc  few  prints  from  the 
compofitions  of  his  uncle  Aniiibai,  among  which  are  the 
following.  He  ufually  marked  his  work  with  the  mono- 
gram, which  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  II.  of  the  Italian 
Majlers  : — ‘‘  Tlie  Madonna  and  Cliild  feated  on  a Cloud 
“ St.  Charles  Boroinius  kneeling  before  a Table,  cuntem- 
plating  a heavenly  Light;”  two  plates  of  “Angels  teach- 
ing the  Leflon  of  Mortality,”  of  which  our  art  ll  himlelf  was 
fo  heedlefs  ; a let  of  four  plates  of  illudrious  women  of 
antiquity;  n mely,  “ Scmiramis,’'  “ Lucretia,”  “ Artc- 
milia,”  and  “ Portia  ’’  'Phefe  latter  are  after  Lodovico 
Caracci,  and  are  very  rare,  and  all  his  prints  arc  of  fmall 
dimenfions. 

Oi  tliat  diPuinguiflicd  engraver  Cherubino  Alberti,  who 
v.-as  living  at  the  period  now  under  our  review,  we  have  al- 
ready detailed  the  biography,  and  defcanted  on  the  leading 
traits  ot  liis  excellence,  under  the  article  Ai.eeuti  Che- 
BUHiNO.  His  monogram  will  be  found  in  oer  Plate  II. 
of  thole  of  the  luillan  School ; and  we  are  now  enabled  to 
gender  our  lel.-ct  lill  of  his  performances  lomewhat  more 
copious,  by  the  addition  of  the  fallowing  : — the  Portraits 
of  Pope  Gregory  X 1 1 1 in  an  oval,  with  accelTory  orna- 
ments ; Pope  Urban  VII.  companion  to  the  above  ; Plenry 
1 of  France,  alio  in  an  oval,  with  accompaniments  ; and 
Pietro  Angelo  Bargeo  ; all  of  folio  dimenlioas,  and  from 
pidlures  by  Cherubino  himfelf. 

Hifloncal  Snhjecls  from  his  oavn  C ompo fit  tons ; — “ Judith, 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and  a Sword,”  in  folio  ; 
“ The  Nativity,”  a grand  compoiition,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  XII.  inferibed  “ Fn  Deus  Omnipotens,”  &c.  both 
Ll  folio,  and  marked  with  his  cypher  ;”  “ The  Flight  into 
Egypt,”  where  the  als  is  led  by  an  angel,  accompanied  by 
St.  Jofeph  and  Elizabeth,  in  large  folio  ; another  folio  print 
of  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Jofeph,”  figned  with 
Cherubino’s  cypher  ; “ The  Body  of  our  Saviour,  carried 
through  the  Clouds  by  two  Angels,”  inferibed  “Magnum 
pietatis  opus,”  &c.  in  folio  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Clouds,  furrounded  by  Cherubims'  Heads,  and  two  Angels 
Itrewing  Flowers,”  entitled  “ Regina  Coeli,”  in  folio;  an- 
other folio  plate,  of  “ St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  iligmatized, 
and  fupported  by  two  Angels,”  1574,  marked  with  the 
artill’s  cypher;  “ St.  Chriltiana  and  St.  Francis  Iligmatized, 
accompanied  by  two  Angels,”  1599;  “ St.  Charles  in  the 
Clouds  furrounded  by  Angels,  prollrating  himfelf  before  the 
V'irgin  and  Child,”  1612,  all  of  folio  dimenfions  ; fix  fub- 
jefts  for  ceilings,  of  children,  after  the  piAures  by  Alberti, 
painted  at  Tivoli  ; fix  genii  in  the  air,  dedicated  to  Car- 
dinal Vifeonti;  the  firft  is  inferibed  “Ex  piAuris,  quas 
CherubinuB  Albertus  in  ejus  Villa  Tufculana  pinxit,  has 
ipf  met  incidit,  1607,”  in  large  quarto. 

Hiflorical  SuljeSls  from  various  other  Majhrs  : — Standing 
figure  of  “ Sufaiina  leaning  againft  a Pedellal,”  on  which 
i<  written,  S.  Sufanna  Vir.  & Mart.;  lower  down,  Alexander 
Albertus  inv.  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ruftici,  in  large  folio  ; 
“•  Our  Saviour  on  the  Crofs,”  to  tlie  left  is  the  Virgin,  to 
tlie  right  St.  John  with  extended  arms,  from  Michael  An- 
gelo, in  folio;  a large  folio  print  of  “St.  Jerome  fitting 
meditating  on  a Crols,”  from  the  fame  mailer,  engraved  at 
Rome,  A.D.  157  J ; another  in  folio,  of  “ St.  Andrew  bear- 
ing a Crofs,”  engraved  in  1580,  and  taken  from  the  Laft 
Judgment  of  Michael  .Vngelo  ; two  other  figures,  in  folio, 
from  the  Lalt  Judgment,  one  inferibed  “ Nuda  Veritas,” 
the  other,  “ Petit  ad  ^Ethera tliefc  are  very  fine  engravings, 
and  dated  i'5^i  ; the  figure  of  Charon,  accompanied  by 


two  others,  and  fome  heads,  from  the  fame  Lall  Judgment, 
engraved  A.D.  in  folio  ; “ Prometheus  torn  by  the 

Vulture,”  painted  for  an  angle  of  the  Silline  Chapel,  in 
folio,  engraved  A.D.  1580  ; a group  of  four  figures, 
namely,  “ The  Body  of  Our  Saviour  ;”  “ The  Virgin  ;” 
“ Nicodemus  ;”  and  “ Mary  Magdalen  ;”  in  folio.  The 
original  fculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  from  which  this  en- 
graving was  made,  was  taken  to  Florence,  and  placed  be- 
hind the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  : “ Poltremum  Michaelis  Bonarotae  opus,  quamvis  ab 
artifice  ob  vitium  marmoris  negleAum,  eximium  tamen  artis 
canon.  Cofmus  III.  Magnus  Dux  Etruriie  Romse  jam 
screAum  hie.  P.  I.  anno  MDCCXX II.”  Thi  •ee  prints  >v- 

prefenting  “ 'Phe  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;”  “ j\da;n 
and  Eve  chafed  out  of  Paradife  ;”  and  “ Adam  and  Eve 
fubjeAed  to  Labour,”  Romce,  Polidorws  de  Caravag.  inve.at.; 
a large  frieze,  of  “ The  Death  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,” 
in  five  plates  ; another  frieze,  of  “ The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,” 
with  a Latin  infeription  ; “ The  Triumph  of  Camillus,”  in 
the  antique  tafte  ; “ Pluto,”  a figure  holding  a flambeau  ; 
“ Fortune,”  with  her  left  foot  on  a wheel  ; “ The  Prefenta- 
tion  in  the  Te.mple,”  from  Raphael;  it  w’as  publilhed  after 
the  death  of  Alberti,  in  folio ; “ 'J’he  RefurreAion  of 
Chrift,”  a grand  compofition,  with  an  angel  fitting  before 
the  door  of  the  fepulchre,  dated  1628,  in  folio;  “ Jefus 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  where  an  angel  prefents  him. 
with  a chalice,  dated  1574,  and  publilhed  in  1628,  in  folio> 
from  Roflb  ; this,  as  well  as  the  lalt,  w'as  publiflied  after 
the  death  of  our  engraver.  “ A Holy  Family,”  in  large 
folio,  after  Raphael,  engraved  in  1582  ; a folio  print  of 
“ Jupiter  carefling  Ganymede,”  from  the  Vatican,  by  Ra- 
phael ; tw'o  more  from  the  Vatican,  on  the  fame  plate,  of 
“•  The  three  Graces  ;”  and  “ Venus  quitting  Juno  and 
Ceres,”  1582;  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  a grand 
compofition,  after  Roflb,  dated  1574;  “ The  Transfigura- 
tion,” marked  with  Alberti’s  monogram,  from  the  fam.e 
mailer,  1574;  “St.  Stephen  Iloned,”  an  architeAural  de- 
fign  fora  grand  tabernacle,  on  two  plates,  Rome  i $'75,  in 
folio,  all  from  Roflb  ; “ The  Baptifm  of  our  Saviour,’’ 
after  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; “ The  Miracle  of  St.  Philip  Beni/- 
zio,”  where  thofe  who  had  defpifed  his  exhortations  were 
Ilruck  dead  with  lightning,  from  a piAure  bv  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  1582  ; a folio  print  of  “The  Guardian  Angel  co^- 
duAing  the  youthful  Tobias,’’  from  Pellegrino  Tibaldi, 
1575  ; “ Our  Saviour  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  with  his 
three  Difciples,”  engraved  by  Perin  del  Vaga,  and  Ch.  Al- 
berti, in  folio  ; “ The  Nativity,  or  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  ;”  over  head  is  a glory  of  angels,  inferibed 
“ Glia  in  Ecois,’’  in  large  folio,  on  two  plates,  from  Tha- 
deus  Zucchero ; another  “Holy  Family,”  where  the  Vir- 
gin holds  the  Infant  on  a cradle,  from  the  fame  rpafler  ; 
“ The  Flagel'ation,”  from  a piAure  by  T.  Zucchero,  in 
the  church  of  the  Confolation  at  Rome,  in  folio,  dated 
1575  ; “ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  a grand  folio  print, 
from  the  fame  mailer,  dated  1573  ; “ The  Body  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Arms  of  God  the  Father,  furrounded  by  Angels, 
with  the  lullruments  of  the  Paflion,”  from  the  fame  ; “’The 
Aflfumption  of  the  Virgin,”  engraved  in  1577,  from  J’. 
Zucchero,  and  dedicated  to  pope  Theaiii,  in  large  folit)  ; 
another  Alfumption,  a large  print  from  T.  Zucchero,  eu- 
graved  in  1571  ; “The  Virgin  crowned  in  Heaven,”  from 
the  fame  mailer,  engraved  A.D.  1572. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  biography  and  merits  of 
Lodovico  Cardi,  furnamed  Civoli,  both  as  an  engraver  and 
painter.  (See  the  article  C.ardi  Loiyivico. ) His  mono, 
gram  will  be  found  in  our  Plate  II.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian 
School. 
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Chriftophor  I^ederer  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year 
i 5^0.  lie  travelled  to  Italy  in  bis  youth,  for  the  fake  of 
ihidyir.g  the  arts  to  advantage;  and  here,  for  feme  reafon  which 
has  not  tranfpircd,  he  changed  his  furname  for  that  of  Corio- 
lano,  or  Coriolanus.  He  refided  at  Venice  for  fome  years, 
where,  according  to  Vafari,  he  engraved  on  wood  a let  of 
portraits  of  celebrated  artifls,  a work  w'hich  other  writers 
have  lli'l  more  inillakenly  afcribed  to  his  fon. 

Now  as  thefe  portraits  firil  appeared  in  the  year  1568,  if 
Chriftopher  was  born  in  1560,  as  Huber  reports,  and  Bar- 
tholomew not  until  1590,  they  could  not  liave  been  engraven 
by  either  of  the  Coriolani.  Again,  he  is  faid  to  have  en- 
graven for  the  anatomical  work  of  Vefalius,  of  wliich  the 
drawings  were  fupplied  by  Titian,  but  as  this  celebrated 
book  firll  appeared  in  ij+2,  Lederer’s  blocks  mull  have 
been  for  fome  fubfequent  edition,  if  he  cut  them  at  all. 

[t  appears  much  more  certain  that  lie  engraved  the  ligures 
forUlyffes  Aldrovandini’s  work  on  natural  hiltor),  and  for 
another  book,  entitled  “ Ars  Gymnallica,”  &c. 

Bartolomeo  Corioluno  was  the  fon  of  Chrillopher,  and 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  i jgo.  He  learned  the 
rudiments  of  art  in  his  father’s  houfe,  but  finilhed  his  iludies 
in  the  Bolognefe  academy. 

In  return  for  the  dedication  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  of  a 
capital  work  which  he  engraved  on  wood,  after  the  Caracci, 
Guido,  and  other  great  mailers,  that  pontiff  bellowed  on 
him  a penfion,  and  the  order  of  knighthood.  According 
to  Papillon,  our  artill  pretended  to  be  a defeendant  uf  Caius 
Martins  Coriolanus,  the  great  Homan  general,  but  tliis  is 
moll  likely  a mere  joke,  fabricated  on  the  occafion  of  his  mi- 
litary, or  equellrian  title. 

he  likewifc  engraved  in  clair-obfciire,  and  his  produc- 
tions in  that  llylc  are  very  much  elleemed  by  connoideurs. 
He  had  a good  tade  in  delign,  his  heads  are  finely  charac- 
terized ; and  the  other  extremities  of  his  ligures  are  very 
well  marked.  In  general  he  ufed  no  more  than  two  blocks 
of  wood  ; on  the  liril  he  cut  not  only  the  outlines,  but  the 
darker  fliadows  in  imitation  of  hatching  with  a pen  ; the 
fecond  ferved  for  the  haif  tints  ; and  with  thefe  two  blocks, 
judicioully  managed,  he  produced  a pleafing  effedl.  He 
figned  many  of  his  prints  with  his  name  at  length,  and 
the  addition  of  the  word  Eques,  which  is  known  to  be  fyno- 
nimous  with  knight.  The  foUowing  are  among  his  moll 
elleemed  prodtiflions  : “ St.  Jerome  meditating  before  a 
Crucifix, ” a fmall  upright  print  from  Guido  ; this  is 
engraved  on  three  blocks  of  wood,  and  infcribed“  Barthol. 
Coriolanus,  Eques,  fculpfit,  Bonon.  1637  “ Herodias 

with  the  Head  of  St.  John,”  alfo  in  clair-obteure,  and  from 
Guido  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jefus,  afieep  under  Dra- 
pery,” on  wood,  from  Guido  ; the  fame  fubje6t,  i'l  clair-ob- 
fcure,fvery  finely  executed,  both  in  qto.  and  marked  Barthol. 
fee.  1630  ; another  “Virgin  and  fleeping  Chrill,”  from  F. 
Vanni,  in  clair-obfcure,  not  marked,  in  large  410.  ; “ Peace 
aiH  Plenty,”  from  Guido ; “ A Sybil  fitting,  holding 
Tablets,”  both  in  410.  ; “ The  Fall  of  the  Giants,”  a large 
uprigiit  print,  on  four  feparate  Iheets  which  paile  together, 
m clair-obfeure,  “ I'he  Seven  Wile  Men  tranfported  to 
Bologna,’’  in  large  folio. 

Therefia  Maria  Coriolano,  was  the  daughter  of  this  artill, 
and  learned  engraving  of  her  father,  and  painting  of  Eliza- 
beth Sirani.  We  only  know  of  a fingle  etching  by  her  , 
ot  “ A Virgin  and  Cliild,”  half  figures. 

Giovanni,  or  Jean  Batifta  Coriolano,  was  brother  to  Bar- 
tholomew, and  was  born  in  the  year  1596,  in  Bologna  ; 
where  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Valilco,  a painter  of  lonie 
eminence. 

As  a painter,  Batifta  never  acquired  any  gretit  degree  of 


reputation,  but  he  engraved  both  on  copper*  and  wood,  his 
works  on  the  latter  material  being  however  greatly  fiipe- 
rior  to  his  engravings  on  copper.  The  following  may  be 
reckoned  among  his  bell  produclions  : a portrait  of  Vin- 
cent Gualdi ; another  of  Eortunatus  I.icctus  ; anotlicr  of 
Joannes  Cottinius,  Patricius  Verienfis,  Coriolano,  fe.  all  of 
quarto  diinenfions  ; the  ilatue  of  the  Virgin  in  a palm-tree, 
commonly  ftyled  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Palm,”  before  which 
is  a Cmull  altar  : “ Tlie  Miraculous  linage  of  the  Virgin,’’ 
from  Guido  ; “ Chriil  crowned  witli  Thorns,”  from  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci  ; “ A llecping  Cupid,”  in  chiarofeuro,  very 
rare,  after  Guido;  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  l.ouis 
XIII.  in  folio  ; “ Paul  hlacii  Einblcmata,’’.  being  a- 
let  of  eighty-three  prints,  of  whicli  tweiity-leven  are  by 
Coriolano,  and  the  reft-  by  O.  Gatti,  and  A.  Parilini. 

Giovanni  Euigi  Valeilo,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1361. 
There  were  two  other  engravers  of  this  name,  who  lived  Ionic 
time  about  the  fame  period,  and  probably  belonged  to  the 
fame  family  ; but  as  their  produttioiis  have  nothing  re- 
markable to  recommend  them,  vve  will  pafs  them  over  in 
filencc.  Giovanni  frequented  the  Bolognele  academy,  and 
has  engraved  Icveral  things  in  a good  talle.  Mod  of  his 
■prints  con  fill  of  allegorical  and  emblematical  deiigns, 
trencifpieces  for  books,  and  other  oriininental  plates  ; lome 
of  wluch  he  marked  with  a monogram,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  PLiU  1 1.  ot  thofe  oh  the  Italian  Pn^rawrs. 
'I’he  following  are  among  his  moll  elleemed  production? : 
“ Tile  Virgtii  with  the  Infant  Chrill  feared  on  her  i.ap,” 
a fmall  upright  plate  ; “ V'eiius  threatening  Cupid,”  and 
“ Venus  cliaililing  Cupid,”  its  companion,  two  fmall  up- 
rigiit plates  ; “ Hymen  with  two  Lions  at  his  Feet,”' 
and  “ A Group  of  Genii,”  from  Lodovico  Caracci,  in 
folio. 

Jean  Frederic,  the  fon  of  Matthew  Greutcr,  of  JStraf- 
bourg,  was  born  at  Rome  fome  time  about  this  period. 
Our  countryman,  Strutt,  has  entered  into  rather  a length- 
ened argument  with  the  foreign  writers  refpedting  the 
date  of  Jean  Frederic’s  birth,  of  which  his  merits  as  an 
artill  do  not  appear  to  render  him  worthy.  What  does 
it  fignify  when  or  where  men  are  born,  who  are  poflefted 
of  no  greater  talent  or  talle  than  ttiis  engraver  ? or  whe- 
ther or  not  there  was  a Frederic  and  a Jean  Frederic  alfo  ? 

The  fon  of  Matthew  Greuter,  of  whom  we  have  given 
fome  account  in  our  Gkrman  School  of  Engraving,  refided 
at  Rome,  being  educated  to  the  proteflion  of  engraving, 
by  his  fatlier.  Here  he  engraved  a conliderable  number 
of  plates  with  commendable  indallry,  working  with  the. 
graver  only  : but  he  neither  drew  well,  nor  polfelTed  feel- 
ing for  art  that  might  in  any  degree  fupply  the  place  ofi 
drawing  ; yet  his  prints,  of  which  we  lhall  only  mention 
a few,  arc  fometimes  fought  after  by  the  curious.  “ Her- 
cules in  the  Garden  of  the  Hefperides,”  from  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  “The  Forge  of  Vulcan,”  after  Lanfranc';  and 
“ A Battle,’’  from  Tempefta,  both  in  large  folio.  “The 
Death  of  St.  Cecilia,”  after  'Dominichiiio,  a large  plate, 
nearly  fquare.  An  emblematical  fiibje£l  relative  to  the 
progrefs  of  Chrillianity,  a large  folio  print,  from  Roina- 
nclli ; and  “ A Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis  kneel- 
ing,’’ from  a compofition  by  himfelf,  arclied  at  the  top, 
of  folio  dimenlions,  and  dated  1623. 

lie  alfo  engraved  fevcral  portraits,  and  other  fubjecfts 
from  Guido,  Vouet,  Stella,  And.  de  Aucone,  and  other 
mafters. 

Fraucefco  Vanni,  a very  celebrated  hiftorical  painter,  was 
born  at  Sienna  A.D.  1563,  aud  died  in  the  lame  city  in 
i6io.  He  was  firll  the  difeipie of  Salimbini,  afterwards  of 
Pallarotu,  and  at  iall  of.  Gio^aiiui  do  Vetchia  ; though  in 
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preference  to  all  thefe,  lie  adopted  the  (lyle  of  Fred,  Far- 
roccio.  We  have  four  fmall  etchings  by  him  : the  ipirit, 
beauty,  and  correftnefs  of  drawing  that  appear  in  thofe 
prints,  makes  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  etched  fo  little. 
The  fubjeCfs  of  thefe  etchings  are  as  follow  : “ The  Vir- 
gin contemplating  the  deeping  Chrift  “ St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna  receiving  the  Rigmata,  or  Brand;”  “ St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata  and  “ The  Extatic  Viiion  of  St. 
Francis,”  the  faint  is  a half  figure,  and  an  angel  appears 
above  playing  on  the  violin.  Huber  fays  that  the  beauty 
which  is  difcoverable  in  this  print  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired. Agoftino  Caracci  engraved  from  the  fame  defign, 
with  fome  variations. 

Giovanni  Maggi,  or  Magius,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1566,  and  is  better  known  as  an  engraver  than  as  a 
painter  ; we  have  by  liim  many  flight  etchings,  which  are 
not  worthy  of  any  very  great  commendation.  In  1O18, 
he  publiflied  a colledlion  of  all  the  principal  fountains  in 
Rome,  which  he  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Domenico 
Parafachi.  He  undertook  to  engrave,  on  a very  large  fcale, 
die  plan  of  Rome,  with  all  the  ilreets  and  principal  build- 
ings, &c.  but  v^anling  money,  the  enterprize  was  never 
performed  by  him.  We  have  by  him,  the  portrait  of  a 
cardinal,  as  large  as  life  ; a landfcape,  with  figures,  ruins, 
&c.  inferibed  “ J.  Mains,  v.  et  fee.  159,  and  “ Figura 
della  Vita  Humana,  Job.  Mains  fee.  1600,”  in  large  folio. 

Francefco  Villamcna  was  born  at  Afiifii,  a city  of  Italy, 
in  1566,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1626  He  went  to  Rome 
under  the  pontificate  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  lludied  the  bell 
jnctures  and  flatues  there.  He  ftudied  engraving  under 
Cornelius  Cort  and  his  fcholar  Agollino  Caracci,  with 
wh.ini  he  was  contemporary.  Villamena  drew  with  con- 
fiderable  ability  he  engraved  in  a bold  open  flyle,  and  pro- 
duced a clear  but  not  powerful  effeCl  ; hi.s  lights,  though 
broad,  are  too  much  tpread  over  the  whole  engraving,  which 
makes  liis  prints  appear  unfinilhed.  But  this  defedl  was 
common  to  the  artiils  of  that  age,  and  thefe  faults  in  the 
prints  of  Villamena,  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  beauties 
with  which  they  abound,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
expreffion  of  the  heads,  and  tlie  excellency  of  the  drawing. 
'I’he  extremities  of  his  figures  are  alfo  very  finely  marked. 
Some  of  the  engravings  of  this  artiil  arc  performed  almoll 
entirely  with  fingle  flrokes,  without  any  crofs  hatchings 
laid  over  them  ; and  it  was  perhaps  from  them  that  Mellan 
originally  took  the  hint,  wiiich  afterwards  became  the 
marked  peculiarity  of  his  flyle.  The  number  of  Villamciia’s 
prints  is  very  confiderable  : M.  Mariette  mentions  three 
hundred  and  fixty  ; and  he  marked  them  either  w'ith  his 
name,  initials,  or  monograms,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
P!iu‘f  II.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian  School,  we  fhall  mention  the 
following,  from  his  own  deligns  ; a portrait  of  cardinal 
C'.efar  Baronius  Soranus,  in  folio  ; and  four  other  portraits 
of  men  of  rank  ; “ St.  Thcrelia  in  her  Cell  writing,  under 
the  Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Gholl,”  in  folio  ; “ Mary 
Magdalen  penitent  in  the  Defert,  crowned  by  an  Angel,”^ 
in  4to. ; “ Sl.  Francis  praying  before  a Crucifix,”  in  folio; 
a fet  of  fix  grotefque  little  figures,  one  of  wbieb  is  a beggar, 
accompanied  by  two  children  ;,  a fet  of  five  faints,  three  of 
which  are  from  his  own  defign,  and  the  two  others  from 
Ferrau  Fraiizoni,  in  fmall  folio  ; “ St.  James,  appearing  in 
the  Air,  to  the  Army  of  Ferdinand,”  a very  grand  com- 
polition  ; “ Man,  angered  by  a Crowd  of  People,  fight- 
ing in  his.  own  Defence  ;”  a large  print  lengthways,  com- 
monly called  The  Boxers  ; a middling-fiaed  plate,  in  which 
is  repretci.ted  Joliii  Alto,  the  antiquary,  {landing  in  one  of 
the  ifreets  of  Rome.  'I'he  following  prints  are 
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Serpent,”  from  Ferrau  Franzoni ; “ A Holy  Family,  with 
St.  Jolin,  Elizabeth,  and  St.  Ann,”  a middling-fized  upright 
plate  from  Raphael,  dated  1602.  Villamena  repeated  this 
fubjecl,  and  dated  tlie  fecond  print  i6t  i.  “ The  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin,”  a large  upright  plate,  from  M.  Arconio  ; 

“ The  Virgin  and  Infant  .Tefus  worlhipped  by  St.  Francis;” 

“ St.  Bruno,  with  liis  Companions,  doing  Penance  in  the 
Defert,”  a large  plate  lengthways  from  Lanfranco;  “ Clirilt 
taken  from  the  Crofs  ;”  a large  folio  plate,  arched  at  the 
top,  from  Baroccio ; another  “ Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin,”  a grand  compofition  from  Hipp.  Andreafius,  in 
large  folio  ; “ The  Prefentation  in  the  Temple  ;”  a mid- 
ling-fized  plate  lengthway.s,  from  Paulo  Veronefe  ; “St. 
Bernard',  and  the  Virgin  in  the  Clouds,”  after  F.  Vanni  ; 

“ Alexander  at  the  Battle  of  Arbella,”  from  Ant,  Tem- 
pella  ; a large  plate,  lengthways,  reprefenting  “ Hercules 
holding  the  Globe,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cardinal  Ar-  - 
rigoni,”  from  Albr.no  ; another  fubjedl  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  arms  of  Cardinal  Barberini ; the  fame  fubjeft  with  the  arms 
of  Spain,  all  which  are  of  large  folio  dimenfions  ; the  bihle 
of  Raphael  in  twenty  plates,  fifteen  from  the  Old  Teftamenr, 
and  five  from  the  New,  intitled  “ La  facra  Genefi  figuiata  ^ 
da  Rafaele,  intagliata  da  Francefco  Villamena,  dedicata  al 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  Rom.  1626.” 

Leonardo  Norfini,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Parafole, 
from  its  being  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1579,  and  died-in  the  fame  city,  at  the 
age  of  fi.xty.  He  was  an  engraver  on  wood  of  fomc  merit,  - 
and  was  much  employed  by  A.  Tempefta.  • At  the  com- 
mand of  pope  Siktiis  V.  he  engraved  the  plants,  &c.  for 
the  herbal  of  Cailor  Durante,  the  phyfician  of  that  pontiff. 

The  figures  in  Norlini’s  engravings,  after  Tempella,  are 
corredlly  drawn,  and  executed  in  a finifhed  flyle,  for  that 
mode  of  art. 

His  fon,  Bernadino  Norfini,  likewife  engraved  on  wood  ; 
he  frequented  the  fchool  of  .lofepliine,  and  began  to  make 
fome  progrefs  in  painting,  when  he  died  at  an  early  age. 

Ifabella  Parafole,  the  wife  of  Leonardo,  was  a woman  of 
great  ingenuity,  and  compofed  a book  of  patterns  for  lace 
and  embroidery,  of  the  prints  in  which  flie  engraved  on  wood. 
She  likewile  did  a great  number  of  plants  for  a herbal  of 
prince  Cell  of  Aquafparta. 

•Terminica  Parafole,  a lady  of  the  fame  family,  equally  ' 
diltinguifbed  lierfelf  by  engraving  on  wood  ; and  there  is  by 
her  hand  a large  print  of  “ The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,” 
from  A.  Tempella  ; it  is  coarfely  executed,  though  with 
much  fpirit  ; but  the  drawing  is  not  correct.  ■ 

Odoard,  or  Edward  Fialetti,  was  born  at  Bologna  A.D. 
1573,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1638.  He  learned  the  rudi-  - 
ments  of  defign  of  J.  B.  Cremonini,  but  afterwards  travelled 
to  Venice,  and  finifhed  his  fludies  in  the  fchool  of  Tinto- 
retto. He  was  an  hiflorical  painter  as  well  as  engraver, 
and  his  works  in  both  arts  are  fpoken  of  with  the  warmeft 
commendation  ; Bofehini  mentions  thirty-eight  piAures  by 
Fialetti,  which  lie  painted  for  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  in  Venice.  He  etclied  a great- number  of  plates 
as  well  from  his  own  defigns,  as  from  tliofe  of  other  artifls. 

His  etchings  are  execiucd  in  a flight,  but  mallerly  flyle.  - 
He  drew  correilly,  frequently  fclcCted  or  invented  very 
graceful  attitudes,  and  compofed  liis  figures  with  much  take. 

If  he  had  left  no  other  tefliiiony  of  his  merit  than  his  prints, 
they  would  have  been  fufficient  to  prove  that  lie  was  a man 
of  very  great  ability.  He  generally  marked  his  prints  with  . 
a cypher,  wliich  will  be  found  in  our  Platell.  of  thofe  of 
the  Italian  School.  We  fhall  mention  the  following  produc- 
tions of  his  graver,  as  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  con- 
ncifTeur,  A long  f.iezc  from  Iv.s  own  compofilion  of  tritons, ' 
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firens,  dolpliins,  and  other  marine  chimera  ; “ The  Marriage 
oFCana  in  Galilee,”  a middling-fized  plate  lengthways,  from 
Tintoretto  ; fonr  fubjcils  from  Le  Pordonone,  “ Venus  and 
Cupid  “ Diana  at  the  Chacc  “ The  God  Pan  and 
“A  Man  holding  a Vafe  “ThePallimes  of  Love,”  a fet  of 
twenty  fmall  upright  plates,  from  his  own  defigns ; entitled 
“ Scherzi  d’Amor  exprefii  da  Odoardo  Fialetti,  pittore  in 
Venezia;”  a book  with  iludies  for  drawing,  in  folio,  pub- 
liflied  at  Venice  A.D.  1608  : a book  of  the  coftumes  of 
different  nations  ; and  another  of  antique  friezes,  after  Poli- 
filo  Ziancalei. 

Guido  Reni,  the  celebrated  hiflorical  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1575?  ‘"'•d  died  in  the  lame  citv  in  1642, 
He  1 earned  the  elements  of  drawing  of  Denis  Calaveart, 
whom  he  quitted,  to  lludy  in  the  Bolognefe  academy.  But 
of  his  great  talents  as  a painter  we  lhall  treat  under  the 
article  Reni,  and  have  only  to  notice  ’him  here  as  an 
engraver. 

Tliere  are  a great  number  of  prints  by  his  hand,  which 
are  etched  in  a bold,  free  llyle.  His  heads  are  beautiful 
and  expreflive,  and  the  other  extremities  are  drawn  with  all 
that  talle  and  judgment  which  might  be  expected  from  fo 
great  a mafter ; though  they  are  very  (lightly  executed, 
their  intrinfic  beauty,  and  the  vigorous  but  diferiminating 
intention  of  the  artift,  which  is  every  where  apparent  to  the 
eye  of  tafle,  have  (lamped  a high  value  on  them,  which  they 
juftly  deferve.  Simon  Cantarini,  called  II  Pefarefe,  copied 
the  (lyle  of  etching  of  Guido  with  fo  much  precifion,  as 
fometimes  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  unwary  connoiffeur  ; 
but  in  general,  the  extremities  of  the  figures  in  the  plates 
of  Cantarini,  are  not  marked  w'ith  that  admirable  talle  (o 
difcernible  in  the  works  of  Guido. 

He  fometimes  marked  his  plates  with  his  name,  or  mono- 
gram, which  is  among  thofe  of  the  Italian  engravers  in  our 
Plate  II.  The  following  are  among  the  produdlions  of  his 
hand,  the  whole  number  of  which,  according  to  Mariette, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

From  his  own  Companions . — A bud  of  pope  Paul  V.  in 
oval,  very  rare  ; the  profile  of  a man  ; another,  with  a long 
beard  ; “The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jefus,  with  St.Jofeph 
in  the  back  ground,”  in  4to.  one  of  the  fined  engravings  of 
Guido  ; “ The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jefus  afleep  at  her 
Bread  a fubjeft  w’hich  Guido  has  treated  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  ; another  “ Virgin  and  Child,  with  a Book 
the  only  plate  which  Guido  has  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver ; three  other  lioly  families,  reprefented  in  different 
ways ; “ St.  Chridopher,  wdth  the  Infant  Jefus  on  his 
Shoulders,  going  over  the  Sea;”  “ St.  Jerome  praying 
before  a Crucifix,  in  his  Cave,”  in  4to. ; “ Cupid  conte.m- 
plating  a female  Figure,  who  holds  a Compafs  and  Tablet ;” 

“ Two  Children  carrying  a third  on  their  Shoulders,” 
in  4to. 

The  following  are  after  other  maders ; “ A Glory  of 
Angels,’’  after  I.,ucas  Cambifi,  in  folio.  This  print  is 
reckoned  Guido’s  mader-piece.  “ The  Entombing  of 
Chrid,”  a middling-fized  upright  plate,  from  Parmegiano, 
a very  fine  print ; “ The  Infant  Chrid  fitting  on  his  Mo- 
ther’s Lap,  laying  his  Hand  on  the  Tabernacle,  with  St. 
Jofeph,”  from  Aug.  Caracci,  falfely  attributed  to  Annibal, 
in  4to.  ; “ The  Virgin  Mary  fuckling  the  Infant  Jefus,” 
from  Caracci,  in  4to.,  executed  on  a blank  ground  ; “ The 
Charity  of  St.  Roch,”  dated  1610,  in  large  folio.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  engravings  of  Guido,  of  the  whole  of 
which  Adam  Bartfch  of  the  library  at  Vienna  has  given 
a very  good  catalogue. 

For  an  account  of  Francifeo  Brizzio,  the  pupil  and  af- 
fiftant  of  Agodino  Caracci,  fee  the  article  Bhizzio  ; and 
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for  the  biography  of  Horace  Eorgiani,  who  lived  alfo  at 
this  period,  fee  Bougi.'VKI.  The  monogram  ufually  affixed 
by  the  latter  to  his  engravings  will  be  found  in  Plate  III.  of 
thofe  of  the  Italian  School. 

Raphael  Scaminofi,  or  Schiaminofii,  was  born  at  Borg 
S.  Sepolcro  in  the  year  1580.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Ra- 
phael dall  Code.  He  performed  fome  few  engravingb  on 
wood  ; and  there  arc  a confiderable  number  of  etchings  by 
him, — Florent  le  Coinpte  fays  a hundred  and  thirty, — which 
are  executed  in  a bold  dark  llyle.  There  is  a coarfenefs  in 
them,  which  gives  them  a difagrecable  appearance  at  fird 
fight ; but  on  examination,  they  will  be  found  to  pod'efs 
great  merit.  His  knowledge  of  drawing  feems  to  have  been 
very  extenlive  ; and  the  characlcrs  of  his  heads  are  driking 
and  appropriate.  His  monogram  is  copied  in  Plate  III.  of 
thofe  of  the  Italian  School. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  bed  prodmSions  of  his 
needle  : “ The  Virgin  and  Child,”  a middling-fized  up- 
right, inferibed  “ Raphael  Schiaminoffius,  Pi6lor  ex  Civitate 
Burgi  Sandli  iiicidebat,  A.  D.  16  3 ;”  “ St.  Francis 
preaching  in  the  Defert,”  from  his  own  compofition  ; a fet 
of  the  twelve  Apoilles;  a fet  of  fourteen  fmall  plates, 
lengthways,  intitled  “ Myderia  Rofarii  beatx  Marice  Vir- 
ginis,”  publiihed  at  Rome,  1609,  all  from  his  own  defigns  ; 
tlie  fifteen  Myderies  of  the  Rofary,  in  folio  ; “ The  hlar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,”  a middling-fized  plate,  length- 
ways, from  Lucas  Cangiagi ; “ Mary  Magdalen  carried 
away  by  Angels,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio;  “ The  Vifita- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,”  from  Barroccio,  in  folio  ; a middling- 
fized  plate,  lengthways,  from  the  fame  mader,  of  “ A Re- 
polo ;”  “ The  Holy  Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  wdth  St.  Cecilia, 
and  another  Saint,”  from  P.  Veronefe,  in  folio  ; “ The 
Virgin  Mary  on  a Globe,  furrounded  by  Angels,”  frora 
B.  Cadelli,  in  folio  ; a fet  of  twelve  wood-cuts  of  the 
twelve  Apodles  ; another  fet  of  portraits  of  the  fird  twelve 
Caefars,  from  Tempeda,  alfo  engraved  on  wood. 

Jean  Lanfranc.  This  didinguiflicd  artid  w'aa  born  at 
Parma  A.D.  1581,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1647.  He  fird 
lludied  under  Augudino  Caracci ; but  on  the  death  of  this 
mader,  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  dudies  under  his 
brother  Annibal,  where  he  was  knighted  by  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII. 

His  merit  as  a painter  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article 
Lanfranc.  We  (hall  fpeak  of  him  here  only  as  an  en- 
graver. 

The  mode  of  art  which  he  pra£lifed  was  etching,  and  his 
etchings,  though  hady  prodmSions,  polTefs  merit.  He 
commonly  marked  his  plates  with  his  name,  or  initials,  but 
not  combined  in  a cypher  ; and  his  moll  elleemed  prints  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  (liort  lid  : “ The  Triumph  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,”  in  large  folio ; “ An  Emperor  ha- 
ranguing his  Soldiers,”  the  fame  ; the  Bible  of  Raphael, 
from  piftures  in  the  Vatican,  engraved  in  conjunflion  with 
Sido  Badolocchio,  (of  whom  we  fliall  next  proceed  to 
fpeak,)  and  dedicated  to  Annib.  Caracci,  1607,  in  4to. 

Sido  Badolocchio  was  of  the  family  of  Rofa,  born  at 
Parma  in  the  year  1581,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1647. 
was  the  contemporary  and  fellow-dudent  of  Lanfranc. 
There  are  fome  piflurefque  little  etchings  by  him,  in  which 
we  difeover  corre6lnefs  of  defign,  and  facility  of  handling 
his  tool.  He  marked  his  prints,  of  which  thofe  that  fol- 
low are  held  in  mod  edeem,  Sillo  B.  “ Tiie  Statue  of  the 
Laocoon,”  from  the  antique,  in  large  folio ; “ The 

Apoilles  and  the  Angels,  with  the  Chandeliers  of  the  Cu- 
pola of  Parma,”  from  Correggio,  lix  plates  in  folio;  “ A 
Holy  Family,  with  St.  John,”  a fmall  upright  plate  of 
half  figures  only ; Raphael’s  Bible,  from  the  pidtures  of 

Raphael 
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Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  fmall  plates,  lengthways,  engraved 
conjointly  with  Lanfranc. 

Oftavius  Leoni  was  born  at  Rome  in  I5'?2,  and,  under 
the  inllruftion  of  his  fatlier,  he  acquired  fome  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  a painter.  As  an  engraver,  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  felf-taiight ; for,  excepting  the  hints  which  he 
might  have  borrowed  from  Boulanger  and  Agoftino  of 
Venice,  he  imitated  none  of  his  predecelfors.  There  are  a 
fet  of  twenty  portraits,  chiefly  of  dillinguifhcd  artills,  from 
his  hand,  engraved  in  a Angular  and  llriking  manner.  The 
hair  and  draperies  arc  executed  with  llrokes  ; the  flefh  is 
done  in  round  dots  ; and  the  dark,  parts  of  the  eyes  and  llinrp 
fhadows  being  affilled  witli  llrokes,  vvhicl»  are  managed  in  a 
fleilful  manner,  produce  a pleafing  effeib.  Thefc  heads  are 
finely  drawn,  and  fome  of  them  finilhed  in  a much  higher 
ftyle  than  is  ufual  with  painters,  when  they  take  up  the 
point  or  the  graver.  The  following  are  among  the  por- 
traits : Eques  Ottavi  IjCoiius,  Lodovico  Lconus,  Johannes 
I’rancifcus  Barbciri,  Marcellus  Provenzalis,  Eques  Chrif- 
topher  Ronchalis  de  Pomeranciis,  Eques  Jofeph  Cefar  Ar- 
pinas,  Antonins  Tcmpella,  Thomas  Salimis,  Don  An- 
tonins Barberinus,  Pierre  Jacopo  Martello,  a poet,  whofe 
portrait  is  adorned  with  pafloral  allufions. 

Remigio  Cantagallina  was  born  at  Florence  in  1582,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  A.D.  1624.  He  for  fome  time  fre- 
quented the  fchool  of  the  Caraccii,  but  afterwards  learned 
(with  his  two  brothers  Antonio  and  Giovanna  Francifeo) 
engraving  of  Julio  Parigi.  Remigio  drew  extremely  well 
with  a pen  and  ink,  and  fometimes,  with  great  good  fenfe, 
imitated  tliis  mode  of  art  in  Ids  etcldngs. 

His  etchings  are  chiefly  after  his  own  defigns,  though  he 
fometimes  engraved  after  other  mailers ; and  it  is  no  fmall 
addition  to  the  fame  of  this  artill,  that  Callot  and  Della 
Bella  were  his  pupils.  The  cypher  which  he  commonly 
ufed  is  copied  in  Plate  III.  of  the  monograms  of  the  Italian 
School.  Wc  (hall  fpccify  tlie  following  of  his  works : 

“ The  AfTumption  of  the  Virgin,  wlicrein  flie  is  crowned 
by  two  Angels,”  in  410.,  after  Callot  ; four  fmall  land- 
feapes,  dated  lOcq,  from  RofiTi ; a fet  of  fix  landfcapes  ; 
another  fet  of  twelve,  in  odlagons,  with  the  cypher  of  the 
artill ; anotlier  fet  of  lix  ; another  fet  of  nine  and  twenty 
prints,  the  fcencs  of  an  opera  ; and  the  reprefentation  of  the 
fete  given  on  the  Arno,  at  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Tufeany,  from  the  defigns  of  Julio  P.trigi,  in  folio,  1395. 

We  now  approach  two  artills,  both  of  them  difciples  of 
Cantagallina,  of  a very  different  kind  from  any  of  their 
predecelfors,  of  more  enterpriling  fpirit  and  more  original 
powers,  if  not  of  more  vigorous  intellcifl,  than  the  fchools 
of  Italy  have  yet  prefented  to  our  notice ; but  having  al- 
ready treated  of  the  biography  and  profeffional  meiits  of 
Callot  and  Della  Bella,  (fee  the  articles  Bell.v  and  Cal- 
I.OT,)  before  our  claffification  of  the  engravers  into  the  fc- 
veral  fchools  of  Europe  was  determined  on,  we  can  do  little 
more  in  this  place  than  add  more  copious  lifts  of  their  very 
ellimable  engravings. 

The  number  of  Callot’s  engravings,  confidering  the  iliort 
period  of  his  life,  is  not  lefs  wonderfid  than  the  various 
multitudes  of  figures  by  which  fome  of  them  are  peopled. 
The  bell  catalogue  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  con- 
tained in  the  third  volume  of  the  Baron  Heinnekin's  Dic- 
tionary, from  which  we  have  extracted  the  principal,  in 
conformity  with  our  plan. 

SubjeBs  from  Holy  IPrit,  and  the  Monh'ifh  Legends. — “ The 
PalTage  of  the  Red  Sea,”  in  410.  of  which  connoilfeurs. are 
defirous  of  poffelUng  each  of  the  two  different  ftates  in  which 
the  plate  was  printed.  “ Elias  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
“ Ecce  AjKjld  Domini,”  or  “ The  Annunciation/’  after 


Mattco  Rofelli,  in  4to.  This  is  a rare  print,  and  is  diflin- 
guilhcd  from  another  of  the  fame  fubjedl,  called  “ 'Fhe- 
httle  Annunciation,”  as  well  by  its  being  without  the  en- 
graver’s name,  as  by  its  Eatin  infcripticn.  “ St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Defert,”  4to.  “ The  Parable  of  the 
Hufbandman  fowing  Seed,”  with  a Latin  infcripticn,  qto. 
This  plate  is  folely  the  work  of  the  graver,  “ Ecce  Homo,” 
after  Stradan,  folio,  engraven  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
“ Chrill  bearing  the  Crofs,”  a fmall  oval,  engraven  on  a 
filver  plate.  “ The  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  embracing  the  Crofs,”  a 
fmall  and  rare  print.  ” The  Entombing  of  Chrill,”  after 
Ventura  Salimbini,  the  work  of  the  graver  alone.  “ Our 
Saviour  with  the  Difciples  at  Emau.s.”  “ The  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  infant  Chrill,”  an  oval.  Another,  wherein 
the  Virgin  is  embracing  our  Saviour,  410.  A.nother  of 
the  Virgin,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  wherein  is  introduced 
St.  John  and  Elizabeth,  4to.  Another,  after  P.  Farinatr, 
with  the  infants  Chrill  and  St.  John,  fdlio.  “ Our  I.ady, 
with  three  Ears  of  Corn,”  4to.  “ A Holy  Family,”  in- 
feribed  “ Minor  fervi  et  majoris,  &c.”  4to.  Another  Holy 
Family,  after  Sadeler,  in  4to.  entirely  performed  with  the 
graver.  “ The  Affumption  with  the  Cherubim,”  8vo. 
There  is  another  of  this  fubjed,  called  “ The  little  Af- 
fumption,” in  an  oval.  “ Benedicite,”  another  Holy  Fa- 
mily, 4to.  “ The  Triumph  of  the  Virgin,”  folio,  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Bar.  folio  ; “ St, 
John  the  Evangelift  in  the  I fie  of  Patmos,”  in  410.  nearly 
fquare  ; “ St.  Francis  of  this  fubjed  there  are  two  en- 
gravings, one  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  little  St.  Francis 
of  the  Tulip  and  the  other  termed  “ The  Tree  of  St. 
Francis,”  at  the  foot  of  which  are  feveral  monks  at  prayers, 
4to.  nearly  fquare  j “ The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,” 
the  firft  plate  of  this  fubjed,  (which  is  a large  folio,)  is  de- 
dicated to  Monf.  Philippeaux  de  la  Vrilliere,  beneath  it  are 
Latin  verfes  with  his  coat  of  arms,  and  it  is  dated  in  1635. 

As  Fufeli  has  painted  three  pidures  from  the  fame  fairy 
feene  in  Shakfpeare’s  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,  lb  Callot, 
to  Ihcw  that  his  imagination  w'as  far  from  being  exiianlled  on 
the  fubjed  of  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  has  engraved 
a Hill  larger  plate  from  this  celebrated  legend,  which  is  verv 
confiderably  varied  from  that  of  which  we  have  fpoken  ; and, 
though  not  the  bell,  the  fecond  is  by  mucli  the  fcarcell  print 
of  the  two  ; for  the  plate,  having  been  materially  damaged 
by  accidental  contad  with  fome  acid,  a good  imprefiion,  be- 
fore the  accident,  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  witii.  “ Tiie 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,”  a fmall  oval;  “ Biie  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Seballian  this  is  a large  and  grand  conr- 
pofition,  in  form  of  a frieze.  “ St.  Nicliolas  preaching  in 
a Wood;”  “ The  Miracle  of  St.  Manfu.ctte.;”  this  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  earliell  of  Callot’s  etchings,  it  is  in  folio, 
and  the  ihadow's  are  expreffed  by  broad  and  coarfe  hatchings, 
and  almoll,  if  not  quite,  every  line  in  it  is  re-entered  with 
the  graver.  St.  Manfuette  was  a bifhop  of  Tours,  who  is 
here  reprefented  as  relloring  to  hfe  the  fon  ofking  Leucorus, 
who  had  fallen  into  a river  in  reaching  for  his  tennis  ball. 

“ The  twenty-three  Martyrs  of  Japan,”  in  8vo.  ; “ The 
Infant  Priell,  or  carrying  the  Holl,”  a fmall  plate,  for  which 
Callot  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  entertained  fo  great  partiality', 
that  he  occafionally  wore  it,  as  fome  of  the  foreign  orders 
of  nobility  are  worn,  fufpended  from  a button  hole  of  his 
waiftcoat.  The  proofs  which  were  taken' before  the  plate 
was  periorated  to  admit  the  ribbon  or  tiring  are  rare,  and 
are  elleemed  valuable  among  connoiffeurs.  “ A Nun  kned’- 
ing  before  a Crucifix,”  in  410.  : this  piece  is  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Santa  Terefa,”  but  it  appears  from  the  inferiptibn 
that  it  is  the  portrait  of  Marie  Viiloire,  the  foundrefs  of  tlie 

coi'.vtnt. 
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•convent  of  die  nuns  of  (be  Annunciation,  at  Genes,  wlio 
diedDec.  15,  1617.  “ I’he  PoflefTed,’'  or  the  Jixorcifm, 

after  And.  Bofeoli,  in  folio,  entirely  (be  work  oP  the 
j^raver.  “TheCourfeof  Human  I.ife,"  after  Bernardino 
Poutti.  This  is  a fet  confiding  of  four  plates,  which  are 
-vulgarly  called  Hell,  or  Purgatory.  “Vita  heatx  Marix 
Virginis  Matris  Dei,  Emblemata  delineata  a Cet  of  27 
plates  in  izmo.  “ Glonofiflima  Virginis  Deiparx  Elogia,” 
confiding  of  nine  plates  of  devotional  fubjefts,  8vo.  “ The 
New  Tedament,”  confiding  of  twelve  plates,  including 
the  title.  N.B.  The  mod  valued  impreflions  of  this  fet,  are 
thofe  which  were  printed  before  the  infeription  that  Fagnani 
inferted  underneath  the  engravings.  “ The  Pailion  of  Jefus 
Chrift,”  confiding  of  feven  finely'  executed  plates  in  410. 
“ ^riie  Paintings  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,”  con- 
llding  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  plates,  in  8vo  of  which 
tlie  fubjefts  are  the  Adis  of  the  A po dies.  Thefe  are  the 
plates  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  our  biography  of  Callot, 
as  engraved  at  Rome,  with  the  graver  alone,  under  the  di- 
■redtion  of  Philip  Thomalfin.  “ Vita  Hilloria  Bcatx  Marix 
V’irginis,  Parifiis,”  fourteen  plates,  including  the  title  and 
tail  piece.  Thefe  maybe  diilinguiihed  from  Callot's  other 
plates,  in  honour  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  ; by  tlie  infeription 

Attributa  beatx  Marix."  “ Male  and  Female  Penitents,” 
fix  plates,  of  which  the  fubjedfs  are  i.  The  Title  by  Ab. 
Bode  ; 2.  St.  .Terome  ; 3.  St.  John  ; 4.  St.  Francis  ; 5.  St. 
Mary  Magdalen;  6.  The  Death  of  the  Magdalen.  “ Salva- 
toris  bcatx  Marix  Virginis  fandforum  Apodolorum  iconcs,” 
a fet  of  fixteeii  plates  in  8vo.  publillied  at  Paris  in  1631. 

Martyrlum  Apodolorum,”  a fet  of  fixteen  finely  engraved 
pl.ites,  in  i2mo.  “ The  four  little  Banquets,”  a fet  of  four 
ftivdll  plates,  of  which  the  fubjedfs  arc  i.The  Marriage  of 
■Cana  ; 2.  TheRepad  at  the  Houfe  of  the  Pharifee  ; 3.  The 
Lord’s  Supper  ; 4.  Our  Saviour  with  the  two  Dilciples. 

The  Life  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  in  i2mo.  publiflied  by 
Ifrael  in  1613.  “ Suita  d'alcuni  miracoli,  etc.”  after  various 

maders,  forty-one  plates  in  i2mo.  “Lux  Claudri,”  rc- 
prelenting,  under  various  emblems,  the  fweet  ferenity  of  a 
religious  life,  and  confiding  of  twentv-feven  plates  with  an 
liidorical  title.  “ The  feven  Mortal  Sins,”  on  feven  plates, 
limo. 

Battles,  S'teges,  tfc. — “ A General  on  Horfeback,”  an 
army  in  flight,  furmounted  by  a hat  and  feathers,  and  the 
truncheon  of  command,  fmall.  “A  Pidol  fliot,”  a grand 
review  of  cavalry.  “ Defcent  of  the  Troops  into  the  Ifle 
of  Re:”  this  engraving  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  en- 
clofed  in  an  ornamented  border.  “ Tlie  Siege  of  Rc,”  a 
fet  confiding  of  fix  large  engravings  in  ornamented  borders  ; 
ihe  borders  are  engraved  on  feparate  plates,  and  four  plates 
of  writing  accompany  the  fet.  Thefe  were  engraved  at 
Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  France.  “The 
Siege  of  Roclicllc,”  embelliflied  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
alfo  done  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  king.  The 
portraits  of  the  king,  and  of  Gadon  of  France  occur  in  the 
borders.  “ The  Siege  of  Breda,”  a fet  confiding  of  Fix 
large  engravings,  and  two  double  leaves  of  engraved  writing, 
recording  the  events  of  ihe  fiege  : tliefe  plates  were  engraved 
for  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  “ Battaglia  de  ri  Tcfli  et  del  re 
Tinta,”  a large  engraving,  which  is  ufually  called  “ L’Evaii- 
tail,”  or  “ 'i’he  Fan,”  on  account  of  its  form.  It  is  cn- 
elofed  in  a border,  and  reprefents  a curious  firework  which 
was  played  off  on  the  Arno.  The  words  Tefli  and  Tinta  al- 
lude to  the  weavers  and  dyers  (tiflerand  and  teiiUuricr)  wlio 
at  that  time  enjoycvl  great  privileges  at  Florence.  “ The 
Heroic  Aittions  of  the  Medici,”  after  Ant.  Tempeda,  en- 
graved on  fifteen  fojio  plate.s,  and  without  any  etching. 
The  impreflions  fr.ora  thefe  plates,  which  are  found  in  the 
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“ Galeria  Medicia,”  are 'not  efleemed  the  bed.  “ Tlis 
Great  Miferies,  or  Horrors  of  War  thefe  admirable  com- 
pofitions  are  a fet  of  eighteen  410.  plates,  and  were  pub- 
liflicd  by  Ifracl  in  1633.  They  were  followed  by  “ 'i'lie 
Leffer  Evils  of  War,”  on  feven  8vo.  plates,  including  the 
title,  (which  is  by  Ab.  Bode,)  publiflied  in  1636.  “ Mili- 

tary Exercifes,"  on  fourteen  fmall  plates,  publiflied  alfo  by 
Ifrael.  “ Combat  at  the  Barrier,”  a fet  confiding  of  eleven 
plates  including  the  title.  'J’hefe  prints  arc  of  diflerent  forms 
and  fixes.  They  were  originally  publiflied  by  Callot  him- 
felf,  at  Nancy,  in  the  year  1627,  but  have  fince  undergone 
fome  alterations  ; the  work  is  in  410.  “ Naval  Engage- 

ments thefe  conlid  of  tlie  vidtories  gained  by  the 
grand  diike  of  Tufeany  over  the  Turks,  and  are  alfo  in 
410.  dated  1617.  “ Seven  Tilting  Pieces,”  in  410.  cn- 

giaved  at  Florence,  four  only  of  thefe  bear  the  name  of 
Callot.  “ Joufls  and  Tournaments,”  a fet  of  five  fpirited 
prints  in  Callot’s  bed  manner,  in  410.  of  which  the  fuli’ietls 
arc,  I . A plan  of  the  Jouds  and  Tournaments.  2.  A Battle 
enclofed  within  oval  lids,  infcrlbed  “Uno  Dcgli  abatti- 
iiients  ; 3.  Several  fquadrons  in  battle  array,  enclofed  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  and  inferibed  “ Modra  della  Guerra, 
d'Amore 4.  Parties  of  cavaliers  racing  in  a circle  ; 
5.  Four  triumphal  cars  cliaradfcridic  of  the  quarters  of  the 
globe,  drawn  by  appropriate  animals,  and  inferibed  “ Carra 
del  Ada,”  &c.  ; they  were  publiflied  at  Florence,  and  are 
after  the  defigus  of  Callot’s  fird  Roman  mailer,  Gtulio  Pa- 
rigii.  “ I.,a  Guerra  d’Amore,”  confiding  of  four  410. 
plates,  from  the  deiigns  of  the  fame  mader.  They  repre- 
lent  the  ballets,  Sec.  celebrated  at  Florence  on  the  occa- 
lion  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  prince  of  Urbino,  by  the  grand 
duke  and  Tufean  nobility  on  the  plain  of  St.  Croix. 

Profane  and  M'tfcellaneous  Sul/jeSls.  — “ The  Giants,”  a 
large  folio  plate,  in  whicli  Callot  has  introduced  an  aflemhly 
of  the  heathen  deities,  Temple  of  the  Mufes,  &c.  “ The 
Giants  druck  by  Jujiitcr’s  Tliunderbolts,”  in  folio,  of  the 
oval  form,  and  now  very  fcarce.  “ Pandora,”  a folio  plate- 
The  gods  are  here  reprefenied  as  aflemblcd  on  Olympu.s, 
with  Jove  armed  with  thunder  on  its  fummit.  “ Catafalque 
de  I’Emperour  Mathias,”  a folio  plate,  dated  1619,  and  in- 
feribed “ Eireque  cclebrati  in  F iorenza,”  &c.  “ A Gamb- 
ling Houfe,”  a folio  plate,  the  fubjedl  a night-piece,  with 
gameders  ; Callot  afterwards  repeated  this  engraving,  re- 
verfing  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  “ The  Punifliments,” 
in  4to.  ; tliis  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chef  d’oeuvres  of  the 
mader,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  merits,  but  of 
the  great  number  of  figures  contained  in  it,  of  the  com- 
pofition  and  grouping  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken. 
Its  fubjeiR  is  the  execution  of  various  criminals.  In  the 
mod  perfeiR  impreflions  of  this  plate,  a fmall  fquarc  tower 
appears  above  the  houfes,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  print,  and  a very  fmall  image  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  is 
placed  at  the  angle  of  a wall  which  forms  the  corner  of  a 
ftreet,  and  is  alfo  near  the  middle  of  the  engraving. 

The  following  are  generally  known  among  colleRors  by 
the  name  of  the  three  ovals;  “ The  Adoration  of  the  He-goat 
or  the  Sabbath  ;”  “ An  Altar,  with  two  fmall  Figures  at 
Prayers  “ A veiled  Female,  (landing  before  the  Throne  of 
an  Emperor.’’  “ Efleque  della  Regina  d’Efpagna,”  con- 
fiding of  twenty-fix  plates  in  8vo.,  after  Ant.  Tempeda. 
Of  thefe  Callot  himfelf  engraved  only  eight,  the  remainder 
are  by  Tempeda  himfelf,  or  by  anonymous  arrilts  ; “ The 
Whims  or  Fkintafies”  of  the  noble  Jacques  Callot,  fourteen 
fmall  plates  of  whiinfical  fiibjeRs,  publiihed  by  Ifrael  in 
1635  ; “ Capriccie  de  varii  figure  di  Jacobo  Callot  in  aqiia- 
forti,”  on  fixteen  fmall  plates  engraved  at  Florence  ; “The 
Caprices,”  which  are  copies  of  xhe  above,  engraved  at 
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Nancy.  Beneath  the  title  of  the  latter  is  infcribed  “ excud. 
Nancy,”  but  the  Florentine  fet  is  executed  with  fu- 
perior  tafte  and  feeling  ; “ Varie  figure  di  Jacobo  Callot,” 
on  feventeen  fmall  plates,  including  an  hiftorical  title ; “ Balli 
di  Stefania,”  on  twenty-four  fmall  plates,  including  an  hif- 
torical  title:  each  plate  contains  three  figures;  “Varie 
figure  Gobbi  di  Jacobo  Callot,  fatte  in  Fiorenze,”  a fet 
of  fixteen  fmall  plates,  generally  called,  in  England,  the 
Hunchbacks,  or  Pigmies.  This  is  a droll  fet,  and  as  the 
author  may  be  faid  to  have  here  prefeiited  us  with  a back 
view  of  nature,  the  title  page  is  a figure  who  (hews  his  pof- 
teriors.  Callot  repeated  this  fet  with  fomc  variations  “ Les 
Guerra  di  Callot,”  twenty-five  plates  in  8vo.,  which  are 
much  fought  after  by  connoilTeurs.  On  a piece  of  drapery 
in  the  title  page,  is  infcribed  “ Capitano  di  Baroiii 
“ March  of  the  Bohemians,”  on  four  4-to.  plates  in  form  of 
friezes.  Thefe  are  probably  done  from  his  lively  recollec- 
tions of  the  gang  with  whom  he  firft  travelled  from  Lorraine 
to  Florence  ; “Nobility,  or  the  Fafhions  of  the  Times,” 
twelve  plates  in  8vo.,  on  which  are  pourtrayed  fix  of  either 
fex  with  very  amufing  backgrounds. 

There  are  four  other  fimilar  prints,  but  of  a larger  fize, 
by  Callot,  which  arc  very  finely  executed,  and  which  con- 
fill  of  the  coftume  of  the  inferior  orders  : i.  A Woman  in 
a Cprfet  trimmed  with  Fur.  2.  A Villager  fpinning.  A 
Countrywoman  walking  with  a Balket  on  her  Arm.  4.  A 
Woman  with  her  Face  feen  and  Petticoat  turned  up.  “ Tra- 
gedia  del  Co.  Bonarelli,”  on  fixteen  quarto  plates,  with  a 
portrait;  “The  three  Interludes  of  Florence,”  in  4to. 
after  Giulio  Parigii.  Thefe  reprefent  a fellival  given  at 
Florence  during  the  carnival,  and  are  rare,  particularly  the 
two  latter  ; the  plates  for  “ A Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,” 
confining  of  forty-eight  in  8vo.  which  Callot  engraved  for 
a Grey  friar,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a friend  (hip,  and  who 
publiflied  this  voyage ; “ The  Twelve  Months  of  the 
Year:”  thefe  twelve  prints  are  rare  ; they  are  after  Jodo- 
gus  de  Momper,  in  4to.,  and  folely  the  work  of  the  graver  ; 

“ The  Four  Seafons,”  in  4to.  extremely  fcarce.  Thefe 
prints  are  copied  from  four  engravings  that  the  Sadelers  en- 
graved after  Baffan  ; “ The  current  Coin  of  Germany, 
Italy,  &c.”  ten  Iheets,  engraved  at  Nancy  for  Gallon  of 
France,  and  publilhed  at  Paris  by  Ifrael  Silvellre  in  1662  ; 

“ A Woman  fitting  in  a Field,”  a child  in  her  arms,  and  an- 
other eating  fruit,  is  feated  under  a tree,  a fmall  engraving,  and 
ver}’  rare  ; two  fmall  prints,  called  by  the  French  colleftors 
“ Deux  Filenfes  aflifes,”  and  “ Deux  Dames  qui  fe  promi- 
nent,” are  alfo  rare;  “ Two  Females  habited  al  Allemande;” 

“ A female  Gardener  with  an  Afs  ;”  and  “ An  old  Man, 
accompanied  by  a little  Boy,”  are  fmall  plates,  with  land- 
fcape  backgrounds. 

The  following  farcical  fubjefts  are  executed  on  fmall  plates, 
in  the  fame  llyle  as  the  celebrated  “ Beggars”  by  this  artill, 
and  with  equal  fpirit,  tA.  “ A comic  Figure,”  (a  fort  of 
FalllafF,  with  a large  belly  and  wearing  a fword)  ; “ Two 
Harlequins,”  who  are  dancing  in  grotefquc  attitudes ; and 
“ A Buffoon,”  “ A Scaramouch,”  and  “ A Pierrot,”  three 
plates  wnth  theatrical  backgrounds ; “ A Comb  Merchant,” 
another  comic  figure,  bearing  a pedlar’s  pack  on  his  back, 
and  holding  a comb  in  his  liand. 

Topographical  and  other  Landfeapes. — “ View  of  the  I.ou- 
vre,  with  the  ancient  Tower  of  Nefle,”  a folio  plate  ; “ View 
of  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,”  ditto.  Thefe  are  of  the  bed  of 
Callot’s  landfeapes.  Another  view  of  the  Pont-Neuf  was 
engraved  byour  artill  in  1629,  in  which  the  ground  was  etched 
by  Silvellre.  This  is  a 4to.  plate,  and  the  impreflions  which 
are  (on  account  of  their  rarity)  mod  in  efleem,  are  thofe 
wliii  h were  taken  before  Silvellre  touched  the  plate  ; “ The 
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Parterre  of  Nancy,”  where  many  perfons  are  walking,  a 
piece  in  the  long  and  narrow  form  of  a frieze  ; “ The  Gar- 
den of  Nancy,”  an  extremely  rare  print,  infcribed  Jac. 
Callot,  inv.  et  fee.  ; “ La  Carriere,”  the  new  llrcet  of 
Nancy,  in  which  is  introduced  a caroufal  and  tilting-matcli 
This  is  alfo  in  the  form  of  a frieze,  and  the  earlier  impreflions 
are  without  the  name  of  Silvellre;  “ La  petite  Place  de 
Sienne,”  in  4to. ; “ The  Great  Fair  of  Madonna  del  ImprU- 
netta,”  called  in  England  “ The  Great  Fair  of  P’lorence,”  on 
account  of  its  having  been  engraven  in  that  city.  It  reprefents 
a fair  which  is  annually  held  in  honour  of  the  miraculous 
conception  ; and  is eiteemed  one  of  tlie  molt  capital,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  largeft  of  the  engravings  of  Callot,  being  in 
length  twenty-fix  inches  and  fixteen  in  height.  It  conlifts 
of  a bird’s-eye  view  over  a valt  area,  which  is  term.inated  by 
the  church  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  more  remotely  by  dillant 
mountains.  Within  the  area  thoufands  of  figures,  grouped 
with  appropriate  talle  and  flrill,  are  engaged  in  all  the  vari- 
eties of  bufinefs  and  entertainment  which  is  prefented  by  an 
Italian  fair  held  under  a genial  flty.  It  perfedtly  fuggefts 
Milton’s  idea  of 

“ The  bufy  hum  of  men,” 

and  is  in  truth  a furprifing  produftion,  fuch  as  modern  art, 
and  modern  attention  almoll  would  turn  from  in  defpair  : yet 
fo  fuperior  was  the  patient  attention  of  the  public  of  two 
centuries  ago,  and  the  patient  lldllof  our  artill,  that  Callot 
copied  this  print,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  it, 
and  even,  as  fome  authors  have  afferted,  engraved  a.  third 
plate  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  with  fome  flight  variations. 

The  firll  plate,  which  was  publiflred  in  the  year  1620,  is 
dillinguilhed  from  thefecond,  by  tlie  words  “ ?Vi  Fiorcn%a," 
which  appear  below  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  margin 
of  the  plate,  whereas  in  the  iecond  plate,  the  words  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  margin  are  “_/>  Fiorenlia — et  excudit  Nanci}," 
which  latter  word  has  occafioned  it  to  be  contradillinguilhed 
among  connoiffeurs  and  dealers,  by  the  title  of  “ The  great 
Fair  of  Nancy.”  The  firll  plate  may  alfo  be  known  to  perfons 
of  tafte  and  difeernment,  from  the  fecond,  by  its  fuperior 
ftyleof  execution:  there  is  a certain  fpontaneon fuels,  the 
refult  of  original  feeling,  in  the  firft,  which  could  not  be 
copied  even  by  the  author  himfelf,  without  fo.me  fymptoms 
of  reftraint.  The  fcarcity  of  good  impreflions  alfo  makes 
it  bear  a much  higher  value  than  the  copy  : for  as  it  was  far 
lefs  fuccefsfully  corroded  with  the  aquafortis,  the  number  of 
good  impreflions  which  the  plate  produced  was  much  more 
limited. 

A third  plate  of  this  fubjeft  is  mentioned  by  Rod  and 
Huber,  but  the  prefent  writer  has  not  feen  it,  nor  does  k 
appear  to  have  been  feen, — at  lead  it  is  not  mentioned — by 
Strutt.  Perhaps  the  copy  by  Savery  may  have  led  thefe 
authors  into  error  on  this  point.  The  copy  may  eafily  be 
known  from  thofe  by  the  hand  of  Callot,  by  its  interior 
merits,  and  by  its  being  reverfed.  “ La  petite  Foire,’’  (the 
little  fair)  otherwife  called  “The  Players  at  Bowls,”  is  not 
properly  the  reprefentation  of  a fair,  but  of  a village  fete. 
Peafants  arc  dancing  in  a ring,  and  the  mnlicians  are  feated 
in  a very  large  old  tree,  w'hich  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
a portrait.  The  players  at  bowls,  are  a group  at  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  print.  Strutt  fays,  that  “ this  is  one  of 
the  fcarceft  of  Callot’s  works,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  a fine  imprcffioii  of  it,  for  the  diftance  and  other  parts  of 
the  plate  failed  in  the  biting.’’  It  is  an  oblong  folio,  and 
the  proof  impreflions,  which,  of  courfe,  are  n,oft  fought 
after,  are  before  the  name  of  Callot  Vvas  engraven.  A 
landfcape,  in  the  front  of  which  are  two  pilgrims.  It  is 
in  4to.  and  without  the  name  of  Callot.  “ A Stag  Hunt 
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in  the  ordinary  impVeflions  of  this  plate,  the  fmall  and  dif- 
tant  wild  boar  hunt  is  fcarcely  feen.  It  is  a folio,  and  of  the 
frieze  proportions.  “ A double  Rock  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Sea  on  the  top  of  this  double  rork  are  two  eagles  with  a 
bannerol,  and  an  infcription  in  honour  of  Columbus,  in 
4to.  ; “ The  two  jolly  Mariners,’’  a well  executed  plate, 
in  4to.  ; four  landfcapes,  lengthways,  in  fmall  410.  ; “The 
Grand  Thefe,’’  two  emblematic  plates  in  folio,  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine;  “ A Vine  Arbour,"  a fmall  4to, 
plate,  the  fubjeA  of  which  is  a fete  before  the  door  of  a 
country  public  houfe,  with  an  infcription  on  the  margin, 
lignifying  that  this  is  the  lajl  plate  engraven  by  the  late 
Jacques  Callot,  to  which  the  aquafortis  was  not  applied  till 
after  his  deceafe  ; from  which  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
the  death  of  our  artifl  was  fomewhat  fudden. 

The  following  Portraits  are  alfo  from  the  graver  or  etching 
needle  of  this  dillinguilhed  engraver.  Cofmo  III.  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,  in  an  ornamented  oval.  Frau9ois,  grand 
duke  of  Tulcany,  ditto,  in  4to.,  very  rare.  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Lorraine,  in  410.  rare.  Louis  de  Lorraine,  prince 
of  Plialfbourg,  on  horfeback,  410.  Le  Marquis  de  Marig- 
nan,  a general  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  4to. 
Donatus  Antellenfis,  fenator,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  “ The  Senator,”  in  an  oval,  qto.  rare.  Charles  de 
Lorme,  firft  phyfician  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  an  ornamented 
oval,  4to.  Giovanni  Domenico  Peri  d’Afchidofla,  in  an 
ornamented  border,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ The 
Gardener,”  in  qto. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  pleafcd  to  be  informed  that  a 
fmall  portrait  of  Callot  himielf  has  been  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  Michael  Lafne.  It  has  the  following  infcription, 
-4‘  Jacobus  Callottus  Nobilis  Lotharingus  Calcographus,’’ 

The  engravings  of  Della  Bella  are  little  lefs  numerous 
than  thofe  of  Callot  ; though  the  larged  of  Callot’s  exceed 
the  dimcniions  of  any  of  thofe  of  his  fucceffor.  Their  merits 
were  in  many  refpefts  very  fimilar.  If  with  the  elegant 
lightnefs  of  form  and  exquifite  tadc  of  Della  Bella,  we  feem 
more  in  the  fairy  land  of  engraving,  Callot  polfelfed  more 
pcrfpicuity,  more  lirmnefs  of  outline,  and  greater  powers 
of  compofition  ; yet  they  are  twin  brothers  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence, and,  to  the  prefent  hour,  unrivalled  in  their  de- 
partment of  art,  though  it  mud  be  allowed  that  Monf. 
Berthaud,  the  Parifian,  has  of  late  years  made  fome  very 
near  approximations  toward  the  merits  of  Callot  and  Della 
Bella.  We  are  enabled  to  add  the  following  lid  of  feledl 
prints  by  the  latter,  to  the  fcanty  lid  of  Strutt,  which  the 
reader  will  find  affixed  to  our  biography  of  Della  Bella  : — 
A portrait  of  Della  Bella,  drelfcd  in  the  Perfian  habit, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himfelf.  Other  portraits  of  Sigif- 
mund  Boldrini,  a noble  Milanefe.  Mount-Joy  St.  Denis, 
king  at  arms,  with  a grand  funeral  proceffion  in  the  back 
ground  ; a very  rare  print,  in  8vo.  Horace  Gonzales,  in 
an  oval ; likewife  very  rare.  Ferdinand  IT.  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  in  folio.  Bernardo  Ricci  on  horfeback,  furnamed 
II  Tedefehino  ; Ferdinand  II. ’s  jeder,  in  folio.  St.  An- 
tonin, archbifhop  of  Florence,  kneeling  on  the  clouds, 
Della  Bella’s  earlied  engraving. 

Hijlorical  Siihjetls,  istc. — “ St.  Anthony,  mounted  on  a 
Monder  with  two  Heads,  a Man’s  and  a Woman’s,”  in- 
feribed  “ Super  afpidem  et  bafilicum  ambulatis  a fmall 
upright  plate  of  “ Tlie  Departure  of  Jacob  with  Rachael 
and  her  Flock  “ Jacob’s  Journey  to  Egypt  in  qued 
of  Jofeph,’’  in  4to.  ; “ The  Battle  of  the  Amalekites,’’  of 
the  fame  fize  ; a fmall  upright  plate  of  “ St.  John,  leaning 
his  right  Hand  on  a Lamb  ;”  a fmall  upright  print  of 
“ The  Virgin  fitting  with  the  Infant  Jefus  ;”  another 
*•  Virgin  and  Child  ;”  another  of  “ The  Virgin  fuckling 


the  Infant,"  on  a white  ground  ; “ A Repofo,”  in  a circle  f 
another  “ Repofo,’’  where,  in  the  background,  S-t.  Jofeph 
is  leaning  againd  a tree,  reading,  in  4to.  ; “ A Flight  into 
Egypt,”  furmounted  by  cherubs  heads  ; another  fmall  up- 
right print  of  the  lame  fubjeCt,  reprefenting  “ The  Holy 
Virgin,  with  the  Infant  in  her  Arms,  fitting  on  an  Afs, 
led  by  St.  Jofeph  another  “ Holy  Virgin  fuckling  the 
Infant  Chrid,”  inferibed  Caracci  inv.  in  a circle  ; “ The 
youthful  Saviour  explaining  the  Sacred  Writings  to  his 
Mother  and  St.  Jofeph ;”  in  the  clouds  is  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a very  rare  little  print,  fird  etched,  and  after- 
wards finidied  with  the  graver  ; a very  rare  print,  entitled 
“ Effigie  del  gloriofo  Mart) re  Sto.  Benedetto;”  the  dil- 
covery  of  the  miraculous  image  of  “ Notre-Dame  del  Im- 
prunetta,’’  near  Florence  ; “ The  Church  Triumphant,’’ 
an  allegorical  figure,  clothed  in  a priell’s  garment  of  while 
linen,  and  crowned  with  a tiara,  will)  one  foot  on  the  eartli 
and  the  other  on  tlie  fea  ; a fmall  folio  print  of  “ St.  Prof- 
per  defeending  from  Heaven  ;”  a i;early  fquare  print  of 
the  tyrant  Phalaris,  enclofing  Perillus  in  the  brazen  bull, 
from  Polidoro  ; an  antique  bas-relief  of  a female  with  her 
face  covered,  from  the  fame  mader  ; a fmall  danding  figure 
of  Lucretia,  from  Parmegiuno  ; a fmall  plate,  nearly  fquare, 
of  three  children  holding  above  their  heads  a wooden  difli, 
on  whicli  are  three  verfes,  from  Guido  ; an  antique  bas- 
relief  of  a female,  danding,  trying  to  dop  a ball  ; a folio 
print  in  a fquare  ornamented  border,  of  a foldier  on  horfe- 
back, galloping  away  with  a fe.malc,  called  “ Clovis  and 
Clotilda,"  very  rare  ; a iailor,  of  whom  a beggar  is  alking 
charity  ; a young  failor,  fitting  on  a hillock  haT  covered 
with  his  cloak,  laying  his  hand  on  a dog’s  head,  with  other 
figures  ; a fmall  print  of  four  Turks,  half  length  ; another 
of  three,  with  a negro  and  a boy  ; the  huntred  holding  a 
dog,  a lingular  engraving,  marked  twice  with  S.  D.  Bella  ; 
an  eagle,  with  extended  wings,  devouring  a hen  ; above,  in 
a circle,  are  two  horfes  efcaping,  and  a multitude  of  fpec- 
tators,  in  fmall  folio  ; “ The  Philofopher’s  Stone,"  in  large 
4to.  a very  fine  and  large  print  ; “ The  Fan,”  or  a fete  on  the 
Arno,  an  oval  print,  which  was  long  attributed  to  Calloit ; 
a perfpedlive  view  of  the  catafalijue  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand, and  of  the  interior  decoration  of  the  church,  with 
the  arms  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  in  folio  ; a grand  Thefes 
fupported  at  the  canonization  of  Francis  Solanus  Condelier, 
at  Rome,  a rare  print,  in  large  folio  ; a plan  of  the  liege 
of  Rochelle,  figned  Stefano  Della  Bella  del.  et  fecit ; a large 
upright  print  of  the  plan  of  the  liege  of  .\rras,  done  for 
cardinal  Richelieu,  figned  as  before  ; the  Repofoir,  or  fealt 
of  God,  a large  print,  lengthways,  of  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a good  impreillon  ; a view  of  the  Pont- Neuf  at 
Paris,  a large  print  lengthways  : the  firll  imprclfions  of  this 
plate  were  taken  before  the  weathercock  was  added  to  the 
lleeple  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois  ; a folio  print  of  the 
Caltle  of  St.  Angelo  ; on  the  foreground  are  groups  of 
figures. 

Th,’  folhiving  are  in  Stts. — Two  landfcapes;  two  other 
landfcapes  in  the  talle  of  Silvcllre  ; fix  different  views  of 
the  Pont  of  Livournc,  in  large  folio  ; the  foui-  feafons, 
reprefented  in  ovals  ; the  four  elements  ; eight  marine  lub- 
jedffs,  in  the  ftyle  of  Callot,  entitled  “ Divers  Embarque- 
ments,  fails  par  S.  D.  Bella,”  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis  ; fix  prints  of  vafes,  in  410.  in  a rich  and  ex- 
quifite talle,  and  very  finely  executed  ; fix  landfcapes,  in 
circles  ; four  very  fine  landfcapes,  with  figures,  in  folio  ; four 
views  in  Rome,  namely,  the  temjde  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  arch  of  Conftantine,  tlie  temple  of  Concord,  and  the 
celebrated  vafe  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mcdicean  palace,  in 
which  Della  Bella  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; three 
S grand 
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^rand  rubjeAs  of  battles,  i.  A naval  combat  before  the  ifle 
of  Re  ; 2.  The  defeent  of  the  Englifli  in  the  ifle  of  Rc  ; 
3.  Tlie  defeat  and  capture  of  general  Lambay,  with  a plan 
of  the  battle  ; tliefc  three  plates  were  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Della  Bella,  for  the  book  of  Valdor,  entitled  “ Triom- 
phes  de  I.ouis  le  Jufle  twelve  prints  of  Moors,  Hun- 
garians, Aflatics,  and  Africans,  on  horfeback,  in  cire'es, 
with  vei*)'  (iue  backgrounds,  in  4to.  ; a fet  of  flxteen  fmall 
fquare  fubjedfs,  reprefeuting  warriors,  hunters,  fifliers,  and 
pealants,  6:c.  very  rare,  and  attributed  by  fome  to  Ca'lot  ; 
another  fet  of  eighteen,  inti'.Ied  “ Raccoha  di  rari  capricci, 
nuove  invenzioni  di  Cartelli  et  Ornamenti,  pofli  in  luce  dal 
Sign.  Stefano  Della  Bella,”  of  different  fizes  ; another  fet  of 
twenty-eiglit,  inlitled  “ Vues  d’cdilices  ct  d’endroits  publics, 
mile  au  jour  par  Ifrael  Silveftre,”  in  folio  ; more  than  half 
of  thefe  views  in  France  and  Italy  are  engraved  by  Della 
Bella  ; a fet  of  twenty-two,  intitled  “ Divers  griffoneinens 
et  epreuves  a I’eau  forte,  faites  par  Stef.  Della  Bella,”  of 
different  fizes  ; this  fet  has  often  been  reprinted  and  en- 
larged, and  the  good  impreflions  are  now  become  very 
fcarce  ; a fet  of  five  of  Death  preying  upon  the  human 
fpecies  of  ail  ages,  with  fine  backgrounds  ; and  one  entitled 
“ La  fixic'.r.e  mort,”  a melancholy  fubjedl:,  began  by  Della 
Bella,  under  his  unfortunate  malady,  and  finiflied  by  his 
pupil  Galiftrucci. 

Antonio  Francifeo  Lucini  was  alfo  of  Florence,  and 
born  in  the  fame  year  with  his  countryman  Della  Bella, 
from  the  fludy  of  whofe  works,  and  thofe  of  Callot,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  his  Ityle.  His  plates  are  marked 
with  one  or  other  of  the  monograms  which  will  be  found 
in  our  Plate  III. 

Flis  principal  works  are  a fet  of  fixteen  very  rare  prints 
of  the  battles  and  aflaults  of  the  Turks  during  the  fiege 
of  Malta,  from  the  piftures  by  Mattia  Perez  de  Aiello,  and 
a fete  on  the  Arno,  of  folio  dimenlions,  after  Della  Bella, 
■dated  1634. 

Francefco  Cozza  has  been  already  noticed  as  an  hiflorical 
painter  in  frefco.  (See  Cozza.)  His  prints  confill  of 
Ipirited  etchings,  in  which  the  ii'.anual  part  is  executed  with 
more  neatnefs  than  has  ohen  been  attained  by  painters.  In 
“ St.  Peter’s  Contrition,”  he  has  fliewn  much  good  draw- 
ing, tliough  tlie  print  is  flight.  The  other  works  we  fliall 
mention  from  his  hand  are,  “ A penitent  Magdalen,”  and 
“ A Roman  Charity  ; ’ they  are  all  from  his  own  com- 
politions,  and  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Catfar  Baflhno,  or  Baflanus,  was  born  at  Milan  in  the 
year  15S4.  Under  whom  he  lludied  has  not  been  afeer- 
tained.  He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  his 
ftyle  bears  confiderable  refemblancc  to  that  of  Cornelius 
Coft. 

The  mod  confiderable  tvork  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Falcini  and 
Cianibcrlanus,  is  a fet  of  fixteen  plates,  entit'ed  “ II  Santo 
Senato  de  Giefa,”  a very  rare  work,  which  both  Hein- 
nekin  and  Strutt  have  omitted  to  mention.  It  confills  of 
heads  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Jefus  Chrill,  and  the  Apollles, 
felcCIed  and  engraved  from  pictures  of  the  very  llrll  cele- 
brity. 

The  other  known  engravings  of  Baffanus  are,  a portrait 
of  Galpar  Afelliiis ; an  architectural  Froniifpiece  for  a 
w'ork  by  Francis  Piccolini,  in  folio  ; and  “ The  Nativity,” 
of  the  lame  dimenfions. 

hi  is  coadjutor  Ciimberlano,  or  Ciamberlanus,  was  ori- 
ginally a doctor  of  laws,  but  quitted  the  lludy  of  jurifpru- 
dcHce  for  that  of  engraving.  Tiie  cypher  which  he  affixed 
to  his  prints  will  be  found  in  Plate  III.  of  the  monograms  of 
tlie  Italian  School  of  Jc.ugravers  ; and  we  have  already  men- 


tioned the  leading  events  of  his  life  under  the  article  Ciam- 
BEULANO. 

The  principal  engravings  by  this  artift  are  “ A dead  St. 
Jerome,  lying  on  a Stone,”  after  Raphael ; a fet  of  ten 
p'ates,  after  different  mailers,  in  8vo  , conlilling  of  devo- 
tional fubjeCts  ; “ Angels  bolding  the  Inllruments  of  the 
Crucifixion,  PaflTion,  &c.  ;”  another  fet  of  fourteen,  in 
fmall  folio,  after  Raphael,  of  “ Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
Apoftles  ;”  “ Jefus  Chrill  on  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  com- 
forted by  an  Angel,”  from  Al.  Cafolani,  in  folio  ; “ Jefus 
Chrill  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden,”  from 
Barroccio,  in  large  folio  ; "■  Chrift  appearing  to  St.  The- 
refia  with  his  Crofs,”  1615,  in  folio;  two  fubjeCts  of 
J hefes,  dated  1628,  in  large  folio. 

Giovanni  Francelco  Barbieri. — Guercino  da  Cento  is  the 
name  by  which  this  juftly  celebrated  painter  is  molt  com- 
monly known  ; for  an  account  of  wdiofe  great  merits  as  a 
painter,  fee  the  article  Bahbieiu  Giovanni  Fkancisco. 
As  an  engraver,  he  has  left  but  few  memorials  behind  him  ; 
but  thofe  are  executed  with  great  freedom  and  fpirit,  in  a 
manner  much  refembling  thofe  admirable  drawings  of  his 
with  a pen,  which  are  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation  : “ St. 
Anthony  of  Padua;”  “St.  Peter  in  Grief,”  both  half 
lengths,  inferibed  “ Joan  F.  Barbieri  f.  Id.,”  in  folio ; 
“ St.  John,”  the  fame  ; “ St.  Jerome  before  the  Crucifix  ;” 
a portrait  of  a man  with  a liat  on,  and  a curled  beard  ; por- 
trait of  a female  with  curled  hair  ; and  a bull  of  a man  ir»  an 
eadern  collainc,  all  of  folio  dimenfions  ; are  probably  all  the 
prints  that  Guercino  ever  produced. 

Luciano  Borzoni  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1590, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1645.  He  learned  the  elements 
of  art  of  his  uncle  Philippe  Bertolotto,  and  Csefar  Corte. 
His  pidtures  poffefs  much  merit,  are  well  coloured,  and 
carefully  executed.  He  painted  with  the  fame  fuceefs  in  oil 
as  in  frefco  ; and  whilll  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  church 
della  Nunziata,  he  unfortunately  loft  his  life  by  a fall  from 
the  fcaffold. 

He  left  three  fons,  all  artills,  among  whom  Francifeo 
Marie  diftinguiflied  himfelf  molt,  by  painting  landfcapes  and 
marine  fubjefts. 

Borzoni  etched  mai»)’  of  l:is  own  compofitions  with  a con- 
fiderable portion  of  tafte,  among  which  the  following  will 
probably  be  found  to  poiTefs  moft  merit ; a portrait  of 
Guilliniani ; “ St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prifon  ;”  “The 
Vulture  preying  on  Prometheus;”  all  of  which  are  in  410- 
Some  Holy  Families,  Madonnas,  and  other  devotional  fub- 
jcdls,  conititute  the  remainder  of  his  works  on  copper. 

Vefpafiano  Strada  was  the  fon  of  a Spanifli  painter  of 
fome  eminence,  but  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1591, 
during  the  refidence  of  his  parents  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-fix. 

His  works  confill  of  etchings  from  his  own  compofitions, 
executed  in  a painter-like  llyle  ; flight  and  rapid,  but  maf- 
terly  and  free.  Thofe  held  in  molt  ellimation  are  “ Pontius 
Pilate  producing  Chrill  to  the  People,”  half  figures,  in 
fmall  folio  ; the  fame  fubjedt,  of  the  upright  form  ; “ St. 
Catherine  adoring  the  Infant  Chrift,”  in  4to. ; “ Chrid 
crowned  with  Thorns,”  in  fmall  410.  ; “ The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  St.  John,”  ditto  ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  fupported 
by  Angels.”  His  plates  are  generally  marked  with  the 
initial  letters  of  his  names. 

Of  Aleffandro  Algardi,  a Bolognefe  artift,  who  lived  at 
this  period,  we  have  already  treated.  (See  Algakdi.) 
I’o  the  engravings  we  have  mentioned  by  him,  the  colle6tor 
fliould  add  “ Tlie  Cries  of  Bologna,”  confuting  of  eighty 
4to.  prints  after  Caracci,  engraved  by  Algardi  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Simon  Guillain. 
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The  etchings  of  Spngnoletto  (for  an  account  of  whofe 
extraordinary  talents  as.  a painter,  fee  the  article  Ribera) 
are  executed  in  a bold,  firm,  and  free  ftyle : his  chiarofciiro 
is  broad,  powerful,  and  plealing  ; and  he  drew  with  ad- 
mirable fldil.  His  lieads,  hands,  and  feet,  are  marked  in 
a maftcrly  manner  ; and  among  tlic  former,  thofe  of  his  old 
men,  wliich  he  was  fond  of  introducing  into  his  compofitions, 
are  deferred ly  admired. 

In  Plate  III.  of  tlie  monograms  of  the  Italian  Engravers, 
will  be  found  the  various  cyphers  with  which  he  occafionally 
, marked  his  performances,  of  which  tlie  following  are  juftly 
held  in  eftoem  : “ A dead  Chrift  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Bartholomew,’’  both  of  folio  dimenfions  5 in  fmall  folio, 
“ A penitent  St.  .Jerome,  with  an  Angel  blowing  a Trum- 
pet.’ (Note. — There  are  two  plates  of  this  fubjedi,  in  one 
of  wliich  the  angel  is  omitted.)  Another  St.  Jerome,  a 
fmall  upright,  where  a flfull  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the 
faint  is  reading ; a folio  plate  of  “ Bacchus  made  drunk  by 
Satyrs,”  dated  162S;  two  fmall  heads  of  old  men,  one  of 
them  with  the  face  covered  ; “ Dante  crowned  with  Laurel, 
fitting  in  a Defert “ Don  Juan  of  Auftria  on  Horfeback,” 
a folio  plate. 

The  above  are  all  from  his  own  compofitions  ; and  we 
know  of  but  one  work  of  Spagnoletto  that  is  after  another 
p.fnter,  ngmely,  “ \ Repofe,  during  the  Flight  into 
Egvp’  ” from  Charles  Saracenus,  wherein  angels  are 
foothing  the  holy  travellers  with  divine  muiic. 

Oliviero  Gatti  was  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool,  and  ap- 
parently lludied  engraving  under  Agoftiro  Caracci.  He 
was  born  at  Parma  in  the  year  159S  ; but  the  time  or  man- 
ner 01  his  dea.h  have  not  been  recorded. 

Gatti  worked  chieflv,  if  not  entirely,  with  the  graver  ; 
and  his  prints  have  a confiderable  fliare  of  merit.  He  at- 
tended but  little  to  the  textures  of  various  fubllances,  and 
hence  his  execution  is  fomewhat  dry  ; but  he  poifeiled  that 
_ llrJl  requifite  of  a good  engraver, — found  drawing. 

His  bell  prints  are  “ St.  Francis  Xavier  kneeling  on  the 
Sea-fiiore  to  take  up  a floating  Crucifix,”  from  his  own 
compofition,  and  of  folio  dimenfions  ; a half  figure  of  “ The 
Holy  Virgin  careffing  the  Infant  Clirifl,”  in  4to.,  after 
Garbicri ; “ St.  .Jerome  embracing  a Crucifix,”  a folio 
plate,  after  AugulHno  Caracci,  dated  1602  ; an  emblematic 
or  heraldic  fubjecl  from  l^odovico  Caracci,  reprefenting  an 
armed  knight,  furrounded  by  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Neptune, 
Apollo,  and  Pallas,  and  an  armorial  bearing  fupported  by 
two  river  gods,  of  a folio  lize  ; and  a fet  of  four  ovals,  in 
4to  , after  Pordenone,  of  which  the  fubjecls  are  “ The 
Deity  forming  the  World,”  “ The  Creation  of  Adam,” 

“ Abraham’s  Sacrifice,”  and  “ Judith  with  the  Head  of 
Holoferncs.” 

Giovanni  Baptifta  Vanni  was  celebrated  to  a certain  de- 
gree in  the  three  arts  of  architefture,  painting,  and  engrav- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Pifa  in  the  year  1 599,  and  died  at 
Florence  in  1660.  He  frequented  different  fchools,  and  is 
believed  to  have  learned  etching  of  Julio  Parigi. 

His  etchings  are  performed  in  a painter-like  manner,  with 
freedom  and  fpirit,  but  are  deficient  in  corredfnefs  ; and  are 
marked  either  wfith  the  initial  letters,  or  fome  contradfion  of 
his  names.  Of  thefe  the  moll  diflinguifhed  are  “ The  Dome 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Parma,”  after  Correggio,  engraved  on 
fifteen  plates,  and  dated  1642  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of  two 
Saints,’’  alfo  from  a pidlurc  by  Correggio  ; and  “ The  Mar- 
riage of  Cana  in  Galilee,”  a large  folio  print,  engraved  on 
two  plates,  after  Paul  Veronefe,  dated  1637,  and  juftly 
reckoned  the  mafter-piece  of  Vanni. 

Giovanni  Baptifta  Mercuti  alfo  produced  fome  fpirited 
etchings  about  this  period.  He  was  a native  of  Sienna, 
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born  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but 
refided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.  His  prints 
are  flight,  yet  manifell  fome  tafte ; and  he  etched  both  hif- 
tory  and  landfcape. 

The  following  will  probably  afford  the  colledlor  the  moft 
fatisfaclory  fpecimens  of  his  powers:  a fet  of  fifty  fmall 
plates  of  the  ruined  edifices  of  Italy,  in  a ftyle  which  might 
be  fufpedled  to  be  boi rowed  from  that  of  Silvcftre,  if  Sil- 
veftre  had  then  appeared  ; a fet  of  four  of  the  bas-reliefs 
which  adorn  the  arch  of  Conftantine,  of  the  folio  fize,  and 
circular  form  ; “ St.  Bibian  refufing  to  facnfice  to  Jupiter,” 
after  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  folio,  dated  1626;  and  “ A 
Holy  Family,  with  St.  Catherine,”  a fmall  folio,  after 
Correggio,  dated  1620. 

Giufeppe,  or  Jofeph  Cremonefe,  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
the  year  ifioo,  and  refided  at  Ferrara.  There  is  a pitflure 
of  his,  of  St.  Mark,  preferved  at  the  church  of  St.  Ben- 
net,  at  Ferrara,  which  is  mentioned  with  great  praife  in 
the  Italian  tour  of  Cochin.  The  following  prints  of  me- 
diocre pretenfions  are  engraved  by  this  artiil  from  his  own 
defigns  : — “ Samfon  and  Dalilah  “ David,  with  the  Head 
of  Goliah a kneeling  figure  of  “ St.  Roch,’’  all  of  folio 
dimenfions  “ David  contemplating  the  Head  of  Goliah 
a bifliop  ot  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  ; and,  a lludy  of  a 
naked  female  ; all  of  quarto  fize. 

Pietro,  and  Jacques-.-\ntonio  StefFanoni,  father  and  fon, 
were  born  at  Venice,  the  father  in  the  year  1600,  and  the 
fon  in  1620.  They  went  to  Rome,  wliere  they  engraved  in 
conjumftion  with  each  other.  There  is  a book,  etched  by 
Pietro,  of  inllru6lions  in  drawing,  conlllling  of  forty  jilates ; 
and  fome  prints  fora  work  of  antique  gems,  by  Fortunius 
Licetus.  This  book  was  lirft  printed  at  Rome  A.D. 
1627,  and  reprinted  by  J.  A.  Steffanoni  at  Padua  in  1C64. 
We  have,  among  others,  the  following  etchings  by  the 
fon,  which  poflTefs  lome  merit : — “ The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  John  and  feveral  Angels,”  known  by  the  name  of 
“ The  Virgin  of  the  Swallow,”  from  L.  Caracci ; another 
“Virgin  and  Child,  with  St,  .John,”  half  figures,  from 
Aug.  Caracci,  both  in  quarto ; a middling-fized  upright 
print,  of  “A  Merchant  and  his  Family  reduced  to  Beggary;” 
two  more  fubjedls  of  Holy  Families,  from  Aug.  Caracci; 
“ The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,”  from  Guido  ; “ The 
Miracle  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,”  from  Lorenzo  PaflTi- 
nelli,  in  large  folio  ; and  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Urfula, 
and  her  Companions,”  of  the  fame  fize. 

Jean  Baptifta  Pafcalini,  or  Pafqualino,  was  born  at  Cento, 
a village  near  Bologna,  A.D.  1600,  and  frequented  the 
fchool  of  Cyrus  Ferri ; though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  meritorious  progrefs  in  painting.  He  engraved  a 
great  number  of  prints  from  various  Bolognefe  painters, 
but  particularly  from  his  countryman  Guerchino  ; whofe 
bold  fpirited  ftyle  in  drawing  with  a pen  he  attempted  to 
imitate  with  the  graver,  but  he  did  not  poflefs  fufficient 
command  of  that  inllrument  to  fucceed,  neither  is  it  at  all 
adapted  to  fuch  a purpofe.  The  etchings  of  Pafcalini,  ac- 
cording to  Huber,  always  convey  the  idea  of  original  com- 
pofitions, but  in  this  praise  we  cannot  confeientioufly  join. 
Thofe  among  them  which  are  entitled  to  moft  commendation, 
are  “ St.  Felix,  a Capuchin,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and 
Infant  Chrift,’’  in  folio;  “St.  Diego,”  from  L.  Caracci, 
marked  J B.  Centenfis  ; a large  folio  print  of  “ The  Death 
of  St.  Cecilia,”  from  Dominichino  ; “ The  Aurora,”  a 
large  print  lengthways,  on  two  plates,  from  the  celebrated 
pidlure  of  Guido,  which  has  fince  been  finely  engraven  by 
Giacomo  Frey,  and  alfo  by  Audenarde. 

The  following  Subjells  are  from  Guerchino  : — A fmall  print 
of  “ Jefus  Chrift  diiftating  to  St.John;’’  a large  upright 

print 
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print  of  “ The  Refurreftion  of  Lazarus;’’  “Chrift  giving  the 
Keys  to  Peter,”  a middling-fized  upright ; “ Chrill  taken  into 
Cuftody  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,”  in  folio  ; “ The  Appari- 
tion of  the  Angels,  w’ho  (hew  to  Mary  Magdalen  the  In- 
llruments  of  tlie  PalTion,”  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Emaus,”  in  quarto  ; “The  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,”  in  folio  ; a fmall  folio  print  of  “ Orpheus  playing 
on  the  Violin  two  Holy  Families,  both  in  quarto  ; “ St. 
Charles  Borromeus;”  a middling-fi/.ed  upright,  entitled 
“ St.  Felice  Cappucino  miraculofamente  reffufcita  unfan- 
ciullo  morto  and  “ Tancred  and  Erminea,”  dated  1620. 

Of  Axduea  Camassei  ; the  two  Curtu,  Francesco 
Berdixi  ; Camille  Congio,  and  Giulio  C akpione, 
who  all  lived  at  this  period,  we  have  already  treated  ; as, 
fee  thcfe  articles  rcfpeclively. 

Giulio,  or  Julius  Caefar  Venenti,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
the  year  1609.  He  learned  drawing  under  Philip  Brizi 
who  was  of  the  fchool  of  Guido,  and  one  of  the  bell  of  his 
difciples.  Venenti  was  a gentleman  of  fortune,  and  not 
profeflionally  an  artift,  yet  the  meritorious  plates  which  he 
etched  con  dmeri,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a place  in 
the  Italian  fchool.  His  etchings  are  performed  in  a (light 
llyle,  are  marked  with  one  of  the  two  monograms  which  we 
have  copied  in  PlnlelH.,  and  their  fubjeSs  are — “ The 
Guardiar.  ^ngel,”  in  quarto  ; “ Mithridates  prefented  with 
a Cup  of  Poiibn  ;”  “ Tancred  and  Clorinda,”  all  after  D. 
M.  Canuti  ; “ The  Virgin  of  the  Rofe,”  after  Parmegiano, 
all  in  fmall  folio  ; and  “ The  Holy  Family  repofing,”  after 
Annibal  Caracci,  in  larger  folio. 

For  the  biography  of  Francefco  Grimaldi,  furnamed 
Bolognese,  fee  that  article.  His  etchings  are  performed 
witn  painter-like  freedom  and  fpirit,  and  in  thofe  of  land- 
fcape  in  particular,  he  difeovers  a founder  knowledge  of 
perfpedtive,  than  perhaps  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  and 
his  trees  are  ably  characterized. 

Of  his  numerous  plates,  which  are  almoft  entirely  from 
his  own  compofitions,  we  (hall  mention  as  worthy  of  pre- 
ference— a rich  landfcape,  with  buildings,  and  filhermen  on 
the  fore -ground ; another,  in  which  the  baptiim  of  our 
Saviour  is  introduced,  both  in  folio  ; two  ditto,  in  larger 
folio,  of  mountainous  feenes,  with  figures  and  ruined  build- 
ings ; two  ditto,  of  the  upright  form,  after  Annibal  Ca- 
racci, in  one  of  which  is  a river  winding  through  foreft 
feenery  ; four  ditto,  from  the  fame  mailer.  His  view  of 
Callel  Gnndolfo  is  a well-known  and  juftly  admired  produc- 
tion, which  will  long  continue  to  be  a favourite  (ludy  with 
landfcape  painters,  and  of  which  there  has  been  a iniely 
engraved  copy  produced  in  our  own  country  by  Vivares 
and  Chatelain. 

Agodini  Mete’li  (the  elder),  was  a native  of  Bologna, 
born  A. D.  1609.  He  lludied  fuccefTively  under  Gabriel 
Ferrantini  and  Dentone,  and,  befides  his  merit  as  an  en- 
graver, excelled  111  painting  architedliiral  ornaments  both  in 
frefco  and  in  oil.  He  was  invited  to  bpain  by  Philip  IV., 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1660. 

His  etchings  are  performed  with  no  inconfidcrable  por- 
tion of  talk-,  and  we  believe  are  entirely  of  an  ornamental 
charaAer.  His  fet  of  forty-eight  friezes  are  after  his  own 
deligns.  Twenty-four  plates  of  ornaments,  are  partly  taken 
from  the  defigns  of  F.  Curli,  and  are  partly  engraven  by  the 
younger  Metelh,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  treat. 

Giofeffo  Marie  Metelli  was  the  fon  and  fcholar  of  Agof- 
tiiio,  and  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1634.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  art  from  the  inftruclions  of  his 
father,  he  fiicceffively  frequented,  for  his  im.provement,  the 
fchools  of  Albano,  Guercino.  Del  Torre,  and  Cantarini. 

The  plates  of  Giofeffo  coiiGll  chiefly  of  etching,  which 


he  executed  in  a flight  manner.  His  chiarofeuro  is 
feeble,  his  drawing  incoiTeft,  from  hade  or  negligence,  and 
he  gave  no  attention  whatever  to  the  art  of  exprefling  the 
textures  of  various  fubftances  ; yet  what  he  did,  could  only 
have  been  done  by  the  praftifed  hand  of  an  artid,  and  this 
circumdance  combined  with  the  intrinfic  merits  of  many  of 
the  pidlures  after  which  he  engraved,  have  made  his  prints 
(which  arc  fomewhat  numerous)  fought  after  by  the  cog- 
nofeenti. 

The  various  monograms  with  which  he  occafionally  marked 
tliem,  will  be  found  in  Plate  III.  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  Ita- 
lian Mojlers,  and  among  his  bed  works  may  be  ranked  the 
follow'ing  : — A fet  of  tvvelve  large  upright  folio  prints, 
from  the  mod  edeemed  piftures  in  the  churches  of  Bologna ; 
a fet  of  twenty,  from  the  hidory  of  Eneas,  painted  by  the 
three  Caracci,  in  the  Favian  palace  at  Bologna,  in  large 
folio;  a fet  of  forty,  in  fmall  folio,  and  of  the  upright 
form,  of  “ The  Cries  of  Bologna,”  from  Annibal  Caracci  ; 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  a large  upright  fo- 
lio, from  Correggio;  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erafmus,” 
from  Pouflin  ; “ David  and  Goliah,”  from  Titian  ; “ The 
Invention  of  the  Crofs,”  from  Tintoret,  all  in  large  folio;, 
“ Lazarus  at  the  Gate  of  Dives,”  after  Paul  Veronefe. 

He  alfo  produced  feveral  plates  from  his  own  compofitions, 
particularly  “ The  four-and-twenty  Hours  of  human  Fe- 
licity,” which  were  publiflied  at  Bologna  in  1675,  and  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  two  plates,  fo  that  the  complete 
let  confids  of  twenty-fix  ; and  a fet,  of  which  we  know 
not  the  precife  number,  called  “ Metelli’s  Collection  of  Pro- 
verbs,’’ publiflied  in  the  year  1678,  both  of  which  feries  are 
now  become  exceedingly  rare. 

Pietro  del  Po  was  born  at  Palermo  A.D  1610,  and  died 
at  Naples  in  1692.  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  was  much 
employed  there  in  the  adornment  of  churches,  both  as  painter 
and  architedl,  and  alfo  by  the  Spanilh  ambadador. 

Del  Po  engraved  a confiderable  number  of  plates  which 
confift  of  etching  mingled  with  the  work  of  the  graver. 
The  general  ftyle  of  his  art  appears  to  be  ftudied  from  that 
of  Dominichino  ; and  the  moll  dillinguilhed  of  his  prints 
are  “ St.  John  Baptill  in  the  Wildernefs;”  “ The  Woman 
of  Canaan  ;”  and  “ A dead  Chrill  on  the  Lap  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,”  all  in  folio,  and  after  Annibal  Caracci  ; “ The 
Madonna  and  Child  attending  to  the  divine  Harmony  of 
Angels;”  “St.  Jerome  on  his  Knees,  confoled  by  an 
Angel;”  and  a fet  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  “Prudence,”  “Jnf- 
tice,’’  “ Temperance,”  and  “ Fortitude,”  all  in  large  folio, 
after  Dominichino;  “The  Annunciation;”  “ The  Nativity ; ’ 
and  “ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  folio,  after  PoiilTin  ; 
“ Achilles  and  Ulyffes,”  after  the  fame  mailer;  “Venus 
and  Cupid  vifiting  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,”  after  Sillo  Ba- 
dalochio  ; and  “ Neptune  in  his  Cliariot,”  after  Julio  Ro- 
mano, of  the  oftagon  form  ; all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Giacomo  delPo,  and  his  filler  Therefa,  tlie  fon  and  daughter 
of  Pietro,  alfo  etched  feveral  plates,  in  a Ityle  refembling  that 
of  their  father,  among  which  is  “ Sulanna  lurprifed  by  the 
Elders,”  after  Caracci,  a folio  plate,  engraved  by  Therefa. 

Simon  Cantarini,  furnatnedll  Pefarefe,  was  born  at  Pefaro, 
a city  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1610.  He  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  art  under  Ridolfi,  but  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  moll  diltinguillied  of  the  pupils  of  Guido,  whofe  llyle, 
both  of  painting  and  etchi-’g,  he  imitated  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  works  of  i.lie  difciple  are  not  uulrequently 
millaken  for  thofe  of  tlie  mailer. 

Cantarini  died  at  Verona,  at  tiie  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 
He  produced  a great  number  of  prints,  which  are  for  the 
moll  part  of  religious  fubjedls,  and  of  wliich  Adam  Bartfch 
has  formed  a catalogue  which  we  bilieve  is  complete.. 
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Among  thefe  are  fevcn  of  what  the  Italians  term  Rcpofos, 
daring  the  flight  into  Egypt,  three,  of  which  the  Holy 
Family  is  tlie  fubje£I,  and  four,  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  ; 
they  arc  after  his  own  compofitions,  and  of  410.  dimcn- 
fioris. 

The  remainder  that  are  worthy  of  feleftion  from  the 
works  of  Cantarini  are,  “ The  Beatification  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  two  plates  of  “ St.  John  Baptifl  in  the  V/ilder- 
nefs “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Seballian  “ St.  An- 

thony of  Padua  on  b.is  Knees  adoring  the  Infant  Saviour 
furrounded  with  a Glory  of  Anyels,”  in  folio  ; a fmall 
print  of  “ St.  Anthonj'  of  Padua  kneeling  before  an  Altar, 
liolding  the  Infant  Chrifl  in  his  Arms  “St.  Benoit  curing 
the  Demoniac,”  from  Louis  Caracci,  in  folio;  “ A 
Guardian  Angel  conducing  an  Infant  to  Heaven  “ .Tu- 
piler,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  doing  Homage  to  Cardinal 
Borghefe,”  who  is  reprefented  in  heaven  furrounded  by 
genii,  who  diiplay  the  attributes  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
in  large  folio  ; this  print  has  been  miftakenly  called  the 
Quos  ego,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fineil  engravings  by  Pefarefe, 
though  long  attributed  to  Guido;  “ Tiie  Rape  of  Europa,’’ 
in  folio,  a very  fine  print,  and  very  rare  ; “ Mercury  and 
Argus  ;”  “ Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  at  the  Foot  of  a 
Tree,”  from  P.  Veronefe,  both  in  folio  ; “ Venus  and 
Adonis,  with  Cupid,”  in  410.  ; “ Love  and  Fortune,”  in 
4to.  (connoifl'eurs  attribute  this  print  to  Pefarefe,  though 
it  is  marked  “ G.  Reims  in.  & fee.”);  and  a frontifpiece  to 
a hook,  reprefenting  a coat  of  arms,  fupported  by  two 
angels,  blowing  trumpets  ; at  the  bottom  is  a river  god 
leaning  on  an  urn  ; a very  fpirited  etcliing. 

Giovanni  Aitdrea  Sirani  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1610, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  A D.  1660.  He  was  fucceflively 
the  difciple  of  Cavedone  and  Guido,  and  imitated  the  ilyle 
of  the  latter,  both  in  painting  and  engraving,  with  fuccefs. 
We  have  fome  maflerly  etchings  from  his  hand,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  original  works,  fince  they  are  from  com- 
pofitions by  himfelf ; thefe  he  commonly  marked  with  his 
initials,  G A.S.  or  I.A.S.  The  following  are  generally, 
and  we  think  jullly,  elteemed  among  his  bell  produtlions  ; — 
“ Judith,  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,”  half  length,  in  the 
background  is  an  old  woman,  in  folio;  “ J'he  Virgin  and 
Infant  Chrill  fitting  on  a Cufhion,  with  St.  John  at  her 
fide,”  in  an  oval  (this  is  from  Guido)  ; a fmall  print  of 
“ St.  Michael  overpowering  Satan,”  a middling-fized  up- 
right print  of  “ A Sybil  fitting  on  a Bank,  lillening  atten- 
tively to  an  Angel,  who  is  placed  behind  a Pedeftal,^’  from 
Guido  ; “ The  Rape  of  Europa,”  (this  print  is  attributed 
to  Sirani,  but  it  is  not  in  his  Ilyle)  ; “ Apollo  flaying  the 
Satyr  Marfyas,”  a fmall  upright  plate  in  an  oval;  “ Saturn 
fitting  on  the  Clouds,”  in  4to.  ; “ Cupid  Handing  on  a 
Dolphin,  (hooting  an  Arrow  into  the  Sea  ;”  a bacchanalian 
fubjedl  of  four  children,  one  of  whom  holds  a flalk  and 
goblet. 

Elizabeth,  was  the  moll  diflinguifned  of  the  three 
daughters  of  G.  A . Sirani,  who  w’ere  all  artills  ; and  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1638;  (lie  learned  the  rudiments 
of  defign  and  painting  of  her  father,  and  her  hiflcrical 
pidlures  are  mentioned  with  the  greatefl  commendation. 
She  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-fix,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
poifon,  adminiflered  by  fome  that  were  envious  of  her  great 
reputation.  There  are  many  etchings  by  her  hand,  exe- 
cuted in  a flight,  fpirited  (lyle,  but  the  extremities  are 
finely  marked  ; among  which  the  following  are  the  moll 
cHeemed  : a middling-fized  upright  plate  of  “ The  Virgin 
of  Grief,”  furrounded  with  the  Inllruments  of  the  Paffion, 
and  accompanied  by  Angels;  “ The  Virgin  v. ith  the 
Infant  Jefus,  whom  (he  holds  on  a Cufliion,  with  St.  John,” 
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in  a circle  ; this  very  rare  and  excellent  print  was  engraved 
by  Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  from  a pidlure  of  her' 
own,  and  is  reckoned  her  bell  produftiou  ; a fmall  half 
length  of  “ The  Virgin,  with  her  Hands  croffed  on  her 
Breall;”  “St.  Eulluce,”  magnificently  h.abited,  in  the  ad 
of  prollrating  himfelf,  flriking  his  breall  with  his  hand, 
in  folio;  “ The  Decollation  of  St.John,”  on  the  fore- 
ground is  a profile  of  Herodias,  accompanied  by  two  of  lier 
women  : this  print  has  been  retouched  in  many  parts  with 
the  graver,  and  is  not  executed  in  the  Ilyle  of  Sirani;  yet  her 
name  is  affixed  to  it,  and  its  authenticity  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  doubtful  ; “ Lucrelia  flabbing  herfelf,”  de- 
dicated to  the  prelate  Palcctti. 

Lorenzo  I.,oJi  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1612. 
He  was  a favourite  difciple  of  Guido,  v.  lio  was  accuflomed 
pleafiuuly  to  call  him  his  gentleman  of  the  bcd-chamhcr  ; 
yet  the  improvement  of  a lludent  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  favour  of  his  mailer,  and  I.oli  never  attained  any 
great  degree  of  excellence  as  a painter  ; but  llicre  are  many 
etchings  by  him  executed  in  a free  fpirited  Ilyle,  from  Guido, 
Sirani,  and  his  own  deligns,  of  which  the  following  jwe  held 
in  moll  elleem  : — “ A Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  folio;  “ A 
Holy  Family,  with  St.  John  and  Elizabeth  ;”  another 
“ Holy  Family,  with  St.  Jofeph  leaning  on  a Pedellal  in 
the  Background,”  a fmall  upright  ; two  plates  of  “ The 
Madonna  and  Child,”  one  a fmall  upright  oval ; “ The  Af- 
lumption,”  where  the  holy  Virgin  is  reprefented  as  (landing 
on  a crefeent,  and  angels  worllfipping  (this  is  a rare  print,  and 
one  of  the  very  bell  prodinSlions  of  Loli)  ; “ St.  Jerome  in 
his  Cavern  ;”  “ Mary  Magdalen  meditating  on  a Crucifix 
and  Skull,”  both  in  4to.  ; the  latter  is  perhaps  the  only 
plate  upon  which  this  artill  has  worked  with  the  graver; 
“ The  Holy  Virgin  in  a Radiance  of  Glory,”  in  folio  ; 
“ The  P.ecompence  of  Study,”  a fmall  plate,  wherein  Genius 
and  the  Sciences  are  reprefented  as  leaning  on  the  horn  of 
Plenty  ; “ Hercules  combating  the  Nemean  Lion,”  and 
“ Perfeus  and  Andromeda,”  botli  of  the  folio  fize  ; “ The 
Infant  Hercules  Hrangling  tlie  Serpents;”  “ A fleeping 
Cupid;”  “Cupid  breaking  his  Bow ;”  three  fmall  plates 
of  infant  bacchanalians. 

Contemporary  with  this  artill  was  Gafpar  Dughet  (fur- 
named  Pouffin  from  his  very  dillinguiflied  brother-in-law 
Nicholas).  For  the  biography  and  general  merits  of  thefe 
great  artills,  fee  the  articles  Dugiiet  and  Pou.ssiN.  Gaf- 
par etched  a few  plates  with  fpirit,  (though  not  equal  to  that 
of  liis  pencil,)  among  which  arc  a fet  of  four  landfcapes  in 
circles,  of  a finall  folio  fize  ; and  another  fet  of  four,  fome- 
what  larger. 

Jean  Dughet,  the  brother  of  Gafpar,  received  inflruilions 
both  from  him  and  Nicholas  Pciiffin,  yet  never  attained  to 
eminence  either  in  painting  or  engraving. 

The  following  prints  from  his  hand  are  admitted  into  the 
portfolios  of  the  carious,  much  more  on  account  of  the 
original  pidlures  by  Pouffin,  whence  they  are  taken,  than 
from  their  intrinfic  merits  as  etchings ; namely,  “ Tlie  feven 
Sacraments,”  from  the  fet  of  piclnrcs  painted  for  the 
Commandeur  del  Pozzo,  which  differ  in  many  refpedls  from 
thofe  which  were  in  the  royal  colledlion  of  France,  and  are 
now  in  the  marquis  of  Stafford’s  gallery  ; thefe  are  in  folio, 
fo  large  that  eacli  fubjefl  is  engraved  on  two  plates.  “ The 
Judgment  of  Solomon;”  “The  Birth  of  Bacchus;”  and 
“ Mount  Parnaffus,”  are  alfo  in  large  folio. 

Pietro  Telia,  fometimes  called  among  the  Italians  Luc- 
chefini,  from  tlie  place  of  his  birth,  was  born,  of  indigent 
parents,  in  the  year  1611,  and  poverty  appears  to  have  at- 
tended him  through  life,  notwithllaiidiiig  his  merits.  From 
his  youth  he  manifclled  a violent  inclination  to  piirfue  tlic 

fine 
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fine  arts,  and  it  is  faid,  travelled  from  Imcca  to  Rome  in  the 
habit  of  a pilgrim.  Here,  regardlefsof  external  appearances, 
and  even  ot  the  ordinary  means  of  fublillenec,  Ikj- employed 
his  time  in  drawing  witli  tlie  iitmoU;  affiduity  from  the  an- 
tique llatiies,  relievos,  and  ruins,  and  in  iludying  from  the 
celebrated  piiflures  with  which  that  great  metropolis 
abounded. 

Under  fuch  circi’.m (lances,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
great,  Telia  was  foon  reduced  to  dillrefs  ; according  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  his  fit  nation  was  moll  niiferable,  having 
fcarcely  wherewithal  to  cover  his  iiakednefs,  or  fatisfy  tlie 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  in  this  fituation  he  was  found  by 
Sandrart,  fitting  among  ruins,  abllracted  from  all  around 
him,  and  copying  an  antique  bas-relief. 

Struck  with  Inch  meritorious  raggednefs,  and  naturally 
benevolent,  Sandrart  took  our  young  enthuliall  home  with 
him,  provided  him  with  food  and  raiment,  employed  hiiU 
to  make  copies  of  the  great  works  in  the  Jultinian  gal- 
lery, recommended  him  to  other  employ,  introduced  him  to 
the  fchools  of  Dominichino  and  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and 
would  in  other  refpe£ls  have  rendered  him  a focial  being,  as 
well  as  a great  artill,  but  for  Tclla’s  natural  averfion  to 
company  and  converfation,  which  was  fo  great,  that  even  his 
patron  could  feldom  obtain  a word  from  him. 

llis  propenfities  to  art,  folitude,  and  lilcnce,  which,  witli 
Sandrart’ s friendHiip,  condutled  him  to  the  high  degree  of 
e-xcellence  which  he  attained,  occafioned  alfo  his  death.  In 
reaching  for  his  hat,  wliich  the  wind  had  blown  into  the 
Tiber,  as  he  fat  drawing  alone,  upon  the  banks  of  that  river, 
he  unfortunately  fell  in,  and  was  drowned  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  following  fummary'  is  partly  copied  from  the  jull  elli- 
mate  which  Strutt  has  formed  of  the  merits  of  this  artill.  He 
drew  with  great  ta!le,  and  marked  the  extremities  of  his 
figures  in  a very  mallerly  manner.  The  charadler  of  his 
heads  are  finely  exprelTcd,  and  the  female  faces  are  often  very 
bcautilul.  Wlien  the  extravagance  of  liis  fancy  did  not 
hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  liis  outlines  are  cor- 
redl  and  elegant.  The  draperies  of  his  female  figures  efpe- 
cially,  are  ample,  flowing,  and  eafy,  and  the  forms  of  the 
naked  parts  beneath  are  accurately  and  fufficiently  indicated, 
without  academical  oilentation.  Yet,  though  his  com- 
])olition  is  frequently  grand,  and  many  of  his  iigures  highly 
graceful,  it  mull  be  owned  that  awkward  and  coiiflrained 
attitudes  are  fometimes  introduced. 

His  llyle  of  etching  is  mallerly  and  free,  bearing  fupe- 
rior  refemblance  to  that  of  Antonio  Tempella,  and  every 
where-  animated  by'  the  wild  energy  of  his  nature ; but  liis 
light  and  lliades  are  not  collected  into  broad  malTes,  and  of 
courfe  his  chiarofeuro,  like  that  of  moil  of  Italian  engravers 
ot  the  age  of  Telia,  is  deficient  in  force. 

Tlie  monogram  with  which  our  aniit  ufually  marked  his 
engravings,  is  copied  in  our  tiiird  plate  of  thofe  of  the  Italian 
Majlers.  His  prints,  in  gen.-ral,  of  wiiich  Mariette  polfeired 
uincty-two,are  h^ld  in  high  requclt  by  artillsnnd  coniioilTeurs, 
and  among  them  the  following  are  diltinguilhed.  They  are 
all  of  folio  dimenlions,  and  fome  of  them  very  large. 

“ Tlie  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  j”  “Angels  minillcring  to 
the  Ploly  Family,’’  an  emblematical  fubje£l,  in  which  the 
Infant  Saviour  is  embracing  a crofs  held  by  angels,  very 
large  ; a large  upright  print  of  “ (^ur  Saviour  crucified 
between  the  Two  ’Fliieves  “ 'Hie  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lrafmus,”  inferibed  “ S.  Ilrafme  ora  pro  nobis  “ St. 
Jerome  at  Devotion  “ St.  Rocb  and  'I'wo  Bifnops  pray- 
ing for  a CelTation  of  the  Plague  “ The  Sacrifice 
ol  Camnv.,”  who  having  dr-ank  of  a poifoned  cup  at 
the  celebration  of  her  marriage  with  Sinonx,  the  a-faHia 


of  her  firll  hiifliand,  prefents  him  with  the  cup,  large 
jiriiit ; “ Thetis  plunging  Achilles  into  the  Styx  “ Achil- 
les dragging  tlie  Body  of  Hedlor  round  ihe  Walls  of 
Troy  “ 'i'he  Death  of  Cato  “ The  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,’’  an  allegorical  print  in  honour  of  pope  Innocent  X. 
with  his  medallion  on  a monument  ; “ Socrates,  at  a 'Fable 
witli  his  Friends  “ The-Study  of  Painting,’’  dedicated  to 
cardinal  Francotti  ; “The  Lyceum  of  Painting.”  inferibed 
“ II  Liceo  della  Pittura,”  (with  a dedication)  ; “ 'Phe  Pal- 
fions  explained  “ Merit  recompenced,  and  ParnalTus  tri- 
umphant “ The  Triumph  of  Love  and  “ The  Triumph 
of  Bacchus.” 

Jean  Cxfar  'Pe-fla  was  bern  at  Rome  in  the  y'ear  1636,  and 
palled  for  the  nephew  of  Pietro,  whofe  llyle  of  engraving 
he  imitated.  The  following  five  are  all  we  know  of  his 
works.  A fmall  quarto  portrait  of  his  uncle,  entitled 
“ Petrus  Telia  Luceiifis,  Piclor  ac  Incifor  celeberrimu.s. 
Cefar  'Pella  i'c.”  “ The  Death  of  Dido,  with  Iris  pluck- 

ing off  the  Fatal  Lock  “ The  Centaur  Chiron  teaching 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  Lyre,  and  throw  the  Javelin 
“ The  Emperor  Titus  confuliing  the  Prophet  Balilides  011 
his  Expedition  againll  Jerufalem,”  from  a pitlure  by  P.  Tel- 
ia, in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  dti  Mont,  at  Rome  ; all  of 
large  folio  dimenfions  : and  a very  large  and  very  rare  print 
of  “ The  Lall  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  from  a pidture 
by  Dominichino,  which  has  fince  been  engraved  by  Farjat 
and  Giacomo  Frey* 

Hyacinth,  or  Jacinto  Gemignano,  or  Jeminiani,  was  born 
at  Pilloia  in  the  year  1611,  from  whence  he  travelled  to 
Rome,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Here 
he  relided  for  many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Pilloia,  and  died  there  at  the  age  o£. 
feventy\ 

His  plates  are  not  numerous,  and  confill  almofl.  entirely 
of  etchings,  performed  in  a flight  manner,  and  from  his 
own  compofitions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief. 

A fet  of  twelve,  in  quarto,  of  groups  of  children  va- 
rioufly  occupied  ; “ Cleopatra  dilfolving  the  Pearl,”  in  folio, 
and  another  folio  plate  from  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  entitled 
“ Semiramis  jurat  non  nil!  deviate  holti  religaturnum  ca- 
pilios.’’ 

Giovanni  Batilla  Bolognini  was  born  at  Bologna  ,A.D. 
161 1,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  the  year  1688.  He  was 
inllrudled  in  the  principles  of  painting,  by  Guido,  and  foon 
became  one  of  his  bell  pupils.  He  painted  in  the  llyle  of 
his  mailer,  and  his  works  are  held  in  very'  great  eileem. 

We  have  many  fpirited  etchings  by  Bolognini,  from  the 
compofitions  cf  Guido,  which  are  executed  in  a flight 
llyle,  rcfembling  that  of  his  mailer,,  but  inferior  in  merit  ; 
among  tliefe,  the  following  will  probably  be  found  moll  worthy 
of  the  colledlor’s  notice.  “ A Crucifixion,”  with  St.  John  and 
the  two  Maries,  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  in  folio  ; 
“ Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  a large  print,  lengthways,  en- 
graved on  three  plates  ; “ St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
and  “ 'Phe  Murder  oi  the  Innocents,”  all  of  lolio  diinen- 
fions. 

Salvator  Rofa,  (for  an  account  of  whom  as  a painter  fee 
Rosa,  Salvatok,)  was  born  at  Rinella,  in  the  environs  of 
Naples,  A D.  1615,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1673.  His  etch- 
ings, though  bold,  prefeiit  not  tlie  difcriminating  and  cha- 
raclcriflic  ruggednefs  of  his  pencil.  His  drawing  isincor-- 
retl ; the  heads  of  ids  figures  are  occalionally  charadlerillic, 
but  generally  mean,  but  his  chiarofeuro  is  broader  and  bet-  - 
ter  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  gener.  lily  of  the  etchings  of  the 
Italian  paipters.  Yet  it  is  to  be  oblerved  that,  in  point  of 
executive  power  and  feeling,  his  prints  are  far  from  being 
alv.'ays  alike.  In  his  “ Alexander  vilitiiig  Diogenc3>”  hia 
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line  iSTJry  and  Inexpreflive,  while  in  his  “ Meditation  of  De- 
mocritus,’’ and  his  allegorical  print  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  the  “ Genius  of  Salvator,”  he  has  entered  much 
more  into  the  detail  of  forms,  and  expreffed  the  fubltances 
of  the  bones,  reptiles,  &c.  which  lie  ftrewed  about,  with  talle 
and  with  truth. 

The  cypher  with  which  this  great  mailer  marked  his  etch- 
ings, \\hich  amount  to  between  eighty  and  ninety  in  num- 
ber, all  from  his  own  compofitions,  will  be  found  in  our 
Plate  III.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian  School. 

The  following  lift  of  his  prints  will  be  found  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  complete  : — An  odtavo  book,  containing  6o  plates 
of  banditti,  in  various  military  and  other  drelTes,  fome  lingle 
figures,  and  others  in  groups  ; a fet  of  fix,  confilling  of  tri- 
tons, ncreids,  and  other  marine  monflers,  in  the  lengthened 
proportion  of  friezes;  a fet  of  four,  in  fmall  folio,  of  “Apollo 
and  Daphne,”  “ Glaucus  and  Scylla,”  “ Ceres  inllrudling 
Phytali  in  the  Art  of  Agriculture,”  and  “ Jafon  and  the 
D ragon  of  the  fame  fize  are  two  plates  of  “ St.  William 

doing  Penance,”  and  “ A Soldier  fleeping  on  his  Shield.” 
“ Plato  with  his  Difciples  in  the  Garden  of  Academus,” 
“ Diogenes  throwing  away  his  Cup,”  “ Democritus  me- 
ditating,’’ “ Alexander  viiiting  the  School  of  Apelles,” 
and  “ Alexander  vifiting  Diogenes,”  are  of  the  fame  large 
folio  dimcnfions  : in  the  lalt,  Salvator  Rofa  has  committed 
a ureat  and  palpable  blunder,  for  Diogenes  is  defiring 
Alexander  not  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  yet  is  hini- 
ftlf  placed  between  the  fun  and  Alexander  ; an  academy  of 
philofophers,  which  is  inferibed  “ Ingenius  liber  Piftor,” 
and  “ The  Genius  of  Salvator  Rofa,”  are  alfo  in  large 
folio  ; and  in  Hill  larger  folio  are  “ The  Execution  of  the 
Tyrant  Polycrates,’’  a very  grand  compolit,ion  ; “ The  Dif- 
covery  of  CEdipus  on  Mount  Cytheron  “ The  Death  of 
Regulus  and  (of  the  upright  form)  “ The  Fall  of  the 
Giants.” 

Carlo  Sacchi  of  Pavia,  whom  Strutt,  by  miftake,  has 
called  a native  of  Batavia,  etched  a few'  plates  of  fmali  im- 
portance about  this  period.  He  W'as  born  in  the  year 
1616,  fludied  under  Roffo,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in 
1706.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Tintoret, 
and  “ 'Phe  wife  Men’s  offering,”  from  Paul  Veronefe,  tw'O 
large  uprights,  are  among  his  bell  produftions. 

Now  alfo  lived  Luigi,  or  Aloyfius  Scaramuccia,  who 
obtained  the  addition  of  Perugino,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  ftudied  under  Guido,  and,  as  an  hiftorical 
painter,  attained  fome  eminence,  but  never  reached  beyond 
mediocrity  as  an  engraver.  Among  his  bell  prints  are, 
“ Chrill  crowned  with  Thorns,”  a folio  plate  after  Titian  ; 
“ Venus  and  Adonis,”  after  Annibal  Caracei  ; and  a large 
folio  ])rint  after  Lodovico  Caracci,  from  the  legendary  hillory 
of  St.  Benedidl : The  devil,  it  feems,  had  caufed  a large 
Hone,  which  w'as  to  be  ufed  in  building  a certain  church, 
to  be  immoveable,  and  the  faint  broke  the  fpell  by  the 
fervency  of  his  prayers. 

Of  Benedetto  Calliglione,  an  artift  of  very  fuperior 
powers,  who  engraved  fevcral  large  plates  at  the  period 
now  under  our  review',  we  have  already  treated.  (See 
Castiglione,  Giovanno  Bendetto. ) His  monogram 
may  be  feen  in  Plate  III.  of  thofe  of  the  Italian  Engravers, 
and  the  following  talleful  produdlions  from  his  hand,  may 
with  advantage  be  added  to  thofe  contained  in  our  former 
lift: — “The  Genius  of  Caftiglione,”  a folio  print,  which 
is  generally  placed  as  a frontifpiece  to  colledlions  of  his 
works  ; a fet  of  fix  heads,  of  which  one  is  the  portrait  of 
the  artift  ; “ Tobit  going  forth  to  bury  the  Dead,  with  an 
Effedl  of  Night,”  in  folio  ; another  from  the  hiftory  of 
Tobit,  w'hich  appeared  without  a name,  and  is  in  clair- 


obfeure,  is  alfo  aferibed  to  Caftiglione  ; “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds ; a night-feene  with  “ The  Interment  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul another  night-piece,  with  the 
effedl  of  torch-light,  of  which  the  fubjedt  is  “ Philofophers 
vifiting  a Cemetery,”  all  of  folio  dimenfions  ; tw'o  of  the 
proportions  of  a frieze,  of  which  one  is  “ Pan  inftrudling 
Apollo  on  the  Flute,’’  and  the  other  “ Silenus  with  his 
Flute,  and  a Shepherdefs  playing  the  Tympanum  “A 
Combat  between  tw'o  marine  Horfes  “ A drunken  Si- 
lenus, with  three  Satyrs  ; a bacchanalian  fubjedl,  w'ith  a 
fatyr  on  the  ftatue  of  Priapus  ; a menagerie  of  hens,  turkey 
cocks,  and  drakes  ; alandfeape,  inferibed  “ Gio.  Benedetto 
Calliglione.  Gen.  fee.  1658  another  landfcape  in  form 
of  a frieze;  “A  ftiepherd  Boy  watering  his  Flock;” 
“ Shepherds  riding  and  on  foot,  conducing  their  Flocks  ;” 
“ A Capuchin  Friar,  marked  with  the  letter  T,  difeovering 
the  Body  of  St.  Jerome,”  in  folio  ; and  eleven  fmall 
vignettes  of  various  fixes,  linifiicd  with  the  dry  point. 

Bernardino  Capitelli  w'as  born  at  Sienna  in  the  year 
1617,  and  received  inftrutlions  both  from  Cafolani  and 
Rutilius  Manetti,  but  never  attained  to  any  confiderable 
eminence.  In  his  ftyle  of  engraving,  he  mingled  etching 
with  the  work  of  the  graver,  but  his  execution  is  coarfe 
and  heavy,  and  his  outline  incorretl.  Among  other  plates 
of  lefs  importance,  he  engraved  the  life  of  tlve  patron  faint 
(Bernard)  of  his  native  city,  on  12  fmali  plates;  “The 
Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.’’  a folio  plate  divided 
into  compartments  ; “ A Repofo,”  from  his  mafter  Rutilius 
Manetti  ; “ 1’he  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  after  Cor- 
reggio  ; and  “ Ceres  drinking  at  the  Cottage  Door,”  after 
Ellhiemer,  from  the  fame  pifture  which  count  Goudt  has 
engraven  in  a very  fuperior  manner. 

Giacomo  Piccini,  or  Piccina,  w'as  born  at  Venice  A.D. 
1657.  Under  what  mafter  he  ftudied  is  not  known,  but 
he  worked  chiefly  w'ith  the  graver,  in  a ftiff  laboured  ftyle, 
without  much  effedl  ; and  the  outlines  of  his  figures  are 
exceedingly  incorredl.  His  brother  "William  was  likewife 
a Venetian  engraver,  and  engraved  the  portraits  for  the 
“ Conchilia  Alefte,”  of  .1  B.  Fabri.  Giacomo,  on  fome 
of  his  plates,  ftyles  himfelf  engraver  to  the  king  of  France. 
The  mod  confiderable  works  he  executed  were  a fet  of 
30  portraits  of  the  principal  Venetian  painters,  affixed  to 
an  account  of  their  lives  by  Carlo  Ridolfi,  publiftied  at 
Venice  in  1648;  moft  of  the  plates  for  a book,  entitled 
“ Le  Glorie  degli  Incognita  a portrait  of  Alexander 
Farnefe  ; “ Diogenes,  with  his  Lanthorn,  fitting  at  the  En- 
trance of  his  Tub,”  from  P.  Liberi  ; “ A Holy  Family,” 
from  the  fame  painter  ; “ Judith  with  the  Head  of  Plolo- 
fernes  at  her  Feet,”  from  Titian  ; and  “ A Holy  Family,” 
in  a landfcape,  from  the  fame,  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Giovanni  Battifta  Galeftrucci  was  born  at  Florence 
A.D.  1618.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  of 
Francifeo  Furini,  and  was  defted  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  L’zke  at  Rome,  A.D.  1652.  He  is  mentioned  as 
a painter,  but  is  much  better  known  as  an  engraver.  He 
engraved  in  a neat,  corredl,  and  mafterly  ft)  le,  and  was  for 
fome  time  the  pupil  of  Della  Bella,  after  whofe  death  he 
finiflied  fome  plates  which  had  been  begun  by  that  mafter. 
His  ftyle  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Podefta.  There 
are  a great  number  of  prints  by  his  hand,  which  in  general 
are  marked  with  the  cypher,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
Plate  III.  of  the  monograms  of  the  Italian  Meters,  and 
of  which  Jean  Jacques  Roffi  has  given  a catalogue. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  are,  a fet  of  antique  gems, 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  with  explanations  by  Leonard 
Agoftino,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  years  1657  and  1639  ; 
feveral  fets  of  antique  bas-reliefs  and  friezes,  from  Polidoro 

Caravaggio, 
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Ca’'ava'T(rio,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  “ Operc  di 
Pohdaro  dc  Caravagt^io  “ John  liaptill  belieaded  in 
iVilon,”  from  Battilla  Ricci  ; “ Paris  receiving  tlie  e\pplc,” 
and  *•  The  Caducous  of  Mercury,”  from  Aimihal  Caracci, 
both  in  quarto  ; and  the  Maiifoica  of  the  family  of  cardinal 
Ma/,arin  ; a fet  of  fix  prints  in  folio,  from  the  Abbe  El- 
pidiis  Benedittus. 

G;ovanni  Franccfco  Venturina  was  born  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1619,  where  ho  lludicd  and  refided  for  many  years, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Eiorence.  To  judge  from  the 
flvle  of  his  works,  it  would  apjiear  that  he  was  tlie  difciple 
of  Gallellritcci,  or  at  leaft  worked  under  his  diredlion,  after 
his  removal  to  Florence.  From  the  defigns  of  that  mailer, 
he  lias  executed  a good  number  of  prints  in  a neat  pleafing 
ftvle,  from  whicli  we  felcdt  the  following,  as  afiording  tlic 
moll  fatisfadlory  fpecimens  of  his  talents  ; “ Diana  and  her 
Nym;ihs  fporting,"  from  Doniinichino  ; ‘‘  J’he  Pulpit  of 
•St.  Peter,”  from  Bernini,  in  folio  ; a let  of  bird-eye  views 
of  palaces  and  gardens  in  and  about  Rome  ; and  a let  of 
foimtain',  from  Rofa  of  Tivoli,  being  a continuation  of  the 
fountains  in  Rome,  engraved  by  Fald.t.  PL'  alfo  engraved 
after  polydoro  Caravaggio,  and  otlier  painters. 

Giovanni  Batifla  Bonacini,  or  Bonaci'na,  was  born  at 
Milan  about  the  year  1620,  and  worked  in  his  native  coun- 
irv,  and  at  Rome.  Flis  prints  are  executed  iu  a flifl  la- 
boured flyle,  entirely  with  the  graver;  and  be  appears  to 
liave  lludicd  in  the  Ichool  of  Cornelius  Blocmart ; but  he 
n.'ver  arrived  at  any  fuperior  degree  of  excellence.  Of  his 
works  vve  fliall  only  mention  the  foliovving  : four  portraits, 
in  f.ilio,  of  pope  Clement  IX.,  Guido  Vifeonti,  Errnes  Vi- 
conti,  and  Giovauia  Battilla,  Count  Truchi;  “The  Al- 
liance of  Jacob  and  Laban,”  from  Pietro  de  Cortona,  in 
folio  ; “ The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jefus,  and  St.  Martin 
kneeling  before  liim,”  from  the  lame  mafler,  which  is  ef- 
teemed  a capital  print,  in  large  folio  ; another  “ Holy  I'a- 
mily,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Catiierine,  " a middliiig-lized 
upright  plate,  from  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; and  a medallion  of 
pope  Alexander  VIE,  with  an  explication,  from  Bernini, 
ill  folio. 

Flaminio  Torre  was  born  at  Bologna  A.D,  1621,  and 
died  at  Modena  in  ifiOr.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
painting  from  Cavedone,  and  comiileteii  bis  lludies  in  the 
fchool  of  Guido.  His  chief  excellence  was  in  copying  the 
piClures  of  the  mod  celebrated  mailers,  wliicli  he  did  fo  very 
cxaAlv,  as  to  render  it  nearly  impoflllile  to  dillmguini  tlie 
ropy  from  the  original.  He  etched  I'everal  plates  in  a good 
llyle  ; and  he  had  copied  the  jiicturcs  of  the  Caracii,  in  tlie 
palace  of  count  Fana,  at  Bologna,  for  the  purpofc  of  en- 
graving them,  when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  died  at  Mo- 
dena, whither  he  It  id  been  invited  by  the  duke  ; and  they 
were  afterwards  engraved  by  Metelli  from  Torre’s  copies. 
From  among  the  prints  cl  'I'orre  wc  lelecl  the  following,  as 
moll  worthy  of  ailcntion  ; “ The  V’irgin  and  Child,  ac- 
companied by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome,”  a middling- 
li/.ed  upright,  from  Eodovieo  Caracci;  “The  Patron 
Saints  of  the  City  of  I’ologna,”  a largo  iqiright  plate, 
from  Guido;  and  “ Ran  conquered  by  Love,"  a Imall  up- 
right, from  Augollino  Caracci. 

Pietro  Francilco  Mela  merits  a dilliiigiiifhed  place  both 
among  the  painters  and  engravers  ot  the  Italian  fchool.  He 
was  born,  according  to  lome  aiilhors,  at  Codra,  a village 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanele,  in  tlie  year  1609  : wliilll 
others  affirm  that  the  jil.ice  of  his  birtii  was  Lugano,  and 
the  time  1621.  prom  his  childhood  his  talents  were  pro- 
mifiiig,  and  his  father,  who  was  a painter  and  arcliiteA,  le- 
oonditig  thefe  early  dilpoluions  toward  the  fine  arts,  placed 
VoL.  XIX. 


Iiim  lirfl  in  the  fchool  of  Jofephine,  and  afterward  in  tliar’ 
of  Aihano,  at  Rome. 

When  hc<juitted  the  latter,  he  travelled  to  V'enice,  and' 
fludied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  BafTan,  and  Paulo 
Veronefe,  with  great  affiduity,  and  witii  fo  much  advantage, 
that  it  is  faid  Guerchino  became  jealous  of  his  progrcls,  and 
that  this  jealuufy  occafioned  his  return  to  Rome,  where 
queen  Cliiillina  allowed  him  a pcnfion,  and  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  popes  Innocent  X.  and  A'exander  VII. 

His  friends  feemed  to  multiply  as  his  merits  iiicreaied. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  to  France  from  Louis  XIV.  ; but 
during  an  altercation  which  he  had  with  prince  Pamfili, 
refpcdling  the  value  of  a ceiling  which  he  had  painted,  lie 
was  feized  with  a violent  paroxyfm  of  headache,  and  expired 
in  about  llx  hours. 

For  an  account  of  bis  peculiar  merit  as  a ■namter,  fee  the 
article  Mola.  Flis  etchings,  tliough  flight,  arc  performed 
“ with  a mailer's  hand  and  poet’s  fire.”  I'o  a vigorous 
flyle  of  handling,  he  added  correflnefs  of  drawing.  He  oc- 
cafionally  etched,  as  he  painted,  both  lancUcape  and  hillor)-: 
bis  beads  in  the  latter  are  beautifully  cbaraclerilHc,  and  care- 
fully drawn  ; and  in  the  former,  his  trees  and  his  various 
grounds,  &c.  are  touclied  with  confiderable  take. 

“ The  Madonna  fuckiing  the  Infant  Saviour,”  a fmall 
upright,  from  his  own  conipofition  ; “ A Hc.ly  Family, 
with  Angels  prcfentiiig  Flowers  to  Jefus  Chrill,”  in  folio, 
from  Albano  ; “ Jofeph  difeovering  himfelf  to  his  Brctliren,’  ’ 
in  fmall  folio  ; and  another  “ Holy  Family  with  Axiigels,” 
a folio  print  of  the  upright  form,  from  his  own  compofition  ; 
will  be  found  among  the  bell  etchings  of  Francifeo  Mold. 

Of  the  latter  print,  colledlors  ffiould,  if  poffibie,  obtain 
the  impreffions  as  the  plate  came  from  the  hand  of  Mola  ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  worked  upon  v'ith  the  graver  by  fomc 
unllcilful  perfon,  who  has  much  impaired  the  freedom  and 
beauty  of  the  etching. 

Giovanni  Baptilla  Mola,  born  in  the  year  1622,  was 
brother  to  Francifeo,  and  was  alfo  the  difciple  of  Albano. 
He  etched  a few  plates,  the  flyle  of  which  bears  a di'lant 
and  inferior  refemblance  to  that  of  his  brotlier,  as  may  be 
feen  in  a qto.  print,  after  Albano,  of  “ Cupid  drawn  in  bis 
Ciiariot.” 

Carlo  Cefio,  or  CcTius,  was  born  at  Antrodoco,  a village 
in  the  late  territory  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  1626,  and 
died  at  Rieti  A D.  1686.  He  lludied  as  a painter  under 
Rietro  da  Cortona,  but  is  much  better  known  by  his  en- 
gravings th  n by  bis  pictures.  His  piates  are  chiefly  etched 
and  harmonized  with  the  graver  in  a free  and  mallerly  man- 
ner. He  drew  correftlv  ; and  the  extremities  of  his  figures 
are  in  general  finely  marked,  though  flight,  and  in  the  broad, 
bold  11}  Ic  of  a painter. 

Among  the  number  of  CcTio’s  engravings,  which  is  con- 
fiderab’c,  tlie  following  will  probably  be  found  moll  worthy 
of  felcfiion  ; tlie  frontifpicce,  in  410.,  to  “ Difcorfi  della 
Mulica  ;”  and  “ 'I’lie  FIcJy  Family,’’  in  an  oval,  both  from 
bis  own  compofitions  ; two  folio  prints  of  “ St.  Andrew 
prollrating  himfelf  before  the  Crofs,”  after  a celebrated  pic- 
ture jiainled  by  Guido  in  conjundlion  with  Dominichino  ; 
and  “ Tlie  \Voinan  of  Canaan,”  after  Annibal  Caracci ; 
tlie  Farnelian  Gallery,  coiifilling  of  forty-one  plates,  after 
the  lame  mailer ; the  Pamphilian  Gallery,  coiifilling  of  Hf- 
teen  plates,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona,  of  which  the  fubjedl  is 
“ The  Hillory  of  JEneas ;”  “ The  Life  of  St.  Angullin,” 
after  Lanfranc,  confiding  of  four  very  large  and  four  fmallcr 
folio  prints,  engraved  from  pidlures  which  adorn  the  church 
of  St.  Aiigullin  at  Rome. 

Andrea  Podefta  was  born  at  Genoa  iu  the  year  1628,  and 
3 Z became 
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became  the  difciple  of  Andrea  Ferrari.  Strutt  fays,  that 
“ as  a painter  it  does  not  appear  that  he  greatly  dilunguiflied 
himfelf ; but  feveral  fpirited  and  malterly  etchings,  which 
he  produced,  prove  him  to  have  been  a very  deilful  artifl. 
The  heads  of  his  figures  are  linely  cliaradterized,  and  the 
other  extremities  are  well  exprelfed.” 

Among  the  heft  of  Podella’s  prints,  which  in  general  are 
marked  either  AND.  P.,  or  Aid.  P.  in  el  /ff.,arc  the  follow- 
ing : four  Bacchanalian  fuhjefts,  in  large  folio,  after  Titian, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  celebrated  pifture  of  “ Bacchus  leap- 
ing from  his  Car  to  greet  Ariadne,”  which  was  lately  in  tlie 
colledtion  of  the  earl  of  Kinnaird,  and  from  wlricli  Mr. 
Bone  has  executed  a moft  exquifite  copy  in  enamel  ; “ Love 
cultivating  the  Arts,”  an  allegorical  print  in  folio,  dedicated 
to  Guido  ; and  a pair  from  “ The  Life  of  St.  Diego,”  after 
Caracci,  alfo  in  folio. 

For  an  account  of  Carlo  Maratti  as  a painter,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Maratti.  He  was  born  at  Camerino,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  A.D.  1628,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1713. 
Strutt  fays,  with  great  juflice  of  his  etchings,  that  “ they 
are  executed  in  a free  and  fpirited  llyle  ; much  neater,  and 
better  finifhed,  than  thofe  of  painters  ufually  arc.  The  clia- 
rafters  of  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  finely  exprefied  and 
their  graceful  airs  have  been  the  fubjedf  of  frequent  com- 
mendation. 

His  engravings  are  fomewhat  numerous,  and  are  held  in 
great  eftimation.  No  colleflion  of  the  works  of  the  Ita- 
lian mailers  Ihould  be  without  good  imprefiions  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — A fet  of  ten,  from  the  Life  of  the  Floly  Virgin, 
after  his  own  compofitions,  in  quarto  ; “ Pleiiodorus  driven 
from  the  Temple,”  after  Raphael,  a large  folio  print,  arched 
at  the  top,  and  engraven  on  two  plates  ; “ The  Flagellation 
of  St.  Andrew,’’  after  Dorninichino  ; “ .lofeph  difeovering 
liimfeif  to  his  Brethren,”  after  Francifeo  Mola,  of  folio 
dimenfions  ; “ St.  Cliarles  Borromeus  interceding  for  thofe 
afflidled  with  the  Plague  at  Milan,’’  a large  upright,  from 
Pietro  Perugino  ; and  (of  the  fame  form)  “ Chrill  dil- 
courfing  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,”  after  Annlbal  Ca- 
racci ; befides  feveral  plates  of  the  Madonna  and  Bambino, 
of  various  fizes. 

Giovanni  Batilla  Cavazza  was  torn  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1620.  He  was  fucceffively  the  difciple  of  Cavedone  and 
Guido,  and  painted  feveral  pidlures  for  tlie  churches  of  his  na- 
tive country.  He  likewife  engraved  fome  fubjefts  for  his 
amufement,  among  which  are  the  following ; — “ Chrill  on 
the  Crofs  ;”  “ The  Refurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrill  ;”  “ The 
Death  of  St.  Jofeph  ;”  and  “ The  All'umption  of  the 
Virgin  all  of  folio  fize. 

Dominico  Maria  Canuti  was  born  at  Bologna  A D.  1623, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  16S4.  This  extraordinary  ar- 
till,  by  the  force  of  his  own  natural  genius,  acquired  fo 
much  knowledge  cf  defign  and  colouring,  that  Guido  be- 
held his  works  with  allonilliment,  and  received  him  among 
his  pupils  with  pleafure. 

Befides  his  pi&ures,  we  have  a good  number  of  etchings 
by  his  hand,  in  the  llyle  of  Guido,  whom  he  furpafled  in 
neatnefs,  finilliing,  and  boldnefs,  if  not  truth,  of  fore-fhort- 
ening,  which  has  ever  been  held  one  of  tlie  difficulties  of 
art ; though,  in  the  general  excellency  of  his  drawing,  and 
the  fpirit  of  his  outline,  he  has  not  equalled  that  great  artill. 
He  commonly  marked  his  prints  with  his  name,  or  initials, 
among  them  the  following  will  probably  be  found  moll  wor- 
thy of  feleclion  ; —Three  portraits  of  Ludovico,  Auguf- 
tino,  and  Annibal  Caracci>  in  qto. ; “ The  Virgin  feated  in 
the  Clouds,  with  Chrill  (landing  by  her,’’  a fmall  upright 
print,  from  his  own  compofition  ; “ St.  Rgch}”  and  “ St. 
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Francis  praying,”  a fmall  upright  plate,  from  Guido, 
marked  “ Dorns.  Ma.  Canuti  fee.’’ 

I.aurentio  Pallnelli  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year 

1629,  and  died  at  Parma  in  1700.  Fli^  inllrudlors  in  the 
rudiments  of  art  were  Andrea  Barone  and  Simon  Cantarini, 
but  he  alfo  frequented  the  fchool  of  Flaminius  Torre.  From 
Bologna  he  went  to  Turin,  and  from  thence  to  Mantua 
and  to  Venice.  At  Mantua  he  was  employed  by  the  duke 
in  the  adornment  of  his  caftle  at  Monmirola,  but  at  Venice, 
flruck  with  the  fuperiority  which  he  perceived  in  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe,  his  llyle  of  painting,  and  his  notions  of  art  in  ge- 
neral, underwent  a complete  revolution.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Bologna  and  ellabliffied  a fchool. 

In  Cochin’s  Italian  Tour,  he  fpeaks  highly  of  Pafmelli’s 
pidlureof  “The  Refurredlion”  in  the  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  his  few  prints  are  fought  after  with  jullifiable 
avidity  by  the  connoilfeurs.  They  are  chiefly  from  his  own 
compofition,  and  to  the  bell  of  our  knowledge  “ St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Wildernefs,”  (a  very  fine  etching,)  and 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  various  Saints,”  in  one  compofition, 
afford  the  bell  fpecimens  of  his  talents  in  this  art ; both  aro 
of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

Of  Luca  Giardano,  who  was  now  living,  we  have  already- 
treated  pretty  much  at  large  (fee  the  article  Gjaudano). 
His  fa  prejlo  attended  him  in  his  voluntary'^  offerings  to  en- 
graving, as  well  as  in  his  devotions  to  the  filter  art.  Yet  his 
talle  allowed  him  to  delineate  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  in  his 
etchings  in  a good  flyle,  and  hence  his  works  on  copper  are 
of  a mallerly  charadler,  though  they-  polfefs  not  the  feverity 
of  the  highell  clafs  of  hillorical  or  epic  compofitions.  His 
“ Dellruftion  of  the  Priefthood  of  Baal  in  the  Prefence  of 
Elijah  and  Ahab,”  and  “ St.  Anne  received  into  Heaven 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,”  which  are  both  of  folio  dimenfions, 
will  at  lead  juflify  thus  much  of  approbation,  as  would  alio 
the  following  fubjedls  from  the  Life  of  Chrill,  which  are  all 
in  fmall  folio,  and  from  his  own  compofitions.  “ The  Holy 
Virgin  and  Infant  Chrill;”  “ St.  Joleph  and  St.  John;” 
“ The  Penitent  Magdalen  ;”  “ Jefus  Chrill  difputing  with 
the  Dodlors  ;”  and  “ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.” 

Horatio  Brun,  or  Brunette,  was  born  at  Sienna  A.D. 

1630,  but  refided  chiefly  at  Rome.  He  worked  principally 
with  the  graver,  imitating,  though  not  very  fuccefsfnlly, 
the  flyle  of  F.  de  Poilly.  “ The  Golden  Age,”  “ Tlie 
four  Seafons,”  “ The  Prodigal  Son  guarding  Swine,”  a 
fet  of  animals,  all  in  folio,  and  an  allegorical  print  of  Hill 
larger  dimenfions,  which  has  been  called  “ Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  and  the  Nymph  Egeria,”  are  among  the  bell  of  his 
engravings. 

Lorenzo  Tinti  was  born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1634, 
and  was  a difciple  of  Andrea  Sirani.  He  was  a painter  of 
lome  merit,  and  he  engraved  many  prints,  among  which  is 
the  frontilpiece  to  the  Flerbal  of  D.  Hyacinthe  Ambrofmi, 
which  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1666.  He  worked  for 
fome  time  at  the  court  of  Modena,  where  he  engraved  the 
pompous  funeral  of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena,  from 
Francilco  Strings.  He  alio  engraved  from  the  celebrated 
mailers  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool,  and  from  the  pictures  of 
Elizabeth  Sirani. 

Francifeo  Vaccaro,  or  Vaccari,  w'as  born  at  Bologna 
A.D.  1636.  He  Ihidied  under  Albano,  and  wmote  a trea- 
tife  on  perlpeflive,  for  which  he  engraved  the  plates,  and 
dedicated  the  work  to  counfelior  Beccatelli.  He  likewife 
engraved  a fet  of  twelve  perfpeClive  views  of  ruins,  foun- 
tains, and  edifices  in  Italy.  He  continued  to  flourilh  as  an  ar- 
till until  the  year  1670,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Giofeffo  Zarlatti  was  born  at  Modena  A D.  1633,  and 
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learned  the  rudimental  principles  of  art  of  J.  B.  Spezzini,  a 
Genoefe  painter.  He  was  an  engraver  of  meric,  and  exe- 
cuted fome  plates  in  a very  fpirited  and  pleafing  ftyle.  His 
heads  were  generally  beautiful,  and  his  attitudes  elegantly 
chofen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  died  early,  and  en- 
graved but  little  ; nor  arc  we  able  to  fpecify  any  of  his  works. 

The  name  of  Bartoli,  (for  whofe  life  fee  Bartoli,) 
fliould  have  been  honoured  with  a more  ample  lift  of  his 
beft  produflions  than  we  were  able  to  give  at  the  time  of 
publifliing  the  third  volume.  The  colleftor  will  probably 
be  highly  gratified  to  poffefs  the  following. 

Various  Antiques. — A fet  of  thirty-three,  intitled  “ Ad- 
miranda  Ro-Tanorum  Antiquitatum  ac  veteris  Sculpturte 
Veftigia  with  remarks  by  Bellori  under  each  ; a hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  prints  in  folio,  intitled  “ Romanx 
magnitudinis  Monumenta  a fet  of  lifty-two,  intitled 
“ Veteres  arcus  Auguftorum  triomphis  infignes  a fet  of 
feventy-eight  in  large  folio,  intitled  “ Colonna  di  Marco 
Aurvlio,  con  brevi  note  da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori;”  a fet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  prints,  intitled  “ Colonna 
Trajana,  di  Alfonzo  Ciacconi and  another  fet,  confifting 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  intitled  “ Sepolcri  antichi 
Romani  ed  Etrufehi,  trouvati  in  Roma  the  aqueduft 
which  condudfs  the  water  from  Civita  Vecchia,  with  various 
views  in  and  about  Rome,  in  four  large  prints  ; a grand 
fepulchral  iirn  of  ftone,  from  the  Capitol  ; two  fubjeCts 
from  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  intitled  “ Nova  Nupta  in 
geniali  Talamo  ninety-four  in  folio,  intitled  “ Le  Pitture 
antiche  dele  Grotte  di  Romae  del  Sepolcro  de  Nafoni,  in- 
tagliate  da  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  & Francefco  Bartoli  fuo 
figlio,  Romae,”  1680  and  1706;  a folio  print,  intitled  “An- 
tiquiflimi  Virgiliani  Codicis  Fragmenta  & Pidlura  and  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  pieces,  intitled  “ Le  Antiche  Lucerne 
Sepolchrale  a colledlion  of  old  pidftires,  corredlly  copied, 
from  coloured  drawings  made  by  Bartoli,  Paris. 

After  various  Italian  Majlers. — A fet  of  friezes,  from  the 
Bible,  on  the  chimney-pieces  of  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael, 
in  twelve  fmall  pages  ; another  fet  of  the  fame,  in  fifteen 
haves ; another  fet,  from  Raphael,  intitled  “ Leonis  X. 
admiranda  virtutis  imagines a fet  of  forty-three,  of  or- 
naments and  figures,  intitled  “ Parerga  atque  ornamenta  in 
Vaticani  Palatii  Kiftis,”  by  Raphael ; a fet  of  four,  of  the 
divinities  in  cars;  “Jupiter  drawn  by  Eagles;’’  “Mars 
by  Horfes ;”  “Diana  by  Nymphs;”  and  “Mercury  by 
Cocks;”  the  hiftory  of  Conftantine  in  friezes  of  different 
forms,  from  the  Vatican.  “ Giove  che  fulmina  di  Giganti 
(.lupiter  accompanied  by  all  the  Gods,  deftroying  the 
Giants,)  from  the  celebrated  piffure  by  Julio  Romano,  at 
the  palace  of 'I"  at  Mantua,  in  nine  leaves;  “The  Hiftory 
of  St.  Peter,”  from  Lanfranc,  in  folio. 

Various  feparate  Subjefls  from  Italian  Maflers. — “ The 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  from  Raphael,  (engraved  on 
three  plates,)  of  large  folio  ; one  of  the  fineft  produclions  of 
Bartoli  ; “ The  Infant  Jupiter  nouridied  by  the  Goat 
Amalthca,”  from  Julio  Romano  ; “ Hylas  ftolen  by  the 
Nymphs  ;”  “ Sophonifba  prefented  to  Mafliniffa  ;”  “ The 
Continence  of  Scipio,”  all  of  folio  fizc,  from  the  fame 
painter  ; “ St.  John  fiiewing  Chrift  in  the  Defert,”  from 
P F.  Mola  ; “The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,’’  from  Albano  ; 
“ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  ” from  a pidfure  by  Nicolq 
Bcrctoni,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Borgo  ; “ Da- 
niel in  the  Lion’s  Den,”  after  an  altar-piece  by  P.  de  Cor- 
tona ; “ The  Virgin  in  Heaven  with  the  Infant  Jefus,  and 
Saints,”  from  L.  Caracci,  all  of  folio  dimenfions  ; “ The 
Mother  and  Wife  of  Coriolanus  proftrate  at  his  Feet  ;” 

St.  Charles  Borromeus  brought  by  an  Angel  to  the  Tomb 
<jf  Vetallo/  both  from  Ann.  Caracci. 


The  follo-juing  are  from  his  ovon  Defgns. — An  oval.  In  4to. 
of  “ St.  Stephen  receiving  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom  ;” 

“ St.  Bernard  chaining  Satan  ;”  a large  folio  print  of  the 
theatre  eredled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  for  the 
canonization  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantore,  and  “ Mary  Mag- 
dalen,” engraved  conjointly  with  Falda  ; the  fepulchral  mo- 
nument  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  inferibed  “ Petr.  Sandl.  Bar- 
tolus  del  et  fc.  ;”  and  an  ancient  manfoleum,  from  Tivoli, 
with  the  figure  of  a lion,  from  P.  de  Cortona,  in  large  folio. 

The  grand  catafalco,  or  funeral  procefiion  of  Sobiefiti, 
king  of  Poland,  after  Sebaftian  Cipriani,  in  laige  folio,  was 
engraven  by  Francefco  Bartoli,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  the 
fon,  pupil,  and  fucceffor  of  Pietro  Sante,  who  fometiine.s 
worked  on  his  father’s  plates,  but  was  inferior  to-  him  i« 
talent  and  reputation. 

Giovanni  Baptifta  Falda,  a very  excellent  engraver  of 
landfcape  and  architedfure,  was  born,  in  the  year  1640,  at 
Va’duggia,  ia  the  Milanefe,  from  whence  he  travelled,  for 
profeflional  improvement,  to  Rome.  Whofe  difciple  he 
was  does  not  appear  ; but  he  executed  his  plates  in  a clear 
neat  ftyle,  bearing  no  fmall  refemblance  to  that  of  Ifrael 
Silveftre.  He  drew  and  engraved  a great  number  of  views 
of  palaces,  churches,  gardens,  &c.  in  Rome  and  its  environs, 
which  he  enriched  with  fmall  figures,  drawn  and  engraved 
with  great  tafte.  And  in  the  year  1676  he  engraved  a very 
large  view  of  Rome  on  twUve  plates.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  defcrvedly  held  in  high  eftimation.  Among 
them  the  following  will  be  found  to  deferve  the  particular 
notice  of  the  connoiffeur.  Two  fine  views  of  the  fquare  of 
Navonne,  intitled  “Fontana  in  Piazza  Navonna,’’  and  “ Altra 
Veduta  in  Piazza  Navonna,”  eredfed  by  Bernini,  in  folio. 
Two  other  views,  in  large  folio,  of  the  Bafilico  at  the  Va- 
tican, and  the  fountain  of  the  Bafilico.  A very  large  view, 
lengthways,  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  twelve  of  the  moft  celebrated 
edifices  in  Rome,  on  tl.e  fame  plate,  very  rare.  A view  of 
the  interior  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  with  the  beatifica- 
tion of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  in  large  folio  ; and  a very 
large  view  of  the  caftlc  and  bridge  of  ,Sl.  Angelo,  from 
Bernini. 

Matteo  Thommafo  Piccioni  was  born  at  Ancona  A.  D. 
1637,  and  became  a mepaber  of  the  Academy, of  St.  Luke 
in  the  year  iSj'j.  Piccioni  holds  a diftinguiflied  rank  among 
thofe  artifts  who  worked  in  Mofaic,  and  executed  in  that 
ftyle  the  pidlurcs  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  in  conjundlion  with  Fabius  Cliriftoferi  and  Ho- 
race Manenti.  Fie  etched  fome  few  plates,  among  which 
are  the  following,  all  of  folio  fize.  “ St.  I.uke  painting 
the  Virgin,”  from  a pidlure  by  Raphael ; “ The  Ad«ra-  •* 
tion  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Paul  Veronefe  ; “ A Holy 
Family,”  fn  m the  fame  painter  ; “ The  Virgin  vvitli  tlie 

Infant  Chrift,  who  is  reprefented  deeping,  and  St.  .folm  at 
his  fide,”  from  Andrea  Camafiei  ; and  “The  Infant  Mofes 
carried  by  his  Mother  in  the  Ark  of  Bulruihes,”  from  the 
fame  painter. 

Dominica  Maria  Bonarcra  was  born  at  Bologna  about 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  : he  learned  the  principles 
of  drawing  and  etching  of  his  uncle,  D.  M.  Canuti.  Among 
his  works,  thofe  that  he  executed  after  Titian  for  an  edition 
of  the  anatomical  work  by  Vefalius,  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents, 
are  the  moft  efteemed,  many  of  which,  after  being  etched, 
were  finilhed  with  the  dry  point.  A monogram,  whic'l. 
was  common  to  him  and  Dominic  Barriere,  will  be  found 
in  our  Plate  III.  of  thole  uied  by  the  Italian  Engravers  ; 
and  the  following  are  fcledfed  from  the  catalogues  of  his 
works,  as  thofe  moft  worthy  attention  ; “ St.  Ann  leaciiing 
the  young  Virgin  Mary  to  read,”  from  Dorn.  M.  Canuti, 
in  folio  ; “ St.  Thcrclia  with  tlie  Infant  Chrift  ;”  “ The 
3 Z a Martyr- 
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Mai  tyrdom  of  St.  Chrifliana,”  all  of  the  fame  fizc,  from 
Ciuiut) ; “ St.  John  baptizing  Chrife  in  the  River  Jordan,” 
from  Albano,  in  large  folio,  j “ St.  John  preaching  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Jordan,”  from  L.  Caracci  ; “ Lot  with  his 
Daughters,”  from  Ann.  Caracci  ; and  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Parma,  reprefenting  “The  AfTiimption 
( f the  Virgin,  with  the  Apollles  and  Angels,”  from  Cor- 
rcgiiio,  all  in  large  folio. 

Ambrogio  Bcioz/.i,  or  Be/.utius,  an  eminent  painrer  and 
engraver  in  aejuafurtis,  was  born  at  Mdan  A,  D.  1648,  atni 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1706.  He  ilndied  for  fome  time 
under  GiolclTo  Danedi,  called  Montalli,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  lludied  from  the  antiques  andthemoh  cele- 
brated pictures,  and  lailly,in  the  fchool  of  Ciro  Ferri.  His 
greatell  merit  confilled  in  painting  bas-reliefs,  friezes,  and 
other  architeftural  decorations;  but  he  etched  fome  few 
piates,  and  among  them  the  following.  A portrait  of  Cor- 
reggio, in  profile,  of  qto.  fize  ; and  tlie  apoiheofis  of  a 
princefs,  the  bull  of  whom  was  engraved  by  Bonacina,  and 
the  remainder  by  Befozzi,  from  Celare  Fiori,  in  folio. 

Giroiam.o,  or  Jerome  Roiil,  or  de  Ruheis,  the  elder,  was 
born  at  Rome  A.  D.  1640.  He  learned  tlie  principles  of 
art  under  Simon  CaiUarini,  and  .1.  B.  Buoncone.  He  exe- 
cuted a few  lliglit  but  meritorious  etchings  from  various 
Bologncfe  painters,  among  wliieli  arc  the  following.  A por- 
trait of  pope  Pius  V.,  from  Scipio  Gatana,  in  an  oval  ; 
“ Tw'o  Cupids  playing  together,”  a fmall  upright  plate 
from  Guercino  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Cliild,  accompanied  by 
Sr.  Francis  and  St.  Jerome,”  a middling-fi  zed  upright  plate,  in- 
fcribed  “ Hicronimus  de  Rubeis  pictor  deliiieavit  iecidit 
“ St.  Charles  Borromeiis  kneeling  before  a Crofs,”  from 
Antonio  Caracci,  a rare  print ; and  “ St.  Nicholas  before 
the  Virgin,”  from  Francis  Bonavilla,  both  in  large  folio. 

Girolamo  Rolii,  or  de  Rubeis,  the  younger,  was  born  at 
Rome  A.  D.  ibS^,  and  was  probably  a relation  of  the 
above-mentioned  artilf.  He  aUvays  rciided  at  Rome,  and 
engraved  a confulerable  number  of  prints,  after  different 
Italian  painters.  Ke  worked  in  a lliff  heavy  llyle,  with  the 
graver  alone,  without  mucli  effeef  or  correClncfs  of  drawing, 
and  engraved  a coniiderable  number  of  portraits  of  the  car- 
dinals of  his  time  ; forming  a feries,  which  has  fince  been 
continued  by  Pazzi  and  others.  Roffi  likewife  engraved 
fome  portraits  of  painters  for  the  Florentine  gallery.  His 
hell  hiilorical  w'orks  are,  “ The  Virgin  and  Child,”  from 
Correggio  ; “ La  Zingara,  or  the  Repofe  in  Egypt,”  where 
tlie  Virgin  is  drelfed  in  the  Egyptian  lafliion,  from'  a picture 
by  Ann.  Caracci,  both  in  f'lio  ; and  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agapila,”  a large  plate,  lengtliw'ays,  from  J.  Odazzi. 

Giovanni  Batilla  Tellana,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1649,  and  reiided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  engraved  many 
plates  from  the  picture;  of  various  Italian  mailers.  In  coii- 
jiindlioii  with  William  Vallet  and  Stephen  Picart,  he  exe- 
cuted the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  for  Jean  An- 
gelo Canini,  from  antique  gems  and  medals.  He  engraved 
j 1 a very  plealing  llyle,  not  unlike  that  of  Mellan.  The 
following  prints  afford  falisfadlory  fpecimens  of  his  talent.«. 
Two  heads,  of  Socrates  and  Alexander  ; and  another  pair  of 
Alpalia  and  Cleopatra,  in  qto.,  for  tlie  w’ork  of  Canini  ; 
“ 'i  he  Guardian  Angel,”  in  large  folio,  from  Pietro  da 
Cortona  ; and  “ I'he  Baptifm  of  Conilantine  the  Great,” 
trom  Aug.  Caracci,  of  the  fame  flze. 

Giofeffo  Tellana  was  born  at  Genoa  in  the  year  165O. 
Wliether  he  was  the  brother,  or  how"  he  was  related  to  the 
above-mentioned  artiil,  we  are  unable  to  afeertain.  He  re- 
flded  at  Rome,  where  he  engraved  many  plates  in  tlie  llyle 
cf  Giovanni  Battilla.  He  was  employed  m u work  which 
anpcaii-d  at  Rome  in  16S0,  under  the  title  of  “Portraits 


of  Cardinals  now  living,”  and  from  the  red  of  his  works’ 
the  following  may  be  lelefted  as  affording  fpecimens  of  liis 
abilities  both  in  portrait  and  hiftory  A portrait  of  brother 
Jerome  Comitibus,  from  P.  de  Cortona,  in  folio  ; “ Sl, 
Margaret  of  Cortona  kneeling  before  a Cruciiix  ;”  a fub- 
jecl  of  a 'Bhefes,  reprefenting  a Hydra,  and  Religion  hovering 
in  the  air,  holding  a portrait  of  pope  Alexander  VI 1.  On  a 
little  Ilreamer  is  the  Following  infeription  ; “ Accedite  et  il- 
luminamini,”  both  from  Cortona,  of  folio  frze  ; and  two 
portraits,  Flavius  Card.  Chilius,  after  M.  Morandi,  and 
Aloylius  Curd.  Homodcus,  Jof.  Tellana  del.  et  feu.  both 
in  4I0. 

Crecentius  de  Humifris,  or  de  Onofriis,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1650,  and  died  at  Florence  lome  time  about 
the  clofe  ot  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Gafpar  Pouffin,  and  painted  a great  number  of  landicapesin 
the  llyle  of  that  mafter. 

He  alfo  engraved  landfcape  in  a very  good  tafte,  and  we 
have  an  engraving  by  him,  from  a pidlure  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
of  “ Diana  at  tlie  Chacc,”  for  the  prince  Livius  Odefcal- 
chi,  wliich  is  executed  with  freedom,  and  in  a purity  of  llyle 
fuperior  to  moll  of  the  landfcape  engravings  of  that  dav. 
This,  and  a landfcape  with  a waterfall  ; an  Italian  land- 
fcape with  water  and  figures,  (both in  folio,)  and  twm  heroic 
landfcapes,  one  with  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  the  other  with 
Apollo  in  the  clouds,  both  in  large  folio,  afford  excellent 
examples  of  the  talents  of  this  artiil. 

Giovanno  Giefeffo  dal  Sole,  was  a native  of  Bologna,  and 
became  both  a painter  and  engraver  of  fome  eminence.  He 
received  his  firil  inflrucbions  of  D.  M.  Caniiti,  and  after- 
wards became  the  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Paiinelli.  He  fuccccded 
in  engraving  both  hiilorical  fubjedis  and  landfcapes  ; and  died 
at  Bologna  A.D.  1719,  aged  iixty-livc  years.  We  have  ie- 
veral  etchings  by  him,  from  his  own  compofitions,  among 
which  are,  “ Jupiter  and  Juno  prefenting  Mars  with  a 
Buckler,”  from  a deling  by  Paiinelli,  painted  for  General 
Monteculle,  in  folio  ; and  “ St.  Francis  Xavier  prcacliing  ia 
the  Indies,”  a large  upright  place,  from  the  lame  mailer. 

Vincent  Vicloria,  or  Vittoria,  was  born  at  Valencia 
A.D.  i6jS.  He  travelled  whi.ll  very  young  to  Rome-, 
and  frequented  the  fchool  of  Carlo  Miratti,  w'here  he  made 
great  progrels.  Tie  poffeffed  coniiderable  kno\vledge  of 
anatomy,  and  ins  portraits  are  particularly  elleemed.  \'ic- 
toria  is  likewife  celebrated  as  an  antiquary  and  a connoiffeur 
in  works  of  ancient  art  ; and  pofl'effed  an  excellent  cabinet 
cf  gems,  medals,  and  various  antiquities  ; he  was  honoured 
with  the  titles  of  antiquarian  to  the  pope,  and  firtl  painter 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufeany.  Among  other  literary 
jirodudlions,  Vittoria  is  the  author  of  “ Ob.fervazioni,  foi  ra 
la  Felllna  pittrice  de  Malzafu,”  a work  which  the  celebrated 
J.  P.  Zanotti  has  endeavoured  to  ref  ute.  The  portrait  of 
our  artiil  may  be  feen  in  the  colledtion  of  iliofe  of  the  gre;.t 
painters  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  He  died  at  Rome  A.  D. 
1712,  aged  5 I years.  Among  many  prints  that  he  etched 
in  a flight  ftyle,  the  following  are  the  bed,  “ The  Virgin 
and  Cliild  in  the  Clouds,  with  John  the  B-iptifl,  St. 
Francis,  and  other  holy  Perfonages  below,”  from  Raphail, 
inferibed  “Vine.  Victoria  del.  et  fculpt.”  rare;  “The 
Lad  Supper,”  and  ‘ 'I'he  Refurrection,”  both  in  large 
folio,  from  Ciro  Ferri. 

Giovanni  Girolaino  I'rezzai,  was  born  at  Canemorde.  near 
Tivoli,  in  the  year  i6f)0.  rie  learned  engraving  at  R-.'me, 
under  Arnold  de  Wellerhout,  and  executed  a great  numb -r 
ot  priiit.s,  after  various  Italian  inader.':,  in  a neat  careful 
dyle,  iiiiifhed  lilglily  with  the  graver  ; hut  witliout  any  h rie 
of  eliiarofciiro,  or  boldiiefs  of  exec  .tiou.  Sejmetune-  Frezz  i 
imitated  that  llyle  of  Meilaii,  which  eouii.L  of  llngle  comffs 
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of  lines,  yet  not  very  fiiccefsfully,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
fay  of  Ills  numerous  produdlioiis,  that  tlie  extremities  of  his 
figures  in  general  arc  but  poorly  marked,  and  his  drawing, 
though  not  very  incorrect,  is  fometim.es  heavy.  Among  his 
engravings  the  following  are  held  in  moil  elleein.  The  Ve- 
rofpian  gallery,  courdliiog  of  Icventeen  folio  plates,  including 
the  title,  from  Albano,  piiblilhcd  at  iiome  in  1704;  “ d’he 
Virgin  fitting  undera'l'rce  feeding  the  Infant  Chrill,”  from 
1..  Caracci  ; “A  Holy  I’amily,  with  the  Infant  naked  in 
the  Arms  of  the  Virgin,”  from  Carlo  Maratti,  both  in  folio  ; 
“ I'he  Ad'umption  of  the  X’irgin,”  dedicated  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  ; and  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  dedicated  to 
the  marguis  Paliavidno,  both  from  the  fame  mailer,  of  folio 
lize  ; “ l.a  Zingare,”  or  the  Repofe  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  reprefented  in  Egyptian  attire,  from  Correg- 
gio, in  largo  folio;  a middllng-llzed  upright  plate  of  “ The 
l)efcent  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,”  from  Guido,  very  rare;  “ Po- 
ly pheine  on  a Rock,  and  Galatea  on  the  Water  with 
Nvmphs,”  a folio  print  ; “ Polypheme  hurling  a Rock 
af'er  Acis  and  Galatea,”  in  two  plates.  A fet  ot  fix,  in- 
cliiding  the  title,  from  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann, 
ill  the  church  of  the  Madonna,  at  Monte  Santo,  from 
Nicok)  Berctoiii,  in  folio.  The  lirlt  and  fecond  plates  for 
the  Cro/.at  collection,  one  rcprcl'entiiig  “ Venus,”  the  other 
“ Pallas,”  from  a:iti<iue  paintings,  in  large  folio,  and  the 
celebrated  Centaurs  (known  by  the  name  of  Fiirietto),  done 
by  Arilleas  and  Papiasof  Aphrodifimn  ; and  prefervedin  the 
mnfeum  Clemcntinum,  from  drawings  by  P.  Baitoni,  and  N. 
Honopliri,  in  large  folio. 

Giofefl'o  Diamantini  was  born  at  Romania  A.  1).  i66o, 
and  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  wlierc  he 
died  in  the  year  1722.  Heinnckin,  who  has  left  us  a cata- 
logue of  his  etchings,  feenis  to  fay  of  this  mailer,  that  his 
greatell  praife  was  having  inllruCted  Rofa  Alba  Carricra. 
Yet,  according  to  Strutt,  wlio  profefios,  hovvever,  to  have 
feen  but  few  of  his  works,  “ Diamantini  etched  in  a free  inal- 
lorly  llyle,  with  a fine  point  ; the  defigns  are  fpirited  ; 
the  adlions  of  tire  figures  are  often  very  graceful,  and 
the  heads  and  other  extremities  of  them  drawn  in  a fupe- 
rior  llyle.” 

He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  chevalier,  and  hence 
he  often  marked  his  prints,  “ Eques  Diamantinus  in.  f.”  I'lie 
following  are  among  the  bell  of  his  works,  almolt  all  from 
bis  own  compofions.  “ Hagar  in  the  Defert,”  in  an  oval, 
of  quarto  fize  ; “ A Holy  Family,  with  St,  John,”  in  folio  ; 

“ 'Phe  Marriage  of  Canaan,”  from  Paul  Veronefe,  in  folio  ; 

“ The  dead  Body  of  Clirift,  fupported  on  tlie  Tomb  by 
an  .Angel,”  in  an  oval,  dedicated  to  Gregorio  Fab.  ; “ Dido 
on  the  Funeral  Pile,  with  Diana  or  Iris  in  the  Air,” 
111  an  octagon  ; “ Venus,  C res,  and  Pomona,”  dedicated 
to  D I).  Ferdinand ; “Mercury  and  Flora  in  the  Air,” 
dedicated  tts  D.  Aloylis  Pifani  ; “ Night  ptirfned  by  Phof- 
phorus,  or  the  Morning  Star,”  dedicated  to  Mare  Angelo 
Fl.ivio  C nuneni ; “ Tlie  Sphere,  or  Ailronomy,”  dedicated 
to  Angelis,  all  of  folio  lize  ; “ Saturn,  or  a river  God,  with 
two  Cupids,”  of  octagon  form  ; a middlmg-!'.>'.ed  iii>right 
print  of  “ Tlic  Fall  of  Phaeton  ;”  a fmall  oct.igomu  j.rint 
of  “ Mercury  and  Argus  ;”  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  an  octa- 
gon ; another  “Venus  and  Adonis,”  in  quarto;  a fmall 
octagon  of  “Jupiter  and  the  Republic  of  Venice  ’ a final 
upright  print  of  “ Time,  or  a river  God  fitting,  and  a Child, 
with  his  Eyes  banded,  lying  near  'liin,  accompanied  by  a 
Mufe;”  a middling-fized  upright  print  ot  “ 'Pmie  and 
Flora,  crowned  by  a Genius;’’  “ Sirength,  or  Hercules 
fitting  by  a Nympli,  accompanied  by  Plenty,”  in  an  odta- 
gon  ; a fmall  upright  print  ot  “ Mars  and  Venus  ;”  two 
more  fmall  uprights  of  “ Diana  and  Eudymion ;”  and 


“ The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ;”  “ Boreas  ilcaling  away 
Orithrea,”  in  a folio  ottagon  ; a fmall  oval  print  of  “ Juilico 
and  Peace  ;”  four  fmall  upright  emblematical  fubjeCts  ; two 
large  fq'iare  ditto  ; and  two  other  emblematical  fubjedts,  ono 
a large  hexagonal  plate,  and  the  other  an  oval. 

Giofeflo  Niccolo  Nafini  was  b irn  at  a fliort  di.fiance  from 
Sienna,  A.D.  1660.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from 
his  father  Francifeo  Nafini,  but  was  fent  to  Rome  at  tlie 
age  of  eighteen,  and  entered  the  fchool  ot  Ciro  Ferri,  under 
wlioni  he  iUidied  two  years,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
command  of  the  pencil,  but  a fine  tafle  tor  defign.  He  was  re- 
commended by  his  mailer  to  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  HI., 
for  whom  he  copied  the  pidtures  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in 
tlie  Pitti  palace  ; in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  tliat  the 
duke  rewarded  liini  very  handfomely.  Fie  was  liltewlfc  ho- 
noured with  knighthood  by  tlie  emperor  I.copold,  and  had 
many  other  favours  conferred  on  him  by  the  great. 

d'he  llyle  of  Nafini  bears  lome  refemblance  to  that  of 
Paul  Veronefe.  He  died  at  Sienna  in  1736,  aged  feventy- 
iix.  We  have  one  fmall  upright  etching  by  this  artill,  re- 
prefciuing  “ The  Virgin  witli  the  Infant  Clirill  and  St.- 
John,” from  a compofition  of  his  own. 

Ca:far  Fantetti  was  born  at  Florence  A.D.  1660.  The  time 
of  his  deceafe  has  not  been  recorded,  and  ot  the  events  of  liis 
life  it  is  only  known  that  he  worked  at  Rome  after  various 
Italian  mafters. 

He  engraved,  in  conjundtion  with  Pietro  Aquila,  the 
paintings  in  the  Vatican,  known  under  the  name  of  Raphael’s 
Bible  ; the  firll  thirty'-fix,  and  the  fortieth,  are  etched  by 
him,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  by  P.  Aquila.  Fantetti  alfo 
engraved  “ Chriil  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,”  in 
folio,  from  I..  Caracci  ; “Charity,  witli  Two  Ciiildren,” 
from  Ann.  Caracci  ; “ Latona  inlultcd  by  Niobe,’’  in  large 
folio,  from  the  fame  painter  ; “ The  Death  of  St.  a\im,”^' 
of  the  fame  fize,  from  Andrea  Sacchi ; and  “ Flora  fur- 
rounded  with  Cupids  in  the  Air,’’  from  Ciro  Ferri  ; in  an  . 
oval  of  folio  fize. 

Francifeo  Bruni  was  a native  of  Genoa,  and  an  engraver. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1660,  and  died  in  1726,  but  we 
are  not  acquainted  witli  the  par  ticnlars  of  his  life,  and  vve 
only  know  of  the  following  print  by  him,  “ The  Ailump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,’’  in  large  folio,  from  Guido. 

Lodovico  Mattioli  was  born  A.D.  1662,  at  Crevalcone, 
in  the  principality  of  Mafi'eran,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1741; 
At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to  itudy  in  the  fchool  of  Carlo  ■ 
Cignani.  He  drew  with  a pen  in  a very  pleafing  llyle  y and 
etched  from  liis  own  coinpofit ions  and  tliofe  of  the  Caraccii, 
and  other  great  mailers,  but  elpeciahy  after  G.  M.  Crefpi, 
with  whom  he  contra6ted  a very  intimate  friendfiiip.  Among 
the  etchings  of  Mattioli,  the  following  will  be  found  molt 
worthy  of  notice  : a landfcape,  with  ruins  and  figures,  in  1 
quarto  ; “ The  Annunciation,”  from  E.  Caracci,  of  li  e 
fame  fize,  a very  rare  print  ; “ The  Circumcifion,”  in  foliev, 
from  ilie  fame;  “ The  Nativity,”  from  Aug.  Caracci,  of 
the  fame  fize  ; “ The  good  Samaritan,”  from  Ann.  Ca- 
racci ; “Tlie  Death  of  St.  jofeph,”  from  Francelchini  y ; 
“ 'i'he  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,”  from  Crefpi  ; a figure 
of  “ St.  .Anthony,”  andiiiother  of  ‘ St.  Vincent  Ferreri,” 
all  of  folio  fize,  from  Crefpi ; “ St.  Luke,”  a note  of  inv'-  - 
tation  engraved  by  Crefpi,  a d re-engraved  by  Mattioli. 
And  the  figures  for  the  poem  of  Berioldu  con  Bertoldine, 
in  twenty  (beets,  were  dra.vn  by  Crefpi,  and  engraved  uiid..r 
tile  direction  of  Mattioli. 

William  da  Leone  was  born  at  Parma  in  the  year  1664. 
He  etched,  from  his  own  deligiis,  two  fets  of  animals,  wliicli 
are  c.xecuted  in  a fpirited  llyle.  and  with  fo  ne  laile  ; we  are 
able  o.Jy  to  fpceify,  in  addition  to  thei'e,  the  folio  wing  er. 
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grnvlngs  by  Leone  : two  landfcapes,  with  animals,  in  quarto, 
and  “ Venus  blinding  Cupid,”  from  Titian,  in  folio. 

Luca  Carle variis,  lurnamed  Zenobio,  was  born  at  Udino, 
in  Italy,  A.D.  1665,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1729.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  landfcapes  and  marine  fubjedts.  He  like- 
wife  engraved  a fet  of  views  of  Venice,  conClling  of  one 
hundred  large  plates  lengthways,  which  were  publifhed  in 
J705.  His  prints  are  flight,  but  bold  and  fpirited  etchings; 
and  give  us  clear  ideas  of  the  places  they  are  intended  to  re- 
prefent.  We  can  only  fpecify  the  titlps  of  the  following 
two  ; a view  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Cailello,  at 
Venice  ; and  one  of  St.  Marie  Formoia,  at  the  fame  place, 
both  in  folio. 

Of  the  family  of  Crespi  we  have  already  fpoken,  as  fee 
that  article.  Giofeffo  Maria  employed  a long  life  of  up- 
wards of  fourfeore  years,  in  the  pradlice  of  the  various  arts  of 
which  imitation  is  the  balls,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  etched 
feveral  plates,  which  do  credit  to  his  general  reputation,  and 
which  we  omitted  to  mention  in  vcl.  x.  Among  them  we 
venture  to  recommend  the  following  as  moll  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  connoiffeur. 

A grand  compofition,  in  large  folio,  of  “ The  Maffacre  of 
the  Innocents  two  folio  plates  in  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt, of  which  “ The  Refurredlion”  is  the  fubjedl  ; “ The 
miraculous  Crucifixion  of  Piltoia  “ St.  Anthony,”  alio 
in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  and  of  the  oval  form  ; a folio 
plate  of  “ Two  Shepherds,”  one  of  them  afleep,  and  the 
other  making  the  fign  of  lilence.  A fet  of  live,  in  the  talle 
of  Salvator  Rofa,  of  various  mechanical  occupations  ; and 
a very  rare  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo  Tamburini. 

.Pietro  da  Pietri,  or  Pitri,  was  born  A.D.  1665',  accord- 
ing to  fome  autliors,  at  Rome  ; others  place  his  birth  at 
Premia,  in  the  Milanefe  territory.  He  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  art  of  Jof.  Ghezzi  and  Carlo  Maratti,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  copying  fome  of  the  principal  works  of  Ra- 
phael, and  other  celebrated  Italian  makers.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1716. 

Notwithkanding  that  Pietri  employed  great  part  of  his 
time  in  copying,  we  have  feveral  meritorious  hillorical  pic- 
tures by  him  from  his  own  compofitions ; tliofe  efpecially, 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome, 
He  etched  fome  tew  plates,  and  among  them  the  two  following 
will  probably  be  found  moll  worthy  of  notice.  “ The  Af- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin,”  a middling-fized  upright ; and 
“ St.  Lawrence  the  Jullinian,”,  a fmall  upright,  both  from 
his  own  compolitions. 

Francefco  Antonio  Lorenzini,  known  by  the  name  of 
brother  Antonio,  was  born  at  Bologna  A.D.  1665.  Fie 
was  an  ecclefiallic  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ; but  turning 
iiismind  to  the  arts,  he  firll  kudied  painting  under' Lorenzo 
Pafinelli : being,  however,  better  plealed  with  etching,  he  was 
induced  to  throw  alide  liis  pencils  for  the  love  of  ac^uafortis 
and  copper. 

In  1699  he  travelled  to  Florence,  where  he  engraved  great 
part  of  the  plates  for  the  gallery  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore  Ver-Cruys,  Cofmo  Mo- 
galii,  and  I'ichianti ; and  during  his  abfence  from  Bologna, 
he  was  agreeably  furprifed  by  finding  himfelf  cletled  a mem- 
ber of  the  Clementine  academy.  Lorenzini  was  a very  in- 
dukrioiis  man,  and  left  a great  number  of  prints  from  diker- 
ent  makers  : which,  however,  it  muk  be  acknowledged  do 
him  no  great  credit  as  an  artill ; among  them  the  following 
are  the  bell  ; “ Mofes  llriking  the  Rock,”  a large  plate 
lengthways,  from  Balfan  ; “ St.  Anthony  of  Padua  per- 
forming a Miracle,”  from  Palineili  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Urfula  and  her  Companions  ;”  “ St.  .lohn  preaching  in 
the  Defert,”  all  of  large  foho  fize,  from  Pal'uieili  ; “ Jeius 


Chrill  in  a Glory,”  with  other  figures,  from  L.  Caracci ; 
“The  Virgin  and  Child,”  half  figures,  from  Aug.  Caracci, 
both  in  folio  ; “ The  Beatification  of  St.  Dominic,  accom- 
panied by  Jefus  Chrik,  the  Virgin,  and  Angels,”  from  Guido, 
a large  circular  plate;  “ St.  Philip  Neri  kneeling  before  a pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  furronnded  by  Angels,”  from  Carlo 
Maratti ; “ St.  John  in  the  Clouds,  lurrounded  by  Angels,” 
from  Correggio,  both  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Annunciation,” 
from  Paul  Veronefe,  in  large  folio  ; “ 'Phe  Baptifm  of 
our  Saviour,”  of  the  fame  ii'/e  ; “ The  Refuicitation  of 
I.azarus,”  on  three  large  plates,  all  from  Paul  Veronefe ; 
“Jefus  Chrik  on  the  Sea  with  St.  Peter,”  from  L.  Cordi  ; 
“ The  Conkrutfion  of  Noah’s  Ark,”  b'om  Jac.  Bafiano  ; 
“Venus  with  Two  Cupids,”  from  Carlo  Cignani ; “ St. 
Augukino  in  the  Air,  furrounded  by  Rays  of  Glory,”  from 
Tintoret,  all  of  large  folio  fize  ; “ Jofeph  fold  by  his  Bre- 
thren,” after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  two  large  folio  leaves  ; 
“ Jofepl)  in  Egypt  “ Saul  and  David  with  the  Head  of 
Golialt/’  from  Guerchino  ; “ The  Pilgrims  at  Emaus  ;” 
“ St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prifon,”  both  from  the  fame 
painter,  all  in  folio  ; “ The  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,” 
from  P.  de  Cortona,  a circular  print  ; and  “ St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona,  to  whom  the  Virgin  appears  in  the  Clouds,” 
from  Gab.  Caliari,  in  large  folio. 

The  monogram  of  r\  ntonio  Balekra  will  be  found  in 
our  Piute  111.  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  Italian  Engravers.  Of 
the  leading  events  of  his  life  we  have  already  ucated.  (See 
Balk.str.'\.)  His  kyle  of  etching  was  bold  and  makcrly, 
though  flight  ; and  his  mok  ellecmed  prints  are,  a warrior’.s 
head,  and  two  foldiers,  both  fmall  plates ; “ The  Holy 
Virgin  feated  in  the  Clouds,  with  the  Infant  Jefus  and  St. 
John,  the  Heads  of  three  Cherubs  appearing  above  ;” 
“ The  three  Angels  vifiting  Abraham  ;”  a vignette  in- 
feribed  “ Verona  fidelis,”  all  fmall  uprights,  and  rare.  His 
portrait  of  the  architedl  Michel  Sail  Michcll,  furrounded 
with  allegorical  allufions,  and  marked  with  the  engraver’s 
monogram,  is  in  fmall  folio. 

Benedetto  Lutti  was  an  eminent  painter  of  Florence, 
who  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  etching,  and  whofe 
works  are  generally  and  jultly  ekeemed.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1666,  kudied  under  Antonio  Domenico  Gabhiani, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1724. 

St.-utt  fays  of  this  artik,  that  his  merits  procured  him, 
from  the  eleftor  of  Mentz,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ac- 
companied by  a prefent  of  a crofs  enriched  with  diamonds, 
but  fpecifies  only  two  of  his  etchings,  both  of  winch  are 
become  extremely  rare.  The  fubjedls  of  thefe  etchings 
are,  a landfcape  after  Guercino,  in  fmall  folio  ; and  “ '1  he 
Crucifixion,  witli  St.  John  and  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Crols,”  a fmall  upright,  from  a compofition  by  Lutti 
himfelf. 

Cofmo  Mogalli  was  a native  of  Italy,  and  the  difeipie 
of  Giovanni  Battiila  Foggini,  a Florentine  fculptor.  He 
was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1667,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  1730.  He  worked  in  conjiindlion  with  Antonio 
Lorenzini,  (of  whom  we  have  recently  treated,)  and  other 
engravers,  on  the  plates  from  the  Florentine  gallery,  for  the 
duke  of  Tufeany.  We  likewife  have  by  him  many  plates 
for  a book  of  Etrufean  antiquities,  publikied  by  Thomas 
Dempker,  at  Florence,  in  1724. 

The  following  prints,  from  the  Florentine  gallerv,  are 
from  the  graver  of  the  elder  Mogalli,  viz.  “ A Holy 
Family,  or  the  Repofe  in  Egypt,”  from  Albano,  a circular 
print  in  folio  ; another  “ Holy  Family,”  from  Correggio, 
of  the  fame  fize  ;”  “ The  Supplication  of  Marfias,”  from 
Guercino,  in  large  folio  ; “ Eve  prefenting  the  Apple  to 
Adam,”  from  Gabr.  Caliari,  in  folio;  “ The  penitent 
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Matjdalcn  tranflated  to  Heaven  by  an  Angel,”  from  Ca- 
racci,  in  large  folio  ; “ Adam  and  Eve  difmiffed  from 
Paradife,”  from  Caliari,  in  folio  ; “ St.  Benedict  infhitiiting 
his  monadic  Order,”  from  P,  Veronefe  ; “ Jefus  Chrill  at 
the  Table  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Emaus,”  from  Palma  the 
elder  ; “ The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  from  Fra.  Bar- 
tolomeo, all  in  large  folio  ; “ Virtutes  Amor  et  Numen,” 
an  allegorical  figure  from  Riminaldi,  in  folio  ; David  and 
Bathfheba,”  from  Fr.  Salviati  ; this  and  all  the  following 
arc  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Annunciation,”  from  And.  del 
Sarto  ; “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Titian  ; 
a bacchanalian  dance  by  four  figures  ; and  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain,  alfo  from  the  fame  painter. 

Nicolas  Mogalli  was  the  fon  of  Cofmo,  and  alfo  an 
engraver.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1723,  from 
whence,  either  for  improvement  or  patronage,  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  where  he  engraved,  with  moderate  fuccefs,  from 
the  cabinet  of  Portici,  and  the  plates,  after  the  defigns  of 
Cafanova,  for  “ Les  Monumenti  antichi  inediti  fpiegati  et 
illudrati  da  Giovanni  Winkelmann,”  a folio  work,  which  was 
publidied  at  Rome  in  the  year  1767. 

•Tacques  Maria  Giovanni,  or  Juvanus,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  tlie  year  1667,  and  died  at  Parma  in  1717.  He  was  the 
difciple  of  Antonio  Roli,  and  became  a painter  of  fome 
eminence.  He  alfo  pradlifed  engraving  and  etching,  and 
executed  many  large  works  from  L.  Caracci  and  Cor- 
reggio.  TI16  mod  confiderable  work  he  engaged  in  was 
a cabinet  of  medals  for  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  fevera!  folio 
volumes.  His  prints  are  of  very  unequal  merits.  As  far  as 
they  can  be  fpoken  of  generally,  they  are  executed  with  tole- 
rable care  and  flcill,  but  are  deficient  in  chiarol'curo,  and  more 
or  lefs  fo  in  drawing.  The  bed  of  them  are  engraved  from 
the  piclures  of  the  cloiders  of  St.  Michael  in  Bofeo,  painted 
by  L.  Caracci,  and  other  celebrated  maders  of  hisfchcol,  on 
19  plates  in  folio  ; the  cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
the  Bencdidlincs  at  Parma,  reprefenting  “ The  Afeenfion  of 
our  Saviour,”  &c.  &c.  on  12  plates,  from  thofejudly  famed 
piAures  by  Correggio,  which  can  now  only  be  known  by 
the  engravings,  the  paintings  thcmfclves  being  no  longer  in 
cxidence  ; the  Holy  Virgin  in  a landfcape,  with  the  Infant 
Chrid  in  her  arms,  with  St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  kiffing  the  feet  of  the  child  (a  fub- 
jeA  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  “ Tlie  Day  of 
Correggio”)  ; the  Virgin  feated  on  a pededal  wirh  the 
Infant  Chrid,  known  by  the  nam'  of  “ St.  George,”  who 
is  the  principal  figure,  and  by  fome  elleemed  the  chef- 
dhruvre  of  Correggio  ; “ St.  Sebadian  fallened  to  a Tree 
with  his  Hands  behind  his  Back,”  in  folio,  from  Caracci ; 

Jefus  Chrid  giving  the  Communion  to  his  Apodles,” 
from  Francefehini,  a very  excellent  print  of  large  dimen- 
fions,  and  of  the  upright  form. 

Andrea  Procaccini  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1667, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti.  He  became  a painter 
of  fome  celebrity,  and  was  chofen  by  pope  Clement  XI. 
to  paint  the  twelve  prophets  of  the  Old  Tedament,  for  the 
church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran.  In  1720,  he  was  invited 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  painter  to  the  Royal  Cabinet. 
Here  he  painted  fevcral  piAures  for  the  royal  palace,  and 
died  at  St.  Ildefonfe,  A.D.  1734.  We  have  feveral  en- 
gravings  by  this  mader,  both  from  his  own  compofitions, 
and  thofe  of  other  painters,  among  which  the  following  few 
are  feleAed  as  imod  worthy  of  the  notice  of  tlie  colleAor  : — 
“ The  Difciples  at  Emaus,”  from  Raphael  ; •'  The  Af- 
ceuiion  of  our  Saviour;”  a large  group  of  figures,  with  a 
youth  carrying  his  father  on  his  fiiouldcrs,  bolli  from  Ra- 
phael  ; “ The  Birth  of  Bacchus  ;”  “ Diogenes  throwing 
away  his  Cup  ;”  and  “ Cielius  and  his  Companions  palling 


the  Tiber,”  all  from  Carlo  Maratti,  and  of  folio  di.nen- 
fions. 

Giovanni  Dominico  Picchianti  was  born  at  Venice 
A.D.  1670,  and  was  the  fcholarof  J.  B.  Foggiiii,  a fculptor 
of  fome  eminence.  The  produAions  of  Picchianti  have  no 
great  diare  of  excellence  to  recommend  them,  for  he 
worked  in  a coarfe  flight  dyle,  and  his  drawing  is  rather 
mannered  than  correA.  He  engraved  many  of  the  plates 
from  the  piAures  in  the  grand  Florentine  gallery,  in  con- 
junAion  with  Lorenzini,  Ver-Criiys,  and  Mogalli ; and  likc- 
wife  fome  portraits,  among  which  are,  tliofe  an  unknown 
female,  from  Raphael,  in  folio,  a w'hole  length  of  Seballian 
del  Piombo,  from  Titian,  and  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  from 
Vandyke ; thofe  of  cardinals  Loui<  de  Rod!  and  Julias 
de  Medicis,  on  the  fame  plate,  are  from  Raphael,  and  all  are 
of  large  folio  fize. 

The  bed  hidorical  works  of  Picchianti  are,  “ The  Virgin 
fitting  on  a Chair,”  or  the  celebrated  Madonna  della  Sedia 
of  Raphael ; a half  figure  of  “ The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant 
Jefus,  and  St.  John,”  from  Caracci,  in  folio  ; “ Paying 
Tribute  to  Cxfar,”  commonly  called  “ II  Chrido  della 
Monetta,”  from  'i  itian  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Child,”  from 
the  fame  painter  ; and  “ Agar  returning  to  the  Houfe  of 
Abraham,”  from  P.  de  Cortona,  all  cf  large  folio  dimen- 
fions. 

Francifeo  Antonio  Meloni  was  a native  of  Bdogna,  and 
born  in  the  year  1670.  At  an  early  age  l.e  appeared  fond 
of  painting,  and  was  accordingly  placed  under  Francefcliini  ; 
but  time  difcovered  that  his  difpofition  was  not  formed  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  that  art,  and  he  then  took 
up  the  graver  with  much  better  fuccefs.  He  engraved 
chiefly  from  the  piAures  of  his  mader,  and  other  Bolognefe 
painters ; but  the  latter  years  of  his  life  w'ere  fpent  at 
Vienna,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1713.  The  following 
arc  reckoned  among  his  bed  engravings  : — “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,”  a middling-fized  upright  plate,  from 
Carlo  Cignani  ; and  “ Aurora,”  from  a ceiling  at  Forli 
by  the  fame  mader,  both  in  folio. 

Of  the  merits  of  Fkan’cisco  and  Pietro  Aquila  we 
have  already  treated.  (See  thofe  biographical  articles  re- 
fpeAivcly. ) But  of  artids  fo  diftinguidied  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  fubjoin,  in  this  place,  lids  of  the  principal 
works  on  which  their  reputation  has  been  founded.  The 
bed  of  thofe  by  the  elder  Aquila  are  “ Saint  Rufalie,”  from 
his  own  compofition,  in  folio  ; “ Mars  binding  his  Arms  to 
a Tree,”  in  large  folio  ; “ Cardinal  Cafini  as  a Capuchin,”  in 
folio  ; “ Cardinal  joieph  Maria  of  Thomafis,”  from  P. 
Nelli,  of  the  fame  iize ; “ The  Lad  Supper,”  from  Al- 
bano,  inferibed  “ Unns  ex  vobis,  &c.”  in  large  folio  ; tlie 
fil’d  vaulted  roof  of  mofaic  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican, 
from  Ciro  Ferri ; tw’O  cupolas,  one  in  the  chapel  of  tlie 
Holy  Sacrament,  the  other  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebadian 
of  the  Vatican,  from  P.  de  Cortona  ; another  cupola,  from 
the  fame  mader,  painted  in  the  church  of  St.  Philip  of 
Neri,  all  large  circular  prints  ; a group  of  heroes,  to  whom 
Minerva  prefents  a crown  of  laurel,  and  Mars  a fword,  a 
folio  print,  from  And.  Bonfigli ; “ Tiie  Battle  of  Conihm- 
tinc  and  Maxentius,”  from  And.  Cumallei  ; and  “ The 
Triumph  of  Cendantine,”  both  very  large;  “The  dead 
Body  of  Chrid  acrofs  the  Knees  of  his  Mother,  accom-. 
panied  by  Mary  Magdalei-  and  St.  Francis,”  from  Caracci, 
in  large  folio  ; “ The  Arrival  of  the  Body  of  St.  Helena 
announced  by  a Bidiop  to  the  Virgin,”  in  folio  ; “ The 
Repofe,”  where  the  holy  Virgin  is  reprefented  feated  under 
a tree  with  the  infant,  and  in  the  back-ground  St.  Jofeph 
on  his  afs  ; “ St.  Peter’s  Bark,”  from  Lanfranc,  in  large 
folio  ; a very  large  folio  print  of  “ Our  Saviour  in  a Glory» 

with 
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Avith  St.  Ambrofe,  tue  Virifin,  and  St.  Charles  Borromeiis, 
knecliiig.”  from  a grand  aitar-^dcce  by  Carlo  Maratti  ; the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  St.  Francis,  Xavier  at  Naoles,  painted  by 
Paul  de  Mattheis,  and  engraved  on  three  large  plates,  re- 
prefenting  that  laint  overturning  Idolatry,  Herefy,  and 
Mahorr.etanilni  ; “ Venus  in  the  Air,  (lievving  jEneas  his 
Anns  tallened  to  a Tree,”  from  Pouffin. 

The  following  are  by  Pietro  Aquda,  from  his  owti  dc- 
figns  : “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  in  folio  ; “ The 
blight  into  Egypt,”  dedicated  to  B.  C.  de  Vingtiinilliis,  in 
large  folio  ; “ A Holy  Family,  vvliere  St.  .lohn  kiffes  tlie 
Feet  of  the  Infant  Chrill,^’  half  ligiires,  in  folio  ; “ A 
Combat  of  two  Lions,”  inferibed  “ Spe  fufeitat  Iras,”  in 
Folio  ; a portrait  of  Livio  Odefcalchi,  with  ornaments,  in 
large  folio. 

From  other  Italian  maders,  Pietro  has  engraven  “ St. 

J .like,”  with  the  inicription  “ Ferax  cum  feriunt,”  See. 
alter  Lazaro  Baldi,  in  folio  ; “ The  Sacrilice  of  Polixenes,” 
from  i\  de  Cortona,  in  large  folio  ; “ A Sacrifice  of  the 
Nyniplis  of  Diana  on  tlieir  return  from  the  Chacc  ;”  “ Tlie 
jlape  of  the  Sabines;”  and  “The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,” 
four  very  inucli  elleemed  prints,  all  from  the  fame  mader,  in 
large  folio  ; a large  fubjccl  on  two  plates  of  “ The  Battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,”  from  the  fame  mailer; 

Mofes  defending  the  Daughters  of  Jethro,  at  the  Foun- 
tain,” from  Ciro  Ferri ; “ Mofes  driking  the  Rock,”  both 
ill  large  folio  ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Aiello, 
w'lio  is  repofmg  on  a Bed,  crowned  with  Stars,”  a large  cir- 
cular print ; “ The  Vellals-chcrifliing  the  facred  Fire,  by 
the  Orders  of  Aiigudus,”  a large  upright  print,  ail  from 
Ciro  Ferri ; “ The  Holy  Virgin  in  Heaven  with  live  Saints, 
canonized  by  Pope  Clement  X.”  from  Carlo  Maratti,  in 
large  folio;  “ The  Triumph  of  Chrillianity,  reprefented  by 
Religion  fitting  on  the  Clouds,  receiving  the  Homage  of 
the  four  Quarters  of  the  World,”  in  large  folio  ; “ The 
\'irgin  fitting  to  .St.  Luke  for  her  Portrait,”  in  folio,  all 
from  Carlo  Maratti  ; “ Deatli  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  witli 
the  Apodles,”  from  , I,  Morandi,  in  large  folio;  the  Bible 
^of  Raphael,  inferibed  “ Imagines  Veteris  ac  Novi  Tcda- 
menli,  a Raphaele  Sandl.  IJrbin.  in  Vaticano  pittce  Jo.  Jac. 
-de  Rubeis  fumitibu?,”  in  fifty-live  leaves.  Cefare  Fantetti 
drew  and  engraved  the  firft  thirty-fix  fubjedls,  and  tlie 
fortieth;  all  ihe  others  are  by  P.  Aquila.  The  Fanicfe 
Gallery,  with  the  flatues.and  ornaments,  and  a defeription 
in  verfe  by  J.  P.  Bcliori,  in  twenty-five  leaves,  of  large  folio 
fi/.e  ; a room  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  with  tlie  ornaments  and 
infcnplions,  in  thirteen  plates,  of  folio  iize  ; “ The  Af- 
fembly  of  tlie  Gods,”  painted  in  the  garden  of  the  yrince 
.Borghcle  near  Rome,  called  “ The  Vi'la  Pinciana,”  en- 
titled “ Deorum  Concilium  ab  Equite  Joanno  Laiifraiico 
Parmenfl,  turn  Spirantibiis  ad  vivum  Iniagimbus,  turn  mo- 
nocroinatibus  atque  Ornamentls  Artis,”  Sec.  on  nine  large 
fo’io  plates. 

Marco  Ricci,  the  celebrated  painter  of  landfcape  and 
.ruined  edifices,  (for  wliofe  biography  and  general  merits,  fee 
tlie  article  Ricci,)  performed  fume  etchings  about  this 
period,  of  which  tlic  beil  are  a fet  of  twenty-three,  en- 
titled “ Varia  Marci  Ricci  Pidloris  praiflantiHimi  Exrcri- 
inenta  ab  ipfomet  auiffore  inventa  delineala  aUpie  iiicifa  ct  a 
jiie  Carolo  Orfolini  Veneto  incifore,”  &c.  anno  1730, 
printed  011  folio  paper,  but  of  difl'erent  flzcs  and  fliapes. 
'They  are  feeble  in  cliiarofcuro,  and  though  not  entirely 
.talle'efs,  difpiay  no  great  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cn- 
^raving.  . _ 

Antonio  Maria  Zanetti  w'as  of  a noble  Venetian  family, 
Born  in  the  year  1680,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1777, 
according  to  Huber;  but  according  to  Strutt,  he  lived  ten 
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years  longer.  He  acquired  wliat  is  often  termed  ^ com. 
petent  knowledge  of  drawing,  at  a very  early  age  ; and  be- 
fi  re  lie  was  fifteen,  engraved  iome  ligure.s  and  lo.ia-  head'-, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead,  the  celebrated  Jlngliili 
phyfician. 

The  works  of  Zanetti  cnnlill  of  etching.^  and  engravings 
in  cliiarofcuro  ; and,  in  the  cflmiatior,  of  our  comcryman 
Strutt,  they  “ prove  him  to  have  been  a man  of  ^reat  ^ailus 
and  found  judgment." 

“ Alfilted  by  his  relation  A.  M.  Zanetti  the  Y ' linger, 
and  other  artifls,  he  engraved  and  publiflied  a largo  nini.- 
ber  of  prints,  taken  from  tlie  drawings  of  Parmegiano,  Ra- 
phael, and  other  great  painters,  w liicli  he  purehaieti  at  the 
falc  of  the  Arundclian  ColleFlion.  They  are  divided  into  two 
fets ; and  both  together  confill  of  eighty-nine  prints  on 
copper  and  wmod,  wdth  the  portrait  of  Zanetti,  engraved  by 
I'aldoni,  from  a painting  by  Rolalba.” 

We  come  now  to  wduit  mult  be  a reproach  cither  on  his 
“ genius,”  or  his  “ pidgment,”  er  on  both.  Strutt  adds, 
that  “ill  order  to  render  this  collection  the  more  valuable, 
he  burnt  the  w'oodcn  blocks  from  wliieli  the  chiaivfciircs 
W'ere  printed,  and  deflroyed  the  coppcr-pla’.es,  after  he  h .d 
taken  off  Inch  a number  of  impreflions  as  he  thought  proper, 
which,  w'c  arc  informed,  was  by  no  means  very  large.” 

Now’  no  principled  engraver  defires  that  his  works  fiiould 
ever  become  rare  from  any  other  caiife  than  the  extenlive  de- 
mand for  them  among  the  public  ; and  the  fubllitution  of 
nominal  for  intriiilic  value,  is  an  expedient  worthy  only  of 
traffickers  in  art,  and  wliieli  “ great  genius”  and  “ found 
judgment”  w'ould  equally  difclaim. 

Zanetti  refided  for  fomc  time  in  London,  and  engraved 
here  a fet  of  twelve  Rudies  of  heads,  figures,  &;c.  from  lii.s 
owm  drawings,  which  he  tinted  in  a fpirited  Ryle,  and 
which,  according  to  Strutt,  do  him  great  honour. 

He  alfo  engraved  in  aquafortis  another  fet  of  twelve  plates, 
of  which  the  fubjedls  are  animals  and  figures,  after  Callig- 
lione  ; a fet  of  the  Ratues  w li  cit  adorn  the  library  and  palace 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  ; and  a fet  conliRing  of  eiglity  plates 
of  the  engraved  gems  of  antiquity.  His  cypher  will  be 
found  in  PUle  III.  of  the  monograms  of  the  IhiLan  En- 
grawrs. 

Zanetti  the  Younger  was  nephew’  to  him  of  wliom  we 
have  juR  clofcd  the  account,  and  was  born  at  Venice  A.D. 
1720;  but  the  year  of  his  demife  has  not  been  mentioned. 
He  engraved  in  tlie  taRe  and  Ryle  of  bis  uncle,  whom  he 
afilRed  in  his  work  after  ilie  llatues  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Mark,  as  w’ell  as  in  that  after  the  drawings  by  Raphael, 
Sec.  w hich  once  formed  part  of  the  Arundelian  Colleclion. 
And  in  the  year  J760  he  pnbliRied  an  excellent  w’ork, 
adorned  with  eighty  plates,  engraved  by  hinilcT,  and  in- 
titled  “ Varie  Pittore  a frefco  de  principali  MacRri  Vciic- 
ziani,'’  &c. 

Francefco  FontTbafTo  was  born  at  Venice  A.D.  i68t. 
He  learned  drawing  in  the  Roman  academy,  and  Ibidicd  for 
a time  under  Scb.  Ricci,  whole  Ryle  of  painting  he  imitated 
with  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fuccefs,  in  the  piclures 
w'hieli  he  painted  for  the  Duodo  palace,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Salvador.  In  the  year  17^:^  he  travelled  to  PeterRinrg, 
witli  the  view  of  bettering  hn-  lurtunc,  where  preiimipiivcly 
he  died,  fur  we  do  not  hear  of  his  return. 

He  etched  ieveral  plates  with  inc'-liocrc,  but  paintcr-like 
ability,  among  w’liich  are  a fet  of  feven  wbimfieal  fubjedts 
from  liis  own  coinpofitions,  in  fiiiail  folio  ; and  “ F’lie  Holy 
Virgin  appearing  to  St  Gregory  at  prayer,”  an  upright  of 
the  middle  llzc,  from  Seb.  Rtcei. 

Carlo  Carloni,  or  Carlone,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Scaria,  in  tlie  Milanefe  territory,  A.D.  1O86,  and  died  at 

ilia 
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his  native  place  in  the  year  1775.  He  was  of  a numerous 
family,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  artids  His  father 
was  a fculptor,  and  intended  Carlo  for  that  profefTioii  ; but 
finding  he  had  more  inclination  to  become  a painter,  placed 
him  under  Julio  Qualio,  under  whofe  inllruftion  lie  loon  be- 
came remarkable  for  talent  and  indultry,  and  occafionally 
both  painted  and  engraved.  In  his  pirtnres  he  produced  a 
rich  and  agreeable  cffecfl,  and  made  fome  advances  toward 
combining  t!:e  merits  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  fchools. 
Of  liis  engravings,  of  which  we  cannot  fay  quite  fo  much, 
the  following  are  held  in  mod  elleem  : “ A Holy  Family, 
wherein  St.  Joiui  is  killing  the  Feet  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
and  “ 'I'he  Miraculous  Conception,”  both  of  410.  fize ; 
“ St.  Charles  Borromeus  adminiftering  to  the  Sick,  during 
the  Plague  at  Milan,”  in  folio  ; three  plates  of  ceilings,  in 
4tD.,  in  one  of  which  is  a group  of  children  with  flowers; 
and  the  death  of  a faint,  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Andrea  Zucchi  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  i6So, 
where  he  engraved  a fet  of  twelve  plates  of  Venetian  habits, 
and  many  other  fubjecis  for  the  libraries.  In  1726,  he  was 
invited  to  Drefdcn  to  paint  theatrical  fccnes  and  decorations  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  engraved  mod  of  the 
plates  for  the  colleflion  publiflied  by  Lovifa,  conliding  in 
the  whole  of  fifty-feven  plates,  from  the  mod  celebrated 
piAures  at  Venice;  but  his  talents  as  an  engraver  never 
rofe  above  mediocrity.  Among  his  bed  produAions  are, 
“ The  Angel  Raphael  conduAing  the  young  Tobias,”  in 
large  folio,  from  'I'itian  ; “ St.  John  the  Evangelid,”  of 
the  fame  fr/.e,  from  the  fame  painter  ; “ St.  Barnabas  Vef- 
cova,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  other  Saints,”  from  the 
piAure  which  D Varotari  painted  for  the  church  of  St. 
Barnabas;  “ St.John  the  Baptilt,”  from  P.  Veronefe ; 
” 'Phe  Martyrdom  of  Paul  Eri/.zo,”  from  P.  Longho  ; 

“ Tlie  Niuivity  of  the  Virgin,”  from  a piAure  by  Nic. 
Bambini ; “ Manna  gathered  in  the  Defert,”  from  Jofeph 
PorUi,  a circular  print  ; “ Cybelc  on  her  Car  drawn  by 
Lions,”  from  a frefco  by  Tintoret  ; and  “ Eneas  faving 
his  Father  and  Sun  from  the  Conflagration  of  Troy,”  after 
Seb.  Ricci  ; ail  of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

Ffanccfco  Zucclii  was  the  younger  brother  of  Andrea, 
under  whole  inltruAion  he  itudied  the  elements  of  art.  In 
the  year  17^0,  he  was  invited  to  Drefden  to  paint  for  the 
electoral  gallery,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  which 
obliged  iiiin  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
worked  chiefly  for  the  bookfellers.  He  engraved  feveral  of 
the  plates  from  the  piAurcs  in  the  Drefden  gallery  ; among 
which  the  following  will  probaldy  he  found  on  the  wdiolc  to 
deferve  a prefiTcnce  ; the  portrait  of  Efpagnol,  from  Ru- 
bens ; ditto  of  a woman  who  refcmbles  the  fird  wife  of 
Rubens,  both  in  folio  ; ditto  of  Jacques  Antonio  Mnrani, 
from  Jean  da  .Antoiia,  in  an  oval  of  folio  fizc  ; “ St.  Helena 
worfliipping  the  Crofs,”  from  Bettini  Cignarolli,  in  folio  ; 

The  hlartyrdom  of  Religion,”  an  allegorical  fubjcA,  in 
folio  ; “ Religion  and  the  Sciences  contemplating  tlie  Por- 
trait of  a Cardinal,”  in  folio  ; and  “ Apollo  with  his  Ly.'e,” 
furroiinded  with  ornaments,  of  Lrge  quarto  fize. 

I.orenzo  Zucchi  was  the  fon  of  Andrea,  and  was  born  at 
\'enice  in  i 704.  When  his  father  was  invited  to  Drefden, 
in  the  year  1726,  Lorenzo  accompanied  him,  and  having 
been  indruded  in  tlie  elements  of  engraving,  he  continued  to 
j>raAife  it  in  that  metropolis  with  fuccefs,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  engraver  to  the  court  of  Drelden.  Mod 
of  ills  produAioiis  are  from  the  Drefden  gallery,  and  among 
them  the  following  have  been  thought  the  mod  worthy  of 
intice. 

PorlrM's. — Herman  Charles  Kevferling,  court  of  the 
liolv  Roman  empire,  from  Anna  Maria  Werner,  in  large 
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folio  ; John  Frederick,  prince  of  Sapieha ; Bonaventura 
Rod],  painter  to  Augudus  III.  ; Louis  de  Silvedre,  find 
painter  to  Augudus  III.  ; L’Abiiite  Pietro  Metadafio, 
Poe. a,  &c.  all  of  large  folio  fize. 

V arlous  SubjeBs  from  the  Drefden  Gallery. — “ The  feven 
Sacraments,”  from  Jofeph  M.  Crefpi ; “ The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,”  from  Nic.  del  Abbate  ; (P. 
Tangi  likewife  engraved  this  piAure,  which  engraving,  as 
well  as  tint  of  Zucchi,  will  be  found  in  the  colleAion  from 
this  gallery  ;)  “St.  Catherine  receiving  the  Crown  of  Immor- 
tality,” after  a copy  by  Erafmus  Que'linus,  from  Rubens  ; 
“ A grand  Sacrifice  to  Venus,”  from  G.  LairefTc;  “The  Sup- 
plication of  Marfyas,”  from  J.  B.  Langetfi,  all  of  large  fo- 
lio fize;  and  “The  Archangel  Michael  precipitating  the 
Dragon,”  from  StefF.  Torelli ; “ St.  Jofeph,  with  the  Infant 
Chrid  in  his  Arms,”  from  Jof.  Angclli,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
count  de  Bruhl  ; two  landfcapcs,  entitled  “ Soggiorno  pado- 
rale,  and  “ Campagne  aperta,”  from  Jof.  Roos ; “ The  lad  of 
the  CaefarSj”  two  half  figures,  one  of  which  reprefents  Titian, 
marked  Tizianus  f.  L.  Zucchi  delin.  et  fculp.  engraved  in 
the  dyle  ol  Pitteri;  and  “ David  with  the  Head  of  Goliali,” 
from  L.  Jordane,  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Jerome  Ferroni  was  born  at  Milan  in  the  year  1687. 
Pie  painted  the  death  of  St.  Jofeph,  for  the  church  of  St. 
Efutorgio,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
worked  fome  time  in  the  fchool  of  Carlo  Maratti,  after 
whofe  piAures  he  etched  the  following  fubjeAs,  in  the  flight 
fpirited  dyle  of  a painter,  but  with  great  tade  ; “ The  Sun 
itanding  dill  at  the  Command  of  Jofhua  ;”  “ Deborah  fing- 
ing  the  celebrated  Canticle,  after  the  ViAory  over  Sifera,” 
and  “ The  Death  of  Sifera,”  all  in  large  folio  ; “ The 
Chadity  of  Jofeph,”  in  quarto;  and  “Judith  beheading 
Holofernes,”  in  folio. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Faldoni,  wms  born  at  Afeolo  in  the 
year  1690.  He  learned  painting  under  Antonio  Luciani, 
and  likewife  praAifed  engraving.  Faldoni  worked  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  with  the  graver,  frequently  imitating  the  dyle 
of  Mellan  with  no  inconliderable  degree  of  fuccefs  ; on  the 
whole,  he  merits  the  encomium  of  having  been  an  artid  of 
ability.  Plis  bed  prints  are  the  portraits  of  the  doges  of 
Venice,  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark  ; various  antique  datues, 
making  part  of  tw'o  volumes  in  folio,  of  Venetian  antiques; 
part  of  the  deligns  of  Parinegiano,  for  the  collection  in  two 
folio  volumes  publiflied  by  Zanelti  ; a portrait  of  Antonio 
Maria  Zanetti,  from  Rofalba,  in  folio  ; Marco  Ricci,  from 
Rnfalba,  in  folio  ; “ Sebadianus  Ricci  Bellunenfis  PiAor, 
fu.e  letatis  facile  primus,  annum  agens  LX.”  in  folio  ; 
“ A Holy  I'amily  in  a I.andfcape,  with  Angels  minilter- 
ing,”  from  S.  Ricci,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,”  fr»m  the  fame  mader  ; “ The  Nativity  cf  our 
Saviour,” -from  P.  de  Cortona;  “ David  playing  the  Harp 
before  Saul,”  from  .lof.  Camcrata  the  cider ; “ I)avid  flying 
from  the  Anger  of  Saul,”  from  the  fame  mader,  all  of  folio 
fize. 

Antonio  Baldi  was  a native  of  Cava,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  w'as  born  in  the  year  1692.  He  dndied  the  rudi- 
ments of  painting  under  Solimeiie;  and  learned  engraving 
of  Magliar.  He  cilaWilhed  himfelf  as  an  engraver  at  Naples, 
and  engraved  for  the  mod  part  after  Solimene,  but  occa- 
fionally from  bis  own  compofitions.  The  following  arc 
fome  of  his  bid  engravings  ; the  portraits  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  in  an  oval  of  folio  fize  ; Don  Carlo.s,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  of  the  fame  fize  and  form;  Nicholas  Cvril- 
liis,  a phyfician  ; Maria  Aurelia  Carrae'eioli,  a nun  ; St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  an  oval,  with  acceflories  ; and  Ra- 
phael Manca,  accompanied  b)  an  angel,  alfo  in  an  oval ; 
“ The  Communion  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,”  inferibed 
4 A “ Divar 
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“ D ivn;  Marix  “ St.  Pliilip  of  Ncri,  in  Heaven  before 
the  Trinity,”  inferibed  “ Cm  nomen  dedit  alma  'I’lias 
“ St.  Emigdc,  interceding  for  the  Neapolitans,”  inlcribcd 
“ Divo . Emigdo  in  tenae  inotum,  ct  Neopolis  Patrono  ; 
and  “ St.  Gregory  the  Martyr,  with  the  Subjecto  of  his 
Ivliraclcs,”  all  of  folio  dimcnlioiis. 

Andrea  Magliar  was  burn  at  Naples  in  the  year  169a. 
He  engraved  from  the  piftures  of  Solimene  and  other 
mailers,  but  is  very  little  knowni,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
fpecify  any  of  his  works.  His  fon,  Giofeffo  Magliar,  was 
the  difciplc  of  his  father  and  of  Solimene;  and  great  expetla- 
tions  were  formed,  from  the  early  fpecimens  which  he  gave 
of  his  abilities,  but  he  died  young.  There  is  a print  by 
liini,  of  “ Chrill  appearing  to  St.  William,”  of  folio  lize, 
from  Solimene,  whicli  certainly  is  a work  of  eonliderable 
promife. 

Criovanni  Dominico  Campiglia,  w'as  born  at  Liujues 
in  the  year  ihpt.  At  Florence  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Thomafo  Redi,  and  Lorenzo  del  Moro  : and  at  Bologna  he 
lludied  in  the  fthool  of  Giofeffo  del  Sole.  He  drew  moll 
of  the  ftatues,  buds,  and  portraits  of  the  Florentine  gallery, 
and  compofed  the  typographical  ornaments  for  that  work. 
Campiglia  was  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  did  the  drawings 
of  the  fculptures  of  the  Capitol,  the  firll  volume  of  wdiich 
appeared  in  1741.  Fie  has  etched  a great  number  ol  plates, 
■with  fome  take,  and  among  them  the  following  portraits  ; 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini,  .lulio  Romano,  Salvator  Rofa, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Giovanni  Antonio  Razzi  ; all  of 
folio  dime'nfions. 

Giovanni  Batida  Tiepolo,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1697,  and  died  at  h'ladrid  A.D.  1770.  In  his  youth  he 
frequented  the  fchool  of  Gregory  Lazarini,  and  after  having 
worked  at  Milan,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy',  he  travelled  to 
Germany,  and  painted,  in  the  cpih  opal  palace  of  Wurzburg, 
the  hall,  the  daircafe,  and  two  altar  pieces.  IJc  afterwards 
went  to  Spain,  and  painted  in  con'iundlion  with  Mengs,  wlio 
became  jealous  of  him  ; but  fur  the  detail  ol  his  merits  in 
this  art,  fee  the  article  Tiepolo. 

Tiepolo  engraved  fifty-fix  fubjcdls  in  a very'  fnperior  dyle, 
exceedingly  neat,  and  with  taile,  corredlncfs,  and  fpirit, 
from  winch  the  following  are  felcdtcd.  “ The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,”  in  folio,  from  his  own  compofition,  which  is. 
generally  regarded  as  his  chef-d’oeuvre.  A fet  of  fancy  fub- 
jedls,  confiding  of  twenty'-four  plates,  in  quarto.  And 
another  fet  of  fancy  fubjedts,  in  ten  plates,  fmallcr  than  the 
foregoing.  x\ll  from  his  own  compoiitions. 

Govanni  Domenico  Tiepolo  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding 
artid,  and  was  born  at  Venice  x\.D.  i 726.  Fie  learned  the 
principles  of  drawing  and  painting  of  bis  father,  and  in 
1745,  painted  the  figures  of  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
St.  Faullin,  and  St.  Jovita  at  Breffe. 

He  alfo  octalionally  took  up  the  etching  point  as  his  fa- 
ther had  done,  working  foinetimes  in  a dyle  which  bears  re- 
femblance  to  the  etchings  of  Cadiglionc,  and  on  other  occa- 
lions  ill  that  of  his  fatlicr.  His  bed  prints  aiv,  a fet  of 
twenty-feven  finall  plates,  lengthways,  reprefenting,  in 
feries,  “The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  Into  Egypt  a 
fet  of  twenty-fix  heads,  of  tlie  fame  fize,  executed  in  the 
ilyle  of  Cadiglione  ; “ The  Way  to  the  Crofs,  or  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,”  in  fourteen  plates 
of  quarto  fize  ; “ The  Miracle  of  St.  Francis  ;”  “ The 
Miracle  of  St.  Jerome,”  both  in  quarto  ; “ Tlic  Republic 
of  Venice  receiving  the  Riches  of  Neptune,”  an  allegory,  in 
folio  ; “ The  Virgin  in  tlie  Clouds  appearing  to  St. 
Thcrefia,  and  two  otliet  female  Saints  and  “ St.  Am- 
brofe  preaching  to  the  People,”  both  in  large  folio.  The 
whole  after  the  deligns  of  the  elder  Tiepolo. 
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Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  brother  to  the  above-mentioned  artid, 
was  alfo  a painter,  and  etched  in  a dyle,  and  with  a de- 
gree of  tade  whieli  appears  hereditary',  from  the  defigns 
of  his  father. 

Giulio  Giampicoli,  or  .Tampiccoli,  was  born  at  Venice 
A.U.  1700.  We  are  ignorant  under  what  vnaller  be  learned 
engraving,  but  his  dyle  greatly  refemblcs  that  of  the  febool 
of  Wagner.  He  mingled  etching  with  the  work  of  tlie 
graver,  and  engraved  both  hidory  and  landfeape  witli  fuc- 
cefs  ; the  following  few  may  be  reckoiied  among  bis  belt 
productions.  A let  of  thirteen  landfcapes,  from  Marco 
Ricci,  in  large  folio.  A fet  of  padoral  fubjedls  in  four 
])latcs,  each  being  inferibed  with  fix  Italian  verfes  ; and  four 
laiullcapes  after  Marco  Ricci,  and  F.  Zuccarelli,  in  large 
folio. 

Francifeo  Polanzani,  or  Polanfani,  was  born  at  Andale, 
near  V'cnicc,  A.D.  1700,  and  reiided  at  Rome.  The  moll 
eonliderable  work  we  have  by  him,  is  a fet  of  twentv-two 
jdates,  of  wliich  the  fubjedls  are  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
either  after  Poudin,  or,  more  probably,  Lorn  Jacques 
Stella  (to  whom  Balfan  attributed  them).  The  following 
may  alfo  be  reckoned  among  his  bell  productions.  Tlie 
bull  of  a female,  from  C.  Cignanl.  A bud  of  a blind  mu- 
lician,  from  Marco  Bcnefiali.  “ Mater  amabilis,”  from 
Jof.  Nogari.  Two  other  fubjedls  from  the  fame  mader, 
an  old  Man  with  a Bag  of  Money ; and  an  Old  Woman 
with  a Hand  Granade,  all  of  quarto  fize.  x\nd  “ An  Old 
Woman  warming  herfelf  over  a Chafing-di.di from  the 
fame  painter,  in  folio. 

Giovanni-Batida  Pittoni,  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1690, 
and  died  at  Venice  A D.  1767.  He  was  the  nephew  and 
difciple  of  Francifeo  Pittoni,  tue  Venetian  painter,  and  bis 
hidorical  pidlures  are  held  in  eonliderable  elleem.  There 
arc  fome  few  etchings  by'  this  painter  wltich  arc  much  valued 
by  connoidcurs,  and  are  marked  fometimes  with  his  initials, 
or  at  others  Batida  P.  V.  F.  and  fometimes  with  his  name 
at  full  length,  but  we  are  unable  to  fpecify  any  of  them. 

Antonio  Luciani  was  a native  of  Venice,  and  born  A.D. 
1700.  He  dudied  painting  under  Jacques  Piccini,  though 
he  is  better  known  as  an  engraver  than  as  a painter.  Luciani 
engraved  from  the  works  of  Tiepolo,  Calfana,  Bombelli, 
and  others,  but  liis  works  arc  held  in  no  very  high  degree  of 
edimation,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fufficient  to  fpecify  the 
two  following  prints  by  him.  The  portrait  of  cardinal 
Sforza  Pellavicini,  from  Pietro  Avogrado  ; and  that  of  the 
Jefuit  Tambarini,  from  the  fame  painter,  in  folio. 

Dominico  Rodetti  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  1700. 
The  prelate  Giovanni  Francifeo  Barbarigo,  being  very  fond 
of  this  artid  in  his  youth,  took  him  to  Verona,  where  he 
purfued  his  lludies  for  fome  time.  He  pradlifed  architedtnre, 
as  well  as  engraving  botli  on  copper  and  wood,  and  when  foinc 
years  had  elapfed,  and  his  reputation  was  cltablidicd,  Rod'etti 
was  invited  to  Dudcldorp,  by  tbceleftor  palatine,  to  engrave 
“ Tlie  Triumph  of  Alexander,”  from  G.  Lairefle,  on  twelve 
large  jdates,  which  is  become  exceedingly  rare,  bccaiife, 
before  many  iniprcllions  had  been  printed,  the  eledlor  had 
tlie  p’atcs  gilt.  This  artill  all'o  engraved  feveral  of  the 
plates  for  the  collcflion  of  prints  taken  from  the  nioll 
capital  piftures  at  Venice,  which  was  puhlilhed  by  Do- 
menico l.ovila,  and  among  wliich  the  following  will  pro- 
bably be  found  mod  worthy  of  the  notice  of  tlie  con- 
noilfeur. 

“ Pope  Alexander  HI.  recognized  by'  tlie  Doge  of  Ve. 
nice,”  after  Paolo  Veronefe  ; “ The  Ambalfadors  fent  by 
the  Venetian  Senate  to  the  Emperor  ITederic  Barbaroiida,” 
after  the  pidlures  of  Carlo  and  Gabriel  Cagliari,  which  are 
prefer ved  is  tiic  hall  of  the  grand  council  clutmber  at  Venice. 

Another 
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Another  print,  of  which  the  fuhjecf  is  taken  from  the  fame 
embafiy,  after  Tintoret,  whofe  pidure  is  alfo  prcfervcd  in 
the  fame  public  hall ; “ The  great  Vidory  gained  by  the 
Venetians  over  the  Imperialiils,”  from  tlic  fame  mailer  ; 
“ The  Pope  bellowing  liis  Cenedidion  On  the  Doge  Zanii, 
previous  to  his  Battle  with  BarbaronlTa,”  after  I'rancefco 
Balfano  ; “ Tlie  limooror  Barbaroulfa  prollrate  before  Pope 
Gregory  VII  I.,”  after  Frederico  Zucchero,  and  anollicr 
with  the  Italian  title  “ Othone  vien  licenziato  dal  Pontellce 
e dal  Doge  perche  vada  al  trattar  la  pace  con  ITmperadufe 
fuo  Padre,”  alfo  after  Zucchero. 

The  portrait  of  Thomafo  Sennachio,  (a  celebrated  phy- 
fician,)  after  S.  Bombelli,  is  alJo  engraved  by  Rolfetti ; 
and  all  the  above  are  of  large  folio  dimenfions. 

The  names  t)f  fome  few  of  the  engravers  of  Italy,  who 
run  their  obfeure  and  uninterefiing  careers  about  this 
period,  have  been  purpofely  omitted,  as  being  altogether 
unworthy  of  our  records.  Indeed,  when  we  refled  on  the 
advantages  polfelfed  by  the  artills  of  Italy,  compared  with 
thofe  whofe  inferior  fortune  it  is  to  cxill  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  feel  fome  furpn/.e  that 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  century  through  which  we  have  jull 
laboured  with  due  obedience  to  chronologic  order,  fo  few 
engravers  who  are  jullly  entitled  to  rank  high  in  their  pro- 
felfion,  fliould  have  appeared  in  that  highly  favoured 
country,  Wliile  France,  Germany,  and  the  I.ow  Coun- 
tries, with  inferior  opportunities,  prefent  a rcfpedable  dif- 
play  of  talent  in  this  art,  and  arc  even  brightened  wdth  fome 
rays  of  original  geiiins,  the  hillory  of  Italian  engraving  is 
little  better  than  a dull  record  of  creeping  mediocrity. 

If  the  reader  participates  in  onr  furjmife,  he  will  perhaps 
be  led  to  refled  whctlier  this  effed  may,  with  more  jiiftice, 
be  aferibed  to  dearth  of  that  particnlar  kind  of  genius  com- 
bined with  patient  alTidnity  which  is  required  to  excel  in  this 
art  ? or  to  paucity  of  Italian  patronage  ? or  that  no  phi- 
lofophical  view  was  then  and  there  taken  of  the  principles 
and  pradical  energies  of  engraving,  though  painting  and 
the  art  of  the  llatuary  were  abundantly  honoured  with  the 
literary  attentions  of  their  Italian  profeffors  and  critics?  or 
lallly,  how  far  it  vvas  owing  to  the  circnmltance  of  engravioig 
being  lefs  Uudied  and  pradifed  in  Italy,  as  a dillind  pro- 
fcITioR  from  tliat  of  painting,  than  in  the  north  of  Europe  ? 

'I’he  name  and  the  w'orks  of  Piranefi,  which  we  now  ap- 
proach with  all  the  refrelhing  pleafure  with  which  w'earied 
attention  is  infpired  by  the  appearance  of  a w'orthy  ob'ied, 
may  (bed  fome  falutary  light  on  the  difcufllon  of  thefe 
quellions,  or  will  at  leall  prove  that  the  genius  of  Italian 
engraving  had  not  fled  for  ever  to  lefs  genial  climates. 

Giovanni  Batilla  Piranefi,  w'as  born  in  tlie  Roman  territory 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; Huber  fays  in  the  year 
1707,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Rome' in  1778.  He  was  at 
once  archited,  antiquary,  draughtlmaa,  and  engraver,  and 
in  all,  but  more  particularly  in  the  latter  art,  evinced  tlie 
molt  vigorous  and  original  powers.  He  appears  to  have 
bad  no  tutor,  at  leall  none  has  been  mentioned  by  his  biogra- 
phers, and  excepting  a found  mathematical  foundation,  with 
which  books  or  a naaller  mull  prefumptively  have  fupplied 
him,  he  built  his  Ryle  of  engraving  on  his  own  llrong  and 
keen  obfervation  of  nature.  In  his  pradical  knowledge  of 
perfpedive,  as  in  his  treatment  of  ruined  edifices,  he  liad 
no  prcdecelTor,  and  though  he  will  always  have  numerous 
imitators,  Ijc  has  yet  met  with  no  rival  in  Italy,  nor  even  in 
Europe,  favc  and  except  our  own  Edward  Rooker,  and  an- 
other, whom,  with  Hill  more  propriety,  <we  Cyclopediani  may 
call  our  own. 

'Phe  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic  fay  of  Piranefi, 
that  h;  w as  the  bcR  draughtfman  of  ruins,  and  the  moH  pi.e- 


turefqne  engraver  that  the  country  produced.  This  is 
cold  praife,  though  not  warm  enough  for  the  ardour  of  the 
liibjed.  His  profeffional  indiillry  vv^as  iiiircmitting,  yet  his 
mind  and  his  hand  have  fo  far  oiitilrippcd  time,  that  though 
we  know  tliis,  we  remain  in  allonifiiniciit  at  the  vail  quantity 
of  his  works,  which,  when  their  number  and  magnitude  are 
tak'-Mi  together,  exceed  the  prodiidions  of  any  other  en- 
graver wliatever.  A pile  of  more  than  twenty  large  folio 
volumes,  replete  with  talle  and  intelligence,  feems  too  much 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  labour  of  a fingle  individual, 
even  after  we  have  made  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  powers  ; yet  all  iheie  arc  etched  from  drawings 
made  by  himfelf,  and  fome  of  thefe  drawings,  of  whicit  the 
fubjed.s  are  the  Greek  temples  at  Pielliim,  and  whicii  atteft 
the  vivid  feeling  and  mallerly  powers  of  execution  which  Pi- 
raneii  pofleli'ed  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  arc  now  in  this 
country,  having  been  purclialed  within  thefe  few  years  in 
Italy,  by  Charles  I.ambert,  ofq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Towards  the  middle  period  ol  liis  life,  or  rather  before, 
our  engraver  became  a member  of  tlie  Roman  academy  of 
arts,  but  on  account  of  fome  feuds,  with  the  merits  of  which, 
if  any  merit  attached  to  them,  w'c  are  not  acquainted, 
he  was  expelled  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  academi- 
cians. After  fome  few  years,  however,  had  elapfed,  and 
aniinolity  w’as  cool,  motives  were  explained,  or  iiiillakes 
were  difeovered,  and  Piranefi  was  honourably  invited  by  In.s 
brotlier  artifts  to  return.  He  was,  about  the  fame  time,  per- 
hajis  to  give  the  greater  eclat  to  his  return,  created  a Roman 
knight,  but  was  always  better  known  by  Ids  name  than  his 
title. 

Of  many  irrefragable  proofs  that  might  be  adduced  to  ren- 
der idle  the  fophifnis  of  thofe  who  aflert  that  engraving  is  riot^ 
an  original  art,  Piranefi  is  one,  having  never,  to  the  belt  of  the 
prefent  writer’s  knowledge,  engraved  after  any  other  pic- 
tures or  drawings  than  were  the  produdlion  of  his  own  hand, 
which  fometimes  prefent  us  with  the  magnificent  remains  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  are  fometimes  the  ready  ofl'spriiig  of  a 
mind  llorcd  with  architecflural  wonders. 

Wherefore,  unlefs  thofe  arts  which  are  capable  of  independ- 
ent exillence,  might  juRly  lofe  their  claim  to  originality,  by 
condefccndiiig  to  copy,  where  the  general  and  iufeparable  in- 
terells  of  art  and  fociety  require  fuch  condefeenfion,  no  man, 
and  no  privileged  body  of  men,  flrould  fay  of  engraving  tlnit 
“ it  is  not  an  original  art,’’  for  no  man  of  fenfe  denies  ori- 
ginality to  a picture,  becaufe  a flvctch  or  cartoon  of  the 
lame  fubjedl  has  previoufly  exilled,  nor  to  the  ar  of  tR- 
fculptor,  becaufe  he  models  in  clay  before  he  chifels  in  mar- 
ble. 

Though  the  human  figures  which  he  introduced  into  hi; 
landfcapes,  are  extravagant  in  their  attitudes,  and  ill  drawn, 
they  adl  the  parts  which  they  w’ere  intended  to  a6l  ; they 
ferve  to  Ihew  that  the  feenes  he  has  reprefented  w'ere  inhabited 
(it  not  by  whom),  and  they  are  a fcale  wdiereby  he  induces 
the  fpcdlator  unwittingly  to  meafure  the  relative  magnitude 
of  thofe  edifices  which  were  the  real  and  the  oRenfiblc  ob- 
jcdls  of  his  art.  In  his  charadleriRic  treatment  of  thofe  edi- 
fices, ayd  of  the  vafes  and  other  ornamental  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, his  line,  varying  as  occafion  admitted  or  required, 
was  peculiarly  expreRive  of  Rone,  bronze,  Rucco,  brick, 
and  all  the  various  materials  of  which  Greek  and  Roman 
Iculptiirc  and  arcliitcclure  confiR,  diferiminating  with  cx- 
quifite obfervation  and  inimitable  Ikill,  whether  thofe  mate,- 
rials  retained  tlicir  original  fliarpnefs  of  workmanfliip,  or 
were  mouldered  by  the  hand  of  Time  ; or  Rained  hy  thy 
weather  ; or  fplit  and  cracked  by  the  froR,  by  Vand  il  b .r. 
barity,  or  other  fudden  cafiialty  ; and  whatever  h s fubje if, 
he  always  feems  to  have  worked  with  eafy  vigour,  witii  un- 
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limited  freedom  of  hand,  and  as  if  “ out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart.” 

Trees  do  not  often  occur  in  the  prints  of  Piranefi,  but 
wlien  they  do,  they  in  moft  inftances  too  much  refemble  fca- 
weed  : yet  the  wild  rarrgednefs  and  unexpefted  forms  which 
characterize  both  thefe  and  the  clouds  which  float  over  his 
landfcapcs — and  even  his  ill-drawn  figures-— have  a certain  air 
of  enterprize,  which  accords  with  the  forceful  and  chivalrous 
charafter  of  his  chiarofeuro,  and  rather  augments  than  di- 
miniflies,  the  general  fentiment  of  romantic  magnificence, 
which  many  of  his  compofitions,  and  more  efpecially  the 
large  frontifpieces  which  fold  into  his  large  folios,  in- 
fpire. 

In  fome  of  the  latter,  all  the  grand  architectural  forms  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  appear  to  be  aflembled,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  the  mind  of  the  fpedf  ator  is  led  to  wander,  in 
poetic  reverie,  through  irregular  avenues  of  obelifles,  farco- 
phagi,  pyramids,  columns,  and  triumphal  arches.  In 
others,  which  are  of  iubterraneous  character,  the  author 
appears  to  have  penetrated  the  cemeteries  of  departed  great- 
nefs,  and  here,  monftrous  and  forbidden  things,  are  crawling 
and  twining  their  llimy  convolutions  among  mouldering 
bones,  broken  fculpture,  and  mutilated  inlcriptions,  and  an 
air  ot  danknefsand  dilapidation,  and  fepulchral  gloom,  is  dif- 
fgfed  through  the  cavern,  as  if  Time  and  Envy  were  beckon- 
ing to  Oblivion,  to  break  down  what  remained  of  the  tro- 
phies of  the  brave,  and  obliterate  the  wildom  of  the  wife. 

In  his  technical  procefs,  Piranefi  was  the  firft  engraver 
who  made  free  and  abundant  ufe  of  the  ruler,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  interiors  of  St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  his  antique 
■vafes,  and  fuch  other  fubjeCts  as  required  it,  or  as  admitted 
it  only  in  certain  parts  ; for  he  lometimes  artfully  contralled, 
in  the  lame  plate,  the  wildefi  failles  of  the  etching-point,  in 
the  broken  or  wea'her-ltained  parts  of  his  lights,  with  ruled 
paflages  in  his  fliadows,  where  the  utmoft  regularity  and 
perfpicuity  were  preferved.  Thought  always  accompanies 
his  deeds,  even  where  he  feems  moll  carelefs.  The  reflex 
lights  of  a bright  climate  might  feem,  to  the  inconfidcrate  in 
a humid  one,  to  partake  of  flimfy  tranfparency.  In  the 
w’orks  of  Piranefi,  they  fhew  the  juilnefs  of  his  obfervation. 
If  he  was  llimulated  by  an  adventurous  fpirit,  he  was  re- 
llraincd  by' judicious  caution,  which  fat  fo  ealy  on  him,  that 
he  exerted  it  without  the  lead  feeming  effort.  In  fliort,  with 
the  (kill  and  conduCl  of  a brave  general,  it  was  his  to  vary 
and  adapt  his  mode  of  execution,  and  qualify'  his  prow'cfs,  by 
the  nature  of  theoccafion  which  called  it  forth  : he  ufed  tlie 
graver  with  boldnefs  when  he  did  ufe  it,  but  ufed  it  only  as 
an  auxiliary  to  his  etching.  Pie  knew  that  this  was  the  main 
body  of  his  native  force,  on  which  he  could  moH  depend. 
He  doubtlefs  felt  that  he  was  here  the  Alexander  of  his 
art,  and  that  none  could  here,  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  dif- 
pute  with  him  fi  r the  palm  of  victory. 

To  fpeak  of  the  works  of  this  artifl  in  detail,  would  ii  1 a 
volume  : it  mull  therefore  here  fufficc  to  fay,  tliat  among  the 
beft  of  them  will  be  found  the  frontifpieces  or  title  pages  to 
his  large  volumes  of  Italian  antiquities,  coiiiilling,  for  the 
moil  part,  of  very  rich  compofitions,  formed  of  the  frag- 
ments and  ntonuments  of  antiquity.  Several  views  of  the 
Colifeum  and  arches  of  Conllantine  and  Septimins  Severus, 
at  Rome  ; the  pyramid  of  Ceftius,  with  other  Roman  anti- 
quities ; the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metclla,  on  the  Apifinii  way  ; 
the  fountain  of  Bernini,  with  the  furrounding  edifices  ; the 
fa5ade  of  the  Baiiliciim  of  St.  Mary,  with  other  buildings  ; 
ditto  of  St.  I.orenzo  on  the  Tiburtinian  way  ; (an  admira- 
ble mixture  of  regular  with  irregular  mode  ot  execution,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  architecture  ;)  interior  and  exterior 
views  of  the  Panlheoii  of  Agrippa  ; a very  large  and  mag- 


nificent view  of  the  Sybil’s  temple  at  Tivoli ; another  view 
of  tlie  fame  temple,  fomewhat  fma'ler  ; another,  with  the 
cafeade  at  Tivoli  ; the  bridge  and  callle  of  St.  Angelo  ; 
tlie  Ponte  Mold  ; the  fquarc  of  the  Capitol  ; the  fquare  of 
Monte  Cavallo  ; the  grand  fountain  of  Trevi,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tonans  ; all  of  large  fo'io  ilimenfions,  and 
fome  of  them  fo  large  as  to  fold  into  his  imperial  folios. 

Erancifeo  Piranefi  was  the  fon  of  Giovanni  Battilla,  and 
wa.s  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  i 74S.  He  became  an  en- 
graver of  landfcapc  and  ruined  buildings,  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  llylc  of  liis  father,  but,  like  other  followers,  was 
always  behind,  though  his  engravings  of  this  kind  pofl'efs  fo 
much  merit,  that  were  his  father’s  works  anniliilatcd,  lie 
would  be  entitled  to  hold  rather  an  liigh  rank  in  his  profef- 
fion.  Erancifeo  did  not,  however,  confine  the  excrcife  of 
his  talents  to  landfcape  and  architectiu'e,  but  engraved  fe- 
vcral  plates  of  the  celebrated  Itatues  of  antiquity.  Ele  drew 
the  human  figure  better  than  his  father,  but  in  his  treatment 
of  the  antique  was  Hill  an  rmitator,  following,  with  much 
devotion,  the  ftyle  of  engraving  of  Pitteri,  of  whom  we  fliall 
prefently  fpeak. 

Among  the  bcH  of  his  prints  are  views  of  the  Colifinim, 
the  Pantheon,  the  baths  of  Sallult,  the  baths  of  Dioclelian, 
and  the  temple  of  Ifis  at  Pompeia,  ail  in  large  folio  ; and  in 
very  large  folio,  the  illumination  of  the  chapel  of  Paulina, 
in  St.  Peter’s  cathedral;  and  among  his  ilntues  the  follow- 
ing are  entitled  to  refpeCtful  notice,  'v!~.  the  fitting  Ju- 
piter of  the  Mufeum  Clementinum,  the  Venus  de  Mcdicis, 
the  group  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  from  the  gallery'  of  live 
Capitol,  and  Oreltes  recognized  by'  EleClra,  millakenly  called 
by  fome  the  y'oung  Papirius  and  his  mother,  from  the  ori- 
ginal fculpture  in  the  Villa  Ludovifa,  all  of  large  folio  dimen- 
lions. 

Laura  Piranefi,  was  the  filler  of  the  preceding  artlll,  with 
whom  Ihe  equally  dillinguifned  herfelf  by  engraving : the 
following  views  are  by  her  hand,  viz.  the  Capitol  of  Rome, 
the  bridge  of  Salario,  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  all  of  ^to.  (ize. 

Giovanni-Marco  Pitteri,  was  born  at  Venice  A.  D.  170J5, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1767.  He  lludied  engraving 
fora  Ihort  time  under  Jof.  Baroni,  whom  he  foon  quitted  for 
J.  A.  Ealdoni.  Tlie  works  of  this  admirable  artilt  are  exe- 
cuted in  a very'  remarkable  ftyle,  with  fingle  coiirfes  of  lines, 
though  very  differently  difpofed  from  thofe  of  Mellan  and 
his  followers.  They'  run  perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  tlie  plate,  and  tlie  fliadows  are  exp  relied  by 
flrengthening  them  as  occafion  requircil.  'I'lie  effeCl  he  lias 
produced  in  th  s new  mode  of  engraving  is  far  more  plcafing 
and  harmonious  than  could  have  been  expected,  elpccially 
where,  by  partially  notching  his  lines,  he  lias  imparted  ftony 
character  and  richnefs,  to  fuch  parts  of  his  prints  as  required 
it.  This  artifl,  being  always  occupied  with  engraving,  never 
travelled  out  ot  his  native  place. 

Among  his  works,  the  following  are  moll  worthy  of 
notice. 

IVhoIe-kngth  Portraits  and  Heads y all  in  large  Folio. — A 
bull  of  himlelf,  from  Piazzctta  ; a bull  of  J.  B.  Piaz- 
zetta,  a Venetian  painter  ; Charles  Goldini,  a Venetian 
comic  poet ; John  Mocenigo,  a Venetian  nobleman  ; Jo- 
feph  Nogari,  a Venetian  painter,  with  his  liand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  fword  ; and  a y'oung  lady  relling  her  head  on 
her  hand,  all  from  the  fame  painter  ; count  de  Schulen- 
bourg,  field-mai -flial  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  from  C.  F. 
Rufea  ; cardinal  Quirini,  marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  Clara  Ifa- 
bella  Fornari  ; and  a fet  of  heads  on  fixteen  plates,  whicli  are 
prefumptuoufly  entitled  God  the  eternal  Father  * our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  twelve  apollles,  and  St.  Paul,  all  from 

Piaz'zctta, 
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Piazr.etta,  accordin<r  to  Huber,  but,  according  to  Strutt, 
the  latter  are  from  his  own  defigns. 

Various  Hljlorical  Subjefis. — “ Chrifl;  expiring  on  the 
Crofs,”  with  the  effefl  ot  night  ; “ Religion  and  Herefy,” 
an  allegory,  t ’th  from  Piaazetta ; “A  Holy  Family,”  from 
Pietro  Longhi,  in  large  folio  ; feven  folio  upright  plates 
ef  the  facraments  ; fix  large'  folio  plates  reprefenting  chaccs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  \fenice,  from  the  fame  mailer  ; 
“ St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prifon  by  an  Angel,”  after  Ef- 
pngnoletto  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,”  from 
the  fame  mailer,  both  in  folio,  for  the  Drefden  gallery  ; 
“ St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,”  after  .T.  B.  Tiepolo  ; “ The 
Penitent  Magdalen,”  from  the  lame,  for  the  Drefden  gal- 
lery ; “ The  drunken  King,”  after  D.  Teniers  ; and  two 
I rullic  fubjedls,  after  the  fame  painter,  (the  Shoe-maker,  in- 
: fcrlbed  “ Ne  futor  ultra  civpidam,”  and  the  Miller,  in- 

feribed  “ Sudat  rotator  fua  lorte  contentus,”]  all  in  large 
folio. 

I Comte  Pietro  de  Rotari  was  born  of  a noble  family  at 

I Verona  in  the  year  1707,  and  having  a natural  turn  for  the 
I fine  arts,  together  wi'.h  the  means  of  indulging  it,  became 
fucceflively  the  pupil  of  Robert  van  Audenarde  and  An- 
! tonio  Balellra.  He  lludied  with  oommendable  alTiduity, 

I and  travelled  in  quell  of  improvement,  or  of  dillindlion  as  an 
artill,  to  Venice  and  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna-, 

I Drefden,  and  Peterlbiirg,  in  the  latter  of  which  cities,  after 
a relidence  of  eight  years,  he  ended  his  career  in  1 764. 

His  engravings  confill  of  flight,  fpirited,  painter-like  etch- 
! ingf'j  which  are  much  fought  after  by  the  curious,  and  are  exe- 
cuted from  his  own  compolitions,  or  from  thole  of  his  mailer, 
Balellra.  From  among  thefe,  the  following  will  probably 
be  found  moll  worthy  of  feledlion.  The  portrait  of  Filippo 
Baldimicci  writing  ; “ St.  Francis  adoring  the  Crucifix,” 
a middle-fized  upright  oval,  from  his  own  compolition ; 
“ The  Education  of  the  Holy  Virgin,”  of  the  fame  fize  ; 
the  head  of  an  old  man  with  a beard.  Another  head  of  an 
old  man  looking  upwards,  both  in  8vo.  ; “ The  Three 
I Angels  entertained  by  jVbraham  ;”  “ David  with  the  Head 
I of  Goliah  ;”  “ St.  Jerome  ;”  and  “ The  Interview  between 
Venus  and  Eneas,”  all  of  4to.  fize;  and,  of  fomewhat  larger 
dimenfions,  tiiree  monks  of  the  order  eif  St.  Francis,  after 
Balellra.  The  count  alfo  arrived  at  fome  eminence  as  a 
! painter  of  portraits  and  hillory. 

David  Antonio  FolTato  was  born  at  Morco,  a bailiwick 
of  L uggaris,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1708  ; but  refided 
at  Venice  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a merchant,  and  wifhed 
j FolTato  to  become  one  a’fo,  but  finding  he  had  more  talle 
for  the  arts,  he  gave  up  this  dclign,  and  placed  him  under 
Vincent  Mariotti,  a good  deiigner  of  architeClure,  and  amaf- 
I ter  in  perfpoAive,  with  whom  lie  made  great  progrefs.  He 
afterwards  travelled  to  Vienna  with  Daniel  Gran,  under 
1 whom  he  executed  fome  very  fine  piclures,  particu- 
larly a very  fuperb  ceiling  for  the  Imperial  library.  He 

worked  with  great  fuccefs,  both  in  oil  and  frefco,  in  moll 

of  the  towns  of  Rome  and  Germany  ; and  likewife  amufed 

Iiimfelf  with  the  point.  Among  his  bell  produclions  in  that 
. way,  tlie  following  may  be  reckoned.  A fet  of  twenty- 

I four  folio  landicapes  of  Venice  and  its  environs,  from  M. 

I Ricci,  with  a dedication  to  count  Algarotti ; “ Diana  and  Ca- 
I lillo,”  from  Solimene ; “ The  Family  of  Darius  before 
' Alexander,”  from  P.  Veronefc;  “Jupiter  thundering  againll 
' the  Vices,”  from  the  ceiling  of  the  council-chamber  ; “ The 
j Servant  of  Abraham  with  Rebecca,”  half  figures,  from 

I Ant.  Bellucci ; and  “ The  Vocation  of  St.  Peter  to  the 
I Apollolate,”  from  the  fame  painter,  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

I George  FolTato  was  born  A.  D.  1710,  and  was  probably 

^ of  the  fanae  fami.y  with  the  preceding  artill.  We  are  igno- 


rant of  whom  he  was  the  pupil  ; but  he  \¥Orkcd  fome  time 
at  Milan,  and  from  thence  went  to  Venice,  where  he  fet- 
tled. 

He  etched  the  edifices  which  the  celebrated  architefl 
Palladio  eredled  at  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  other  towns  and 
cities  of  Italy,  which  was  publilhed  by  Pafinelli  at  Venice, 
during  the  years  1740  and  1743,  in  French  and  Italian,  of 
large  folio  fize,  U'lie  etchings  are  well  executed,  and  du 
honour  to  the  talle  and  intelligence  of  our  artill. 

Jacques  Lconardis  was  born  at  Parma  A.  D.  1712.  Fla 
learned  the  rudiments  of  art  of  M.  Beiiville,  (a  portrait 
painter,)  and  J.  B.  Tiepolo.  Fie  engraved  from  the  moll 
celebrated  pidlures  in  Venice,  and,  with  commendable  re- 
gard to  the  public  deficiencies,  commonly  made  choice  of 
thofc  which  had  not  already  been  engraved  ; though  he  ge- 
nerally fucceeded  fo  well  in  copying  the  charadlers  and 
effedls  of  his  originals,  that  he  need  not  to  have  been  either 
afraid  or  alliamed  of  following  other  engravers,  by  working 
after  the  fame  pidlures.  Tlie  bell  of  his  productions  are, 
“ Cupids  playing,”  after  Julio  Carpioni  ; “ The  Rejoicing 
of  Silenus,”  from  the  fame  painter  ; “ Neptune  in  a Car 
drawn  by  Tritons,”  from  Seb.  Conca  ; “ The  Rape  of 
Europa,”  from  the  fame  mailer  ; two  rullic  fubjefts,  one 
reprefenting  “ A Village  Fair  ;”  and  the  other  “ A Crowd 
of  Beggars  at  the  Gate  of  a Town,”  from  J.  M.  Crefpi  ; 
two  comic  fubjedls  reprefenting  “ F'he  Diverfions  of  the 
Carnival  at  Venice,”  from  Tiepolo  ; “ The  Golden  Calf,” 
from  F'intoret  ; and  “ The  Lall  Judgment,”  from  tlxe  lame 
mailer,  all  of  large  folio  fize. 

Michael  Sorello  was  born  in  Spain,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  Fie  fettled  at  Rome  A.D.  1750,  and  lludied 
engraving  under  Giacomo  Frey,  (for  an  account  of  whom 
fee  Geuman  School  of  Engraving,)  and  worked  very  much 
in  the  Ityle  of  that  very  dillinguillied  mailer.  The  moll 
confiderable  work  we  have  by  Soreflo  is  a fet  of  eight  prints, 
engraved  from  the  tapellry  of  the  Vatican,  after  Raphael  j 
he  likewife  engraved,  after  other  Italian  niallers,  leveral 
meritorious  plates  for  the  Mufeum  Florentinum.  From  the 
mafs  of  his  works,  the  colledlor  may,  with  advantage,  feledl 
gcfod  imprelfions  of  the  following,  for  his  Italian  port- 
folio:— “The  Nativity,”  where  a fliepherd,  accompanied 
by  his  dog,  is  among  the  principal  figures,  from  Coro'f ; 
“ The  Purification  of  the  Virgin  and  “St.  Peter  pro- 
claimed Chief  of  the  Church,”  from  Carlo  Maratti,  all  in 
large  folio;  and  “ F’he  Defcent  of  Chrill  into  Hell,” 
in  imall  folio;  “ The  Refurredlion,”  dedicated  to  Antonia 
Colona ; “The  Difciples  at  Emaus,”  in  large  folio; 

“ Chrill  reprefented  as  a Gardener,”  or,  the  “ Noli  me 
Tangere;”  “ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  from  C.  Ma- 
ratti ; the  frontifpiece  for  the  Monologium  Grxcorum,  after 
Seb.  Conca;  and  an  “Annunciation  of  the  blelfed  Virgin,” 
from  Felife  de  Callro,  (a  Spanilh  painter,)  both  in  large 
folio. 

Paul  Pilaja,  or  Pilaia,  was  a native  of  Italy,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1718.  The  cir- 
ciimllances  of  his  life  have  not  been  recorded,  but  he  feems 
to  have  worked  at  Rome.  He  engraved  the  prints  for  a 
book  entitled  “ Storia  di  Volfcna,”  by  the  Abbe  Adami, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  author,  after  the  Cavalier  Odam  ; 
which  book,  according  to  Gandellini,  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  the  year  17^7.  He  alfo  engraved,  in  folio,  the  llatue  of 
the  prophet  Elias,  from  Aug.  Cornachini,  eredled  at  St. 
Peter’s  cathedral  ; the  portrait  of  pope  Benedidl  XIII, 
from  J.  B.  Brughi,  a Roman  painter  ; “ The  Martyrdom 
of  the  Capuchin  St.  Fedele  da  Simaringa,”  from  Seb. 
Conca,  both  of  folio  fize  ; “ The  Miracle  performed  by 
St.  Thoribio,  archbifliop  of  Lima,  while  preaching  to  the 
8 Indians,” 
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Tndiaws,’*  in  large  folio  ; “ Liberality’’  with  two  children, 
in  folio  ; and  “ Clodius,  difguifed  as  a Woman,  difcovered 
at  the  Houfe  of  Cx’far,’’  both  from  the  fame  mailer,  in  large 
folio. 

Niccolo  and  Antonio  Billi  wew:  brothers,  and  born  at 
Rome  fome  time  about  the  year  1719,  or  1720.  Of  the 
family  of  this  name,  which  were  long  known  at  Rome,  as 
])rintlellers,  and  fome  of  whom  were  engravers  alfo,  we  fhall 
mention  only  thefe  brothers,  who  engraved  many  portraits 
ami  devotional  fubjecls  at  Rome,  and  various  plates  for  the 
vi'himes  of  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  at  Naples,  exe- 
cuted in  a fUif  Ityle,  without  much  tailc.  Niccolo  engraved 
many  of  the  plates  for  the  Mufeum  Florentinum,  and  among 
his  produtlions  are  alfo  the  portraits  of  Fredcricus  Zuc- 
charus,  drawn  by  Campigiia  ; John  Holbein,  “ fe  ipfe 
jjinxit.’’  Pietro  Leonardo  Ghezzd  ; John  Maria  Morandi  ; 
the  cardinal  Pompeo  Aldrovandini,  all  in  folio  ; the  cardinal 
Jofeph  Spinelli  Dom.  Duprse  pinx.  ; “ The  Infant  Jefus,” 
in  an  oval,  of  gto.  fize,  from  J.  Conca  ; “ St.  Philip  of 
Neri,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,”  from  S.  Conca  ; “ A 
Holy  Family,”  half  figures,  from  Caracci,  in  qto ; and 
“ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  from  Guido,  in  large  folio. 

Carlo  Gregorio,  or  Gregori,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1719,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  A.D.  1759*  He  learned 
engraving  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Giacomo  Frey, 
and  worked  for  the  greatell  part  of  his  life  in  his  birth- 
place, after  the  celebrated  painters  of  Florence.  Part  of 
the  plates  from  the  cabinet  of  the  marquis  Gerini,  and  fome 
of  tbofe  in  the  Mufeo  Fioreiitino,  are  by  him,  of  which 
colleftions  they  conftitiite  the  bell  and  greatell  part.  Among 
his  prodiidlions  the  following  may  alfo  be  mentioned  with 
approbation,  viz.  the  portraits  of  Francifeo  Maria,  grand 
duke  of  Tufeany,  from  Campigiia  ; his  duchefs,  Eleonora 
Vincentina  of  Gonzague,  from  the  fame  painter ; and 
Seballian  Bombelli,  painted  by  himfelf,  all  in  folio  ; the 
llatue  of  the  Virgin,  brought  to  Bologna  by  angels,  from 
a defign  by  dal  Fratta  ; St.  Catherine  Jannen,  from  E. 
Bartolozzi,  all  of  folio  lize  ; “ L’llloria  di  Cefarc,  a cui 
ncll  Egitto  moke  Nazoni  prefentarono  vari  donativi — Sol- 
dano  d’Egitto,”  from  Alexander  Allovi,  detto  il  Crup- 
pino  ; “ Opus  Bernardini  Barbatello,  detto  Poccetti,  quod 
in  facello  S.  S.  Nerei  Sc  Achillei  in  Atrio  Templi  S.  Mag- 
dalenae  de  Pazzis  Florentia  adfervatur  fourteen  fubjedts 
from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen at  Florence  ; thefe  were  engraved  in  conjundlion  with 
his  fon  Ferdinand,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Virgin  and  other 
holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,”  from  a pidlure  by  Raphael, 
in  the  cabinet  of  lord  Scarfdale,  in  folio  ; St.  Padio,  a 
bilhop  of  Florence,  from  Sig-  Betti,  in  410  ; St.  Bonizella 
Cacciaconti,  a half  figure,  from  Ant.  Eonfigli,  in  qto.  ; 
and  the  maiifoloiim  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of 
I.,orraine,  from  Jof.  Chamant,  in  folio. 

Ferdinand  Gregori  was  the  fon  of  Carlo,  and  born  in 
»he  fame  city  .V.D.  1740.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
c rawing  and  engraving  in  his  father’s  houfe,  after  whofe 
death  he  travelled  with  Vincent  Vangeliiti  to_  Paris,  to 
finifa  his  lludies  under  Wille.  He  afterwards  retairned  to 
hi:  native  country,  and  publifited  fevcral  meritorious  works, 
amiing  which  were  a print  of  “ 'Fhe  Death  of  St.  Louis 
Goneaga,”  after  a defign  by  J.  B.  Cipriani;  and  a portrait 
t;‘.'  Carlo  Gregori,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Ferdinand ; 
“ The  Virgin  liickling  the  Infant  Jefus,”  from  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  in  tolio  ; “A  fleeping  Venus,”  from  Guido,  in 
large  folio;  “ 6t.  Seballian  fallened  to  a Tree,”  a half 
figure,  from  the  fame  painter  ; “ Venus  difeovering  Cupid 
mounted  on  a Dolphin,”  from  J.  Cafanova,  both  in  folio  ; 
two  marble  groups  from  Celbni,  a Florentine  fculptor,  after 


the  defigns  of  Allegranti,  in  large  folio ; A Holy  Fa- 
mily,’’ from  a painting  in  frefco,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 
fmall  folio,  with  a very  good  effedl  ; and  “ St.  Stephen 
floned,”  from  Louis  Cardi,  (whofe  piclure  has  a grand  cha- 
rafler,  which  is  very  well  preferved  in  the  engraving,)  «f 
folio  fize. 

Antonio  Jofeph  Barbazza,  was  born  at  Rome  A.D. 
1720.  The  life  and  works  of  this  artill  are  very  obfciire, 
and  ws  can  only  fpecify,  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe  Academy,  and  travelled  to  Spain  in  1771.  His 
pictures  are  lefs  numerous  than  either  hi.s  drawings  or  en- 
gravings, which  are  much  ellecmed  by  connoi{leurs.  Among 
his  prints,  four  large  heads  from  nature,  in  the  ityle  of  pen 
and  ink  drawings,  are  jutlly  intitled  to  high  praifo  for  their 
truth  and  originality ; a group  of  muficians,  among  whom 
is  a caricature  of.  M.  Perez,  of  mufical  celebrity,  in  4to.  ; 
the  plates  for  the  book  of  father  Bianchini,  nititicd  “ Ifto- 
rica  Ecclcfiaftica,’’  in  410.  ; and  fome  plates  for  the  work 
of  Monaldini,  who  publilhed  new  editions  of  Virgil,  and 
other  of  the  clalTic  authors  of  antiquity. 

Jean  Elias  Morghen  was  a native  of  Germany.  He  wa.s 
born  in  the  year  1712,  travelled  to  Italy  in  his  youth,  and 
remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  rtfiding 
lor  the  moil  part  at  Florence.  He  made  all  the  drawings, 
and  engraved  moil  of  the  plate.Sy  for  tlie  work  which  was 
executed  under  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  Gerini,  after 
the  pidlures  of  Francefehini  and  other  celebrated  mailers, 
which  decorate  the  ducal  palace  of  Tufeany.  He  alio  en- 
graved and  publilhed,  in  1767,  “ The  Antiquities  of  Paef- 
tum,”  on  fix  plates,  after  drawings  by  Antonio  Joleg. 

Philip  Morghen  was  the  fon  and  pupil  of  Jean  Elias,  and 
was  born  in  Italy,  probably  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1740. 
He  went,  either  for  profeflional  improvement  or  employ,  to 
Naples,  where  he  executed  a great  number  of  the  plates  foe 
the  antiqtiities  of  Hcrcidaneum,  including  the  portrait  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  which  ferves  as  a frontifpicce  to  the  work. 

Philip  alfo  engraved  a fet  of  twelve  folio  plates  of  (latucs 
at  Florence,  called  the  Apoftles  of  Bandinclli,  and  thirty- 
one  views  of  ruined  edifices  in  and  about  the  city  of  Naples. 

His  fon,  or  his  nephew'  Raphael  Morghen,  who  has  lig- 
nalized  himfelf  by  the  produilion  of  Da  Vinci’s  Fall  Sup- 
per, and  other  meritorious  works,  and  w'ho  Hill  lives  and  en- 
graves at  Florence,  w'ill  become  the  worthy  theme  of  future 
hillorians  of  the  Italian  fchool  of  engraving. 

Francefco  Londonio  (whofe  name  and  merits  appear  to 
have  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  our  countryman 
Strutt)  was  bora  at  Milan  A.  D.  1723.  -He  began  hi? 
career  in  art  w'ith  the  (ludy  of  hiltorical  painting,  but  foon 
abandoned  the  heroilm  and  duplicity  of  man,  for  the  honefty 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  particularly  attached  himfelf  to 
the  painting  and  etching  of  domellicated  animals,  in  both  of 
which  arts  he  was  eminently  fiiccefsfnl. 

In  the  year  1769  he  travelled  to  Rome,  Genoa,  Naples, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  during  his  llay  in  t’ne  latter 
city,  he  made'occafional  journies  to  the  furrounding  villages, 
and  ftudied  nature  w'ith  great  attention,  particularly  thofe 
rullic  and  unfophiflicated  actions  and  feenes,  which  were 
congenial  with  the  fimplicity  of  his  own  habits  and  feelings. 
Here  he  paffed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  etching  and 
engraving,  and  here,  as  is  believed,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  the  year  1783. 

Londonio  engraved  a great  number  of  rural  and  paftoral 
fubjeiks,  confiding  for  the  moll  part  of  peafantry  and  cattle, 
witli  the  accompaniments  of  picdiirefque  banks,  trees,  and 
wtater,  in  a llyle  wliich,  though  original,  and  evidently  the 
offspring  of  his  own  obfervation  and  feeling,  hears  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  bed  etchings  of  Berghera  and  Viffeher  ? 
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\iCing  the  gfaveranil  dry-point,  with  great  propriety,  only  as 
occafional  auxiliaries  to  his  etching-needle. 

The  works  of  this  artfH  compofe  feven  fets,  confillitig  in 
the  whole  of  feventy-two  plates,  of  wliich  the  fubjedls  are 
the  rural  occupations  of  Italian  peafantry,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
fets  is  dedicated  to  cardinal  Pozobonelli  ; another  to  the 
earl  of  Exeter,  and  the  reft  to  different  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  had  befriended  their  author,  who  were  moft  of 
them  Engliftimen.  Eondonio  fometimes  printed  his  plates 
on  blue  paper,  and  heightened  his  lights  with  white  chalk, 
by  which  means  he  produced  an  agreeable  eft'edl. 

A picftiire  by  tliis  artift,  of  a Milanefe  pcafant  at  the  en- 
trance'of  a hut,  with  goats,  is  now  in  the  colledftion  of  the 
moft  noble  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  at  Cleveland  houfe. 
His  pieftures  are  rare,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
England  : it  has  no  very  powerful  ch.iarofcuro,  but  is 
painted  with  exquifite  feeling,  and  great  dexterity  of 
pencil. 

Giofeffo  Camorata  was  born  at  Venice  A.  D.  1724.  He 
ftudied  engraving  under  John  Catlini,  and  travelled  to  Vi- 
enna in  1742,  where  he  learned  miniature  painting,  which  he 
ever  after  occafionahy  pradftifed.  In  the  year  1751,  he  was 
invited  to  Drelden,  to  engrave  for  the  great  work  from  the 
Eleftoral  gallery  in  that  metropolis,  but  the  war  breaking  out 
I he  returned  to  Italy.  When  peace  was  proclaimed,  he  once 
more  travelled  to  Saxony  with  the  eledoral  prince  ; foon 
after  which  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  profeffors  to  the  Dref- 
den  academy. 

This  laborious  artift  engraved  a great  number  of  plates, 
many  of  which  were  from  his  own  defigns  ; among  them  arc 
the  portraits  of  Marco  Fofearini,  procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
and  doge  of  Venice  ; Simon  Cantarini,  another  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  both  of  folio  fize  ; Sebafticn  Bombclli,  in 
quarto  ; a whole  length  of  Thcrefa  Zamclli,  a celebrated 
dancer,  dreffed  in  the  Turkifhftyle;  and  a large  head  of 
, Madenioifellc  Aburzi,  in  folio. 

For  the  Drefilen  Gallery,  Camcrata  engraved  two  parables 
from  the  New  Teftament,  after  Fcti ; “ David  with  the  Head 
and  Sword  of  Gohah,”  in  folio  ; “ A Holy  F’amily,”  after 
Julius  Ciefar  Procaccini  ; “ St.  Roche  relieving  the  People 
aftli6led  with  the  Plague,’’  after  Camillio  Procaccini  ; “The 
I Charity  of  St,  Roche,”  after  Caracci  ; “ The  Affump- 
' tion  of  the  Virgin,”  from  the  fame  painter,  all  of  large  folio 
ii/.e  ; “ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  after  Bifcaino,  in 
folio;  “The  Chaftity  of  Jofeph,”  from  S.  Cantarini,  in 
folio;  and  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  after  And. 
Vaccari,  in  large  folio.  Of  his  works  of  fubfeqnent  date, 
the  following  are  to  be  preferred  : — “A  Holy  Family,” 
after  Procaccini,  in  folio  ; “ The  Penitent  Magdalen,” 
from  a piclure  by  P.  Battoni,  in  the  Drcfden  gallery,  in 
large  folio  ; “ A lleeping  Shepherd,”  from  J.  M.  Crefpi  ;, 

“ St.  George  refilling  to  facrifice  to  the  Idol,”  from  Count 
Rotari,  both  in  large  folio.  Two  half  length  figures  with 
long  beards,  after  Dietrich  ; and  a Magdalen,  in  miiniature  ; 
from  Vander  Werff,  of  the  lame  llzc  as  the  original-  This 
was  Camerata’s  laft  engraving. 

Jofeph  C.anale  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  172S,  and 
became  a profelfor  of  the  academy  at  Drefden,  and  honorary 
n-mberof  that  of  Bologna.  FIc  ftudied  engraving  under  the 
direclion  of  that  juftly  celebrated  maftcr  Giaconto  Frey,  and 
alfo  frequented  the  fchool  of  Cavalier  Benefiali.  At  Dref- 
den much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  making  the  drawings 
from  the  pictures  which  were  to  be  engraven  both  by  him- 
felf  and  others,  for  the  publication  of  “ The  Drefden  Gal- 
lery.” 

Candle  had  many  pupils  who  did  Itim  honour;  and  Ills 


engravings  are  very  numerous.  Among  them  the  following 
are  fome  of  thofe  which  are  held  in  moft  efteem. 

Portraits. — Maria-Mattia  Perini,  a half  figure  from  Marco 
Benehali,  in  quarto  ; Maria-Antonia  Walburgis,  eledto- 
refs  dowager  of  Saxony,  from  a painting  by  herfelf  in 
crayons  ; the  archbilhop  Bonaventura  Barberini  ; Maria 
Jofephini,  queen  of  Poland,  after  Rotari  ; the  profile  of  the 
prince  XavieC,  after  Calauova,  all  in  folio  ; and  the  fepnl- 
chral  monument  of  cardinal  Spinola  at  Rome,  in  large  folio. 

Hijlortcal  SubjeHs. — “ Imagina  miraculola  della  S.  Virgine 
Maria  tranfportata  nella  Bafilica  Lateranenfc,”  in  fmall 
folio  ; “ The  good  Engliftiman,”  after  Signora  Rofalba, 
from  the  Crayon  cabinet  at  Drefden,  the  fame  fize  ; “ The 
Philofopher,”  after  Efpagnolet ; “ Glory,”  after  Dominichi- 
no;  “A  Sybil,”  after  Angelica  Kauffman  ; “ Paris  on  mount 
Ida,”  after  Vanloo  ; “ Adam  and  Eve  dilmifted  from  Para- 
dife,”  after  .^Ibanus  ; “ Chrift  and  St.  John,”  after  Vander 
Werff;  “Chrift  appearing  to  St.  Thomas,”  after  Mat. 
Preti,  for  the  colledlion  from  the  Drefden  gallery,  ('i’liis 
plate  w'as  only  etclied  by  Camerata  and  finilhed  by  Jean 
Beauvarlet.)  “ A Turkifh  AVoman,”  hah  length,  from  Die- 
trich ; and  “ Spring,”  a half  figure,  from  the  fame  mailer, 
of  which  the  laft  three  plates  arc  of  folio  dimenfion=. 

Bartolomeo  Crivellari  was  born  at  Venice  A.  D.  1727. 
He  became  the  difciple  of  Wagner,  and  worked  tinder  his 
diredlion,  from  the  piiflures  of  Gherardini,  Tiarini,  Tiepolo,  ^ 
and  others,  and  he  likewife  engraved  fome  plates  for  the  In- 
ftitution  at  Bologna,  but  attained  no  very  high  degree  of 
eminence  in  his  art.  Among  other  engravings  by  this  artift 
are  the  following  : Portraits  of  Chrillian,  prince  royal,  and 
eleClorof  Saxony;  andMary-Ann,  archduchefs  of  Aullria, 
both  of  folio  fize.  Three  fubjedls  from  the  life  of  St  Peter 
of  Petronius.  Four  from  Nicolo  del  Abatte,  in  folio  : 

I.  A Company  of  Card  Players.  2 A Group  of  Drinkers, 
diverting  themfelves,  both  half  figures.  4.  A Company  of 
Muficians.  4.  Another  Group  of  Muficians,  with  a young 
Female  playing  tiie  Harpficord.  “ The  Canonization  of  St. 
Alexander  Saul,”  after  Matteo  Bartoloni;  “ A young  Man 
and  Female  feated  on  a Couch,”  from  Julio  Romano,  in  fmall 
folio,  from  the  gallery  of  the  king  of  Priiflia- 

Gaetano  Gandolfi  was  a native'of  Bologna,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  fellow  ftudent  of  Crevellari.  He  engraved, 
after  Nicolo  del  Abatte,  “ The  Nativity,’’  wfith  “ The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,”  inferibed  “ Opus  hoc  inciftimque 
expofuit,”  tcc.  from  a pidfiire  in  frei'eo,  at  the  palaco 
l^eoni  at  Bologna,  in  large  folio,  wdiich  Latter  engraving 
poffeffes  fo  . much  merit  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he  en- 
graved  fo  little,  and  that  w’e  do  not  know  more  of  this  artift. 

Giovanni-Baptifta  Broftoloni  or  Bruftoloni,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1726.  Fie  always  refided  in  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  probably  a pupil  of  Jofeph  Wagner,. 
\fe  are  only  able  to  fpccify  the  following  engravings  by  him. 
The  portrait  of  pope  Benoit  XIV.  in  an  oval,  a vignette  with 
the  fame  portrait;  “ St.  Therefa  in  Rapture,”  in  folio.  A 
fet  of  twenty  views  of  Venice,  etched  after  Ant.  Canale, 
in  folio.  Another  curious  fet  of  twelve  large  plates,  I'roin 
the  fame  mailer,  reprefent  the  ceremonies  madeufeof  at  the 
eledlion  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  and  at  hi.s  allegorical  mar-, 
riage  with  the  fea. 

Benigne  Bofii  was  born,  according  to  Bafafi,  at  Porto. 
d’.Vrcifato,  in  tlie  Milanefe  territory,  A.D.  1727.  At  the 
age  of  ten,  his  father  too.k  binv  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
learned  the  elem,cnts  of  delign  ; and  from  thence,  on  the- 
death  of  his  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  ftudied  under 
Pompeus  Battoni,  Hutin,  Dietrich,  an<l  Mengs.  The 
latter  advifed  him  to  praiffife  etching,  wlfich  he  did  till  his. 
death.  The  feven  years’  war,  of  which  Saxony  was  al.moft 
5 the- 
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tlie  continual  feat,  obliged  Bofii  to  return  to  Italy,  and  in 
1760  he  was  received  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
where  he  lived  honorably,  occupied  with  letters  and  the  arts. 
The  following  are  among  the  bell  of  his  works.  A portrait 
of  the  engraver  Boetius  of  Drefden  ; “ The  Prefentation 
in  the  Temple,”  (pubhflted  at  Drefden)  ; a let  of  heads  and 
other  fubjedls  on  forty  fmall  plates,  etched  with  talle  and 
in  a very  fpirited  Ryle  ; a fee  of  vafes,  and  a mafqueradc, 
after  Petitot ; four  fuhjcdls  of  trophies  ; the  Attributes 
of  the  P'our  Seafons,  inclofcd  in  circular  wreaths ; two 
fubjefts  of  children,  in  fmall  folio  ; a fet  of  twenty-nine 
etched,  and  walhed  in  with  water  colours  to  imitate  the  ori- 
ginal drawings  by  Parmegiano  ; the  cities  of  Piedmont  ; 
allegorical  figures  for  an  Epithalamium  ; and  the  celebrated 
St.  Catherine,  who  was  related  to  the  houfe  of  Sanritali, 
engraved  the  fize  of  the  pifture,  and  a very  capital  print. 

Antonio  Baratti  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1727. 
He  worked  for  the  colledlion  of  prints  after  the  bed  piftures 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  marquis  Gerini,  of  which  Mariette  has 
given  a defeription,  and  of  which  the  firR  volume  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  large  folio,  A.  D.  1759,  at  Florence.  He  like- 
wife  engraved  after  various  Italian  maRers,and  among  others 
the  portrait  of  Jean  Bettini  Cignarolli,  after  Della  Rofa  ; 
of  qto.  fize. 

Pietro  Campana  was  born  at  Soria  A.  D.  1727.  He 
learned  engraving  of  Rocho  Pozzi,  and  worked  moll  part 
of  his  life  at  Rome  and  Naples.  We  find  feveral  of  his 
engravings  in  the  cabinets  of  Florence  and  Herculaneum  ; 
among  which  the  following  are  moR  worthy  of  dllinftion  : 
“St.  Francis  of  Paul,”  a half  figure;  “Charity,”  in  a 
fmall  oval  ; “ St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prifon  by  an  Angel,” 
after  Matt.  Preti,  from  the  Drefden  gallery,  in  folio  ; the 
portrait  of  Pietro  Berrctini  da  Cortona,  from  the  Florentine 
cabinet ; and  Bernardino  Barbatelli,  detto  B.  Poccetti 
pittore  Ferretti,  both  in  folio. 

Carlo  Orfolini  was  born  A D.  1724,  in  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice, where  he  generally  refided,  and  where  he  carried  on  a 
confiderable  commerce  in  prints.  He  engraved  for  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  and  among  the  bell  of  his  prints  are 
“ St.  Jerome  meditating,”  inferibed  “ poR  multas  lachry- 
nvus,”  &c.  from  Ant.  BaleRra,  a m.uch  admired  plate,  in  large 
folio.  P’otir  others  from  legendary  Rories  of  the  faints 
Aloyfius,  Staniflaus,  P'rancis,  and  Bernard,  and  the  High- 
priell,  all  of  folio  dimenlions. 

Bernardino  Belotti,  furnamed  II  Canaletto,  was  alfoborn 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1724,  and  died  at  Varfovie  in  1780. 
He  was  called  Canaletto  from  his  very  dillinguiflied  une'e 
aVntonio  Canaletti,  by  whom  he  was  inllnnfled,  and  whofe 
Ryle  he  fuccefsfully  imitated.  After  vifiting  Rome  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  he  travelled  tO  Germany,  where  he 
obtained  the  title  of  count  Belotti,  and  made  fome  Ray  at 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Drefden. 

The  fubjefts  of  his  prints,  which  confiRed  for  the  moft 
part  of  etching,  are  landfcapes,  generally  views,  (or 
portraits  of  celebrated  places,)  which  he  treated  in  a pic- 
'turefque  talle,  and  which  have  been  held  in  deferred  eReem. 

The  moR  remarkable  of  thefe  are,  a fet  of  fix  views  of 
Vienna,  &c.  in  folio  ; two  other  fets,  each  confiRing  of 
fix  architedlural  ruins  in  quarto  ; and  a very  large  plate,  enti- 
tled “ The  generous  Turk,”  the  whole  of  which  were  ex- 
ecuted during  his  Ray  at  Vienna. 

Thofe-  which  he  engraved  at  Drefden  are  larger  and 
more  numerous.  Among  thefe  we  lhall  dillinguiRi  views  of 
the  port  Wilfdrnffer  Thor,  with  the  ramparts,  theatre,  and 
public  library ; the  gallery  of  Zwinger,  with  the  bridge  at  the 
entry  of  Ollra  ; interior  of  the  Zwinger,  with  the  pavi- 
lions and  galleries  ; the  Catholic  church  with  part  of  the 


eleftoral  palace  ; the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  with  a profile 
of  the  Catholic  church  ; the  gallery  and  gardens  of  count 
Bruhl  ; the  church  of  the  holy  Virgin,  &c.  ; the  pidlurc 
gallery  at  the  above  church,  &c.  ; the  fquarc  before  the 
grand  guard-houfe ; the  old  market  at  the  fide  of  the 
church  of  St.  Crofs  ; the  church  and  Rrcet  of  St.  Crofs  ; 
the  ruins  of  the  belfry  of  the  church  of  St.  Crofs,  which 
fell  on  the  22d  of  June  1763,  at  the  bom.hardmcnt  of  Dref- 
den ; the  ruins  of  a part  of  the  fubnrbs  of  that  citv,  before 
the  port  of  Pirna  ; and  two  views  of  the  new  town  and  palace 
of  Holland,  with  the  equeRrian  Ratue  of  AuguRus  II. 

Vieius  m the  Neighhourhood  of  Drefden. — The  town  of 
Pirna,  on  the  fide  of  the  gate  called  Oberthor  ; the  fuburbs 
of  the  town  of  Pirna,  before  the  waterman’s  gate  ; Pirna  be- 
fore the  gate  of  Dohna ; the  fagade  of  the  callle  of  Son- 
nenRein  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  back-ground  the 
city  of  Pirna  ; the  ramparts  of  SonnenRein,  with  tlie  prifens, 
&c.  ; the  fortrefs  of  SonnenRein,  from  the  road  to  Koenig- 
Rcin  ; the  rock  and  fortrefs  of  KccnigRcin  on  the  fouth 
fide  ; the  rock  and  fortrefs  of  the  fame  city  on  the  weRcrn 
fide,  with  the  caRle  of  EilicnRein  in  view. 

Views  in  IVarfaw. — 'I’he  abode  of  the  Bernardin  monks, 
as  it  prefents  itfelf  from  the  gate  of  Cracow  ; Warfaw,  from 
the  palace  of  Sapieha,  to  the  end  of  Szclle,  and  from 
thence  to  the  caRle  of  Villanova,  with  part  of  the  town  of 
Prague  ; the  city  of  Warfaw,  from  the  palace  of  the  Ordi- 
nate to  the  royal  caRle. 

Dominico  Cunego  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1727. 
He  learned  the  principles  of  drawing  and  painting  in  the 
fchool  of  Francefco  Ferrari,  but  feeling  a Rrong  defire  to 
become  an  engraver,  he  copied,  without  any  previous  in- 
Rru£lion,  various  prints  by  the  moR  celebrated  engravers. 
His  earlieR  engravings,  (after  thefe  preparatory  Rudies,) 
were  the  medals  for  the  book  of  the  marquis  Giacomo  Mu- 
feli  Veronefe. 

He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  with  Mr,  Adams,  the 
EngliRi  architeft,  where  he  engraved  certain  Roman  anti- 
quities, and,  we  believe,  fome  of  the  ruins  of  Dioclefian’s 
palace  at  Spalatro,  after  Clerifleau ; befides  many  other 
plates  from  celebrated  Italian  paintings  ; and  moR  of  the 
prints  for  the  Schola  Italica  of  Gavin  Hamilton.  Strutt 
fuppofes  that  he  vifited  England,  but  this  is  perhaps  a mif- 
take  into  which  he  may  have  been  led  by  tlie  circumRance  of 
Cunego’s  having  engraved  for  Boydell’s  colle£lion,  and  for 
the  MeRrs.  Adams.  When  he  was  about  fixty  years  of  age, 
he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  to  work  perhaps  as  preceptor,  in 
an  academy  of  engraving,  eRablifiied  by  an  individual  named 
Pafeal  ; where  he  engraved  a great  number  of  portraits  both 
in  the  line  m.anner,  and  in  aqiratinta,  after  Cuiiingham  ; but 
this  eRablifiiment  not  fucceeding,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
1789  ; in  which  metropolis,  as  is  believed,  he  died  within 
thefe  few  years.  In  the  following  HR  will  be  found  men- 
tioned all  his  works  that  are  of  any  importance. 

Portraits  engraven  after  Cuningham.  — Frederick  II.  kinnr 
of  Pruflia,  a whole-length  figure,  with  the  two  favourite 
leverets  of  the  king,  in  aquatinta  ; another  portrait  of  king 
Frederick ; two  portraits  of  Frederick  William,  prince 
royal  of  Pruflia  ; Frederica  Charlotte,  princefs  of  Pruflia, 
reprefented  walking  in  a garden  ; and  Frederick-I.onis- 
Charles,  Fredcrick-William,  and  the  princefs  Frederica, 
whole-length  figures,  all  of  large  folio  fize. 

Suhjeils  for  the  Schola  Italica  oj  Hamilton.— The  Crea- 
tion  of  the  Waters,”  in  fmall  folio  ; “ The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  in  large  folio  ; and  “ The  Creation  of 
Adam,”  in  folio,  all  from  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  SiRinc 
Chapel ; “ Fornarina,  the  Millrefs  of  Raphael,”  after  a 
pidure  by  that  mailer,  at  the  palace  Barberini,  fmall  folio 
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fir,c;  Galatea  on  the  Water,’’  from  Raphael,  in  the 
Famefe  Palace,  in  large  folio  ; “ The  Daughter  of  Robert 
Strozzi,  a Florentine  Nobleman,”  from  Titian,  in  folio  ; 
“ The  Rape  of  Ganymede,”  after  t'itian,  in  fmnll  folio  ; 
a head,  with  a h)iig  beard,  after  Bafl'an  ; a bull  of  St. 
Jerome  ; St.  Hieronymus,  fi  o.n  Guido  ; bull  of  an  old  man 
after  the  fame  painter ; a line  head  of  a Mary  Magdalen, 
after  the  fame,  in  fmall  folio  ; a half-length  portrait  of  an 
old  man,  after  Guercino  ; “ The  Infant  Prodigy,”  after  a 
picture  by  the  fame  mailer,  in  the  palace  Lancellotti,  at 
Rome,  all  of  folio  fize  ; “ The  Birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptill and  “ Providence,”  furrounded  by  children,  both 
of  large  folio  fize,  after  L.  Caracci  ; “ Galatea  on  the  Sea,” 
after  a picture  by  Augullino  Caracci,  in  the  Farncfe  Gal- 
lery ; “ Apollo  and  Silenus,”  from  Annib.  Caracci  ; “ A 
Penitent  Magdalen  lying  on  Thorns,”  after  the  fame  ; “ A 
young  Man  and  Woman  in  Converfation,”  after  Giorgione  ; 
“ Apollo  fupporting  the  wounded  Hyacinthus,”  after  Do- 
minichino,  at  Rome;  “The  Death  of  St.  Cecilia,”  from 
the  fame  mafter  ; and  “ Two  Nereids,  accompanied  by 
three  Cupids,’’  from  Albano,  all  of  large  folio  dimen- 
i'lons. 

Subjeds  after  various  Majlers.  — V>encdaB.\xs  Jofephus  Labre, 
Bolonienlis,  And.  Bleg.  pinx.  in  large  folio  ; Clement  XIV. 
( Gaiiganelli)  Gi®.  Dom.  Campigha  pinx.  in  folio;  Fre- 
derick Chriltian,  prince  royal  of  Poland,  and  eledlor  of 
•Saxony,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Cunego,  at  Verona,  alfo 
in  folio  ; Eques  Antonins  Raphael  Mengs,  fe  ipfum  pinx.  ; 
“ The  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Infant  in  her  Arms,”  A.  R. 
Mengs  pinx.  both  in  quarto ; five  large  plates,  from  the 
pidttires  of  Raphael  Mengs  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  ; 
“ St.  Bafil  celebrating  the  Greek  Mafs,”  after  P.  Sub- 
leyras  ; one  of  the  altar-pieces  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
executed  in  Mofaic,  large  folio  fize  ; “ Juno  with  the 
Ceflus  of  Venus  ;”  and  “ Flebe  prefenting  the  Cup  to 
Jupiter,”  (companions)  of  folio  fize,  both  after  Gavin 
Flamilton  ; the  I’Allegro  and  II  Penferofo  of  Milton,  folio 
fi/.e  ; “ Innocence,  with  a Lamb,”  a very  interelling  print, 
with  much  of  truth,  fincerity,  and  fimplicity  of  charadter 
and  expreflion,  and  which  docs  honour  both  to  the  painter 
and  engraver  ; “ Brifeis  taken  from  the  Tent  of  Achilles, 
who  is  regretting  her  Lofs ;”  “ Achilles  mourning  over 
the  dead  Body  of  Patroclus  ;”  “ Achilles  dragging  the 
dead  Body  of  Hedlor  at  his  Chariot  Wheels ;”  “ Achilles 
delivering  the  Body  of  Heclor  to  Priam  ;”  “ Andromache 
mourning  the  Death  of  Hedlor,”  all  of  large  folio  fize, 
j from  Gavin  Hamilton  ; “ Brutus  fwcaring  to  revenge  the 
Death  of  Lucretia,”  in  folio,  from  the  fame  painter  ; a 
half  length  of  “ The  Virgin  and  Child,”  from  .1.  B. 
Cignarolcs ; the  fame  fubjedl  from  Correggio ; “ A Mag- 
I dalen,”  from  the  fame  painter ; “ Tlie  Apollle  St. 

' Andrew,’’  after  Guido  Cagnaci ; “ St.  Thomas  of  Vd- 
lanova,”  from  Ant.  Cavazoni  ; “ A Philofopher  with  a long 
Beard,”  from  Cellani ; “ ’^Phe  Sick  healed,”  atter  L.  Ca- 
1 racci,  all  of  folio  dimenfions  ; “ Chrill  bearing  the  Crols,” 

' a very  grand  compofition,  after  Raphael,  in  large  folio  ; 
and  “ Chrill  laid  in  the  Tomb,”  a very  large  tpright  plate, 
after  Efpagnoletto  ; “ The  Godhead  in  the  Heavens,  at- 
I tended  by  Angels,”  from  Dominichino,  in  folio ; “ The 
i Annunciation,”  from  the  fame  painter,  in  large  folio,  from 
the  chapel  of  Nolfi  ; “ 'Phe  Vifitation  “ The  Nativity  ;” 
“ The  Circumcilion,”  all  in  large  folio  fize  ; “ The  Ado- 
1 ration  of  the  Kings  ;”  “ The  Prefentation  in  tlie  Temple  ;” 
i “ 'Phe  Flight  into  Egypt,”  of  folio  fize,  in  a circle;  “ A 
I dead  Chrill,  with  the  two  Maries  and  Angels,”  in  large  folio  ; 

I and  a very  large  upright  plate  of  “ The  Virgin  in  a Radian^ 
i cf  Glory,  furrounded  by  Angels,  and  crowned  by  the  Holy 
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Trinity,”  all  from  Dominichino  ; “ Rinaldo  aflcep  on  the 
Car  of  Armida,  which  is  drawn  by  winged  Dragons;” 
“ Guerchino  da  Cento  pinx.  Romo?  in  JEclibus  ColLaguti, 
Dom.  Cunego  fculplit,”  of  very  large  folio  fize;  “ 'Pime 
difeovering  Truth,”  a fine  compofition,  executed  at  Rom.e 
in  the  palace  of  the  marquis  Collaguti,  in  fix  large  plate.s 
independent  of  the  general  plan  of  the  ceiling  ; “ The  Lail 
Judgment,”  from  the  Siftine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  after 
Michael  Angelo,  a very  large  plate ; the  corners  of  the 
fame  chapel  from  the  fame  painter  ; an  antique  tomb,  on 
which  is  reprefented  a bacchanalian  bas-relief,  found  in 
the  Villa  of  Cafali,  in  1767,  in  folio  ; and  thirteen  views  of 
antique  edifices  and  celebrated  ruins  in  Italv,  after  Cieril- 
feau,  on  large  plates,  engraved  with  boldnefs,  but  very  in- 
ferior, in  talle  and  llyle,  to  the  bell  reprefentations  cf  fuch 
fubjefts,  by  Piranefi  and  Rooker. 

Giovanni  B.attifla  Cipriani  fhould  not  be  left  unmentioned 
among  the  Italian  engravers  of  this  period.  Of  his  bio- 
graphy we  have  already  treated.  (See  Cipuiani  ) He 
etched  feveral  plates  with  confiderable  fpirit,  and  a fim- 
plicity of  flyle  in  his  handling,  which  borders  on  drynel;-, 
of  which  fome  are  from  his  own  compofition,  and  fome  fro>»* 
thofe  of  other  mailers. 

Among  thefe  are  feveral  portraits  of  diftinguiflied  cha- 
raflers,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  of  which  four 
heads  of  Milton,  which  being  taken  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  from  infancy  to  age,  form  an  interelling  phyfiogno- 
mical  feries,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  They  are 
rare,  and  intrinlically  valuable  prints,  of  qto.  or  rather  fmall 
folio  fize,  in  ovals,  and  are  done  from  originals  which  were 
in  the  poffefiion  of  T.  B.  Hollis,  efq.  and  which,  therefore, 
have  every  claim  to  authenticity. 

He  alfo  etched,  “ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  after 
'\’’andyke  ; “ The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  after  Benvenuto 
Cellini  ; and  “ The  Defcent  of  the  Iloly  Ghofl,”  after 
Gabbiani  ; and,  from  his  own  delign,  “ The  Mother  and 
Child,”  in  folio,  and  fome  others. 

Giofeffo  Zucchi  was  born  at  Venice  A.D.  17J0,  where 
he  tverhed  for  fome  time  in  conjnnftion  with  Amiconi  and 
Wagner,  engraving  for  the  fame  fets  of  rural  and  hillorical 
prints,  in  which  appear  the  names  of  Wagner  and  Barto- 
lozzi.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he  painted 
the  ornaments  of  the  principal  pleafure  houfes  and  villas 
in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  which  prints  were 
engraved.  Of  thefe  he  himfelf  engraved  two,  and  in  many 
of  the  other  plates  he  etched  the  figures.  He  alfo  engraved 
after  different  mailers  and  from  his  own  compofitions,  many 
other  fubjefts,  among  which  are  the  following  : — A half 
figure  of  a man,  with  a furred  hat  on,  in  qto.  ; rural  conver- 
fation; “ The  Palfage  through  the  Red  Sea,”  in  large  iolio, 
fnppoied  to  be  after  Bourguignon  ; “ The  Virgin  and 
Child  crowned  by  Angels,”  after  Guido,  in  qto. ; Jofepli 
fold  by  his  Brethren  ;”  “ The  Rape  of  Eiiropa,”  after 
Pefareie  ; “ 'i'lie  Malk  of  Vice  taken  from  Hillory”  after 
Balt.  Francefehini  ; “ Virtue  feizing  Love  by  the  Wings,’’ 
from  tlie  fame  mailer,  all  of  quarto  fize  ; “ Offerings  to 
Ceres;”  after  P.  Cortona,  in  folio;  “ The  Choice  pf 
Flercules,”  after  the  fame  painter,  in  folio;  “ The  three 
Graces,”  one  of  whom  plays  the  lyre,  while  the  other  two 
are  finging,  after  P.  Cortona,  of  quarto  fize  ; and  “ Eneas 
defeending  to  Hades,”  after  Solimene,  in  fmall  folio. 

Giofeffo  Zucchi,  the  younger,  was  born  in  the  fame  city 
A.D.  1732,  and  war.  probably  i-clated  to  the  fore-mentioned 
artill.  He  came  to  London  in  quell  of  profelfional  employ- 
ment as  an  engraver  ; and  here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Angelica  Kauffman,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  married.  The  engravings  that  we  know  of,  by 
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this  artift,  were  all  executed  at  London,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  after  he  had  once  ingratiated  hiinfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  Angelica,  he  engraved  no  more. 

The  fubjefts  of  Zucchi’s  prints  arc  as  follow  : — '*  The 
Mufe  Erato,”  after  Angelica  Kauffman,  in  folio  ; “ The 
Mufe  Urania;”  “ The  Symbol  of  Simplicity  “ Calypfo 
invoking  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witnefs  her  Affediion  for 
Ulyffes,”  in  large  folio,  from  Ang.  Kauffman ; “ The 
Judgment  of  Hercules,”  from  P.  Cortona  ; “ An  Offering 
to  Ceres,”  both  in  large  folio  ; “ Eneas  and  Dido  taking 
refuge  in  the  Grotto,”  after  Guido ; “ The  Virgin  with 
the  Holy  Infant  in  the  Clouds,  furrounded  by  Angels,” 
from  the  fame  mafter,  in  folio  ; “ The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  John,  between  two  Saints,”  Bartolomeo  pinx.  ; 
“ The  Denial  of  St.  Peter,”  from  Guercino  ; “ Jupiter 
and  Europa  accompanied  by  Nymphs  and  “ Jupiter  and 
Europa  on  the  Waves  of  the  Ocean,  accompanied  by 
Cupids,”  all  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Giovanni  (or  John)  Volpato,  was  born  at  Baffano,  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  in  tlie  year  1738,  and  in  his  early 
youth  praftifed  embroidery,  which  he  learned  of  his  mo- 
ther, but  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  en- 
graving, which  he  followed  for  fome  time  without  any 
mafter,  urged  by  the  force  of  his  own  inclination,  or  at- 
trafted  by  fuch  beauties  of  the  art,  as  he  faw  in  the  print 
(hops  of  Baffano. 

He  made  a journey  to  Venice  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
information  on  what  had  now  become  the  fettled  fubjeft  of 
his  ftudies.  Here,  for  fome  reafon  that  has  not  tran- 
fpired,  perhaps  from  youthful  affeftation,  perhaps  from 
diffidence,  he  publifhed  his  firft  plates  under  the  affumed 
name  of  John  Renard,  and  here  he  was  firft  made  known 
to  the  celebrated  and  benevolent  Bartolozzi,  who  inte- 
refted  himfelf  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  artill,  and  im- 
parted to  him  the  information  of  which  he  came  in  quell. 

Volpato  now  felt  more  confidence  ; no  longer  withheld  his 
name  from  the  public,  and  foon  produced  engravings  after 
Amiconi  and  Piazetta,  which  obtained  him  approbation  and 
encouragement,  and  were  followed  by  others  after  Maiotto, 
Zuccarelli,  and  Marco  Ricci. 

From  Venice  our  engraver  travelled  to  Rome,  where  his 
abilities  foon  eftabliftied  him  as  a reputable  engraver,  and 
where  his  largeft  and  bell  works  were  performed.  A fociety 
of  amateurs,  very  fortunately  for  him,  had  about  this  time 
conceived  the  projedl  of  patronizing  the  firft  engravers  of 
tlie  country,  in  the  production  of  a fet  of  large  plates  after 
Raphael’s  pictures  in  the  Vaticai:  ; and  among  thofe  who 
were  engaged,  none  diltiiiguifhed  himfelf  more  by  his  in- 
duftry,  nor  perhaps  by  his  talents,  than  Volpato,  who 
continued  for  many  years  to  enrich  the  public  with  large 
plates,  which  have  obtained  him  much  praife  from  the  critics 
and  connoifleurs  of  the  continent,  and  which  are  engraved 
after  the  very  fineft  pictures  that  have  been  prod,uced  fince 
the  revival  of  art. 

This  was  a noble  race  for  an  engraver  to  run,  and  his 
pupil  and  fon-in-law  Raphael  Morghen  is  now  following 
with  fuperior  brilliancy  in  the  fame  courfe. 

The  works  of  Volpato  have  been  the  fubjeCt  of  eulogium 
with  Roft,  Huber,  and  fome  other  of  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  writers  upon  art,  but,  in  the  ellimation  of  the 
prefent  writer,  are  deficient  m richnefs  and  variety,  and  are 
more  the  refult  of  mechanical  care  and  patient  induftry,  than 
of  tafte  and  feeling.  His  lights  efpecially,  when  compared 
uith  thofe  of  Gerard  Audran,  Giacomo  Frey,  fir  Robert 
-Strange,  or  his  countryman  Schiavonetti,  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  fpeak,  are  cither  papery,  or  cold  and  metallic. 
There  is  no  playfulnefs  of  pencil ; no  evidence  of  a mind 


that  glows  and  moves  through  its  work  with  painter -like 
felicity,  but  the  fpeCfator  is  perpetually  reminded  o:  the 
rigid  and  undeviating  courfe  of  the  graving-tool ; and 
though  the  chafte  forms  and  pathos  of  Raphael  will  always 
give  a certain  value  to  the  works  of  Volpato,  and  even  afford 
fome  argument  in  favour  of  the  drynefs  of  his  ftyle,  pofterity 
will  not  place  him  in  the  very  firli  rank  of  engravers. 

Indeed,  fo  dead  was  our  artift  to  the  more  exquifite  fuf- 
ceptibilities  of  his  art,  or  fo  eager  for  the  obtainraent  of 
profit,  that  (like  thofe  in  our  own  country  who  liave  con- 
verted Macbeth  into  a burletta)  he  joined  with  Du  Cros,  and 
his  little  fchool  of  petty  colourers,  in  a fcheme  for  painting 
over  with  water  colours,  his  fmaller  fets  of  engra-viiigs  from 
the  gallery  of  Caracci  at  the  Farnefc  palace,  and  the  Loggio 
and  Stanzas  of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican,  befides  fome  fets  of 
prints  on  a larger  fcale,  of  views  in  Rome  and  its  en- 
virons. 

Now,  in  works  of  this  kind,  the  addition  of  colour,  ef- 
pecially if  fome  of  the  pigments  employed  be  opaque,  (as  is 
the  cafe  in  the  coloured  prints  of  Volpato,)  inevitably 
deftroys  the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  which  in  its  turn  mars 
that  of  the  colours.  It  is,  therefore,  a mode  of  mutual 
deftruftion  in  art,  which  is  juftly  regretted  by  thofe  who 
know,  or  who  believe,  that  the  art  of  engraving  is  capable 
of  becoming,  of  itfelf  and  without  extrnific  addition,  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  rendering  every  perfeftion  that 
painting  has  yet  attained. 

In  England  we  are  but  emerging  from  the  miftak-es  into 
which  coloured  works  of  this  kind,  aided  by'  the  cupidity  of 
dealers,  had  plunged  the  national  tafte,  and  we  therefore 
may  at  leaft  Hand  excufed,  if  we  dwell  upon  the  misfortune 
to  art  that  mull  enfue  when  a diftinguifhed  profeffor  joins 
his  efforts  with  thofe  of  the  miftaken  fons  of  commerce,  to 
break  down  the  natural  barriers  between  one  art  and  another, 
and  obliterate  the  delicate  lines  of  demarcation  which  the 
finger  of  fcience  has  traced  upon  the  orb  of  the  intelledlual 
world. 

“ According  to  an  ancient  fable,  which  has  an  excellent 
moral,  the  bluftering  mufic  of  Pan  did  for  a while  feem  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  filence  the  chafte  harmony  of  Apollo ; and  as 
the  fenfes  of  the  vulgar,  we  know,  are  powerfully  affailed 
by  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  however  “ idly  fpread,”  it  may 
yet  be  fome  time  before  the  multitude  are  fufiiciently  in- 
formed, entirely  to  difeard  coloured  engravings ; but  as 
even  the  tea-gardens  have  at  length  ftuit  out  coloured  flatues, 
we  cannot  defpair.  Though  the  gaudy  bubble  may  float 
awhile  in  the  denfe  atmofphere  with  which  falhion  has  fur- 
rounded  and  chilled  the  fphere  of  Britifh  engraving,  it  will 
fooner  or  later  burft  ; and  though  fome  few,  perhaps  more 
than  a few,  (hallow  and  inaccurate  obfervers  may  for  a time 
be  pleafed  to  their  coil,  all  mechanical  modes  of  pidlurc- 
making  will  eventually  fink  into  contempt,  and  painting  and 
engraving  will  triumph  as  diftintl  and  feparate  arts. 

“As  \.e  frequently  hear  the  uninformed  talk  as  if  they  con- 
ceived the  highell  effort  of  painting  was  merely  to  copy  na- 
ture as  nature  appears  to  them,  fo  it  is  very  common  to  hear 
unreflcdling  people  fpeak  of  engraving,  as  if  it  were  no 
other  than  an  art  of  copying  that  of  painting ; which, 
though  a great  millake,  is  yet  a very  pardonable  miftake  on 
the  part  of  thofe  who  have  been  led  into  it,  when  we  con- 
lider  the  (late  in  which  the  art  of  engraving  has  hitherto 
cxifted,  and  the  difficulties,  and  the  degradation,  under 
which,  in  this  country,  it  has  hitherto  laboured. 

“ Now  engraving  is  no  more  an  art  of  copying  painting, 
than  the  Englifli  language  is  an  art  of  copying  Greek  or 
Latin.  Engraving  is  a diftindl  language  of  art ; and  though 
it  may  bear  Inch  refemblanuc  to  painting  in  the  conllruftion 
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of  Its  gmmffiar,  as  grammars  of  languages  bear  to  each 
other,  yet  its  alphabet  and  idiom,  or  mode  of  expreflion, 
are  totally  different ; if  Englifh  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
fame  thoughts  which  have  prcvioufly  been  imparted  to  us  by 
painting,  it  affords  the  means  of  affecting  our  minds  in  the 
fame  manner  ; this  fimilar  affedtion  of  the  mind  has  led  to 
the  miflakc,  and  little  doubt  may  be  entertained  but  that 
Englifh  would  have  been  inconfiderately  called  an  art  of 
copying  Greek,  if  we  had  never  read  any  other  Englifh  than 
tranflations  from  the  Greek. 

“ The  pretenfions  of  engraving,  as  of  all  the  arts  denomi- 
nated fine,  are  fimple,  challe,  unfophifticated.  Art  ever 
difdains  artifice,  attempts  no  impofition,  but  honeftly  claims 
attention,  as  being  what  it  is.  A itatue  is  to  be  looked  at 
as  being  a ftatue,  not  a real  figure  ; a pift ure,  not  as  a portion 
of  aftuaJ  nature  ; a print,  not  as  a copy  of  painting. 

“ Engravings,  therefore,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Volpato,  are  no 
more  copies  of  Raphael’s  original  pidures,  than  the  fame 
compofitions,  if  fculpturcd,  or  modelled  in  low  relief,  would 
be  copies.  In  both  cafes,  they  would  be,  not  copies,  but 
tranjlaitons  from  one  language  of  art  into  another  language 
of  art. 

“ But  abfurdity  bloffoms  luxuriantly,  when  engrafted  on  an 
original  flock  of  error  ; and  this  vulgar  and  erroneous  notion, 
that  an  engraving  is  a copy  of  a painting,  has  been  affidu- 
oufly  cultivated  by  the  avarice  or  ignorance  of  the  dealers  in 
prints,  who  always  follow  and  pamper  the  tafle  of  the  mob, 
be  it  ever  fo  depraved,  provided  it  be  profitable.  That  grafs 
was  green,  and  that  loldiers’  coats  were  red,  was  known  to 
the  mod  ignorant  of  the  gaping  multitude,  and  has  given 
wings  to  credulity,  and  currency  to  empiricifm.'  Neither  is 
it  of  the  fmallcll  importance  whether  ignorance  or  the  un- 
principled love  of  gain  have  contributed  mod  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effe6l,  fince  the  public  talle  in  either  cafe  has 
I equally  fuffered.  It  is  error  fufficientto  call  for  animadver- 
' fion  here,  if  the  print-fellers,  (poffcfling,  or  poffeffed  by,  this 
midaken  notion,  and  with  the  view  of  making  the  copy,  in 
I their  own  vulgar  edimation,  approach  nearer  to  its  original,) 

I have  caufed  colours  to  be  literally  and  barbaroufly  added  to 
engraving : for  to  colour  a legitimate  engraving  is  not  lefs 
palpably  abfurd  to  an  eye  of  tadeful  difeernment,  than  it 
would  be  to  colour  a diamond,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
would  but  obfeure  the  native  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the 
done.  And  if  a good  engraving  mull  thus  fuffer  by  being 
coloured,  fo  neither  can  bad  ones  be  thus  converted  to  good 
pictures  : at  the  utmod,  nothing  better  than  a fort  of  mule 
\ production,  (fuch  as  thofe  by  Volpato  and  Ducros,  which 
have  fuggeded  the  introduction  of  thefe  remarks)  can  thus 
be  generated,  though  with  much  more  of  the  afs  than  the 
horfe  in  its  conditution.”  Landfeer’s  LeCtures. 
i Again,  thefe  obfervations  acquire  force  in  a compound 
ratio  to  the  merits  in  point  of  colouring,  of  the  pictures 
from  which  coloured  plates  may  be  engraven.  For  example, 
Fyt,  Teniers,  and  Vandyke  are  among  the  number  of  thofe 
painters  who  are  judly  edeemed  inimitable  for  the  beauty 
! and  harmony  of  their  colours,  and  dextrous  management  of 
their  pencils.  If  children  could  be  brought,  even  in  the 
way  of  copying,  to  pencil  and  colour  like  Fyt,  Teniers, 
and  Vandyke,  thofe  maders  would  lofe  their  high  reputa- 
i tion,  and  this  part  of  the  painter’s  art  would  be  in  confe- 
quence  lo  depreciated,  as  to  become  of  very  little  value. 
To  pretend,  therefore,  to  emulate  the  merits  of  a finely  co- 
loured and  beautifully  pencilled  piClure,  fo  as  to  meet  the 
eye,  and  merit  a place  in  the  cabinet,  of  a man  of  tade, — and 
' to  do  this  on  prints,  by  the  fcore  or  by  the  hundred, — is  little 
lefs  ridiculons  than  to  talk  of  a machine  for  playing  on  the 
' violin  or  organ,  or  of  a mill  for  making  verfes. 


We  (hall  notice  the  works  of  this  popular  engraver,  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced. 

While  at  Venice,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Bartolozzi,  he 
engraved 

Portraits,  of  the  doge  Fofearini,  and  the  procurator 
Pafeal,  of  folio  fize,  after  Bartolozzi  ; a fet  of  four  from 
the  Old  Tedament,  in  folio,  from  drawings  by  Bartolozzi, 
after  the  original  pictures  by  Amiconi,  of  which  the  fub- 
jeCts  are,  i.  “ The  Finding  of  Mofes  2.  Laban  fearch- 
ing  for  his  Idols  3.  “ The  Servitude  of  Abraham,”  and 
4.  “ Mofes  ereCling  an  Altar  to  the  Lord.”  Eight  conver- 
fational  fubjeCls,  in  fmall  folio,  after  Maiotti ; The  Or- 
gies, or  Fead  of  Bacchus,”  an  hidorical  landfcape,  done 
for  Wagner,  after  Zuccarelli ; “ A Philofopher  prodrate 
before  an  Altar,  furrounded  by  Ruins,”  from  the  fame 
mader,  both  in  large  folio ; an  Italian  landfcape,  with 
fifners  ; another  landfcape,  and  peafants  ; all  from  Zucca- 
relli ; and  two  landfcapes  after  the  elder  Brand,  all  of  large 
folio  fize. 

Plates  engraved  at  Rome. — “ The  Four  Sibyls  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Peace,”  after  Raphael,  in  large 
folio  ; “ The  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,”  from 
the  fame  painter;  “ Modelly  and  Vanity,”  after  L.  da 
Vinci,  in  fquare  folio  ; “ Perfeus  delivering  Andromeda,” 
from  P.  de  Caravaggio ; “ Our  Saviour  praying  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,”  from  Coreggio,  in  large  (olio  ; “ Mary 
Magdalen  wadiing  the  Feet  of  Our  Saviourat  the  Table  of 
Simon  the  Pharifee,”  after  P.  Veronefe  ; “ The  Marriage 
of  Cana,”  after  Tintoret,  both  of  large  folio  fize  ; and 
“ The  Gamellers,”  after  M.  A.  de  Caravaggio,  in  folio  ; 
all  of  which  were  for  Hamilton’s  collection. 

The  Pictures  of  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael,  engraved  in  the  line 
manner,  on  a very  large fcale. — “ The  .School  of  Athens 
“ The  Difpute  on  the  Holy  Sacrament,”  or  “Theology 
“ Hcliodorus  chaced  from  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem 
“ The  Progrefs  of  Attila  arreded  at  the  Appearance  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  “ St.  Peter  delivered  from 
Prifon  “ Mount  Parnaffus  and  “ The  Burning  of 
the  City  of  Rome.”  “ The  Miracle  of  the  Mafs  of  Bol- 
fenna,”  belonging  to  this  fet,  is  by  Raphael  Morghen,  the 
fon-in-law  and  pupil  of  Volpato. 

Subjects  from  various  Italian  Painters,  all  very  large. — 
“ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  from  a painting  by  Ra- 
phael, in  the  Borghefe  palace  ; “ The  Holy  Virgin,”  named 
“ La  Saggiola  of  Florence,”  from  the  fame  painter  ; “ The 
Holy  Virgin  of  St.  Mark,”  after  Fra.  Bartolomeo  ; “ The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  from  Guercino  ; “ Piety,  or 
the  Virgin  of  Pity  and  “ Aurora,’’  both  from  pictures 
by  Guercino,  in  the  Villa  Ludovifi  ; “Day”  and  “Night,’’ 
which  form  a fet  with  the  Aurora,  by  the  fame  painter  ; 
“ The  Crucifixion,”  from  a picture  by  Guido,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina  ; “ The  Venus’’  of  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe, from  the  gallery  of  the  .Colonna  palace  ; two  fubjeCls, 
with  children,  from  Mola ; a pair  from  the  fird  naviga- 
tor of  Gcfner,  after  F.  Gianni  ; another  pair  after  the  fame 
painter,  taken  from  Gefner’s  Idyllia  ; two  landlcapes  from 
Claude  Lorraine,  of  which  the  originals  were  in  the  Colonna 
palace  ; a fet  of  fix,  or  rather  three  pairs,  after  Gavin  Ha- 
milton, of  which  the  fubjeCls  are  1.  “ The  Death  of  Lucre- 
tia  2.  “ Innocence,”  a plate  of  confiderablc  merit  and  beau- 
ty  ; 3.  “ Juno;”  4.  “ Hebe;”  5.  “ II  Penforofo;  ’ 6.  “ L’Al- 
legro,”  and  the  two  prophets  and  two  fibyls,  from  Michael 
Angelo's  piClures  in  the  Sitline  Chajicl. 

The  follo  wing  are  of  fmaller  Dimenfions. — A fet  of  thirty- 
fix,  in  fmall  folio,  from  the  antique  llatues,  with  the  dimen- 
fions, &c.an  elementary  work  for  dudents  in  the  arts  ; a fet 
from  the  Farncfe  gallery',  contiding  of  tliree  larger  and  tliree 
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fmallcT  plates,  coloured  ; a fet  of  eight  views  at  Tivoli, 
coloured  by  Ducros  and  his  alTiflants  ; another  fet  of  twenty 
views  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  coloured  in  the  fame  manner, 
botli  folio  books  ; another  of  fourteen  ditto  ; another  fet  of 
forty,  from  the  Mufeuin  Clementinum  ; another  fet,  printed 
on  four  large  iheets,  from  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano. 

It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  modern  Italy',  that  we  have 
to  clofe  our  catalogue  of  its  fchool  of  engravers  with  the 
mention  of  two  liars,  than  which  no  brighter  have  flione  in 
the  hemifphere  of  the  art. 

Luigi  or  Lewis  Schiavonetti,  was  born  at  Balfano,  in 
tife  Venetian  territory,  in  the  year  1765.  His  father  was 
a llationer,  whofe  moderate  circunjltances  enabled  him  to  give 
to  his  eight  children,  the  elded  of  whom  was  Lewis,  a ufe- 
ftil  btu  limited  education.  From  his  infancy  he  had  a .alle 
for  drawing,  and  while  his  companions  were  at  play,  he  was 
often  feen  kneeling  on  a llool  in  his  father’s  lliop,  copying 
prints.  By  thefe,  and  fiich  other  means  as  he  polfel'.ed,  he 
attained  fuch  proficiency,  that  Julius  Golini,  (an  able  painter, 
to  whom  fome  of  thefe  early  attempts  were  fnewn,)  under- 
took to  inllrudihim  in  the  art  of  drawing. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Lewis  was  placed  under  his  care, 
and  the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  boy’s  ge- 
nius, was  confirmed  by  the  rapid  progrefs  he  made,  while 
Ids  amiable  difpolition  endeared  him  lo  much,  that  Golini 
loved  him  as  his  own  foil.  After  three  years,  however,  of 
iifeful  inltrudlion  on  the  one  part,  and  docile  attention  on 
the  other,  his  tutor,  iiulortunately  for  our  young  artill,  was 
attacked  by  a mortal  difeafe.  Lewis  attended  him  during 
his  illnefs  with  filial  afliduity,  received  with  becoming  reve- 
rence his  dying  counfel  and  admonitions,  and  had  the  heart- 
piercing grief  to  fee  his  mailer  expire  in  his  arms. 

Being  now  left  to  piirfue  his  o wn  coiirfe,  or  affifted  only 
by  fuch  advice  as  could  be  obtained  in  a town  where  Golini 
Hid  been  the  only  painter,  he  turned  his  views  towards  count 
Remaudini,  who,  though  ennobled  by  this  title,  is  proprietor 
(as  it  fliould  feem)  ot  an  extenfive  typographical  and  chal- 
cographical  concern,  and  has  inferibed  on  marble  how  much 
he  feels  himfelf  honoured  by  having  publilhed  fome  of  the 
works  of  Bartolozzi  and  Volpato. 

The  works  of  thefe  dillinguillied  artids  gave  frefh  impulfe 
to  young  Schiavonetti’s  ardour  for  improvement,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  about  this  time  with  one  Lorio,  an  indifferent 
engraver,  w'ho  was  barely  competent  to  teach  the  mechanical 
procefs  of  the  art,  he  applied  to  him  for  inllniclion.  Un- 
able to  fupport  himfelf  and  family  by  bis  graver  alone,  Lo- 
rio olliciated  as  facriftan  to  a church,  and  could  ofl'er  our 
artill  no  better  accommodation  for  a ftudy  than  the  facrilly 
afforded,  but  which,  his  circumllances  not  allowing  him  to 
apply  elfewhere,  he  was  obliged  to  accept. 

Schiavonetti  remained  with  this  mailer  about  twelve 
months,  when  linding  he  had  exhauded  his  fund  of  indriic- 
tion,  and  feeling  an  averlion  to  dudying  occafionally  among 
dead  bodies,  he  refolved  to  alter  his  fituation.  A copy 
which  he  had  executed  in  the  line  manner,  of  a Holy  Fa- 
mily, from  Bartolozzi’s  print  after  Carlo  Maratti,  gained 
him  employment  from  count  Remaudini,  and  attratled  the 
notice  of  another  printfellcr  of  Balfano,  of  the  name  of 
Suntach  ; and  between  thefe  rival  printfellers  it  is  probable 
that  Schiavonetti  might  have  long  continr.cd  to  exill  on 
fuch  patronage  as  coniilled  with  their  views  of  profit,  but 
for  the  kinder  and  more  advantageous  notice  of  fome  Ve- 
netian noblemen,  and  the  occurrence  of  thofe  circumllances 
which  ended  in  his  migration  to  England. 

As  thefe  circumllances  have  been  detailed  in  print,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  lligmatife  a certain  naturalized  fubjefl: 
ui  thefe  realms  with  the  reproach  of  having  taken  mean  and 


felfidt  advantage  of  the  yielding  fimpllcity  of  Schiavonctti» 
and  the  credulity  of  Bartolozzi,  wi'h  tilt,  view  of  convert- 
ing to  his  owm  ufe  and  profit  the  abilities  of  the  former,  and 
the  hofpitality  of  the  latter ; and  as  the  acctifcd  party  has 
publicly  required  time  for  the  collcftion  of  fuch  documents 
as  might  excidpate  him  from  the  charge,  which  documents 
he  has  not  yet  produced  : —in  fuch  a Hate  of  evidence,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay  of  our  engraver,  that,  after  enduring 
fome  furtl'.er  difficulties  and  difappoiatments,  and  after  re- 
dding a while  under  the  roof,  and  receiving  the  inftruClion, 
of  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  he,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Nicholas, 
commenced  an  independent  efiablifhmcnt. 

From  Bartolozri’s  houfe  at  Northend,  he  removed  to 
Sloane  fquare,  and  from  thence  to  Brompton,  wliere  he 
continued,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  talent  that  Providence  hud  bellowed  on  him,  un- 
chcered  by  the  funffiine  of  patronage or  cheered,  orchilled, 
by  fuch  patnJnagc  only  as  confilled  with  the  purblind  views 
of  commercial  fpcculators,  and  expofed  to  the  thoufar.d 
namelcis  wrongs, 

“ That  patient  merit  from  th’  unworthy  takes.” 

Some  time  about  the  year  r-92,  he  entered  into  a part- 
ncrlhip  wltii  certain  printfellers,  of  which  he  had  foon  reafon 
to  repent;  and.  the  partncrihip  being  dilTolved,  and  himfelf 
in  pofl'cffioti  of  fome  few  engraved  plates,  he  difmiffid  a 
younger  brother  to  the  continent  on  a printfelling  miffion, 
which  alio  ended  in  dilappointment  : for,  the  wretched  va- 
ciii.itioii  of  Prullian  po'itics,  and  the  inroads  of  French  am- 
bition, Ibou  fwept  away  the  younger  Schiavonetti  from 
Berlin,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of 
their  commerce. 

During  the  Ihort  interval  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  France,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  of  vifiting 
Paris,  with  the  twofold  objeCl  in  view, — of  improviig  his 
natural  talent,  of  which  he  never  loll  fight, — and,  obtaining 
fuch  free  accefs  to  the  gahery  of  the  Louvre,  which  was. 
then  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  fuppofed  to  contain  the 
finell  pictures  in  Europe,  as  might  enable  him  to  gratify 
himfelf  with  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  felecling  one  or 
more  fubjeds  to  engrave,  fuited  to  his  own  abilities.  This 
is  a gratification  in  which  engravers  of  genius  are  but  too 
rarely  indulged.  The  difficulties  and  delicacies  of  folicita- 
tion,  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  the  purblind  Hate  of 
Engliffi  patronage,  (which,  with  all  its  benevolence,  and  all 
its  power,  has  not  yet  emancipated  itfeif  from  the  millakes 
and  the  fetters  of  trade,)  arc  bars  which,  in  this  country, 
none  have  been  able  to  overleap  : yet  nothing  is  more  men- 
tilly  obvious,  than  that  other  men  can  only  judge  of  the 
talents  of  an  engraver  by  what  he  /jas  done,  while  the  feel- 
ings of  the  engraver  himfelf,  if  he  has  any,  inform  him,  at 
the  fight  of  a gallery  of  fine  pidures,  what  latent  germs  of 
genius  or  talent  he  may  poffcfs,  adequate  to  the  tallt  of 
tranllating  fuch  of  them  as  are  painted  with  a fpirit  cen- 
genial  to  his  own  ; hat  elements  from  the  intdlefuial  chaos 
of  his  untried  powers  may  be  called  into  exilleiice  ; how  far, 
through  his  means,  the  boundaries  of  the  art  itfeif  may  be 
extended. 

The  fiiortnefs,  however,  of  that  lucid  interval,  marred,  in 
fome  degree,  the  excellence  of  cur  artiil's  dclign,  and  com- 
pelled him  lo  compromife  with  the  madnefs  of  Europe,  and 
his  own  untoward  fortune.  One  of  the  fubjeds  which  he 
fixed  upon  was  the  Madre  Dolorofa  of  Vandyke  : but  the' 
return  of  war  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
fatisfy  Imnfclf  as  well  as  he  could  with  a copy  by  another 
hand.  The  copy  did  not  turn  out  very  corred  ; yet  from 
this  indiffeicnt  copy,  aided  by  Bolfwert’s  print  from  the 
•y  i'amic 
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fame  original,  and  his  own  flrong  rccolleftions  of  Vandyke’s 
picture,  has  Schiavonctti  produced  an  engraving  of  very  ex- 
traordinary merit,  though  on  a much  fmaller  fcale  tlian  he 
had  originally  projefted.  V’hat  he  intended  to  have  en- 
graven on  an  ample  fcale,  for  himfelf  and  the  public  at  large, 
he  was  compelled  by  circumllances,  wl.idi  legiflators  and 
patrons  would  do  well  to  attend  to,  to  engrave  fmall,  and 
part  with  to  the  proprietors  of  the  French  national  inufeum. 

A very  few  years  before  liis  death,  lie  formed  an  inten- 
tion, wh.ch  he  communicated  to  his  friends,  of  returning  to 
Italy,  or  at  lead  of  removing  to  a more  loutherly  climite  ; 
not  that  any  ferious  apprehenfions  were  then  entertained  on 
I the  fcore  of  his  delicate  health,  but  becaufe  he  felt  the 
weight  (,f  taxes,  and  the  want  of  encouragement : and,  per- 
haps,—obferving  how  well  the  quackeries  of  mountebank 
pretenlion  fucceedrd  in  this  metropolis,  and  feeling  how  ill 
merit  in  his  profclTion  was  rewarded, — he  thought  there  was 
1;';,  of  folid  appreciation  among  us,  than  really  exilled. 
V'.'iiat  delayed  his  departure,  or  altogether  withheld  him 
from  going,  the  jirefent  writer  can  only  conjedure  ; for  he 
was  fhortly  after  difappointed  of  engraving  a large  plate 
from  Mr.  Devis’s  pidfure  of  “ The  Death  of  Lord  Nel- 
fon,” — not  becaufe  the  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  which  he 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  taflt,  was  too  much,  — 
but  becaufe  the  fiim  which  Mr  Bromley  aflted  was  too 
littl  .-.  Perhaps  he  lingered  here,  and  only  delayed  his  de- 
! pariure  on  account  of  the  continental  war,  and  confeqneiit 
I difficulties  of  emigration  ; or,  perhaps,  lie  had  reafon  latterly 
to  entertain  a better  opinion  of  the  talle  and  appreciadon  of 
I the  Britifli  public  than  he  had  before  conceived,  and  began 
I to  find  liimlelf  and  his  talents  more  an  objedt  of  attention  than 
I his  inodelly  had  allowed  him  to  fufpetl. 

I That  he  did  not  go,  is,  on  the  w hole,  to  be  regretted, 

[ as  the  foft  air  and  genial  climate  of  Italy  would  probably 
( have  lengtliened  his  life ; and  with  length  of  life,  his  rc- 

Iputation  would  have  increafed,  and  the  public  at  large  have 
been  proportionably  benefited  e for  it  lias  been  julily  faid  of 
his  latter  produftioiis,  that  they  w^erc  marked  by  a vi’onder- 

Iful  degree  cf  improvement,  and  that,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, the  fruits  of  this  improvement  would  probably  have 
been  multiplied  in  abundance.  The  circumllance  of  his 

I premature  death  gives,  therefore,  freffi  caufe  to  lament  that 
the  patrimony  and  the  acquiiitioii  of  genius  are  unalienable, 
and  can  never  be  bequeathed  ; and  that  talents,  however 
rich,  and  however  verfatile,  muft,  inevitably  perilh  with 
I their  poffelfor. 

J He  died  at  his  houfe  at  Brompton,.  of  a pulmonary  com- 

I plaint,  wliieli  had  for  fome  time  been  gradually  undermining 
his  conflitution,  on  the  14th  day  of  June  1810,  and  was  at- 
tended to  his  grave,  in  Paddington  church-yard,  by  a long 
and  numerous  procelfion  of  artilts  and  amateurs,  who  loved 
and  honoured  his  merit  as  an  artirt,  and  his  probity  as  a man. 
In  his  pCrfon,  Schiavonctti  was  rather  tall the  fine  pro- 
I portion  in  the  divilicns  of  his  figure  gave  him  a graceful 
^ movement ; his  manners  were  gentle  ; in  his  addrels  there 
t was  Iweetnefs  and  aflability  ; and  perfuafion  hung  on  liis 
I lips.  He  was  dignified  without  aullcrity,  and  meek  with- 
I out  infipidity.  His  wliole  deportment  was  manly.  H:s 
I amiable  modcfly  of  cliaradler,  equability  of  temper,  and 
^ promptnefs  to  oblige,  won  the  good  will  of  all  who  law  and 
K converfed  with  him.  In  company  with  liis  brother  p.rtids, 
he  fecined  unconfeious  of  his  own  fuperiority  ; tliough  fitted 
f,  to  rank  with  the  higlicll,  he  exafted  no  dillimftion  of  notice, 
t but  kept  himfelf  011  a level  with  the  lowcll ; and  by 
i the  deference  with  wdiich  he  fpoke  his  ©pinions,  made 
».  every  one  feel  at  cafe  in  his  fociety.  Tliis  urbanity  of 
. manners,  is  but  tpo  commonly  au  e.\trinfic  accompli flimeiit ; 


but  in  him  it  was  the  unaffected  expreffion  ®f  innate  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  liberality  of  mind.  It  was  not  the  varnifh  of 
a coarfe  material,  hut  the  polifli  of  a fine  one.  Many  ads 
of  his  private  life  might  he  adduced  in  fupport  of  what  is 
here  faid  in  his  praife  ; — one  may  be  feleded  that  exhibits  a 
trait  illullrative  of  liis  whole  cliarader.  As  foon  as  he  be- 
gan to  derive  profit  from  his  profefiion,  he  devoted  a portion 
of  it  to  the  fupport  of  his  poorer  relatives  in  Italy  ; and  of 
late  years  he  conflantly  remitted  to  his  aged  parent  a flipend 
lufficient  to  eiifure  him  comfort  and  refpedability. 

Tlic  fame  energy  and  elegant  fi.nplicity,  which  was  oh— 
fervable  in  the  perfonal  cliarader  of  our  artill,  predominated 
alfo  in  his  engravings.  He  poffefTed,  in  very  high  perfec- 
tion, that  firll  requillte  both  in  painting  and  engraving, 
freedom  blended  with  accuracy  of  delineation.  This  power,, 
united  to  the  grace  and  dignity  which  charaderized  his  ftyle, 
enabled  him  to  treat  every  fuhjed  on  which  he  cxercifed  his 
talents,  with  a truth,  dillindnefs,  and  projiriety  of  expref- 
fion, rarely  to  be  found  in  the  w’orks  of  other  artilts.  By. 
a varied  choice  of  models,  and  a bold  and  independent  liabit 
of  thinking,  in  particular,  by  fixing  his  attention  llrongly  on 
the  merits  of  the  belt  works  of  our  countrymen  Strange 
and  Sharp,  he  enfranchifed  his  mind  from  the  dogmas  of- 
fehool  dilcipline,  (which  is  faid  without  any  particular  re- 
ference to  liis  early  tutors,)  and  Hood  forth  an  original,  and 
if  not  a felf-taught,  a felf-refoniied  engraver,.  In  the  works 
of  common  artilts,  we  fee  only  the  labour  of  the  hand  ; but 
in  his,  the  hand  is  manifellly  direded  and  controlled  by  the 
mind.  What  is  their  ultimatum,  was  only  his  •inltrument 
he  handled  it  with  perfed  command  ; he  thought  over  it> 
with  nice  difcrimiiiation  and  as  Itagiiation  in  the  world  of. 
art,  as  well  as  in  the  pliyfical  world,  engenders-  corruption,, 
and  as  manner  is  the  corruption  of  Jiylc,  Schiavoneiti  has 
entitled  liimfelf  to  all  the  praife  that  Mr.  Cromek  (from 
wliofe  memoir  of  thisartift  our  account  is  partly  extraded) 
has  bellowed  on  him,  for  the  dignified  cafe  with  which  he 
kept  far  aloof  from  that  mechanical  famenefs  on  all  occa- 
fions,  which  we  denote  by  this  term,,  and  for  always  pn?- 
fervirg  that  fuperintending  mental  delicacy,  that  llore  of 
knowledge,  and  that  fine  Hate  of  nerves,  wliicfi  enabled  him 
to  vary  and  adapt  the  language  of  his  art  to  tiic  peculiar 
beauties  and  merits  of  tlie  various  originals,  which  from 
time  to  time  he  had  to  tranllatc.  Some  of  his  lefs  informed 
critics  have  praifed  the  beauty  of  his  manual  execution.  It 
IS.  beautiful but  to  fay  lo,  is  like  praifing  the  perfonal 
beauty  of  Lucretia.  Dazzled  by  the  fim-beams  which 
glitter  on  its  furface,  they  fathom  not  the  depth,  and  know 
not  the  navigable  benefits,  of  the  current . But  perhaps 
pollcrity  will  but  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  his  merits  as 
tlrey  deferve. 

That  his  powers  were  not  lefs  verfatile  than  vigorous, 
may  be  feen  by  comparing  his  etchings  with  his  chalk  en- 
gravings, and  both  with  his  exquifitely  finilhed  plates  in 
lines  : cf  v\hich  latter,  owino-  to  the  bad  talle  that  has  hither- 
to  prevailed  fince  Ids  arrival  in  this  country,  the  number  i<5 
unfortunately  fmall. 

His  principal  engravings  In  the  Chalk  manner,  are,  two,  of 
“ Tile  Five  Senfes,”  winch,  with  the  frontilpiece,  form  a fet 
of  fix  plates,  in  fmall  folio,  all  from  his  own  defigns  ; “ Tlic 
Melfiah  hurling  Thunder,”  after  R.  Wellall,  R.  e\.  for  Boy- 
dcll’s  edition  of  Milton,  large  410.  ; “ The  Body  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  recognized  by  his  Family,  alter  the  Capture  ol  Sermga- 
patam,”  from  R.  K.  Porter,  in  large  folio;  a let  of  the  Cries  of 
London,  in  large  410, ; three,  ot  a fet  ol  the  facraments,  after 
R.  Wcilall;  “ Puck,  Icatcd  on  a Mufliroom,’’  after  fir  Jofliua  . 
Reynolds  ; a fi  t of  lour  folio  plates,  from  the  defigns  of  Be- 
nazech,  of  “ The.Sulicrings  of  Louis  XVI.  during  his  Cap- 
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■tivity  in  the  Temple;”  “ Queen  Elizabeth  receiving  News  of 
the  Death  of  Queeti  Mary  of  Scotland,”  after  R.  Weftall ; 
“ The  red  Slipper?,”  from  the  fame  painter  ; two  folio  plates 
for  Boydell’s  Shakfpeare,  of  which,  one  in  particular,  ‘‘The 
two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  after  Angelica  Kauffman,  is  a 
very  capital  print.  The  name  and  talents  of  Schiavonetti  were 
but  little  known  when  he  undertook  this  plate,  and  he  en- 
gaged to  engrave  it  for  tlie  low  price  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  guineas.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Mr.  Boydell, 
that  he  voluntarily  increafed  this  fum  to  three  hundred. 
7'he  portraits  of  Albert  Rubens,  after  Rubens,  in  folio  ; 
the  queen  of  Pruffia,  after  Tilchbien  ; and  the  duke  of 
York,  after  J.  Boyle,  both  in  folio  ; Mrs.  Darner,  after  Cof- 
way,  in  qto.  ; and  the  right  honourable  W.  Pitt,  and 
lady  Cawdor,  in  fmall  folio,  after  Edridge. 

But  far  beyond  thefe  in  merit  and  importance,  is  a large 
folio  print  of  “The  Landing  of  the  BritifhTroops  under  Gen. 
Abercrombie,  in  Egypt,”  after  de  Loiitherbcurg,  in  which 
the  fire,  freedom,  and  vigorous  chiarofeuro  of  that  mailer 
are  molt  happily  rendered,  and  for  the  production  of  which, 
the  fociety  in  the  Adelphi  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  did  themfelves  the  honour  of  prefenting  the  engraver 
with  a medal.  By  a judicious  admixture  of  llippled  hatch- 
ings, in  imitation  of  chalk  drawing  when  performed  by  the 
hand  of  a mailer,  Schiavonetti  has  here  revived  with  fupe- 
rior  brilliancy  and  effect,  the  real  chalk  manner  of  engraving, 
which  we  call  thus  in  contradillinClion  to  Ryland’s  art  of 
• imitating  llumpted  drawings,  or  what  the  French  aptly  term 
“ en  maniei'e  de  crayon  noir,”  and  has  even  enlarged  the 
•former  boundaries  of  this  mode  of  art.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  probably  the  moll  perfecl  chalk-engraving  that  has 
yet  been  executed,  and  of  itfelf,  would  be  a monument  of 
, reputation  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 

The  chief  of  his  etchings  are,  a fet  of  twelve,  in  fmall 
; folio,  from  drawings  by  W.  Blake,  of  which  the  fubjeCls 
are  taken  from  Blair’s  poem  of  the  Grave.  Thefe  are  works 
of  great  merit,  and  (as  we  venture  to  pronounce)  of  lalling 
reputation  ; and  though  it  be  too  true,  that,  in  the  words  of 
.this  poet 

“ The  bell  concerted  fchemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fall  away  ; only  themfelves  die  falter :” 

■ they  yet  prove,  in  oppofition  to  his  leading  fentiment,  that 
,it  is  not 

“ Abfurd  to  think  to  over-reach  the  grave. 

And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  refeue  our’s.” 

Faithfully  adhering  to  the  charaCler  of  art  that  is  im- 
plied by  the  term  etching,  Schiavonetti  is  here  flight  and 
Iketchy,  and  has  produced  his  effeCls  chiefly  by  the  opera- 
tion of  aquafortis,  with  his  ufual  fine  feeling,  and  a con- 
genial unftudicd  fimplicity  of  llyle.  The  eye  of  difeern- 
ment  immediately  fees  that  the  fame  high  finilhing  which  he 
bellowed  on  his  plates  after  Vandyke,  was  never  intended, 
and  that  what  was  intended  is  precifely  accomplilhed. 

Of  this  feries  of  meritorious  etchings,  w'hich  were  printed 
with  Blair’s  poem  and  an  able  preface  by  the  profeffor 
Fufeli,  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  Cromek,  the  fubjefts  are 
I.  The  Defcent  of  Clirill  into  the  Grave  ; 2.  The  Defcent 
of  Man  into  the  Vale  of  Death  ; 3.  Death's  Door  ; 4.  The 
Ilrong  and  wicked  Man  dying;  5.  The  good  old  Man 
dying  ; 6.  The  Soul  hovering  over  the  Body  ; 7.  The  Soul 
exploring  the  Recelles  of  the  Grave  ; 8.  The  Counfellor, 
King,  Warrior,  Mother,  and  Child  in  the  Tomb  ; 9.  The 
Bkeleton  re-animated ; 10.  The  Re-union  of  Soul  and  Body  ; 

4 j.  A family  Meeting  in  Heaven  ; and  1 2.  The  Lall  Judg- 
ment. Thefe  are  preceded  by  a portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Blake, 


the  poe'ic  defigner  of  tbo  work,  after  T.  Phillips,  R.  A; 
in  which  our  engravvr  ha^  mauifelled  great  judgment  and 
talle.  It  is  alfo  an  -jtrhin.g,  ti'''ated  in  the  vignette  llyle, 
with  fmall  affift.inco  from  th,  gr  ver  and  dry-point,  where  a 
certain  degree  of  m.''llownels  or  blending  were  wanted,  and 
the  whole  brought  to  a focus  in  the  animated  and  thinking 
countenance  which  is  the  proper  fubjedl  of  the  print.  Two 
etchings  after  Caracci,  in  foho,  were  afterward  finifhed  in 
aquatinta,  for  Mr.  Charr.b‘'rlayne’s  work  from  the  Royal 
colleclion  ; two  unpublilhed  large  folio  plates  of  “ The  De- 
parture, and  the  Return,  of  the  Savoyard  Muficians,” 
flight,  but  performed  with  Angular  felicity. 

Finijlscd  Engravings — “The  Madrc  Dolorofa,”  or  dead 
Chriil  on  the  Lap  of  his  Mother,  after  Vandyke,  which  he 
engraved  in  fmall  folio,  for  the  French  publication,  after 
their  national  gallery  at  Paris,  is  of  a dillindl  clafs  and  cha- 
radler,  from  the  above  ; more  elaborate,  more  difficult  of 
accomplifhment,  and  combining  merits  of  a loftier  and  more 
exquilite  kind. 

Here  the  mellow  and  harmonious  mixture  of  etching, 
with  the  work  of  the  graver  and  dry  needle  ; the  various 
combinations,  by  means  of  thefe  inllruments,  of  clear, broken, 
contralled,  and  partially  obfeured,  lines  and  ftippling,  by 
which  he  has  expreffed  in  their  refpedtive  degrees  of  fubor- 
dination  to  the  purpofe  of  the  painter,  rock.  Iky,  hair,  white 
and  coloured  draperies,  and,  above  all,  the  anatomical 
markings,  carnation  tints,  and  fieflty  texture,  of  the  exqui- 
fitely  linilhed  naked  figure  of  Jefus  Chriil,  are  truly  ad- 
mirable ! and  if  not  unparalleled,  have  certainly  not  been 
furpaffed.  Nor  are  the  extremities  of  every  figure  in  the 
compofition  rendered  with  lels  of  talle,  knowledge,  or  flcill. 
Bolfwert  had  engraved  a larger  print  of  this  fubjedl  from 
Vandyke’s  original  piAure,  a print  of  great  merit ; and  to 
a nice  obferver,  it  is  interelling  to  compare  the  details  of  the 
two  engravings,  and  fee  how  feduloufly,  and  with  what  de- 
licacy of  difeernment,  the  Italian  artill  has  avoided  every 
error,  and  improved  every  beauty,  of  the  Fleming. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  works 
of  Schiavonetti,  we  find  fo  few  of  this  inimitable  clafs,  for 
no  man  more  than  he,  has  united  the  excellencies  which 
mull  enter  into  the  conllitution  of  a highly  finiffied  en-;. 
graving.  Another  of  thefe  highly  finilhed  engravings, 
which  is  alfo  after  Vandyke,  and  of  large  4to.  fize,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  painter  bimfelf,  habited  as  a peafant,  and 
the  fame  general  obfervations  will  apply  to  both,  for  both 
are  admirable  epitomes  of  the  powers  of  Vandyke  ; of  the 
latter  it  has  been  truly  faid,  that  “ its  excellencies  will  be 
found  to  conlill  in  its  being  at  the  fame  time  a complete 
epitome  of  the  original  piAure  and  of  the  powers  which  an 
engraver  of  genius  can  difplay  upon  fo  confined  a fubjeA  as 
a half  length  figure,  without  landfcape,  fley,  or  any  other  ac- 
companiment of  back  ground.  It  is  throughout  quite  as  well 
drawn  as  Vandyke’s  original ; the  texture  of  fleffi  is  as 
perfeAly  exprefied,  with  all  its  varieties  and  inflexions  of 
lurface  and  chiarofeuro  ; nor  is  the  drapery  lefs  well  felt 
and  underllood,  nor  fcarcely  lefs  Ikilfully  engraven,  than  Uie 
naked  parts  of  the  figure  ; all  are  fufficiently  finilhed,  but. 
without  petty  trickery,  or  vain  labour,  and  the  eye  fparkles 
with  all  the  fire  of  Vandyke’s.” 

Thefe  remarks  are  taken  from  “The  Review  of  Art,” 
(vol.  i.  p.  40.)  which  proceeds  to  Hate  what  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both  thefe  engravings  after  Vandyke,  namely, 
that  “ in  addition  to  all  their  other  perfcAions,  they  power- 
fully fugged  the  idea  of  colour,  mingling  its  magic  blan- 
dilhments  with  thofe  of  light  and-  ffiade  ; and  prefent  the 
moll  perfeA  example  we  have  yet  feen  on  paper  of  the  ftyle 
of  Vandyke’s  pencilling,  and  Vandyke  is  in  tliis  refpeA  the 
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very  pcrfcAIon  of  ftyle,  or  at  lead  approximates  tlie  neared 
to  it  of  any  painter  whatever,  except  perhaps  Fyt,  who 
exercifed  his  powers  on  iubjedls  of  quite  a different 
kind.” 

Another  4to.  plate,  whicli  our  artid  engraved  after  a very 
excellent  picture  by  R.  Smirke,  R.  A.  as  an  accompaniment 
to  Joel  Barh;w’s  Coliimbiad,  and  of  which  tlie  fiibjecl  is 
“ The  Triumph  of  tlie  Holy  Inqi’idlion  feme  plates 
which  he  engraved  for  Sharpe’s  Britifli  CLiffics,  and  two 
for  an  edition  of  Homer,  after  the  academicians  I’ufeli  and 
Howard,  poffefs  merits  of  a limilar  kind,  tlioiiglt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fcale,  they  could  not  be  fo  ef- 
fectually difplayed. 

The  remainder  of  his  finidied  engravings  in  lines,  are 
the  hovel  feene  in  King  Lear,  after  Smiike;  and  two 
or  three  other  plates  for  the  fmaller  edition  of  Roy  dell’s 
Shakfpeare,  which  are  among  the  very  bed  in  that  motley 
and  undigeded  work  ; and  fomc  fmail  portraits,  particiilarly^ 
one  of  Mr.  W.  Cunningham  (an  Irilh  gentleman,  didin- 
guifhed  for  his  lade  and  patronage  of  the  due  arts) ; another, 
of  a writing  mader,  well  known  and  didinguilhed  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  a bud  of  Homer,  from  the  celebrated  marble  in 
the  Townleian  Collcflion,  all  of  8vo.  dimendons. 

His  falio  print,  engraved  in  the  fourth  remove  from 
Michael  Angelo’s  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Rifa,  is  of  a mid- 
dle charafler,  lefs  elaborate  tlun  his  prints  from  tlie  pic- 
tures of  Vandyke,  though  fomc.vhat  more  fo,  than  his 
etchings  after  the  poetical  Iketches  of  Mr.  Blake  : in  diort, 
a graphic  tranllatioii  of  a Cartoon,  or  preparatory  dudy  for 
a high-finidied  picture. 

His  academical  knowledge  and  dcill  were  here,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  of  his  productions,  called  into  adtion, 
and  their  drength  put  to  the  ted.  Nothing  dood  higher  in 
thefe  refpeCts  than  the  reputation  of  the  great  original, 
which  is  even,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  excellent 
judges,  edeemed  the  maderpiece  of  Michael  Angelo  : and 
this  high  reputation  Schiavonetti  had  not  merely  to  fudain, 
but  in  fome  degree  to  redore ; for  the  Cartoon  itfelf  being 
dedroyed  (in  a fit  of  envy,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Bandinelli,  who 
was  entruded  with  the  key  of  the  apartment  where  it  was 
placed,)  and  the  details  of  its  fuperlative  merits  being 
known  to  us  moderns,  only  through  the  media  of  Saii- 
gallo’s  copies,  and  the  feparate  groups  which  have  been  en- 
graven by  Marc  Antonio,  Agodino  of  Venice,  and  other 
contemporary  artiils,  whofe  works  we  have  already  enu- 
merated under  an  early  part  of  this  article  of  the  Italian 
fchool,  our  engraver  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  collate  thefe 
verlions  and  fragments  of  the  Cartoon  of  Pifa  with  con- 
feientious  fcrupulofity,  and,  by  balancing  probabilities,  to 
ledore  what  may  be  called  the  true  clafiical  reading.  An 
awful  talk ! yet  which  he  has  performed  with  the  ability 
and  fuccefs  of  a confummate  fcholar  in  art. 

The  reader  Ihould  be  apprifed,  that  the  Holkham  copy, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Badiano  de  Sangallo 
(an  artid  who  was  never  held  in  any  very  high  degree  of 
edimation)  was  painted  in  his  old  age,  from  a fmail  drawing 
which  he  had  himi'elf  copied  from  the  original  Cartoon  in 
the  year  1542,  during- his  pupilage.  It  was  made  at  the 
requed  of  Vafari,  and,  through  means  of  Monfignor  Jovio, 
came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  highly 
edeemed  it ; from  his  colledlion  it  liowevcr  difappeared,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  Fre:ich  writers  for  near 
two  centuries.  It  was  probably  difeovered  at  Paris,  pur- 
ebafed,  and  brought  to  Fngland  by  the  father  ot  the  late 
marquis  'rowm'hend. 

Schiavonetti  had  not  even  this  copy  to  work  from,  but  a 
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copy  of  this  copy,  and  has  therefore,  with  commcndalde 
regard  for  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  with  due  refpeft  for  the  public,  who  always  ought  to 
be  rightly  informed  upon  fuch  occafions,  followed  the  re- 
commendation which  was  publicly  laid  before  him  in  the 
Review  of  Art,  vol.  i.  and  fcratchcd  with  his  dry  needle 
under  the  few  proofs  which  were  received  as  prefents  by  his 
friends,  “ Engraved  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  after  a copy 
painted  by  H.  Howard,  R.  A.  from  da  Sangallo’s  copy  of 
his  own  itudy,  after  Michael  Angelo’s  cartoon.’’ 

The  lame  refpeft  for  truth  and  tlie  public,  which  diftated 
this  recommendation  and  tliis  conduit,  requires  ns  to  men- 
tion that  Schiavonetti  has  correited  a general  heavinefs  of 
drawing  which  prevails  in  Mr.  Howard’s  piiture,  which 
heavinefs  that  acccmpliflied  artill  no  doubt  found  in  the 
Holkliam  copy,  but  which  is  perfeitly  inconlillent  both  with 
the  adtive  fentiment  of  the,  fubieit,  and  the  earlier  graces 
of  Micliael  Angelo’s  compofition.  A foot  of  one  of  the 
principal  figures,  which  is  there  turned  inward,  he  has  turned 
outward  ; and,  befide  fome  other  minor  details,  has  added 
requifite  llrcngtli  to  the  hams  of  the  figure  who  is  climbing 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  Arno.  Whether  our  artiff  had  feen 
the  fmail  fragment  of  Michael  Angelo’s  original,  which  is 
faid  to  be  ftill  in  exificnee  at  Mantua,  or  of  what  part  or 
parts  that  fragment  may  confift,  the  prefent  writer  is  not 
able  to  fay  ; but  Schiavonetti  was  in  poffefiion  of  various 
old  prints  of  its  principal  groups,  of  which  we  have  already 
fpoken  in  our  accounts  of  Marc  Antonio  and  his  difciples, 
and  which  were  executed  for  the  moll  part  during  the  life- 
time of  Michael  Angelo,  and  from  comparing  them,  and 
refledling  on  the  whole,  has  ventured  on  the  above  emenda- 
tions of  the  extant  copies. 

As  this  cartoon  of  Pifa  is  efteemed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moll  extraordinary  works  that  has  been  produced  fince 
the  revival  of  art,  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find 
here  the  following  eloquent  account  of  it,  as  delivered  from 
the  profeffor’s  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  bv 
M.  Fufeli.  It  does  not  in  all  its  details  exatlly  tally  with 
the  print,  but  its  general  fentiment  of  impatient  animation 
and  patriotic  ardour  is  precifely  the  fame.  “ It  reprefeiits 
an  imaginary  moment  relative  to  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Florentines  againll  Pifa  ; and  exhibits  a numerous  group  of 
warriors,  routed  from  their  bathing  in  the  Arno,  by  the 
Bidden  fignal  of  a war-horn,  and  rufliing  to  arms.  In 
imagining  this  tranfient  moment  from  a Hate  of  relaxation 
to  a flate  of  energy,  the  ideas  of  motion,  to  ufe  the  bold 
figure  of  Dante,  feem  to  have  Ihowered  into  the  ariill’s 
mind.  From  the  cliicf,  nearly  placed  in  the  centre,  wlio 
precedes,  and  whofe  war-voice  accompanies  tlie  trumpet, 
every  age  of  liiiman  agility,  every  attitude,  every  feature  of 
alarm,  hade,  hurry,  exertion,  eagernefs,  burd  into  fo  many 
rays,  like  the  fparks  dying  from  a red-hot  iron.  Many 
have  reached,  fome  boldly  dep,  fome  have  leaped,  on  the 
rocky  (bore ; here  two  arms  emerging  from  the  water 
grapple  with  the  rock  ; there  two  hands  cry  for  help,  and 
their  companions  bend  over  or  rudi  on  to  alfill  them  ; often 
imitated,  but  inimitable,  is  the  ardent  feature  of  the  nrim 
veteran,  whofe  every  finew  labours  to  force  over  the  drip- 
ping limbs  his  clothes,  whild  gnafiiing,  he  pulhes  his  foot 
through  the  rending  garment.  He  is  contrallcd  by  the 
llender  elegance  of  a half  averted  youth,  who  feduloufly 
eager  buckles  the  armour  to  his  thigh  and  methodizes  hade  ; 
another  fwings  the  liigh-raifed  hauberk  on  his  flioulder, 
whilll  one  who  feems  a leader,  mindlefs  of  drefs,  ready  for 
combat,  and  with  brandifhed  I'pear,  overturns  a third,  who 
is  crouched  to  grafp  a weapon.;  one  naked, .Iiimfclf  buckles 
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on  the  mail  of  his  companion,  and  he,  turned  toward  the 
enemy,  feems  to  ftainp  impatiently  the  ground.  Experience 
and  rage,  old  vigour,  young  velocity,  expanded  or  con- 
tradfed,  vie  in  exertions  of  energy  ; yet  in  this  feene  of 
tumult  one  motive  animates  the  whole,  eagernefs  to  engage 
w’ith  fubordination  to  command  ; this  preferves  the  dignity 
of  adficn,  and  from  a draggling  rabble,  changes  the  figures 
to  men  whofe  legitimate  contelt  interelts  our  wiflies.’’ 

Three  plates  in  lines,  which  he  advanced  no  further  than 
the  aquafortis  hate,  w'ill  clofe  our  lift  of  the  wmrks  of  this 
admired  and  regrettt^l  artift.  The  firll,  in  the  order  of  pro- 
duftion,  IS  a mallerly  etching  of  large  folio  fize,  after  Trum- 
^bull,  ot  “ The  Deatli  of  General  Montgomery,”  which  was 
hniflied  by  Mr.  Clemens  (a  German  artifl).  It  w'as  per- 
formed leveral  years  ago,  and  difclofed  powers  which  ought 
to  have  made  an  earlier  impreffion  tlian  they  did  on  the  eye 
and  talle  of  the  public.  The  next  is  “ The  Proceflion  of 
Chaucer’s  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,”  a large  folio  plate  of  the 
frieze  proportions,  after  a very  capital  work  from  the  pencil 
of  the  academician  Stothard. 

Challening  every  ambitious  difplay  of  his  own  executive 
powers  ; reprelhiig  every  idea  and  every  feeling  that  w as  not 
homogeneous  with  the  nature,  and  proportioned  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  occafion,  Schiavonetti  has  here,  like  the  liero 
ot  the  Odyffey,  expreffed,  “ no  more  than  jull  the  things  he 
ought.  ’ The  fpirit  wliich  animated  him  in  the  performance 
of  this  work,  like  that  which  has  animated  the  painter,  feems 
to  have  glided  from  the  elyTium  of  the  great  artills  of  anti- 
quity ; there  is  the  fame  trutli  of  Nature,  and  tlie  fame 
unollentatious  claflic  purity  of  ilyle,  pervading  the  whole ; 

“ Enlight’ning  ev’ry  line  in  fuch  a guife. 

That  they  feem  rather  fallen  from  the  lliies 
Than  of  a Mortal  hand.’’ 

Since  the  lamented  death  of  Schiavonetti,  the  proprietor 
of  this  plate  has  with  fome  inconlillency  Hated  to  the  public, 
that,  “ in  the  prefent  llate  of  this  etching,  confidcred  with 
•reference  to  the  peculiar  circumllaiices  of  the  cale,  perhaps 
no  better  mode  could  be  deviled  of  paying  an  impreflive  and 
lading  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  one  in  which  all  his  ad- 
mirers could  participate,  than  by  giving  it  to  the  public  as 
he  left  it,  a confecrated  monument  of  his  genius  ;’’  he  has 
before  held  forth  a powerful  additiiinal  m.otive  to  this  end, 
a motive  as  pow'erful  as  tade  and  frienddiip  themfeJves  could 
have  conneAed  with  fuch  a purpole,  by  informing  his 
readers,  that  “ the  movement  of  the  figures  and  the  ex- 
preflion  in  their  heads  and  charafters  are  as  duel)'  maintained 
in  outline,  as  they  could  poffihly  have  been  in  the  mod 
finifhed  print,”  which  is  pretty  drong  language,  yet  he  has 
iince  announced  Mr.  Bromley  and  himfelf  as  liie  finilhers  of 
the  plate. 

Now',  though  the  prefent  writer  does  not  think  dnidiing, 
in  the  engraver’s  art,  is  thus  utterly  thrown  away,  or  con- 
tributes nothing  in  addition  to  an  exqnilite  outline,  to  the 
motions,  characters,  and  expreffioiis  of  a pi'otraCIed  group 
of  figures,  fuch  as  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  ; or  thom^h, 
regarding  tlie  above  as  an  impadioned,  or  hyperbolic  fen- 
tence  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cromck  ; lie  can  make  due  al- 
lowance for  the  occafion  which  gave  it  birth,  he  yet  tliinks 
the  impredive  and  lading  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Scliia- 
vonetti  Ihonld  have  been  paid;  tlie  monument  which  his  genius 
itfclf  hud  railed  fhonld  have  been  confecrated ; and  he  therefore 
regrets  thole  views  of  profit,  or  tliofe  hopes  of  reputation, 
or  thofe  ulterior  midakes  which  have  prevented  this  con- 
Tnmmation.  Achilles  and  Ulydes  could  not  both  be  the 
■heroes  of  the  fame  poem  ; and  it  would  have  been  wife  for 


Mr.  Bromley,  and  well  for  the  public,  for  him  to  have  be- 
gun /)Js  Canterbury  pilgrims  on  a frelh  plate  of  copper. 

The  next,  and  the  lull  of  our  artid’s  performances,  was 
an  etching,  of  folio  dimenfions,  of  tlie  portrait  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  as  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  a picture 
by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.  replete  with  that  truth  of  charaCles- 
and  mild  force  of  execution,  wliich  ufually  d!diiigiii{h  the 
works  of  this  painter.  To  detail  the  merits  of  tliis  work, 
would  be  but  to  call  forth  afrclh  our  former  praifes  ; it  is  as 
maderly  a difplay  of  his  talent  in  the  portrait  branch  of  Ins 
art,  as  the  etching  of  the  Canterhury  pilgrims  is  of  his  ment 
in  the  hidorical.  This  plate,  as  we  are  given  to  underhand, 
is  now  finifliing  by  Nicholas  Schiavonetti,  who  may  natu- 
rally be  prcfiimcd  to  be  at  lead  as  well  acquainted  with  ins 
brother’s  dyle  and  profedional  intentions,  as  any  engraver 
whatever. 

Of  Francifeo  Bartolozzi  of  Florence,  the  pupil  of  Wag- 
ner, but  more  tlie  pupil  of  Italy  and  nature,  and  tlie  priu- 
cipal  indruftor  of  Schiavonetti  and  Volpato,  we  diail  fav 
but  little.  He  is  dill  at  upwards  of  fourfeore  years  of 
age,  confidcred  as  fpeaking  for  himfelf  by  Ins  produiftions, 
though  doomed  to  linger  out  the  evening  of  his  glorious  day, 
in  Portugal,  far  from  the  haunts  of  diidious  retirement,  and 
amidd  the  din  of  arms.  Till  nature  has  clofed  her  account 
wilh  him,  what  bold  auditor  fnall  prefume  to  cflimate  his 
worth  ? 

Ot  him  and  Iiis  difdplc  Schiavonetti,  we  have  already 
fpoken  as  two  of  the  brightcll  dars  in  our  graphic  liemi- 
fphere.  The  latter  has  fallen  from  his  zenith  ; that  Bsrto- 
lo/.zi  may  long  remain  above  the  horizon,  is  our  fervent 
with. 

But  it  has  been  emplialically  faid,  that  “ dars  teach  as 
well  as  thine.”  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  teach 
and  diine  in  vain,  while  war  del'olatcs  the  plains  of  tlie 
wedern  pcninfula  ; if  Ate  flings  wide  and  wild  her  torch,  in 
vain  cxid  the  charms  and  the  leflbns  of  art : in  vain  are  the 
heavens  ferene,  if  an  earthquake  rages  below. 

ITALIC,  or  Lj'.vli.'VK  Hours,  are  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  natural  day  accounted  from  the  fun  fetting  of  one  day 
to  the  lame  again  the  next  day'. 

This  way  of  reckoning  was  ufed  by  the  Jews  of  old,  and 
is  nfed  by  the  It.alians  to  this  day'. 

It.'\lu’  Charatter,  in  Printing.  See  Lettlk. 

Italic  SeH,  is  the  name  of  a party  of  ancient  phiiofe- 
phers  founded  by  Pythagoras  ; fo  called,  bccaufe  that  phi- 
lolopher  taught  in  Italy,  fpreading  his  doArine  among  the 
people  of  Tarentnm,  Metapontuit,  Heraclea,  Naples,  &c. 
See  PvTiiAGOitic  SeP. 

ITALY,  in  Geography  and  Hijlory.  In  ancient  geo- 
graphy, this  country,  the  mod  celebrated  in  Europe,  was 
denominated  Italia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  the  Alps  ; on  tlie  E.  by  the  mare  Superiim,  that  is,  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Venice  ; on  the  W.  by  the  mare 
Inferum,  or  Tnfcan  fea  ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ionian 
fea  adjacent  to  Greece.  In  form,  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  fhape  of  a boot,  lying  in  an  oblique  direAion  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  From  the  Alps  to  the  fretum  Sicuhirr,  or 
drait  of  Meflina,  it  extends  from  47‘‘'  to  37°  45'  N.  !at.  or 
about  nine  degrees.  In  breadth  it  is  very  unequal,  in  fome 
jilaces  not  exceeding  2°,  and  in  others  upwards  of  8'  long. ; 
hence  Us  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  (>co  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  i to  300  miles  or  more.  It  has  borne 
at  different  periods  very  dilFerent  names.  One  of  its  molt 
ancient  names  was  Italia,  either  from  Italus,  a king  of  that 
country,  not  known  in  hidory,  or  from  a Greek  word 
llgnifying  an  ox,  an  animal  very  comnxm  in  that  part  of 
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thr  country.  It  was  denominated  “ Hefperia,”  on  account 
of  its  welleni  fituation  in  refpeft  to  Greece;  “ Satiirriia,” 
fro.m  Saturn  ; “ Latium,”  from  the  Latini  ; “ Aiifoiiia,” 
from  the  Aufoiies  ; “ Oeiiotria,”  from  a tribe  fettled  be- 
tween Piedum  and  Tareiitum.  Thefe  names  were  originally 
appropriated  to  particular  province.s,  but  in  procefs  of 
time  they  were  applied  to  the  whole  country,  which  has 
been  denominated  the  garden  of  Europe.  'Fhe  ancient  in- 
habitants called  themfelves  aborigines,  offspring  of  the  foil ; 
and  the  country  was,  at  a very  early  period,  peopled  by 
colonies  from  Greece.  The  Pelafgi  and  Arcadians  made 
fettlemcnts  tlicre,  and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
as  many  different  governments  as  there  were  towns,  till 
the  rapid  increafe  of  the  Roman  power  changed  the  face 
of  Italy,  and  united  all  the  Ibites  in  fnpport  of  one  com- 
mon caufe.  (See  Ro.me.)  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks,  Italy,  in  reference  to  its  inhabitants, 
was  divided  into  “ Gallia  Cifalpina,”  “ Italia  Propria,” 
and  “ Grecia  Magna  the  iirll  comprehended  the  pro- 
vinces lying  between  the  Alps,  and  the  Rubicon  ; the 
fccond  iiicltided  the  intermediate  provinces  ; and  the  third 
thofe  adjacent  to  Sicily  and  Clreece,  and  inlinbited  cliie.'ly 
by  Grecian  colonies.  It  was  divided  into  eleven  fmali  pro- 
vinces or  regions  by  Augullus  ; but  according  to  the  com- 
mon and  mod  approved  divilion,  ancient  Italy  coniilled  of 
two  parts,  i>iz.  “ Gallia  Cifalpina,”  and  “ Italia  Propria  ; ’ 
the  former,  likewife  called  “ Gallia  Italica,”  and  f'omc- 
tiines  “ Gallia,”  was  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  linns  Ligullicus,  or  gulf  of  Genoa.  This 
province,  wliile  under  the  Roman  dominion,  contained  fe- 
vcral  tribes,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  Italia 
Propria  was  on  all  fides  furrounded  by  the  fea,  except  on 
the  N.  where  it  was  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Rubicon. 
It  contained,  among  others,  the  following  provinces,  viz. 
Etruria,  Sabinum,  Latium,  Campania,  Samnium,  Apulia, 
Meffapiu,  Lucania,  and  Bnitium.  During  the  middle  ages 
Italy  underwent  many  revolutions,  and  frequently  changed 
its  mailers.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  Viligoths,  under 
the  command  of  Alaric,  penetrated  into  that  fertile  coun- 
ry,  which  they  plundered  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
ftrait  of  Sicily.  The  reign  ot  the  Goths  in  Italy  ended  in 
Teia,  Totila’s  fon,  wlio  was  defeated  and  flain  by  Narfes 
in  the  year  553.  Italy  now  became  a province  of  the 
Greek  empire.  The  Lom!)ards  were  a fierce  nation,  firfl 
difeovered  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  from  thence 
they  defeended  to  the  fouth  and  the  Danube.  They  after- 
wards paffed  the  Danube,  wandered  along  the  coail  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  in  the  year  566,  aided  by  the  Avari,  a 
Scytliian  horde,  they  undertook  the  conquefl  of  Italy. 
Many  provinces  were  added  to  their  dominions,  as  a large 
portion  of  the  Venetian  territory,  Tyrol,  Milanefe,  Pied- 
mont, the  coail  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tufeany,  together  with  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  ccclefiuflical  Hate. 

Italy,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  includes 
both  main  land  and  illands.  The  former,  by  geographers, 
is  commonly  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower. 
Upper  Italy,  called  Lombardy,  contains  feven  duchies, 
ten  fmall  principalities,  and  two  republics.  Middle  Italy 
confills  t)f  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufeany,  tlic  ecclefiaflical 
ilatc,  and  two  republics.  I.owcr  Italy  includes  a part  of 
ancient  Italia  Propria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  . 
climate  of  tliis  country  differs  with  its  different  divifions. 

In  mountainous  diflricls  tlie  air  is  keen  and  piercing  ; the 
provinces,  north  and  eafl  of  the  Apennines,  arc  mild  and 
temperate ; thofe  on  the  S.  of  that  chain  arc  warm,  fultrv. 
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and  liable  to  torrents  of  rain.  An  account  of  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  lakes,  belonging  to  Italy,  or  dividing  it 
from  other  countries,  will  be  found  in  tlie  alphabetical 
order  of  this  work.  (See  Alp.s,  Apennines,  Po,  S:c. ) 
There  is  a very  confiderable  divcrfity  in  the  foil  as  well  as 
the  climate.  The  northern  divifion  exhibits  the  grand 
fceiicry  of  the  Alps,  contrafted  \*ith  delightful  vallies  and 
plains,  watered  by  many  I'creams  which  run  towards  the 
fouth  to  augment  the  Po.  In  t!:e  central  parts  are  marfiie-'^, 
llagnant  waters,  and  fruitful  diilriifls.  A great  proportion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (winch  Ice)  is  hilly,  but  many 
tradls,  though  fubjecl  to  inconveuiencies,  are  uncommoiily 
fertile.  Italy  lias  been  denominated  the  parent  of  plenty, 
and  each  province  lias  its  peculiar  excellence  and  commo- 
ditv  ; and,  taken  together,  they  all  yield  tlie  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  In  the  time  of  Piiny,  Italy 
was  faid  to  contain  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  was 
probably  an  exaggerated  account.  Tiie  jirefent  popula- 
tion, though  not  eafy  to  be  got  at,  cannot,  with  the  iflands 
of  .Sicily  and  Sardinia,  be  cilimated  at  rriore  than  13,000,000. 
Naple.s  and  Sicily  are  fiippoled  to  contain  6,000,000  ; the 
central  part  about  3,000,000 ; rind  ilie  northern  about 
4,000,000.  Tlie  manners  and  culloms  of  tlie  natives  arc 
varioiid  and  difeordant.  The  real  Italians  are  in  general 
well  p-roportioned,  affable,  polite,  profufe  in  their  compli- 
iTients,  and  nice  in  all  puntlilios  of  civility,  obferving,  it 
is  faid,  a due  medium  between  the  levity  of 'he  Erench  and 
the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  impetuous  in  thiir 
temper,  keen  in  their  refentments,  revengeful  in  their  man- 
ners, and  fiiperilitious  in  their  religion.  “ Attached,”  fays 
Mr.  Playfair,  “ to  ancient  culloms,  tliey  apprehend  no 
occafion  for  improvement.  Conceiting  themfelves  to  b^  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  they  look  on  the  rell  of  mankind 
with  contempt.  Out  of  a vain  oilentation,  they  lavifh  their 
money  on  paintings,  gardens,  and  flatues,  on  coflly  equi- 
jiages,  ai'd  a numerous  retinue  of  fervaiits ; but  this  pro- 
fulloii  does  not  feem  to  interfere  with  the  economy  of  their 
tables,  which  are  neither  fplendid  nor  expcnfive.  Their 
dinner,  confiding  principally  of  roots  and  vegetables,  is  a 
flight  meal  compart'd  with  their  flipper  ; but  at  all  times 
they  cat  and  drink  fparingly.  Their  hoiifes,  furniture,  and 
entertainments,  are  a compolition  of  magnilicence  and  mean- 
nefs.  While  they  delight  in  out'.sard  fliow,  they  bellow  little 
attention  on  the  comforts  of  life.  Mafqueradiiig,  gaming, 
converfations,  miilic,  ai'd  religions  exhibitions,  are  their 
chief  amufements.”  ddie  drefs  of  the  Italians  is  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  reigli- 
bouring  countries  ; and  it  lias  been  obferved,  with  much 
jullice,  that  Italy,  inllead  of  being  vilited  by  travellers  for 
tlie  fake  of  its  inhabitants,  is  vilited  only  fur  tiie  fake  of 
the  places  which  they  inhabit.  There  are  feme  remain < 
of  foreds  among  the  Apennines  ; but  the  early  civilization 
of  Italy  has  been  difadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  timber. 
The  botanical  produdls  of  Italy  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal 
to  thofe  of  any  European  country,  on  account  of  the  great 
variety  of  its  foil,  the  irregularity  of  its  lurface,  and  the 
genial  benignity  of  its  climate.  In  the  foutliern  parts,  cotton, 
rice,  and  the  fugar-cane,  indicate  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ; and  the  fields  and  the 
padurcs  bear  a linking  refemblance,  in  their  native  pro- 
du6ls,  to  thofe  found  in  tl.e  fouthern  provinces  of  Spam. 
The  Italian  liorfes  are  of  little  reputation,  and  the  cows, 
from  wliicli  the  noted  Parmclaii  cliecfe  is  made,  are  de- 
feribed  as  of  a deep  red  colour,  long,  lank,  and  ill  made. 

In  Tufeany  the  art  of  fattening  cattle  is  well  imderltood 
The  biidalo  is,  in  Europe,  almoll  peculiar  to  Italy.  This 
animal  in  fome  refpeCts  refembles  the  hog,  being  fond  of 
4 C , wallowing 
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wallowing  in  the  mud ; Ills  flefh  is  cnarfc,  and  his  hide, 
though  light,  is  fo  firm  as  to  have  fupplied  armour  to  the 
military.  The  marmot  and  the  ibex  are  reckoned  among 
the  animals  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  crclled  porcupine  is 
efteemed  peculiar  to  the  fouth  of  Italy.  'I'he  Alpine  dif- 
tritl  abounds  in  rich  mines  wliich  are  neglected  : here  arc 
mines  of  filver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  gold  : in  many  parts 
there  is  excellent  coal,  and  in  detached  hills  throughout  the 
country,  marble,  lime-flone,  metallic  ores  and  minerals  are 
found.  There  are  but  few  manufadlures  in  Italy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  Thofe  of  filk  and  wool 
are  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent : but  great  quan- 
tities of  the  raw  mateidals  are  exported.  Befides  thefe,  wine, 
oil,  and  fruits  are  exported  iii  abundance.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  hard  ware,  metals,  cotton,  woollen  and  filk  fluffs, 
leather,  timber,  pitch,  &c.  The  Ikill  of  the  natives  in 
llntuary,  painting,  and  architefture,  has  been  long  the  fub- 
ieft  of  admiration.  The  edablifhed  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  confifling  chiefly  in  external  obfervances,  rites, 
and  ceremonies.  The  pope  is  Hill  looked  up  to  as  the 
head. of  the  church;  but  his  power  and  influence  are  now 
almofl  wholly  dcllroyed.  Before  the  late  revolution,  the 
form  of  government  in  the  dates  of  Italy  was  monarchical, 
and  in  the  republics  it  was  aridocratical.  The  fovereigns 
governed  their  dominions  with  unlimited  authority  : in  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca,  the  nobility  fhared 
jn  the  management  of  the  date.  In  the  prefent  unfettled 
fituation  of  the  country  it  is  not  poffible  to  give  any  to- 
lerable edimate  of  the  revenues  : they  were  reckoned  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  derling  towards  the  dole  of 
the  lad  century.  Anciently,  Italy  gave  birth  to  men  il- 
ludrious  in  almod  all  the  departments  of  fcience  then  cul- 
tivated; the  generals,  philofophers,  hiflorians,  orators,  and 
poets  of  Rome  cari  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, when  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians  overran  the  Ro- 
man- empire,  fearcely  a vedige  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  remained.  From  this  period  until  the  i6th  century, 
the  human  mind  funk  into  profound  ignorance,  but  fince 
the  revival  of  learning  very  many  eminent  perfons  have  ap- 
peared in  Italy  that  have  adorned  the  fciences  and  the  various 
branches  of  literature.  The  elegant  arts  of  fculpture, 
painting,  architedlure,  and  mufic  have  likewife  been  culti- 
vated with  fuccefs. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  hiftory  of  Italy, 
which,  in  a few  lines,  we  brought  down  to  the  invafion,  and, 
indeed,  conqued  of  that  country  by  the  Lombards.  Tlie 
great  objedl  of  ambition  to  this  new  race  was  the  entire 
conqued  of  all  Italy,  and  this,  as  in  almod  all  other  fimilar 
cafes,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles  the  Great, 
or,  as  he  is  generally  denominated,  the  illultrious  Charle- 
magne, who  was  crowned  foveveigq  of  that  country  in  the  year 
800.  As,  however,  the  Lombards  had  never  pofl'effed  the 
■whole  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never  came  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Charlemagne,  nor,  indeed,  fince  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  has  the  whole  extent  of  this  country  been  under  the 
dominion  of  any  fingle  date.  The  iindifputed  territory  of 
Charlemagne  in  Italy  %vas  reltridled  to  Piedmont,  the 
Milanefe,  and  the  Mantuan  territories,  thofe  of  Genoa, 
Parma,  Modena,  Tufeany,  Bologna,  the  dukedoms  of 
Friuli,  Spolcto,  and  Benevento,  the  lad  of  which  contained 
the  greater  part  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  introduced  into 
Italy  produced  fevcral  revolts,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined, 
either  to  change  mailers,  or  to  fet  uj)  for  themlelvcs.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  rebellions  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne, which,  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  decifivc- 
nefs  ofhis  meafures,  he  found  means  to  crufli  ; but  after  his 
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death,  the  fovercignty  of  Italy  became  an  objeft  of  con. 
tention  between  the  kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  ol 
Germany.  That  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  domi- 
nions among  his  children  ; but  they  all  died  during  his  own 
reign,  excepting  Lewis,  whom  he  affociated  witn  himfelf 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions  after 
his  death.  Hence  are  dated  thofe  troubles  with  which  Italy 
was  fo  long  overwhelmed,  and  of  which,  as  they  proceeded 
from  the  ambition  of  thofe  called  kings  of  Italy  and  their 
nobles,  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  difficult  to  give  our  reader  any  fatisfac- 
tory  account,  although  we  were  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  prefent  article  much  beyond  the  limits  that  can  be 
allowed  it.  We  (hall  attempt  only  an  outline.  At  the 
time  when  Lewis,  the  fon  of  Cliarlemagnc,  was  declared 
emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Bernard,  the  fon 
of  Pepin,  brother  of  Louis.  Though  Bernard  bore  the 
title  of  king,  he  was  only  accounted  a vaffal  of  the  emperor. 
He  foon  rebelled  againil  his  uncle,  but  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  and  taken  priloner,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight, 
and  died  in  a few  days;  and  in  823  the  cldeil  fon  of  the 
emperor  was  fent  into  Italy,  of  which  country  he  was 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Welt 
during  his  father’s  life-time.  He  alfo  rebelled  againft  his 
father,  whom  he  took  more  than  once  prifoner,  though  in 
the  end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  afle  pardon  for  his 
offences.  In  the  mean  time  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  commotions,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and 
committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bilhops  were  obliged 
to  arm  themfelvcs  in  defence  of  the  country.  Lothaire 
took  but  little  care  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore 
tranquillity,  he  even  embroiled  himfelf  fo  far  till  he  had  loll 
almod  all  his  dominions  ; at  length  he  died,  leaving  his  fon 
Lewis  the  title  of  emperor,  as  well  as  that  of  king  of  Italy. 
Lewis  applied  himfelf  tothe  reftoratioa of tranquillityin  hisdo- 
minions,  and  the  driving  out  of  the  Saracens  from  thofe  places 
of  which  they  had  poffeffed  themfelves  in  Italy.  This  ardu- 
ous taflv  he  fully  accomplifhed,  and  obliged  the  infidels  to 
retire  into  Africa,  but  in  875  he  died,  without  naming  a 
fucceffor.  After  this  event,  the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by 
the  duke  of  Tufeany,  reprefented  to  the  pope,  that  as  Lewis 
had  left  no  fucceffor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  been  fo 
long  ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the 
Italians.  The  pope,  however,  crowned  Cliarles  the  Bald 
of  France  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  on  the  condition  of 
his  acknowledging  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
himfelf  only  held  the  empire  by  the  good-will  and  gift  of 
the  pope.  This  produced  a ferious  confpiracy  among  the 
difeontented  luibles,  of  which  the  Saracens  took  advantage, 
renewed  their  incurlions,  and  even  threatened  the  cccle- 
fiaftical  territories  with  the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  ear- 
neftly  folicited  the  emperor’s  affillance,  but  that  prince  died 
before  he  could  afford  him  any  effcdlual  aid,  and  being 
diftreffed  by  the  Saracens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lombard 
nobles  on  the  oilier,  the  wretched  pontiff  was  forced  to  fly 
into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  iitmoft  confufion  and 
anarchy  ; during  which,  many  of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of 
I.omhardy  affumed  an  independence  which  they  liave  ever 
fince  retained.  The  pope,  111  877,  was  rc-condudled  to  Italy 
by  Bofon,  fon-iu-law  to  I.ouis  II.  of  France,  whom  the 
pontiff  would  willingly  have  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  country,  but  he  found  his  intercll  infufficient  for  the 
piirpofc,  and  m.atlers  remained  in  their  former  fituation. 
The  nobles  became  reconciled  to  the  pope,  but  tliey  re- 
nounced the  autiiority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one  claimed 
to  be  an  independent  fovereign  ot  bis  own  territories  : tliey 
even  applied  to  the  pope,  and  requefted  him  to  join  in  affort- 
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ing  the  independency  of  Italy,  and  obtained  from  his  holinefs 
the  two  following  decrees,  I’/z.  That  the  popes,  after  their 
elediion.  might  be  confecrated,  without  waiting  for  the  pre- 
fence of  the  king,  or  his  ambalfadors  ; and  that  if  Charles 
the  Grofs  died  without  fons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  fhould  be  conferred  on  fome  Italian 
nobles.  Tlie  emperor  felt  himfelf-  negledled  and  infulted, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  being  deprived  of  his  right,  and 
the  difTentions  between  the  Italian  nobles  became  more  fatal 
than  ever.  Two  of  thefe  noblemen,  Berengarius,  duke  of 
Triuli,  and  Guido,  or  Vido,  duke  of  Spoleto,  entered  into 
an  agreement,  tliat  on  the  death  of  tlie  emperor,  the  former 
fliould  feize  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; and  the  latter  on  tlie 
kingdom  of  France.  Berengarius  fucceeded  w'ithout  oppoli- 
tion,  but  Guido  was  difappointed : upon  this  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  Berengarius,  whom  he 
d-'cve  into  Germany,  and  obtained  for  himfelf  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  reforming  the  abufes 
of  the  Hate,  and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  allowed  the 
pope,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  fanftified  his  ufurp- 
ation,  and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  After  tlie 
death  of  Guido,  Berengarius  became  king  of  Italy,  witliout 
a rival,  and  held  his  kingdom  during  the  fpace  of  twenty 
years.  In  924  he  was  trcacheroufly  afl'affinated  at  Verona. 
In  947,  afteT  the  kingdom  had  undergone  many  changes, 
aud  fufl'ered  much  from  the  incurfions  and  cruelties  of  the 
Hungarians,  Berengarius,  grandfon  of  the  firft  king  of  that 
name,  became  polfeifed  of  the  fupreme  power.  He  did  not 
alTume  the  title  of  king  till  after  the  death  of  Lotharius, 
which  happened  in  Qjo ; and  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was 
invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  Bavaria  and  Hungary.  So 
formidable  was  their  power,  that  Berengarius  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  their  departure  with  a large  fum  of  money,  which 
he  railed  by  a very  heavy  perfonal  tax  laid  upon  every  indi- 
vidual, without  dillinftion  of  age  or  fex.  In  thefe  efforts, 
Berengarius  was  more  oppreffive  to  his  people  tlian  even 
the  enemy  had  been  : he,  however,  railed  an  immenfe  fum  of 
money,  ten  buflrels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but 
kept  the  much  larger  portion  for  himfelf.  After  this  he 
was  attacked  by  Otho,  king  of  Germany,  who  allowed  him 
to  retain  his  kingdom  upon  the  hard  condition  of  doing 
homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  Germany.  Berengarius  did 
not  readily  fubmit  to  his  fate : he  rebelled  againft  Otho, 
who,  determined  to  fupport  his  authority  by  force  of  arms, 
brought  an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  himfelf  crowned  king 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
received  the  crown  from  the  bands  of  the  pope.  On  this 
occafion,  the  holy  pontiff  and  Otho  went  together  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  bound  themlelves  by  a folemn  oath  ; 
tlie  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  Otho  to 
confidt  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its 
patrimony  granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho  bellowed 
rich  prefents  on  the  church,  but  he  likewife  ordained  that  the 
eleftion  of  tlie  popes  Ihould  be  according  to  the  canons : 
that  the  elecled  pope  fliould  not  be  confecrated  till  he  had 
publicly  promifed,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor’s  com- 
miffaries,  to  obferve  every  thing  formerly  fpecilied  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  emperors ; that  thefe  commif- 
I'aries  (liould  conllantly  refide  at  Rome,  and  make  a report 
every  year  as  to  the  manner  in  which  juilice  was  adminiftered 
by  the  judges;  and  in  cafe  of  any  complaints,  the  com- 
milfarics  fhould  lay  them  before  the  pope  ; but  if  he  neg- 
lecled  to  attend  to  them,  then  the  imperial  commiflaries 
might  take  what  Heps  they  pleafed.  Thus,  however  much 
.Otho  might  allow  the  pope’s  iupremacy  in  fpirituals,  he 
plainly  afiumed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf,  and 
ihus  Italy  was,  for  upwards  of  3C0  years,  accounted  a part  of 
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the  German  empire.  This  long  period  we  flrall  of  courfe  al- 
moft  entirely  pafs  over  in  this  llcetch.  We  find,  in  1215,  Fre- 
deric IT.  acknowledged  emperor,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Shortly  after  this  he  w'as  urged  by  the  pope  to 
undertake  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  the 
infidels,  but  he  refufed,  under  various  pretences,  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  his  holineis,  which  caufed  the  moft  deci- 
ded hoftilities  between  thefe  great  perfonages.  Frederic  re- 
nounced all  correfpondence  with  the  pope,  and  fet  his  power 
at  defiance.  The  pope,  convinced  of  his  error,  or  at  lead 
of  his  not  being  able  to  fupport  his  power  againft  that 
of  the  emperor,  thought  proper  to  foothe  him  by  fub- 
mifllve  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly reconciled.  The  pope  lliortly  after  this  died ; 
and  Frederic,  during  the  popedom  of  Gregory  IX.,  under- 
took an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the 
affairs  of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of 
Spoleto.  The  pope,  hearing  of  his  determination,  pro- 
hibited his  departure  before  lie  fliould  be  abfolved  from 
the  cenfures  of  the  church  ; but  Frederic  w’ent  in  contempt 
of  the  church,  and  his  fuccefs  was  very  complete.  The 
fultan  ceded  to  him  Jerufalem,  and  its  territory  as  far  as 
Joppa.  Frederic  had  before  acquired,  by  marriage,  the 
title  of  “ king  of  Jerufalem  ; ’ and  now,  by  his  moderation 
and  great  talents,  he  acquired  the  territory,  to  which  were 
added  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between 
Jerufalem  and  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories : in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  granted 
the  Saracens  a truce  for  ten  y^ears  ; and  in  1230  he  returned 
to  Italy.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  after  his  return  from 
the  Eaft,  was  one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  ; and  in  his  turn  he 
proclaimed  every  where  that  Gregory  was  the  “ great 
dragon,”  the  predifted  “ man  of  fin,”  the  “ antichrift,” 
&c.  In  1250,  Frederic,  after  various  troubles,  died.  From 
this  time,  the  affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion  ; and  Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftradted  ftate 
in  which  he  left  it.  Conrad,  the  fon  of  Frederic,  affumed 
the  imperial  dignity ; but  after  his  death,  there  were  feveral 
candidates  for  the  high  honour.  No  emperor,  however,  was 
properly  acknowledged  till  1273,  when  Rodoph,  count  of 
Hapfburg,  was  unanimoufly  railed  to  the  vacant  throne. 
During  the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  eledlien  of  Ro- 
dolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  freed 
themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  accullomed  to  pay 
to  the  empire ; and  about  the  fame  time,  feveral  German 
cities  eredled  a municipal  form  of  government,  v/hich  con- 
tinued till  within  thefe  few  years.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  Dantzick,  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by  a well-known  affo- 
ciation,  called  the  Hanleatic  league ; and  thefe  towns  were 
afterwards  joined  by  eighty  others,  belonging  to  different 
ftates,  which  formed  a kind  of  commercial  republic.  Italy 
alfo,  during  this  period,  affumed  a new  plan  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin  of  the 
German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the  Pifans,  the 
Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  independent.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  lourteenth  century,  Henry  VII.  un- 
dertook to  reftore  the  imperial  power  in  Italy.  For  this 
purpofe  a diet  was  held  at  Franefort,  where  fupplies  being 
granted  for  the  emperor’s  journey,  well  known  in  hiftory  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Roman  expedition,”  he  fet  out  for  Italy, 
which  was  at  this  period  divided  by  the  fadlions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  who  were  dellroying  one  another 
without  humanity  or  remorfe.  Pope  Clement  V.  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  a llatc  of  anarchy  ; and 
owing  to  the  divifions  in  that  city,  the  holy  pontills  long 
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took  up  their  refidence  in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemcd 
equally  loft  to  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in 
poffelTion  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  coiifcquence  of  the 
maffacre  called  the  “ Sicilian  vefpers,”  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French,  Carebert,  king  of 
Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  his  uncle 
Robert.  The  old  league  of  the  Italian  cities  no  longer 
fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed  with  no  other  view  than  to 
opcofe  the  emperors  ; and  fince  they  had  negleifed  Italy, 
the  cities  were  wholly  employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves 
nt  the  expcnce  of  each  otlier.  In  the  inidft  of  thefe  troubles, 
FIcnry  VII.  anpeared  in  Italy  in  t^ii,  and  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the 
Guelphs  had  concealed  the  iron  crown  of  the  I^ombard 
kings,  as  if  they  regarded  the  right  of  reigning  as  attached 
to  a circlet  of  metal.  Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  put 
off  under  fuch  a pretence  : he  ordered  a new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  royal  ceremony  was  performed. 
Henry  was  unable  to  reft,>re  the  imperial  power  in  Italy, 
and  his  reign  was  terminated  in  a few  months.  From  this 
time,  the  authority  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  conliiled, 
in  a great  meafiu'e,  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Gibellines 
fmind  in  oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fanftion  of  his 
name.  The  power  of  the  pope  was  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
he  was  probably  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Chriitendom.  There  was  llkcwife  a party  who 
called  themfelves  Guelphs  ; but  they  affected  this  difliiuffion 
only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the  imperlalifts. 
The  moft  defperate  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  different 
cities  againft  each  other:  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan  to  attempt  to  give  a detail  of  them  ; and  this  is  the  lefs 
neceffary,  as  nothing  material  was  effedfed  by  their  valour. 
By’degrees  this  martial  fpirit  fubfided  ; and  in  the  year  : 492, 
the  Italians  were  fo  little  capable  of  refilling  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  fix  weeks ; and  he  might  eafily  have  fubdued  the 
whole  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  imprudence. 
Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by  Louis  XII.  ; a third 
by'  Francis  I.  ; and  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  an  obflinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  ftates  bore  a cou- 
fiderable  fhare.  The  war  concluded  in  1660,  with  very 
little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  had  never  been  very 
fuccefsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  A fimilar  want  of  fuccefs 
attended  them  in  the  war  which  commenced  fourfeore  years 
afterwards : but  the  farther  particulars  relating  to  thefe 
other  contells  belong  properly  to  the  hiftory  of  the  different 
ftates  into  which  that  country  was  divided. 

At  prefent,  the  whole  of  Italy  is  fubjeft  to  the  control 
of  the  French  emperor,  who  led  his  viftorious  troops  over 
the  Alps,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Auftrian  do- 
minions in  Italy.  The  battle  of  Lodi  decided  the  fate  of 
Lombardy.  Verona,  Tortona,  Bologna,  and  Urbino, 
quickly  yielded  to  his  arms.  He  even  menaced  imperial 
Rome.  The  popCj  inc  .p^ble  of  refilling  his  power,  begged 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions, that  his  holinefs  fhould  furrender  to  the  conquerors 
a great  many  piflures,  and  flatues,  and  a multitude  of  cu- 
rious MSS.  from  the  Vatican.  V\^ith  thefe  the  general  was 
for  the  prefent  content : he  retired  from  Rome,  perhaps, 
how’ever,  defirous  of  fome  new  caufes  to  enable  him  to  en- 
rich his  country  with  farther  fpoil.  A pretence  was  foon 
given  him.  He  had  fcarcely  reached  the  boundaries  of 
France,  when  he  learned  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  had 
been  wantonly  broken  by  the  fubjcdls  of  his  holinefs.  In 
the  following  year,  1797,  he  entered  Italy  again,  and  in  one 
fcattk,  well  contelled,  decided  the  fate  of  the  cccleftaflical 


ftatc.  The  banners  of  France  now  waved  triumphant  over 
the  patrimony  of  the  church.  The  pope  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  W'hatever  terms  the  conqueror  fhould  didlatc. 
He  agreed  to  the  ceflion  of  Avignon,  part  of  Venice,  the 
cities  and  territories  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna : 
and  to  prevent  the  future  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
newly  ceded  territories,  together  wdth  Reggio  and  Modena, 
were  formed  into  one  republic  called  the  Cifalpinc,  and  after- 
wards the  Italian  republi  ; while  the  Milanefe,  and  other 
dillridls  of  Lombardy,  were  formed  into  another  called  the 
Ligurian  republic.  Thus  the  power  and  importance  once 
annexed  to  the  fee  of  Rome  were  annihilated,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  I'rance  in  Italy'  eftablifhed  on  the  fureft  founda- 
tion. In  1801  the  Italian  republic  was,  at  the  defire  of 
Bonaparte,  divided  into  twelve  departments.  We  have  feen, 
under  the  article  Fr.\N'Ci:,  in  what  manner  Bonaparte,  as 
well  by  a train  of  fortunate  circumflauces,  as  by'  his  talents, 
obtained  the  honours  of  a confulfliip,  in  imitation  of  the  of- 
fice held  in  ancient  Rome  ; and  how  he  advanced  from  flop  to 
flep,  till  he  was  proclaimed  “ emperor  of  the  French,”  with 
unlimited  powers.  This  event  occurred  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember 180J,  when  he  fwore  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope 
(Pius  VI.),  whom  he  had  brought  to  Paris  to  be  the  wit- 
nefs  of  his  own  humiliation,  “ to  govern  folely  with  a view 
to  the  intcreft,  the  happinefs,  and  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion.” He  boldly  afferted,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  then  affembled,  that  he  afeended  the  throne 
by  the  unanimous  wiflies  of  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the 
army,  whofc  happinefs  or  mifery  had  conflituted,  and  would 
for  ever  conflitute  the  fources  of  his  own  pleafures  and 
pains.  “ My  defeendants,”  faid  he,  “ fliall  long  preferve 
this  throne.  In  the  field,  they. will  be  the  firft  foldiers  of 
the  army,  facrificing  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their 
country'.  As  magiflrates,  they  will  never  forget  that  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  and  the  confufion  of  focial  order,  are 
only  the  rcfult  of  the  imbecility  and  uncertainty  of  princes.” 
The  fplendour  of  this  fhow  was  introdudlory'  to  a fimilar  dif- 
play  in  Italy.  He  had  before  been  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
the  Italian  republic  ; but  the  name  of  a republic  probably 
carried  with  it  ideas  abhorrent  to  his  heart,  and  the  very 
word  grated  on  his  ears.  In  the  month  of  April  iScj,  he 
alTumed  at  Milan  the  title  of  “ king  of  Italy  in  this  city 
he  placed  the  iron  crown  on  his  own  head,  while  fenators 
from  almoll  all  the  ancient  ilates  were  alTembled  as  witnelTcs 
of  his  elevation,  and  their  own  degradation.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  related  all  that  he  had  done  as  a conqueror  and  a 
great  ilatefman  ; faying,  that  the  power  of  the  French  em- 
pire had  neverthclefs  been  furpaffed  by  the  moderation 
which  prefided  in  its  political  tranfadlions.  “ We  had  con- 
quered,” faid  he,  “ Holland,  three-fourths  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  all  Italy  ; but  of  fo  many  provinces,  we  have 
only  kept  what  was  neceffary  to  preferve  us  at  the  fame 
point  of  confideration  and  power  which  France  has  always 
poffeffed.  The  partition  of  Poland,  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by 
Turkey,  the  conqueft  of  the  Indies,  and  almoft  all  our  co- 
lonies, had  deftroyed  the  balance  of  power  to  our  difadvan- 
tage.”  He  next  recounted  all  his  glorious  deeds,  and  all 
his  generofity  with  regard  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Swit- 
zerland ; and  adds,  “ The  union  of  the  Italian  republic  to 
the  French  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  our  agriculture  ; 
ncverthelefs,  after  the  fecond  conqueft,  we,  at  Lyons,  con- 
firmed its  independence.  We  now  do  more.  We  proclaim 
the  principle  of  the  feparation  of  the  crewns  of  France  and 
Italy,  by  fixing  for  that  feparation  the  moment  it  can  he 
done,  and  without  danger  to  our  people  of  Italy.  We  have 
accepted,  and  will  place  upon  our  head,  the  iron  crown  of 
the  ancient  Lombards,  in  order  to  re-temper  and  confolidate 
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Jt ; fo  that  it  may  not  be  broken  by  the  fhocks  by  wliich  it 
will  be  threatened,  as  long  as  the  Mediterranean  continues 
out  of  its  habitual  Hate.  But  we  do  not  hefitate  to  declare, 
that  we  will  transfer  that  crown  to  one  of  our  children,  na- 
tural or  adopted,  the  moment  we  are  freed  from  alarms  for 
that  independence  which  we  have  guaranteed  to  the  other 
Aates  of  the  Mediterranean.”  Upon  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror to  his  own  dominions,  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
the  Ligurian  fenatc  was  waiting  for  an  interview  upon  very 
important  bufinefs.  Accordingly,  on  the  2^th  of  May,  an 
extraordinary  fitting  of  the  Ligurian  fenate  was  held,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  Genoa,  its  territories,  and  dependencies, 
(hould  be  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  In  his  fpeech  on 
this  occafion,  the  emperor,  having  dwelt  much  at  large  on 
the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  continent  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  Genoa  in  particular,  from  this  addition  to  his 
own  dominions,  added,  “ I will  realize  your  expedfations ; 

I will  unite  you  to  my  great  people.  I lhall  thereby  acquire 
additional  means  of  rendering  that  proteftion  more  power- 
ful, which  I have  always  been  difpofed  to  extend  to  you. 
My  people  will  with  pleafure  receive  you.  They  know 
that  at  all  times  you  have  been  friendly  to  their  armies ; and 
that  you  have  aflillcd  them  with  all  your  force,  and  with  all 
your  means.  They  find,  moreover,  in  your  teiTitor-y,  ports, 
and  an  increafe  of  maritime  power,  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  fupport  of  their  lawful  rights  againft  the  tyrants  of  the 
feas. — Doge,  and  gentlemen  of  the  deputation  of  the’  fenate, 
and  people  of  Genoa,  return  to  your  native  country  : I fliall 
be  there  ere  long,  and  will  confirm  the  union  which  you  and 
my  people  are  about  to  form.”  At  this  meeting  of  the 
Italian  legiflature,  the  emperor  prefented  prince  Eugene 
Beauharnois  to  them  as  his  reprefentative,  and  viceroy  of 
Italy ; faying,  that  he  himfelf  w'ould  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  viliting  all  the  departments  of  his  new  kingdom,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
various  wants.  Since  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the 
fuccefs  attendant  on  the  wars  between  France  and  Aullria, 
whicli  were  terminated  by  the  treaties  of  peace  of  Freiburg 
and  Vienna,  the  whole  Venetian  territory,  which  pertained 
to  Auilria,  the  county  of  Gortz  or  Goritia,  the  city  of 
Trielte,  Carniohi,  with  i.s  dependencies  on  the  gulf  of 
Trielle,  and  all  the  territories  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Save,  from  the  point  where  that  river  leaves  Carniola,  along 
its  courfe  to  where  it  touches  the  province  of  Bofnia,  fix 
dillricts  of  military  Croatia,  Fiume,  the  Hungarian  Lit- 
torale,  Andrian  Iliria,  together  w-ith  the  iflands  dependent 
upon  the  ceded  territory,  were  added  to  the  Italian  do- 
minions of  the  new  emperor  and  king.  On  the  20th  of 
March  1811,  Bonaparte  had  a fon  born  by  his  prefent  em- 
prefs,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  To  this 
fon  he  indantly  gave  the  title  of  “ king  of  Rome,”  and  re- 
quired his  miniders,  and  the  chief  perfons  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  render  due  homage  to  the  infant  in  his  cradle  : thus 
(hewing  that  he  meant  the  prince  Eugene,  above  noticed, 
only  as  his  reprefentative  till  one  of  his  own  children  (hould 
be  fitted  to  fway  the  feeptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Cel- 
larius’s  Anc.  Geog.  Univer.  Flid.  Anc.  and  Mod.  Geo- 
graphies of  Pinkerton,  Playfair,  and  Smith.  Holberg's 
iTniver.  Hid.  And  Public  Papers  in  the  feveral  volumes 
of  the  New  Ann.  Regifter. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  fird  hear  of  harmony  in 
four  parts,  and  maffes  fet  to  figurative  mufic,  it  was  for  the 
life  of  the  pope’s  chapel  that  the  greated  effort^  of  genius  in 
compofitiun  were  excited  among  the  candid.ites  for  favour 
in  tiiat  art,  by  the  double  certainty  of  having  their  labours 
liberally  rewarded,  and  their  produtlions  well  performed. 
And  if  we  find  that  many  of  the  compofers  cf  the  pontifical 
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chapel  were  Nctherlanders,  and  the  fingers  Spaniards,  it 
does  not  neceffarily  follow  that  the  Italians  had  either  coun- 
terpoint, or  the  art  of  Tinging,  from  the  Low  Countries,  or 
from  Spain.  The  Roman  college  of  fingers  had  been  eda- 
blidied  and  celebrated  during  fo  many  ages,  that  we  may  as 
well  imagine  thefe  foreigners  went  to  Rome  to  karn  mufic, 
as  to  lead  it. 

We  know,  in  later  times,  that  many  of  the  greated  mu- 
ficians  of  Europe  have  either  had  their  education  in  Italy,  or 
thought  it  as  neceffary  to  vifit  that  country  as  the  ancient 
Roman  philofophers  to  travel  into  Greece,  or  the  Grecian.? 
into  Egypt.  Orlando  di  Laffo,  Handel,  Hade,  Gluck,  and 
J.  C.  Bach,  v/ent  thither  very  early,  and  may  be  faid  to  have 
formed  their  dyles  on  the  bed  models  of  that  country.  The 
fird  motets  of  Orlando  that  were  publilhed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Tylman  Sufato,  H55,  were  faid  to  be  made  “ a la  nouvelle 
cempofition  d’aucuns  d'ltalie;”  as  the  fird  produdlions  of 
Handel,  that  were  publifhed  in  England,  were  faid  to  be 
compofed  “ by  an  eminent  Italian  mader  j”  Hade  went 
very  young  into  Italy,  and  was  a fcholar  of  Aledandro 
Scarlatti ; however,  his  clear  and  graceful  dyle  more  re- 
fembled  that  of  Vinci  and  Pergolefi,  his  competitors  in  the 
natural,  fimple,  and  elegant  manner  of  writing  for  the  voice, 
than  that  of  either  Scarlatti,  his  mader,  or  Kaifcr,  his 
countryman,  and  fird  model.  The  late  excellent  compofer, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bach,  fon  and  brother  of  two  of  the  greated 
muficians  that  ever  exided,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a fine 
player  on  keyed  inllruments,  before  he  went  into  Italy  ; but 
his  vocal  mufic  is  certainly  more  in  the  dyle  of  Italy,  than 
of  his  native  country. 

If  the  great  muficians  of  antiquity,  whofe  names  are  fo 
familiar  to  our  ears,  had  not  likewife  been  poets,  time  and 
oblivion  would  long  fince  have  fwept  them  away.  But 
thefe  having  been  luckily  writers  themfelves,  took  a little 
care  of  their  own  fame  ; which  their  brethren  of  after-ages 
gladly  fupported  f r the  honour  of  the  corps. 

But  fince  writing  and  pradtical  mufic  have  become  fepa- 
rate  profeflions,  the  celebrity  of  the  poor  mufician  dies  with 
the  vibration  of  his  firings  ; or  if,  in  condefeenfion,  he  be 
remembered  by  a poet  or  hifiorian,  it  is  ufually  but  to  blazon 
his  infirmities,  and  throw  contempt  upon  his  talents.  The 
voice  of  acclamation,  and  thunder  of  applaufe,  pafs  awav 
like  vapours  ; and  thofe  hands  which  were  mod  adlive  in 
tedifying  temporary  approbation,  fuffer  the  fame  of  thofe 
who  charmed  away  their  care  and  forrows  in  the  glowing 
hour  of  innocent  delight,  to  remain  unrecorded. 

If  It  be  true  that  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  every  country 
depends  on  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  culture  of  other 
arts  and  fciences  among  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the  language 
which  they  fpeak,  the  accents  of  which  furnilh  the  flceleton 
and  nerves  ot  all  vocal  melody  ; great  perfedlion  cannot  be 
expeded  in  the  mufic  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Germans,  Franks,  and 
Gauls,  whofe  ideas  were  favage,  and  language  hardi  and  in- 
folent,  had  feized  on  its  mod  ft rtile  provinces.  All  the  din» 
lefts  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Europe  arc  a mixture  of  Celtic 
and  Latin  ; and  ns  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  preferved  tlra 
Roman  language  longer  than  thofe  of  other  countries  remote 
from  the  feat  ot  empire,  more  vediges  of  the  Latin  tongue 
lUll  remain  in  Italy  than  ellewherc.  For  though  there  are 
many  terms  in  it  that  they  were  forced  to  receive  from  the 
barbarians  who  invaded  ihe.n,  yet  the  cliief  part  of  the  lan- 
guage is  dill  Latin  corrupted,  and  fometimes  foftened  and 
improved.  And  as  literature,  arts,  and  refinements,  were 
encouraged  more  early  in  Italy  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  than  in  any  other  country,  modern  muiic  has 
thence  been  fai-ni(hcd  with  its  fcale,  its  counterpoint,  its  bed 
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melodies,  its  religious  and  fecular  dramas,  and  with  the 
cliief  part  of  its  grace  and  elegance.  Italy,  in  modern 
times,  has  been  to  the  reft  of  Europe  what  ancient  Greece 
was  to  Rome  ; its  inhabitants  have  helped  to  civili/e  and 
polifh  their  conquerors,  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  thofe 
whofe  fuperior  force  and  prowefs  had  frequently  enflaved 
them. 

ITANBERA,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of 
Minas  Geraes  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Villa  Rica. 

ITANNA,  or  Estexxa,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
Slave  coaft,  fubjeift;  to  Benin. 

IT  APE,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Paraguay  ; 90  miles  S E.  of  Aftumption. 

ITAPUA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Paraguay,  on  the  Parana;  170  miles  S.E.  of  Afi'ump- 
tion. 

IT  AT  A,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  country  of 
Chili,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of  La 
Conception. 

ITATI,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Bnenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana ; 33  miles  N.E.  of  Cor- 
rientes. 

ITCH,  in  Medicine,  a contagious  difeafe  of  the  llcin, 
•which  is  charadlerizcd  by  an  eruption  of  numerous  fmall 
puftules,  more  efpecially  about  the  fingers,  wrifts,  and  the 
bending  of  the  joints,  accompanied  by  the  moft  importunate 
itching,  without  fever. 

This  difeafe  feems  to  have*"  been  included,  together  with 
the  running,  or  moift  tetter,  under  the  appellation  of  idce- 
rathig  pfora,  iXy-x^ri:)  of  the  Greeks,  and  conftituted 

one  form  of  the  jealies  of  the  Latin  writers.  In  the  wri- 
tings of  the  moderns,  it  is  fometime’S  denominated  but 

jnore  frequently  ftabies  ; the  term  indeed,  when  ufed 

by  the  Greeks  vvithout  any  epithet,  fignified  the  fcaly  tet- 
ter, which  is  analogous  to  their  lepra,  (fee  Willan  on  Cu- 
taneous Difeafes,  Order  ii.  Genus  2.)  and  not  a puftular 
alifeafe. 

The  eruption  of  fcabies  begins  moft  commonly  on  the 
limbs,  and  efpecially  about  the  wrifts  and  fingers,  in  the 
form  of  minute  puftules  or  watery  pimples,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  a fenfation  of  violent  itching,  which  is  greatly 
increafed  by  external  warmth,  and  therefore  is  particularly 
troublefome  foon  after  the  patient  gets  into  bed.  It  affumes, 
however,  a confiderable  variety  of  form.s,  in  different  in- 
ftances,  and  even  in  different  ftages,  of  the  complaint, 
which  the  vulgar  have  noticed,  and  diftingiiiflied  by  parti- 
cular appellations.  What  they  denominate  the  rani  itch,  is 
often  feen  early  in  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  or  in  mild 
cafes  ; and  conliftsof  a numerous  crop  of  pimply  eruption, 
which  fpreads  over  the  whole  body,  arms,  breaft,  and  lower 
extremities;  but,  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  efpecially,  the 
charadleriftic  ichorous  puftule  commonly  appears  here  and 
there  intermixed  with  the  papulse,  and  the  final  tendency  of 
the  eruption  is  to  the  puftular  form.  In  other  cafes,  large 
watery  veficles  are  feen  diffafed  over  the  thighs,  arms,  hands, 
and  region  of  the  ftomach  ; in  which  cafe  tlie  difeafe  is  jio- 
pularly  termed  the  ^watery  itch.  And  not  unfreqnently  the 
eruption  over  the  arms,  wrifts,  and  fingers,  coniiltsof  large, 
yellow  puftules,  which  become  confluent,  and  form  crufts 
or  fcabs  as  the  matter  dries  ; this  has  been  termed  the  pocly 
Itch,  not  from  its  conneclion  with  any  fyphilitic  contagion, 
as.fome  have  been  led  to  imagine  from  the  term  ; but  from 
the  refemblance  of  the  puftules  to  thofe  of  the  diftinfl  fmall- 
pox.  Some  writers  have  mentioned  a fcorhutic  itch,  and  have 
included  the  puftular  fyphilitic  eruptions  under  the  term  itch  ; 
but  thefe  eruptions,  as  well  as  the  aflecfions  of  the  fkin  ori- 
ginating from  the  true  feurvy,  differ  effentially  from  feabies 


in  their  form,  and  in  the  abfence  of  that  inceffant  and  im- 
portunate itching,  which  accompanies  the  latter.  The  term 
fcorbutic  itch  has  fometimes  been  applied  to  the  prurigo,  it 
would  feem,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  a particularly  irri- 
table and  inflamed  ftate  of  the  llcin. 

The  pruriginous  eruptions,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Willan  has 
deferibed  as  confiding  of  pimples,  which  do  not  become 
puftular  in  general,  or  difeharge  any  fluid,  even  when  the 
tops  are  rubbed  off,  after  continuing  fome  time,  are  apt  to 
become  puftular  and  contagious ; that  is,  to  degenerate  into 
fcabies,  if  they  are  long  negleffed,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is 
not  fufficiently  attended  to.  And  there  is  an  eruption, 
which  is  not  very  uncommon,  partaking,  in  its  appearances, 
of  the  charafter  of  prurigo  and  impetigo  conjoined,  which  i-i 
contagious  in  its  double  charafter,  and  exceedingly  obfli- 
nate.  In  work-houfes,  moreover,  a virulent  fcabies  is  often 
feen,  which  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  the  poifon  of  porrigo 
with  that  of  itch,  and  which  affedls  the  whole  body,  with 
fcabby  and  itching  ulcerations,  that  are  communicated  by 
the  contagion,  under  the  fame  form.  In  Ihort,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  point  a certain  diagnofis  of  the  fcabies, 
from  the  variety  of  forms  under  which  a contagious  and 
puftular  eruption  appears,  under  different  circumlhinces. 
See  Pat  itiG». 

The  itch  is  moft  frequently  communicated  from  one  perfon 
to  a|iother  by  contagion,  that  is,  by  adlual  contaft  ; as  by 
lleeping,  fhaking  hands,  &c.  with  a perfon  affedled,  or  by 
ufing  the  clothes,  linen,  &c.  which  had  been  previoully  ufed 
by  fuch  a perfon.  Butin  fome  cafes  it  feems  to  originate  in 
individuals,  who  negleft  or  do  not  poffefs  the  proper  means 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  in  others  is  the  refult  of  the  converfion  of 
the  papulous  difeafes  (the  lichen  and  prurigo  of  Dr.  Willan's 
arrangement)  into  a puftular  difeafe.  When  the  complaint 
is  communicated  by  contadl  with  the  perfon  or  clothes  of  one 
already  infefted,  it  is  doubtlefs  commonly  conveyed  by  a 
fort  of  inoculation  of  the  ichorous  or  purulent  matter, 
difeharged  from  the  puftules.  Some,  however,  have  attri- 
buted the  difeafe  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  ready  propagation  of 
it,  to  the  exiftence  of  certain  minute  infedfs,  which  breed  in 
the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and  which  are  conveyed  from 
one  perfon  to  another  by  fuch  intercourfe  as  we  have  Juft 
mentioned.  Bonomo,  an  Italian  phyllcian,  was  one  of  the 
firft  to  deferibe  this  infedf,  and  his  account  was  made  known 
in  England  by  Dr.  Mead.  (See  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  xxiii. ) 
It  has  been  fince  called  the  acarus  fcabici,  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly deferibed  and  figured  by  Degeer  (Hill,  des  In- 
fedles),  and  others.  Linn-.eus  confidered  it  the  fame  with 
the  acarus  or  mite,  which  breeds  in  flour  ; but  Degeer  has 
(hewn  this  to  be  amillake.  Thefe  infefts,  which  we  confefs 
we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  in  any  cafe  of  fcabies,  are 
faid  to  be  found,  not  in  the  large  puftules,  but  in  the  recent 
watery  puftules,  or  ftill  more  commonly  in  the  furrows  of 
the  cuticle,  near  them,  on  the  hands  and  fingers. 

Cure. — A great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  employed 
at  different  times  for  the  cure  of  this  filthy  complaint  ; and 
in  general,  indeed,  it  is  not  very  difficult  of  cure,  although 
the  remedy  is  alfo  filthy  like  tiie  difeafe.  Sulphur,  both 
taken  internally,  in  combination  with  fome  neutral  or  alka- 
line fait,  and  applied  externally  over  the  parts  aft'edted,  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  is  found  to  be  the  moft  certain  and 
efficacious  remedy.  The  white  hellebore,  applied  cither  in 
an  ointment,  or  in  a llrong  decoClion  as  a lotion,  has  conli- 
derahle  influence  over  the  difeafe  ; and  fome  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  fuch  as  the  white  precipitate,  the  oxy- 
muriatc,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  5cc.  as  well  as  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  potafli  in  a ftate  of  a deliquefcence,  &c.  are 
alfo  occafionally  reforted  to,  in  various  combinations,  with 

luccefs. 


I fuccefs.  A number  of  other  medicines,  both  external  and 

I internal,  are  recommended  by  the  older  writers,  efpeciaily 

the  juices  and  decoftions  of  feveral  roots  and  plants  ; but  it 
feems  altogether  unneceffary  to  enumerate  them,  fince  recent 
j experience  has  decided  upon  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  the  re- 

! mediesjuft  mentioned.  See  Turner  on  Dif.  of  the  Skin. 

Callifen.  Syll.  Chir.  Hodeira.  ^ 824.  Sauvages,  Nofol. 
Meth.  Clafs  X.  Gen.  28. 

Itch  minimal,  a creature  faid  to  be  found  in  the  puftules 
of  the  itch  ; it  is  a fpecies  of  acarus. 

ITCHAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Ellichpour  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ellich- 
pour.  N.  lat.  20°  28'.  E.  long.  77^38'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Cicacoie  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Ganjam. 

ITCHAUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia;  30  miles  N.  of  Hindia. 

ITCHE,  a town  of  Thibet;  miles  S.W.  of  Cha- 
tcheou. 

ITCHING  River,  in  Hampfhire,  is  navigable  for 
barges  up  to  Winchefter  city,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  our  article  Canal  : fince  which,  there  have  been 
attempts,  and  one  is  now  making,  for  obtaining  an  adl 
for  further  improving  this  navigation.  About  1802,  a 
bridge  was  built  over  this  river  at  Northam.  At  Wood  mills, 
on  this  river,  (hips’  blocks  are  manuta6lured  by  machinery, 
but  in  a manner  far  lefs  complete  and  ingenious  than  the 
block  machines  by  Mr.  Brunei],  which  are  erefled  in  the 
dock-yard  at  Portfmouth,  of  which  we  intend  to  give  fome 
account  under  our  article  Block  Macuineky. 

ITCHORSKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  I.ena  ; 80  miles  N.E.  of  Kirenfk. 

I TEA,  in  Botany.  Inx  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  a gene- 
I ml  ajipellation  for  willows  or  fallows,  as  appears  from  Theo- 
I jihraftus  and  Diofeorides.  The  word  is  derived  from  ira^a 
'.0  alluding  to  their  quick  growth,  or  early  germina- 
tion.— Linnxus  applied  the  name  to  this  North  American 
I genus  frvim  its  willow-like afpedl. — Einn.  Gen  ioq.  Schreb. 

! 1)0.  Willd  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  1146.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicf.  v.  2. 

Ait.  Hort.  Ke-.v  cd.  2.  37.  .Tuff.  139.  Lamarck  Dicl.  v.  3. 
314.  Illuftr.  t T47.  (Cyrilla ; I. inn.  Mant.  30.  Syft. 
Veg.  ed.  14  241.  Schreb.  130.)  Clafs  and  order, 

Monogyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes,  I>inn.  RhoiloclenJra,  JulF. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  eredl,  very  finall, 
permanent,  divided  into  live  acute,  coloured  fegments.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  lanceolate,  long,  inferred  into  the  calyx.  Siam. 
Filaments  live,  awl.ihaped,  ered,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifli,  incumbent.  Bijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  permanent,  as 
‘ long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate, 

I much  longer  tlian  the  calyx,  terminated  by  the  ftyle,  of 
two  cells,  and  two  valves  with  indexed  edges,  gaping  at  the 
top.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  oblong,  Ihining. 

E(T.  Ch.  Petals  long,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule 
of  one  cell,  and  two  valves. 

Obf.  L’Heretier  has  the  honour  of  having  fird  declared 
the  Jlea  and  Cyrilla  of  Linnteus  to  be  one  and  the  fame  genus, 
from  the  conmrmity  of  the  dower,  and  two-celled  fruit  of 
I each. 

i.  I.  virgiiiica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  289.  Trew  Ehret.  33. 
t.  98. — “ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  lerrated.’’ — A native  of 
North  America,  flowering  from  June  to  Angull — This Jhrub 
rifes  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  Its  Jlem  is  branched 
all  the  way  up.  Leaves  fiightly  ferrated,  reflexed,  light 
I green,  white  or  yeilowilh,  compofed  of  numerous 

I tpikes  three  or  four  inches  long. — Linnaeus  remarks  that  this 
fpecies  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  Prutius  Padus,  the 
I Bud-cherry. 
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2.  I.  Cyrilla.  Willd.  n.  2.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  fafe.  6.  137. 
t.  66.  (Cyrilla  racemiflora  ; Linn.  Mant.  30.  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  1.  t.  47.) — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  membrana- 
ceous.”— A native  of  Carolina.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. — Root  perennial.  Stem  fparingly  branched,  round, 
afh-coloured.  Leaves  alternate,  bluntifh,  rather  undulated  ; 
their  foot-ftalks  reddifh.  Clujlers  numerous,  lateral,  from 
four  to  fix  inches  long.  Flowers  fcattered,  white  ; anthers 
pale-violet  coloured  ; germen  whitilh. 

Itea,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  deci- 
duous, fhrubby  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  moilly  cultivated 
are,  the  Virginian  itea  (I.  virginica)  ; and  the  entire-leaved 
itea  (I.  cyrilla). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  is  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  by  layers,  which  (hould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  w'ill  put  out  roots  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  take  off  by 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
nurfery,  or  the  places  w'here  they  are  to  grow.  It  does  not 
fucceed  well  on  dry  gravelly  foils. 

It  is  alfo  capable  of  being  raifed  from  feed,  by  flowing  it 
in  thefpring,  as  foon  as  procured  from  abroad. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by  layers  or  cuttings, 
planted  in  pots  of  good  mould  in  the  Ipring  ; in  the  latter 
cafe,  placing  them  in  a mild  hot-bed,  till  they  l»ve  llricken 
root,  afterwards  removing  them  into  feparate  pots,  placing 
them  in  airy'  fituations  in  the  green-houie  or  other  proper 
place. 

l^lants  of  the  firlt  kind  are  very  ornamental  in  the  borders 
and  clumps,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  among  green-iioufe  collec- 
tions, or  thofe  in  other  protected  places. 

ITENG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  6°  42'.  E.  long.  132  13'. 

ITERATION.  See  Reiteration. 

- ITER  I,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

ITFU,  a town  of  Egypt;  8 niilcs  S.  of  Tahta. 

ITHACA,  a town  of  New  York,  at  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity  of  lake  Cayuga;  30 miles  S.  ot  Cayuga.  N.  lat.  42'^ 
27'.  W.  long.  76-33'. 

Ithaca,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Greek  iflands,. 
fituated  in  the  Ionian  fea,  between  Dulichium  and  Capalcni?, 
famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Ulyffes,  the  fon  of 
Laertes.  It  had  the  advantage  of  a town  and  a good  port  : 
it  is  now'  called  “ Theaki,”  and  its  port  “ Vahti.”  Its  cir- 
cuit is  reckoned  about  40  miles.  Some  ruins  dill  remain,, 
which  tradition  reports  to  have  been  part  of  the  palace  of 
Penelope. 

ITHCYPHOS,  in  Surgery,  curved  or  deformed  in  the 
back. 

ITHOME,  in  Ancient  Geography,,  a town  of  Mcffenia, 
north  of  Meflene,  fo  called  trom  the  mountain  on  which 
it  was  creeled  and  well,  fortified,  being  encompaffed 
with  a (lone  wall.  In  it  was  a llatue  of  Jupiter  the 
“ Saviour,’’  and  alfo  a fountain  called  Arfinoe,  which 
was  fupplied  with  water  from  another  fountain  called 
Chpfydra.  Neptune  and  Venus  had  each  of  them  a temple 
in  tliis  place  ; and  the  mother  of  the  gods  had  a fuperb  Ita- 
tue  of  Parian  marble.  This  town  contained  alfo  a temple 
dedicated  to  Meffenc,  daughter  of  Triopas,  whole  (latue 
was  formed  partly  of  gold  ar.d  partly  of  the  marble  of  Paros,. 
It  had  likewife  a temple,  in  which  were  depollted  and  pre- 
flerved  the  victims  appropriated  to  the  facrifiecs.  Befidos,  it 
was  adofned  with  all  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  which  were 
worfliipped  in  Greece.  It  had  a theatre  which  had  been  a. 
temple  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Ills.  The  citadel  was  con-, 
ftrucled  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  gate  by 
which  they  pafted  to  Megalopolis  was  aftatueof  Mercury. 

, Jupiter 
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Jupiter  was  worfhipped  in  tliis  place  under  the  appellation  of 
Ithomatus”  by  the  people  of  MefVenia  : and  as  they  pre- 
tended that  lie  had  been  educated  in  their  country,  they  ap- 
propriated to  him  a peculiar  wordiip  ; and  while  the  feltival, 
called  “ Ithomcsa’’  lafled,  they  were  accuftomed  to  carry' 
water  during  the  whole  day  from  the  fountain  Clepfydra  into 
his  temple.  Games  accompanied  this  feltival,  and  alfo 
trials  ot  Ikill  on  various  inftruinents  of  mulic.  Paufan.  in 
MefTen. 

I THYNTERION,  i5vvrr,niov,  in  Antiquity,  a flaff  of  lau- 
rel, which  prophets  ufually  carried  in  their  hands,  otherwife 
called  fce/itron. 

ITHYSCOLIOS,  in  Surgery,  an  oblique  curvature  of 
the  fpine. 

ITINERANT  Judges  , or  Jujltces,  fuch  as  were  formerly 
feut  with  commidions  into  divers  counties,  to  hear  chiefly 
thofe  caufes  called  pleas  of  the  croxvn  ; the  fame  with  what 
are  otherwife  called  jufices  in  eyre.  See  Justice. 

ITINERARIUM,  in  Surgery, name  given  by  Hildanus, 
and  many  other  writers,  to  a Half  ufed  in  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  Hone. 

ITINERARY,  the  defeription  a traveller  gives  of  the 
courfe  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  curiolities,  See.  heobferved 
therein. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  fliews  all  the  grand  Roman 
roads  in  the  empire,  and  all  the  Ilations  of  the  Roman  army. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
but  is  now  very  defedlive,  having  fuffered  much  under  the 
hands  of  the  copyills  and  editors. 

Tn.VEiiARY  Column.  See  Column". 

ITING,  in  Ornithology.  See  Gracula  Caha. 

ITIOBARA  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of 
Bra•^ii.  S.  lat.  6’  20'.  \V.  long.  37°  46'. 

ITIUM  Promon'TORIU.m,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory of  Gaul,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy',  and  fuppofed  to 
be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  in  France,  and  extending 
towards  the  north.  According  to  D’Anville  it  is  Grifs- 
nefs 

ITIUS  PoRTUS.  See  Iccius  Portus. 

I'TK ARINS KOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  RufTia,  in 
the  government  of  Kolivan  ; 156  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kolivan. 
N.  iat.  57  36'.  E.  long  85"’ 44’. 

ITONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Epirus. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy'. — Alio,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
l..ydia. — .Alfo,  the  name  of  two  places,  one  in  Bccotia,  the 
other  in  Lydia. 

ITORUM  Urbs,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  route  from 
Otricoli  to  Rimini,  near  the  mountains ; mentioned  by 
Strabo. 

ITRABO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada  ; 10  miles  W.N  W.  of  Motril. 

ITRI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora ; 
3 miles  S.E.  of  Fondi. 

I TS.TA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Ximo  ; 10  miles 
N of  Taifero. 

ITT  END  A L,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Helfingland  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Hudwickfwal. 

ITTERGAU,  a fertile  diftridl  of  Upper  Heffe,  watered 
by  the  Itter,  which  runs  into  the  Edcr,  two  miles  S.  W. 
of  Vohle. 

FT  TER  TH.^ I.,,  Itter-en-val,  q>\-  Bcrgfailt,  a town 
of  Upper  HelTe  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Cafiek 

I’T’TIGIUS,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  born  at  Leip- 
fic  about  the  y'ear  1654.  Here  he  jiurfued  his  (Indies,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  adeffor  (T  the  faculty'  of  philofo- 
phy  at  the  fame  place.  Being  admitted  to  the  minillry,  he 
. difeharged  the  duties  of  that  office  in  different  churches  in 


that  city'.  In  1 686,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity',  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
iirll  profeffor  extraordinary  in  that  faculty,  and  then  pro- 
felior  in  ordinary.  He  took  a conliderable  lhare  in  publilh- 
ing  the  “ Leipfic  Acts,’’  and  belldes  other  employments, 
filled  the  poll  of  fuperintendanc  of  the  ecclefialtical  dillrict 
of  that  city.  He  died  in  1710:  and  was  author  of  “A 
Treatife  on  Burning  Mountains  ; ' “ Difl'ertatio  de  Ha;re- 
fiarchis  iEvi  Apoitolici,  eique  proximi “ Prolegomena 
ad  Jofephi  Opera,”  and  many  other  works,  which  were  high- 
ly effeemed  by  his  contemporaiies.  Lardner,  in  his  fevenlh 
vol.  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  very  le'arned  Ittigius.  Tlie  fame 
author  refers  to  his  opinion  in  other  places.  Moreri. 
Lardner. 

ITU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana  ; 130  miles  E.  of 
Corrientes. 

TTUCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in 
Bcetica,  a little  fouth  of  Caltulo,  and  north  of  Eliberis  ; 
called  by  Pliny'  “ Virtus  Julia.  ’ 

TTUERO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  I^eon  ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

ITUNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  elluary  of  Britain, 
which  is  unqueltionably  the  Solway  Firth,  which  now  di- 
vides England  from  Scotland  on  the  vrell  fide. 

ITU  REA,  a provice  of  Alia,  fo  called  from  Itur,  the 
fon  of  Khmael,  fometimes  erroneoufly  called  Jetur.  It 
was  lituated  on  the  other  lide  of  Jordan,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  between  that  and  the  territories 
of  Damafeus ; fo  that  it  made  one  part  of  Coelefyria,  and 
lay  on  the  fide  of  Judoea,  as  Idumsa  lay  on  the  other. 
The  Itureans  were  famous  for  drawing  the  bow,  but  they 
were  a fierce  people.  Iturea  was  invaded  by  Ariftobulus, 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Hyrcan  ; but  being  taken  ill  in 
the  midll  of  his  fucceff'es,  he  was  under  a neceffity  of  being 
brought  back  to  Jerufalem,  and  to  leave  his  brother  to 
complete  the  conqueft  of  that  province  ; an  achievement 
which  he  foon  accomplifiied,  caiiling  all  the  Itureans,  either 
to  be  circumcifed  and  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  or  elfe 
to  depart  into  fome  other  country. 

TTURISSA,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in  the  country  of  the 
Vafeones.  Ptol.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  it  is  placed 
i8  miles  from  the  Pyrenees. 

I TWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  PilfcB  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Teufing. 

ITYCA,  iii  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Lybia,  which  was  a colony  ot  'Tyrians. 

ITYPHALLOPHORI,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  attend- 
ants on  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  who  accompanied  the  Phal- 
lophori,  habited  like  fawns,  counterfeiting  perfons  drunk, 
and  finging,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  fongs  fuitable  to  their 
funftions.  See  Orgie.v. 

ITYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Britain, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  oppofite  to  the  ille  of  Skye. 

ITZEHOE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein.  This  town  has  a very'  ancient  origin  : it  is  named 
from  a fortrefs  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
by  order  of  Charles  the  Great,  iffued  in  S09,  to  repel  the 
incurlions  of  tlie  Danes  into  Germany.  This  fortrefs  was 
called  EITeho,  or  KTeho.  In  procefs  of  time  it  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a number  of  houfes,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century',  obtained  the  privilege?  of  a town.  It 
has  fince  been  feveral  times  dellroyed  ; but  is  now  a fmall, 
agreeable,  and  well  built  town,  partly  fituated  on  the  river 
Stber,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  and  has  been  erroneonffy 
mentioned  by  fome  travellers  as  a canal  cut  from  that  ri- 
ver. It  is  diffant  from  Flamburgh  47  miles,  and  12  from 
Gluckiladt.  The  church,  which  is  in  tlie  market-place,  is 

very 
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▼cry  final],  but  the  fteeple  is  high,  of  a particularly  light 
architecture : it  Hands  on  four  fmall  iron  pillars,  which,  at 
a diftance,  are  hardly  perceivable.  N.  lat.  53°  37'.  E.  long. 

IV A,  in  Botany y a name  apparently  of  barbarous  origin, 
firll  applied  to  a fpecies  of  Teucrium  or  Ajuga.  It  does  not 
appear  why  Linnaeus  appropriated  it  to  the  prefent  genus. 
— Linn.  Gen.  490.  Schreb.  637.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  346.  JulT.  190.  Lamarck  Di£t. 

3^5-  Illuftr.  t.  766.  G$rtn.  t.  164.  (Tarchonan- 
thus ; Vaill.  Ait.  1719.  f.  16,  17.) — Clafs  and  order,  Mo- 
nacia  Pentandna.  Nat.  Ord.  Compnjitx  Nucamentacete,  Linn. 
Corymbfera,  Juir. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  roundilh,  of  about  five  fub- 
ovate,  obtufe,  nearly  equal,  permanent  leaves,  containing 
many  florets.  Cor.  Compound  convex,  having  numerous 
m.ale  florets  in  the  diflc,  and  five  female  ones  in  the  cir- 
cumference ; that  of  each  of  the  males  monopetalous,  fun- 
nel-fliapcd,  five-toothed,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; of  the 
females  wanting.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  fetaceous,  the  length 
of  the  floret  ; anthers  ereft,  approximated.  Pijl.  Germen 
oblong,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; ftyles  two,  capillary,  long; 
lligmas  acute.  Perk,  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx. 
Seeds  folitary,  naked,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  thicker  about  the 
upper  part,  obtufe.  Recept.  befet  with  linear  fcales. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Common  calyx  of  three  or  five  leaves. 
Florets  of  the  dilk  monopetalous,  five-cleft.  Female,  Cor- 
rolla  wanting.  Styles  two.  Seeds  naked,  obtufe. 

1.  I.  annua.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1402.  Schmid.  Ic.  jg.  t.  16. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  ovate.  Stem  herbaceous.” — A native 
of  South  America. — This  annual  rifes  to  the  height  of  five 
or  fix  feet.  Root  fibrous,  branching.  Stem  jointed,  fur- 
rowed, red,  hairy  ; pairs  of  oppofite  branches  formed  at 
each  joint.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  foot-ftalks,  ovate  and 
pointed,  veined,  reddifli  above,  and  green  underneath. 
Clujlers  axillary  and  terminal,  blueifli,  or  of  the  fame  ruHy 
colpur  with  the  ftem,  interfperfed  with  long,  pointed,  fer- 
rated  brafteas. 

2.  I.  frutefeens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1402.  (Elichryfo  affinis 
peruvania  frutefeens;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  27.  f.  i.) — “ Leaves 
lanceolate.  Stem  flirubby.” — Found  in  Virginia  and  Peru. 
It  flowers  in  Auguft. — Root  perennial.  Branches  woody, 
flender,  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  Leaves  ferrated ; the 
branches  terminated  by  cluHers  of  pale  purple  flowers. 

IvA,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  hardy,  de- 
ciduous, flirubby,  herbaceous,  annual  kinds,  of  which  the 
fpecies  commonly  grown  are,  the  annual  iva  (I.  annua),  and 
the  flirubby  iva,  or  baflard  Jefuit’s  bark -tree  (I.  fru- 
tefeens. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  plants  of  the  firfl  fort  are 
raifed  by  (owing  the  feeds  on  a moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  placing  them  in 
another  hot-bed,  treating  them  as  the  lefs  tender  annual 
forts, 

But  in  the  fecond  fort,  the  young  branches  fliould  be 
laid  down  in  the  fpring,  when  they  will  put  out  roots  in 
about  fix  months  ; or  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a ftiady 
border  in  May,  and  when  they  have  taken  root,  removed, 
with  earth  about  their  roots,  to  the  places  v.'here  they  are 
to  grow.  The  plants  fucceed  bed  in  a dry  foil,  and  warm 
flieltered  fituation. 

Plants  of  the  firfl  fort  afford  ornament  among  the  lefs 
tender  annuals,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  in  the  warm  borders 
and  clumps  in  flirubberies  and  pleafure  ground 

IVAFUNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
ofNiphon  ; 3o  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nigata. 

1 VAH  AH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or  boats  ufed 
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by  the  i/landers  of  the  South  fea,  for  fiiort  cxcurllon.s  to  fca  : 
it  is  wall-fided  and  flat-bottomed.  See  Boat. 

Ivan  L,  Vassilievitcti,  John  Basilowitz,  in  Bio- 
graphy, czar  of  Ruflia,  was  born  in  1438,  and  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  in  1462.  At  this  period  Ruflia  was  divided 
into  a number  of  petty  principalities  : fome  of  them  were 
fubjeft  to  the  czar  or  great  duke,  and  all,  together  with 
him,  tributary  to  the  Tartars,  who  afliimed  a fu  periority 
over  that  prince.  The  following  is  given  as  an  inilai’ce  of 
the  fervitude  of  the  great  duke.  It  is  recorded  by  Cromer 
the  Polifli  hiftorian,  and  quoted  by  Coxe  in  his  travels: 
“ Whenever  the  Tartar  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Molcow 
to  colled!  tribute,  the  great  duke  ufed  to  meet  them,  and 
offer,  as  a mark  of  his  refpedt,  a cup  of  mare’s  milk  ; and 
if  a drop  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  mane  of  the  horie  on 
which  the  Tartar  ambaffador  was  fitting,  he  would  himfelf 
lick  it  up.  When  they  reached  the  hall  of  audience,  the 
ambaffadors  read  the  khan’s  letter  feated  upon  a carpet  of 
the  choicefl  furs,  while  the  great  duke  with  his  nobles  knelt, 
and  liflened  in  refpedlful  filence.”  Ivan,  who  may  be  jultly 
efteemed  the  founder  of  Ruflian  greatnefs,  was  a man  of 
gigantic  flature,  and  of  correfponding  refolution  and  vi- 
gour, accompanied  with  the  ferocity  of  a barbarian  defpot. 
In  the  courfe,  however,  of  a profperous  reign  of  above  40 
years,  he  gave  a new  afpedl  to  the  Ruffian  affairs  : he  an- 
nexed to  his  dominions  feveral  neighbouring  principal 
duchies,  fubdued  Novogorod,  and  refeued  his  country  from 
the  Tartar  yoke.  He  had  no  fooner  delivered  Ruflia  from 
this  dependence,  than  his  alliance  was  courted  by  many 
European  fovereigns,  and  during  his  reign,  for  the  firfl 
time,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  pope,  the  grand  fignior, 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  felt  it  their  intereft  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  the 
Ruflian  court.  The  talents  of  Ivan  were  not  confined  to 
military  affairs.  Rulfla  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  im- 
provement of  her  commerce,  and  for  opening  a more  ready 
communication  with  European  nations.  Under  his  aufpices, 
the  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  cafting  cannon 
were  firfl  brought  into  Ruflia  by  Ariftotle  of  Bologna  : he 
employed  the  fame  artift,  and  fome  other  foreigners,  to 
re-coin  Ruflian  money,  which  had  hitherto  been  disfigured 
by  Tartar  inferiptions : he  engaged,  at  a vafl  expence, 
Italian  artifls  to  enclofe  the  citadels  of  Mofeow  and  Novo- 
gorod, with  walls  of  brick,  and  to  ered!  feveral  churches 
and  other  public  flrudturcs  with  the  fame  materials.  For 
his  various  fervices  he  obtained  the  title  of  Great.  It  fliould 
be  obferved,  that  the  manners  of  Ivan  were  foftened  and 
poliflied  in  fome  degree  by  the  example  of  his- fecond  wife 
Sophia,  a Grecian  princefs,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pala:olo- 
gus,  a lady  of  confuramate  beauty  and  winning  addrefs, 
who,  to  ail  the  fofter  graces  of  her  fex,  added  a vigorous 
and  manly  fpirit,  and  who,  while  flie  infufed  into  her  huiband 
a tafte  for  the  arts  of  peace,  animated  him  to  thofe  glorious 
enterprifes  which  occafioned  the  aggrandifement  of  his 
count!*)'.  He  is  reprefented  as  being  Item  and  unfetliug, 
given  to  ebriety,  though  he  puniflied  it  fevereiy  in  others, 
and  an  objedl  of  dread  to  all  who  approached  him.  He 
died  in  i 30J,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43d  of  his 
reign.  On  each  fide  of  his  remains  were  depofited  ihofc 
of  his  father,  'V’aflili  Vaflilievitch,  and  of  his  foil,  Vaflili 
Jvanovitch,  who  fucceeded  him  on  his  throne,  and  expired 
in  1 5 >3-  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  ii 

Ivan  II.,  Vassii.u'.vjtch,  fucceeded  his  father  Ivano- 
vitch  in  the  year  i 730.  Being  only  throe  years  of  age, 
he  was  left  under  the  care  and  fuperintendance  of  guardians, 
who  faithfully  performed  the  duty  committed  to  them,  and 
defeated  the  plots  of  the  young  prince’s  uncles,  who  were 
4 O defironi 
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<lefirous  of  depriving  him  of  his  crown.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  fent  a fplcndid  embaffy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the 
chief  piirpoti  of  wh'di  was  to  obtain  from  Germany  pro- 
I>er  perfons  to  affill:  him  in  the  civilization  of  his  fubjecls, 
and  in  introducing  arts  and  iTianufaclures.  More  than  300 
artifans,  of  all  profeffions,  adually  arrived  at  Lubec  in  their 
way  to  Mofcow,  but  were  prevented  from  proceeding  on 
their  journey  by  the  intrigues  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  Ivan  II.  raifed  the  fiiperllrudure  of  the  Rnfiian 
grandeur,  of  winch  his  grandfather  had  laid  the  foundation. 
He  inlliiuted  a Handing  army,  trained  his  foldiers  to  the 
(i!e  of  llre-arms,  and  accuilomed  them  to  a more  regular 
dih  ipliue.  By  means  of  this  formidable  body,  he  extended 
his  dominions  on  all  lules,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Kafan 
and  Altracan,  and  rendered  the  Ruffian  name  refpectable 
to  tlic  dillant  powers  of  Europe.  He  gave  to  his  fubjefts 
the  firil  code  of  written  laws  ; he  introduced  printing  into 
Rulila  ; he  promoted  commerce,  and  regulated  all  the  duties 
eonneHed  with  it.  While  involved  in  a war  with  the  Poles, 
V.  domellic  confpiracy,  in  1566,  occafioned  by  his  tyranny, 
threatened  to  deprive  him  ol  his  crown.  Such  was  the 
tianger,  that  he  thought  it  bell  to  make  a feigned  abdica- 
tion. This  produced  the  propofed  effect  of  aw'akening  the 
dormant  loyalty  of  the  people  ; but  as  foon  as  he  had  re- 
lumed the  reins  of  government,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders 
of  the  confpiracy,  and  fccured  himfelf  againll  any  future 
rebellion,  by  the  inllitution  of  a body  of  guards  drawn  from 
the  remote  provinces,  and  attached  folely  to  himfelf.  Thele 
he  augmented,  till  at  length  they  proved  ready  inftruments  of 
delpotifm.  He  entered  into  a friendly  intercouvfe  with 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  whom  he  propofed  an  al- 
liance olfenfive  and  defeufive.  Though  die  queen  did  not 
agree  to  his  propofal  in  its  full  extent,  yet  a treaty  was 
made,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  intercourfe 
which  has  fince  fubfilled  betw'een  the  two  nations.  In  an 
invafion  of  RufTia  by  the  Poles,  the  city  of  Novogorod  in- 
curred the  fufpicion  of  having,  by  its  principal  inhabitants, 
held  a correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Poland.  This  de- 
fection w'as  punifhed  in  the  mofl  barbarous  manner  by  the 
czar,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  adpidged  feveral 
thoufand  perfons  to  death.  In  1^71,.  after  Rulila  had  been 
defolated  by  the  plague,  the  Grim  Tartars,  inlligated  by  the 
Poles,  made  an  irruption  into  the  fouthern  provinces,  and 
advancing  towards  Mofeowq  entirely  defeated  the  Rufiian 
army,  which  made  a Hand  within  18  leagues  of  the  capital. 
Ivan,  upon  the  news.  Hint  himfelf  up  in  a fortified  clolHer, 
with  his  two  fons,  and  moll  valuable  effedls,  and  by  this 
cowardly  defertion,  allowed  the  Tartars  to  enter  Molcow, 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  with  a vafl  deHriuflion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Tlie  czar's  moH  formidable  enemy  was 
Stephen  Battori,  king  of  Poland,  who,  with  the  king  of 
Jiwedvm,  declared  war  againft  Rufiia  in  IJ/Q,  took  Narva 
iind  Riga,  and  became  mailers  of  the  whole  of  Livonia. 
'Pile  RuHlans  murmured  at  his  condutl,  and  fome  of  the 
nobles  ventured  to  make  reinonftrances  againll  his  fuffering 
foreign  enemies  to  ravage  the  country,  and  requeited  that 
he  would  permit  liis  eldell  fon  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  ’'Tlie  czar,  fufpedling  that  the  prince  had  urged  the 
nobles  to  this  Hep,  reprimanded  Iiim  in  very  fevere  terms  ; 
and  he  attempting  to  jullify  himfelf,  tlie  father’s  anger  was 
roufed  to  fucli  a pitcli,  that  he  gave  him  a violent  blow 
witli  a Haff  tipped  with  iron,  which  laid  liim  at  liis  feet, 
and  wiiich  in  four  days  proved  fatal.  The  favage  monarcii, 
who  did  not  probably  intend  his  foil’s  death,  pafTed  from 
>l>,c  extreme  of  anger  to  tliat  of  forrow  : he  refufed  to  take 
food  or  change  his  drefs  for  feveral  days,  and  endeavoured 
to  expiate  the  deed  by  a magmiicent  iuiieral.  An  uufuc- 
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ceisful  attempt  to  chaHife  the  Tartars,  who  had  made  a new 
incurfion  into  tlie  Ruffian  territories,  was  the  laH  ail  of  this 
reign.  He  negociated  wdth  tliem  and  returned  to  Mofcow, 
when  the  approacii  of  his  own  death  awakened  in  him  a 
defire  of  conferring  benefits  on  his  people.  He  now  en- 
deavoured to  correct  abufes  introduced  by  his  long  wars, 
performed  many  aCls  of  clemency,  enjoined  ids  fucceffior 
to  liberate  prifoners,  repeal  taxes,  and  redrefs  the  injuries 
which  his  brutality  had  inflicled.  He  expired  in  1584,  in 
the  54th  year  of  liis  age.  He  lias  been  reckoned  among 
tlie  great  monarclis  of  liis  country,  on  account  of  ids  fpirited 
and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  free  it  from  a foreign  yoke,  and 
to  introduce  arts  and  civilization.  He  left  two  fons,  ot 
wliom  Eeodor  or  Tiieodore  lucceeded  him. 

.lUAN,  Geokoe,  in  Biography.  See  llic  article  De- 
GfiEE  for  an  account  of  tliis  naval  commander,  eminent  for 
ids  mathematical  knowledge  and  (Icill  in  pra6tical  allronomv'. 

JfAN,  St.  ill  Geography,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  iflands. 
See  Bkava. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  California.  N.  lat.  26’ 
25'.  W.  long.  1 14°  9'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Bifcay  ; 75  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paral. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Panama,  between  Panama  and 
Porto-Bello. — Alfo,  a fea-port  town  of  iSIexico,  in  tlie 
province  of  Nicaragua  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  I, con.  N.  lat. 
12’  10'.  W.  long.  87  38. — .iMfo,  a town  in  Eail  Florida; 
12  miles  N.  of  St.  Mark.  — Alfo,  a fmall  iiland  in  tlie 
North  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coall  of  New  Albion,  be- 
tween tlie  iflands  of  St.  Clemente  and  St.  Diego. — Alio,  a 
town  on  theW.  coaH  of  tlie  ifland  of  Lucon.  N.  lat.  17’ 
12'.  E.  long.  1 20'’ 48'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  tlie  province  of  Moxes  ; 70  miles  E N.E.  of  Trinidad. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Paraguay  ; 270  miles  S.S.E.  of  ,Al- 
fumption. — Alio,  a river  ot  New  Mexico,  wldcli  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  California,  N.  lat.  29’’  10'. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Spanifli  North  America,  in  tlie  province  of  Nicaragua, 
which  forms  an  outlet  for  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  has  been  propoled  to  make  ufe  of  this 
river  in  order  to  open  a communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  faid  to  be  navigated  by  the  In- 
dians througli  its  whole  courfc,  and  was  reported  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  to  be  as  confiderable  as  tlie  Guadal- 
quivir at  Seville.  The  length  of  the  river  St.  Juan  is  by 
the  lateil  Englifli  maps  about  100  miles:  and  it  is  navi- 
gated by  large  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes,  laden  with 
tallow  and  otlier  effedts,  wldch  they  carry' to  Porto-Bello,  at 
the  diHance  of  80  leagues  ; but  they  are  obliged  to  unload 
at  three  places,  probably  rapids,  wliere  canals  would  he  re- 
quired. At  one  of  tliefe,  llie  caille  of  our  lady',  called  by 
tlie  Englifl-i  tlie  fort  St.  Juan,  is  placed  on  a rock,  and 
tliough  fmall,  llrong  enougii  to  protetl  tlie  entrance.  ■ It 
has  36  cannons  and  a battery' ; level  with  tlie  water  is  a plat- 
form, and  towards  tlie  land  it  is  defended  by  a ditcli  and 
rampart,  reacliing  to  tlie  river.  Tlie  ufual  garrilon  is  100 
men,  befides  16  of  artillery',  40  mufqueteers,  and  20  mi- 
litia ; wiiich  lall  manage  the  barks,  two  being  placed  every 
night  up  and  down  tlie  river.  There  are  18  Haves,  male 
and  female,  for  the  fervice  of  the  garrifon,  winch  is  fuji- 
plied  with  provifioiis,  flelh,  fow'ls,  garden  Huff,  maize,  and 
otlier  articles,  from  the  city  of  Granada,  at  tiie  dillance 
of  60  leagues  ; and  there  are  always  provitions  for  fix 
montlis.  But  tlie  climate  is  uiiliealthy,  as  it  rains  almoil 
perpetually,  and  a recruit  of  50  men  from  the  capital, 
Guatimala,  is  necelTary  to  fupply  tlie  places  of  thofc  who 
die.  This  fortrefs  is  regarded  as  tlie  key  of  New  Spain 
and  Peru  ; and  by  feizing  it,  and  tlie  port  of  Realejo,  au 
enemy  would  become  mafier  of  botli  oceans.  Sucli  is  the 
account  of  Alcedo,  cited  by  Pinkeitoii  in  the  2d  voluir  e 
0 of 
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«f  his  Geo^apliy,  to  which  we  refer  for  feme  further  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  projefted  pad’age  by  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua between  the  two  fore-mentioned  oceans.. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  Audience  of  Quito; 
miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joachim  de  Omaguas. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Popayan,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  3'’ 32'. 

Ju.VN  Bnttijla,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Chiquitos  ; 250  miles  E.S.E.  of  Santa  Cruz 
(It  la  Sierra  la  Nueva. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
difeovered  by  Quiros  in  1606.  S.  lat.  26'.  W.  long.  149^. 

JuAM  iie  ButmiDiJla,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  on  the 
N.  coalt.  N.  lat.  22  2'.  long.  77^  57'. 

Juan  CafiPrano,  St.,  a Spanilh  feltlcment  and  miffion  in 
New  Albion,  formed  in  1776;  fituated  in  a fmall  cove  on 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

Juan  de  Cinaloa,  St.  See  Cin.M.oa. 

Ju.AN  de  Dios,  St.,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  240  miles 
W.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

Ju.\N  Fernandes.  See  Fernandes. 

JuA.N  de  la  Frontera,  or  de  la  Cordillera,  a town  of  Chili  ; 
120  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Yago.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
gold  mines.  S.  hit.  33’  23'.  AV.  long.  68'  53'.— Alfo,  a 
(lillritf  ol  South  America,  lying  to  the  ead  of  the  Andes, 
with  a town  of  the  fame  name  ; called  alfo  Chacapoyas. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a jurifdiftion  in  the 
diocefe  of  Tru.\illo.  S.  lat.  6 12.  W.  long.  77’ 28'. 

Juan  de  Fuca,  Straits  of,  a large  bay  or  gulf  of  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  W.  coallol  North  America.  In  1792 
ctptain  Vancouver  gave  it  the  name  of  the  gulf  of 
Georgia,  which  fee.  Its  entrance  lies  in  N.  lat.  48’  23'. 
W.  long.  122^  33'. 

.Iuan  de  Goava,  St.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
80  miles  N AV.  of  St.  Domingo. 

Juan  de  Nova,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian  fca.  S. 
lat.  10'’  20'.  E.  long.  32^  43'. 

Ju.VN  de  los  Llanos,  St.,  or  San,  a province  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  which  fc>rms  a confiderable 
diftrift,  if  it  be  extended  as  far  as  the  Orinoco  ; but  as  the 
capital  town  is  on  the  wellern  flcirts,  the  extenfion  given  by 
I..a  Cruz  feems  very  arbitrary,  there  being  no  Spanith  fet- 
tlement  in  that  diredUon.  This  territory  confifts  of  prodi- 
gious plains,  extending  for  2 or  300  leagues.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1335,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  for  gold 
mines,  which  have  now  declined  ; and  the  inhabitants  fcarcely 
exceed  30  ; 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota.  N. 
lat.  3 . Vh  l«ng.  73  26'. 

Juan  del  Oro,  St.,  or  Caravaya,  a town  of  Peru,  and  ca- 
pital of  a jurifdiftion,  in  the  v'ieeroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
nnd  diocefe  of  Cufeo  ; i30jriiles  S.E.  of  Cufeo.  N.  lat. 
14'^  40.'  W.  long.  69^  36'. 

Juan  de  Pajlo,  St.  See  Pa.sto. 

Ju.aN  de  Porto  Rico,  St-,  a town  and  capital  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Rico,  fituated  on  a peninfula  in  the  N.  coafl  of 
the  ifland,  having  a good  harbour,  defended  by  a citadel  and 
callle  ; populous  and  well  buik,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  and 
rcfidence  of  the  governor.  The  town  was  founded  in  the 
year  1314  ; but  in  1 794,  when  it  was  in  a flourifliing  Hate, 
it  was  attacked  by  fir  Francis  Drake,  who  dellroyed  all 
the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  but  could  proceed  no  farther. 
In  1597  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland. N.  lat.  18  30'.  W.  long.  66  ao'. 

JtT.VN  del  Rey,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca  ; 23  miles  N.  of  Guaxaca. 

Juan  Rio,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 26  miles  E.S.E. 
•of  Spiritu  Santo. 

.Juan  d’Utua,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
ocar  the  coa.fi  of  Tlafcala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vera 
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Cruz.  On  this  little  Ifland  is  a fortrefs  to  defend  llie  en- 
trance into  the  har'nour  of  Vera  Cruz. 

IVANGOROD,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Peterl'ourg,  on  the  Pliufa,  near  the  Baltic,  oppclite 
Narva,  built  by  Ivan  Bafilowitz  ; furrounded  by  a treble 
avail,  and  defended  by  a number  of  fmall  towers:  32  miles 
S.W.  of  Peterfburg.  N lat.  39  ' 16'.  11.  long.  28  14’. 

IVANITS,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  I.-oniu  ; 42 
miles  N.E.  of  Carlfladt.  N.  lat.  46k  E.  long.  ) 6' 44'. 

.lUANNA.  See  Hinzuan. 

IVAPECANGA,  in  Botanr,  a name  gi'-  v.  bv  feme 
authors  to  the  climbing  plant,  of  which  the  fmlapariila,  iifed 
in  medicine,  is  the  root. 

JUAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Flindoofia:',  in  tlie. 
fubah  of  Delhi  ; 17  mile:;  S.  of  Sccundara. 

JUBA  1.,  in  Biography,  king  of  Numidia,  the  fon  of 
Fliempfal,  a defeendant  of  MaffinifTa,  favoured  the  caefe 
of  Pompey  againfl  Julius  Ctefaf.  He  defeated  Cuno,  on-?  of 
Cicfar’s  lieutenants,  in  Africa,  who  perilhed  in  the  action  ; 
and  after  tlie  battle  of  Pliarfalia  he  united  his  forces  to 
thofe  of  Scipio.  They  were  joined  by  Cato,  who  re- 
prefTed  the  pride  of  Juba,  by  preventing  him  taking  place 
above  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a battle  at  Tliapfus, 
and  was  totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjefts.  Seeing  tliat  all 
was  loll,  lie  killed  himfelf,  as  did  Petreius,  who  had  flinred 
his  good  fortune  and  liis  adverfity.  His  kingdom  became 
a Roman  province,  of  which  Sallufi  was  the  firll  governor. 

Juba  II.  king  of  Mauritania,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  was  led 
as  a captive  in  Csefar’s  triumph.  The  conqueror  requited 
him  for  this  aft  of  humiliation  by  affording  him  the  advan- 
tages of  an  excellent  education,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  attained 
a confpicuous  place  as  an  author,  by  which  he  attained  to 
more  glory  than  he  could  have  derived  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  a kingdom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  courteoufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus 
rewarded  bis  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Antony,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  making  him  mailer  of  all  the  territories  w hich 
bis  father  once  poflefled.  Juba  governed  his  dominions 
with  a fpirit  of  juflice  and  lenity  which  gained  him  the 
efleem  of  his  fubjefts.  He  diftiiiguifhed  himfelf  as  a writer 
by  various  learned  works,  which  related  to  the  hiilory  and 
antiquities  of  the  Arabians,  Affyrians,  and  P,.omans.  He 
wrote  alfo  the  liiltory  of  theatres,  of  painting  and  painters, 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  difl'ercnt  animals,  and  a par- 
ticular treatife  on  the  virtues  of  the  herb  Euphorbia.  He 
died  about  the  year  24  of  the  Chrifiian  era,  leaving  a fon, 
Ptolemy,  afterw’ards  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  Juba  is 
quoted  with  great  applaufe  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
J’acitus,  and  lome  other  authors.  Flis  popularity,  as  a fo- 
voreign,  was  id  great,  that  the  Mauritamaiis  rewarded  bis 
benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athe- 
nians railed  him  a llaliie,  and  the  ^Ethiopians  did  him  homage 
as  a deity.  Ilmver.  Hill.  Suet. 

JuB.-\,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  011  the  right 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a narrow  (lip  of  land,  formed  by 
the  winding  of  the  river  ; 90  miles  W.N.W’^.  of  Bagdad. 
N.  lat,  33  42'.  E.  long.  41'^  58', 

JUBaL,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fca,  N.  lat.  27’ 30'.  E. 

long-  .13°  40'- 

JUbBlL,  a towm  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris^ 
30  miles  S.E.  of  A1  Modain. 

JUBBRA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 43  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Ramgur.  N.  lat.  23'  38'.  It  long.  84^  38'* 

JUBE,  iht  Amio,  Rood  Loft,  or  gallery  oveF  the  choiv 
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foreen  in  our  ancient  churches,  from  wtiich  the  leflons  in 
the  matins  and  other  church  offices  ufcd  to  be  read.  It  was 
fo  called  from  the  readers  or  cantors  affiing  the  benedidtion 
of  the  abbot,  dean,  or  other  fuperior,  before  he  began,  in 
the  following  form  : “ Jube  Domine  benedicere.” 

•lUBlLEE,  among  the  Jems,  denotes  every  fiftieth  year  : 
being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks  of  years  ; 
at  which  time  all  the  flaves  were  made  free,  and  all  lands  re- 
verted to  their  ancient  owners.  The  jubilees  were  not  re- 
garded after  the  Babylonifli  captivity. 

The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from  the 
Hebrewjo^e/,  which  fignifies  Jifty  : but  this  muft  be  a mif- 
take,  for  the  Hebrew  , johel,  does  not  fignify  fifty  ; 

neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or  according  to  their 
numerical  power,  make  that  number  ; being  lo,  6,  2,  and  30, 
that  is,  48.  Others  fay,  that  jolel  fignifies  a ram,  and  that 
the  jubilee  was  thus  called  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a ram’s 
horn,  in  memory'  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in 
the  thicket.  Mafius  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  Juhal, 
the  firll  inventor  of  mufical  inftruments,  which,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  were  called  by  his  name  ; whence  the  word  johtl  and 
julilee  game  to  fignify  the  year  of  deliverance  and  remiffion, 
becaufe  proclaimed  with  the  found  of  one  of  thofe  inflruments, 
which  at  firll  was  no  more  than  the  horn  of  a ram.  Hottinger, 
with  whom  Dr.  Patrick  agrees,  is  of  opinion,  that  Johel  is  a 
word  invented  to  imitate  the  found  of  the  inftrument ; and 
that  it  does  not  iignify  the  inllrument  itfelf,  but  the  found 
which  it  made.  Others  derive  johel  from  jahal,  in 

hiphil hohil,  which  fignifies  to  recal  or  return;  be- 
caufe this  y’car  reftored  all  flaves  to  their  liberty,  &c.  The 
inllitution  of  this  fefiival  is  in  Lev.  xxv.  8.  17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  ; fome 
maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty'-ninth,  and  others  that  it 
was  every  fiftieth  y'ear.  The  ground  of  the  former  opinion  is 
chiefly  this,  that  the  forty-ninth  ymar,  being  of  courfe  a 
fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had  been  kept  on  the  fiftieth, 
the  land  mull  have  had  tw'o  fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two 
years,  which,  without  a miracle,  would  have  produced  a 
dearth.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Icripture 
exprefsly  declares  for  the  fiftieth  year.  Lev.  xxv.  10,  ii. 
And  befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a prohibition  to 
fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  4,  3'. ) The 
authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hillory,  book  i.  chap.  7.  note  R, 
endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  obferving,  that 
as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firll  month  of  the  civil  year,  which 
was  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefiallical,  it  might  be  laid  to  be 
either  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth,  according  as  one  or  other 
of  thefe  computations  was  followed.  The  political  defign 
of  the  law  of  the  jubilee,  w'as  to  prevent  the  too  great  op- 
jjreffion  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual 
flavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accu- 
mulating lands  for  perpetuity,  and  a kind  of  equality  was 
preferved  through  all  the  families  of  Ifrael,  and  the  dil- 
tinclion  of  tribes  was  alfo  preferred,  in  refpedl  both  to  their 
families  and  polfeffions,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 
was  occafion,  on  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  anceftors.  Thus  alfo  it  would  be  known 
with  certainty  of  what  tribe  or  family  the  Meffiah  fprung. 
Jt  lerved  alfo,  like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Lullra  of  the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time. 
The  jubilee  has  alio  been  fuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pcl  ftnte  and  difpenfation,  deferibed  by  Ilaiah,  Ixi.  ver.  i,  2. 
in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  “ acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.” 

Some  learned  men  have  attempted  to  prove  by  a calcula- 


tion, thought  by  others  to  be  tolerably  exaft,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  (till  obferved  the  jubilees,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Ti- 
berius, when  John  the  Baptill  firll  began  to  preach,  would  have 
been  a jubilee,  and  confequently  the  lall ; fince  fifty  years 
after,  the  Jewifh  commonwealth  was  no  longer  in  being. 
This  particular  is  of  fome  confequence,  if  it  be  well  founded, 
in  our  controverfy  with  the  Jews,  who  pretend,  that  the  fon 
of  David  will  come  during  the  lall  jubilee.  And  this  alfo 
exadlly  agrees  with  the  defign  of  the  gofpel,  already  ftated, 
which  was  to  proclaim  the  grand  jubilee,  the  fpiritual  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God  foretold  by  the  prophets  Ifaiah 
and  Zechariah,  and  prefigured  by  the  jubilees  of  the  Jews. 
Uiher  places  the  firll  jubilee,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  by  Moles,  A.  M.  2609,  B.  C.  1395  ; the  fecond  A.  M. 
2658,  B.  C.  1346;  the  third  A.  M.  2707,  B.  C.  1297,  &c. 
thus  reckoning  49  years  from  jubilee  to  jubilee. 

Jubilee,  in  a w/o/v  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a grand  church 
folemiiity,  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome,  wherein 
the  pope  grants  a plenary  indulgence  to  all  finners  ; at  leaft 
to  as  many  as  viiit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firll  eflablillicd  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  Ihould  go  ad  Ihnina  apojlolorum  ; 
and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred  years.  But  the  firll 
celebration  brought  in  fueh  flore  of  wealth  to  Rome,  that 
tlie  Germans  called  this  the  golden  year  ; which  occafioned 
Clement  VI.  1330,  to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to 
fifty  years.  Ibban  VI.  in  13S9,  appointed  it  to  be  held 
every  thirty-five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour  ; 
and  Paul  11.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473,  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty-five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the  benefit 
of  it  once  in  his  life. 

Boniface  IX.  granted  the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  t» 
feveral  princes  and  monalleries  ; for  inllance  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  a jubilee  every  fifty  years  ; when' 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
a Becket.  Jubilees  afterwards  became  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  granted  them  as  often  as  the  church,  or  himfelf,  had 
occafion  for  them.  There  was  ufually  one  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a new  pope. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  in- 
joins fallings,  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priells  a full 
power  to  abfolve,  in  all  cafes,  even  thofe  otherwile  referved 
to  the  pope ; to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which 
it  differs  from  a plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of 
jubilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended.  . 

See  an  enumeration  of  the  various  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  inllitution  of  the  Roman  jubilee,  in  the 
“ Bibliogr.  Antiq.”  of  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  ; and  the  fub- 
jedl  fully  Hated  by  the  reverend  Charles  Chais,  formerly 
miniflerof  the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  in  his  Lettres 
Hilloriques  et  Dogmatiques  fur  les  Jubiles  et  des  Indul- 
gences,” publilhed  at  the  Hague  in  three  vols.  8vo.  1751. 
Thefe  letters  contain  the  moll  full  and  accurate  account  that 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  inllitution  of  the  jubilee,  and  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  abufes,  and  enormities  of  the  infamous  traffic 
of  indulgences.  This  account  is  judicioufly  colledled  from 
the  bell  authors  of  antiquity,  and  from  feveral  curious  re- 
cords that  have  efcaped  the  refearches  of  other  writers  ; it 
is  alfo  interfperfed  with  curious  and  fometimes  ludicrous  anec- 
dotes, that  render  the  work  amufing  as  well  as  inllruftive. 
In  the  firll  volume  of  thefe  letters  the  learned  author  lays 
open  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  inllitution  of  the  jubilee; 
he  proves  it  to  have  been  a human  invention,  which  owed  its 
rife  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  popes  ; and  its  credit 
to  the  ignorance  and  fuperllition  of  the  people  ^ the  celebra- 
tion of  which  was  abfolutely  unknown  before  the  thirteenth 
7 century, 
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centnry,  which  is  the  true  date  of  its  origin.  He  takes  notice 
of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent  with  refpedl  to 
the  time  of  its  celebration,  the  various  colours  with  which 
the  ambitious  pontiffs  covered  it,  in  order  to  render  it  re- 
fpeftable  and  alluring  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ; and  ex- 
pofes  thefe  illufions  by  many  convincing  arguments,  the 
gravity  of  which  is  feafoned  with  aa agreeable  and  temperate 
mixture  of  decent  raillery.  He  proves,  with  indifputable  evi- 
dence, that  the  papal  jubilee  is  an  imitation  of  the  “ fccular 
games”  that  were  celebrated  with  fuch  pomp  in  pagan  Rome. 
He  points  out  tlie  grols  contradi(Hions  that  reign  in  the  bulls 
of  the  dift'erent  popes,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  this  in- 
ifitution  and  the  time  of  its  celebration.  Nt)r  does  he  pafs 
over  in  lilence  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences,  the  wordly 
pomp  and  fplendour,  the  crimes,  debaucheries,  and  diforders 
of  every  kind,  that  were  obfervable  at  the  return  of  each 
jubilee  year.  He  lays  alfo  before  the  reader  an  luilorical 
view  of  all  the  jubilees  that  were  celebrated  from  the  pon- 
tificate of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300  to  that  of  Bene- 
didl  XIV.  in  1750,  with  an  entertaining  account  of  the  mofl 
remarkable  adventutes  that  happened  among  the  pilgrims 
who  repaired  to  Rome  on  thefe  occations. 

Oneof  our  kings,  •uia.  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth-day 
to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a jubilee,  when  he  became  fifty 
years  of  age,  in  1J62,  but  never  before  or  after.  This  he 
did,  by  rcleafing  prifoners,  pardoning  all  offences,  except 
treafon,  making  good  laws,  and  granting  many  privileges 
to  the  people. 

We  have  lately,  vi%.  in  1809,  had  a jubilee,  on  occafion 
of  our  fovereign  George  III.  having  attained  to  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign. 

There  arc  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when  feveral 
of  their  fealts  fall  on  the  fame  day  ; at  Puey  cn  Velay,  for 
inflance,  when  the  feaft  of  the  Annunciation  happens  on 
Good-Friday  ; and  at  Lyons,  when  the  feafl  of  St.  John 
Baptifl  concurs  with  the  feafl  of  Corpus  Chrifli. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a folemn  jubilee  at  Rome  ; 
that  being  the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year  from  their  in- 
ftitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  obferved  in  all  their 
Loufes  throughout  the  world. 

JUBILsEUS,  or  JuBiLEUS,  is  ufed  among  the  Roma- 
niils,  to  fignify  a religious  who  has  been  fifty  years  in  a 
monallery,  or  an  eccleliaflic  who  has  been  in  orders  fifty 
years. 

Such  veteran  religious  are  difpenfed  with  in  fome  places 
from  attending  matins,  or  a Uriel  obfervance  of  any  other 
of  their  rules. 

JuBll.-TiUS  is  alfo  extended  to  any  man  a hundred  years 
old  ; and  to  a pofl'cffion  or  prefeription  for  fifty  years, 

“ Si  ager  non  invenietur  in  feriptione,  inquiratur  de  feniori- 
bus,  quantum  teniporis  fuit  cum  altero  ; & fi  fub  certo 
jubilxo  manfit  fine  vituperatione,  maneat  in  sternum.” 

JUBO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coafl 
of  Ajan,  near  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  with  a capital  of  the 
fame  name,  fubjeA  to  the  Portuguefe.  N.  ht.  o 50'. 
E.  long.  43  20'. — Alfo,  a river  of  /Vfrica,  which  runs 
into  the  Indian  fea,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  equinoflial  line, 
E.  long.  42  46'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Benin. 

JUBONES,  a rivei  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  S.  lat  3 20'. 

JUCARICHI,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
New  Bifcay  ; no  miles  N.W.  of  Patral. 

JUCASETZ,  a town  of  Sclavouia } 25  miles  S.  of 
Ef/.ek. 

JUCATAN.  See  Yuc-tT.^N. 


JUCCA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a diflindl  genus  of 
plants,  otherwife  called  Tucca. 

JUCENDRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  23’  10'.  E.  long.  47^  14'. 

JUCKASJERVI,  atown  of  Swedifii Lapland ; 145  miles 
N.W.  of  Tornea.  N.  lat.  67’  ^o'.  E.  long.  20"  46'. 

JUCKATAGHERI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; five  miles  E.  of  Muglee. 

.lUCKING,  the  notes  of  a cock  partridge,  inviting  the 
hen  to  come  to  him.  Thefe  ferve  the  fpoi'tfmen  in  good 
Head  for  finding  the  places  where  they  are. 

JUCLEZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkeftan ; 47- 
miles  S.W.  of  Turkeftan. 

JUCURUTA,  in  Ornithology,  a very  beautiful  fpecies 
of  ow'l,  found  in  the  Brazils,  and  variegated  with  black  and 
yellow. 

JUD,  in  Mining,  is  applied,  in  the  collieries  in  Derby- 
fiiire,  to  a certain  depth  of  coal  in  the  face  of  their  w’ork, 
which  will  fall  at  once,  after  the  holers  have  undermined  the 
fame,  and  the  hammer-men  have  applied  their  wedges  near 
to  the  roof : it  is  alfo  called  the  web,  and  the  rib  of  coal  in 
fome  places,  and  is  limited,  like  the  face  of  the  coal,  by  pa- 
rallel vertical  flincs  or  lengthway  joints ; the  backs  of  New—- 
callle  colliers. 

JUD2E  AunicuLA.  See  Auricula. 

JUD2EA.  See  Judea. 

JUDAH,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  was  born  in  Mefopotamia,  A.M.  2249,  B.C. 
1777  ; and  was  always  regarded  as  the  chief  of  Jacob’s 
children.  The  privileges  of  thefirft-born  feem  to  have  beerr 
transferred  from  Reuben  to  him,  after  the  inceft  of  Reuben 
with  Bilhah  his  father’s  wife.  For  the  bleffing  pronounced 
by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  to  Judah,  fee  Gen.  xlix.  8 — 12- 
That  part  of  it  which  occurs  in  the  loth  verfe,  feems  to 
imply,  that  the  regal  power  ftiould  not  go  out  of  his  family, 
and  that  the  Meffiah  ffiould  derive  his  birth  from  it. 

Judah,  Leo,  in  Biography,  a learned  Proteftant  divine,, 
fon  of  John  Judah,  a German  prieft,  was  born  in  the  year 
1482.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
fent  to  Bafil  to  purfue  his  academical  ftudies.  Here  he 
had  for  a fellow  ftudent,  the  afterwards  much  celebrated 
Zuingle,  and  from  him,  who  had  at  a very  early  age  been 
ffiocked  at  the  fuperftitious  pradlices  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  received  fuch  impreffior.s,  and  was  direfted  to  fuch  en- 
quiries, as  predifpolcd  him  .to  embrace  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. Having  obtained  his  degree  of  M.A  he  was  ap- 
pointed minifter  of  a Swifs  church,  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  applied  himfelf  with  indefati.  able  zeal.  His  ftudies  led 
him  to  renounce  the  diftinguifliing  tenets  of  popery,  and  an 
adoption  of  thofe  of  the  reformation.  He  openly  preached- 
in  defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  was  appointed  by  the 
magiftrates  and  ecclefiaftical  afl'embly  of  Zurich. -pallor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city,  and  became  very  cele- 
brated as  an  advocate,  as  well  from  the  prefs  as  the  pulpit, 
of  the  fyftem  to  which  he  was  a convert.  . At  the  delire  of 
his  brethren,  he  undertook  a tranfi-ition,  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Latin,  of  the  whole  Old  Teftament.  'i'he  magnitude- 
of  the  work,  and  the  rlofenefs  with  which  he  applied  to  it, 
were  more  than  he  was  able  to  bear,  and  before  he  had 
completed  U,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  his  labours  in  1742, 
when  he  was  about  fixty  years  of  age.  The  tranflation  was 
finifhed  by  other  hands,  and  was  printed  at  Zurich  in  1743, 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by 
Robert  Stevens,  accompanying  the  vulgate  verfion,  in  ad- 
joining columns,  but  without  the  name  of  the  author  of  tim 
new  verfion.  Judah  was  Lkewife  the  author  of  “ Annota-. 
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tions”  on  Jlvrrs  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament, 
and  of  two  catechifms.  Gen.  Biog. 

JuDUi,  'inht'  of,  in  'Scripture  Geography,  a canton  of 
Paleuise,  which  extended  S.  of  Beniamin,  about  27  miles, 
quite  to  the  mountains  of  Seir,  or  Edom,  which  were  the 
frontiers  between  it  and  Idiimten.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Dead  fea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  tribes  of  Dan 
and  Simeon,  both  winch  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Judah  was  reckoned  the  largcfl;  and  moll  populous 
tribe  of  all  the  twelve,  and  the  inhabitants  were  the  fioutell 
and  moil  valiant.  It  was,  moreover,  the  chief  and  royal 
tribe,  from  which  the  kingdom  was  denominated.  The 
land  was  beautifully  variegated  with  fertile  plains,  hills, 
dales,  lakes,  and  fountains,  and  it  produced  great  plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  pafture,  except  where  it  lay 
contiguous  to  Idumaea.  It  was  properly  in  this  territory  of 
Judah,  that  the  Canaanites  dwelt,  and  here  Abraham  and 
his  defeendants  fojourned,  till  they  went  down  into  Egypt. 
The  moil  remarkable  places  of  this  tribe  were  Azekah, 
Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Hebron,  Eibna, 
Makkedah,  Maon,  Maffada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph  ; which 
fee  refpeffively. 

One  of  the  principal  prerogatives  of  this  tribe  was,  that 
it  preferved  the  true  religion,  and  the  public  exercife  of  the 
priefthood,  with  the  legal  ceremonies  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem  ; while  the  ten  tribes  gave  themfelves  up  to  idolatry, 
and  the  worihip  of  the  golden  calves.  This  tribe,  at  the 
Exodus,  was  compofed  of  74,600  men,  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

Judah,  Kingdom  of,  a denomination  given  to  the  maimed 
kingdom  of  Rehoboam,  in  contradillintlion  to  that  of  Ifrael, 
upon  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  crown  pafTed  from 
Benjamin  (from  Saul  and  Ifhbofheth)  into  Judah,  vvhich 
was  David’s  tribe,  and  that  of  the  kings  his  fuccefibrs, 
•until  the  Babyloniflt  captivity.  And  after  the  return  from 
that  captivity,  although  this  tribe  did  not  reign,  it  gave  the 
Iceptre  to  thofc  who  did  reign,  and  in  a certain  ienfe  re- 
united in  itfelf  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  vvhich  from  that 
time  was  known  only  as  “ Judxi,”  Jews,  defeendants  of 
^.ludah.  See  Jew.s  and  Lsuaei., 

JL^DAICUS  Lai’i.s,  a fmall,  grey,  foft,  britt'e  (lone, 
in  form  of  an  olive,  having  lines  drawn  regularly  on  its 
lurface,  as  if  they  were  formed  by  art. 

This  is  a kind  of  extraneous  foihl,  being  a fpine  of  an 
echinus  marinus  petrified.  This  Hone  has  by  many  been 
fuppofed  to  be  a foUil  body  in  its  native  figure,  but  is  really 
the  remains  of  a Ipine  of  an  echinus,  filled  with  a plated  fpar. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  and  is  lometimes  found  with  us. 
-See  Sp.’VR. 

Thele  extraneous  folfds  are  the  petrified  fpines  of  echini, 
aculei  echinorum,  or  tecolitlii  of  Piiny,  which  the  chalk 
flrata,  and  thofe  of  the  Bath  freetlone  in  England,  produce 
in  great  pcrfetlion  and  variety  of  lliapes  ; fome  of  them 
oceafioned  by  difeafe  in  the  animal,  as  is  jirobable,  from  the 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Sowerby.  It  is  not  very  common,  that 
the  fpines  are  found  attached  to  the  foOil  echini:  a fpccimen 
of  this  kind,  imbedded  in  a black  hint,  fold  for  20  guineas, 
w'e  are  told,  at  the  fale  by  auclion  of  the  late  fir  Alton 
Lever's  niufeum.  The  follil  fpines  of  molt  of  the  echini 
difi’er  fo  much  from  the  recent  fpines,  that  Linnaeus  doubted 
whether  they  really  were  fuch,  a matter  now  placed  beyond 
any  doubt,  by  the  difeovery  of  fpecimens  like  that  above 
mentioned. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  dodlrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews,  which,  as  well  as  their  commonwealth,  (fee  d'lir.o- 
r'lt.vcy,)  are  attributed  by  Mofes  wholly  to  God.  .ludailin 
ivas  btit  a temporary  difpenfation,  and  was  to  give  way,  at 
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Icafl  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at  the  coming  of  the  Mefilah. 
For  a -complete  fyllem  of  Judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes. 
Judaifm  was  anciently  divided  into  feveral  fefls  ; the  prin. 
cipal  whereof  were  the  Pkarifees,  Sadducees,  and  Fffenes  ; 
which  fee  refpeflively. 

At  prefent  there  are  two  feels  among  the  Jew.5,  v,-A.  the 
Carahes,  (vvhich  fee,)  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but 
the  law  written  by  Mofes  ; and  the  Rabbinills,  who  add  to 
the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud.  See  Rabbimsts  aud 
Tai.mud. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  Judaifm,  of  all  religions,  is 
that  which  is  the  moll  rarely  abjured.  In  the  iSth  of 
Edward  I.  the  parliament  granted  the  king  a fifteenth  for 
the  expulfion  of  Judaifm. 

In  England  formerly,  the  .lews  and  all  their  goods  be- 
longed to  the  chief  lord  where  they  lived,  and  he  had  fuch 
abfolute  property  in  them,  that  he  miglit  fell  them  ; for 
they  had  not  liberty  to  remove  to  another  lord  without 
leave.  Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  Henry  III.  fold  the  Jews 
to  earl  Richard,  his  brother,  for  a term  of  years,  that  yuc/ 
rex  excoriaverat,  comes  evifcerarct. 

They  were  diltinguillied  from  the  ChriHians  both  living 
and  dying  ; for  they  had  proper  judges  and  courts  wherein 
their  caufes  were  tried,  and  they  wore  a badge  on  their 
bread  over  their  clothes  in  fhape  of  a table  ; and  they  were 
fined,  if  they  dirred  abroad  without  fuch  badges.  They 
were  never  buried  in  the  country,  but  always  brought  up  to 
London,  and  interred  without  the  walls. 

JUDAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hiiidoallan,  in  B.ig- 
lana  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Junere. 

JUDAS  MaccabA';us.  See  M.vccabees. 

ivD.\s-tree,  in  Botany.  See  Ceuci.v. 

JUDD  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gurrah  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Mahur. 

JUDE,  or  the  Epijlle  of  Jude,  a canonical  book  of  the 
New  Tedament,  written  agaiidl  the  heretics,  who,  by  their 
impious  dodlrines  and  diforderly  lives,  corrupted  the  faith 
and  good  morals  of  the  Chridians. 

d'he  author  of  this  epidle,  called  Judas,  and  alfo  Thad- 
deus  and  Lebbeus,  was  one  of  the  12  apodles  ; he  was  the 
foil  of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Lefs,  and  one  of  thofe 
who  were  called  our  Lord’s  brethren.  We  are  not  informed, 
when  or  how  he  was  called  to  be  an  apollle  ; but  it  has  been 
conjeClured,  that  before  his  vocation  to  the  apolllclhip  he 
was  an  hulbandman,  that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had 
children.  The  only  account  we  have  of  him  in  particuiar, 
is  that  vvhich  occurs  in  John,  xiv.  21,  22,  23.  It  is  m.t 
unrealonable  to  fuppofe,  that,  after  having  received,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apodles,  extraordinary  gifts  at  the  pen- 
tecoll,  he  preached  the  golpel  for  fome  time  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  land  of  Ilracl,  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Chrill.  And,  as  his  life  feems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it 
is  probable  that  he  afterwards  left  Judea,  and  went  abroad 
preaching  the  gofpel  to  .lews  and  Gentiles  in  other  countries. 
Some  have  faid  that  he  preached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mefvi- 
potamia,  and  Perfia  ; and  that  he  fuffered  martyrdom  hi  the 
lad-mentioncd  country.  But  we  have  no  account  of  his 
travels  upon  which  we  can  rely  ; and  it  may  be  c[uedioncd 
whether  he  was  a martvr. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chrillianity,  feveral  rejccilcd  the 
Epidle  of  St.  Jude,  becaufe  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch, 
and  the  afcenfion  of  Mofes,  are  (juoted  in  it.  Meverilielefs 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  facrid 
writings  ; and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,  quote  it  as  written  by  Jude,  and  reckon  it  among 
the  books  of  facred  fcripnire  ; in  the  time  of  Eufebms  it 
was  generally  received.  Arto  the  objedtions  that  have 
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been  urged  againft  its  authority,  Dr.  Lardner  fuggcfls, 
that  there  is  no  ncceflity  for  fuppoling  that  St.  Jude  quoted 
a book  called  Enoch,  or  Enoch’s  prophecies  ; and  even 
allowing  that  he  did  quote  it,  he  gives  it  no  authority  ; it 
was  no  canonical  book  of  the  Jewr,,  and  if  fiidi  a book 
exilled  among  the  Jews,  it  was  apocryphal,  and  yet  tliere 
might  be  in  it  fome  right  things.  Inilead  of  referring  to  a 
book,  called  the  “ Alfumption  or  Afcenlion  of  Ciiriil,  ’ 
which  probably  was  a forgery  much  later  than  his  time,  it 
is  much  more  credible,  that  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  vihon  in 
Zech.  iii.  I — It  has  been  tlie  opinion  of  feveral  writers, 
and  among  others  of  Hammond  and  Benfon,  that  St.  Jude 
addreffed  his  cpitlle  to  Jewifli  Chrilfians ; but  Dr.  Lardner 
infers,  from  the  words  of  the  infcription  of  the  epillle  v.  i, 
and  V 3,  that  it  was  defigned  for  the  life  of  all  in  general, 
who  had  embraced  the  Chrilliaii  religion.  The  lall  men- 
tioned author  luppofes,  that  this  cpiiile  was  written  in  tlie 
year  of  Chrilt  64,  65,  or  66.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi. 
Sec  Ei’ISTlk. 

JUDEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia, 
more  anciently  called  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  lanil  of  Promife, 
the  IPoly  Land,  and  PakJUm ; which  fee.  It  was  called  Judea, 
from  Judah,  whofe  tribe  was  the  moil  conliderable  of  the 
12.  and  pofTclled  the  moll  fertile  part  of  the  whole.  It  did 
not  afTiune  the  name  of  Judea,  till  after  the  return  of  tlie 
Jews  from  the  Babylonilh  cautivity,  though  it  had  been 
denominated,  long  before,  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  in  oppoll- 
lion  to  that  of  Ifrael.  After  their  return,  this  tribe,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  made  a figure,  fettled  iirll  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  in  the  adjacent  territories,  and  then  fpread 
through  the  whole  country,  fo  that  the  name  of  Jeliudah 
and  Jcluuliin  extended  itfelf  to  al!  the  rell.  (See  Jld.mi.) 
Judea  was  alfo  called  Syria,  Palaellina-Syria,  Code-Syria, 
and  Phcenicia.  It  was  alfo  called  Idumxa,  merely  bccanfe 
the  Idumaeans  feized  on  fome  parts  of  it  during  the  Baby- 
loniih  captivity.  The  modern  name,  efpecially  among 
Chrillians  and  Mahometans,  is  Pal  fine  ; which  f.e. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews,  Judea  was  governed 
by  Canaaiiitilh  kings,  each  in  his  rcipeCtive  city.  (Sec 
C.VNAUN.)  When  Jofliua  conquered  it,  he  governed  it  as 
t!ic  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
.Tewifh  theocracy.  The  elders  fiicceeded  Jofliua,  about  15 
years  ; after  which  the  Ifraelites  fell  into  a kind  of  anarchy 
for  feven  or  eight  years.  They  were  governed  by  Judges  for 
about  3 1 7 years  ; then  by  kings  from  Saul  to  the  Baby- 
lonilh  captivity  about  507  years.  After  the  captivity, 
Judah  continued  fubjeCl  to  the  kings  of  Periia,  then  to 
Ale-xander  the  Great,  and  his  fucceflors ; fometimes  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  fometimes  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  ; jiaying, 
iieverthelefs,  great  deference,  in  matters  of  private  govern- 
ment, to  the  high  pried,  and  to  princes  of  the  family  of 
David  From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  continued 
in  poffenion  of  the  fovereign  authority,  till  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  about  135  years.  See  Jew.s. 

JUDENBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  p rincipality  of  Coburg;  i2  miles  N.E.  of  Coburg. 

JUDENBURG,  a town  and  capital  of  Upper  Stiria, 
on  the  river  Miiehr,  on  a plain  furrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains, always  covered  with  fnow.  It  has  a caflle,  college, 
and  two  convents.  The  French  took  it  in  1797  ; 32  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Gratz.  N.  lat,  47°  10'.  E.  long.  14°  25'. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  fovereign  powers 
of  any  country,  to  dillnbute  that  jullice  to  their  fubjedls 
which  they  cannot  adminiller  in  perioii. 

The  cliari-tler  of  judge  is  part  of  the  regal  authority^ 
whereof  the  king  divclls  himfclf. 


The  chief  fun£lion  of  judges  is  for  the  trial  of  caufes  both 
civil  and  criminal. 

^I'he  Engliffi  judges  are  chofen  out  of  the  ferjeants  at  law, 
.and  are  conllitutcd  by  letters  patent.  Their  commiffions 
are  bounded  with  thi.s  limitation,  “ facluri  quod  ad  jullitiarn 
p(.Ttinent  feenndum  legem  & confuetudinern  Aiiglix  and 
at  tlicir  creation  they  take  an  oath,  that  they  will  indif- 
ferently miniller  juihcc  to  all  them  that  ffial!  have  any  fuit 
or  j)lea  before  them  ; and  this  they  will  not  forbear  to  do, 
though  the  king  by  his  letters,  or  by  exprefs  word  of  mouth, 
fliould  command  the  contrary  ; and  they  are  anfwerable  in 
body,  land,  and  goods.  18  Ed  HI.  c.  i. 

By  the  law  of  FIngland  all  judges  mull  derive  their  autho- 
rity from  the  crown,  by  fome  commiliion  warranted  bv  law. 
The  judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  are  all  ^excepting  the  chief  jullice' 
of  the  king's  bench,  who  is  created  by  writ)  appointed  by 
patent.  I'ormerly  they  held  their  places  only  during  the 
king’s  pleafure  ; but  now,  for  the  greater  feenrity  of  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeCl,  by  llatute  13  Will.  HI.  c.  2.  their 
commiffions  are  to  be  quamd'tu  fe  bene  gfer'mt,  and  their 
falarics  are  afeertained  and  ellablilhcd  ; 'and  by  \ Geo.  III. 
cap.  23.  they  are  to  continue,  notwithflanding  tlie  demife 
of  the  crown  ; and  their  full  falaries  are  ablolutely  fecured 
to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their  commiffions- 
Though  upon  an  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  they, 
may  be  lawfully  removed. 

Judges  muft  exercife  their  authority  in  a legal  manner, 
and  hold  their  courts  in  their  proper  perfons  ; for  they  can- 
not aCl  by  deputy,  nor  any  way  transfer  their  power  to  an- 
other, as  tlic  judges  of  ecclcfiallical  courts  may.  Yet  when 
there  are  feveral  judges  in  a court  of  record,  the  adl  of  any 
one  of  them  is  eflcdlual,  provided  their  commiffions  do  not 
require  more  : fo  likewife  wdiat  is  executed  by  a majoritv 
prelent,  is  the  adl  ot  the  court  ; but  where  they  are  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  the  cuufe  is  to  be  removed  into  the  ex- 
chequer chamber,  and  for  that  purpofe  a rule  is  to  be  made,, 
and  tlie  record  certified,  &c.  Some  things  done  by  judges 
at  their  chambers  are  accounted  as  done  by  the  court  ; and 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  hear  what  is  to  come  before 
them,  tliey  are  to  have  a paper  of  the  caufes  to  be  heard, 
fent  to  them  by  the  attornics  the  day  before  they  are  fpoken 
to  ; that  if,  upon  reading  the  record  of  any  caufe,  any 
fpecial  matter  that  arifes  fliould  appear  doubtful,  they  may 
fatisfy  themfelvcs  by  confulting  books. 

The  judges  arc  bound  by  oath  to  determine  according  to> 
the  known  laws  and  ancient  culloms  of  the  realm.  Their 
rule  herein  mud  be  the  judicial  decifions  and  refolutions  upon 
the  various  caufes  that  have  occurred,  and  not  their  own- 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  or  that  of  their  prince. 

Judges  are  free  from  all  profecutions  for  any  thing  done- 
by  them  in  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  error  of 
their  judgment.  But  for  wilful  corruption,  they  have  been 
complained  of  to  the  ftar-chamber  formerly,  and  may  now 
be  called  to  an  account  in  parliament. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  fcandalous  refle£lions  on  the  judges 
in  Wellminftcr-hall  are  within  the  llatntc  of  fcandalum  mag- 
natum, 

Tliofe  who  ufe  threatening  or  reproachful  words  to  a 
judge  fitting  in  the  courts,  are  guilty  of  a high  mifprifion, 
and  have  been  piinifhed  v.ith  large  files,  imprifonment,  and 
corporal  punifliment.  (Cro.  Car.  503.)  Aflaiilting  a judge, 
fttiiig  in  the  court,  by  drawing  a weapon,  w'itlioiit  any 
bii.w  ilruck,  is  punilhable  with  the  lofs  of  the  right  hand, 
impi'ilomr.enl  lor  life,  ai  d forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
aud  of  the  profits  ot  the  perfon  s lands  during  life  (_j  lull,. 
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140,  1 4 1.)  ; and  flaying  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  the 
kmg''s  juftices  of  either  bench,  juflices  in  eyre,  or  julUces  of 
afiize,  and  all  other  juftices  alTigncd  to  hear  and  determine, 
being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices,  is  a fpecies  of  trea- 
fon  by  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  However,  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  as  fuch,  arc  not  within  the  protedfion  of  this 
act.  (i  Hal.  P.  C.  231.)  Judges,  who  become  folicitors 
in  a caufe  which  they  are  to  judge,  and  privately  and  extra- 
judicially  tamper  with  witneffes,  or  labour  jurors,  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  fame  capacity  to  which  they 
bafely  degrade  themfelves.  Bribery  in  judges  is  punifltable 
by  lofs  of  office,  fine,  and  imprifonment ; and  by'  the  com- 
mon law,  bribery  of  judges  in  relation  to  a caufe  depending 
before  them,  has  been  puniflied  as  treafon.  If  a judge  ig- 
norantly condemns  a man  to  death  for  felony,  when  it  is  not 
felony  ; for  this  offence  he  fliall  be  fined  and  imprifoned,  and 
lofe  his  office.  If  a judge,  who  hath  no  jurifdiftion  of  the 
■caufe,  give  judgment  of  death  and  award  execution,  which 
is  executed,  fuch  judge  is  guilty  of  felony ; and  alfo  the 
officer  who  executes  the  fentence.  And  if  juftices  of  the 
peace,  on  indidfments  of  trefpafs,  arraign  a man  of  felony, 
and  judge  him  to  death,  and  he  is  executed,  it  is  felony  in 
them.  A judge  ought  not  to  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  nor 
in  pleas  where  he  is  party'. 

It  was  formerly  enadled,  flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  that 
jione  fliould  be  juftices  of  affizes  within  the  county  where 
they  w'ere  born,  or  do  inhabit : but  this  is  repealed  by  a late 
ftatute,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  by  a juftice’s  acceptance  of 
any  new  name  of  dignity,  his  commifllon  was  determined  ; 
but  this  was  remedied  by  ftatute  i Edw.  VI.  c.  7.  But  it 
has  been  doubted,  whether  the  dignity'  of  baronet,  created 
fince  that  ftatute,  is  within  the  equity  of  it. 

Judges  of  Hell.  See  Hell  and  Tartarus. 

Judge,  Itinerant.  See  Itinerant. 

Judge  Martial,  or  Advocate  General,  the  fupreme  judge 
in  martial  law  as  to  the  jurifdidfion  and  powers  of  military 
courts.  It  is  incumbent  upon  this  perfon,  as  well  as  upon 
his  deputies,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
that  they  may  admoniffi  the  court  or  prefident  when  their 
proceedings  are  tending  to  infringe  the  civil  law.  He  is 
regifter  of  courts-martial,  and  fliould  take  down  the  r\i- 
dcnce  in  the  very  words  of  the  witnefs.  He  is  neither  a 
judge  nor  a juror  as  to  the  charge. 

Judge,  in  Scripture,  is  applied  to  certain  eminent  perfons 
chofen  by  God  himfelf  to  govern  the  Jews,  from  the  time 
of  Joftiua  till  the  eftablifliment  of  the  kings.  For  the  nature 
and  duration  of  their  office,  and  the  powers  with  which  they 
•W'ere  invefted,  fee  Jew.s. 

The  judges  were  not  ordinary  magiftrates,  but  were  ap- 
pointed by  God  on  extraordinary  occafions,  as  to  head  the 
armies,  to  deliver  the  people  from  their  enemies,  &c. — 
Salian  has  obferved  that  they  not  only  prefided  in  courts  of 
jiiftice,  but  W'ere  alfo  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  the  armies, 
and  of  every  thing  that  concerned  the  government  of  the 
ftate  ; though  they  never  affumed  the  title  either  of  princes, 
governors,  or  the  like. 

Salian  remarks  feven  points  wherein  they  differed  from 
kings.  I.  They  were  not  hereditary.  2.  They  had  no 
abfolute  power  of  life  and  death,  but  only  according  to  the 
laws,  and  dependently  upon  them.  3.  They  never  under- 
took war  at  their  own  pleafure,  but  only  when  they  were 
commanded  b-y  God,  or  called  to  it  by  the  people.  4.  They 
exafted  no  tribute.  5.  They  did  not  fucceed  each  other 
immediately,  but  after  the  death  of  one  there  w'as  frequently 
£C  interval  of  feveral  years  before  a fucceffor  w'as  appointed. 


6.  They  did  not  ufe  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty,  the  feeptrr 
or  diadem.  7.  They'^had  no  authority  to  make  any  law'S, 
but  were  only  to  take  care  of  the  obfervance  of  the  law's  of 
Mofes. 

Godwin,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,”  compares  them  to 
the  Roman  didlators,  who  w'ere  appointed  only  on  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  as  in  cafe  of  war  abroad,  or  confpi- 
racies  at  home  ; and  w'hofe  pow'er,  while  they  continued  in 
office,  was  great,  and  even  abfolute.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
judges  feem  to  have  been  appointed  only  in  cafes  of  national 
trouble  and  danger.  This  was  the  cafe  particularly  with 
refpeft  to  Othniel,  Ehud,  and  Gideon.  The  power  of 
the  judges,  while  in  office,  was  very  great ; nor  does  it  feem 
to  have  been  limited  to  a certain  time,  like  that  of  the  Ro- 
man didfators,  which  continued  for  half  a year  : neverthelefs 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  when  they  had  performed 
the  bufinefs  for  which  they  were  appointed,  they  retired  to 
a private  life.  This  Godwin  infers  from  Gideon’s  refufing 
to  take  upon  him  the  perpetual  government  of  Ifrael,  as 
being  inconfiftent  with  the  theocracy. 

Befides  thefe  fuperior  judges,  every  city  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  had  its  elders,  who  formed  a court  of  judi- 
cature, witlVa  power  of  determining  leffer  matters  in  their 
refpedfive  diftrids.  The  rabbies  fay,  there  were  three  fuch 
elders  or  judges  in  each  leffer  city,  and  twenty-three  in 
greater.  But  Jofephus,  whofe  authority  has  greater 
w'eight,  fpeaks  of  feven  judges  in  each,  without  any  fuch 
diftindion  of  greater  and  lefs.  Sigonius  (De  Republ.  Heb. 
1.  vi.  c.  6. ) fuppofea  that  thefe  elders  and  judges  of  cities 
were  the  original  conftitution  fettled  in  the  wildernefs  by 
Mofes,  upon  the  advice  given  him  by  Jethro  (Exod.  xxviii. 
21,  22.);  and  continued  by  divine  appointment  after  the 
fettlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  : whereas,  others  imagine 
that  the  Jethronian  prefedures  were  a peculiar  conftitution, 
fuited  to  their  condition  w'hile  encamped  in  the  wildernefs, 
but  laid  afide  after  they  came  into  Canaan.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  was  a court  of  judges  and  officers,  ap- 
pointed in  every  city,  by  the  law  of  Mofes.  (Deut  xvi. 
18.)  How  far,  and  in  what  refpeds,  thefe  judges  differed 
from  the  elders  of  the  city,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  ; and 
whether  they  w'ere  the  fame  or  different  perfons.  Perhaps 
the  title  elders  may  denote  their  feniority  and  dignity ; and 
that  of  judges,  the  office  they  fuftained.  The  lower  courts 
of  juftice,  in  their  feveral  cities,  were  held  in  their  gates. 
(Deut.  xvi.  16.)  See  Gate.  Each  tribe  had  its  refpec- 
tive  prince,  whofe  office  related  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to 
military  affairs.  We  read  alfo  of  the  princes  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  prefided  in  judiciary  matters.  Thefe  are  called 
elders,  and  were  feventy  in  number.  (Numb.  xi.  16,  17. 
24,  25.)  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  this  con- 
fiftory  of  feventy  elders  was  a perpetual,  or  only  a tempo- 
rary inftitution.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  the  fame 
that  afterwards  became  famous  under  the  appellation  of 
Sanhedrim  ; but  others  conceive  the  inftitution  of  the  feventy 
elders  to  have  been  only  temporary,  for  the  affirtance  of 
Mofes  in  the  government,  before  the  fettlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaau  ; and  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  firft  fet  up  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  See  Sanhedrim. 

Judge,  in  Mining,  is  applied,  in  the  coal-pits  of  Not- 
tinghamftiire  and  Derbyfliire,  to  a piece  of  board  cut  to  a 
wedge-like  ffiape,  which  fhould  fit  exaftly  into  any  part  of 
the  excavation  made  under  the  face  or  bank  of  the  coals,  by 
the  holers,  in  order  to  loofen  them.  The  length  of  the 
judge  is  regulated  by  the  depth  or  width  of  the  jud,  or  web 
of  coal  which  will  fall  at  once : and  the  overlooker  is  re- 
quired daily  to  try  the  judge  in  the  holing,  to  fee  that  the 
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holers  undermine  fufficiently  far  back  ; and  yet,  in  order  to 
fave  themfelves  trouble,  do  not  make  the  hole  higher  than 
the  judge,  and  thereby  cut  away  and  waftc  the  jud  of  coal. 
Thefe  procelfes  of  coal-digging  are  particularly  defcribed  in 
Mr.  Farey’s  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

Judges,  or  Book  of  Judges,  is  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelite  judges, 
of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking  in  a preceding  article. 

The  author  is  not  known  : it  is  probable  the  work  did 
not  come  from  any  fingle  hand,  being  rather  a colleftion 
of  feveral  little  hiftories,  which  at  firlt  were  feparate,  but 
were  afterwards  collefted  by  Ezra,  or  Samuel,  into  a 
fingle  volume ; and,  in  all  likelihood,  were  taken  from  the 
ancient  journals,  annals,  or  memoirs,  compofed  by  the  fe- 
veral  judges. 

The  antiquity  of  this  book  is  unqueftionable,  as  it  mud 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  David  ; fince  the  de- 
fcription  (chap.  i.  v.  21.)  was  no  longer  true  of  Jerufalem, 
after  he  had  taken  pofTelTion  of  it,  and  had  introduced  a 
third  clafs  of  inhabitants  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eichorn 
acknowledges,  that  it  doth  not  bear  any  marks  of  fubfe- 
quent  interpolation.  Dr.  Patrick  is  of  opinion  that  the  five 
lad  chapters  are  a didinft  hidory,  in  which  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  feveral  memorable  tranfaftions,  which 
occurred  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  judges  ; whofe  hidory 
he  would  not  interrupt  by  intermixing  thefe  matters  with  it, 
and  therefore  referved  them  to  be  related  by  themfelves,  in 
the  fecond  part,  or  appendix.  In  thefe  he  fird  gives  an 
account  how  idolatry  crept  into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  then 
how  it  was  propagated  among  the  Danites  ; after  which  he 
relates  a mod  heinous  aft  of  adultery,  committed  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin ; which  introduces  the  hidory,  fird,  of 
the  almod  total  dedruftion  of  that  tribe  for  their  coun- 
tenancing that  detedable  faft,  and  then  of  its  redoration. 
Eichorn  alfo  fuppofes  that  thefe  chapters  are  didinft  frag- 
ments of  a lefs  certain  date,  but  poderior  to  David  (chap, 
xviii.  V.  31.),  under  whom  the  houfe  of  God  ceafed  to  be 
in  Shiloh. 

JUDGMENT,  or  the  fecond  operation  of  the  mind  in 
the  acquifition  of  knowledge  (the  fird  being  perception), 
is  a faculty  of  the  foul,  by  which  it  perceives  the  relation 
between  two,  or  more,  ideas : or  the  concurrence  or  coin- 
cidence of  two  ideas,  or  the  want  of  concurrence  or  coin- 
cidence. Two  ideas,  being  compared  together,  concur,  as 
in  the  inftance  of  milk  and  whitenefs ; and  they  coincide, 
as  in  thofe  of  God  and  Creator  ; or  they  do  not  concur, 
as  vice  and  ufefulnefs,  or  they  do  not  coincide,  as  man  and 
brute. 

Thus,  when  we  judge,  that  the  fun  is  greater  than  the 
moon,  the  underdanding  fird  compares  the  two  ideas  of 
the  fun  and  the  moon  ; and,  finding  the  idea  of  the  fun 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  the  will  perfeftly  acqui- 
efees  in  that  perception,  nor  puts  the  mind  upon  any  farther 
enquiry'. 

It  is  not  the  underdanding,  then,  that  judges,  as  is  ordina- 
rily tliought ; judgments  and  reafonings  on  the  part  of  the 
underdanding,  are  but  mere  perceptions  ; it  is  the  will  alone 
that  judges,  by  acquiefeing  in  what  is  reprefented  to  it  by 
the  underdanding. 

The  only  did'erence,  then,  between  perception,  judgment,  and 
rcifoning,  io  far  as  the  underdanding  is  concerned  in  them, 
IS  this  ; that  it  perceives  a thing  fimply,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  any  otlicr  thing,  in  a fimple  perception  ; that  it  per- 
ceives the  relations  between  two  or  more  things  in  judg- 
ments ; and,  ladly,  that  it  perceives  the  relations  that  are 
between  the  relations  of  tilings  in  reafonings ; fo  that  all  the 
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operations  of  the  underdanding  are  in  effeft  no  more  than 
pure  perceptions. 

Thus,  when  we  perceive,  for  indance,  twice  2,  or  4,  this 
is  no  more  than  a fimple  perception  ; when  we  judge,  that 
twice  2 are  4,  or  that  twice  2 are  not  5,  the  underdanding 
does  no  more  than  barely  perceive  the  relation  of  equality 
that  is  between  twice  2 and  4,  or  of  inequality  between 
twice  2 and  Farther,  reafoning  confids  in  perceiving 
the  relation,  not  between  two  or  more  things,  for  that 
would  be  a judgment,  but  of  two  or  more  relations  of  two 
or  more  things  : thus,  when  I conclude,  that  4 being  lefs 
than  6,  twice  2 being  4,  are  by  confequence  lefs  than  fix  ; 
I perceive  not  only  the  relation  of  inequality  between  2 and 
4,  and  6 (for  this  were  only  a judgment),  but  alfo  the  rela- 
tion of  inequality  between  the  relation  of  twice  2 and  4,  and 
the  relation  between  4 and  6 ; which  conditutes  a reafoning. 
The  underdanding,  therefore,  only  perceives,  and  it  is  the 
will  that  judges  and  reafons,  in  affenting  voluntarily  to  what 
the  underdanding  i-eprefents. 

Indeed,  when  the  things  which  we  confider  appear  clear 
and  perfeftly  evident,  it  feems  as  if  it  were  not  voluntarily, 
that  the  mind  confents  to  them  ; whence  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  it  is  not  properly  the  will,  but  the  underdanding 
that  judges  of  them.  But  to  dear  this  point  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  the  things  w'hich  w'e  confider,  never  appear 
entirely  evident,  till  the  underdanding  has  examined  them  on 
all  fides,  and  has  perceived  all  the  relations  neceffary  to 
judge  of  them  ; whence  it  happens,  that  the  will,  not  being 
able  to  will  any  thing  without  knowledge,  cannot  aft  on  the 
underdanding ; that  is,  cannot  defire  it  to  reprefent  any 
thing  new  in  its  objeft,  as  having  already  viewed  it  on  all 
fides  that  have  any  relation  to  the  quedion  in  ha  d.  It  is 
obliged  then  to  red  in  what  has  been  already  reprefented, 
and  to  ceafe  to  agitate  and  didurb  it  any  farther  ; in  which 
ceflation  it  is  that  judgment  confids. 

This  red  or  judgment,  then,  not  being  free  when  things 
are  in  their  lad  evidence,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not 
the  effeft  of  the  will.  So  long  as  there  is  any  thing  ob- 
feure  in  the  fubjeft  that  we  confider,  or  that  we  are  not 
fully  fatisfied  that  we  have  difeovered  every  thing  neceffary 
to  refolve  the  quedion,  as  it  happens  in  mod  of  thofe  things 
that  are  difficult,  and  that  contain  various  relations  ; we  re- 
main  at  liberty  not  to  acquiefee  : the  will  may  command  the 
underdanding  to  purfue  its  enquiries  farther,  and  to  make 
new  difeoveries,  whence  it  is,  that  we  are  more  ready  to 
allow  the  judgments  formed  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  be  vo- 
luntary. 

Mod  philofophers,  however,  maintain,  that  even  the  judg- 
ments which  we  form  on  obfeure  things  are  not  voluntary  ; 
and  w'lll  have  our  confenting  to  the  truth  to  be  an  aftion  of 
the  underdanding,  which  they  call  afent,  to  didinguifh  it 
from  our  confenting  to  goodnefs,  which  they  attribute  to 
the  wiil,  and  call  it  confent. 

But  their  error  is  owing  to  tliis,  that  in  our  prefent  date 
we  frequently  fee  things  to  be  evidently  true,  without  the 
lead  reafon  to  doubt  of  them  ; in  wliich  cafe  the  will  is  not 
at  liberty  either  to  give  or  refufe  her  affent  : but  it  is  not  fo 
in  matters  of  goodnefs ; there  being  nothing,  which  we  do 
not  know  fome  reafon  for  forbearing  to  love.  So  that  we 
here  perceive  a manifed  indifference,  and  are  fully  convinced, 
that  when  we  love  any  tlii.ig,  even  God,  for  indance,  we  ufe 
our  liberty,  and  do  it  voluntarily.  But  the  ufe  we  make  of 
our  liberty  is  not  fo  apparent,  w'hen  we  confent  to  tlie  truth, 
efpecially  when  it  appears  perfeftly  evident : and  this  leads 
us  to  think,  that  our  confent  to  truth,  that  is,  our  judgment, 
is  not  voluntary  ; as  if  an  aftion,  to  be  voluntary,  mud  be 
indifferent ; as  if  the  bleffed  above  did  not  love  God,  volun- 
4 E tarily. 
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tnnly>  becaufe  they  cannot  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  other 
tiling  ; nor  we  coiiieiit  freely  to  this  evident  propofition,  that 
twice  2 are  4,  hecaufe  we  have  no  appearance  of  rcaion  to 
difluade  ns  fiom  it. 

Mr.  Locke  (b.  iv.  c.  14  ) diftinguiflies  between  know- 
ledge and  judgment  ; the  iormer  being  that  faculty  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly 
fatisficd  of  the  agreement  or  difagreerneni  of  any  ideas  ; the 
latter,  or  judgment,  is  tlie  putting  of  ideas  togctlier,  or  the 
leparating  of  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their 
certain  agreement  or  difagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  pre- 
fumed  to  be  fo  ; which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  be 
fo  before  it  certainly  appears  ; and  if  it  fo  unites  or  feparates 
them,  as  in  reality  tilings  are,  it  is  right  judgment.  A judg- 
ment, called  by  Mr.  Locke  a mental  propofition,  is  that 
union  or  feparation  of  the  ideas  which  is  the  refult  of  the 
acl  of  judging  ; and  this  may  exitl  without  any  connexion 
with  words  ; though,  as  men  are  very  much  tiled  to  coniiedt 
ideas  with,  words,  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  judgments  as 
dilHnguiffied from  verbal  propot'itions.  (See  Pkoi’Osition. ) 
The  fources  of  judgmeut  are  confcioiifncls,  lenle,  intuition, 
and  tediinonv.  See  eacli  of  ihefe  articles  refpedtively.  The 
definition  commonly  given  of  judgment,  by  the  more  an- 
cient writers  in  logic,  was,  that  it  is  an  adt  of  the  mind,  by 
w hich  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  I3r.  Reid 
thinks  tills  to  be  as  good  a definition  as  can  be  given,  and 
prefers  it  to  fome  others  ; but  it  is  evidently  liable  to  ob- 
jections, which  he  has  Hated.  .Judgment  is  a Iblita’-y  ad'i  of 
the  mind,  and  the  expreffion  of  it  by  affi'^mation  or  denial 
is  not  at  all  elfrntial  to  it ; and  therefore  tlie  delniitioii  mull 
be  rellridted  to  mental  affirmation  or  denial,  which,  as  he 
fays,  is  only  another  name  for  judgment.  Ih-lides,  affirma- 
tion or  denial  is  very  often  tlie  expreffion  ol  teftimoiiy, 
which  is  a different  adb  of  the  mind,  and  ought  to  be  dillin- 
guilhed  from  judgment.  Judgment,  as  Dr.  Reid  proceeds 
to  obferve,  is  an  adl  of  the  mind  fpecilically  different  from 
fimple  apprehenlion,  or  the  bare  conception  of  a thing  ; for 
although  there  can  he  no  judgment  without  a conception  of 
the  things  about  which  we  judge,  yet  conception  may  be 
without  any  judgment.  Judgment  can  be  exprefled  by  a 
propofition  only,  and  a propofition  is  a complete  fentence  ; 
but  fimple  apprehenfion  may  be  exprelled  by  a word  or  words, 
which  make  no  complete  fentence.  It  is  felf-evident,  that 
every  judgment  mud  be  either  true  or  fade  ; hut  fimple  ap- 
prehenlioii  or  conception  can  ncitlicr  be  true  nor  falle. 
Again,  one  judgment  may  be  contradidfory  to  another  ; and 
it  is  impoffible  for  a man  to  have  two  judgments  at  tiie  fame 
time,  which  he  perceives  to  be  contradidlory.  But  contra- 
didfory  propofitions  may  be  conceived  at  the  lame  time  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Dr.  Reid  obiervos,  that  there  are  fome 
notions  or  ideas  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  faculty  of 
judgment  as  their  fource  ; hecaufe  if  we  had  not  that  fa- 
culty, they  would  not  enter  into  our  minds;  r. we  could 
not  have  the  idea  of  any  relation  without  fome  cxcrcife  of 
judgment,  and  yet  the  relations  of  things  conifitute  one 
great  dais  of  our  notions  or  ideas.  It  is  further  remarked, 
that  in  perfons  come  to  years  of  imdcrdanding,  judgment 
neceffarily  accompanies  all  feiifations,  perception  by  the 
lenfes,  confcioufe,efs  and  memory,  but  not  conception. 
The  man-  who  feels  pain,  judges  and  believes  that  he  is  really 
pained  ; a perfon  who  perceives  an  objedl  believes  that  it 
exids,  and  is  what  he  didindlly  perceives  it  to  be;  nor  is  it 
in  his  power  to  avoid  fuch  judgment ; and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  memory  and  confciouiiicfs.  All  operations  of  this 
kind  are  accompanied  with  a determination  that  foniething  is 
trucorfalfc,  and  a coiifequent  belief.  It  this  determination 

not  judgment,  it  is  an  operation  without  a name  ; for  it  is 


not  fimple  apprehenfion,  neither  is  it  reafoning  ; it  i.s  a 
mental  affirmation  or  negation  ; it  may  be  exprelled  by  a 
propofition  affirmative  or  negative,  and  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  firmed  bclii  f.  “ Thefe,”  lays  Dr.  Reid,  “ are 
the  charadlcridics  of  judgment,  and  I mud  call  it  judgment, 
till  I can  find  anotlter  ntmie  tor  it.”  'I'he  judgments  we  form 
are  either  of  things  necelTary,  or  of  things  contingent.  Our 
allcnt  to  nccelfai  y propolilions  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
operation  of  fenfe,  ot  memory,  or  confcioiifnels,  nor  doe;, 
it  require  their  concurrence  ; it  is  unaccompanied  by  atiy 
other  operation  but  that  of  conception,  w'hich  mud  accom- 
pany all  judgment ; and  therefopc  this  judgment  of  things  nc- 
ceffary  may  be  called  pure  jiulgment.  Our  judgment  of 
things  contingent  mud  always  red  upon  fome  other  operatioa 
ot  the  mind,  iiuli  as  Icnfe  or  memory,  or  confeioufnefs,  or 
credit  in  tellimcmv. 

In  common  language,  there  are  many  forms  of  fpecdi 
which  fhew  that  the  fenles,  memory,  and  confeioufnefs, 
are  conddered  as  judging  faculties.  Evidence  is  the 
ground  of  judgment,  and  when  evidence  is  perceived,  it  i-. 
impoffible  not  to  judge.  Dr.  Reid,  adverting  to  the  notion 
of  judgment,  which,  he  think.s,  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  I.ocke,  and 
which  we  liave  already  itated,  exprefles  his  opinion,  that 
there  cat!  be  no  knowledge  without  judgment,  though  there 
may  be  judgment  without  that  certainty  which  we  coinnionly 
call  knowledge.  In  order  to  avoid  difputes  about  the  mean- 
ing ol  words,  this  aiitlior  w idles  to  he  ui.derllood  as  giving 
the  name  of  judgment  to  every  determination  of  the  mind' 
concerning  w hat  is  true  or  what  is  faffe.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
what  logicians,  from  the  days  of  Aridotle,  have  called 
judgirK  iit.  “ Whether  it  be  called  one  faculty,”  he  fays, 
“ a'-  1 tliiuk  it  always  has  been,  or  whether  a philofophcr 
chafes  to  Iplit  it  into  two,  feems  not  very  material.  And  if 
it  be  granted,  that  by  our  fenfes,  our  memory  and  con- 
feioufnefs,  we  not  only  have  ideas  or  fimple  apprehcnfiotis, 
but  form  determinations  concerning  what  ia  true  and  what  is 
falfc ; whether  tlieie  determinations  ought  to  be  called  Inow- 
ledge  or  judgment,  is  of  fmall  moment.” — “ Philofopliers,” 
lays  the  fame  writer,  have  never  been  able  to  give  any 
definition  of  judgment  which  does  not  apply  to  the  determi- 
nation of  our  fenles,  our  memory,  and  confcioufiiefs,  nor 
any  definition  of  limple  apprehenfion  which  can  comprehend 
thofe  determinations.”  Judgments  of  this  kind  may,  in  the 
dridleit  fenfe,  be  called  “ judgments  of  nature,”  nor  dt> 
they  admit  of  improvement  bv  culture. 

Dr.  Reid  further  obferves,  that  lome  exercife  of  judgment 
is  noceffary  in  the  formation  of  all  abltrad  and  general  con- 
ceptions, whether  they  be  more  fimple  or  more  complex  ; in 
dividing,  in  defining,  and,  in  general,  in  forming  all  clear  and 
didincl  conceptions  of  tilings,  which  are  the  only  fit  materials 
ot  reafoning.  He  adds,  tliat  all  our  notions  of  relations  may 
more  properly  be  aferibed  to  judgment  as  their  fource  and 
origin,  than  to  any  otlier  power  of  the  mind.  The  notions 
of  unity  and  number  are  fo  abdrad,  that  it  is  impoffible 
they  fliould  enter  into  the  mind  until  it  has  fome  degree  of 
judgment.  Judgment  is  alio  an  ingredient  in  all  matters  of 
tade  ; in  all  moral  determinations  ; and  in  many  of  our  paf- 
fions  and  atledioiis.  So  that  this  operation,  after  we  come 
to  have  any  exercile  of  judgment,  mixes  with  mod  of  the 
operations  of  our  minds,  and,  in  analydng  them,  cannot  be 
overlooked  without  confufiou  and  error.  Reid’s  Effays, 
ed.  vi.  chap.  I. 

JuDOMKNT,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  is  a fentence  or  decifion 
pronounced  by  authority  ot  a king,  or  other  power,  either 
by  their  own  mouth,  or  by  that  of  their  judges,  and  offioers, 
whom  they  appoint  to  adminillcr  judice  in  their  dead. 

Judgments  are  the  Icnteuce  of  the  law,  pronounced  by 

the 
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the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record  ; and  tliey 
are  of  four  forts,  ifl.  Wliere  the  fadfs  are  confefied  by  the 
parties,  and  the  law  determined  by  the  court ; ns  in  cafe  of 
judgment  upon  r/rwi/rrrr.  (Sec  Dkmukhkii.)  adly.  Where 
the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and  the  fadts  difputed  ; 
as  ill  cafe  of  judgment  upon  a verdid.  (See  Vekdict.) 
_^dly.  Where  both  llie  fadb  and  the  law  arifing  thereon  are 
admitted  by  tlie  defendant  ; which  is  tlie  cafe  of  judgments 
hy  coufeffwn  ox  default.  (See  thofe  articles. ) 4lhly. ’(Vhere 
the  plauitilF  is  convinced  that  either  fadf , or  law,  or  both,  are 
inluflicient  to  lapport  his  adlion,  and  therefore  abandons  or 
withdraws  his  profccution  ; which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments 
upon  a vonfu'it  or  retraxit ; whicli  fee. 

i he  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by  the 
judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but  the  dettr- 
minatioii  .and  fcn'ence  of  the  lazv  •,  and,  in  (hort,  it  is  the  re- 
medy joreferibed  by  law  for  the  redrefs  of  injuries  ; aiid  the 
fuit  or  adfion  is  the  vehicle  or  means  of  adminiilering  it. 
\\  hat  lint  remedy  maybe,  is,  indeed,  the  refult  of  dehbe- 
ralion  and  lludy  to  point  out ; and  tliereforc  the  llile  of  tiie 
judgment  is,  not  that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  i)y  the  court, 
for  then  the  jndginent  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ; but 
“ It  is  coulid'  red,'’  conjideratum  ejl  per  curiam,  that  tlie 
plaiiuilT  da  recover  liis  damages,  his  debt,  his  poflelTion,  and 
the  like;  which  implies,  that  the  judgment  is  none  of  tlieir 
own  ; hut  the  atf  of  law,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the 
court,  after  due  deliberation  and  enejuiry.  All  thefe  Ipccies 
of  judgments  arc  either  interloentory  ox  fmal.  For  the  former, 

fee  iNTEiii.oct'TOUY.  /7/m/ judgments  are  fucli  as  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  action,  by  declaring  that  the  p'aintifx  has  ei- 
ther entitled  himfelf,  or  has  not,  to  recover  the  remedy  for 
which  lie  lues.  In  which  calc,  if  the  judgment  be  for  the  plain- 
Jjfl,  It  IS  alio  confidcrcd,  that  the  defendant  be  either  amerced, 
lor  his  willul  delay  of  jullice  in  not  immediately  obeying  the 
king’s  writ  by  rendering  the  plaintiff  bis  due  (8  Rep. 
40.  61.)  ; or  be  taken  up,  capiaiur,  till  lie  pays  a fine  to  the 
king  for  the  public  mifdemeanor,  which  is  coupled  with  the 
private  injury,  in  all  cafes  of  force  (8  Rep.  J9.  ii  Rep.  43. 

5 Mod.  285.),  of  falfliood  in  denying  bis  own  deed, 
(1'.  N.  15.  i2i.  Co.  Litt.  131.  8 Rep.  60.  I Roll. 

A hr.  2iy  Lill.  Fntr.  379.  C.  15.  HiL  4 Ann. 
Ifot.  ^30.1  or  unjudly  claiiniiig  property  in  replevin,  or  of 
contempt  ]>y  difobeying  tlie  eomniaiid  of  the  king’s  writ  or 
the  exiirefs  prohibition  of  any  ilatute.  (8  Rep.  60  ) But 
now,  in  cafe  of  trefpafs,  ejedtment,  affault,  and  falfe  impri- 
fonmeiU,  it  is  provided  by  the  Ilatute  5 & 6 W.  & M. 
c.  12.,  that  no  writ  oi capias  fliall  ilfue  for  this  fine,,  nor  any 
fine  be  jiaid  ; but  the  iilaiucifr  fluill  pay  Gs.  81/.  to  the  proper 
officer,  and  be  allowed  it  againit  the  defendant  among  his 
other  colls.  cYnd  therefore  upon  fuch  judgments,  in  the 
common  pleas,  they  nfed  to  enter  that  the  fine  was  remitted, 
and  now  in  both  courts  they  take  no  notice  of  any  line  or 
capias  at  all.  (Salk.  54.  Garth.  390  ) But  if  judgment 
be  for  tlie  difendant,  then  in  cafe  of  fraud  and  deceit  to  the 
court,  or  malicious  or  vexatious  fuits,  the  plaintiff  may  alfo 
be  lined  (8  Rep.  39,  60.)  ; but  in  mod  cafes  it  is  only  con- 
Irdered,  that  he  and  Iiis  pledges  of  profecutiiig  be  (nomi- 
nally) amerced  for  his  falle  claim,  pro  fidfo  clamorc furs,  and 
tliat  the  defendant  mav  go  llicreof  without  a day  . eat  hide  fuie 
at  , that  is,  without  any  further  conlimiance  or  adiournmenr  j 
the  king’s  writ,  commanding  his  attendance,  being  now 
fully  Idtislieil,  and  bis  innocence  publicly  cleared.  d’o 
I'.idgments  colls  are  a necelTary  appendage  See  Costs. 
Ijlaekd.  Com.  book  iii. 

In  evi  ry judgment  there  ought  to  be  three  prrfons,  actor, 
reus,  and  judex  ; plaintiff  or  proleeiilor,  defuidaiit,  and 
judge. 


.Judgment  may  be  given  not  only  upon  the  trial  of  the 
ilfue,  but  oil  a default,  confellion,  demurrer,  or  an  outlawry, 
which  is  a judgment  in  itfelf.  After  ilfue  joined  in  a caul'e, 
the  plaintiff  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  accept  of  a judgment 
from  the  defendant ; but  on  fuch  a judgment,  a writ  of  error 
may  be  had  without  putting  in  bail,  which  cannot  be  done 
on  a judgment  after  verditt.  All  judgments  given  in  courts 
of  record  mufl  be  entered  ; in  order  to  which  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney,  four  days  after  the  record  is  brought  into  court, 
may,  if  the  judgment  is  out,  enter  judgment  by  the  ufual 
courle  of  the  court  ; but  lie  camiot  do  this  fooner,  bccaufe 
the  defendant  mull  liave  time  to  bring  in  a writ  of  error,  or 
to  find  out  matter  for  an  arrell  of  judgment.  The  defendant 
may  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  enter  his  judgment,  in  order  that 
lie  may  plead  it  to  any  other  aftion  ; and  judgment  upon  a de- 
murrer to  a declaration,  &c.  which  docs  not  pafs  upon  the 
merits  ol  the  canfe,  is  no  bar  to  it,  though  other  judgments 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  any  adlion  brought  again  for  the 
fame  thing.  .Judgments  are  to  continue  till  they  are  re- 
verfed  ; but  an  adlion  of  debt  will  lie  on  a good  judgment,  as 
well  after  a writ  of  error  is  brought,  as  before  it.  If  a 
plaintiff  does  not  take  out  an  execution  within  a year  and  a 
day  after  jndginent  is  obtained,  the  judgment  mult  be  re- 
vived by  'X  feire  facias . 

Jldg.ment  Jor  Crimes,  fucceeds  trial  and  conviction,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  miidemeanors  as  arc  ei'her  too  liigh,  or  too  ’ 
low,  to  be  included  within  thebenelit  of  clergy.  For  wlieu, 
upon  a capital  charge,  the  jury  have  brought  in  tlieir  verdidt 
guilty,  in  the  preleiue  of  the  prifonrr ; he  is  either  imme- 
diately, or  at  a convenient  time  foon  after,  alkcd  by  the 
court,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  offer,  why  judgment  fhould  not 
be  awarded  agaiiill  him.  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty  of  a niildcir.eancr,  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufually,  happen  in  liis  abfence,  after  he  lias  once  ap- 
peared,) a capias  is  awarded  and  illued,  to  bring  him  in  to 
receive  his  judgment  ; and,  if  he  ahfeonds,  he  may'  be  profe- 
cuted  even  to  outlawry.  (See  Akue.st  of , Judgment.)  When 
all  refources  fail,  the  court  mull  pronounce  that  judgment, 
which  the  law  bath  annexed  to  the  crime.  Judgment,  in  cafe 
of  treafon  or  felony,  nuifl  be  by  an  exprefs  fetiteiice,  an  ou;- 
lawiy,  or  abjuration  ; and  no  judgment  can  be  iiiHiCled  con- 
trary to  law,  or  that  is  not  appointed  by  adl  of  parliameii!. 
Tlicfe  judgments  arc  of  very'  diflerent  kinds,  fome  are  capital, 
extending  to  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  comiiling  getiera'Iy' 
in  being  lia.nged  by  the  neck  till  dead  ; though  in  very 
atrociotis  crimes  odicr  circiimftauces  of  terror,  pain,  or  dil- 
grace,  are  fuperadded  ; as  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  the  offen- 
der is  fentenced  to  be  drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution ; in  high  treafon  afieding  the  king’s  perfon  or  govern- 
ment, embowelliiig  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  ; and 
in  murder,  a public  diffeCtion.  In  cafe  of  any  treafon  com-' 
milted  by  a female,  the  judgment  is  to  be  burned  alive.  But 
the  luiinanity  of  the  Fnglifh  nation  has  authorized,  by  a 
tacit  confent,  an  almoll  general  mitigation  of  Inch  pan  of 
thefe  judgments  as  favour  of  torture  or  cruelty' ; a fledge  or 
hurdle  being  ufually  allowed  to  fucli  traitors  as  are  condemned 
to  b(‘ drawn  ; and  tlurc  being  few  inilances  (and  thofe  acci- 
dental or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfon’s  being  embowelled 
or  burned,  till  previouflv'  dejirived  of  fenfation  by  ilrangling. 
(See  Execution  of  Criminals  ) Some  puuifliments  coiififl 
ill  exile  or  banilhment,  by  abjuraiion  of  the  realm,  or  tranf- 
portation  ; others  in  lofs  of  bberty',  by  perpetual  or  tempo- 
rary impcifoniuent . Some  extend  to  conlifcation,  by  ior- 
feir\:re  of  finds  or  moveables,  or  both,  or  of  the  proiits  of 
land  for  iiff' ; otii's-s  induce  a dilabibtv  of  bolding  oftit-es  or 
emplovmeiii bemg  heirs,  executors,  and  the  b.kc.  Some, 
though  rarely,  ocui’ic”.  a " utilatior.,  or  dilm  vnberiug,  by 
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cuttinpf  ofF  the  han3,  or  ears  ; others  fix  a lading  ftigma  on 
the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  ; or  branding  in  the  hand 
or  cheek.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  dated,  or  difcre- 
tionary  fines ; and  ladly  there  are  others,  that  confid  prin- 
cipally in  their  ignominy,  though  mod  of  them  are  mixed 
with  fome  degree  of  corporal  pain  ; and  thefe  are  inflifted 
chiefly  for  fuch  crimes,  as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  ren- 
der even  opulence  difgraceful,  Such  are  whipping,  hard 
labour  in  the  houfe  of  correftion  or  otherwife,  the  pillory, 
the  docks,  and  the  ducking  dool.  Blackd.  Com.  book  iv. 

Judgments  for  Debts  are  acknowledged  by  a perfon’s 
giving  a general  warrant  of  attorney  to  any  attorney  of  the 
court  in  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  to  appear  for  him 
at  the  fuit  of  the  party  to  whom  the  fame  is  to  be  done, 
and  to  file  common  bail,  receive  a declaration,  and  then  to 
plead,  non  fum  informatust  I am  not  informed  ; or  to  let  it 
pafs  by  nihil  dicitf  he  fays  nothing  ; upon  which  judgment 
is  entered  for  want  of  a plea.  Judges  that  fign  judgment 
of  lands,  are  to  fet  down  the  day  of  the  month  and  year 
in  which  they  do  it  ; and  they  (hall  be  good  againd  pur- 
chafers  only  from  fuch  figning.  Where  a perfon  has 
acknowledged  a judgment  for  the  fecurity  of  money, 
and  afterwards,  on  borrowing  more  money  of  another  per- 
fon, mortgages  his  lands,  &c.  without  giving  any  notice  of 
the  judgment  to  the  mortgagee  ; in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  mort- 
gager do  not  within  fix  months  pay  off  and  difcharge  the 
judgment,  he  '(hall  forfeit  his  equity  of  redemption,  4 and  y 
Will,  and  Mary.  Acknowledging  a judgment  in  the  name 
of  another  perfon,  without  his  privity  or  confent,  is  made 
felony  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  26. 

Juj)GMENT,  Jaion  of  Debt  on,  lies  for  a perfon  who  hath 
once  obtained  a judgment  againft  another  for  a certain  fum, 
and  who  has  neglefted  to  take  out  execution  upon  it ; fuch 
perfon,  in  his  frefli  action,  (hall  not  be  put  upon  the  proof 
of  the  original  caufe  of  adlion  ; but,  after  (hewing  the  judg- 
ment once  obtained,  flill  in  full  force,  and  yet  unfatislied, 
the  law  immediately  implies,  that  by  the  original  contraft 
of  fociety  the  defendant  hath  contradled  a debt,  and  is 
bound  to  pay  it.  This  method  feems  to  have  been  invented 
when  real  adiions  were  more  in  ufe  than  at  prefent,  and  da- 
mages were  permitted  to  be  recovered  thereon  ; in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a writ  of  capias  to  take  the  defendant’s 
body  in  execution  for  ihefe  damages,  which  procefs  was 
allowable  in  an  adlion  of  debt  (in  confequence  of  the  llatute 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  17.),  but  not  in  adlions  real.  Wiierefore, 
fince  the  difufe  of  thefe  real  adlions,  adlions  of  debt  upon 
judgment  in  perfonal  fuits  have  been  partly  much  difcoun- 
tenanced  by  the  courts,  as  being  generally  vexatious  and  op- 
prelTive,  by  haraffing  the  defendant  with  the  cofts  of  two 
adlions  inflead  of  one.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  iii. 

JuDG.MENT,  ylrrejl  of.  See  Arrest. 

Judgment,  See  Assign. 

Judgment  1^  God.  See  Judicium  Dei. 

Judgment,  Execution  of.  See  Execution,  &c. 

Judgment,  Mafs  of.  See  Mass. 

Judgment,  Property  by.  A judgment,  in  confequence 
of  fome  fuit  or  adtion  in  a court  of  juilice,  is  frequently  the 
means  of  veiling  the  right  and  property  of  chattel  interefts 
in  the  prevailing  party.  In  this  cafe  we  muff  diftinguifli 
between  property,  the  right  of  which  is  before  veiled  in  the 
party,  and  of  which  only  pojfejjion  is  recovered  by  fuit  or 
adlion  ; and  property,  to  which  a man  before  had  no  deter- 
minate title  or  certain  claim,  but  he  gains  as  well  the  right 
as  the  poffeflion  by  the  procefs  and  judgment  of  the  law. 
Of  the  former  fort  are  all  debts  and  chofes  in  adlion  ; as  if 
.a  man  gives  bond  for  20/.,  or  agrees  to  buy  a hone  at  a 
dated  fum,  or  takes  up  goods  of  a tradefman  upon  an  im- 


plied contradl  to  pay  as  much  as  they  are  reafonably  worth  ; 
in  all  thefe  cafes  the  right  accrues  to  the  creditor,  and  is 
completely  veiled  in  him  at  the  time  of  the  bond  being 
fealed,  or  the  contradl  or  agreement  made ; and  the 
law  only  gives  him  a remedy  to  recover  the  poffelTion  of  that 
right,  which  already  in  juftice  belongs  to  him.  But  there 
is  alfo  a fpecies  of  property,  in  which  a man  has  not  any 
claim  or  title  whatfoever,  till  after  fuit  commenced  andjudg. 
ment  obtained  in  a court  of  law  ; where  the  right  and  the 
remedy  do  not  follow  each  other,  as  in  common  cafes,  but 
accrue  at  one  and  the  fame  time ; and  where,  before  judg- 
ment  had,  no  man  can  fay  that  he  has  any  abfolute  property, 
either  in  poffeflion  or  in  adlion.  Of  this  nature  are  fuch 
penalties  as  are  given  by  particular  (latutes,  to  be  recovered 
on  an  adlion  popular ; or,  in  other  words,  to  be  recovered 
by  him  or  them  who  will  fue  for  the  fame  j in  which  cafe  a 
fuit  and  judgment  at  law  are  not  only  the  means  of  recover- 
ing, but  alfo  of  acquiring  property.  Another  fpecies  of 
property,  that  is  acquired  and  loft  by  fuit  and  judgment  at 
law,  is  that  of  damages  given  to  a man  by  a Jury,  as  a com- 
penfation  and  fatisfadlion  for  fome  injury  fullained ; as  for 
a battery,  for  imprifonment,  for  (lander,  or  for  trefpafs. 
Here  the  plaintiff  has  no  certain  demand  till  after  verdidl ; 
but  when  the  jury  has  affeffed  his  damages,  and  judgmoqt 
is  given  thereupon,  whether  they  amount  to  20/.  or  20/.,  he 
inftantly  acquires,  and  the  defendant  lofes  at  the  fame  time 
a right  to  that  fpecific  fum.  To  this  kind  of  property  may 
alfo  be  referred  all  title  to  cofts  and  expences  of  fuit. 

Judgment,  Villainous.  See  Villainous. 

JUDICATURE,  the  quality  or  profeffion  of  thofc  who 
adminifter  juftice. 

In  which  fenfe  judicature  is  a kind  of  priellhood.  In 
France,  officers  of  judicature  are  venal. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he  fits  to 
render  juftice. 

JUDICE — Coram  non  Judice.  See  CcR.tM. 
JUDICIAI..  See  Extrajudicial. 

Judicial  Ajlrology.  See  Astrology. 

Judicial  Oratory.  See  Oratory. 

Judicial  /Fr/Vj.  See  Writ. 

JUDICIALIS  Lex.  See  Lex. 

JUDICIARY  Astrology.  See  Astrology. 

Judiciary  Depofit.  See  Deposit. 

JUDICIO  Falso.  See  Falso. 

JUDICIUM  Assis.e.  See  Assize. 

Judicium  Crucis.  See  Judgment  of  the  Cross. 

Judicium  Dei,  Judgment  of  God,  was  a term  anciently  ap- 
plied to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecrct  crimes  ; as  thofc 
by  arms  and  (ingle  combat,  and  the  ordeals  ; or  thofe  by 
fire,  or  red-hot  plough-fliares  ; by  plunging  the  arm  in  boil- 
ing w'ater,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold  water  ; in  hopes  God 
would  work  a miracle  rather  than  fuller  truth  and  inno- 
cence to  periih. 

“ Si  fuper  defendcrc  non  poffit,  judicio  Dei,  fcil.  aqua  vcl 
ferro,  ficrct  de  eo  jiiftitia.” 

Thefe  culloms  were  a long  time  kept  up,  even  among 
Chriftians  ; and  they  arc  ilill  in  ufe  in  fome  nations.  Sec 
Ordeal,  Water,  Comkat,  Duel,  and  Champion. 

Trials  of  this  fort  were  ufnally  held  in  churches,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  bifliops,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges  ; after  three 
days  failing,  confeffion,  communion,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies,  defcribed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Judicium  Parium  denotes  a trial  by  a man’s  equals,  i.  e. 
of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  commoners.  In 
magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled  on  as  the  principal 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  efpecially  by  chap.  29,  that 
1 1 no 
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no  freeman  (hall  be  hurt  in  either  his  perfon  or  property, 
nifi  per  legale  judicium  parium  fuorum  vel  per  legem 
terrae.”  And  this  was  ever  efteemed,  in  all  countries,  a 
privilege  of  the  highed  and  moll  beneficial  nature. 

JUDITH,  an  apocryphal  book,  excluded  by  the  Jews 
from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  fo  called,  becaufe 
Judith  is  the  principal  perfon  to  whofe  hiftory  the  book 
refers.  We  (hall  firll  give  a fummary  of  the  contents  of  this 
book,  and  then  inquire  into  the  time  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  (late  different  opinions  concerning  the  writer  of  it. 
Nebuchodonofor,  king  of  the  Affyrians,  who  reigned  in 
Nineveh,  having  defeated  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
taken  him  prifoner,  formed  a defign  of  extending  his  con- 
queds,  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  Holofernes  with  a powerful 
army,  who  became  mader  of  Mefopotamia,  Syria,  Lybia, 
and  Cilicia.  After  thefe  conqueds,  he  took  pofTelfion  of 
Idumaea.  Upon  this  the  Ifraelites  were  alarmed,  and  taking 
polfeffion  of  the  hilly  country,  fortified  their  cities.  The 
high  pried,  Joachim,  or  Eliakim,  encouraged  their  exertions, 
and  ordered  them  to  confide  in  God,  and  to  implore  his  fuc- 
cour.  Holofernes  expreffed  furprife  at  their  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  refi dance  againd  his  powerful  army,  and  enquired 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  what 
force  they  could  cornmand,  and  what  was  the  reafon  of  their 
declining  to  fubmit  to  him.  Achior,  the  chief  of  the  Am- 
monites, informs  him,  that  thefe  people  were  fometimes  pro- 
tedled,  and  fometimes  forfaken  by  their  God  ; adding,  that 
if  they  had  offended  their  God,  he  would  deliver  them  into 
his  hands  ; but  if  not,  then  God  would  defend  them,  and 
his  whole  army  could  not  conquer  them.  Holofernes  re- 
ceived this  account  with  indignation,  and  ordered  Achior 
to  be  carried  to  Bethulia,  whicii  he  immediately  befieged,  in- 
tending to  revenge  liimfelf  of  Achior,  as  foon  as  he  had 
taken  that  place.  Onias,  the  governor  of  Bethulia,  made 
preparations  for  its  defence  ; but  the  inhabitants,  dreading 
the  event  of  a prolonged  liege,  wilhed  to  furrender  the  place, 
and  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to  continue  tlieir  refillance 
for  five  days.  It  was  in  thefe  critical  circumilances,  that 
Judith,  faid  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  daughter  of 
Merari,  and  widow  of  Manaffeh,  both  opulent  and  beau- 
tiful, refolved  upon  going  into  the  camp  of  Holofernes, 
in  order  to  dellroy  him.  Accordingly  die  left  the  city, 
and  was  introduced  to  Holofernes.  The  conqueror  was 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  entertained 
her  with  a fumptuous  feaft,  and  expedling  to  obtain 
a complete  triumph  over  this  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  in- 
dulged in  drinking  to  excels.  In  the  evening,  Bagoas,  the 
eunuch  of  Holofernes,  who  had  introduced  Judith,  with  her 
maid-fervant,  to  the  feall,  (hut  up  the  chamber-doors  and 
departed.  Holofernes,  overcome  by  the  wine  which  he  had 
drank,  fell  into  a found  deep.  Judith  availed  herfelf  of  the 
opportunity,  cut  off  the  head  of  Holofernes  with  his  own 
fubre,  depolitcd  it  in  her  maid’s  bag,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  liberty  that  w'as  allow-ed  her  to  vifit  and  leave  the 
camp  at  pleafure,  hallcned  back  to  Bethulia.  lien  the 
head  of  Holofernes  w’as  difplayed  to  view  on  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  befietring  army  of  the  Affyrians  wms  feized  with 
difmay,  and  (led  in  great  diforder.  The  Ifraelites  purfued 
them,  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  poffefliori  of  a very 
large  fpoil.  Judith  took  occafion  to  ling  a hymn  to  the 
Lord,  to  whom  (he  co.ifecrated  the  arms  of  Holofernes, 
and  accompanied  the  people  to  Jerufalem  to  prefent  their 
public  thankfgiving  for  this  fignal  deliverance.  She  returned 
afterwards  to  Bethulia,  lived  there  to  the  advanced  age  of 
105  years,  and  was  burioil  with  her  hulband  in  this  city. 
The  people  lamented  her  death  for  feven  days  ; and  the  day 


on  which  this  vidlory  was  obtained  was  reckoned  by  the 
Hebrews  among  their  feftivals. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  this  narration  is  to  fix  the  time, 
when  the  event,  which  it  records,  happened.  Some  place 
it  before,  others  after  the  captivity  ; and  fome  finding  in- 
fuperable  difficulties  in  I'econciling  it  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  Affyrians  and  Medes,  have  maintained,  that  it  is  only 
a parable  and  allegory,  and  not  a true  hiftory.  The  Greek 
and  Syn-iac  verlior.s  feem  to  prove,  that  it  occurred  after 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  The  Vulgate  may  be  explained 
as  referring  to  the  time  preceding  the  captivity.  Neither 
facred  nor  profane  hiftory,  in  the  time  of  Manaffeh,  or  in 
that  of  Zedekiah,  either  before  or  after  the  captivity,  fay 
any  thing  of  a king  of  Nineveh,  named  Nebuchodonofor, 
who  in  the  12th  and  17th  years  of  his  reign  conquered  a 
king  of  the  Medes,  called  Arphaxad.  It  would  alfo  be 
hard  to  find  at  this  particular  time  an  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  whofe  name  was  Joachim  or  Eliakim.  We  ffiould 
likewife  meet  with  invincible  difficulties,  in  reconciling  the 
Greek  text  and  the  Syriac  with  the  Latin  of  St.  Jerom  ; 
nor  would  there  be  perhaps  lefs,  if  we  were  to  adhere  only 
to  the  Vulgate,  and  rejecl  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  old  Italic 
vcrlions.  If  the  names  were  granted,  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine whether  we  (hould  adopt  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
text.  As  to  the  Syriac,  it  was  taken  from  the  Greek, 
and  from  the  Greek  only  one  might  infer,  that  the  ftory  of" 
Judith  was  tranflated  and  written  after  the  captivity  ; but  if 
we  follow  the  Latin,  it  may  be  placed  before  the  captivity. 
The  Greek  text  is  very  ancient : fome  fuppofe  it  to  be 
Theodotion’s,  who  lived  under  Commodus,  after  A.D.  180  ; 
but  it  mud  be  more  ancient,  becaufe  it  is  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  above 
120  years  before.  The  Syriac  likewife  is  very  ancient,  and 
trandated  from  fome  Greek  text  more  corredl  than  any  we 
have  at  prefent ; but  the  fame  as  to  fubftance.  The  Latin 
Italic  verfion,  or  the  old  Vulgate,  is  made  likewife  from  the 
Greek,  but  it  is  very  defeftive.  St.  Jerom’s  Vulgate  was 
tranflated  from  a Chaldee  text,  which  St.  Jerom  took  to  be 
the  genuine  original  of  Judith  ; but  he  leaves  the  fabjeft 
in  a very  perplexed  and  unfatisfadlory  ftate.  With  the  old 
Latin  verfion  before  him,  he  omitted  what  was  fuperfiuous  ; 
and  referved  all  that  was  found  agreeing  with  the  Chaldee, 
and  probably  added  what  was  wanting,  fo  that  his  ver- 
fion is  rather  a reform  of  the  old,  than  a tranflation  alto- 
gether new  ; and  fome  words  are  obferved  in  it  which  are 
taken  from  the  old  Italic.  They  who  maintain,  that  the 
hiftory  of  Judith  contained  what  pafl’ed  before  the  captivity, 
and  in  Manaffeh’s  time,  believe  it  fufficient  to  demonftrate, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  hiftory  repugnant  to  this  af- 
fertion.  The  opinion,  which  places  the  hiftory  of  Judith 
after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  is  founded  principally  on 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  verfion,  which  is  certainly,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  very  ancient ; and  it  may  pafs  for  an  ori- 
ginal, there  being  nothing  more  ancient  and  authentic  ; for 
it  is  dubious,  whether  St.  Jerom’s  Chaldee  were  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  this  work.  After  all,  what  feems  demon- 
llrative  for  the  opinion,  which  places  this  after  the  return 
from  the  Babyloniftr  captivity,  is  the  import  of  the  Greek, 
chap.  iv.  2.  In  this  opinion  almoft  all  the  ancients,  and 
many  of  the  moderns,  have  concurred.  Eufebius  places  it 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyfes,  Synccllus  in  that  of  Xerxes, 
Sulpitius  Severus  in  that  of  Ochus ; others  under  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Dr.  Pridcaux  fuppofes,  that  the  Nebuchodonolor  of  the 
book  of.Tudith  is  Saofduchinus,  king  of  Babylon,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  in  the  31ft  year  of  Manaffeh,  and  that  Ar- 
phaxad 
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pliaxad  is  Dcioccs,  king  of  Media  ; and  that  the  deftruftlon 
of  Holofcrnes  and  his  army  at  Bethulia  took  place  in  the 
44th  year  of  Manaffeli,  B.C.  6^5.  He  further  fuppofes,  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  that  this  book  was  originally 
written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  and  tranflated  by  Jerom 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  tlie  tranllation  that  is  now 
extant  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  Eng- 
lilh  tranflation,  which  we  at  prefent  have  among  the 
apocryphal  writings  in  our  Bible,  as  well  as  the  Syriac,  was 
made  from  the  Greek. 

Whctlier  the  book  of  Judith  be  authentic  and  canonical 
is  a point  that  has  been  very  miich  difputcd.  The  Jews 
read  it  in  Sf.  Jerom’s  time  ; St.  Clement  hath  cited  it  in 
epilt.  I.  ad  Corintln,  as  well  as  the  apodolical  conftitution.-, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertnliian,  St.  Ambrol'e, 
and  St.  Jerom.  .lerom  fays,  i;<  his  preface  to  the  book  of 
Judith,  that  the  council  of  Nice  received  it  among  the  ca- 
nonical books,  though  no  canon  was  made  to  approve  it. 
St.  Athanafius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopfis,  gives  a fun-.- 
mary  account  of  it.  St.  Aullin,  and  the  whole  African 
church,  received  it.  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and  pope  Gelafuis, 
acknowledged  it.  I’he  council  of  Trent  hath  alfo  con- 
firmed this  book.  The  Romaniils  of  courfe,  having  re- 
ceived this  book  into  the  canon  ef  divine  writ,  hold  the 
billory  recorded  in  it  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  it  is  wholly  a parabolical  fic- 
tion, written  in  the  lime  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he 
came  into  Judea  to  raife  a perfecHlioii  againll  the  JewUh 
•cTiurcIi  ; and  that  t’ne  dcfign  of  it  was,  to  confirm  the  Jews 
■under  that  perfecution,  in  their  hopes  that  God  would  fend 
them  a deliverance  : accordingly  “by  Judith  is  meant  Ju- 
dea ; by  Bethulia  the  temple  or  houfe  of  God  ; and  by 
- the  fword  which  wont  out  fro-m  thence,  the  prayers  of  the 
faints  ; that  Nebuchodonolor  doth  there  denote  tlie  devi', 
and  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  the  devi ’s  kingdom,  pride  ; 
that  by  Holofernos  is  there  meant  tlie  indrument  or  agent 
of  the  devil  in  that  perfecution,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  made  liimfelf  mailer  of  Judea,  tliat  fair  widow,  fo 
called,  becaufe  deflitnte  of  relief ; that  Eliakim  fignilies 
■God,  who  would  arife  in  her  defence,  and  at  length  cut  off 
that  indrument  of  the  devil  who  would  have  corrupted 
her.’’  Many  learned  wri  ers  among  the  Protedants,  though 
-they  do  not  adopt  tlie  pcculi.ir  fancy  of  this  great  man, 
agree  witli  liim  in  the  general,  that  this  book  is  rather  a 
parabolical  than  a real  liiilory,  clefigncd  for  the  indruclion 
and  comfort  of  tlie  Je'ws  under  that  iigure,  and  not  to  give 
them  a narrative  of  any  thing  tliat  was  really  done  ; and 
■their  reafon  is,  that  they  think  it  utterly  inconfillent  with 
all  times,  where  it  hath  been  endeavoured  to  be  placed, 
either  before  or  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jew  s.  L)r.  Pri- 
deaux  thinks  that  by  putting  it  in  the  time  of  Manaffeh  he 
■removes  all  the  cbjeAions  \vhich  are  adeged  to  prove  its 
inconiidency  with  the  times  after  the  captivity,  wliicli  he 
thinks  are  unanfwerable. 

After  examining  a variety  of  objeiffior.s  relating  to  this 
book  and  its  liiilory.  Dr.  Prideaux  concludes,  “ that  if  any 
one  will  ilill  contend,  that  it  is  only  a religious  romance, 
and  not  a true  hiftory  ; that,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  author,  the  fcenc  of  it  was  put  under  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  when  Joakim,  the  fon  of  Joffiua,  was  high-])ricfl, 
and  the  civil  government  of  .ludea,  as  well  as  the  ccclefiaili- 
cal,  was  in  the  hands  of  that  otbeer : and  that  tlie  incon- 
fiilency  of  fo  many  particulars  in  that  book,  with  tlie  date 
and  tranfaclions  ot  thofe  times,  was  only  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  author  in  the  liiilory  of  the  faid  times,  and  his 
unlkilfulnels  in  placing  the  feene  of  his  hiftory  in  them  ; I 


fay,  if  any  will  infift  on  all  this,  notwlthftacding  wKat  is 
above  faid,  I (hall  not  enter  into  any  controverfy  witli  biin 
about  it : only  thus  much  I mull  infift  on,  that  if  it  be'  a 
true  hiftory  (which  I am  inclined  moft  to  think,  though  I 
wiJ  not  be  pofitive  in  it),  it  can  fall  no  where  clfe  but  in  llic 
time  wbere  [ have  laid  it.” 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  is  unknown.  St, 
Jerom  feems  to  think  that  it  was  written  by  Judith  herfelf  j 
others  imagine,  that  the  higli-prieft  Joachim  or  Eliakim, 
nicntioned  in  this  Lock,  was  the  author  : but  all  this  is  mere 
conjednre.  Tliofc  uho  believe  that  the  Iiiftory  of  Judith 
happened  in  the  time  of  Carabyfes,  and  after  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  fuppofe  that  Jofluia,  the  fon  of  Jofedek,  then 
high-prieft,  wrote  it.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  docs 
not  appear  to  liave  been  contemporary  v.illi  the  tranfar- 
tions.  He  fays,  that  Achior’s  family  was  Hill  in  his  time 
fubiifting  in  Ifracl,  .fiiditli,  xiv.  6.  and  that  the  feftival  in- 
ftitiited  in  memory  of  Judith’s  viflory  was  (till  celebrated, 
Judith,  xvi.  3 1 . Dupiiionthe  Canon.  Prideaux’s  Conn, 
v.  I.  Calm<“t. 

JL^DOIGNE,  in  Ceo^r.iphy.  See  JoDOiGNK. 

JUDOMA,  a river  of  Rulfia,  in  the  governm.cnt  of 
Irkutde,  which  joins  the  Mala,  N.  lat.  58  50'.  E.  long. 
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JUDOOK,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Dacca. 
JUDOSi'v  P).\Y,  a bay  of  Lcuifiana,  which  lies  in  the 
N.\V.  corner  of  th.e  gulf  of  Mexico  ; conneded  by  a chain 
of  iflands  t'')wards  the  S.^v’.  witli  St.  Bernard’s  bay. 

Jl'EPRAS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barra. 


IVEL  Rivek,  in  Bedfordfeire,  is  navigable  from  Tems- 
ford  to  the  town  of  Bigglel  nade  ; it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  fteps  have  yet  been  taken  for  extending  this 
navigation  up  to  Sheflbid,  agreeably  to  the  ad  for  that 
piirpofe,  which  paffed  in  the  30th  year  of  Geo.  II.:  the 
private  interells  of  the  ir.ercliaiUs  of  Bigglcfwade  feem  a 
more  efiecliial  bar  to  the  completion  of  this  objed,  than 
the  want  of  money,  which  has  been  fo  often  infilled  on. 

IVELCHESl'ER  and  L.wgi’ort  Can.\l,  is  the  par- 
liamentary name  of  an  inland  iiavigati  m in  Somerfctlhire, 
about  feven  miles  long,  from  the  Parret  riv.r,  near  I,n;ig- 
port,  to  the  town  of  llchellcr,  made  in  purfiiance  of  tlie 
ad  obtained  in  the  year  1795-  See  Canal. 

IVENACK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ; 30 
miles  S E.  of  Roftock. 

IVERAGH.  See  Keruv. 

IVERSKOI,  a town  of  RuOla,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Novgorod. 

IVES,  Simon,  in  Biography,  was  a lay  vicar  of  St. 
Paul  s cathedral,  till  driven  thence  by  the  republicans  ; 
when  he  became  a finging-mafter,  and  a teacher  of  miiiic 
in  private  families. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Ives  ftood  high  as  a oom- 
pofer,  as  we  are  told  in  the  MS.  account  of  the  maique  in- 
titled  “ Tlie  Triumphs  of  Peace,”  written  by  Shirley,  a 
dramatift  of  the  fecond  clafs,  wh.ieh  was  aded  at  Wliitehail 
in  1633,  and  the  \\ hole  cxpcnce  of  the  proceffion  defrayed 
by  the  gentlemen  ol  the  four  inns  of  courf,  as  a telliniony 
of  duty  and  loyalty  on  his  majetlv’s  return  from  Scotland, 
after  terminating  tlie  difeortents  of  tha*:  kingdom. 

A very  circumftantial  acccnint  of  this  inalque  by  the  lord 
commiffioner  Whitelocke,  in  !iis  own  hand-writing,  has  been 
preferved.  It  was  the  [uopertyof  the  late  Dr.  Morton  ot 
the  Britifli  Muff  mn.  In  this  narrative,  the  commiffioner, 
who  was  the  principal  maiiagi  r of  the  exhibition,  fays ; “ I 
made  choyce  of  Mr.  Simoti  I-  es,  an  lionell  and  able  nui- 
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filKin,  of  excellent  flcill  in  Iiis  art,  and  of  Mr.  Lawes,  to 
coinpole  the  aiers,  lelfons,  and  fongs  for  the  mafque,  and  to 
he  mailers  of  all  the  muficke  under  me.” 

'J’he  compoiitions  of  .Simon  Ives  are  not  devoid  of  merit  ; 
lome  ol  Ins  rounds  and  catches,  publidied  in  Hilton’s  col- 
l•■cliol!,  (hlllive;  “Come  lioneit  friends  and  jovial  boys,’’  &c. 

Ill  I’layford’s  Miilicnl  Conqianioii,  and  among  the  “Ayiv’S 
imi  Dialogue,'  ’ I'liblifhed  in  liis  lime,  there  are  feveral  fongs 
I'.tby  Ivej,  mIio  died  in  in  tlie  parilh  of  Chrilt- 

chiircli,  I.ondon. 

St.,  \u  Geoirraphy,  is  a populous  borough,  market 
and  Icd-port  to.vn,  in  the  liundred  of  Penv.ith  and  county 
of  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  fuiiated  near  the  north-eall 
angle  ol  a fine  bay,  which  is  bounded  by  bold  rocks  of  black 
killas.  The  cluircli  is  alow,  but  ijiacious  building,  Iiaving 
a nave  and  two  ailles  : from  its  lituation  near  the  Ihorc,  it 
IS  frequently  covered,  at  high  tides  and  tempelb,  with  the 
fpray  of  llie  fea.  The  cliief  articles  txpor:ed  from  this  town 
are  llate  and  pilchards.  ’^I'lie  latter  are  in  moll  feafons  taken 
in  the  bay  in  great  abundance  ; and  at  the  tim.e  of  large 
draughts,  it  is  ulual  for  all  the  ii'habitants  to  contribute 
their  alfillancc  ; the  ihops  are  then  deferted  ; and  if  it  fliould 
be  Sunday,  even  the  clnirch  is  likew'ife  abandoned.  This 
port,  as  well  as  moll  others  on  the  north  coall,  is  greatly 
incommoded  by  tire  (lioals  ot  land  driven  in  by  the  nortli-well 
winds  ; and  the  town,  as  appears  from  Lelancl,  has  alfo  fuf- 
fered  from  the  fame  caufe.  In  the  reign  of  queen  ivlary,  St. 
Ives  was  giiverned  bv  a portreve  and  burgelTes  ; but  was  not 
incorporated  till  the  lixteentli  year  of  Charles  I , who  con- 
firmed fome  former  privileges,  veiled  the  future  govenim.ent 
of  the  town  in  a mayor,  recorder,  twelve  capital  and  twenty- 
four  inferior  burgelTes,  and  granted  the  inhabitants  four  an- 
nual fairs,  two  weekly  markets,  Wednefday  and  Saturday, 
and  alfo  endowed  a grammar  fchooi.  Two  members  are 
rcttirned  to  parliament  from  this  borough  : the  right  of 
clciflion  is  poirelfed  by  the  corporation,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants paying  fcot  and  lot ; the  number  of  voters  being  about 
iSo.  St.  Ives  is  dillant  from  I^oudou  27 J miles:  the 
munber  of  hoiifes  was  ellimated,  under  the  population  atl  of 
1800,  as  j.^o,  inhabited  by  2714  perfoiis.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Polwlitle’s  Hillory,  &c.  of 
Cornwall. 

Ives,  St.,  a market  town  and  pariHi  in  the  hundred  of 
I-Iiirllingllone,  Huntingdonlliire,  England,  islituatedon  the 
b.uiks  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  was  called,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
Slepe,  and  is  mentioned  by  that  appellation  in  the  Domefday 
book  : but  it  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Ives  from 
Ivo,  a Perlian  archbidiop,  who  is  rep-orted  to  have  travelled 
through  England,  preaching  the  gofpel,  about  the  year 
600.  On  the  fpot  where  the  remains  of  this  faint  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  found,  abbot  Ednoth  built  a church  ; 
and  foon  afterwards,  anno  1017,  a priory  was  eredted  by 
earl  Adelmar,  who  brought  hither  fome  Benedicline  monks 
from  the  abbey  of  llamfey.  Alter  the  dilTolution  of  mo- 
mllerics,  the  feite  of  this  priory  was  granted,  36  Henry 
V 1 II.,  to  lir  Thomas  Aiidley.  The  priory,  barn,  and  dove- 
houfe  are  yet  Handing,  but  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  worthy 
of  notice.  The  parilh  church  is  a neat  edifice  ; its  fpire  has 
been  twice  blown  down.  The  other  places  tor  religions  wor- 
ihip  in  this  town  are,  two  meetings  for  Baptills,  one  for 
Quakers,  and  one  for  Prelbyterians  : the  latter  had  its  rife  at 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when 
the  ejcdlod  minillcr  of  St.  Ives  was  fiipported  by  tiie  inha- 
bitants in  oppofilion  to  the  reigning  powers.  Great  part  of 
the  town  was  dellroyed  by  a lire  on  the  30th  of  April  1689: 
it  began  in  a malt -houle  at  the  end  ot  Whitc-liart-lane  ; and 
l.iiJ  in  allies  the  dwellings  and  property  of  upwards  of  an 
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hundred  families.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  town,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  river  Oufe,  has  been  frequently  overflowed. 
Over  the  river  is  a Rone  bridge,  with  four  pointed,  and  two 
femicircular  arches.  The  charter  for  tlie  market  was  granteef 
by  king  Edward  I.  about  the  year  1290:  it  is  held  on 
Mondays,  and  is  one  of  the  largell  in  the  kingdom  for  cat- 
tle, flieep,  pigs,  and  poultry  ; being  conlidered  as  fecond 
onl  •to  that  ot  Smithlield  in  I.ondon.  Here  are  alfo  two  well' 
frequented  fairs,  held  annually,  at  Michaelmas  and  Whitfun- 
tide  : the  former  fprung  from  an  annual  meeting  appointed 
in  1020,  to  be  held  on  the  feall  of  St.  Michael  ; the  latter 
was  granted  by  a charter  of  Henry  I.,  dated  in  iiio,  and 
was  privileged  to  continue  frem  “ Whit-Monday  till  the 
Monday  following,  and  all  that  day.’’  Several  breweries 
and  malt-kilns  are  eftabliflicd  in  the  town:  the  inns  and  pub- 
lic-houfes  are  numerous.  Many  charitable  donations  are 
recorded  on  two  tablets  in  the  church,  but  the  gifts  are  not 
large.  St.  Ives  is  60  miles  dillant  from  Loudon  : the  popula- 
tion, as  returned  under  the  atl  of  iSoi,  amounted  to  2099, 
inhabiting  478  houfes.  In  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  the  cornua  ammonis,  belemnites,  and  other  foffds, 
are  occalionally  found.  Beauties  of  England  and  ^Vales, 
vol  vii, 

IVETEAITX,  Nicholas  Vauquf.i.iv,  in  Biography,  ce- 
lebrated as  a French  poet,  was  bcni  at  Frefnaye,  near  Fa- 
laife,  about  the  year  1359.  Hus  father,  Vauquelin  de  la 
Frefnaye,  was  eminent  for  his  poetry,  and  had  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Caen,  which  he  readilv 
made  over  to  his  fon,  but  he  was  ill  adapted  to  the  duties  of' 
the  lituation,  and  after  another  change  or  two  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  natural  fon  of 
Henry  IV.  He  was  next  engaged  in  the  fame  bufinefs  with 
regard  to  the  daupliin,  afterwards  Louis  XIIL,  but  not 
giving  fatisfaftion,  he  was  difeharged  with  a penlion  and 
two  abbacies.  Thefe,  on  account  of  fome  irregulai'ities,  he 
was  obliged  to  refign,  and  then  retired  to  a good  houfe  in 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  he  adopted  an  epicu- 
rean life  : after  this  he  retired  to  a country  feat  in  the 
diocefe  of  Meaux,  where  he  died,  in  1649,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  The  works  by  which  he  is  known  are  “ In'litutioii 
d'un  Prince,’’  a poem  written  with  force  and  folidity,  and 
containing  excellent  lelfons  of  morality  : and  “ Stanzas, 
Sonnets,  and  other  Poems.”  Morcri. 

JUFFERS,  among  Carpenters,  a term  ufed  for  pieces  of 
wood  about  four  or  live  inches  fquare,  and  of  feveral 
lengths. 

JUFOSTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Oman  ; 160  miles  E.S  E.  of  El-Catif. 

.lUG,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher  to  hold  drink  ; alfo  a 
term  ufed  in  many  parts  for  a common,.  paRure,  or  mea- 
dow. 

.JUG.^NG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet  t 3°  miles 
E.N.F.  of  Zliicn  ga. 

JUGDALI..1K,  a town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Kameh  ; 
33  miles  ILS.E.of  Cabul. 

JUGDEFS,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  Oude  ; 31  miles 
N.F.  of  Allahabad. 

.TUGDISPOUR,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  Bahar;  13 
miles  S.W.  of  Arrah.  N.  lat.  23^  27'.  E.  long.  83^ 
36'.  — Alfo,  atownof  HindooRan,  in  Bahar;  8 miles  S.  of 
Bettiah.  N.  lat.  26' 39’.  E.  long.  84^ 31'. — .‘\lfo,  atown 
of  HindooRan,  in  Oude  ; 44  miles  N.  of  Manickpour. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  ; 46  miles  W. S.W. 
of  Kairabad. 

.lUGERUM,  a Roman  meafure,  the  double  of  theaiflus 
quadratus.  It  was  a fquare  of  i2o  Roman  feet.  The 
jugerum  was  jdividcd  into  12  unci®, -and  the  uneix  into  24^ 

fcrupulx. 
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forupulac.  Its  proportion  to  the  Englirti  acre  is  as  io,ooo 
to  16,097. 

JUGHIGOPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 27 
miles  E.  of  Rangamutty. 

JUGK,  a town  of  Prullia,  in  the  province  of  Natangcn  ; 
10  miles  N.W.  of  I.ick. 

JUGLANS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  the  Roman  writers, 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  nut.  It  is  contrai'ded 
from  Jovis  g/cins,  the  acorn  or  mall:  of  Jove. — Walnut-tree, 
Linn.  Gen.  496.  Schreb.  C4J.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  4JJ. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di£f.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  360.  Julf. 
375.  Lamarck.  Did.  v.  4.  yoo.  ■ Illuftr.  t.  781.  Goertn. 
t.  89.  (Nux;  Tournef.  t.  346.)  Clafs  and  order,  Monaciu 
Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacetx,  Linn.  Terchintaceai, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  elliptical,  flat,  divided  into 
fix,  deprefled,  concave,  obtufe  fegments.  Cor.  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four,  very  fliort ; 
anthers  oval. — Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
fhaped,  four-cleft,  ered,  very  fliort,  fmgle-flowered.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  four-cleft,  ered,  acute,  a little  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oval,  large  ; ftyle  very 
fhort  ; ftigmas  two,  reflexed,  jagged  at  the  extremity.  Perk. 
Drupa  dry,  oval,  large,  of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  large, 
roundifh,  reticulated  with  furrows ; kernel  four-lobed,  va- 
rioufly  furrowed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  deprefled,  fix-lobed.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  about  twenty.  Female,  Calyx  four-cleft,  fuperior. 
Corolla  four-cleft.  Styles  two.  Drupa  with  a furrowed 
lobed  kernel. 

1.  J.  regia.  Common  Walnut-tree. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1413. 
Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  81. — Leaflets  about  nine,  oval,  Imooth, 
(lightly  ferrated,  equal.  Fruit  globofe. — A native  of  Per- 
fia,  and  alfo  of  the  northern  parts  of  China.  It  flowers  in 
the  fpring,  and  bears  fruit  in  autumn.  A large  and  hand- 
fome  tree,  with  ftrong  fpreading  boughs.  Leaves  pinnate, 
extremely  fragrant ; the  end  leaflet  Handing  on  a foot-ftalk. 
Male-Jlowers  in  a clofe,  pendulous  fpike.  Females  fcattered, 
frequently  two  or  three  together. — Fruit  an  ovate,  fmooth 
nut,  containing  a white,  delicious,  oily  kernel,  whofe  fur- 

face  is  rugged,  and  covered  with  a tough,  yellowifli  fkiu 

The  walnut-tree  is  univerfally  known  and  admired  for  the 
fplendour  of  its  foliage,  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit,  and  the 
utility  of  its  wood.  — There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Ipe- 
cies  in  queftion,  well  known  to  cultivators.  It  was  formerly 
more  propagated  in  Britain  than  at  prefent,  for  its  wood, 
which  was  in  very  great  efteem,  till  the  introduftion  of  ma- 
hogany fomewhat  fuperfeded  its  ufe,  but  is  ftill  in  great  re- 
queft  for  furniture  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  ; with  us 
it  is  valued  chiefly  for  gun-ftocks,  the  demand  for  which,  of 
late  years,  has  caufed  great  devaftation  among  our  walnut- 
trees,  a circumftance  worthy  the  attention  of  perfons  who 
make  planting  an  objedf  either  of  pleafui'e  or  profit.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  frequently  converted  into  a pickle  or  pre- 
ferve. 

2.  J.  alba.  The  Hickory,  or  White  Walnut-tree. — Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1415. — Le  flets  feven,  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed, 
ferrated,  pubefeent  underneath ; the  odd  one  feflile.  Fruit 
nearly  quadrangular,  fmooth. — Native  of  North  America. 
■ — Leaves  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is  feflile.  Fruit  fliaped 
fome  what  like  a common  walnut,  but  the  fliell  is  not  furrow- 
ed, does  not  fplit  afunder,  and  is  of  a lighter  colour. — 
Cateiby  deferibes  this  as  a very  large  tree,  with  a trunk  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  leaves  differing  from  the  laft  not 
only  in  being  ferrated,  but  narrower,  and  more  pointed. 
The  (liell  is  fo  very  hard  tlxat  it  cannot  ealily  be  broken. 


I'lie  kernel  is  fweet  and  wcll-taftcd,  affording  a wholefome 
and  pleafant  oil. 

3.  J.  nigra.  Black  Walnut-tree. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1415. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  igi. — Leaflets  about  fifteen,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, ferrated.  Fruit  globular,  roughifli,  dotted Found 

from  Perinfylvania  to  Florida.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  This  is  alfo  a large  tree.  Leaves  compofed  of  fix  or 
feven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  acute  and  ferrated,  emitting 
a ftrong  aromatic  flavour.  Outer  cover  of  the  nuts  rough  ; 
thefe  are  rounder  than  the  common  walnut.  Shell  hard  and 
thick  ; kernel  very  fweet.  The  wood  is  the  moll  valuabl® 
of  all  walnut-trees,  being  very  finely  veined,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a high  degree  of  polifh.  1 here  were  large 
trees  of  t!ie  Black  Walnut  in  Chelfea  garden  in  1759,  which 
had  produced  abundance  of  fruit  for  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

There  arc  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Juglans,  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  natives  of  America,  ah  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  wood.  Willdenow  enumerates  eleven — pro- 
feffor  Martyn  eight. 

Of  thefe  J.  cincrea,  the  Afli-coloured  Walnut,  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  192.  and  J.  baccata,  the  pulpy-coated  walnut,  figured 
in  Sloane’s  Jamaica,  t.  157.  f.  i,  are  the  only  remaining 
Linnaean  ones.  Of  the  genus  of  the  latter  we  prefume  there 
mull  be  confidcrable  doubt. 

JuGi-AN.s,  in  Gardening,  coir.prifes  plants  of  the  de- 
ciduous, hardy  tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  culti- 
vated are,  the  common  walnut-tree  (J.  regia);  the  white 
walnut-tree  (J.  alba)  ; and  the  black  walnut-tree  (J. 
nigra). 

It  is  remarked  of  the  firft  fort  by  Martyn,  that,  as  “ they 
all  vary  again  when  raifed  from  the  feed,  and  that  as  nuts 
from  the  fume  tree  w'ill  produce  different  fruit ; perfons  who 
plant  the  walnut  for  its  fruit,  fliould  make  choice  of  the 
trees  in  the  nurferies,  when  they  have  their  fruit  upon 
them.” 

The  principal  varieties  are,  the  oval  w’alnut,  the  round 
walnut,  the  large  walnut,  the  fmall-fruited  walnut,  the 
double  w'alnut,  the  early  w'alnut,  the  late  walnut,  thetendcr- 
thin-fliclled  walnut,  and  the  hard  thick-fhelled  walnut. 

Method  of  Culture It  may  be  obferved  that  all  the  forts 

are  capable  of  being  increafed  by  planting  the  feed  or  nuts, 
which  in  the  firft  fpecies  fliould  be  of  the  bell  varieties  when 
intended  as  fruit-trees,  which,  after  they  are  become  pcrfetlly 
ripe,  and  have  been  preferved  in  dry  land  till  about  the  end 
of  February,  fliould  be  fet  either  in  flight  drills,  five  or  fix 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  a foot  diftant,  or  by  the  dib- 
ble, at  the  fame  dillance,  putting  them  into  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  the  ground  having  been  previoufly  well 
dug  over.  When  the  plants  have  had  two  years’  growth  in 
the  feed-bed,  they  fliould  be  removed  into  nurfery  rows, 
fliortening  the  tap  roots,  but  preferving  the  tops  entire, 
putting  them  at  the  dillance  of  two  feet  and  a half  from 
row  to  row,  and  a foot  and  a half  in  the  rows  ; they  fliould 
remain  in  this  fituation  till  they  have  attained  five  or  fix  feet 
in  he.ght,  training  them  with  fingle  ftems ; after  which 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  fituations  where  they  are  to 
grow. 

When  the  trees  are  intended  for  timber,  it  is  a good  prac- 
tice to  plant  them  out  at  once  where  they  are  to  grow,  as 
they  thrive  fafter,  and  form  better  trees. 

But  in  railing  the  walnut  for  fruit,  Mr.  Boutcher  recom- 
mends flat-ftones,  tile-fliords,  or  flates,  to  be  buried  eiglit 
inches  deep,  under  the  nuts  when  they  are  fet  : the  dillance 
to  be  fix  inches,  and  the  depth  two  inches.  After  two  fea- 
fons,'  they  fliould  be  removed  early  in  autumn,  and  planted 
fourteen  or  fixtecn  inches  afunder,  on  the  fame  kind  of  bot- 
tom. 
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tom,  or  any  hard  rubbifh,  to  prevent  them  from  ftriking 
downwards,  and  to  induce  them  to  fpread  their  roots  on  the 
furface.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  this  fhould  be 
repeated  again,  making  the  bedding  at  the  depth  of  fifteen 
or  iixteen  inches,  and  planting  them  two  feet  afunder  : here 
let  tlicm  remain  three  or  four  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove  for  tlie  lad  time.  The  foil  for  fruit-trees  (liould  be 
dry  and  found,  with  a fandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky  bottom. 
The  trees  managed  in  this  way  will  have  liigher  flavoured 
fruit,  ripen  earlier,  and  bear  a plentiful  crop  twenty  years 
fooner  than  in  the  vifual  method.  The  bell  manure  for  them 
is  alhes,  fpread  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  land  having 
been  firll  plouglied  or  dug  over. 

And  as  plants  railed  from  the  nuts  of  the  fame  tree  bear 
fruit  of  very  different  qualities,  he  advifes  the  inarching  one 
of  the  bell  forts  on  the  common  walnut-tree  ; by  which  me- 
thod the  planter  is  fecure  of  his  fort,  and  will  have  fruit  in 
one-third  of  the  time  that  he  would  obtain  it  from  the  nut. 
This  method  can,  however,  be  pradlicahle  only  in  few  litua- 
tions.  The  length  of  time  in  which  the  walnut  bears  well 
from  the  nut,  is  about  twenty  years. 

'i’he  nuts  of  the  two  other  forts  are  procured  from  Ame- 
rica by  the  nurferymen. 

Plants  of  the  firll  fort  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  well 
as  the  nut  or  fruit  which  they  afford.  The  fruit  is  uled  in 
two  different  ftages  of  its  growth  j as,  when^  green,^  to 
pickle  ; and  when  ripe,  to  eat  the  kernel.  For  the  firll 
purpofe,  the  young  green  walnut,  when  about  half  or  near 
three  parts  grown,  before  the  outer  coat  and  internal  flieil 
become  hard,  is  moll  excellent  ; for  which  they  are  generally 
ready  in  July  or  the  following  month,  and  fitould  be  gathered 
by  hand,  choofing  fucli  as  are  as  free  from  fpecks  as  pof- 
fiblc. 

The  fruit  is  difeovered  to  be  fully  ripe  by  the  outer  hufic 
eafily  feparating  from  the  nut,  or  by  the  hufles  fometimes 
opening,  and  the  nuts  dropping  out  ; it  is  ufually  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  which,  in  trees  of  confiderable 
growth,  is  commonly  beaten  down  with  long  poles  ; for,  as 
the  walnuts  grow  mollly  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
it  would,  in  very  large  fpreading  trees,  be  troublefome  and 
tedious  work  to  gather  them  by  hand.  As  foon  as  gathered, 
they  fhould  be  laid  in  heaps  a few  days  to  heat  and  fweat,  to 
caufe  their  outer  hufks,  which  clofely  adhere,  to  feparate 
from  the  (hell  of  the  nuts  ; tlien  be  cleared  from  the  rubbifh, 
and  depofited  in  a dry  room  for  ufe,  covering  them  over 
clofe  with  dry  draw,  a foot  thick,  where  they  will  keep 
three  or  four  months.  They  are  always  ready  fale  at  mar- 
ket, in  large  towns,  where,  at  their  firll  coming  in,  they  are 
brought  with  their  huflcs  on,  and  fold  by  the  fack,  orbufltel, 
but  afterwards  cleaned,  and  fold  both  by  the  mcafure  and 
the  tlioufand. 

Plantations  of  thefe  trees  arc  therefore  profitalile,  in  their 
annual  crops  of  fruit,  while  growing,  and  in  their  timber, 
wlien  felled  or  cut  down. 

Tlicfe,  as  well  as  the  other  forts,  may  many  of  them  be 
admitted  into  clumps  or  plantations,  in  large  pleafurc- 
grounds,  for  variety.  After  one  or  two  years,  the  other 
forts  are  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  firll ; but  till  that  time  fliould 
be  protected  againll  froils  in  the  winter  feafon. 

JuGLAXs  Regia,  Common  ludliiut-tree,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dico. The  unripe  fruit  has  an  aflringent  bitterifli  talle,  and 
has  been  long  ufed  as  a pickle.  This  is  the  part  diredled  for 
medicinal  ufe  by  the  London  college,  on  account  of  its  an- 
thelmintic virtues.  Its  effedt  in  dellroying  worms  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tellimony  of  feveral  authors  ; and  in 
proof  of  its  poffeffmg  this  vermifuge  power,  we  are  told 
that  water,  in  which  the  green  fliells  of  walnuts  have  been  ma- 
VoL.  XIX. 
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cerated,  on  being  poured  in  a garden,  Was  found  to  drive  al^ 
tlie  earth-worms  together  as  far  as  the  \\«tcr  extended  ; and 
that  the  worms,  by  being  immerfed  in  a ffrong  infufion  of 
tlicfe  fliells,  were  immediately  feixed  with  fpafms,  and  died  in 
two  miiiutes  afterwards.  An  cxtradl  of  the  green  fruit  is 
the  moll  convenient  preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  a fuffi- 
cient  length  of  time,  and  made  agrccidilc  to  the  flomacli  of 
the  patient  by  mixing  it  with  cinnamon-water.  This  fruit, 
in  its  immature  Hate,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  laxative,  and  of  ufe 
in  aphthous  affedlions  and  fore  tliroats.  The  Vv^irtenibcrg 
Pharmac.  diredls  a rob  for  tlie  above  purpofesto  be  prepared 
of  its  juice.  The  kernel  of  the  walnut  is  fmiilar  in  qualities 
to  that  of  the  almond  and  hazel  nut,  and  affords  an  oil, 
which  amounts  to  half  the  weight  of  the  kernel.  This  oil 
is  faid  not  to  freeze  by  cold,  and  to  anfwer  the  medical  pur- 
pofes  of  the  oil  of  almonds.  Vinegar,  in  which  walnuts  have 
been  pickled,  has  been  found  to  be  a very  ufeful  gargle. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

JUGLF.RS.  See  Pkoven9AL  Poets. 

JUG  ON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North  Coalts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
111  the  dillricl  of  Oman  ; lo  miles  W.  of  Dinan.  The 
place  contains  408,  and  the  canton  9911  inhabitants,  0114, 
territory  of  147^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

JUGR.AT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderec  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Chanderee. 

JUGULAR,  among  Anatomijh,  is  applied  to  certain 
veins  of  the  neck,  which  terminate  in  the  fubclavians.  Bee 
Vein. 

Jugular  Vein,  ho’w  to pnn^ure  in  bleeding.  See  Venesec- 
tion. 

Jugular  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  glands  in  the  neck,  in 
the  fpaces  between  the  mufcles.  See  Glands. 

JUGULARES,  in  Linnaan  Syjlem,  is  the  name  of 
an  order  or  divifion  of  fifii,  the  general  cliarafler  of  which 
is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  peftoral  fins,  and 
officuhted  broncliiae.  This  order  comprehends  fix  genera, 
viz.  callionymus,  uranofeopus,  trachinus,  gadus,  blennius,  and 
kartus  ; which  fee  refpedlively. 

JUGURTHA,  in  Biography,  king  of  Numidia,  was 
the  natural  fon  of  Manaiiabal,  one  of  the  three  fons  of  Mal- 
finiffa,  wlio,  after  tlie  death  of  that  prince,  poffeffed  the 
kingdom  jointly.  Mifeipfa,  tlie  lurvivor,  and  who  inlierited 
his  father’s  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew  Jngurtha  with 
his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal  ; but  as  lie  was  of  an 
afpii'ing  difpofition,  he  fent  him  with  a bod)  of  troops  to 
the  affiltance  of  Scipio,  who  w'as  befieging  Numanlla, 
hoping  to  lofe  a youth  whofe  an.bition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated,  and 
Jngurtha  returned  with  great  g'ory,  having  alfo  acquired  the 
friendfliip  of  his  general  Scipio  Africanus.  Miicipfa  ap- 
pointed him  fucceffor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two  fons,  but 
the  kindnefo  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the  children.  Jii- 
gurtha  caufed  Hiempfal  to  be  affaffinated,  and  dripped  Ad- 
herbal of  his  poffeffions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for 
fafety.  The  Roman  people  lillened  to  the  w'ell-grounded 
complaints  of  Adherbal,  but  Jugurtha’s  influence  prevailed 
among  the  fenators  ; and  the  fuppliant  monarch,  forfakeii 
in  his  diflrefs,  periflied  by  the  Inares  of  the  enemy,  and 
with  every  circiimflance  of  cruelty.  Thefe  atrocities  ex- 
cited  ffuch  a flame  at  Rome  that  the  fenate,  in  effefl,  declar- 
cd  war  againll  Jngurtha.  Caeciliiis  Metcllus  was  fciit  againlt 
him,  and  by  his  firmnefs  and  fuccefs,  the  Nuniidiaii  was  forced 
to  feek  fupport  from  his  favage  neighbours.  A variety  of 
adlions  enfued,  in  which  the  Roman  arms  were  mollly  fuc-. 
cefsful,  though  Jngurtha,  llcilfuily  purfuing  the  Numidiaij 
mode  of  warfare,  did  not  ceafe  to  harafs  his  enemies,  and 
4 F oppofe 
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oppofe  obflaclefi  to  their  attempts,  hfarlus  and  Sylla  fuc- 
ceeded  Metellus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs  ; at  length 
they  perfuaded  Bocchus,  a Mauritanian  king,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  Jugurtha,  and  his  near  relation,  to  enter  into 
negociations  of  peace.  By  tempting  offers  he  agreed  t®  be- 
tray Jugurtha,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  liis  enemies; 
he  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  Sylla,  after  a war  of  five 
years.  Sylla  carried  him  in  chains  to  Cirtha,  whence  he  was 
lent  to  Rome  in  the  year  io6  B C.  and  the  joy  tellified  on  be- 
holding him  there  in  the  condition  of  a captive,  was  a proof 
of  the  dread  which  he  had  infpired  as  an  enemy.  He  was 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in 
chains  with  his  fons  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius,  after 
which  he  was  infulted  by  the  populace,  and  remanded  to  his 
dungeon,  where  he  was  citlier  iirangled  or  fuffered  to  perifli 
with  hunger.  He  left  two  fons,  who  fpent  their  days  in 
captivity  ; and  his  dominions  were  divided  between  Bocchus, 
the  remaining  heirs  of  MalTinilfa,  and  the  Roman  republic. 
Salhill;.  Bell.  Jugur.  Univerfal  Hiftory. 

JUHOO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  ; 
lo  miles  W.  of  the  Phtchel. 

IVKj'A,  IB19A,  Elujus,  the  largeft  of  the  Phyufe  iflands. 
See  PiTYUSE. 

This  ifland  is  about  15  ; leagues  from  the  iflnnd  of  Ma- 
jorca, which  lies  to  the  N.E.  It  is  commonly  faid  to  be  feven 
leagues  long,  and  about  4^  broad  in  certain  places,  and  22 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  high,  and  covered  with 
mountains,  whofe  verdant  declivities  prefent  an  agreeable 
and  piciurefque  profpeft  from  the  fea.  The  foil  is  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  culture.  This  i(le  is  divided  into  live  parts, 
or  quartones,  vi-x.  the  plain  of  the  city,  St.  Eulalia,  Balan- 
zar,  Pormany,  and  the  Salines.  The  Plain  of  the  town 
occupies  a fpace  of  about  league,  and  contains  2C0 
houfes,  feparated  into  little  hamlets,  the  population  of 
which  is  elHmated  at  about  goo  inhabitants.  Tlie  canton 
prefents  on  all  fides  well  cultivated  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  city  furniflies  a fort  of  militia,  confifting  of  about 
1 120  men,  for  the  fafety  of  the  diftridl.  The  dillridi  of  St. 
Eulalia  has  a territory  of  about  four  leagues  in  extent,  bor- 
dering on  thofeof  Balanzar  and  Ivi9a,  and  lies  to  the  N E. 
of  the  latter.  The  number  of  houfes  is  about  700,  difperf- 
ed,  without  forming  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets.  They  are 
inhabited  by  4000  perfons,  dillributed  in  two  parifnes.  A 
river,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Saint,  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  fpire  of  the  church  of  St.  Eulalia  rifes. 
The  other  parifh  is  called  St.  John’s.  This  dillric.t  furniflies 
a contingent  of  700  men  for  the  fecurity  of  the  ifland.  The 
territory  of  the  dillrift  of  Balanzar  extends  over  about 
three  leagues,  and  joins  thofe  of  Ivi9a,  St.  Eulalia,  and 
Pormany.  The  houfes  are  reckoned  at  about  400,  and  the 
inhabitants  may  amount  to  2200.  The  parifli  church  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Michael.  The  contingent  for  the  fafeguard 
of  the  ifland  confifts  of  300  men.  On  the  coaft  is  fituated 
the  creek  of  Balanzar,  near  a mile  in  length.  At  the  end 
is  the  little  port  of  San  Michela,  which  can  only  admit  finall 
veilels.  This  port  is  at  the  mouth  of  two  rivulets,  the 
fources  of  which  are  upwards  of  a league  in  the  interior. 
The  diftridi  of  Pormany  has  a territory  four  leagues  in  length, 
•iKJunded  by  Balanzar,  Salines,  and  Ivi9a.  The  foil  prefents 
a fertile  plain,  on  which  are  ab.jut  450  houfes,  cenraining  at 
leail  2000  inhabitants,  and  furniihing  a contingent  of 
men.  The  principal  church  is  confecrated  to  St.  Antony, 
and  its  ftecple,  or  turret,  commands  the  port,  and  is  guarded 
by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fome  artillery  men.  The 
other  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Jofeph.  'I’lie  diftrift  of 
Salines,  or  las  Salinas,  takes  its  name  from  the  fait  found 
there,  and  is  bounded  by  the  diftridls  of  Pormany  and 
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Ivl9a.  It  is  two  leagues  in  extent ; the  houfes  are  reckoned 
at  1 90,  and  the  population  at  goo  perfons.  The  contingent 
coniills  of  a company  of  200  men.  On  a beautiful  plain  in 
this  canton  is  fituated  the  church  of  St.  George.  Port 
St.  Antony,  or  Porto-magno,  or  Pormany,  lies  on  the 
oppofite  coait.  Ivi9a,  though  its  mouth  is  difficult  of  en- 
trance, is  fufliciently  fpacious  to  accommodate  a fquadron  ; 
but  in  the  winter  feafon  it  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  The 
iilanders  of  Ivi9a  have  criminal  as  well  as  civil  laws  peculiar 
to  thcmfelves.  This  ifland  belongs  to  the  Spaniards. 

Ivj9.\,  the  capital  town  of  the  above  deferibed  ifland  ; 
which  has  a good  port,  fituated  to  the  S.E.  below  a finall 
hill,  under  the  cannon  of  a fortrefs  conllrudted  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  Some  ancient  authors  aferibe  the  foundation  of 
this  city  to  the  Phoenicians,  663  years  B.C.  It  was  called 
Pityufa,  bccaufe  it  is  covered  with  pines  and  firs.  Oflicrs 
attribute  it  to  the  Carthaginians,  70  years  after  Carthage 
was  founded,  alleging  tliat  the  name  Ebufus  in  the  Punic 
language  fignifles  arid.  The  Romans  had  it  in  their  poffef- 
fion  ; it  was  afterw^ards  occupied  by  the  Moors  ; but  the 
Africans  w^ere  expelled  by  John,  prince  of  Aragon,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Tarragona  ; and  it  has  fince  remained  under  the 
fpiritual  jurifdidlion  of  this  city.  The  town,  which  is 
fituated  on  a mountain,  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
bifhopric,  and  it  is  alfo  the  feat  of  government.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  as  many  imnalteries  as  pariflies,  one  holpital, 
fcveral  churches,  and  fome  barracks.  The  town  is  well 
fortilied,  and  has  two  entrances,  •viz.  the  New  Gate,  and 
the  Principal.  The  fuburbs,  commanded  by  the  cannon  of 
the  town,  contain  one  church,  called  St.  Elmo,  well  filled  with 
failors.  '1  he  port,  though  fpoiled  by  the  mud,  is  large 
enough  to  contain  a fquadron  ; it  is  the  largefl,  moft  conve- 
nient, and  bell  flieltered  in  the  ifland.  The  N.E.  wind  is  the 
only  one  from  which  it  is  not  protedled.  The  Englifh 
took  pofleffion  of  this  port  in  1 706  ; but  the  Spaniards 
have  again  obtained  it.  The  governor  has  an  afleflfor, 
and  fome  other  perfons,  who  allill  him  in  taking  cogni- 
zance of  all  civil,  criminal,  and  military  matters,  from 
whom  the  appeal  lies  to  the  captain-general  of  Majorca. 
Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  fuburb,  the  population  is 
ellimated  at  8co  families,  comprehending  3600  perfons. 
N.  lat.  38®  58'.  E.  long.  I ' 22'. 

JUICE,  a liquid  fubflance,  which  makes  part  of  the 
compofition  of  plants  ; being  diffufed  among  all  the  folid 
parts,  and  ferving  for  their  nutriment  and  growth. 

The  juice,  or  fap,  is  that  to  plants,  which  blood  is  to 
animals. 

There  are  juices  of  divers  kinds,  aqueous,  ninous,  oleagi- 
nous, gwnmous,  reJluQus,  and  bituminous  j and  of  all  talles  and 
colours. 

Juice,  Spani/h.  See  Liquorice. 

Juice  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral,  and  even  to  all,  the  fluids, 
or  humours,  in  an  animal  bodv. 

Juice  is  alfo  applied  to  the  vapours  and  humidities  in- 
clofed  in  the  earth. 

Juices,  Concrete,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  many 
authors,  to  fuch  fubllances  found  in  the  bow'cls  of  the  earth, 
as  have  once  been  in  a (late  of  fluidity,  and  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  fluid  again  by  art,  by  means  of  heat,  inoil- 
ture,  or  common  agents. 

Others  apply  the  word  concrete  to  all  thofe  fubflanccs 
which  may  be  feparated  from  fluids  by  chemical  operations, 
whether  they  are  afterwards  ibluble  in  them  again  or  not  ; 
fuch  are  the  particles  of  fpar,  feparated  from  water  by  a 
flow  diflillation,  and  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflfel. 

The  concrete  juices  of  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 

principal 
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j'rinci'pal  things  wyiich  give  the  virtue  to  mineral  waters  ; for 
thofe  which  receive  no  concretion,  and  are  only  mingled 
with  the  waters  in  tlieir  paffage  through  that  part  of  the 
earth  where  they  are  evaporated,  on  the  water’s  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  though  tliey  may  give  a brifltnefs  to  it, 
while  entire  in  it,  yet  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  give  the 
principal  virtues.  Thefc  fluid  and  volatile  juices  all  fly  off 
in  the  analyfes  of  the  waters,  but  tlie  concrete  juices  are 
more  permanent,  and  leave  certain  fediments  which  render 
them  vilible  and  palpable,  after  the  diftillation  of  the  waters 
with  which  they  are  mixed.  When  thcfe  happen  to  be 
fimple,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  known  in  a folid 
Uate,  it  is  eafy  to  deduce  the  virtues  of  the  waters  from 
them,  and  to  know  what  muff  be  the  effedl  of  fuch  fluids  as 
carry  fpar,  fulphur,  vitriol,  or  other  well-known  fubftances, 
into  the  blood  ; but  it  feldom  happens  that  thefe  things  are 
thus  contained  Ample  and  entire  in  the  waters,  they  are  often 
blended  varioufly  with  one  another,  and  often  not  the  whole 
of  the  known  body  is  contained,  but  the  principles  that  con- 
ilitute  fome  part  of  it,  fuch  as  the  acid  of  vitriol  without  its 
metalline  part,  the  bafis  of  fea-falt  without  its  acid,  and  fo 
of  the  reft. 

Salts  and  earths  are  evidently  the  moft  fenfible  and  the 
rnoff  comm.on  matters  which  are  mi.xed  with  water,  and  it  is 
from  them  in  general  that  the  medicinal  fprings  take  up 
their  virtues.  There  is  fcarcely  any  earth  that  does  not  con- 
tain fome  fort  of  mineral  fait,  capable  of  being  wafhed  out 
by  water,  though  it  be  generally  in  imperceptible  quanti- 
ties; but  where  the  earths  are  richer  in  thefe  falts,  the 
waters  not  only  take  them  up,  but  carry  alfo  with  them  the 
feveral  finer  particles  of  the  earh  itfelf,  in  which  they  are 
bedded,  and  rifing  up  at  fome  fmall  diilance  from  the  place, 
they  make  medicinal  fprings,  of  virtues  anfwerable  to  the 
peculiar  fpecies  of  the  fait  that  was  lodged  there.  We  are 
always  able  to  feparate,  by  analyfis,  the  falts  and  the  earths 
of  the  mineral  waters  ; but  when  we  have  done  this,  we  are 
not  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  tafle,  for  they  are  often  fuch 
mixed  fubftances,  that  we  can  neither  know  them  perfectly 
as  they  are,  nor  feparate  them. 

The  four  moft  known  and  frequent  of  tliofe  concrete 
juices  which  are  called  falts,  are  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  and 
culinary  fait ; but  the  examination  of  the  waters  of  different 
medicinal  fprings  (hews  us,  that  there  are  in  the  earth  others 
very  different  from  thefe,  and  that  perhaps  in  great  numbers. 
There  is  in  Afia  a native  alkali  fait,  or  iiatrum,  and  in  all 
the  mineral  waters  we  celebrate,  there  is  a peculiar  fait  fepa- 
rable  by  evaporation,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  this 
than  to  any  of  the  other  four,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it 
has  been  the  enftom  to  reduce  all  falts  ; and  yet  different 
even  from  this  in  fome  refpeits.  Befides  this,  thofe  juices 
of  the  faline  kind,  whofe  difpofition  to  concretion  is  not  yet 
finifhed,  and  whofe  ftate  is,  as  it  were,  but  in  embryo,  or 
the  firft  ftage  of  being,  are  not  to  be  known,  when  feparated 
from  the  waters  to  which  yet  they  may  have  perhaps  given 
virtues  greater  than  the  concrete,  in  what  we  call  its  more 
perfeft  ftate,  might  have  given  : nay,  even  thole  that  are 
more  formed,  and  are  already  concreted,  or  in  a ftate  capa- 
ble of  concretion,  have  not  fimple  and  homogeneous  lub- 
ftances  in  each  of  the  fpecies.  The  lalt  that  is  called  culi- 
nary fait,  is  obferved  to  have  two  different  portions  mixed 
together  ; the  one  is  cendenfed  and  cryftallized  by  cold  and 
in  moifture,  after  the  evaporation  of  a part  of  the  water 
wherein  this  fait  hath  been  difl'olved  ; and  the  other  will  not 
he  cryllal  i/.ed  nor  condenfed,  but  by  a total  evaporation  of 
the  water.  The  portion  of  this  fait  that  is  cryftallized  by 
cold  and  in  moifture,  is  the  moft  lulphiircoiis,  and  by  its 
fulphureity  it  will  mix  lifelf  with  the  liilphureous  fait  of 
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calcined  tartar  rcfolved  in  a moift  air,  or  in  common  water, 
witliout  turbidnefs,  and  without  coagulation  ; but  that  por- 
tion of  this  common  fait  which  is  not  condenfed  but  by  the 
total  evaporation  of  the  water  which  had  diffolved  it,  hath 
an  acidity  which  inftantly  coagulates  the  fait  of  tartar  dif- 
folved, and  all  other  falts  in  the  fame  ftate  which  are  ful- 
phureous  and  nitrous.  It  is  evident,  that  while  this  fait  is 
in  its  embryo  ftate,  the  one  or  the  other  alone  of  thefe  two 
very  different  fubftances  of  which  it  is  contained,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  waters  of  a fpring,  and  communicate  virtues 
different  from  thofe  which  the  w'hole  body  of  the  fait 
would  have  done.  This  fait  alio  being  procured  by  eva- 
poration of  the  water,  or  by  any  other  analyfis  of  it,  could 
not  be  known  or  referred  to  the  common  ialts,  and  much 
lefs  if  in  the  earth,  as  may  very  eafily  happen,  it  (hould  be 
united  with  fome  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  fome  other 
fa’t,  in  the  fame  difunited  or  unfafliioned  ftate. 

The  vitriol  which  in  a moift  air  yields  an  effiorefcence 
upon  fulphureous  marcafites,  has  likewife  a juicy  portion, 
condenfible  only  by  a total  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  humi- 
dity ; this  is  of  a very  acrimonious  tafte,  of  an  undfiious 
fubftance,  and  eafily  runs  to  water  in  a moift  air.  This 
juicy  portion  of  vitriol  is  very  different  from  that  which 
Ihoots  and  condenfes  in  the  fluid  liquor,  by  means  of  the 
cold.  Thefe  cryftals  are  pure  vitriol  acid,  aullere,  and  on 
being  mixed  with  the  fulphureous  and  nitrous  falts,  a great 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  precipitates  out  of  them  ; but  the 
other  portion  will  mix  itfelf  with  thefe  falts  in  folution, 
without  turbidnefs  or  emotion,  not  having,  like  the  former, 
that  acidity  upon  which  the  fulphureous  or  nitrous  falts  can 
a6f  ; which  is  exa£fly  contrary  to  what  happens  to  common 
fait,  of  which  the  firft  portion  is  the  moft  fulphureous,  and 
the  latter  portion  the  moft  acid.  Nitre  is  alfo,  like  the  reft, 
compofed  of  twm  different  faline  portions,  the  one  more 
fulphureous,  which  cryftallizes  with  the  cold,  and  in  moif- 
ture, and  the  otlier,  which  remains  diffolved  after  all  the 
cryftals  are  obtained,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a dry 
form,  but  by  the  evaporation  of  all  the  humidity.  This  is 
lefs  fulphureous  than  the  other  part  obtained  in  cryftals,  and 
has  fome  acidity  which  the  other  has  not. 

Tile  firft  embryos  of  mineral  falts  are  nothing  elfe  but 
vapours  or  juices  not  concreted,  but  totaliy  volatile  or  va- 
porable  ; ot  thefc  fome  may  be  condenfed,  and  in  part  fixed 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  difengaged  from  their  matrices,  and 
made  capable  of  concretion  by  means  of  the  air,  as  is  ob- 
ferved in  certain  nitrous,  aluminous,  and  vitriolic  falts.  The 
fiilpluireous  part,  which  is  formed  in  the  lime,  inadc  of  cer- 
t.iiii  hard  Itoncs  burnt  in  the  fire,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  a fpecies  of  nitre,  has  certainly  its  leniiiial  being  in 
thofe  crude  ftones,  and  in  that  ftate  of  its  being,  is  very 
dilferent  from  that  which  we  find  after  it  has  paffed  the  fire, 
which,  from  cold  and  coagulative,  changes  into  cauftic  and 
refolutivc.  This  cold  and  coagulative  quality  of  this  ftony 
fait,  in  its  firft  ftate,  manifefts  itleli  fuffieiently  iu  the  waters 
of  certain  rock  fptiiigs,  which  are  very  limpid  and  cold,  and 
breed  cold  and  Ichirroiis  tumours  under  the  throats  of  thofe 
jieoplc  who  ordinarily  drink  them,  as  in  the  Alps,  &c.  See 
BltOXCHOCEI.K. 

'Die  feminal  matter  of  this  fait  then  is  wholly  altered  in 
its  nature  by  fire,  and  is  rendered  fulplmreous  and  cauftic 
as  nitre.  Fire  is  able  to  exalt  and  alter  the  ftate  of  being 
of  this  fait,  but  it  is  no  more  able  to  produce  it  in  thefe 
ftones  than  in  the  fticlls  of  oyllers,  &c.  of  which  alfo  a lime 
is  made,  which  yields  a fait  not  more  fulphureous  than  this. 
Dll  Clos,  Obferv.  fur  les  Faux  Miner. 

The  feminal  being  of  alum  and  vitriol  muft,  in  the  fame 
manner,  cxill  in  thofe  fubftances  out  of  which  thofe  falts 
4 F 2 are 
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are  extrafted  by  water,  after  they  }iave  been  calcined  by 
fire,  or  expofcd  to  a flower  calcination  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  not  found  in  thefe  ftoties  before  thefe  proceifes, 
yet  it  is  fiifliciently  evident  that  the  fire  and  air  could  not 
produce  them,  but  could  only  exalt  them  there. 

All  thefe  varieties  to  which  the  feveral  mineral  falls  are 
liable  in  the  different  ilagcs,  and  in  which  they  may  be  ab- 
forbcd  together,  and  united  by  water  under  the  earth,  do 
not  only  render  the  judging  of  the  mineral  waters,  which 
partake  ot  them  by  analyfes  very  uncertain,  but  even,  in 
many  cafes,  perplex  and  confound  us,  by  the  very  means  by 
whicii  u’e  hope  to  underlland  tliem. 

Juices,  Mineral.  Many  countries  afford  thefe,  and  give 
marks  by  them  of  treafures  that  might  be  turned  to  great 
account,  were  the  proper  manner  of  affaying  them  known, 
which  is  by  flrfl  properly  reducing  them  to  a dry  fubflance, 
lo  as  to  come  at  the  folid  matter  they  contain.  With  a view 
to  the  difeovery  of  metallic  veins,  the  eredtion  of  falt-works, 
vitriol-works,  alum-works,  borax-works,  and  the  like,  the 
curious  on  this  fnbjeft  may  find  many  excellent  hints  for 
farther  difeoveries  in  the  clofe  of  Agricola’s  work,  “ De  Re 
Metallica  and  the  view  is  farther  carried  on  by  Boyle, 
Techer,  Stahl,  and  Homberg.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris  have  alfo  given  fome  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe,  in  their 
Memoirs  ; and  fome  practical  things  are  recorded  in  the 
Philolophical  Tranfadtions.  Wc  have  accounts  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadtions  of  white  and  thick  fluids  like  cream, 
found  in  mines  at  very  great  depths,  and  containing  mineral 
particles.  The  bottoms  of  our  coal-pits  fometimes  afford 
this  liquor  in  very  large  quantities.  And  fome  of  the  iron 
mines  in  Shropflrire,  particularly  that  called  the  White  mine 
near  Hales  in  that  county,  affords  a great  qiiantity  of  this 
fort  of  juice.  It  is  thick  as  cream,  white,  and  of  a fweetifh 

tafle,  but  with  a vitriolic  twang  behind  it.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  nodules  of  iron-llonc,  which  are  here  a fort  of 
enhydri,  very  large,  compofed  of  thick  crulls,  and  fome  of 
them  holding  near  a hogfliead  of  this  fort  of  liquor.  Phil. 
Tranf  loo.  See  Enhydhqs. 

JUILLAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Brives  ; 19  miles  W.  of  Tulles.  The  place  con- 
tains 2010,  and  the  canton  9402  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  125  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

IVINGHOE,  is  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Cotflow,  and  county  of  Buckingham,  England.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a chalk  hill,  near  the  ancient 
Ikeneld-flreet,  35'  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  confifls  of 
two  llreets,  containing,  at  the  time  of  the  late  population 
report  of  iSoo,  78  houfes,  and  452  inhabitants.  In  the 
church,  which  is  a handfome  llrudfure,  is  an  altar-tomb,  faid 
to  be  that  of  a brother  of  king  Stephen.  A market  was 
granted  to  this  town  in  the  year  1318  : it  is  now  held  on 
Saturday  ; but  it  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  almoft  be  faid  to 
be  difeontinued.  Here  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  parifh 
of  Ivinghoeis  very  extenfive,  being  fourteen  miles  in  length, 
and  containing  feveral  hamlets.  In  one  of  thefe,  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, which  is  about  five  miles  dillant  from  the  town,  are 
the  remains  of  the  monaftery  of  Murefley,  founded  by  Plenry 
de  Blois,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
for  nuns  of  the  Benediftine  order.  At  the  diffolution 
the  feite  was  granted  to  fir  John  Dance  ; it  has  been  lately 
fold  by  Mr.  Catherall,  in  whofe  family  it  has  been  during 
feveral  generations,  to  Mr.  Mercer.  'Phe  building  was,  in 
1802,  almoll  entire  : the  parlour  and  hall,  which  are  of  To- 
ternhoe  Hone,  appear  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  V II. 
Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  i. 

IVIRA,  in  Botany,  a Caribbean  name  for  a Ipecies  of 
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Slcrculia,  called  by  Aublct  I-tiira  pruricns,  PI.  Guian.  v.  2 
694.  t.  279.  See  Steuculia. 

JUJUBE.  See  ZiziPiiu.s  and  Rhamnus. 

JUJUI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America,  which 
rifes  W.N.W.  of  Omaguaca,  which  gives  it  name  ; but 
afterwards,  being  joined  by  feveral  fmall  rivers  at  St.  Sal- 
vador, it  is  called  Jujui.  On  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Chaco,  it  unites  with  the  Vermejo  in  S.  lat.  24°  50'.  Its 
whole  courfe  is  S.E.  nearly  300  miles. 

JUJUMORA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbulpour  ; 20  mdes  S.S.E.  of  Sumbulpour. 

JUKAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 20  m.iles 
N.  of  Noanagur. 

JUKUM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 32  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Goldingcn. 

lUI.E,  in  the  Mnfic  of  the  Ancients,  Athenxus,  lib.  xiv. 
a fong  for  woollen  manufadlurers  ; but  afterwards  the  fame 
author  fays  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  fongs  or  hymns  in 
honour  ot  Ceres,  and  it  was,  in  fa<R,  a hymn  fung  by  the 
Greeks,  and  after  them  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  har- 
veft,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  in  order  to  render 
thofe  deities  propitious. 

The  word  is  derived  from  oka.,  or  mkii,  a Jheaf.  This  hymn 
was  fometimes  called  demitrule,  or  demitrmle,  that  is,  the 
lule  of  Ceres. 

JUI.EP,  or  JuLAP,  Julapium,  in  Pharmacy,  and  derived, 
according  to  Menage,  from  the  Arabic  gieuUp,  or  rather 
from  the  Greek  : Olearius  derives  it  from^u^y>,  a 

Perfian  word,  fignifying  rofe-ivater ; is  an  eafy,  agreeable, 
extemjjoraneous  potion  prelcribed  to  fick  perfons ; ufually 
compofed  of  common  water,  or  fimple  diftilled  water,  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  its  quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous 
water,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  proper  fyrups.  This  is 
fliarpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  otlier  medicines.  Juleps  are  fometimes  ufed  as  the 
ordinary  drink  in  certain  difeafes,  but  more  ufually  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  forms  of  medicines  ; ferving  chiefly  to 
dilute,  to  correft  the  peccant  humours,  reftore  the  declining 
force  of  the  heart,  and  promote  fleep. 

In  difpenfatories,  we  have  feveral  different  juleps  ; the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  camphor  julep,  yw/ryiaw  e camphora. 
See  C.YMPMOR. 

The  cordial  julep,  w'hich  is  made  by  mixing  four  ounces  of 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper- 
water,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, of  each  two  drams,  and  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  orange- 
peel  ; and  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls,  three  or 
four  times  a day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weak- 
nefs  and  depreffton  of  fpirits. 

The  espedorating  is  formed  by  mixing  four  ounces 
of  the  emullion  of  gum  ammoniac  with  two  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  fquills.  Two  table-fpooufuls  of  this  julep  may  be 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours  in  coughs,  afthmas,  and  ob- 
ftruflions  of  the  breaft. 

julep  is  made,  by  rubbing  lialf  a dram  of  mufk,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fugar  together,  and  adding  gradually  two 
ounces  of  fimp'e  cinnamon-water,  and  as  much  of  pepper- 
miiit-water,  and  alfo  two  drams  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpiri’ . 
Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours,  in  a low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccupping, 
convulfions,  and  other  Ipafmodic  affections. 

The  faline  julep  is  prepared  by  diftolving  two  drams  of 
fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frefli  lemon  juice,  drained  ; 
when  the  effervcfcence  is  over,  add  of  mint-water,  and  com- 
mon water,  each  two  ounces,  and  of  fimple  fyrup  one  ounce. 
This  julep  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
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|>remotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fervice  in  fevers,  cfpe- 
eially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

The  vomiting  julep  is  made,  by  diffolving  four  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July-flowers.  This  julep  may 
be  given,  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  in  thedofe  of  one  table- 
Ipoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates. 

Julep,  Mephitic.  See  Pyrmont  Water. 

JULETA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Suder- 
mania  ; 35  miles  N.W,  of  Nykioping. 

JULF/\R,  or  D.sjulfar,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Perfian  gulf ; 100 
miles  N.W.  of  Oman.  N.  lat.  26^  3'.  E.  long.  37'. 

JULGANOO,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Candeifli ; 
46  miles  E.  of  Burhampour. 

JUI.GONG,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Aunmgabad. 

lULT,  or  Catkins,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  Small 
foflil  bodies  are  found  in  the  chalk-pits,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  chalk  ferics  in  Cherry-Hinton,  in  Cambridgefliire,  which 
Fir.  Parkinfon  has  deferibed  in  the  i ft  volume  of  his  Organic 
Remains,  p.  456,  and  confiders  them  as  the  iuli  of  the  larch, 
or  fome  other  tree  ; Dr.  Parfons  having  confidered  them  as 
parts  of  the  roots  of  fome  plant,  both  of  which  opinions 
we  confider  as  very  far  from  probable.  Dr.  Woodward, 
from  obferving  the  great  accumulation  of  iuli,  chives,  or 
chaff  of  the  buds  of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  peat  marfhes  of 
our  low  fen  lands,  in  his  edition  to  the  2d  part  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  p.  125,  confiders  the  fame  as  an 
evidence  that  the  Mofaic  deluge  happened  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  as  related  : not  confidering  that  the  floods  of  every 
fpring  and  fummer  flill  bring  down  fuch  floating  bodies  in  the 
rivers,  and  depofit  them  on  their  banks  and  fliores  in  the 
level  parts  of  their  courfe. 

JULIA  Do.mka,  in  Biography,  fecond  wife  of  the 
emperor  Severus,  was  a woman  of  great  accomplifliments, 
a native  of  Emefa,  in  Syria,  and  daughter  to  Baffianus,  priefl 
of  the  fun.  In  early  life  flie  applied  herfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
geometry  and  philofophy,  and  became  as  celebrated  for  her 
mental  as  her  perfonal  charms.  She  came  to  Rome,  where 
her  learning  recommended  her  to  all  the  literati  of  the  city. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  fhe  married  Severus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  invefled  with  the 
imperial  purple.  Her  accomplifliments  made  very  little  im- 
preffion  upon  the  heart  and  charadfer  of  her  huiband,  who, 
after  a time,  became  fo  jealous  of  her,  that  flie  thought  it 
right,  probably  from  a confeioufuefs  of  guilt,  and  from  a 
defire  of  fafety,  to  withdraw  from  all  public  affairs,  and  oc- 
cupy her  time  wholly  in  the  fludy  of  letters.  She  was  fully 
fcnfible  of  literary  merit,  and  invited  to  her  court  men  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  literary  reputation,  and  it  was  at  her  defire 
that  Philoflratus  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyan^us. 
Her  influence,  after  the  deccafe  of  the  emperor,  was  for  a 
time  produtflive  of  tranquillity  and  union  between  her  fons 
Caracallaand  Geta.  She  oppofed  the' plan  of  dividing  the 
empire,  but  her  attempts  were  unfuccefsful,  and  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  effecl  a fraternal  union,  flie  was  obliged  to 
bo  the  witnefs  of  the  murder  of  her  favourite  fon  Geta, 
flabbcd  in  her  own  arms  by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  It  is 
fiid  fhe  herfelf  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  w'ard 
off  the  fatal  blow.  She  foon  recovered  from  her  grief,  by 
the  flattering  attention  paid  to  her  by  Caracalla,  and  by  his 
placing  her  name  along  with  his  own  in  letters  to  the  fenate 
and  people,  hler  influence  coold  not  prevent  him  from 
pratflifing  thofe  follies  and  enormities  which  led  to  his  ruin, 
and  his  death  plunged  her  into  the  deepell  aflliftion.  Re- 
covering from  her  grief,  Ihe  hoped  to  fliarc  the  government 
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with  Macrinus,  the  fucceffor  of  her  fon,  and  being  difap- 
pointed  in  this  flie  retired  from  court,  and  died  in  217.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  fhe  ftarved  herfelf  to  death,  but 
whether  from  the  dread  of  Macrinus,  or  to  free  herfelf  from 
the  pains  of  a cancer,  has  not  been  afeertained.  She  had 
experienced  all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  : from  an  humble 
ftation  flie  had  been  railed  to  greatnefs,  only  to  tafle  the 
fuperior  bitternefs  of  an  exalted  rank.  Gibbon.  Univer, 
Hill. 

Julia,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Salvian  and  Gaza, 
to  the  ioulos  of  the  Greek,  calledy«/«  by  tlie  Latin  writers  in 
general,  and  by  the  Italians,  don%elUna.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the 
Lalrus,  according  to  Artedi,  and  is  diilinguillied  by  that 
author  from  the  other  fifli  of  that  kind,  by  the  name  of  the 
variegated  labrus  of  a palm  long,  and  having  two  larger 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  See  Labrus  lulls. 

JULIAN,  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  in  Biography,. 
Roman  emperor,  the  fon  of  Julius  Conflantius,  brother  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year 
331,  and  was  fix  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  maffacre  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  Flavian  family,  after  the  death  of 
Conflantine,  from  which  only  himfelf  and  his  elder  brother 
Callus  were  faved.  The  young  princes  were  extremely 
well  educated  ; and  being  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  re-^ 
ligion,  were  baptized,  and  admitted  to  fome  inferior  eccle- 
fialtical  offices.  Julian  publicly  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
church  of  Nicomedia.  Gallus  was  invefled  with  the  im- 
perial purple  as  Caefar,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  though  he  behaved  with  fraternal  affedfion  to  Julian,  his 
general  condudt  was  tyrannical  and  difgufting,  and  foon 
brought  him  to  his  end.  (See  Gallus.)  From  the  time 
that  his  brother  was  made  Csefar,  Julian  was  freed  from 
every  reflraint,  and  put  in  pofleffion  of  ample  patrimony. 
He  had  imbibed  ftrong  prepofieflions  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Paganifm,  which  were  foflered  by  the  leffons  of 
fome  philofophers  of  the  Platonic  fchool.  From  Maximus, 
he  received  a fecret  initiation  into  the  myfteries  of  the  fcience 
of  theurgy.  From  his  abandoning  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  has  obtained  the  title  of  “ The 
Apoftate.”  At  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  his  brother  Gallus, 
Julian  partook  of  this  difg>'ace,  and  was  kept  fome  time  at 
the  court  of  Milan,  an  objedf  of  fufpicion.  At  length  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  Athens,  where  he  was  confirmed  in 
all  his  notions ; fo  that  there  probably  did  not  cxifl  in  the 
Roman  empire  a more  ardent  votary  for  Paganifm  than  he. 
About  the  y'car  355,  he  was  recalled  from  his  ftudious  re- 
treat to  court ; was  declared  Coefar,  and  married  Helena, 
the  emperor’s  filler.  He  was  now  employed  in  military  en- 
terprize,  and  in  a ffiort  time  made  feveral  expeditions,  in 
which  he  humbled  the  pride  of  many  kings,  and  recovered 
20,000  captives.  The  rifing  reputation  of  Julian  was  re- 
g.arded  with  envy  and  jealoufy  by  the  em.peror,  who,  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming  dangerous,  deprived  him  of  the 
principal  part  of  l;is  army.  By  this,  Julian  was  reduced  to 
great  diflrefs : he  was,  however,  determined  to  fubmit. 
He  accordingly  made  his  foldiers  a fpeech  from  the  tribunal, 
exhorting  them  to  loyalty  and  obedience  ; and  gave  the  of- 
ficers a farewel  entertainment.  Their  reluctance  to  quit  a 
commander,  to  whom  they  were  fo  much  attached,  w'aa 
augmented  by  this  interview  ; and  in  the  night,  the  foldiers 
encompaffed  the  palace,  and  faluted  Julian  as  the  emperor. 
The  prince  ftrenuoully  rejeClcd  the  proffered  honour  ; and 
by  fecuriug  the  doors,  endeavoured  to  exclude  his  perfon 
from  their  tumultuary  attachment.  Till  the  third  hour  of 
the  day  he  remained  inflexible  to  their  prayers,  their  re- 
proaches, and  menaces ; whe.n  being  informed,  that  if  he 
wiflied  to  live,  he  mull  confent  to  reign,  he  complied  with 
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tlieir  vviflics.  He  immediately  addrcfTed,  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  the  army,  a letter  to  Conllantius,  acquainting 
him  with  the  event,  and  foliciting  the  confirmation  of  the 
dignity  of  Augutlns,  but  ftill  acknowledging  his  fupremajy 
as  head  of  the  empire,  and  offering  to  remain  contented  with 
the  adminiflration  of  the  weilern  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  Conilantins  received  his  communication  like  an 
offended  fovereign,  refufed  to  admit  liis  affumed  title,  and 
commanded  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  with  the  rank  which 
he  formerly  pofleffed.  Ju'ian  now  held  him  at  defiance,  and 
difperfed  manifelloes  jutlifying  his  condudl ; of  which  one  of 
the  molt  charafteriflic  Hill  extant  was  an  epillle  to  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Athens,  whom,  as  a philofopher,  a fcholar, 
and  a worfhipper  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  he  feems  to  have 
regarded  with  peculiar  refpedt.  In  his  progrefs  he  was 
Hopped  by  the  refiftance  of  Aquileia,  held  by  the  troops  of 
'Conllantius  ; and  the  approach  of  that  emperor,  with  his 
veteran  legions,  prepared  a bloody  cwnflicfl,  which  was  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  bidden  death  of  Conllantius  on  the 
confines  of  Cilicia.  .Julian,  now  in  the  thirty-fecond  year 
of  his  age,  entered  Conflantinople  amidll  univerfal  acclama- 
tions, and  was  acknowledged  tlie  foie  fovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  His  elevation  to  fupreme  power  made  no  al- 
teration in  his  characler : he  was  a philofopher  on  the 

throne,  as  far  as  that  title  is  merited  by  flritl  temperance, 
difregard  of  idle  pomp,  and  trifling  amufements  ; the  dili- 
gent employment  of  his  time  in  adlive  occupations,  or  the 
purfuit  of  mental  improvement,  and  conflant  llndy  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  llation.  Tlie  ruling  paffion  of  Julian  was 
to  rellore  the  heathen  religion  in  all  its  ancient  fplendour  ; 
and  to  this,  in  various  inflances,  he  facrificed  both  policy 
and  jullice.  He'wrote  an  elaborate  work  againfl  the  truth 
of  Chrillianity,  of  which  forne  fragments  only  have  come  to 
modern  times.  An  cJicl  of  general  toleration  was  his  firil 
meafure,  \i  hich  produced  the  re-opening  of  all  the  heathen 
temples,  and  the  return  of  Chrlflian  feclaries,  who  had 
been  baniflicd  by  the  late  emperor.  He  endeavoured  to 
render  Paganifm  more  refpectab'e  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
by  certain  regulations  for  fecuring  the  morals  of  the  priefl- 
hood.  He  i ivitcd  to  his  court  all  the  eminent  philofophers, 
and  men  of  learning  of  that  perfuafion  ; and  he  encouraged 
profelytes,  by  tokens  of  imperial  favour.  The  refloration 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jerusalem  attrailed  the  ambitious 
mind  of  the  emperor,  who  flattered  himfelf  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  undertaking  would  be  at  lead  a fpecious  argu- 
ment againfl  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. To  accomplifli  i‘,  he  employed  one  ot  liis  ablell 
generals,  and  ordered  the  governor  of  Palefline  to  lend  his 
mod  llreiiuous  fupport  in  relloring  the  work  of  Solomon  to 
its  prilline  beauty.  But  neither  the  power  of  an  emperor, 
the  relources  of  an  empire,  nor  the  enthufiafm  of  a whole 
people,  could  effedl  the  purpofe.  A commencement  was 
made  of  this  work  ; but  the  builders  were  interrupted  by 
extraordi'iary  irruptions  of  fire,  which  obliged  them  to 
abandon  their  undertaking.  Though  rellraincd  either  by 
prudence  or  temper  from  the  violence  of  perfecution,  Julian 
fyllematically  piirfued  meafures  calculated  to  degrade  and 
deprefs  the  Chriilians.  He  treated  them  with  the  language 
of  farcallic  contempt,  deprived  them  of  the  management  of 
charitable  contributions,  and  levelled  all  the  honours  of  fa- 
cerdotal  rank.  Pie  forbade  all  Chriilians  from  adling  as 
teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  the  liberal  arts ; thus 
compelling  their  youth  to  remain  uneducated,  or  to  receive, 
with  the  rudiments  of  learning,  impreffions  fubverfive  of  their 
faith.  He  excluded  them  from  polls  ot  trull  and  honour  ; 
and  condemned  them  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  Pagan  temples  in  the  preceding  reigns,  and  rellitution 


of  lands  and  revenues,  which  had  been  converted  to  the  ufis 
of  their  own  religion.  The  love  of  military  glory  was  an* 
other  paffion  by  wbich  Julian  was  adluated  ; and  the  field 
which  he  thought  moll  worthy  of  its  indulge.. ce  was  the 
Perfun  empire,  long  the  rival  and  formidable  foe  of  the 
Roman.  When  he  crofled  the  Tigris,  he  burned  his  fliips, 
that  lus  foldicrs  might  proceed  with  firmnefs  and  refolution. 
He  defeated  the  Perfian'-  drawn  up  to  oppofe  him,  and 
pulhed  on  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Milled  by  treacherous 
guides,  he  was  pre  ently  reduced  to  a fcircity  of  provifions  ; 
and  he  found  that  the  only  mean?  of  faf.ty  for  his  army  con- 
filled  in  retreat.  In  tlie  mean  time,  tlie  whole  force  of  the 
Perfian  empire  was  aiTembled.  and  c'ouds  of  light  troop* 
harafied  the  Romans  on  every  fide,  wliile  the  main  body  of 
the  Perfian  holt  adv.viced  in  formidable  array.  Julian  per- 
formed  every  duty  ot  a foldier  and  a general,  partook  in 
every  fatigue  and  hardlhin,  and  was  prefent  wherever  danger 
was  moll  urgent.  The  a‘'acks  of  '.lie  enemy  were  feveral 
times  repelled:  at  length  Julian  was  mortally  wounded,  fell 
fenfelels  from  liis  horfe,  and  was  conveyed  from  the  field  in 
a llate  which  announced  approacliing  death.  Senfible  of  his 
lltuation,  he  pronounced  a farew'el  fpeech  to  the  furroiinding 
officers,  and  diredled  the  difpofal  of  his  private  property  ; 
after  which,  he  entered  into  a inctaphyfical  difeufiion  with 
regard  to  the  nature  ot  the  foul.  Exhaulled  by  thefe  ef- 
forts, he  called  for  a draught  of  cold  water ; and  a?  foon  as 
he  had  fwallowed  it,  calmly  expired,  on  June  26th,  363. 
Tile  charadler  of  no  eminent  perfon  has  been  more  differently 
reprefented  by  friends  and  enemies.  Of  his  writings,  which 
are  compofed  in  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language,  one  of 
the  moll  curious  is  entitled  “ The  Csefars,”  which,  in  the 
form  of  a fable,  freely  difeuffes  the  charaders  of  the  feveral 
emperors,  his  predeceffors.  He  gives  the  decided  preference 
to  Marcus  Antoninus,  whom  lie  made  his  model  in  his  re- 
ligious and  phi'ofophical  quality,  although  in  temper  he  was 
a very  different  man.  The  learned  Spanheim  gave  an  ela- 
borate edition  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  I.atin,  in  folio, 
1696.  Julian’s  partiality  for  every  thing  Grecian  had  in- 
filled into  his  mind  a love  of  liberty,  and  a fenfe  of  the  na- 
tural equality  of  mankind  ; and  he  reje£led  with  abhorrence 
the  haughty'  title  of  “ Lord,”  which  the  Romans  had  in- 
troduced in  addrefiing  the  mailer  of  the  empire.  He  alfo 
imitated  the  bell  of  the  emperors,  in  paying  refpefl  to  the 
confular  dignity,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  llate. 
Pie  frequently  fat  upon  the  bench  as  judge,  and  adminiftend 
jullice  with  great  impartiality  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Pie  poffeffed  found  ideas  of  legillation  ; and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  his  charadler,  that,  of  the  laws  ena£led  during  his  fiiort 
reign,  filty-four  have  been  received  into  the  codes  of  Tiieo- 
dofius  and  Jullinian.  Univer.  Plill.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hid. 
vol  iii.  and  iv. 

The  moll  ancient  proof  of  an  inftrument,  refembling  » 
modern  organ,  blown  by  bellows,  and  played  -with  keys, 
very  different  from  the  hydraulicon,  which  is  of  much 
higher  antiquity,  is  a Greek  epigram  in  the  Anthologia, 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Julian,  who  flounfhed  about  364. 
We  fliall  here  give  a literal  tranllation  of  this  epigram, 
which,  though  it  contain  no  very  beautiful  or  poetical 
images,  will  anfwer  the  hillorical  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the 
exuler.ee  of  an  inilrument  in  the  fourth  century,  which,  in 
many'  particulars,  refembled  a modern  organ. 

\Ve  fhall  infert  the  original  here,  for  the  fatisfaflion'of  tlie- 
learned  reader,  from  the  Anthol.  lib.  i.  cap.  86.  8. 

AWoiny  op''ic  aT*  ftAXri, 

A'  pc*,  v<p’  Kfintfot;  aonoyixe, 

AXA  ire  rsLVfuni  cT.'Avyytf  ; 
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Ntp9[V  ►uTfijTiii  iiro  haix/U. 

Kal  ri;  amj  E;)(,i)v  9tii  ^a>tTi/Aa  __ 

Ir^sTOj  a/jL^xl^oxii  KKvi^nai  c-v/i'Jpa^'/xovaj  ojuAuiv* 

0«'^’  uTxXlv  <rz(pTivTts,  uTiro^Xl? isciv  aot^iyv. 

“ I fee  reeds  of  a new  fpecies,  the  growth  of  another  and 
a brazen  foil  ; fuch  as  are  not  agitated  by  our  winds,  but 
by  a blaft  that  ruflies  from  a leathern  cavern  beneath  their 
roots  ; while  a roiuji  mortal,  (ayffxxo't  a tall  fturdy  fellow, 
alluding  to  the  force  neceflary  to  beat  down  that  kind  of 
duinfy  carillon  keys  of  this  rude  inftrument  of  new  inven- 
tion,) running  with  fwift  fingers  over  the  concordant  keys, 
(the  rulers  of  the  pipes,  a,v\xy ; literally  ieys,)  makes  them, 
as  they  fmoothly  dance,  emit  melodious  founds.” 

, Nothing  material  is  omitted  in  the  verfion  of  this  epigram, 
or  rather  enigma,  upon  the  organ,  though  not  a very  inge- 
nious one  ; for  the  word  kuawv,  the  fi^cs,  difeo  vers  the  whole 
liiytlf  ry. 

jLi.iAN  Culindar,  Epocha,  and  Period.  See  the  fubitan- 
tivec. 

J'.'UAN'  L.t-in  See  ? ,i  IAN  Pop.^:an  law. 

J,  : i*'  7'car.  The  Julian  r.  tiie  old  a.  count  of  the  year, 
uf  ,iii.  .n  Ev.gland  till  1752.  It  Is  fo  called  from 

its  f ii.iotr  Ji'lius  Cx  ar  ; and  by  that  name  is  didinguifhed 
from  the  ■ ew,  or  Gregorian  account,  ufed  in  mclL  parts  of 
Europe.  See  Year. 

Jl’I-ians,  in  Botany.  See  Dame’s  Violet. 

.TUEIEN,  Saint,  des  Maiejlriers,  in  Biography,  M Mil- 
lot,  in  his  Hiilory  of  the  Troubadours,  tells  us,  that  Wil- 
liam IX.  count  of  Poitou,  in  one  of  his  poems,  after  relating 
a particular  adventure  with  a common  woman  in  very  free 
terms,  and  refleOting  upon  bis  lomtes  fortunes,  or  favour  with 
the  ladies,  thanks  God  and  St.  Julien  for  his  fuccefs.  “ It 
was  then,”  fays  M.  Millot,  ” cuftomary,  fuch  was  the  fu- 
perllition  of  the  times,  for  libertines  to  invoke  heaven  for 
fuccefs  in  their  moll  profligate  undertakings  ; and  St.  ,Iu- 
lien  was  the  particular  faint  and  protedor  to  whom  they  ad- 
dreffed  themfelves  upon  fuch  occafions  as,  in  higher  an- 
tiquity, Mercury  was  the  patron  divinity  of  thieves. 

This  faint,  in  order  to  expiate  an  involuntary  crime,  is  faid 
to  have  made  a vow  that  he  would  receive  into  his  houfe  all 
paflengers  who  fliould  be  in  want  of  a habitation,  by  which 
he  obtained  the  title  of  the  “ Hofpitable  Saint,”  and  was 
afterwards  addreffed  as  the  patron  of  travellers,  to  whom 
prayers  were  made  for  a good  lodging.  “ L’Oraifon  de  St. 
Julien,  et  I’Hutelde  St.  Julien,”  were  afterwards  ufed  by 
the  French  in  pleafantry,  much  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  with  us, 
dining  with  dale  Humphrey.  But  in  the  tales  written  in  old 
French  fo  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  theallufion  was  more 
licentious.  Boccace  (Giorn.  II.  nov.  2.)  fpeaks  of  the 
“ Paternoftro  di  San  Giuliano,”  and  makes  Rinaldo,  after 
a fuccefsful  adventure  with  a female,  return  thanks  to  God 
and  St.  Julien  ; “ Per  la  qual  cofa  Rinaldo  Iddio,  et  San 
Giuliano  ringraziando,  montd  a Cavallo.”  La  Fontaine,  who 
has  tranflated  this  tale,  calls  it  “ L’Oraifon  de  St.  Ju- 
lien.” 

Julien,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Lons-le-Saulncir  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Lons-le-Saulneir. 
The  place  contains  8<)9,  and  the  canton  7098  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  120  kiliometres,  in  29  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tlie  Cote  d’Or  ; nine 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Dijon. — Alfo,  a town  of  P’rance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillriel  of  Geneva  ; five  miles  S.W.  of  Geneva.  The  place 
contains  750,  and  the  canton  11,071  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  197^  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. — Alfo,  a town 


France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire ; la 
miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Etienne. 

Julien’s,  St.,  Bay,  a large  bay,  containing  a port,  on  the 
coaft  of  Patagonia.  S.  lat.  49^  8'.  W.  long.  43'  30". 

Julien  en  Champfeur,  St , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Higlier  Alps;  fix  miles  N.  of  Gap. 

Julien  de  Chapteuil,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltrift  of  Le  Puy  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Le  Puy.  The 
place  contains  2151,  and  the  canton  7448  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  152;  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

Julien  I Ars,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didricl  of 
Poifliers  ; fix  miles  E.  of  Poifliers.  The  place  contains 
281,  and  the  canton  4997  inha'oEar.ts,  on  a territory  of  207^ 
kiliometres,  in  13  commiines. 

Julien  de  Moniagr.hr,  S:  , a town  of  F ■■  00,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  V u'  , nine  n.-i  cs  N V'  ..  ■ 

Julien  de  Vcu-o  .ivc.-  , a . - he  de- 
partment of  tiie  I.ower  e ,:iin  on, 

in  the  dutrifl  of  Ch.iteaubriant  ; leven  miles  S o.E  Ch..- 
teaubriant.  The  place  contains  1401,  and  the  canton  5676- 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  212^  kiliometres,  in  5 com- 
munes. 

Julien  du  Sault,  St.,  a tow-n  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Joigny. 

JULIE RS,  Duchy  of,  lately  a country  of  Germany,  but 
now  annexed  to  France,  and  forrr.ing  a part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Roer.  This  duchy  was  formerly  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Giieldres,  on  the  E.  by  the  eleclorate 
of  Cologne  and  the  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  the  territories  of 
Blankenheim  and  Schleiden,  and  on  the  V/.  by  the  bilhopric 
of  Liege,  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  and  the  Meufe.  The 
foil  is  fertile,  producing  corn  in  abundance,  and  yielding 
good  meadow  and  pafture  land  ; it  furnifhes  a good  breed  of 
cattle  and  of  horfes.  Wood  is  plentiful,  and  linen  is  manu- 
faftured.  Near  Efchvveiler  ftone-coal  is  found.  In  this 
duchy  are  26  towns,  and  about  1 1 free  boroughs.  See 
Roer. 

JuLiERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Cologne, 
fituated  on  the  Ruhr.  It  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  Romans.  The  town  is  fmall  but  ftrong,  and  has 
a regular  citadel.  It  has  a church  and  a convent,  and  with- 
out the  walls  are  a Calviniil  and  a Lutheran  church.  The 
place  contains  2126,  and  the  canton  i 2,639  inhabitants,  in 
28  communes.  This  town  furrendered  at  diferetion  to  the 
French  troops  in  Oftober  1794,  after  a fevere  battle  betw'een 
the  Auftrians  and  French.  N.  lat.  50'’  54'.  E.  long. 
6^  18'. 

JULIFUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Dentila  ; >o  miles  W.  of  Baniferile. 

JULIO,  a mountain  of  the  Grifons,  N.  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  ; eight  miles  S.W.  of  Zulz. 

lULIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fifh,  a fpecies. 
of  the  labru.s,  caught  principally  about  Genoa,  and  fold  in 
the  markets,  being  a veiy  delicately  tailed  fiih..  Its  ufual 
fize  is  about  the  length,  and  a little  more  than  the  breadth  of 
a finger.  The  males  of  this  fpecies  are  very  beautifully 

painted.  Their  backs  are  green,  and  their  heads  have  varie- 
gations of  yellow  and  red.  Its  fides  have  very  broad  ferrated 
lines  of  a fine  gold  yellow,  and  its  back  fin  has  feveral  large- 
fpots  of  blue  and  red.  They  are  fond  of  human  blood,  and 
will  feize  upon  the  legs  of  people  who  walk  naked  into  the 
water.  See  Labrus  lulls. 

JULIUS  I.  in  Biography,  pope,  was  a Roman  by  birthi, 
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and  fucceeded  to  the  papal  fee  on  the  death  of  Mark,  in  the 
year  337.  At  this  period  the  celebrated  Athanalius  lived  in 
a Hate  of  exile  at  Treves,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Alexandria  by  the  emperors  Conftan- 
tine,  Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  This  circumftance  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  Arian  party,  who,  at  a council  affembled  at 
Antioch,  got  Athanafms  depofed,  and  Gregory,  biflrop  of 
Alexandria,  appointed  in  his  Head.  But  in  the  Roman 
council,  Athanafms  was  pronounced  innocent  of  the  crimes 
alleged  againft  him,  and  was  admitted  by  Julius  to  his  com- 
inunion,  as  an  orthodox  pillar  of  the  church.  The  orthodox 
party  confirmed  the  adls  of  the  council  of  Rome,  and,  in  the 
height  of  their  zeal,  they  introduced  for  the  firll  time,  and 
authorized  the  prafticeof  appealing  to  the  pope,  in  contelted 
ecclefiaftical  concerns,  of  which  the  fuccelTors  of  Julius 
availed  themfclves  in  eftablilhing  the  enormous  fpiritual  ty- 
ranny, which,  by  degrees,  they  eredled  in  the  church.  Julius 
idied  in  ^^2,  having  fat  upon  the  pontifical  throne  fomewhat 
more  than  fifteen  years.  Two  of  the  letters  of  this  pope  are 
extant,  one  addrefied  to  the  Oriental  bifliops,  and  the  other 
to  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  favour  of  Athanafius. 

JuLiu.s  II.  pope,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  “Ju- 
lian della  Rovere,”  nephew  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  was  born 
in  the  year  1443.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  of  very  mean  ex- 
tradlion,  and  to  have  followed  for  fome  time  the  occupation 
of  a waterman  ; he  was  preferred  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  to  the 
fee  of  Carpentras,  and  railed  to  the  purple  in  the  year  1471. 
By  the  fame  pope  he  was  raifed  fucceffively  to  other  valuable 
biflioprics,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  an  infurreftion  in 
Ombria,  his  uncle  gave  him  the  command  of  the  papal 
troops,  which  was  an  employment  perfeftly  adapted  to  his 
genius.  He  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  which  gave  him  vaft; 
influence  and  power  at  Rome.  In  1480  he  took  an  aAive 
part  in  the  elevation  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the  papacy,  and 
while  that  pontiff  lived  he  was  in  high  favour  at  the  papal 
court ; but  during  the  popedom  of  his  fucceffor  Alex- 
ander VI.,  thinking  his  life  in  danger,  he  retired  into  France, 
and  attended  king  Charles  in  his  expedition  againll  Naples. 
In  1503  he  was  himfelf  elefled  pope,  in  the  Head  of  Pius  HI. 
who  had  held  the  facred  office  only  twenty-fix  days.  He 
took  the  name  of  Julius  II  , and,  being  poffeffed  of  a bold 
and  martial  fpirit,  determined  to  extend  the  temporal  em- 
pire of  the  church  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, with  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  endeavoured  to 
depofe  him,  but  he  fruffrated  their  defigns,  and  in  the  year 
I J08  the  famous  league  of  Cambray  againll  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  concluded  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  threatened  the 
entire  ruin  of  that  ftate.  Before  Julius  ligned  this  league, 
his  unwillingnefs  to  increafe  the  power  of  either  the  emperor, 
or  the  French  king  in  Italy,  induced  him  privately  to  com- 
municate the  terms  of  it  to  the  Venetian  ambaffador,  at  the 
fame  time  offering  not  to  confirm  it,  provided  that  the  re- 
public reftored  to  him  the  cities  of  Rimini  and  Faenza. 
'Chis  propofal  was  moll  unwifely  rejedled  by  the  Venetian 
fenate,  and  Julius  confirmed  the  league.  The  Venetians 
were  wholly  unable  to  withlland  fuch  powerful  enemies,  and 
being  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremities,  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit.  The  pope  abfolved  them  from  the  effects  of  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  iffued  againll  them,  and  with- 
out helitation  granted  leave  to  all  the  fubjefls  of  the  church 
to  ferve  under  their  banners.  He  now  formed  the  defign  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  with  this  view  he  laid 
fiege  to  Mirandola,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  in  15 ii, 
but  fortune  turning  againft  him,  he  was  driven  to  R»me.  In 
the  courfc  of  his  journey  he  received  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
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gence,  that  an  order  for  the  affembling  of  a general  council 
at  Pifa  was  polled  up  at  Modena,  Bologna,  and  other  cities 
in  Italy,  and  that  himfelf  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  it  in 
perfon.  To  counteraCl  their  proceedings,  of  which  he  had 
reafon  to  entertain  apprehenfions,  the  pope  fummoned  a ge- 
neral council  to  meet  the  followdng  year  at  Rome,  pretending, 
by  that  meafure,  to  have  fuperfeded  the  council  convoked 
at  Pifa.  An  end,  however,  was  not  put  to  the  feflions  of 
this  council  before  a decree  had  been  j^affed  declaring  pope 
Julius  II.  a dillurber  of  the  public  peace,  a fower  of  difeord 
among  the  people  of  God,  a rebel  to  the  church,  a public 
incendiary,  a -blood  thirfty  tyrant,  and  as  fuch  fufpended 
from  all  fpiritual  and  temporal  adminiftration  of  the  church, 
and  forbidding  the  faitliful  thenceforth  to  acknowledge  or 
obey  him.  In  revenge,  Julius  excommunicated  the  king  of 
France,  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdid.1,  and  abfolved 
his  fubjedls  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  May  15' 12 
the  council  met  at  Rome,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Pifa,  but 
during  the  fifth  feffion,  the  pope  was  feized  with  an  illnefs 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  Feb.  1513,  at  the  age  of 
feventy,  and  after  a pontificate  of  between  nine  and  ten 
years.  Julius  was  a perfon  of  great  abilities,  courage,  and 
refolution,  but  arrogant  and  of  infatiable  ambition  ; pof- 
feffmg  the  moft  extravagant  pafflon  for  war  and  bloodfhed; 
fo  that  it  was  faid  of  him,  if  he  wanted  the  qualities  of  a 
good  bifhop,  he  had  at  lead  thofe  of  a conquering  prince. 
He  has  been  accufed  oi  every  crime,  but  his  faults  have  been 
probably  much  exaggerated.  He  was  much  lefs  chargeable 
with  nepotifm  than  many  preceding  popes  ; for  of  the  twenty, 
feven  cardinals  created  by  him,  four  only  were  in  any  degree 
related  to  him,  andthefe  were  men  of  unblemilhed  charadlers. 
He  was  an  encourager  of  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architeclure,  and  begun  the  eredlion  of  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Peter. 

Julius  III.  pope,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  John. 
Maria  del  Monte,  was  a perfon  of  mean  extraclion,  and 
born  in  Rome  about  the  year  1488.  His  uncle  Anthony 
del  Monte  was  made  a cardinal  by  pope  Julius  II  , and  thus 
had  the  means  of  railing  his  family  from  obfeurity.  Under 
his  patronage  John-Maria  was  educated  for  the  church,  and 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  literature  and  ju- 
rifprudence.  By  his  uncle’s  influence  he  obtained  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  and  afterwards  filled  various  pofts  under  the  holy 
fee.  In  1^36  he  was  created  a cardinal  by  pope  Paul  III. 
who  afterwards  employed  him  on  different  legations.  He 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  thefe  employments,  that  he  ob* 
tained  the  charadler  of  a perfon  of  vaft  application  and  un- 
common abilities,  and  he  recommended  himfelf  fo  power- 
fully to  his  holinefs,  that  in  the  year  1343  he  appointed  him 
his  principal  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  confided  to 
him  his  moft  fccret  intentions.  In  February  i^jo  he  was 
eledled  to  the  popedom,  and  took  the  name  of  pope  Ju- 
lius HI.  out  of  refpedl  to  the  memory  of  the  pontiff,  who, 
by  railing  his  uncle  to  the  cardinaHhip,  had  laid  the  found- 
ation  of  his  good  fortune.  One  of  his  firll  adls  gave  great 
offence  to  every  decent  perfon  ; he  conferred  a cardinal’s  hat, 
with  ample  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  upon  a youth  of  fixtecn, 
born  of  obfeure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ape, 
frora  his  having  been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of 
that  fpecies,  in  the  cardinal  del  Monte’s  family.  Such  an 
indecent  promotion  was  regarded  by  the  cardinals  as  a grofs 
affront  offered  to  their  body,  but  when  they  reproached  him 
for  introducing  fuch  an  unworthy  member  into  the  facred 
college,  who  had  neither  learning  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of 
any  kind  : he  allted  them  “ what  virtue  or  merit  they  had 
found  in  him,  that  could  induce  them  to  place  him  in  the 
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j>apal  chair?”  The  fiibfequent  conduft  of  Julius  cor- 
i-efponded  with  this  (liamelefs  behaviour  at  tke  commencc- 
meiit  of  his  pontificate.  He  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  un- 
rellraiiied  indulgence  of  his  defires,  and  fpent  his  whole  time, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  amufements,  diflipation, 
and  licentioiifnefs  of  every  kind.  He  died  in  1555,  having 
held  the  papal  fee  about  live  years.  Moreri.  Bowser. 
IJayle. 

JULKADDER,  in  Geography,  z iown  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bengal  ; 27  miles  S.  of  Iflamabad. 

JULKANPOUR,  a towm  of  HindooRan,  in  Guzerat ; 
50  miles  N.W,  of  Amedabad. 

JULLOMA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; 
50  miles  S.W.  of  La  Paz. 

JULSIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  WeRmanland  ; 52  miles 
N.  W.  of  Stroemfholm. 

.lULTOWKOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclnw  ; 5 |.  miles  W.N.W.  of  Braclaw'. 

I ULUS,  in  Anttqinty.  See  Iule. 

luEUS,  in  Botany,  an  old  name  for  the  amentum,  or  cat- 
kin, of  Linnaeus;  but  the  w'ord  being  now  appropriated 
to  a genus  of  iufecls,  is  laid  afide  by  botanills. 

lui.us,  in  Bnlomolojy,  a genus  of  aptera,  with  the  lip 
crenated  and  emarginaced  ; feelers  two,  and  filiform  ; body 
long,  femi-cylindrical,  and  confiding  of  numerous  tranfverfe 
fegments ; legs  numerous,  being  two  on  each  fide  of  every 
fegment  of  the  body.  This  is  the  definition  of  the  genus, 
according  to  the  Gmelinian  fyRem.  Fabricius,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  feveral  new'  fpecies, 
dilHnguifhes  it  merely  by  the  lip  and  antennas ; the  firll  ot 
which,  he  obferves,  is  crenated  and  emargiiiate,  and  the 
latter  moniliform  : in  addition  to  thefe  peculiarities,  the 
i.rudfure  of  the  body,  legs,  &c.  conRitute  a fecondary 
c'uarafter.  I'he  fpecies  arc  chiefly  afeertained  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  legs. 

Species. 

Ov.\TUS.  Legs  each  fide  twenty.  Linn.  Omfeus, 
Gronov. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe. 

Co.Mr’l..\N.\Tus.  Legs  each  fide  thirty;  body  flattilh  ; 
tail  pointed.  Fabr.  lulus  complanalus,  Linn.,  Degeer, 
6(c.  Scolopcndra  lulacea,  Scop.  lulus  fcolopendrlcus,  Pod. 

Miif. 

N ative  of  Europe.  I.innaeus  deferibes  the  antennas  of  this 
infeifl  as  being  clavated,  w’hich  is  the  cafe,  'though  fliglitly. 

Depues.sus.  Legs  each  fide  thirty  ; body  flattifli ; tail 
rounded  and  entire.  Fabr. 

An  Indian  fpecies  of  very  large  fize,  the  head  of  which 
is  brown,  and  the  legments  rough,  grey,  and  prominent, 
each  fide.  Lund. 

Stig.m.A,.  Legs  thirty  each  fide  ; body  black,  with  a 
wliite  dot  each  fide  on  every  ahernate  fegment.  Fabr. 

Found  at  Traiuju<-bar  by  Dr.  Koenig.  Its  fize  is  twice 
that  of  lulus  compSanatus  ; the  antenna;  and  legs  are  black  ; 
tail  pointed  and  white. 

'r.'!iDi'NT.\Tis  Legs  each  fide  thirty-fix;  tail  armed 
with  three  teeth.  Fabr. 

.An  Amcrier.ii  fpecies,  in  the  cabinet  of  Drury.  The 
eighteen  fegmtnts  of  the  body  grey,  and  each  marked  with 
a terruginous  dorfal  ilot  ; le;rs  with  two  denticles  at  the 

a ’fa 

ba  e 

Legs  feventy-cight  each  fide  ; fegments  of  the 
body  black  at  the  bafe,  and  white  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

A fpcci'*5  ot  moderate  lize,  which  inhabits  Italy.  Tlie 
bend  isbi.u  k,  with  a while  band  in  the  middle  ; fcgincnls 
whililh.  and  h.aving  a fine  01  thin  ferruginous  margin  ; 'egs 
black. 

voi..  xrx. 
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Crassus.  Legs  each  fide  eighty.  Linn. 

Native  of  Afia.  Pale,  with  a line  of  minute  black  dots 
each  fide  ; tail  acute. 

Terre.stiu.s.  Legs  each  fide  one  hundred.  Linn.  lulus 
fafeiatus,  Dcgeer. 

Inhabits  Europe.  Don.  Br,  Inf. 

Carnifex.  Legs  each  fide  ninety-four ; head  and  legs 
red  ; tail  with  a red  line.  I'abr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar. 

Indus.  Legs  each  fide  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  I.inn. 

Inhabits  India. 

Sabulosus.  Legs  each  fide  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Linn.  lulo  glabro.  See.  Ray. 

Found  on  the  nut  in  Europe. 

I’uscus.  Legs  each  fide  one  hundred  and  tw'cnty-four. 
Linn. 

An  inhabitant  of  India. 

Maximu.s.  Legs  each  fide  oiie  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
Linn. 

A large  fpecies  found  in  South  America. 

lui.US,  in  Ichthyology,  a Ipeeiesof  Cyprimis  ; which  fee. 

.lULY,  in  Chronology,  the  feventb  month  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  iiin  enters  the  fign  Leo.  The  w'ord  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  furname  of  C.  Caefar  the 
didlator,  wlio  was  born  in  it.  Mark  Antony  firR  gave  this 
month  the  name  July,  w'hich  was  before  called  Qiiintilis,  as 
being  the  fifth  month  of  the  y'ear,  in  the  old  Roman  calendar 
eftablifiied  by  Romulus,  which  began  in  the  month  of 
March.  For  the  fame  reafon,  AtugiiR  was  called  iAvi/h- ; 
and  September,  Oftober,  November,  and  December,  Rill 
retain  the  name  of  their  firll  rank. 

“ Quae  feqiiitur,  numero  turba  notata  fuo."’ 

On  the  third  day  of  this  month  the  dog  days  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  begin,  and  to  end  on  the  eieventii  day  of  Au- 
guR.  See  Caxicular  Days 

July  Flonusrs,  or  Gdlyjloivers,  in  Botany.  See  Pink. 

July  Flon’cr,  Clove.  See  Di.yntiius  and  Pink. 

July,  (Queen's,  Fhvuer.  See  Dame  s Violet. 

July,  .Sticl,  Flower.  See  Stock,  See. 

JUVIANAH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bengal,  which 
runs  into  tlie  bay,  N.  lat.  2U  34'.  E.  long.  88 ' 38'. 

JUMANDAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  j 
24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Degnizlu. 

JUMBO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kalfon  ; 
^ miles  N.W.  of  Kooniakary. 

JUMBOOAH,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  Guzerat ; 7 
miles  S.  of  Brodcrali. 

JUMCUNDY,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  Vifiapour ; 

1 1 miles  W.  of  Galgala. 

JUMDAY,  a tow'ii  of  Bengal;  30  miles  S.  of  Bogli- 
pour. 

JUMEAUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-D6mc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diRridl 
of  lIToire.  The  place  contains  Iic6,  and  the  canton  7525 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  122 f kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

JUMETTAS,  or  A'umett.as  Keys,  a range  of  rocks  or 
iflets  among  the  Bahamas,  extending  from  the  S.W.  coall 
of  the  itland  of  Yuma.  N.  lat.  22  "'  40'.  W.  long.  76  '. 

.1 UMGERBAD,  a town  of  HindooRan;  30  miles  W. 
of  Benares. 

JUMiLAMURKA,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  the' Car 
natic  ; 23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ongola. 

JUhTlLLA,  a town  of  Spam,  in  the  province  of  Murcia  ; 
22  mJc-  S.Av'’,  of  .Murcia.  'I'he  town  is  fmal!,  but  contains 
about  800c  inhabita'-ts.  It  i.s  iituated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
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large  arul  magnificent  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  which  its  old  cattle  ftands.  The  ttreets  are  ttraight, 
long,  and  large,  but  unsaved  ; the  houfes  are  clean,  though 
rot  fplendid.  It  has  an  hofpital  under  the  title  of  the  Holy 
Ghott,  a convent  of  Francifean  monks,  and  two  paritti 
churches. 

JUMILLAC,  i,E  Grand,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  difiridt  of  Nontron  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Exidcuil.  The 
place  contains  2424,  and  the  canton  8056  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

•IUMM  ANE  AH,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in  Candeifh  ; 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Pcploud. 

•lUMMEEDY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 34  miles  S.  of  Ghi- 
dore. 

JDMMOO,  Jumbo,  or  Juml'hu,  a town  of  Hindoottan, 
and  capital  of  a dillricf  in  I^ahore,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  is  dillant  42  cofl'es  from  Bifiboly,  and  50  about  N.  by  E. 
from  Lahore.  It  i.s  fituated^  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  near  the 
river  Rauvee,  and  divided  info  Upper  and  Lower  Towms. 
This  place  is  a 'm  '.rt  of  confiderable  confequence.  Various 
cjn  iimttances  concurred  to  divert  the  trade  of  Cachemire 
01  Cafhmere  to  Junimoo,  and  thus  to  render  it  a place 
of  extenfive  commercial  refort,  where  perfons  of  all  de- 
Icr’.ptions,  under  the  pro'eftion  and  encouragement  of  its 
duel,  e perienced  in  their  ;>erfons  and  property  full  fecurity. 
The  commodities, conflituting  the  trade  of  Junimoo  and  Cadi- 
mere,  are  tranfported  by  men,  ufually  Cachemirians,  whole 
burdens  are  heavy,  two  of  them  making  the  load  of  a mule, 
and  the  hire  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  four  rupees  for  each  ear- 
ner. The  Ihavvls,  when  exported  from  Cachemire,  are  packed 
in  an  oblong  bale,  containing  a certain  weight  or  quantity, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, is  termed  a “ bidding,” 
enclofed  in  an  ox's  or  budalo’s  hide,  and  carried  by  the 
Cachemirian  as  a Scotchman  carries  his  pack. 

In  I'jjo,  the  period  of  Runzeid  Deve’s  death,  Jummoo  fuf- 
tained  agrievous  lofs;  for  oneofhisfonsfeized  the  government, 
])ut  to  death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  intended  by  the  fa- 
ther for  liis  fuccedor,  and  imprifoned  another.  The  Seiks  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  invading  Jumbo,  from  which  they 
had  before  exadicd  a moderate  tribute.  The  mod.  valuable 
divihon  of  the  Jumboo  dillridls  lay  in  the  plain  country,  and 
formed  a part  of  the  Panjab.  Thefe  were  laid  watte  by  the 
Seiks,  under  a pretence  of  giving  nlfittance  to  the  fugitive 
chief,  who  recurred  to  them  for  proteflion.  N.  lat. 

E.  long.  74  5'. 

JUMMUCANDY,  a town  of  Bengal,  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Moordiedabad.  N.  lat.  23  76'.  E.  long.  88^  13'. 

JUMNAH,  a river  of  Hindoottan,  which  riles  in  Tlil- 
bet,  and  patting  by  Dellii,  runs  into  the  Ganges  at  Allaha- 
bad. 

JUMNEE,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Noony. 

JlTMOr  i’O,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of  Ximo  ; 
12  miles  S E.  of  N'angaiaki. 

JUMP,  in  Mining,  is  one  among  the  very  numerous  ap- 
pol'ations,  v.’Iiich  the  didocations  of  the  ttrata  have  received 
from  the  prailical  miners  of  diflerent  diftrifts.  See  our 
article  Fault. 

JUMPER  is  the  name  for  a long  iron  tool,  with  a ttecled 
thidel-like  point,  which  they  ufe  in  quarries  and  mines,  for 
drilling,  or  !)oring  fhot-holes  in  rocks,  which  require  to  be 
blaited  with  gunpowder.  Drill,  neger,  and  gad,  are  other 
terms  for  this  tool. 

JU'MUNDLRAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Angermanland  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Herno- 
lan  1. 

^IINAGUR,  or  ChunacuKj  a city  and  fortref*  of  Hin- 
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dooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 170  miles  S.W.  of  Amedabad.  N. 
lat.  24°  50'.  E.  long.  69^  54'. 

JUNASKA,  one  of  the  Fox  idands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
N.  lat.  53^  26'.  E.  long.  189°  14'. 

JUNAT,  a town  of  Bengal;  13  miles  N.E.  of  Rogo- 
natpour. 

JUNCAGO,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Inft.  t.  142,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a juncus,  or  rufh.  See  Tkigloctiin, 
Arrow-headed  grafs. 

JUNCAL,  in  Geography,  a fca-port  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Chili,  fituated  on  the  coatt  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  ; 50  miles  N.  ot  Copiapo. 

JUNCALAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triett  of  Argeles  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Tarbes.  The  place  con- 
tains 400,  and  the  canton  4572  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
I02r,  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

JUNCAW,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in  the  circar  of  Mo- 
liiirliinge  ; 23  miles  N.  of  Harriorpour. 

JUNCE2E,  in  Botany,  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i. 
257.  See  b«(low. 

JUNCI,  the  13th  natural  order  of  plants  in  Juflieu’s  fyf- 
tem,  or  the  third  of  his  third  clafs.  It  is  named  from  one  of 
its  principal,  or  leading  genera,  Juncus,  the  Rufh,  properly  fo 
called. 

Jufi'ieu's  third  clafs  comprehends  monocotyledonoiis  plants 
whofe  llaniens  arc  inferted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla.  His  de- 
finition of  the  piefent  order  is  as  follows. 

Calyx  (which,  in  fome  of  the  genera,  we  fhould,  with 
Linnaeus,  term  corolla)  inferior,  in  fix  deep  feginents,  (ra- 
ther of  fix  leaves,)  either  equal  or  unequal,  the  three  alternate 
ones,  in  the  latter  cafe,  being  larger,  and  petal-like,  or  it  is 
glumaceous,  and  akin  to  the  hudes  of  grafles.  Stamens  defi- 
nite (except  in  and  perhapsyf/f/Jna),molUy  fix,  rare- 

ly three  or  nine,  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx. 
Cermen  fiiperior,  in  fome  fimple,  with  a fingle  flyle  ; the 
ftigma  fimple  or  divided  ; capfule  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves  ; with  many  feeds,  inferted  into  the  partitions  origi- 
nating from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  In  others  the  germens, 
ttill  fiiperior,  are  three  or  fix,  rarely  indefinite,  fometimes 
united  at  their  bafe  ; flyles  and  lligmas  equal  to  them  in 
number,  as  well  as  the  capfules,  which  are  fingle-celled, 
cither  dittinft  or  united,  either  fingle-feeded  and  often  not 
bnrtting,  or  many-feeded,  feparating  into  two  valves  at  their 
inner  edge,  the  margins  of  the  valves,  (or  the  partitions)  bear- 
ing the  feeds.  Corculum  (perhaps  of  all)  in  the  fear  of  a 
horny  albumen.  Plants  herbaceous.  The  radical  leaves,  as 
well  as  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  alternate  and 
fheathing  ; the  upper  and  fioral  leaves  often  afTutning  the  form 
of  a fpatha,  and  fettile.  Flowers  furnifhed  with  fpathas. 

The  fe£Iions  are  four. 

1.  Germen  folitary.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Calyx  gliima- 
ceous. — This  comprifes  five  genera,  all  Linnaean,  Eriocaulon, 
Reftio,  Xyris,  Aphyllanthes,  and  Juncus,  the  lail  only  properly 
anfwering  to  the  charadler. 

2.  Germen  folitary.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  Calyx  half 
petal-like. — Here  are  fix  genera,  Mnaftum  of  Schreber 
( which  is  Rapatea  of  Aublet),  Syena  ot  Schreber  ( Aiiblet’s 
Mayaca),  Pollla  of  Thunberg,  Caliifia,  C ^mnidina,  and  'I'ra- 
dejeantia  of  Linnaeus. 

3.  Germens  feveral.  Capfules  as  many,  fingle-ccllcd. 
Flower-ftalks  radical,  umbellate  or  whor  ed,  the  umbels  and 
whorls  encompafled  with  a three  leaved  involuerum.  Plants 
aquatic. — The  genera  are  Buiomus,  Damajonium,  Aufma, 
and  Sagiltaria. 

4.  Germens  feveral  (moftly  three).  Capfules  as  many, 
fingle-cellcd,  faraetimes  united  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  pani- 
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cied  or  fpikecl. — Here  we  find  Ne&ris  of  Schreber  (Ca- 
homba  of  Aublet),  Scheuchzeria,  Trlglochht,  Narthecium  (I'o- 
Jiefeiiaoi  Hudfon  and  Smith],  Hclomas,  Mclanth'ium,  Vera- 
trum,  and  Colchicum. 

This,  nearly  analogous  to  the  Tripetahuka  of  Linna3Us,  is 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  leaftcorreft  of  Juilieu’s 
orders.  The  order  of  Juncea,  ext  rafted  from  it  by  Decan- 
dolle  and  Brown,  is  much  better  defined,  in  confeqiience  of 
the  expulfion  of  Rejlio  and  its  allies  on  the  one  hind,  and 
Commelina,  &c.  on  the  other,  with  the  removal  of  other  ge- 
nera to  their  proper  places. 

JuNCi  Lapldei,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a fpecies  of  foflile  coral,  of  the  tubularia  kind, 
and  compofed  of  a congeries  of  fmall  tubules,  which  are 
ufually  round  and  llriated  within. 

JUNCKER,  Gottlob  John,  in  Biography,  a learned 
phylician,  was  born  on  the  3d  of  June,  1680, at  LondorfF,near 
Giefl'cn,  in  Hcflc.  He  purfued  his  medical  iludies  at  Mar- 
purg  and  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Halle,  in  the  year  1718.  He  became  fubfequently  a dif- 
tinguiflicd  profefTor  in  this  univerfity,  and  attained  a high  re- 
putation as  phyfician  to  the  public  hofpital.  He  died  at 
Halle,  on  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1779.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  compilations,  have  been  much  efteemed,  and  are 
Hill  occaiionally  referred  to,  efpecially  as  they  contain  the 
bed  and  moft  compendious  view  of  the  doftrines  of  Stahl, 
which  he  efpoufed  and  taught.  They  are  as  follows : 
I.  “ Confpeftus  Medicinae  Thcoretico-prafticx,  Tabulis  137 
primaries  morbos,  methodo  Stahliana  traftandos,  exhibens,’’ 
Halle,  1718,  4to.;  - 2.  “ Confpeftus  Chirurgisc,  SiC.”  ibid. 
7721,  4to.; — 3.  “ Confpeftus  Formularum  Medicarum, 
St.C.”  ibid.  1723,  4to.;  — 4.  “ Confpeftus  Therapeix  genera- 
lis.  See.  Tabulis  20  methodo  Stahliana  conferiptus,”  ibid. 

1 725, 4to.; — y.  “ Confpeftus Chemix  Theoretico-prafticx  in 
forma  Tabularum  Reprxfentatus,  "&c.  Tomus  prior.”  ibid. 
1730,  4to.  This  is  an  elementary  work  on  chemiftry,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Becher  and  Stahl.— 6.  “ Con- 
fpeflus  Phyfiologix,”  1733,  4to.  ; — and  7.  “ Confpec- 
tus  Pathologix,”  ibid.  1736,  4to.  Juncker  likewife  pub- 
lifhcd  many  academical  thefes  on  medical,  chirurgical,  and 
philofophical  fubjefts.  Eloy.  Uift.  Hift.  — Gen.  Biog. 

JUNCO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  whichcrofles  the 
Grain  Coaft,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ; 90  hiiles  E.S.E.  of 
Cape  Monte. 

JuNCO,  in  Ornithology,  the  reed  fparrow.  See  Embe- 
BIZA  Schoenicultts. 

JuNC9  is  alfo  ufed  by  Bellonius  for  a bird,  feeming,  by 
his  defeription,  the  fame  with  what  we  call  the  Hint.  See 
Tjiisg.V  Cinelus. 

JUNCTIN,  Frantis,  in  Biography,  a mathematician  of 
Florence,  who  flourilhed  in  the  lixtecnth  century,  and  was 
for  a time  a Carmelite,  but  quitted  his  order,  and  going  to 
France,  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  became 
a correftor  of  the  prefs,  and  afterwards  a manufafturer  of 
paper,  and  a banker,  by  which  avocations  he  gained  a large 
fortune.  He  died  about  the  year  1580.  He  was  author  of 
fome  arithmetical  works,  commentaries  on  the  fphere  of  Sa- 
crohofeo,  .on  the  Reformation  of  tiie  Calendai',  and  on  the 
age  of  the'Lovesof  Petrarch, 

JUNCTIONS.  Among  the  Hindoos,  junctions  or  meet- 
ings of  many  things  are  deemed  holy  and  myllcrious  ; more 
efpecially  the  junctions  of  rivers.  The  junftion  of  the  day 
with  night,  the  forenoon  with  the  afternoon,  &c.  are  duly 
reverenced,  by  Itrift  obfervers,  with  appropriate  prayers  and 
cere.monies  ; but  the  junftion  of  rivers,  above  all,  are  very 
myHe^ioufly  contemplated.  An  aft  performed  there,  be  it 
"ver  fo  good,  is  rendered  vaHly  more  fo  by  this  holyloca- 
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lity.  Widows  who  burn  theinfelves  with  their  liulband  .’ 
corpfe,  always  do  it,  where  prafticablc,  at  the  junftion  of  two 
rivers  ; this  horrid  facrifice  is  called  Sati,  which  ice.  As 
well  as  this  fpecies  of  meritorious  fuicide  the  Fliiidoos  recog- 
nize fome  others,  and  if  performed  at  the  confiuence  of  rivers 
the  merit  of  the  aft  is  greatly  enhanced. 

“ One  of  the  holielt  fpots  of  the  Ganga  (or  Ganges)  i.s 
where  it  joins  the  Yamuna  (.Jumna)  below  Delhi.  A third 
facred  river,  the  Sarafwati,  is  iuppoled  to  join  them  fub- 
terraneoufly,  whence  the  junftion  is  called  Triveni,  or  the 
three  plaited  locks.  Pilgrims  here  begin  the  ceremonies  after- 
wards completed  at  Gaya,  d'be  conllueiice  of  livcrs  is  a 
fpot  peculiarly  dear  to  Hindoos  ; and  this,  more  efpecially 
of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  is  lo  highly  ellecmed,  that  a 
perfon  dying  there  is  confident  of  immediate  beatitude,  with- 
out rifle  of  farther  tranfmigration.  Suicide  is  not  only  par- 
donable, but  in  fome  cafes  meritorious  with  Hindoos.  Cat- 
ting one’s  throat  at  the  above  holy  junftion,  is,  in  reference 
to  its  immediate  refult,  an  inftance  of  the  latter.  (See  St,  r- 
CIDE.)  Widow's  who  become  fati,  or  pm-e,  by  burning  them- 
felves  w'ith  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  hufbands,  which  is 
generally  done  at  the  fangam,  or  confluence  of  rivers,  per- 
form an  aft  of  meritorious  fuicide.  And  all  afts  in  them- 
felves  good,  are  rendered  vallly  better  if  done  on  fucb  a 
fpot.”  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint,  or  clofing,  of  two  bodies.  See 
Joint. 

Juncture,  in  Oratory,  is  a part  of  compofition,  particu- 
larly recommended  by  Quintilian,  and  denotes  fuch  an  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  confonants,  and  fyllables  in 
the  conneftion  of  w'ords,  with  regard  to  their  found,  as  will 
render  the  pronunciation  moH  eafy  and  jdeafant,  and  belt 
promote  the  harmony  of  the  fentence.  Thus  the  coalition 
of  two  vowels,  occafioniug  an  hollow  and  obfeure  found, 
and  likewife  of  fome  confonants  rendering  it  harfli  and 
rough,  fhould  be  avoided  ; nor  fliould  the  fame  fyl'a- 
ble  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  be- 
caufe  the  found  becomes  hereby  harflr  and  unpleafant. 
The  following  verfe  in  Virgil’s  iEneid  is  an  example  of  junc- 
ture: 

“ Arma  Virumquc  cano,  Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris.” 

JUNCULAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of 
.lava,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  ; 55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Batavia. 
S.  lat.  6 40'.  E.  long.  105''-’  15'. 

JUNCUS,  in  Botany,  an  old  Latin  word,  a jungendo, 
fay  the  etymologifts,  from  the  ufe  of  the  plants  which  bear 
this  name  in  joining  or  binding  things  together.  The 
Rufti. — Linn.  Gen.  173.  Schreb.  230.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
V.  2.  204.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  374. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  258.  Juft.  44.  Touni. 
t.  127.  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  263.  llluftr.  t.  250.  Gxrtn. 
t.  15.  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Oref. 
Tripet aloidea,  Linn.  Junci,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  fix  oblong,  pointed,  per. 
manent  leaves,  inferior.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  fix, 
(in  5 . conglomcratus  only  three),  capillary,  very  fhort ; an- 
thers oblong,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Pyi. 
Germen  fuperior,  pointed,  triangular ; llyle  fhort,  thread- 
ftiapcd  ; ftigmas  three,  long,  thread-fhaped,  downy,  inflexed. 
Beric.  Capfule  invefted  with  the  calyx,  triangular,  of  three 
more  or  lefs  completely  divided  cells,  with  three  valves,  tlie 
partitions  from  their  centre.  Seeds  various  in  number,  rarely 
folitiiry,  roundifh. 

LIT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  fix  leaves,  permanent.  Corolla  none. 
Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  valves,  with  one  or  three  cells. 
.Seeds  feveral.  Stigmas  three. 
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The  extenfive  and  very  natural  genus  of  Juncus  is  cont- 
modioudy  enough  divided  into  two  fe(9;ions  ; the  firft  con- 
taining fucli  as  have  leaflefs  (terns,  the  fccond  thofe  with 
leafy  ones.  Of  the  former  Willdenow  reckons  fifteen 
fpecies,  of  the  latter  twenty-five.  This  author  has  judi- 
cioufly  enriched  his  Hock  by  adopting  thofe  indubitable, 
chiefly  alpine,  fpecies,  which  Scheuchzer,  Haller,  Allioni 
and  other  alpine  botanifls  had  well  defined,  but  which  Lin- 
naeus had,  rather  incaiitioufly,  huddled  together  under  his 
pikfus  and  campcjlns.  His  Syi'l.  Vog.  ed.  14,  contains  only 
twenty-two  in  all.  Lamarck  has  thirty-two.  The palLjccns 
of  the  latter,  omitted  by  Willdenow,  is  very  dilliiidf, 
thougli  near  articulalus,  found  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Its 
.flowers  are  much  fewer  together  than  in  nodofus,  to  which 
Lamarck  fiifpeAed  it  might  belong.  Mr.  Brown  has  added 
nine  New  Holland  fpecies,  previonfly  nondefeript,  to  the 
catalogue,  and  we  believe  America  affords  feveral  more. 

Light  Britifli  fpecies  are  found  in  the  firll  fedlion,  fifteen 
in  the  fecond.  Of  the  former  may  ferve  as  exarruiles, 

J.  acutus,  Engl.  Bbt.  t.  1614,  a large  and  rigid  fpinous- 
f ointeJ  plant,  found  on  foine  of  our  fandy  fca-coatts,  but 
rarely. 

J.  ma.rilimus,  t.  1 725,  much  more  common,  and  found 
not  only  in  clean  fand,  but  in  muddy  falt-marlhcs  alfo,  con- 
founded with  the  former  by  Linniens,  Irom  which  it  differs 
in  its  more  flender  form,  glaucous  colour,  and  oblong  cap- 
fules. 

3 . conglomcratus,  t.  bjy,  which  is  Iriandrous,  effufuSf 
t.  836,  are  both  extremely  common  in  moiff  places,  as  is 
Jquarrofus,  t.  933,  on  the  moll  dry  and  barren  fandy 
heaths. 

The  fecond  feftion,  with  leafy  ffems,  is  much  more  va- 
rious and  remarkable.  In  the  beginning  of  it  we  find  a 
tribe  whofe  leaves  are  internally  cellular,  with  tranfverfe 
partitions,  fo  as  to  feel,  and  even  to  look,  jointed.  Thefe 
are  fcarcely  yet  well  underftood,  efpecially  the  American 
ones,  to  which  the  Linnasan  nodofus  belongs.  Thofe  of 
Britifli  growth  have  lately  been  well  elucidated  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Davies  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  to.  Sec  Engl.  Bot, 
t.  238,  now  called  acutijlorus,  t.  2143,  lampocarpus,  and 
t.  2144,  obtujrflorusf  all  confounded  by  I.innams  under  bis 

artlculatus A more  flender  tribe  fuceccd.  J.  bulbofiis, 

t-  934,  very  improperly  fo  called,  from  a bulbous-rooted 
fpecies,  J.  uliginofus,  t.  801,  whofe  fynonym  was  once  re- 
ferred to  it.  J,  bnfonhis,  t.  802,  with  a very  compound 
flender  Hem,  is  common  in  watery  places,  and  rather  extra- 
ordinary in  its  genus  for  having  only  an  annual  root.  J.  gra- 
cilisy  t.  2174,  a new  ScottiHi  fpecies,  refembles  it  in  general 
afpedl,  but  is  not  fo  much  branched,  nor  fo  leafy. 

J.  biglnma,  t.  898,  trigliim'is,  t.  899,  and  cajianeus,  t.  900, 
Ere  three  rare  and  curious  mountain  kinds,  the  firll  in  par- 
ticular, a Lapland  plant,  extremely  uncommon  in  Britain, 
and  fcarcely  well  known  by  foine  of  our  beH  botanids.  It 
may  however  always  be  diHinguilhed  from  iwo-flowcrcd 
fpecimens  of  tnglumis,  by  the  flowers  being  placed  one  above 
another,  not  in  the  fame  plane. 

The  genus  finifhes  with  another  very  diflinft  tribe,  whofe 
copious  broad  leaves,  and  more  or  lefs  panicled  numerous 
flowers,  with  a Ihining  brown,  yellow,  or  brilliant  white 
calyx,  give  their  leading  charadkers.  ,Of  thefe  are  the  com- 
mon J.  pilofus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  736 ; the  more  rare  J.  Fotjlen, 
t.  1293  ; the  great  fyboaticus,  t.  737  (Willdenow’s  maximus)  ; 
the  beautiful  liileus  of  Allioni,  VHlars  Dauph.  t.  6,  common 
on  the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  &c.  ; the  elegant  ttivcus 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany  j and  oar  conamon  campcjlr'u,  Engl.  Bot. 
ti’672.. 
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JUNDGEH,  in  Geography,  a tovvn  of  Afiatic  Turk.'y, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia  ; 16  miles  ^V^  of  Kintaja. 

JUNDOO,  a town  of  Bengal ; j miles  S of  Ghidore. 

JUNE,  the  fixtii  month  of  the  year,  during  which  the 
fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Latin  Jumusy  which  fome  derive  a Jumne.  Ovid,  in  the 
fixth  of  his  Fafli,  makes  the  goddefs  fay, 

“ .Junius  a nollro  nomine  nomen  habet.” 

Others  rather  derive  it  a jumor'ibus,  thus  behig  for  young 
people,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 

“ Junius  ell  juvenum,  qui  fuit  ante  femmi.” 

In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folHice. 

JUNE  RE,  or  JENC.sGiiun,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
HindooHan,  in  the  country  of  Baglani; ; 1.22  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Aurungab.'id,  N.  lat.  19'  ii  . E.  long.  73  59'. 

JUNES,  El,  a town  of  Morocco  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of 
Azamor. 

JLTNGDRAWBERG,  a town  of  Pruflla,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Culm  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Dant/ic. 

JUNGERBAD,  a town  of  HindooHan;  33  miles  W. 
of  Benares. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a cryptognmic  genus 
of  plants,  very  numerous  in  fpecie.s,  ns  well  as  diflirdl  in 
charadler,  named  by  Riippius  and  Micheli,  who  have  been 
followed  by  all  botanills  fince,  in  honour  of  Lewis  Junger- 
mann,  ProfefTor  of  Botany  at  Altdorf,  and  afterwards  at 
Gie(fen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He 
wrote  catalogues  of  the  wild  plants  found  near  thofe  towns, 
as  well  as  near  I.eipfic,  his  native  place,  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  Haller  fays  he  left  a fine  hortus  Jiccus  of  two 
thoulaiid  plants,  wdiich  is  Hill  prefei  ved  at  Altdorf.  Of 
him  it  may  juHly  be  faid,  that  the  genus  in  queflion  has 
preferred  his  name,  rather  than  his  merits,  from  oblivion  ; 
ior  thofe  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  commonly  rather  wonder 
than  take  any  pains  to  inquire,  who  Jungermann  was. 
Linn.  Gen.  364.  Schreb.  764.  'Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v,  2. 
Mich.  Gen.  6.  t.  3.  Pledw.  Thcor.  83.  t.  22,  23.  Sclimi- 
del.  Monogr.  ann.  1760.  cum  tub.  JufT.  8.  Lamarck 
Dift.  V.  3.  278.  Ilhillr.  t.  873.  (Licheoailnim  ; Dill. 
Mufe.  479"  t.  69 — 74  ) Clals  and  order,  Cryplogamia  jil~ 
ga,  Linn.  C.  Hepatica,  Schreb.  Nat.  Ord.  J^lga,  Linn. 
Hipatlca,  Jufl". 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  and  Cor.  none.  Slam.  Anthers 
aggregate,  of  an  indeterminate  number,  in  powdery  beads, 
which  are  either  Halked,  fefiilo,  or  immerl'ed  in  the  fubflance 
of  the  frond. 

Female  on  the  fame  (rarely  on  a feparate)  plant.  Cal. 
Perianth  eretl,  tubular,  truncate,  varioufly  crenatc  or 
jagged.  Cor.  Veil  membranous,  feffile,  fmaller  than  the 
perianth,  fomewhat  globofe,  clofed  on  all  fides,  crowned 
with  the  Hyle,  at  length  buiHing  at  the  top.  Pyi.  Germcn 
oblong,  feffile,  enclofcd  in  the  veil  ; Hyle  folitary,  cylin- 
drical, terminating  the  veil ; Higma  abrupt,  tubular.  Pevic. 
Capfule  elevated  on  a long,  fleihy,  very  tender,  pale,  fimple, 
cylindrical  Halk,  globofe,  of  one  cell,  at  length  burfling  in- 
to four  equal,  permanent  valves,  fpreadiiig  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs.  Seeds  very  numerous,  globular,  adhering  by  fpirv.l 
elallic  fibres  to  the  bale,  fuminit,  dilk  or  margin  of  the 
valves. 

Obf.  Several  germens  are  often  found  in  one  perianth, 
though  only  one  of  them  comes  to  pcrfcclion,  tlie  others 
withering  at  the  bafe  or  fides  of  its  veil. 

Ed.  CI1.  Male,  Anthers  aggregate,  in  powdei-y  heads. 
Female,  Capfule  of  four  valves,  on  a Halk  rifirg  from  a tu- 
bular calyx.  'Seeds  attached  to  claflio  filaments. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  general  habit  rif 
this  genus,  which  is,  in  a manner,  intermediate  between  the 
true  Modes,  or  Mufci,  and  the  otlier  Hepaiicit  and 
It  is  throughout  liiglily  vafcular  or  cellular,  exhibiting  tlie 
appearance  of  hue  internal  reticulations,  as  in  HooLeria  and 
fome  other  molTes  ; but  the  texture  is  commonly  more  ten- 
der and  fucculent  than  in  that  family.  Some  I'pccies  emit 
an  aromatic  fragrance,  like  that  of  red  cedar  wood,  very 
perceptible  and  delightful  in  groves,  or  the  (hady  walks  of 
gardens.  The  capfule  is  efTentially  different  from  that  of 
the  true  modes,  in  having  no  op  rati um  or  lid  ; but  the  fiii- 
gular  charafter  of  the  llyle  terminating  the  veil,  or  corolla, 
is  proper  to  both.  Great  ambiguity  occurs  in  the  botanical 
deferiptions  of  the  various  fpecies,  from  I.,in:'.xus  having 
termed  the  whole  plart  a frond,  tliougb  he  often  inadvert- 
ently calls  its  fegments  leaves,  folia,  and  fpcaks  of  the  firm, 
as  if  the  plant  were  a real  herla,  as  in  the  Mtifcl,  On  this 
fnbjeift  the  writer  of  the  prefeiit  article  has  long  been  at  a 
lofs  to  form  a decided  opinion,  and  in  the  deferiptions  of 
many  Junpermannl/e  in  En^Hjh  Botany,  has  given  into  tlie 
praiflicc  of  Sehreber  and  others,  who  ufc  the  terms  leaves 
and  Itipulas,  for  what,  according  to  the  original  I^iimxnn 
principle,  are  fegmants  of  the  frond,  leaflets,  or  fcalcs.  On 
mature  deliberation,  however,  it  feems  bed  to  keep  rigidly 
to  this  lad-mentioned  principle.  The  dalks,  and  the  leaf- 
lets, or  fegments  of  tlie  fronds,  will  always  he  found  homo- 
geneous and  infeparable.  The  apparent  leaves  are  never 
thrown  off  like  the  real  leaves  of  other  plants,  but  are  of  one 
fubdance  with  the  part  that  bears  them.  The  Jungcrmannle 
acauls,  which  conditutc  the  lad  feflion  of  the  genus,  as  epU 
phylla,  Hedw.  Thcor.  t.  21 — 23  ; plnguis,  Engl,  Bot.  t.  iSj ; 
multlfida,  t.  186,  &c.  have  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  real 
fronds,  not  dems  and  leaves ; and  it  would  be  offering  great 
violence  to  nature  to  fuppofc  fome  fpecies  of  a genus  to  be 
fromlofe  and  others  licrbaceous.  Some  German  writers  in- 
deed cut  thisgordian  knot,  by  aboliflnng  the  term  frond  al- 
together ; but  agnind  Inch  a meafure  we  mud  put  in  our 
decided  proted.  (See  Fuond  ) Little  dilHculty  wiU  arife 
from  calling  the  fegments  leaflets  indead  of  leaves,  and  what 
have  been  termed  llipulas,  may,  by  the  analogy  of  ferns,  be 
fafely  named  fcales,  /quanta.  In  Engl.  Bot.  v.  31.  p.  2231, 
we  have  fuggelled  the  propriety  of  terming  the  larger  half 
of  the  leaflet,  (in  tlu  fe  fpecies  ufualiy  known  bv  the  appel- 
lation of  auricled.)  m Latin  Icbus,  and  the  fmallcr  one,  or 
auricle,  lohulus.  d'his  wi'l  be  found  verv  commodious  in 
coiillrucding  neat  fpedfic  charaaers.  In  Engllfli  hafd  and 
Julc-kbe  will  be  equival.mt  to  thofe  terms. 

On  all  tlv.’fe  particulars,  and  other-',  we  have  bad  frequent 
confultation  -with  our  able  friend  Mr.  W.  J Hooker,  whofe 
attention  to  tins  genus  has  been  very  deep  and  minute,  and 
who  has  undertaken  to  illudrate  the  Britilh  fpecies  in  par- 
ticular, with  excellent  figvres  and  deferiptions. 

Our  native  fpecies  amount  to  above  6',  though  Hudfon 
has  but  30.  The  foreign  ones  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
greater  part  remain  undeferibed,  except  what  profeffor 
Swartz  has  given  in  his  P rodromus . Mr.  Archibald  Menzies 
collecded,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .Staten  Land,  the 
wed  coad  of  North  America,  and  cfpecially  at  Du.flcy  bay, 
ill  New  Zealand,  a profufion  ot  new  and  magnificent  fpecies, 
of  which  he  has  tavnured  us  with  fpecimens,  but  he  referves 
to  himfelf  their  defenycion,  which  is  anxioufly  expeAed  by 
his  friends.  It  is  prelumed  that  150  J ungermannic  might 
eafily  be  reckoned  up.  Linnxus's  Syd.  Veg.  ed.  14,  has 
but  33  in  all,  but  his  herbarium  contains  many  m.ore. 
Dilleiiius  was  the  fird  who  labourerl  with  much  fuccefs  to 
explain  tlie  ipccirs  of  th.s  gemis.  though  Micheli  alfo  be- 
dowed  no  fiuall  p.iin.s  upon  them,  Iwt  Ui',  figures  ate,  in  this 
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indar.ee,  not  very  expreffive.  Schmidel,  in  his  leanet,  has 
illudrated  a few  fpecies  fo  amply  and  accurately  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  widied.  It  is  but  judice  to  Mr.  Sowerby  to 
fay,  that  the  plates  he  has  given  of  Jungermannla,  in  Engl. 
Bot.  are  as  charadlerilHc  as  mod  botanical  figures  of  any 
kind. 

A natural  didribution  of  the  fpecies  is  dill  wanting.  Lin- 
nxus  divides  them  into  five  fei9;ions, 

1.  Eronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  turned  to  one  fide.  Of  this  the 
common  J.  afpltnloidcs,  Engl.  Bot,  t.  1788,  and  bldcntata, 
t.  606,  are  examples. 

2.  Fronds  pinnate  ; leaflets  ivith  auricles,  or flipulas  (^rather 
fcales),  beneath. 

See  J.  mmorofi,  t.  607,  which  has  auricles  (fide-lobes^ 
and  replans,  t.  608,  which  has  fcales. 

3.  Fronds  imbricated. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  tamarifeifoUa,  t.  1086,  cilia~ 
ris,  t.  2241,  and  fome  other  very  fine  fpecies. 

4.  Shoots  iinbricaled  on  all fnljs,  the  leaflets  fcattcrcd. 

To  this  belong  concinmitn,  t.  2229,  and  trichophylla,. 
t.  2252.  J.  rnptfrh  and  alpina  are  properly  edablilhed  as 
a genus  of  real  Mufci  by  Ehrhart,  under  llie  name  of  Andresa, 
of  FI.  Brit.  1178.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1277,  T278,  and. 
2162,  and  Hooker  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  381. 

3.  Without  a flein,  the  fronds  being  fimple. 

To  this,  as  we  have  already  laid,  belong  epiphylla,  pinguis, 
and  multifda. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  perceive  the  infufficiencj' 
and  inaccuracy  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  and  the  neceffity  of 
better.  The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  teciinical  cbaracfer.s 
to  mark  natural  fe£Iions.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  arrange  any 
natural  objedds  by  fuch  charafters  artificially,  without  re- 
gard to  their  real  affinities.  S. 

JUNGEVSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  ld.nffia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk  ; 56  miles  S.  of  Kemfleoi. 

JUNGFRAU  (probably  from  the  CeUie  Jiinfra,  i.  e.  a 
place  from  which  water  defeends),  a mountain  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  which,  according  to  profeffor  Tral- 
les’s  trigo-omctrical  furvey,  riles  12,852  feet  above  the  level' 
of  the  fea,  and  affords  a fpecdacle,  the  fublime  beauty  of 
which  is  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  other  objedl  of  nature  in 
the  Alps.  The  midd'e  part  of  this  ilupendous  mafsis  more, 
generally  known  by  the  above  name  ; the  cuneiform  rock 
towards  the  right  hand  (when  viewed  from  the  Pletfch 
mountain)  is  called  the  Mnnh,  and  the  fummit,  covered  by 
eternal  fnows,  is  called  the  Jungfrau-lr  rn.  The  valley  of 
Lauterbrunn,  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  is  too  confined 
to  allow  the  eye  to  feize  the  whole  grandeur  of  the  objedt 
before  it  ; but  from  the  neighbouring  Pletfdi  mountain  it 
may  be  fecn  to  the  greateft  advantage,  together  with  the 
vail  groups  of  other  craggy  mountains  and  glaciers  with 
wliich  it  is  connected. 

V/e  read  in  an  article  from  Bern,  in  the  Moniteur  of  25th. 
Aug.  181 1,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  two  Swifs 
gentlemen  have  fucceeded  in  afeending  the  fummit  of  this 
Itiipendous  mountain,  an  undertaking  which,  hitherto,  Im^s. 
been  deemed  impradlicablc.  After  liaving  fpent  three  days 
and  four  nights  on  the  fnow  and  ice,  and  made  fome  fruitlefs- 
attempts,  they  have  feen  their  endeavours-  crowned  on  the 
3d  of  Auguil,  when  they  reached  the  fummit,  where  they 
fixed  a black  flag.  They  intend  publifhing  an  account  of 
this  remarkable  journey. 

JUNGFRUN,  Stou,  a fmalHfland,  about  fix  miles  in. 
circuit,  on  the  \V.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; it  is  high, 
and  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  uavigat&i'S.  N.  iat.  6H  10'. 
E.  long.  17'  ;o'. 
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■ JuNGFUUN,  IMJ,  another  fmall  idand  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  i6'.  E.long.  17^9'. 

JUNGHERAH,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  river  Ganges,  on 
which  is  a feminary  of  Hindoo  mendicants ; 12  miles  from 
Boglipour. 

JUNGI  A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
in  memory  of  Joachim  Jungius,  a learned  German  botanill 
of  the  17th  century.  (See  JuKCiUS.)  Linn.  Suppl.  c8. 
Schreb.  589.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2391.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didf.  V.  2.  JulT.  175-  — Clafs  and  order,  Syngcmjia  Poly~ 
gamia-fi gregata.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  capilatit,  Linn,  CAna- 
rocephaU  anomale,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  perianth  of  many,  fomewhat 
fprcadiug,  linear,  obtufe,  channelled  leaves,  containing  three 
or  four  flowers  : partial  longer,  many-flowered,  of  many, 
nearly  equal,  oblong,  channelled,  obtufe,  ereft  leaves.  Cor. 
compound,  of  uniform,  hermaphrodite,  equal  florets  ; partial 
of  one  petal,  funucl-fltaped ; the  tube  dilated  upwards  ; limb 
of  two  lips  ; the  outer  longed,  revolute,  linear,  toothed  at 
the  extremity  ; inner  deeply  divided  into  two  fmall,  ereft, 
acute  fegments.  Slam.  Filaments  five,  very  fliort,  inferted 
into  the  tube  of  each  floret  ; anthers  united  into  a cylinder. 
Plft.  Germen  inferior,  linear,  angular  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped  ; 
ftigmas  two,  revolute,  obtufe.  Per'ic.  none,  except  the  un- 
altered calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  angular.  Down  long,  felTde, 
feathery.  Recept.  clothed  with  fcales,  refembling  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Common  perianth  containing 
three  flowers.  Florets  tubular,  two-lipped  ; the  outer  lip 
ligulate  ; inner  deeply  divided. 

I.  J.  ferruginea.  Linn.  Suppl.  390.  Gathered  by  Mutis, 
or  fome  of  his  pupils,  in  New  Granada.  A tree  or  Jhruh, 
whofe  branches  arc  round,  clothed  with  foft  down,  of  a rufty 
hue,  at  leaft  in  the  dried  fpecimen.  Leaves  alternate,  re- 
mote, ftalked,  flat,  rounded,  bluntly  five-lobed  ; hcart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe  ; hairy  on  both  fides  ; lighter  coloured  beneath. 
The  only  leaf  we  have  feen  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  but 
there  is  rcafon  to  think  the  lower  ones  may  be  much  larger. 
Footjlalks  downy  and  rufly.  Panide  terminal,  large,  re- 
peatedly branched  with  downy  ftalks.  Flowers  in  roiindifli 
cluilered  heads.  Florets  purple,  encompaffed  with  the  long 
white  dowm  of  the  feed. 

'^riiis  plant  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  fingle  fpecimen 
in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  only,  nor  has  any  figure  of  it  ap- 
peared. 

JUNGILE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Benares  ; 20  miles  S.  ot  Btd/.igur. 

JUNGIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan, -in  Bengal,  where 
the  Eaft  India  Company  have  a faclory  for  raw  filk  ; 20 
tri  es  N.  of  Moorfliedabad. 

JUNGIUS,  Joachim,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, phyfician,  and  botanill,  the  fon  of  a fclioolmafter  at 
Lubec,  in  Germany,  was  born  on  the  2 ill  of  Odlober  1587. 
His  mother  was  daughter  to  a clergyman  of  the  cathedral 
itiurch  at  Lubec.  Jungius  having  unfortunately  been  de- 
prived of  his  father  very  early  in  life  (for  he  was  ftabbed 
one  evening  upon  his  return  home  from  a convivial  party), 
and  being  left  with  a flender  patrimony,  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend almoft  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  whatever 
knowledge  and  information  he  was  anxious  to  acquire,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  not  enabling  him  to  pafs 
through  the  ufual  routine  of  a learned  and  philofophical 
education.  Notwithftanding  this  obilacle,  we  are  informed 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  became  a very  fubtle  logician,  and  in- 
genious difputant.  By  a clpfe  attention  to  fuch  ftudics  he 
prepared  his  mind  for  that  clearnefs  of  inveftigation  and 
accuracy  of  judgment;  which  were  fo  eminently  confpicuous 
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in  the  works  which  he  publiflicd  at  a more  advanced  period 
of  his  life.  Selefting  the  ftudy  of  medicine  as  a profeffion, 
he  travelled,  at  the  age  of  30,  over  a great  part  of  Italy,  and 
vifited  many  of  the  principal  places  in  Germany.  His  great 
objedl  in  travelling  w'as  to  become  acquainted  with  fome  of 
the  moll  diftinguilhed  phyficians  of  that  time,  from  whofe 
company  and  converfation  he  hoped  to  derive  much  amufe- 
ment  and  inftruftion.  He  had  previoufly  graduated  at  the 
univerfity  of  Gieffen  A.  D.  1607,  at  which  time  he  was 
ranked  firft  among  his  competitors  in  the  lift  of  honours,  and 
he  remained  there  a few  years  in  the  capacity  of  mathemati- 
cal tutor.  In  1624  he  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of 
Valentine  Haffeman,  a rcfpedlable  citizen  of  Roftock,  in 
Lower  Germany,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffuc.  She  died  in 
1638,  from  which  period  he  remained  a widower.  He  had 
been  chofen  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Helmftadt  in  1623,  which 
had  led  him  to  remove  from  Roftock  ; but,  on  account  of 
tlie  Danifh  war,  he  was  obliged,  foon  after  his  appointment, 
to  fly  to  Brunfwick,  where  he  refided  for  a ftiort  time,  and 
pradtifed  as  a phyfician.  However,  he  foon  returned  to 
Helmftadt,  till,  in  1629,  he  was  appointed  redlor  of  the  fchool 
at  Hamburgh. 

Jungius  feems  to  have  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in 
the  feveral  ftudies  of  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  meta- 
phyfics,  and  botany,  upon  all  which  purfuits  his  opinions 
and  obferrations  arc  handed  down  to  us  in  his  writings, 
though  the  moft  famous  part  of  his  work,  entitled  “ Doxo. 
fcopix  Phyficx  Minores,”  is  upon  the  laft  mentioned  fub- 
jedl,  botany.  This  book  was  firft  printed  at  Hamburgh, 
in  4to.  A.D.  1662,  and  again,  in  1679,  under  the  care  of 
Martin  Fogel,  with  this  additional  title,  “ Prxeipuarum 
opinionum  phylicarum.”  A copy  of  the  former  edition  of 
this  work  is  in  the  Linncean  library,  having  been  prefented 
to  Linnaeus  by  his  pupil,  profeffor  P.  D.  Gifeke,  of  Ham- 
burgh. The  botanical  part  of  it,  included  in  the  third 
fedlion  of  the  fecond  part,  occupies  about  too  pages.  Here 
are  to  be  found  many  judicious  and  acute  rules  for  making 
diftindl  fpecies  of  plants,  as  well  as  fome  curious  remarks 
upon  genera.  Profeffor  Jungius  was  alfo  the  firft  author 
who  contended  that  trees  cannot  with  propriety  be  feparated 
from  other  plants  with  refpcA  to  their  claffification,  though 
the  honour  ot  having  firft  darted  this  idea  is  often  bellowed 
ujion  Rivinus,  tor  till  this  time  trees  had  been  regarded  as 
a fuperior  kind  of  productions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Jungius  preferred  the  diferiminative  marks  afforded  by  tlie 
herbage  in  general,  vi%.  the  leaves,  ftalks,  and  flow'er-cups  of 
plants  to  tliofe  which  are  taken  from  colour,  tafte,  or  Imell. 
He  was  a great  critic  in  botanical  nomenclature  ; and  con- 
ftrudled  a variety  of  terms  which  agree  with  thofe  of  I.in- 
nceus.  Many  fpecies  ot  plants  were  judicioully  feparated 
and  determined  by  him,  which  had  before  been  entirely  mif- 
placed  or  confufedly  arranged.  He  moreover  detected  the 
iced  of  certain  plants  which,  till  his  time,  were  luppofedto 
have  been  deftitute  of  teed,  elpecially  in  the  geiiiis  Sal'ix. 
His  remarks  upon  botanical  dilcrimination  have  been  of 
confiderable  advantage  to  lucceeding  botanifts,  and  many  of 
his  definitions  .are  repeatedly  made  ufe  of  by  our  immortal 
countryman,  Ray.  What  turiher  tell  ot  his  abilities  is  re- 
quilite  ? It  has  been  laid,  with  a view  to  detract  from  the 
fame  of  Linnteus,  that  the  works  ot  our  author  furnilhed 
him  with  many  hints  which  he  never  ac.knowledged  ; but 
this  is  fcarcely  poffible,  for  thoiigli  their  ideas  accord  in 
many  points,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  J-innxus 
never  fawthc  writings  of  Jungius  till  long  after  his  own  were 
publilhed. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  fubjeifl  of  our  memoir  for  having 
been  the  firll  who  projebled  and  raiffd  a literary  fociety  io 

Germany, 
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(lermany,  though  this  inftitution  did  not  fliare  a better  fate 
than  the  one  wliich  had  jull  before  been  found  in  this  coun- 
try (and  which  appears  to  liave  ferved  for  its  model)  by 
Ilngli  Latimer,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  others,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difeufilng  and  illuftrating  Ariftotle’s  philofophy. 
riicy  both  flourillied  but  for  a fhort  period,  though  the 
3 Ieunetic  or  Ereunetic  fociety,  as  it  was  called,  eftablilhed 
by  profelTor  Jungius,  was  on  a far  more  comprehenfive 
plan  than  the  other,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as  having, 
in  fornc  meafure,  embraced  the  fame  views  with  which  the 
Royal  Society  was  afterwards  inllitutcd  in  Great  Britain. 
The  fame  of  Jungius  was  originally  diflufed  througb  this 
country  by  his  noble  pupil,  the  honourable  Charles  Caven- 
difh,  who  appears  to  have  fludied  under  him  at  Hamburgh. 
'This  geiitleman  was  brother  to  the  carl  of  Newcallle,  who 
had  the  care  of  Charles  I.  when  a youth. 

After  a long  life,  fpent  in  the  acquirement  and  difhifion 
of  general  philofophical  knowledge,  and  having  always 
inatiifelled  a ilrong  attachment  to  the  I.utheran  church, 
profelTor  Jungius  departed  this  life  on  the  23d  of  September 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  af  Hamburgh,  where  a haiidl'ome  tablet  was  in- 
feribed  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  Michael 
Kirllen  The  following  is  a lift  of  his  works,  as  given  by 
Martin  Fogcl,  who  edited  the  fecond  edition  of  his  “ Doxo- 
icopiae.” 

I.,ogicr.  Hamburgenfis.  Harr.b  1638,  in  8vo, 

Geometria  Empirica.  Roftock.  femel  et  Hamb.  bis,  in 
4to. 

Doxofeopia:  Phyficre  Minores,  fine  Ifagoge  Phyfica 
Doxofcopica.  Hamb.  1662,  in  410. 

Kurzer  Bericat  von  der  Didaftica  oder  Lehrkunft  Wolf- 
pangi  Ratichii,  durch  Chriftoph.  Hclvicum  und  Joach. 
Jungium.  Giclfen,  1614,  in  4to. 

Difputationes  de  naturali  Dei  cognitione  : do  potentia 
aftiva  : de  loco  Ariftotelis,  lib.  3.  de  coclo,  t.  66  ; de  figuris 
locum  replentibus  : de  relationibus  : de  notionibus  fccundis  : 
de  demonftratione  tritermina  : de  definitionibus,  &c. 

Haller’s  Bibl.  Rot.  Witten.  Memoriae  Philofophorum, 
Eranckfort,  1679. 

JUNG  KEN,  John  Helphic,  a phyTician,  was  born  at 
Kalern,  in  HelTc,  in  December  1648, and  was  diftinguiftied  by 
his  abilities  during  his  early  ftudies.  He  purfued  his  medical 
education  at  Marpurg  and  at  Heidelburg,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  doftor  at  the  latter  univerfity  in  1671.  After  this 

{icriod,  he  fpent  many  years  in  travelling  in  purfuit  of  know- 
edge,  and  tinally  fettled  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1689, 
and  was  appointed  phyftcian  to  the  public  hofpi'al  there  m 
1693.  Tie  obtained  a liigh  reputation  and  a moft  extenfive 
pratticc,  in  the  courfc  of  w hich,  however,  he  publilhed  feveral 
works.  Ifte  died,  greatly  regretted,  on  the  5th  of  Janu.try, 
1726.  His  writings  are  now  feldom  referred  to,  and  it  will 
be  unneceftary  here  to  detail  the  long  titles  of  them.  They 
t.-'oatedof  every  branch  of  the  profcfTion,  but  chiefly  on  che- 
miftry  and  pharmacy  ; and  his  pathology  w-as  founded  on 
the  mathematical  doftrines,  efpecially  thofe  of  Dcfcartes. 
Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

JUNGLEB.-\RRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  j 
30  miles  N.  of  Dacca. 

JUNGNALk  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a lord- 
fhip  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Furftenberg  ; 14  miles  W. 
«)f  Buchan. 

JUNv.  S Houxn,  or  Head,  a cape  of  Denmark,  on  the 
E.  coaftof  the  iflaud  of  Zealand.  N.  lat.  yj  7'.  E.  long. 
11*. 

JUNI.‘\TT.A,  a town  of  America,  in  Pennf\ Ivania,  5 
niiits  W.N.W.  of  Huntingdon. — All’o,  a river  of  pemd'yt- 
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vauia,  which  rifes  from  two  fprings  in  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  runs  into  the  Sufquehannah,  ly  miles  N.W.  of 
Hari'iftnirg. 

JUNIEU,  St.,  a town  of  France^  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  V’ienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrid 
of  Rochechouart  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Limoges.  The  place  con- 
tains 6046,  and  the  canton  12,519  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  1 70  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes.  N.  lat.  45 ' 53'. 
E.  long.  9 5'. 

JUNTO  W,  a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie  palatinate  of  Brac- 
law  ; 52  miles  N.  of  Braclaw. 

JUNiPA,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a tree  of  the  Caribbec 
iflands,  and  fome  other  places,  the  fruit  of  which  is  faid  to 
yield  a juice  as  clear  as  water,  yet  yields  a fine  violet- 
coloured  dye,  and  being  rubbed  twice  on  the  fame  place, 
makes  it  black.  This  tindure,  it  is  faid,  cannot  be  got  out 
by  foap,  or  any  other  method  of  clcanfing,  but  after  nine  or 
ten  days  difappears  of  itfelf.  It  is  faid  alfo,  by  the  fame 
authors,  that  hogs  and  parrots,  feeding  on  this  fruit,  have 
their  flefti  and  their  fat  all  tinged  throughout  of  a violet 
colour. 

JUNIPERUS,  an  ancient  Latin  name,  of  whofe  mean- 
ing or  derivation  no  account  is  given. — Juniper.  Linn. 
Gen.  531.  Schreb.  705.  Sm.  Fk  Brit.  1085.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  ICew.  v.  3.  413,  Tournef, 
t.  361.  Juft'.  413.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  829.  Gaertn. 
t.  91. — Clafs  and  order,  D'tacta  Monadclphia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contfere,  Linn,  and  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  CaU  Catkin  conical,  confiding  of  a com- 
mon receptacle,  bearing  three  rows  of  three  flowers  each, 
with  a terminal  one  ; the  bafe  of  each  flower  is  a broad,  (hort, 
incumbent  fcale  fixed  by  a llalk  to  the  common  receptacle. 
Cor.  none,  Filaments  (in  the  terminal  flower)  three, 

awl-fnaped,  united  below  into  one  body  (in  the  lateral  flowers 
fcarcely  perceptible);  anthers  three,  diftinft  in  the  terminal 
flower,  but  in  the  lateral  ones  attached  to  the  bafe  of  each 
fcale. — Female,  Cal.  the  fcales  cf  a catkin,  fewer,  imbri- 
cated, the  upper  ones  at  length  flefliy  and  permanent.  Cor. 
none.  Byi-  Germens  three,  imbedded  in  the  uppermoft 
fcales;  ftyles  three.  Ample;  ft igmas  Ample.  Peru,  Berry 
fleftiy,  roundifti,  marked  in  the  lower  part  with  three,  oppo- 
fite,  obfolete  tubercles,  the  points  of  the  coalefced  fcales,  and 
atthetop  umbilicated  with  three  teeth.  Seeds.  Nuts  three, 
oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other  ; abound- 
ing with  cells  of  turpentine  on  the  outfide. 

EIT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx-fcales  of  a catkin.  Corolla  none. 
Sfamens  three. — Female,  Galyx-fcalee  of  a catkin,  fewer,  at 
length  pulpy,  united  into  a berry  with  three  feeds. 

1.  J.  communis.  Common  Juniper.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1470. 
Eng'.  Bot  t.  1100.  Woodv.  Med  Bot.  t.  95. — Leaves 
three  together,  fpicading,  tipped  with  a fpine,  and  longer 
than  the  ripe  fruit. — A native  of  open,  hilly  places  on  a cal- 
careous foil,  flowering  in  May,  though  by  no  means  a com- 
mon plant  in  Britain,  - '''hi  ' firub  is  generally  of  humble 
growth,  much  branched,  rigid,  fmooth,  evergreen.  Juiceof 
the  whole  p ant  a kind  of  turpentine.  JCood  hard  and 
durable.  Leaves  oppofite,  acerofe,  channelled,  iharp- 
pointed,  glaucous  ab  ve.  Catkins  dicscioiis,  axillary. 

Berry  globofe,  daik-purj)le,  covered  with  a glaucous  dew, 
fweetifh  and  aromatic  — 'I'he  alpine  variety  /r  is  more  humble 
in  its  growth,  and  more  depreflld,  having  broader  leaves  and 
rather  o long  berries  — The  bark  of  juniper  is  frequently 
converted  into  ropes,  a d it  is  well  known  that  fpirits,  when 
impreggated  wi'h  the  cfiential  oil  of  its  berries,  become 
Juniper  water,  or  Gin.— Limijeus  obferves,  in  his  Flora 
Lapponica,  n.  376,  that  the  Laplanders  drink  infufioiis  of 
the  Juiiipcr-bcrries,  as  wc  do  tea  and  coffee,  and  that  the 
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Kwedes  prepare  a beverage  from  them  in  great  eflimation 
for  its  diuretic  and  antifcorbutic  qualities  — There  is  reafon 
to  prefume  that  the  Swedidi  variety  of  this  (hrub,  which  is 
much  taller  and  more  arborcfcent  than  our’s,  may  be  a dif- 
tinft  fpecies. 

Linnteus  enumerates  nine  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  pro- 
felTor  Martyn  eleven,  the  mod;  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
following.  — ,/,  Oxycedrus,  the  brown-berried  Juniper,  a na- 
tive of  Spain,  the  louth  of  France,  and  the  Levant. — The 
wood  of  this  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  famous 
cedar  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  its  durability,  of  which 
fome  of  their  lirll  datues  were  made,  before  the  ufe  of  marble 
in  this  branch  of  art  was  known. — ,/.  virgmiema,  a native  of 
North  America,  the  Wed  India  iflands,  and  Japan^ — The 
wood  ot  this  tree  is  celebrated  for  its  very  powerful  fra- 
grance, and  for  refilling  the  attacks  of  infefts,  being  the 
well-known  red  cedar,  ufed  for  lead  pencils,  and  formerly 
i.i  great  requeit  for  wainfeotting,  and  cabinet-work.  Large 
trees  of  it  are  nut  uncommon  in  the  older  gardens  and 
(hrubberies  of  this  country. — J.  lermud'iana  is  aifo  a hardy 
tree  with  us.  It  is  fufpedted  that  more  fpecies  than  one 
have  been  confounded  under  this  or  the  lad. — J.fabiria,  the 
common  Savin,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  is  fuffi- 
ciendy  well  known,  and  is  a popu'ar  medicine  in.  fome  female 
complaints,  being  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  powerfully  capable  of 
procuring  abortion.  It  is  commonly  of  humble  growth, 
but  fometimes  forms  a handfome  dark  evergreen  buih  three 
( r four  feet  h.igh.  In  Greece  it  is  faid  to  become  a tree 
like  a cyprefs,  with  a trunk  a foot  in  diameter.  Botanifts 
are  by  no  means  correftly  verfed  in  the  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  or  the  varieties  to  wliich  they  are  fubjefl;. — J.  Lycia, 
is  with  difficulty  didinguiffied  from  the  lall ; its  fiioots  are 
however  fomew'iat  thicker,  and  its  leaflets  more  acute  and 
lefs  cindered.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  llie 
;Levant.  - The  gum-refin  Olibanum,  of  a drong  fmell,  and  bit- 
tsriili  pjmgcnt  tailc,  iscxtradled  from  tlie  Lycian  cedar,  and 
is  fiipjiofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  tlie  ancients  in  their  fa.  ri- 
lices,  being  dill  employed  in  Catholic  countries  in  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  as  incenfe. 

JuNiPEHUs,  in  Gii/v/r/i/;/?-,  comprehends  plants  of  the  ever- 
green tree  and  fiirub  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  generally 
cultivated  are,  the  common  juniper  (J.  communis)  ; the 
brown-berried  juniper  (J.  oxyccdni.s)  ; tlie  Spaniffi  juni- 
per (J.  thufifera)  ; the  Barbadoes  juniper  (J.  barbadenfis)  ; 
.the  Bermudas  juniper  (J.  bermucliana)  ; the  favin  (J.  fa- 
bina)  ; the  Virginian  juniper,  or  red  cedar  (J  virginiana)  ; 
the  Phoenician  juniper,  or  cedar  (J.  plicenicea)  ; and  the 
Lycian  juniper,  or  cedar  (J.  lycia). 

The  lixth  Ipecies  lias  a variety  widi  varieg.ated  leaves. 

And  the  feventh  fpecies  affords  the  Swedilh  or  tree  juni- 
per, which  riles  to  a very  confiderable  height.  Alfo  the 
almnr  or  mountain  juniper,  wliich  has  the  leaves  broader 
and  thicker,  and  tlie  berries  of  a rather  ov.al  fhape. 

Alethod  of  CvJlnre  — .All  tliefe  plants,  except  the  fiftli 
fort,  may  be  increafed  cither  by  feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings  ; 
tlie  latter  mctliods  are  jiropcr  for  the  favin  kinds 

The  feeds  or  berries  fiiould  be  fown  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
in  the  e.^rly  autumn  or  fpring,  but  tlie  former  is  the  better 
in  light  foils,  in  a warm  iheltercd  fituation,  in  the  open 
ground,  licing  wtII  raked  in.  The  beds  fiiould  be  kept  per- 
feclly  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  young  plants  be  occafionaby 
watered  during  the  fn miner  feaion.  AATen  the  plants  have 
had  two  years  gro.vth  in  thefe  beds,  and  are  become  itroiig, 
they  fiiould  be  removed  into  nurfery  rows  at  two  feet  apart, 
and  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  diflant  in  the  rows.  They 
fhould  remain  in  tiiele  fituations  till  ot  proper  growth  to  be 
planted  out  where  tiiey  are  to  remain. 


The  layers  of  the  young  branches  ffiould  be  laid  down  at 
eitlier  of  the  above  fealons,  and,  when  well  rooted,  taken  off, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in  the  fame  nianner  as  the  fcedling 
plants. 

The  cuttings  ffiould  be  made  from  the  young  brandies, 
and  be  planted  in  a ffiady  border,  in  the  latter  end  of  fnm- 
mer,  watering  tliem  occafioiially  till  they  have  taken  good 
root  ; when  they  may  be  taken  up  wiih  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  the  other 
methods. 

The  plants  raifed  in  thefe  laft  ways  feldom  grow  fo  up- 
right, or  to  fo  large  a fize,  as  in  the  feed  method. 

The  common  upright  and  flriped  favins  may  likewife  T:e 
increafed  by  planting  flips  of  the  young  branches  ; for  the 
lall  fort  the  moll  vanegated  being  made  ufe  of,  in  the  latter 
end  of  fmnmer,  or  in  the  autumn,  in  a ffiaded  border,  due 
w'ater  being  given  When  the  plants  arc  come  up,  they  niiill 
be  managed  as  the  other  forts. 

The  fifth  fort  mull  be  fow  n in  pot?  or  tubs,  at  the  fame 
feafons  as  the  other  forts,  being  placed  in  a frame  to  liave 
the  protedlion  of  glaffes  when  the  weatr.cr  is  frofly 
and  fevere.  As  the  feeds  are  long  in  condrg  up,  the 
mould  in  the  pots,  &c.  mull  remain  uncilturbcd  till 
they  appear,  being  fiiadcd  from  the  fun,  and  flight! y 
watered  occafionaliy.  The  young  plants  fiiould  be  kept 
quite  free  from  weeds,  and  be  duly  watered  till  they 
have  attained  fufficient  growth  to  be  removed  into 
feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  which  is 
generally  when  from  one  to  two  years  old.  In  removing 
them,  they  fiiould  have  balls  of  earth  preferved  about  theic 
roots,  and  be  watered,  and  jilaced  in  a warm  fituation. 
The  bell  feafon  for  this  is  in  the  early  fpring  ; but  it  is  of 
great  advantage  tf.  plunge  the  pots  in  a mild  liot-bed. 
They  muff  Le  protected  in  the  winter,  either  in  frames,  or 
under  a warm  fence ; the  pots  being  plunged  in  the  earth. 
When  tliey  have  been  removed  into  dillerent  larger  pots,  till 
of  fufficient  large  growth,  they  may  be  planted  out  where 
tliey  are  to  grow,  which  fiiould  be  in  a warm  fituation.  It 
is  proper  to  flielter  them  tlie  firft  two  winters  during  fevert- 
frolls,  by  mats,  or  other  finiilar  coverings. 

The  proper  periods  for  removing  all  the  different  forts 
into  the  open  ground  are  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring 
months. 

Thefe  plants  all  fucceed  in  the  open  ground,  and  grow  in 
any  common  foil  and  fituation,  with  other  hardy  plants  of 
the  tree  kind  ; though  they  are  the  moll  profperous  in  a 
light  fandy  foil,  where  the  nfpecl  is  flickered. 

In  placing  thefe  kinds  of  plants  in  tlie  clumps  and  ffirnh- 
bery  plantations,  attention  llionld  be  Iind  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  degi  ces  of  grow  th,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a re- 
gular gradation  of  heiglit  ; placing  the  low  growing  forts,  as 
the  common  juniper  and  favin  kinds,  towards  the  fronts, 
and  the  other  larger  growing  forts  more  backwards,  in  af- 
feiiiblage  with  other  ornamental  fiirubsand  trcc.s  of  tlie  ever- 
green tribe  ; and  fome  may  be  iJaced  as  fingie  ftandarcit,  on 
open  fpaces  of  ffiort  grafs,  in  tlie  picafurc  ground  quarters. 
Some  of  the  large  growing  forts  may  alio  be  introduced  into 
tlie  forelt-tree  plantations,  as  they  iiavc  a fine  effedt,  and 
afford  excellent  timber  for  many  iifes,  more  particularly  the 
Vu-glnia  cedar,  which  arrives  at  a confiderable-  fize,  efpecially 
when  the  under  branches  arc  Irinimed  off  occafionaliy  .wlii.e 
young. 

JiMPF.uu.s,  in  tlic  Matena  Medica.  Tlie  tops  and  fruit 
or  berries  of  the  fiirnb  Juniperus,  wliieli  is  common  on  heatlis 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  niucli  ufed  in  medicine ; 
but  the  latter  are  jireferrcd. 

Thefe  berries,  vshicli  are  firff  green,  and  wlien  rij  c of  a 
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dark  purple  colour,  ripen  in  the  autnirm.  They  are  chiefly 
brought  to  us  from  Holland  and  Italy ; and  fhould  be 
chofen  frelh,  not  much  fhrivclled,  and  free  from  mouldinefs. 
Their  fmell  is  moderately  llrong,  but  not  difagreeable,  and 
their  tilde  is  warm,  pungent,  and  fweetifh,  which,  after  they 
have  been  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well  bruifed,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a confiderable  degree  of  bitternefs.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  thefe  berries  appears  to  refide  in  the  juice,  or  foft 
pulpy  part ; the  bitternefs  in  the  feeds  ; and  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread  throughout  the  fubdance, 
both  of  tlie  pulp  and  of  the  feeds,  and  didinguifhable  even 
by  the  eye.  The  frelh  berries  yield,  on  expreflion,  a rich, 
fweet,  honcy-like,  aromatic  juice  ; and  if  the  feeds  are  tho- 
roughly broken,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

.Tnniper  berries  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue,  both  to 
water  and  reClified  fpirit,  tinging  the  former  of  a brownilh- 
ycllow,  and  the  latter  of  a bright  orange  colour.  Didilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a yellowifli  effential  oil,  very  fubtile 
and  pungent,  relembling  the  berries  in  fmell,  and  in  quantity, 
when  the  berries  have  been  fufficiently  bruifed,  about  one 
ounce  from  forty.  This  oil  is  a very  dimu’ating  diuretic  ; 
the  dccodlion  infpifTated  to  the  conlidence  of  a rob  or  e.\- 
traft,  has  a pleafant,  balfamic,  fweet  tade,  with  a greater 
•or  lefs  degree  of  bitternefs.  A part  of  the  flavour  of  the 
berries  arifes  alfo  in  dillillations  with  reftitied  fpirit : the  i.n- 
f])iffated  tinfturo  confids  of  two  didindl  fubdances  ; one 
oily  and  fweet ; the  other  tenacious,  relinous,  and  aromatic. 
The  extratl  may  be  ul'ed  with  advantage  in  cafes  where  the 
more  ilimulating  preparations  would  be  improper  ; as  in  ca- 
tarrhs, debilities  of  the  domach  and  intedines,  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  urinary  excretions,  in  perfons  of  an  advanced 
age.  Among  the  aromatics  that  have  been  tried  in  compofi- 
tion  with  juniper  berries,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  and  carraway 
feeds,  feem  the  bed  adapted  to  improve  their  flavour.  A 
cordial  water  is  prepared  in  the  ffiops,  by  drawing  off  a 
gallon  of  proof-fpirit  from  a pound  of  the  berries,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  each  of  the  feeds.  To  this  water  may 
be  ufefully  fuper-added,  a proper  quantity  of  the  rob. 
Lewis. 

The  berries  are  chiefly  iifed  for  their  diuretic  effe6Is ; and 
they  are  alfo  confidercd  to  be  domachic,  carminative,  and 
diaphoretic.  We  have  fevcral  tedimonies  in  favour  of  the 
efficacy  of  juniper  berries  in  many  hydropical  affedlions  by 
])hyhcians  of  great  authority  ; but  authors  do  not  feem  to 
be  perfcftly  agreed  which  preparation  of  the  juniper  is  mod 
efficacious  ; many  preferring  the  rob  or  infpiflated  decoc- 
tion ; but  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  this  is  an  inert  medi- 
cine, alleging  that  to  the  effential  oil,  which  is  mucli  the 
fame  as  that  of  turpentine,  only  of  a more  agreeable  odour, 
he  thinks  all  the  virtues  aferibed  to  the  different  parts  of 
juniper  are  to  be  referred.  Hoffmr.n,  on  the  contrary, 
flrongly  recommends  the  rob,  and  declares  it  to  be  of  great 
life  in  debility  of  the  doraacli  and  intedines  ; and  lie  found 
it  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  to  fucli  old  people  as  are 
fubjccl  to  thefe  diforders,  or  labour  under  a difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  urinary  excretion  ; whence  it  appears,  that 
the  berries  retain  medicinal  powers,  though  deprived  of  the 
medicinal  effeifis  of  the  effential  oil.  Van  Swieten  preferibed 
tlie  following  formula:  1\.  Rob.  bacc.  junip.  ^ii  ; dilue  in 
aqua  junio.  }|)ii  ; add.  fpirit.  bacc.  junip.  _^ii;  quandoque 
fpiritus  nitri  dulcis  Jb  ad  fitim  fedandam  additur.  Of  this 
mixture  one  or  two  ounces  were  given  every  three  hours. 
But  juniper  being  now  feldom  or  ever  relied  upon  for  the 
cure  of  dropfies,  and  only  ufed  in  aid  of  more  powerful  re- 
medies, it  is  juflly  obferved  by  Duncan  (New  Ed.  Difp. ) 
that  “ perhaps  one  of  the  bell  forms  under  which  the  berries 
can  be  ufed  is  that  of  a fimple  infulion.  This  by  itfelf,  or 
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with  tlie  addition  of  a little  gin,  is  a very  urefal  drink  for 
hydropic  patients.”  Medical  writers  have  alfo  fpoktn  of 
the  utility  of  juniper  in  nephritic  cafes,  uterine  obftruAions, 
fcorbutic  affeiftions,  and  fome  cutaneous  difeafes  ; and  in  the 
two  lafl -mentioned  complaints,  the  wood  and  tops  of  tlie 
plant  are  faid  to  have  been  employed  with  greater  advantage 
than  the  berries.  Our  Pliarmacopeias  direct  the  effential  oil 
and  a fpirituous  dilcillation  of  the  juniper  berries  to  he  kept 
in  the  fliops : the  former,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  u 
found  to  be  an  adiive  and  fUnuilating  medicine ; the  iatter 
contains  this  oil,  and  that  of  fome  other  aromatic  feeds 
united  to  ti'.e  fpirit,  and  therefore  differs  not  conliderably 
from  the  genuine  geneva  imported  from  Holland  : but  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  gin  uiually  fold  here  is 
frequently  nothing  but  the  frumentaccous  fpirit,  imbued 
with  turpentine,  or  other  materials  to  give  it  a flavour. 
Vdoodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Etmuiler  had  a high  opinion  of  juniper  berries.  The  rob 
made  of  the  exprelfed  juice  of  the  green  berries  has  been 
called  by  many,  the  theriaca  Germanorttm ; fo  mncli  are 
they  efleemed  by  that  nation  for  their  alexipharmic  qua- 
lities. 

I’he  wood  of  juniper,  it  is  faid,  will  lafl  a hundred  years 
without  corrupting  ; the  chcraifls  add,  that  a coal  of  juni- 
per, covered  with  allies  of  the  fame  kind,  will  keep  on  fire 
an  entire  year. 

From  this  juniper,  the  gum  fandaracha  is  obtained  : it 
exudes  through  the  crevices  of  tlie  bark,  or  the  perforations 
made  by  infetls. 

The  bark  of  the  Juniperus  Lycia  yields  the  officinal 
gummy  refinous  fubllance,  called  Olibanum.  See  Fkank- 
INCENSE  and  Olibanum. 

The  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  common  favin,  is  a native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant : it  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  ; and  from  producing  male  and  female  flowers 
on  feparate  plants,  it  was  formerly  diflinguiflied  into  the 
barren  and  berry-bearing  favin.  The  leaves  and  tops  of 
favin  have  a moderately  llrong  fmell,  fomewhat  difagreeable, 
and  a hot,  bitteriih,  acrid  talle  ; they  give  cut  part  of  their 
adiive  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole  to  redlifled 
fpirit.  Dillilled  with  water,  they  yield  a large  quantity  of 
effential  oil.  From  thirty-two  ounces  Hoffman  obtained 
five  ounces  of  this  oil,  in  wliich  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
plant  feem.s  to  refide.  Decoclions  of  the  leaves,  infpiflated 
to  the  confiftence  of  an  cxtradl,  retain  a confiderable  fliare 
of  their  pungency  and  warratli  along  with  their  bitternefs, 
and  have  fome  degree  of  fir.ell,  not  refembling  that  of  the 
plant  itfclf.  On  infpilTation  of  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  there 
remains  an  extradl,  confifting  of  two  diflindl  fubftances,  of 
wliich  one  is  yellow,  iindluous  or  oily,  bittcrifli,  and  very 
pungent ; the  other  black,  refinous,  tenacious,  lefs  pun- 
gent, and  fuballringent.  Lewis’  Mat.  Med. 

Savin  is  a powerful  and  r.dlive  medicine,  and  has  been  long 
reputed  tlie  moll  efficacious  in  the  Materia  Medica,  for  pro- 
ducing a determination  to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving 
enimcnagoguc : it  heats  and  flimulates  the  whole  fyflem 
very  conliderably,  and  is  faid  to  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
Its  force  in  overcoming  interior  obllrudtions  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  employed,  and  too  fuccefsfully, 
for  purpofes  the  mod  infamous  and  unnatural.  It  has,  how- 
ever, fometimes  failed  as  an  emmenagogue,  which  has,  in 
fome  meal  lire,  been  alcribed  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe 
given  by  phylicians.  Dr.  Hume  (fee  Clinical  Exper.) 
feems  to  have  had  very  great  fuccefs  with  this  medicine ; 
for  in  five  cafes  of  amenorrhcea,  which  occurred  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the 
fabina,  adminiffered  Ln  powder  from  a fcruple  to  a dram 
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twice  a day.  He  fays  it  is  well  fuited  to  the  debilc,  but 
iinpruper  in  pletlioric  habits  ; and  he  therefore  orders  re- 
peated bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Externally  favin  is 
recommended  as  an  efcharotic  to  foul  ulcers,  fyphilitic 
warts.  &c.  AVoodv.  Med.  Bot. 

JUNISEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
lapmark  of  Kemi ; 64  miles  N.N  E.  of  Kemi. 

.lUNIVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Rethel.  The  place  contains  9S4,  and  the  canton  J775  in- 
hhabitants,  on  a territory  of  217  kiliometres,  in  1 3 com- 
munes. 

.TUNTUS,  Fu.wcis,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
Protellant  divine,  defeended  from  a noble  family,  was  born 
at  Bonrges  in  the  year  1543.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
liad  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning  ; and  be- 
ing intended  for  public  life,  he  began  the  fludy  of  the  civil 
law,  and  after  profecuting  it  for  fome  years,  he  was  fent  to 
Lyons,  to  )oin  the  train  of  the  ambaffador  from  the  king  of 
F'rance  to  Conllantinople.  He  unfortunately  arrived  too 
late,  and  accordingly  remained  in  that  city  to  attend  the 
public  ledturesof  tlie  college.  Here,  by  liis  avidity  in  pur- 
fiiing  knowledge,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  principal, 
which  was  of  great  fervicc  to  him  in  his  Undies.  In  this 
city  he  became  acquainted  with  a perfon  deeply  tinctured 
with  fceptical  notions,  and  became  liimielf  an  atheill.  On 
his  return  to  Bourges,  liis  father  engaged  him  in  a conrfe  of 
reailing,  particularly  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  in- 
lenlibly  reeluimed  liim  from  tliofe  principles  which  he  had 
iinbilx'd  at  Lyons  ; and  from  this  period  he  attached  himfelf 
to  Undies  connected  with  lacred  literature  and  jiiety.  In 
1 563  he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  AValloon  cliurcli  at 
. Vnlwcrp,  where  his  labours  were  eminently  ufeful  in  fpread- 
ing  the  reformed  religion,  on  account  of  which  his  father 
liad  been  murdered  a fhort  time  before  by  the  bigotted  Ca- 
tholics. Junius  foon  became  obnoxious  to  the  Inquifition, 
which  had  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  many  attempts  were  made  by  the  emiffaries  of  that  tri- 
bunal to  get  poffcirion  of  his  perfon,  which  timely  informa- 
tion enabled  him  to  elude.  In  136S  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  during  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Netherlands ; and  upon  his 
return,  he  refumed  his  minillerial  funCIions  at  Schoon,  to 
which  he  had  been  before  appointed  by  tlie  eleCIor  palatine 
I'rcdcric  III.  He  was,  after  this,  noticed  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  employed  upon  fome  public  milhons  ; which 
being  accompliihed,  he  accepted  the  divinity  profefforlliip  at 
Leyden,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  ability  and 
great  reputation  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1602,  in  the  57tli  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
author  of  numerous  works,  theological,  controverfial,  and 
philological,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
“ Commentaries,”  on  the  flrll  three  chapters  of  Genefis, 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  ; “ Sacred 
Parallels,”  and  “ Notes,”  upon  the  book  of  Revelation  ; 
“ A Tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin  of  tlie  whole 
Old  Tellament “ Hebrew  Lexicon  “ Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Tongue  ;”  “ Notes  on  Cicero’s  Epiilles  to 
Atticus.” 

JuNlu.s,  Fuaxcis,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Hei- 
delberg in  1 3^9,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden.  He  was  i'lrll 
intended  for  the  n.iutary  profcfTion,  but  circumllaiices  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  purpolc,  and  he  devoted  himlelf 
entirely  to  letters.  As  a literary  man,  his  lirll  occupation 
was  in  eolleiting  and  publifhing  fome  of  liis  father's  works. 
In  1620  he  came  to  England,  and  rcfided  in  the  fanriily  of 
'i’homas  earl  of  Arundel,  as  librarian,  during  tlie  fpace  of 
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thirty  years.  Being,  it  is  faid,  void  of  all  ambition,  ant?, 
indifferent  to  the  ufual  objedls  of  worldly  purfuit,  he  made 
Itudy  the  whole  bulinefs  of  his  life.  His  frequent  vifits  to 
the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  led  liim  to  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  books  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect. 
Convinced  that  in  this  he  could  difeover  the  etymologies  of 
all  the  tongues  of  northern  Europe,  he  applied  to  it,  and  to 
the  other  dialefts  connedled  with  it,  with  the  greatell  afli- 
duity.  His  final  conclufion  was,  that  the  Gothic  was  the 
mother  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  Item.  In  Iiopcs 
of  hearing  the  ancient  Saxon  fpoken  in  its  ancient  purity, 
he  went  and  refided  in  Fricfland  for  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn through  Holland,  he  met  with  the  MS  of  the  four 
evangelills  in  lilvcr  Gothic  letters,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  lilver  MS.  This  he  fet  about  explaining,  and  publifhed 
it  with  a gloflary,  fubjoining  a verlion  of  the  fame  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Marfhall.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1674,  and  died  at  Windfor  in  1677,  at  the 
age  of  eightv-eight.  He  bequeathed  all  his  MSS.  and  col- 
ledlions  to  tlie  public  library  at  Oxford.  His  works  are 
“ De  Pidfura  Vetcrum  “ Obfervationes  in  Willeromi 
Francicam  Paraphras  in  Cantici  Canticorum.”  But  his 
great  labour  was  a “ GlolTarium  Gothicum,”'  in  five  lan~ 
guages,  compriied  in  nine  volumes.  An  “ Etyinologicum 
Anglicanum”  was  piibliflied  from  liis  papers,  by  the  Rev- 
Edward  Lye,  in  1743.  Bayle.  Wood  Ath.  Ox. 

Juxiu.s,  in  Geography,  a military  towiifhip  of  America, 
in  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  at  the  N.  end  of  Cayuca 
lake. 

.luNiu.s  Creei,  a northern  branch  of  tlie  Little  Kanhaway, 
which  interlocks  with  the  wellern  waters  of  Monongahek. 
river.  See  Kaxjiaway. 

JUNK,  a river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic^ 
N.  lat.  6^  3'.  W.  long.  10°  5'. 

Junk,  in  Sea  Language,  a name  given  to  any  remnants  or 
pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  ufually  cut  into  fmall  por-. 
tions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts,  cafleets,. 
fennit.  See. 

Junks,  large  flat-bottomed  vefTels,  from  too  to  300  tons 
burden,  ufed  by  the  Chinefe.  They  have  three  mafts,  and 
a fhort  bowfprit  placed  on  the  {larboard  bow.  The  mails 
are  fupported  by  two  or  three  fhrouds,  which  at  times  are  all 
carried  on  the  windward  fide-  On  the  fore  and  main  mail  is 
lioifled  a fort  of  lug-fail,  made  of  cane  or  bamboo,  'riiefe 
fails  are  confined  by  iron  travellers,  that  encircle  the  mall,, 
and  fixed  to  bamboos  at  fevcral  divifionson  the  fail.  Tlie  fail 
is  kept  to  the  wind  by  two  ropes,  faitened  to  wood  ftirrups, 
fixed  to  the  foot  of  the  fail,  and  lead  to  the  mail-head.  The 
lee  part  of  the  fail  is  h.aiiled  aft,  by  »ropc  that  branches  into 
fliort  legs,  that  are  made  fall  to  each  fold  of  the  fail.  On  the 
mizen-mail  is  a gaff-fall,  made  of  coarfe  cotton  a top-fail 
made  of  tlie  fame  is  carried  on  the  main-mail  ; alio  a jib  and 
fprit-fail,  that  are  fet  on  the  bowfprit.  Similar  to  thefe 
jiinks  are  the  Japanefc  barks,  which  are  80  or  90  feet  long 
on  one  deck,  but  have  only  one  malt,  that  carries  a Iqiiare 
fail,  and  forward  one  or  two  jibs  made  of  cotton.  They 
only  life  fails  when  the  wind  is  large. 

JUNKER,  CmtiSTiAX,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Drefden  in  1688.  He  iludicd  at  Leipfic,  was  made  flrll 
redlor  and  librarian  at  Eifenach,  and  hilloriographer  to  the 
jirince  of  Saxony.  In  1,711  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Beilin,  and  in  1713,  di- 
redlor  of  the  gymnafiiim  at  Ahcnbnrg,  He  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  through  grief  from  the  lofs  of  his  wife,-  whofe 
death  preceded  his  own  but  five  days.  Of  his  literary  ta- 
lents he  gave  fufheient  proof  by  the  many  works  which  he 
publiihcd,.  and  particularly  by  kis  “Geography  of  the 
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"Middle  Ages,”  in  quarto.  This  work,  which  was  piiblirtied 
at  .Jena  in  1 71  2,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  whole  con- 
cluded with  a very  ufeful  index  of  all  the  countries,  towns, 
villages,  forefts,  rivers,  and  mountains  known  in  the  middle . 
ages.  His  other  principal  worksare,  “Vita  D.  Mart.  Lutheri 
et  fucceflTum  Evangelicas  Reformationis,”  &c. ; “VitaJobi 
Ludolphi,  accedunt  Epift,  aliquot  clarilf.  viroriim,  nec  non 
Specimen  Linguas  Hottentotticx  j”  “ Principles  of  the 
Ecclefiallical  Hidory  of  the  Old  and  NewTedament and 

I..inex  primae  Eruditionis  univerfx  Hiftorix  Philofophicte.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

JUNKOWADA,  in  Gt:o^rn/>J}y,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yani  ; 22  miles  W.of  Pifania. 

.lUNKSEILON,  or  .Junk  Ceyi,o\',  an  ifland  in  the 
Eall  Indian  fea,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  be- 
longing  to  Siam,  and  governed  by  a viceroy  from  that  court. 
It  derives  its  name,  according  to  captain  Forreft,  from  a 
corruption  of  “ Oojong  Sylan,”  fignifying,  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, point  or  promontory  of  Sylan,  the  S.  point  pro- 
jedfiug  a little  way  into  the  fea.  It  (Iretches  nearly  N.  and 
S.  about  JO  or  60  miles  long,  and  is  about  i j miles  broad  ; 
its  centre  i«  fituated  in  8 N.  lat.  feparated  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Malacca  by  an  illhmus  of  fand,  about  a mile  long 
^ and  half  a mile  broad  ; which  ifihmus  is  covered  only  at 
high  water,  and  fhuts  up  in  the  N.  part  an  excellent  harbour, 
called  “ Popra,”  witli  good  anchorage  round  it,  generally 
on  a muddy  bottom.  The  hills  of  this  ifland  are  of  mode- 
rate height ; and  inllead  of  rivers,  it  has  creeks,  running 
into  the  fea,  through  flat  marfhes  of  mangrove  trees  from 
pleafant  brooks  in  the  interior  parts.  The  vcffels  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  confill  of  a few  prows,  about  the  lize  of 
Indiamen’s  long  boats,  and  fmall  canoes,  in  which  they  fail 
up  the  creeks  to  the  cultivated  plains  in  the  middle  of  the 
ifland,  abounding  with  rice  fields.  Befides  Popra,  there  is 
another  capacious  harbour  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  place  where  fliips  generally  anchor  is  in  a good  road, 
well  (hcltered  behind  a fmall  ifland,  joined  at  low  water  to 
the  main  land.  In  this  ifland  are  17  towns  or  villages, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  ellimated  at  about  12,000. 
They  have  many  elephants  procured  from  Mergui,  but  no 
horfes  ; they  have  bullocks  and  buffaloes  for  labour,;  wild 
hogs  and  deer  ; a few  tame  goats ; no  flieep  ; domeftic  dogs 
and  cats.  They  have  fome  of  the  common  poultry.  The  cli- 
mate is  agreeable,  without  extreme  heat  ; the  rain  comes  on 
gently  in  .Tuly,  and  continues,  but  not  without  frequent  inter- 
niifllons,  till  November,  when  fine  weather  fuccceds,with  very 
cool  N.E.  winds  at  night,  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ve- 
getables. The  opium,  formerly  fold  on  this  ifland  in  great 
abundance,  was  brought  in  Englifli  fhips  from  Bengal,  and 
purchafed  by  thofe  who  ufed  Malay  and  Buggefs  prows  : 
tliey  fold  it  by  retail  to  the  natives  for  tin,  and  exchanged  it 
with  the  Bengal  veffels  for  opium,  which  they  carried  chiefly 
to  Celebes  and  other  Malay  iilands.  The  mixed  cargo 
of  the  Malays  was  generally  a chequered  cloth,  called  Bug- 
gefs cambays,  made  on  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  painted 
cloths  and  painted  handkerchiefs  of  Java,  generally  made 
from  Hindoollan  long  cloth,  Java  gongs,  brafs  pots,  and 
other  utenlils  of  brafs  made  in  that  ifland  ; China  and  Java 
tobacco ; various  porcelain ; blue  and  white  unbleached 
cloth  called  “ kangan,”  and  white  and  blue  called  “ com- 
pow,”  brought  from  China  by  the  junks  that  refort  to 
Siam,  Macaffar,  Sooloo,  Batavia,  and  other  places.  But 
the  courfe  of  trade  is  much  altered  of  late  : opium  being 
forbidden  to  the  natives,  the  importation  of  it  is  prohibited, 
and  a heavy  duty  is  laid  on  the  exportation  of  tin  by  orders 
from  Siam  ; fo  that  the  trade  has  much  declined.  Hindoo- 
ifl.an  piece  goods,  and  fome  European  articles,  fuch  as  iron, 


fteel,  lead,  cutlery,  and  broad  cloth,  being  almofl  the  only 
imports.  The  trade  of  this  ifland  is  confiderable  in  ivory 
and  tin.  The  exportation  of  tin  is  annually  ellimated  at  joo 
tons.  N.  lat.  8 . E.  long  98  20'. 

The  Birnuins,  vvilhing  to  obtain  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  weftern  coall,  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  Malay 
prince  of  Queedah,  made  an  attempt,  in  JjSj,  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  this  ifland.  By  fo  doiiig,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  monopolize  t!ie  commerce  of  tlie  peninfula,  and  j>rc- 
vent  the  Siamefe  from  communication  v'ith  India  by 
any  otlicr  channel  except  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Befides,  the 
ifland  was  delirable  on  account  of  its  mild  climate  and  lux- 
uriant foil.  Having  fitted  out  a powerful  armament  of  i i 
fliips  and  8000  men,  they  attacked  the  fort,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  illaiid,  and  fucceeded,  notwithllanding 
a fpirited  refillance  on  tlie  part  of  the  Siamefe  governor, 
who  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  fort  into  the  interior  of 
the  ifland.  The  triumph  of  the  Birmans  was  of  fliort  du- 
ration : the  Siamefe  governor  rallied  his  force*,  and  drove 
the  Birmans  to  their  fliipping  with  great  lofs.  Apprchenlive 
of  greater  difalters  they  returned  to  Mergui,  whence  the 
fleet  failed  for  Rangoon,  and  the  troops  marched  to  Martaban. 
In  the  year  1786,  the  Birmans  renewed  their  attack,  and 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Junkfeylon  ; but  in  the  event 
they  were  completely  routed  hy  a powerful  army  of  the 
king  of  Siafii.  Symes’s  Embafly  to  Ava,  vol.  i.  See 
Siam. 

JUNO,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  a goddefs;  the  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  filter  and  wife  of  Jupiter  : fhe  is 
otherwife  called  Lucina.  According  to  Hefiod,  flie  was 
the  mother  of  Hebe,  Venus,  Lucina,  and  Vulcan. 

Juno,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  had  a great  variety  of  charadlers 
among  the  ancients,  but  the  favourite  one  of  them  all,  among 
tie  Romans,  ivas  that  of  the  Juno  Matrona,  dreffed  like  the 
Roman  matrons  in  a long  robe  which  covered  her  from  head 
to  foot.  The  figures  of  the  Roman  empreffes  were  qfte.-i 
formed  under  this  charafler  of  Juno.  Such  is  the  ftatiie  of 
Sabina,  at  the  Villa  Mattel  in  Rome.  This  Juno  was  called 
indifferently,  Juno  Matrona  and  Juno  Romana.  The  Juno 
Regina,  and  Juno  Moneta,  are  always  reprefented  on  the 
ancient  gems  and  medals,  in  a very  fine  and  magnificent 
drefs,  with  the  inllruments  of  coinage,  and  under  the  latter 
appellation  flie  had  a temple  at  Rome.  We  may  obferve, 
that  Virgil,  Ain.  i.  v.  17.  and  Ain.  ii.  v.  614,  fpeaks  of 
Juno,  not  according  to  the  appearance  flie  ufed  to  make 
among  the  Romans,  but  according  to  the  reprefentations 
of  her  in  other  countries.  In  one  place,  where  he  deferibes 
her  arms  and  military  chariot,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Carthaginian 
Juno  ; and  in  the  other  he  has  given  her  an  angry  and  war- 
like figure,  which  belongs  to  the  Juno  Argiva,  or  fome  par- 
ticular Juno  of  the  Greeks.  However,  the  Juno  Solpita, 
among  the  Romans,  appears  on  feveral  medals  in  a war  cha- 
riot, and  with  a fpear  in  her  hand.  She  was  called  Sofpita, 
becaufe  fhe  watched  over  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the  intem- 
perature of  which  is  the  caufe  of  difeafes.  Under  this  name 
flie  had  three  temples,  one  at  Lanuvium,  and  two  at  Rome  : 
and  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  confuls,  before  they  entered 
upon  their  office,  were  obliged  to  offer  a facrifice  to  her. 
Another  name  of  Juno  was  the  “ Queen,”  or  “ Regina,” 
under  which  appellation  flie  had  a llatue  at  Veil,  that  was 
tranfported  to  the  Aventine  mount,  under  the  didlatorfliip 
of  Camillus,  where  it  was  confecrated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
city.  This  llatue  was  held  in  fuch  reverence,  that  none  but 
her  pried  could  touch  it.  There  was  alfo  a mild  Juno,  as 
well  as  a mild  Jupiter,  among  the  Romans  : under  which  cha- 
radter,  her  face  appeared  more  gentle  and  good-humoured 
than  ufual ; but  the  mod  obvious  and  driking  charadler  of 
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Juno,  which  we  ilerivc  from  the  writings  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  is  that  of  an  imperious  and  haughty  wife.  Tliefe 
poets  oftener  reprefent  her  fcolding  at  Jupiter,  than  carelTing 
him.  Nevcrtliclefs,  (he  was  anciently  confidered  as  the  great 
patronefs  of  marriage  and  a w-edded  life.  Under  this  cha- 
rafter  (he  had  the  name  of  Ju^^a  and  Pronuba.,  (Virgil, 
J\Ln.  4.)  and  had  an  altar  in  the  (treet  called  Jugara.  When 
(he  prefidcd  over  women  in  childbed,  and  was  confounded 
w'ith  Diana,  (he  obtained  the  name  of  Lucina,  and  was  re- 
pre'’ented  as  a matron,  holding  a cup  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a fpearin  her  left,  with  this  infeription,  “ Junoni  Lucin;e.” 
Sometin'es  (he  was  reprefented  fitting  on  a chair,  holding 
in  her  left  hand  a child  in  Twaddling  clothes,  and  in  the  right  a 
floner  refembling  a lily;  and  alfo  a whip  and  a feeptre,  the 
whip  fignityiug  a happy  delivery.  Juno,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  prellding  over  the  air,  is  reprefented  in  a light  car, 
drawn  by  peacocks,  and  attended  by  the  Aur;e,  or  nymphs  of 
the  air. 

Ot  all  the  divinities  of  the  Pagan  world,  there  was  not  one 
whofc  worfliip  was  more  folemn  and  more  general  than  that  of 
J uno.  It  was  not  confined  to  Europe  alone,  hut  found  its  way 
into  Afia,  efpecially  into  Syria;  and  alfo  into  Egvpt,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  Greece  and  Italy  abounded  with  tern- 
pies,  chapels,  or  altars  dedicated  to  this  goddefs,  and  in 
fo:ne  places  of  dillintLion  (lie  had  feveralof  thefe.  Among  the 
more  celebrated  towns,  there  were  three  that  paid  a more 
particular  w'orlhip  to  Juno  than  others,  viz.  Argos,  Samos, 
and  Carthage.  The  prieftefl'es  of  Juno  of  Argos  were 
highly  refpedled  in  Greece  ; and  their  priedhood  ferved  to 
diliing'nidi  the  principal  eras  of  the  Grecian  hillory.  Among 
the  birds,  the  hawk  w'as  appropriated  to  her,  and  above  all  the 
peacock,  which  lad  was  frequently  an  appendage  toiler  datues. 
According  to  yE'ian(Dc  Animal.),  the  Egyptians  confecrated 
to  her  the  vulture.  Dittany  and  the  poppy  w'ere  the  plants 
which  the  Greeks  offered  to  her,  when  they  took  her  for  Juno 
Lucina.  Among  the  animals,  the  ewe-lamb  was  peculiarly 
confecrated  to  her,  and  w'as  the  mod  common  vidlim  offered  to 
her  in  facrifice.  It  was  uftial,  however,  to  offer  to  her  a fow 
on  the  fird  day  of  each  month.  We  may  infer  tlie  high  ve- 
neration which  was  paid  to  Juno,  efpecially  by  the  w'omen, 
from  this  circiimdance,  that  their  guardian  deities  were  called 
" Jnnones,”  as  thofe  of  the  men  were  denominated  “ Ge- 
nii.” Apuleius  fums  up  the  honours  that  were  paid  to 
Juno  in  a comprehciifive  manner,  by  informing  us  that  die 
was  worfliipped  as  the  “ Queen  of  the  Goddeffes.”  See 
Jupiter,  infra. 

Juno  the  Affyriaii  was  called  yJJiarte,  which  fee. 

Juno,  in  Ajironomy,  thename  given  to  one  of  the  new  planets 
hy  M.  Harding  the  adronomer,  who  difeovered  it  at  Lilien- 
thal,  in  Germany,  the  id  September  1804.  Two  of  thefe  fin- 
gular  bodies,  Ceres  and  Pallas,  had  before  been  difeovered  by 
Pia7.7,i  and  others,  and  the  great  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  formed  after  they  have  been  enveloped  in  the  fun’s  rays, 
fuggeded  the  taflt  to  Mr.  Harding,  of  conllrucding  a fpe- 
cies  of  zodiac,  to  enable  adronomers  to  find  thefe  two  fmall 
planets.  In  this  zodiac  he  placed  not  only  all  the  dars  in 
the  catalogues,  but  alfo  all  the  fmall  dars  which  he  himfelf 
could  ohferve  and  place  in  the  probable  tra£f  of  the  planets. 
It  was  in  executing  this  laborious  undertaking,  that  he  per- 
ceived a fmall  dar  which  he  thought  had  not  been  in  the 
fame  place  a fhort  time  before.  Three  days  afterwards  it 
had  evidently  changed  its  place,  and  advanced  towards  the 
cad  two  degrees.  A feries  of  obfervations  foon  convinced 
fum  that  he  had  difeovered  a third  planet  of  the  fame  clafs 
as  Ceres  and  Pallas. 

Its  orbit  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Ga.ifs  and  Mr. 
Eurckhardt,  as  follows ; 
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The  mean  diameter  of  this  planet,  as  feen  from  the  earth,  is, 
according  to  Schroeter,  3". 057,  but  he  differs  in  his  opinion 
on  this  (ubje£l;  from  Dr.  Herfchcl,  who  edimates  it  miiili 
(mailer,  and  adronomers  are  at  prefeiit  unable  to  decide  t» 
which  theory  they  (hould  incline. 

Under  the  article  Planets  we  diall  again  refume  the  fub- 
jeft  of  thefe  new'ly  difeovered  bodies,  and  attempt  to  (hew 
the  drong  arguments  that  may  be  urged  to  prove  that  they  are 
all  fragments  of  a large  planet  which  once  circulated  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

JUNOH,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bahar; 
35  miles  N.E.  of  Nagpour. 

JUNONES.  See  Genius. 

JUNONIA,  the  name  given  at  Rome  to  a fedival  indi- 
tuted  hy  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  by  them  called 
Hertca  ; which  fee. 

JUNQUERA,  La,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  fuuatcd  at  the  entrance 
of  a plain,  which,  as  Strabo  fays,  was  fertile  in  flax  and 
fpart,  or  lea-rufh,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  “ Cam- 
pus Juiicarius,”  and  the  town  tliat  of  “Juncaria.”  This 
town  was  edablidied  by  a colony  of  Mafd'ians,  and  was 
formerly  confiderable  ; but  is  now  much  reduced.  It  has  a 
parifh  church,  but  little  trade.  The  environs  abound  with 
cork  trees  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Gerona. 

JUNTA,  called  alfo  Junto,  and  JunUo,  a council,  of 
company,  of  feveral  perfons,  .meeting  for  the  difpatch  of 
any  bufinefs. 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefc  ad'airs.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain, 
the  kingdom  was  governed,  during  the  abfence  of  Philip. 
V.  by  a junta. 

In  Portugal  they  have  three  confiderable  juntas : the  jun- 
ta of  commerce,  that  of  the  three  ejlates,  and  that  of  tobacco. 
The  fird  was  ellablifhcd  by  king  John  IV.;  this  is  a council 
of  marine.  The  fame  king  alfo  adembled  the  dates  of  his 
kingdom,  to  create  the  tribunal  of  the  junta  of  the  three 
edates.  King  Peter  II.  created  the  junta  of  tobacco  in 
1675  : it  conlids  of  a prefident  and  lix  comifellors. 

IVOIRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Leman  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Geneva. 

IVORY,  yEbiir,)  the  tulks  or  large  conical  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  elephant.  This  name  is  alfo  fometimes  impro- 
perly given  to  the  teeth  of  the  fea-uiiicorn  (Monodon  inono- 
ceros),  the  morfe  (Tricheciis  rofmarus,)  and  thofe  of  the 
Hippopotamus  (fee  thefe  articles). 

The  elephants’  lulks  Irom  Africa  are  in  general  preferred 
hy  the  dealers  in  this  article;  tliev  generally  run  confiderably 
larger,  but  it  is  a common  op.nion,  that  the  ivory  from 
Ceylon  is  lefs  liable  to  turn  yellow  when  expofeJ  to  the 
atlioii  of  the  atinofpliere,  whence  it  is  fold  at  a higher 
price  than  tlw  other.  By  fur  the  greatell  part  of  this 
merchandize  is  brought  Irorn  Africa;  and  a part  of  Gui.- 
iiea,  wliich  has  funiilhed  the  greatell  quantity  of  it,  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Ivory  (Joall  : the  trait  cf  coad  from 
Cape  Palmas,  to  Apolloiiia  or  Trefpuiita,  is  more  parties- 
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krly  known  by  this  appe.iation.  But  the  principal  market 
for  fome  time  paft  appears  to  have  been  at  the  eall  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  the  ivory  is  fuppofed  to  be  found  of  fuperior 
quality ; indeed  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Surat  pay  a 
greater  price  for  tlie  tuiks  furniflied  by  this  part  of  the 
coalt  than  for  fuch  as  are  brought  from  any  other  part  of 
Africa. 

The  bell  tufles  are  thofe  that  are  leaft  curved,  without 
fpots,  and  moll  folid  towards  the  bafe.  Some  writers  on 
tins  fubjeft  pretend  that  fuch  elephants  as  inhabit  fwampy 
places,  generally  produce  blue,  fpongy,  and  knotty  luilcs, 
in  every  refpcct  inferior  to  thofe  of  elephants  living  in 
hilly  countries  or  on  dry  plains.  The  Ethiopian  elephants’ 
tuflesi  according  to  Paul  Lucas,  are  furnifhed  with  larger 
cavities,  and  are  therefore  lefs  elleemed. 

In  commerce,  unwrought  ivory  jiafles  under  the  appel- 
lation of  marlil,  or  mortil,  a word  which  Frifch  derives 
from  the  Spanifh,  but  is  probably  of  Moorilh  or  Indian 
origin.  Tuiks  under  a certain  weight  (fome  fay  14,  others 
20  pounds)  are  called  CrcvcHes  hy  the  African  merchants; 
a word  which  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  Efcarballe,  or 
Efcarbeille  of  the  French,  and  Scaravciios  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe. 

Elephants’  teeth  conftitute  a very  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Labat  computed  the  quantity  of  ivory  annually 
imported  into  France  at  his  time,  by  the  Senegal  company, 
to  be  jOO  quintals,  or  50,000  pounds.  In  1784  the  num- 
ber of  tuiks  imported  into  Nantes  was  744,  belides  360 
pounds  weight ; and  into  Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  fame  year, 
435  tulles  and  1S05  pounds,  and  into  Bourdeaux  5999 
pounds.  In  the  following  year  3007  pounds  and  47 1 tuiks 
were  imported  into  Nantes;  in  1787,  16,184  pounds  and 
395  teeth  ; and  into  Havre  de  Grace  3784  pounds. 

In  an  account  which  the  houfe  of  commons  ordered  to 
be  given  in,  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
nature  of  raw  materials,  imported  and  ufed  in  the  manu- 
fadluresof  Great  Britain  for  twelve  years  preceding  the  year 
1799,  we  find  the  following  i^fpe£Iing  the  importation  of 
flepliants’  teeth ; viz. 
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and  in  an  accviunt,  likewife  delivered  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, of  the  quantity  of  the  fame  articles,  on  an  annual 
medium  of  four  periods  of  five  years,  ee.ch  commencing  the 
Jill  of  .January  1 772,  the  following  related  to  the  article  under 
conlideration  ; viz.  Five  years  preceding 
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The  component  parts  of  ivory  being  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  bones  [viz.  phoiphate  of  lime  combin  .vith  a gelatinous 
fubllance),  and  difl'ering  only  with  regard  to  texture,  hard- 
iiefs,  and  whitenefs,  the  preparations  it  undergoes  in  the 
arts  are  equady  applicable  to  the  bones  of  animals.  The 
wlutenefs  which  ivory  acquires  depiend"  chiefly  on  the  degree 
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of  drynefs  it  has  acquired.  When  yellow,  its  gelatinous 
matter  is  altered  by  the  air,  and  appears  to  be  combined  w’ith 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
will  relfore  it  to  its  original  whitenefs.  Thofe  employed  in 
working  ivory,  dillinguifh  the  white  and  the  green.  The 
former  is  known  by  the  whitifli  or  lemon  coloured  rind  of 
the  tufles,  the  other  by  the  brown  and  blackifli.  The  green 
ivory  (lo  called  from  a greenilh  or  faint  olive  colour  per- 
vading its  fubllance)  is  preferred,  it  being  of  a clofer 
texture,  and  known  foon  to  exchange  its  green  hue  for 
the  molt  beautiful  white,  which  is  lefs  liable  to  turn  yel- 
low. This  green  ivory  is,  however,  more  brittle  than  the 
other. 

Fleat  cannot  be  made  ufe  of  for  making  ivory  pliant, 
though  it  is  rendered  fofter  by  being  expofed  to  that  agent. 
It  is  divided  by  the  faw  ; fometimes  (for  delicate  work)  under 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  heated  or  rent  in  the 
operation.  It  is  poliflied  with  pumice  and  tripoli.  Ivory 
has  been  faid  to  become  foft  by  being  placed  in  milliard  ; 
but  that  end  is  attained  wdth  greater  certainty  by  lleeping  it 
in  fome  diluted  mineral  acid.  Both  ivory  and  common  bones 
become  alio  foft  by  being  immerfed  in  an  alkaline  lye  made 
of  foda  and  quick  lime. 

By  burning  this  fubllance  in  clofed  velTels,  and  afterwards 
levigating  it  with  water  on  a porphyry  flab,  we  procure  what 
is  called  b/eici  ivory,  much  ufed  for  painting  and  other  pur- 
pofes  that  require  a very  intenfe  velvet-like  black  colour. 

The  following  obfervations,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
tufles  of  elephant?,  arcextradled  from  Cuvier’s  excellent  me- 
moir  “ On  living  and  foflil  Elephants,”  in  the  Annales  du 
Mufeum,  and  tranflated  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vols. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  to  which,  efpecially  as  our  article 
Elephant  was  written  previous  to  the  publication  of  that 
elaborate  memoir,  we  refer  our  readers  for  a more  complete 
natural  hillory  of  that  remarkable  animal. 

Cuvier,  in  examining  the  varieties  of  tufles,  and  the  dif- 
ferences remarked  in  this  refpedl  among  elephants,  obferves, 
that  their  texture  exhibits  no  important  difference.  It  al- 
ways prefents,  upon  its  tranfverfe  fedlion,  thofe  Freaks  which 
proceed  like  an  arc  of  a circle  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  form,  in  growing,  curvilinear  lozenges 
which  occupy  the  whole  difle,  and  which  arc  more  or 
lefs  broad,  and  more  or  lefs  perceptible  to  the  eye  This 
charadter,  common  to  all  elephant  ivory,  and  depending  im- 
mediately on  the  pores  of  their  pulpy  nucleus,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  tufles  of  any  other  animal  It  is  to  be  fecn  in 
all  foffil  tuflc.s,  and  it  refutes  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz, 
adopted  by  fome  other  writers,  and  even  by  Linnasus,  that 
the  mammoth  horns  might  have  belonged  to  the  Trichecus 
rofmarus.  The  tufles  of  thefe  animals,  however,  feem  wliolly 
compofedof  Imall  round  accumulated  grains. 

The  fize  of  tufles  varies  according  to  the  fpecies,  fexes, 
and  varieties;  and  as  they  are  growing  all  their  Jives,  ao-c, 
more  than  any  thing  cife,  influences  their  dimenf.ons.  ITe 
African  elephant,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  afeertain,  has 
very  large  tufles  in  both  fe.xes.  The  African  female,  17 
years  old,  the  Ikeletou  of  which  is  in  the  mufeum  of  Paris, 
has  larger  tuiks  than  any  male  or  female  Indian  elejdiant  of 
the  fame  fize  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  from  Africa 
we  receive  the  moll  ivory,  and  the  greater  number  of  tufles  ; 
and  they  are  alfo  harder  and  whiter  than  any  others  But 
our  limited  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  elephants  of  the 
weilern  coails,  and  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  of  Africa.  We 
are  ignorant  if  thole  of  the  ealleru  fliorcs  rcfemble  them  in 
ever/  thing,  and  if  there  be  any  varieties  in  the  interior. 
"VVe  know  from  Pennant,  however,  that  the  coaF  of  Mb- 
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laiiiliiquc  tiiniillics  tiiHcs  ten  feet  long,  being  the  largeft 
ever  known.  In  the  Indian  fpecies  there  are  more  varieties 
oftiillts,  wliieh  Mr.  Corfe  iias  developed  with  more  care  than 
any  otlier  writer  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  1799,  and  art.  Elei’HAs  ;) 
but  all  tliefe  varieties  have  nothing  conllant,  and  arc  mixed 
indiferiminately  witli  each  other.  In  llcngal,  tlie  talks 
\veigh  little  more  than  72  pounds,  and  they  do  not  exceed 
70  in  the  province  of  'I'ippcrah,  which  produces  the  bell 
elephants.  There  are  tulks  in  London,  however,  probably 


from  Pegu,  which  weigh  T50  pounds.  It  is,  in  faA,  from 
Pegu  and  Cochinchina  that  the  largell  elephants  and  tulks 
of  the  Indian  fpecies  come.  The  coail  of  Malabar  fur- 
nilhcs  no  tulles,  according  to  Pennant,  more  than  four  feet 
long. 

Cuvier  has  drawn  up  the  following  table  of  the  length, 
diameter,  and  weight  of  the  largell  tulks  taken  from  other 
authors,  or  adlually  infpeclcd  by  himi'elf ; the  tulks  from 
Africa  are  not  dillinguilhed  here  from  thofc  of  India. 


Amh  irs  who 
liave  quoted 
ilif  Fails. 


Tlicir  .Amlioritics  and  Oeia'ds  upon  the  Orh^in  of  the  Tnfks. 


Hartenfels 

Elephanto- 

graphia, 

p.47.48. 


’Tude  from  Sumatra,  according  to  Louis  Vartoman,") 
quoted  by  Jonllon  ..... 

Tulk  mentioned  by  .1.  C.  Scaliger,  “ de  Reb.  Tnd.” 

Tude  from  the  Cab.  of  Septal,  quoted  by  Herzog 
Tude  mentioned  by  Vielhauers,  “ Traite  des  Dro-l 
gues’’  - - - - - - - -J 

Tude,  by  Louis  Barth,  “ de  Reb.  Indie.” 

, Tude  at  Bade,  brought  from  India,  quoted  by  Munllerl 
' in  his  “ Cofmographie”  . . . . -J 

Idem  ......... 

Another  tude  mentioned  by  .1.  C.  Scaliger 

Idem  by  Al.  Cadamoilo  ...... 

The  largell  tude,  according  to  Gyllius 
A tude  in  the  polfelfion  of  a merchant  of  Venice 
The  tildes  taken  from  Firmus,  by  Aurelian,  according  7 
to  Flavius  Vopifeus  - - - - - - j 

Common  tudes  from  Guinea  . . . . . 

A tude  belonging  to  Mr.  Wolfers,  merchant  in  Amller- 


Camper 
Defer.  Anat. 
d’un  Eleph. 

Faujas  Geo- 
logic, 24 
Mem.d’Hill. 
Nat.delTtal. 

I I. 

Pennant. 


dam 


:} 


BulTon  Hill. 
Nat.  t.  xi. 
4to. 


<[  Tude  belonging  to  Mr.  Ryfsnyder,  merchant  in  Rot- 7 
terdam,  according  to  Klockner  - - - - j 

Tude  fold  at  Amllerdam  ; fame  author  - - . 

_ Tulk  in  Camper’s  cabinet  . . . . . 

f The  largell  tude  in  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftoryatl 
1 Paris  - - . ^ 

Tude  in  the  Florence  cabinet  . . . - . 

■|  Tlie  large  tudes  from  Mofambique  . . . . 

I Several  tudes  meafured  by  Eden  . . - . 

Lopes  . - - - 

Drack  . . . . 

Tudes  from  Lovvango,  according  to  the  Voyage  of  the") 

I Indian  Company  - - - - ’ - - j 

Tudes  from  tlie  Cape,  according  to  Kolben 


Lenj^th  followin'; 
the  CurTdture. 

Diameter 
at  the 
thick  End. 

Weight. 

//>.  o-z. 

— 

— 

168  0 

— 

— 

ll)2  0 

— 

— 

160  0 

— 

— 

200  0 

— 

— 

325  0 

9' 

— 

about  Joo  0 

more  than  c' 

— 

114  0 

8' 

— 

— 

10^ 

— 

— 

14' 

— 

— 

10'  Rom. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100  to  120  0 

7'4'a)f  France 

9t" 

208  0 

— 

— 

to 

0 

0 

6" 

350  0 
105  0 

6' 6" 

> 4 

72  8 

f 6"> 

— 

f 10'  Eng.  or 
1 9'  2'' of  Fran. 

— 

— 

9'  Eng. 

— 

from  90  to  125  0 

— 

— 

200  0 

— 

— 

200  0 

— 

— 

126  0 

— 

— j 

from  60  to  120  0 

As  the  tudes,  M.  Cuvier  adds,  grow  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  and  the  body  does  not,  the  fize  of  an  elephant  can- 
not be  concluded  from  its  tulks,  even  by  ellablilhing  the 
proportion  between  individuals  of  one  fame  variety,  and  the 
fame  fexc  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tudes  rot  or  break  at 
their  points,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  ufe  the  animal 
anakes  of  them,  and  they  are  lharpened,  more  or  lefs  ab- 
ruptly, into  a point,  we  cannot  conclude  their  length  from 
the  diameter  at  their  bafe.  Finally,  their  weight  cannot  be 
•concluded  from  their  dimenfions  (Melferfchmidt  in  the  Phil, 
■'rranf  ),  becaufe  their  cavity  at  the  bafe  may  be  more  or 
3cfs  fiikd.  The  degree  of  curvature  of  the  tulks  of  elephants 


varies  almod  as  much  as  their  fize.  In  various  cabinets  there 
are  feveral  tudts  to  be  feen  with  curvatures  more  or  lefs 
llrange,  and  in  particular  fume  are  fpiral.  Camper  faw  fe- 
veral of  them  in  the  Britidi  Mufeum,  and  Grew  reprefents 
one  which  is  turned  round  feveral  times  ; and  Cuvier  knows, 
from  M.  Fabroni,  that  tliere  is  one  of  that  defeription  in  the 
Florence  cabinet  alfo.  They  are  frequently  feen  in  the  form 
of  an  Italic  5,  See. 

A green  dye  may  be  given  to  ivory,  by  deeping  it  in  aqua- 
fortis, tinged  with  copper  or  verdigris,  or  in  two  parts  of 
verdigris  and  one  of  fal  ammoniac,  ground  well  together, 
with  drong  white-wine  vinegar  poured  on  them ; and  by 
4 converting 
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trorvverting-  tlie  aqua-fortls  into  aqua  regia,  by  diflTolving  a 
fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  fal  ammoniac  in  it,  ivory  may  be 
ftaincd  of  a fine  purple  colour. 

Ivory,  bone,  horn,  and  other  folid  parts  of  animajs,  may 
be  ftained  black,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wood.  Thefe  fub* 
ftances  may  be  ftained  yellow,  by  boiling  them  firft  in  a 
fohition  of  one  pound  of  alum,  in  two  quarts  of  water  ; and 
then,  having  prepared  a tindlure  of  the  French  berries,  by 
boiling  half  a pound  of  the  berries,  pounded,  in  a gallon  of 
water,  putting  them  into  this  tinfture,  after  it  has  boiled 
about  an  hour,  and  letting  them  remain  there  half  an  hour, 
'rurmeric  root  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  berries  ; but  in 
this  cafe  the  ivory,  &c.  mull  be  dipt  in  alum  water  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  tiii6lure.  Ivory,  &c.  may  be  ftained  blue, 
by  firft  llairring  it  green,  and  then  dipping  it  in  a folution  of 
pearl  allies  made  ftrong,  and  boiling  hot  : or  it  may  be  other- 
wife  boiled  in  the  tiinilnre  of  indigo,  prepared  by  the  dyers  ; 
and  afterwards  in  a folution  of  tartar,  made  by  dilTolving 
tliree  ounces  of  white  tartar,  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  a quart  of 
water.  For  other  proceftes  and  colour.s,  fee  Dyeing  oJ 
Jione,  &c.  Colouring  and  Staining  of  ViO'SK.  and  Toii  roiSE 
Shdl. 

Ivory  may  be  prepared  as  a ground  for  miniature  paint- 
ing,  by  cleunfing  the  ivory  leaves  oi  tables,  and  rubbing 
them  over  with  the  juice  of  garlic.  This  is  faid  to  be  more 
eftential  for  taking  oft  the  greafinefs,  wliich  jirevents  the 
colours  from  fixing  on  the  ground,  than  foap  or  gall. 
Ivory  has  the  fame  medical  virtues  with  hartlliorn  ; its 
ftiavings  too,  like  thofe  of  hartlliorn,  boil  into  a jelly  with 
water,  and  have  the  fame  reftorative  quality.  See  FI.vkts- 
HOKV. 

D'oav  Black.  See  Ivory  Hr,  \ck. 

Ivouv,  Fojftl,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  tlie  nioft  modern  alluvial  foils,  like,  the  vallies  in  the  bafni 
of  Paris,  mentioned  by  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  ;u)d  the  foil 
in  which  the  dock«  adjoining  the  Th.amcs  vt’cre^ excavated, 
to  find  the  bones,  teeth,  and  tnfics  of  elephants ; and  tliis 
follll  ivory  is  no*',  in  fome  inftances,  much  altered,  though 
in  general  it  has  loft  its  confiltence  in  a great  meafure, 
and  readily  fcales  off  in  concentric  rings,  and  in  others  is 
impregnated  with  metallic  fubllances,  fo  as- to  imitate,  if  not 
form  tlie  Turquoife  Hones,  tlie  Callais  of  Pliny,  &c.  as 
Dr.  Woodward  has  (hewn  in  his  Letters  on  the  Method  of 
Foflils,  p.  ly.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  we  believe, 
whether  foftil  ivory  has  ever  been  found  imbedded  in  tlie 
llrata,  or  the  parts  of  any  dry-land  animals,  numerous  as 
their  remains  are  in  the  laft  alluvial  covering  of  fome  di!lri6ls 
The  abundance  of  elcjihants’  teeth  found  buried  in  dift'erent 
parts  of  the  world,  and  manv  of  thofe  parts  fucli  as  no  ele- 
phant is  ever  known  to  have  lived  in,  have  given  amazement 
to  naturalifts. 

The  long  tulles,  which  arc  wliat  we  call  ivory,  arc  the 
only  teeth  the  vulgar  are  acquainted  in  this  creature  ; yet 
oven  thefe,  in  their  foftil  Hate,  have  often  been  miftaken  for 
horns,  or  other  animal'parts.  The  grinders  of  this  animal 
are  fo  enormoufty  large,  and  of  fo  lingadar  a fhape,  that  it 
requires  fome  knowledge  in  natural  hiltory  to  difeover  them 
at  light,  and  many  have  millaken  them,  when  imperfeft,  for 
parts  of  a petrified  fticll-lini  of  the  nautilus  kind,  their  root 
being  holhuvcd  all  along,  and  armed  with  an  indented  ridge 
on  each  fide,  in  the  manner  of  the  back  parts  of  fome  ftiells 
of  that  and  of  tlie  Cornu  ammonis  kind. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  teeth  of  elephants  are 
found  more  frequently  tiian  any  other  bones  of  the  animal, 
fince  their  ule  in  the  creature  required  that  they  ftionld  be 
harder  than  any  other  bone,  and  that  hardnefs  has  preferved 
them  in  place;!  where  tlie  other  bones  have  periftted.  The 
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difterent  ftate  in  which  thefe  teeth  are  found,  is  wliolly 
owing  to  the  different  juices  abounding  in  the  earth  in  the 
place  where  they  were  depofited,  fome  of  thofe  jiiic'es 
being  of  power  to  preferve,  others  to  dellroy  them  ; fome 
eating  them  infenlibly  away,  fome  as  it  were  calcining 
them  by  flow  degrees,  and  others  rendering  them  greatly 
more  hard  and  durable  than  before.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
^727- 

Count  Marfigli,  and  fome  other  writers,  have  thouglit  it 
an  eafy  folution  of  the  quellion  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
elephants  being  found  in  countries  where  elephants  are  not 
naturally  found,  that  we  owe  them  to  the  Romansj  who, 
bringing  them  over  for  their  ufe  in  war,  buried  them  where- 
ever  they  happened  to  die,  But  fir  Hans  Sloane  expreftes 
himfelf  very  jnllly  againll  this  vipinion  : he  oliferves,  that 
of  the  remains  of  elephants  found  in  Europe,  liotliing  is  fo 
common  as  the  ivory  tulles.  Now,  as  he  well  obferves,  the 
Romans  held  ivory  in  the  highell  efteem,  and  it  fold  among- 
them  at  a great  price  ; wherefore,  had  they  been  the  buriers 
of  the  elephants,  they  would  certainly  have  taken  away  the 
ivory  tulles  firft.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  accident,  and 
not  defign,  hath  buried  thefe  bones,  and  that  accident  can 
have  been  no  other  than  fome  prodigious  inundation.. 
Woodward  is  delirous  of  making  the  univerfal  deluge  tb 
have  done  all  this,  but  that  feems  not  necelfary  to  be  fup- 
pofed  in  every  cafe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gives  an  enumeration 
of  the  moll  curious  of  thefe  pieces  ot  foftil  ivory,  which 
his  own  cabinet  contained,  and  of  fome  others  of  tlie  molt 
remarkable,  mentioned  by  autliors  ; from  which  we  may 
form  a very  dillintl  idea,  both  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
tliemfelves,  and  of  tlie  places  where  they  are  iifually  met  with. 
Sec  Pliilof  I'ranf.  N'  403.  p.  458.. 

The  power  of  fubterranean  calcinations  to  render  things 
of  this  kind  brittle,  is  remarked  by  the  fame  author  from 
Moreton’s  Hillory  of  Northamptonlhire,  in  the  inllance  of' 
a foftil  tnlk  of  an  elephant,  which  was  in  the  whole  at  lead 
fix  feet  long,  and  had  preferved  its  natural  whitenefs,  though 
rendered  fo  brittle  as  to  fall  into  feveral  pieces  in  the  digging. 
This,  was  dug  up  near  Little  Bowden,  in  Northamptonlhire  ; 
and  the  llrata  of  tiie  place  where  it  lay  were  as  follow'^  : 

1.  V^egetable  mould,  14  inches.  2;  Loam,  a foot  and  3 half, 
3.  Large  pebbles,  with  a fmall  mixture  of  earth  among  them, 
two  fee:  and  a half.  4.  Bine  clay  ; in  the  upper  part  of 
this  laft  ftratum  the  tooth  was  found. 

Sir  Hans  mentions  another  elephant’s  tu fit  very  entire  and 
found,  found  in  Siberia..  The  like  are  common  in  Siberia 
and  many  parts  of  Rulfta,  and  are  fo  little  injured,  that  they 
are  ufed  as  ivory,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  teeth  of  a valt 
animal  caUfd  tlie  mammoth,  which  they  think  lives  under 
ground.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 468.  See  farther  on  this  fubjedl, 
Bo.nes,  Fofftl,  Ei.epiiants’  Bones,  and  Tee'I'h,  FoJJil. 

IvoKY  Coajl,  in  Geography,  a name  given  to  a country  of 
Africa,  lltuated  on  the  coall  of  the  Atlantic,  between  CapC 
Apollonia  to  the  E!  and  Cape  Palmas  to  the  W.  The'  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  are  Gi\>ua,  or  Grua,  Great  Tabo, 
Little  Tabo,  Grand  Drewin,  Batrou,  Lalio,  Apollonia, 
and  V.al'o.  Thefe  lie  at  the  months  of  rivers,  whenoe  they 
derive  their  names.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  little 
kno-wn,  as  the  natives  do  not  allow  the  Europeans  to  ellabliftv’ 
fetllemciUs,  or  even  to  trade  among  them,  except  very 
cautioiifly,  by  means  of  the  coall  negroes..  The  cliicf  com- - 
modities  arc  gold,  ivory,  and  ilaves  The  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  i'avage,  and  in  a high  degree  jealous  and  I'lifpiricnis  ; , 
iiifomuch  tliat  in  tlieir  traftick  with  the  Europeans,  tlicy  are 
artful  and  impofing,  and  fo  cafily  incenfed  and  alarmed,  that 
they  will  jirecipitate  themfelve.s  into  the  tea  from  the 
European  Ihips,  and  fwim  to  their  Canoes. 
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The  whole  coad,  if  wq  except  a few'  capes,  from  Cape  Pal- 
mas to.Cape  Apollonia,  is  fo  low  and  ftraiglit,  that  it  furniflies 
no  diftjnft  land-marks  befides  the  heights  and  mountains  round 
Drew’in.  The  landing  is  every  where  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  fwelling  W'aves  and  liii;h  furfs  ; and  the  negroes,  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  fea,  are  the  only  people  that  can 
combat  wdth  tlie  fury  of  its  winds,  tides,  and  waves,  in  their 
little  canoes.  From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Apollonia,  thefe 
canoes  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  our  fhips,  that 
dread  coming  near  the  Orore.  Every  country  within  the 
lirnits  of  the  Ivory  Coad  is  fruitful  in  rice,  peafe,  beans, 
goofeberries,  citrons,  oranges,  and  cocoa-nuts,  befides  fugar- 
canes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Ivory  Coaft  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  fined  divilions  of  Guinea  ; the  mountains  and  vallies, 
filled  W'ith  villages,  which  are  furrounded  with  lofty  palms 
and  cocoa-trees,  prefeiit  a delightful  profpeft.  The  foil  of 
the  high  land  is  a reddifii  earth,  which,  with  the  perpetual 
verdure  of  the  trees,  forms  an  agreeable  mixture  of  colours. 
Cotton  and  indigo  arc  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Great  Drewin  and  St.  Andrew,  which  are  the  rich- 
ed  of  the  W’hole.  Palm  wine  and  oil  are  plentiful  ; together 
with  a.fpecies  of  fruit,  growing  on  a fort  of  palm-tree, 
which  the  natives  call  tombo,  or  bourbon.  This  the  negroes 
eat  with  great  pleafure,  drinking  at  the  fame  time  a wine, 
drawn  from  the  fame  tree,  mixed  with  water.  All  forts  of 
tame  animals,  dieep,  cows,  goats,  and  hogs,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  they  are  fold  almod  for  nothing.  The  coad  affords 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  fidi.  As  to  the  people,  they 
are  rather  above  the  common  dature,  clean-limbed  and  well 
proportioned  ; but  their  features  on  the  fird  glance  are  hi- 
deous ; yet  when  tlie  fird  imprcflion  is  removed,  Viilault 
and  Der  Marchais  concur  in  reprefenting  them  as  the  mod 
rational,  civilized,  and  polifhed  people  in  all  Guinea.  This 
account,  however,  is  redrifted  to  the  natives  of  the  Quaqua 
coad,  that  is,  from  the  river  Drewin  to  cape  Apollonia  ; 
for  as  to  the  others,  all  authors  defcribe  them  as  the  mod 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  lavage  of  all  nations.  Drunkenncfs  is 
a crime  of  fo  odious  a nature  among  the  mod  civilized,  that 
the  laws  have  prohibited  it  under  the  fevered  penalties,  and 
.on  pain  of  death.  Their  diet  is  coarfe  and  indelicate.  Their 
teeth  are  diarp,  as  they  are  in  the  condant  habit  of  pointing 
them,  and  in  general  they  are  crooked  and  irregular.  Long 
nails  and  a quantity  of  hair  are  deemed  very  ornamental. 
They  are  much  addifted  to  the  chewing  of  betel,  with  the 
juice  of  which  they  moilten  the  neck  and  chin,  under  a notion, 
that  it  gives  a fine  varnilh  and  beautiful  lullrc  to  the  /kin. 
Round  the  fmall  of  the  leg  they  wear  large  and  lieavy  rings 
of  iron,  to  which  are  appended  bells,  with  the  tingling  found 
of  which  they  are  mod  delighted  ; and  the  multitude  of 
thefe,  as  they  imagine,  conditute  their  dignity  and  grandeur. 
The  common  people  only  wear  a piece  of  cloth  round  the 
waifi,  from  a regard  to  decency  ; but  perfons  more  opulent 
.cover  thcmfelves  with  a fort  of  cloak  or  furplice,  with  long 
fleeves,  \vhich  they  wrap  round  the  fhoulders,  and  liang  down 
below  the  knee j and  by  their  fides  tliey  wear  hangers  or 
jfhort  fwords.  Some  of  the  women,  who  do  not  part  with 
-their  hair  to  the  men,  adorn  it  with  little  plates  of  pure  gold  ; 
and  they, are  fond  of  codly  trinkets.  Their  drefs  is  a cloth, 
which  falls  over  the  fore-part  of  their  bodies,  the  hinder 
parts  being  left  naked  ; and  indeed  there  are  hardly  any  ;)eo- 
.ple  on  the  whole  coad  of  Guinea  fo  primitive  and  fimple  in 
.this  particular,  as  the  natives  of  the  Ivory  Coad,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Quaqua.  Their  form  of  falutation  they  have  in 
icommon  with,  all  negroes  ; that  of  laying  hold  of  the  fingers, 
making  them  crack,  and  repeating  the  word  “quaqua” 
ieveral  times  in  a low  voice.  It  is  a condant  lule  among 
them,  that  the  fon  follows  the  profeflion  ot  the  father,  what- 
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ever  it  may  be.  In  the  mechanic  arts  they  are  fiiigularly  ir.. 
expert  ; a common  door-lock  is  reckoned  a great  curlofity  ; 
a watch  excites  dill  higher  admiration  ; and  making  paper 
fpeak,  as  they  exprefs  it,  is  a perfccb  miracle.  Their  reli- 
gion, like  that  of  the  people  on  the  Gold  Coad,  is  wholly- 
founded  in  ignorance  and  fuperditioii.  They  entertain  great 
reverence  for  their  princes  and  prieds  ; and  they  are  fully 
perfuaded,  that  magic  and  forcery  are  powers  infeparablc  from 
majedy  and  priefthood.  Tlie  natives  of  Quaqua  cultivate 
feveral  branches  of  trade  with  adiduity  ; and  crowd  on  board 
any  fliips  that  approach  their  coad  with  all  the  produce  of 
their  country,  gold,4vory,  proviCon,  and  Haves.  The  Eu- 
ropean faftors  are  much  amufed  with  obferving  canoes  filled 
with  men  crowding  round  them,  whild  every  mouth  utters 
the  fame  found,  quaqua,  quaqua,  which  feems  to  be  a word 
by  which  they  exprefs  welcome.  The  negroes  of  Quaqua, 
however,  are  timorous  and  jealous  in  their  intercourfe  and 
traffic  with  Europeans.  The  ufual  trade  carried  on  in  this 
part  of  the  coad  conlids  of  cotton  cloth.s,  ivory,  gold,  and 
flaves.  The  maritime  negroes  aft  as  brokers  to  the  inland 
negroes,  fell  their  duffs  for  them,  and  receive  fo  much  per  crr.t. 
by  way  of  commiffion.  The  Quaqua  negroes  manufafture 
a kind  of  plant,  refembling  hemp,  into  a drong  cloth,  to 
which  they  give  beautiful  colours,  and  pleafing  flowers  and 
defigns  that  indicate  them  to  be  no  bad  artids  in  their  way. 
They  have  alfo  a confiderable  trade  in  fait  with  their  inland 
neighbours,  to  whom  they  fell  it  at  a very  high  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  didance  and  expence  of  carriage.  All  the 
countries  behind  Quaqua  furnifh  large  dore  of  elephant's 
tcetli,  the  mod  beautiful  ivory  in  the  world.  This  is  con- 
dantly  bought  up  as  foon  as  it  is  brought  to  the  coad  by  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  and  fometimes  by  the  Danes  and 
Portuguefe.  VillauU  infers  from  the  quantity  of  pure  gold 
which  the  women  wear  for  ornament,  that  the  inland  country 
has  mines  that  furniflr  virgin  native  gold.  The  European 
commodities  which  the  negroes  accept  mod  readily  in  ex- 
change for  their  own,  are  fuch  as  are  held  in  ellimation  in  other 
parts  of  Guinea  ; with  this  difference,  that  here  the  brace- 
lets and  rings  for  the  legs,  either  of  copper  or  iron,  mutt  be 
of  an  intolerable  weight. 

z^ltliough  the  Ivory  Coad  be  divided  into  a variety  of  petty 
dates  or  kingdoms,  yet  they  have  fcarcely  any  feparate  in- 
tereds  ; for  among  themfelves  war  feldom  happens,  and  of 
confequence,  the  Have  trade  here  lias  borne  but  a fmall  pro- 
portion to  that  traffic  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coads. 

A uthors  have  obferved,  tliat  the  exomphalus,  hernia  umbi- 
licalis,  or  preternatural  tumour  of  the  abdomen  at  the  navel 
from  a rupture,  is  a diforder  extremely  common  on  the  Ivory 
Coad  ; though  they  are  unable  to  account  for  its  prevalence. 
Other  deformities  are  as  rare  as  this  is  common.  Mod.  An. 
Hid.  vol.  xiv. 

JUPARITUBACA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  ii°io'. 

JUPITER,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  Anticodi,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat.  49  25'.  W.  long. 
63-  42'. 

JuriTKR,  or  Jove,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  the  fove- 
reigii  god  of  the  heathens;  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  ; 
born  in  tlie  ifland  of  Crete,  at  the  fame  birth  with  Juno  ; he 
married  Juno,  expelled  ids  fatlier  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
divided  the  kingdom  of  tiie  wiirld  with  his  brethren.  Un- 
der feveral  fhapes  he  is  faid  to  have  played  many  wanton 
jrranks  ; fo  that,  according  to  poetic  lidtion,  he  filled  hea- 
ven with  his  natural  children. 

The  philofophers,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero’s  difeourfes  on 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  took  -fupiter  only  for  the  more  pu- 
rified air,  or  the  ether,  and  Juno,  Iris  wi.ffi,  for  the  groffer 
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5»!r  tliat  furrounds  our  earth.  Tliofe  who  regarded  him  as 
an  animated  god,  or  one  of  thofe  men,  who,  for  their  illuf- 
trious  aftions  or  ufeful  inrentions,  were  raifed  to  divine 
honours,  after  having  confidercd  him  as  the  fovereign  of  gods 
and  men,  or  as  an  almighty  god,  who,  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  one  of  his  eye-brows  made  Olympus  tremble,  de- 
graded him  afterwards  by  afcribing  to  him  the  mod  unwor- 
thy adlions  and  the  mod  enormous  crin-.es  ; he  is,  according 
to  them,  guilty  of  inced  and  adultery,  an  ungrateful  fon,  a 
faithlefs  hufband,  choleric,  padionate,  and  revengeful. 
Whence,  we  may  naturally  inquire,  did  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  renowned  for  their  genius  and  pliilofophy,  derive 
fuch  ideas  of  their  fuprcme  divinity  ? Tliey  were  the  poets, 
it  is  faid,  who  gave  fuch  a reprefentation  of  their  Jupiter  ; 
but  they  mud  have  borrowed  it  from  the  prevalent  theology 
of  the  times.  However,  the  hidory  of  this  god  is  per- 
plexed by  the  number  and  variety  of  perfons,  to  whom  the 
name  lias  been  applied.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  hidory 
of  Jupiter,  who  was  bed  known,  is  that  of  him,  who  had 
been  king  of  Crete,  and  this  hidory  is  filled  up  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  all  the  red.  Tlie  ancients  are  not  agreed  with 
refpedl  to  the  number  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  appellation  of 
Jupiter  was  applied.  Diodorus  Siculus  reckons  only  two  ; 
one,  who  was  the  prince  of  the  Atiantidse,  and  the  other, 
fuppofed  to  be  his  nephew,  who  became  much  more  famous, 
and  was  king  of  Crete,  the  limits  of  whofe  empire  extended 
to  the  extremities  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Cicero  admits 
three;  two  from  Arcadia,  one  the  fon  of  .^Ether,  and  father 
of  Proferpine  and  Bacchus,  and  the  other,  the  fon  of  Ctelus, 
and  father  of  Minerva,  who  is  faid  to  have  invented  war,  and  to 
have  pyefided  over  it  ; and  a third,  the  fon  of  Saturn,  born  in 
Crete,  where,  fays  Cicero,  his  tomb  is  dill  to  be  feen.  The 
mod  ancient  of  thefe,  who  bore  the  name  of  Jupiter,  is  faid 
to  have  been  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  Lybians.  (See  Am- 
MOK.)  Jupiter  Serapis,  wordiipped  alfo  in  Egypt,  is  very 
ancient.  (See  Skrapis.)  Jupiter  Belus  claims  high  anti- 
quity ; he  is  faid  to  have  had  a temple  at  Babylon,  and  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  Jupiter  of  the  AfTyrians. 
(See  Brlus.)  Jupiter  of  Thebes  has  been  fuppofed  by 
fomc  to  have  been  Ammon,  and  by  others  Ofiris.  (See 
Osriu.s.)  The  Scythians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  feveral  other 
nations,  had  their  refpeflive  Jupiter.  Indeed,  it  is  impoflihlc 
to  give  a compleat  lid  of  all  who  bore  that  name,  fincc,  ac- 
cording to  Varro  and  Eufebius,  they  amounted  to  300.  Be- 
fides,  all  the  gallantries  that  are  aferibed  to  Jupiter  of  Crete, 
and  which,  according  to  the  poets,  lalled  400  years,  cannot 
belong  to  one  and  the  fame  perlon.  Jupiter  of  Crete,  having 
baniflied  his  father  Saturn,  and  overthrown  the  Titans  and 
Giants,  determined  to  make  his  fubjedls  happy.  According 
to  Hefiod,  he  was  feven  times  married,  and  the  lad 
of  his  wives  was  Juno.  His  true  name  is  faid  to  have  been 
■“  Jou,”  fignifying  young,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
the  appellation  of  “ Pater,”  father,  whence  was  derived 
Joupater  and  Jupiter.  Others  derive  Jupiter  from  Juvan,  or 
Juvans  Pater.  The  Greek*  call  this  god  Zeus.  The  deiig- 
nation  of  father  was  intended  to  point  out  his  fuperiority  over 
the  other  gods,  which  was  alfo  expreffed  by  the  epithets 
“ Optinius  Maximus.”  Jupiter,  having  become  mailer  of 
a vail  empire,  married  his  fider,  named  by  the  Latins  Juno, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Hera  ; and  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  go- 
vern dominions  of  fo  wide  an  extent,  he  dillributed  them  into 
different  provinces.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  Atlas  governed  the  frontiers  of  Africa.  The 
ancients  alfo  inform  us,  that  Pluto  was  appointed  govenor  of 
the  wcllerii  parts  of  the  empire  «f  the  Titans,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  Spain  ; which  government  was  afterwards  transferred, 
wpon  Pluto’s  death,  to  Mercury,  who,  having  lignalized 
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himfelf,  became  the  great  divinity  of  the  Celtx.  Jupiter 
referved  to  himfelf  the  whole  eaft  ; that  is,  Greece,  the  Hies, 
and  that  part  of  Afia  whence  his  ancellors  had  fprung. 
Thofe  of  the  ancients  who  wrote  the  hillory  of  Crete,  ex- 
tolled Jupiter  for  his  prudence,  valour,  and  juflice,  and  for 
other  civil  and  military  virtues  ; and  from  thefe  hillorians, 
whofe  works  are  now  loft,  the  Greek  authors  are  faid  to  have 
taken  the  accounts  they  have  given  us  of  this  prince.  Op- 
prefied  with  old  age,  after  many  adventures  which  ought  to 
have  been  aferibed  to  other  princes  who  bore  liis  name,  he 
died  ill  Crete,  where  his  tomb  was,  for  a long  time,  feen 
near  Gnoftus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  th.e  ifland,  witli 
this  epitaph,  “ Here  lies  Zan  who  was  called  Jupiter.”  He 
lived  to  120  years,  having  reigned  62  years  from  the  defeat 
of  the  Titans  and  the  death  of  Saturn.  Banier  reckons  his 
reign  to  have  begun  1842  years  B'  C.,  and  to  have  terminated 
at  his  death  1780  years  B.C.  After  his  deatli  his  domi- 
nions were  divided  into  feveral'  petty  kingdoms  ; of  which 
we  have  no  account.  The  poets  einbelliftied  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions, probably  in  part  true,  and  in  part  falfe,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fabulous  circumftances,  which  belt  fuiteJ 
the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  wrote  ; and  it  would  be  endlefs  to  give  a rrii- 
nute  detail  of  the  various  fables  which  their  luxuriant  fancy 
created.  Perhaps,  in  the  better  and  more  approved  mytho- 
logy, Jupiter  might  reprefent  the  fuprem.e  god,  wlio  governed 
at  once  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  (See  Paufanias  in  Corintli. 
c.  24.)  The  various  names  by  vvliich  this  deifted  Jupiter, 
who  was  the  great  divinity  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  who  was 
univerfally  worfhipped  from  Egypt  to  the  centre  of  Spain, 
was  dillinguiftied,  were  derived  from  the  places  where  lie 
was  worfhipped,  or  from  fome  circumftances  that  gave  rife 
to  the  temples,  cliapels  and  altars  that  were  confecratccl  to 
him  ; but  it  is  necdlefs  to  recount  them.  Many  of  them 
occur  in  the  fequelof  this  article,  and  make  feparate  heads  in 
the  Cyclopasdia.  Of  all  the  gods  of  Paganifm,  whether 
they  were  derived  from  the  elements  of  naturf  or  from  fome 
eminent  perfons,  who  were  raifed  to  this  rank,  the  Jupiter 
feems  to  have  been  pre-eminent,  and  of  courfe  his  worfhip 
was  the  moft  folemn,  and  attended  with  the  greateft  variety 
of  ceremonies.  The  moft  common  vldlims  offered  to  this 
god  were  the  fhe-goat,  the  Iheep,  and  the  white  bull,  whofe 
horns  they  took  care  to  gild.  In  feveral  cafes  they  had  no 
vidlim,  but  made  him  an  offering  of  flour,  fait,  and  incenfc, 
efpecially  at  Rome;  at  Athens,  they  facrificed  an  ox  ; and 
when  he  reprefented  Jupiter  the  avenger,  the  facrificc  of 
atonement  prefented  to  him  was  a fhe-goat.  He  had  a tem- 
ple at  Rome,  under  that  name,  near  the  Capitol,  where  lie 
was  reprefented  with  arrows  in  his  hand,  to  denote  that  he 
was  ready  to  execute  vengeance  upon  crimes.  Among  the 
trees,  the  oak  and  the  olive  were  confecrated  to  him.  None 
worfliipped  him  more  religioufly,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
than  the  Roman  ladies  ; “ A Matronis  Romanis  callifiima 
ciiltus”  fays  that  author.  (De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.)  Jupiter’s 
three  oracles,  that  of  Dodona,  that  ofTrophonius,  and  that 
which  he  had  in  Libya,  were  famous.  See  Okaci-E. 

As  mankind  are  dircdlcd  by  an  internal  fpirit  or  mind, 
the  univerfe  alfo  is  governed  by  an  over-ruling  intelhgence  ; 
which,  as  the  caufe  and  preierver  of  all  animal  beings,  was 
called  Ssu;  a Zoo;.  See  God. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but  one 
fupreme  God  ; but  when  they  confidercd  this  one  great 
being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  gave  Iiiin 
as  many  different  names  ; and  hence  proceeded  their  variety 
of  nominal  gods.  When  he  thundered  or  lightened,  they 
called  him  Jupiter  ; when  he  calmed  the  Tea,  Neptune  ; when 
he  guided  their  councils,  Minerva  ; and  when  he  gave  them 
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flrength  in  battle,  Mars.  In  procefs  of  time  they  ufecl  dif- 
ferent reprefentations  oi  this  Jupiter,  See.  and  confidered 
them,  vulgarly  at  lealt,.  as  fo  many  different  perfons.  Tliey 
afterwards  regarded  each  of  them  in  different  views  : r.  «•. 
the  Jupiter  that  Ihowercd  down  bleffings,  was  called  the 
Kirul  Jupiter:  and  when  punilhing,  the  Ternhle  Jupiter. 

There  was  alfo  one  Jupiter  for  Europe,  and  auother  for 
Africa;  ai;d  in  Europe,  there  was  one  great  Jupiter  who 
was  the  particular  friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  another  v.  ho 
was  the  fpecial  protetlor  of  the  Romans ; nay,  there  was 
Icarcely  a town  or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a 
Jupiter  of  its  own  ; and  the  Jupiter  of  Tcrracina  or  Jupiter 
ylnxur,  reprefented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardlefs,  with 
rays  round  his  head,  more  refembled  Apollo  than  the  great 
Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupiter  at  length  had 
temples  and  different  chara£lers  almoft  every  where  ; at 
Carthage,  he  was  called  Ammon  ; in  Egypt,  Serapis  ; at 
Athens,  the  great  .lupiter  was  the  Olympian  Jupiter  ; and 
at  Rome,  the  greateft  Jupiter  was  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
who  was  the  guardian  and  benefaclor  of  the  Romans,  and 
vvhom  they  called  the  belt  and  greateft  Jupiter,  “ Jupiter 
optimus  maxiinus.”  'I'he  figure  of  this  Jupiter  was  repre- 
fented in  his  chief  temple  oa  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  fitting 
on  a curule  chair>  with  the  fulmen  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a feeptre  in  the  other.  This 
fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifts  was  always  adapted 
to  the  cliaraiter  under  which  they  were  to  reprefent  Jupiter. 
If  his  appearance  was  to  be  mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him 
the  conic  fulmen  or  bundle  of  flames  wreathed  clofc  to- 
gether, held  down  in  his  hand.  When  punifliing,  he  holds 
up  the  lame  figure,  with  two  traiifverfe  darts  of  lightning, 
fometimes  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote  its 
fwiftnefs ; this  was  called  by  the  poets,  the  three-forked 
4jolt  of  Jove  : and  when  he  was  going  to  do  fome  exemplary 
execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a Iiandfiil  of  flames,  all  let 
loofe  in  their  utmoft  fury  ; and  fometimes  lilled  both  his 
hands  with  ffamea.  The  fuperiority  of  .Tupiter  was  prin- 
cipally maiiifefted  in  that  air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient 
artifts  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  his  countenance  ; particular 
attention  was  paid  to  tlie  head  of  hair,  the  eye-brows,  and 
the  beard.  There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on 
ancient  feals,  where  his  face  has  a mixture  of  dignity  and 
eale  in  it,  admirably  deferibed  by  Virgil,  ^En.  i.  v.  256. 
'The  ftatiics  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  gcncra'ly  of  black 
marble,  as  tliofe  of  the  former  were  of  white  : tlie  one  fitting 
^yith  an  air  of  tranquillity  ; the  other  Handing,  more  or  lefs 
difturbed.  The  face  of  the  one  is  jiacific  and  ferene  ; of  the 
other  angry  or  clouded.  On  the  heads  of  the  one  the  hair 
i'.  regular  and  compofed  ; in  the  otlicr,  it  is  fo  difeompofed, 
that  it  falls  half-way  down  the  torchead.  The  face  of  the 
lupiter  Toiians  refemhlcs  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  : he 
is  reprefented  0I1  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the  triple 
bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  Handing  in  a chariot,  which 
ieems  to  he  whirled  on  impetuouOy  by  four  horfes.  Thus 
he  is  alfo  deferibed  by  the  poets.  Ovid.  Deian.  Here. 
V.  28.  Horace,  lib.  i.  od.  34.  v.  8.  Jupiter,  as  the  intelli- 
gence, preliding  over  a fuigle  planet,  is  reprefented  only  in 
a chariot  and  pair  : on  all  other  occalions,  if  repjrcfentcd  in 
.a  chariot,,  he  is  always  drawn  bj'^  four  borfes.  Jupiter  is 
well  known  as  tlie  chief  ruler  of  the  air,  whofe  particiilav 
province  was  to  dircil  the  rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  light- 
nings. As  the  difpcnfcr  of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiter 
Pluvius  ; under  which  charafler  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the 
clouds,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms 
ahnoll  in  a ftraiglit  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a ftream  of  hail 
and  rain  from  his  right  hand  on  the  earth  ; whilft  the  fulmen 
iS  held  down  in  his  left..  The  wings  that  are  given  to  bun 


relate  to  his  chara(*feV  of  prtfiding  over  the  air;  his  hair  and 
beard  in  the  Antonine  pillar  are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain, 
which  defeends  in  a flieet  from  him,  and  falls  for  the  re- 
frefliment  of  the  Romans  ; wliilft  tlieir  enemies  are  repre- 
fented as  ftruck  with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  tlieir 
feet.  Spence’s  Polymetis,  p.  46.  182,  and  210,  &:c. 

JcPiTKK,  in  AJlronomy,  tlie  largeft  of  the  planets  of  the 
folar  fyftcm  4 his  diameter  being  1 1 times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth,  or  89,170  Englifli  miles.  Its  revolution  on  its 
axis  is  performed  in  9 hours,  55  minutes,  and  37  feconds. 
This  planet  moves  from  weft  to  call  in  a period  of  1 1 years, 
318  days,  14  hours,  27  minutes,  10.7  feconds.  Its  fynodical 
revolution  is  about  399  days.  Before  its  oppolition  with  the 
fun,  and  at  about  ii,"  from  it,  its  motion  becomes  retro- 
grade,  and  its  velocity  continually  augments  till  the  moment 
of  oppolition,  after  which  it  diminilhes,  and  when  at  about 
iip^  from  the  fun,  its  motion  changes  from  retrograde  to 
direct.  The  duration  of  this  retrograde  motion  is  about  121 
days,  and  tlie  arc  of  retrogradation  about  10  degrees  ; and 
it  may  be  obferved  as  a general  rule  with  the  fuperior 
planets,  that  the  fartlier  they  are  from  the  fun,  the  lefs  is. 
their  arc  of  retrogradation  ; but  the  longer  time  is  taken  in 
deferibing  it,  for  were  the  diftance  of  planets  indefinitely 
great,  the  arc  of  retrogradation  would  be  extremely  fmall, 
and  its  retrograde  motion  would  laft  half  a year,  refembling 
tlie  effetf  of  parallax  of  a fixed  ftar,  if  ever  this  fliould  be  ren- 
dered fenlible  to  our  inftriimcnts. 

Jupiter  is,  next  to  Venus,  the  moft  brilliant  of  the  planetSy 
and  fometimes  even  furpaffes  it  in  briglitncfs.  Its  apparent 
diameter  is  greater  at  the  oppofitions,  and  is  then  equal  to 
nearly  48" ; its  mean  equatorial  diameter  is  eftimated  at  38.8". 
Its  figure  is  an  oblate  fpheroid,  the  proportion  of  its  equa- 
torial to  its  polar  axis  being  about  14  to  13.  I. a Place  from 
theory  deduces  this  proportion  to  ht  i ,oco,ooo  to  9,286,922, 
a rcfult  obtained  from  computing  the  effect  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  the  planet  in  difturbing  the  nodes  of  the  fa- 
tcllites.  Almoft  every' perfoii  is  fufliciently  acquainted  with 
the  telefcopic  appearance  of  Jupiter,  to  know  that  its  furface 
is  remarkable  for  being  always  covered  with  ;i  number  of 
belts  or  ftripes  of  various  fliades.  Tbefe  appearances  differ 
much  at  different  times,  and  even  at  the  fame  time  in  tele- 
fcopes  of  different  powers.  Uiually  thele  belts  feem  to  be  of 
an  uniform  tint ; but  in  very  favourable  weather,  they  fome- 
times appear  to  conlift  of  a number  ot  curved  lines,  like  the 
ftrokesof  an  engraving.  Figs.  143,  144,  147,  146.  P!atey%.W. 
ylftroiioni)',  reprefent  four  views  of  this  planet,  as  given  by 
IJr.  Herlchcl  and  Mr.  Sebroeter. 

Tliefe  belts  were  firft  obferved  at  Naples  by  Zuppi  and 
Bartoli,  two  Jeluits  ; and  about  tlie  year  1660,  they  were 
obferved  by  Campani,  with  refVaAing  telefcopes  of  liis  own 
conllnicf ion,  and  not  much  inferior  in  diftinCtnels  to  thofe 
of  the  prefent  day  ; tlie  great  modern  improvement  in  re- 
fradling  telefcopes,  coriljlhng  rather  in  tlie  redudfion  of  their 
fize  than  in  the  increafe  of  liieir  magnifying  power. 

Jupiter  is  accompanied  by'  four  latellites,  which  were  dif- 
covered  by  Galileo,  tlie  8th  of  .lanuavy  1610.  He  at  firft 
took  them  for  tclclcopic  fixed  liars  ; but  continued  obferv- 
ation  foon  convinced  him  that  they  really  accompanied  the 
planet.  T'l-.e  relative  lituatioii  of  thefe  fmali  bodies  changes 
at  every  inftant : they  ofcillate  on  each  fide  the  planet,  and 
it  is  by'  the  extent  of  thefe  ofcillations  that  the  rank  of  thefo 
latellites  is  iletermincd  ; that  being  called  the  firft  fatcllite, 
whofe  ofcillation  is- theleaft.  They  are  fometimes  feen  to 
pals  over  the  dilc  of  the  planet,  and  projedft  a IhaJow  in  the 
form  of  a well-defined  black  fpot,  which  then  deferibes  a 
chord  of  this  dife. 

Jupiter  iuid  his  fatelliteSj  thcrcfcre,  are  opaque  bodies^ 
5 eiilightcucd 
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ewliglitened  by  the  fun ; and  when  tbe  latter  intcrpofe  be- 
tween the  fun  and  Jupiter,  they  produce  real  folar  eclipfes, 
prccifely  fimilar  to  thofc  which  the  moon  ocaafions  on  the 
earth. 

This  phenomenon  leads  to  the  explanation  of  another 
which  the  fatellites  prefent.  They  are  often  obferved  to 
difappear,  though  at  fome  diflance  from  the  difc  of  the 
planet : the  third  and  fourth  re-appear  fometimes  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  difc. 

The  (hadow  whicli  Jupiter  projedls  behind  it,  (relatively 
to  the  fun,)  is  the  only  caufe  that  can  explain  thefe  difap- 
pearances,  which  are  perfctlly  fimilar  to  edipfes  of  the 
moon. 

The  circumftances  which  accompany  them  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  this  caufe.  The  fatellites  are  always  ob- 
ferved to  difappear  on  the  fide  of  the  difc  oppofite  to  the 
fun,  and  confequently  on  the  fame  fide  to  which  the  conical 
fliadow  is  projected.  They  are  eclipfed  nearell  the  difc, 
wiien  the  planet  is  neared  to  its  oppofition. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  thefe  eclipfes  anfvvers  to  the 
time  which  Ihould  elapfe  while  they  traverfe  the  fhadow  of 
Jupiter. 

Thus  it  appears  that  thefe  fatellites  move  from  wed  to  ead, 
in  returning  orbits  round  the  planet.  Obfervations  of  their 
ec'ipfes  are  the  mod  exaCl  means  ofdetermining  their  motions. 
Their  mean  fidereal  and  fynodical  revolutions,  as  feen  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter,  are  very  accurately  determined  by  com- 
paring eclipfes  at  long  intervals  from  each  other,  and  ob- 
ferved near  the  oppofition  of  the  planet.  It  is  thus  dif- 
covered  that  the  motion  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  is  nearly 
circular  and  uniform,  becaufe  this  hypothefis  correfponds 
very  nearly  with  thofe  eclipfes  which  happen  when  we  fee 
this  planet  in  the  fame  pofition  relatively  to  the  fun.  There- 
fore, the  pofition*  of  the  fatellites  at  every  indant,  as  feen 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  may  be  determined.  From 
hence  refults  a fimple  and  fufficiently  exaid  method  of  com^ 
paring  wkh  each  other  the  didances  of  Jupiter  and  of  the 
fun  from  the  earth  : — a method  which  the  ancient  adro- 
nomers  did  not  polTefs.  For  the  parallax  of  Jupiter  is  in- 
fenfible  even  to  the  precifion  of  modern  obfervations,  when 
it  is  neared  to  us.  They  only  judged  of  its  didance  by  the 
time  of  its  revolution  ; as  they  edimated  thofe  planets  to  be 
the  farthed  from  us,  whofe  period  of  revolution  was  the 
longed. 

l.et  us  fuppofe  that  the  total  duration  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  third  fatcllite  has  been  obferved.  At  the  middle  of  the 
eclipfe,  the  fatellite,  feen  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  is 
nearly  in  oppofition  to  the  fun.  Its  fidereal  pofition,  ob- 
ferved from  this  centre,  (which  may  eafily  be  deduced  from 
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its  mean  motion,)  is,  therefore,  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
centre  of  Jupiter  feen  from  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

Direft  obfervation,  or  the  known  motion  of  the  fun,  gives 
the  pofition  of  the  earth  as  feen  from  its  centre.  Thus, 
fuppofing  a triangle  to  be  formed  by  the  right  lines  vsliich 
join  the  centres  of  the  fun,  the  earth,  and  Jupiter,  we  ha\c 
given  in  this  triangle  the  angle  at  the  fun,  obfervation  will 
give  that  at  the  earth,  and  we  (liall  obtain  the  redlilinear  dll- 
tance  from  Jupiter  to  the  earth  and.  to  the  fun,  at  the  inilaiit 
of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  in  parts  of  the  didance  from  the 
lun  to  the  earth. 

It  is  found  by  thefe  means  that  Jupiter  is  at  lead  five 
times  farther  from  us  tlian  the  fun,  wlien  its  apparent  dia- 
meter is  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  at  the  fame  dif- 

tance,  would  not  fubtend  an  angle  of  ; the  volume  of 
Jupiter  is,  therefore^  at  lead  a thoufand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  thefe  fatellites  being  infenfible, 
their  magnitude  cannot  be  exactly  meafured.  An  jjttempt 
has  been  made  to  appreciate  it,  by  the  time  they  take  lo 
penetrate  the  fhadow  of  the  planet.  But  there  is  a great 
difcordance  in  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  to  afeer- 
tain  this  circumllance.  This  arifeS  from  the  various  powers 
of  telefcopes,  the  different  degrees  of  perfedtiofl  in  the  light 
of  the  obferver,  the  Hate  of  the  atmofjihere,  the  altitude  of 
the  fatellites  above  the  horizon,  their  apparent  didance  from 
Jupiter,  and  the  change  of  tlie  hemifphere  prefented  to  us. 
The  comparative  brightnefs  is  independent  of  the  four  firlt 
caufes,  which  only  alter  their  proportional  light,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  afford  information  concerning  the  rotatory 
motion  of  thefe  bodies.  Dr.  Hcrfchel,  who  is  occupied  iti 
this  delicate  invedigation,  has  obferved  tliat  they  furpais 
each  other  alternately  in  brilliance  ; — a circmnftance  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  maximum  and  iniiiimum  of  then- 
light.  The  relation  of  this  maximum  and  minimum  to  their 
mutual  pofitions  h^s  perfuaded  him,  tliat  they  turn  ‘upon 
their  own  axis,  like  the  moon  in  a period  equal  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  revolution  round  Jupiter:  a refult  which  Ma- 
raldi  had  already  deduced  witli  regard  to  the  fourth  fatellite, 
from  the  returns  of  the  fame  fpot  obferved  on  its  difc  in  its 
paffage  over  the  planet. 

The  great  didance  of  the  celedial  bodies  weakens  the 
phenomena  which  their  furfaccs  prefent,  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  flight  variations  of  light,  which  efcape  the  fird 
view,  and  are  only  rendered  fenlible  by  a long  courfe  of  ob- 
fervations. But  information  derived  from  this  fouyee  ought 
to  be  received  with  the  greated  caution  ; confidering  how 
much  we  may  be  milled,  on  fuph  occalions,  by  the  ,effe.(St 
of  imagination. 
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Table  I.  Epochs  of  the  Mean  Longitude  of  Jupiter,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 
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Table  II.  Mi.*an  Motion  of  Jupiter  for  Julian  7‘earst  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 
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I 

27 

6.1 

0 

0 

3 47 

0 

0 

2 2 ^ 

2014 

0657 

267 1 

3328 

468 

740 

070 

136 

5 

5 

I 

47 

37-9 

0 

0 

4 44 

0 

0 

2 58 

2518 

0821 

3339 

4139 

3S6 

923 

088 

170 

6 

6 

2 

8 

q.6 

0 

0 

3 40 

0 

0 

3 34 

3021 

0983 

4006 

4991 

703 

1 10 

103 

204 

7 

7 

2 

28 

41.4 

0 

0 

6 37 

0 

0 

4 10 

3323 

1149 

4674 

5822 

820 

293 

123 

238 

B.  8 

8 

2 

34 

12.3 

0 

0 

7 34 

0 

0 

4 46 

4028 

1313 

3342 

6636 

937 

480 

140 

272 

9 

9 

0 

14  44.0 

0 

0 

8 31 

0 

0 

3 21 

4332 

1478 

6009 

7488 

034 

663 

158 

306 

lO 

10 

3 

33 

15.8 

0 

0 

9 27 

0 

0 

5 57 

3033 

1642 

6677 

8319 

171 

830 

175 

339 

1 1 

1 r 

3 

33 

47-3 

0 

0 

10  24 

0 

0 

6 33 

3339 

1806 

7343 

9130 

288 

033 

193 

373 

B.  12 

0 

4 

21 

1S.4 

0 

0 

11  21 

0 

0 

7 8 

604.^ 

1970 

8012 

9984 

403 

220 

210 

407 

*3 

1 

4 41 

50.1 

0 

0 

12  18 

0 

0 

7 44 

65^46 

2134 

86S0 

0816 

323 

403 

228 

441 

14 

2 

5 

2 

21.9 

0 

0 

13  14 

0 

0 

8 20 

7030 

2298 

9348 

1647 

640 

390 

243 

473 

3 

5 

22 

33.6 

0 

0 

14  II 

0 

0 

8 56 

7333 

2463 

0016 

2478 

737 

773 

263 

309 

B.  i6 

4 

5 48 

24.3 

0 

0 

13  8 

0 

0 

9 31 

8037 

2627 

0683 

3312 

874 

0 

CN  1 

0 i 

281 

343 

17 

5 

6 

8 56.3 

0 

0 

16  4 

0 

0 

10  7 

S560 

2791 

1331 

4144 

991 

143 

298 

377 

i8 

6 

6 

29 

28.0 

0 

0 

17  I 

0 

0 

10  43 

9064 

2933 

2019 

4973 

108 

330 

316 

61 1 

19 

7 

6 

49  59-8 

0 

0. 

17  58 

0 

0 

II  18 

93^7 

3119 

26S6 

5806 

223 

315 

333 

643 

B.  20 

8 

7 

15 

30.6 

0 

0 

18  55 

0 

0 

II  34 

007 1 

3283 

3334 

6640 

342 

700 

331 

679 

40 

4 

14  31 

1-3 

0 

0 

37  49 

0 

0 

23  48 

0142 

6367 

6708 

3280 

683 

400 

702 

338 

60 

0 

21 

46  31.9 

0 

0 

36  44 

0 

0 

33  42 

0213 

9850 

0062 

9920 

027 

lOI 

032 

037 

80 

8 

29 

2 

2-3 

0 

I 

13  38 

0 

0 

47  3f' 

0284 

3134 

3416 

6561 

369 

801 

403 

716 

100 

5 

6 

17 

33-2 

0 

I 

34  33 

0 

0 

59  30 

0333 

6417 

677.0 

3201 

7 1 2 

301 

734 

393 

200 

10 

12 

3S 

6.4 

0 

3 

9 6 

0 

1 

39  0 

0709 

2834 

3341 

6402 

423 

002 

308 

790 

300 

3 

18 

32 

39.6 

0 

4 43  39 

0 

2 

58  30 

1064 

9231 

0311 

9602 

133 

304 

262 

184 

400 

8 

23 

10 

12.7 

0 

6 

18  12 

0 

3 58  0 

1418 

3668 

7081 

2803 

846 

003 

017 

379 

500 

2 

I 

27 

43-9 

0 

7 

32  43 

0 

4 37  30 

1773 

2083 

3832 

6004 

338 

306 

771 

974 

600 

7 

7 

43 

19.1 

0 

9 

27  19 

0 

3 

37  0 

2128 

5802 

0622 

9203 

269 

007 

523 

369 

700 

0 

14 

a 

32-3 

0 

1 1 

1 52 

0 

6 56  30 

CO 

4920 

7392 

2406 

981 

508 

279 

764 

800 

5 

20 

20 

23-3 

0 

12 

36  25 

0 

7 56  0 

2837 

1337 

4162 

3607 

693 

010 

033 

138 

900 

10 

26 

37 

58.7 

0 

14 

10  58 

0 

8 

33  30 

3191 

7734 

0933 

8807 

404 

311 

787 

333 

1000 

4 

2 

35 

31.8 

0 

13  43  31 

0 

9 33  0 

3346 

4171 

7703 

2Co8 

1 16 

01  2 

342 

948 

2000 

8 

3 

31 

3-7 

I 

I 

31  2 

0 

19  50  0 

7092 

8342 

3406 

4017 

231 

024 

085 

896 

3000 

0 

8 46  35.5 

I 

17 

16  33 

0 

29  43  ° 

0638 

2313 

3109 

6023 

347 

036 

623 

844 

4000 

4 

1 1 

42 

7-4 

2 

3 

2 4 

I 

9 49  0 

4184 

6684 

0812 

8033 

463 

048 

166 

79.2 

5000 

8 

14  37 

39  2 

2 

18 

47  33 

I 

19 

33  0 

7730 

0836 

8515 

0042 

379 

039 

708 

740 

6000 

0 

17 

33 

1 1.O 

3 

4 

•33  6 

I 

29 

30  0 

1 276 

0 

to 

6219 

2030 

694 

071 

249 

688 

4 


JUPITER, 


Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  .Tnpiter  for  Monlhs,  with 
!the  Arguments  of  the  Equations.  . 


Mot.  Long. 

Aph. 

Node 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

•-t 

> 

\Ionths. 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

U5 

D. 

M.  S. 

Sea. 

Sec. 

? 

< 

■' 

VII.  1 

p 

J.'in. 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I’d), 

o 

;m 

a7.2 

5 

3 

43 

14 

57 

71 

10 

16 

1 

3 

Marclx 

4 

54 

16.6 

9 

6 

81 

27 

lOS 

134 

19 

30 

a 

6 

April 

7 

2ft 

53.9 

14 

9 

124 

41 

165 

>05 

29 

45 

4 

8 

May 

9 

58 

31  ft 

19 

12 

165 

54 

219 

273 

as 

6I 

6 

11 

June 

aa 

9 0 

23 

15 

208 

Cb 

!: 

344 

4b 

76 

7 

14 

July 

15 

2 

47.0 

28 

18 

250 

81 

331 

58 

91 

9 

17 

Aug. 

17 

37 

24.2 

aa 

21 

292 

95 

388 

183 

6b 

107 

10 

20 

Sept. 

20 

12 

1.4 

38 

24 

J45 

109 

44  4 

5 53 

78 

123 

12 

23 

oa. 

22 

41 

a9.4 

42 

27 

376 

123 

499 

622 

88 

I3ft 

13 

25 

Nov. 

25 

16 

1 6.6 

47 

30 

419 

137 

556  692 

97 

I 54 

15 

29 

Dec. 

a7 

45 

54.5 

32 

33 

4 60 

150 

611 

761 

u>; 

169 

16 

31 

Table  IV.  Mean  Motion  of  Jupiter  for  Hours  and 
Minutes. 


X 

Mot.  Lon. 

X 

Mot.  Lon. 

K 

Mot.  Lon. 

Mot.  Lon. 

M.  S. 

M 

s. 

p 

Sec. 

See. 

1 

o 

12  y- 

13 

2 

42.1 

I 

0.2 

27 

5.6 

2 

0 

24.9 

14 

2 

54.6 

2 

0.4 

30 

6.2 

3 

o 

37-4 

>5 

3 

7.0 

3 

0.6 

33 

6.9 

4 

o 

49.9 

16 

3 

19.5 

4 

o.S 

36 

7-5 

I 

2-3 

17 

3 

32.0 

? 

I.O 

39 

8.1 

6 

I 

14. S 

18 

3 

44-4 

6 

1.2 

42 

8.7 

7 

I 

27-3 

19 

3 

56.9 

9 

I.Q 

45 

9.4 

8 

1 

39-« 

20 

4 

9 4 

12 

2.5 

48 

10.0 

9 

I 

52.2 

21 

4 

21.9 

3-1 

51 

10.6 

lO 

2 

4*7 

22 

4 

34-3 

i8 

3-7 

54 

II. 2 

1 1 

2 

17.2 

23 

4 

46.8 

21 

4.4 

57 

1 1 .8 

12 

2 

29.6 

24 

4 

59-3 

24 

5.0 

60 

12.5 

Tab^e  V.  Mean  Motion  of  Jupiter  for  Days,  with  the 
Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


e 

Motion 

in' 

0 

0 

in 

rt 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

"S- 

0 

Oq 

1—^ 

■ cp 

Oq 

1 

05 

It 

S 

Longitude. 

p 

►—« 

1— - 

< 

< 

< 

< 

1 < 

0 

D 

1 

D.  M.  s. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

I 

0 4 593 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 9 58.5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 1.4  57.8 

0 

0 

4 

I 

5 

7 

I 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 19  57.1 

I 

0 

6 

2 

7 

9 

I 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 24  56.3 

I 

0 

7 

2 

9 

1 1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

- 6 

0 29  55.6 

I 

I 

8 

3 

1 1 

H 

2 

3 

0 

I 

7 

0 34  54.9 

I 

I 

10 

3 

13 

16 

2 

4 

0 

I 

.8 

0 39  54.1 

I 

1 

1 1 

4 

15 

18 

3 

4 

0 

I 

9 

0 44  53-4 

I 

I 

12 

4 

lO 

20 

3 

5 

0 

I 

10 

0 49  52.7 

2 

I 

H 

5 

18 

23 

3 

5 

0 

I 

• II 

0 54  51.9 

<> 

I 

‘5 

5 

20 

25 

4 

6 

1 

I 

1 2 

0 59  51.2 

2 

I 

16 

5 

22 

27 

4 

6 

I 

I 

13 

I 4 50.4 

2 

I 

17 

6 

24 

30 

4 

7 

I 

1 

14 

1 9 49.7 

2 

I 

19 

6 

26 

32 

4 

7 

I 

1 

»5 

I 14  49.0 

2 

I 

21 

7 

27 

34 

5 

8 

I 

i 

16 

I 1 9 48. 2 

3 

2 

22 

7 

29 

36 

5 

8 

I 

2 

17 

I 24  47.5 

3 

2 

23 

8 

31 

39 

5 

9 

I 

2 

18 

I 29  46.8 

3 

2 

25 

8 

33 

41 

6 

9 

I 

2 

19 

I 34  46.0 

3 

2 

26 

9 

35 

43 

6 

10 

I 

2 

20 

I 39  45-3 

3 

2 

28 

9 

37 

46 

6 

10 

I 

2 

21 

1 44  44.6 

- 

3 

2 

29 

9 

3« 

48 

7 

1 1 

I 

2 

22 

I 49  43.8 

3 

2 

30 

10 

40 

50 

7 

1 1 

I 

2 

23 

I 54  43-1 

4 

2 

32 

10 

42 

52 

7 

12 

1 

2 

24 

I 59  42.4 

4 

0 

33 

II 

44 

55 

8 

12 

1 

2 

25 

2 4 41.6 

4 

2 

35 

1 1 

46 

57 

8 

13 

I 

2 

26 

2 9 40.9 

4 

3 

39 

12 

48 

59 

8 

13 

I 

2 

27 

2 14  40.2 

4 

3 

37 

12 

49 

5i 

9 

14 

I 

3 

28 

2 19  39.4 

4 

3 

39 

13 

51 

54 

9 

14 

I 

3 

29 

2 24  3S.7 

5 

8 

40 

>3 

53 

56 

9 

15 

I 

3 

30 

2 29  38.0 

5 

3 

4' 

13 

55 

58 

10 

15 

I 

3 

31 

2 34  37-2 

5 

3 

14 

57 

'I 

■°l 

16 

I 

3 

In  the  Months  January  and  February  of  a Biflextile  Year, 
fubtrad  1 from  the  given  Day  of  the  Month, 


J U P I T E r: 


Table  Vr.  The  great  Inequality  of  the  Motion  of  Jupiter,  with  the  Corredions  of  the  Arguments  which 

regulate  the  other  Inequalities. 


5lTPTTEil 


T'abl^  VII.  Equation  of  Jupiter’s  Orbit  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument.  Long.  2^  cor.  by  Tab.  VI. — Aphelion,  or  mean  Anomaly. 

Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

Sig.  II. 

U 

0 

Oq 

•-I 

0 

0 

CO 

c . 

n 

03 

Equation. 

Diff. 

3ec.  Var. 

Equation. 

DifF. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var, 

s 

CA 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S.  ■ 

Sec. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

Sec. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

Sec. 

0 

1 i 
^ 1 

0 0 0.0 

0 5 26.5 

0 10  52.9 

0 16  I9.I 

5 26.  j 
5 26.4 
5 26.2 

5 26.0 

5 25.6 
5 23.2 

5 24-7 
5 24-2 
5 23-5 
5 22.7 

5 21.9 
3 21.0 

3 20.1 

3 18.9 
3 17.6 

3 16.3 

5 15-3 
5 13-8 

3 12.2 

3 10.7 
3 9.0 

5 7-4 

5 5-5 

5 3-6 

3 1.6 

4 39-6 
4 37-4 
4 35-2 

4 32-9 
4 30-6 

0.00 

0.86 

1.72 

2.38 

2 37  1.8 

2 41  49.9 

2 46  33.4 

2 31  18.4 

4 48.1 
4 43-5 
4 43-0 

4 40-3 

4 37-3 
4 34-6 

4 31-7 

4 28.7 
4 23.6 

4 22.6 

4 19-3 
4 16.0 

4 12.6 

4 9-2 

4 5-6 

4 2.0 

3 58-4. 
3 54-8 

3 50-8 
3 46.9 
3 43-0 
3 39-0 

3 34-9 
3 30-7 

3 26.3 

3 22.3 
3 17-9 
3 13-5 
3 9-0 
3 4-5 

25.00 

25.79 

26.35 

27-31 

4 37  36-3 
4 40  36-1 
4 43  31-3 
4 46  21.8 

2 39.8 
2 33.2 
2 30.3 

2 43.7 
2 40.8 
2 33-9 
2 30.9 

2 23.9 
2 20.9 

2 13.7 
2 10.6 
2 5-3 

2 0.0 

I 54-7 
1 49-3 

1 43-9 
I 38.4 
I 32.9 

1 27.3 

I 21.8 
I 16.1 

I 10.4 

I 4.7 
0 38.9 

0 53-1 

0 47-3 
0 41.4 

0 35-5 

1 0 29.7 
0 23.7 

43.06 

43-58 

46.10 

46.61 

30 

29 

28 

27 

4 i 
6 

0 21  4J.I 

0 27  10.7 

0 32  33*9 

3*44 

4-31 

3.16 

2 33  38.7 

3 0 36-2 

3 5 10-8 

28.08 

28.83 

29-57 

4 49  7-5 

4 51  48-3 
4 54  24.2 

47.09 

47-57 

48.03 

26 

25 

24 

8 

9 

0 38  0.6 

0 43  24.8 

0 48  48.3 

• 

6.01 

6.88 

7-73 

3 9 42-3 

3 14  11-2 

3 18  36.S 

30- 32 

31.04 

31- 77 

4 56  53-1 
4 59  21.0 
3 I 41.9 

48-49 

48- 94 

49- 37 

23 
2 2 
21 

10 

1 1 
1 2 

0 54  II. 0 

0 59  32.9 

1 4 53-9 

8.37 

9.42 

10.27 

3 22  39.4 

3 27  18.7 

3 31  34-7 

32.48 

33-20 

33-90 

5 3 57-6 

3 6 8.2 

5 8 13.3 

49.78 

30.18 

50-57 

20 

19 

iS 

13 

14 

15 

I 10  14.0 
I 13  32.9 
I 20  50.5 

1 1. 12 
11.97 
12.81 

3 33  47-3 
3 39  36-3 
3 44  2.1 

34.60 

35-29 

35-97 

5 10  13.3 

3 12  8.2 

5 13  57-5 

50.95 

51.31 

51.65 

17 

16 

15 

16 

17 

18 

I 26  7.0 

I 31  22.3 
I 36  36.1 

13-63 

14.49 

13-32 

3 48  4-1 

3 32  2.3 

3 33  37-3 

36- 63 

37- 30 

37-95 

5 15  41-4 
5 17  19-8 
5 18  32.7 

51-99 

32.32 

32.62 

14 

13 

12 

19 

20 

21 

I 41  48.3 
I 46  59.0 
I ya  8.0 

16.13 

16.98 

17.80 

3 39  48-1 

4 3 33-0 

4 7 18.0 

38- 59 

39- 23 

39.86 

3 20  20.0 

3 21  41.8 

5 22  37.9 

52.91 

53.20 

33-46 

1 1 
10 

9 

22 

23 

24 

1 57  15-4 

2 2 20.9 

2 7 24.5 

1S.62 

19-43 

20.24 

4 10  37.0 

4 14  31-9 

4 18  2.6 

40.49 

41.08 

41.68 

5 24  8.3 

5 23  13.0 

3 26  1 1.9 

53-71 

53- 94 

54- 17 

8 

7 

6 

25 

26 

27 

2 12  26.1 

2 17  25.7 

2 22  23.1 

21.03 

21.83 

22.63 

4 21  29. 1 

4 24  31.4 

4 28  9.3 

42.27 

42.83 

43-41 

5 27  3.0 

5 27  32.3 

5 28  33.7 

34-38 

54.36 

54-73 

5 

4 

28 
■ 29 

; 30 

2 27  18.3 

2 321  1.2 

2 37  1.8 

23-44 

24.22 

25.00 

4 31  22.8 
4 34  31-8 
4 37  36-3 

43-97 

44.52 

43.06 

5 29  9.2 

5 29  38.9 

5 30  2.6 

1 54-89 

1 55-02 

55-15 

I 

0 

Sig.  XI. 

1 

4- 

Sig"!  X. 

+ 

Sig.  IX. 

+ 

! 

JUPITER 


Table  VI[.  Equation  of  Jupiter’s  Orbit  for  i7JOj  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument.  Long.  cor.  by  Tab.  VI. — A phelion,  or  mean  Anomaly. 

Degrees. 

Sig.  III. 

Sig.  IV. 

Sig.  V. 

t 

a 

ri 

a 

Vi 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

■ 

' 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

Sec. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

Sea. 

0.  M.  .S. 

M.  S. 

Sec. 

0 

1 

2 
3 

S 30  2.6 

S 30  20.3 
5 30  32.0 

5 30  37-7 

0 17.7 

0 II. 7 

+ 0 3.7 

-0  0.3 

0 6.4 

0 12.3 

0 18.6 

0 24.6 
0 30.8 

0 37.0 

0 43.0 
0 49.1 

0 55-3 

1 1.6 
I 7.6 

I 13.S 

I 19.8 
I 26.0 

I 32.2 

* 38.3 

I 44.4 
1 3b.5 

1 56.3 

2 2.6 

2 8.6 

2 14-7 

2 20.3 
2 26.6 

2 32.3 

2 38-3 

55-15 

55.26 

55-35 

55-43 

4 54  45-6 
4 52  1-4 
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24.1 

680 

2.2 

20 

29.2 

360 

1-3 

690 

17-5 

20 

12.3 

360 

23-7 

690 

1.8 

3° 

28.6 

370 

I.O 

700 

18.5 

30 

13-3 

370 

23-4 

700 

1.4 

40 

28.0 

380 

0.7 

710 

19.5 

40 

14. 1 

380 

22.9 

710 

1.0 

30 

27-3 

390 

0.4 

720 

20.5 

50 

14.9 

390 

22.3 

720 

0.7 

60 

26.5 

400 

0.2 

730 

21.5 

60 

15-7 

400 

21.8 

730 

0.3 

70 

25.8 

410 

0.  i 

740 

22.4 

70 

16.3 

410 

21.2 

740 

0.2 

80 

25.0 

420 

0.0 

750 

23-3 

80 

17-3 

420 

20.6 

730 

O.I 

90 

24.1 

430 

0 0 

760 

24.2 

90 

18.0 

430 

19.9 

760 

0.0 

1 00 

23.2 

440 

O.I 

770 

23.1 

ICO 

18.7 

440 

19.2 

770 

0.0 

1 10 

22.3 

450 

0.2 

780 

25  9 

1 10 

19.4 

430 

18.3 

780 

0.0 

120 

21.4 

460 

0.4 

790 

26.6 

* 

120 

20.0 

460 

18.0 

790 

0.1 

130 

20.4 

470 

0.7 

800 

27.4 

130 

20.7 

470 

17.1 

800 

0 2 

140 

19.5 

480 

1.0 

810 

28.1 

140 

21.3 

480 

16.2 

810 

0.4 

150 

185 

490 

I-3 

820 

28  7 

130 

21.9 

490 

134 

820 

0.6 

160 

17-5 

500 

1.8 

830 

29-3 

160 

22.3 

300 

147 

830 

0.8 

170 

16.5 

510 

2-3 

840 

29.8 

170 

23.0 

510 

139 

840 

i.i 

180 

15-5 

520 

2 8 

830 

3°-3 

180 

23-4 

320 

13-' 

830 

1-5 

190 

14.3 

530 

3-4 

860 

3°-7 

190 

23.8 

330 

12.3 

860 

1.9 

2CO 

13-5 

540 

4.0 

870 

31.0 

200 

24.2 

540 

11.3 

870 

2.2 

210 

12.5 

550 

4-7 

880 

313 

210 

24.6 

530 

10.7 

880 

2-7 

2 20 

■ II-3 

560 

5-5 

890 

31.6 

220 

24.9 

360 

9.9 

890 

3-3 

230 

10.5 

570 

62 

900 

31.8 

230 

23.1 

370 

9.1 

900 

3-8 

240 

9.6 

580 

7.0 

910 

31-9 

240 

23.4 

580 

8-.3 

910 

4.4 

250 

8.7 

590 

7-9 

920 

32.0 

230 

23.3 

390 

7.6 

920 

3.0 

260 

7.8 

600 

8.8 

930 

32.0 

260 

23.6 

600 

6.9 

930 

5-7 

270 

6.9 

610 

9-7 

940 

31-9 

270 

23.6 

610 

6.2 

940 

6.4 

280 

6.1 

620 

10.6 

950 

31.8 

280 

23.6 

620 

3.6 

930 

7-1 

290 

5.4 

630 

1 1.6 

960 

31.6 

' 

290 

23.3 

630 

4.9 

960 

7.8 

300 

4.6 

640 

12.5 

970 

31-3 

300 

23.4 

640 

4-3 

970 

8.3 

310 

3-9 

650 

»3-5 

980 

31.0 

310 

23.2 

630 

3-7 

980 

9.4 

320 

3-3 

660 

14.5 

990 

30-7 

320 

23  0 

65o 

3-1 

990 

10.2 

330 

2.7 

■ 670 

15-5 

lOOO 

30.2 

330 

24.8 

670 

2.6 

1000 

10.9 

340 

2,2 

340 

24.3 

\ 
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Table  XIV.  Equation  VIII. 


Argument  VIII. 


Arg. 

VIII. 

Equat. 

VIII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

Equat. 

vni. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

Equat. 

VIII 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

o 

24.1 

340 

1.4 

670 

13.6 

lo 

23.6 

350 

I.O 

680 

20 

23.1 

360 

0.7 

690 

b'-3 

3° 

22.3 

370 

0.5 

700 

1 6. 1 

40 

21 .9 

380 

0-3 

710 

16.8 

50 

2 1.  .4 

390 

0,1 

720 

17.6 

60 

20.8 

400 

0. 1 

730 

18.4 

70 

20.1 

410 

0 0 

740 

19.1 

80 

19.4 

420 

0.0 

750 

19.8 

90 

18.7 

430 

0. 1 

760 

20.4 

100 

180 

440 

0.2 

770 

21.0 

1 10 

17.2 

450 

0.4 

780 

21.7 

120 

16.4 

460 

0.6 

.790 

22.3 

130 

1.5.6 

470 

0.8 

800 

22.9 

140 

14.8 

480 

1.2 

810 

23-4 

150 

14.0 

490 

1-5 

820 

23-9 

160 

13.2 

500 

1.9 

830 

24-3 

170 

12.4 

510 

2.4 

840 

24.6 

180 

11.5 

520 

2 9 

850 

25.0 

190 

10  7 

530 

S-5 

860 

25-3 

200 

9.9 

540 

4.0 

870 

25.5 

210 

9.2 

55° 

4.6 

880 

25.7 

220 

8.4 

560 

5-2 

890 

25.9 

230 

7.6 

57° 

5-9 

900 

25.9 

240 

69 

580 

6.6 

910 

26.0 

250 

6 2 

59° 

7-3 

920 

26.0 

260 

5.6 

600 

8.0 

930 

25.9 

270 

5.0 

610 

8.8 

940 

25  8 

280 

4-3 

620 

9.6 

950 

25.6 

290 

37 

630 

10.4 

960 

257 

3QO 

31 

640 

1 1.2 

970 

25.2 

310 

2.6 

650 

1 2 0 

9S0 

24.8 

320 

2.1 

660 

12.8 

990 

24.5 

3JO 

17 

670 

13.6 

1000 

24.1 

340 

14 

Table  XV.  Equation  IX. 


Argument  IX. 


Arg. 

IX. 

Equat. 

IX. 

Arg. 

IX. 

Equat. 

IX. 

Arg. 

IX. 

Equat. 

IX. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sc0. 

0 

19.8 

340 

14.1 

670 

0.5 

10 

20.3 

35° 

13-4 

680 

0.8 

20 

20.8 

360 

12.7 

690 

I.O 

30 

21.2 

370 

12.0 

700 

1-3 

40 

21.5 

380 

1 1.2 

7 10 

1-7 

5° 

21.9 

39° 

10.5 

720 

2.0 

60 

22.2 

400 

9.8 

73° 

2.4 

70 

22.5 

410 

9.1 

740 

2.9 

80 

22.8 

420 

8.4 

750 

3-4 

90 

23.0 

430 

7-7 

760 

3-9 

too 

23.1 

440 

7.0 

77° 

47 

1 10 

23.1 

450 

6-3 

780 

5.0 

I 20 

23.2 

460 

5.6 

790 

5.6 

130 

23.2 

470 

5.0 

800 

6-3 

140 

23.1 

480 

4-> 

810 

7.0 

150 

23.1 

490 

3-9 

820 

7-7 

160 

23.0 

500 

3-4 

830 

8.4 

170 

22.7 

510 

2.9 

840 

9.1 

180 

22.4 

520 

2.4 

850 

9.8 

J90 

22.2 

530 

2.0 

860 

107 

200 

31.9 

540 

1-7 

870 

1 1.2 

2IO_ 

21.5 

55° 

1-3 

880 

12.0 

220 

21.2 

560 

I.O 

890 

12.7 

230 

20.8 

57° 

0.8 

900 

13-4 

240 

20.3 

5'8o 

0.4 

910 

14.1 

250 

19.8 

59° 

0.2 

920 

14.8 

260 

19-3 

600 

O.l 

930 

157 

270 

18.7 

610 

OvI 

940 

16.2 

280 

18.2 

620 

0.0 

950 

16.9 

290 

17.6 

16.9 

630 

0.0 

960 

17.6 

300 

640 

0.1 

97° 

18.2 

310 

16.2 

650 

0.1 

980 

18.7 

320 

157 

660 

0.2 

990 

197 

330 
■ 340 

14.8 

14.1 

670 

07 

1000 

19.8 

4 
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Table  XVI.  Eqaation  X. 


Table  XVII.  Equation  XI. 


Argument  X.  Vll.  - VTIL 


Arg.  1 

X. 

Eouat. 

X. 

Arg. 

X. 

Equal. 

X. 

Arg. 

V 

Equal. 

X 

Sec. 

Sec. 

See. 

o 

17. 1 

340 

12.2 

670 

0.4 

lO 

17-5 

350 

1 1.6 

680 

0.7 

20 

17.9 

360 

10.9 

690 

0.9 

3° 

18.3 

370 

10,3 

700 

i.i 

40 

18.6 

380 

9-7 

710 

1.4 

5° 

18.9 

390 

9.1 

720 

1.8 

60 

19.1 

400 

8.4 

730 

2.1 

70 

19.4 

410 

78 

740 

2.5 

So 

19.6 

420 

7-2 

750 

2.9 

90 

19.8 

430 

6.6 

760 

3-3 

100 

19.9 

440 

6.1 

770 

3-8 

1 10 

19.9 

450 

5-5 

780 

■4.4 

120 

20.0 

460 

4.9 

790 

4.9 

130 

20.0 

470 

4.4 

800 

5-5 

140 

20.0 

480 

3-8 

810 

6.0 

; 150 

19.9 

490 

3-3 

820 

6.6 

160 

19.8 

500 

2.9 

830 

7^2 

170 

19.6 

510 

2.5 

840 

7.8 

180 

193 

520 

2.1 

850 

8.4 

! 190 

J9.1 

530 

1-7 

860 

9.1 

1 200 

18.9 

540 

1.4 

870 

9-7 

210 

18.6 

1. 1 

880 

10.3 

220 

18.2 

560 

0.9 

890 

10.9 

, 230 

17.9 

570 

0.6 

QOO 

II. 6 

' 240 

*7-5 

580 

0.4 

910 

1 2.2 

t 250 

17.1 

590 

0.2 

920 

1 2.8 

260 

16.7 

600 

O.I 

930 

13*4 

270 

16.2 

610 

O.I 

940 

»3-9 

. 2S0 

15.6 

620 

0.0 

950 

145 

290 

J5.1 

630 

, 0.0 

■960 

15.1 

300 

J4.5 

C40 

0.0 

970 

15.6 

310 

14.0 

650 

O.I 

980 

' 16.2 

320 

J3-4 

660 

0.2 

990 

, ’6.7 

..." 

0 0 

12.8 

12.2 

670 

i 0.4 

1000 

17.1 

Argument  XL  = VII.  + VIII. 


Arg. 

XI. 

Equal. 

XI. 

Arg. 

XI. 

Equal. 

XI. 

Arg. 

XL 

Equal. 

XI. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

0 

3-9 

340 

1.8 

670 

10.7 

10 

3-3 

350 

2.1 

680 

10  8 

20 

3-2 

360 

2.4 

690 

10.8 

30 

30 

370 

2.7 

700 

10. 8 

40 

2-7 

380 

3-0 

710 

10.8 

50 

2.4 

390 

3-3 

720 

10,8 

60 

2.1 

400 

36 

730 

10.7 

70 

1.8 

410 

3-9 

740 

107 

80 

1.6 

420 

4.2 

750 

106 

90 

J*3 

430 

4.6 

760 

10.6 

100 

I.I 

440 

4.9 

770 

■ 10  4 

1 10 

0.9 

450 

5.2 

780 

10.2 

120 

0.& 

460 

56 

790 

10. 0 

130 

0.6 

470 

5 9 

800 

99 

140 

0.4 

480 

6.2 

810 

97 

150 

0-3 

490 

6.6 

820 

9-5 

160 

0.2 

500 

69 

830 

9.2 

170 

O.I 

• 510 

7-3 

840 

90 

180 

» 520 

7.6 

850 

-8.7 

190 

0.0^ 

530 

7.8 

860 

8.4 

200 

0,0 

340 

8.1 

870 

8.1 

210 

0.0 

550 

8.4 

880 

7.8 

220 

0.0 

360 

8.7 

890 

76 

230 

O.I 

570 

9.0 

900 

72 

240 

O.I 

580 

9.2 

910 

6.9 

1 250 

0.2 

590 

9-5 

920 

66 

i 260 

0-3 

600 

9-7 

930 

6.2 

270 

0.4 

610 

99 

940 

5-9 

280 

0.6 

620 

lO.O 

950 

56 

290 

0.8 

630 

10.2 

960 

52 

1 300 

0.9 

640 

10.4 

970 

4.9 

310 

I.I 

650 

10.5 

980 

4.6 

320 

1-3 

660 

10.6 

990 

4.2 

330 

1.6 

670 

10.7 

lOCO 

3-9 

340 

1.8 
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Table  XVIII.  Radius  Vcftor  of  Jupitsr’s  Orbif  for  175c,  with  the  Secular  VanatioB. 


Argument  I.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Jupiter. 

Degrees. 

Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

I Sig.  II. 

0 

oq 

“1 

Q 

2 

Rad.  Vca. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

+ 

JO.OOO 

0.000 

+ 

0.000 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5.44648 

5.44645 

5*44634 

5.44617 

3 
1 1 

'7 

24 

32 

38 

45 

52 

58 

66 

73 

79 

86 

93 

100 

107 

"3 

120 

126 

'34 

140 

146 

'53 

160 

166 

173 

179 

185 

192 

198 

69.64 

69-63 

69.61 

69.57 

541579 

541375 

5.41165 

5.40949 

204 

210 

216 

223 

228 

235 

240 

247 

252 

257 

264 

269 

275 

280 

286 

291 

296 

301 

307 

3" 

3'7 

32' 

327 

331 

335 

340 

345 

349 

354 

357 

61.99 

61.49 

60.95 

60.41 

5*33011 

5-32649 

5-32283 

5-3'9'4 

362 

366 

369 

374 

377 

381 

384 

388 

391 

394 

398 

400 

404 

406 

408 

412 

4'4 

416 

418 

421 

422 

424 

426 

428 

429 

430 

452 

433 

434 
434 

39.86 

38.90 

37-93 

36-95 

30 

29 

28 

27 

4 

5 

6 

544593 

5.44561 

5-44523 

69.51 

69*43 

69*34 

5.^0726 

5.40498 

5.40263 

59-83 

59-25 

58.65 

5-31540 
5-3  "63 
5.30782 

35-96 

34-95 

33-93 

26 

25 

24 

7 

8 

9 

5.44478 

5.44426 

5.44368 

69.22 

69.09 

68.95 

5.40023 

539776 
5 39524 

5805 

57-43 

56.78 

5*30398 

5.30010 

5.29619 

32.90 

31*85 

30.81 

23 

22 

21 

10 

1 1 
12 

5.44302 

5.44229 

5.44150 

68.79 

68.61 

68.40 

539267 

539003 

538734 

56.12 
55  44 
54-77 

5.29225 

5.28827 

5.28427 

29.75 

28.68 

27.60 

20 

'9 

18 

»3 

14 

b' 

5.44064 

5-43971 

5-43»7i 

68.19 

67.98 

67*74 

538459 

5 38179 

5-37893 

54.06 

53  33 
52.60 

5.28021 

52.7617 

52.7209 

26.50 

25.40 

24.29 

17 

16 

15 

16 

17 

18 

5*43764 

5*43651 

5*4353' 

67*45 

67. 1 S 
66.87 

5.37602 

5-373°6 

5-37005 

51  85 
51.09 

50-3 1 

5.26797 

5.26383 

5.25967 

23*17 

22.05 

20.92 

i 

14 

'3 

12 

>9 

20 

21 

5.43405 

5*4327' 

5*43 '3' 

66.56 

66.23 

65.88 

5.36698 
5 36387 
5.36070 

49.52 

48.70 

47.88 

5*25549 

5.25128 

5.24706 

19-7^ 

18.60 

'7*44 

II 

10 

9 

- 22 

23 

24 

5*42985 

5.42832 

5.42672 

65.52 

65*13 

64.74 

5 35749 
5-35422 

5*3509' 

47  05 
46.20 
45-33 

5.24282 

5.23856 

5.23428 

16.27 

15.11 

J3.92 

8, 

7 

6 

25 

26 

27 

5.42506 

5*42333 

542154 

64.32 

63.88 

63-44 

5 34756 
5 34416 

5*3407' 

44  45 
43-56 

42.65 

5.22999 

5.22569 

5.22137 

12-73 

"-54 

10.34 

5 

4 

3 

28 

29 

30 

5.41969 
5-4'777 
5-4' 579 

62.98 
62.49 

61.99 

5*33722 

5*33368 

5-33011 

4'-73 

40.79 

39*86 

5.21704 
5.21 270 
5.20836 

9-'4 

7-93 

6.72 

2 

I 

0 

Sig.  XI. 

+ 

Sig.  X. 

+ 

Sig.  IX. 

+ 
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Table  XVIII.  Radius  Veftor  of  Jupiter’s  Orbit  for  1750,  witK  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  I.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Jupiter, 


Degrees. 

Sig.  I.II. 

Sig.  IV. 

Sig.  V. 

Degrees. 

* 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Secular 

Variation. 

+ 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5.20836 

5.20400 

5.19964 

5.19528 

436 

436 

436 

437 

437 

437 

437 

437 

436 

436 

436 

434 

434 

433 
43  ‘ 

' 431 

428 
428  ■ 

‘ 425 

424 

422 

419 

418 

415 

412 

409 

407 

404 

401 

397 

06.72 

05.49 

04.28 

03.06 

5.0S063 

5.07669 

5.07278 

5.06891 

394 

391 

387 

383 

380 

375 

371 

366 

363 

357 

353 

348 

343 

33S 

333 

328 

.322 

316 

3“ 

305 

299 

293 

287 

281 

274 

267 

262 

254 

248 

241 

29.78 

30-93 

32.07 

33-20 

4,98293 

4.98059 

497832 

4.97612 

234 

227 

220 

212 

205 

198 

191 

182 

176 

167 

160 

152 

144 

136 

129 

120 

112 

104 

96 

88 

79 

71 

63 

54 

46 

38 

30 

21 

12 

4 

58.63 

59-33 

60.02 

60.67 

30 

29 

28 

27 

4 

5 

6 

5. 1909 1 
5.18654 
5.18217 

01 .82 
00.61 
00.64 

5.-6508 
5.061 28 

5-05753 

•34-32 

35- 43 

36- 53 

4.97400 
497‘95 
4 96997 

61.30 

61.92 

62.50 

26 

25 

24 

7 

8 

9 

5.17780 

5-17343 

5.16907 

01.87 

03.09 

04-34 

5.05382 

5.05016 

5.04653 

37.62 

38.70 

39-76 

4.96806 
4 96624 
4.96448 

63.07 

63.62 

64.14 

23 

22 

21 

10 

1 1 
1 2 

■5.16471 

5.16035 

5.15601 

05.58 

06.82 

08.06 

5.04296 

5-03943 

5-03595 

40.82 

41.86 

42.89 

4 96281 
4 96121 
4 95969  • 

64.65 

65-14 
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Equations  of  the  Radius  VoAor, 
always  additive. 


Equations  of  tlic  Radius  V^eflor,  always 
additive. 
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Equations  of  the  Radius  Ve£lor,  always  additive. 
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Table  XXII.  Heliocentric  Latitude  for  1750,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 
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Table  XXIII.  Rcduftion  to  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  Logarithm  of  the  Cofinc  of  t!ie  Heliocentric  Latitude, 
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Explanation  of  the  Tables  of  Jupiter, 

The  firll  Table  contains  the  epochs  of  the  mean  lonji^itiicle 
of  the  aphelion  and  node  of  Jupiter;  together  with  tlie 
Arguments  of  the  equations  exprelled  by  dividing  the  circle 
into  10,000  equal  parts  for  Arguments  II,  III,  TV,  V ; and 
into  looo  equal  parts  for  Arguments  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX.  Talde  II.  contains  the  mean  motions  of  tlie  fame  for 
years.  Table  III.  contains  the  mean  motions  for  months  ; 
tliat  is,  for  the  beginning  of  eacli  month  reckoned  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  year-.  Table  IV.  contains  the  mean  mo- 
tions for  days.  Table  V.  contains  the  mean  motions  for 
hours  and  minutes.  Table  VI.  contains  the  great  equa- 
tion of  .lupiter  for  every  lo  years.  Table  VII.  contains 
the  equation  of  Jupiter’s  orbit  for  the  year  1750,  with 
the  fecular  variation.  Table  VIII.  contains  the  equa- 
tion of  the  orbit  correfponding  to  Argument  II.  Table 
IX.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argument  III. 
Table  X.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to.-\rgument  IV. 
Table  XI.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argument  V. 
Table  XII.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argument 
VI.  Table  XIII.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Ar- 
gument VII.  Table  XIV.  contains  the  equation  anfwering 
to  Argil. nent  VIII.  Table  XV.  contains  the  equation  an- 
fweriug  to  Argument  IX.  Table  XVI.  contains  the  equa- 
tion anfwering  to  .Argument  VII.  — Argument  VIII.  Table 
X V^II.  contains  the  equation  anfwering  to  Argument  VI  I.  + 
Argument  VIII.  Table  XVIII.  contains  the  radius  veclor 
of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  for  1750,  with  the  fecular  variation; 
the  mean  diltance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  being  unity. 
Table  XIX.  contains  the  equation  of  the  radius  vector  an- 
fw  ering  to  Argument  II.  Table  XX.  contains  the  equation 
anfwering  to  Argument  IV.  Table  XXI.  contains  the 
equation  anfwering  to  Argument  V.  Table  XXII.  con- 
tains the  heliocentric  latitude  of  Jupiter  for  the  year  1750, 
with  the  fecular  variation.  Table  XXIIl.  contains  the  re- 
duction to  the  ecliptic  ; with  the  log.  cofine  of  the  heliocen- 
tric latitude. 

All  the  above  mentioned  equations  of  the  motion  of  Ju- 
piter, the  equations  of  the  orbit  e.xcepted,  arife  from  the  at- 
traction of  Saturn,  and  depend  upon  the  relative  fituation  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  theory  of  thefe  equations  was 
given  by  M.  de  la  Place  in  the  Memoirs  of  1786,  from  the 
theory  of  gravity,  and  they  were  computed  by  M.  de 
I..ambrc. 

I-et  a exprefs  the  number  of  years  from  1750,  C the 
mean  longitude  of  Saturn,  I the  mean  longitude  of  Jupiter  : 
then  the  great  equation  of  Jupiter  is, 

— (20'  4y",5:  — ay.  o‘'.o42733)  x fm.  (5C  — 2/ 

+ 5\^4' — « X 58'.8S). 

The  great  equation  of  Saturn  arifing  from  the  attraClion 
*f  Jupiter,  is  alfo  found  to  be  (Mein.  1785), 

— (48' 44"  — <7  X o".i)  X fill.  (56’  — 2/+  5°  34' 8"  — 

a X 5S".8S). 

The  period  of  thefe  two  equations  is  918.76  years.  By 
way  of  dillinCIion,  thefe  are  called  the  great  equations  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  : thefe  two  equations  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  ^ to  7.  Now  it  is  mani- 
fcll,that  wlien  — 2I  — ax  58"'.88  = 360  , the  equation 
mud  then  begin  again,  and  therefore  this  will  determine  the 
period  ; now  5S—  2/— uxjS  '.88  increafes  1410". 6 in  a 

, r 260=  1206000'  » ^ 

soinmon  year;  thcrcrore  P 1=  910.76 

1410.6 

years,  the  period  in  which  thefe  equations  return  again  the 
lame. 

Thefe  equations  fhew  the  rcafon,  why  the  prefent  mean 


motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  differ  from  tlie  trUe  mean  mrs- 
tions,  as  the  latter  cannot  be  determined  but  by  taking  in 
the  above  period.  We  have  the  apparent  mean  motion  of 
Saturn,  in  a common  year,  by  adding  to  its  mean  annual 
motion,  the  quantity  by  which  the  great  equation  varies  in 
that  time,  and  this  quantity  is  very  nearly  = — (48' 44"  — 
a x o’'.i)  X fin.  23' 31"  X cof.  (yC  — 2I  + 5''’ 34  8'' 
— ax  58".S8)  ; and  the  apparent  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  is 
tliis  quantity  with  a contrary  fign,  diminifited  in  the  ratio  of 
7 to  3,  and  added  to  his  mean  annual  motion. 

Now  the  fluxion  of  the  cofine  of  any  quantity  =:  fine  x 
flux,  arc,  therefore  when  cof.  = a m.axiniLnn,  fine  x flux, 
arc  = o,  or  the  fine  of  the  arc  = o,  or  the  arc  =;  o ; there- 
fore when  the  above  quantity  = a maximum,  — 2/  + 

5 34' 8 ' — a X 5’8 '.88  =0,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1760.  At  that  time,  the  apparent  annual  motion  of  Saturn 
was  lefs  than  the  true,  by  20’'.  i,  and  that  of  Jupiter  greater 
by  8 '.6  ; fir.ee  that  time  their  apparent  mean  motions  have 
been  approaching  to  their  true  mean  motions,  and  in  1789 
their  apparent  and  true  mean  motions  were  equal.  Thefe  re- 
fults  ihew,  why,  in  comparing  the  modern  with  the  ancient 
obfervations,  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  appears  to  be  re- 
tarded, and  that  oI  Jupiter  accelerated  ; and  that  from  a com- 
parifon  of  the  modern  obfervations,  the  mean  motion  of  Sa- 
turn appears  to  be  accelerated,  and  that  of  Jupiter  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

Now  if  //  be  the  heliocentric  mean  longitude  of  Jupiter  ; 
h that  of  Saturn,  corrected  by  the  above  equations  refpec- 
tively,  computed  from  the  equinox  of  the  year  1770;  the 
other  equations  of  the  motion  of  Jupiter  from  the  aClioii  of 
Saturn,  are, 

— i'  22  '.7  fin.  (H  — h)  + 3'  24".3  fin.  2 {H  — h)  -f-  ly" 
fin.  3 (7/  — /j)  -j-  3 '.9  iln.  4 (7f  — h) 

-f  2'  18  '.4fin.  ( 77  - 2/j  — 13''  33'  7"  + rt  X i3".7)' 

+ I 27.4  fin.  (27/  — 3/6  — 61  59  48  -f  « X 21.9) 

-p  247.0  fin.  (377  - 5/j  -f  57  19  21  -fax  43  -o) 

— 16.0  fin.  (37c  — 4/j  — 62  71  19) 

-f  1 2.8  fin.  (377  — 2/2  — 8 30  17) 

— 13.0  fin,  (3/j  — 77  — 78  31  o) 

-(-  It  6 fin.  ( 7 4-  47  4') 

-f  10. o fin.  (477—  5/2  -f  47  16  32  ) 

— 7.4  fin.  (27/—  h + 16  I 27  ) 

Now  the  ium  of  the  maxima  of  all  thefe  equations,  is 
Ii'56'.3;  and  in  the  Tables  computed  for  thefe  equa- 
tions, each  equation  is  increafed  by  its  maximum,  in  order 
to  render  all  the  equations  additive  ; this  quantity,  there- 
fore, mud  always  be  fubtrafled  from  the  fum  of  the 
equations  taken  from  the  Tables. 

To  fuel  the  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Jupiter. 

From  Table  I.  of  the  epochs,  fake  out  the  epochs  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  with  the  Argu- 
ments II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  place 
them  in  an  horizontal  line.  But  if  the  given  year  be  not 
found  in  that  Table,  take  the  neared  year  preceding  the 
given  year  as  an  epoch,  and  take  out  as  before  ; under 
which,  from  Table  II,  place  the  mean  motion  in  longitude, 
of  the  aphelion  and  node,  with  the  Arguments,  anfwering 
to  the  number  of  years  elapfed  finee  the  epoch  to  the  given 
year. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  III.)  the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  month. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  IV.)  the  moan  motions- 
of  tlie  fame,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month. 

Under  thefe,  write  down  (Table  V.)  the  mean  motions- 
of  tlic  fame,  for  the  given  hours  and  minutes.  The  argii- 
m.iKs  fo-'  hours  and  minutes  arc  fo  fmall  that  they  are  here 
6 omitted  ; 


JUP 

omitted  ; the  mean  motions  for  feconds  are  alfo  omitted  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  our  computations,  therefore,  we  take 
to  the  ncareR  minute. 

Under  thcfe,  write  down  the  great  inequality  (Table  VI.) 
in  the  firft  column,  with  the  correfponding  arguments. 

Add  together  the  numbers  in  the  feveral  columns,  rejedt- 
ing  12  5,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  if  they  occur  ; and  in 
the  arguments,  rejefting  10,000  for  Arguments  II,  III,  IV, 
V,  and  1000  for  Arguments  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  or  any 
multiples  thereof,  and  you  get,  for  the  given  time,  the 
mean  longitude  corrected  for  the  great  equation,  the  aphe- 
lion, the  node,  and  the  arguments  corrected  for  the  great 
equation. 

From  the  longitude  corredted  for  the  great  equation,  as 
already  found,  fubtraft  the  longitude  of  the  aphelion,  and 
y’ou  have  Arg.  I.  Arg.  VII.  — Arg.  VIII.  gives  Arg.  X. ; 
Arg.  VI.  + Arg.  Vlll.  gives  Arg.  XI. 

With  Argument  I.  making  proportion  for  the  minutes 
and  feconds,  take  out  the  equation  of  Jupiter's  orbit  in 
Table  VTI.,  together  with  the  fecular  variation,  with  their 
proper  figns,  except  the  time  be  before  IVJO,  in  which  cafe, 
the  fecular  variation  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a contrary  lign  ; 
then  fay,  100  : the  years  from  1750  to  the  given  time  : : 
the  fecular  variation  above  found  : the  fecidar  variation  re- 
quired. With  Argument  II.  take  out  the  equation  in 
Table  VIII,  making  proportion  in  this,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing equations,  for  the  intermediate  numbers  of  the  argu- 
ments. With  Argument  III.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table 

IX.  With  Argument  IV.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table 

X.  With  Argument  Y.  take  out  tlie  equation  in  Table  XI. 


TER. 

With  Argument  VI.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XIT. 
With  Argument  VII.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XIII. 
With  Argument  VIII.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XIV. 
With  Argument.  IX.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XV. 
With  Argument  X.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XVI. 
With  Argument  XI.  take  out  the  equation  in  Table  XVII. 
Take  the  fiim  of  all  thefe  equations  (regard  being  liad  to 
the  figns  of  the  firft  equation  and  the  fecular  variation,  the 
figns  of  the  others  being  all  pofitive),  and  from  it  fubtradl 
1 1'  56'  .3,  and  you  have  the  value  of  thcfe  eleven  equations  ; 
and  this  applied,  with  its  proper  fign,  to  the  longitude  al- 
ready found  as  corredfed  by  the  great  equation,  gives  the 
longitude  of  Jupiter  in  his  orbit. 

From  the  longitude  thus  found,  fubtradf  the  longitude  of 
the  node,  and  you  get  Argument  XII. 

With  Argument  XII.  enter  Table  XXIII.  and  take  out 
the  redudlion  to  the  ecliptic  with  its  proper  fign,  making 
proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  argument ; 
and  this  applied  to  the  longitude  of  Jupiter  in  his  orbit, 
gives  his  true  heliocentric  longitude  on  the  ecliptic,  reckoned 
from  the  mean  equinox. 

With  the  Argument  XII.  enter  Table  XXII.;  take  out 
the  latitude  with  its  fecular  variation,  making  proportion 
for  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  argument ; and  apply 
the  fecular  variation,  according  to  its  fign,  to  the  latitude, 
and  you  have  the  true  heliocentric  latitude  of  Jupiter. 

With  the  mean  anomaly  of  Jupiter,  enter  Table  XVIII. 
and  take  out  the  radius  vedlor,  and  correft  it  by  the  follow- 
ing Tables,  and  you  have  the  true  diftance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  fun  ; the  earth’s  diftance  being  unity. 


Example. 


JUPITER. 


^Ixample.  — - J(7  Jind  the  true  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Jupiter,  on  July  ii,  1780,  at  f 49'  mean  Time 

at  Greenwich. 


Longitude. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

Arguments. 

so/// 

so/// 

Soy  H 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

— 

IX. 

Epoch  for  1780 

6 14  38  16  6 

6 10  49  26 

3 8 13  13 

8783 

217T 

0959 

3140 

974 

296 

444 

661 

July  - 

15  2 47.0 

28 

18 

230 

81 

331 

412 

58 

91 

9 

17 

li‘‘ 

54  51-9 

2 

I 

15 

5 

2C 

25 

4 

6 

I 

I 

s';  - - 

1 2.3 

49' 

10. 0 

87 

Great  equation  - 

20  46.1 

32 

55 

141 

1 2 

7 

-8 

— 2 

Sum 

7 0 57  5J-9 

6 10  49  36 

3 8 12  32 

9080 

2318 

1397 

, CO 

i r. 

48 

400 

446 

677 

Sum  of  1 1 equats. 

- I 48  57.8 

7 0 57  54 

6 29  8 36 

446 

48 

Long,  in  orbit  - 

6 29  8 36.1 

0 20  7 38 

3 20  36  24 

Arg.  X.  934 

494  Arg.  XI 

Red.  to  eel. 

4-  18.2 

Arg.  I. 

Arg.  Xli. 

0 y 

yy 

Hefioc.  long. 

6 29  9 14  3 

Arg.  I.  . 

Secular  variation 

* 

- 1 47 

40.0 
- 5-2 

Latitude  heliocentric  (by  Arg.  XII.)  I°  I3'4q"N. 
Secular  variation  - - — 6 

True  heliocentric  latitude  • i 13  43  N. 


Sum  of  the  negative  parts 

Arg.  II. 

Arg.  III. 

Arg.  IV. 

Arg.  V. 

Arg.  VI. 

Arg.  VII. 

Arg.  VIII. 

Arg.  IX. 

Arg.  X. 

Arg.  XL 


— I 

59  41-5 

-f  0 

1 33  6 
4 28.4 

- 

I 9.7 

- 

2 20.3 

27.4 

- 

21.8 

- 

0*3 

- 

0.7 

- 

14.8 

• 

0.7 

4-  0 

10  43-7 

— I 

48  57-8 

Argument  I.  and  the  fecular  variation 
being  negative,  they  are  added  to  11' 
to  get  the  negative  parts  ; but  if  the  two 
lirll  taken  together  had  been  pofitive,  tliey 
would  have  been  put  above  Argument  II. 
amongft  the  pofitive  equations,  and  then  all 
the  pofitive  equations  might  have  been  added 
up,  and  ii'  56".3  fubtradled  from  the  fum. 


This  is  the  true  heliocentric  longitude  on  the  ecliptic, 
from  the  mean  equinox  ; and  if  we  want  it  from  the  true 
equinox,  we  mull  apply  to  it  the  equation  of  the  equi- 
noxes. 

In  this  operation,  the  firfl  five  lines  are  taken  out  im- 
mediately from  the  Tables.  The  great  equation  is  thus 
found:  for  the  beginning  of  1780  it  is  ao' 46",  as  found 
immediately  in  the  Table.  The  great  equation  for  a very 
dillant  period  is  thus  found : the  variation  is  exprefied  by 
— ax  o”.o42733  X fin.  (5  5 — 2 / 4-  34  8"  — « x 

58''. 88)  ; if  we  take  a — 459.38,  which  is  half  a period, 
a X o". 042733  = which  is  additive  1750;  this 

then  is  the  greatcll  variation  of  the  equation,  taking  S ^ ~ 


2/4-5’  34^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 58''.S8  = 90",  fo  tliat  its  fine  may 

= I,  a maximum  ; that  is,  it  is  the  variation  anfwering  to 
the  prefent  greatefl  equation  20'  49  '.5,  for  this  is  the  greatell 
equation  when  a = O,  or  for  1750,  and  therefore  will  be 
very  nearly  fo  for  the  prefent  time.  Now  fupjpofe  we 
wanted  to  know  the  equation  for  hlay  16,  in  the  year  133, 
or  in  the  year  133.37  ; then  we  multiply  a half  period  by 
fuch  a number,  that  the  produA  added  to  133  may  produce 
fome  year  in  our  Table  VI.,  and  then  we  find  the  equation 
for  that  year  ; multiply  therefore  439.38  by  4,  and  add  it 
to  133,  and  it  gives  1970,  correfponding  to  which,  the  equa* 
tion  is  6 40".  2 ; now  the  variation  of  the  greatefl:  equation 
is  I9''.6  for  half  a period,  and  therefore  it  is  4 x 19 '.6  = 

1 . 78".4 


JUPI 

^^  ’4  for  4 "half  periods',  lienee,  the  greated  equation  20' 
49 '5:  : 6'  4o''.2  ::  /8''.4  : 26',  which  (as  the  time  is  btfore 
1750)  added  to  6' 4o".2,  gives  7' 6".2,  the  equation  for 
May  16,  ijj.  This,  however,  is  only  an  approximation. 
We  calculate  for  half  periods,  becaufe  then  all  the  argu- 
ments return  again  the  fame.  Now  from  that  time  to  the 
given  time,  that  is,  July  ii,  j the  interval  is  0.J3  of  a 
year  ; and  for  10  years,  the  iiicreafe  of  the  equation  is  i".7  ; 
hence,  10  : 0.53  ::  i''.7  : o".oc),  the  variation  in  0.33  of  a 
year ; whicli  added  to  20'  <j.6 ',  gives  20'  46".09,  or  20' 
46".  I,  taking  it  to  the  neared  tenth  of  a fecond,  the  great 
equation.  The  arguments  of  the  great  equation  are  taken 
from  the  year  1780,  they  not  having  fenfibly  altered  from 
that  time  to  tlie  given  time.  The  lums  of  all  the  columns 
give  the  longitude  correifed  by  the  great  equation,  the 
aphelion,  the  node,  and  the  arguments,  for  the  given  time. 
I'he  Arguments  I,  X,  XT,  are  immediately  found  accord- 
ing to  the  rule.  The  equation  to  Argument  I.  is  thus 
found  : the  Argument  is  20  7'  jS''.  Now  in  Table  VI T. 
the  equation  anfwering  to  20  is  — 46'  59  ',  and  the  va- 

riation for  60'  is  3' 9’';  hence,  60'  : 7' 38''  :!  5’  9"  : 41", 
which  (as  the  equation  is  increafing)  added  to  — i 46' 39", 
gives  — 7'  40',  the  equation  required.  And  to  find  the 

fecular  variation,  that  variation  is  — iC".9S  for  2o\  and  it 
changes  o".82  for  60';  hence,  60'  : 7'  58’'  ::  o".S2  : o '.ii, 
which  (as  the  variation  increafes)  added  to  — 16"  98,  gives 
— 1 7". 09,  the  fecular  variation  correfponding  to  the  given 
argument.  Now  this  fecular  variation  is  reckoned  from 
1750,  and  from  thence  to  July  ii,  1780,  there  has  elapfed 
30.53  years;  hence,  100  : 30.53  ::  — i7".o9  : — 5"  2,  the 
fecular  variation  for  30.33  years.  With  90S0  take  the 
equation  from  I'ablc  VIII.  Now  the  equation  is  i'  3o".6 
for  the  .Argument  9000,  and  it  changes  3 ''.7  for  100; 
hence,  100  : 80  ::  3"-7  : 3",  which  .(as  the  equation  is  in- 
creafing) added  to  i 3o".6,  gives  i'  33"-6,  the  equation  re- 
quired. By  proceeding  thus  to  Argument  XI.  we  get  all 
thefe  equations.  And  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  pofi- 
tive  and  negative  parts,  we  obtain  i'^48'  57’'.8,  the  value  of 
thefe  1 1 equations,  which  applied,  with  the  proper  lign,  to 
7*  o 57'  53 ".9,  gives  6*  29  8'  56'.!,  the  longitude  of  Ju- 
piter m his  orbit.  Now  tor  the  redu£fion  of  this  to  the 
ecliptic,  we  have  Argument  XII.  = 3*  20'’  56'  24";  and 
the  reduiffioa  hi  Table  XXIV.  is  + ^7 ''5  3*  20’;  and 

d changes  c"  7 for  60' ; hence,  60'  : 56'  24"  ::  o'  . 7 : o''.y, 
taking  it  to  the  nearelt  tenth  of  a fccond  ; and  this  (as  tlie 
r.  duddion  increafcs)  added  to  + 17 '.5,  gives  4 18". 2,  the 
redudfion,  which  applied  to  6'  29  8'  36  .1,  gives  6'  29  9' 
I.,'  3,  the  true  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter  in  his  orbit, 
from  the  mean  equinox.  With  Argun  ent  XII.  enter 
Table  XX III.  and  the  latitude  for  3'  20'  is  46'  16''  N., 
and  the  variation  is  29''  for  60';  hence,  60'  : 56' 24"  :: 
29"  : 27",  which  (as  the  equation  is  diininilhing)  lubtracled 
from  1^46'  16' N.,  gives  I3'49"N.,  the  latitude  un- 
corretfled  fer  the  fecular  variation.  Now  for  3'  20  56'  24", 
the  fecular  variation  i.s  — 2o".5,  as  we  n ay  take  it  the  fame 
as  for  3®  2,1°;  and  the  time  from  1750  being  30.33  years, 
ive  liave,  i.oo  : 30.53  ::  — 20 '.5  : — 6",  the  fecular  varia- 
turn  for  30..53  years,  and  thus  applied  to  1°  13'49''N, 
gives.  13"  43"  heliocentric  latitude  of  Ju- 

piter. 

Given  the  heliocentric  latitude  and  longitude  of  Jufiter ; to 
find  the  geocentric  latitude  and  longitude,  and  his  dijlana  from 
fhe  fun  and  earth. 

Example. — To  fnd  the  geocentric  latitude  and  longitude  of 


TER. 


Jupiter,  and  his  difance  from  the 

eai-th,  on 

Julj  II,  i;8cs 

at  49'  mean  time. 

s 

0 / u 

Hel.  long.  Jupiter 

<> 

29  9 14.3 

Longitude  earth 

• 9 

19  52  28.3 

Commut. 

20  43  14.3 

vSup.  (5^/:  + 

3 

9 16  46 

Half.  Sup. 

- 1 

19  3^  23 

I 

8 52  lb 

F.longation 

2 

30  39 

Long,  fun  20” 

3 

19  52  28.3 

Geo.  /cnr. 

0 

6 

23  7.3 

Ar.  CO.  1.  fin.  99'  iG  46" 

0.00573 

lln.  18  30  39 

- 

9.999S5 

'i'an.  hel.  lat.  i 43 

- 

8.33 126 

Toin.  geo.  lat.  i 14  39 

- 

Arg.  I. 

5-43252 

Secular  variation 

. 

20 

Arg.  IT. 

- 

2S5 

IV. 

z 

V. 

- 

419 

Radius  veBor  • 

- 

5-43978 

Log.  rad.  vec. 

0-7355813 

9.9999001 

Log.  cof.  hel.  lat. 

- 

Log.  Sv 

- 

0.7354814 

Log  5'‘y  4 10 

. 

10.7354S14 

Log.  SE 

- 

0.0071010 

Tan.  79'’ 24' 48'' (d  ) 

. 

10.7  2 S3  804 

45  

Tan.  34  24  48 

. 

9.8357262 

10.0706464 

Tan.  49  38  23 

- 

Tan.  38  52  16 

- 

9 9od>372'8 

I.og.  Sv 

. 

0-7354814 

Log.  fin.  80°  44'  14'' 

- 

9.9942791 

0.0C01467 

j\r.  CO.  I.  fin.  88  30  39 

- 

Ar.  CO.  1.  cof.  1 14  39 

- 

0.0001924 

Log.  EP  = 5.3715 

- 

C.730C996 

Jl.PiTKn,  among  yllchemJfs,  fignifies  the  philofophors’ 
gold.  The  gentlemen  of  this  profiflion  apply  every  thing 
to  their  art,  which  the  mythologills  mention  of  the  god 
Jupiter,  pretending  that  the  ancient  fables  are  to  be  underllcod 
in  a figurative  fenfe : for  inlfance,  Jupiter  is  the  mailer  of 
the  gods ; and  gold,  fay  they,  is  tlie  molt  ^irecious  of 
metals.  Mercury  is  the  ambaffador  of  Jupiter ; and  this 
fliews  with  how  much  eafe  Mercury  infinuates  into  every 
thing.  Jupiter  holds  the  thunderbolt  as  his  feeptre  ; which 
evidently  points  out  the  external  fulphur  ufed  in  projection, 
Jupiter  has  the  heavens  for  his  ordicary  habkaticn  ; this 

fhews 
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fhews  him  volatile,  dry,  and  hot.  The  debauches  of  Ju- 
piter, who  fought  for  pleafiire  in  the  low,  but  prolific  and 
fruitful  earth,  difcover,  fay  they,  its  fecundity,  and  that 
gold  might  be  made,  were  but  the  way  of  preparing  it  dif- 
eovered.  In  a word,  Jupiter  is  the  fon  of  Saturn,  which 
fhews  fome  refemblance  between  the  qualities  of  gold  and 
lead. 

Jupiter,  in  Chemijlry,  denotes  tin. 

Jupiter’s  Beard.  Barba  Jovis,  in  Botany,  the  name  gis’en 
to  a fpecies  of  antliyllis. 

Jupiteh’.s  Beard,  American,  is  a fpecies  of  Aniorpha. 

Jupiter’s  Dijlnjf,  is  a fpecies  of  Salvia  or  fage. 

Jupiter  Fuhninans  and  FuJgurator.  See  Fulminant. 

Jupiter,  Flamrn  of.  See  Flamen. 

JUPUB.\,  in  Ornithology.  See  Omoi.vs  I'Lemorr  I oils. 

JUPUJUilA,  the  Lrafilian  name  of  a bird  of  tlie  wood- 
pother  hind,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  Japu. 
See  OitiOLUs  Petjicus. 

JUQUER,  in  Botany.  This  plant  is  found  in  Brafil,  and 
is  of  a j)oifonous  nature  ; but  if  we  may  credit  Fifo,  its  root 
is  its  antidote. 

JURA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  eleven  departments  of 
the  eaftern  region  of  France,  compofed  of  the  bailliages  of 
Dole  and  Aval,  in  46’  40'  N lat.,  between  Saone  and 
SV'it7,erland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  the 
Doubs,  and  the  canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  on  the  S. 
by  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Saone  andLoire, and  Coted’Or.  Thecapital 
is  Lons  le  Saulnier.  This  department  contains  527^5  ki- 
liometres,  or  about  256  fquarc  leagues,  in  four  diitriAs,  32 
cantons,  and  728  communes;  and  289,865  inhabitants. 
The  didricts  or  circles  are  Dole,  including  65,581  inhabit- 
ants ; Poligny,  69,378;  Lons-le-Saulnier,  107,478;  and 
St.  Claude,  49,, 28.  Its  contributions  amount  to  2,005,226 
francs,  and  itsexpenccs  to  225,873  fr.  58  cents.  The  plains 
in  this  department  produce  grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  paftures  ; 
the  hills  yield  little  grain,  but  abound  in  palluresand  exten- 
fiye  forells.  It  has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  fait,  coal, 
with  quarries  of  marble,  ttone,  &c. 

JuR.\,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  weftern  iflands  of  Scot- 
land, is  fituated  oppofite  to  the  diltrid  of  Knapdale,  in  Ar- 
gylefliire,  to  which  county  it  is  politically  annexed.  Its  ex- 
tent is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and,  on  an  average, 
feven  in  breadth.  Of  all  the  welbern  illes,  Jura  is  the  moll 
rugged,  being  chiefly  compofed  of  mountains  of  vaft  rocks, 
apparentlv  piled  on  each  other  in  the  utmofl  diforder,  with- 
out a poflibilily  ot  cultivation.  The  four  principal  of  thefe 
inountams  are  termed  the  Paps-of-Jura  ; which  form  a ridge 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the 
idand.  'I'hefe  are  confpiciious  at  a great  dilfance,  and  termi- 
nate the  weilern  profped  from  the  continent  ; from  their 
fituation  and  height,  they  are  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds 
and  darknefs  Of  thelo  four,  the  fouthern  is  called  Beinn- 
Achaolais,  “ the  mountain  of  the  found,’’  from  its  proximity 
to  the  found  of  Ifla  ; the  next,  which  is  the  highcll,  Beinn- 
an-oir,  “the  mountain  of  gold;’’  the  third,  Beinn-fheunta, 
“ the  confccrated  mountain  ;”  and  the  northern  Corra-bhicn, 

the  llccp  mountain.”  Pennant  reports  that  he  afeended 
Bcinn-an-oir  with  great  difficulty,  and  deferibes  it  as  being 
compofed  of  large  Hones,  covered  with  mofles  near  the 
bale  ; but  all  above  were  bare  and  iinconnedled  with  each 
other.  “ I'he  whole,”  he  fays,  “ feems  a cairn,  the  work 
Af  the  fons  of  Saturn.”  The  grandeur  of  the  ])rofpe6t 
from  the  fummit,  however,  coinpeufated  him  for  the  fatigue 
or  the  afceiit.  Jura  itfelf  afforded  a itujiendoiis  Irene  of 
rrwk,  varied  with  innum<?ral>k'  fmall  lakes,  and  calculated  to 
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raife  fublime  emotions  in  tlie  mind  of  the  fpe£fator.  Frc'm 
the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  ran  a narrow  ft  rip  of  rock,  called 
the  Jlide  of  the  old  hag,  and  terminating  in  the  fea.  To  the 
fouth  appeared  Hay,  extended  like  a map  ; and  beyond  it, 
the  north  of  Ireland  ; to  the  weft,  Gigha  and  Cara,  Can- 
tvre  and  Arran,  and  the  Finh  of  Clyde,  bounded  by  Ayr- 
ftiire  ; an  amazing  tradl  of  mountains  to  the  nortli-caft,  as  far 
as  Ben-lomond  ; Skarba  finifbed  the  nortliern  view  ; and  over 
the  weflern  ocean  were  feattered  Cftloiifay  and  Oranfay,  Mull, 
Iona,  and  the  neighbouring  gi'ot'P  iflands  ; and  ftill  fur- 
ther, the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and  Col  juft  apparent.  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  and  his  friends,  in  their  journey  to  Scotland, 
afeended  Beinn-fheunta,  and  found  it  to  be  2359  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  ; but  Beinn-an-oir  exceeds  that  in  height 
by  61  feet.  The  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  is  not  fit  for  culti- 
vation, being  fo  wild  and  rugged,  and  fo  interfered  by  tor- 
rents rufliing  from,  the  mountains,  that  no  perfon  choofes  to 
make  his  abode  in  it.  All  the  inhabil«nts,  therefore,  live  on 
the  eaft  fide  ; where,  a'ong  the  margin  of  tlie  fea,  the  coall 
is  pretty  level  ; but  at  a Imall  diflaiice  from  the  fhore  there 
is  a gradual  alcent.  Tlie  only  corn  cultivated  here  is  oats 
and  barley  ; potatoes  and  flax  are  alio  produced  : the  only 
manure  is  the  fea-weed,  which  is  call  011  ft. ore.  Artificial 
graffes  are  unknown  ; and  lime  cannot  t)e  procured  by  the 
poor  hiifbandine:).  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  are  two 
good  harbours  : that  to  the  louih  called  the  Small  If.es  ; the 
other  the  Loeulandnian  s Bay  : there  are  alfo  fome  anchoring 
places  on  the  weilern  coaft.  The  r:cuntains  of  Jura  abound 
with  fevcral  kinds  of  red  deer  : and  they  are  are  alfo  fre- 
quented by  plenty  of  groufe  and  black  game.  Mr.  Pennant 
mentions  his  liaving  “ lome  obfetire  account’’  ot  a worm,  a 
native  of  this  ifland,  which,  though  lefs  perniciotis,  beaiis 
f jme  refemblance  to  the  Furia  infernalis  of  Linnaeus.  There 
are  feveral  barrows  and  cafiella  in  the  ifland  ; and  on  the 
coaft,  near  the  harbour  of  fmall  iftes,  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  confiderable  encampment.  The  ft.rnes  of  which  the 
mountains  are  formed,  are  ot  white  or  red  quartzy  granite; 
fome  of  which  are  brecciattd,  or  filled  with  cryfialliiie  ker- 
nels of  an  amethyftiiie  colour.  Here  is  great  abundance  of 
iron,  and  a vtu!  of  th.c  black  oxyd  of  mangancfc.  'J'he  cli- 
mate of  Jura,  though  neceflarily  of  a very  inoift  cliarafter,  is 
confidered  to  be  very  licalthy,  and  favourable  to  longevity. 
When  vifited  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  1772,  it  contained  only 
about  750  inhabitants  ; but  in  1793  the  number  was  1387. 
I'he  parifh  is  fiippcfed  to  be  the  largeft  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  duty  the  moll  troiiblelome  and  dangerous  ; it  com- 
prifes  Jura,  Colonfay,  Oronfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little 
ifles,  divided  by  narrow  and  hazardous  founds  ; forming  an 
extent  of  fixty  miles  ; the  whole  of  wliieh  is  fupplied  by  only 
one  minifler  and  an  alliftant.  Pennant’s  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides. 

Jura  Sound,  on  the  weilern  coaft  of  Argylefliire  in  Scot- 
land, is  a very  wide  channel,  except  at  its  noithern  end, 
which  feparates  Hay,  Jura,  Luning,  Skarba,  and  fom.e 
fmailer  iflands,  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland.  ’^1  he  found 
of  Jura  connefls  with  Ifla  found,  Tarbat  well  loch,  KijiftiL-d 
loch,  Achaflill  loch,  Crinan  loch,  and  the  Crinan  canal, 
Graignefs  loch,  &c.  Ghia,  Cara,  'Faxa,  Auchurin,  Bor- 
fill,  Mackermores,  Craigendivc,  Rukeel,  Sliunda,  and 
other  fmall  iflands,  arc  fituated  in  this  canacioi  s foiii  d 

Jura,  [Jurafus,  I^at.  ; Juras,  .Strabo;  Jon-rag,  i.  c. 
the  domain  of  God  or  Jupiter,  in  Celtic),  a chain  of  moun- 
tains, defending,  like  a ftiipcndous  bulw  ark,  tlie  N.W.,  iide 
of  Sivitzerland.  The  Jura  runs  S..S.W.  to  N.N.F.  irom 
the  Vouaclic  in  .Savoy  to  the  canton  of  Schafiiauicti,  neiiVly 
parallel  wiili  the  high  chain  of  the  Alps  ; its  width  towards 
ISAV.  being  from  abcHit  35  ’f>45  miles.  Its  hightll  ridg'e 
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is  nearcft  to  the  AIps.^  Afcending  from  the  plains  of  Swit- 
zerland, like  the  fides  of  a deep  roof,  to  the  height  of  from 
two  to  three  thoufand  feet,  (which  elevation  it  preferves 
nearly  for  the  whole  of  its  length,)  it  defcribes.an  undulated 
line,  here  and  iliere  diverfiiied  by  rifing  hills,  which  appear 
from  600  to  1000  feet  higher  than  the  red  of  the  chain  ; and 
it  is  feen  gradually  to  decreafe  in  height  tow'ards  Burgundy. 
The  moll  elevated  parts  of  the  Jura  (according  to  Meflrs. 
Tralles  and  Pitlet)  are,  the  Dole,  50S2  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; the  Mont  Tendre,  5170  ; and  the  Reculet  (the 
fummit  of  the  I'lioiry)  5196  feet. 

. The  Jura  not  attaining  the  height  of  the  line  of  fnow, 
•is  every  fpring  deprived  of  its  fnowy  covering  ; nor  are  gla- 
ciers ever  feen  on  it, and  it  is  only  in  fome  deep  grottos,  fuch  as 
thofe  behind  Nyon,  and  between  the  Travers  and  Bevine  val- 
lies,  that  pillars  and  llabs  of  ice  are  found  throughout  the  year. 
The  pafture-meadows  of  the  Jura  are  much  drier  than  thofe 
of  the  High  Alps  ; there  are,  however,  in  fome  of  its  parts 
(for  inllance  in  the  canton  of  Bafle)  full  as  beautiful  and  fertile 
alpine  meadows  as  there  are  in  the  central  chains  : indeed 
the  fame  alpine  plants  are  found  there  vvhich  in  thofe  dillridls 
are  feen  at  the  elevation  of  as  much  as  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  The  brown  bear  Hill  inhabits  the  welteni 
.defart  regions  of  the.  Jura,  and  is  remembered  to  have  feveral 
times  made  a defeent  into  the  Pays  de  Vaux. 

The  whole  Jura  confillsof  compaft  lime-llone,  the  flrati- 
iication  of  which  affetls  various  inclinations.  Marie,  gypfuin, 
petrifactions,  and  iron-ores,  are  frequently  met  with  aimolt 
in  every  part  of  it ; the  finell  and  fcarceil  petrifaftions  are 
found  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  near  Orgelet,  in  a 
mountain  called  Percnife.  Along  the  whole  of  the  E.  fide 
of  the  Jura  a (Iratum  of  iron-fhot  clay  may  be  followed, 
which  contains  the  iron-ore  called  bean-ore,  and  is  wrought 
in  different  places.  Here  and  there  llrata  of  brown-coal 
and  fources  of  afphaltum  are  feen  in  the  vallies  of  the  Jura  : 
they  owe  their  origin  to  forells  fwallow'ed  up  by  thofe  terri- 
ble earthquakes,  to  which  the  Jura  has  been  fubjeft  in  pall 
ages.  As  geologically  remarkable  may  likewife  be  men- 
tioned the  numberlefs  blocks  of  granite  and  gneifs,  difperfed 
all  along  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Jura,  in  fome  parts  even  to  the 
height  of  2400  feet.  For  a more  detailed  account,  fee 
Dr.  EbePs  Bau  der  Erde  in  dem  Alpen  gebirge,  t 805. 

JURATAM — cadit  in juratam.  See  Assisa. 
JURATI.  Sec  Jurats. 

JURATIS,  Non ponendo  in.  See  Non  Ponendo, 

JURATORES,  Distringas.  See  Distringas. 

JURATS,  JuRATi,  magiflrates  in  the  nature  of  alder- 
men, for  the  government  of  feveral  corporations. 

Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  Ivlaidftone, 
Rye,  Winchelfea,  &c. — So  alfo  Jerfey  has  a bailiff  and 
twelve  jurats,  or  fworn  affillants,  to  govern  the  ifland. 

JURBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 20  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Rohenne. 

JURBO,  a river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into  fhe 
gulf  of  Darien,  N.  lat.  8^  15'.  W.  long.  76'.  44'. 

JURBY  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  five  miles  W.  of  Ramfay.  N.  lat.  54“  23'.  \V.  long. 
4°  28'. 

JURE,  De.  See  De  Facto  and  Possession. 

Jure  Divino.  See  Right  to  the  Crown  and  Tithes. 

Jure,  Quo.  See  Quo  Jure. 

IVREA,  or  JuREA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dora,  late  a city  of  Piedmont ; 
originally  a Roman  colony,  eftabliflied  there  during  the  fixth 
confulffiip  of  Marius,  and  the  firlt  of  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
called  Eporedia.  It  is  fituated  partly  on  a plain,  and  partly 
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on  the  declivity  of  a hill ; the  number  of  inhabitants  is  abo»* 
6coo  ; it  was  the  fee  of  a bifiiop,  fuftragan  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Turin,  and  the  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a temple  of  Apollo.  It  has  a callle  joining  to  the  town, 
and  two  fortreffes.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  three  other 
jiariih  churches,  and  feveral  religious  houfes  : 20  miles  N.  of 
Turin.  N.  lat.  45  24'.  E.  long.  7 44'. 

JUREV  PovoLSKOi,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Koftrom,  on  the  Volga;  73  miles  E.S  E.  of  Kof- 
trom.  N.  lat.  57^  10'.  E.  long.  43  14'. 

JUREV^SKA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  governmentof 
Olonetz  ; 42  miles  N.E.  of  Olgfitoi. 

.lURGIANY,  a town  of  Lithuania,’in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Birza. 

JURGISTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fillan  ; 105  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

JURI.AGUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Ro« 
gonatpour.  N.  lat.  23“  45'.  E.  long.  86  35'. 

JURIDICI  Dies.  SeeDiE.s. 

JURIEU,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Proteffant 
divine,  was  born  at  Mer,  a fmall  town  four  leagues  from 
Blois,  in  the  year  1637.  He  received  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Holland,  but  completed  his  lludies  in  England  under 
his  uncle,  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  was  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders  in  the  Englifh  epifcopal  church  ; but  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  fucceed  him  at  Mer,  and  fubmitted 
to  be  re-ordained  by  Prefbytcis  according  to  the  Genevan- 
form.  Jurieu,  though  he  differed  in  many  refpefts  from  the 
reformed,  fet  himfelf  up  as  a rigorous  defender  of  ortho- 
doxy. Either  his  opinions,  or  the  violence  of  his  temper, 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  church  at  Mer,  and  another  alfo  at 
Vi:ry,  and  proved  the  caufe  of  many  mortifications  which 
he  met  with  at  Sedan,  to  which  he  afterwards  went.  In 
1682,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Baylc,  he  obtained 
the  profefforfliip  of  divinity  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  connedlion 
with  this  he  was  appointed  mlniffer  of  the  Walloon  church 
in  the  fame  city.  In  1685,  Jurieu  publifiied  “ Prtjugez  legi- 
times contre  le  Papifme,”  in  two  volumes  ; which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  year  1686,  by  a workintitled  “ J he  Accom- 
plifhment  of  the  Prophecies,  or  the  approaching  Deliverance 
of  the  Church:”  a work  in  which  it  is  proved  that  “Pqpery 
is  the  kingdom  of  Antichrifl  ; that  this  kingdom  is  not  far 
from  its  ruin,  and  that  this  ruin  is  very  foon  to  begin  : that 
the  prefent  perfecution  cannot  continue  moie  than  three 
y^eara  and  a half.  ’ With  the  expedlation  which  the  title  of 
this  book  expreffes  he  publifhed  “ Paftoral  Letters,”  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  reformed  in  France  for  the  great 
revolution.  The  event  foon  fallified  his  prediftisns  ; and  he 
acknowledged  he  had  millaken  the  time,  but  firmly  believed, 
that  God  had  raifed  up  king  William  to  execute  his  great 
defign  of  humbling  the  perfecutor  in  France,  and  of  bring- 
ing about  a fpeedy  deliverance  of  the  reformed.  After  this 
he  embroiled  himfelf  in  a controverfy  with  his  friend  Baylc, 
whom  he  ufed  extremely  ill,  as  he  did  many  other  perions 
who  were  the  objedts  of  his  diflike,  and  who  objedled  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  opinions.  He  alfo  offended  his  bell 
friends  by  the  irafeibility  of  his  temper  in  charging  M.  Sau- 
rin  and  other  eminent  perfons  with  heterodoxy.  He  died  at 
Rotterdam  in  1713.  His  principal  w'orks  are  “The  Flif- 
tory  of  Calvinilm  and  Popery  “ On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  “ An  Abridgment  of  the  Hillory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent “ Hiftory  of  the  Opinions  and  Religious  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  “ Sermons,”  &c.  Life  of  Bayle. 
Moreri. 

JURIEWICZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Minllc  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Minfk. 

JURIEWO, 
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.njRIEWO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk  ; 20  miles  E N.E.  of  Minllc. 

JURILGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal,  in  Chittigong  ; 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Klamabad. 

JURIN,  James,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  the  ma- 
thematical fedt,  was,  during  feveral  years,  an  adtive  member 
and  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I^ondon,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1750,  was  prefident  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  He  diflinguiihed  liimfelf  by  a feries  of  inge- 
nious eflays,  to  the  number  of  fevcnteen,  which  were  pub- 
Iiflied  in  the  Philofophical 'rranfadtions  in  the  years  1718, 
1719,  &c.;  and  afterwards  printed  colleftively,  in  1732, 
under  the  title  of  “ Phyfico-Mathematical  Ditfertations,” 
in  which  mathematical  fcience  was  applied  with  confiderable 
acutencfs  to  phyfiological  fubjcdls.  Thefe  papers  involved 
him  in  feveral  philofophical  controverfies  ; firlt  with  Keill, 
in  confequcnce  of  his  calculations  in  regard  to  the  force  of 
tlie  contractions  of  the  heart,  againll  which  alfo  Senac  pub- 
lifhed  fome  objections,  which  he  anfwered.  Jurin  computed 
tlie  contradtile  force  of  the  heart  to  be  equal  to  lifteen 
pounds  four  ounces  ; that  of  the  right  ventricle  being  equal 
to  fix  pounds  three  ounces,  and  that  of  the  left  to  nine 
pounds  one  ounce.  To  Smith’s  Syftem  of  Optics,  publifned 
in  17^8,  Jurin  added  “An  Efiay  upon  diltindt  and  indif- 
tindt  Vifion,”  in  which  he  made  fubtle  calculations  of  the 
changes  needfary  to  be  made  in  the  figure  of  the  eye  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  different  diftances  of  objedfs.  This 
paper  was  commented  on  by  Robins,  to  whom  Jurin  wrote  a 
reply.  He  had  likewife  controverfies  with  Michelotti  re- 
fpedting  the  force  of  running  water,  and  with  the  philofo- 
phers  of  the  fchool  of  Leibnitz  on  living  forces.  He  com- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  fome  experiments  made  with 
a view  to  determine  the  fpecilic  gravity  of  the  human  blood, 
and  he  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  their  mete- 
orological obfervations.  He  was  a warm  partifan  and  an 
adtive  defender  of  the  pradtice  of  inoculation ; and  in  feveral 
publications,  giving  an  account  of  its  fuccefs  from  1723  to 
1727,  ellablifhed  its  utility  upon  the  true  foundation  of  a 
comparifon  between  the  refpedlive  mortality  of  the  cafual 
and  the  inoculated  fmall-pox.  He  did  not,  how'ever,  fore- 
fee, that  this  pra  iice,  although  preferving  the  lives  of  thofe 
who  had  recourfe  to  it,  yet  contributed  to  increafe  the  mor- 
tality in  general,  in  confequence  of  keeping  up  an  artificial 
epidemic,  as  it  wtre,  by  a conltant  multiplication  of  the  con- 
tagion. His  pajiers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  are 
to  be  found  in  vols.  lx.  to  Ixvi.  inclulive.  Eloy.  Didt.  Plill. 
Gen.  Biog. 

JURTNGI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 40  miles  W.N.W.  of  .Tedo. 

JURIS  Uthu.m,  in  Law,  a writ  called  the  parfon’s 
v\rit  of  right  (Booth. ^221.),  which  lies  for  the  parfon  of  a 
church,  or  prebendary,  at  common  law,  and  for  a vicar  by 
flat.  14  Ed.  III.  c.  17.  whofe  predecefTor  hath  alienated  the 
lands  and  tenements  thereof,  by  which  they  may  recover 
lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  church,  or  of  which 
they  were  difl'eifed  ; or  which  were  recovered  againll  them  by 
verdidl,  coiifcflion,  or  default,  without  praying  in  aid  of  the 
patron  and  ordinary  ; or  on  which  any  perfon  has  intruded 
fincethe  predecefl'or's  death.  (E.  N.  B.  48,  49.)  But  fiiice 
the  rellramiiig  (latutc  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  whereby  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  predecelfor,  or  a recovery  fulFered  by  hmi  of  the 
lands  of  the  church,  is  declared  to  be  abfoliitely  void,  this 
remedy  is  of  little  ufe,  unlefs  where  the  parlon  himlelf  has  been 
deforced  for  more  than  twenty  years  ( Booth  221  );  for  the 
fuccelfor,  at  anv  competent  time  after  his  accelhon  to  the 
benefice,  may  enter,  or  bring  an  ejedlmcnt. 

JURISCON'SULTUS,  or  Jukeco.nsl'lxus,  Ictus, 
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among  the  Romans,  was  a perfon  learned  in  the  law  ; a 
mailer  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  ; who  was  confulted  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  culloms,  and  the  difficult 
points  in  law-fuits. 

The  fifteen  books  of  the  Digeft  were  compiled  wholly 
from  the  anfwers,  or  reports,  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti. 
Trebonianus,  in  dellroying  the  two  thoufand  volumes  from 
whence  the  Code  and  Uigell  were  taken,  has  deprived  the 
public  of  many  things,  which  would  have  given  them  light 
into  the  office  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti. 

We  fliould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their 
bare  names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecoiui 
century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumllances  of  their 
office. 

The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
our  chamber  counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  honour  of  being 
confulted,  through  age  and  experience,  but  never  pleaded  at 
the  bar.  Their  pleading  advocates  or  lawyers  never  be- 
came jurifconfulti. 

In  the  times  of  the  common w'ealth,  the  advocati  had  by 
much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being  in  tlie 
ready  way  to  attain  to  the  lyigheil  preferments.  They  then 
defpifed  the  jurifconfulti,  calling  them  in  derifion  fortmdarii 
and  leguhu,  as  having  invented  certain  forms  and  monofyl- 
lables,  in  order  to  give  their  anfwers  the  greater  appearance 
of  gravity  and  myllery.  But  in  jirocefs  of  time  they  became 
fo  much  elleemed,  that  they  were  called  prmkutes  and  fapi  n- 
tes,  and  the  emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their 
advice.  Auguilus  at  length  advanced  them  to  he  public  of- 
ficers of  the  empire ; fo  that  they' wxre  no  longer  confined 
to  the  petty  counfels  of  private  perfons. 

Bern.  Rutilius  has  written  the  lives  of  the  moft  famous 
jurifconfulti,  wlio  have  lived  within  thefe  two  thoufand 
years. 

JURISDICTION,  a power,  or  authority,  whichaman 
has  to  do  juftice  in  cafes  of  complaints  made  before  him^ 
There  are  two  kinds  of  jurifdidlion  ; the  one  ecclejiajlical, 
the  other  fecular. 

Secular,  belongs  to  the  king,  and  his  juftices,  or  dele- 
gates. 

The  courts  and  judges  at  Wellminfter  have  jurifdidlion  all 
over  England,  and  are  not  reflra'ned  to  any  county  or  place; 
but  all  other  courts  are  confined  to  their  parti;  1 ir  jurif- 
diclions,  w hich  if  they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  errone- 
ous. There  are  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdidlions  ; the  firll 

tenerc  placila,  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fiie  either 
there  or  in  the  king’s  courts.  Another  is  the  conufance  of 
pleas,  w'here  a right  is  invelted  in  the  lord  of  the  franchife 
to  hold  pleas  ; and  he  is  the  only  perfon  that  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  by'  claiming  his  franchife.  The  third  fort  is 
an  exempt  jurifdidlion,  as  where  the  king  grants  to  f»me 
city,  that  the  inhabitants  fiiould  be  fiicd  within  their  city, 
and  not  elfewhere  ; though  there  is  no  jurifdidlion  that  can 
withlland  a certiorari  to  the  fuperior  courts.  Among  the 
various  beneficial  regulations  of  Edward  I.  he  defined 
the  limits  of  the  feveral  temporal  courts  of  the  liighefl 
jurifdidlion,  thofe  of  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  and 
exchequer,  fo  as  they  might  not  interfere  with  each  other’s 
proper  biifinefs  : to  do  which  they  mull  now  have  recourfe 
to  a fiction,  very  neceffary  and  ufeful  to  tl.e  prefei  t en- 
larged Hate  of  property.  He  aifo  fettled  the  boundaries  of 
the  inferior  courts  in  counties,  hundreds,  and  manors  ; con- 
fining them  to  caufes  of  no  great  amount,  H'.  cording  to 
their  primitive  inftitution.  See  Justice,  and  Couht. 

EcclefiL^ical belongs  to  bilhops  and  their  depu- 
ties. See  Bishop,  and  Oeeuial. 

Billiops,  «c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdidlion  ; the  one  In- 
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which  is  exerrifed  over  the  confcience  in  things  purely 
fpiritiial  ; and  this  they  are  fnppofed  to  hold  immediately  of 
God. 

The  other  is  conlenliotts,  which  is  a privilege  fomc  princes 
have  given  them  in  terminating  difputes  between  eccleliadics 
and  laymen.  (See  Contentious.)  Edward  I.  gave  a mortal 
wound  to  tlie  encroachments  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  by 
limiting  and  edabhUiing  the  bounds  «f  ecclefialUca)  juril- 
di£lion  ; and  by  obliging  the  ordinary,  to  whom  all  the 
goods  of  inteftates  at  that  time  belonged,  to  dilcharge  the 
debts  of  the  deceafed. 

Jurisdiction,  E,ncroachment  of,  an  injury,  cognizable 
by  the  courts  of  the  common  law,  which  confills  in  calling 
one  “coram  non  judice,”  to  anfwer  in  a court  that  has 
no  legal  cognizance  of  the  caufe.  For  this  injury  the  com- 
mon law  has  provided  a remedy  by  the  writ  ol  prohibition. 
See  PiiOHiniTiON. 

Jurisdiction,  Pica  to  the,  is  where  an  indiddment  is  taken 
before  a court  that  hath  no  cognizance  ot  the  oftence  : as 
it  a man  be  indicted  for  a rape  at  the  Iheriff’s  tourn,  or 
for  treafon  at  the  quarter  felTions  : in  thefe,  or  fimilar  cafes, 
he  may  except  to  the  junCiiction  of  the  court,  without  an- 
fwering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged.  2 Hal.  P.  C.  236.  See 
Dilatory  Plfas. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fcience  of  what  is  juft  and 
unjuft,  or  of  tlie  law.-;,  rights,  cuftoms,  ilatutes,  &c.  neceftary 
for  the  doing  of  jullice. 

Cm/jurifprudence  is  that  of  the  Roman  law;  canonical 
that  of  the  canon  law  ; and  fciuLiI,  tliat  of  fees. 

JURJURA,  in  Geography,  a tnonntain  of  Africa,  the 
liigheft  in  Barbary,  anciently  called  the  “ Mons  krratus.’’ 
It  is,  fays  Shaw  (in  his  Travels)  at  lead  eight  leagues  long; 
and  if  we  except  a pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round  with 
arable  ground,  that  lies  mar  the  middle  of  it,  the  whole, 
from  one  end  to  another,  is  a continued  range  of  naked  rocks 
and  precipices.  In  the  winter  feafon  the  ridge  of  this  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  fnow  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilll 
the  inhabitants  of  one  i'ide  of  it  maintain  an  hereditary  im- 
placable animofity  agaiiilt  thofe  of  the  otlier,  yet,  by  confent, 
this  border  of  fnow  puts  a full  llop  to  all  hoftilities  during 
that  feafon  : which,  like  thofe  of  tlie  cranes  and  pigmies, 
as  related  by  the  poet,  are  renewed  with  frelh  vigour  m the 
fpring : 

Htjiai  ■ o’  a^x  ra-iyi  y.xy.r,)i  7r^0yf^0'/ja. 

II.  7.  v.  7. 

This  mountain  lies  between  Dellys  (Rufeurium)  and  Bou- 
jeiah  (Saldis). 

•*  JURKONE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  drear  of 
Kitchwara  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Budawar. 

JURMO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the  ifland 
of  Aland  and  the  coaft  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  60  33I.  E. 
long.  20’  52'. 

JURO,  or  Devil’s  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago.  N.  lat.  39^33'.  E.  long.  24^  15.' 

JUROCO,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Gcraes  ; 1 10  miles  S.W.  of  Villa  Riea. 

JUROR,  JuuATOR,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  is  one  of  thofe 
twenty-four,  or  twelve  men,  w’ho  are  fworn  to  deliver  truth 
upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhail  be  given  them  touching  any  mat- 
ter in  quellion. 

The  piinifhment  of  petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a ver- 
did  contrary  to  evidence,  willingly,  is  very  fevere.  See 
Attaint. 

The  pradice,  heretofore  in  ufe,  of  fining,  imprifoning,  or 
otherwife  pnnifhing  jurors,  merely  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
court,  for  finding  their  verdid.  contrary  to  the  diredion  of 


the  judg?,  was  arbitrary,  unconftitutional,  and  illegal,  and 
was  treated  as  fuch  by  fir  Thomas  Smith,  more  than  200 
years  ago  ; who  accounted  “ fuch  doings  to  be  very  violent, 
tyramiicid,  and  contrary  to  the  liberty  and  cuftom  of  the 
realm  of  England.”  For,  as  fir  Matthew  Hale  well  ob- 
ferves  (2  Hal.  P.  C.  313.),  it  would  be  a moft  unhappy 
calc  for  the  judge  himfelf,  if  the  prifoner’s  fate  depended 
upon  his  diredions  : unhappy  alfo  for  the  prifoncr;  for  if 
the  judge’s  opinion  muft  rule  the  verdid,  tlie  trial  by  jury 
would  be  ufelefs.  Yet  in  many  inftances,  where,  contrary 
to  evidence,  the  jury  have  found  the  prifoner  guilty,  their 
verdid  hath  mercifully  been  fetafide,  and  a new  trial  granted 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench  ; for  in  fuch  cafe,  as  it  hath  been 
faid,  it  cannot  be  fet  right  by  attaint.  But  there  hath  yet 
been  no  inftance  of  granting  a new  trial  where  the  prilbncr 
was  acquitted  upon  tl;e  lint.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  442.  Blackft. 
Com.  b.  iv. 

Jurors,  Challng.-  to  the.  See  Challenge. 

JUROUDA,  in  Geography,  a tovn  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Ciiandaree  ; 13  miles  3.E  of  Seroiige. 

.TUROZEE,  a town  of  Ruflian  Lithuania;  bo  miles 
S.E.  of  Minflc. 

JUR-TCHEREMONSKOI,  a toun  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby  ; 6b  miles  S ^Y.  of 
To.mfti. 

JURVA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa;  32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Chriftianlfadt. 

JURUCUA,  in  Zoology,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a fpecies 
of  tortoile.  This  has  feet  almoft  in  lhape  of  wings,  the 
tore  ones  about  fix  inches  long,  the  hinder  ones  confiderably 
flioner  ; its  tail  is  fliort,  and  of  a conic  figure  ; its  eves 
large  and  black  ; its  mouth  has  no  teeih,  but  relembles  the 
beak  of  a bird.  It  frequently  grows  to  four  feet  long, 
and  about  three  in  width  ; its  ribs  are  faltened  to  the  ihell, 
and  are  eight  on  each  fide  ; the  middle  ones  of  thefe  are 
the  longeft,  the  fore  and  hinder  ones  being  the  fliorter. 
The  flefli  and  eggs  of  this  fpecies  are  very  delicately  tafted  ; 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  on  the  fea-ftiore,  covering  then; 
over  with  fand,  and  leaving  them  for  the  fun  to  hatch  them. 
There  are  ufually  a great  many  very  odd  figures,  like  geo- 
metrical lines,  running  in  various  diredions  on  the  fhell ; 
the  whole  ground  of  the  fliell  is  ufually  black  and  very 
gloffy,  adorned  with  yellow  variegations  ; but  this  is  no 
certain  charader  of  the  fpecies,  the  varieties  in  the  colour- 
ing of  thefe  fliells  being  very  great.  See  Testudo  Mydas. 

JURUNCAPEBA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea- 
fifli,  of  the  tiirdus'  or  wrafie  kind,  caught  about  the  ftiores 
of  the  Brafils,  and  called  alfo  itaiara.  It  is  ufually  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  about  a third  part  of  its  length  in 
breadth  ; its  mouth  is  extremely  large  and  wide,  and  of  a 
fomevvhat  triangular  figure. 

It  is  caught  among  the  I'ocks,  and  is  a very  delicate  fifh 
for  the  table- 

JURUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar,  on  the  Bogmutty  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Durburgah. 

JURURA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  tortoife, 
common  in  the  Brafils.  It  is  a fmall  kind,  feldom  exceed- 
ing ten  fingers  in  breadth,  and  eight  or  nine  in  length,  aisd 
of  an  elliptic  figure  ; its  under  fhell  is  about  nine  fingers 
king,  and  four  and  a half  broad,  and  is  flat ; it  can  at  plea- 
fure  hide  its  whole  body  in  the  fhell,  or  thruft  out  its  neck 
to  three  fingers’  breamh  diflance  ; the  liend  is  thick  and 
long,  the  nofe  elevated  and  pointed  ; the  mouth  is  large, 
and  the  eyes  black  ; it  has  four  long  claws  on  its  feet  ; its 
tail  is  fhovt  and  pointed  ; and  its  ikin  is  rough  and  fcalv. 
The  upper,  fhell  is  brown,  the  lower  yellow  ; its  eggs  are 
8 white 
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while  and  round,  and  about  half  the  fize  of  a hen's  egg,  and 
are  very  well  tailed. 

JURY,  in  Common  Law,  fignifies  twenty-four,  or  twelve 
men,  fworn  to  inquire  of  a matter  of  fatt,  and  declare  the 
truth,  upon  fuch  evidence  as  (hall  be  delivered  them  touching 
the  matter  in  queftion. 

The  mode  of  trial  by  jury,  called  alfo  the  trial  per 
pais,”  or  “ by  the  country,”  is  very  ancient,  and  Icems  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  civil  government  of  this  nation. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  original  of 
juries  up  as  high  as  the  Sritons  thcmfelves,  the  firll  inha- 
bitants of  our  ifland  ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
in  ufe  among  the  earlielt  Saxon  colonies,  their  inilitution 
being  aferibed  by  bifliop  Nicholfon  to  Wodi-n  himfelf,  their 
great  legiflator  and  captain.  Sir  John  SpiJinan  has  repre- 
fented  Alfred  as  the  author  of  trials  by  juries  ; but  his  proof 
has  not  been  thought  to  lie  decilive.  Dr.  Pettingal,  who 
lias  found  the  ufe  and  praftice  of  juries  amonglt  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  thinks  that  the  rife  of  the 
Englifltjurs  may  be  deduced  from  them,  has  fupported  his 
opinion  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning. 

Traces  of  this  mode  of  trial  in  Germany  have  been 
thought  to  be  vifihle  in  the  too  co-alTeflbrs,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  as  chofen  out  of  the  Ingenui,  which  the  lord  of  a 
territory  had  when  he  fat  in  judgment.  This  number,  fays 
Mr.  Carte,  prevailed  undoubtedly  among  the  Saxons,  as  it 
did  likewife  in  all  the  northern  nations,  till  fuccceding  times 
gave  occalion  to  fome  alterations.  'I'hus,  among  the  Danes, 
the  number  of  thefe  afTeffors  was  rcllrained  to  twelve  in  the 
time  of  Redner  Ladebrog  ; and  the  fame  number  is  ftill 
kept  up  in  Sweden.  When  it  was  firll  thus  reduced  in 
England  does  not  appear  from  any  paffage  in  our  old  hif- 
torians.  Neverthelefs,  Mr.  Carte  infers,  that  this  was  the 
eltablifhed  number  in  Alfred's  time,  from  his  hanging  Cad- 
wine  for  fentencing  a man  to  that  kind  of  death,  without 
the  affent  of  all  the  twelve  jurors,  upon  whom  he  had  put 
himfelf  to  be  tried  ; and  from  the  laws  which  he  gave  to 
Gothurn.  According  to  the  fame  hiilorian,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Alfred  was  the  author  of  extending  to  civil 
caufes  the  trial  by  jur\’,  which  had  been,  perhaps,  ufed  be- 
fore only  in  criminal  cafes.  Sir  William  Blackftone  con- 
tends, that  this  is  a mode  of  trial  which  has  prevailed  time 
out  of  mind  in  this  nation.  Accordingly  he  fays,  traced 
of  juries  may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  nations 
which  adopted  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  England  we  liiid  a£lual  mention  of  them 
fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred,  and  even  then  not  as 
a new  invention.  The  truth,  fir  William  fays,  fee.ms  to  be, 
that  this  tribunal  was  univerfally  ellahlilhcd  among  all  the 
northern  nation*  ; and  fo  interwoven  in  their  very  coniU- 
tution,  that  the  earheil  accounts  of  one,  give  us  alfo  fome 
traces  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not 
wanting  coiifiderafJe  names,  who  refer  the  introdu£lion  of 
juries  into  England  to  a much  later  period.  Dr.  Hickes, 
who  finds  the  original  of  this  inilitution  in  Scandinavia, 
afl'crts,  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  that  it 
did  not  take  place  in  our  own  country  till  after  the  Norman 
conquell.  Mr.  Barrington  and  Dr.  Henry,  in  deference,  as 
it  flioiild  principally  leem,  to  Dr.  Elickes’s  profound  know- 
ledge in  Saxon  learning,  have  given  their  lanflion  to  thefe 
fcntiments  : but  it  clearly  appears  that  they  have  done  fo 
without  fufficient  reafon.  The  ellabliihment  and  ufe  of 
this  mode  of  trial  in  our  ifland,  though  for  a time  greatly 
impaired  and  (haken  by  the  introdutlion  of  the  Norman 
trial  by  battle,  were  lo  highly  eftcemed  and  valued  by  the 
people,  that  no  compielt,  no  change  of  government,  could 
ever  prevail  to  aboliih  it.  in  “ Jilagua  Carta”  it  is  more 
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than  once  infilled  on,  as  the  principal  bulwark  our  li- 
berties. ( See  JuDiciU.M  parium  ) And  it  has  been  ever 
efteemed,  in  all  countries  capable  of  appretiating*  its  im- 
portance and  utility,  a privilege  of  the  higheft  and  moll 
beneficial  nature. 

Trials  by  jury  in  civil  caufes  are  of  two  kinds  ; extraor- 
dinary and  ordinary.  The  lirfl  Ipecies  of  extraordinary  trial 
by  jury  is  that  of  the  grand  affize.  See  A.ssizes. 

Another  fpecies  of  extraordinary  juries,  is  the  jury  to  try 
an  ylllaint ; which  fee. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes, 
when  an  ifiue  is  joined,  the  court  awards  a writ  of  venire 
facias,  which  is  accordingly  iffued  to  the  fheriff.  Thus  the 
caufe  (lands  for  a trial  at  the  bar  of  the  court  itfelf,  pro- 
vided it  be  of  confequence  ; but  all  trifling  fuits  are  ended 
in  the  court  baron,  hundred,  or  county  courts.  However, 
when  the  ufage  began  to  bring  aftions  of  any  trifling  value 
in  the  courts  af  Weflminller-hall,  it  was  found  very  incon- 
venient to  compel  the  parties,  witneffes,  and  jurors,  to  come 
firpm  the  remotell  parts  of  the  country  to  try  a trivial  aflion 
at  Wellminfler  ; and,  therefore,  the  Icgiflature  referred 
matters  in  ilTue  to  the  jullices  of  afTife.  Accordingly  it  was 
enabled  by  Edw.  I.  cap.  30.  that  a claufe  of  ntfi  priiis 
fitould  be  infei'ted  in  all  the  writs  of  venire  facias,  byAirtue 
of  which  the  flieriff  returned  his  jurors  to  the  court  of  the 
juflices  of  affife,  which  was  fure  to  be  held  in  the  vacation 
before  Eallcr  and  Michaelmas  terms,  and  there  the  trial  was 
had.  But  this  method  was  inconvenient,  and  therefore  was 
altered  by  42  Edw.  III.  cap.  ir.  which  (latute  enafled, 
that  no  inqueils,  except  of  affife  and  gaol  delivery,  (hould  be 
taken  by  writ  of  tifi  prius,  till  after  the  (heriff  had  returned 
the  names  of  the  jurors  to  the  court  above.  It  is  now  the 
courfe  to  make  the  (heriff’s  venire  returnable  on  the  laft 
return  of  the  fame  term  wherein  iiTue  is  joined,  vi%.  Hilary 
or  Trinity  terms,  which  are  called  iffuable  terms;  and  he 
returns  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  a panel,  i.  e.  littk  pane, 
or  oblong  piece  of  parchment,  annexed  to  the  writ.  I'his 
jury  is  not  fummoned,  and  therefore  not  appearing  at  the 
day,  mull  unavoidably  make  default  : for  which  reafon  a 
compullive  procefs  is  now  awarded  againll  the  jurors,  called 
in  the  common  pleas  a writ  of  habeas  corpora  juratorum,  and 
in  the  king’s  bench  a dijlringas.  The  entry,  therefore,  on 
the  roll  or  record  is,  “ tliat  the  jury  is  refpited,  through  de- 
fefl  of  the  jurors,  till  the  firll  day  of  the  next  term,  then  to 
appear  at  Wellminfler  ; unlefs  before  that  time,  d/z,.  on 
Wednefday  the  fourth  of  March,  the  juflices  of  our  lord 
the  king  appointed  to  take  affizes  in  that  county  (hall  have 
come  to  the  place  affigned  for  holding  the  aflizes,  &c.” 
And  as  the  judges  arc  fure  to  come  and  open  the  circuit 
commiffions  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  writ,  the  (herifi 
returns  and  fummons  this  jury  to  appear  at  the  aflizes,  and 
there  the  trial  is  had  before  the  juflices  of  aflTize  and  tifi. 
prills ; among  whom  are  ufually  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  at  Wellminfler,  the  whole  kingdom  being  divided, 
into  fix  circuits  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  flieriff  be  not  an 
indifferent  perfon,  or  if  he  be  a party  in  the  fuit,  or  be  re- 
lated either  by  blood  or  affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  the 
venire  (liall  be  direfted,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  coroners 
and  if  any  exception  lies  againfl  them,  to  two  clerks  of  the 
court,  or  to  two  pcrions  of  the  county  named  by  the  court 
and  fworn,  and  called  elifors,  or  eleftors,  who  (hall  indif- 
ferently name  the  jury,  and  their  return  is  final.  In  order 
farther  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  partiality,  it  is  provided 
by  the  (latutes  4 Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  8 Ric.  II.  cap.  2.  and 
33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  24.  that  no  judge  of  affize  (hould  hold 
pleas  in  any  county  where  he  wa.s  born  or  inhabits.  See 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  and  Justices  of  Oytry  &c.. 
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AVhcn  the  general  day  of  trials  is  fixed,  the  plaintiff,  or 
•his  attorney,  mull  bring  down  the  record  to  tlie  aff-zes, 
and  enter  it  w itli  the  proper  officer,  in  order  to  its  being 
■called  in  courfe.  If  it  be  not  fo  entered,  it  cannot  be  tried  ; 
tiierefore  it  is  in  the  plaintiff’s  breafl  to  delay  any  trial  by 
not  carrying  down  the  record,  unlefs  the  defendant  under- 
takes to  bring  on  the  trial  by  giving  proper  notice  to  the 
j'laintiff.  This  proceoding  is  called  tlie  trial  by  provifo. 
However,  this  practice  hath  begun  to  be  difufed,  fince  the 
ftatute  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  17,  which  enafts,  that  if,  after 
iffue  joined,  the  caufe  is  not  carried  down  to  be  tried  accord- 
•ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  court,  tlie  plaintiff  (liallbe  efleemed 
to  be  non-fuited,  and  judgment  ffiail  be  given  as  in  cafe  of 
a non-fuit.  In  cafe  the  plaintiff  intends  to  try  the  caufe, 
he  is  bound  to  give  the  defendant  (if  he  lives  within  forty 
miles  of  London)  eight  days  notice  of  trial  ; and  if  he  lives 
at  a greater  dillance,  fourteen  days  notice  ; and  if  he  changes 
his  mind,  and  does  not  countermand  the  notice  fix  days  be- 
fore the  trial,  he  fliall  be  liable  to  pay  cofls  to  the  defendant 
for  not  proceeding  to  trial,  by  the  lafl-mentioned  ftatute. 
The  defendant,  however,  or  plaintiff,  may,  upon  good  caufe 
fliewn  to  the  court  above,  as  upon  abfence  or  licknefs  of 
a material  witnefs,  obtain  leave  upon  motion  to  defer  the 
trial  of  the  caufe  till  the  next  aflizes.  But  when  the  caufe 
is  called  on  regidarly  in  court,  the  record  is  conveyed  to 
the  judge,  while  the  jury  is  called  and  fworn.  To  this  end 
the  iheriff  returns  his  compullive  procefs,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpora,  or  d'tjirhigas,  with  the  panel  of  jurors  annexed,  to 
the  judge’s  officer  in  court.  The  jurors  contained  in  the 
panel  are  either  fpecial  or  common  juror  . See  Special  . 

A common  jury  is  one  returned  by  the  flieriff,  according 
to  the  diredlions  of  the  ftatute  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  2j,  which 
appoints  that  the  flieriff  or  officer  ftiall  not  return  a feparate 
panel  for  every  feparate  caufe,  as  formerly  ; but  one  and  the 
fame  panel  for  every  caufe  to  lx-  tried  at  the  fame  affizes, 
containing  not  lefs  than  forty-eight,  nor  more  than  feventy- 
two  jurors  : and  that  their  names,  being  written  on  tickets, 
ftiall  be  put  into  a box  or  glafs  ; and  when  each  caufe  is 
called,  twelve  of  thefe  perfons,  whole  names  ftiall  be  firfl 
drawn  out  of  the  box,  ftiall  be  fw'orn  upon  the  jury,  unlefs 
abfent,  challenged,  or  excufed  ; or  unlefs  a previous  view 
of  the  lands  or  tenements,  or  other  matters  in  quellion,  ftiall 
liave  been  thou^jht  neceffary  by  the  court  (flat.  4 Ann. 
c,  16. ) ; in  which  cafe  fix  or  more  of  the  jurors  returned, 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  partie.-i,  or  named  by  a judge,  or 
fither  proper  officer  of  the  court,  ftiall  be  appointed  to  take 
I nch  a view',  and  then  fuch  of  the  jury  as  have  appeared  upon 
the  view,  ftiall  be  fworn  on  tlie  iiiquelt,  previous  to  any 
other  jurors. 

Lilts  of  the  jurors  qualified  according  to  the  adls  4 Sc  5 
IV.  & M.  cap.  24.  7 & 8 ^V.  III.  cap.  _:j2.  and  3 & 4 

Ann.  cap.  18.  are  now'  to  be  made  from  the  rates  of  each 
parifh.  The  juftices  at  Midfunimer  lefiions  are  to  iffue 
warrants  to  the  high  conltables  who  require  the  petty  con- 
flables  to  prepare  fuch  lifts  ; and  if  the  high  conllables 
iieglett  to  iffue  their  precepts  for  this  purpofe,  they  ftiall 
forfeit  10/.  Thefe  lifts  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  doors  of 
churches,  &c.  twenty  days  before  Michaelmas,  that  public 
notice  may  be  given  of  perfons  omitted  who  are  qualified, 
and  of  perfons  infcrted,  w'ho  ought  to  be  omitted.  t3  Geo.  11. 
cap.  25.)  And  if  any  perlon-s  are  inferted  wrongfully,  or 
omitted  for  the  fake  of  reg  ard.  See.  the  petty  conllable  incurs 
a forfeiture  of  -2Gj.  The  lifts  ftiall  be  delivered  by  the  petty 
conllables,  at  Michaelmas  feffions,  in  open  court  ; or  when 
they  are  fubferibed  by  them,  and  attelled  on  oath,  and  alfo 
figned  by  the  juflice,  they  ftiall  be  delivered  by  the  petty 
conllables  to  the  high  conllables,  who  fliall  deliver  them, 
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upon  oath,  in  open  court.  The  conftable  failing  to  make 
fuch  return  fliall  forfeit  5/.  Perfons  not  qualified  may  be 
difeharged  by  the  juftices  at  the  feffions.  Thefe  lifts  ftiall 
be  then  fairly  entered  in  a book  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
on  forfeiture  of  20/.  and  duplicates  of  them  ftiall,  during  the 
feffions,  or  within  ten  days  after,  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
fticriff,  who  ftiall  caufe  the  names,  with  their  additions,  &c. 
to  be  entered  in  a book  of  his  own  ; and  if  the  flieriff  ftiall 
return  any  perfon  whofe  name  is  not  in  the  duplicates,  he  is 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  lefs  than  40/. 
(3  Geo.  II.  cap.  25.)  Every  fummons  of  jurors  ftiall  be 
made  by  the  flieriff,  his  officer,  or  law'ful  deputy,  fix  days 
before  the  feffions  at  leall,  in  Wales  eight  days  before  ; and 
in  the  counties  palaiine  fourteen  days  before  ; and  the  pe- 
nalty of  neglcdt,  or  of  excufing  any  perfon  for  favour  or 
reward,  is  20/.  by  7 & 8 W.  cap.  32,  or  a fine  of  \oL 
or  under,  impofed  by  the  judge  of  affize.  (3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  25.)  No  perfon  fliall  be  fummoned,  who  has  ferved 
within  one  year  before  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  or  two 
years  before  in  any  other  county,  not  being  a county  of  a 
city  or  tow'n,  and  except  the  counties  of  York  and  Middle- 
fex,  under  a fine  not  exceeding  5/.  Every  perfon  who  lias 
ferved,  fliall  have  a certificate  gratis,  tellifying  liis  attend- 
ance. (3  Geo.  II.  cap.  25  ) In  the  county  of  York, 
jurors  fliall  not  be  returned  above  once  in  four  years  ; and 
the  flieriff  negledling  his  duty  ftiall  forfeit  100/.  and  for  not 
dilcharging  a juror,  who  has  ferved  within  four  ) ears,  and 
giving  notice  to  the  party  fummoned,  fix  days  before  tlie 
affizes  or  feffions,  fhall  forfeit  20/  to  the  party  with  full 
colls.  (7  & 8 W.  cap.  31.  3 & 4 Ann.  cap.  18.  and 

10  Ann.  cap.  14.)  In  the  county  of  Middlefex,  no  perfon 
fhall  be  returnable  to  ferve  as  a juror,  at  any  feflions  of  nifi 
prius,  who  hath  been  returned  in  the  two  terms  or  vacations 
next  before,  on  pain  of  the  flieriff  being  fined  by  the  judge 
5/.  or  under.  (4  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.)  And  by  7 & 8 W. 
cap.  32.  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Wellmiii- 
iler  lhall  be  exempted  from  ferving  on  any  jury  at  the  fef- 
fions for  Middlefex,  by  reafoii  of  their  attendance  at  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter.  By  the  common  law',  jurors  re- 
turned, and  not  appearing,  ftiall  lofe  and  forfeit  the  iffues 
returned  upon  them.  And  if  a juryman  be  called,  and, 
being  prefeiit,  refufe  to  appear  ; or,  having  appea.-ed,  with- 
draw before  he  be  fworn,  the  court  may  fine  him  at  their 
diferetion.  (35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6 ) And  lay  29  Geo.  II. 
cap.  19.  a juror  not  appearing  and  ferving  in  any  court  of 
record  within  the  city  of  London,  or  in  any  other  city  or 
town  corporate,  liberty  or  tranchife,  after  being  openly  call- 
ed three  times,  &c.  ftiall,  without  realonable  excufe,  be  fined 
not  more  than  40J.  nor  lefs  than  20J-.  And  by  3 Geo.  II. 
cap.  25.  in  caufes  of  ntft  prius,  every  perfon  w'hofe  name 
ftiall  be  drawn,  and  w'ho  ftiall  not  appear  without  reafonable 
cxcufe,  fliall  forfeit  not  exceeding  5/.  nor  lefs  than  40J.  If 
a juror  take  a bribe  of  either  party,  he  ftiall  forfeit  ten  times 
as  much  as  he  hath  taken.  (5  Edw'.  III.  cap.  10. 
34  Edw.  III.  cap.  8.  38  Edw'.  III.  ftat.  i.  cap.  12.) 

If  a inan  affault  or  threaten  a juror  for  giving  a verdidl 
againll  him,  he  is  puniftiable  by  fine  or  imprifonment  ; and 
if  he  llrike  liim  in  the  court,  in  the  prefence  of  a judge  of 
affi/.e,  he  ftiall  lofe  his  hand  and^his  goods,  and  profits  of  his 
lands  during  life,  and  fuffer  perpetual  imprifonment. 

The  jury  is  to  be  chofen  of  the  fame  clafs  or  rank  with 
the  parties,  and  by  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law',  the  jury 
■was  to  come  de  vicineto,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vill  or  place  where  the  caufe  of  adlion  was  laid  in  the  decla- 
ration, and  for  want  of  this,  the  array  might  be  challenged 
for  defedl  of  hundredors.  Iffowever,  this  practice  w'as  en- 
tirely aboli.ftied  by  q & 5 Ann.  cap.  16.  upon  all  civil 
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afHons,  except  upon  penal  (latutes  : and  upon  tliofe  alfo 
by  the  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  tlie  jury  bein^  now  only  to 
come,  de  corpore  comitatus,  from  the  body  of  the  county  at 
large,  and  not  de  vicineto,  or  from  tlie  particular  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  alfo  cnaded  by  28  Edw.  III.  cap.  13.  en- 
forced by  8 Hen.  VI.  cajj.  29.  that  where  either  party  is 
au  alien  born,  the  jury  lhall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other 
denizens,  if  required,  for  the  more  impartial  trial.  But 
where  both  parties  are  aliens,  the  whole  jury  are  directed  to 
be  denizens,  by  21  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  For  other  grounds  of 
challenge  and  qualification  of  jurors,  fee  Challenge. 
Jurors  inl.ondon  and  Weltminllcr  mull  not  only  be  houie- 
keepers,  but  have  lands  or  goods  worth  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  they  may  be  examined  on  oath  as  to  that  point. 
(3  Geo.  II.  cap.  25  ) All  cities,  boroughs,  and  corporate 
towns,  are  excepted  out  of  the  act  that  fettles  the  qualilica- 
tions  of  jurors  for  county  aflizes  or  fefiions  ; and  triers  of 
felons  in  corporations  may  be  men  worth  40/.  in  goods, 
though  they  have  no  freehold.  Jurors  in  the  torn  lhall  have 
20s.  a-year  freehold,  or  26^.  8^/.  copyhold.  Any  perfon 
whatfoever  is  capable  of  being  put  upon  the  jury  in  acourt- 
leet,  and  upon  the  coroner’s  jury.  The  qualifications  of  jurors, 
with  regard  to  ellate,  depend  upon  a variety  of  (latutes.  But 
by  the  lall  llatute  3 Geo.  II.  c.  25.  any  leafe-holder  for 
the  term  of  500  years  abfolute,  or  for  any  term  determinable 
upon  life  or  lives,  of  the  clear  yearly,  value  of  20I.  per  annum, 
over  and  above  the  rent  referved,  is  qualified  to  ferve  upon 
juries.  By  the  common  law  every  grand-juryman  ought  to 
be  a freeman  (i  Hawk.  235.)  ; and  a freeholder  (2  H. 
H.  155  ) But  in  Yorkfitire,  they  ought  to  have  80/. 
a-ycar,  freehold  or  copyhold.  .(7  & 8 W.  c.  32.)  Perfons 
excufed  from  ferving  on  juries  are  thofe  that  are  fick  and 
decrepit  ; thofe  not  commorant  in  the  county,  and  men 
above  feventy  years  old,  by  13  Edw.  I.  c.  38.  and  by 
7 & 8 Will.  Ill  c.  32.  infants  under  twenty-one.  This 
exemption  is  alfo  extended,  by  divers  ftatutes,  cultoms,  and 
charters,  to  phyficians,  and  other  medical  perfons,  counfel, 
attornies,  officers  of  the  courts,  and  the  like  ; all  of  whom, 
if  impannelled,  mull  fiiew  their  fpecial  exemptions.  Dilfent- 
ing  teachers,  qualified  under  the  toleration  add,  are  exempted, 
and  alfo  quakers.  Clergymen  are  alfo  ulually  excufed  ; but 
if  they  arTeifed  of  land  and  tenements,  they  are  ilricl'y  liable 
to  be  impannelled  in  refpedl  of  their  lay  fees,  unlefs  they 
be  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  fome  bifliop. 

If,  by  means  of  challenges  or  other  caufe,  a fufficient 
number  of  unexceptionable  jurors  doth  not  appear  at  the 
trial,  cither  party  may  pray  a tales.  When  the  legal  num- 
ber of  twelve  is  obtained,  they  are  then  feparateiy  fworn, 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  iffiie  between  the  parties,  and  a 
true  verdicl  to  give,  according  to  the  evidence  ; and  hence 
they  are  denominated  the  jury,  jurata,  and  jurors,  fc.  jura- 
tores.  Pleadings  are  then  opened  to  them  by  counfel  on 
that  fide  which  holds  the  affirmative  of  the  quellion  in  illue  ; 
the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  evidence  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced are  next  laid  before  them  by  counfel  alfo  on  the 
fame  fide  ; and  when  their  evidence  is  gone  through,  the 
advocate  on  the  other  fide  opens  the  adverfe  cafe,  and  fup- 
ports  it  by  evidence  ; and  then  the  party  which  began  is. 
heard  by  way’  of  reply.  See  Evidence. 

As  to  fuch  evidence  as  the  jury  may  have  in  their  own 
confciences,  by  their  private  knowledge  of  fadls,  it  was  an 
ancient  do£lrii,e,  that  this  had  as  much  right  to  fway  their 
judgment  as  the  written  or  parol  evidence  which  is  delivered 
in  court ; and,  therefore,  it  hath  been  often  held,  that 
though  no  proofs  be  produced  on  either  fide,  y'et  the  jury 
might  bring  in  a verdift.  But  this  doftrine  was  gradually’ 
e.sploded,  when  attaints  began  to  be  difufed,  and  new  trials 
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introduced  in  their  head.  And  if  a juror  knows  any’  thiiig 
of  the  matter  in  iffiie,  he  may'  be  fworn  as  a witnefs,  and  give 
his  evidence  publicly  in  court.  When  the  evidence  on  both 
fides  is  gone  through,  the  judge,  in  the  prefence  of  the  parties  , 
the  counfel,  and  all  others,  fums  up  the  whole  to  the  jury  ; 
who,  unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  clear,  withdraw  from  the  bar 
to  confider  of  their  verdift  ; and,  in  order  to  avoid  intempe- 
rance and  caufclefs  delay,  they  are  to  be  kept  without  meat, 
drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unlefs  by  permilfion  of  the  judge,  till 
they  are  all  unanimoiifly  agreed.  And  if  they  cat  or  drink, 
or  have  any  eatables  about  them,  without  confent  of  the 
court,  and  before  vcrdiiSl,  it  is  finable  ; and  if  they  do  fo 
at  his  charge  for  whom  they'  afterwards  find,  it  will  fet  afide 
the  verdi6l.  Alfo,  if  they  fpeak  with  either  of  the  p'arties 
or  their  agents,  alter  they  are  gone  from  the  bar,  or  if  they 
receive  any  frelh  evidence  in  private,  or  if,  to  prevent  dif- 
putes,  they  call  lots  for  whom  they  (hall  find,  any  of  thefe 
circumfiances  will  entirely  vitiate  the  vcrdifl.  And  it  has 
been  held,  that  if  the  jurors  do  not  agree  in  their  verdift 
before  the  judges  are  about  to  leave  the  town,  though  they 
are  not  to  be  threatened  or  impriloned,  the  judges  are  not 
bound  to  wait  for  them,  but  may  carry  them  round  the  cir- 
cuit from  town  to  town  in  a cart.  When  they  are  all  unani- 
moufiy  agreed,  the  jury  return  back  to  the  bar  ; and  before 
they  deliver  their  verdidl,  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  appear  in 
court,  by  himfelf,  attorney,  or  counfel,  in  order  to  anfw'er 
the  amercement,  to  which  by  the  old  law  he  is  liable,  in 
cafe  he  fails  in  his  fuit,  as  a puniffiment  for  his  falfe  claim  ; 
a form  which  is  (lid  continued,  though  the  amercement  is 
difufed  ; and  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear,  no  verdidl  can 
be  given,  but  the  plaintiff  is  faid  to  be  non-fult.  But  in 
cafe  the  plaintiff  appears,  the  jury  by  their  foreman  deliver 
in  their  verdidl.  When  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their 
verdidl,  and  it  is  recorded  in  court,  they  are  then  difeharged. 
Such  is  the  procefs  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes  ; a trial 
which,  befides  the  other  va(l  advantages  w'hich  attend  it,  is 
as  expeditious  and  cheap,  as  it  is  convenient,  equitable,  and 
certain.  On  thefe  accounts,  fays  judge  Blackllone,  “ the 
trial  by  jury  ever  has  been,  and  I trull  ever  will  be,  looked 
tipon  as  the  glory  of  the  EnglKh  law.”  It  is  the  molt 
tranfeendent  privilege  which  any  fubjedl  can  enjoy,  or  wi(h. 
for,  that  he  cannot  be  affedled  either  in  his  property,  his 
liberty,  or  his  perfon,  but  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  \z 
qI  bis  neighbours  and  equals.  A conllitution,  that  I may 
venture  to  affirm,  has,  under  Providence,  fecured  the  jull 
liberties  of  this  nation  for  a long  fucceffion  of  ages,  and 
therefore  a celebrated  French  writer  (Montefquieu),  w'ho 
concludes,  that  becaufe  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
loll  their  liberties,  therefore  thofe  of  England  muff  in  time 
peridi,  (liould  have  recolledled,  that  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  loft,  were 
llrangers  to  the  trial  by  jury.”  This  trial  by  juiy,  which.- 
is  the  grand  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  as  Englilhmen,  is 
fecured  to  us  by  the  great  charter,  9Hen.HI.  c.  19.  The 
antiquity  and  excellence  of  this  trial,  for  the  fettling  of  civil 
property,  have  been  already  briefly  ftated.  But  if  it  has  fo 
great  advantage  in  regulating  civil  property,  how  much  mud 
that  advantage  be  heightened,  when  it  is  applied  to  criminal 
cafes  ! “ In  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,”  as  Blackflone 
has  well  obferved,  “ more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
violence  and  partiality  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crown, 
in  fuits  between  the  king  and  the  fubjedl,  than  in  difputes 
between  one  individual  and'another,  to  fettle  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  private  property.  Our  law  has  therefore 
wifely  placed  this  ftrong  and  twofold  barrier,  of  a prefent- 
ment  and  a trial  by  jury,  betw’een  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.”  — “ The  founders  of  the 
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‘Englifli  law  have  with  excellent  forecaft  contrived,  that  no 
man  fliould  be  called  to  anfwer  to  the  king  for  any  capital 
icrime,  unlefs  upon  the  preparatory  accufation  of  12  or  more 
of  his  fellow-fubjedfs,  the  grand  jury  ; and  that  the  truth 
of  every  accufation,  whether  preferred  in  the  fliape  of  in- 
didtment,  information,  or  appeal,  fliould  afterwards  be  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  i 2 of  his  equals  and 
neighbours,  indifferently  chofen,  and  f iperior  to  all  fufpi- 
cion.  So  that  the  liberties  of  England  cannot  but  fubfifl, 
fo  long  as  this  palladium  remains  facred  and  inviolate  : not 
only  from  all  open  attacks,  (which  none  wi'l  be  fo  hardy  as 
to  make),  but  alfo  from  all  fecret  machinations,  which  may 
fap  and  undermine  it  ; by  introducing  new  and  arbitrary 
methods  of  trial,  by  juftices  of  the  peace,  commiflioners  of 
the  revenue,  and  courts  of  confcience.  And  however  con- 
’veriicnl  thefe  may  appear  at  firft,  (as,  doubtlefs,  all  arbitrary 
powers,  well  executed,  are  the  moll  convenient,)  yet  let  it  be 
again  remembered,  that  delays,  and  little  inconveniences  in 
the  forms  of  julHce,  are  the  price  tint  all  free  nations  mull 
pay  for  their  liberty  in  more  (ubilantial  matters  ; that  thcle 
inroads  upon  this  facred  bulwark  of  the  nation  are  funda- 
mentally oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  our  conllitution ; and  that, 
though  begun  in  trifles,  the  precedent  may  gradually  in- 
creafe  and  fpread,  to  the  utter  difufe  of  juries  in  queilions 
of  the  mod  momentous  concern.” 

In  criminal  cafes,  it  is  provided  by  the  equity  and  lenity 
of  the  Englifl)  laws,  that  no  man  fliould  be  talEd  to  an- 
fwer  for  any  capital  crime,  unlefs,  as  we  have  already  flated, 
upon  the  preparatory  accufation  of  twelve  or  more  of  his 
fellow-fubjeCts,  called  the  jury.  This  jury  confiders 

all  bills  of  indiddment  again d criminals  preferred  to  the  court, 
which  they  either  approve  or  find,  by  writing  upon  them 
lilla  vera,  or  difallow,  by  indorfing  ignoramus,  and  generally 
confidsof  gentlemen  that  are  freeholders  of  fuperior  quality 
to  thole  who  form  the jury,  who  try  the  prifoners  in- 
diided  by  the  other  jury,  and  convict  them  by  verdict. 

When  a prifoner,  on  his  arraignment,  has  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  hinifclf  upon  the  country, 
which  country  the  jury  are,  the  fheriff  of  the  county  mud 
return  a panel  of  jurors  that  are  freeholders,  without  juft 
exception,  and  of  the  idfne,  or  neighbourhood,  i.  e.  of  the 
county  where  the  fa£t  is  committed.  If  the  proceedings  are 
before  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  there  is  a time  allowed, 
bctw’cen  the  arraignment  and  the  trial,  for  a jury  to  be  im- 
panelled by  a writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  fheriff,  as  in  civil 
caufes  ; and  the  trial  in  cafe  of  a mifdeinefnor,  is  had  at  nfi 
prius,  unlefs  it  be  of  fuch  confequcnce  as  to  merit  a trial  at 
bar  ; whicli  is  always  invariably  had,  when  the  prifoner  is 
tried  for  any  capital  offence.  But,  before  commiffioners  of 
cyer  and  terminer,  and  gad  delivery,  the  flieriff,  by  virtue  of 
a general  precept,  directed  to  him  beforehand,  returns  to  the 
court  a panel  of  forty-eight  jurors,  to  try  all  felons  that  may 
be  called  upon  their  trial  at  that  feflion ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
ufual  to  try  all  felons  immediatelv,  or  foon  after  their 
arraiijnment.  But  perfons  indicicd  of  fmaller  mifdemefnors, 
ufually  give  fecurity  to  the  court  to  appear,  for  trial  at  the 
next  aflizes  or  feffion.  See  Indict.ment. 

When  the  trial  is  called  on,  the  jurors  are  to  be  fworn, 
as  they  appear  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlefs  they  are 
cliallenged  by  the  party.  (See  Challenge,  y Jupra) 
Tales  may  be  awarded  as  in  civil  caufes,  till  the  number  of 
twelve  is  fworn,  “ well  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliver- 
ance make,  between  our  foverelgn  lord  the  king,  and  the 
prifoner  whom  they  have  in  charge  ; and  a true  verdief  to 
give,  according  to  the  evidence.”  When  the  jury  is  fworn, 
»f  it  be  a caufe  of  any  confequence,  the  indictment  is  ufually 
opened,  and  the  evidence  ftated  by  the  counfel  for  the  crown, 


or  profecution.  But  it  is  a fettled  rule  at  common  law 
(inconfiftent,  indeed,  with  the  humane  treatment  of  prifon- 
ers  by  the  Englifh  laws,  but  palliated  by  the  declaration  of 
law,  that  the  judge  fhall  be  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  i.  e. 
fliall  fee  that  the  proceedings  againft  him  are  legal  and 
ftridtly  regular)  that  no  counfel  fhall  be  allowed  a prifoner 
upon  his  trial,  upon  the  general  iffue,  in  any  capital  crime, 
unlefs  fome  point  of  law  fliould  arife  proper  to  be  debated. 
(2  Hawk.  P.C.  400. ) However,  the  judges  never  fcruple 
to  allow  a prifoner  counfel  to  ftand  by  him  at  the  bar,  and 
inllrudl  him  what  queilions  to  alk,  or  even  to  afic  queltiors 
for  him,  with  rcfpedl  to  matters  of  fadlj  for  as  to  matters 
of  law,  arifing  on  the  trial,  they  are  entitled  to  the  affiflance 
of  counfel.  When  the  evidence  on  both  fides  is  doled,  the 
jury  cannot  be  difeharged,  (unlefs  in  cafes  of  evident 
neceftity,)  till  they  have  given  in  their  verdict  ; but  are  to 
confider  of  it  and  deliver  it  in,  with  the  fame  forms  as  upon 
civil  caufes  ; only  that  they  cannot,  in  a criminal  cafe,  give 
a privy  verdift.  12  Hal.  P.  C.  300.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  439.) 
But  an  open  verdidt  may  be  either  general,  guilty  or  not 
guilty;  or  fpecial,  fetting  forth  all  the  circum fiances  of 
the  cafe,  and  praying  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether, 
for  inflance,  on  the  fadls  ftated,  it  be  murder,  manflaughtcr, 
or  no  crime  at  all.  (See  Verdict  and  .Tunor.s.)  If  the 
jury  find  the  prifoner  not  guilty,  he  is  tl'en  for  ever  dif- 
charged  of  the  accufation,  except  he  be  appealed  of  fe!o!:v 
within  the  time  limited  by  law.  (See  Appeal.)  Ai.d 
uj)on  fuch  his  acquittal,  or  difchai-g'e  for  want  of  profccu- 
tion,  he  fhall  be  immediately  fet  at  large,  without  payment 
of  any  fee  to  the  gaoler.  (Stat.  14  Geo.  HI.  c.  20.)”  Bat 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  he  is  faid  to  be  con of  the  crim.e 
whereof  he  Hands  indicted.  On  a convidtion  for  any  felony, 
in  general,  the  reafonable  expences  of  profecution  are,  by 
flat.  25  Geo.  H.  cap.  36.  and  18  Geo  III.  c.  19.  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  the  profecutor  out  of  the  county  Hock,  if  he  peti- 
tions tlie  judge  for  that  purpofe  ; arid  if  he  be  poor,  a com- 
penfation  for  his  trouble  and  lofs  of  time  ; and  by  27  Geo.  II. 
cap.  3.  explained  by  Hat.  18  Geo.  HI.  c.  19.  poor  perfons 
bound  over  to  give  evidence  are  likewife  entitled  to  be  paid 
their  charges,  as  well  without  convidlion  as  with  it.  More- 
over, on  a conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
Hiall  have  rcHitution  of  his  goods,  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  t i. 
which  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon  be  convidled  of  larceny  by 
the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he  fliall  have  full  reflitu- 
tion  of  his  money,  goods,  and  chattels  ; or  the  value  of 
them  out  of  the  oftender’s  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a writ 
to  be  granted  by  the  jullices  ; and  this  writ  fliall  reach  the 
Holen  goods,  though  the  property  of  them  is  transferred  t® 
another  by  fale  in  open  market.  (1  Hal.  P.C.  543.)  With- 
out fuch  writ  of  rellitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake 
his  goods  wherefoever  he  finds  them.  And  if  the  felon  be 
convicted  and  pardoned,  or  allowed  his  clergy,  the  par;y 
robbed  may  bring  his  aftion  of  trover  againll  him  for  his 
goods,  and  recover  a fatisfaclion  in  damages.  Such  are  the 
pruceedin.'s  and  confequeiices  of  a trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cafes.  See  Blackll.  Comm,  book  iii.  iv. 

Jury,  Special.  Where  it  is  conceived  that  an  indifferent 
impartial  jury  will  not  be  returned  between  party  and  party 
by  the  flieriff,  tlie  court  upon  motion  will  order  the  flieriff 
to  attend  the  fecondary  of  the  king’s  bench,  with  his  book 
of  freeholders  of  ibe  county  ; and  the  fecondary,  in  the 
prefenee  of  the  attorines  on  both  fides,  is  to  Hrikc  a jury. 
And  when  a caiife  of  confequence  is  to  be  tried  at  the  bar, 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  on  motion  and  affidavit  made, 
v.ill  make  a rule  fur  the  fecondary  to  name  forty-eight  free- 
holders ; and  each  party  is  to  llrike  out  twelve,  one  at  a 
time,  the  phuntiff,  or  his  attorney,  leginning  ihH  ; and 
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from  the  remainder  the  jury  for  the  trial  are  to  be  drawn. 
Th  is  is  called  a fpeeial  jury. 

By  the  flat.  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  2^.  either  party  is  entitled 
upon  motion  to  have  a fpeeial  jury  ftruck  upon  the  trial  of 
any  iifue,  as  well  at  the  affizes  as  at  bar  ; he  paying  the 
extraordinary  ex  pence,  unlefs  the  judge’s  writ  certify,  in 
purfuance  of  the  hat.  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  that  the  caufe 
required  fuch  fpeeial  jury.  And  no  perfon  ferving  on  a fpe- 
cial  jury  fliall  be  allowed  more  tiian  the  fum  which  the  judge 
lhall  think  reafonable,  not  exceeding  one  guinea,  except  in 
cafes  where  a view  is  dire6ted.  When  any  fpeeial  jury  fhali 
be  ordered  by  rule  of  the  court  of  Weftminfter,  in  any 
caufe  arifing  in  any  city,  &c.  the  jury  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
lills,  or  books  of  perfons  qualified,  which  fhall  be  produced 
by  the  IherilTs,  &».  before  the  proper  officer.  The  fame  in- 
dulgence is  granted  both  to  merchants  and  foreigners  ; for 
where  two  merchants  are  plaintiff  and  defendant,  a jury  of 
merchants  may  be  returned  to  try  the  iffiie  between  them  ; 
and  if  either  of  the  parties  in  the  fuit  be  an  alien,  the  jury, 
at  the  defireof  the  party,  is  to  be  compofed  of  ha'f  foreigners 
and  half  Engliffi. 

.Juries,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

JuRY^  Matrons.  See  Matron.s. 

.JURY-MAST,  an  appellation  given  by  feamen  to  a tem- 
porary or  occafional  malt,  patched  up  of  yards,  or  other 
pieces  of  timber,  and  fet  up  in  the  room  of  a true  malt, 
which  has  been  loll  in  a fight,  or  by  a ftorm. 

JURZEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Minflc  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Rohaezow. 

JUS,  and  Jura.  See  Law,  Right,  &c. 

Jus  accrefcenili,  in  Law,  is  the  right  of  furvivorffiip  be- 
tween joint-tenants. 

Ju.s  ad  rem,  is  an  inchoate  and  imperfeft  right,  fuch  as  a 
parfon  promoted  to  a living  acquires  by  nomination  and  in- 
llitution  ; in  contradiflinftion  to  the  jus  in  re,  or  complete 
and  full  right,  by  corporal  poffeffion. 

Jus  ylnglorum,  denotes  the  law  and  cuftoms  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  by  which  the  people 
were  for  a long  time  governed,  and  which  were  preferred  be- 
fore all  others. 

.Jus  coront,  rights  of  the  crown,  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  differs  in  many  things  from  the  general  law  con- 
cerning the  fubjedt.  Coke  on  Litt. 

The  king  may  purchafe  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs,  but 
he  is  feifed  thereof  in  jure  corome  ; and  all  the  lands  and  poffef- 
fions,  whereof  the  king  is  thus  feifed,  ftiall  follow  the  crown 
in  defeents,  &c.  See  Prerogative. 

Jvscurialitatis  Anglia.  See  CoURTESY'. 
dupUcaium.  See  Right. 

Jus  fduciarium,  in  the  Roman  Law,  a right  in  truft  for 
which  there  was  a remedy  in  confcience. 

gentium,  is  the  law  by  which  kingdoms,  and  fociety  in 
general,  are  governed. 

^\J%gladii  is  mentioned  in  our  Latin  author?,  and  the  Nor- 
man laws,  where  it  fignifies  a fupreme  jurifdidlion.  Camd. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  at  the  creation  of  an  earl,  he  is  faid  to 
; be  gladio  fuccinclus,  to  fignify  that  he  had  a jurifdiclion  over 
1 the  county  of  which  he  was  made  carl.  See  Ple.VS  of  the 
Sword. 

1 Jus  imaginum  was  the  foundation  of  civil  nobility  among 
the  Romans,  and  denoted  having  the  image  of  one  anceftor 
at  lea  11,  who  had  borne  fome  curule  office. 

I Jus  legitimum,  in  the  Roman  Law,  a legal  right  which 
! was  remedied  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law. 

palronatus , is  a commiflion  granted  by  the  biffiop  to 
I fome  perfons  to  enquire  who  is  the  rightful  patron  of  a church. 

1 If  two  patrons  prefent  their  clerks,  the  biffiop  fliall  deter- 
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mine  who  ffiall  be  admitted  by  right  of  patronage,  3cc.  o« 
commiffion  of  enquiry  by  fix  clergymen  and  fix  laymen,  liv- 
ing near  the  church  ; who  are  to  enquire  on  articles  as  a 
jury,  whether  the  church  is  void  ? who  prefented  laft  ? wlio 
is  the  rightful  patron  ? 8cc.  But  if  coparceners  feverally 
prefent  their  clerks,  the  biffiop  is  not  obliged  to  award  a 
jus  patronatus,  becaufe  they  prefent  under  one  title  ; and  are 
not  in  like  cafes,  where  two  patrons  prefent  under  leveral 
titles.  The  awarding  a jus  patronatus  is  not  of  neceflity, 
but  at  the  pleafure  of  the  ordinary,  for  his  better  informa- 
tion who  hath  the  right  of  patronage  : for  if  he  will  at  his 
peril  take  notice  of  the  right,  he  may  admit  the  clerk  of 
either  of  the  patrons,  without  jus  patronatus. 

Jus  precarium,  in  the  Roman  Law,  a right  in  courtefy,  for 
which  the  remedy  was  only  by  intreaty  or  requeft. 

Jusyufl/e.  See  Qu-YLEyw. 

Jus  toga.  See  Toga. 

JUSKPOUR,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Orifl'a,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Surgooja,  on 
the  E.  by  a part  of  Bahar,  on  the  S.  by  the  circars  of 
Gangpour  and  Ruttunpour,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ruttunpour. 
The  capital  is  Odeypour. 

JUSOFIE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hads- 
jar,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  N.  lat.  23’  34'.  E. 
long.  30°  30'. 

JUSQUIAMUS,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  the  hyofeyamus,  or  henbane. 

JUSSAUPIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Moultan  ; 14  miles  W.  or  Toulomba. 

JUSSEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Vefoul,  fituated  on  the  Amance  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Vefoul. 
The  place  contains  3033,  and  the  canton  14,776  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  2271  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N. 
lat.  47°  49'.  E.  long  5°  39'. 

JUSSI2EA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  (who,  as 
it  appears  by  his  Tour  in  Lapland,  v.  i.  284,  had  at  firft  def- 
tined  for  this  purpofc  the  plant  he  afterwards  called  Sibhal- 
dia,)  in  honour  of  the  two  illuftrious  brothers  Antony  and 
Bernard  de  Juffieu.  The  former  was  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Paris,  and  wrote  numerous  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy,  being  alfo  the  editor  of  the  work  of  Barrelier.  He 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1686,  and  died  at  Paris,  where  he 
pradtifed  medicine,  in  1738,  aged  72.  His  brother  Ber- 
nard, a firft  rate  botanift,  wlio,  as  Haller  obferves,  was  de- 
terred by  excefs  of  modefty  from  giving  his  ideas  to  the 
world,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  laboured  at  a natural  fyftem 
of  arrangement.  His  nephew,  the  prefent  A.  L.  deJulfieu, 
has  given  us  a plan  of  his  method,  according  to  which  the 
garden  of  Trianon  was  arranged  in  1739,  and  which  in  fact 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  celebrated  work,  publiflied 
in  1789.  Bernard  de  Juflieu  was  demonftrator  of  botany  at 
the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  died  in  1777,  aged  79.  A third 
brother,  Jofeph,  travelled  to  South  America  as  a furgeon, 
and  font  home  dried  fpecimens  of  many  curious  plants. — 
Linn.  Gen.  213.  Schreb.  292.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.374. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  63.  Juft'.  319. 

Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  280.  Gaertn.  t.  31 Clats  and  order, 

Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycanihema,  Linn.  Ona- 
gre,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  five,  (fometimes  but 
four,)  ovate,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  five, 
(fometimes  but  four,)  roundiffi,  fpreading,  feffile,  equal 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  (fometimes  eiglit,)  very  ffiort, 
thread-ffiaped  ; anthers  roundifli.  Rif.  Germen  oblong, 
prifmatic,  inferior;  ftyle  thread-fliaped  ; ftigma  capitate, 
flat,  marked  with  five  llreaks.  Perk.  Capfule  oblong,  a:'- 
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giilar,  of  four  or  five  cells,  burftlng  at  the  angles,  crowned 
with  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  fmooth,  and  po- 
lilhed,  difpoied  in  rows  upon  the  angles  of  tlie  central  co- 
lumn, which  are  oppofite  to  the  partitions,  the  latter  origi- 
nating from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  See  G^eutneu. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  of  four  or  five  leaves.  Petals 
four  or  five,  equal.  Capiule  of  four  or  five  cells,  oblong, 
burfting  at  the  angles  ; partitions  from  the  middle  of  the 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Obf.  Gasrtner  afferts  the  difference  between  this  genus 
and  (Enothera  to  be  merely  faflitious  and  imaginary.  In 
our  opinion  the  permanent,  leafy,  equal  calyx,  deflitute  of 
a tube,  and  the  fmooth,  round,  not  angular  nor  fpongy, 
feeds,  are  fufficient  to  mark  Jujp.isa,  not  to  mention  the  un- 
divided fligma,  which  in  this  tribe  is  perhaps  of  no  great 
moment. — As  to  its  place  in  the  Linnasan  fyitem  we  are  lets 
decided,  and  think  Lamarck  moft  correfl  in  removing  it  to 
OHandria. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  ; a few  are  found  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  or  in  Guinea.  Linnaius  defines  five  in  his  Species 
Plantarum  ; Willdenow  has  twelve. 

1.  J.  repens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  555,  (Nir-carambu  ; Rheede 
Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  99.  t.  51.)  — Stem  creeping.  Leaves  obo- 
vate,  obtufe.  Flowers  five-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate. — 
This  is  truly  an  Eall  Indian  fpecies,  growing  in  watery 
places,  and  throwing  out  from  its  procumbent  branched 
jlem,  large  tufted  fibrous  perennial  routs.  The  herbage  is 
Imooth.  heaves  alternate,  ILlked,  obovate,  entire,  veiny, 
obtufe,  often  emarginate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Flovjers 
on  folitary,  fimple,  axillary  flalks,  fliorter  than  the  leaves, 
but  the  ripe  fruit  and  ftalk  together  are  about  as  long  as 
each  leaf.  Segments  of  the  cedyx  five,  lanceolate,  narrow, 
acute,  entire.  Petals  five,  roundifli,  whitifh,  with  orange- 
coloured  claws.  J.  adfeendens,  Linn.  Mant.  69,  appears 
to  be  the  very  fame  plant,  deferibed  from  a fpecimen,  where- 
as J.  repens  was  originally  taken  up  from  books. 

2.  J.  inclinata,  Linn.  Suppl.  235,  (J.  ei-efta  ; Amoen. 

Acad.  V.  8.  256.) — Stem  afeending.  Leaves  obovate,  ob- 
tufe. Flowers  four-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  elliptical,  broad. — 
Sent  from  Surinam  by  Dalberg,  being  a part  of  the  collec- 
tion preferved  in  fpirits,  which  king  Guftavus  III.  gave 
Linnaeus.  The  latter  at  firft  millook  this  fpecies  for  a to- 
tally different  one,  ereEla.  It  is  more  akin  to  repens,  but 
larger,  and  the  above  fpecific  character  fufficiently  marks  it. 
The  very  broad  are  remarkable. 

3.  J.  peruviana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Onagra  laurifolia, 

fiore  amplo  pentapetalo  ; Feuill.  Peruv.  716.  t.  9,  not  11.) 
— Stem,  ereft.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  roughifh. 
Flowers  four  or  five-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
toothed. — Gathered  by  Feuillce  about  the  fidcs  of  rivers  in 
the  plain  of  Lima.  He  reports  that  the  natives  highly 
elleem  the  bruifed  leaves,  as  a cooling  application  to  difpel 
tumours.  Mutis  fent  Linnaeus  a fpecimen  from  Mexico, 
which  anfwers  precifely  to  Feuillee’s  plant,  except  the Jlovu.rs 
being  four-cleft,  upon  which  we  lay  no  itrefs.  The  toothed 
calyx  in  our’sis  remarkable.  The  petals  are  large  and  yellow. 
Leaves  roughifli  with  fhort,  rigid,  fcattered  hairs  ; their 
under  fide  pale. 

4.  J.  hirta.  Wilid.  n.  6.  ((Enothera  hirta  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  491.  Onagra  frutefeens  et  liirfuta,  nerii  folio,  fiore 
inagno^  luteo  ; Plum.  Ic.  ifiy.  t.  174.  f.  2.)  — Stem  ereCl, 
hairy.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  ; hairy  beneath. 
Flowers  four-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire. — 
Known  to  ns  only  by  Plumier’s  figure,  who  gathered  it  in 
fome  part  of  South  America.  If  that  figure  be  exaft,  the 
entire  calyx,  and  more  liairy  herbage,  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
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laft.  Willdenow  has  properly  followed  Swartz  and  Vahl  in 
removing  it  from  (Enothera. 

3.  J.  pulefecns.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  553.  Loefl.  It.  282. 
n.  203. — Stem  upright,  hairy.  Leaves  oblong.  Flowers 
five  or  fix-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  hairy 
beneath. — Gathered  by  Loefling  in  South  America.  We 
have  an  unnamed  fpecimen  which  anfwers  well  enough  to 
the  flrort  accounts  of  this  fpecies  given  by  authors.  Of  the 
fynonym  of  Sloane  we  do  not  prefume  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  appears  to  belong  to  J.  peruviana.  The 
Jlem  of  our  plant  is  ereft,  clothed  with  loofe,  fpreading, 
white  hairs,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  more  or  lefs,  the  long 
flender  germen,  and  backs  of  the  calyx-leaves.  The  latter 
are  fix  in  every  flower  we  have  examined,  lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed,  wavy,  fcarcely  crenate,  very  fmooth  above.  Petals 
fix,  white  or  yellowifh.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  near  two 
inches  long,  on  fhort  hairy  flalks. 

6.  i.  fuffruticofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  333.  (Cattu-carambu  ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  97.  t.  30.) — Stem  creft,  much 
branched.  Leaves  lanceolate,  downy.  Flowers  four-cleft. 
Calyx-leaves  ovate,  downy  beneath. — Native  of  the  Eall 
Indies,  flowering  during  the  rainy  feafon.  The  whole  plant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  is  ufually  clothed  with  denfe  foft 
pubefcence,  though  occafionally  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves 
numerous,  lanceolate,  almofl  feffile,  about  two  inches  long. 
Fruit  nearly  as  long.  The  ovate  four-leaved  calyx,  downy, 
not  hairy,  beneath,  eflentially  diflinguifhes  it  from  the  lall. 
Linnteus  adopted  this  fpecies  from  books  ; and  though  he 
had  fpecimens,  never  rightly  determined  them. 

7.  J.  oBovalvis.  Swartz.  Obf.  142.  ((Enothera  o£lo- 
valvis  ; Jacq.  Amer.  102.  t.  70.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  492.  Onagra 
foliis  perficarias  angultioribus,  flore  magno  luteo  ; Plum. 
Ic.  168.  t.  173.  f.  I.)  — Stem  ere£l.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
downy.  Flowers  four-cleft.  Calyx-leaves  ovate.  Capfule 
•of  eight  valves.  Native  of  wet  places  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
This  feems  to  be  the  plant  incorredlly  figured  by  Merian, 
Inf.  Surin.  t.  39.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  dillinguilhing 
it  fpecifically  from  the  laft,  as  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  different.  The  prefent  is 
faid  to  be  an  annual  plant.  The  petals  are  yellow,  and  in- 
verfely  heart-fliaped. 

8.  J.  ereBa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  336.  Swartz.  Obf.  173. 
(Onagra  folds  perficae  amplioribus,  parvo  flore  luteo  ; Plum. 
Ic.  168.  t.  173.  f.  2.  Carambu  ; Rheede  Port.  Mai.  v.  2. 
93.  t.  49.)— Stem  eredl.  Leaves  lancctilate,  fmooth. 
Flowers  four-cleft,  feffile.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate.  — Native 
of  marfliy  places  in  both  Indies.  The  root  is  faid  to  be 
annual.  Whole  plant  fmooth  or  nearly  fo.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  ftalked,  lanceolate,  pointed.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellow,  axillary,  feffile.  Calyx-leaves  (lightly  downy 
and  three-ribbed  beneath.  Fruit  obovate,  not  an  inch  long, 
the  membranous  fides,  between  the  nbs,  becoming  torn  to 
let  out  the  feeds. 

9.  J.  acuminata.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  743. — Nearly 
ereft,  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  broad,  tapering  at  each 
end.  Flowers  four-cleft,  nearly  feffile. — In  low  ground 
in  the  fouth  part  of  Jamaica,  but  rare.  Swartz.  This 
differs  from  the  laft  in  the  fingularly  taper-pointed  leaves, 
and  in  the  Jlem  being  decumbent  at  its  bafe. — The  calyx- 
leaves,  moreover,  are  deferibed  as  fomevvhat  ovate. 

10.  J.  tenclia.  Burm.  Ind.  103.  t.  34.  f.  2.  — Eredl, 
fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  oppofite.  Flowers  five-cleft, 
nearly  feffile. — Native  of  Java.  A fmall  plant  much 
branched.  l.,eavcs  (according  to  Burmann)  oppofite,  an 
inch  long.  The  Camaranbaya  of  Maregrave,  30,  f.  1,  which 
he  quotes,  is  more  like  J . oBovalvis. 

11.  J.  linearis.  Willd.  n.  3.-- Leaves  linear,  feffile, 

hifpid. 
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Tlifpid.  Flowers  four-cleft. — Native  of  Guinea.  Stem 
ereft,  branched,  fmootli,  Itriated,  round,  clothed  with  fcat- 
tered  hairs  at  the  top.  Leaves  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  bluntiHi,  feffile,  alternate,  fcarcely  veiny,  rough  with 
minute,  rigid,  upright  hairs.  Flowers  feflile,  axillary.  Cer- 
tnen  hifpid. 

12.  .1.  rinifol'ta.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  2.  J52.  Willd.  n.  4. 
Leaves  and  calyx -leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Flowers 
fefTile,  four-cleft. — Native  of  South  America.  Stem  her- 
baceous, eredl,  flender,  fmooth,  branched,  angular.  Leaves 
nearly  fefnle,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  narrow,  tapering  at 
each  end.  Flowers  axillary.  1, caves  of  the  calyx  four, 
lanceolate,  tapering,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Cap- 
J'ule  an  inch  long,  llendcr,  round  and  fmooth.  Vahl.  S. 

.TUST,  the  meafured  can  or  cup  out  of  which  the  monks 
ufed  to  drink  their  liquor.  It  appears  from  the  Monalli- 
con, that  the  monks  of  Evelham  Abbey  were  allowed  two 
jufls  of  beer  every  day  ; and  we  are  informed  by  William  of 
Malmfbnry,  that  thofeof  Glallonbury,  about  the  time  of  the 
Conqneft,  had  their  jufts  filled  with  hydromel  or  mead  on 
great  felUval  days. 

Just,  a fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback  ; man  againll 
man,  armed  with  lances. 

The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  French  joujle,  of 
the  Latin  juxta,  becaufe  tlie  combatants  fought  near  one 
another.  Salmafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek 
Zoujlra,  or  rather  ; which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 

Nicephorus  Gregoas.  Others  derive  it  from  Jii/la,  which, 
in  the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue,  was  uled  for  this 
exercife,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  a more  jull  and  equal  com- 
bat than  the  tournament. 

Anciently,  julls  and  tournaments  made  a part  of  the  en- 
tertainment at  all  folemn  fealls  and  rejoicings.  The  Spaniards 
borrowed  thefe  exercifes  from  the  Moors,  and  called  them 
Juego  de  canvas,  reed  or  cane-play.  Some  take  them  to  be 
the  fame  with  Indus  Trojanus,  anciently  pradlifed  by  the  youth 
of  Rome. 

The  Turks  ufe  them  Hill,  and  call  them  lancing  the 
_gcrid. 

The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the  former  is 
only  a fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all  kinds  of  military 
fports  and  engagements,  which  were  made  out  of  gallantry 
and  diverfion.  Jufts  were  thofe  particular  combats  where 
the  parties  were  near  each  other,  and  engaged  with  lance  and 
fword  ; add,  that  the  tournament  was  frequently  performed 
by  a number  of  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a body;  the  juft 
was  a fingle  combat  of  one  man  againll  another.  Though 
the  jufts  were  ufually  made  in  tournaments,  after  a general 
rencounter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fometimes 
lingly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a juft,  forfeited  his 
helm,  or  cafquc,  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at  a tour- 
nament. 

Jppui.  See  Appui. 

Just,  in  Biography,  a graceful  and  pleafing  compofer  of 
ftiort  and  eafy  progrclfive  leftbns  for  beginners  on  the  harp- 
lichord  or  pianoforte,  in  Holland,  about  30  years  ago. 

Just,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridl 
of  Clermont ; 9 miles  N.  of  Clenuont.  The  place  contains 
and  the  canton  10,620  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
zoz\  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne;  10  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Sc/.anne. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
xhe  Aveiron  ; 6 miles  S.S  E.  of  Sauveterre. 
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Just  en  Chevalet,  St,,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrift 
of  Roanne  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Roanne.  The  place  contains 
2346,  and  the  canton  9149  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
2175  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

JUSTABAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Fernando. 

JUSTELL,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  i^'So.  Having  laid  a good  foundation  in  elementary 
learning  at  fchool  and  at  college,  he  applied  his  maturer 
Itudies  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  became  the  author  of 
many  learned  works.  He  died  at  the  age  of  69  in  the  year 
1649.  His  principal  pieces  are,  Codex  Canonum  Ec- 
clelise  Univerfas  a concilio  Calchedonenfi  et  Juftiniano  Imp. 
Confirmatus  Gr.  et  Lat.  “ Codex  Canonum  Ecclefiafti- 
corum  Dionyfii  Exigui,”  &c.  ; “ Codex  Canonum  Ecclefia: 
-A  fricanas,  Gr.  et  Lat.;”  “ Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici 
Veteris ;”  “A  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auvergne,”  &c.  Juftell  was  fuppofed  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  civil  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  middle 
age  than  any  perfon  of  his  time.  He  kept  up  a corre- 
fpondence  with  moll  of  the  literary  charadlers  of  his  time, 
among  whom  were  archbiftiop  Uiher  and  fir  Henry  Spel- 
man. 

JUSTICE,  in  a general  fenfe,  or  univerfal  juftice, 
comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God,  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  to  himfelf.  In  this  latitude  the  term  “ righteouf- 
nefs”  often  occurs  in  feripture.  Cicero  was  not  ignorant 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  41.)  that  juftice  expreffes  more 
than  the  performance  of  the  duties  owing  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  ; for  according  to  his  ftatement,  “ Eft  enim  pietas 
juftitia  adverfum  Deos,”  i.  e.  Piety  is  juftice  towards  the 
gods. 

Justice,  Jujlitia,  in  a more  reftridled  fenfe,  and  confidered 
as  a focial  virtue,  denotes  a conftant  defire,  or  inclination,  to 
give  every  one  his  due ; or  a habit  by  which  the  mind  is 
difpofed  and  determined  to  give  every  man  his  own.  Ac- 
cordingly juftice  has  a necelfary  refpedl  to  the  perfons  and 
rights  of  others.  As  there  is  a twofold  right  (fee  Right), 
there  is  alfo  a correfpondent  diftindlion  of  juftice.  A right 
is  cither  perfedl  or  imperfecl.  A perfeSl  right  is  that  which 
perfons  have  to  things  properly  their  owm,  the  rendering 
of  which  is  the  payment  of  a debt,  rather  than  the  conferring 
of  a favour  : a right  which  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine, 
generally  allow  men  to  challenge,  ano  afiift  them  to  recover. 

I am  not  obliged  to  every  one  who  does  not  rob  or  murder 
me.  Thus  alfo,  the  making  of  a promife  may  be  free, 
but  the  performance  of  it  is  not  fo.  An  imperfeB  right 
detracts  nothing  from  the  kindnefs,  refpedl,  and  good  will 
of  thofe  who  give  to  others  what  they  can  only  claim  by 
virtue  of  fuch  a right  ; but  leaves  to  fuch  aftions  their  full 
luftre  and  merit.  Notwithftanding  any  fuch  right,  men  are 
obliged  to  their  benefailors  for  doing  W'hat  they  could  not 
have  been  conftrained  to  do,  and  which  demonftrate  the 
goodnefs  and  generolity  of  their  temper  ; being  an  adl  of 
juftice,  fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to  have  the  nature  of  a gift. 
The  offices  of  civility,  gratitude,  and  charity  rell  on  this 
foundation.  Juftice,  grounded  on  this  diftindlion  of  right, 
is  dillinguilhed  into  Jimple  and  mixed ; or,  according  to  Puf- 
fendorf,  univerfal  particular  ; or,  according  to  Grotius. 
expletory  tnid  attrihutive.  Byy??«/i/e  juftice,  we  may  underftand 
juftice  in  the  llriftell  fenfe  of  tlie  term,  of  wdiich  Cicero  fays 
(De  Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  6.),  “ Haec  una  virtus omnium  eft  domina 
et  regina  virtutum  ;”  /.  e.  “ It  is  the  miftrefs  and  queen 
of  all  the  other  virtues.”  By  mixed  juftice,  we  may  under- 
ftand that  which  has  other  vii  tues  joined  with  it,  as  humanity, 
liberality,  and  the  like.  Thus  Cicero  fays  (De  Offic.  1.  i, 
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r.  7,  8.),  “ Juflilioc  conjunfta  efl  bcneficiciitia  Beneficence 
is  conneftcd  with  juftice.  And  again,  “ Injuditiac  duo 
genera,”  £<c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  injullice,  one  of 
ihofe  who  do  an  injury  to  others  ; another  with  which  tliey 
are  ch.argeable,  who  neglcft  to  vindicate  and  defend  the 
injured,  wlien  it  is  in  their  power.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
Antoninus  fays  Texi/%',  1.  ix.  c.  7.),  “ A man  may  be 
unjufi  not  only  by  doing,  but  negleEling  to  do  fomething.” 
Thefe  philofophical  writers  feem  evidently  to  have  thought, 
that  the  duties  of  humanity  are  parts  of  jullice  properly  fo 
called.  Simple  juftice  we  have  already  defined,  agreeable  to 
the  accurate  definition  of  it  in  the  civil  law.  “ Juftitia  eft 
conftans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  fuum  cuique  tribuendi 
i.  e.  Juftice  is  a conftant  and  prevailing  will,  or  difpofition, 
to  render  to  every  one  his  due. 

Juftice  doth  not  derive  its  being  from  fear,  as  is  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  fuppofes  mankind  in  their  natural 
llate  to  have  a licence  uncircumferibed  by  any  other 
bounds,  beiides  their  own  natural  force.  This  licence 
•£hey  are  induced  to  exchange  for  a more  limited  right 
in  fociety,  to  prevent  that  war  of  every  one  with  every 
one,  which  would  be  the  confequence  of  every  one’s  in- 
filling upon  his  natural  rights.  “ According  to  this  hy- 
pothefis,”  as  Dr.  Cudvvorth  well  obferves  (Tntelleft. 
Syllem),  “ juftice  and  civil  government  are  plainly  things 
not  good  in  themfelves,  nor  defirable  (being  a hindrance 
of  liberty,  and  nothing  but  fiiackles  and  fetters),  but 
by  accident  only,  as  neceffary  evils.  They  are  leffer  evils 
fubmitted  to  purely  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  a greater. 
Hence  it  inevitably  follows,  that  all  men  mull  be  a.wni; 

unwillingly  juft,  or  not  with  a full  and  pcrfeift,  but 
mixed  will  only.”  The  true  principles  of  juftice  are  fuch 
as  thefe  : It  is  reafonable  that  his  will,  who  is  the  common 
father  of  mankind,  fliould  be  the  meafure  of  their  behaviour 
one  towards  another.  It  can  never  be  thought  a thing 
plcafing  to  God,  who  has  originally  the  fame  affeblion  for 
one  as  for  another,  that  one  man,  by  fraud  or  violence,  ftiould 
ufurp  dominion  over  another,  or  any  way  moleft  or  hinder 
him.  Befides,  this  would  introduce  confufion  into  his  works, 
the  glory  of  which  is  their  order  and  harmony.  “ If  it  be 
the  difpofition  of  mankind,”  fays  Cicero  (De  Offic.  1.  iii. 
§ ^.),  that  everyone  for  his  own  advantage  ftiould  opprefs 
and  rob  his  neighbour,  it  is  neceftary  that  fociety,  which  is 
the  moil  natural  Hate  of  mankind,  be  entirely  diftblved. 
Juft  as  in  the  human  body,  the  whole  mull  be  weakened 
and  deftroyed,  if  every  member  could  have  this  perfuafion, 
and  a£l  upon  it ; that  it  iliould  lluurilh  by  drawing  to  itfelf 
the  llrength  and  nourifhment  of  the  member  neareft  to  it.” 
Thus  from  that  original  and  univerfal  fociety  to  which  all 
mankind  belong,  neceffarily  flow  obligations  to  mutual 
juftice  ; and  Mr.  Hobbes’s  ftate  of  war  appears  to  contra- 
di£l  the  very  firll  view  of  human  nature.  But  befides  this 
general  fociety,  particular  civil  focivties  have,  by  the  direction 
of  nature,  been  eredled  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Author  of  nature  has  formed  his  rational  creatures  with  a 
llrong  bent  and  inclination  to  combine  into  bodies  politic. 
It  is  inclination,  therefore,  which  makes  men  feek  fociety,  not 
the  bare  profpedl  of  benefiting  themfelves  by  it ; to  fatisfy 
nature  more  than  to  defend  themfelves  from  violence. 
When  focieties  are  formed,  though  juftice  be  neceffary  to 
make  them  flourift’,  and  hence  we  infer  the  will  of  the  great 
governor  of  the  world  ; yet  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
obligation  to  juftice  is  antecedent  to  any  fociety  whatfoever. 
From  the  inclination  to  fociety  with  which  God  hath  made 
man,  we  infer  his  will  to  be,  that  juftice  ftiould  be  cultivated, 
whicli  is  necelfary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  ; but  civil 
fociety  is  not  the  original  of  juftice.  Another  pria- 
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ciple  of  juftice  is,  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
preferred  before  the  good  of  any  one  part.  Is  it  good, 
pleafing  to  a moll  benevolent  creator,  and  confequently  de- 
ferving  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  every  rational 
agent,  that  this  or  that  man  ftiould  be  happy  ? It  is  much 
better  that  a greater  number,  and  bell  of  all  that  all  ftiould 
be  fo.  But  how  can  all  men  be  made  happy,  without  a 
conftant  regard  to  the  rules  of  juftice.  Biftiop  Cumberland 
(De  Legibus  Naturae,  cap.  i.  § 23.)  not  only  refolves  juftice, 
with  the  feveral  duties  annexed  to  it,  into  this  principle,  but 
even  the  right  of  felf-prefervation.  Farther,  it  is  altogether 
reafonable,  that  we  ftiould,  or  fliould  not  do  to  another, 
what  we  would,  or  would  not  that  he  ftiould  do  unto  us. 
Every  man  is  agreed  to  think  every  other  man  unjull,  who 
deprives  him  of  any  good  thing  which  he  lawfully  enjoys. 
We  ftiould  therefore  confider,  that  others  m.ay  reafonably 
expefl  of  us,  whatever  we  may  reafonably  demand  from 
them.  Moreover,  all  men  have  their  rights  and  properties. 
He  that  is  born  to  leall,  is  born  with  a right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  fafety.  If  there  be  right,  there  mull  be  juf- 
tice ; thefe  mutually  fuppofe  one  another.  Again,  what- 
ever is  enjoyed  or  polfefl'ed  by  a moral  agent,  independently 
of  another,  may  be  ufed,  enjoyed,  and  encouraged,  with- 
out being  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  that  other ; provided 
that  the  poftelfor  has  not  alienated  or  forfeited  his  right ; 
and  that  he  ufes  it  not  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  perfon. 
Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind, that  is,  an  equality  of  right.  This  equality  fublllls  m 
all  the  eftentials  of  being  and  happinefs,  under  all  the 
changes  of  condition  to  which  every  man  is  liable.  Let  a 
man’s  condition  be  what  it  w'ill,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
a prince  or  a fubjedl,  as  he  has  an  equal  right  to  what  he 
law'fully  pollefles,  with  that  which  any  other  man  can  have  ; 
fo  there  are  certain  pofteflions,  the  right  of  which  he  cannot 
transfer  to  another ; of  which  number  are  life,  limb.s,  and 
liberty,  both  civil  and  religious:  in  all  which  refpefts,  there- 
fore, the  meanell  perfon,  while  innocent,  is  equal  to  the 
greateft  among  men.  Mr.  Hobbes  indeed  (De  Give,  1.  i. 
c.  I.  ^ 3.)  proves  the  equality  of  mankind  from  the  equal 
power  they  have  of  doing  mifehief.  M.  Barbeyrac  ob- 
ferves, that  this  equality  may  be  called  an  equality  purely 
phyfical ; whereas  it  is  a moral  equality,  or  an  equality  of 
right,  that  mull  be  laid  as  the  foundation  of  juftice.  Puf- 
fendorf  deduces  this  equality  of  mankind  from  the  famenefs 
of  nature ; which  feems  to  make  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  a phyfical  equality.  Of  Mr.  Godwin’s  fentiments 
concerning  the  fubjeft  under  prefent  difculfion,  we  ftiall 
probably  have  occafion  to  give  fome  account  under  the  arti- 
cles Politics,  Society,  and  Virtue. 

Having  briefly  Hated  the  great  principles  of  juftice,  we 
fliall  now  proceed  to  the  divifion  of  it.  According  to 
Ariftotle,  juftice  is  univerfal  or  particular.  U niverfal yx^xw. 

confifts  in  the  obferv  mce  of  the  laws,  which  extend  to  all 
the  adlions  of  mankind  capable  of  good  or  evil,  and  thus 
comprehends  all  the  virtues.  Hence  arofe  the  common  fay- 
ing, “ E»  '£r/.o.\0(X\i-ir,  avX\r0^r,v  Txs  Eri,”  that  is,  all 

virtue  is  included  in  righteoufnefs.  Particular  jullice  refpedls 
the  rights  of  other  men,  and  confifts  in  the  obfervance  of 
equality,  or  in  challenging  no  more  than  our  own  ; and  in 
giving  to  others  what  is  theirs.  Particular,  or  fimple  juftice 
is  either  di/lributive  or  commutative.  D ijlributivc  ju^xce  is  con- 
cerned in  the  diftribution  of  honour,  money,  or  whatever 
clfe  is  to  be  divided  among  the  members  of  a fociety,  for 
in  all  thefe  there  is  room  for  equality  or  inequality  ; and 
therefore  to  diftribute  as  we  ought  is  a part  of  jullice.  In 
other  words,  it  is  concerned  in  matters  of  government,  ani 
of  beneficence  } and  is  either  remuneratory,  or  punitive  : it 

obferves 
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lobferves  an  equality  in  dealing  rewards  and  punifliments,  ac- 
cording to  each  man’s  condition  and  merit  ; for  as  aftions 
are  either  good  or  evil,  for  the  good,  rewards  mull  be 
afligned  ; and  for  the  evil,  punifliments  ; and  herein  a geo- 
metrical proportion  is  obferved.  Commulative  jalWce  fuper- 
intends  the  management  and  difpofal  of  fuch  things  as  enter 
into  compafts  and  agreements  ; cr  it  is  convcrfant  in  matters 
of  commerce,  and  in  the  equal  commutation,  or  changing, 
of  things  ; and  proceeds  according  to  arithmetical  equality, 
without  any  regard  to  perfons  and  circumllances.  To 
which  we  may  add  l.^ga! that  which  refides  in  the 
• ftate,  or  monarch,  bv  vvhofe  power  and  authority  the  effefts 
of  commutative  and  diilributive  juflice  are  frequently  fuper- 
feded,  or  fufpended  ; as  in  a dearth  of  corn,  if  a perfon 
that  has  a flock  by  him  will  not  fell  it,  it  fliall  be  taken 
from  him  ; and  the  like. 

Dr.  More  dillributes  jullice  into  ethical,  economical,  and 
political;  the  lirft  conlidi-rs  all  mankind  as  on  a level ; the 
fecond  regards  them  as  aflbeiated  into  families  under  the  feveral 
relations  of  hufband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  mailers 
and  fervants  ; and  the  third  comprehends  them  as  united  into 
public  Hates,  and  obliged  to  certain  duties,  either  as  magif- 
trates  or  people. 

The  precepts  of  jullice,  fays  the  civil  law,  are  thefe, 
viz.  “ honefle  vivere,  alterum  non  laedere,  fuum  cuique 
tnbuere  that  is,  to  live  honeflly,  to  injure  no  one,  and 
to  render  to  all  their  due.  The  two  lafl  precepts  belong  to 
llri(fl  jullice,  and  thefe  may  accordingly  furnifli  a diflindlion 
of  jullice  in^o  negative  and  pofitive.  Negative  juflice  denotes 
every  man’s  right  to  exemption  from  injurious  adlions  ; and 
pofitive  juflice  comprehends  the  performance  of  all  thofe 
atlions,  which  by  contract,  or  any  other  way,  are  due  to 
him.  Some  diflinguifli  between  “ injullitia”  and  “injuria.” 
Injullice  is  oppofed  to  juflice  in  general,  whether  negative 
or  pofitive ; an  injury  to  negative  juflice  alone.  A perfon 
may  be  injured  in  his  mind  or  foul,  his  body,  his  name, 
his  relations,  and  his  eflate.  (See  In'Jury. ) jullice 

is  the  rendering  to  all  their  dues  ; and  things  may  be  due 
by  a natural  or  an  acquired  right.  (See  Right  and  Piio- 
PEKTY.)  On  the  fubject  of  this  article,  fee  Grove’s  Syflem 
of  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  and  the  authors  to  w'hom  he 
refers. 

Justice  Hand  of.  See  Haxd. 

JusTU  i:,  OJprers  of.  See  Officers. 

Justice  Poetical.  See  Poetical. 

JusTiTiAiM,  Temper  ament  urn  ad.  See  Temperamentum. 

Justice,  .7 uf  itiarius,  is  likewife  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  king  or  commonwealth,  to  Jo  right  by  way  of  judg- 
ment. 

He  is  called  noX  judge  ; anciently  not  jufi- 

tiarius,  becaufe  he  has  his  authority  by  deputation,  as  dele- 
gate to  the  king,  and  not  jure  inagiflratiis ; fo  that  he  cannot 
depute  any  other  in  his  Head,  the  juflice  of  the  forefl  only 
e.xcepted. 

Of  thefe  juflices  we  have  various  kinds  in  England  ; viz. 

Justice  oj  the  ITuifs  Bench,  Chief,  is  the  capital  juflice  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  a lord  by  his  office.  His  bufinefs  is 
chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown  ; that  is, 
fuch  as  concern  offences  againfl  the  crown,  dignity,  and 
peace  of  the  king  ; as  treafons,  felonies,  &c. 

This  officer  was  formerly  not  only  chief  juflice,  but  alfo 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  mailer  of  the  court  of 
wards.  He  ufually  fat  in  the  king’s  pa'ace,  and  there  exe- 
cuted that  office,  formerly  performed  per  comitem  palatii;  he 
d termineJ  in  that  palace  all  the  differences  happening  be- 
tween the  barons  and  other  great  men. 

He  had  the  prerogative  of  being  vicegerent  of  the  king- 
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dom,  whenever  the  king  w'ent  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually 
chofen  to  that  office  out  of  the  prime  nobility ; but  his 
power  was  reduced  by  king  Richard  I.  and  king  Edward  I. 
His  office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capi- 
talis  Angliee  juflitiarius,  to  capitalis  jujlitiarius  ad  placita,  coram 
rege  tenenda,  or  capitalis  jiflitiarius  hand  regii.  See  Court  of 
king's  bench. 

Ju.STiCE  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Chief,  he  who,  with  his  af- 
fidants,  hears  and  determines  ali  canfes  at  the  common  law, 
that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes,  between  common  perfons,  as 
well  perfonal  as  real  ; and  he  is  alfo  a lord  by  his  office. 
See  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Justice  of  the  Forcjl,  is  a lord  by  his  office,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offeiices  committed  in  the 
king’s  forefls,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  determined  by  any 
other  court,  or  jullice. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  ; whereof  one  has  jurifdi£lion  over 
all  the  forefls  on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a place  of 
great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  bellowed  but  on 
tome  perfon  of  great  diflindlion.  The  court  where  this 
juflice  fits,  is  called  the  jiflice  feat  of  the  JoreJl,  held  once 
every  three  years,  of  which  40  days’  notice  ought  to  be  given, 
for  hearing  and  determining  all  trefpaffes  within  the  forefl, 
and  all  claims  of  franchifes,  hberties,  and  privileges,  and  all 
pleas  and  caufes  whatfoever  therein  arifing.  (4  Infl.  291.) 
This  court  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the 
forefl  (4  Infl.  313.),  it  being  a court  of  record;  and 
therefore  a writ  of  error  lies  from  hence  to  the  court  of 
king’s  bench.  The  lall  court  of  juflice  feat  of  any  note 
was  that  held  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of 
Holland.  After  the  Refloration  another  was  held,  for 
form  fake,  before  the  earl  of  Oxford  ; but  fince  the  Revo- 
lution in  16S8,  the  forefl  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  fubjedl. 

This  is  the  only  juflice  who  may  appoint  a deputy  ; he  is 
alfo  called  jufice  in  eyre  of  the  forefl. 

JusTiCE.s  of  AJftze,  were  fuch  as  were  wont,  by  fpecial 
coinmiffion,  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county,  to  take 
affifes,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjefts. 

For  whereas  thefe  adlions  pafs  always  by  Jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not,  without  great  damage  and  charge,  be 
brought  up  to  London  ; and  therefore  juflices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiffions  particularly  authorized,  were  fent 
dow'ii  to  them. 

Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  circuit,  by  two  and  two, 
twice  every  year,  through  all  England,  except  the  four 
northern  counties,  where  they  go  only  once,  difpatching 
their  feveral  bufineffes  by  fev’ral  commiffions  ; for  they  have 
one  commiffion  to  take  affiles,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and 
another  of  oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Middlefex 
a court  of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the 
year. 

All  the  indices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
adifes  are  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or  elfe 
are  liable  to  a fine,  in  order  to  return  recognizances,  &c. 
and  to  affid  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as  lie  within  their 
knowledge  and  jurifdidlion,  and  in  which  fome  of  them  have 
been  probably  concerned,  by  way  of  previous  examination. 
See  Assises  and  Jury. 

Justices  in  Eyre,  juf  idarii  it'inerantei,  or  erranies,  were 
thofe  who  were  anciently  fent  with  commiffion  into  divers- 
counties,  to  hear  fuch  caufes  efpeciady  as  were  teemtd.  pleas 
of  the-  crovjn  ; and  that  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjctl,  who 
mud  elfe  have  been  hurried  to  the  our  s of  Weflminti.er 
if  the  caufe  were  too  high  for  the  county  courts. 

According  to  fo.me,  thefe  judices  were  fent  once  in  feven> 
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years ; but  others  will  have  them  to  have  been  fent  oftener. 
Camden  fays,  they  were  inltituted  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  II.  A.  D.  1184  ; but  they  appear  to  be  of  an  older 
date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juftices  of  aflife  at  this 
day  ; though  for  authority,  and  manner  of  proceeding,  very 
different. 

Justices^  Gaol-delivery.,  thofe  commiffioned  to  hear  and 
determine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as,  for  any  offence, 
are  call  into  prifon. 

Juftices  of  gaol-delivery  are  empowered  by  the  common 
law  to  proceed  upon  indidlmeuts  of  felony,  trefpafs,  &c. 
and  to  order  execution  or  reprieve  ; and  they  have  power 
to  difcharge  fuch  prifoners  as  upon  their  trials  fliall  be  ac- 
quitted ; alfo  all  fuch  againfl  whom  on  proclamation  made, 
no  evidence  appears  to  indidl ; which  juftices  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  (2  Hawk.  24,  25.)  But 
thefe  juftices  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  perfon,  not  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  prifon,  except  in  fome  fpecial  cafes  ; as 
if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a felony  may  be  in  fuch 
prifon,  and  fome  of  them  out  of  it,  the  juftices  may  re- 
ceive an  appeal  againfl  thofe  who  are  out  of  the  prifon  as 
well  as  thofe  who  are  in  it  ; which  appeal  after  the  trial  of 
fuch  prifoners,  fhall  be  removed  into  B.  R.  and  procefs 
iffue  from  them  againfl  the  reft.  But  if  thofe  out  of 
prifon  be  omitted  in  the  appeal,  they  can  never  be  put  into 
any  other ; becaufe  there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  one 
felony. 

In  this  way  the  gaols  are  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried, 
punifhed,  or  delivered,  twice  in  every  year. 

Their  commiffion  is  now  turned  over  to  the  juftices  of 
aflife.  See  GAOL-delivery. 

Justices  of  Nifi  Prius,  are  now  the  fame  with  juftices  of 
aflife.  It  is  a common  adjournment  of  a caufe  in  the  com- 
mon pleas,  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a day,  Niji  prius  jujlitiarii 
venerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  ajjifis  : from  which  claufe 
of  adjournment  they  are  called  jujlices  of  nifi  prius,  as  well 
zsjufiices  of  ajfife,  on  account  of  tlie  writ  and  adlions  they 
have  to  deal  in.  See  Ni.si  Prius,  and  Jury. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  juftices  deputed  on 
fome  fpecial  occafions  to  hear  and  determine  particular 
caufes. 

The  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  diredled  to  cer- 
tain perfons,  upon  any  infurredlion,  heinous  demeanour,  or 
trefpafs  committed,  who  muft  firft  enquire,  by  means  of 
the  grand  jury  or  inqueft,  before  they  are  empowered  to 
hear  and  determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  was 
formerly  held,  that  no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  acl  in 
the  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol- 
delivery,  within  the  county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ; 
but  it  was  thought  proper  by  i 2 Geo.  II.  cap.  27,  to  allow 
any  man  to  be  a juftice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
gaol-delivery,  within  any  county  of  England. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  perfons  of  iniereft  and  credit, 
appointed  by  the  king’s  commiffion  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  they  live. 

Of  thefe,  fome,  for  fpecial  refpedl,  are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufinefs  of  importance  may  be  dif- 
patched  without  the  prefence,  or  affent,  of  them,  or  one 
of  them.  Now  the  pradlice  is  to  advance  almoft  all  of  them 
to  that  dignity,  naming  them  all  over  again  in  the  quorum 
claufe  except  perhaps  only  fome  inconfiderable  perfon 
for  the  fake  of  propriety  ; and  no  exception  is  now  allow- 
able,  for  not  expreffing  in  the  form  of  the  warrants,  &c.  that 
the  juftice  who  iffued  them  is  of  the  quorum.  Whenever 
any  juftice  intends  to  a£l  under  this  commiffion,  he  fues  out 
2.  writ  of  “ dedimus  poteftatem”  from  the  clerk  of  the 
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crown  in  chancery,  empowering  certain  perfons  thereig 
named,  to  adminifter  the  ufual  oaths  to  him  ; which  done 
he  is  at  liberty  to  adl.  Every  juftice  of  peace  hath  a fepa- 
rate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him,  examine, 
iffue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit  to  prifon, 
all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues  ; thofe  that  hold 
confpiracies,  riots,  and  almoft  all  delinquents  which  may 
occafion  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  quiet  of  the  fubjedl ; 
to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as  cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee 
them  brought  forth  in  due  time  to  trial ; and  bind  over  the 
profecutors  to  the  affifes.  And  if  they  neglefft  to  certify 
examinations  and  informations  to  the  next  gaol-delivery, 
or  do  not  bind  over  profecutors,  they  ftiall  be  lined.  A 
juftice  may  commit  a perlon  that  doth  a felony  in  his 
own  view,  without  warrant ; but  if  on  the  information 
of  another,  he  muft  make  a warrant  under  hand  and  feal 
for  that  purpofe.  If  a complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a juftice  of  goods  ftolen,  and  the  informer,  fiifpedting  that 
they  are  in  a particular  houfe,  ftiews  the  caufe  of  his  fuf- 
picion,  the  juftice  may  grant  a warrant  to  the  conftable,  &c. 
to  fearch  in  the  place  fufpe£led,  to  feize  the  goods  and  per- 
fon in  whefe  cuftody  they  are  found,  and  bring  them  before 
him  or  fome  other  juftice.  The  fearch  on  thefe  warrant* 
ought  to  be  in  the  day-time,  and  doors  may  be  broke  open 
by  conftables  to  take  the  goods.  Juftices  of  peace  may 
make  and  perfuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to  a 
fine,  though  they  may  not  compound  offences,  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.  A juftice  hath  a difere- 
tionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour,  and  may 
require  a recognizance,  with  a great  penalty,  of  one,  for 
his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound  is  a dan- 
gerous perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace,  and  do  much 
mifehief ; and  for  default  of  fureties,  he  may  be  committed 
to  gaol.  But  a man  giving  fecurity  for  keeping  the  peace 
in  the  king’s  bench  or  chancery,  may  have  a fuperfedeas 
to  the  juftices  in  the  country  not  to  take  fecurity  ; and  alfo 
by  giving  furety  of  the  peace  to  any  other  juftice.  If  one 
make  an  affault  upon  a juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend 
the  offender  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  fureties  for 
the  peace  ; and  a juftice  may  record  a forcible  entry  on  his 
own  poffeffion  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge  in  his  own 
caufe.  Contempts  againfl;  juftices  are  punilhable  by  indifl- 
ment  and  fine  at  the  feffions.  Juftices  fhall  not  be  regularly 
punifhed  for  any  thing  done  by  them  in  feffions  as  judges  ; 
and  if  a juftice  be  tried  for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he 
may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in 
evidence  : and  if  a verdift  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintiff 
be  non-fuited,  he  fhall  have  double  cofts ; and  fuch  aiffion 
fhall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. (7  Jac.  cap.  5'.  21  Jac.  cap.  12.)  But  if  they  are 
guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor  in  office,  information  lies  againfl 
them  in  the  king’s  bench,  where  they  fhall  be  punifhed  by 
fine  and  imprifonment ; and  all  perfons  who  recover  a 
verdid  againfl  a juftice,  for  any  wilful  or  malicious  injury, 
are  entitled  to  double  cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no 
writ  ftiall  be  filed  out  againfl  any  juftice  of  peace,  for  any 
thing  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice 
in  writing  ftiall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
filing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  adion,  &c. 
within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ; and  if  the 
tender  be  found  fufficient,  he  fhall  have  a verdid,  &c.  Nor 
fhall  any  adion  be  brought  againfl  a juftice  for  any  thing 
done  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  unlefs  commenced  within 
fix  months  after  the  ad  committed. 

A juftice  is  to  exercife  his  authority  only  within  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiffion,  not  in  any 
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city  which  is  a county  of  itfclf,  or  town  corporate,  having 
their  proper  juftices,  &c.  but  in  other  towns  and  liberties 
he  may.  The  power  and  office  of  juftices  terminate  in  fix 
months  after  the  demife  of  the  crown  (i  Ann.  cap.  8.),  by 
an  exprefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great  feal,  by  writ 
of  fuperftdeas,  by  a new  commiffion,  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
office  of  ftierift"  or  coroner. 

If  the  fame  Juftice,  whofe  office  ceafes  on  the  demife  of 
the  crown,  be  put  in  commiffion  by  the  fucceftbr,  he  lhall 
not  be  obliged  to  fue  out  a new  dedimus,  or  to  fwear  to  his 
qualification  afrefh  (ftat.  i Geo.  III.  c.  13.)  ; nor, byrea- 
fon  of  any  new  commiffion,  to  take  the  oaths  more  than  once 
in  the  fame  reign.  In  cafe  of  a fuperfideas,  the  power  of  the 
juftices  may  be  revived  again  by  another  writ,  called  a /iror/- 
dftido.  Formerly  it  was  thought,  that  if  a man  was  named 
in  any  commiffion  of  the  peace,  and  had  afterwards  a new 
dignity  conferred  upon  him,  that  tliis  determined  his  office  ; 
as  he  no  longer  anfwered  the  defcription  of  the  commiffion  ; 
but  now  it  is  provided  (ftat.  i Edw.  VI.  c.  7.),  that,  not- 
withftanding  a new  title  of  dignity,  the  juftice  on  whom  it  is 
conferred,  fhall  ftill  continue  a juftice.  For  a further  account 
of  the  duty  of  juftices,  fee  Quarter  fejfwns. 

The  original  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  firft  called  confer- 
vators,  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  eledied  by  the  county,  upon 
a writ  diredled  to  the  fiieriff ; but  the  power  of  appointing 
them  was  transferred  by  ftatutes  from  the  people  to  the  king; 
and  under  this  appellation  appointed  by  i Edw.  III.  cap.  16. 
Afterwards  the  ftatute  of  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  i.  gave  them 
the  power  of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  juftices.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king’s  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of  which  was 
fettled  by  all  the  judges,  A.D.  1590;  this  appoints  them 
all,  jointly  and  fcverally,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any  two 
or  more  of  them  to  inquire  and  determine  felonies,  and  other 
mifdemeanors ; and  the  king  may^  appoint  as  many  as  he  (hall 
think  fit  in  every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  they 
are  generally  made  at  the  diferetion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king’s  leave.  At  firft  the  number  of  juftices  was 
not  above  two  or  three  in  a county.  (iS  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.) 
Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  i.  that  one 
lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  moft  worlliy  men  in  the  county^, 
with  fome  learned  in  the  l.iw,  fhould  be  made  juftices  in 
every  county.  The  number,  which  gradually  increafed 
through  the  ambition  of  private  perfons,  was  afterwards 
reftrained  firft  to  fix,  and  then  to  eight,  in  every  county,  by 
12  Ric.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  II.  cap.  ii.  But  their 
number  has  greatly  increafed  (ince,  their  firft  inftitution. 
As  to  their  qualifications,  the  ftatutes  juft  cited  diredt 
them  to  be  of  the  beft  reputation  and  moft  worthy  men  in 
the  county;  and  the  ftat.  13  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them 
to  be  of  the  moft  fufficient  kirghts,  efquires,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  law  ; and  by  2 Hen.  V.  ftat.  i.  cap.  4.  and  ftat.  2. 
cap.  I.  tliey  mull  be  relident  in  tlieir  feveral  counties.  And 
by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  no  juftice  was  to  be  put  in  com- 
miffion, if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value  of  20/.  per  annum. 
It  is  now  cnadled  by  5 Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  that  every  juftice, 
with  fome  exceptions,  fhall  have  too/,  per  annum,  clear  of 
all  dedudlions  ; of  which  he  mull  make  oath  by  18  Geo.  II. 
cap.  20.  And  if  he  adls  without  fuch  qualification,  he  ffiall 
forfeit  ico/.  It  is  alio  provided  by  5 Geo  II.  that  no 
praftillng  attorney,  folicitor,  or  prodlor,  fltall  fee  capable  of 
ading  as  a juftice  of  the  peace. 

Jvm'iCKS  of  peace  within  Ider/ies,  are  juftices  of  the  peace 
who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities,  or  other  corporate 
towns,  as  the  others  have  in  counties  ; and  their  power  is  the 
fame  ; only  that  thefe  have  the  affife  of  ale  and  beer,  wood 


and  vidluals,  !zc.  .Tuftices  of  cities  and  corporations  are  not 
within  the  qualification  adl,  5 Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

JusTiCF.-^fl/.  See  .Justice  of  the  Forejl. 

JUSTICIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Houfton,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  countryman  James  Juftice,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  a 
clerk  of  feffion,  faid  by  Miller  to  have  been  a great  lover 
and  encourager  of  gardening  and  botany.  He  publiflied,  in 
1764,  an  8vo.  volume,  called  the  Britifh  Gardener's  Diredlor, 
but,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  he  derives  more  honour  from 
this  fine  and  extenfive  genus,  than  he  confers  upon  it. — Linn. 
Gen.  12.  Schreb.  17.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  79.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  V.  2.  Plouft.  Rel.  t.  i.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  i.  108. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  35.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  I.  47 j.  JufT.  104.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  l.  12. 
Gasrtn.  t.  54.  (Adhatoda  ; Tourn.  lull.  t.  79.  Dian- 
thera  ; Linn.  Gen.  13.  Schreb.  17.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  2.  JufT.  104.  Gacrtn.  t.  51.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dian- 
dria  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn,  jlcanthl, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal,  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  in 
five  deep,  acute,  ered,  equal,  narrow  fegments.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  ringent  ; tube  fwelling  ; limb  m two  very  un-  ■ 
equal  lips,  the  upper  oblong,  notched,  the  lower  in  three  di- 
vifions.  Stam.  Filaments  tw'O,  awl-fliaped,  hidden  beneath 
the  upper  lip  ; anthers  ered,  of  two  cells,  which  are  fonie- 
times  more  or  lefs  diftant  or  unequal.  Pfl.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  turbinate  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  as  long  as  the  lla- 
mens,  and  parallel  to  them  ; ftigma  fimple.  Perk.  Capfule 
oblong,  obtufe,  contraded  at  the  bafe,  of  two  cells  and  two 
elaftic  valves,  the  partition  contrary  to,  and  fixed  in  the 
middle  of,  each  valve.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  roundifh, 
each  fubtended  by^  a fpinous  procefs. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  equal  fegments.  Corolla 
ringent  ; its  lower  lip  three  cleft.  Capfule  of  two  elaftic 
valves  and  two  cells  ; partition  from  the  centre  of  each 
valve.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  fubtended  by  fpines. 

The  14th  edition  of  Syll.  Veg.  contains  but  30  fpecies 
of  Juficia,  and  feven  of  Dlanthera,  wFich  latter  genus, 
differing  only  in  having  the  two  lobes  of  its  anthers  a little 
diftant  from  each  other,  is  now,  by  the  agreement  of  all 
botaiiifts,  united  to  the  former.  Vahl,  in  his  Enumeratio, 
has  148,  including  Andrews’s v.  2.  400,  Andr.  Re- 
pof.  t.  3 13,  but  excluding  five  fpecies  feparated  by  Vahl  as 
a genus  by  themfelves,  called  Elytraria.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  paid  more  critical  attention  to  this  tribe  than  any  botar.ift 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  has  feparated  from  Juficia  his 
own  Hypoefes  (fee  that  article)  ; as  well  as  his  Nelfonia  ; 
keeping  diftinft  alfo  the  Linmcan  Eranthemum,  characterized 
by  having  a falver-fhaped,  nearly  equal,  corolla,  which  ap- 
pears a very  fufficient  charadter.  He  fuggefts  that  the  re- 
maining fuppofed  Juficia;  ought  to  be  further  divided,  by- 
modifications  of  charaiter  taken  from  their  anthers,  corolla, 
caplule,  and  even  inflorefcence. 

Wc  are  well  aware  that  the  generic  characters  above  given 
will  not  ajiply  throughout  to  all  the  plants  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Liniiteus  and  his  followers,  efpecially  what  concerns 
the  form  or  divifions  of  the  corolla.  In  fome  indeed  tlie 
calyx  has  but  four  fegments,  inllead  of  five,  though  even 
that  mark,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  not  llriclly  without 
exception.  Willdenow,  though  he  includes  Dianthcra,  has 
but  89  Juficia:.  Thofe  of  this  aiulior,  and  of  Vahl,  which 
are  defcribed  with  a double  calyx,  chiefly  belong  to  Ey- 
potfes. — J.  pulcherrlma,  Linn.  Suppl.  84.  \ ahl.  n.  z<>. 

Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  204;  with  J.fcahra,  Vahl.  n.  27  ; and 
crfata,J&C([.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  3.  38.  t.  320,  Mr.  Brown 
unites  into  a new  genus,  EphJandra,  charadlerized  by-  an  un- 
equal calyx,  in  five  deep  fegments,  and  four  ftamens,  bear. 
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ing  anthers  of  one  cell  each.  Thefe  are  very  handfome 
{hrubs,  with  denfe  fpikes  of  long  fcarlet  flowers ; all  natives 
of  South  Americj. 

Examples  of  what  are  at  prefent  confidered  as  Jujlicia 
are 

J.  coccinea.  Aublet.  Guiai.  v.  i.  lo.  t.  3.  Sm.  Ic. 
Piifl.  t.8.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  432.  — Spikes  terminal.  Leaves 
and  bradteas  elliptical,  acute.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  lan- 
ceolate, reflexed. — Native  of  Cayenne.  A tall Jhruh,  which 
flowers  in  our  ftoves  in  winter,  but  not  unlefs  it  be  of  a con- 
fiderable  fize.  The  leaves  are  a fpan  long.  Flovuers  of  a 
rich  fcarlet,  even  more  fplendid  than  thofe  of  the  /Ipbe- 
lamlree  jufl  named,  which  at  firft  fight  they  greatly  rcfemble. 
So  do  alfo  thofe  of  J,  luc'ida  above-mentioned.  See  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1014. 

J.niiicla.  .facq.  Amer.  5’.  Vahl.  Enum.  n.  45.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  570. — Clufters  terminal,  fomevvhat  brancl.ed. 
Flowers  whorlcd.  Calyx  fmooth.  Leaves  (talked,  lanceo- 
late, fomewhat  elliptical,  pointed  at  each  end. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  The  leaves  are  fmooth  and  (hining. 
Flowers  white,  the  under  lip  dotted  with  pink. 

J.  nafuta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  23.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  32J. — 
I.eaves  elliptical,  entire.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  forked. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  linear,  very  narrow. — Found  in  the 
Ea(l  Indies.  It  thrives  in  our  ftoves,  flowering  almoft  all 
the  year  through.  The  Jlowcrs  are  confpicuous  for  their 
whitenefs,  and  for  the  great  breadth  of  the  lower  lip,  whofe 
bafe  is  dotted  with  crimfon,  while  the  upper  is  extremely 
narrow. 

J.furcata,  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  i.  2.  t.  3.  Vahl. 
Enum.  n.  89.  (J.  peruviana  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  i.  17.  t.  28. 

Curt.  Mag.  t.  430.) — Downy.  Axillary  flowers  fefille  and 
nearly  folitary  ; terminal  ones  ternate.  Leaves  ovate,  or 
fomewhat  lanceolate. — Native  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  was 
bro\ight  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  by  the  marchionefs  of 
Bute  to  England.  It  increafes  plentifully  by  feed  in  the 
ftove,  and  is  a ihrubby  plant,  with  copious  not  inelegant 
purplifli  Jlowers,  v^Iiofe  palate  is  fpeckled  with  white. 

J.  Adhatoda.  Ll:in.  Sp.  PI.  20.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  861  — 
Spikes  oppofite,  axillary,  (talked.  Brafteas  ovate,  acute, 
ribbed.  Corolla  fomewhat  clofed. — Native  of  Ceylon,  an 
old  green-houfe  plant  in  Europe,  and  Tournefort’s  original 
fpecies.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Malabar  nut,  a name  not 
very  appropriate.  The  (hrub  is  handfome  and  umbrageous, 
with  large  ovate  leaves.  The  f.onuers  are  white,  their  palate 
veined  with  purple,  which  is  much  concealed  by  their  clofed 
or  ringent  form.  They  are  but  rarely  produced  in  Eng- 
land. 

J.  orchioides.  Linn.  Suppl.  85.  Venten.  Malmais. 
t.  31. — Leaves  fefllle,  lanceolate.  Stalksaxillary,  folitary, 
one  or  tw'o-flowered.  Corolla  fomewhat  clofed. — Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  kept  in  the  green-houfe 
at  Kew,  flowering  in  autumn.  This  is  a rigid  (hrub,  with 
fmall  crowded,  har(h  leaves.  The Jloiuers,  not  vei-y  unlike 
the  laft  in  form,  are  white  with  a reddifli  tinge  about  the  pa- 
late, and  grow',  folitary  or  in  pairs,  on  axillary  (talks,  longer 
than  the  leaves. 

Ju-sTiciA,  in  Gardening,  comprizes  plants  of  the  (hrubby 
and  herbaceous  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated 
are,  chickw'eed-leaved  jufticia  (J.  fexangularis)  ; the  fcor- 
pion-tail  Vera  Cruz  jufticia  (J.  fcorpioides)  ; the  long- 
fpiked  jufticia  (J.  ecbolium)  ; the  Malabar  nut  (J.  adha- 
toda) ; and  the  fnap-tree  (J.  hyflbpifolia). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed, 
fome  of  them  by  feeds,  and  the  others  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
but  the  latter  modes  are  moftly  pradlifed,  as  tlie  feeds  are 
obtained  with  difficulty. 


Where  the  feeds  are  capable  of  being  procured,  they  may 
be  fow'n  in  fmall  pots  filled  w'ith  light  frelh  earth,  in  the  early 
fpring,  being  plunged  in  a hot-bed  of  bark,  watering  the 
mould  of  the  pots  moderately,  when  it  becomes  dry.  As 
they  often  remain  long  before  the  plants  appear,  the  pots 
fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  be  kept  in  the  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  appear,  frefli  air  fhould  be  admitted  in  mild  weather, 
and  (light  waterings  given  ; and  when  they  have  attained  a 
few  inches  in  grow  th,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparate 
pots  filled  with  frefli  earth,  re-plunging  ihe.Ti  in  the  hot- 
bed, watering  and  (hading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefli 
root ; air  being  then  freely  admitted,  and  as  the  feafen  grows 
w'arm,  due  waterings  being  given.  As  they  advance  in 
growth,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  larger  pots,  taking  care 
not  to  o.erpot  them,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  hot- 
bed. 

'File  layers  fliould  be  laid  down  in  the  early  fpring,  in 
pots  il  led  W'ith  light  earth,  a little  water  being  given  at 
the  time. 

Tlie  cuttings  may  be  made  from  the  young  flioots,  ard 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  in  the  later 
fpring  or  fummer  months,  giving  them  a little  water,  and 
plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  of  bark  in  the  ftove,  due 
(hade  being  given. 

When  the  plants  have  become  perfedlly  rooted,  they  may 
be  taken  off,  or  removed  into  feparate  pots,  keeping  them 
conftantly  in  the  ftove  or  green-houfe,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  hardy.  The  two  firft  (rrts  are  the 
mod  hardy  ; the  others  fucceeding  bell  in  the  hot-houfe 
or  (love. 

The  two  firft  afford  ornament  and  variety  among  the 
other  potted  plants  of  the  lefs  tender  (bi  ts,  and  the  other 
among  thofe  of  the  ftove  kinds. 

■TUSTICIAR,  in  our  Old  Laws,  an  officer  inftiluted  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  officer  of  (late,  and 
who  principally  determined  all  pleas  civil  and  criminal.  He 
was  called  in  Latin  capitalis  jujliciarins  totius  Anglia.  See 
Justice. 

JUSTICIARII,  in  Church  Hifiory,  an  appellation  given 
to  heretics  who  boaft  much  of  perfeft  righteouinefs, 
and  defpife  others ; fuch  were  the  Pharifees  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  Novatians  and  Donatifts  among  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

JUSTICIARIL^S,  Magister,  a judge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  wha  has  fupreme  jurifdidlion  in  all  cafes  of  trea- 
fon,  and  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  finally  determines  all  ap- 
peals. He  has  four  affeffors. 

JUSTICIARY  Court,  in  Scotland.  The  court  of 
judiciary  has  fupreme  jurifdidlion  in  all  criminal  caufes.  It 
came  in  place  of  that  of  jujlice-eyre,  or  jujlice-general,  which 
was  laft  in  the  perfon  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  tranfadled 
for  it  with  king  Charles  I.  and  was  made  juftice  general  of 
all  the  iflands  ; which  railing  great  debates  between  him  and 
fome  hereditary  flieriffs  there,  the  jurifdiclion  was  taken 
away  in  1672,  and  this  court  of  judiciary  ercdled  inftead  of 
it,  confiding  of  a juftice-general,  alterable  at  the  king’s 
pleafure  ; a juftice-clerk  and  five  other  judges,  who  are  like- 
w’ife  lords  of  the  feffion. 

This  court  commonly  fits  on  Mondays,  and  has  an  ordi- 
nary clerk,  who  has  his  commiffion  from  the  juftice-clerk. 
They  have  four  ordinary  macers  and  a doomfter  appointed 
by  the  lords  of  felfion. 

The  form  of  procefs  is  this  ; the  clerk  raifes  a libel  or  in- 
dictment, by  a bill  paffed  by  any  of  the  lords  of  that  court, 
at  the  inftance  of  the  purfuer  againft  the  defender  or  crimi- 
nal, who  is  committed  to  prifon  immediately  after  citation. 
When  the  party,  witneffes,  and  great  affife,  or  jury  of  forty. 
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five  men,  are  cited,  tlic  day  of  appearance  being  come,  fif- 
teen of  the  great  affife  are  chofen  to  be  the  affife  upon  the 
pamiel,  or  prifoner  at  the  bar.  The  affife  fits  with  the 
judges  to  iiear  the  libel  read,  witnefies  examined,  and  the  de- 
bates on  both  tides,  which  is  written  verbatim  in  the  ad‘|Our- 
nal  books.  The  king’s  advocate  pleads  for  the  purfucr, 
being  tlie  king’s  caufe,  and  other  advocates  for  the  panel. 
The  debates  being  clofed,  the  judges  find  the  libel  or  indift- 
ment  either  not  relevant ; in  which  cafe  they  defert  the  diet, 
and  alToil  or  abfolve  the  party  accufed  ; or  elfe  they  find  the 
V\he\  relevant ; in  whieh  cafe  the  affife  or  jury  of  fifteen  is 
removed  into  a clofe  room,  none  being  allowed  to  be  prefent 
with  them  ; where  they  choole  their  own  chancellor  and 
clerk,  and  conlider  the  lil  .1,  depofitions,  and  debates,  and 
bring  in  their  verdict  of  the  panel  fcaied,  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  If  not  guilty,  the  lords  abfolve  ; if  guilty  they  con- 
demn, and  order  the  fentcnce  of  condemnation  to  be  pro- 
nounced againll  the  criminal  by  the  mouth  of  tlie  doomfter. 
It  has  been  llrenuoufiy  maintained  by  fome,  and  as  llrenuouf- 
ly  controverted  by  others,  that  an  appeal  lies  from  this 
court  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  lords  of  julliciary  like- 
wife  go  circuits  twice  a year,  viz.  in  May  and  Odtober,  into 
the  country,  which  is  divided  into  three  circuits,  the  fouth- 
welt,  and  north,  where  affifes  are  held,  and  criminals  tried, 
as  mentioned  above. 

,IUS nCIES,  in  Law,  a writ  direfted  to  the  flierilF  in 
fome  fpecial  cafes,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  hold  plea 
of  debt  in  his  county-court  for  a large  fum  ; whereas  other- 
wife,  by  his  ordinary  power,  he, is  limited  to  fums  under 
forty  (hillings.  The  Ired'olders  of  the  county  are  the 
real  judges  in  this  court,  and  the  flierift' is  the  minillerial 
cflicer. 

.JUSTIFIABLE  Homicide.  See  Homicide. 

JUSTIFICATION,  ni  Law,  a fpecial  plea  in  bar,  whiclx 
figiiifies  a maintaining  or  (hewing  a fufficient  reafon  in  court, 
why  the  defendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
juitification  mull  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter  : thus,  on 
being  fued  for  a trefpafs,  a perfon  may  jullify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freeliold  ; that  he  entered  a houfe 
in  order  to  apprehend  a felon  ; or  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  to 
levy  a forfeiture,  or  in  order  to  take  adidrefs ; in  an  affault, 
that  he  did  it  out  of  neceffity  ; and,  in  an  aftion  of  (lander, 
that  the  plaintiff  is  really  as  bad  a man  as  the  defendant  faid 
be  was. 

Jc.sTiEiC.XTiON,  or  Jnjlifying,  among  Letter  Founders. 
See  Letter  FoU-VDERi'. 

.Among  Printers,  it  denotes  the  proper  adjuftment  of  the 
lines  and  pages. 

JrsTiMC.ATiOK,  in  Theology,  that  aft  of  grace  which  ren- 
ders a man  jull  or  righteous  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  places 
him  in  a (late  of  -ialvation. 

The  Romanifts  and  reformed  are  extremely  divided  about 
the  dodtrine  of  juftification ; the  latter  contending  for 
juftification  bv  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by  good  works. 

In  the  I ith  article  of  the  church  of  England  it  is  declared 
that  “ We  are  aecounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for 
the  merit  of  our  IvOrd  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  by  faith, 
^c.”  By  the  faith,  which  in  feveral  paffages  of  feripture 
i.s  faid  to  jullify  and  fave,  fa}  s a commentator  on  the  thirty- 
wine  articles  (fee  Elem.  of  Chrillian  Theology,  by  the  lord 
biihop  of  Lincoln)  we  are  to  underftand  that  lively  “ faith 
which  wovketh  by  love;”  which  purifieth  the  heart, and  which 
keepeth  the  commandments  of  God  : But  though  by  thefe 
•dis  of  obedience  we  demonllrate  that  we  truly  and  firmly 
believe  the  divine  authority  of  Chriil  and  his  doftrines,  yet 
this  faith  is  not  fo  meritorious  in  its  own  nature  as  to  entitle  us 
10  the  reward  of  eternal  life  : it  iultifies  us  onlv  bv  being  the 
VoL.  XIX. 


condition  uport  which  it  has  pleafed  our  Almiglity  Father  to 
offer  us  falvation.  Our  jullilication  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  inherent  efficacy  of  faith,  but  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  merits  of  Chrifl,  from  which  that  elTicacy  is  derived. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Papills  affert,  that  men’s  inherent 
righteoufnefs  is  the  meritorious  caufe  of  their  judification, 
and  that  good  works  “ ad  vitam  seternam  confequendam  vere 
promercri.”  (Cave.  Trid.  de  Bon.  Op.  c.  I2.)  Some 
other  divines  maintain,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  our  fins 
were  imputed  to  Chrill,  fo  on  the  other,  we  are  juliified  by 
the  imputation  of  Cl.riff’s  righteoufnefs  to  us  ; i.  e.  wa, 
though  guilty,  on  complying  with  the  gofpel,  are  finally 
treated  by  God  as  righteous  perfons  (/.  e.  as  if  we  had  never 
offended  him  at  all,  or  had  ourfelves  fatisfied  the  demands  of 
his  law  for  fuch  offences),  cut  of  regard  to  what  Chrift  has 
done  or  fuffeied,  whereas  we  (Itould  not  otherwife  have  been 
fo  treated.  Others  again,  who  difapprove  both  the  term  im- 
putation and  the  fentiment  which  it  implies,  reprefent  faith 
in  Chrift  and  the  gofpel  as  the  principle  or  fpring  of^ thofe 
virtues  or  of  that  charafter  which  renders  men  fit  objefts  of 
mercy,  and  of  thofe  promifes  of  pardon,  favour,  and  eter- 
nal life,  which  flow  originally  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
which  are  communicated  to  mankind  by  the  mediation  of 
Jel  us  Chrift.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  doftrines  of  St. 

Paul  and  of  St.  James,  with  regard  to  juftification,  are  ren- 
dered confiftent  with  each  other,  fee  the  article  Faith. 
Ur.  Whitby  reprefents  faith  as  eanfifting  merely  in  an  affent 
to  the  gofpel  as  true  ; and  fays,  that  upon  declaring  that 
affent,  a man  was  juliified  from  all  paft  fins,  witliout  good 
works  ; but  that  good  works  were  ncceflary  in  order  to 
continue  in  a juftified  Itate.  A notion  .mneh  refembling  this 
has  been  advanced  and  largely  liiuftrated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
his  “ Key  to  the  Apoftolical  Writings,” prefixed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  and  included  in  a 
“ Colleftion  of  Trafts,”  pubhflied  by  Dr.  Watfon,  bi(hop 
of  Landaff,  for  the  ufe  of  (tudents  in  the  univerllties,  and 
the  younger  clergy.  (See  Fatiti.)  This  learned  divine 
endeavours  to  eftabliflia  “ double  juftification,’’  or  falvation, 
for  which,  he  thinks,  we  have  the  cleared  fcriptural  evi- 
dence. Thc_/?r//,  or  fundamental  juftification,  relates  to  the 
heathen  date  of  us  gentile  Chriftians,  and  confifts  in  the  re- 
milfion  of  fins,  and  in  our  being  admitted,  upon  our  faith, 
into  the  kingdom  and  covenant  of  God  ; when,  with  regard 
to  our  gentile  date,  we  were  obnoxious  to  wmath,  and  de- 
ferving  of  condemnation.  I’his  is  of  “ free  grace,  without 
works.”  For  how  wicked  foever  any  Heathen  had  been,  or 
now  has  been,  upon  profelfion  of  faith  in  Chrift,  his  former 
wickednefs  neither  was,  nor  is,  any  bar  to  his  admittance  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  to  an  intereft  in  its  privileges  and 
blclfings.  Nay  further,  our  prefent  common  ialvation,  or 
juftification,  is  fo  of  grace,  and  reaches  fo  far,  that  in  cafe 
any  profeffed  Chrillian  has  lived  diiagreeably  to  the  rules  of 
the  gofpel  ; ymt,  upon  his  repentance  and  return  to  God,  his 
intereft  in  the  divine  grace  and  the  pardon  of  fin  (lands 
good,  notwithftanding  his  former  evil  life.  This  ourauth.or 
calls  the  “ firft  juftification,”  or  falvation,  by  which- we  ar-.; 
invelled  in  all  the  prefent  privileges  of  the  gwfpel ; and  ni 
reference  to  which  we  are  laid  in  Icripture  to  be  cleded,  adopt- 
ed, J'aved,  jujlijied,  walked,  faiKiijled,  born  again,  bom  of  God, 
&c.  The  lirll juftification,  however,  does  not  terminate  in 
itfelf,  but  is  iu  order  to  another,  which  we  may  call  f.nal 
Juftification,”  or  ialvation.  'Phis  relates  to,  and  fuppofes 
our  Chriftian  (late  ; and  confifts  in  our  being  aftually  quali- 
fied for,  and  being  put  in  poileffion  of,  eternal  life,  after  we 
have  duly  improved  our  firjl  iiillification,  or  our  Chrift-an 
privileges,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  to  the  enci, 
under  all  trials  and  temptation.  By  works,  fa'S  our  author, 
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excluded  by  St.  Paul  from  jiifHfication  or  falvation,  be  doth 
not  mean  any  ceremonial  works,  or  ritual  obfervances  of  the 
Mo.f-uc  coniiitution  (fee  Titus,  iii.  y.)  ; but  all  afts  cf  obe- 
<hcnce  properly  moral.  Moreovi  r,  by  "doorks,  or  ’works  of  law, 
excluded  from  j illitication,  the  apoftle  doth  not  always  mean 
only  finlefs,  perfeft  obedience.  The  works  excluded  from 
jullification  are  any  kind  of  obedience,  perfect  or  imperfect, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  a rcafon  for  God’s  bellowing  the  pri- 
vileges and  honours  of  the  gofpel  upon  the  heathen  world. 
'J'hofe  privileges  and  honours  were  bellowed  out  of  pure 
mercy  and  goodnefs,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  good 
or  bad  works  of  the  heathen  world.  The  works,  which  are 
excluded  from  julHHcation,  refer  to  the  prior  llate  of  Chrif- 
ti.tns,  and  to  their  frjl  jullihcation  ; when  they  were  taken 
into  the  church  or  kingdom  of  God,  and  had  their  pajl  fins 
forgiven  thern.  Thisjfr/?  jnftilication  was  not  of  works,  it 
\v'as  of  mere  grace,  according  to  the  counfel  and  purpofe  of 
God’s  own  will,  without  regard  to  what  the  Heathen  had 
been  before  his  cenverhon.  But  after  converfion,  when  a 
man  is  become  a Chrillian,  and  with  regard  to  fnal  jullifi- 
cation,  works  are  cxprefsly  required.  Neverthelefs,  works 
ot  rigliteouluefs  are  fo  infilled  upon  in  our  Chrillian  llate, 
iio.v  that  we  are  taken  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  tliat  if  any 
Cii:-iil':tn  liiould  neglcifl  the  performance  of  them,  there  is 
It  ill  room,  in  this  life,  for  repentance.  For  our  Lord  and 
his  apollles  not  only  called  men  to  repentance,  in  order  to 
Cheir^r/?  jullilica'ion  ; but  the  apollles,  and  our  lord  after 
h;s  afetniion,  exhort  wicked  Chrillians,  fuch  as  were  mem- 
bers of  the  gofpel  church,  to  repentance,  in  order  to  their 
fnal  jullihcation.  2 Cor.  xii.  21.  Rev.  ii.  5,  16.  iii.  3, 
19. 

JUSTIFYING  Bail,  in  Law.  See  Bail  ahove. 

JusTiFViNG  Grace.  See  Gk.4CE. 

JUSTIN  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the  Eafl,  a native 
of  Dacia,  was  born  about  the  year  450,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  mean  occupation  of  keeping  of  cattle.  Poffeffing 
a ilrength  and  flature  which  he  thought  were  likely  to  re- 
commend him,  he  left  the  bufinefs  of  a palloral  life,  and 
obtained  a place  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo. 
He  role  by  degrees  in  the  fervice,  till  at  length,  in  51S,  he 
pnifelfed,  at  the  death  of  Anallalius,  the  important  office  of 
prx'fcfl-praetorio  ; and  by  the  application  of  timely  bribes, 
lie  llepped  on  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  apparently  with  the 
unanimous  confent  of  the  military,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people,  'j’he  eunuch  Amantius,  who  would  gladly  have 
Tailed  one  of  his  own  friends  to  the  high  office,  was,  for  a 
real  or  pretended  confpiracy,  with  fome  of  his  affociates, 
punifhed  with  exile  or  death.  The  Gothic  chief  Vitalian, 
who  had  revolted  againll  Anadafius,  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  army,  was  decoyed  into  the  palace,  and 
alTaffinaled  at  a royal  banquet.  Jullin,  to  whom  the  epithet 
of  elder  is  given,  to  didinguiffi  him  from  another  emperor  of 
the  fame  name  and  family,  was  fixty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  was  invefled  with  the  imperial  purple  ; and  though 
without  atiy  advantages  of  education,  he  was  preferved  fro.m 
expofmg  his  incapacity,  by  his  good  fenfe  in  following  the 
direflion  of  able  llatefmen,  whom  he  had  the  difeernment  to 
felefl,  and  the  wifdom  to  confide  in.  At  this  time,  fays 
the  hillovian,  the  world  beheld  two  contemporary  monarchs, 
Theodoric  and  himfelf,  %s’ho  were  even  deditute  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet ; but  tlie  commanding  genius  of 
the  Goth  rendered  him  rcfpeflable  amidd  all  his  ignorance  ; 
and  Jullin,  confeious  of  his  deficiencies,  relied  on  the  dili- 
gence of  his  quellor  Proclus,  and  the  talents  of  his  nephew 
jullinian,  whom  the  emperor  had  brought  from  the  folitudes 
of  Dacia,  and  educated  as  his  future  heir.  The  chief  events 
«f  this  reign  were  the  perlecution  of  the  Arians,  advances 
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towards  a reconciliation  with  the  Roman  fee,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a war  with  the  king  of  Perfia.  He  aliociated 
Jndinian  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire  in  yc/,  and  foou 
after  died,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  An  earthquake, 
wliich  almoll  ruined  Antioch  and  feveral  otlier  cities  in  the 
Fall,  was  a calamity  which  greatly  affecled  the  emperor. 
He  is  faid  to  have  laid  alide  the  imperial  robes,  clothed 
himfelf  in  fackcloth,  and  palled  feveral  days  in  falling  and 
prayer,  to  avoid  the  divine  judgments.  Flis  pietv  was  not 
fiirpalfed  by  Ids  humanity  ; and  he  difplayed  much  hene- 
voience  in  relieving  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by  and  furvived 
the  terrible  difa.der.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hill. 

.lu.sTix  II.,  emperor  of  the  Fall,  nephew  and  fuccclTor 
of  Jullinian,  afceiided  the  throne  in  y6y.  The  clioice  of 
the  fenate  and  people  was  fanclified  by  the  benediction  of 
the  patriarch,  who  placed  the  diadem  on  liis  head,  which 
w'as  the  firll  time  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  a 
priefl.  As  his  predeceffor  had  given  great  offence  by 
abolilhing  the  office  of  conful,  the  new  emperor  rcllored  it 
in  his  own  perfon,  almofl  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne. 
On  this  occalion,  he  dillribnted  large  fums  of  money  among 
the  people,  and  immediately  difeharged  the  debts,  and  cor- 
redled  the  ahufes  of  his  late  uncle.  The  popularity  ac- 
quired by  this  commencement  of  Jullin’s  reign  was  foon  for- 
feited by  iiillanccs  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  which  were  im- 
puted to  tlie  inlligation  of  the  emprefs  Sophia.  He  caufed 
his  relation  Jullin,  who  had  a military  command  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  be  frrangled  ; and  he  put  to  death 
fome  of  his  fenators,  from  a fufpicion  of  their  being  dilaf- 
fefted.  He  made  war  againll  Perfia  ; but  being  defeated 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  he  was  obliged  to  fue  for 
peace.  Soon  after  this,  Jullin  was  feized  vith  a diforder, 
which  affecled  liis  intclledls,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
government.  By  the  advice  of  his  emprefs,  he  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  Casfar,  in  the  year  574,  a Thracian  named  Tiberius, 
who  had  obtained,  by  his  abilities,  the  office  of  pod-captain 
of  the  guards.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  was  per- 
formed in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
patriarch  and  the  fenate.  On  this  occafion  Jullin  made  a 
long  fpeech,  which  his  flatterers  imputed  to  divine  infpira- 
tion,  in  which  he  recommended  his  fucceffor  to  love  his 
people  as  himfelf;  to  cultivate  the  affeflions,  and  maintain 
the  difeipline  of  the  army  ; to  protcfl  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich,  and  to  relieve  the  neceffities  ot  the  poor  : and  he  con- 
cluded with  a prayer,  that  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
would  infufe  into  his  heart  to  do  whatever  he  himfelf  had 
negledled  or  forgotten.  The  four  lall  years  of  his  life  were 
fpeiit  in  retirement  ; and  his  choice  was  judified  by  the  filial 
rLwercnce  and  gratitude  of  Tiberius.  Judin  died  Oclobcr 
5th,  578. 

JusTix,  a Latin  hidorian,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed 
in  the  fecond  century,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  His  hjdorv, 
which  is  tifed  in  our  fcliools  as  an  elegant  compendium  for 
young  people,  is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus  Po.-n- 
pciiis,  in  forty-four  books,  which  has  been  long  loll.  The 
narration  of  Judin  is  clear,  his  refleflions  are  fenfib>e, 
though  obvious,  and  his  llyle  is  fometimes  eloquent.  The 
hillory  comprehends  what  relates  to  the  Affyrian,  Perfian, 
Grecran,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empire.s.  The  bell  edi- 
tions are  thofe  by  Gronovius,  Hearne,  and  Barbou.  Tlic 
Delphin  edition  is  much  in  ufe. 

Ju.STi.v,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Condom. 

JUSTINGEN,  a town  and  capital  of  a lordihip,  pur- 
chafed  in  1751  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg ; 16  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Buchan. 

JUSTINIAN  L,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the  Fad, 
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vas  born  of  an  obfcure  race  in  Dacia,  whence,  as  we  have 
feen  in  the  article  Justin  L,  he  was  brought,  and  educated 
with  a view  of  fucceeding  to  the  empire.  Juftinian  was, 
during  the  life  of  his  uncle,  made  partner  in  the  imperial 
throne  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Judin,  became  its  lole  pof- 
fefTor,  being  at  that  period,  A.D  527,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Immediately  upon  his  elevation,  he  folemnly 
efpoufed  Theodora,  an  adlrefs,  who  in  early  youth  had  fol- 
lowed a courfe  of  proditution,  and  who  gained  fo  complete 
an  afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  tlie  emperor,  as  to  be  adb- 
ciated  with  him  on  the  throne.  He  began  his  reign  by  a 
violent  perfecution  of  heretics  and  fedlarics,  and  he  regarded 
himfelf  as  a great  theologian.  His  reign  was,  however,  me- 
morable for  many  important  tranfaflions,  military  and  civil ; 
and  he  carried  his  arms  with  fuccefs  againd  his  enemies,  for 
which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Bclifarius  his  great  general, 
V. !)o  alfo  preferved  him  from  a formidable  confpiracy.  (See 
the  article  Bklisaimu.s.)  The  Icgiflative  labours  of  Judinian 
are  uhat  have  conferred  the  chief  celebrity  on  his  nam.e. 
The  reformation  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  from  his  fird  pofTcdion  of  the  fu- 
jireme  power.  The  perfon  to  whom  he  principally  confided 
this  arduous  taflt  was  Tribonian,  cn  eminent  lawyer  of  va- 
rious and  extcnfive  attainments.  By  his  cares,  and  thofe  of 
nine  perfons  adbeiated  with  him,  the  new  code  of  Judinian 
\^as  completed  in  the  year  529.  This  publication  was  fol- 
lowctl  in  533  by  that  of  the  Pandedts  or  Diged,  a compila- 
tion of  the  decifions  and  opinions  of  former  civilians  ; and  of 
tiie  Inditutes.  an  elementary  treat ife  of  the  Roman  law  for 
the  ufe  of  dudents.  A new  edition  of  tlie  Code,  in  534, 
made  a confidcrabie  addition  to  the  emperor’s  own  laws ; and 
his  lididts  and  Novels  complete  the  vad  edifice  of  jurifpru- 
dence, reared  by  the  legidative  fpirit  which  diftingnidied  his 
reign.  Another  remarkable  trait  in  this  emperor’s  charac- 
ter was  his  palTion  for  building.  His  piety  was  difplayed  in 
mimerous  churclies,  and  other  buildings  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  celebrated  church  of  Sandla  Sophia  at 
Condaiitinople,  now  fubfiding  as  the  principal  inofcjue  of 
the  Turkidi  empire,  atteds  the  magnificence  of  his  defigns. 
Bridges,  aquedudls,  high-roads,  and  hofpitals,  were  among 
his  works  of  public  utility,  by  which  every  province  of  the 
empire  was  beneftiJ.  Plis  works  of  peace  were  frequently 
interrupted  by  wars,  which  agitated  the  empire  during  al- 
mod  the  whole  of  this  reign  ; but  in  538,  a peace  upon  ho- 
nourable terms  put  an  end  to  the  long  conteds  between  the 
Roman  and  Perfian  empires.  The  rejoicings  on  this  event 
were  diilurbed  by  a dreadful  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
many  datcly  edifices,  with  a great  lofs  of  lives.  Judinian, 
broken  down  with  cares  and  old  age,  died  jn  November 
ybjj  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  eighty- 
third  of  his  age.  Among  other  didinguifhed  events  of  this 
reign,  the  introduidion  of  the  filk-worm  into  the  Greek 
empire,  by  means  of  two  Perfian  monks,  who  went  as  m.if- 
fionarics  to  China,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  incrcaf- 
ing  joaloufics,  and  the  heavy  burdens  which  Judinian  iiii- 
jiofed  upon  his  fubjeids,  had,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
dedroyed  all  attachment  to  his  perfon  ; and  he  who,  in  many 
i -fpcids,  deferved  the  title  of  the  lad  Roman  emperor,  left 
the  dage  unlamented  and  unhunoured.  Gibbon.  Univer. 

Hid. 

JrsTivi.w  H.,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  fucceeded  his  father 
Condaiitine  Pogonatus  in  6Sc,  being  then  only  fixteen  years 
of  age.  He  'vas  naturally  of  a violent  temper  ; and  his  love 
of  war  induced  him  to  break  a treaty  wliich  he  had  made 
with  the  Saracens,  and  renew  hodilities  againd  them.  Pie 
ri'i-ovcred  fevcral  provinces  from  his  enemies,  and  made  an 
extr:,vagant  peace  with  them  ; but  hU  exadions,  cruelties, 


and  debaucheries,  tamifhed  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  r 
dered  him  an  objeft  of  hatred  to  all.  He  formed  a defig  > 
of  dedroying  all  the  inhabitants  of  Condantinople ; bun 
Leontius,  a celebrated  commander,  attempted  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.  He  was  fuccefsful  ; dethroned  tl:e 
emperor,  and  feized  him  and  his  miniders  without  refiftance. 
Judinian’s  life  was  fpared,  but  he  was  fentenced  to  be  l a- 
niflied,  and  to  fuffer  tlie  amputation  of  Iiis  nofe  : hence  he 
was  named  by  the  Greeks  “ Rhinotmetus."  In  704  he, 
by  the  afiidance  of  the  Bulgarians,  regained  his  feat,  wlieu 
he  revenged  himfelf  upon  his  enemies.  The  fird  viftims 
were  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  wlio  had  fucccfiively  filled  the 
throne  during  the  interval  of  his  banifliment.  Thefe  were 
dragged  in  triumph  through  the  city,  and  then  placed  in 
chains  beneath  his  throne,  whence  he  beheld  the  fpccfr.cles, 
with  a foot  upon  each  of  their  necks,  whilft  the  inconfrant 
people  dmuted,  “ Thou  (halt  trample  on  the  afp  and  ha- 
filifK.”  They  were  then  led  to  execution.  So  many  per- 
fons were,  on  this  occafion,  the  vicfims  of  his  furv,  that  it 
is  faid  whole  provinces  were  aimed  depopulated  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  executions.  Judinian  died  by  the  hands  of 
adafiins  in  71 1 ; and  fucli  was  the  hatred  which  he  !iad  every 
where  infpired,  that  his  young  fon  Tiberius,  whom  his 
grandmother  liad  placed  in  a fandlnary,  was  dragged  from 
the  altar,  and  murdered  before  her  eyes.  Thus  the  race  of 
Heraclius  was  cxtinguifiied,  after  a reign  of  one  lumdred 
years.  Univer.  Hill.  Gib’oon. 

JUSTIZA,  a magidrate  of  Arragon,  whofe  office  bore 
fome  rtfembiance  to  that  of  the  ejihori  in  ancient  Sparta. 
Pie  a6led  as  the  guardian  of  the  people,  and  the  comptroller 
of  the  prince.  His  perfon  was  facred,  and  his  jurifdictioii 
unbounded.  Pie  was  the  fupreme  interpreter  of  the  laws. 
Not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themfelvcs,  were 
bound  to  confult  him  in  every  doubtful  cafe,  and  to  receive 
his  refponfes  with  implicit  deference.  An  appeal  lay  to  him 
from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  thofe  appointed  by 
the  barons  within  their  refpedlive  territories.  Even  when 
no  appeal  was  made  to  him,  he  could  interpofe  by  liis  own 
authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge  to  proceed,  take  im- 
mediate cognizance  of  the  caufe  himfelf,  and  remove  the 
party  accufed  to  the  “ Manifedation,”  or  prifon  of  the 
date,  to  which  no  perfon  had  accefs  but  by  his  permifilon. 
Kis  power  was  exerted  with  no  lefs  vigour  and  effeft  in  fu- 
perintending  the  adminidration  of  government,  than  in  re- 
gulating the  courfe  of  jadice.  It  was  his  prerogative  to 
infpedt  the  conduCl  of  tlie  king,  to  review  all  the  royal 
proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether  or  not 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  law,  and  fit  to  be  executed. 
He,  by  his  foie  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king’s 
miniders  from  the  conduit  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  aiilvver 
for  their  mal-adininidratioii.  The  judiza  himfelf  was  ac- 
countable only  to  the  Cortes  for  the  execution  of  liis  high 
office.  B\'  a law  enacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.D.  I-I42,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  judiza  Ihould  continue  in  office  during 
life,  and  fliould  not  be  removed  from  it,  unlefs  by  tbc  autho- 
rity of  the  Cortes.  This  officer  was  appointed  by  the  king  { 
but  to  prevent  his  becoming  a dependent  and  tool  of  the 
crown,  indead  of  tlie  guardian  of  the  people,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  fliould  retain  his  office  during  life.  Pie  was 
feledfcd  from  perfons  of  the  fecond  clafs,  or  cavalleros,  an- 
fweriiig  nearly  to  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Grqat  Britain, 
and  not  from  the  ricofliombres  or  noblumen,  that  he  might 
check  the  domineering  and  oppreffivc  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  ns 
well  as  fet  bounds  to  the  power  of  tlie  monarch  ; and  that 
he  himfelf  might  be  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
executed  his  trull,  and  liubic  to  rigorous  punifhmeni  : 
whereas  the  ricolhombres  were  not  fubjeCt  10  capital  punifli- 
4 0 2 meut. 
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incnt.  For  contrafling  his  power,  feventccn  perfons  were 
chofen  by  lot  in  each,  meeting' of  the  Cortes;  and  thefe 
formed  a tribunal,  called  the  court  of  inquihtion  into  the 
office  of  juftiza.  This  court  met  at  three  dated  times  in  the 
year  ; and  to  this  court  the  juftiza  and  his  deputies  were 
refponfible  for  their  condtifl.  The  members  of  the  court 
palled  fentence  by  ballot ; and  they  mijht  punilh  by  de- 
gradation, confifcation  of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The 
law  which  erefled  this  court,  and  legulatcd  the  forms  of 
its  precedence,  was  enafled  A.D.  1461.  Robertfon’s  Hill, 
of  Charles  V , vol.  i. 

•JUSTNESS,  the  exaflnefs  or  regularity  of  any  thing. 

Ju'lnefs  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thought,  language, 
and  fentiments.  The  juftnefs  of  a thought  confifts  in  a cer- 
tain precifion  or  accuracy,  bv  which  every  part  of  it  is  per- 
ieUly  true,  and  pertincut  to  the  fubjefl. 

Juftnefs  of  language  confifts  in  ufing  proper  and  well 
chofen  terms  ; in  nor  faying  either  too  much,  or  too  little. 

M.  Ue  More,  who  has  written  on  juftnefs  of  mind,  dif- 
tinguiffies  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ; the  one  arifing  from  talle 
and  genius  ; the  other  from  good  fenfe,  or  right  reafon. 

1 here  are  no  certain  rules  to  be  laid  down,  for  the  former, 
viz.  to  Ihew  the  beauty  and  cxaclnefs  in  the  turn,  or  choice 
of  a thought  ; the  latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  w'hich 
things  have  to  one  another. 

JUTE,  in  ManufaEtures,  is  a remarkably  ftrong  veerc- 
table  fibre,  tiie  produce  cf  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Dr. 
William  Roxburgh  has  fully  deferibed,  and  its  ufes,  in  the 
'rranfaeftions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxii.  p.  372. 

JUTERBOCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Querfurt,  with  two  faaxbonrgs,  fituated 
on  the  Angerbach  ; 16  miles  N.  E.  of  Wittenburg.  N. 
lat.  72'’.  E.  long.  13  2'. 

JUTES,  in  Anc'hiit  Hijlory,  a tribe  of  the  Getse,  the 
conquerors  of  fo  many  countries,  inhabited  the  extremity  of 
the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus,  w'hich  from  them  is  ftill  called 
Jutland ; which  fee. 

JUTHIA,  Odi.v,  or  Siam,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  ol  Siam,  and  relidence  of  the  king, 
fltuated  on  a large  ifland  in  the  river  Menan,  at  the  diftance 
cf  fome  leagues  from  the  fea.  The  royal  palace  is  large 
and  beautiful,  and  the  pagodas  are  mimeroiis.  The  Dutch 
have  a faftory  here,  and  many  merchants  from  different 
countries  come  to  trade.  In  1766,  this  town  was  taken  by 
the  Birmans.  N.  lat.  14  18'.  E.  long.  100  52'. 

JUTLAND,  a peninfula  of  Europe,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  formerly  called  “ Ciinbria,”  and  the  ‘‘  Clier- 
fonefus  Cimbricus,”  bounded  on  tiie  E.  by  the  Scaggerak, 
the  I.ittle  Belt,  and  the  Baltic  ; on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of 
Holllein,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Nortlieni  fea  ; 
about  200  miles  King,  and  97  broad.  It  is  generally  divided 
into  North  Jutland,  more  efpecially  called  Jutland,  and 
South  Jutland,  more  generally  called  the  “ duchy  of  Slef- 
wick  W’hich  fee. 

JttTLAND,  or  North  Jutland,  is  bounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  fea,  except  towards  the  fouth,  where  its  boundary  is  the 
duchy  of  Slcfwick  ; it  is  about  tjo  miles  long,  and  from 
60  to  80  broad.  Of  all  the  territories  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, it  is  the  largeft  and  yields  the  greateft  revenue.  Tlie 
middle  part  confifts  of  heaths  and  moors,  intermixed  with 
few  fpots  of  arable  land  ; but  thefe  afford  good  pallure 
for  oxen,  Iheep,  and  goats.  The  other  parts,  of  greater 
extent,  are  very  fertile,  and  yield  a great  quantity  ol  grain, 
which  is  annually  exported  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Hol- 
land. Tlie  inhabitants  derive  alfo  conliderable  iuins  from 
their  oxen,  horfes,  and  hogs.  Hence  Jutland  is  commonly 
CidJed  “ the  land  bacon  and  rye  bread.”  Tins  country 
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is  alfo  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  frefh  water 
and  fea  fifli  On  the  call  lide  it  has  fine  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  fir,  &c.  but  on  the  weft  lide  the  inhabitants  arc 
obliged  to  ufe  heath  and  tnrf  for  fuel.  .lutland  abounds 
with  game.  The  air  is  keen  and  cold,  efpecially  towards 
the  North  fea.  The  inliabitants  arc  vigorous,  robuft,  and 
refoh'.te  ; and  feem  to  have  gained  a greater  degree  of  free- 
dom than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Denmark.  Many  of  the 
Jutlanders  have  freeholds,  for  which  they  pay  a fmall  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  public 
taxes.  The  Danifu  language  is  broken  in  Jutland  with  a 
particular  accent,  and  with  kfs  purity  than  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 'rhe  only  place  in  w hich  the  exercife  of  any  reii- 
gion,  belides  Luthcranifm,  is  tolerated,  is  Fredericia . North 
Jutland  is  compofed  of  f»ur  diocefes,  or  governments  j 
each  of  wliich  has  its  bifiiop  and  gei,v:ral-governor  ; and 
they  derive  iheir  names  from  thofe  of  their  chief  cities,  viz. 
Aalborg,  Wiborg,  Arrhuiis,  and  Ripen.  'I'he  population 
of  thefe  four  diocefes  is  Hated  by  Mr.  Coxe  at  338,136 
perfons.  Jutland  fupplies  tripoly  and  fuller’s  earth,  belides 
lome  alum  and  vitriol. 

JUTRAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  ; i6  miles  N.W.  of  Amood. 

JUTTARA,  a town  of  Flindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Vufigapatam. 

JUTTY  He.\d.  See  Jetty  Head. 

JUTWAR,  in  Geography,  a fmall  circar  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Giizerat,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Puddar,  a little  above 
the  gulf  of  Cnteh  ; about  25  miles  long,  and  16  broad. 

JUVANTLV,  in  Medicine,  literally  fignifying  aiding 
things,  and  generally  contrafted  with  hedentia,  or  hurtful 
things,  is  a term  applicable  to  every  agent  or  circumftaiice 
which  contributes  to  alleviate  a dileafe,  as  the  word  ladentia 
fignifies  every  thing  which  can  increafe  the  fymptoms  of  a 
diforder,  or  prevent  its  progrefs  towards  amendment  ; but 
the  terms  are  principally  iifed  to  denote  thofe  things,  which 
poifefs  a minor  degree  of  influence  on  the  animal  econorViy, 
and  cannot  be  clafied  among  the  adlual  remedies  or  canfes 
of  difeafe.  Whence  the  common  precept  of  medical 
writers,  to  attend  to  the  juvantia  and  ladentia,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  aeftive  remedies  for  any  difeafe  are  employed. 

JUVEI^SKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolflt.  N.  lat.  63°  40'.  E.  long.  61"  14'. 

JUVENAL,  Dectus  Junius  Juven.mes,  in  Biography, 
a celebrated  Roman  poet,  who  w’as  born  at  Aqninuir, 
in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome,  and  pafTcd  much  of 
his  life  in  the  perfuits  of  ti  c bar,  after  which  he  applied 
himfelf  to  write  fatires,  fixtc-n  of  which  a'e  ftill  ex’ ant,  and 
very  highly  prized.  Tlicy  iland  pre-eminent  in  the  clafs  of 
thofe  W'hich  employ  warm  ferious  invedftive,  and  make  vice 
rather  than  folly  their  obj  (ft.  He  wrote  with  acrimony 
againft  all  his  adverfaries  : he  is  far  more  correft  than  his 
contemporaries,  which  has  been  attributed  to  his  judgment 
and  experience,  being  far  advanced  in  life  when  he  wrote  h s 
fatires.  He  appears  to  have  been  a lover  of  viitue,  though 
his  language  and  dc.ftriptions  art-  fometimes  very  grofs  : many 
of  his  maxims  ol  morality  are  delivered  with  great  force  and 
dignity  ; as  a poet  he  has  more  animation  than  talle.  He 
has  wiiii  reaion  been  called  the  latl  of  the  Roman  poets,  for 
after  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing  more  clain.s  attention 
as  a perfect  po  t cal  cempofition.  ft  he  bell  editions  of  this 
poet  are  thofe  by  Cafaiibcn,  of  Hawkey,  and  of  Graivius 
cum  notis  variorum  ft'he  Delphin  edition  is  much  uled,  as 
arc  the  Aldine  and  Glafgow  editions. 

JU  VENALIA,  or  Juvenaj.es  ludi,  games,  excrcifes  of 
body,  and  combats,  inftituted  by  Nero  the  flrft  time  his 
beard  was  fhaved. 
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They  were  celebrated  in  private  houfes,  and  even  the  wo- 
men had  a fiiare  in  them  : probably  they  were  the  fame  with 
what  were  otherwife  called  Neroniana. 

JUVENCUS,  Caius  Vettius  Aquii.inus,  in  B\ogra~ 
phy,  one  of  the  earliell  Chriftian  poets,  was  a priell;  of  a 
noble  family  in  Spain,  and  fioiiriihed  in  the  fourth,  century. 
He  wrote  a poem  on  the  life  of  Clirift,  taken  from  the  pof- 
pel  of  St.  blatthew.  It  was  compofed  about  the  year  329. 
It  lias  been  frecjnencly  reprinted,  and  may  be  found  in  Mat- 
taire’s  “ Corpus  Poctarum  and  in  the  “ Bibliothcque  des 
Peres.”  Gen.  Biog. 

JUVENIEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie 
palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Lida. 

JUVENTAS,  in  Mythology,  the  goddefs  who  prefided 
over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddefs  was  long 
honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tullius  erefted  her 
ftatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva  there  was  the  altar  of 
Juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a pifture  of  Proferpine.  The 
Greeks  called  the  goddefs  of  youth  Hebe  ; but  it  has  been 
generally  fuppofed  that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Ro- 
man Juventas. 

JUVIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillricl  of  Mortain  ; four  miles  N.  W.  of  Mortain.  The 
place  contains  632,  and  the  canton  5603  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  ico  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes.  — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne ; nine 
miles  N.W.of  Chalons-fur- Maone. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillrift  of  Domfront,  The  place  contains  1945,  and 
the  canton  1 1,126  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207^  kilio- 
metres, in  13  communes. 

IVY,  in  Botany,  &c.  (See  Hedera.)  The  ivy  is  a 
fmall  well-known  creeping  or  climbing  kind  of  plant. 
From  its  property  of  fpreading  rapidly  over  a furface,  it 
has  been  recommended  as  proper  for  protedling  the  faces  of 
earthen  dikes,  and  other  limilar  fences,  as  by  this  means 
they  are  preferved  from  mouldering  down  and  being  de- 
ftroyed. 

Ivy,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  leaves  of  ivy  are  fel- 
dom  ufed  inwardly,  but  outwardly  they  are  applied  to  iffues, 
to  keep  them  cool,  and  free  from  inflammation,  as  alfo  to 
fcabs,  fores,  and  fcald  heads.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  life  of 
Experimental  Philolophy,  commends  a large  dofe  of  the  full 
ripe  berries  as  a retnedy  againll  the  plague  ; and  it  is  faid, 
that  in  the  London  plague,  the  powder  of  them  was  given 
in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with  fuccefs  ; and  they  have 
been  recommended  in  fmall  doles,  as  alcxipharmic  and  fu- 
dorific.  Schroder  fays,  they  purge  upward  and  down- 
ward. The  guoi  of  ivy  is  fomevvhat  cauflic,  and  com- 
mended to  take  away  fpots  and  freckles  out  of  the  face, 
'i'bis  refinous  juice,  exuding  from  the  flalks  of  ivy,  has 
been  recommended  as  corroborant  and  refolvent,  in  ca- 
chexies and  uterine  obftruclions  ; but  has  been  rarely  ufed, 
except  as  an  ingredient  in  plaflers  ; nor  does  it  appear  to 
poffefs  any  virtues  which  common  relin  has  not  in  an  equal 
degree. 

\'j\-reftn  is  brought  from  Perfia,  and  fome  other  of  the 
hot  countries,  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  confider- 
able  quantity.  Mr.  Ray,  indeed,  mentions  fome  of  it  hav- 
ing been  found  on  ivies  in  Worcellerihii  e,  and  other  authors 
in  other  pa«ts  of  Europe  ; but  thefe  are  only  fmgular  in- 
ftances  cf  what  may  happen,  our  fliops  being  obliged  to  be 
fupplied  from  the  Eaft, 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  this  refin, 
which  they  called  lachryma  hederec,  as  fome  alfo  do  to  this 
day.  It  IS  faid  to  be  emollient  and  detergent,  and  to  make 


a noble  balfam  for  frefli  wounds  ; but  is  never  ufed  by  us 
v/ith  thefe  intentions.  The  Perfians  efteem  it  much  as  an 
aftringent. 

Ivy,  Ground,  in  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica,  See 
Glechoma.  ^ 

IvY-^rre  of  America.  See  KalmiA. 

Ivy,  Petrified.  See  Petrifaction'. 

Ivy,  Virginian.  See  Moon.'-ked. 

JUXON,  Wim.iam,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Chi- 
chefler,  but  received  his  education  at  Merchant  Taylors’ 
fchool,  London,  from  w'hence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Joh.n’s 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  made  a fel'ow  in  159S, 
and  in  1621,  he  was  eledled  prefident.  In  1627,  he  w'as 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worceller,  and  in  1633,  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained,  through  the  interefl  of  archbilhop  Laud, 
the  bifliopric  of  London  ; and  Ihortly  alter  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treafurer.  This  laft  promotion  gave 
general  offence.  His  birth  and  character  were  deemed  too 
obfeure  for  a man  raifed  to  one  of  the  highefl;  offices  of  the 
crown  ; neverthelefs,  his  condiufl  in  that  Ration  was  irre- 
proachable. In  the  rebellion  he  fuflered  the  lofs,  not  only 
of  his  eccleflaflical  revenues,  but  of  a great  part  of  his 
temporal  ellate.  In  1648,  he  attended  the  king  upon  the 
fcaffold,  after  which  he  was  taken  into  cullody  v^i'.h  a view 
of  forcing  him  to  reveal  any  fecrets  with  which  his  ma- 
jefty  had  entrufted  him;  but  his  prudence,  integrity,  and 
lionour,  were  fuperior  to  every  art  exercifed  upon  him. 
At  the  reftoration  he  was  made  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  81,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
John’s  college-chapel,  Oxford.  He  was  a perfon  of  great 
integrity,  mildnefs,  and  humanity,  and  endowed  with  an 
excellent  underflanding.  Wood.  Hume. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to  de- 
note that  fpecies  of  growth,  which  is  performed  by  the  ap- 
pofition  of  new  matter  to  the  furface,  or  outfide,  of  old. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  Hands  oppofed  to  inuif-fufception  ;. 
where  the  growth  of  a body  is  perfonned  by  the  reception 
of  a juice  within  it,  diffufed  through  its  canals.  See  Nu- 
trition'. 

JUZeUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  ; i ^ miles 
W.  of  Mezemba. 

JUZENNECOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diflriH  of  Chauinont ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Clraumont 
The  place  contains  243,  and  the  canton  6435  inhabitants,  on- 
a territory  cf  272!;  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

UYAINII,  or  Sr-.Ki.s.ri',  a province  of  Japan. 

IWANCZOWICZA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Novogrodek  ; 52  miles  S.S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

I WANG  ROD,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 60  miles  E.S.E  of  Braclaw. 

IV/ATA,  a town  of  Jajoan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  j 
100  miles  \’vk  of  .Jedo. 

IWETPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; miles  E.  of  Go- 
rugot, 

UVIE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 
24  miles  E.  cf  Lida. 

IWNICA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kievj 
60  miles  W S W of  Kiev. 

IX I A,  \n  Botany,  i|ia,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Miflelfoe,, 
or  Vifeurn  album.  It  does  not  appear  why  Linnteus  adopted 
it  for  the  prefent  genus.— Linn.  Gen.  26.  Schreb.  33. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  V.  I.  195.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  49.  Thunb. 
Difl'.  n.  8.  Ait.  Flort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  86.  Ker.  in  Aim. 
of  Bot.  V.  1.  226.  Curt.  Mag.  p.  1013.  Mart.  Mill.  DicF. 

V.  2., 
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V.  2.  JuiT.  5S.  Lamarck,  llluftr.  t.  31. — Clafs  and  order, 
’J'ruiudrKi  Monv^ynta.  Nat.  Ord.  Rnfaijs,  Linn.  /riJrj,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Spatha  inferior,  ihorter  than  the  corolla, 
of  two  oblong  permanent  valves  ; the  outermoll;  enfolding 
the  inner  one.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior ; tube  thread- 
iliaped,  fieiider,  erecl,  fcarccly  dilated  upwards  ; limb  regu- 
lar, divided  to  its  very  bafe  into  fix,  nearly  equal,  fpreading, 
llattiHi  fegments.  Stum.  Filaments  three,  inlertcd  into  the 
rqouth  of  the  tube,  decurrent,  much  (laorter  than  the  limb; 
anthers  oblong,  fomewhat  curved.  Germen  roimdifh, 

fomewhat  triangular  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  ereft  ; lligmas 
three,  linear,  recurved,  fpreading.  Perk.  Capfule  roundifli- 
ovate,  membranous,  tumid,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  globofe. 

Elf.  Ch.  Spatha  of  two  valves.  Corolla  with  a flender 
tube,  and  regular  limb.  Stigmas  three,  narrow,  recurved. 
Capfule  ovate,  fomewhat  globofe.  Seeds  globofe. 

An  exteni'.ve  genus  of  bulbous  Cape  plants  in  Linnreus, 
Willdenow,  and  Vahl,  from  which  Mr.  Ker  has,  generally 
■we  think  very  happily,  feparated  feveral  genera,  all  agree- 
ing with  it  in  the  regular  corolla,  by  which  they  are  all  in 
common  dillinguilhed  from  Gladiolus  (fee  that  article); 
but  differing  from  it,  as  well  as  among  tliemfelves,  in  other 
particulars.  See  Auistea,  Geissorkhiza,  and  FIespe- 
RANTHA, — As  we  have  given  a view  of  all  the  certain  fpecies 
of  Gladiolus,  we  deem  it  neceffary  to  do  the  fame  by  Lvia, 
of  which  Mr.  Ker  reckons  up  15  fpecies.  In  its  old  date 
the  genus  ftands  in  Willdenow  with  47  fpecies,  and  in  Vahl 
with  5’6,  befides  fix  reckoned  by  the  latter  doubtful,  adopted 
from  Burmann. 

Sedfion  i.  Limb  lefs  fpreading,  tube Jlsorter,  fpatha  larger, 
as  well  as  more  thin  and  membranous,  than  in  the  rejl. 

1.  I.  pendula.  Thunb,  Diff.  n.  16.  Linn,  Suppl.  91  — 
Flowers  fomewhat  bell-fhnped,  pendulous.  Branches  of 
the  panicle  capillary,  drooping,  Spatha  longer  than  the 
tube. — Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  watery 
places,  in  November,  by  Thunberg,  who  deferibes  it  as  the 
tailed  and  mod  ornamental  of  its  genus,  with  large,  pendu- 
lous, flelh-coloured  flowers,  the  fegments  of  which,  in  his 
fpecimen  given  to  Linnteus,  are  above  an  inch  long,  while 
the  tube  is  not  half  fo  much.  AVe  know  no  figure  of  this 
fpecies,  nor  is  it  in  the  gardens, 

2.  1.  capillaris.  Thunb.  n.  i2.t.  2.  f.  2.  Linn.  Suppl.  92. 
Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  57-'  ? Flowers  fomewhat  bell-ihapcd. 
Spatha  equal  to  the  tube.  Leaves  linear. -Native,  like  all 
the  red,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  our 
green-houfes  chiedy  in  the  fpring.  IVIr.  Ker  quotes  under 
this  I.  lancea,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  281.  If  this  be  right, 
it  varies  in  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  h.aving 
fometimes  only  one  dower  on  a llalk,  fomctiines  Icveral. 
They  are  of  a pale  rofe  or  ficfli  colour.  The  bulb  is  cu- 
rioudy  reticulated. 

3.  I.  aulica.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  i.  57.  ed.  2. 

•V.  I.  86.  { I.  capillaris  y ; Ker  m Curt.  Mag.  t.  1013.) 

— Flowers  nearly  falver-lhaped.  crowded.  Spatha  half  as 
Jong  as  the  tube.  Leaves  oblong,  many-ribbed. — Sent  by 
Mr  Maffon  to  Kew  garden  in  J774.  Mr.  Ker  edeems  it 
A variety  of  the  preceding,  but  the  charadlers  we  have  given 
teem  to  didinguiih  it.  The  flowers  are  much  more  expanded, 
.md  larger,  of  a full  rofe-colour,  and  tlie  haves  very  much 
broader. 

Seefion  2.  Tube  flender,  confidcrably  longer  than  the  fpatha  •, 
limb  widely  fpreading. 

4.  I.  arflata.  Thunb.  Diff.  n,  15.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 
F 5 ^‘9’ — Spike  fomewhat  level-topped.  Spatha  about  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  tube,  fharply  tootlied.  Limb  fal- 
ver-fhaped.  Stamens  nearly  equal  to  the  dyle, — The  leaves 


are  broad  and  fword-lhaped,  -with  -many  ribs,  and  a cartila- 
ginous though  narrow  edge.  Stem  round,  fometimes  branch- 
ed. Flowers  numerous,  fomewhat  corymbofc,  Tofc  colo'-rt-d 
with  a white  orifice,  inodorous,  their  limb  quite  flat,  'i'l.c 
fpatha  has  much  of  tlie  charadter  of  Mr.  Kcr’s  genus  Spa- 
ra.\is.  This  fpecies  requires  a conllant  lupply  of  water, 
efpecially  when  about  dowering. 

5.  I.  patens.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  ed.  i v.  i.  59.  ed.  3. 
V.  1.86.  Kerin  Curt.  Mag. t.  532.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  130. 
(I.  filiformis ; Venten.  Jard.  de  Cels,  t.  48.  Redout. 
Liliac.  t.  30.  I.  ariftata  ; Schneev.  Ic.  t.  32-)-  Spike  cy- 
lindrical. Tube  very  /lender;  limb  widely  fpreading,  fome- 
what .redexed.  Filaments  credl  and  clofe  together. — The 
leaves  of  this  very  handfome  fpecies  are  fword-fhaped. 
Stem  flender,  erect  and  rigid.  Flowers  more  or  lefs  nu- 
merous, in  a cylindrical  fpike,  rarely  branched,  their  co- 
lour a vivid  crimfon  or  carmine,  fometimes  varying  to  a 
lighter  vermilion  hue.  The  fegments  of  the  limb  arc  often 
much  redexed,  and  tl-.ey  vary  in  length,  but  are  ufiially  < Y- 
liptical,  and  each  near  an  inch  long.  Tlie  eye,  or  orifice  of 
the  tube,  is  often  green  bordered  with  white. 

6.  flexuofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  51.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 

t.  624.  (I.  polyllachya  ; Redout-  Liliac.  t.  126.  I-  ra- 

pitata,  var.  Itellata  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  232.) — (1.  I.  flexu- 
ofa; Curt.  Mag.  t.  127.  — Stem  branched,  racemofe.  Tube 
flender,  nightly  dilated  upward  ; limb  fomewhat  contraftefl', 
its  fegments  elliptical,  concave,  fpreading.  Filaments  dale 
together. — The /riZTW  are  linear,  graffy.  flender,  not 

quite  eredt,  branched  for  the  mod  part,  each  branch  bear- 
ing a fhortifli  clufter  of  pale  rufe-ccloured,  moftly  flr  ped, 
fragrant  flowers,  half  the  fizc  of  the  laft,  tlieir  orifice  mullly 
yellow,  their  fegments  not  expanded  into  a falver-fliapc,  each 
of  them  moreover  being  concave.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are 
of  a pale  or  dull  violet-colour. 

7.  I.  conica.  Salif.  Hort.  36.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  539. 

Redout.  Liliac.  t.  138.  (I-  capitata,  var.  fl.  aurau- 

tio  : Andr.  Repof.  t.  50.  I.  fufco-citrina ; Redout.  I.iliac. 
t.  86.) -Stem  limple.  duller  denfe.  I.imb  fpreading, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube.  Style  longer  than  the  filaments. 
— The  leaves  are  linear  and  graliy.  Flowers  in  a thyrfus, 
or  denfe  duller,  as  large  as  thofe  of  I.  patens,  but  lets  ex- 
paiided,  of  a rich  orange,  fometimes  a lemon-colour,  w ith  a 
brown  and  yellow  eye,  ir, odorous.  The  fiyle  continues  un- 
divided above  the  bale  of  the  anthers — Tins  is  one  of  the 
moll  fplcndid  of  the  genus. 

8.  I.  monadelpha.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  87. 
Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  607.  (I.  cohimiiaris  ; Andr.  Repof. 
t.  203.  211.  213.  270.  Galaxix  ixirefiora  ; Redout.  Ifi- 
liac.  t.  41.) — Chiller  corymhole.  Flowers  falver-fhaped. 
Filaments  united  into  a tube.  Remarkable  for  its  perfectly 
monadelphous  ftamens.  Tlie  haves  are  fword-lhapcc^ 
Flowers  fceiitlefs,  rather  large,  not  mimerous,  ir.  a-  fliort 
corymbofe  chiller  ; tlieir  tube  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
limb,  which  is  flat,  iifually  light  blue  or  piirjde,  rarely  yd- 
low,  alivays  dillinguilhed  by  a broad  browiiilb,  or  grecnifl;, 
central  llaiii,  or  eye. 

9.  I.  colitmellaris.  A't.  Flort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  88. 

Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  630.  (I.  cohminaris,  v.ar.  angnlli- 

folia  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  vf, 2.)  duller  corymbofe.  Flowers 
nearly  falver-lhaped.  Fil.iments  united  at  their  bafe.  — 
Differs  from  the  hill  in  the  Jlamens  being  united  at  their  bafe 
oiily,  the  flowers  fcciitcd  like  woodrulF  or  new  hay,  not  quite 
fo  horizontally  expanded,  opening  in  the  morning  and  doling 
at  noon,  and  produced  in  Auguil  inflead  of  the  fpring. 
Their  colour  is  purplilh,  the  eye  richly  variegated  with 
broad  urdcs  of  black  and  red.  The  leaves  are  graffy. 
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ro.  I.  maculata.  Thunb.  Dili.  n.  19.  T.inn.  Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  85.  Mant.  320.  Ker  iii  Curt.  Mag.  t.  349.789. 
12S5.  AnJr.  Rcpof.  t.  196.  236.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  137. 
vTacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  9.  t.  19  — 23.  Schneev.  Ic. 

6.  23.  (I.  capitata  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  23.  139.  1.  fpi- 
cata,  var.  viridi-nigra  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  29.) — Flowers 
nesirly  falver-lbaped  ; tube  capillary  ; limb  Itained  at  the 
Stigmas  leparatc  as  low  as  the  tube.  - This  common 
and  ornamental  fpecies,  figures  of  which  arc  neediefsly  mul- 
tiplied by  authors,  is  known  by  the  broad  dark  (lain  in  the 
centre  of  the  jli-juer,  while  it  differs  from  the  two  la'f  in 
having  diRindt  filaments.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  fports  in 
every  fhade  of  crimlon,  pale  purple,  orange,  yellow,  even  to 
■white  ; though,  as  Mr.  Ker  obferves,  feme  other  fpecies 
may  pofiibly  be  confounded  under  Jacqnin’s  numerous  va- 
rieties. The  moft  remarkable  variety  is  the  green,  in  t.  23. 
of  that  author.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  349,  Andr,  t.  29,  Schneev. 
t.  6.  The  leaves  are  linear-fword-fliaped.  Spile  or  clujler 
oblong,  various  in  length,  fimple  and  almofl:  always  lolitary. 
/’/oceerx  about  as  large  as  thofe  of  our  3th  and  7th  fpecies, 
their  tube  very  flender,  fhortcr  than  the  limb,  which  is  a 
little  concave.  Style  enclofed  in  the  tube;  Rigmas  pro- 
idling. 

11.  eredj..  Thunb.  DilT.  n.  iS.  Kerin  Curt.  Mag. 

t,  623.  1173.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  i.  9.  t.  18.  (I. 

polyltachia;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  31.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  133.  I. 
dubia  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  64.  Venten.  Choix.  t.  10.)  — 
Corolla  widely  fpreading  ; tube  capillary  ; limb  pale  at  the 
bafe.  Stigmas  feparatc  as  low  as  the  tube. — Tlvejlem  fonic- 
tiines  bears  many  fpikes.  The  footers  are  fmaller  than  in 
the  lall,  white  or  yellow,  without  any  broad  dark  Rain. 
They  come  late  in  the  fummer,  and  are  inodorous.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a good  fpecific  charadler  between  plants 
fo  variable,  and  yet  fo  much  alike. 

Sedlion  3.  Style  extended  above  the  anthers.  Bulb  fome- 
•Ufhat  tuberous  and  deformed. 

12.  1.  erateroides.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  394.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2 v.  1.89.  (I.  fpeciola;  Andr.  Repof.  1. 186.) — 
Corymb  of  two  or  three  flowers.  Limb  of  the  corolla  he- 
mifpherical  ; tube  very  fliort.  Style  longer  than  the  Ra- 
nicns.  — bound  at  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Nevin.  The  foivers 
rarely  fo  many  as  three  on  a Rem,  are  large,  concave,  of  a 
rich  crimfon  within,  paler  externally.  Their  Ryle  is  fo  long 
as  to  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  anthers  before  the 
lligmas  branch  off. 

Sedlion  4.  Anthers Jl^ort.  Stigmas  cloven. 

13.  ].  retufa.  Salil.  Hort.  33.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 

V.  I.  89.  (1.  polyRachya ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  273.  Ker 

in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  629.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  128.) — Tube  of 
tlie  flower  twice  as  long  as  the  fpatha  ; fegments  of  the  limb 
elliptic-oblong.  Stigmas  cloven  and  gaping.  — This,  being 
often  branched,  has  been  taken  for  the  pohjlachia  of  Lin- 
nsEus,  a na  ne  now  hud  afide,  as  caufing  only  confulion. 
That  we  have  retained  is  indeed  not  unexceptionable,  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla  not  being  always  abrupt.  It  is  a 
tall  Render  fpecies.  Flowers  fmall,  rofe-coloured,  fmelling 
like  lily  of  tlie  valley. 

14.  l.fcillaris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  32.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 

t.  342.  Redout.  I.,iiiac.  t.  127.  (I.  pentandra ; I>inn. 

Suppl.  92.  Thunb.  DifT.  n.  22.  I.  reflexa  ; Andr.  Re- 
pof t.  14.)— Spatha  as  lung  as  the  tube.  Segiiients  of  the 
limb  fpatulatc,  concave.  Stigmas  funnel  Riaped.  Anthers 
deflexed. — That  this  is  the  real  I.  fcillaris  of  Linnaeus,  not 
iinapily  compared  by  him  to  Scdla  amoena,  appears  from  his 
herbarium  ; though  'Phunberg  induced  Linnaeus  the  younger 
to  call  it  pentandra,  becaufe  the  Ramens  are  lometimes  four 
Or  five,  ami  led  him  to  adopt  his  own  fcillaris,  DilT.  n.  14 — 


It  difiers  from  retifa  in  the  above  charaAers,  and  has  m? 
feent.  I'he  leaves  are  broad,  with  many  ribs.  Flowers 
rofe-coloured,  in  a long  fpike. 

13.  I.  crifpa.  Linn.  Suppl.  91.  Thunb.  Dili.  n.  8.  t.  Z- 
f.  3.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  399.  - Leaves  llrongly  undu- 
lated. Stigmas  funnel-fnaped,  deflexed.  --A  beautiful  little 
fpecies,  on  account  of  its  curiouRy  waved  and  crifped  leaves. 
I'he  fowers  are  rofc-colonred,  inodorous  ; their  fegments 
obovatc  and  concave. — Tluinbcrg  faj  s they  vary  at  the 
Cape  to  blue  or  white. 

I.M.v,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted  perennial  kinds  ; of  which 
the  fpecies  principally  cultivated  are,  the  crocus-leaved  ixia 
(1.  bulbocodium)  ; the  Chinefe  ixia  ( I.  chineiifis)  ; the  rofe- 
coloured  ixia  (I.  rofea)  ; the  bulb-bearing  ixia  (I.  bulbi- 
fera)  ; the  bearded  ixia  (1.  ariRata);  the  bending- Ralked 
ixia  (I.  flexiiofa)  ; the  many-fpiked  ixia  (I.  polyRachia)  ; 
the  ipotted  ixia  ( 1.  niaculata)  ; and  the  crocus-Rowcrcd 
ixia  (I.  crocata.) 

I’he  firll  of  thefe  fpecies  varies  v.'ith  white  and  yellow 
flowers  ; with  purplilh  and  yellow  flowers  ; with  blue  and 
white  flowers  ; with  white  flowers ; and  with  variegated 
flowers. 

The  third  fort  alfo  varies  with  the  three  inner  feg- 
ments of  the  corolla  yellow,  and  the  three  outer  green  ; 
with  the  three  inner  white  yellow,  and  the  three  outer 
grcenifli ; with  the  three  inner  blue  white,  and  the  three 
outer  greenilh  ; with  the  three  inner  white,  and  the  three 
outer  green  ; with  corollas  wholly  yellow,  or  wholly  blue, 
or  rofe-coloured,  with  a yellow  bafe  ; and  in  the  lize  of  the 
flowers. 

The  fourth  fort  likewile  varies  with  the  corolla  purple, 
red  and  white,  yellow ; with  the  fcape  very  Riort  and  Rm- 
ple,  higher  and  branched,  and  bulbiferous. 

The  fifth  fpecies  varies  with  the  fegments  of  the  borders 
of  the  corolla  of  a deep  and  elegant  purple  violet  colour 
within,  three  of  them  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  outfide,  but 
the  three  other’s  alternately  of  a pale  dirty  violet ; one  of 
thefe,  with  two  on  the  fide  of  it,  has  a double  band  in  the 
throat,  meeting  at  one  end  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Salif- 
biiry,  with  whitiRi  corollas,  having  a purple  Rar,  violet- 
coloured  and  yellow.  Alfo  in  the  figures  of  Miller,  with 
the  corolla  of  a beautiful  purple  on  the  outfide,  but- white 
within,  and  the  Rem  terminated  by  two  or  three  flowers  j 
with  the  Ralk  terminated  by  two  large  flowers  ; the  outfide 
of  a violet  colour,  edged  with  white,  and  the  infide  pale 
blue  ; and  with  one  flower,  and  the  corolla  of  a moR  beau- 
tiful purple  colour,  both  within  and  without. 

The  feventh  kind  varies  with  the  corollas  yellow  and 
violet,  of  one  colour. 

And  the  ninth  fort  varies  with  a Riort,  Ample,  five-flowered 
fcape,  and  a dark  fpot  above  the  windowed,  or  hyaline  one  ; 
with  a lofty,  many-fpiked,  many-flowered  fcape ; and  wiili 
bright  red  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds  or  oft-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  feeds  of  fuch  forts  as  can  be  procured  Riould  be 
fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  plunging 
them  in  a mild  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  attainexl 
fome  growth,  they  Riould  be  removed  into  feparatc  pots  of 
the  fame  earth,  being  placed  under  the  proteAion  of  a frame 
till  they  have  taken  root.  They  Riould  be  placed  during  the 
winter  in  a hot-bed  frame.  They  may  afterwards  be  re- 
moved into  warm  border.s,  being  proteAed  from  froRs  in 
the  winter,  and  a few  retained  in  pots  under  the  frame, 
or  in  a dry  Rove. 
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But  they  are  three  or  four  years  in  flowering  when  raifed 
from  feeds. 

The  common  way  is,  therefore,  to  increafe  them  by  plant- 
ing ofF-fets  from  the  roots,  which  are  afforded  in  great 
plenty  ; the  proper  feafon  for  this  is  in  the  early  fpring, 
before  the  fliooting  of  the  root,  when  the  roots  flsould  be 
removed,  and  the  ,off-fets  taken  from  them  and  planted 
out. 

The  old  roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftencr  than  every 
three  years. 

As  foon  as  the  ftems  and  leaves  decay  to  the  roots  in  the 
borders  in  autumn,  they  fliould  be  covered  over  with  tan  a 
few  inches  thick,  to  protect  them  from  froft,  and  the  depre- 
dations of  mice. 

The  hardy  forts  ferve  to  adorn  the  borders  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  other  tender  forts  among  other  potted 
green-houfe  plants  that  require  protedfion  in  winter. 

IxiA,  in  Surgery,  a dilated  vein  ; a varix. 

IXO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of 
Niphon  ; 65  miles  E N.E.  of  Meaco. 

IXORA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  from  Ixora,  a Malabar 
idol,  to  whom  its  flowers  arc  offered  by  the  Indians  in  their 
f(j!emn  feftivals.  — I,inn.  Gen.  J4.  Sclireb.  70.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  V.  I.  609.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
cd.  2.  V.  I.  244.  Juff.  203.  Lamarck  Didl.  V.  3.  343.  II- 
lullr.  t.  66.  Goertn.  t.  25,  and  t.  95. — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandrla  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellaia,  Linn.  Rubiacea, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  four-cleft,  very  fmall, 
ercCi,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,’  funnel  lhaped  ; tube 
cylindrical,  (lender,  very  long  ; limb  four-cleft,  flat  ; fey;- 
ments  various  in  fhape.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  riling  above 
the  moutli  of  the  corolla,  very  fliort,  incurved  ; anthers  ob- 
long. P'tfl.  Germcn  inferior,  roundifli,  llyle  thread- fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  tube  ; ftigma  cloven.  Perk.  Berry  round- 
i(h,  tw'O-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  convex  on  one  fide,  angu- 
lated  on  the  ether. 

Obf.  Gaertner  has  remarked  that  the  partition  of  the  fruit 
is  perforated  jull  above  the  centre,  and  that  the  feeds  are 
never  more  than  two  in  each  berry,  though  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labaricus  deferibes  three  or  four.  Sufficient  charafters  are 
V'anting  to  dillinguifh  this  genus  from  Pavetlei. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed,  fuperior.  Corolla  of  one 
petal ; tube  long,  thread-ihaped ; limb  four-cleft,  widely 
Ipreading.  Stamens  riling  above  the  mouth.  Stigma  cloveu. 
Berry  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitarv. 

The  fpecies  of  this  fine  Indian  genus  have  not  been  in  ge- 
neral clearly  underllood.  We  (hall  attempt  a«  explanation 
of  them,  with  an  account  of  fome  hitherto  entirely  nonde- 
feript. 

I.  l.coccinen.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.  no.  LamarckDicf. 
V.  3.  342.  (Schetti  ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  17.:.  13. 
Jafmiiuim  flore  tetrapetalo,  Ixora  Linnaei ; Burm.  Zeyl. 
125.  t.  57.) — Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  fomewhat  hcart- 
(baped  at  the  bale,  not  longer  than  the  corymb.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oyate,  acute,  flat.  Style  but  little  extended 
beyond  the  tube.  Native  of  fandy  and  llony  places  on  the 
coafl  of  Malabar,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year.  A 
/hrub  the  height  of  a man,  with  round,  fmooth,  greyii'h, 
leafy  brancfies.  Leaves  oppofite,  nearly  fefiile,  two  inches 
or  more  in  length,  about  one  broad,  more  or  lefs  obovate, 
or  fomewhat  I Iliptical,  obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  often  point- 
ed ; tlieir  bafefor  the  moll  part  heart-fliaped,  but  varying  in 
breadth  ; their  upper  fide  poliflied.  Stipules  embracing  the 
Hem  in  pairs,  within  the  leaves,  and  alternate  with  them, 
awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  footllalks,  broad  and  triangular 
at  their  bale,  ilorywi  terminal,  repeatedly  forked,  denfe,  of 


from  ten  to  thirty  inodorous  flow'ers  ; the  ftalks  fm.ooth  and 
(liining,  red,  as  well  ns  the  rr.'/y.r,  whofe  feginents  are  ovate  or 
triangular,  their  points  a little  fpreading.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  an  inch  and  half  long,  very  (lender  ; feginents  of  the 
limb  eacli  about  half  an  inch  long,  horizontally  fpreading, 
ovate  or  elliptical,  pointed.  J'he  hue  of  the  limb,  according 
to  Rheede,  is  a flefli-culour,  deeper  on  the  infide,  at  length 
turning  yellow  and  paler  ; the  tube  of  a coral  red.  Stamens 
very  fmall  and  red,  with  yellow  anthers,  burlling  longitudi- 
nally at  their  inner  fide  into  two  cells.  Style  very  little  ex- 
tended beyond  the  tube,  with  a thick  rcih  Jl'igma,  of  two  el- 
liptical lobes,  cohering  in  the  dried  fpecimen.  Berries  the 
fize  of  a fmall  currant,  reddifli-brown,  (liining,  (weel  and 
eatable. — We  have  never  met  with  this  fpecies  in  any'  gar- 
den. 

2.  l.Jlammen.  Salif.  Hort.  62.  (I  chirienfis  ; Lamarck 
Di6t.  V.  3,  344.  I.  cociinea  ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  169.  Schneev. 
Ic.  t.  I.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed  2.  v.  i.  244.  Flamma  (ylva- 
rum  peregrina  ; Humph.  Amb.  v.  4.  107  t.47.)  — I.,eavc8 
elliptic-Ianceolale,  bluntifli,  flalkcd  ; narrow  at  the  bafe. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  orbicular,  obtufe,  rather  convex. 
Style  extended  to  halt  the  length  ot  the  limb — Native  of 
Java,  according  to  Rumphius  ; as  well  as  of  China,  from 
whence  we  have  a fpecimen.  It  is  not  rare  in  our  (loves, 
where  the  fplendour  of  its  flame-coloured  flowers  caufes  it  to 
be  much  admired.  Lamarck  has  well  dillinguilhcd  it  from 
the  above,  and  Mr.  Salifivury  long  ago  made  the  fame  re- 
mark. The  haves  oreMlve  or  fix  inches  long,  contradled  at 
each  end.  (landing  on  (hort,  thick  footllalks.  Corymb  almolt 
globole,  cwmpofed  of  100  flowers,  or  more,  whole  tube  is 
but  half,  or  two-thirds,  the  length  of  the  for.mer,  but  rather 
lefs  (lender  ; tlie  fegments  of  the  limb  broad  and  round,  very 
obtufe,  each  not  Ith  of  an  inch  long.  Stamens  fpreading. 
Style  rather  longer  than  in  tlie  foregoing,  with  red  Ipreading 
lobes  of  the  (ligma,  but  thefe  cohere  after  drying. 

3.  I.  lungifotia.  (Flamma  fylvarum  ; Rum.ph.  Amb.  v.  4. 
103.  t.  46.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  taper-pointed.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  elliptical,  fliarpifh,  reflexed.— Native 
of  moll  iflands  in  the  Eall  Indies,  according  to  Rum- 
ohiiis.  AVe  have  a fpecimen  from  the  late  Mr.  Chrillopher 
Smith,  gathered  in  Hi-nimoa.  Tliofe  who  attend  to  Rum- 
phius’s  defeription  and  figure  of  his  Flamma  fylvarum,  and 
confider  that  all  his  figures  are  diminilhed,  mull  he  aware  that 
his  plant  can  belong  to  neither  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  for 
which  ii  has  been  quoted  indifferently.  Our  fpecimen  exaCl- 
ly  anfwers  to  hia  account,  and  is  undoubtedly  a new-  fpecies. 
The  leaves  arc*  fcv<  n or  eitiht  inches  lonjr.  and  two  or  three 
broad,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  tapering  at  the  end  to  a very  fine 
p''int.  Footfidks  half  an  inch  long,  channelled.  Stipules 
much  (I'orter  than  in  either  of  the  former.  Corymbs  from 
the  bofoms  of  the  t.vo  upper  leaves,  as  well  as  terminal,  much 
branched  from  their  very  bottom,  repeatedly' forked,  confill- 
ing  of  innumerable  flowers,  whofe  tube  is  as  long  and  (len- 
der as  in  the  firfl  fpecies,  and  of  a light  red  ; but  tlie  feg- 
ments of  the  limb  rather  Imaller,  elliptical,  not  ovate,  fpread- 
iiig  widely,  and  more  or  lefs  reflexed.  The  famens  are  very 
fliort.  Style  but  little  prominent.  Rumphius  fay's  the 
flowers  are  of  a vermilion  line  on  tlieir  infide,  which  becomes 
a blood  colour  as  they  grow  old,  wlience  arifes  their  brilliant 
fiery  afpecl,  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  berries  turn  firit 
purple  and  finally  black. 

4.  I.  incarnata.  Roxb.  MSS. — Leaves  elliptical,  fellile. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  roundhb,  obtufe,  fomewhat  reflexed. 
Corymb  above  halt  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  the 
Eall  Indies.  Our  fpecimen  was  communicated  by  lord  vif- 
count  Valentin,  w ho  received  it  from  L)r.  Roxburgh  with 
the  above  nauic.  The  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  one 
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^load,  nearly  or  quite  feflile,  elliptical,  fliglitly  pointed. 
Stipulas  with  a very  broad  flrort  bafe,  and  fliort  flender  point. 
Corymb  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  leaves,  denfe, 
level-topped,  many-flowered.  Tube  ol  the  flowers  above  an 
inch  long,  very  flender ; limb  fmall,  its  fegments  flraped 
much  like  but  rather  Icfs.  Style  projefting  above 

half  their  length.  By  the  name  we  prefume  the  flowers  are 
fleflt-coloured.  In  a dried  ftate  their  tube  looks  reddiflr,  the 
limb  pale. 

5.  I.  arhorca.  Roxb.  MSS.  (I.  Pavetta  ; Andr.  Repof. 

t.  78.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  on  fliort  llalks.  Segments  of 
the  corolla  linear,  obtufe,  reli;;x.d,  one-third  the  length  of 
the  tube.  Corymb  deiife,  half  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native 
of  the  Eafl;  Indies.  It  flowered  in  the  dowager  lady  de 
Clifford’s  ftove  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  Andrews 

mentions,  but  his  name  is  altogether  founded  in  error.  The 
leaves  arc  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  above  one  broad, 
coriaceous,  widely  fpreading,  on  fliort  thick  ftalks ; then- 
bafe  flightly  heart-fliaped.  Flowers  innumerable,  dirty- 
wdiite,  fmall,  fragrant,  in  very  denfe  corymbs,  whofe  llalks 
are  a little  downy  ; their  tube  is  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long, 
fegments  of  the  limb  one-third  as  much,  hnear-oblong,  re- 
curved or  reflexed,  as  are  alfo  the  anthers.  I'lie  Jlyle  projedls 
i!i  fonie  degree ; the fUgnui  is  large  and  green,  cloven,  but 
not  fpreading. 

6.  I.  harhata.  Roxb.  MSS. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  point- 
ed, flalked.  Segments  of  the  corolla  obovate,  obtufe,  re- 
flexed, denfely  bearded  at  their  bafe.  Corymb  fpreading, 
equal  to  the  leaves. — Brought  by  lord  vifcount  Valentia 
from  the  Eafl;  Indies.  The  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
two  or  more  in  breadth,  with  blunt  points.  Footjlalhs  half  an 
inch  long.  Corymbs  three  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  equal, 
many-flowered,  loofe  and  fpreading,  about  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  and  very  broad.  Tube  of  the  flowers  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  flender  at  the  bafe,  but  rather  fwelling  up- 
wards ; limb  reflexed,  its  fegment  ^th  of  an  inch  long,  obo- 
vatc,  obtufe,  twilled  in  the  bud,  revolute  when  dry,  denfely 
bearded  at  their  bafe  only,  about  the  orifice  of^the  tube, 
with  longiflt  white  hairs.  The  colour  of  the Jlowers  feems 
to  be  reddifli. 

7.  I.  vndulata.  Roxb.  MSS. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
Ralked.  Segments  of  the  corolla  oblong,  reflexed,  fmooth, 
half  as  long  as  the  tube.  Corymbs  numerous,  denfe,  pani- 
cled. — For  this  alfo  we  are  obliged  to  lord  Valentia,  who 
iKJceived  it,  with  the  two  lafl,  from  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The 
leaves,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  are  of  a broad  ovate 
figure,  tapering  to  a point ; their  edges  wavy.  FootJlalJcs 
above  half  an  inch  long,  /VwV/rj  terminal,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  repeatedly  forked,  fpreading,  each  branch  termi- 
nating in  a denfe  many-flowered  corymb.  The  tube  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  not  very  flender,  reddiflr ; limb  and Jlamens 
half  that  length,  reflexed.  i'/j'/e  projefting  to  the  extent  of 
the  limb. 

8.  Llaxifiora. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  fpreading,  convex,  bearded  on  their  upper  furface. 
Panicle  corymbofe,  lax,  widely  fpreading,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Gathered  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  Dr.  Adam  Afze- 
lius,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  a fpecimen,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  whofe  rich  difeoveries  is  much  to  be  defined, 
though  he  himfelf  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  attain  that 
objed.  We  wilh  to  fecure  his  fame,  not  to  encroach  upon 
it.  Tlie  Icavs  of  this  fpecies  are  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  rather  above  an  inch  wide,  all  fomewhat  pointed  ; the 
uppermoil  rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  quite  feflile ; the  re(l 
tapering  down  into  a winged  foot-llalk.  Stipulas  with  fliort 
points.  Panicles  terminal,  folitary,  llalked,  nearly  twice  as 
Jong  as  the  leaves,  many- flowered,  repeatedly  branched  and 
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divaricated,  flender  and  lax.  Calyx  tubular,  wilh  very  fliort 
rounded  teeth.  Tube  of  the  corolla  an  inch  long,  very 
flender,  flightly  fwelling  upwards  ; fegments  of  the  limb 
one-third  as  long,  obovate  with  a fmall  recurved  point, 
their  edges  reflexed,  their  difle  hairy  half  way  along  the 
middle  from  the  bafe.  Stamens  very  Ihort.  Style  projedting 
almofl;  the  length  of  the  limb,  W'ilh  long,  nearly  linear, 
lligmas.  We  have  no  account  of  the  colour  of  the  jlowers. 
In  the  dried  fpecimen  they  are  dark  browm,  with  a purphih 
tinge. 

9.  \.  parvijlora.  Vahl.  Symb  v.  3.  ii.  t.  72.  Ait.  Ilort. 
Kew.  cd.  2.  V.  I.  244.  — I, eaves  nearly  feflile,  lanccolalc- 
oblong.  Corymbs  deiife,  panicled.  Segments  of  the  co- 
rolla elliptical,  reflexed,  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  tube. — - 
Native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  We  have  a fpecimen  fent  bv' 
Koenig  to  Linnasus,  which  was  never  deferibed,  but  wchave 
no  doubt  of  its  being  Vahl’s  plant.  The  leaves  in  our's  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  or  more,  lanceolate  inclining  to 
obovate,  coriaceous,  reticulated  with  veins.  Footjlalhs  thic'x 
and  very  fhort.  Stipulas  broad  and  fliort,  with  a rigid 
flraight  point.  Panicle  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  erebt, 
flraight,  branched  from  the  bottom  ; the  branches  downy, 
each  bearing  a denfe  corymb  of  red  jlowers,  whofe  tube  is 
about  half  an  inch  long,  not  very  flender,  and  whofe  limb  is 
fcarcely  one-fourth  that  length,  its  fegments  elliptical,  and 
fmooth. 

10.  1.  alba.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  r.  244.  (Bcm-fchetti ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  19.  t.  14.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, pointed,  flalked.  Panicle  corymbofe,  llalked,  of  few 
flowers.  Segments  cf  the  corolla  ovato-lanceolate,  acute, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  tube. — Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies. 
This  fpecies  flands  on  the  authority  of  the  Hortus  Malala- 
ricus,  whence  Linnaeus  adopted  it,  for  there  is  no  fpecimen 
in  his  herbarium,  and  the  fynonym  of  Plukenet,  t.  109.  f.  2, 
furely  belongs  to  our  firfl  fpecies  of  all.  Miller  is  faid  in 
Hort-  Kew.  to  have  cultivated  I.  alba  before  176S,  but  vve 
have  never  been  able  to  fatisfy  ourlelves  concerning  this 
fpecies  in  any  garden.  A fpecimen  in  fruit  from  profeflbr 
David  Van  Royen,  of  what  he  had  from  Tlmnberg  under 
this  name,  agrees  tolerably  with  Rheede’s  figure,  though 
the  fruit  being  globofe,  or  rather  deprefl'ed,  not  elliptical, 
is  an  exception,  neither  is  our  faid  fruit  didynious,  like 
Gatrtner’s  t.  95.  Rheede  contrails  liis  plants  with  the  true: 
1.  coccinea,  his  Schetti,  t.  13,  juftly  faying  that  the  leaves  are 
rather  longer,  more  pointed  at  the  end,  and  coigraflod  at 
the  bafe.  The  flnwer.i  are  white  or  yellowifli,  with  a reddifli 
tube.  Stamens  longiflt  and  flender.  Style  prominent.  Fniif 
more  oblong  than  round,  pale  green  or  yellowifli. 

11.  I.  americana.  Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  7.  393  ; exclud- 
ing the  fynonym  of  Plumier.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  160  ; exclud- 
ing the  fyn.  of  Browne.  (Petefia,  i ; Brown.  Jam.  143. 
t.  2.  f.  3.) — I. eaves  elliptical,  pointed  at  each  end,  on  long 
Ciowny'  footftalks.  Panicles  axillary,  downy  ; their  branches 
cymofe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  P.  Browne  near  the  waterfall  iw 
hlammee  river  in  Jamaica.  His  own  fpecimen  is  before  us, 
fliewing  how  much  Liunseus  has  coiifufed  the  hillory  of  tlii.s 
plant,  by  a mifquotation  of  fynonyms  that  belong  to  Cojea 
Occident  alts,  hence  leading  Lamarck  to  fuppofe  thefe  two 
very  diflinfl  flirubs  might  he  one  and  the  lame.  We  are  not 
however  by  any  means  of  opinion  that  the  prefent  is  a real 
Ixora,  but  till  its  fruit  be  better  known,  the  quellion  cannot 
be  decided.  Dr.  Swartz  appears  not  to  have  touched  upon 
it.  'I'he  Laves  grow  by  threes,  on  llalks  about  au  inch  and 
half  long,  half  tlieirown  length.  The  flowers  xce  very  fmall, 
fliort,  thick,  and  downy,  truly  cymole,  at  the  cuds  of  lung 
forked  panicles. 

12.  I?  multiflora.  Swartz.  laJ.  Occ.  v,  i.  240.  Wilid, 
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li  (}. — “ Lc'IUts  laiiceolatc-ovate,  clullorcJ.  I'lowpr-ilalks 
aggn-gatc,  fingic-flo  u’crad,  very  flitjrt.  Berries  with  one 
feed.”— Native  of  Jamaica.  A ifill  more  doubtful /.icii-a 
than  the  laft,  or  rather  a J!:ruh  of  a diilindt  genus.  Dr. 
Wright,  to  whom  %ve  are  obliged  tor  a fpecimen,  obferves 
that  “ the  Jlamcns  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla  ; t’le  berry 
white,  fmail,  fweet,  with  a fmgle  compreffed  feed.” — The 
imall  box-like  leaves,  and  denfe  tufts  or  flozvers  from  lateral 
buds,  are  quite  foreitru  to  this  genus,  as  is  the  fwelling  tube 
oi  tht  corolla. 

I.  fajciculata,  Sw.  Prodr.  30,  is  now  by  that  author 
himfelt  removed  to  Chomdia,  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  238. 

How  far  the  Pavetta  of  authors,  or  any  of  the  fpecies 
ranged  under  it,  may  be  referable  to  Ixora,  we  are  not  at 
prefent  competent  to  determine,  but  we  are  wellaffured  that 
their  generic  characters  require  invelligation.  S. 

IxoiiA,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  ihrubby, 
flowering,  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  culti- 
vated are,  the  fcarlet  ixora  (I.  coccinea)  ; and  the  white 
ixora  (1.  a’bak 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  as  they  do  not  perfeft  them  in  this 
climate.  They  fliould  be  fown  in  fmail  pots  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,  and  be  plunged  into  a hot-bed  when  they  arrive  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  feafons,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed  in  the  Hove  ; but  when  they  come  in  the  fpring,  it 
is  bed  to  plunge  them  in  a tan-bed  under  frames.  The  ieeds 
fometimes  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  if  they  are  quite 
frefli ; otherwife  they  lie  in  the  ground  four  or  five  months, 
or  longer.  The  earth  fhould  therefore  not  be  thrown  out  of 
the  pots  till  there  are  no  hopes  of  tlieir  growing.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be 
each  planted  in  a feparate  fmail  pot,  filled  with  light  earth, 
being  preferved  in  the  green-houfe  or  Hove. 

They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  during  the  fummer  months,  in  fmail  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  clofe  either 
with  bell  or  hand  glafles,  to  exclude  the  external  air,  fliading 
them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  have 
put  out  good  roots,  when  they  fhould  be  parted,  and  each 
put  into  a feparate  pot,  treating  them  as  the  feedling  plants. 
Mr.  Curtis  thinks  it  probable,  that  thefe  plants  are  lefs  tender 
than  is  fuppofed. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  ftove  or  green-houfe 
plants. 

IXWORTH,  in  Geography,  a- town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  with  a weekly  market  on  Friday  ; 78 
miles  N.N.E.  of  London. 

lYAR,  in  Chronology,  the  fecond  month  of  the  eccle- 
iiaflical  Jewilh  year,  anfwering  to  part  of  our  April  and 
May. 

JYENAGUR,  or  Joinaguh,  called  alfo  Jyepour  and 
.baepour,  in  Geography,  a circar  or  province  of  Hmdooflan, 
lituated  S.  of  the  Mewat.  The  capital  of  this  circar  is 
Jaepour  or  Jaynagur;  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Agimere.  N. 
lat.  26^  58’.  E.  long.  26  9'.  The  raja  of  Jaepour,  called 
Jelfing,  has  ercdled  two  oblervatories,  one  in  his  newly  built 
capital  of  Jaepour,  which  is  about  a league  from  Umbeer, 
or  Ambeer,  the  ancient  capital,  the  other  in  one  of  the 
iuburbs  of  Delhi.  At  the  former  obfervatory  father  Claud 


Boudier,  at  the  rajah’s  requcfl,  made  fome  obfeiu-ations  it? 
1732;  and  probably,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fame  rajah,  at 
Agra  and  Delhi. 

JYEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tlie  xircar  of 
Cattack  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Cattack. 

JYTEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundclcund  ; 
iS  miles  N.E.  of  Chatterpour. 

JYVASKYLA,  a town  of  Sw'eden,  in  the  government 
of  Wbifa  ; 120  miles  G.E.  of  Wafa. 

IZlilNDlCK,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridt  of 
L’Eclufe.  The  place  contains  1121,  and  the  canton  5001 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  112^  kiliometres,  in  five  com- 
munes. 

IZER,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
country  of  Berdoa. 

IZIGINSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
irkutfle,  on  the  river  Izigin,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  defended  by  an  enclofure  of  palifades,  and  wooden 
baftions,  erefted  in  piles  at  the  four  angles.  Thefe  ballions 
are  provided  with  cannon,  and  a variety  of  military  ftores. 
The  governor’s  houfe  is  defended  by  a conflant  guard.  The 
houfes  are  conftrufted  of  wood,  low,  and  having  a regular 
front.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  y or  600,  who 
arc  cither  merchants,  or  in  tlie  fervice  of  government.  The 
commerce  confifts  of  furs,  and  the  fleins  of  rein  deer.  N.  lat, 
63^  10'.  E.  lung.  139  14'. 

IZIUK,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolllt, 
on  tlie  irtifeh  ; 240  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tobollk. 

IZIUM,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Char- 
kov,  on  the  river  Donetz  ; 64  miles  S.E.  of  Charkov. 

IZQUITENANGO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Chiapa. 

IZTICHUILOTI.I,  in  Natural  H'flory,  the  American, 
name  of  a Hone  found  in  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  places  p 
it  is  very  hard,  of  a beautiful  black,  and  takes  a finepoliih. 
The  Americans  are  very  fond  of  it  as  a gem,  and  wear  it  by 
way  of  ornament. 

De  Laet  mentions  an  American  (lone  in  his  poffelfion, 
which  was  cut  by  the  Indians  into  a flat  oval  plate,  and  was 
of  a beautiful  black,  but  with  two  round  fpots  of  a filvery 
white.  ■ He  fuppofes  this  to  have  been  the  uterinus  lapis^ 
and  probably  it  was  either  that  Hone,  or  of  the  fpecies  here 
mentioned. 

IZTICPASO-QUERZxALIZTLI,  the  name  given 
by  the  natives  of  fome  parts  of  America,  to  a Hone  famous 
for  its  virtues  in  curing  colic,  and  many  other  difeafes,  ex- 
ternally applied.  It  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  and  is  by 
Ximenes  fuppofed  a coarfe  fpecies  of  emerald  ; but  is  more 
properly  a very  fine  kind  of  lapis  nephriticus,  of  a pale  greerr 
colour,  very  hard,  and  more  pellucid  than  the  other  fpecies 
of  that  Hone,  but  yet  always  Ihewing  that  greafy  look  on 
being  poliflied,  which  charadlerizes  all  the  nephritic  Hones. 
It  is  ufually  found  in  large  maflfes,  and  the  Indians  cut  it 
into  fiat  pieces,  which  they  apply  to  the  navel  in  the  colic, 
and  in  other  difeafes  to  the  part  affected,  and  fuppofe  it  has 
great  power  in  promoting  a difeharge  of  the  noxious  hu- 
mours. 

IZTLI,  the  American  name  of  a fpecies  of  Hone,  of 
which  the  natives  made  their  weapons  of  war,  &c.  before 
they  knew  the  ufe  of  iron.  It  is  called  by  De  Laet  and 
other  authors,  lapis  novacularum. 
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KA  (U)uble  coiifonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the 
5 alphabet. 

This  confoiiant  has  the  found  of  hard  c,  and  is  ufed  before 
e and  /,  where,  according  to  tlie  Engllfli  analogy,  c would 
be  fofl  ; as  in  the  words  hept.,  hhig ; at  the  end  of  words  it 
is  not  much  ufed,  except  after  c,  and  cliiefly  in  monofyllablcs, 
as  clod,  bad,  See.  It  is  now  properly  omitted  in  many  other 
words,  as  mujic,  public,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  between  a vowel 
and  the  filent  e final,  as  clohe,  broke.  See.  It  likewife  ends  a 
word  after  a di])hthong,  as  look,  break.  See.  In  the  prefent 
pronunciation,  k is  i'llcnt  before  n,  as  knee,  knell.  It  is 
never  doubled  ; but  c is  tiled  before  it,  to  Ihorten  the  vowel 
by  a double  confonant,  as  c ckle,  pickle. 

K is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa,  and  was  but  little 
ufed  among  the  Latins.  Prifeian  looked  on  it  as  a fuper- 
fluous  letter,  and  fays  it  was  never  to  be  ufed  except  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Daufquius,  after  Sallus, 
obferves,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
Indeed  we  feldoni  find  it  in  any  Latin  authors,  excepting 
in  the  word  kalenda,  where  it  fometimes  Hands  in  lieu  of  a 
c.  Carthage,  however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with 
a K : sALVis  AVG.  KT  CAES.  B-EL.  KART,  and  fometimcs 
the  letter  K alone  Hood  for  Carthage. — M.  Berger  has 
obferved,  that  a capital  K,  on  the  reverie  of  the  medals  of 
the  emperors  of  Conllantinople,  lignified  Konstantinus  ; 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify  KOIAH 
ilTPIA,  Ccelefyria. 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  fome  people  had  a 
millaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c and  a occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  a word,  k ought  to  be  ufed  inllead  of 
the  c.  Sec  C. 

Lipfius  obferves,  that  K was  a lligma,  anciently  marked 
on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a red-hot  iron. 

The  letter  K has  various  fignifications  in  old  charters  and 
diplomas  ; for  inllance  KR.  Hood  for  chorus,  K.R.C.  for 
cara  ch'itas,  KRM.  for  carmen.  KR.  AM.  N.  earns  amUus 
fiojler.  KS.rArtor.  . capite  tonfus.  Sec. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  i,  excepting  in  a few 
terms  of  art,  and  proper  names  borrowed  from  other  coun- 
tries. Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  letters,  brings  in  Z- 
complaining,  that  he  has  been  often  in  a fair  way  to  be 
baniflied  out  of  the  French  alphabet,  and  confined  to  the 
countries  of  the  North. 

K is  alfo  a numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according  to 
the  verfe  : 

“ K quoque  ducentos  et  quinquaginta  tenebit.” 

When  it  had  a Hroke  at  top,  K,  it  Hood  for  250,000. 

K,  on  the  French  coinage,  denotes  money  coined  at  Bour- 
deaux. 

The  letter  K is  the  initial  of  no  mufical  term  ; and  as  moil 
of  the  mufical  tcchnica  are  derived  trom  the  Italian,  in 


which  language  K has  no  admifiion,  the  Grci  k lappa,  and 
the  hard  c being  fupplied  by  che,  this  letter  w'ill  chiefly 
occur  in  German  words,  and  proper  names. 

KAABA.  See  Caaba. 

KAADF,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Arabia  Felix,  in 
the  province  of  Yemen  ; 12  miles  N.  ofTaas. 

KAALING,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Harling,  common  in  China,  and  not  unfrequent  in  the  Phi- 
lippine iflands.  It  is  b'ack  ; but  its  eyes,  legs,  and  beak 
are  yellow.  It  is  eafily  kept  tame,  and  may  be  taught  both 
to  fing  and  talk.  It  eats  rice  and  infefts  in  its  w’ild  Hate  ; 
but  when  kept  in  a cage,  will  feed  very  heartily  on  bread, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

KAARTA,  in  Geography,  confiderable  Hate  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ludamar,  on  the  F.  by  Bambarra, 
on  the  S,  by  Foo'adoo  and  Manding,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kaflbn  and  Fooladoo  ; about  200  miles  long  and  80  broad. 
Its  capital  was  formerly  a large  and  populous  tow  n,  called 
Kemmoo  ; which  has  been  fince  dcHroyed.  The  fovereign 
of  Kaarta  received  Mr.  Park  with  great  kindnefs  ; and 
major  Houghton  was  the  only  European  whom  he  had  ever 
before  feen.  The  language  of  the  country  feeined  to  Mr. 
Park  to  be  formed  of  a mixture  of  the  Mandingo  and  Sera- 
Woolli;  but  the  Mandingo  was  generally  uuderHood.  N.  lat. 
13°  10'  to  15^.  W.  long.  5’  10'  to  S'*  20'. 

KAAT’s  Kiel,  or  Catskill,  a fmall,  but  thriving 
place  in  America,  in  Green  county,  and  Hate  of  New'  York, 
on  a ci'eek  of  the  fame  name,  W.  of  Hudfon's  river  ; 5' 
miles  S.  of  Hudfon  city,  and  125  N.  of  New  York.  In 
its  vicinity'  are  Kaat’s  Kill  mountains,  which  are  the  firil 
part  of  a chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Alleghany,  . or 
Appalachian  mountains.  The  townfliip  of  this  name  con- 
tains 2468  iiiliabitants. 

KAAU-BOERHAAVE,  Abraham,  in  Biography. 
See  Boerhaave,  Akraham  Kaau. 

KAA\VI,in  Geography,  z town  of  Sw’eden,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kuopio  ; 22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kuopio. 

KAB,  in  the  Je’wijls  Antiquity.  See  Cab. 

KABALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schirvan  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Scamachie. 

KABANI,  in  the  Oriental  Off.ces,  a perfon  who  fupplies 
the  place  of  what  we  call  the  notary  public.  All  obligations 
that  are  valid  are  drawm  by  him  ; and  he  is  likewife  the 
public  w'eigh-maHer,  and  every  thing  of  confequence  ought 
to  be  w'eighed  before  him 

KABANSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  RuHia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk  ; 28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vcrchnei- 
Udinfk, 

KABARDA,  a town  of  RuHia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

KABASSI,  a town  of  European  Turkey',  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Albania  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Aleflio.  • - ■ 
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KABASSON,  in  Y.oology.  See  Dasypus  U mchiP.us . 

KiM’BA,  in  Ge  gfciphy^  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bambarra,  feated  on  the  Niger  ; lo  miles  N.E.  of 
Sego.  It  is  fituated,  fays  Mr.  Park,  in  the  midfl;  of  a beau- 
tiful and  highly  cultivated  country,  bearing  a confiderable 
refemblance  to  the  central  part  o f Engl  and,  and  abounding 
with  the  “ fliea”  trce^the  fruit  of  which  produces  the  fliea- 
touloii,  or  tree-butter.  The  tree  very  much  refenibles  the 
American  oak,  and  the  root,  from  the  kernel  of  which  the 
butter  is  prepared,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  has  fomewhat  the 
appearance  of  a Spanifh  olive.  The  butter  produced  by 
It,  befidcs  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  without  fait,  is,  in 
Mr.  Park’s  opinion,  whiter,  firmer,  and  of  a richer  flavour 
tiian  the  bell  butter  he  ever  tailed  made  from  cow’s  milk. 
'J’iie  giow'th  and  preparation  of  this  commodity  feem  to 
be  among  the  lirfl  objedls  of  African  induflry,  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  flates,  and  it  confUtutes  a main  article  of 
their  inland  commerce. 

KABBADE,  or  Cabadk,  the  name  of  a military  habit 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  which  they  w’ear  under  another 
garment. 

KABBALA.  See  Cabbala. 

KABBOS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  an  Eafl;  Indian  fifli 
of'the  Muftela  kind.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long,  lias 
no  fcales,  but  feels  fmooth  and  foft  like  the  eel,  and  is  of  a 
brown  colour  ; the  nofe  or  fnout  much  paler  than  the  refl, 
and  fpotted  with  black.  The  head  is  cbtufe,  and  the  eyes 
placed  very  near  the  extremity  of  it. 

KABERAN,  in  Geography,  a town  ofPcrfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Khoralaii  ; 45  miles  E.ofMefchid. 

KABESQUI,  or  C.tBE.SQLi,  is  the  name  of  a piece  of 
money,  equal  in  value  to  live  deniers  and  a maille  of  French, 
coined  and  current  only  in  Perfia. 

KABESTERA,  in  GcograpJjy,  a diftridl  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coafl. 

KABIKI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 25 
miles  S.W.  of  Nigata. 

KABIN,  Kiiabix,  Kehin,  or  Kulin,  a temporary  kind  of 
marriage,  in  ufe  among  the  Mahometans. 

'I'he  kabin  is  contrafted  before  the  cadi,  in  whofe  prefence 
the  man  efpoufes  the  woman  for  a certain  time,  upon  condi- 
tion that  if  he  quits  her  at  the  end  of  that  term,  Ihe  fltall  be 
allowed  a certain  fum  of  money. 

Some  authors  fay  that' the  kabin  is  only  permitted  among 
the  Perfians,  and  in  thefeft  of  Ali  ; but  others  maintain  tluit 
it  is  praflifed  among  the  Turks. 

KABIS,  CiiABis,  or  Gabhis,  in  Geography,  a towm  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman.  N.  lat.  31^.  E.  long. 
57°  50'. 

KABOJA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
50  miles  W.  of  Meaco. 

KABRA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tom- 
bucloo,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Niger  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Tom- 
budloo. 

KABREND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiflan  ; 38 
leagues  S.  of  Schiras. 

KABROANG,  one  of  the  Silibabo  iflands,  in  the  Eafl; 
Indian  fea,  about  i8  miles  in  circuit,  N.  lat.  3 50'.  E.  long. 
126^  30'. 

KABRUA,  a towm  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria 
16  miles  S.  of  Ternova. 

KACHAN,  a towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Iiac  ; 33; 
Jeagues  N.  of  ripahan. 

KACHAO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kam- 
bu,  on  the  river  San  Domingo,  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth  ; furrounded  with  a rampart  and  palifades,  and  dc- 
fe.nUed  by  artillery  and  a Portuguefe  garrifoii.  It  has  a 


parifli  church,  and  a convent  of  Capuchins.  N,  lat.  12®  6k. 
W.  long.  16°. 

KACPIIRA,  a diflrift  of  the  government  of  Tula,  ia 
Ruffia,  on  the  Occa. 

KACHT.AN,  a diftritfl  or  territory  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen.  It  is  of  fmall  extent,  and  lies  among 
the  mountains,  about  three  days’  journey  northwmrd  from 
Nedsjeran.  It  is  governed  by  a fchieck. 

KACIAZYN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 36  miles  N.E.  ofWilna. 

KACO'VA,  a town  o£  Tranfylvania ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Colofvar. 

KACUNDY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulalis,  feated  on  the  E.  fide  ofthe  river  Nunez  ; not  far 
from  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic. 

KADAN,  or  C.A  ADAN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Saatz  ; 12  miles  W.of  Saatz.  N.  lat.  co  20'.  E.  lontr. 

13"  1^''- 

KADAR,  atown  of  Mingrelia  ; 16  miles-  N.N.E.  of 
Anerghia. 

KADANAKU,  in  Gardening,  the  name  of  a plant.  See 
A1.01:.. 

KADARI,  or  Kadabite.s.  See  Cadabi. 

KADELY,  aitown  of  Bengal ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Ram- . 

<Tur. 

IvADENy  in  Geography,  atown  of  Ruffian  Lilluiania,^. 
in  Po'efia  ; 1 miles  S.  of  Brzcfc. 

K.YDEN-KAN,  a towm  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara  — 
mania  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Cogni. 

KADER,  an  ifland  at  the  N.W.  extremity  cf  the  Per-, 
flan  gulf,  formed  between  the  ftreams  of  the  Euphrates  and- 
the  Tigris. 

KADESIA,  a town  in  the  Arabian  Irak;  80  miles- 
S.W.  of  Bagdad. 

K AD  JANG,  a town  on  the  W.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  6'^  28'.  E.  long.  119^30'. 

KADIEI,or  Kadyi,  atown  and diltridt of  RufSa,  in  the 
government  of  Koftroma  ; 68  miles  E.N.E.  of  Koflroma. 

KADITTE,  a town  of  Prullia,  in  the  circle  of  Natan- 
gen  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Brandenburg. 

KADNIKCY,  a town  and  diilridl  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Vologda  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vologda. 

KADOM,  a towm  and  diftridfl  of  Pviiflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambov,  or  Tambof,  on  the  river  Mokcha  ; loS- 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Tambov. 

KADRAGUTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  In  the  circar- 
of  Singboom  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Doefa. 

KADROS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 28- 
miles  E.  of  Ainafieh. 

KADSIND  A,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon ; . 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Nambu. 

KADZURIM,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar  ; 12 
miles  N.E.  of  Rotafgur. 

KiEADAS,  xatxpx;,  among  the  Lacedoe.monians,  a dun- 
geon for  throwing  their  criminals  into.  It  was  of  the  fame- 
nature  with  the  Athenian  barathron,  or  orygma. 

KjEKURI AGHAKA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  elemi  of  the 
fliops. 

KAsMPFER,  Exceleert,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
German  phyfleian  and  naturaliil,  was  born, "in  the  year  1651, 
at  Lippe,  in  Weflphalia.  It  appears  that  he  was  educated  in 
Sweden,  w here,  for  fome  years,  he  cultivated  wich  zeal  and 
fuccefs  the  feveral  ftudicsof  phyGc,  natur.d  philofophy,  and 
natural  hiflory.  His  great  deflre  for  travelling  made  him 
fei/e  w'ith  avidity  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  Swe- 
difli  ambaOador  Fabricius  lo  Perfia  ; whom  he  attended  in. 
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tffe  capi^city  of  fcaetary.  lie  departed  from  Stockholm 
if>  1683;  fpent  a fliort  time  at  Mofcow,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Ifpahan,  _,v(^here  he  remained  two  years.  His  ardour  in 
the  piirfuit  of  knowledge  had  fo  much  increafed  during  this 
period;  that  inllead  of  returning  witli  Fabricius,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  chief-  furgeon  to  the  Dutch  Fail  India 
company,  in  -which  capacity  he  had  the  full  enjoyment  of 
bis  wiihes,  for  lie  penetrated  as  far  as  the  kingdoms  of  Siam 
and  Japan.  The  geography  of  tliefe  parts  had  been  but 
very  imperfcftly  known,  lill  K-jempfer’s  genius  and  induftry 
fupplied  the  deficiency,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to 
him,  for  having  liril  given  a corredf  idea  of  the  lituation  of 
different  places,  which  had  before  been  inaccefilble  to 
flrangers.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1O94,  he  graduated 
at  Leyden,  and  fettled  in  his  own  country.  Here  he  did 
not  remain  idle,  but  was  coultantly  employed  in  the  compo- 
lition  of  feveral  works,  and  in  the  pradfice  of  phyfic.  He 
was  appointed  phylician  to  his  fovereign,  and  terminated  .a 
ufeful  life  in  the  year  1716,  aged  bj.  His  inaugural  dif- 
fertation,  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  1694,  is  intitled  “ De- 
cas  obfervationum  e.Koticarum.”  Of  this  a copy  is  preferved 
in  Dr.  Smith's  library,  but  we  have  never  met  with  any 
other.  The  fiibjedfs  on  which  it  treats  are,  i,  the  Jl^mis 
Scythkus,  or  Borometz  : 2,  the  bitternefs  of  the  Cafpian  i'ea: 
3,  of  the  native  Mvmia,  or  bitumen,  of  I’erfia  : 4,  of  the 
Torpedo,  or  eledlrical  fifh  of  the  Perfian  gulf : 5,  of  the 
drug  called  dragon’s  blood,  produced  by  the  fruit  of  a 
palm  .:  6,  of  the  Dracunculus  of  the  Perfians,  a fort  of  worm 
proceeding  fi-om  a tumour  in  the  fkin  : 7,  on  the  Andn-.m, 
or  endemic  hydrocele  of  the  Malabars  : S,  on  the  Pcrical,  or 
ulcer  of  the  feet  among  the  fame  people  : 9,  on  the  cure  of  the 
colic  amongllthe  Japanefe  by  pundlure  with  a needle:  10,  on 
the  Moxa,  or  a,ilual  cautery,  of  the  fame  people  and  the 
Ghinefe.  Thefe  fubjedls  are,  as  Haller  obferves,  all  of 
them  probably  treated  more  fully  in  the  great  work  of  oi-ir 
author,  publifiied  at  Lemgow  in  1712,  entitled  “ Amoenitates 
Exoticae,”  and  fo  often  quoted  by  Linnasus  for  its  botany,  as 
well  as  other  authors  for  its  authentic  details,  rekiting  to  the 
hillory  and  manners  of  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.. 
His  hillory  of  Japan  is  well  kno-vvn  by  the  Englifii  tranflation 
in  folio,  and  is  extremely  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fidelity^ 
Kxmpfer  was  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  pencil,  as  the  plates  of 
liis  works  tellify.  Some  botanical  drawings  of  his,  made  in 
Japan,  are  preferved  in  the  Britilli  Mufeum.  Of  thefe  fir  Jo- 
fepli  B-inks,  in  1791,  liberally  prefented  the  learned  world 
■with  39  folio  engravings  at  his  own  expence.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  ftill  undetermined  by'  fyftematic  botanills.  Hall. 
Bibl.  Bot.  Katmpf.  Opera. 

KiEMPFERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnteus  in  com- 
memoration of  K.KMPFEit,  (fee  that  article,)  was  feledled 
for  that  purpofe  with  the  more  propriety,  bccaufe  of  the 
excellent  original  account  and  figure  given  of  the  plant  by 
this  writer,  in  his  \a\\i'dh\e  A mnenilates  Exotica:,  901. — Linn. 
Ccn.  4.  Schreb.  J.  'Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  15.  Mart.  Mill. 
Ditl.  V.  3.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  330.  t.  20. 
f.  10.  Dryaiidr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  i.  7.  Juff,  64. 
Lamarck  Illuiir.  t.  i. — Clafs  and  order,  Menandr'ia  Mo- 
■nogynta.  Mat.  Ord.  Scitami/iea,  Linn.  Rofcoe.  Ganns, 
.]uir. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fnperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
fheatliing,  membranous,  fplitting  on  one  fide.  Cor.  of  one 
petal  ; tube  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  cylindrical,  credl  ; 
outer  limb  in  three  equal,  fpreading,  linear,  acute,  involute 
f'.gments ; inner  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  two  oblong 
lobes,  lower  of  one  or  two  broader,  rounded,  fpreading 
ones.  Slam.  Filament  one,  eredl,  oblong,  flat,  much 
(hortcr  than  the  limb,  extending  much  above  the  anther, 


and  terminating  in  two  fpreading  equal  lobes;  anther  attached 
by  its  back  to  the  middle  of  the  filament,  of  two  oblong, 
nearly  marginal,  rather  dillant  lobes,  meeting  round  the 
llyle,  burfting  at  their  outer  edge.  Pf/?.  Germen  inferior, 
fmall,  roundllh  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  embraced  by  the  an- 
ther ; ftigma  cup-fliapped,  concave,  fringed,  projedting  a 
little  beyond  the  anther.  Pcrie.  Capfule  rounclifli,  ft'ine- 
what  triangular,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds 
feveral. 

Eif.  Ch.  Anther  two-lobed.  Filament  extending  above 
the  anther,  two-lobed  at  the  top.  Outer  limb  of  the  corolla 
in  three  equal,  linear,  acute  lobes  ; inner  two-lipped. 

T.  K.  Galangn.  Galangale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 3.  Hort.  Cliff.  2. 
t.  3.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  144.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  830. 
(Wanhom  ; Kasmpf.  Amoen.  Exot.  901 . t.  902.) — Upper 
fegments  of  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla  obtufe,  flighdy 
three- lobed  ; lower  ones  deeply  feparated,  undulated.  Leaves 
deprefied,  In-oad-ovate,  pale  beneath. — Native  of  the  Fait 
Indies.  Kasmpfer  met  with  it  in  Japan  in  a cultivated  Hate 
only.  'With  us  it  is  rare  ; kept  in  the  ftove,.  and  flowering 
in  July.  The  root  is  pcrennuil,  tuberous,  throwing  out 
e'liptical  flalkcd  knobs,  like  the  Peony.  Thefe  are  flefliy 
and  v/hite  within,  with  a grateful  and  pungent  aromatic  fla- 
vour, which  remains  long  after  they  are  dried.  They  are 
flill  ufed  in  tlie  Fall  tor  their  llomachic  and  tonic  properties, 
but  are  laid  alide  in  European  pradlice.  Stem  none.  Leaves 
feveral,  flieathing,  fpreading  in  a deprefied  pofition,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  many-ribbed;  dark- 
green,.  and  fmcoth  above  ; paler,  glaucous  and  downy  be- 
neath. Flonvers  feveral,  radical,  leflile,  in  the  centre  of 
tl'.e  leaves,  white,  with  two  purple  fpots  at  the  bafe  of  the 
lower  or  front  lobes  of  the  inner  limb.  We  cannot  help  re- 
marking the  fuperiority  of  Linnaeus’s  fine  engraved  plate 
over  any  coloured  one  that  has  met  our  notice. 

2.  IL.roturAa.  Round-rooted  Kaempferia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  920.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  133- 
(K.  longa  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  3.  37.  t.  317.  Redout. 
Liliac.  t.  49.  Malan-kua  ; Rhecde  Hort.  Mai.  v.  ii.  17. 
t.  9.) — Upper  fegments  of  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla 
acute,  entire  ; lower  ones  deeply  feparated,  obovate. 
Leaves  eredl,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  coloured  beneath. — 
Native  of  the  Fall  Indies.  Mr.  Miller  is  faid  to  have  culti- 
vated it  in  1768,  but  the  plants,  now  not  uiifrcquent  in  the 
floves  of  this  country,  all  probably  originated  from  what 
fir  George  Yonge  introduced  in  1791.  I'he  knobs  of  the 
roots,  rather  lefs  oblong  than  thofe  of  the  formier,  are  pun- 
gent and  aromatic.  Tlie  leaves  grow  upright,  and  are  a foot 
long,  remarkable  for  the  fine  purple  colour  of  their  under 
fide.  The  Jluvjers  appear  early  in  the  fpring^  before  the 
leaves,  with  a few  fheatliing  green  bracleas  that  grow  likc- 
wil'e  from  the  root.  They  are  fweet-feented,  white,  ex- 
cept the  lower  lip,  which  is  of  a light  purple,  prettily  varie- 
gated. 

3.  K.  angnJlifoUa.  Narrow-leaved  Ktempferia.  Rofcoe 
Tr.  of  Finn.  Soc.  v.  8.  331. — Upper  fegments  of  the  inner 
limb  of  the  corolla  linear,  obtufe  ; lower  one  emarginatc. 
.Leaves lanceolate,  pale  beneatli. — Native  of  the  Fall  Indies, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Kew  garden  in  1797 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers  in  the  Hove,  about  March 
or  April.  Mr.  Rofcoe  examined  it  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Liverpool,  and  all  oiir  knowledge  of  this  fpecies  is  comprized 
in  the  above  definition, 

K.  ovaia.  Ovate  KauTipferia,  Rofcoe,  ibid.  (Manja- 
kua  ; Rliecde  Hort.  Mai.  v.  ii.  19.  t.  10.) — Lower  feg- 
mentof  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  undivided. 
Leaves  ovate. — All  our  knowledge  of  this  plant  is  derived, 
from  the  Hortus  Mulabaricus,  from  whtucc  Mr.  Rofcoe 
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ndopt(fd  it,  there  being  no  doubt  of  the  genus.  It  is 
there  faid  to  be  perennial,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
The  }-oot  is  a globofe  tuber,  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow 
internally,  witli  concentric  red  and  orange  lines  ; of  a 
very  flrong  talle  and  fmell,  refembling  ginger  and  faffron. 
Leaves  a foot  long,  elliptical,  pointed,  tapering  down  into 
fheathing  footflalks,  of  a pleafant  feent  and  bitterifh  taftc. 
Flmuers  fix  or  feven  from  the  centre  among  the  leaves,  fliort- 
lived,  white  with  a tinge  of  red,  their  tube  much  longer  than 
the  limb.  Rheede’s  iigure  dilplays  the  generic  charadfer 
fufhciently  w'ell,  and  ihews  the  lip,  or  lower  fegment  of  the 
inner  limb  to  be  undivided,  ovate,  acute,  and  wavy.  Seeds 
rarely  perfected.  The  Curcuma  rotunda  of  Linnreus  feems 
chiefly  to  depend  on  this  fynonym  of  Rheedc.  His  herba- 
rium throws  no  light  upon  the  matter. 

K.-empfkkia  Rotunda,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Z EDO  ARY. 

KAEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
a kingdom,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia.  N.  lat.  1:5’. 

KAFAR  Tutha,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; miles  S.W.  of  Nifibin. 

KAFER,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  thtf  province  of  Far- 
filtan  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Scliiras. 

KAFFABA,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a king- 
dom of  the  fame  name,  in  Soudan.  N.  lat.  11°  45'.  W. 
long.  0°  12'. 

KAFFERS,  or  rather  Koussis,  a tribe  of  people  who 
inhabit  thofe  parts  of  Africa  that  lie  to  the  north  and  eaft 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  Mr.  Barrow 
has  not  been  able  to  afeertain  how  far  the  belt  of  country 
extends  in  width  acrofs  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  that 
is  inhabited  by  the  Kaffers  ; but  the  points  on  each  coaft  to 
which  they  do  not  extend  are  fufficiently  determined.  To 
the  fouthward  of  the  Portugueie  fettlement  of  Rio  de  la 
Goa,  the  natives  are  Kaffers,  but  appear  to  be  a degene- 
rated race.  They  arc,  however,  free  ; nor  has  Portuguefe 
avarice  yet  dared  to  attempt  to  make  them  flaves.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  to  the  northward.  At  Mozambique  and 
Soffala,  the  black  people  are  all  negroes  ; not  indeed  the 
natives  of  the  fea-coall,  but  fuch  as  are  brought  down  from 
the  interior  as  articles  of  trade.  From  Mozambique,  they 
have  now  a diredf  communication  acrofs  the  continent  with 
their  fettlements  of  Congo,  Loango,  and  Benguela,  on  the 
well  coaft,  as  appears  from  the  information  of  a Portuguefe 
flave  merchant,  between  which  negro  merchants  are  eftablidied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  line  of  this  route 
there  are  therefore  no  Kaffers.  It  further  appears  that  another 
powerful  tribe  of  the  fame  nation,  called  “ Baroloos,”  in- 
habit the  country  under  the  louthern  tropic,  nor  are  thefe 
the  laft  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  account  given 
cf  this  peoj)le,  they  are  of  a kind  and  friendly  difpofition  ; 
their  town  is  fo  extenfive,  that  if  a perfon  fet  out  in  a morn- 
ing from  one  extremity  and  travelled  to  the  other,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  return  before  the  following  day  ; and  con- 
tains many  thoufand  inhabitants  ; the  people  are  very  in- 
genious in  carving  of  wood,  and  have  furnaces  for  fmelting 
both  copper  and  iron  -,  they  are  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  their 
gardens  and  lands  arc  better  cultivated,  and  their  dwellings 
much  fuperior  to  tliofe  of  Leetakoo,  which  lee.  The  “ Da- 
maras”  alfo,  who  poffefs  tlie  art  ot  fmelting  copper  from 
the  ore,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropic  ; and  they  are  com- 
plete Kaffers,  differing  in  no  refpecl:  from  thofe  on  the 
oaltern  coaft.  Mr.  Barrow,  therefore,  fuppofes,  that  a 
line  drawn  from  the  24th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  E.  coaft 
to  the  20th  on  the  W.,  may  nearly  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kaffers  and  the  Negroes. 

An  open  and  manly  deportment,  fays  Mr.  Barrow,  free 


from  fufpicion,  fear,  or  embarraffment,  feems  to  charac- 
terize the  Kaffer  chiefs.  Though  extremely  good-humoured, 
benevolent,  and  hofpitablc,  they  are  neither  fo  pliant  nor  fo 
paffive  as  the  Hottentot.  Thofe  of  the  poorer  clafs  fome- 
times  feek  for  fervice  among  the  boors,  and  engage  thcmfelvcs 
for  fo  many  moons  in  conlideration  of  fo  many  head  of  cat- 
tle ; but  they  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  duped  out  of 
their  hire  like  the  eafy  Hottentots.  They  are  for  the  moft 
part  tall,  upright,  and  well-made  men  ; and  in  their  ftature 
and  lliength  they  exhibit  fatisfadlory  evidence  that  animal 
food  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
human  fpecie.s,  or  to  add  ftrength  of  fibre  to  the  mufcular 
parts  of  the  body.  Milk  in  a curdled  (late  is  the  principal 
f^ood  of  the  Kaffers.  To  this  they  fometimes  add  a few 
gramineous  roots,  berries  of  various  kinds,  the  feeds  of 
the  “ Strelitzia  Reginae,”  and  the  pith  of  a large  palm,  to 
which  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of  Zaniia.  They 
rarely  kill  any  of  their  cattle,  iinlefs  upon  particular  occa- 
fions.  'I'hey  poffefs  no  other  domeftic  animals  to  yield  them 
food.  In  the  whole  Kaffer  country  they  have  neither  (beep 
nor  goats,  pigs  nor  poultry.  They  cultivate  no  kind  ot 
grain  nor  vegetables  on  this  fide  of  the  Great  Fifli  river,  and 
very  little  on  the  other  fide  ; but  the  Kaffer  tribes  more  to 
the  well  ward,  are  very  confiderable  horticulturifts.  Tf.e 
commiffioncrs,  fent  out  by  the  Britifti  government  in  the 
year  1801,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a fupply  of  draught 
oxen,  found  extenfive  fields  ot  a fpecies  of  FIolcus  near  the 
C y I^eetakoo,  the  capital  of  a tribe  of  Kaffers,  called 
“ Boofhooana  I,”  iltuated  at  the  dillance  of  16  days’ journey 
beyond  the  Orange  river,  in  the  dircdlion  of  north-eatl 
from  the  Cape.  The  women  here,  as  well  as  among  the 
eaftern  Kaffers,  and  indeed  in  all  nations  juft  emerged  from 
a favage  (late,  went  through  all  the  hard  labour  and 
drudgery  that  were  required  for  the  fupport  of  the  family. 
They  not  only  performed  the  taflc  of  breaking  up  the  ground 
with  a kind  of  hoe  made  of  iron,  and  afterwards  planted  it  ; 
but  they  conftrufled  tlieir  habitations,  and  colledled  the  ma- 
terials that  were  neceffary.  They  reaped  the  grain,  cleared 
it  from  the  huflt,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  granaries,  which, 
with  other  earthen  pots  and  wooden  veffels,  were  the  work 
of  their  hands.  The  men  prepare  the  fleins  and  hides  which 
ferve  for  (hoes,  and  make  them  up  into  cloaks  for  theni- 
felves,  their  wives  and  children.  They  attend  alfo  the  cattle, 
milk  the  cows,  and  hunt  the  antelopes  and  other  game,  with 
a weapon  called  the  Haffagai,  which  is  ufed  alfo  in  battle. 

Mr.  Barrow  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Kaffers  were  not 
the  aborigines  of  the  fouthern  angle  of  Africa  ; but  that 
they  might,  perhaps,  derive  their  origin  from  fome  of  thofe 
wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  known  by  the  name  of  Be- 
douins. Their  paftoral  habits  and  manners,  their  kind  and 
friendly  reception  of  ftrangers,  their  tent-fliaped  houfes, 
the  remains  of  Iflamifm  difcoverable  in  one  of  its  ftrowgeft 
features,  the  circumciiion  of  male  children,  univerfally  prac- 
tifed  among  the  Kafler  hordes,  feem  to  indicate  their  Arabic 
origin  and  their  affinity  to  the  Bedouin  tribes.  Their  coun- 
tenance alfo  is  Arabic  ; the  colour  only  differs,  which  in 
fome  tribes  varies  from  deep  bronze  to  jet  black,  but  the 
latter  is  moft  generally  the  prevailing  colour.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  owe  this  colour  to  their  connedlion  with 
thofe  blacks  that  are  ufually  called  negroes,  as  they  have  no 
refemblancc,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  this  race  of  human  beings.  To  the  Ethio- 
pians or  Abyffmians  they  have  a much  clofer  refemblance. 
Barrow’s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa.  See  Caffuari.A 
and  F)ei..\GO.'V  JLiy,  under  which  latter  article  the  reader 
is  requefted  to  fubllitute  Kaffers  for  Kuffers,  a typographical 
error. 
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- KAFR  EiiRrzf:,  a town  of  Egyptj  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; i8  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

, KaI'K  el  Rjji,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Atlleli. 

KAGA,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.  \V.  coaft  of 
Niphon.  N.  lat.  ij'.  E.  long.  1^7°  40'. 

KAGAN,  a town  of  Rullia,  between  Allrachan  and 
the  Cafpian  fea  ; 10  n.iles  S.  of  Allrachan. 

KAGEROD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Skone  ; i 2 niiles  S.E.  of  Hellingborg. 

KAGNAS,  a fmall  iiland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N. 
lat.  64  48'.  E.  long.  21"  7'. 

KAGZEVAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Erzerum.  N.  lat.  39  35'.  E.  long.  43'’  20'. 

KAHAKAMAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eall  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.  coall  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  7°  21'.  E.  long, 
n?’  3i'- 

KAHEC,  a town  of  Perlla,  in  Segellan ; 37  miles 
S.W.  of  Dergafp. 

KAHEDE,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
Senegal.  N.  lat.  16  8'.  W.  long.  ii'’47'. 

KAHEM,  or  C.vjE.M,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  Euphrates  ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ana. 

KAHGON,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  S.  of  Moor- 
fhedabad. 

KAHIASSCE,  in  the  Turkifii  court,  an  officer  of 
{late,  anfwering  to  our  mailer  of  the  ceremonies. 

KAHIRl.-\,  in  Botany,  Forfic.  jEgypt.  Arab.  153. 
See  Ethulia  cony^oides. 

KAHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  Maine ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Hanau. 

KAHI.A,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg,  on  the  Saal ; 36  miles  W.  of  Altenburg.  N. 
lat.  JO  48.  E.  long  II  27'. 

KAHOKIA,  a poll-town  of  America,  and  chief  town 
of  St.  Clair  county,  in  the  Indiana  territory,  containing 
719  inhabitants. 

K A HONE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
fali.  N.  lat.  13^°  56'.  W.  long.  16  8'. 

KAHUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 36  miles  S.  W.  of  Sirgian. 

KAHUNSILYA,  or  Kaonsalia,  in  Hindoo  Hi/lory, 
was  the  wife  of  Dafaratha,  to  vvliom  {lie  bore  Rama,  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Chandra,  (meaning  Lunarian,) 
from  other  heroes  of  the  fame  name.  See  Rama. 

KAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yiatka,  on  the  Kama  ; 124  miles  N.E.  of  Vialka. 

KAJAAGA,  or  G.'VLI.am,  as  the  French  call  it,  a 
fmall  negro  kingdom  of  Africa,  which  occupies  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the  Senegal,  terminated 
in  this  place  by  the  cataraCl  of  F’low.  This  country  is 
bounded,  on  the  N.  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  S.E.  by  Bam- 
boiik,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bondou  and  Foota  Torra.  The 
refideixe  of  the  king  is  at  Maana,  within  a fhort  dillance 
of  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Jofeph,  where  the  French  had  for- 
merly a fmall  fadory.  I'he  air  and  climate  are,  according 
to  hir.  Park,  more  pure  and  falubrious  than  at  any  of  the 
fettlements  towards  the  coall  ; the  face  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  interfperfed  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Senegal,  which  defeends  from  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  interior,  render  the  fccnery  on  its  banks  pidltirefque  and 
beautiful.  The  natives  are  called  Sera- Woollies,  and  feem 
to  be  pure  negroes,  without  any  Moorifh  admixture,  and 
are  naturally  of  a mild  and  docile  difpofition.  With  re- 
g.trd  to  theii'  colour,  which  is  a jet-black,  they  are  not  to  be 
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didinguiflicd  from  the  Jaloffs.  They  are  much  addidled  tp 
trade,  and  formerly  carried  on  a conliderable  commerce  with 
the  French  in  gold  and  Haves  : they  are  reckoned  tolerably 
fair  and  juft,  in  their  dealings,  thciigh  Mr.  Park  loft  among 
them  about  one-half  of  his  goods  and  apparel : they  arc 
much  devoted  to  the  acquilition  of  wealth,  and  they  derive 
confidcrable  profit  from  the  fale  of  ialt  and  cotton  cloth  in 
dillant  countries.  Their  language  abounds  much  in  gut- 
turals, and  is  lefs  harmonious  than  that  of  the  Foulahs  ; 
it  is,  however,  well  worth  acquiring  by  thofe  who  have  oc- 
cafion  to  travel  through  this  part  of  the  African  conti- 
nent ; as  it  is  very  generally'  uiiderftood  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Kaffon,  Kaarta,  Ltidamar,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Bambarra.  In  all  thele  countries  the  Sera-Woollies  are  the 
chief  traders. 

KAIDA,  in  Botany,  Rlieede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  t.  i — S. 
See  Paxdanus. 

KAIDERM,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Perfia,  in  Se- 
geftan  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Zareng. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Khorafaii  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Terlhiz. 

KAI-FONG,  or  Cai-fong,  a city  of  the  firft  rank  in 
China,  the  capital  of  Ho-nan,  fituated  at  the  dillance  of 
two  leagues  from  the  river  Hoang-ho.  As  the  river  is 
higher  than  the  city,  it  is  fubjebl  to  inundations,  for  the 
prevention  of  which,  ftrong  dykes  have  been  raifed  which 
extend  mere  than  30  leagues.  On  occafion  of  a liege  in 
1642,  by  an  army  confifting  of  100,000  rebels,  the  com-- 
mander  of  the  troops  fent  to  relieve  it  determined  to  drown 
the  enemy  by  breaking  down  the  large  dyke  of  Hoang-ho  ; 
the  ilratagem  fucceeded,  the  city  was  overflowed,  and 
300,000  inhabitants  perilhed.  It  has  been  rebuilt  fince  this 
calamitous  event,  but  in  a ftyle  far  inferior  to  that  of  its 
former  magnificence.  Its  jurifdiblion  comprehends  four 
cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  30  of  the  third. 

KAIGOL,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
rafan  ; 223  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

KAIGUEZ,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey',  on  the  S. 
coaft  of  Natolia  ; iS  miles  S.  of  Mogla.  N.  lat.  36'^  30'. 
E.  long.  28'’  19'. 

KAIGUM,  atowncf  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Auningabad. 

KAI  HA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta« 
valliand  ; 60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jamfio. 

KAJIPET,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa,  on  the  Pennar  ; 20  mi'es  S.E.  of  Cuddapa. 

KAILAFUETUEVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfic,  on  the  Argun  ; 160  miles  S S.E. 
of  Nertchinfle. 

KAIL  ASA.  Hindoo  mythologiftshave  affigned  different 
places  of  refort  or  habitation  to  their  different  deities  : that- 
of  Siva  is  Kailafa,  fometimes  written  Cailas,  w’hich  is  de- 
feribed  as  one  of  the  three  peaks  of  thewondeif  il  moun- 
tain, Meru.  (See  Mf.ru. ) Here  the  gods,  with  their  con- 
forts,  animated  with  mulic,  dancing,  aiid  ambrofia,  called 
by  the  Hindoos  amrita  (fee  Kuh.mavatara),  pal's  their 
hours  in  banquets  and  happy  dalliance,  reminding  us  llrongly 
of  the  tales  of  our  own  c'affics  ; and  appearing  indeed  to 
be  the  fame  ftories  under  different  names.  This  fimilarity 
occurs  in  every  page  of  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  although 
the  author  in  that  work  profeffes  to  avoid  the  difcuffion  of 
fuch  limilarities;  (See  Kaliya.)  The  following  inftance, 
from  page  47,  will  farther  illuftrate  this  and  the  prefent  ar- 
ticle. “ The  comparifon  between  Siva  and  Jove  runs  paral- 
lel in  many  inftances.  In  the  capacity  of  avenger  and  de- 
ftroyer  Jove  overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants  whom  Typhon, 
Briareus,  &c.  led  againft  the  god  of  Olympus,  to  wdiom  an 
eagle  brought  lightning  and  thundir holts  during  the  warfare. 
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In  a fimilar  contcd  between  Siva  and  tbe  Daityas,  or  cbil- 
dren  of  Dili,  who  frequently  rebelled  againll  heaven,  Brah- 
ma is  faid  to  have  prefented  the  god  of  deftrueftion  w’ith 
iiery  fliafts.  As  the  Olympian  Jupiter  fixed  his  court 
•and  held  lus  councils  on  a lofty  and  brilliant  mountain, 
fo  the  appropriated  feat  of  Mahadeva,  whom  the  Saivas 
confider  as  the  chief  of  the  deities,  is  mount  Kailafa,  every 
fplinter  of  whofe  rocks  is  an  inedimable  gem.”  Kailafa  is 
therefore  the  Olympus  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva.  See  Siva. 

KA.IMACHAN,  among  the  Turks.  See  Caimachak. 

KAIMENI,  in  Geography,  a Imall  iOand  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  N.  lat.  36''  57'.  E.  long.  23"  26'. 

KAIMOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  fcated  on 
the  Niger.  N.  lat.  13°  56'.  W.  long.  3^  46'. 

KAIMO^V'',  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bundclcund ; 
J2  miles  N.  of  Chatterpour. 

K AIN,  a town  of  Pcrlla,  in  Cohellat!  ; 60  miles  S.S.W. 
cf  Hera\ 

KAINER,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 24  miles  S.E. 
of  Erivan. 

KAINGERSKOI,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  ea(t  coall  of  Kamtfchatka,  belonging  to 
Ruffia.  N.  lat.  33^  40'.  E.  long.  160  . 

KAINSK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobulflc,  on  the  Om.  N.  lat.  36°  33'.  E.  long.  77°  34'. 

KAIRA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Guzerat ; 10  miles 
B.S.W.  of  Mahmoodabad. 

KAIRABAD,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  and  capital  of 
a circar  in  Oude,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  drear  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  the  E.  by  Bahraitch,  on 
the  S.  by  Lucknow,  and  on  the  W.  by  -Rohilcund ; and 
is  about  80  miles  long  and  from  30  to  76  broad.  The 
town  is  86  miles  N.^V.  from  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  27’  30'. 
E.  long.  81°  S'. 

KAISARIEH,  anciently  Maz,c.ca  and  Cjtfarea  of  Cap- 
p.idoda,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
ramania,  the  capital  of  a Sangiakat,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  always  covered  with  fnow',  about  five  or  fix 
miles  in  circumference ; furrounded  with  walls  and  de- 
pended by'  a caftle.  This  town  is  .well  peopled,  and  in  each 
of  the  I So  dillricls  to  which  it  is  divided,  it  has  a mofque 
or  chapel.  The  Greeks  have  two  churches,  one  of  which 
is  a Metropolitan,  and  the  Armenians  have  three.  The  arti- 
cle which  conllitutes  its  principal  trade  is  Morocco  leather  ; 
230  miles  E.S.E.  of  Conllantinople.  N.  lat.  .3S''’  20'.  E- 
iong.  53°  a 8 . 

KAISENI,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Ardgis ; 23 
miles  N.W.  of  Bucharell. 

KAISERBERG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
<>f  the  llpper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrici  of  Colmar.  The  place  contains  2428.,  and  the  can- 
ton 13,606  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  123  kihometres,  in 
13  communes  ; 3 miles  N-W.  of  Colmar. 

KAISERSBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
liaving  a calUe  on  a hill ; 5 miles  B.W.  of  Leoben. 

KAISERSECH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dillridt  of  Coblentz  ; 12  miles  W.  of 

Coblentz.  N.  lat.  30°  18'.  E.  long.  7^  2'.  The  place 
contains  433,  and  the  canton  24.13  inhabitants,  in  16  com- 
munes. 

KAI.SERSL AUTERN,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diflricl,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Ton- 
ne r re  ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Landau.  N.  lat.  27'.  I'i. 
lung.  7^  47'.  This  town  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  eledlor 
jof  Bavaria  in  1802.  The  place  contains  2363,  and  the 
fiauton  8640  inhabitants,  in  21  communes. 
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KAl-TON-GI,  a town  of  the  Hand  of  Borneo;  Cj 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Negara. 

KAJUC,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Kharafin ; 
23  nfiles  N.Vv^.  of  Samarcand. 

K.AKA-PAKSHA-DHARi\,  a na«re  of  Rama,  in 
Hindoo  hiilory,  and  of  other  warnors,  who  bad  a habit  of 
fliaving  their  beads,  leaving  only  the  hair  projefting  over 
their  ears,  w Inch  was  fancied  to  refemble  the  wings  of  a 
crow.  'I'lie  name  means  hcetr'wg-cro’w-iuiugs. 

KAK A-TODD ALT,  in  Botany,  Rheede  Hort.  Mai. 
V.  3 81.  t.  41,  is  Paullinia  of  atiea  ot  Linnseus,  diilinguiflicd 
as  a new'  gemis  by  Juflieu,  under  the  unccutli  name  cf 
Toddaha,  and  by  Schreber  under  that  of  Crantzia.  There 
having  been  another  genus  already  given  to  profefi'or  Crantz, 
Dr.  Smitii  has  called  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking 
Plant.  Ic.  under  t.  34.  See  SconoLiA. 

KAKA'l’OES,  in  Ornithology,  See  Psittacv.s. 

dvAKBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
Frifch  Nerung  ; )8  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vogelfang. 

KAKEGAVA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  cf  Ni- 
phon  ; 1)3  miles  S.V.'^.  of  Jedo. 

K A KELT  K,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  OiTetrao^  which  fee. 

KAKHET,  or  KAKiiEi'TY,  in  Geography,  the  eallern 
part  of  the  principality  of  Georgia,  comprehending  a part 
of  the  ancient  Iberia,  about  180  miles  long  and  90  broad. 
This  ilatc,  as  w'cll  as  Karduelia,  borders  northwards  on  the 
Kabarda,  eallwards  on  Dagheflan,  fouthvvards  on  the  Per- 
fian Armenia,  and  weft  wards  on  1 m.meritia.  This  ilatc  and 
Karduelia  are  under  the  foie  fovereignty  of  a prince  of  the 
Kakhetian  dynaJly.  The  refidence  is  Teflis.  The  air  is 
iahibrious,  but  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  town 
Kaket,  in  this  province,  is  fituated  near  mount  Caucafus  j 
43  miles  N N.E.  of  Teflis.  See  Geohgja. 

KAKI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 70 
miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

KAKIL.AN,  a tow’n  of  Perfin,  in  the  province  of 
Segellan  ; 63  miles  N.  of  Boil. 

K A KILE,  in  Botany,  Brotcr.  Lufit.  v.  i.  498.  Sec 
Cakile,  and  Bunias,  fp.  12. 

KAKKABBAN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Ea(t 
Indian  fea,  being  one  of  the  group  called  “ Mer.  t iba  40 
miles  from  the  E.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  2°  8'.  E.  long. 
1 16^  30'. 

KAK'KAWATA,  one  of  the  Friendly  iflar.ds. 

KAKOPIT,  in  Ornithology.  See  CEKTin.\  Amhoinenfs, 

KAKOULI,  in  Geography,  a tow'n  of  Turkifli  Arme- 
nia ; 23  miles  E.  of  Baibourdi. 

K A KURT,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
83  miles  N E.  of  Meaco, 

KAL,  or  Kal.v,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Siva 
in  his  charadler  of  the  Dflroyer,  in  which  he  agrees  witli 
Saturn  or  Time,  and  is  called  alfo  Maha-kala,  malm  being  an 
epithet  equivalent  lo great.  Kali,  or  Maha-kali,  is  a name  of 
his  confort  Parvati,  in  one  of  her  avenging  or  terrific  charac- 
ters, as  fhe  appears  in  feveral  of  the  plates  of  Moor’s  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  wherein  one  of  Kal  is  deferibed  as  “ Eternitv , 
at  the  period  of  Maha-pra-laya,  or  grand  confummation  of 
all  things.  In  the  original  he,  like  his  name,  is  black  ; lie 
holds  the  roll  of  fate,  and  a feymitar  to  execute  its  de- 
ftrutlive  decrees.  He  devours  man,  his  own  offspring 
towns,  cities,  “the  great  globe  itfelf  and  all  that  it  in-’ 
herits” — the  univerfe.  The  great  perfonified  powers  of  the 
Almighty,  Brahma,  Viflma,  and  Siva,  “ alike  await  the 
inevitable  doom  ; ’ they  alfo  “ fall  into  the  jaws  of  non-cx- 
iftence.”  Kala  will  then,  like  Saturn,  dellroy  hlmfelf,  and 
nothing  will  remain  but  Brahm  ; the  eternal  one,”  p.  30. 
See  K.vlx,  Kalp.a,  and  Maha-kala. 
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1C ALAAT-EL-NEGUER,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir ; 25  miles 
S.  of  Bir. 

KALADGIK,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 

8 miles  S.E.  of  Kiangari, 

KAL-AGNI-RUDRA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name 
of  Siva,  or  rather  three  of  his  names  combined.  Kal  is 
his  name  as  Time,  Agni  as  Fire,  Rudra  as  Fate.  See  Kal, 
Siva,  and  Rudra. 

KALANSHEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Gonjah. 

KALANTEKA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a name  giveii'- 
to  Yama,  the  judge  of  departed  fouls,  (See  Yama.)  It 
means  the  deilroyer  of  Kal,  or  of  Time,  and  is  a perlonifi- 
cation  of  great  boldncfs.  See  Kal. 

K.ALATOE,  in  Geography,  an  iflanJ  in  the  Eall  Indian 
fea,  about  30  miles  in  circuit.  S.  lat.  7°  18'.  E.  long. 
122°  I j'. 

KALATU  Skfid,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfillan  ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Neubcndjan. 

KALB  A,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mazan- 
dcran  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Fehrabad. 

KALBRA,  or  Kelbra,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt,  on  the  Helm  ; 
27  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  51°  28',  E.  long.  11°  4'. 

KALCKREUTH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nuremberg ; 7 miles  N.  of  Nuremberg. 

KALCOBO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S. 
lat.  5’  20'.  E.  long.  1 1']"‘  39'. 

KALDEKIRCHEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Roer ; 8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Ruremond. 

KALDI,  Gi'.orge,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Hungary, 
was  born  in  l^irnaw  about  the  year  1572,  and  from  his 
conneftions  he  might  probably  have  attained  to  confiderable 
preferment  in  the  church,  but  he  preferred  enrolling  himfelf 
in  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits.  He  was  received  into  the 
order  at  Rome,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was 
baniflied  into  Tranfylvania,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
fociety,  during  the  commotions  which,  at  that  time,  agi- 
tated the  kingdom.  After  this  he  difeharged  the  duty  of 
theological  profefibr  in  the  univerlity  of  Olmutz,  and  filled 
foine  other  important  polls  in  different  places.  His  lafl  re- 
treat was  to  a college  which  he  built  at  Prefburg,  where  he 
died,  in  the  year  1634,  at  the  age  of  lixty-two.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  mod  eloquent  preachers  in  Hungary. 
Fie  publiflied  a volume  of  fermons  at  Prefburg  in  1631, 
but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  as  an  author,  for  having  under- 
taken and  completed  a tranflation  of  the  bible  from  the 
Vulgate  into  the  Hungarian  tongue,  which  was  printed  at 
Vienna,  in  1626. 

KALDUROSAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bucharelt. 

KALE,  William,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  flill  life. 
In  the  c.italogue  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  he  is 
called  Kalf,  and  there  are  two  exquifite  works  of  his,  unit- 
ing the  merits  of  Rembrandt  and  Teniers.  He  was  born  at 
Amiterdam  in  1C30,  and  was  a difciple  of  Flendrick  Pot, 
a portrait  and  hiltorical  painter  ; of  whom  he  learned  the 
praAice  of  the  art,  but  from  whom  he  varied  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it  ; and  applied  his  talents,  which  were  very  con- 
fiderable, in  a clofe  imitation  of  objeAs  in  flill  life  ; which 
he  compofed  with  great  beauty  and  effedt.  He  poffelfed 
an  eye  informed  with  the  power  of  Rembrandt’s  arrange- 
ments and  contrafl  of  light  and  fliade,  and  a hand,  that 
managed  the  pencil  with  the  ncatnefs  and  corredtnefs  of 
Teniers : his  piAurcs  are  therefore  as  agreeable  perhaps  as 
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it  is  poflible  for  the  art  to  exhibit ; when  tlie  kind  of  i'ub- 
jeAs  which  he  chofe  are  reprefented.  He  died  in  1693. 

Kale,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Borecole,  Brassica,  and 
Crambe. 

Kale,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a plant  of 
the  braffica  kind,  which  is  occalionally  cultivated  in  the 
field  for  the  ufe  of  live  flock.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of 
it  in  cultivation,  which  are  all  very  hardy  in  their  nature, 
rife  to  a confiderable  height  in  the  flem,  and  afford  a large 
proportion  of  green  food  per  acre.  They  are  an  excellent 
flieep  feed  in  the  early  fpring  months,  as  March  and  April, 
throwing  out  frcfli  fprouts  as  the  old  ones  become  removed. 
The  bite  of  flieep  is  not  by  any  means  injurious  to  them ; 
and  they  are  capable  of  being  fed  ofl'  without  hurdling, 
which  is  a very  confiderable  advantage  in  moll  fituatioiis. 
See  Borecole  and  Brassica. 

Kale,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a hardy  tall 
growing  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind  ; of  which  there  are  le- 
veral  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring 
ufe,  but  the  curled  forts  are  probably  the  bell  for  the  table. 
They  are  capable  of  being  had  recourfe  to  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  as  they  throw  out  fprouts  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  ready  in  thofe  levere  parts  of  the  winter  feafon  when 
but  few  other  greens  can  be  procured,  efpecially  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland.  See  Bra.ssic.a  and  Borecole. 

KALENBERG,  in  Geography,  a general  name  given  to 
a ridge  of  Aullrian  mountains,  extending  from  near  the 
fource  of  the  river  Save,  towards  the  Danube,  about  9 
Britifh  miles  on  the  well  of  ViennH,  where  it  is  called  Leo- 
poldfberg  ; and  fuppofed  by  Bufehing  to  be  the  ancient 
Cetius.  This  ridge  of  Kalenberg  was  the  wellern  boundary 
of  Germany  till  about  the  year  1040,  w'hcn  it  was  removed 
E.  to  the  river  Leitha. 

KALENDAR.  See  Calendar. 

KALENDERI,  in  Hindqo  Mythology,  a daughter  of 
Surya,  or  the  Sun  ; fpoken  of  alfo  as  a water  nymph.  She 
is  one  of  the  eight  wives  of  Krijhna,  which  fee. 

KALENDS.  See  C.vlends. 

KALF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land ; 45  miles  S.  E.  of  Gotheborg. 

KALFSKAR,  a fmall  Hand  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63^  34'.  E.  long.  20'’  53'. 

KALFVEN,  a fmall  illand  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  61' 3'.  E.  long.  17^  7'. 

KALGAGICHA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel  ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oneg. 

KAI.GAPOL,  a town  of  Flindoollan,  in  Dowlatabad, 
on  the  Beemah  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Naldourouk, 

KALGUEV,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  fea,  about  140' 
miles  in  circuit ; 240  miles  N.N..E.  of  Archangel.  N.  lat. 
68°  20'  to  69 ' 18'.  E.  long.  45  30'  to  47  30  . 

KAIjHAT,  C-iLH-AT,  or  Calajate,  a town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian  gulf;  80  miles  S.E.  of 
Maflcat.  N.  lat.  23  10'.  E.  long.  38'  25'. 

K.aliiat,  Cape,  or  Ras  Kalhat,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  23°  18'.  E.  long.  58  30'. 

KALI,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a plant  of 
the  fea  kind,  which  affords  a faline  matter  by  incineration, 
which,  in  many  forts  of  foil,  is  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage as  a manure,  in  combination  with  other  fubllanccs. 
See  Quercus  Marina,  and  Sea-weed. 

KALI,  in  Botany,  Toura.  Infl.  247.  t.  128,  an  Arabic 
name.  (See  S.vlsola.)  The  fame  appcllatioB  has  been  given- 
to  various  fucculent  alkalefcent  plants. 

Kali,  in  Chemljlry.  See  Carbonat  of  Potafi,  and  Al- 
kali. 
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Kai.i,  In  the  Materia  JMedica.  See  Salsola  and  SonA, 
and  alfo  Ai.kaline. 

Kali,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  and  form  of  the  g»d- 
defs  Parvati,  confort  of  Siva,  in  his  cliaradlcr  of  Kal  or 
Time,  which  fee.  Under  this  name  and  form  f!ie  is  of  a ter- 
rific appearance,  and  is  thus  deferibed  in  Moor’s  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  p.  151.  “ Maha-kali,  or  the  Great  Kali,  black 

and  dreadful,  is  encompafl'cd  by  fymbols  of  deltruftion  : 
two  of  her  hands  feem  employed  in  the  work  of  death  : of 
the  other  two,  one  appears  pointing  downwards,  alluding 
to  the  univerfal  havoc  which  fiirrounds  her,  while  the  other, 
pointing  upwards,  feems  to  promife  the  rcfurredlioii  of  na- 
ture by  a new  creation.  She  is  reprefented  without  a crefeent 
(the  artificial  meafureof  time),  becaufe  it  is  nnneceffary  to  her 
charaifler  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  eternity  ; but  the  belief  of  the 
Hindoos  hi  fucceflive  deftrudlions  and  renovations  of  the 
viniverfe  (fee  K.alpa),  accounts  for  her  wearing  a mund 
mala,  or  necklace  offltiills,  as  emblems  of  thofe  revolutions.” 
In  that  work  are  many  plates  of  this  deity  under  various 
names,  including  Bhadra  kali,  as  well  as  Maha-kali.  Kali 
is  the  Hindoo  name  of  tlieNile,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
feene  of  fome  of  the  Pnranas  is  laiil ; and  they  relate,  in- 
deed, that  the  river  itfelf  is  but  a transformation  of  Kali, 
which,  in  Sanferit  and  other  Indian  language.s,  means  blach  ; 
as  does  Nila,  anotlier  of  her  names,  or  rather  dark  blue  ; the 
following  alfo  are  names  of  this  multiform  deity,  and  have  a 
like  meaning;  Afita,  S'lyama,  or  Shyamala,  Mekara,  An- 
janabha,  Krillina.  (Ibid.  p.  155.)  Other  plates  in  the  fame 
work,  reprelenting  the  goddefs,  are  thus  deferilied  : 
“Plate  27.  is  taken  from  a brafs  call  d.^pofited  by  the 
author  in  the  mufeum  at  the  India-hoiife  : it  is  eiefhteen 
inciies  high,  including  the  pedellal,  which  is  about  a foot 
in  diameter,  fix  inches  deep  and  hollow,  as  if  intended  to 
be  fixed  on  fomething  ; and  1 was  told  fuch  images  are  oc- 
cafionally  faltened  on  the  top  of  the  radh,  a carriage  dragged 
about  the  rtreets  on  certain  feflivals.  Kali  is  faid  to  affume 
this  form  te  frighten  finners  into  repentance  and  virtue : 
her  attitude  feems  a chacing  one,  afl'umed  to  caufe  imme- 
diate terror  ; her  limbs  bend  ; her  hands  are  open,  fingers 
leiigthened  into  points,  llretched  out  : a ferpent  forms  her 
girdle;  Ihe  is  naked,  except  a fcanty  cloth,  called  pira, 
round  her  middle  ; her  belly  is  empty,  thin,  and  (hrivellcd  ; 
her  breads  pendent,  with  long  difgulling  nipples  ; a ferpent 
«onvolves  round  her  neck,  and,  twining  on  her  bofom,  pro- 
jects its  head  to  fupport  her  protruded,  long,  rough  tongue  : 
her  chin  is  peaked  ; immenfe  teeth  and  tufles  are  fixed  in 
her  liplefs  gums  ; her  nofirils  and  goggle  eyes  are  dillended 
and  bloated  ; fnakes  form  appropriate  rings  for  her  nalty 
ears,  being  knotted  in  the  pendent  lobes,  with  their  heads 
f*aifed,  and  their  hoods  expanded  ; her  hair  is  (liffened  out, 
forming  a frightful  glory  round  her  head,  diverging  to  meet 
a wider  glory  that  rifes  from  a flower  on  each  tide,  forming 
a fupport  to  the  figure.  The  call  is  of  brafs  ; and,  how- 
ever difgulling  to  the  eye,  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  merit  ; 
our  engraving  is  taken  from  an  exact  portrait,  and  exhibits 
conliderable  exprcfiicn.”  P.  179. 

“ Plate  28.  is  from  a very  fine  bronze  image,  about 
a foot  high,  call,  I was  informed,  in  tlie  Carnatic.  It  was 
prefented  to  me  by  a Brahman,  and  is,  I think,  on  the 
whole,  the  moll  elegant  and  bell  finiflied  figure  in  my  pof- 
feflion.  She  is,  in  this  form,  called  Bhadra-kali,  Maha- 
kali,  and  by  other  names;  alfo,  being  eight-handed,  Aflita- 
buja.  Two  of  her  hands  are  em.pty,  pointing  upward  and 
downward,  in  the  pofition  before  noticed  : one  of  her  right 
hands  holds  fomething  not  unlike  a caduceus,  which,  in  the 
call,  it  refembles  more  nearly  than  in  the  plate  ; its  corre- 
iponding  left  hand  the  Tatra  (lee  Patk.a)  cr  cup  : the 


next  right  and  left  hands,  a Angular  crooTced  fword,  and  a 
fhield  with  an  cmbolTed  flower  or  truit ; the  fuperior  right 
hand  has  an  agricultural  implement,  called  nanga  ; the  left 
the  cord  or  pajh  (fee  Pa.sji),  to  catch  or  llrangle  fin- 
ners  with.  Her  fine  perfon  is  lull  drefled,  with  a prixfufion 
of  ornaments  ; between  her  lull  breads  a five-headed  ferpent 
uprears  itfelf  ; die  lias  a necklace  of  human  heads  ; her  ear- 
drops are  elephants  ; and  a row  of  fnakes’  heads  peep  over 
her  coronet.  Her  foreliead  is  marked  either  with  Siva’s 
third  eye  vice  Virupaksiia),  or  her  own  hieroglyphic  ; and 
her  open  nioiith  thews  her  teeth  and  tufles,  giving  her  a 
■Serce  and  threatening  alpeCl.”  P.  160. 

K.A.LIN1NA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  ol  Tobollk,  on  the  Tunguflea.  N.  lat.  60’  56'. 
E.  long.  lob  26'. 

KALI  PH.  See  Caliph. 

KALISCHjOr  K.\LiTZ,in  a city  in  the  duchy 

of  Warlaw',  late  the  capital  ot  a palatinate  of  the  fame  name  iij 
Great  Poland,  or  Wedern  Pruflia,  fituated  on  the  Profna, 
and  fiuTOundrd  with  walls,  towers,  and  morades.  This  pala- 
tinate was  alfo  called  the  “ palatinate  of  Gnefen,”  from  the 
city  ol  tliat  name  ; 57  miles  N.E.  of  Breflau.  N.  lat.  j Hjo'. 
K.  long.  18  . See  Gnesen. 

KAI.ri'V,\,  a town  and  didridl  of  RulTia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Voronetz,  fitualed  on  the  rivulet  Kalitva  ; 
which  falls  into  the  Uon  ; 60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Voronetz. 

KALITVENSK  AIA,  a town  of  Rulfia,  iu  the  country 
of  the  Cod'acko,  feated  on  the  Donetz. 

KALIY.A,  or  Kalakaca,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a fer- 
pent flain  by  Kriflma,  who,  being  the  Sun,  correfponds  in 
this,  and  many  other  inllances,  with  Apollo,  the  flayer  of 
Python,  both  of  whom,  according  to  Clemens,  were  adored 
at  Delphi ; and  in  like  manner  both  Kriflinaand  Kaliya  find 
adorers  in  India,  w'here,  in  honour  of  Kriflina’s  triumph, 
game.s  and  fports  are  annually  iield,  as  the  Pythic  games 
were  at  dated  times  in  Greece.  Ifike  the  Pythian  ferpent 
in  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Kaliya-naga  enjoys  alfo  his  apo- 
theofis  in  thofe  dedicated  to  Kriflma  ; nor,  fays  major  Moor, 
iu  his  Plindoo  Pantheon,  whence  we  have  taken  this  article, 
“ are  arguments  w'aiiting  tow'ard  identifying  Serperitaruis 
on  our  fphere  with  his  formidable  foe,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  conflidl,  the  river  Yamuna,  or  Jumna,  with  the  via 
laiflea.  So  the  variety  of  demons  fent  to  annoy  Kriflma,  are, 
perhaps,  the  allegorical  monllers  of  the  fl;y,  attempting  in 
vain  to  cbdrudl  his  apparent  progrefs  through  the  heavens, 
where  other  condellations  are  fabled  as  fo  many  beautif.  1 
nymphs  ready  to  receive  him,  and  have  given  rife  to  allegisrics 
ofhis  inconllancy.”  (See  Kkisiixa.)  Other  namesofthis 
mighty  mythological  ferpent  arc,  Naga,  S^a,  and  Vafoly, 
which  fee. 

KALIYANA-R AYA,  a name  of  Vifhnu  among  the 
Hindoos,  of  whom  there  is,  under  this  name,  a llatue  at 
Barra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  wlficli  is  faid  to  be 
carefully  concealed  from  the  fight  of  the  Maliometans. 

Kz\I. KA,  or  KALKA-riR.A,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Cbinefe  Tartary,  wdiicli,  though  one  of  the  Imalled,  gives 
name  to  the  Kalkas.  It  rifes  in  a famous  mountain,  called 
Suelki,  or  Siolki,  which  name  may  be  applied  to  the  ridge 
that  Icparates  the  Kalkas  from  Chinefe  Dcoaria,  and  which  is 
130  miles  W.  didant  from  Tcitcicar.  This  river  empties  it- 
felf into  the  lake  Coulan. 

KALKAI.LY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
20  miles  E.  of  Naiidcr. 

KALKAS,  a tribe  of  Tartars,  confiding  formerly  of 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  families,  which  inhabit  the 
country  that  lies  N.  of  the  Mogul  Tartars.  Their  country, 
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a\!iich  ftretclies  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  the  “ Eleuthes,” 
is  near  300  leagues  in  extent  from  call  to  well.  In  tliis  re- 
gion was  anciently  fituated,  towards  the  45th  degree  of  N. 
latitude,  the  city  of  “ Karakan  — the  feat  of  the  empire 

of  Tfehinghis-kan,  and  of  that  of  his  fucceffors.  The  Kal- 
kas  live  in  tents  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water 
tlieir  country  ; of  which  the  principal,  though  they  take 
their  iv'.me  from  Kalka-pira,  are  the  Kerlon,  Toula,  Tony, 
and  Salinguc.  The  banks  of  thefe  rivers  are  well  inhabited, 
and  they  flow  throu  ;h  extenfive  plains,  which  are  covered 
with  rich  pailures:  their  waters  are  very  wholefome,  and 
abound  with  excellent  fiflj,  efpecially  trout.  The  vaft  defect, 
railed  “Gobi,”  (which  fee,)  occupies  almoft  the  whole 
foutliern  part  of  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  The  war 
which  tlie  king  of  the  “ Eleuthes”  (fee  Kalmuk.s)  carried 
on  in  1688  agaitift  the  Kalkas  almoft  dellroyed  the  whole 
nation.  To  avoid  the  purfuit  of  a fuperier  enemy,  they 
fupplicated  the  afliftance  of  the  Chinefe  arms,  and  offered  to 
fubrait  to  the  empire.  Kang-hi  undertook  their  defence, 
conquered  the  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  and  kept  the  Kalka  Tar- 
tars under  his  dominion,  after  having  conferred  upon  tlieir 
princes  different  titles  of  honour. 

KALK  A-TARGAR,  a ceuntry  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
which  contains  one  clafs  of  Mongul  Tartars.  N.  lat.  41“ 
50'.  E.  long.  I lo'  33'. 

KALKE,  one  of  the  Prince’s  iflands,  in  the  fea  of  Mar- 
mora ; anciently  called  “ Chalcitis,”  on  account  of  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  have  been  long  negledlcd.  On  this  illaiid 
are  three  large  Greek  monaftenes. 

KALKI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  name  given  to  an 
expedled  avafara,  or  manifeftation  of  the  god  Viflinii.  (See 
V«  UNI/'.)  The  incarnations  of  this  deity  are  numerous; 
but  ten  of  them  are  of  more  importance  than  the  others, 
and  are,  for  diftintlion,  called  the  ten  incarnations,  das-ava- 
iara.  Of  thefe  nine  are  pall  ; in  the  tenth,  or  Kalki,  V’ifluui 
is  to  appear  mounted  on  a white  horfe,  with  a drawn  feymitar, 
blazing  like  a comet,  to  end  the  kali-yug,  that  is,  tlie  pre- 
fect, or  iron  age,  preparatory  to  a renovation  of  the  world 
with  an  era  of  purity,  or  fatya-yug.  (See  Yl'G. ) In  pic- 
tures, this  atatara  is  reprefented  by  a man  leading  a vvhite- 
fvinged  borfe.  It  is  alfo  called  kalenki  and  afwah  ; likevvife 
faid  to  mean  a horfe  ; but  as  kal  is  time,  and  in  feveral  dia- 
lects means  both  yefterday  and  to-morrow  ; or,  more  exten- 
fk-ely,  the  paft  and  future,  it  is  furmifed  by  the  author  of 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  188.  that  the  name  of  kalki,  ap- 
plied to  this  ender  and  renovator  of  ages,  may  have  fome 
alhifion  to  that  idea,  rather  than  be  confined  to  the  form  in 
which  he  is  to  be  manifefted.  See  Kal  and  K.-tLiLt. 

KALKISSEE,  in  Gcograjhy,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; !0  mil's  S.  ol  Coiuinbo. 

KALKOON,  or  Tuukey  Lslands,  a duller  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Eall  Indian  fca.  N.  lat.  6 15'.  E.  long. 

1 1 45'. 

K ALL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Jamtland  ; 42  miles  N.W. 
of  Olterfund. 

K.^LLA,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
r>ollmia.  N.  Int.  64'’  20'.  E.  long.  23'’  26'. 

K.Al.LATMA,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 15  miles  N.  of 
Cofteir. 

KALLERY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jonkioping, 

KALLODRA,  a town  of  Hindooftau,  in  Guzerat ; 16 
miles  N.  of  Surat. 

KALLSK.AR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65' 43'.  E.  long.  23  36'.  — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  tlie  fame  gulf.  N.  lat.  -63  56'. 
E.  long.  22'"  43'. — Alfo,  another  fmall  ifland  »n  Uic  fame 


fide  of  the  gulf.  N.  lat.  63°  50'.  E.  long.  22®  33V — Alfo, 
another  fmall  ifland  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  gulf.  N.  lat. 
63  26'.  E.  long.  21°  28’. 

KALLVIKEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  64°  18'.  E.  long.  21 

KALM,  Petek,  in  Biography,  a very  celebrated  na- 
turalill,  and  pupil  of  Linnreus,  the  account  of  whofe  tra- 
vels, from  having  been  tranfiated  into  Englifh,  is  well 
known  in  this  country.  He  was  a native  of  Finland,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  171 Having  imbibed  a tafte  for 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  it  appears  that  he  purfued  his 
inclination  with  much  zeal  and  induftry.  His  firft  re- 
fearche.s  were  rewarded  by  the  difeoveryot  many  new  plants 
in  Sweden,  of  which  he  gave  fome  account  to  the  botanical 
world  between  the  years  1742  and  1746.  He  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  explore  the  virtues  of  plants,  both  with 
refpedt  to  their  ufes  in  medicine,  and  in  the  ufeful  arts,  fo 
that  planting  and  agriculture  occupied  fome  portion  of  his 
attention.  Plis  reputation  as  a natiirabft  caufed  him  to  be 
appointed  profelfor  at  Abo,  and  in  06lober  1747,  he  fet 
out  upon  his  travels,  failing  from  Gottenburg  for  America  ; 
but  on  account  of  a violent  hurricane  was  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  a port  of  Norway,  whence  he  could  not  depart  till 
the  enfuing  February,  when  lie  proceeded  immediately  for 
London.  From  hence  he  went  to  North  America,  as  we 
learn  from  his  book  ; and  having  fpent  two  or  three 
years  in  exploring  whatever  was  worthy  of  obferva-tion  in 
that  country,  he  returned  to  his  profefTorfliip  at  Abo  in  1751. 
'File  expences  of  this  undertaking  appear  to  have  exceeded 
what  was  allowed  him  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  fo  that 
our  author  was  obliged  to  live  rather  penurioufly  upon  his 
return.  Yet  we  are  informed  that  he  found  means  to  culti- 
vate, in  a fmall  garden  of  his  own,  feveral  hundred  plants, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  univerlity,  as  there  was  no  public  botanical 
garden  at  Abo.  “ His  dii'coveries  in  botany  very  materially 
enriched  the  Species  Flantarum  of  his  great  mailer,  and  the 
Linnsean  Herbarium  abounds  with  fpeciinens  brought  home 
by  him,  dillinguifhed  by  the  letter  K.”  Haller  enumerates 
a long  lift  of  tradls  pubhflied  by  Ka'm,  and  his  inaugural 
diftertation  appeared  in  the  Amxnltates  Academlca  of  Linnaeus, 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  eccleflaftical  profeflion, 
but  was  drawn  alide  from  this  purfuit  by  attending  the 
ledlures  of  Linnaeus  on  natural  Inftory,  given  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Upfal.  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Linnaeus  that  profeflbr  Kalm  was  fixed  upon  to  un- 
dertake the  voyage  to  North  America.  He  afterwards 
made,  at  his  own  expence,  a very  extenfive  tour  into  Rufiia, 
the  hiftory  of  which  never  appeared  in  print,  but  which  is 
fnppofed  to  have  furnifned  confiderable  matter  for  the  work 
ofa  Swcdifli  writer,  who  publiflicd  a book  of  travels  in  that 
kingdom.  Kalm  was  a meni’oer  of  the  Royal  Swedifli  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1779, 
aged  64.  His  colledion  of  dried  plants,  made  in  Ins  various 
journies,  and  donbtlcfi  valuable  for  the  purpofes  of  botanical 
information,  is  faid  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  liis  family  in  a 
ftate  of  neglefl.  Hall.  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin.  Gen.  Biogr. 

KAI./MIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Linnseus  in 
honour  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Peter  Kalm,D.D.  profeflbr 
of  Economy  at  the  univerfity  of  Abo.  (See  Kalm.)  Linn. 
Gen.  217.  Schreb.  293.  Willd,  Sp,  PI.  v.  2.  6co.  Mar*^. 
Mill.  Didl.  V.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  z.  64.  JulT.  158. 
Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3.  345,  lllnftr.  t.  363.  G^ertn.  t.  63. 
— Clals  and  order,  Decandrla  Monogynla,  Nat.  Ord.  Bi- 
cor'nes,  Linn.  Rhododendra,  .luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  permanent,  divided 
info  live,  fubovate,  acute,  roundifti  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  lalver  or  funnel-fiiapcd  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than 
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the  calyx  ; limb  with  a flat  diflc,  the  margin  upright,  five- 
clcft  half  way  down  ; ten  little  horn-like  cells  projefting  out- 
wardly from  the  corolla,  and  fiirrounding  it  where  the  bor- 
der is  upright.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  flightly 
fpreading,  a little  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  at  whofe  bafethcy 
Tire  inferted ; anthers  with  two  pores.  Pi/1.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  roundifh,  fiirrov.'cd,  llyle  thread-ihaped,  longer  than 
the  corolla,  declining  ; fligma  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfule  fome- 
\shat  globofe,  deprefled,  five-celled  and  five-valved.  Sceih 
numerous. 

Elf.  Cli.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegmeiits.  Corolla  cup-fliaped, 
with  ten  prominences.  Anthers  with  two  pores.  Capfule 
with  live  cells. 

1.  K.  latifoim.  Broad-leaved  Kalmia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  560. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 75".  Sm.  Inf.  of  Georgia,  t.37. — “Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  tcrnate  and  fcattered.  Corymbs  terminal.” 
— Profellbr  Kalm  relates  that  he  found  this  fpecies  in  various 
parts  of  North  America,  and  efpccially  in  the  province  of 
Pennfylvania,  on  the  fides  of  hills,  and  occafionally  in  woods, 
•which  were  enlivened  by  its  foliage  when  moll  other  trees  had 
loll  their  verdure.  It  was  covered  with  a profulion  of  beau- 
tiful blolfoms  in  the  month  of  May. — Stem  10  or  12  feet 
high,  branched.  Leaves  rigid,  bright  green  above,  pale 
beneath,  on  fliort  footllalks.  Flowers  in  a round  bunch, 
fitting  very  clofe  to  the  branch,  of  a pale  bliilli-colour,  va- 
riegated beautifully  with  crimfon. 

2.  K.  angiiJUfol'ta.  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  561.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  331. — “ Leaves  lanceolate.  Co- 
rymbs lateral.” — A native  alfo  of  North  America,  flowering 
from  May  to  July — Stem  from  three  to  fix  feet  high,  divided 
into  fmall  woody  branches,  covered  with  a dark  grey  larh. 
Leaves  of  a fliining  green  colour  above,  paler  beneath,  ob- 
tufe, on  fliort  footllalks,  placed  without  order,  varying  in 
breadth.  Flowers  in  loofe,  lateral  bunches,  of  a bright  red 
colour  when  they  firll  open,  but  afterwards  fading  to  a blufli 
or  peach-colour. — There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fjxjcies 
mentioned  in  the  Hortus  Kewenjis,  one  with  red,  the  other 
with  pale  flowers. 

3.  K.  glauca.  Glaucous  Kalmia.  Willd.  n.  3.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  177.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  64.  t.  8. — “ Leaves 
oppofite,  oblong,  fmoothifli,  glaucous  underneath,  revolute 
at  the  margin.  Corymbs  terminal.  The  little  branches 
two-edged.” — Difcovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  at  New- 
foundland, and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1767.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May. — This Jlsruh  is  about  two  feet  in 
height.  Stems  branched,  round,  reddifli- brown.  I. eaves 
embracing  the  Hem,  eaeh  funiiflied  with  a broad,  longitu- 
dinal, yellowilh  rib.  Flowers  on  very  long  llalks,  about 
five  or  fix  in  a bunch,  of  a beautiful  pink  or  rofe-colour. — 
It  much  refembles  lati folia  in  habit,  but  is  eonfidcrably 
Imaller,  and  of  more  humble  growth. 

4.  K.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Kalmia.  Willd,  n.  4.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  138. — “Leaves  oppofite  and  alternate,  elliptical,  hairy. 
Flower-llalks  axillary,  Angle  flowered.” — A native  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a fwampy  foil.  It  flowers  in  the  autumn. — 
Stem  upright,  flender,  about  three  feet  in  height,  branched. 
Leaves  fmall,  bright-green,  numerous.  Flowers  purplilh, 
axillary,  each  growing  on  a fingle  llalk,  though  inaccurately 
deferibed  by'  Curtis  and  Martyn  as  being  racemofe.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  fpecies  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
oi  Anilromeda  Daboecii. 

I’his  whole  genus  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  flowers  and 
foliage.  It  thrives  well  in  a boggy  foil,  and  is  a general  fa- 
vourite in  all  gardens. 

Kai.mia,  in  Garcbmiig,  comprehends  plants  of  the  hardy 
evergreen  flirubby  kinds  ; of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cul- 
tivated are,  the  broad-leaved  kalmia  (K.  latifolia) ; the  nar- 
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row-leaved  kalmia  ( K.  anguftifolia)  ; the  glaucous  kalmia 
(K.  glauca)  ; and  the  hairy  kalmia  (K.  hirfuta). 

The  value  of  the  firll  fort,  which  is  an  elegant  Ihrubby 
plant,  is  much  leflened  by  its  noxious  properties. 

In  the  fccond  kind,  there  are  varieties,  with  pale  and 
deep  red  flowers,  differing  in  their  habit ; the  latter,  the  moH 
humble  of  the  two,  not  only  produces  the  moll  brilliant 
flowers,  but  in  greater  abundance.  This  is  faid  to  be  poi- 
fonous  to  flieep  and  cattle  in  its  native  fituation,  America. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  different  plants  are  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  feeds,  layers,  and  fuckers  from  the  roots. 
But  the  firll  fort  is  moll  comrnonly  railed  from  the  feeds, 
which  are  procured  from  America,  and  fovvn  in  pots  or 
boxes  filled  with  light  fandy  mould,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and 
plunged  in  an  eallerly  border,  or  in  beds  of  light  mould,  in 
the  fame  afpeft.  However,  when  placed  in  a gentle  hot-bed 
they  fucceed  much  better.  They  mull,  notwithllanding, 
be  inured  to  the  full  air  of  the  atmofphere  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  having  fhelter  in  the  winter  from  froll.  As  foon  as 
the  plants  have  had  two  years  growth,  they  may  be  removed 
into  feparate  pots,  in  order  to  be  continued  two  years  longer 
or  more  ; when  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  warm  fituations  in  the  open  ground* 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  mollly  increafed  by  layers,  which 
fhould  be  made  from  the  young  Ihoots,  and  laid  down  in  the 
early  autumn.  In  a year  or  two,  when  they  are  become 
well  rooted,  they  may  be  taken  oft,  and  planted  feparate) y 
in  pots  filled  with  bog  earth,  or  in  a warm  border  formed  of 
the  fame  fort  of  foil.  This  is  a more  hardy  kind  than  the 
former. 

The  third  kind  is  mollly  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firll,  and  demands  a fimilar  method  of  treatment. 

The  fourth  is  capable  of  being  railed  from  layers^ 
but  the  plants  are  preferved  with  difficulty  in  this  cli- 
mate. 

Almofl  all  the  plants  are  likewife  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed by  fuckers  ; which  Ihould  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
out  in  the  fpring,  in  nurlery  rows,  for  two  or  three 
years,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  grow. 

In  the  more  hardy  forts,  thefe  plants  afford  ornament  and 
variety,  when  properly  placed  in  the  fronts  of  clumps  and 
flirubbcry  borders  ; and  in  thofe  which  are  tender,  in  mix- 
ture with  other  potted,  green-houfe,  and  other  fimilar  plants. 

KALMOUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
circle  of  Natangen  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Marggrabowa. 

KALMUCKS,  Oeloets,  or  Eleuthes,  a tribe  of  Tar- 
tars, who  affirm  their  home  to  have  been  between  the  Koko- 
nor  or  Blue  lake,  and  Thibet.  Long  before  Tfchiiigis-khan, 
according  to  the  old  reports  of  thefe  people,  the  greatell 
andmightiell  part  of  the  Oeloets  made  a military  expedition 
wellward  as  far  as  the  Leffer  Afia,  and  there  loll  themfelves 
among  the  mountains  of  Caucafus  ; but  the  reft,  who  had 
llaid  behind  in  Great  Tartary,  received  from  their  Tartarian 
neighbours,  the  name  Kliafimak  (the  feparated).  In  fadl 
they  call  themfelves  alfo  Khalmik,  though  Oeloet  is  always 
their  peculiar  denomination,  which  word  likewife  denotes  a 
feparated,  disjoined,  or  dillindl  nation.  The  Oeloets  divide 
themfelves,  at  lead  fince  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Mongolian 
monarchy,  into  four  main  ftioots,  who  denominate  them- 
fjlves  Khofcliot,  Derbet,  Soongarr,  and  Torgot  j and  from 
the  time  of  their  feparation  from  the  Mongoles  or  Mongols, 
they  have  been  uniformly  fubjedlcd  to  various  princely 
families.  The  major  part  of  the  “ Kofebotan”  Kalmucks 
are  faid  to  have  remained  in  and  about  Thibet  and  on  the 
Kokonor,  and  after  the  downfal  of  the  Soongarian  power 
they  have  been  under  the  prctcAiou  ol  the  Chiiiefe.  The 
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fmaUer  part  of  this  (lock  had  long  before  withdrawn  to  the 
banks  of  the  Irtiih,  and  at  length  fell  under  tlie  dominion 
of  the  Snongarian  horde,  with  which  it  took  part  in  the 
wars  agdinll;  China,  and  was  alfo  difperfed  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  Soongarians.  Thofe  under  the  Chinefe  fovereignty, 
the  ftill  united  horde  of  the  Kliofchotes,  are  ellimated  at 
50,000  heads.  They  are  reported  to  have  had  their  name, 
which  implies  warrior  or  hero,  from  the  courage  they  dif- 
played  under  Tfehingis  ; and  from  this  circumibance,  as  well 
as  their  deriving  their  princely  race  in  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefllon  front  the  brother  of  the  great  Tfehingis,  they  main- 
tain a fuperioritv  of  rank  above  tlie  other  Kalmuck  hordes. 
The  number  of  Kliofchotes  fubjedf  to  Ruflta  is  but  fmall. 
In  the  year  1675  there  came  1500,  and  in  1759  an  additional 
300  families  to  the  fliores  of  the  Volga,  where  they  fettled 
and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  tlie  Rulhan  fovereignty.  The 
“ Soongares,"  at  the  reparation  of  the  Mongolian  monarchy, 
formed  but  one  hook  with  the  Derbetans,  who  afterwards 
parted,  under  two  difeordant  branches  of  their  princely  fa- 
mily. This  horde,  iu  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century,  reduced  to  their  fubjedfion  a great  part  of  the  other 
Kalmuck  races,  particularly  the  Kliofchot,  Derbet,  and 
Klio-ir,  and  waged  bloody  wars  with  the  Mongoles  as  well 
as  with  the  Cliinefc  empire  itfelf,  but  which  ended  in  their 
total  fubjugation  and  difperfion.  Provioufly  to  this  unhappy 
period,  they,  together  with  the  Derbets,  reckoned  upwards 
of  50,000  lighting  men,  and  were  deemed  the  braveft, 
richelf,  and  molt  powerful  horde.  They  refided  formerly 
about  the  Ralkhafli  lake  and  its  rivers  Tfehuy  and  Ily  ; and 
their  moll  flourilhing  period  was  between  the  years  1696 
and  1746.  The  towns  of  the  ealleru  Bucharia  and  the 
Great  Kirghife  horde  were  about  this  time  tributary  to 
them.  Many  of  the  Soongarians  difperfed  themfelves  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Afia  and  quite  into  the  Ufbeck  towns  ; fome 
thoufands  of  them  fled  into  Siberia  ; and  moh  of  them  ac- 
commodated themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  fovereignty,  and, 
from  their  own  llatements,  it  appears,  that  fcarcely  20,000 
families  of  them  and  the  Derbetan  nation  are  now  remaining, 
'rite  number  of  the  Soongares,  who  at  that  time  (1758)  took 
refuge  in  Rufl'ia,  amounted  to  about  20^000  heads  ; they 
were  united  with  the  Volgaic  Kalmucks,  but  for  the  moll 
part  returned  with  them  again  in  the  year  1770  into  the 
Soongarey.  The  “ Derbetans,”  who  at  Itrll  had  their 
pallurages  in  the  region  of  the  Koko-noor,  removed  thence, 
on  account  of  the  Mongolian  diilurbances,  towards  the 
Irtilh,  and,  on  that  occalion,  fplit  into  two  parties. 
One  of  them  united  with  the  Soongares,  in  whofe  for- 
tunes and  final  dilfolution  it  was  involved  ; and  the  other 
proceeded  v.ellward  with  the  Torgots  towards  the  Yaik 
(now  Ural)  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  where  it  com- 
pletely fettled.  In  1723  they  removed  to  the  parts  beyond 
the  Don  ; and  afterwards  joined  the  Torgots  on  the  Volga. 
The  “ 'I'orgots”  feem  to  have  formed  themfelves  into  a 
particular  horde  much  later  than  the  other  Kalmuck 
branches.  Removing  from  the  reillefs  Soongares,  tliey 
marched  wcllward  to  tlie  Steppes  on  the  Volga,  and  there 
fettled,  receiving  from  the  Ruffians  the  appellation  of  the 
Volgaic  Kalmucks.  In  the  year  1 761  the  Ruffian  govern- 
ment came  to  an  agreement  with  this  rich  and  powerful 
hiyde,  which  re(lri£led  the  authority  of  the  khan  to  narrower 
bounds,  and  excited  fuch  difeontents,  that  they  returned  in 
great  numbers  in  1770  and  1771,  over  the  ice  of  the  river 
Ural,  acrofs  the  Kirghilian  Steppe,  into  the  Soongarey. 
The  wliole  amount  of  the  Kalmucks  that  remained  in  Rullia 
was  ellimated,  fome  few  years  ago,  at  fome  what  more  than 
20,000  tents.  Thcfe  arc  tlie  remains  of  all  the  four  hordes  ; 
bat  the  Khofchotc.s,  the  Soongares,  and  Torgots,  who  re- 


mained and  are  dillributed  among  the  Derbets,  have,  be- 
fides  leveral  petty  princes,  a khan  prefiding  over  them. 
They  wander,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  lleppes 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  line  of  Tzaritzin 
as  far  as  Caucafus  ; and  between  the  Volga  and  the  river 
Ural,  from  the  Irghis  quite  to  the  Cafpian  ; that  is,  in  the 
governments  of  Simatof  and  Aflirachan,  and  in  the  feats  of 
the  Coffacks  of  the  Don.  in  addition  to  thefe  there  is  ftill 
a numerous  colony  of  “ baptized  Kalmucks.”  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  many,  among  the  diftln- 
guiftied  and  noble,  profefl'ed  themfelves  of  the  Chriftian 
faith.  In  the  year  1737  the  government  eftabliflied  them  in 
a fruitful  region  about  the  rivers  Samara,  Sok,  and  Tok  (in 
the  prefent  government  of  Simbirfic  and  in  the  Orenburg 
dillri(£l  of  the  government  of  Ufa),  and  granted  them  alfo 
the  city  of  Stavropol,  which  is  n.)w  a chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Simbirftc.  The  increafe  of  this  colony 
was  fo  confiderable,  lliat  in  the  year  1771  they  could 
reckon  nearly  14,000  heads,  whereas  in  1754  they  were 
only  8695.  There  is  yet  lubfifting  in  the  government  of 
Ufa  a fmall  colony  of  “Mohammedan  Kalmucks,”  which 
originated  from  individual  prolelytes  made  by  the  Kirg- 
liiies  and  adopted  by  that  body. 

The  Chinefe  empire  has  been  lately  extended  in  Tartary 
by  the  celebrated  conquell  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eleuthes, 
made  in  1759  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor  “ Kien-Long,” 
who  had  been  46  years  on  the  throne  of  China.  The  wdiole 
nation  of  the  Eleuthes,  known  in  Europe  and  Ruffia  by  the' 
name  of  Kalmucks,  may  be  divided  (fays  Grolier)  into  three 
branches,  which  have  all  proceeded  from  the  fame  Item.  The 
moll  weilerly  (^now  the  moft  numerous  and  pow-erful)  occupy.- 
the  country  contained  between  the  Cafpian  fea,  Mufeovy, 
Samarcand,  and  Cafhgar,  and  which  extends  towards  the  ealt 
as  far  as  a vafl  chain  of  mountains,  fuppofed  to  be  a conti- 
nuation of  Caucafus.  Every  year  during  winter  thefe  Tar- 
tars encamp  on  the  fhoreofthe  Cafpian  fea,  near  Aftrachan, 
where  they  carry  on  a great  trade.  The  fecond  divilion  of 
the  Eleuthes  inhabit  to  the  eall,  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
now  mentioned,  as  far  as  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
the  moll  confiderable  of  which  are  called  “ Altai,”  in 
which  are  the  fources  of  the  Oby  and  Irtilh.  The  country 
which  thefe  people  inhabit  is  very  extenfive  ; fince  it  bor- 
ders on  the  north  with  Mufeovy,  and  on  the  fouth  w'ith  the 
territories  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars  ; thefe  are  the  people  whom 
Kien-Long  has  conftrained  to  fubmit  Vo  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment. The  third  branch  of  the  Eleuthes  inhabit  to  the 
well  of  China  ; they  are  tlie  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  who  have 
been  for  a long  time  fubjedts  of  the  empire.  They  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  province  of  Chen-fi  by  lofty  mountains. 
They  take  their  name  from  a lake  in  this  country,  called  in 
their  language  “ Kokonor,”  and  which  is  one  of  the'largeR' 
in  Tartary.  They  are  fubjedl  to  eight  princes,  who  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  who  are  all  of  the  race  of  the 
khan  of  the  Eleuthes  Tartars.  Thefe  people  derive  their 
principal  riches  from  the  gold  which  is  found  mixed  with  the 
land  of  their  rivers,  and  above  all  with  that  of  “ Altar.g- 
kol,”  or  the  Golden  river.  The  gold-dud’ which  it  furnifties 
is  the  principal  revenue  of  the  princes  of  Kokonor,  who 
employ  their  vaftals  during  fummer  in  coliefling  it.  One  of 
the  principal  articles  of  the  trade  of  Kokonor  is  a kind  of 
napped  woollen  ftuff,  called  “ pou-lou  it  is  manufaflured 
by  thefe  Tartars,  who  have  the  art  of  dyeing  it  in  different 
colours  ; long  dreffes  arc  made  of  it  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
generally  ufed  at  Pe-king  for  covering  feats.  I'he  famous 
Hoang-bo,  or  the  Yellow  river,  has  its  fource  in  this  corner 
of  Tartary. 

The  Kalmucks  of  Afiatic  Ruffia  are  divided  into  three 
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ranks ; the  nobility,  whom  they  call  white  bones  ; the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  bondmen,  and  denominated  black 
bones ; and  the  clergy,  delcending  from  both,  who  arc 
free.  In  like  manner,  the  noble  ladies  are  called  white 
flefh  ; and  the  common  women  black  flefli  ; but  pedigrees 
are  only  reckoned  by  the  bones.  The  power  of  the 
“ Taidfna,”  or  chief  ])rince,  conlills  folcly  in  the  number 
and  opulence  of  his  fubjeils  ; territory  being  of  no  eilima- 
tion  in  fo  wide  a region.  Thefe  fubjetls  form  an  Olufs,” 
divided  into  “ Imaks,”  from  i^'o  to  300  families;  each 
Imak  being  commanded  by  a “ Saifl'an,”  or  noble.  If 
there  be  a great  khan,  or  emperor,  the  princes  arc  only 
guided  by  him  in  affairs  of  general  importance.  The  tribute 
is  about  a tenth  part  of  the  cattle,  and  other  property  ; but 
on  the  firft  fummons  every  man  muff  appear  on  horfeback 
before  the  prince,  wlio  difmiffes  thofe  who  are  unfit  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  The  weapons  are  bows,  lances,  and  fabres, 
and  fometiraes  fire-arms  ^ and  the  rich  warriors  are  clothed  in 
mail  of  interwoven  rings,  like  that  ufed  in  Europe  till  the 
13th  century.  But  they  cannot  oppofe  regular  armies,  and 
are  apt  even  to  diforder  that  of  their  allies.  Tooke’s  View 
of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i.  Grofier’s  China,  vol.  i. 

KALMUNZ,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neubnrg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Vilz  and  the  Nab  ; 12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Ratifbon. 

KAX.NICK,  a town  of  Rufllan  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Braclaw  ; 16  miles  E.N.E.  of  Braclaw. 

K AEO,  a town  of  Hungary,  fortified  with  a moat  and 
ballions ; 21  miles  S.E.  of  Tokay. 

KAEOMB.A,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  Cum- 
bava.  S.  lat.  8 9'.  E.  long.  118°. 

KALOITKE,  a town  on  the  W.  coaff  of  the  ifland  Ce- 
lebes. S.  lat.  2°  ii'.  E.  long.  119’  15'. 

KALPA,  in  Hindoo  Chronology,  an  imaginary  period,  at 
the  end  of  which  all  things  are  abforbed  in  the  Deity  ; it 
feems  to  mean  a creation  or  formation.  “ The  Hindoos 
fay  that  it  has  been  revealed,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  thing.s,  when  the  whole  creation  will  be  annihilated 
and  abforbed  into  the  Supreme  Being,  there  will  be  five  great 
kalpas,  or  periods.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  fourtli 
kalpa,  fifty  years  of  Brahma  being  elapfed,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder the  firlt  kalpa  is  begun.  Thefe  five  great  kalpas 
include  five  hundred  years  of  Brahma,  at  the  end  of  which 
nothing  will  remain  but  Brahm,  or  the  Self-cxi(ling.  Every 
kalpa,  except  the  fir'l,  is  preceded  by  a renovation  of  the 
world,  and  a general  flood.  Thele  five  kalpas  have  five 
deities,  who  rule  by  turns  ; and  from  whom  the  kalpas  are 
denominated.  Thefe  five  deities  are  Devi  (or  Parvati), 
Surya  or  the  Sun,  Ganefa,  Vilhnu,  and  Ifwara  or  Siva. 
Bralima  has  no  particular  kalpa  : he  is  intimate  to  them  all. 
Each  deity,  in  Ids  own  period,  is  called  Kallva-rupi,  meaning 
with  the  countenance  of  Kal,  or  Time  ; or  Chronus,  as  wei- 
lern  mythologills  would  fay  ; they  having  feveral  ruling 
deities  of  that  name.  We  are  now  under  the  reign  of  the 
fourth,  Chronus,  or  in  the  kalpa  of  Vilhnu  ; who  to  create, 
tliought  on  Brahma  to  preferw  ; he  fofters  the  whole  crea- 
tion in  his  own  charatfer,  and  he  will  ultimately  dejlroy  it 
through  the  intervention  of  Rudra,  or  Siva.  It  is  declared 
in  the  Puranas,  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  the  linga  or 
phallus  of  the  prefiding  Kalfva-rupi  deity,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  his  own  kalpa,  he  is  deprived  of  his  ling  by  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  who  attrafls  the  whole  creation  to  himfclt,  to  fwal- 
low  it  up,  or  devour  it,  according  to  weilern  mythologills  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  kalpa  he  dilgorges  the  whole  creation. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  Chronus  devouring  his  own  offspring  ; 
of  Jupiter  difgorging  it,  through  a potion  adminillcrcd  to 
him  bv  Metis,  and  of  Chronus  callrating  bis  own  lather.” 


Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon.  (Sec  1‘I.M..)  We  fliall  extract 
no  farther  on  this  abllrufe  point  of  Hindoo  metaphyfics,  in 
the  conlideration  of  which  great  dilficultics  are  neceffarily 
interpofed. 

K ALPA-DRUMA,  the  name  given  by  Hindoo  fabu- 
lifts  to  a tree,  fituated  in  the  garden  of  Indra,  called  Nan- 
dana,  which,  as  well  as  others,  -yield  all  that  is  defired  of 
it.  Sec  Indra. 

K ALSCHARPOVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Ufa  ; 2S  miles  S.E.  of  Burguruflanfic. 

KALSOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  iflands. 

KALTENBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; ?o  miles  N.W.  of  Gitfchin. 

KAL'i'ENBRUNN,  a town  of  the  duchv  of  Cour- 
land  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Seclburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  principality  of  Sulzbach  ; 13  miles  N.E,  of  Su!z- 
bach. 

KALTENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  biffiopric  of  Paffau  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Paffau. 

KAI/PHOF,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  near  Konigflaerg. 

KALUA,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia ; 8 miles  E, 
of  Marienburg, 

KALUADA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  Uie 
Tigris  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

KALUBBLTJB,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  S.W.  coall  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6 46'.  E.  loner. 

O t ^ 
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KALUGA,  a city  of  Ruflia,  and  capi/al  of  a govern- 
ment, called  ‘‘  Kalatflvoe,”  or  “ government  of  Kaluga,’* 
fituated  on  the  Occa  ; a place  of  conliderable  trade,  and  one 
of  the  moil  populous  between  Cherfor.  and  Mofeow.  N. 
lat.  54'^  28'.  E,  long.  36  2'. 

KAI..VOLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaflland  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Tavailhus. 

KALUOT,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  21'.  E.  long.  2f  39'. 

KA  LUTSKOE,  or  GoTernmenl  of  Kaluga, 2 government 
of  Ruflia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Molcow,  E.  by  thofe 
of  Mofeow  and  Tula,  S.  by  Orlo\flcoe,  and  W.  by  Smo- 
lenflcoe,  about  140  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  90  broad, 
divided  into  12  diilridls.  See  Kaluga. 

KAMA.  See  K.vm.ma. 

K.'Vma,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Lapland  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Suroe, 

Ka.ma,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  god  of  love.  “ The 
Plindoo  god,”  fays  fir  W.  Jenes,  “ appears  evidently  the 
fame  with  the  Grecian  Eros,  and  the  Roman  Cupid  ; but 
the  Indian  defeription  of  his  perfon  and  arms,  his  family, 
attendants,  and  attributes,  has  new  and  peculiar  beauties. 
According  to  the  mythology  of  Hindoollan,  he  was  the  fon 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attraQing  power,  (fee  May.a,)  and 
married  to  Reti,  or  Affection  ; and  b.is  bofom  friend  is  Va- 
fanta,  or  Spring.  (See  thefe  articles.)  He  is  reprefented 
as  a beautiful  youth,  fometimes  converfing  with  his  mother 
and  confort  in  the  midll  of  his  gardens  and  temples,  fome- 
times riding  by  moonlight  on  a parrot,  or  luri,  and  attended 
by  dancing  girls  or  nymphs,  the  former  of  whom  bear  his 
colours,  which  are  a Jfh  on  a red  ground.  His  favourite 
place  of  refort  is  a tradl  of  country  round  Agra,  and  prin- 
cipally the  plains  of  Matra  ; where  Kriflina  alio  and  the  nine 
Gopea  (lee  Kki.shna),  who  are  clearly  the  A polio  and  Mufes 
of  the  Greeks,  ufually  fpend  the  night,  in  mullc  and  dancing. 
His  bow  of  fugar-cane  or  flowers,  with  a firing  formed  of 
bees,  and  iiis  five  arrows,  each  pointed  with  an  Indian  blof- 
fom  of  a heating  quality,  are  equally  new  and  beautiful. 
He  has  more  tlian  twenty  names  : that  of  Kam,  or  Kama, 
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ficrnifics  dcfire,  a fenfe  which  It  alfo  bears  in  ancient  anti 
modern  Perrum.”  Kamdeo  is  a mure  popular  way  ot  cx- 
prefTiiig  his  name.  He  is  alio  called  Makara-ketu.  al- 
ludiiv^  to  the  filh  in  his  banner,  which  is  laid  to  be  the  name 
of  the  horned  (liark  ; Makara  is  alfo  the  zodiacal  lign  Ca- 
pricorn. Kandarpa,  meaning  low,  is  another  of  liis  names  ; 
and  Pulhpa-danva,  or  with  a bow  of  flowers.  Mara  is  an- 
other. Ananga  means  tlie  incorporeal,  derived  from  avei  y 
popular  fable  of  Kama  having  been  reduced  to  a mentSl  cl- 
fence  by  Siva  ; thus  related  iu  the  Ramayaua,  b.  i.  iedf.  42. 
“ Kandarpa,  the  wily  one,  wounding  St’hanu,  the  lord  ot 
the  gods,  while,  with  uplifted  arm,  he  was  engaged  m lacr.  d 
aufterities,  met  the  del'ert  of  his  crime  from  tlie  eye  of  die 
great  Rudra — all  his  members,  being  fcorclied  witli  lire,  fell 
from  his  body  ; he  was  thence  called  Ananga  (bodilefs)  and 
the  place  where  it  happened  Kama  (delire).  ’ Ilis  name  of 
Smara,  the  ideal,  may  refer  to  his  mother  Maya,  meaning 
i lufion.  Madan,  Madamac,  and  Makadamat,  major  Moor, 
from  whofe  hlindoo  Pantheon  this  article  is  taken,  deems 
derived  from  a root  lignifying  fweetnefs  and  iiito.vicuiion,  or 
plcafurable  merriment,  but  not  approaching  to  drunkemiefs. 
Ivama  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fou  of  Kriihna  and  Ruk- 
meni,  that  is,  incarnated  in  a fon  of  theirs,  and  then  named 
Pradyamna,  the  adventures  of  whofe  fon  Anirudlia  vvitli 
the  beautiful  Ulha  are  the  fubjecl  of  a pretty  tale,  and  a very 
interelfing  drama. 

Tlie  banner  of  Kama,  a fifli  on  a red  ground,  and  his 
vahan,  or  vehicle,  the  parrot,  or  lun,  have  doiibtlefs  their 
allufions  ; the  former  poffibly,  as  major  M.  conceives,  to  the 
Simulating  nature  of  that  fpecies  of  food  Sirring  the  blood 
to  aid  Kamdeo’s  ends  ; and  perhaps  the  enfanguined  coloiir- 
in<T,  and  extreme  beauty  of  the /«r/,  and,  like  the  tifh  (and 
the  dove  of  weSern  inythologiSs)  its  fuppofed  aphrodijiac 
tendency  as  food,  may  have  had  a fliare  in  guiding  a feledtion 
of  attributes  for  the  ardent  deity.  The  foft  affedlion  and 
fabled  conSancy  of  the  dove  may  have  weighed  with  the 
Greeks  ; although  conllancy  may  not,  perhaps,  in  Sridfnefs, 
be  a charadferiltic  of  love. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  addreSed  a fpirited  hymn  to  this 
deity.  The  following  Sauza  deferihes  Vafanta  preparing  the 
bow' and  (hafts  for  his  mifehievous  friend.  The  flowers  with 
which  the  Sve  arrows  are  tipped  are  of  a heating  inflaming 
quality,  denoting  that  it  is  throagli  the  fenfes  that  love’s 
Siafts  are  felt, 

“ He  bends  the  lufcioiis  cane,  and  twiSs  the  Sring 

YAth  bees  ; liowfwcet!  but  ah!  how  keen  their  Sing! 
He  with  five  flow’rets  tips  thy  ruthlefs  darts. 

Which  through  five  fenfes  pierce  enraptured  hearts  : 
Strong  Champa,  rich  in  odo’roiis  gold  ; 

Warm  Amer,  nurs’d  in  heavenly  mould  ; 

DryN  akefer,  in  filvcr  fmiling ; 

Hot  Kitticum  our  fenfe  beguiling  ; 

And  lall,  to  kindle  tierce  the  fcorching  flame, 

LoveSiaft,  wliich  gods  brig!-'.  Bela  name,” 

The  Champa  or  Chumpa,  or  more  correftly  Champaka,  is 
a pulyandrian  polygynian  flower,  the  micheha  of  European 
botar.iils  ; it  is  of  two  forts,  white  and  yellow  ; fmall,  and 
in  its  foliage  like  an  expanded  rofe-bud.  Gardeners  make 
and  expofe'^for  falc,  chaplets  and  long  Srings  of  the  bloffom, 
wliich  loofe  women,  on  the  fuppoGtion  that  its  fragrance  ex- 
cites favourable  fenfations  in  the  votaries  of  Kama,  decorate 
their  hair  with,  and  wear  round  their  necks  : its  fragrance  is, 
however,  fo  potent,  that  nerves  tinaccuSomed  to  it  can 
fcarcely  bear  it  within  doors.  Another  flower,  called  magry, 
is  of  the  fame  defeription,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  thole 
.'lilfically  named  in  the  hymn,  1 lie  odour,  of  the  chainpa 


is  fo  llrong,  that  bees  a/e  faid  not  to  extra6l:  honey  from  it ; a 
circumSance  that  could  not  efcape  the  keen  eye  of  the  Hin- 
doo poets,  and  they  accordiiigl,y  imagine  the  champa  to  be 
fadly  m.ortilied  at  the  negledf.  They  have,  however,  con- 
foled  it  by  dedicating  it  to  Krifhna,  the  black  deity  ; as 
tliey,  contrary  to  the  notion  of  lome  European  naturalills, 
coiiuder  tlie  union  of  yellow  and  black  as  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful. 'i'lie  champa  is  farther  confoled  by  the  preference  it  has 
obtained  in  bedecking  the  glolTy  locks  of  black-haired  dam- 
fcls,  as  juft  noticed ; and  in  the  following  flanza,  literally 
trauflated  from  the  Sanferit : 

“ I’liat  thou  art  not  honoured  by  the  ill-difpofed  bee, 
why,  O,  Champaka ! doll  thou  fo  heavily  lament.  The 
locks  of  lotas-eyed  damfels,  refembling  the  frelli  dark  clouds 
adorning  the  fley  ; let  thefe  embelhlh  thee.” 

’^I'he  A nier,  mentioned  in  the  extraft  from  the  hymn,  is 
alfo  called  amra,  and  amla,  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  the 
mditgo  flower.  Dry  Nakefcr  is  a handfome  flower  with 
white  and  yellow  petals.  The  Bela  is  a beautiful  fpecies  of 
jafminc. 

Among  a refined  people,  advantageoufly  fituated  in  a low- 
latitude,  we  naturally  expeft  to  find  love,  in  all  its  vaft  va- 
riety of  relations,  no  inconfiderable  proportion  of  their  oc-- 
cupation  and  amufcmeiit.  Books  and  tales  on  amatory  to- 
pics are  very  abundant  in  India,  and  in  common  life  allufions 
are  conllantly  occurring  to  Kama  and  his  excitations.  The 
ode,  tranflated  from  the  Sanferit,  with  which  we  fhall  con- 
clude this  article,  is  a popular  canticle  on  a feltival  held  at 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra,  in  honour  of  Kama- 
deva,  attended  by  mufic,  bathing,  and  feflive  jollity.  It 
mull  be  recolledled  that  Kama  was  incarnated  as  a fon  of 
Krifhna,  who  being  Vi-flmii  is  called  by  one  of  his  names, 
Madhava,  in  the  lecond  llanza.  The  three  firfl  flanzas 
confiil  chiefly  of  compound  words  forming  names  of  Kama, 
for  inflance,  Pufhpa.danva,  with  a flowery-bow ; Makara- 
keta,  fifli-bannercd,  &c. 

1.  “ Hail,  god  of  the  flowery  bow  ! Hail,  warrior,  with 
a filh  on  thy  banner  ! Hail,  powerful  divinity,  who  caufeth 
the  firnmefs  of  the  fage  to  forfake  him,  and  fubduefl  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  eight  regions  ! 

2.  “ O Kandarpa  ! thou  fon  of  Madhava.  O Mara  ! 
thou  foe  of  Sambara.  Glory  be  to  thee  who  lovefl  the  god- 
defs  Reti : who  fpringell  from  the  heart. 

3.  “ Glory  be  to  Madana ; to  Kama  ; to  him  who  is 
formed  as  the  god  of  gods  ; to  him,  by  whom  Bralima, . 
Vifhnu,  Siva,  Indra,  are  filled  with  emotions  of  rapture  ! 

4.  “ May  all  my  mental  cares  be  removed  ! all  my  cor- 
poreal fufferings  terminate  ! May  the  objedt  of  my  faul  be 
attained,  and  my  felicity  continue  for  ever.”  Hin.  Pan. 
p.  451. 


names  of  Suralhl ; which  fee. 


KAMA-DHENU,' 

KAMA-DHOK, 

KAMAK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia, 
on  the  Euphrates  ; lO  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arzingen. 

KAMAKURA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  in  the 
gulf  of  Jedo.  N.  lat.  10'.  E.  long.  139°  40'. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  of  Japan,  near  the  S.  coail  of  Niphon,  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  having  its  coails  fo  precipitous,  that  a crane 
is  ul'ed  to  raife  the  freight  from  the  boats.  This  is  ufed  as 
a ilate  prifon. 

KAMAL,  or  Kam.i.la,  the  Sanferit  name  of  the 
lotus,  a plant  efteemed  by  tltc  Hindoos,  as  well  as  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  very  facred  and  myilerious,.  See 
Lotus,  or  Nvmphsa,  or  whatever  word  under  which. 
Egyptian  fuperilition,  connedled  with  the  lotus,  may  be 
noticed.  We  fiiall  give  a Ihort  article  under  Lotus. 
An  extenfive  ciafs  of  Hindoo  plulofophers,  being  Nep- 

tuaiils. 
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tnnlfls,  look  on  this  aquatic  plant  with  profound  reverence  ; 
being  more  efpecially  the  fymbol  of  humidity  ; and  Viflinu 
being  a perfonification  of  water,  his  worfhii#pers  deem  it  his 
emblem  alfo.  It  is  farther  the  name  of  his  confort  Laklhmi, 
who,  in  l;er  charafter  of  Venus,  generally  holds  in  her  hand 
the  lotus,  the  emblem  alfo  of  beauty,  and  denoting  her 
aquatic  origin.  ( See  I.aksiimi,  and  Lotus.)  There  is  no 
end  of  mytticnl  fymbolifm  conne£fed  with  allufions  to  the 
lotus  among  Hindoo  mytliologills.  Of  thefe  many  occur 
in  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon.  See  the  index  under  Kamal 
and  Lotus.  Many  engravings  are  like  wife  there  given  of 
this  fnbjert  in  various  combinations. 

KAMALADAN,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  7°  21'.  E.  long.  121^. 

KAMAI.AVA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiltan ; 2j 
miles  W.  of  Toflar. 

KAMALA-YONI,  in  Il'mebo  Mythology,  a name  of 
Brahma,  derived,  it  would  appear,  from  the  fymbols  of 
I.akflimi  and  Devi,  or  Parvati,  the  conforts  refpediively  ot 
Vifhnu  and  Siva.  The  kamal  is  the  lotus,  an  emblem  of 
female  beauty,  and  a name  of  I.akfhmi ; and  the  Yoni,  the 
pudenchnn  muUelre,  mod  myderioully  contemplated  by  the 
\’otaries  of  Devi,  as  the  myftical  matrix  of  nature,  and  as 
her  fymbol.  It  does  not,  however,  clearly  appear  why 
thefe  terms  or  things  fliould  be  conjointly  applied  to  Brahma, 
the  deities  creative  power.  On  the  fubjedfs  of  this  article 
fee  K.vmal,  Lakshmi,  Lotus,  Linua,  and  Yoni,  in 
this  work,  which  are  amply  difeufTed  in  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. ' 

KAMALIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  A/rica,  in  Man- 
ding,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  partly  Pagans  and  partly 
Mahometans.  Mr,  Park,  in  his  return  home,  was  taken  ill 
of  a fever  in  this  town,  "^rhis  fevere  and  dangerous  ficknefs 
was  owing  to  e.xcefs  of  fatigue,  to  vicifiitudes  of  weather, 
and  to  the  various  hardihips  wliich  he  encountered,  being 
fometimes  plunged  to  the  neck  in  rivers  and  fvvamps,  and 
fometimes  loll  in  woods  and  deferts,  without  Ihelter,  cloath- 
ing,  or  food.  In  this  diitrefled  condition,  and  whilft  he  was 
waiting  for  a caravan  with  which  he  might  purfue  his  jour- 
ney tow'ards  the  Gambia,  lie  was  hofpitably  entertained  by 
a worthy  negro,  whofe  name  was  Karfa  Taura,  who  not 
only  tindertook,  for  the  value  of  one  Have,  to  be  paid  on 
his  fafe  arrival  at  tlie  Gambia,  not  only  to  condudb  him  fafe 
to  Pifania,  but  to  accommodate  him  in  his  houfe  until  the 
lime  of  the  caravan’s  departure.  During  the  long  interval 
of  fix  months,  not  a murmur  cfcaped  the  lips  of  Karfa,  or 
of  any  of  his  wives,  at  the  trouble  and  expence  which  their 
ijimate,  who  was  confined  more  than  a month  to  his  mat  (his 
only  bed',  brought  upon  them.  To  the  kind  attention,  the 
tender  lolicitude,  tlie  cheerful  afliduity,  and  unwearied  hofpi- 
tality  of  thefe  poor  pagans,  Mr.  Park  declared  that  he  w'as 
indebted,  not  oftly  for  his  fafe  return  to  Great  Britain,  but 
alfo  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life  ; and  he  gratefully 
acknowledges,  that  he  made  his  friend  Karfa  but  an  inade- 
quate  return  (though  the  belt  in  his  power),  by  prefenting 
him,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Gambia,  with  double  the  fum 
which  he  had  originally  promifed.  Kamala  is  diftaiit 
about  40  geographical  miles  S W.  of  Sibidooloo,  and  lies 
nearly  midway  between  the  Joliba  and  Senegal  rivets.  N. 
lat.  12'  46'.  W.  long.  6 25'. — Alio,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger  ; 18  miles  S.W. 
of  Sego. 

KAMAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania ; 
37  miles  N.  W.  of  Kaifarieh. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Red 

fea.  N.  lat.  27’  45' Alfo,  a town  of  Walachia;  16 

miles  S.W.  of  Riifci. — Alfo,  the  name  given  by  Taver- 
nier to  the  Combam,  or  Commum,  of  others,  which  is  the 


frontier  town  of  the  Carnatic,  towards  Golconda,  near  the 
fource  of  the  river  Gondegama,  or  Gandlecomraa. 

Kaman,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  many 
authors  to  a ftone  found  about  the  burning  mountains,  and 
at  fome  times  ufed  to  engrave  feals  on.  It  is  deferibed  as  a 
white  Hone,  variegated  with  feveral  colours. 

KAMARIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Artaki. 

KAMPALA,  mountains  of  Thibet,  betw'cen  lake  Jam- 
doo  and  the  Sampoo  river. 

K.\MBAMBA.  See  CAt.inAMBA. 

KAMBELE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 1 20  miles  S.  of  Kidge. 

KAMBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cirelc  of  Kaur- 
zim  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Benefehov. 

KAMCHADALS.  See  Kamktciiatka. 

KAMEH,  a province  of  Candahar,  lying  W.  of  Cabul, 
N.  of  Cabul  river,  nearly  oppofite  to  Jalalabad. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Afia,  called  Cabul ; which  fee.  It  is  formed 
of  various  ftreams  that  iffue  from  the  northern  mountains, 
and  join  in  the  diftrifi  of  Kameh,  whence  the  confluent 
river  receives  its  name,  and  which  it  communicates  to  the 
Cabul  river  during  the  remainder  of  its  courfe. 

KAMEINOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Pflcov  ; 12  miles  S.E,  of  Opogka. 

KAMEL,  George  Joseph,  in  Biography,  ajefuit  mif- 
fionary, who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  fent 
various  plants  from  the  Philippine  illands  to  the  botanifls  of 
Europe.  See  Camellia. 

KAMELEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sen- 
naai:  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Gerri. 

KAMEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 12  miles 
S.E.  of  Gnelna. 

KAMENI.  See  Kammeni. 

KAMENITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Bechin.  N.  lat.  49^  21'.  E.  long. 
14°  56'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau  ; 
14  miles  E.  of  Iglau. 

KAMENIZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chr«- 
dim  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Chrudim. 

KAMENKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflc  ; 1 20  miles  E.  of  Enifeiflt. 

KAMENOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Ochotfle,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  Penzinikaia  gulf,  con- 
taining about  400  inhabitant. s ; 16  miles  S.  of  Oklanflc. 

KAMENSKAI.A,  a town  of  Ruffian  'I’artary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Coflacks,  on  the  Donetz  ; 122  miles  N.  of 
Azof. 

KAMENSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 

of  Archangel  ; i 24  miks  S.  E.  of  Kola Alfo,  a town 

of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Ifet  ; 
40  miles  S.E.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

KAMERAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Arabia,  governed  by  a Dola,  fubordinate  to  tlieDoIa  of 
Loheia  : the  foil  is  fertile,  and  it  has  a good  harbour,  which 
affords  refreffiment  to  v.fTels  that  touch  at  it  in  their  voy- 
age from  the  Indies  to  Jidda.  N.  lat.  ij'^  O'.  E.  long. 
42  ^2J'. 

KAMERIE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men; 48  miles  S.  of  Sa.de. 

KAMERINA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Czyrkafy. 

KAMERITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Fillritz. 

KAM-HI,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
grandfon  of  a Tartar  prince,  who  conquered  that  country 
in  1644,  afeended  the  throne  in  1661.  He  had  a great 

attachment 
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attaclimeht  to  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Europeans,  and 
liberally  patronized  the  niiffionaries.  He  was  a good  geo- 
grapher, and  direfted  the  conftruftion  of  many  map;l  and 
charts,  yet  fo  vain  was  he  of  the  country  over  which  he 
governed,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  a map  of  the  world  to 
be  laid  before  him  unlcfs  China  was  reprefcnted  therein  as 
the  centre.  He  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  the  year  1721. 

KAMI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of 
Niphon  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jedo. 

KAMIABA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Manding.  N.  lat. 
12  32'.  W.  long.  6°  1 5'. 

KAMIAMACONDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  .Icmarrow.  N.  lat.  T2' 48'. 

KAMIEN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
hynia  ; niiles  N.  of  Eucho. — .Aifo,  a town  of  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna  ; 64  miles  E.  of  Lida. 

K AMIENEC,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Brzefc. 

K AMIENTSCHIK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 
36  miles  E N.E,  of  Warfaw. 

KAMIl'.SHELER,  a town  of  Circafha,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Black  fea  ; eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mamak. 

KAMINIEC,  a town  of  RiilTian  Poland,  and  capital  of 
the  palatinate  of  Podolia,  having  a caftle  built  on  a rock, 
and  one  of  the  bell  fortified  places  in  Poland.  Below  it 
runs  the  river  Sinetricz,  which  fails  into  the  Dnielter.  It 
has  a Popidi  and  Armenian  bilhop  refident  in  the  city ; and 
here  are  alio  held  a court  of  jullice  and  provincial  diet. 
The  epifcopal  fee  was  founded  in  iJ7j.  Its  college  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jefuits.  The  whole  province  is 
fometimes  called  “ Kaminiec  ico  miles  of  Braciaw. 
N.  lat.  48'  J3'.  E.  long.  20  47'. 

KAMIONKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Yolhynia ; 48 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Zytomiers. 

KAMIR,  a town  ot  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lari.dan  ; 
60  miles  E.S.E.  of  I.ar. 

KzVMISCPITN,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of 
Samtof,  on  the  Volga  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Saralof. 

KAMITNICZ.^,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw,  near  the  Dnicfter;  ^4  miles  S.  of  Braclaw. 

KAMITSKI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  iOand  of  Xiino  ; 
28  miles  E S.  E.  of  Kokara. 

KAMMA,  a river  of  Rulfia,  which  is  the  largell  of  all 
thofc  that  unite  their  dreams  with  the  Volga.  It  rifes  in 
the  government  of  Perme,  from  the  w'eftcrn  projedlions  of 
the  Ural  chain,  waters  a fmall  part  of  the  government  of 
Viatka,  flows  through  a large  tract  of  the  government  of 
Perme,  forms  the  border  between  the  governments  of  Vi- 
atka and  Ufa,  and  at  Lailheva,  60  verds  below  Kazan, 
falls  into  the  Volga  ; having  terminated  a courfe  of  1000 
verds.  By  the  Tartars  it  is  called  “ Tlholman-Idel.”  For 
the  tranfport  of  fait  and  iron,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  import- 
ant rivers  of  the  empire.  This  is  chiefly  effedted  by  the 
Tchuflbvaiya  and  the  Belaiya,  two  rivers  of  confiderable 
magnitude,  flowing  into  it  on  the  left.  Befide  thefc,  the 
Kamma  takes  up  a great  number  of  other  rivers,  fuch  as, 
on  the  left,  the  Kolva,  the  Yaiva,  the  Kofva,  and  the  Ik  ; 
on  the  right,  the  Obva,  the  Okhau,  and  the  Umyak.  'I’he 
Kamma,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Belaiya  (which  is  of  a 
whilifh  w'ater>,  has  a blackifli  wholefome  water.  It  is 
modly  attended  by  a ridge  of  mountains,  confiding  of 
land,  gypfum,  and  marie,  with  foreds  of  firs  and  oaks. 

It  is  tolerably  well  dored  with  lidi  ; and  they  are  reckoned 
belter  taded  than  thole  of  the  Volga. 

KAMMAGOJAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  yuoja. 

KAMMAH,  a tow'ii  of  Ada,  and  capital  of  a didricl 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy  ; which  car. 
ries  on  a large  trade  in  teak  timber,  conveyed  from  hence 
to  Rangoon  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Prorae. 

KAMMENI,  Gkeat  and  Little,  two  iflands  of  the 
Grecian  Arcliipelago,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  calcined  lubdances  of  which  they  are  formed  ; the  name 
denoting  “buni't;”  whence  they  have  obtained  the  appel- 
lation  of  Burnt  iflands.  Tlie  fird  of  thefe  rofe  above  the 
fea  in  a furprifing  manner,  whild  the  waters  boiled  up,  and 
on  account  of  its  origin,  which  bordered  on  a prodigy,  and 
which  occafioned  it  to  be  confecrated  by  the  ancients  to 
the  god  of  hell,  it  w'as  dcnomin.ated  “Tdiera.”  In  the 
year  17.4.^,  during  fubterraneous  commotions  and  convul- 
fions,  and  various  other  terrifying  phenomena,  another  iflanci 
fuddenly  appeared  above  the  furface  of  the  waters.  In 
order  to  didinguifli  it  from  the  former,  which  is  the  larger, 
the  Greeks  have  called  it  '‘M'kri  Kammeni,”  or  the  Little 
Burnt  ifland.  Thefc  iflands  are  w'iihin  about  three  miles 
W.  of  Santorin.  N.  lat,  36' 30'.  E.  long.  25^  24'.  The 
Great  Kammeni,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  is  covered  with 
a thin  dratum  of  dud,  which  allows  a few  herbs  to  growr 
upon  it.  Tl'.e  Little  Kammeni,  in  which  are  vifible  fi.'t 
craters,  by  which  the  volcano  vomited  forth  the  fubdances 
tJiat  compofe  it,  is  naked  and  barren.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  lad  century  a new  iflet  appeared  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Kammeni,  about  a league  from  Santorin.  Its 
formation,  accompanied  with  fliocks  ot  earthquakes,  which 
were  felt  at  Santorin,  was  gradual  ; and  various  circum- 
dances  attended  it,  which  are  minutely  defenbed  by  Sonnini 
in  his  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey.” 

KAMNIG,  a town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Nei'.fe  ; 8 iiiues  N.N  E.  ot  Paltchkau. 

KAMNITZ,  or  Chemnitz,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmeritz  : the  principal  article  of  trade  is  the 
mauiifadture  of  dockings  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Drelden. 
N.  lat.  70^  47'.  E.  long.  14'^  33'. 

KAMO,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth  coad  of  tlte 
ifland  of  .Fedo. 

KAMOETER,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea. 
S.  lat.  CB  30'.  £.  long.  132'^  5'. 

KAMOURASKAS,  a tovvn  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  47'^  33'.  W.  long. 
69^  40'. 

K/\MRA,TE.  See  Cashmeke. 

KAMSCHEVSKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Ifet, ; 52  miles  S.E.  of  Ekaterin- 
burg. 

KAMSCHLOV,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  tlie  province  of 
Ekaterinburg  ; 76  miles  E.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

KAMSIN,  hot  foutherly  w'iiids  of  Egypt,  where  they 
are  known  under  the  general  name  of  “ winds  of  fifty  days.” 
(See  Egypt.)  Thefe  winds  have  been  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers under  the  denomination  of  “ poifonoiu”  winds,  or, 
more  corredtly,  “ hot  winds  of  the  defert.’’  By  the  Arabs 
of  the  defert  they  are  called  “ Semoum,”  or  poifon  ; and  by 
the  Turks  “ Shamycla,”  or  wind  of  Syria,  from  which  is 
formed  the  “ Samiel”  wind.  The  heat  of  thefe  winds  is 
fometimes  fo  exceffive,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat 
of  a hirge  oven  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread. 
When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  alfumes  an  alarrn- 
uig  afpeft.  The  fley,  which  at  other  times  is  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ; the  fun  lofes  its  fpleo- 
dour,  and  appears  of  a violet  colour.  The  air  is  grey  and 
thick,  and  filled  with  an  extremely  fubtle  dull,  whicli  is  uru- 
verfally  penetrating.  This  wind  increafes  gradually  in  heat, 
ill  proportion  to  its  continuance  ; and  its  effedts  are  felt  by 
all  animated  beings.  The  lungs  are  contracted  and  become 
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painful.  Refpiration  is  (liort  and  difficult,  tlic  fliin  becomes 
parched  and  dry,  and  the  body  is  confumed  by  an  internal 
heat.  Large  draughts  of  water  afford  no  rciief,  nor  can 
any  thing  rcflore  perfpiration.  Marble,  iron,  water,  though 
the  fun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.  Thellreets  are  deferted, 
and  the  dead  filence  of  night  prevails  every  where.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  fhut  th'emfelvcs  up  in 
their  houfes,  and  tliofe  of  the  defert  in  their  tents,  or  in  pits 
dug  in  the  earth,  waiting  the  termination  of  this  deflrudfive 
heat.  It  ufually  laits  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time, 
it  becomes  infupportable.  The  danger  is  moll  imminent 
when  it  blows  m fqualls,  for  then  the  heat  is  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  as  to  caufe  hidden  death  by  fuffocation.  This  wind 
is  peculiarly  fatal  to  perfons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  to  thofe 
that  are  exhaufled  by  fatigue.  The  corpfe  manifells  figns 
of  that  putrid  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  animal  bo- 
dies when  the  humours  become  llagnant.  Thefe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  flopping  the  nofe  and  mouth  with 
handkerchiefs  ; and  the  camels  bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand, 
and  keep  them  there  till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality 
of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity  ; vLich  is  fuch,  that  water 
f prinkled  on  the  floor  is  evaporated  in  a few  minutes  : it  wi- 
thers and  llrips  all  the  plants,  and  exhales  too  fuddenly  the 
emanations  from  animal  bodies,  and  produces  that  feveriffi 
heat  which  rcfults  from  fuppreffed  perfpiration. 

Thefe  hot  winds  are  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  they  blow 
likewife  in  Syria  ; more  frequently,  however,  near  the  fea, 
and  in  the  defert,  than  in  the  mountains.  M.  Niebuhr  met 
s\  ith  them  in  Arabia,  at  Bombay,  and  in  the  Diarbekir  : 
they  are  alfo  known  in  Perlia,  and  in  the  call  of  Africa,  and 
even  in  Spain,  and  though  their  diredlion  may  vary,  their 
etfedls  are  limilar.  In  Egypt,  the  moll  violent  proceed  from 
the  S.S.W.  ; at  Mecca,  from  the  E. ; at  Surat,  from  the 
N.  ; at  Baflora,  from  the  N.W.  ; from  the  W.  at  Bagdad  ; 
and  in  Syria  from  the  S.E.  They  always  proceed,  lays 
Volney,  from  defert  continents;  and  he  adds,  it  is  natural  that 
the  air  which  covers  the  immenfe  plains  of  Lybia  and  Ara- 
bia, meeting  there  with  neither  rivulets  nor  lakes,  nor  forells, 
but  fcorched  by  the  rays  of  a burning  fun,  increafed  in  in- 
tenfity  by  the  rcHeftion  of  the  fand,  ffiould  acquire  a prodi- 
gious degree  of  heat  and  aridity  ; lienee  he  infers  that  thefe 
qualities  are  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  upon  the  fands. 
Volney’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i. 

EAMTSCHATK  A,  a river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  peninfula 
of  that  name.  See  below. 

Kamtsciiatka,  a peninfula  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflc,  deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Kanufehatka, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called  from  fome  brave  war- 
rior named  Konfata.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  pro- 
Vince  of  Ochotflc,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  fea  of  Ochotflc,  and  the 
Penfhinfkoe  gulf.  On  the  fouthern  promontory,  the  Ku- 
rilly  iflands  are  included  in  it,  and  towa>-ds  the  well  it  is  con- 
neefted  with  North  America  by  the  Aleutan  iflands.  This 
country  confills  of  a chain  of  mountains,  forming  one  train 
with  tbe  very  mountainous  and  rocky  iflands  of  Kurilly  and 
Japan,  and  thefe  again  feem  to  be  connedled  with  the  mountains 
that  reach  from  Thibet  through  China.  All  thefe  countries 
and  iflands  feem  to  have  arifen  by  fubterrancoushres,  which  Hill 
continue  to  att,  much  more  lately  than  Siberia.  The  penin- 
fula of  Kamtfchatka,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it 
by  captain  King,  who  vilited  it  in  October  lies  on  the 

eallern  coafl  of  Afia,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  from  ^2^ 
to  61  N.  lat.  ; the  longitude  of  its  fouthern  extremity  being 
156  45'.  E.  Theiflhmus  which  joins  it  to  the  continent  on 
the  N.  lies  between  the  gulf  of  Olutorflc,  and  the  gulf  of 
Penihinfk.  Its  fouthern  extremity  is  cape  Lopalka,  a 


word  fignifying  the  blade-bone  of  a man,  and  fo  called  from 
its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  it.  The  (liape  of  the  vs-hole  pc- 
ninfula  is  not  unlike  that  of  a fhoe,  widening  from  the  toe, 
that  is  cape  Lopatka,  towards  the  middle,  and  again  narrow- 
ing towards  the  heel,  the  neck  of  land  above-mentioned  con- 
nedling  it  with  the  continent.  Its  greatcfl  breadth  is  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  I'igil  to  that  of  Kaintfcha*  ka,  and  is 
computed  to  be  236  miles,  from  whence  it  narrows  very 
gradually  towards  each  extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  from  which  it  is  feparated, 
according  to  the  Ruflian  geographers,  by  Olutorllcoi-nofs, 
which  is  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Koriaki  country.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  llretches  tlirough  the  whole  length 
of  the  country'  from  N.  to  S.;  dividing  it  nearly  into  tw,) 
equal  parts,  from  which  a great  number  of  rivers  take  their 
rile,  and  empty  themfelves,  on  each  fide,  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  the  fea  of  Ochotlk.  There  are  three  rivers  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  the  rell  ; the  “ Bolchoireka,’’ 
or  great  river,  the  “ Kamtfchatka,”  and  the  “ Awatfica.” 
The  firil  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  of  Ochotffi,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  Ruffian  galliots,  upwards  of  five  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  or  within  nine  miles  of  Bole  he  re  tilt,  a town 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Goltfoffka  and  the  Billraia, 
which  here  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Bolchoireka.  The  Billraia, 
which  is  no  inconfiderable  river,  has  its  fource  in  the  fame 
mountain  with  the  Kamtfcha'ka,  and,  by  taking  a diredl 
contrary  courfe,  affords  the  Kamtfchadales  the  means  of 
tranfporting  their  goods  hy  water,  in  fmall  canoes,  almoll 
acrofs  the  whole  peninfula.  The  river  Kamtfchatka,  after 
puriiiing  a courfe  of  nearly  300  miles  from  S.  to  N.,  winds 
round  to  the  eallward,  in  which  diredtion  it  empties  itfelf 
into  the  ocean,  a little  to  the  fouthward  of  Kamtfehatkoi- 
riofs.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtfchatka,  to  tlie  N.W. 
lies  the  great  lake,  called  Nerpitfeh,  from  “ nerpi,”  a 
Kamtfchad'dle  word,  fignifying  a feal,  with  which  this  lake 
abounds.  About  20  miles  up  the  river,  reckoning  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lake,  is  a fort  called  Nifhnei  Kamtfchatka 
Ollrog,  where  the  Ruffians  have  built  an  hofpital  and  bar- 
racks, and  which  is  faid  to  have  become  the  principal  mart 
in  this  country.  The  river  Awatllca  rifes  from  the  moun- 
tains fituated  between  the  Bolchoireka  and  the  Billraia,  and 
running,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  a courfe  of  too  miles,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Awatllca.  The  Tigil  is  likewife  a river  of  confi- 
derable  fize,  rifing  amidft  fome  very  high  mountains,  which 
lie  under  the  fame  parallel  with  Kamtfehatkoi  nofs,  and  run- 
ning in  an  even  courfe  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  falls  into  the  fea 
of  Ochotfle.  The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  extremely  barren, 
and  feems  to  be  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation,  either 
ill  the  way  of  palluragc,  or  in  any  other  mode. 

The  face  of  the  country,  in  general,  is  thinly  covered  with 
ffunted  trees,  having  a bottom  of  inofs,  mixed  with  low 
weak  heath,  and  bears  a more  (Iriking  refemblance  to  New- 
foundland than  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  which  Capt. 
King  had  ever  feen.  He  was  informed,  however,  by  major 
Behm,  the  late  governor,  that  many  parts  of  the  peninfula, 
particularly  the  banks  of  the  river  Kamtfchatka  and  the 
Billraia,  produce  gi  ais  of  great  height  and  llrength,  wliicli 
they  cut  twice  in  the  fmnmer  ; and  that  the  hay  is  of  a fuc- 
culent  quality,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle.  P'rom  other  accounts  it  appears  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  country  equal  in  ferti'ity  to  that  which  bor- 
ders on  the  river  Kamtfchatka ; and  that  to  the  N.  and 
S.  it  is  much  inferior  both  in  point  of  foil  and  climate. 
Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  in  different  cpiarters  near  this  river,  which 
have  generally  fucceeded  ; and  it  is  not  doubted,  that  wheat, 
in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  fource  of  the  Biilraia 
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an3  Kaintfcliatka,  would  grow  as  well  as  in  the  generality 
of  countries  fituatcd  in  the  fame  latitude.  'I’lie  fertility  of 
this  part  of  the  country  may  probably  be  owing  to  its  being 
the  widell  interval  of  the  peninfula,  and  confequently  moll 
remote,  on  each  fide,  from  the  fea : whereas  the  chilling 
fogs  and  drizzling  weather,  which  prevail  almofl  perpetually 
along  the  coaft,  mull  necefiarily  render  the  parts  adjacent 
very  unfit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  The  feverity 
of  the  clitnate,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  mull  correfpond 
to  the  ilerility  of  the  foil,  of  wliiclr  it  is  probably  the  caule. 
The  Ill'll  time,  fays  Capt.  King,  we  faw  this  country,  was  in 
the  beginning  of  May  1779,  wlien  tire  whole  face  of  it  was 
covered  with  fnow,  from  fix  to  eiglit  feet  deep.  On  tlie  8th 
of  May,  at  noon,  the  thermometer  Hood  at  32  ; and  the  fnow 
lay  fo  deep  on  the  ground,  t!>at  all  attempts  to  cut  wood 
were  fruitlefs.  On  tlie  12th  the  thaw  began  to  advance 
gnulually  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  .Tune,  the  fnow  was  ge- 
nerally melted  from  the  lowlands.  On  the  fiftcentli  of  this 
niontli,  the  tliermometer  had  never  rifen  higher  than  58  , 
nor  the  barometer  than  30^  4'.  Tlie  S.  E.  wind  was 
tlie  moll  prevalent  On  the  24th  of  Augull,  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  all  forts  of  vegetation  feemed  to  be  in 
the  highell  Hate  of  perfeiSlion.  During  this  month  and 
.September,  the  weather  was  very  changeable,  but  in  no  re- 
fpc6l  fevere.  The  winds  veered  towards  the  well.  The 
grea'oll  height  of  the  thermometer  was  67°,  the  lowell  40*^. 
Tlie  barometer’s  greatell  height  30  ; its  lowell  29  3'.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  during  this  month,  an  equal  and  mo- 
derate degree  of  temperature  prevailed.  But  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Oflober,  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  again  covered 
with  new-fallen  fnow,  the  wind  continuing  wellerly.  In 
computing  the  fealons,  the  fpring  fliould  not  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  interval  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September  may  properly  be  faid  to  conflitute  the 
funimer.  October  may  be  coniidcred  as  an  autumnal  month ; 
and  from  thence,  to  the  middle  of  June,  it  is  perfedl  winter. 
It  is  faid  that  the  climate,  in  the  country  adjoining  to  the 
river  Kamtfchatka,  is  not  lefs  ferene  and  temperate  than  in 
many  parts  of  Siberia  that  are  under  the  fame  latitude. 
This  variation,  fays  Capt.  King,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fame  caufes,  to  which  the  fuperior  fertility  of  the  foil  in 
thofc  parts  has  been  attributed. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  “ Ellimate  of  the  Tem- 
perature of  different  Latitudes,”  Hates  the  dillance  of  Kamt- 
Ichatka  from  the  Atlantic  to  be  fuch,  that  its  temperature  is 
not  in  any  refpeCl  influenced  by  it,  but  rather  by  that  of  the 
North  Pacific,  to  which  it  adjoins.  Accordingly  the  northern 
parts  of  this  peninfula  enjoy  the  moll  moderate  weather,  be- 
ing chiefly  influenced  by  the  North  fea,  the  temperature  of 
which,  even  in  winter,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fea  below 
the  Hraits  that  feparate  Alia  from  America.  Speaking  of 
the  temperature  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  the  fame  judi- 
cious author  obferves,  that  this  part  of  it  is  contraCled  in 
latitude  66'  to  the  narrow  fpace  of  40  miles ; and  in  lati- 
tude 52  , it  occupies  the  fpace  of  only  30"  in  breadth  from 
call  to  well,  that  is,  about  1300  miles;  whereas  the  At- 
lantic in  latitude  72  is  about  1700  miles  in  breadth,  and  is 
no  where  contracted  to  a lefs  ipace  than  700  miles.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  coalls  of  Afia  on  one  fide,  and 
th.,fe  of  America  on  the  other,  are  bordered  with  high 
mountains,  covered  with  fnow  for  a great  part  of  the  year  ; 
and  numerous  high  iflands  lie  fcattered  between  both  con- 
.tinents.  From  thefe  circumllances  we  have  lufneient  reafon 
f,)r  concluding  priori,  that  this  fea  fhould  be  much  colder 
than  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  contained  between  the  fame 
parallels  : for,  during  the  winter,  the  mountains  that  line 

ihc  coalls  are  cooled  to  a much  greater  degree  than  the  flat 


coaHs  of  the  Atlantic ; and  the  fea,  where  it  is  narrow,  is 
entirely  frozen  : in  fummer,  heaps  of  ice,  being-  long  fliel- 
tered  from  the  fun  by  the  iflands,  are  carried  down  into 
lower  latitudes,  and  the  fnow  remains  long  unmelted  on  the 
mountains  ; fo  that  Mr.  Kirw'an  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  annual  temperature  of  it  is  at  leall  4 degrees  below  that 
of  the  Handard  in  correfponding  latitudes.  But  further 
obfervations  are  necefiary  for  determining  with  prccifion  the 
mean  temperature  of  any  of  theie  jiarts.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  Ilerility  of  the  ground  alone  that  the  Kamtfchadales  feel 
the  unfavourable  temperature  of  their  climate  ; the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fummer  feafon  fometimes  prevents  their  laying 
up  a fufficient  Hock  of  dried  fifli  for  their  winter’s  provilion, 
and  the  moiHure  of  the  air  caules  worms  to  breed  in  them, 
which  not  unfrequently  defiroy  the  greateH  part.  The  i-n- 
habitants  of  this  country  are  very  feldom  troubled  with 
Horms  of  thunder  and  lightning  ; and  never  but  in  a flight 
degree.  The  general  feverity  of  the  winter,  as  well  as  the 
dreadful  lumricanes  of  wind  and  fnow  which  that  feafon 
brings  along  with  it,  cannot  be  queHioned,  from  the  fub- 
terraneous  habitations  to  which  the  natives  are  under  a necef- 
fity  of  reforting  for  warmth  and  fecurity.  Major  Behm 
informed  captain  King  and  his  companions,  that  the  cold 
and  inclemency  of  the  winter  of  1779  were  fuch,  that,  for 
feveral  v.'eeks,  all  intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  was 
entirely  obllrudlcd,  every  one  being  afraid  to  Hir  even  from 
one  houfe  to  another,  for  fear  of  being  froH-bitten.  This 
extraordinary  rigour  of  clim.ate  in  fo  low  a latitude  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  its  being  lituated  to  the  caH  of  an  im- 
menfe  uncultivated  tracl  of  country,  and  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  wellerly  uinds,  blowing  over  fo  extenllve  and  cold  a 
continent.  The  extraordinary  violence  and  impetuofity  of 
the  winds  are  attributed  to  the  fubterraneous  fires,  the  ful- 
phureous  exhalations,  and  the  general  volcanic  difpofition 
of  the  country.  This  peninfula  abounds  in  volcanos,  of 
which  only  three  have  been,  for  fome  time  paH,  fubjedl  to 
eruptions.  One  of  thefe  is  lituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Awatflea.  The  volcano  of  Tolbatchick  is  lituated  on  a neck 
of  land  between  the  river  of  Kamtfchatka  and  Tolbatchick. 
The  mountain,  from  the  fummit  of  which  the  eruptions  pro- 
ceed, is  of  a conliderable  height,  and  terminates  in  pointed 
rocks.  The  third  volcano  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Kamtfchatka,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  higheH  in  the  penin- 
fula. A thick  fmoke  never  ceafes  to  afeend  from  its  fum- 
mit, and  it  has  frequent  eruptions  of  the  moll  violent  and 
dreadful  kind  ; fome  of  which  were  much  talked  of  when 
captain  King  vifited  the  ifland,  and  feemed  to  be  frelh  in 
the  memories  of  the  Kamtfchadales.  This  country  contains 
numerous  fprings  of  hot  water,  and  extraordinary  pits  or 
wells,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  feeras  to  boil  as  in 
a cauldron  with  prodigious  impetuofity,  accompanied  with  a 
dreadful  noife,  and  dilcharging  a thick  vapour. 

Near  the  village  Milkova  a merchant  of  irkutfle,  in  1760, 
difeovered  iron  ore,  and  eredled  fmelting  houles  on  the  Ipot. 
Silver  ore,  though  not  very  rich,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  Kamtfchatka.  Of  the  trees  which  fell  under  the 
notice  of  captain  King  and  his  aflbeiates,  the  principal- were 
the  birch,  the  poplar,  the  alder,  (with  the  bark  of  which 
they  Itain  their  leather,)  many  fpecies  of  the  willow,  and 
two  forts  of  dwarliih  pines  or  cedars,  of  one  of  which  they 
made  their  eflcnce  for  beer,  and  it  was  found  excellent  for 
the  purpole.  The  birch  tree  was  the  moll  common  ; and 
of  this  there  were  three  forts,  two  of  which  are  fit  for  tim- 
ber, and  the  third,  which  is  of  a dwarfifli  kind,  is  applied 
to  a variety  of  ufes.  The  liquor,  yielded  by  it  upon  being 
tapped,  is  drank  without  any  previous  preparation;  the 
■bark  is  converted  into  velTcls  for  domellic  purpofes ; and  of 
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the  wood  they  make  tlieir  fledges  and  canoes.  Bef'ides  the 
trees  above  mentioned,  there  are  the  larch,  and  alfo  iirs, 
tlte  fervice-tree,  and  two  fpecies  of  the  white-thorn.  Of 
the  fhrub  kind,  as  junipers,  the  mountain-a(h,  rofe-trees, 
and  rafpberry  buflies,  the  country  produces  great  abun- 
dance ; together  witli  a variety  of  berries,  which  are  col- 
ledted  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  preferved  by  boiling  them 
into  a thick  jam,  without  fugar.  Thefe  are  ufed  as  fauce 
to  their  dried  and  fait  fifli ; and  are  eaten  by  themfelves,  in 
puddings,  and  various  other  ways ; and  decoctions  are  alfo 
made  ot  them  for  tlieir  ordinary  liquor.  'I’lic  country  fur- 
nifhes  many  wholefome  vegetables  iu  a wild  ilate,  fuch  as 
wild  celery,  angelica,  chervil,  garlic,  and  onions  ; and  upon 
lome  fpots  of  ground  in  the-vallies  there  are  excellent  tur- 
nips and  turiiip  radiilies.  They  have  alio  more  recently 
cultivated  potatoes.  Major  Behm  exerted  himfclf  very 
laudably  in  endeavouring  to  promote  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing, and  not  altogether  without  effedt ; and  his  fucceffor, 
Mr.  Alleffor  Reinikin,  continued  thefe  endeavours,  info- 
much  that,  in  1782,  fron  68:7  pood  of  winter-rye  3416 
fheaves,  and  from  79^  pood  of  barley  24,840  flicaves,  were 
reaped.  Oats,  wlieat,  and  buck-wheat,  were  much  injured 
by  the  early  frolls  ; but  hemp  fticceeds  very  well.  There 
are  two  plants  in  this  country  that  deferve  particular  notice, 
on  account  of  the  extenfive  ufe  to  which  they  are  applied  : 
one,  called  by  the  natives  “ Sarana,”  is  the  Lilium  Kam- 
fltatienfe  flore  atro  rubente,  of  which  Stellcr  enumerates  five 
different  fpecies.  The  roots  are  colledfed  in  the  beginning 
of  Augufl;,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  laid  up  for  ufe.  When 
roafled  in  embers,  it  fupplies  the  place  of  bread  ; and  baked 
in  the  oven  and  pounded,  it  becomes  an  excellent  fubflitute 
for  flour  and  meal  of  every  fort,  and  in  this  flate  is  mixed 
in  all  their  foups,  and  molt  of  their  other  diflies.  It  is 
efleemed  very  nourilbing.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
applied  to  i'lmilar  purpofes  at  Oonalafhka.  The  other 
plant  is  called  the  “ Sweet  grafs,”  the  Heracleum  Siberi- 
cum  foliis  pinnatis,  See.  Hort.  Upfal.  65.  This  plant  was 
formerly  a principal  ingredient  in  the  cookery  of  moil  of  the 
ICamtfehadale  diflies ; but  fince  the  Ruffians  have  obtained 
pofTefTion  of  the  country,  it  is  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
purpofes  of  diflillation.  The  liquor  obtained  from  it  is  of 
the  flrciigth  of  brandy,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  “ raka.” 
Two  pood  (72  pounds)  of  the  plant  yield  generally  one 
vedro  (23  pints)  of  raka.  There  are  feveral  other  plants, 
which  we  cannot  enumerate.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Kamtfcha- 
dales  (before  their  acquaintance  with  fire-arms)  poifoned 
their  fpears  and  arrows  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
“ zgate”  (aneinonoides  et  ranunculus)  ; and  that  wounds 
inflidted  by  them  are  equally  deftrudtive  to  land  and  marine 
animals.  The  Tfehutiki  are  reported  to  ufe  the  fame  drug 
for  this  purpofe  at  prefent.  Of  the  ilraw  of  the  “ triticum 
radice  perenni  fpicnlis  binis  lanuginolis,”  which  grows 
abundantly  along  the  coaft,  they  make  a ftrong  matting, 
which  they  ufe  not  only  for  their  floors,  but  for  lacks,  bed- 
clothes, curtains,  and  a variety  of  other  domeltic  purpofes. 
Of  the  plant  called  “ bolotnaia,”  growing  in  the  marflies, 
and  refembling  cyperoides,  which  is  carded  like  wool,  with 
a comb  made  of  the  bones  ot  the  fea-fwallovv,  they  make 
various  garments,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  linen  and  wool- 
len cloths.  The  nettle  fupplies  the  place  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  ferves  in  the  manufadlure  of  their  fifliing-nets. 

The  animals  of  this  peninfula  are  the  common  fox,  the 
float  or  ermine,  the  zibelline  or  fable,  the  ifatis  or  ardlic 
fox,  the  varying  hare,  the  mountain  rat  or  earlefs  marmot, 
the  weafel,  the  glutton  or  wolverene,  the  argali  or  wild 
fheep,  rein-deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  dogs.  The  dogs  are  very 
sumeious  j and  they  are  very  ufefal  in  drawing  the  fledges, 


which  are  the  common  vehicles  of  the  country.  The  coall 
and  bays  of  this  country  are  frequented  by  ahnofl  every  fort 
of  northern  fea-fowl;  the  rivers  are  flored  with  numerous 
flocks  of  wild  ducks  of  various  fpecies.  In  the  woods  are 
eagles  of  a very  large  fizc  ; and  of  the  hawk,  falcon,  and 
builard  kind,  there  are  great  numbers.  This  country  like- 
wife  afl’ords  wood-cocks,  fiiipes,  and  two  iorts  of  groiife,  or 
moor-game.  Swans  arc  alfo  very  plentiful,  and  generally, 
in  their  entertainments,  make  a part  of  their  r-qialt.  'J'he 
lea-coaft  furnilbes  no  amphibious  animals,  except  fcals,  which 
Iwarm  in  the  bay  of  Awatdta,  where  they  purine  the  falmon, 
that  are  colledled  there  in  fltoals  in  order  to  afeend  the  rivers. 
They  arc  alfo  found  in  moll  of  the  lakes,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  fea.  The  fea  otters  refemble  thofe  of  Nootka 
found  ; but  fince  the  RuiTums  have  opened  a trade  for  their 
ikins  to  China,  where  they  are  fold  at  a price  above  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  fur,  they  have  been  hunted  almolt  entirely 
out  of  the  country.  Thofe  of  the  Kurile  iflands  arc  of  a 
fuperior  quality  to  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  or  the  American 
coall.  I-'idi  may  be  confidered  as  the  ilaplc  article  of  food, 
with  which  providence  hath  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  this 
peninfula.  Whales  are  frequently  fecn,  both  in  the  lea  of 
Ochotfle,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  eallern  ocean,  and  when 
caught,  are  converted  to  various  ufes.  Of  tlie  Ikin  they  make 
the  ioles  of  their  flioes,  and  llrops  and  thongs  for  various 
other  purpofes.  The  flefli  they  eat,  and  the  fat  is  flored 
up,  both  for  kitchen  ufe  and  for  their  lamps.  The  whif- 
kers  are  ufed  for  fewing  together  the  feams  of  their  canoes, 
and  for  making  nets  ; and  with  the  under  jaw-bones  their 
fledges  are  fliod.  They  work  the  bones  into  knives  ; the 
intellines  are  cleaned,  and  blown  like  bladders,  for  containing 
tlieir  oil  and  greafe  ; and  of  the  nerves  and  veins,  tiicy  make 
excellent  fnarcs,  Flat-filli,  tiout,  and  liem’iigs  are  abun- 
dant ; the  feafon  for  the  latter  begins  in  May,  and  they  do 
not  remain  long  on  the  coaft  ; they  arc  fine  and  large.  They 
have  alfo  cod  of  a large  fize  ; but  tlieir  principal  dependence 
is  on  falmon,  which  they  lay  np  in  flore  for  their  winter 
provllions.  The  feafon  of  filhing,  for  this  fpecies,  lalts 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka  are  of  three 
forts ; the  natives,  or  Kaintfchadales ; the  Ruffians  and 
Coflacks  ; and  a mixture  of  thofe  two  by  marriage.  The 
true  Kamtfchadales,  are,  according  to  Steiler,  a people  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  have  for  many  ages  inhabited  this 
peninfula  ; and  he  fays,  that  they  arc  originally  defeended 
from  the  Mungalians,  and  not  either  from  the  Tungulian 
Tartars,  as  fome,  or  the  Japanefe,  as  others  have  imagined. 
Many  words,  he  fays,  in  their  language  have  terminations 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Mungalian  Chinefe,  and  the  fame 
principle  of  inflexion  or  derivation  obtains  in  both  languages. 
They  are,  in  general,  undcr-fized,  as  are  the  Mungalians  ; 
their  complexion,  like  theirs,  is  fwarthy  ; they  have  black 
hair,  little  beard,  the  face  broad,  the  nofe  fliort  and  flat, 
the  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  the  eye-brows  thin,  the  belly  pen- 
dant, the  legs  fmall  ; all  which  are  peculiarities  that  are  to 
be  found  among  the  Mungalians.  As  the  refult  of  the 
whole  he  infers,  that  they  fled  for  fafety  to  this  peninfula, 
from  the  rapid  advances  of  the  eaftern  conquerors  ; as  the 
Laplanders,  Samoieds,  &c.  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  extremities  of  the  north  by  the  Europeans.  The 
Ruffians,  having  extended  their  conquefls,  and  eilabliflied 
ports  and  colonies  along  that  immenfe  extent  of  coal!  of  the 
Frozen  fea,  from  the  Jenefei  to  the  Anadyr,  appointed  com- 
mifTaries  for  the  purpofe  of  exploring  and  fubjedling  the 
countries  Hill  farther  eaftw'ard.  They  foon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  wandering  Koriaks  inhabiting  the  N.  and 
N.E.  coall  of  the  fea  of  Ochotfk,  and  without  difficulty 
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nir.Je  them  tributary.  Thcfe  beinjr  tJic  immeiliate  neigh- 
bours of  t?ie  Kamtlcliadalc-s,  and  likewife  in  the  habit  of 
bartering  with  them,  a knowledge  of  Kamtfchatka  followed 
«f  courle.  The  honour  of  the  firll  difcovery  is  afcribed  to 
Feodot  Alexeicfl,  a merchant,  who  is  faid  to  have  failed 
from  the  river  Kovyma,  round  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfcluitflti, 
in  company  with  feven  other  vefTcls,  about  the  year  1648. 
Being  feparatcd  from  the  reft  by  a llorm,  near  the  Tfclui- 
kotlkoi-nofs,  he  was  driven  upon  the  coall  of  Kamtfchatka, 
where  he  wintered  ; and  in  the  fummer  following  coafled 
round  the  promontory  of  Lopatka,  into  the  fea  of  Ochotlk, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tigil  ; but  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  cut  off  by  the  Koriaks,  in  endeavouring  to  pafs 
by  land  from  thence  to  the  Anadirdc.  But  as  thefe  dif- 
eoverers  did  not  live  to  report  what  they  had  done,  Volo- 
dimir  Atlafloff,  a Coffack,  is  reputed  the  llrft  difeoverer  of 
Kamtfchatka.  This  perion,  wilder  the  quality  of  com- 
miffary',  penetrated,  in  1699,  with  about  60  Ruffian  foldiers, 
and  tlie  fame  luiinber  of  Coffacks,  into  the  heart  of  the 
peninfula,  gained  the  Tigil,  and  levying  a tribute  of  furs, 
proceeded  to  crofs  over  to  the  river  Kamtfchatka,  on  which 
he  built  the  higher  Kamtfchatka  Oftrog,  called  Verchnei, 
where  he  left  a garrifon  of  Coffacks,  and  returned  to 
Jakutflc  in  1700,  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rare  and 
valuable  tributary  furs.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Mofeow,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fort  of  Jakutflc,  with  farther 
orders  to  repair  again  to  Kamtfchatka.  But  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  Anadirfl<,  he  fell  in  with  a bark  on  the  river 
Tungulka,  laden  with  Chinefe  merchandize,  which  he  pil- 
kiged  ; but  in  coiifequence  of  a remonftrance  from  the 
full'erers  to  the  Ruffian  court,  he  was  feized  at  Jakutflc,  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  During  the  difgrace  and  trial  of 
Atlaffoff,  feveral  lucccilive  commiffaries  were  fent  into 
Kamtfchatka  ; but  at  length  Atlaffoff  was  reinftated  in  his 
command,  and  appointed  to  condudl  a fecond  expedition 
into  Kamtfchatka  ; however,  in  this  fervice  he  was  guilty  of 
oppreffion  and  cruelty,  which  occafioned  a mutiny  among 
the  Coffacks,  and  they  fuccccded  in  getting  him  difplaced, 
and  feized  upon  his  effects.  Accuftomed  to  plunder,  they 
were  reduced  to  military  difeipline  and  fubjedtion  with  great 
difficulty.  The  hiftory  of  this  country,  from  that  period 
till  the  grand  revolt  of  the  Kamtfchadales  in  1731,  prefents 
one  unvaried  detail  of  maffacres,  revolts,  and  lavage  fan- 
guinary  rencounters  between  fmall  parties,  from  one  end  of 
the  peninfula  to  another.  When  peace  was  eftablilhed,  the 
country  remained  tranquil  till  the  year  1740,  when  a few 
Ruffians  loft  their  lives  in  a tumult  ; and  except  an  infurrec- 
tion  which  occurred  at  Bolcheretfk  in  1770,  there  has  been 
no  difturbance  fmce. 

After  the  rebellion  of  1731  was  quelled,  the  country 
recovered  itfelf,  and  became  more  populous  than  ever ; 
when,  in  the  year  1767,  the  fmall-pox,  brought  by  a foldier 
from  Ochotflc,  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  computed  that  near  20,oco  died  of  this 
diforder  in  Kamtfchatka,  the  Koreki  country,  and  the 
Kurile  ifland?.  The  inluibltants  of  whole  villages  were  fwept 
away,  and  their  habitations  left  defolate.  In  the  diminifhed 
ftate  of  the  natives,  with  frefli  fupplics  of  Ruffians  and  Cof- 
facks perpetually  pouring  into  the  country,  and  intermixing 
with  them  by  marriage,  it  is  probable,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a 
century  there  will  be  very  few  of  them  left.  According  to 
major  Behm’s  account,  there  were  not,  in  1779,  more  than 
3000  who  paid  tribute,  the  Kurile  iflanders  included.  Capt. 
King  underftood  that  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  there 
were  in  tiie  five  forts  of  Nichnei,  Verchnei,  Tigil,  Bolche- 
rjtffi,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  I’aul,  about  400  Ruffians  and 
Coffacks,  and  near  the  fame  number  at  Ingiga,  which, 


though  to  the  N.  of  the  peninfula,  was  then  under  the  com» 
mandcr  of  Kamtfchatka  ; to  thefe  may  be  added  the  Ruffian 
traders  and  emigrants,  whofo  numher  is  not  very  conlider- 
able. 

The  Ruffian  government,  eftablilhed  over  this  country, 
though  military,  is  in  a high  degree  mild  and  equitable. 
The  natives  are  permitted  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates 
among  themfelves,  in  the  way  and  with  the  lame  powers 
to  which  they  had  ever  been  accuftomed.  One  of  thefe, 
under  the  title  of  “ Toion,”  prcfio'es  over  eacii  “ oftrog,” 
who  refers  merely  cafes  of  difficulty,  or  crimes  of  peculiar 
maligwity,  to  the  decilioii  of  the  governor  of  Kamtfchatka. 
The  Toion  has  likewife  the  appointment  of  a civil  officer, 
called  a corporal,  who  alfills  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  in  his  abfence  a£ls  as  his  deputy.  By  an  edict 
of  the  late  emprefs,  no  crime  whatever  can  be  punilhed 
with  death;  but  it  is  faid,  that,  in  cafes  of  murder,  the 
punilhment  of  the  “ knout”  is  adminiftered  with  fuch  fe- 
verity,  that  the  offender  generally  dies  under  it.  The  only’- 
tribute  exatted,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Ruffian  do- 
minion, confifts,  in  fome  diftridts,  of  a fox’s  llcin,  in  others 
of  a fable’s,  and  in  the  Kurile  ifles  of  a fea-otter’s.  The 
tributes  are  colledled  by  the  Toions  in  tlieir  feveral  diftridls. 
The  Ruffians,  it  is  faid,  have  taken  great  pains  in  converting 
tlie  Kamtfchadales  to  Chriftianity,  and  they  liave  fo  far 
fucceeded,  tliat  tliere  remain  few  idolaters  among  them. 
The  religion  taught  and  profeffed  is,  of  courfc,  that  of  tlie 
Greek  church.  Schools  are  likewife  eftablilhed  in  many  of 
the  oftrogs,  where  the  children  of  both  the  natives  and  the 
Coffacks  are  gratuitoufly  inftrudted  in  tlie  Ruffian  language. 

Tlie  commerce  of  this  country,  as  far  as  concerns  tlie  ex- 
ports, is  entirely  confined  to  furs,  and  carried  on  principally 
by  a company  of  mercliants,  inftituted  by  the  late  emprefs. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  inferior  traders  (particularly 
of  the  Coffacks)  fcattei'ed  through  tlie  country.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal merchants,  during  their  ftay  in  the  country,  refide  at 
Bolchereflc,  or  the  Niffinei  oftrog,  in  whicli  two  places  the 
trade  almoft  wholly  centres.  The  articles  of  importation 
are  principally  European,  but  not  i-eftri£ted  to  Ruffian 
manufadlures ; many  are  Engllffi  and  Dutch  ; feveral  like- 
wife come  from  Siberia,  Biicharia,  the  Kalmucks,  and  China. 
Tliey  confift  ol  coarfe  woollen  and  linen  clothes,  yarn 
ftockings,  bonnets,  and  gloves  ; thin  Perfian  filks  ; cottons, 
and  pieces  of  nankeen,  filk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs  ; brafs 
coppers  and  pans,  iron  ftoves,  files,  guns,  powder,  and  ffiot  ; 
hardware,  fuch  as  hatcliets,  bills,  knives,,  feiffors,  needles, 
looking-glaffes  ; flour,  fugar  ; tanned  hides,  boots,  &c.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  articles  in  general  are  fold  for 
treble  the  price  they  might  have  been  purchafed  for  in  Eng- 
land ; and  though  tlie  merchants  have  fo  large  a profit 
upon  thefe  imported  goods,  they  have  a Hill  larger  upon 
the  furs  at  Kiachta,  upon  the  frontiers  of  China,  which  is 
the  great  market  for  them.  The  belt  fea-otter  flvins  fell 
generally  in  Kamtfchatka  for  about  30  roubles  a-piece  ; at 
Kiachta  the  Chinefe  merchant  buys  them  at  double  that 
price,  and  fells  them  again  at  Pekin  at  a coniiderable  ad- 
vance, where  a profitable  trade  is  made  with  fome  of  them  to 
Japan.  All  furs  exported  from  .Kamtfchatka  acrofs  the 
fea  of  Ochotflt,  pay  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  fables  a duty' 
of  12  ; and  all  forts  of  merchandize  imported  from  Ochotflc 
pay  half  a rouble  for  every  pood  (36  pounds  Engliffi).  The 
duty  on  exports  and  imports  is  paid  at  Ochotlk  ; and  tiie 
tribute,  which  amounted,  in  1 779,  to  10, coo  roubles  annually, . 
is  collcifted  at  Bolcheretfk.  bix  vcfl'els,  from  40  to  50  tons 
burtlien,  were  employed  by  the  late  emprefs  between 
Ochotffi  and  Bolcherelik ; five  for  the  tranfportation  of  ftorcs 
and  provifions  from  the  former  to  tlie  latter  place,  and  one 
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as  a packet  boat  for  conveying  difpatclies.  Beiidcs  tbefe, 
there  are  about  14  veffels  employed  by  the  merchants  in 
tlie  fur  trade,  among  the  iflands  to  the  ealhvnrd.  The 
moft  coniiderable  and  valuable  part  of  the  fur  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  iflands  that  lie  between  Kamtichatka  and 
America. 

The  houfes  in  Kamtfchatka  are  of  tliree  forts,  viz.  jourts, 
balagans,  and  log-boufes,  called  there  ijhas.  The  firft  are 
their  wmter,  and  the  fecond  their  fummcr  habitations  ; the 
third  are  altogether  of  Ruflian  introduction,  and  inhabited 
only  by  the  better  and  wealthier  fort.  A town  of  Kamtf- 
chatka is  called  an  “ oftrog,”  and  confills  of  feveral  of 
the  three  forts  of  houfes  above-mentioned  ; but  tlie  balagans 
are  the  moll  numerous.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  confifts  of 
feven  log-houfes,  19  balagans,  and  three  jourts.  Paratounca 
is  of  about  the  fame  fize.  Karatchin  and  Natchekin  con- 
tain fewer  log-houfes,  but  full  as  many  jourts  and  balagans 
as  the  former.  The  oiitermofl  garment  of  the  men  is  of  the 
fhape  of  a carter’s  frock.  Thofe  worn  in  fummer  are  of 
nankeen  ; in  winter  they  are  made  of  fleins,  moll  commonly 
of  the  deer  or  dog,  tanned  on  one  fide,  the  hair  being  left  on 
the  other,  which  is  worn  innermoll.  Under  this  is  a clofe 
jacket  of  nankeen,  or  other  cotton  fluff ; and  beneath  that 
a fliirt  of  thin  Perfian  filk,  of  a blue,  red,  or  yellow  colour. 
The  remaining  part  of  their  drefs  confifls  of  a pair  of  tiglit 
trowfers,  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching  down  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg ; of  a pair  of  dog  or  decr-fl<in  boots, 
with  the  hair  innermoll  ; and  of  a fur  cap,  with  two  flaps, 
■which  are  generally  tied  up  clofe  to  the  head,  but  in  bad 
weather  are  let  to  fall  round  the  flioulders.  On  ceremonious 
occalions  the  Toions  wear  a fur  drefs.  The  drefs  of  the 
w'omen  confifls  of  a full  loofe  robe  of  white  nankeen,  ga- 
thered clofe  round  the  neck,  and  faflened  with  a collar 
of  coloured  filk.  Over  this  they  w'car  a fliort  jacket  w'ith- 
out  fleeves,  made  of  differently  coloured  nankeens,  and 
petticoats  of  a flight  Chinefe  filk.  Their  fliifts,  which 
have  fleeves  down  to  the  wrifts,  are  alfo  of  filk  ; and 
coloured  filk  handkerchiefs  are  bound  round  their  heads, 
concealing  entirely  the  hair  of  the  married  women,  whilll 
thofe  W'ho  are  unmarried,  bring  the  handkerchief  under  the 
hair,  and  fuffer  it  to  flow  loofe  behind. 

The  Kamtfchadales  amufe  thcmfelves  with  fmging  and 
dancing.  Their  dancing  they  feem  to  have  learned  from 
the  bears,  which  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  awkward  and 
clumfy  geflurcs  of  this  animal.  The  body  was  always 
bowed  and  the  hams  bent,  whilfl  the  arms  were  ufed  in 
imitating  the  tricks  and  attitudes  of  that  animal.  Cook’s 
Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  Took’s  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i. 
•Co-k’s  Ruffian  Difeoveries. 

KAMTSCHATKOI  Nos.s,  the  fouthern  cape  of 
.Kamtfchatka.  N.  lat  56  4'.  E.  long.  163^  20'. 

Kamtschatskoi,  Niznei  or  I.o’wer,  a town  or  oflrog 
of  Ruffia,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- 
fchatka, about  20  miles  from  the  river  Kamtfchatka  ; con- 
taining tw'o  churches  and  about  130  houfes,  and  having  a 
citadel  with  magazines,  an  arfenal,  guard-houfe,  and  bar- 
racks. It  is  the  feat  of  tw'o  tribunals,  one  for  matters  of 
government,  and  another  for  thofe  of  commerce  ; 142  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ochotlk.  N.  hit.  36°  40'.  E.  long.  160'^  14'. 

K AMT.SftrATKOi,  Verchtici  or  Upper,  a town  or  oflrog  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka,  governed  by  a 
ferjeant,  and  containing  about  600  houfes  ; 60  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Bolcheretfleoi.  N.  lat.  93’ 50'.  E.  long.  137°  39'. 

KAN,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Eniiei,  near 
Bdehutzko,  in  the  government  of  Kolivan. — Alfo,  a river 
of  China,  which  rifes  in  the  S.  part  of  Kiang-fi,  and  runs 
into  the  lake  Po-yang  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Tchang. 


Kak,  or  Khan.  See  Khan. 

KAN.-i,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  I ledsjaz  ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hajar. 

KANAAP,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar  ; 47  miles 

5.5. W.  of  Patna. 

K.^\.NADE1,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirik  ; 72  miles  S.S.W.  of  Simbirik. 

KANAGA,  one  of  the  Andreanofikic  iflands,  between 
Kamtfchatka  and  America,  which  has  a high  fmoking 
mountain. 

KANAHOODY,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province 
of  Cohellan  ; 100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nifabur. 

KANAKI,  a Irnail  illand  in  the  gnlt  of  Engia,  near  the 
W.  coafl  of  Coluri. 

KANAMBADDY,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Myfure; 
8 miles  W.  of  Seringapatam. 

KANAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cayur, 
near  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat.  16°  40’.  W.  long.  13  33. 

KANANIKOLSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Upha  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Sterlitamatzk 

KANAR,  a large  lake,  formed  by  an  e.xpanlion  of  the 
river  Dewah,  in  the  country  of  Kemaooii. 

KAN-AREDMERD,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  Earfitlan ; 
90  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

KANARNA,  a town  ©f  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  ; 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Varna. 

KANARY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  fur- 
rounded  by  a number  of  iflets,  called  by  tliis  name.  S.  lat. 
I 44'.  E.  long  1 29  34'. 

K.ANAS,  or  Ka.\g.\s,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia  ; 60 
miles  S.E.of  Er/.crum. 

KANASTER,  is  a name  given  in  America  to  bafleets  of 
ruihes  or  cane,  in  which  they  put  the  tobacco  which  they 
fend  into  Europe  : hence  arifes  the  name  of  kauatler  to- 
bacco, the  bell  of  which  comes  from  Makaribou. 

KANAZAVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Niphon  ; 130  miles  N.E.  of  Meaco. 

KANCABA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Man- 
dingo,  feated  on  the  Niger,  a mart  for  Haves  ; 16  miles  S.E. 
of  Kamalia. 

KjANDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  ; 

30  miles  N.E.  ot  St.  Salvador Alfo,  a town  of  Japan, 

in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Ovutfi. 

KANUAB.^^ G A,  mountains  that  form  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Ruffia  and  Cliincfe  Tartary,  a part  of 
the  great  chain  W.  of  the  river  Oka.  See  Savane  Moun- 
tains. 

KAND.YBIL,  a town  of  Perfia  in  the  province  of 
Mfc'cran,  283  miles  S.  of  Candahar.  N.  lat.  28  ’ 28'.  E.  long. 
Gf  20'. 

KANDAL,  a town  Oi,  the  N.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
.Java.  S.  lat.  6 4<S'.  E.  long  iio'  18'. — .Ylfo,  a town 
of  Abyffinia,  near  the  coafl  of  the  Red  fea.  S.lat.  14'  30'. 
E.  long.  41  13'. 

KANDALAKS,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  on  the  N.  coafl  of  the  White  fea  ; 140  miles 

5.5. E.  ol  Kola. 

KANDARPA,  a name  of  Kama,  the  Hindoo  god  of 
love.  See  K.v.ma. 

KANUEGHERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doollan,  in  the  Carnatic,  for.merly  the  capital  of  a kingdom, 
called  Nariinga,  and  the  relldence  of  a Hindoo  king,  whole 
dominions  c-Ktended  over  Tanjore  and  Madura.  In  1640,  a 
defeendant  of  the  reigning  prince  pcrniitied  the  Englilh 
to  form  a fettlement  at  Madras.  It  is  dillant  70  miles  N.W, 
from  Madras.  N.  lat.  13°  46'.  E.  long.  79  24. 

KANUEH-RAO,  or  Kandob.\,  in  Hindoo  Mythology, 
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an  avatara  or  incarnation  of  Siva ; his  confort,  Parvati, 
having  been  alfo  incarnated,  under  tlic  name  of  Malfara,  to 
accompany  her  lord  in  this  manifeftation,  which  is  faid  by 
fome  to  I'.ave  occurred  in  the  Carnatic,  for  the  purpofe  of 
deflroying  a giant  named  Manirnal.  A magnificent  temple 
is  dedicated  to  the  worfliip  of  Siva,  in  this  incarnation,  at 
Jejury.  It  is  deferibed  under  that  article  ; and  by  fome  it  is 
faid,  the  incarnation  happened  there.  The  incarnated  pair 
are  generally  reprefented  together  on  horfeback,  with  a 
dog,  he  being  four  armed.  Images  and  pitlures  of  them  are 
very  common  in  the  Mahratta  country,  where  Kandeh-Rao  is 
a popular  deity,  and  is  very  extenfively  propitiated.  Several 
engravings  of  the  fubjedl  of  this  article  are  given  in  Moor’s 
Hindoo  Pantheon. 

KANDEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Ifmid. 

KANDEI.,  in  Botany.  See  Rhizopiioka. 

KANDERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Ifmid. 

KANEKING,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak;  23  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Shehrban. 

KANEM,  a city  of  Africa,  in  the  w'ay  from  Fezzan  to 
the  capital  of  Bornou.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country  are  compof'ed  of  Mufiulmen  and  Pagans,  and  are 
employed  in  breeding  cattle,  and  raifing  innumerable  horfes 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king  ; 125  miles  N.  of  Bornou.  N.  lat. 
32°.  E.  long.  21°  40'. — Alfo,  the  name  given  by  the 
geographer  Edrifi  to  the  kingdom  of  Bornou  ; which  fee. 

KANG,  or  Chineje  Stove,  is  a kind  of  Hove  that  is 
heated  by  means  of  a furnace,  which  calls  all  its  heat  into 
it.  The  furnace  is  adapted  to  the  fire  of  the  Hove  w'hich  it 
is  intended  to  heat ; and  it  may  be  placed  either  in  a room 
that  is  ufed,  or  an  adjoining  room,  or  on  the  outfide  of  the 
houfe.  The  heat  of  this  furnace,  impelled  by  the  outward 
air,  rufhes  through  a flit  into  a tube  or  condudior  ; and  palT- 
ing  through  this  into  another  pipe  or  channel  at  right  angles 
to  it,  lying  under  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  Hove,  fpreads 
through  the  Hove  by  vent-holes  in  this  laH  pipe,  and  is  com- 
municated to  the  bricks  which  form  the  pavement  of  the 
Hove,  and  from  them  through  the  whole  room.  The  fmoke 
is  carried  off  by  funnels  at  both  ends  of  the  Hoves.  See  a 
drawing  and  defeription  of  this  kind  of  Hove  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
▼ol.  Ixi.  p.  i.  art.  7. 

Any  kind  of  fuel  is  ufed  in  the  heating  furnaces,  but  fea- 
coal  is  generally  ufed  : it  is  obferved,  that  in  order  to  draw 
off  the  noitome  vapours  of  the  air  conHantly  heated  by  the 
coal  lire,  the  Chincle  always  keep  bowls  of  water  in  the 
rooms,  and  occaiionally  renew  them  ; and  the  emperor’s 
apartments  in  the  palace  arc  decorated  with  flower-pots,  and 
little  orange-trees,  &c.  which,  as  the  Chinefe  philofophers 
allege,  is  the  bcH  way  of  fweetening  the  air,  and  abforbing 
tlte  fiery  particles  difperfed  in  it. 

K.ANGA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  I.oango,  iituated  in  a fandy  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  veffels  may  ride  at  anchor  within  muflcet-Hiot  of  the 
fliore,  in  four  or  five  fathoms  water- 

KANGAANPAA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Abo  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

KANGANI,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Myfore ; 23 
miles  W.  of  Tademeri. 

KANGASAK,  a town  of  WeH  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
62  . W.  long.  48  . 

KANGASALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaifland  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tavallhus. 

K ANG  ASNIEMS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
i)f  TavaHland  ; 85  miles  N.E.  of  Tavallhus. 


KANG-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of 
Kang-tcheou. 

KANGEE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaf- 
fon  ; 33  miles  S.E.  of  Kooniakary. 

KANGELANG,  an  ifland  in  the  EaH  Indian  fea, 
about  25  miles  from  ealt  to  welt,  indented  on  the  fouth 
coaH  with  two  or  three  confiderable  bays.  S.  lat.  6’  37'. 
E.  long.  113^  44'. 

KANGIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  WeH  Bothnia;  80 
miles  N.  of  Tcrnca. 

KANG-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Corea,  in  Kinclian  ; 
170  miles  S.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  33^  46  . E.  long.  izS’ 

Kakg-tciicou,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firH  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi  ; iituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name. 
Its  river,  port,  riches,  and  population,  ferve  to  attraft 
Hrangers.  Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a very  long  bridge, 
compofed  of  130  boats,  joined  together  by  Hrong  iron 
chains.  The  cuHom-houfe  is  upon  this  bridge,  where  a re- 
ceiver conHantly  refides,  to  vilit  all  barks,  and  examine  if 
they  have  paid  the  ncceffary  duties.  Two  or  three  move- 
able  boats  are  fo  placed,  that  by  their  means  the  bridge  can 
be  opened  or  fliut,  to  give  or  ilop  a paflfage  ; and  no  barks 
are  fuffered  to  pafs  that  have  not  been  examined.  In  the 
territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a great  number  of  thofe 
valuable  trees  grow,  from  which  varnifii  dillils.  Its  dilliift 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  twelve  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 
N.  lat.  23"  32'.  E.  long.  114°  30'. 

KANG-TCPIIN,  a town  of  Corea;  48  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Koang-tcheou. 

KANGUROO,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  on  the  coaH  of 
New  Holland,  which,  when  full  grown,  is  as  big  as  a Hieep,' 
and  in  form  refembling  the  jerboa.  The  head,  neck,  and 
flioulder,  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  thick  near 
the  rump,  and  tapering  towards  the  end  : the  fore-legs  of 
one  of  them  meafured  only  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the 
hind-legs  twenty-two  ; the  progrefs  is  by  fucceffive  haps  or 
hops  of  a great  length,  in  an  ereft  poHure  : the  fore-legs  are 
kept  bent  clofe  to  the  brealf,  and  feem  to  be  of  ufe  only  for 
digging.  The  flein  is  covered  with  a fiiort  fur,  of  a dark 
moufe  or  grey  colour,  excepting  the  head  and  ears,  which 
bear  a flight  relemblance  to  thofe  of  a hare.  Havvkef- 
worth’s  Voyages,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

KANHAWA,  in  Geography,  a large  mountainous 
county  of  America,  on  the  wellern  line  of  Virginia,  having 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  north-well,  and  Kentucky  on  the  welt. 
The  population  confilts  of  3008  free  inhabitants,  and  231 
flaves.  About  feven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  in 
this  county,  is  a burning  fpring,  fufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  forty  gallons  A bituminous  vapour  conHantly  ilfues 
from  it ; and  on  prefenting  a torch  within  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  of  its  mouth,  a column  of  flame  afeends  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  abiuit  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
which  burns  fometimes  for  ten  minutes,  and  at  other  times 
continues  three  days. 

KANHAWAY,  Gke.\t,  a river  of  Virginia,  the 
head- waters  of  which  are  in  the  weHern  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  moH  eallerly  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  or  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  and  louth  of  the  thirty-lixth  degree  of 
latitude.  Thefe  head  branches  encircle  thofe  of  the  Hol- 
Hon,  from  which  they  are  feparated  by  the  iron  mountain, 
through  which  it  palfcs  ten  miles  above  the  lead- mines. 
About  fixty  miles  from  Little  river  it  receives  Green  Briar 
river.  About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar 
river  in  Virginia,  in  the  Kanhaway,  is  a remarkable  catarad, 
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l^ie  water  falling  over  a rock  that  traverfes  the  bed  of  the 
river  about  fifty  feet  perpendicularly.  The  obllacles  t©  the 
navigation  of  this  river  are  the  Great  Falls,  ninety  miles 
above  its  mouth  ; and  from  thefe  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Green 
Briar  is  a dillance  of  loo  miles.  Its  mouth,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  in  the  north-well:  part  of  Virginia,  (N.  lat. 

’ long.  82’  15')  is  280  yards  wide. 

Kamiawav,  LiUlc,  a fmall  navigalrle  river  of  Virginia, 
ryo  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  (N.  lat.  39’  6'. 
\V.  long.  81^  53')  and  navigable  .only  ten  miles. 

KANJA,  Yansiia,  or  Tanja,  a town  of  Perfian  Ar- 
menia, on  a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Kur  ; lyo  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Erivan. 

KANIEE,  a town  of  Iliudoollan,  in  Berar ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Notchagong. 

KANIKA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  feated  on  the  Niger  ; too  miles  S.W.  of  Sego. 

KANIOW,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper  ; y6  miles  E.  of  Bielacerkiew. 

KANISS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Nubia,  on  the  well: 
fide  of  the  Nile  ; 23  miles  E.  of  Dongala. 

KANITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Brunn.  N.  lat.  49  4'.  E.  long.  16'’ 
21'. 

KANKAN.AN,  a town  of  Flindooftan,  in  Lahore;  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Lahore. 

KANKARU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mandingo.  N.  lat. 
12  20'.  W.  long.  5’ 43'. 

RANKER  A RA,  a towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Kottah  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Kottah. 

KANKY-LABY,  a towm  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Foota.  N.lat.  10'’ 55'.  W.  long.  16^5'. 

KANNAKA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country  of 
Kattack,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bramnee ; 15  miles 
N.W.  of  Point  Palmiras. 

KANNCOONGAN  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Borneo.  N.lat.  1°  3'.  E.  long.  119’. 

KANNEAH,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sumbul ; 15  miles  N.  of  Nidjebabad. 

KANNYA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 33 
miles  vS.  of  Bereilly. 

KANOOERAH,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  GoonJ- 
•w'anali ; 73  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nagpour. 

KANOON,  a towm  and  fortrefs  of  Flindoollan,  in  the 
country  of  Mewat  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  28^ 
3'.  E.  long.  76  30'. 

KANOUNG,  Little,  or  Kanoungley,  a towm  of 
the  Birman  empire,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  plantations  of  various  fruit  trees,  and  fields  well 
fenced  and  regularly  laid  down  ; with  every  afpedl  of  in- 
dullry  and  plenty. 

Kanoung,  Great,  or  Kanov.n^ghe,  a long  town,  fituated 
•like  the  preceding,  with  a good  quay,  and  well  conflrufled 
wooden  Hairs,  confiding  of  100  deps,  defeending  to  the 
-water's  edge.  The  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  and  the  forementioned  town  is  confiderable. 

KANOWi.Y,  a towm  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  country  of 
Vifiapour;  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Poonah. 

KANS.A,  in  Hindoo  Hiftory,  the  uncle  of  Kriflma, 
whom,  as  his  predellined  dellroyer,  Kanfa  made  many  vain 
attempts  to  put  to  death.  After  feveral  fruitlefs  efforts, 
Kanfa  ordered  all  male  infants  to  be  llain  ; in  a manner  that 
■reminds  us  of  the  cruelty  of  Herod  on  a fimilar  occafion. 
Bee  Kkisijna. 

•KANSAKI,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Japan,  in  the 
"jiland  of  Niphon  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Mcaco. — Alfo,  a 


towm  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of  Xlmo ; 13  miles  S.W.  of 
Ikna. 

KANSEZ,  a river  of  I.ouifiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Miffouri,  N.  lat.  38^'  43'.  W.  long.  93  33'. 

Kansez,  Little,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Mifl'ouri,  N.  lat.  38'  17'.  W.  long.  94  33'. 

Kan.SEZ,  a towm  of  Louifiana,  feated  on  the  river  Kan- 
fez  ; 240  miles  W.  of  Genevieve.  N.  lat.  38' 3'.  W.  long. 

95  54-'-  , , 

KANSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  m the  government  of 
Kolivan,  on  the  Kan,  in  which  is  carried  on  a confiderable 
trade  in  fur.s ; 140  miles  E.  of  Kraf-noiaidk. 

KANSON,  an  idand  in  the  Red  fea,  about  twenty 
rriles  long,  and  from  two  to  five  broad.  N.  lat.  16°  44'. 
E.  long.  42’  40'. 

KANSZILI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffa- 
rabia  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Bender. 

KANT,  in  Biography.  See  KANTisr-i. 

KANTAM.ATI,  a name  of  Radha,  the  wife  or  midrefs 
of  Kriffma.  See  Radha. 

KANTERA,  El,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Tunis. 

KANT  ISM,  or  philofophy  of  Emanuel  Kant,  in  the 
Hijlory  of  Literature,  is  the  denomination  of  a fydem  of  meta- 
phylical  Icience,  invented  and  propagated  with  great  avidity 
on  the  continent,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  now',  even  in  its  birth-place,  m.uch  negleided  ; and  will 
probably,  in  another  half  century,  fall  into  utter  oblivion. 
The  celebritv,  however,  to  wh'ch  it  attained,  requires  that 
a pretty  full  account  diould  be  given  of  it,  in  a work  de- 
voted to  the  illullration  of  the  principles  efpeufed  and  vin- 
dicated by  men  endowed  with  fuperior  talents  and  ardent 
tempers.  We  diall,  accordingly,  firll  give  a biographical 
ficetch  of  the  philofopher,  and  then  endeavour  to  unravel  and 
develop©  the  fecrets  of  his  fydem. 

Emanuel  Kant  w'as  born  April  2 2d,  1724,  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Konigfberg,  in  Pruffia.  His  father,  John  George  Kant, 
was  a fadler,  born  at  Memel,  but  originally  defeended  from 
a Scotch  family,  who  fpelt  their  name  with  a C ; but  the 
philofopher,  the  fubjecl  of  this  article,  in  early  life,  con- 
verted the  C into  a K,  as  being  more  conformable  to  Ger- 
man orthography.  Emanuel,  the  fecond  of  fix  children, 
was  indebted  to  his  father  for  an  example  of  the  dritleft  in- 
tegrity, and  the  greatell  indullry  ; but  he  had  neither  time 
nor  talent  to  be  his  indruclor.  From  his  mother,  a w'oman 
of  found  fenfe  and  ardent  piety,  he  imbibed  fentiments  of 
warm  and  animated  devotion,  which  left,  to  the  lated  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  the  llronged  and  mod  reverential  impreffions 
of  her  memory  on  his  mind.  He  received  his  fird  indruc- 
tions  in  reading  and  w'riting  at  the  charity  fchool  in  his 
parifii ; but  foon  gave  fuch  indications  of  ability  and  inclina- 
tion to  learn,  as  induced  his  uncle,  a wealthy  ffioe-maker,  to 
defray  the  expence  of  his  farther  education  and  dudies. 
From  fchool  he  proceeded  to  the  college  of  Fridericianum. 
This  was  in  the  year  i 740  ; and  his  firll  teacher  was  Martin 
Kautzen,  to  wdiom  Kant  was  Itrongly  attached,  and  wlio 
devoted  himfelf  with  no  lefs  zeal  to  the  indrudlion  of  his 
pupil,  and  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  unfolding  of  his 
talents.  His  favourite  dudy  at  the  univerfity  was  that  of 
mathematics,  and  the  branches  of  natural  philofopliy  con- 
necled  with  them.  On  the  completion  of  his  dudies,  he 
accepted  a lituation  as  tutor  in  a clergyman's  family.  In 
this,  and  in  two  other  fimilar  fitiiations,  he  w'as  not  able  to 
fatisfy  his  mind  that  he  did  his  duty  fo  w'ell  as  he  ought : he 
was,  according  to  hi-s  own  account,  too  much  occupied  with 
acquiring  knowledge  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  rudi- 
ments 
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tRcnts  of  it  to  ot1icr«.  I always,”  fald  he,  “ valued  tlie 
luifinefs  of  inflrufting  of  young  people  ; but  I could  never 
level  myfelf  to  their  infant  capacities."  Having  afted  in  the 
capacity  of  a tutor  for  nine  years,  he  returned  to  Koniglberg, 
and  maintained  himfelf  by  private  inftruiflion,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered  of 
being  introduced  to  a higher  fphere  of  adfion  in  the  uni- 
vcrfity.  In  1746,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  began  his 
literary  career  with  a fmall  work,  intitled,  “ Thoughts  on 
the  Eftimation  of  the  Animal  Powers,  with  Stri£lurcs  on 
the  Proofs  advanced  by  Leibnitz  and  other  Mathematicians 
on  this  Point ; to  which  are  annexed,  various  Refledfions  on 
the  Powers  of  Bodies  in  general.”  In  1754,  he  publiflted 
“ An  Examination  of  the  Prize  Queftion  of  the  Berlin  So- 
ciety,— Whether  the  Earth,  in  turning  round  its  Axis,  by 
which  the  Succeffion  of  Day  and  Night  was  produced,  had 
nndergoee  any  Change  fince  its  Origin  ? What  could  be 
the  Caufes  of  it;  and  how  we  could  be  affured  of  it?" 
Tins  work  acquired  him  great  reputation  as  a philofopher, 
tind  paved  the  way  to  his  long-deiired  promotion  to  a degree 
in  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1757,  he  was  chofen  mailer 
of  ar's,  and  CTitered  immediately  upon  the  tafic  of  ledluring, 
which  he  performed  to  his  own  fatisfadfion,  and  the  enthu- 
fiallic  approbation  of  a very  crowded  audience.  During  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  years,  which  he  continued  in  this  office,  he 
pubhffied  a variety  of  tradls  on  the  abftrule  branches  of 
fcience.  Among  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  i.  “An  uni- 
verfal  Natural  Hillory  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  or  an 
Effay  on  the  Conftitution  and  mechanical  Strudlure  of  the 
whole  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian  Syftcm.”  On 
this  fubjedl  his  biographer  fays,  “ that  the  jullnefs  of  Kant’s 
theory  was,  thirty  years  afterwards,  evinced  by  the  prac- 
tical inveftigation  of  Herfchel.”  2.  “ Prineij-iorum  pri- 
morum  Cognitionis  Metnphyficx  nova  Dilucidatio.”  3.  In 
1758,  he  gave  the  world  “ New  Principles  of  Motion  and 
Rell,  and  the  Refults  connedled  with  them  in  the  Funda- 
mentals of  Natural  Philofophy.”  This  work  excited  very 
much  notice,  and  was  afterwards  infarted  more  at  large  in 
his  later  writings.  4.  In  I73'9,  he  publilhed  “ Confidera- 
tions  on  Optimifm.”  And,  3.  In  1763,  “ The  only  pof- 
fible  Grounds  for  a Demonffration  of  the  Deity.”  In  the 
lad  mentioned  work,  the  author  wilhed  to  iliew  that  with- 
out prefuppofing  the  independent  exillcnce  of  ourfelvcs,  or 
that  of  orlier  fpirlts,  fomething  is  polfible  ; and  on  that 
proof  alone  refts  the  grounds  by  which  to  demonftrate  the 
cxillence  of  a Deity.  This  piece  coiCrihuted  very  much  to 
eftablilli  his  literary  charaflcr.  The  firll  traces  of  that 
metaphyfical  fyftcm,  which  has  given  fuch  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  Kant,  are  to  be  found  in  his  inaugural  differtation, 
“ De  Mundi  fenfibilis  atque  intelligibilis  Forma  et  Prin- 
cipiis,"  which  was  written  in  the  year  1770,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a profefforial  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Ko- 
nigfferg.  He  had,  previouily  to  this,  had  offers  of  prefer- 
ment, which  he  declined.  Elis  reputation  and  literary  cha- 
radler  had  been  long  known  to  the  Pruffian  monarch,  who 
had  made  him  repeated  offers  of  a profcirorlliip  in  the  nni- 
verlitics  of  Jena,  Erlangen,  Mitau,  and  Halle  ; and  nlfo  to 
have  invefted  him  with  the  charader  of  privy  counfellor. 
He  declined  all  thefe  honours,  from  an  attachm.ent  to  his 
native  place.  He  wiflicd  to  labour  and  to  be  ufcful  on  the 
fpot  where  he  had  received  his  phyfical  and  mental  exifience ; 
and  it  was  not  till  March  1770  that  the  m.etaphyfical  de- 
partment at  Konigfbcrg  became  vacant,  which  was  immedi- 
ately bellowed  upon  him.  The  fituation  required  his  whole 
attention  to  metaphyfical  fubjeds,  and  his  fuceceding  pub- 
lications were  almoff  entirely  of  this  nature.  He  purfued 
this  lludv  with  the  moll  unrcinilting  ardour,  and  entered 
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into  all  the  depths  of  metaphyfical  fubtlety,  in  order  to  un- 
told the  rational  powc^^  of  man,  and  deduce  from  thence  his 
moral  duties.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1781,  that  the  full 
developemcnt  ot  the' principles  of  his  fyftcm  appeared  ia  his 
“ Review  of  pure  Reafon.”  The  German  title  of  this 
work  is  “ Critik  der  rcinen  vernunft  and  the  fyffem  it 
contains  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  “ Cri- 
tical Philofophy."  This  celebrated  work,  on  which  we 
fitall  Ihortly  enlarge,  was  nearly  fix  y'ears  publilhed  before  its 
importance  was  at  all  underftood  ; and  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  molt  ftriking  inffances  of  the  reverfes  of  literary  fortune, 
that  the  bookfeiler  was  about  to  deftroy  the  copies  for 
walle  paper,  wlien  a fudden  demand  required  and  exhaullcd 
rapidly  three  new  editions.  The  doflrine  vvas  foon  pre- 
fented,  under  innumerable  forms,  by  a multitude  of  com- 
mentators ; among  the  earlieft  and  mod  dillingnilhed  of 
whom  were  Rcihold,  the  fon-in-law  of  Wieland,  and  the 
mathematician  Schultz.  For  a confiderable  time  the  fylleui 
of  Kant  had,  in  almoft  every  philofopher  of  Germany, 
either  an  avowed  partifan  or  determined  antagonifl.  In  lus 
“ Criticifm  of  pure  Reafon,”  he  maintained  that  the  doc- 
triiie  of  materialifm  was  limited  by  external  objedls ; and 
th.it  any  pretended  perception  of  things  in  tbemfelvcs,  and 
independent  of  a fenfnal  reprefentation,  wms  utterly  impof- 
fible.  This  publication,  which  fubjedled  him  to  mudi  mif- 
reprefentation,  occafioned  a fecond  part  in  1783,  intitled, 
“ Prolegomena  for  future  Metaphylics,  which  are  to  be 
coufidered  as  a Science.”  In  this  he  illuftrated  bis  former 
doiffrine,  and  entirely  abllradlcd  from  the  definition  of  meta- 
phyffes  any  thing  fupernatural.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed 
redlor  of  the  univerfity,  an  office  to  which  he  was  called  a 
fecond  time  in  1788;  and  in  a few  months  after,  he  W'as 
advanced  to  be  fenior  of  the  pbilofopbical  faculty.  About 
tlie  year  1798,  he  took  leave  of  the  public  as  an  author,  and 
foon  after  gave  up  all  his  official  fituations ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  increaling  infirmities,  he  retired  into  an  almoft; 
perfe£l  folitude,  having  been  a writer  fixty  years,  and  hav- 
ing w’ritten  more  than  fixty  works.  During  the  laft  ten 
y'ears  of  bis  life,  bis  corporeal  and  mental  decay  was  llrik- 
ingly  and  painfully  vilib'e  to  bis  friends  ; but  in  nothing  did 
the  decay  of  nature  difeover  itfflf  fo  clearly  as  in  his  perfect' 
lofs  of  memoi  y.  An  intimate  friend,  who  had  been  a be- 
loved fcholar  alfo,  and  who  bad  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
pleafure  cf  his  fdciety,  entered  his  room  a few  months  be- 
fore his  deccafe,  and  with  the  freedom  of  a friend,  going 
up  to  him,  embraced  him  with  a fort  cf  filial  reverence. 
Kant,  however,  declared  that  1 e liad  n''t  the  pleafure  of 
knowing  him.  He  ufed  every  menus  in  his  power  to  bring 
tlie  idea  of  himfelf  frefh  in  his  mind  ; but  it  was  all  in  vain  : 
“ the  fun  of  his  genius  was  fet ; the  vapour  which  over- 
fpread  the  horizon  cf  lus  foul,  darkened  every  objecl  pafl 
and  prelent.”  He  died  on  the  rath  of  February  1S04. 
I'he  chara6lcr  of  M.  Kant  called  for  univerfal  refpefl  and 
admiration  ; and  durirg  his  life  he  received  from  the  learned 
tl’.roughout  Germany,  and  from  others  in  diftant  countries, 
marks  of  elleem  bordering  upon  adoration.  His  principles 
were  made  the  fuhjeft  of  univerfal  inveftigation,  and  ob- 
tained him  a multitude  of  zealous  adiiercnts.  In  the  uni- 
verfitics  of  Jena,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Erlangen,  &c.  leflurcs 
were  delivert  d on  his  fyftem  ; and  hooks  were  written  by 
his  advocates,  to  illiillrate  and  dtfend  his  doflrines.  Pro- 
feffors  were  even  fent,  at  the  requeit  andcxpence  of  princes 
and  crowned  heads,  t»  leaim  n ore  minutely,  by  a perfonal 
conference  with  him,  what  had  not  been  iuffidently  eluci- 
dated in  his  book'.  His  leftures  were  conftantly  crowded 
by  young  perfons ; and,  not  unfrcqncntly,  perfons  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  knowledge  came  to  lit,  as  difciples,  at 
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feet  of  the  German  Gamaliel.  Truth  was  the  objeft  of 
his  fearcli,  and  liberality  was  the  refult.  He  wifhed  to 
cftablifh  all  human  knowledge  on  the  firm  baits  of  reafon  ; 
and  rejefted  all  principles  as  vifionary,  » hich  did  not  admit 
of  a fundamenlal  explication.  He  conceived,  however,  of 
religion  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  foul,  which  panted 
after  fome  higher  objeft  than  this  tranfitory  exillence.  It 
demanded  no  proof  from  without : it  flowed  of  itfelf  from 
within  ourfelves.  Hence  he  was  accufed  by  fome  of  myf. 
ticifm,  and  by  others  of  infidelity  : but  it  feems  certain  from 
the  tellimony  of  his  beft.  friends,  and  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  works,  that  he  was  a firm  believer  in  the  exillence  of 
a great  Firft.  Caufe,  in  a future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  in  ChrilUanity.  In  his  political  opinions,  he 
lield  that  all  men  were  originally  born  free  ; but,  though  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  and  deprecated  every  violent  effort 
which  was  made  to  acquire  that  freedom  to  which  all  men 
are  by  nature  entitled  ; and  in  his  own  private  conduct,  he 
always  teftified  due  refpedt  and  fubmilTion  to  ellabliflied 
authorities.  By  one  of  his  biographers,  M.  Charles  Viilers, 
Kant  is  reprefented  as  having  never  withdrawn,  in  a life  of 
eighty  years,  from  his  native  city  ; contenting  himfelf,  in 
the  true  fimplicity  of  a fage,  with  tlie  occuj)ations  of  fludy, 
and  the  fociety  of  a few  favoured  friends.  It  is  not  merely 
as  a metaphyfician  that  he  claims  to  be  confidered  ; for 
there  is  fcareely  a fcience  which  he  has  not  endeavoured  to 
illullrate.  He  is  a mathematician,  an  allronomer,  a chemill  ; 
in  natural  hiltory,  in  phyfics,  in  pliyfiology,  in  hillory,  in 
languages,  and  literature,  and  the  arts  ; in  all  the  details  of 
geography,  as  they  relate  to  the  exact  fit  nation  of  the  parts 
of  the  globe,  their  inhabitants,  and  productions,  every  thing 
is  familiar  to  him.  The  prominent  feature  in  Kant’s  in- 
tellectual character  was  the  accuracy  with  which  he  analyfed 
the  molt  complex  ideas.  Nothing  efcaped  the  ferutiny  of 
his  intellectual  eye.  Whatever  was  barely  perceivable  to 
others  in  the  moral  and  phylical  world,  became  manifefl  to 
him.  He  difeovered,  therefore,  very  ealily  the  congruities 
of  other  men’s  fentiments,  and  traced  with  perfect  precifion 
their  errors  to  their  true  foiirce.  He  had  likewife  the  fa- 
culty of  unfolding  the  mofl  abflrufe  princip'es,  and  digelling 
lingle  and  individual  fentiments  into  a fyltematic  order. 
Herein  confided  the  originality  of  his  mind.  He  viewed 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  his  own  happy  temper, 
and  found  every  thing  around  him  agreeable  and  alluring. 
He  is  faid  to  have  united  in  the  happiefl  degree  two  qualities 
fo  rarely  combined  in  one  perfon,  - the  greated  acutenefs  of 
realoning,  with  the  polilh  of  a gentleman.  He  poffeded  the 
enviable  talent  of  making  every  thing  intcreding  upon 
which  he  fpoke,  and  of  being  able  to  fpeak  upon  every  iub- 
jeCl.  Such  was  profeffor  Kant.  We  (hall  now  touch  upon 
his  theory  as  a metaphyfician. 

Befides  employing  a vad  number  of  w'ords  of  his  own  in- 
vention, chiefly  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  Kant 
ufes  expreflioris,  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  metaphy- 
ficians,  in  a fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally received  : and  hence  a large  portion  of  time  is  requifite 
to  enable  the  mod  fagacious  mind  to  afeertain  with  precifion 
the  import  of  his  phrafeology.  He  divides  all  our  know- 
ledge into  that  which  is  “ a priori,”  and  that  which  is  “ a 
poileriori.”  Knowledge  “ a priori”  is  conferred  upon  us 
by  our  nature;  and  knowdedge  “a  poileriori”  is  derived 
from  our  fenfations,  or  from  experience  ; and  it  is,  in  this 
fyllem,  denominated  “ empyric.”  Kant  does  not,  as  this 
divifion  would  feem  to  imply',  intend  to  revive  the  doCtrinc 
of  innate  ideas.  He  conliders  all  knowdedge  as  acquired ; 
he  maintains  that  e.xperience  is  the  produClrice  of  all  know’- 


ledge,  and  that  wdthout  it  we  could  not  have  had  a finglc 
idea.  Our  ideas  “ a priori,”  he  fays,  are  produced  tvUh 
experience,  but  not  by  it,  or  do  not  proceed  from  it.  I’hey 
exifl  in,  and  are  forms  of  the  mind.  They  are  diftinguiflied 
from  other  ideas  by  two  marks,  which  are  eafily  difeerned  : 
they  are  uuiverfal  and  neccfl'ary  ; they'  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion, and  their  converfe  is  impofiible.  Ideas  which  we  de- 
rive from  experience  have  no  fuch  charafters.  We  can  ima- 
gine that  wdiat  we  have  feen,  or  felt,  or  heard  once,  we  may 
fee,  or  feel,  or  hear  again  ; but  we  do  not  perceive  any  im- 
poffibility  in  its  being  otherwife.  Thus,  if  I fee  a building 
on  fire,  I am  certain  of  tlfis  individual  fa6t ; but  it  affords 
no  general  knowdedge.  But  if  I take  twdee  tw'o  fmall  balls, 
and  learn  to  call  twice  two  four,  I fhall  immediately  be  cen- 
vinced  that  any  two  bodies  whatever,  when  added  to  any 
other  two  bodies,  will  conflantly  make  the  fum  of  bodies 
four.  Experience  affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  this 
knowdedge;  but  it  has  not  given  it : for  how  could  experi- 
ence prove  that  this  truth  fhould  never  vary  ? Experience 
mult  be  limited,  and  cannot  teach  wdiat  is  univerfal  and  iie- 
ceffary.  It  is  not  experience  which  difeovers  to  us,  that  we 
fhall  always  have  the  furface  of  a whole  pyramid,  by  multi- 
plying its  bafe  by  the  third  part  of  its  height ; or,  that  two 
parallel  lines  extended  “ in  Infinitum”  fhad  never  meet. 

All  mathematical  truths,  according  to  Kant,  are  “ a 
priori:”  thus,  that  a llraight  line  is  the  fhortelt  of  all  pof- 
iible  lines  between  two  given  points  ; that  the  three  angles 
in  any  plane  triangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
are  propofitions  which  are  true  “ a priori.”  Pure  know- 
k'dge  “ a priori,”  is  that  which  is  without  any  mixture  of 
experience.  Two  and  two  make  four,  is  a truth  of  which 
the  knowledge  is  “ a priori ;”  but  it  is  not  pure  know, 
ledge,  becaufe  the  truth  is  particular.  The  ideas  of  fub- 
flance,  and  of  caufe  and  effedl,  are  “ a priori ;”  and  when 
they  are  feparated  from  the  objedts  to  which  they  refer,  they 
form,  according  to  this  fyllem,  “ void  ideas.”  It  is  our 
knowledge  “ a priori,”  that  is,  the  knowdedge  which  pre- 
cedes experience,  as  to  its  origin,  which  renders  experience 
poflible.  Our  faculty  of  knowdedge  has  an  effedt  on  our 
ideas  of  fenfation,  analogous  to  that  of  a veffel  wdiich  gives 
its  ow'n  form  to  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  filled.  Thus,  in 
all  knowdedge  “ a poileriori,”  there  is  fomething  “ a 
priori,”  derived  from  our  faculty  of  knowdedge.  All  the 
operations  of  our  minds,  all  the  impreffions  which  our  fenfes 
receive  and  retain,  are  brought  into  effedt  by  the  conditions, 
the  forms,  which  exifl  in  us  by  the  pure  ideas  “ a priori,” 
which  alone  render  all  our  other  knowdedge  certain.  Time 
and  fpace  are  the  two  effential  forms  of  the  mind : the  firft, 
for  impreflions  received  by  the  internal  fenfe  ; the  fecond,  for 
thofe  received  by  our  external  fenfes.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
form  fpace,  that  we  are  enabled,  “ a priori,”  to  attribute 
to  external  objects  impenetrability,  divifibility.  See.  ; and  it 
is  by  means  of  the  form  time,  that  we  attribute  to  any  thing 
duration,  fuccefllon,  &c.  Arithmetic  is  derived  from  the 
internal  fenfe,  and  geometry  from  that  of  our  external. 
Our  underllanding  colledts  the  ideas  received  by  the  impref- 
fions made  on  our  organs  of  fenfe,  confers  on  thofe  ideas 
unity  by  a particular  energy  “ a priori,”  and  thereby  forms 
the  reprefentation  of  each  objedt.  Thus  a perfon  is  fuccef- 
fively  llruck  wdtli  the  imprelTions  of  all  the  parts  which  form 
a particular  garden.  His  underllanding  unites  thefe  impref- 
fions, or  the  ideas  refulting  from  them  ; and  in  the  unity 
produced  by  the  adl,  it  acquires  the  idea  of  the  whole  gar- 
den. If  the  objedts  which  produce  the  impreflions,  afford 
alfo  the  matter  of  the  ideas,  then  the  ideas  are  “ cmpyric 
but  if  the  objedts  only  unfold  the  forms  of  the  thought,  the 
ideas  are  “ a priori.” 
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Judgments  are  divided  into  two  fpecies;  analytic  and 
fynthetk.  An  analytic  judgment  is  that  in  which  the  attri- 
bute is  the  mere  devclopement  of  the  fubjeft,  and  is  found 
by  the  fimple  analyfis  of  tlie  perception,— as,  a triangle  has 
tliree  fides.  A fynlhelkal is  that  in  which  the  at- 
tribute is  connected  with  the  fubjeft  by  a caufe  or  balls 
taken  from  tl>e  faculty  of  knowledge,  which  renders  tliis 
connexion  necelTary, — as,  iron  is  heavy  ; wood  is  com- 
bultible;  the  three  angles  of  a plane  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

The  forms  of  the  underllanding  are,  in  this  fyllem,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  modality.  Qtiantity  is  diilinguilhed 
into  general,  particular,  and  individual ; quality,  into  af- 
firmation, negation,  infinite ; relation,  into  categoric,  hy- 
pothetic, and  disjundfive ; and  modality,  into  problematic, 
certain,  and  ncccilary.  M.  Kant  adds  likewife  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  four  principal  forms  of  the  underllanding  a 
table  of  categories,  or  fundamental  ideas,  “ a priori.” 

Pure  reafon  is  the  faculty  of  tracing  our  knowledge  “ a 
priori,”  to  fubjeft  it  to  principles,  to  trace  it  from  its  ne- 
celfary  conditions,  till  it  be  entirely  without  condition,  and 
in  complete  unity.  The  great  work  of  Kant  is  divided  into 
feveral  parts,  under  the  titles,  “ Of  .lEdhetic  tranfceii- 
deiital  “ Of  tranfcendental  Logic ;”  “ Of  the  pure 
Ideas  of  the  Underllanding;”  “ Of  the  tranfcendental 
Judgment;’  “Of  the  Paralogifm  of  pure  Reafon,”  &c. 
We  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  our  work,  difeufs  all  the 
parts  of  the  fyllem  ; but  may  obferve,  that  the  author  con- 
tends that  we  know  obje£ls  only  by  the  maimer  in  which 
they  alfedl  us  ; and  as  the  imprefllons  which  they  make  up- 
on us  are  only  certain  apparitions  or  phenomena,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  know  what  an  objedl  is  in  itfelf.  Heoce  the 
fyllem  of  Kant  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Berkeley, 
wh  c’l  maintains  that  feiifations  are  only  appearances,  and 
that  there  is  no  truth,  only  in  our  reafon.  But  Kant  does 
not  go  to  this  length.  According  to  his  theory,  the  under- 
llundiug,  when  it  confiders  the  apparitions  or  phenomena, 
acknowledges  the  exillence  of  the  objedls  themfelves,  inaf- 
nuich  as  they  ferve  for  the  bafes  of  thofe  apparitions  ; 
tliough  we  know'  nothing  of  their  reality,  and  though  we 
can  have  no  certainty  but  in  experience. 

Truth,  according  to  our  author,  coiilills  in  the  agreement 
of  our  notions  with  the  objeifls,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  all 
men  are  obliged  to  form  the  fame  judgment : belief  confills 
in  holding  a thing  to  be  true,  in  confequence  of  a perfuafion 
which  is  entirely  perfoiial,  and  has  not  its  bafis  in  an  objedl 
fubmitted  to  experience.  There  is  a belief  of  dodlrine  ; as, 
that  “ there  are  inhabitants  in  the  planets,”  which  is  not 
tlie  fame  as  moral  belief ; becaufe  in  moral  belief  there  is 
fomething  necelTar)'.  The  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  the 
exiilence  of  God  belongs  to  the  belief  ot  dodlrine  ; and  it  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul : never- 
thelefs,  the  author  was  a firm  believer  in  the  cxiltence  of 
God,  and  a future  Hate  ; bccaufe,  faid  he,  “ this  perfua- 
fion renders  immoveable  my  moral  principles, — principles 
which  1 cannot  rejed,  without  rendering  myfelf  con- 
temptible in  my  own  eyes.  I wifh  for  happinefs,  but  I do 
not  wilh  for  it  without  morality  ; and  as  it  depends  on  na- 
ture, I cannot  wilh  it  with  this  condition,  except  by  be- 
lieving that  nature  depends  on  a Being  who  caufes  this  con- 
ned ion  between  morality  and  happinefs.  This  fuppofition 
is  founded  on  tlie  want  or  iiecefTity  of  my  reafon,  and  not  on 
my  duty.  We  have,  however,”  fays  Kant,  “ no  certainty 
in  our  knowledge  of  God  ; bccaufe  certainty  cannot  cxill, 
except  w hen  it  is  founded  on  an  objed  of  experience.  The 
phtlofopher  acknowledges  that  pure  reafon  is  too  weak  to 
prove  the  exiilence  of  a being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes. 


The  necelTity  of  believing  in  God  is,  therefore,  only  fubjec- 
tive,  although  necelTary  and  general  for  all  thofe  beings 
who  conform  to  their  duty.  The  proofs  of  natural  theo- 
logy,  taken  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe,  are 
proofs  only  in  appearance.  They  refolve  themfelves  into  a 
bias  of  our  reafon  to  fuppofe  an  infinite  Intelligence,  the 
author  of  all  that  is  poffible  ; but  from  this  bias  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  really  is  fuch  an  author.  To  fay',  that 
whatever  exills  mull  have  a caufe,  is  a maxim  “ a priori ;” 
but  it  is  a maxim  applicable  only  to  experience:  for,  we 
know  not  how  to  fubjed  to  the  laws  of  our  perceptions  that 
which  is  abfolutely  independent  of  them.  It  is  impoffible 
to  know'  that  God  exills  ; but  we  can  comprehend  how  it  is 
poflible  to  ad  morally  on  the  luppolition  of  the  exiilence  of 
an  intelligent  Creator, — an  exiilence  w'hich  pradical  reafon 
forces  theoretical  reafon  to  adopt.  This  proof  not  only 
perfuades,  but-even  ads  on  the  convidion,  in  proportion  as 
the  motiv,eS'of  our  adions  are  conformable  to  the  law  of  mo- 
rality. Religion  ought  to  be  the  means  of  virtue,  and  not 
its  objed.  Man  has  not  in  himfelf  the  idea  of  religion,  as  he 
has  that  of  virtue.  The  latter  has  its  principle  in  the  mind  : 
it  exills  in  itfelf,  and  not  as  the  means  of  happinefs  ; and  it 
may  be  taught  without  the  idea  of  God,  for  the  pure  law  of 
morality  is  “ a priori.”  He  w'ho  does  good  by  inclination, 
docs  not  ad  morally.  There  are  compaflionate  minds,  which 
feel  an  internal  pleafiire  in  communicating  joy  around  them, 
and  W'ho  thus  enjoy  the  fatisfadion  of  others  ; but  their  ac- 
tions, however  jull,  however  good,  have  no  moral  merit,  and 
may  be  compared  to  other  inclinations  ; — to  that  of  honour, 
for  example,  which,  while  it  meets  wilh  that  which  is  jull 
and  ufeful,  is  worthy  of  praife  and  encouragement,  but  not 
of  any  high  degree  of  elleem.  According  to  Kant,  we 
ought  not  even  to  do  good,  cither  foi  the  pleafure  which  we 
feel  in  doing  it,  or  in  order  to  be  happy,  or  to  render  others 
happy  ; for  any  one  of  thefe  motives  would  be  empiric,  and 
injure  the  purity  of  our  morals.  We  ought  to  ad  after  the 
maxims  derived  “ a priori,”  from  the  faculty'  of  knowledge, 
which  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  necefiity,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience  ; after  the  maxims  wliich,  it  is  to 
be  wiflied,  could  be  ereded  into  general  laws  for  all  beings 
endowed  w'ith  reafon. 

Such  feem  to  be  the  leading  principles  of  the  philofophy 
of  Kant.  It  is  not  our  bullnels  to  enter  into  a critical  ex- 
amination of  them  ; but  the  reader  w'ill  find  this  very  ably 
done  in  the  lirll  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review',  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.,  now  fir,  James  Mackintolli. 

Kant,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  very'  linccre  in  all  the 
opinions  which  he  maintained.  He  was  a moll  decided 
enemy  to  falfehood  of  every  kind.  He  never  could  endure 
to  hear  an  untruth  even  in  jell  ; and  in  his  ow'ii  language,  he 
was  fcrupulous  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  convey  a 
falfe  idea  of  himfelf.  Nothing  could  draw  him  into  a tem- 
porary renunciation  or  qualification  of  his  fentiments  ; but 
wherever  a free  declaration  of  his  opinions  was  not  found 
agreeable,  he  was  careful  never  to  appear.  He  wilhed,  in 
all  his  adlions,  to  Ihew  himfelf  to  the  world  fimply  as  he 
was,  unvarnilhed  by  any  falfe  art  whatever ; and  he  even 
condemned  the  attempt  to  conceal  one’s  merit  under  a for- 
bidding appearance.  He  had  a high  fenfe  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, as  an  individual  in  the  fcale  of  exiilence  ; and  he  had 
no  lefs  rcfpedl  for  every  man,  as  an  independent  and  thinking 
being,  and  evinced  thefe  fentiments  by  a refpedlful  deport- 
ment towards  all.  For  merit  under  every  form,  and  in 
every  perfon,  whether  of  his  ow'n  or  contrary  fentiments,  he 
telliiied  the  moll  unequivocal  elleem. 

Alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Kant,  a beautiful  medal  was  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Abramfon  of  Berlin,  as  a memorial  of  his  great 
4 S 2 talents. 
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t;'1cnts.  '^Vn-jpne  fi3o  is  a ftrikinj^  likonefs  of  tVio  \-lillo- 
fopher,  with  the  infcr.ption  “ Immanuel  Kant  nat.  1724.’'’ 
■On  the  reverfe,  the  artill  lus  attempted  to  exprefb  the  ler- 
vices  whicli  Kant  has  rendered  to  fpcculative  phdofophy,  by 
aflig-fiing  limks  to  its  empire,  and  to  fliew,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  madnefs  of  attempting  to  pafs  thofe  limits,  'i'liis  h.e  has 
r-eprefented  by  a Mmerva  feated,  and  holding  an  <>\vl  in  her 
right  hand,  wliich  flie  prevents  from  flying,  with  the  in- 
feription,  “ Altiiis  vohmtcm  arcuit.”  Monthly  Magazine, 
l3oj.  Edinburgh  Review,  voh  i.  Supp.  to  Eney.  Brit. 

KANTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
cf  Nipbon  ; i.|0  miles  W.  of  Meaco. 

KANTOR,  a country  of  Africa,  en  the  fouth  hde  of 
llie  Gambia,  with  a capital  of  the  fame  name. 

KAN  TREFE,  or  KANTur.v.  See  Cantrkd. 

K I'FIRK,  in  Ceogrop’.'x,  a market  and  poll-town  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munder,  Ireland,  fitiiated 
on  tiie  river  Dalua  ; 125  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  4 
mil-s  S.E.  from  Newmarket. 

K'kNWARRAH,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gurrah  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Mahur. 

KAO,  one  of  the  Friendly  iflands,  in  tlie  South  Pacific 
ocean,  cal'ed  a’fo  Aghao  or  Oghao,  and  Ka)bay.  S.  hit. 
19  T 2'.  E.  lung.  1S4  38'. 

KAO'CHAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  and  the 
moll  wellerly  of  thofe  called  Mi-a-tau  ; iS  miles  N.W.  of 
Teng-tcheon. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  fubdances  which 
arc  tlie  ingredients  of  china-ware.  The  other,  which  is 
called  peUmtfe,  is  calily  vitrifiable,  and  this  kaolin  is  fcarce  at 
all  fo  : wlience  tlie  fire  compofes  from  a mixture  of  them 
both  a femi -vitrification,  which  is  china-ware.  See  PouCE- 
J.AtM. 

The  kaolin,  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  porcelain,  requires 
lefs  labour  than  the  petiintfe.  There  are  large  mines  cf  it 
in  the  bofoms  of  certain  mountains,  the  exterior  drata  of 
which  confilt  of  a kind  of  red  earth.  Thefe  mines  are  very 
deep,  and  the  kaolin  is  found  in  fmall  lumps,  that  are 
formed  into  bricks,  after  having  undergone  the  fame  pro- 
cel's  with  the  petuntfe ; which  fee.  Father  d’Entrecolles 
thinks  tliat  the  earth  called  terre  de  Make,  or  St.  Paul’s 
earth,  has  much  affinity  to  the  kaolin,  although  it  has  not 
thofe  fmall  daining  particles  wl;ich  are  interlperfed  in  the 
latter. 

M.  Reaumur  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  fub- 
ftance,  not  in  its  native  date,  but  only  in  form  of  fm;dl 
bricks,  made  out  of  the  palle  of  the  powder  of  the  native 
kaolin  and  wetter.  Ide  found  it  of  a white  colour,  and 
Iprinkled  all  over  with  fine  glittering  particles  ; but  thefe  he 
did  not  judge  to  he  fragments  of  a different  fubllance  mixed 
among  the  mafs,  as  are  the  fmad  flakes  of  talc  in  our  clays 
and  lands  ; but  that  the  whole  mafs  was  compofed  of  lome 
ffone  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a pade  with  water, 
and  that  thefe  larger  fpangles  were  only  e larfer  particles  of 
\he  powder ; the  examination  of  whicli  he  promiled  himfelf 
•would  dtfeover  wh:  t the  done  was  of  which  they  were 
formed.  A.nd  this  was  the  more  worthy  of  a diligent  in- 
cj»iiry,  fince  the  petuntfe  might  eafily  be  fupplied  by  many 
of  onr  own  earths  and  fands  ; nothing  being  required  of 
that  but  a fubllance  eafily  running  into  a white  glafs.  But 
the  diffi.-ulty  of  vitrifying  this  other  ingredient  renders  it  a 
thiiig  much  more  didicult  to  be  fupplied  by  one  of  the  fame 
Bature  among  ourfelves.  The  comparifon  of  thefe,  with 
other  mineral  fubdances,  foon  jmoved  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  talc  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  kaolin  was  talc 
powdered,  and  made  up  into  a palle  v. ith  water.  And  to 
bo  affured  wheilwr  the  whole  mafs  w as  tale  powdered,  or 
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any  thing  elfc  with  a nilxture  cf  trdc,  he  feparated  the  par' 
tides  of  the  kaoliti  by  water,  and  found  the  fm;dl  one^ 
wholly  the  dime  with  the  larger;  and  that  the  larger,  when 
reduced  to  jinwder  alone,  made  witli  water  a pade  wimlly 
the  fame  with  the  kaolin.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  frag- 
ments of  talc  have  a great  refemblance  to  tlie  pearly  part  of 
fume  didl  fidic-s  ; and  hence  unqucdionalily  has  arikn  the 
oiiiiiion  of  porcelain  being  made  of  fea  diells  ; ignorant  per- 
fons  having  feen  the  talc  of  kaolin,  and  t:  k 11  ii  An- a fiK-lly 
mattiT.  dkde  has  not  yet  been  fucccfsfuhy  ufed  in  any  cf 
onr  Eurojican  manuiaciures  of  porcelain  ; but  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  from  m.any  unaiifwcrable  reafons,  that  fince  China 
porcelain  is  made  of  a mixture  of  vitrifiable  and  unvitrifiable 
matter,  nothing  is  fo  likely  to  fueceed  w ith  us  in  the  place  of 
the  lad  of  thefe  as  talc. 

I.  We  know  no  fubdance  in  the  fofiile  world  fo  difficult 
to  reduce  to  glafs  as  ta’c,  which,  if  put  iilto  the  drongdl 
of  our  fires,  in  a crucible,  is  not  to  be  vitrified,  nor  even 
calcined.  2.  We  know’  no  fubllaitce  which  keeps  fo  much 
brightnefs  after  having  paffed  the  fire  as  talc,  or  that  is  of 
fo  pure  a white  ; whence  we  may  alio  learn  that  it  is  net  to 
the  petuntfe  alone,  that  tlie  china-ware  owes  its  w hitcr.efs, 
but  that  the  kaolin  is  inllrumcntal  to  the  giving  it  that  cdour. 
3.  Talc  is  traniparent,  nay,  and  in  foir.e  dtgree  keeps  its 
Iranfparence  after  the  adtion  of  the  mod  violent  fire.  If 
we  are  to  make  porcelain  of  a vitrifiable  and  unvitrifiable 
ir/atter  mixed  together,  yet  it  is  neceflary  that  the  unvi’ri- 
fiahle  one  flioiild  retain  its  tranfparence,  otlierwife  it  would 
obfeure  the  mafs  ; and  talc  is  therefore  tlie  only  known  fuh- 
dance  qualified  for  this  purpefe.  Perfons  who  have  been  at 
the  china  works,  fay,  tliat  tl'c  porcelain  is  made  of  equtil 
ejua.-tities  of  petuntfe  and  kaolin,  and  it  is  therefore  a juft 
and  exudl  femi-vltriiication.  4.  I’alc  is  well  known  to  have 
a great  dexibility  or  ton^lmefs,  and  as  it  is  found  to  preferve 
this  even  after  it  has  paffed  tlie  fire  ; it  is  very  probable,  tliat 
it  is  owing  to  this  property  of  the  kaolin  that  the  cliiua- 
warc  is  fo  much  lefs  brittle  than  glafs.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
1727. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  we  may  eafily,  in  Europe, 
be  provided  with  different  fubllanees,  v.hieh  will,  in  our 
porcelain  manufadlures,  fupply  the  place  of  the  petuntfe  of 
China,  and  talc  appears  equally  qualified  to  ferve  indead  of 
the  kaolin.  For  this  purpofe  we  may  ufe  the  common  Muf- 
covy  talc,  or  ifiiiglafs,  ufed  by  our  miniature-painters  to 
cover  tlieir  pidlures  indead  of  glafs,  and,  by  the  curious, 
to  preferve  obje£ls  for  the  mierofeope  ; or  perhaps  the  Ve- 
netian talc  of  the  drnggids  would  fucceed  even  better  : at 
lead  the  procefs  is  fo  rational,  as  to  be  extremely  well  worth 
trying. 

But  this  kaolin  is  more  probably  an  argillaceous  earth, 
from  its  forming  with  water  a mafs  ten-acious  enough  to  be 
made  into  the  loaves  into  which  it  is  brought  over.  M.  Bo- 
mare  fays,  that  by  analydng  fome  Chinefe  kaolin,  ho  fctind 
it  was  a compound  etirih,  conlilling  of  clay,  to  wliich  it 
owed  its  tenacity  ; of  calc.areous  earth,  which  gave  it  a 
mealy  appearance  ; of  fparkling  particles  of  mica,  and  of 
ftnall  gravel  or  particles  of  quarfz  cryitals.  He  fa}’?,  that 
he  h'ds  found  a timilar  earth  upon  a llratum  of  granite,  .and 
conjeclured  that  it  may  be  dccompofed  granite..  Tins 
cotijedlure  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequently 
fouiid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.  See  Clay,  HoACiij^ 
and  PoitCHLAiN  Earth. 

KAO-TCHEOU,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  cf 
the  fird  rank,  in  the  province  of  Ouang-tong,  fituated  in  a 
delightful  and  fertile  country,  on  a river,  about  36  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  as  far  as  this  town, 
aud  ferves  for  bringing  up  to  it  the  Cliincfe  barks.  It  has  in 
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one  citj'  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  fi\'e  cities  of 
the  third.  On  one  fide  tliis  dillrict  is  furroiinded  by  t!ie 
fea,  and  on  the  other  by  mountains  ; and  it  abounds  with 
peacocks,  and  feveral  forts  of  birds  of  prey.  In  the  vicinity 
f;t  the  town  is  a kind  of  Hone,  rcfembling  marble,  and  re- 
prefenting,  naturally,  r.vers,  mountain?,  trees,  and  landfcapes ; 
this  ilone  is  cut  into  (labs,  ai;d  formed  into  tables  and  other 
curious  pieces  of  furirturc.  Crabs  are  alfo  found  on  the 
co.ilts,  fiimlar  to  thofe  of  Europe  ; but  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water,  they  become  petrified,  without  any  chang'e 
of  their  ratiiral  figure.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  ufe  them 
as  a remedy  againft  fevers.  N.  lat.  21  40'.  E.  long.  1 10  4'. 

KAO-TCHUEN,  a town  of  Corea;  104  miles  N.E. 
of  King-ki-tao. 

KAPAR,  a town  of  PrufTia,  in  the  circle  of  Smaland, 
10  mdes  W.  of  Konigfberg. 

KAPAW,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  near  the  E. 
coaft  ; too  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nagara. 

KAIT,  a term  in  the  eaffeni  countries  formate. 

Thus  the  chief  gate  of  tlie  palace  of  the  emperor  of  Per- 
fi:’.  is  called the  Gate  of  God.  Hence  alfo,  the 
cf'icer  wlio'has  the  command  of  the  grand  feignior’s  palace 
g.ites,  is  called  capinhi  hacht. 

K API  LA,  in  liw^rnphy,  a very  eminent  literary  charac- 
ter amffliig  the  Hiiidoos,  and  founder  of  one  of  their  philo- 
fophical  fchools,  having  many  tenets  in  common  with  tl.e 
theories  introduced  to  Europe  by  P)  th.ag(>ras,  efpecially  th.at 
01  the  uiilawfiilnefs  of  (laying  animals , to  eat,  imder  j)re- 
tence  of  a facrilice  ; ns  feemed  to  have  been  very  exteniively 
j)radtifed  in  India.  I'his  benevolent  dodlrine  became  fo  ap- 
proved, that  the  grateful  Hindoos  have  deified  Kapila ; 
nfiirining  ihat  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vifhmi,  un- 
d.T  the  name  of  Vafudeva,  as  Kapila  is  called  in  their  facred 
romances,  the  Puraiias.  His  theory  is  named  Sankya,  which 
feeins  a modification  of  that  called  Mimanfa,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  Platonic.  'I  hefe  points  arc  (lightly  touched 
on  in  Mocr's  Hindoo  Pantheon,  and  the  fame  writer,  in  a 
poile  rior  work,  (Plindoo  Infanticide,)  fays  that  “ Kapila  ex- 
pounded to  the  Hindoos  the  fame  tenet  (the  immortality  of 
things)  modified,  to  give  it  the  attraftion  of  variety  and 
novelty.  He,  as  Epicurus  did  after  him,  tricked  out  his 
theory  in  fo  miictricious  a (Ide,  as  to  liave  provoked,  from 
more  fober  rcafoners,  the  opprebrium  of  atheifm.”  See 
Mi.m.<\n.sa  and  S.vnky.a. 

KAPLANIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Macedonia;  60  miles  N.E  of  Akrida. 

K APLITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bochin  ; 
^mil  sS.E.  of  Cniniau. 

KAPOS,  a town  of  Hungary. — Alfo,  a river  which 
runs  into  the  Danube,  fi.K  miles  from  Mobacs. 

KAPOSVAR,  a town  and  callle  of  Hungary,  formerly 
Very  Itrong,  but  now  much  reduced;  12  miles  W.  of  Al- 
tenburg.  N.  lat.  46°  30'.  E.  long.  17  51  . 

KAPPAS,  a tribe  of  Illinois  Indians,  in  Eouifiam,  for- 
nicrly  very  mmitrous.  Their  country  lias  gooG  palUr  agr. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Louifiana,  on  tlie  Mifilffippi  ; 130  ir.i'cs 
S.S.W.  of  New  Madrid.  N.  lit.  34°  3^.  W.  long.  91  . 

Kapi'A.s  0!tl  Fort,  fitu.itcd  m Eouiliana,  at  'hemoiuh  of 
the  river  St.  I'rancis,  and  built  by  the  Frerch,  Tirincipally 
for  a mjga/me  of  llorcs  and  provilioiis  durirg  ilieir  wars 
with  the  Chickafaws,  by  wlioni  their  Illinois  convoi  s were 
attacked  and  detlroyed. 

K PRIAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 
6d  iml-;s  E.  of  .Ijffi. 

K . PSBERGER,  JonAN'xi:.s  IIiF.uo::i.MC.s,  in  Bio^ra- 
p'>y,  a German  of  noble  birth,  edebrated  by  Kirehcr  (Mu- 
liirgia),  and  by  many  others,  was  not  more  famed  fer  the 
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number  and  variety  of  his  cempofitions,  llian  for  his  exqlii- 
fite  fkill  in  performing  upon  altr.oft  every  fpecies  cf  inllru- 
ment ; but  m.ore  particularly  on  the  tlieorbo  lute,  which 
feems  to  have  been  a new  invention  in  the  17th  century.  The 
author’s  name  has  not  been  recorded  ; but  it  is  faid  to  have’ 
been  of  Neapolitan  conllruclion.  'I'lic  diflerciicc  between 
the  common  lute  and  tlieorbo,  was  in  the  latter  having  two 
necks,  and  tlicnce  called  in  Latin  Cithcra  lyttgn. 

Kapiberger,  wli-)  airwted  Kirdier  in  compiling  many 
parts  of  his  Mufurgia,  is  higlily  praifed  by  that  laborious,- 
but  often  credulous  and  vifioiiary  autlior  ; but,  according  to 
Bapt.  Doni,  Kap(b‘.rger  was  loquacious  and  prefumptucus. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  pradical  murician  and  the  dilettante 
theorifl  were  rivals  in  the  favour  of  cardinal  Barberini,  af- 
terwards Urban  VHL,  a lover  and  patron  of  mufic.  Both 
the  difputants  were  reformers,  but  with  different  views : 
Doni,  a credulous  believer  in  tlie  miraculous  powers  of  the 
mufic  of  the  ancients,  without  iinderilauding  the  modern  ; 
and  Kapfbergor,  an  innovator,  \\  ho  wifiied  to  have  the  compo- 
fitions  of  Palcftrina  baniflied  the  church,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  his  own.  The  feuds  of  miificians  and  their  parti-' 
zaiis  are  fcldom  worth  recording  ; as  it  often  happens  tliat 
they  are  unable  to  explain  to  the  public  the  caule  of  their 
difference. 

KAPSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  j- 
26  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caffovia. 

KAPTiiRO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the 
E.  coafl,  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  broad  ; 2 miles  W. 
of  Wafa. 

KAPTSCHAK,  a large  and  well  compaftcd  ftate,- 
which  Banty,  the  kinfmaii  of  the  great  Tchingis  or  Zingif- 
khan,  founded,  about  the  year  1240,  fell,  in  the  year  1441, 
into  four  khanates,  tJ/a.  Kazan,  Altrachan,  Kaptfcliak,  and' 
the  Klim.  The  firfl  of  thefe  were,  fomewhat  more  than 
too  years  afterwards,  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  ; but  the 
fourth  of  thefe  Hates  preferved  its  independency  above  230' 
years  longer.'  At  prefent,  however  they  altogether  form  a 
part  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  khanate  of  Kaptfebak, 
which,  fiom  the  time  of  its  feparation  in  1441,  h.  s had  its 
principal  feat  in  the  plain,  which  is  now  called  the  Allra- 
chan-fteppe,  fell  firft.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  i5’o6,  it  loft, 
its  laft  khan,  and  was  divided  among  the  fovereigns  of  Ka- 
■zan,  Aflrachan,  and  the  Krim,  on  whicli  at  lengtli  it  came 
to  Ruffia  by  the  conqueft  of  the  two  former  Hates.  Thefe  re- 
peated lubjugations  had  reduced  the  Kaptfehak  Tartars  to 
an  infignificant  refiduc,  which,  now  removed  from  its  ancient 
homellend,  dwells  among  Bafehkirs  and  Kirghiies,  though 
Hill  retaining  its  appellation,  and  the  memory  of  its  origin.- 
Tooke. 

KAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; ijfi 
miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 

KARA',  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Karfkoii 
fea,  at  Karficoi.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooita.n,  in  Guzerat  ; 
60  miles  S.W.  of  Gogo.— Alfo,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in 
Bcrar  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Chanda. 

KARA-AGATZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey, in  Ro- 
man .t ; 6 miles  S.  of  Adrianople. 

KAR.A-BAG AN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia  ; 24  miFs  S.  of  MHolS. 

KAR.iBAGH,  or  the  Black  Garden,  a monntainou» 
p.cvmceof  the  principality  of  Georgia,  fouth  of  the  river 
Aras. 

K.iR.\B,\S,  a nountaln  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 50  miles 
N.\V.  of  Samarcaiid.—  Alio,  a town  ot  P.  rfia,  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  lr:ik  ; 70  miles  S.S.W.  ( f Kamadan. 

K.\ RAB. SA R,  a town  of  Rnfiia,  in  tlie  government 
of  Tauris  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Baraleray. 

KARA. 
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KARABAZARI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Kiangari. 

KARABE,  See  Carabe. 

KARABEt-SHEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Mazanderan,  on  the  coall  of  the  Cafpian 
fea  ; 6o  miles  E.  of  Fehrabad. 

KARA-BIGNAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Akferai. 

KARABIOW, a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 12  miles 
N.  of  Kaminiec. 

KARABOA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
24  miles  W.  of  Artaki. 

KARABOGAS,  a bay  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  40  miles  long  and  broad,  the  water  of  which  is  very 
bitter.  N.  lat.  41°  45'.  E.  long.  54'  44'. 

KAR  ABOULAKI,  a town  of  Georgia,  in  the  province 
of  Carducl  ; 4J  miles  S.  of  Gori. 

KAR.ABUNAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Cogni, 

KAR  AC,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  on  the  river  Safia  ; 
90  mi’es  S.  of  .Jenifalem.  N.  lat.  30^  44'.  E.  long.  35^ 
45'- 

KAR  \C.AL,  or  Caracalla,  a town  of  Walachia; 
Go  miles  S.W.  of  Bucliarell. 

KARACUZ,  a town  of  Peifian  Armenia;  22  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Erivan. 

KA  RADER  A,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Diar- 
bekir  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Merdin. 

KARAD.TEHLAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Cailamena. 

KARADJUK,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
Degnizlu. 

KARADRO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  ; 30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Selefke. 

KARADSHELAR,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 40  miles  N. 
of  -Angura. 

KARAEVT  AN,  a town  of  RulIIa,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  ; 64  miles  S.S.W.'  of  Ekaterinograd. 

KARAGANSKOI,  Care,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  Cafpian  fea.  N.  lat.  44  20'. 

KARAGINSKOI,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  N.E.  coall  of  Kamtfchatka,  about  80  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. N.  lat.  59'’.  E.  long.  162  14  . 

KARAGODE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  86 
miles  S.  of  Candy. 

KAR.AGOL,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia,  feated  on  a 
lake  ; 24 miles  S.W.  of  Bucharia. 

KARAH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  ; 
300  miles  E.  of  Mecca. 

KARAHAUM,  a town  of  Bengal ; 13  miles  N.W.  of 
Toree. 

KARAHISSAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ; 38  miles  S.  of  Yurcup.  See  Aphio.m,  &c. 

KARA-HOTUN,  a town  of  Tartary,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mongols;  120  miles  N.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  41° 
16'.  E.  long.  121^53'. 

KARAJIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  near  the  Bog;  50  miles  S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

KARAIS,  atown  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savo- 
la.K  ; 35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nyllot. 

KARAITES.  See  Caraitks. 

KARAKAJl,  in  Geography , s.  town  of  Georgia,  in  the 
province  of  Kaket  ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Teflis. 

KARAKAKOOA  Bay,  a bay  on  theW.  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  fituated  in 
a diltridl  called  Akona.  It  is  about  a mile  in  depth,  and 
bounded  by  two  low  points  of  land,  at  the  dillar.ee  of  half 


a league,  and  bearing  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  from  each  other. 
On  the  N.  point,  which  is  flat  and  barren,  (lands  the  village 
of  Kowrowa  ; and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  near  a grove 
of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees,  there  is  another  village  of  a more 
confiderable  fize,  called  Kakooa ; between  them  runs  a high 
rocky  clilf,  inacceflible  from  the  fea-lhore.  On  the  S.  fidk, 
the  coall,  for  about  a mile  inland,  has  a rugged  appearance  ; 
beyond  which  the  country  rifes  with  a gradual  afeent,  and  is 
overfpread  with  cultivated  inclofures,  and  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut-trees,  where  the  habitations  of  the  natives  are  fcattered  in 
great  numbers.  The  (hore,  all  round  the  bay,  is  covered  with 
a black  coral  rock,  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous 
in  rough  weather,  except  at  the  village  of  Kakooa,  where 
is  a fine  fandy  beach,  with  a “ morai,”  or  burying-place,  at 
one  extremity,  and  a fmall  well  of  frefli  water  at  the  other. 
This  bay,  appearing  to  Capt.  Cook  a proper  place  to  refit 
the  fltips,  and  lay  in  a frelh  lupply  of  water  and  provifions, 
he  caufed  them  to  move  on  the  N.  fide,  about  I of  a mile 
from  the  (hore,  Kow'rowa  bearing  N.W.  This  was  in  Ja- 
nuary 1779.  natives  came  from  the  (hore  in  allonifhing 

numbers,  and  expreffed  their  joy  by  linging  and  (houting, 
and  exhibiting  a variety  of  wild  and  extravagant  gellures. 
Capt.  Cook  was  received  by  the  chiefs  of  the  ifland  with  a 
relpedl,  approaching  to  adoration  ; and  the  natives,  though 
they  manifelled  a propenlity  to  pilfering,  treated  him  and 
his  companions  with  a great  degree  of  hofpitality.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  the  (hips  unmoored  and  failed  out  of  the 
bay,  being  followed  on  their  departure  by  a great  number 
of  canoes.  It  was  the  defign  of  Capt.  Cook  to  finilh  the 
furvey  of  this  ifland  before  he  vifited  the  other  iflands,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a road  better  (heltered  than  the  bay  which 
was  now  left.  But  the  weather  becoming  fqually  and  tem- 
peftuous,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  return  to  this  bav  ; 
where  the  natives  manifelled  a very  dilferent  difpofition  from 
that  which  they  had  difeovered  on  the  firll  vifit.  They  now 
appeared  hollile,  and  adverfe  to  every  exercife  of  hofpitality. 
Several  circumllances  occurred,  which  ferved  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  illanders  and  Capt.  Cook  ; and  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  recur  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  For  fubfequent 
particulars,  and  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
commander,  fee  his  biographical  article. 

KARAKALPAKS,  a tribe  of  Tartars  fettled  in  Ruf- 
fia,  who  called  themfelves  Kara-Kiptfehaks,  and  inhabit 
the  dillridls  on  the  Syr  Darya,  a confiderable  river  fpring- 
ing  fn)m  the  lake  Aral.  They  divide  themfelves,  according 
to  their  pofition,  into  the  upper  and  tlie  nether  horde.  Pre- 
vious to  the  origin  of  the  Kazanian  khanate  (fee  Kazan), 
they  removed  to  the  Volga  ; where,  prelTed  by  the  Nogays, 
they  marched  like  the  Chivinfes,  not  as  other  nations  did  to 
the  wed,  but  back  towards  the  call,  into  their  prelent  feats. 
About  the  year  1742  the  nether  horde,  then  confiding  of 
30,000  kihitkas,  implored  the  Ruffian  protedlion  ; but 
the  Kirghifes,  againll  whom  they  were  defirous  of  fecuring 
themfelves,  took  fuch  fanguinary  vengeance,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  was  exterminated,  and  thofe  who  remained 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  upper  horde.  As  they  feldom 
have  the  courage  to  flee  from  the  Kirghilian  captivity, 
their  number  in  Ruffia  is  very  fmall.  Tooke’s  RuH.  Emp. 
vol.  i. 

KARAKAN,  atown  of  Curdidan;  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Betlis. 

KARAKECHIS,  a town  of  Perlian  Armenia;  48 
miles  N.E.  of  Erivan. 

KARAKERMAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria  ; 36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ifmail.  N.  lat.  44  4c'.  E. 
l.mg.  29°  58'. 

KARAKITA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea,  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  tlie  king  of  Ternate<  N.  lat.  j®  6'.  E.  long. 

I2j-  24'- 

KARAKUM,  or  the  Black  Sand,  the  name  of  a great 
dcfert,  wliich  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Khorafan 
and  modern  Perfia. 

KARAKURODY,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Schirvan  ; 20  miles  C.  of  Scamachie. 

KARAI.ANSKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkuttk,  on  the  Tungull<a  ; 72  miles  N.W.  of 
IlimUc. 

KARALEIJANGO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta. 
N.  lat.  14  20'.  W.  long.  6^  20'. 

KAR.ALUKALA,  a town  of  Turkifli  Armenia,  in 
tile  government  of  Erzerum  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Erzerum. 

KARAMAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 35  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nicopoli. 

KARAMEISCHEVO,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tver  ; 72  miles  N.  of  Tver. 

K ARAMIT,  a town  of  Natolia ; 30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Macri. 

KAR.AMUSAIT,  a town  of  Natolia,  on  a bay  of  the 
fea  of  Marmora;  36  miles  N.N.E . of  Burfa. 

KARAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Benin,  in  which  is  a 
manufafture  of  fine  cUth. 

KARANKALLA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta;  10 
miles  W.  of  Kemmoo. 

KARANSEBES,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Temis  ; 
38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tcmilwar. 

KARASBAG,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 174  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Erivan. 

KARASM,  or  Charasm,  a country  of  Afia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Turkellan,  on  the  E.  by  Grand  Bucharia, 
on  the  S.  by  Khorafan,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 
about  320  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  as  much  from  E. 
to  W.  The  country  is  in  general  fertile,  and  is  divided 
among  feveral  Tartarian  princes,  one  of  whom  takes  the 
title  of  khan,  alTtiming  pre-eminence  over  the  red.  The 
capital  is  Urkonje,  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
khan  in  winter  ; but  in  fummer  he  ufually  encamps  on 
the  fides  of  the  river  Amol  ; his  camp  being  called  Khiva. 
He  is  faid  to  be  able  to  raife  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  horfemen. 
This  country  was  formerly  full  of  cities,  towns,  and  caf- 
tles,  llrong  and  populous : it  was  then  a province  of  the 
Perfian  and  Arabian  empires  ; but  it  was  probably  moft 
flourifiiing,  when  it  fubfiited  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
under  the  family  of  the  Kharafm  khans,  who  by  conqueft 
annexed  to  it  the  whole  of  Iran,  or  Perfia  at  large,  and 
Turan,  or  the  countries  N.  of  the  Gihon  or  Amu,  thus 
forming  a great  empire,  of  which  Urkonje  was  the  capital. 
At  prefenl  its  cities  are  few,  and  much  reduced  by  the  defo- 
lating  power  of  the  Ulbecks,  who  have  introduced  poverty 
and  diltrefs  wherever  they  have  fettled. 

KARASU,  a town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
100  miles  S.E.  of  Yurcup. — Alfo,  a river  of  Perfia,  called 
Karanfu,  which  rifes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  province  of 
Irak,  and  runs  into  the  Tigris,  near  Baflbrah,  anciently 
tailed  Eul.tus  and  Choafpes. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  called  Koremo%,  which  rifes  near  Kaifarieh  in 
Caramania,  and  runs  into  the  Euphrates  near  Ilija. 

KARAT,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman  ; 
190  miles  S.W.  of  Mafcat. 

Kar.at.  See  Carat. 

KAR.VTA,  by  fome  called  caraguata  maca,  a kind  of 
aloe  growing  in  America;  whofe  leaves,  when  boiled,  are 
made  into  a thread,  of  good  ufe  for  making  cloth,  fifliing 
nets,  &c.  Its  roots  or  leaves,  thrown  into  the  water,  llupify 
the  filhes  to  that  degree,  that  they  arc  ealily  taken  with  the 


hand  ; its  Ilalk,  when  dried  aud  burnt,  ferves  for  tinder ; 
and  when  brilkly  rubbed  on  a harder  wood,  it  takes  fire,  aud, 
confumes  itfelf. 

KARATAS,  in  Botany,  Plum.  Gen.  10.  t.  33,  the  Weft 
Indian  name  of  a fine  plant  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  Bromel.a  ; 
fee  that  article,  fp.  2. 

KARATCHIN,  in  Geography,  a Ruffian  oflrog,  in 
the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  ; fifty  miles  from  Bolcheret- 
fleoi.  It  is  pleafantly  lituated  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
Avvatflca,  and  confills  of  three  log-houfes,  three  jourts,  or 
houfes  made  under  ground,  and  nineteen  balagans,  or  fum- 
mer habitations.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  a fingularly  hofpitable 
people. 

KARATOPE,  a town  of  Hami,  in  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Hami. 

KARAT-STRIM,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 40  miles  S.E. 
of  Kerkuk. 

KARATUIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Nehavend. 

KARAULNOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan,  on  the  Genifei  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Krafnoiarfk. 

KARAVUN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab  ; 4G. 
miles  W.  of  Pattiary. 

KARBENING,  atown  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmannland  ; 
30  miles  N.  of  Stroemfholm. 

KARBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia;  20 
miles  N.  of  Lulea. 

KARCARA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 70  miles 
N.W.  of  Zareng. 

KARCOJA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 21  miles 
N.W.  of  Zareng. 

KARCZOW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 16 
miles  S.W.  of  Czerfle. 

KARDAMA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a being  fometimes 
faid  to  have  been  an  avatara  or  incarnation  of  the  god  Siva, 
and  to  have  been  produced  by  Brahma’s  ftiadow ; fome- 
times he  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  Rilhis.  See  Rishi. 

KARDANAH,  in  Geography.  See  Belus. 

KARDGHA,  the  name  of  a fhort  fword  held  in  the 
hand  of  Hindoo  deities  of  avenging  charafler  ; the  facrifical 
weapon. 

KARDUH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 56  miles  N.  of  Maftih. 

KAREDJUK,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia; 
20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Degnizlu. 

KAREK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan;  30  miles  S. 
of  Fuflieng. 

Karek,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan  ; 

42  miles  S.  of  I.ar. 

K.arek,  or  Garak,  an  ifland  fituated  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  between  Abu  Scheehr  and  Bender 
Rigk,  containing  only  a fingle  village  ; but  appearing,  from 
its  aquedufts  cut  in  the  rocks,  to  have  been  formerly 
more  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  which  is  about 
five  leagues  in  circumference.  The  Dutch,  who  once  had  a 
fettlement  here,  made  the  ifland  famous,  by  carrying  on  a 
great  trade  from  hence  to  Ba'fora,  under  the  direction  of  ba- 
ron Kniphaufen.  But  Mir  Mahenna,  prince  of  Bender  Rigk, 
having  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  ifland,  at 
length  concluded  a peace  with  the  Dutch  governor,  who  was 
the  fecond  in  fuccelfion  to  Kniphaufen,  and  the  Dutch  trade 
for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  At  a fubfequent 
period  Mir  Mahenna  made  a delcent  upon  Karek,  and 
befieged  the  town.  The  Arab,  having  outwitted  Van  Hout- 
ing,  the  Dutch  governor,  entered  the  fort  with  a fmall  re- 
tinue, in  order  to  fettle  terms  of  accommodation  ; and  hav- 
ing made  the  Dutch  garrifon  prifoners,  fent  them  to  Bata- 
via. 
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ria.  Thir  event  Iiappencd  in  the  end  of  December  176^, 
T'etfels  fading  to  Ballorah  generally  touch-at  this  ifland  for  a 
pilot.  iN.  lat.  29'’  1 j'.  E.  long.  70'’  26'. 

KAREMPl,  Capk,  Karempiharan,  or  Cape  Pifello,  a 
cape  on  the  coall  of  Natolia,  in  the  Black  fea.  N.  lat.  43'’ 
10'.  E.  long.  33'  10'. 

KARENDiVR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kl'.orafan  ; 210  tnilce  N.  of  Herat. 

lE-ARliPOS,  a town  of  Rulha,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Archangel. 

KAJvEVON,  a town  of  Penia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 2?  miles 
N.E.  of  Pafa. 

KAREZIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfillan  ; 60  miles 
S.E.  of  Bender  Rigk. 

KARFE,  a kind  of  cinnamon. 

KARGALDZIN,  in  Ceopraphy,  a lake  of  Ruf- 
fian Tartary,  60  miles  in  circuit ; 340  miles  S.  of  Oren- 
burg. 

K.ARGAPOL,  a town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
lake  Latcha.  TJ.  lat.  61°  30'.  E.  long.  38^ 50'. 

KARGHERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khoj-afan  ; 1 6 miles  N.W.  of  Fuflieng. 

KARGHERON,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
• Ghilan  ; 60  miles  N.N.Vx’’.  of  Reflid. 

KARGHI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 27 
miles  N.E.  of  Kiangari. 

KARGINIGI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
-Olonetz  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Vitegra. 

KARGO,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Loango,  famous  for  its  mines  of  excellent  copper. 

KARIADEH,  a town  of  Natolia,  in  the  gulf  of  Smyrna ; 
18  miles  W.  of  Smyrna. 

KAR.TALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 23  miles  N.  of  Abo. 

KARIATAIN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
'Nedsjed,  anciently  Kirjathjearim  ; 300  miles  E.  of  Medina. 

KARIATEIN,  a town  of  the  defert  of  Syria;  60 
miles  S.  AV.  of  Palmyra. 

R.ARIBAZARI,  a town  of  Natolia  ; rS  miles  W.  of 
Kiangari. 

KARIKAL,  or  Carical,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  on 
the  coall  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  fituated  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cauvery  ; ceded  by  the  king  of  Tanjore  to 
the  French.  It  contains  five  mofques,  14  pagodas,  and  about 
500  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1760,  and 
retaken  in  1779;  lix  miles  S.  of  Tranqueliar. 

KARINAIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Abo. 

KARINKULA,  atown  of  Africa,  in  Bambouk.  N.  lat. 
13’  36  . W.  long.  9 30'. 

KARIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland  ; 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Eknas. 

KA  RISTOJO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Nyland  ; i6  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Eknas. 

KARK,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  ; 80 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Bagdad. 

KARKA,  atown  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
X)f  Sivas  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Tocat. 

KARKARLANG,  a f.mall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
belonging  to  a duller  called  Meanges.  N.  lat.  4 .15'.  E. 
long.  126’  39'. 

KARKI,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean;  fixmilesW.  of 
Rhodes.  N.  lat.  37^25'.  E.  long.  27^  19’. 

KARKOLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavalllaiid  ; 27 
miles  E.  of  Tavallhus. 

KARKRONY,  a building  where  the  royal  manufac- 
tures of  Perlia  are  carried  oa. 


Here  are  made  their  tapellrles,  cloth  of  gold,  filk,  woof, 
and  brocades,  velvets,  tall'etics,  coats  of  mail,  fabres,  bov/n, 
arrows,  and  other  arms.  There  arc  alfo  in  it  painters  iu 
miniature,  goldfmiths,  lapidaries,  &c. 

KARKU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Nortk 
Finland  ; 33  miles  S.E.  of  Biorneboi;g. 

KARL  And  A,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmcland  ; 42 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Carllla.U. 

KARLE-,  a Saxon  word,  tifed  in  our  laws,  fometimes 
fimply  for  a man,  and  fometimes  for  a fervant  or  ilwn. 

Hence  the  Saxons  call  a feaman  a bufcarle,  and  adomelli.c 
fervant  a htifcarle. 

Kaule  Hemp,  a term  ufed  by  our  country'  people  for  the 
latter  green  hemp. 

KARLEBY,  G.\mla,  in  Geography,  a fcaport  town  of 
Sweden,  in  Eail  Bothnia,  with  a good  harbour.  It  trades 
principally  in  hemp,  fait,  ai)d  fliip  building  ; 60  miles  S.W, 
of  Cajana.  N.  lat.  63  30'.  E.  long.  23  i'. 

Karleby,  Ny,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Fall  Bothnia, 
feated  on  the  river  Ijappojock,  about  five  n iles  from  the 
fea,  built  in  1620  by  Guitavus  Adolphus  ; 70  miles  S.W. 
of  Cajana.  N.  lat.  63 ' 3 2'.  E.long.  22  26'. 

KARLUTZKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfle  ; eight  miles  E.  of  Ni/.i'.i  Udii.fl':. 

KARLY,  a village  fituated  on  the  road  between  Bom- 
bay and  Poona,  having  in  its  vicinity  a lofty  hill,  in  which, 
are  fome  excavations  that  have  not,  until  within  thefe  few 
years,  come  under  the  notice  of  Europeans.  The  hill  k 
named  Ekvera,  and  is  two  or  three  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Karly,  but  the  excavations  are  generally  called  by  the  name 
of  the  vi  l.age.  Tlie  late  Mr.  Wales,  a very  refpcclable  ar- 
till,  was  the  firll  European  who  explored  this  magni.ficciit 
cavern-temple,  of  which  he  made  feveral  accurate  flcetche', 
and  copied  feveral  inferiptions.  The  flcetches  have  not  been 
publifhed,  nor  have,  we  believe,  the  inferiptions  been  hitherta 
explained.  Lord  Valentia  has  more  recently  vilited  Karly, 
and  in  his  “Travels”  deferibes  the  cave,  of  which  a beau- 
tiful view  and  a ground  plan  are  given  ; and  Mr.  Salt,  wl:» 
accompanied  his  lordfhip,  has,  in  his  elegant  feries  of  oricntivl 
views,  given  two  of  tliis  beautiful  temple.  Major  M00-, 
wlio  has  alfo  frequently  vilited  it,  has  given  a plate  of  fome 
of  its  fciilptures  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon.  'Phere  are  many 
apartments  fcooped  out  of  the  reek  in  an  elevated  fituation, 
having  flat  tops,  as  ufual  in  moll  of  the  Indi.in  excavations  ; 
but  the  grand  apartment  of  Ekvera  is  arched,  and  of  a troll 
ilriking  and  magnificent  defeription.  “ Its  lize,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  its  form,”  fays  lord  Valentia,  “ llruck  me  with 
the  grcatefl  aftonifliment.  It  confills  of  a vellibnle  of  an 
oblong  fquare  fliape,  divided  from  the  temple  itklf,  wliich  is 
arched  and  fiipported  by'  pillars.  The  length  of  tlie  wlu,le 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  feet,  the  breadth  forty-fix 
feet.  No  figures  of  any  deities  arc  to  be  found  within  the 
pagoda,  but  the  walls  of  the  vellibule  are  covered  with 
carvings,  in  alto-relievo,  of  elephants,  of  human  figures  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  Budha,  who  is  reprefented  in  fom.e  places 
as  fitting  crofs-legged,  in  others  he  is  eredl,  and  in  all  at- 
tended by  figures  in  the  a£l  of  adoration  ; and  in  one  place, 
two  figures  llanding  on  the  lotus  are  fanning  him,  w hile 
others  hold  a rich  crown  over  his  head.  I think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  beyond  difputc,  that  the  whole  was  dedicated  to 
Budha.”  Travels,  vul.  ii.  p.  163.  (See  Boodii.)  Tlie 
further  end  of  the  cave  is  round,  the  fides  flraight  ; a row  of 
pillars,  ten  feet  from  the  fides,  fupport  kneeling  elej'haiUs, 
on  which  are  feated  hum  n figures,  all  beautifully  fciilp- 
tured.  From  a cornice,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
temple  over  the  heads  of  the  figures,  fpring  ribs  of  wood 
forming  an  arch,  and  toiichiiig  in  its  whole  concariiy  t!;e 
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roof  which  they  feein  to  fupport.  This  is  a fingularity  not 
known  to  exift  elfewhere.  The  wooden  ribs  are  not  more 
than  three  feet  apart,  and  about  two  in  depth,  and  nine 
inches  thick,  and  have  fomething  the  appearance  of  a (hip’s 
bottom,  inverted.  They  run  parallel  to  each  other,  forming 
a fine  arch,  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  apartment.  The  pillars 
are  fixteen  in  number  on  each  fide,  with  a fpace  between 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  their  ball,  viz.  about  four  feet. 
The  pedefials  are  fquare,  the  (hafts  polygonal.  Seven 
plainer  columns  continue  the  line  at  the  end  ; on  them  refts  an 
architrave,  whence  an  arch  fprings  inwards,  forming  a roof 
over  tlie  altar,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  in  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon is  faid  to  “ conlill  of  a vaft  hcmifphere  of  (lone,  rolling 
on  a round  pedeftal  of  greater  diameter,  and  having  its  con- 
vexity furmounted  by  a fort  of  canopy  or  umbrella  of  peculiar 
confirudlion.  The  principal  arched  temple  of  Kenera  is 
exactly  on  the  fame  plan  of  that  here  deferibed,  and  the  altar 
is  alike  in  both.  That  at  Elora,  deferibed  by  fir  Charles 
Malet,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Aiiatic  Refearches,  is  alfo  exaclly 
fimilar  in  refpcA  to  ground  plan,  but  the  principal  objeft 
is  dilferent,  being  Budha  hiinfelf,  with  the  fcmi-globe  on 
the  round  pedeftal  behind  him.  In  neither  of  thefe  three 
arched  caves  will,  I think,  be  found  any  fculptures  re- 
ferring to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans  ; and  thefe  three  are 
the  only  caves  that  I ever  faw  or  heard  of  conftrudled  with 
an  arched  roof.  And  I prefume  to  hazard  an  opinion  that 
they  are  of  modern  origin,  relatively  with  other  excavations 
at  Elloi-a  and  on  Elephanta,  containing,  with  and  without 
Budha,  many  of  the  deities  now  worfiiipped  by  the  Brah- 
mans. 

“ What  I would  hence  infer  is,  that  in  the  older  fculp- 
tures we  find  Budha  mixed  with  the  other  Hindoo  gods : 
Elephanta  and  the  flat-roofed  Pantheiftic  temples  at  Ellora, 
I reckon  among  the  oldeft.  In  fculptures  more  modern, 
Budha,  as  a deity,  is  often  feen  exclufively  pourtrayed  ; 
the  arched  caves  of  Ellora,  Karly,  and  Kenera,  I judge  to 
be  of  later  date  ; and  as  to  form  and  proportion,  of  more 
refined  and  elegant  conftriiftion.  May  we  not  be  allowed, 
from  thefe  premifes,  to  deduce  a farther  confirmation  of  the 
idea  that  the  Budha  incarnation  of  Vi(hnu,  and  the  fedlarial 
deity  of  that  name,  exclufively  worlhipped  by  fo  many  dif- 
ferent nations  under  fo  manydifferent  forms  and  defignations, 
arc  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ? and  that  fuch  exclufive  wor- 
(hip,  and  its  accompanying  ceremonies  and  privations,  is  a 
herefy  or  reformation,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  of  the 
more  ancient  Brahminical  religion  ? Among  European  as 
well  as  Indian  enquirers,  this  opinion  will  find  the  mod 
numerous,  but,  like  other  majorities,  not  the  moil  zealous 
fupporters. 

“ Sir  Charles  Malet’s  plate  of  Ellora  gives  exadlly  a re- 
prefentation  of  the  temples  of  Karly  and  Kcnerah  as  far  as 
regard  ground-plan  and  general  defign  ; and  they  mull  cer- 
tainly have  originated  in  the  fame  perfon,  as  one  has  been 
taken  from  the  other.  The  capitals  of  the  interior  pillars, 
from  which  the  arched  roofs  fpring,  are  dilferent : at  Ellora 
they  appear  to  be  men  in  the  aft  of  adoration  ; at  Karly  the 
entablatures  are  elegantly  formed  of  figures  of  men  and  wo- 
men feated  on  kneeling  elephants,  whofe  probofei,  joining  at 
the  angles,  form,  in  graceful  curves,  the  volutes  of  the 
capitals.”  P.  24^. 

In  Mr.  Daniel’s  publications  of  oriental  feenery,  unri- 
valled in  elegance  by  any  produftion  of  the  Britilh  prels, 
arc  a feries  of  views  of  Ellora,  finKhed  from  the  (Icetches  of 
Mr.  Wales.  To  thefe  we  refer  fuch  as  defire  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  thefe  truly  wonderful  excavations,  of  which  fome  ac- 
count occurs  in  an  earlier  volume, under  the  article  Ei.i.ok  v. 
Sec  alfo  Ei.Ei'trAXT.'V,  (in  which  article  we  will  here  no. 
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tice  an  error  in  the  ancient  and  native  name  of  this  cu- 
rious and  interefting  ifland,  which  is  Ghari-puri,  or  Gaii- 
pouri,  and  not,  as  mifprinted,  Gari-pouli,)  and  Kenera 
for  fome  farther  particulars  of  the  cavern-temples  of  India. 

KARM,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  about  12  miles  long, 
and  two  wide,  near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  50'’  17'. 
E.  long,  f 32'. 

KARMALA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a fervant  or  miniller 
of  Yama,  the  judge  o(  departed  fpirits.  See  Yama. 

KARMELIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdillan  ; 12 

miles  E.  of  Moful. 

KARMATIANS,  an  Eaftern  left  v.'hich  bore  an  in- 
veterate malice  againft  the  Mahometans,  and  began  to  raife 
difturbances  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  278.  It  is  faid  to 
have  originated  with  a poor  perfon,  called  Karmata,  who 
came  from  Chufiftan,  in  Perfia,  to  the  villages  near  Cufa, 
and  there  feigned  great  ilriftnefs  and  fanftity  ; alleging  that. 
God  had  enjoined  him  to  pray  fifty  times  a day,  and  pre- 
tending to  invite  people  to  the  obedience  of  a certain  Imam 
of  the  family  of  Mahomet.  This  courfe  he  purfued  till  he 
had  formed  a great  party,  out  of  which  he  chole  twelve  as 
his  apoftles,  to  govern  the  reft,  and  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines. But  as  his  doftrines  promoted  idlenefs,  particularly 
among  the  hu(bandmen  and  peafants,  he  was  feized  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  imprifoned,  and  menaced  with 
death.  But  this  menace  having  been  overheard  by  a girl, 
who  was  one  of  the  governor’s  domeitics,  (he  took  the  key 
of  the  dungeon  from  under  her  mailer’s  pillow  whilll  he  was 
afleep,  releafed  the  prifoner,  and  returned  the  key  to  tlie 
place  where  (he  had  f®und  it.  On  the  following  morning, 
when  the  faft  was  known,  his  adherents  announced  that 
God  had  taken  him  into  heaven.  He  afterwards  appeared 
in  another  province,  declaring  to  his  followers,  that  it  wa ; 
not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  hurt  him  : at  length,  how- 
ever, his  refolution  failed  him,  and  he  retired  into  Syria, 
and  was  not  heard  of  any  more.  His  feft  continued,  and 
it  was  pretended  that  he  was  a true  prophet,  and  that  he 
had  left  them  a new  law,  which  changed  the  ceremonies  and 
form  of  prayer  ufed  by  the  Moflems,  having  introduced  a 
new  faft,  having  allowed  them  to  drink  wine,  and  having 
difpenfed  with  the  obligation  of  feveral  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  precepts  of  this  facred  book  they  interpreted 
allegorically.  From  the  year  above-mentioned,  the  Karma- 
tians,  under  feveral  leaders,  gave  almoll  continual  diftur- 
bance  to  the  Caliphs  and  their  Mahometan  fubjefts  tor  fe- 
veral years,  committing  great  outrages  in  Chaldea,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Mefopotamia  ; and  at  length  ellablifliing  a con- 
fiderable  principality,  which  attained  its  height  of  eminence 
and  power  in  the  reign  of  Abu  Dhaher,  famous  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Mecca,  and  the  indignities  offered  by  him  to  its 
temple ; but  it  foon  after  declined  and  came  to  nothing. 
The  Ifmaelians  of  Afia  refcmbled  the  Karmatians,  if  they 
were  not  a branch  of  them.  Thefe  Ifmaelians,  in  483,  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  A1  Jebal,  in  the  Perfian  Irak,  under 
the  conduft  of  Elafan  Sabah  ; and  this  prince,  with  his  de- 
feendants,  enjoyed  the  fame  for  17 1 years,  till  the  whole 
race  of  them  w'as  deftroyed  by  Holagu  the  Tartar.  D’Her- 
belot.  Sale’s  Kc^ran. 

KARMIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Zareng. 

KARMOE,  a (mall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coall  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  59°  10'. 

KARMSUND,  a ftrait  in  the  North  fea,  between  the 
ifland  of  Carmen  and  the  coaft  of  Norway. 

KA  RMUK,  a town  of  Curdiftan,  oa  the  fide  of  the  lake 
Van;  22  miles  N. N.E.  of  Betlis, 

KARNAC.  Sec  Cahn AC. 
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KARNE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornon. 

KARNICAR,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 20  miles 
N.  E.  of  Termed. 

KARNKOVVSKI,  Stanislaus,  in  Biography , cele- 
hrated  as  a Polifli  writer  and  llatefman,  was  born  in  152  j. 

' fc  was  educiatcd  for  the  church,  and  obtained  a bifhopric 
about  the  year  IJ63,  and  upon  the  death  of  Sigifmund 
Auguftns,  king  of  Poland,  in  1572,  he  promoted  the  elec- 
tion of  Henry  of  Valois,  and,  on  his  reception,  made  an 
eloquent  harangue  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Hates.  After 
the  abdication  of  this  prince,  Karnkowflti  nominated  Anne, 
the  filler  of  the  late  Sigifmund,  queen  of  Poland,  and 
crowned  her  hulband,  Stephen  Buttori,  .upon  the  refufal  of 
the  primate  to  perform  this  office.  After  this  he  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Sigilmiihd  III.  prince  of  Sweden, 
who  was  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom,  ' He  had  already 
fucceeded  to  the  primacy,  and,  in  1590,  he  joined  a party 
who  were  in  oppolition  to  the  great  chancellor,  Zamoiffiy, 
and  convoked  an  e.xtraordinr.ry  alfembly  at  Kiow,  in  which 
lie  endeavoured  to  cancel  the  ordinances  of  the  lull  diet, 
'fins  Hep  rendering  him  unpopular,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  a 
reconciliation  with  the  chancellor.  He  died  in  1603,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-eight,  and  was  interred  in  the  Jefnits’  college 
at  KaliHi,  which  he  hadtounded.  As  an  inllrudlor  of  youth 
he  did  much  to  reform  the  fyllems  of  education  : but  as  an 
author  he  is  known  by  “ HiHoria  Interregni  Polonici,” 
being  a relation  of  the  affairs  of  tlie  interregnum  fucceed- 
ing  the  abdication  of  Henry  of  Valois  : “ De  Jure  Provin- 
ciarum,  Terrarum,  Civitatumque  PruffiK  “ EpiHolje  II- 
luHrium  Virorum,  lib.  iii.’’  This  colleftion  of  letters  is  very 
rare,  and  is  faid  to  contain  many  important  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  hilloryof  Poland,  from  1364  to  1377. 

KARNOWL,  in  Geography,  dL  t-own  of  HindooHan,  in 
Bahar  ; 38  miles  N.N.W.  ofHajypour.  N.  lat.  26^17’. 
E.  long. 

KARO  LI,  Ja.sper,  in  Biography,  a Hungarian  divine, 
who  flouriihed  towards  the  dole  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
was  held  in  high  cHimation  for  his  talents  as  a philofopher, 
theologian,  and  philologill,  and  much  admired  as  a preacher. 
His  memory  is  greatly  revered  on  account  of  his  having 
iranflated  the  bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  his  native 
language.  This  w'ork  was  publiffied  at  Hanover,  in  4to.,  in 
the  year  1608,  and  another  impreffion  of  it  was  given  to  the 
public  from  the  prefs  at  Frankfort,  in  8vo.,  by  Albert 
Molnar.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  very  frequently,  in 
different  countries,  and  is  Hill  held  in  high  eHimation. 

K AROLOU-KAL.A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkifli 
Armenia  ; 42  miles  E.  of  Err.erum. 

KAROP,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Nov- 
gorod Sieverlkoi  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Novgorod  Sieverflcoi. 

KAROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  fix 
miles  in  circumference;  6 miles  S.E.  of  Naxia.  N.  lat. 
36°  33'.  E.  long.  25'’  39'.  , 

KAROTTA,afmall  ifianditi  the  Pacific  ocean, belonging 
to  the  cluHer  called  Meanges.  N.  lat.  3°.  E.  long,  126^  30'. 

KAROULP,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffara- 
bia  ; 68  miles  S.W.  of  Bender. 

KARPILAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  TavaHland  ; 14 
miles  N.E.  of  Jamfio. 

KARPILOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kiev. 

KARRIARPOUR,  a town  of  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 
t6  miles  N.  of  Gohud. 

KARRIETEN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Chamir. 

KARROO,  a Hottentot  name  given,  in  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  vail  plains,  which  are  inter- 


pofed  between  the  great  chains  of  mountains.  Out  of  their 
impenetrable  furfaces  of  clay,  glitlcning  with  fmall  cryHals 
of  quartz,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  drought  and  aridity, 
not  a blade  of  grafs,  and  fcarccly  a verdant  twig,  occurs  to 
break  the  barren  uniformity.  The  hills,  by  which  thefe  fur- 
faces  arc  fometimes  broken,  are  chiefly  coinpofed  of  fragments 
of  blue  (late,  or  maffes  of  feltfpar,  and  argillaceous  iron- 
Honc;  and  the  furfaces  of  thefe  are  equally  denuded  of  plants 
as  thole  of  the  plains.  Yet,  .^Ir.  Barrow  obferves,  that 
wherever  the  Karroo  plains  are  tinged  with  iron,  and  water 
can  be  brought  upon  them,  the  foil  is  found  to  be  extremely 
produftive.  Barrow’s  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

K.ARS,  a town  of  Alialic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia ; 23 
miles  N N E.  of  Adana. — ,\lfo,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Sirjian,  This  is  the 
extreme  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Perlia,  and  though  an  in- 
confidenible  jdace,  is  tolerably  fortified. 

KARS  A BOO,  a town  of  Africa,  iir  Bambalra.  N, 
lat.  13  10'.  W.  long.  3^37'. 

KA^RSAMAKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ule  i ; 63  miles  S.  of  Ulea. 

KARS'.K,  an  iiland  near  the  vveH  coaH  of  EaH  Green- 
land. N.  lat.  60°  33'-  W.  long.  43’  20'. 

KARSHAGNl,  a fiery  expiation  among  the  Hindoos, 
of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  Moor’s 
Hindoo  Panthec.t.  “ Cow-dung  is  a great  purifier  on 
feveral  occafions.  It  is  related  in  the  Agni-purana,  that  a 
moH  wicked  perfon,  named  Chanyaka,  had  exceeded  every 
known  pofiibility  of  falvation.  At  the  court  of  India  were 
alfembled  gods  and  holy  men  ; and  as  they  were  dilcourJing 
on  fuch  enormities,  Indra,  in  anfwer  to  a pointed  quellion, 
faid  that  nothing  certainly  could  expiate  them  except  the 
karfliagni.  It  happened  that  a crow,  named,  from  her 
friendly  difpolition,  Mitra-kaka,  was  prefent  ; and  file  imme- 
diately flew  and  imparted  the  welcome  news  to  the  defpair- 
ing  linner,  who  immediately  performed  the  karfliagni,  and 
went  to  heaven.  This  expiation  confiHs  in  the  viefim  cover- 
ing his  whole  body  with  a thick  coat  of  cow-dung,  which, 
when  dry,  is  fet  on  fire,  and  confumes  both  fin  and  finner. 
Until  revealed  by  the  crow,  this  potent  expiation  was  un- 
known ; and  it  has  lince  been  occafionally  reforted  to,  par- 
ticularly by  the  famous  Sankara-Charya.  The  friendly 
crow  was  punifhed  for  her  indiferetion  ; and  forbidden,  and 
all  her  tribe,  afeenfion  to  heaven,  and  was  doomed  on  earth 
to  live  on  carrion.”  P.  143.  See  Sankara-cu.\r\  a. 

KARSKOI,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  ; 
600  miles  E N.E.  of  Archangel.  N.  lat.  68’  35'.  E, 
long.  64’  14'. 

K.vr.skoi  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Frozen  ocean  which  lies 
between  the  continent  of  Ruffia  and  Nova  Zembla,  extending 
from  N.  lat.  70’  to  73k  and  from  E.  long.  6H  to  68  . 

K.\r.skoi  Gulf,  is  a large  bay  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  lying 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Karlkoi  fea.  N.  lat.  68’  to  70  . E. 
long.  62°  to  69'. 

KARSTORP,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Jonkioping. 

K.ARSTULA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa;  83  miles  E.  of  Wafa. 

KARSUN,  a town  of.  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirfle  ; 60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Simbirfle. 

KARSURUSK,  a town  of  EaH  Greenland.  N.  lat, 
61°  10'.  W.  long.  43’. 

KARSYTSIAK,  a town  of  EaH  Greenland.  N.  lat. 
60'’  16'.  W.  long.  43°. 

KART  A I,,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  coall  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Ifmid. 

KARTAN, 
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IvARTAN,  or  Martan,  four  fmall  iflands  in  the  Ara- 
bian fea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Curia  Muria, 
bounding  it  on  the  S.W.  N.  lat.  17^  30'.  E.  long.  54^ 
5°'- 

KARTASCHEN,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfiv,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 4S  miles  S.  of  Tara. 

K.‘\RT111RT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Diarbekir; 
48  miles  W.N.W,  of  Diarbekir. 

KARTERON,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates; 
10  miles  S.  of  Ofara. 

KARTES,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Whi- 
dah  ; T2  miles  E.of  Sabi. 

KA’RTIKYA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  the  offspring  of 
Siva,  whofe  feed  falling  through  the  hands  of  Agni,  the 
god  of  fire,  into  the  Ganges,  has  given  rife  to  other  names 
allufive  to  his  birth,  of  a very  extravagant  nature  if  taken 
literally,  but  which  are  moft  likely  allronomical  allegories; 
lie  is  hence  called  Agni-bluiva,  and  Ganga-putra,  Kumara, 
Sriniana,  and  Skanda  are  others  of  his  names.  He  arofe, 
fay  the  Puranic  legends,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as 
bright  as  the  fun,  and  beautiful  as  the  moon  ; and  it  hap- 
peumg  that  fix  daughters  of  as  many  rajas  going  to  bathe, 
faw  the  boy  ; and  each  calling  him  her  fon,  and  offering  the 
bread,  the  child  affumed  fix  mouths,  and  received  nurture 
from  all,  whence  he  was  called  Sefiiti-matriya,  that  is, 
having_/'.v  mothers.  Other  legends  relate,  that  on  the  birth 
of  the  child  he  was  delivered  to  the  Pleiads  to  be  nurfed. 
The  Hindoos  reckon  but  fix  bright  ftars  in  that  conftella- 
tion,  which  is  named  Kritika.  Thefe  fix  offering  their 
breads,  “ the  fix-headed  was  nurtured,  and  named  Kartikya, 
the  defeendant  of  the  Kritikas.”  See  Kritika. 

He  is,  however,  generally  edeemed  the  fecond  fon  of 
Siva  and  Parvati,  the  god  of  war,  and  commander  of  the 
celedial  armies,  and  fir  VVilliam  Jones,  who  fpells  his  name 
Carticeya,  deems  him  to  be  clearly  the  Orus  of  Egypt  and 
the  Mars  of  Italy ; and  was  convinced  that  the  name  Skan- 
da, by  which  he  is  called  in  the  Puranas,  has  fome  connec- 
tion with  the  old  Sekander  of  Perfia,  whom  the  poets  ridi- 
culoufly  confound  with  the  Macedonian.  He  is  ufually  re- 
prefented  with  fix  heads  and  fix  arms,  and  fometimes 
mounted  on  a peacock.  Several  plates  of  him  are  given  in 
Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon  ; where,  and  in  Af.  Ref.  vol.  i. 
and  Maurice’s  An.  Hill,  are  many  particulars  of  this  w'arlike 
deity,  from  Puranic  legends  and  other  authorities.  His 
fdkti,  or  confort,  is  aKvays  called  Kaumari,  after  his  name 
of  Kumara. 

KARTUNSAI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
of  Finland.  N.  lat.  60  30'.  E.  long.  27°. 

K ARTUSH,  a towm  of  Turkifh  Armenia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Cars;  52  miles  N.E.  of  Ardanoudji. 

KARTUTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Kuopio. 

KARVIA,  a town  of  Sweden;  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 47  miles  N.N.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

KARUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fiflan  ; 70  miles  S.  of  SuflerJ 

KARUNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Abo. 

KARUP,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland  ; 14 
miles  N.W.  of  Aalborg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Halland  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Halmlladt. 

KARZALA,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Choper ; 8o  miles  N.'W.  of  Saratov; 

KAS,  or  Guess,  called  alfo  Kycn  and  Quefche,  a low 
fertile  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  fepurated  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Perfia  by  a good  channel  about  12  miles  broad. 
IS-  lat.  26^  34'.'  E.  long.'  54°  4'' 


Kas,  fa,  or  Kas  Knfaron,  a mountainous  cape  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Calieli.' 
N.  lat.  30  58'.  E.  long.  33  ■ 22'. 

KASABI,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates  ; 25 
miles  E.  of  El  Der. 

KASAKURA,  a town  of  .Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xir.io; 
22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Taifero. 

KAS  AN.  See  Kazan. 

KASBAITE,  or  Gasbaite,  a town  of  Algiers,  an- 
ciently called  Satafa  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Conilantina. 

KASCHAN.  Sec  Ca.siian. 

KASHGAR.  See  Ca.siigai;.' 

KASCHIL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengucla. 

KASCHIN,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver;  60  miles  N.E.  of  Tver. 

KASCHIRA,  a towm  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tula;  56  miles  N.  of  Tula. 

KASCHKA R ANTZI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  on  the  White  fea  ; 140  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel. 

KASHAKLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia ; 55  miles  S.W;  of  Cogni. 

KASHAN.  See  Casiian; 

KASHEKA,  in  the  hiltoric  legends  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
the  father  of  a very  renowned  afcetic  and  fage  named  Vijna- 
vilra  ; which  fee. 

KASHMIR,  in  Geography.  See  Cashmiue. 

KASI,  or  Kassi,  fometimes  written  Kajhi ; a Sanferit 
name  of  the  revered  city  of  Benares  ; the  latter  popular 
name  being  probably  a corruption  of  its  clafiical  appellation 
Vara-nari,  fo  called  from  two  rivers  that  form  a junction  of 
waters  and  name  near  its  feite.  See  Benares. 

Kasi,  a term  in  the  Eaft,  applied  to  the  fourth  pontiff 
of  Perfia,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  lieutenant  civil,  and  judges 
of  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  affairs; 

He  has  two  deputies,  who  determine  matters  of  lefs  con- 
fequence;  particularly'-  quarrels  arifing  in  coflee-houfes,  which 
make  a great  part  of  their  bufinefs. 

KASILAX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Savolax  ; 29  miles  E.  of  Nyflot. 

KASIMOV,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Riazan,  on  the  Oka,  formerly  the  refidence  of  a Tartar 
prince  ; 76  miles  E.N.E.  of  Riazan. 

KAS  KAREL  Melik,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 
36  miles  N.  of  Bagdad. 

KASKASKIAS,  a poll -town  of  America,  and  tlie  chief 
of  Randolph  county,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  12  miles  from  the.  mouth  of  the  river;  containing 
about  ICO  houfes,  many  of  which  are  w'ell  built  with  flone  ; 
and  467  inhabitants,  of  whom  47  are  flaves. — Alfo,  an 
Indian  nation  near  the  river  of  this  name  in  the  Indiana  ter- 
ritory. In  1774  they  could  furnifli  250  warriors.  Three 
miles  northerly  of  Kaikafltias  is  a village  of<  Illinois  Indians, 
of  the  Kalkaikias  tribe,  containing,  in  1774,  about  210  per- 
fons  and  Co  warriors.  They  were  formerly  brave  and  war- 
like, but  are  now  degenerated  and  debauched.  In  Augult 
1803,  governor  Hamilton  concluded  a treaty  witli.  the  Kaf- 
kaflaas  Indians,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  m 
full  right  the  immenfe  traft  of  country  extending  from  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ; from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saline  creek,  below  the  Wabafli; 
thence  bounded  by  the  highlands,  dividing  the  waters  wiiich 
run  into  the  Wabafli  from  thofe  which  run  into  the  Saline 
creek  ; thence  by  the  highlands  .dividing  the  waters  whicli 
run  into  the  Wabafli  from  tho.'ie  which  run  into  the  Miffillppi, 
until  it  readies  the  river  Kaflcalkia  ; thenpe,  :by  the  high- 
4 T ^2  lands, 
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lands,  v/hich  divide  tlie  waters  that  fuH  into  the  Kaflfaflcia 
river  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  river  Illinois,  and  from 
thence  in  a direft  courfe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  again  ; 
fuppofed  to  contain  from  lo  to  12  millions  of  acres.  The 
■whole  was  ceded  in  confidcration  of  the  annual  addition  of 
5 0 dollars  to  a like  fnm,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, the  Kaflcaflcia  tribe  receives  every  year  from  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  refervation  of  1580  acres  near  the 
village  of  Kaflcaflvia,  for  cultivation  and  domeftic  purpofes; 
Morfe. — •Mfo,  a river  of  the  north-well  territory,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  130  miles.  Its  courfe  is  S.S.W.,  and 
near  its  mouth  it  turns  to  the  S.S.E.  and  falls  into  the  Milli- 
fippi  river,  84  miles  from  the  Illinois.  It  runs  through 
a rich  country,  abounding  in  extenlive  natural  meadows, 
and  numberlefs  herds  of  buffaloes,  deer,  &c.  Along  the 
eafl  fule  of  the  river  lie  high  grounds,  the  banks  being 
compofed  of  lime-ftone  and  free  done,  and  from  100  to  130 
feet  high,  divided  in  many  places  by  deep  cavities,  through 
which  many  fmall  rivulets  pafs  before  tliey  fall  into  the  Milli- 
fippi.  The  lides  of  thefe  hills  fronting  the  river  are  in 
many  places  perpendicular,  and  appear  like  folid  pieces  of 
naafonry,  of  various  colours,  figures,  and  fizes.  Morfe. 

KASKASKUNK,  a town  of  the  Delawares,  between 
Great  Beaver  creek  and  Alleghany  river,  in  Pennfylvania  ; 
40  miles  N.  of  Pittiburg. 

KASKEIRA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Sava. 

KASKINOMPA,  a fmall  river  which  runs  W.  into  the 
Mifllfippi  from  Teneffee,  in  N.  lat.  36°  28'.  On  the  north 
fide  of  its  mouth  is  an  iron  mine. 

KASKIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland ; 30  miles 
E.  of  Tavatthus. 

KASKO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  coall  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  63^  16'.  E.  long,  yo"  10’. 

KASKOYAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
N.  lat.  63'’  16'.  E.  long.  90°  to'. 

KASNICH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Zauzan. 

KASR,  a town  of  Egypt;  6 miles  N.NW.  of  Afli- 
mounein. 

Kasr  Ahmed,  a town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coaft  ; 100 
miles  E.  of  Tripoli.  N.  lat.  32'^  4'.  E.  long.  15^  20'. 

Kasr  Kiajera,  a town  of  Egypt,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Nicopolis,  on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
•'  miles  N.E,  of  Alexandria. 

KASSAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani, 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Gambia  ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Pifania. 

KASSAR,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  fouthward  of 
Dago,  w'ith  a chapel,  about  1 1 verlls  long  and  between 
four  and  feven  verfes  broad. 

KASSERAMANGALUM,  a town  of  Plindoollan,  in 
Baramaul ; 17  miles  S.  of  Coveriporum. 

KASSGUNGE,  a town  of  HindooRan,  in  the  Dooab; 
24  miles  N.W.  of  Pattiary. 

KASSINA,  or  Cashna,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated 
N.  of  the  river  Niger,  between  Bornou  and  'I’ombudloo. 
The  two  errtpires  of  Bornou  and  Kaflina  extend  northwards 
towards  Nubia,  and  comprehend  a very  confiderable  fpace. 
In  both  thefe  empires,  the  fovereigns  are  Mahometans  ; but 
their  fubjefts  arc  faid  more  generally  to  adhere  to  the  ancient 
worfliip  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  lower  orders  are,  almoR  uni- 
vcrfally,  Negroes.  Kaflina,  till  of  late,  was  eReemed  the 
firR  in  power  ; but  though  a thoufand  villages  and  towns  are 
ftill  included  in  its  vaft  domains,  this  empire  is  now  confidered 
much  inferior  to  Bornou.  The  circumRances  of  foil  and 
climate,  and  thofe  alfo  which  conRitiUe  political  chara6ler, 
are  nearly  the  fame  in  both  ; their  prevailing  winds  are  the 
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fame  ; their  rains,  which  arc  periodical  in  each,  though  much 
more  profufe  in  Bornou,  begin  at  the  fame  feafon  ; the  fame 
grains  are  cultivated  ; the  fame  fruits  (generally  fpeaking), 
arc  produced  ; and  except  that  no  camels  are  bred  to  the 
weftward  of  the  city  of  Kaflina,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
fame  animals  are  reared.  In  both,  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  is  black ; their  mode  of  building  too  is  fimilar, 
and  their  manners,  though  in  fome  rcfpedls  more  civilized  in 
Bornou,  have  a general  refemblanc>e.  Each  of  the  two 
empires  is  formed  by  the  fubjedlion  of  different  tribes  or 
nations  to  the  dominion  of  one  ruling  people.  'I’he  nature 
of  the  government,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  fuccef- 
fion,  iure  the  lame  in  both.  In  both,  the  ruling  people  are 
Mahometans;  in  both,  the  dependent  nations  are  compoled 
of  converts  to  the  Muffulman  faith,  and  of  adherents  to  the 
ancient  worfliip  ; and  though  at  prefent  their  languages  are 
different,  the  conquerors  in  both  had  probably  the  fame 
original.  The  w'ord  Soudan,  exprefling  the  land  of  the 
Blacks,  is  by  the  Arabian  geographers  applied  to  the  Ni- 
gritia  of  European  geographers  ; but  fome  Africans  reftridit 
it  to  the  empire  of  Cafliua,  which  is  N.  of  the  Niger,  and 
others  extend  it  to  tlie  Negro  Rates  on  the  S.  of  the  river  ; 
and  wilhing  to  exprefs  the  tranfeendent  power  and  extended 
rule  of  the  emperor  of  Caflina,  tiiey  call  him,  with  extrava- 
gant compliment,  the  fultan  of  all  Soudan.  His  real  fovc«- 
reignty  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  moeintains  of  Eyre, 
and  by  one  of  thofe  dillridls  of  the  great  Sahara,  that  furnilh 
no  means  of  uleful  property  or  available  dominion  ; on  the 
S.  by  the  Niger ; and  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Zam- 
phara,  and  the  empire  of  Bornou.  Its  weRern  limit  is  not 
afeertained.  There  are  fome  circumRances  of  difference, 
which,  notvvithllanding  the  general  refemblance  betw’een 
Bornou  and  Caflina,  ddcriminate  between  them.  The  rains 
are  lefs  violent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Caflina  ex- 
clufively  furniflies  the  Biflinah,  a fpecies  of  Indian  corn,  that 
differs  from  the  gamphuly  in  the  blended  colours  of  red  and 
white  which  diflinguifli  its  grain.  Its  monkies  and  parrots 
(animals  feldem  feen  in  Bornou)  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  fpecies.  The  meridian  of  its  capital  is  confidered  as 
a w'eRern  limit,  in  that  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  vegetation 
of  grapes  and  breeds  of  camels ; for  between  Caflina  and  the 
Atlantic  few  camels  are  bred,  and  no  grapes  wull  grow. 
The  manners  of  the  common  people  are  lels  courteous  in 
Caflina  than  in  Bornou  ; and  their  games  are  lefs  cxprcfiive 
of  refledlion  ; for  their  favourite  play  conliRs  in  toffmg  up 
four  fmall  flicks,  and  counting  thofe  that  crofs  each  other, 
as  fo  many  points  of  the  number  that  conflitutes  the  game. 
But  the  circumRances  of  chief  diferimination  between  the 
two  empires,  are  thofe  of  language,  currency,  and  certain 
articles  of  commerce.  Many  words  occur  in  one  language 
which  are  not  found  in  the  other.  The  currency  of  Calhna, 
like  that  of  the  Negro  Rates  S.  of  the  Niger,  is  compofed 
of  thofe  fmall  fliells  called  cowries.  Of  thele  fliells,  ajoo 
are  eflimated  as  equal  in  value  to  a miktal  of  Fezzan,  which 
is  worth  about  75  piaflres  of  Tripoli,  or  lOx.  i{</.  flerling. 
Among  the  few  circumRances  which  charadterize  the  trade 
of  Caflina,  as  dillinguifhed  from  that  of  Bornou,  the  moR 
remarkable  is,  that  the  merchants  of  the  former  kingdom  are 
the  foie  carriers  to  other  nations,  of  a fcarce  and  moll  valu- 
able commodity,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  latter.  For  though  the  fa't  of  Bornou  fupplie' 
the  confumption  of  Caflina,  and  of  the  Negro  kingdoms  to 
the  fouth,  yet  its  owners  have  abandoned  to  the  commercial 
aflivity  of  the  merchants  of  Agadez  the  whole  ot  that  pro- 
fitable trade.  The  lakes,  on  the  dreary  fliores  of  which  this 
fcarce  article  of  African  luxury  is  found,  arc  feparated  from 
Agadez  by  a march  of  45  davs,  and  arc  cnconipaffed  cn  all 
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Hdcs  by  the  funds  of  the  vaft  defart  of  Bilma,  wliere  the 
ardent  heat  of  a flaming  flcy  is  returned  with  double •fierce- 
nefs  by  the  furface  of  the  burning  foil.  A thoufand  camels, 
bred  and  maintained  for  the  purpofe,  arc  faid  to  compofe  the 
caravans  which  annually  explore,  in  the  favage  wildernefs, 
the  long  line  of  this  adventurous  journey.  Perilous  however, 
and  full  of  hardfliips  as  their  labour  is,  the  merchants  find  an 
ample  rccompence  in  tire  profits  of  their  commerce ; for 
while  the  wretched  villagers  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lakes,  and  colledt  tlie  fait  that  congeals  upon  the 
fhores,  are  contented  to  receive,  or  obliged  to  accept  a 
fcanty  price,  the  value  wliich  the  merchants  obtain  in  the 
various  markets  of  Cnflina,  'I'ombudloo,  and  of  the  countries 
S.  of  the  Niger,  is  fuited  to  the  high  ellimation.  in  which 
the  article  is  held.  The  people  of  Agadez  are  equally 
anxious  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  productions  of  their  own 
country.  Accordingly,  being  well  apprifed  of  the  fupenor 
quality  of  the  fcnna,  which  grows  upon  thefe  mountains, 
they  demand  and  receive  from  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  a 
proportionable  price.  From  Tripoli  this  fenna  is  conveyed 
to  Turkey,  Leghorn,  and  Marfeilles.  Of  the  other  articles 
of  fale  which  the  extenfive  empire  of  Kaflina  affords,  the 
principal  are  gold  dufl,  flaves,  cotton  cloths,  which  are  the 
general  manufacture  of  Caflma,  Bornou,  and  the  Negro 
nates  S.  of  the  Niger,  goat-flcins  of  the  red  and  yellow  dyes, 
ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and  civet ; and  in  return  for  thefe,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kaffina  receive  cowries,  horfes,  and  mares, 
red  woollen  caps,  check  linens,  light  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 
baize,  barakans  or  alhaiks,  fmall  Turkey  carpets,  plain 
Mcfurata  carpets,  filk,  wrought  and  unwrought,  tiffues  and 
brocades,  fabre  blades,  Dutch  knives,  fciffors,  coral,  beads, 
fmall  looking-glaffes,  tidies,  or  a pafte  prepared  in  Fezzan, 
from  dates  and  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  and  which,  when- 
ever they  travel,  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  people  of 
Fezzan  ; and  Gooroo  nuts,  which  are  brought  from  the 
Negro  dates  on  the  S.  of  the  Niger,  and  which  impart  a 
pleafant  bitter  to  any  liquid  in  which  they  are  infufed. 

The  Fezzaners,  equally  conneeffed  by  their  commerce 
with  Cafhna  and  Bornou,  difpatch  to  the  former  as  well  as 
to  the  latter,  and  always  at  the  fame  feafon,  an  annual  cara- 
van. F'rom  Mourzouk,  their  capital,  which  they  leave  at  the 
clofe  of  October,  they  take  their  courfe  to  the  S.S.W. -and 
prejeeed  to  the  province  of  Hiatts,  the  molt  barren,  and  the 
word  inhabited  didrid  of  their  country.  From  Hiatts  they 
crofs  the  low  mountains  of  Eyre,  which  feparate  the  king- 
dom of  Fezzan  from  the  empire  of  Cafhna,  and  next  arrive 
at  the  town  of  Ganatt,  where  they  repofe  for  two  days. 
From  thence,  by  a marcli  of  iq  days,  during  fix  of  which 
they  are  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heats  of  a thirdy  defart, 
they  pafs  on  to  tlie  town  cf  AffouJa.  On  leaving  Affouda, 
they  traverfe  a d',  lightful  country,  fruitful,  and  populous  ; 
and  while  the  exhilarating  fight  of  Indian  corn,  and  of  fre- 
quent herds  of  cattle  accompanies  and  cheers  their  paffage. 
the  eighth  day  introduces  them  to  the  large  and  populous 
city  of  Agadez,  the  capital  of  an  extenfive  province.  Dillin- 
guiflied  as  the  mod  commercial  of  all  the  towns  of  Caflma, 
and,  like  Affouda  and  Ganatt,  inhabited  by  Mahometans 
alone,  Agadez  naturally  attraAs  the  peculiar  attention  of 
the  merenanis  of  Fezzan.  Many  proceed  no  farther  ; but 
the  grealed  part,  committing  to  their  agents  the  care  of  tlie 
flaves,  lotton,  and  fenna,  which  they  purchafe  in  the  courfe 
of  a lO  days’  refidence,  continue  their  journey  to  the  fouth. 
In  this  manner,  if  the  camels  are  completely  loaded,  47 
days,  cxclufive  of  thofe  which  are  allotted  to  refrefhment 
and  luccffary  red,  are  employed  in  travelling  from  Mour- 
zouk. to  Agadez.  At  the  end  of  three  days  more,  amidd 
fields  that  are  enriched  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Indian 


corn,  and  padures  that  are  covered  with  multitudes  of  cows, 
and  with  flocks  of  flieep  and  goats,  the  traveller  reaches  the 
fmall  town  of  Begzam  ; from  which,  through  a country  of 
herdfmen,  whofe  dwellings  are  in  tents  of  hides  ; the  fecond 
day  condudfs  him  to  the  town  of  Tegomah.  There,  as  lie 
furveys  the  fcony,  uninhabited,  defolate  hills  that  form  the 
cheerlefs  profpedi  before  him,  he  cads  a regretful  eye  on 
thofe  verdant  feenes  that  furrounded  him  the  day  before- 
Employcd  for  two  days  in  the  paffage  of  thefe  dreary- 
heights,  he  defeends  on  the  third  to  a deep  and  fcorchipg 
fand,  from  which  he  emerges  at  the  approach  of  the  fiftii 
evening,  and  entering  a beautiful  country,  as  pleafingly 
diverfified  with  the  natural  beauties  of  hills  and  vales  and 
woods,  as  with  the  rich  rewards  of  the  hufbandman’s  and 
the  fliepherd’s  toil,  he  arrives  in  feven  days  more  at  the 
city  of  Cafima,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  whicli  it  bears 
the  name,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  its  powerful  fulcan. 

The  river  Niger  traverfes  the  empire  of  Caflma  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  no  veffel  can  afeend  its  dream  ; and  fuch  is 
the  w'ant  of  ficill,  and  fuch  the  abfence  of  commercial  in- 
ducements among  the  inhabitants  of  its  borders,  that  even 
nvith  the  current,  neither  veffels  nor  boats  are  feen  to  navi- 
gate. In  one  place,  indeed,  the  traveller  finds  a paffage  for 
liimfelf  and  his  goods  ; but  even  there,  though  tlie  ferrymen, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  fultan  of  Caflma,  are  exempted 
from  all  taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandize 
is  nothing  more  than  an  ill-condru£ted  l aft ; for  the 
planks  are  fadened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the  feams 
are  clofed,  both  within  and  without,  by-  a plaider  of  tough 
clay.  The  depth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  of  paffage,  which 
is  more  than  100  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city  of  Caflma, 
is  edimated  at  23  or  24  feet  Englifli.  (Proceedings  of  the 
African  Afl'oeiation.)  The  city  of  Cafhna,  or  Kaflina,  is 
didant  650  miles  W.S.W.  from  Bornou,  • and  690  miles' 
E.S.E.  from  Tombudtoo.  N.  lat.  16'  30'.  E.  long,  ii* 
34'-  . „ . 

KASSON,  a drong  hilly  country  of  Africa,  of  fmall  ex- 
tent, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moors  of  Jaffnoo,  on  the 
E.  and  S.E.  by  Kaarta,  on  the  S.  by  the  Senegal,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Kajaaga  ; about  56  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly 
the  fame  from  E.  to  W.  N.  lat.  14?  to  15^.  W.  long.  8’ 
to  9'’. 

KASSUTO,  an  African  mufical  indrument,  compofed 
of  a hollow  piece  of  wood,  about  an  ell  long,  covered  with 
a plate  cut  into  a kind  of  fcale,  upon  which  the  negroes  beat 
with  a dick.  See  Miijic  of  the  NiiGtiOES. 

KAST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  S^gedan  ; 4.0 
miles  S.W.  of  Arokhage. 

KASTANOVITZ,  a town  of  Croatia,  filuated  on  au 
ifiand  in  the  river  Unna  ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Cavllladt. 

KASTHOI.M,  a town  of  Sweden,  on  the  S.E.  coad  of 
the  ifland  ol  y\land. 

K.'\STRICAUR,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  caad  of 
the  Company’s  ifland,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat. 
46  30'.  E.  long  iyi’40'. 

KASTRIL,  in  Zoology.  See  Kestril. 

KASYA,  in  Hindoo  Mythological  Hijlory;  w'as  the  Guru, 
or  fpiriuial  preceptor  of  Krifhna,  of  whofe  wife  the  follow- 
ing  legend  occurs  in  tiie  Pedma  Parana,  and  in  the  Sri 
liliagavat  among  the  drange  miracles  recorded  of  this  in- 
carnate deity.  She  complaii  ed  to  Krifhna  that  the  ocean  hatf 
fwallow'ed  up  her  children  on  the  coad  of  Gurjura,  or  Guze- 
rat,  and  fupplicated  their  redoration,  Kriflma,  proceediug 
to  the  coad,  was  affured  by  Varuna,  the  regent  of  theocean> 
that  not  he,  but  the  fea-monder,  Sankafura",  had  dolcn  the 
children.  Kriflma  fought,  and  after  a violent  conflift,  flew 
the  demon,  and  tore  him  from  his  fhell,  named  Panchwanya, 

which— 
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vvliich  he  bore  away  in  memorial  of  his  vi£lory,  and  ufcd 
afterwards  in  battle  by  way  of  trumpet.  (See  Sanka- 
SURA.)  Not  finding  the  children  in  tlie  dominions  of  V'a- 
riina,  lie  defeenJed  to  the  infernal  city,  Yaina-puri,  and 
founding  his  tremendous  lhank,  or  iliell,  (fee  Sh  akk,)  llruck 
fuch  terror  into  Yama,  that  he  ran  forth  to  make  his  prof- 
trations,  and  reltored  the  children  of  Kafya,  with  wliom 
Krifhna  returned  to  tlieir  delighted  mother., 

K AS  YAP  A,  an  important  charaftcr,  who,  in  different  theo- 
gonies,  afl'umes  different  lines  of  parentage  and  charaftcr.  In 
tlieSiva-purana  he  is  made  the  great-grandfonof  Brahma,  Ma- 
richi  and  Bhrigu  being  his  immediate  anceftors : and  he  is  there 
feigned  to  have  married  thirteen  of  Dakflia’s  fixty  dauglitcrs, 
an  aflronomical  allegory  that  has  not  yet  been  explained  ; 
but  alluding,  wc  apprehend,  to  a cycle  (jf  fixty  years  in  all 
among  the  Hindoos.  Sir  \Viham  Jones  fnf[>e(iled,  and  Mr. 
Wilford  has  proved  the  whole  fable  of  Kafyapa  to  be  adro- 
nomical,  and  the  fame  with  the  Caffiopeia  of  the  Greeks.  Ka- 
fvapa,  in  fome  points,  correfponds  in  charadler  with  Uranus  ;• 
Ivlarichi,  the  offspring  of  Brahma,  being  a pcrfonification 
of  Light.  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  is  lometimes  found  men- 
tioned as  the  fun  or  offspring  of  Kafyapa,  and  fometimes 
lie  is  included  in  the  lift  of  the  feven  Rifliis ; in  other  re- 
lations he  is  tlie  hufband  of  Diti,  and  the  parent  of  Indra, 
Aruna,  Garuda,  and  many  of  the  minor  deities.  In  V'ilhnu’s 
avatara  of  Vamana,  or  the  dwarf,  he  became  incarnate  in 
the  perfon  of  Kafyapa’s  fon,  by  Aditi  ; and  the  Nakfhatras, 
or  lunar  manfions,  (fee  Nakshatra,)  are,  in  the  Inflitutes 
of  Menu,  attributed  to  “Kafyapa,  the  firll  produdlion  of 
Bitilima’s  head.” 

KATABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  near  a 
river  that  rims  into  the  fea  at  Aden,  governed  by  a dola, 
and  defended  by  a citadel  ; 75  miles  N.  of  Aden.  N.  lat. 
13’  54'.  E.  long.  44°  39'. 

KA'PAL,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
of  Sivas  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Sivas. 

KATAPANG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea, 
near  the  N.  coall  of  Java.  S.  lat.  39'.  E.  long.  113^ 
22'. 

KATA  REN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
A’^emcn  ; 6o  miles  S.  of  Saade. 

KATENIA,  a town  of  Bengal;  80  miles  N.  of 
Dacca. 

KATEREVI,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia  ; 
iS  miles  W.S.W.  of  Teflis. 

KATERINENSCHSTAT,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of 
Saratov. 

KATHTIPPACAMUNCK,  an  Indian  village  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  N.  fide  of  Wabafh  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rip- 
pacaiioe  creek,  and  about  20  miles  above  the  Lower  Weaii 
towns.  In  1791,  before  its  dedruftion  by  generals  Scott 
and  Wilkinfon,  it  contained  120  houfes,  the  bed  of  which 
belonged  to  the  French  traders.  N.  lat.  40^  20'.  W» 
long.  87^^  2'. 

. KA'iTF,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  tlie  province  of  Lachfa, 
of  fome  magnitude,  fituated  upon  the  coad,  at  the  didance 
of  about  live  German  miles  from  the  ifle  of  Bahhrein.  The 
inhabitants  earn  their  fubfillence  by  the  pearl  liHiery  ; ib.e 
leafon  for  fidiing  is  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  air  is  deemed  to  be  very  infalubrious. 

K.ATIMBEVOLE,  a town  of  tlie  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 36 
miles  S.  of  Candy. 

KATIMTUMU,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
xif  Irkutfli,  on  the  Lena  ; 60  miles  E.  of  01ckminfl<. 

KATIRLI,  a town  of  Natolia;  28  miles  N.  of  Burfa- 


KATISTI,  a town  of  Natolia,  on  the  coad  of  the  fea  of 
Marmora;  36  miles  S.  of  Conllantinople. 

KATKIN.  SeeCATKix. 

KATMANDU,  or  Catmandu,  in  Geogiraphy,  the 
capital  of  Napaul  cr  Nepal,  in  a province  of  the  fame 
name ; called  alfo  Jingbu  by  the  jieople  of  Thibet.  It 
is  placed  by  Rennell  105  geographical  miles  nearly  N. 
from  Maiflfy,  that  is,  in  latitude  28 ' 6'.  It  is  336  Britilh 
miles  from  Lalfa,  or  in  horizontal  didance  346  geogra- 
phical miles.  According  to  Giuleppe,  it  contains  about 

1 8.000  boufes,  probably  yielding  a population  of  70  or 
80  tiioufand.  (See  Nei’AUL.I  According  to  colonel  Kirk- 
patrick’s account  it  is  feated  on  the  eaderii  bank  of  the  Bidi- 
mutty,  along  which  it  runs  for  a mile,  with  a breadth  not  ex- 
ceeding half  a mile.  The  mod  llriking  objjdls  which  it  pre- 
fects to  the  eye  are  its  wooden  temples,  which  are  fcattcrcd 
over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  fides  of  a quad- 
rangidar  tank  or  refervoir.  The  colonel  fays,  “ there  are 
nearly  as  many'  temples  as  b.oufes,  and  as  many  idols  as  in- 
habitants.” The  number  of  idols,  according  to  his  date- 
ment,  amounts  to  2733.  Befides  thefe  wooden  temples, 
Katmandu  contains  feveral  others  on  a large  fcale,  condrutlcd 
of  brick,  with  two  or  three  (loping  roofs,  diminifhing  as  they 
alcend,  and  terminating  in  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  as  fome 
of  the  fuperior  roofs,  are  Iplendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a very 
picdurefque  and  agreeable  e(fe6l.  Tlie  houfes  are  of  brick 
and  tile,  with  pitched  roofs  towards  the  llreet,  frequently 
furrounded  by  wooden  balconies,  of  open  carved-work,  and 
of  a fingular  fafhion.  They  are  of  two,  three,  or  four 
dories,  and  generally  of  a mean  appearance.  The  dreets 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  Katmandu,  with  its  cependent  towns 
and  villages,  according  to  Kirkpatrick,  may  contain  about 

22.000  houfes  ; but  the  town  itfelf,  if  ten  people  be  al- 
lowed to  each  houfe,  which  he  thinks  to  be  a low  computa- 
tion, does  not  contain  more  than  50,000  perfons.  The  next 
mod  confiderable  towns  of  Nepaul  are  Patn,  Bhctgong,  and 
Khirtipoor.  Afiatic  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

KATNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  ; 30  miles 
S.W.  of  Stockholm. 

KATNEBLOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie  palatinate 
of  Kiev  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Bialacerkievv. 

KATNIA-STANi  rZ,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutflc  ; 64  miles  N.E.  of  Vitimfleoi. 

KATOENE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 64  miles 
S.  of  Candy. 

KATOU-CARVA,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  tree,  whole  leaves  are  the  tamala- 
patra,  or  Indian  leaf  of  the  diops.  See  Mal.VBATIiru.m, 

KATOVINDEL,  the  name  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  to  a genus  of  plants,  called  by  fome 
elate,  and  by  Linnasus  phan'ix. 

KATOUN-SERAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Cogni. 

K.ATSCHER,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Pre- 
rau,  with  a lordfliip  in  Silefia,  to  which  it  once  belonged  ; 
12  miles  W.  of  Ratibor.  N.  lat.  49®  59'.  E.  long.  17^ 
52'v 

KATTA,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Bifnee 

Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farlillan  ; 30  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Yezd. 

K ATT  AH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  ; 160  miles  E.S.E.  of  Madian. 

KATTAYANl,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Par- 
vati,  coiifort  of  Siva. 

KATTRON,  in  Geography.  See  G.-tTRox.*  ^ 

K.ATUADI,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 12  miles  S. 
of  Bagdad. 
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K ATUNSK ATA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  ; ii  miles  S.  of  Biiflc. 

KATZA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg  ; feven  miles  W.N.W.  of  Meinungen. 

KATZEMAUGE,  in  Mineralogy,  tiee  Cat’s  iiye. 

KAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Loango. 

KAUADI,  an  illand  of  Egypt,  in  lake  Bcrclos ; 13 
miles  N.  of  Eaoue. 

KAVARNA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
in  the  gulf  of  Varna  ; 22  miles  N.E.  of  Varna.  N.  hit.  43^ 
21'.  E.  long.  28'  17'. 

KAUBUL,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  BelTarabia  ; 
34  miles  W.  of  Akerman. 

KAUDER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 40  miles 
S.S  W.  of  Lahore. 

Kaudeh,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Mecca. 

KAVERZINA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  on  the  Tchiuna  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Enifeifl'C. 

KAUFEHEUREN,  a town  of  Germany,  lituated  on 
the  Wuttach,  and  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  given  to 
the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  imjjerial.  The  burghers  are  partly 
Lutherans,  and  partly  Roman  Catholics  ; but  its  magillracy 
confifts  of  eight  lAitherans  and  four  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  town-court  and  great  council  are  alfo  two  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  members,  but  the  reft  arc  all  Lutherans  ; 62  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Conllance.  N.  lat.  47®  42'.  E.  long.  10^  35’. 

KAUFFMAN,  Mauy  Angelica,  in  Biography,  a lady 
who  pofTefted  the  talents  and  tafte  of  a painter  in  a degree  very 
iinufual  among  her  lex.  She  was  a native  of  Coire,  the  capital 
of  the  Grlfons,  and  born  in  1740.  Fler  father  was  an  artill, 
who,  perceiving  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  his  datighter, 
and  liow  worthy  it  was  of  the  heft  cultivation,  conduced 
her,  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to 
Rome  ; where  her  talents  and  accomplifhments  foon  aetjuired 
lier  the  moll  diftinguifhed  attention.  It  was  the  happy  lot 
of  lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  Britifli  rcfidcnt  at 
\ enice,  to  be  the  inftrument  of  conveying  Angelica  to 
England  in  the  year  1764.  Here  flie  was  received  in  a 
very  flattering  manner  ; her  works  eagerly  fought  for  ; and 
her  company  folicited  by  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the 
polite.  She  was  honoured  with  royal  attentions,  and  w'as 
elleemcd  and  courted  by  artills.  She  w'as  very  induftrlous, 
and  painted  the  lighter  fccncsof  poetry  with  a grace  and  tafte 
entirely  her  own  ; and  happily  formed  to  meet  that  of  an 
engraver  whofc  labours  highly  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  perpetuity  of  her  fame.  Bartolozzi  was  the  man,  who, 
enjoying  at  the  fame  time  youth,  health,  and  ingenuity, 
almoft  entirely  devoted  his  talents  between  Angelica  and 
Cipriani.  The  three  wore  cr.dowcil  with  congenial  feelings 
in  arts  ; which,  if  not  of  the  higheft  clafs,  were  certainly 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  moil  agreeable. 

After  fome  years  refidence  here,  (lie  was  unhappily  de- 
ceived by  a footman  of  a German  count,  who,  coming  to 
England,  perfonated  his  mafter,  contrived  to  be  prefented 
at  court,  and  perfuaded  Angelica  to  marry  him.  Tlie  cheat 
was  foon  difeovered,  and  the  rafeal  had  not  the  luimanity 
to  endeavour  to  footh  her  difappointment  by  kindnefs,  but 
treated  her  very  ill.  At  laft,  however,  by  a payment  made 
to  him  of ‘300/.,  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Germany,  and 
promifed  never  to  moleft  her  any  more.  He  kept  his  en- 
gagement ; and  the  lady  not  hearing  of  him  for  leven  years, 
and  concluding  him  dead,  then  married  an  Italian  painter 
of  the  name  of  Zucchi,  and  having  fpent  feventeen  years  m 
England,  returned  w itii  him  to  her  native  country,  and  thence 
to  Rome  j where  her  houfe  became  the  refort  of  genius  and 


tafte  ; all  aftifts  and  cognofeenti  taking  pleafufe  In  being 
admitted  to  her  converfazioni ; w'hile  amateurs  endowed  with 
rank  and  wealth  were  happy  in  finding  employment  for  her 
agreeable  talents,  and  in  the  poffefiion  of  her  works.  She 
lived  to  the  age  of  67,  and  then  fell  by  a gradual  decay, 
under  that  power  which  pays  regard  alike  to  the  great,  the 
learned,  the  virtuous,  and  the  profligate.  She  died  in  1807, 
univerfally  regretted,  and  was  honoured  by  fpleiidid  public 
obfequies.  • 

The  talents  of  Angelica  w'ere  of  a pleafing  rather  than  of  a 
fplendid  kind.  She  excelled  moft,  as  was  moft  juftly  to  be 
expecled,  in  the  reprefentation  of  female  characiers.  Her 
figures  of  men  want  form  and  energy,  and  their  faces  and 
charadlers  are  all  of  the  fame  mould.  Grace,  eafe,  and  fua- 
vity  of  expreffion,  generally  mark  her  women  ; and  to  fingle 
figures,  fuch  as  “ Calypfo  watching  the  Departure  of  Uly  lies,” 
or  “ Penelope  weeping  over  his  Bow,’’  flie  imparted  the 
true  intereft  of  the  ftory, 

KAUGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  a kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  S.  of  Bornoii,  traverfed  by  the  Niger- 
The  town  is  lituated  on  a lake,  called  by  Ptolemy  “ Nubia 
Palus,”  in  which  fome  have  fuppofed  that  the  Niger  lofes  it- 
felf ; 225  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bornou.  N.  lat.  16^  lo'.  E- 
long.  24'’  40'. 

KAUGASNIEMI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Savolax  ; 33  miles  N.  of  Chriftina. 

KAUHAJOKI,  a town  of  Svv^eden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chriftineftadt. 

KAUHAVA,  a town  of  Sw^eden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 37  miles  E.  of  Wafa. 

KAUHAUT,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  lute,  and  perhaps  the  laft  eminent  muiician  who  highly 
cultivated  that  inftrument.  Signor  Colini  was  the  laft  good 
performer  on  the  lute  in  England.  We  believe  that  Kau- 
haut  was  a German  ; but  he  is  enumerated  bv  M,  Laborde 
among  French  compolers  ; he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the 
prince  of  Conti,  and  compofed  between  1760  and  1764. 
fevcral  comic  operas  for  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris.  But 
in  1772  we  found  him  at  Vienna,  in  high  reputation  as  a 
lutenill. 

KAUI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan  ; 48  miles  N.W.  of  Tabris, 

KAUKEBAN,  a fmall  unfortified  town  of  Arabia,  ia 
Yemen,  but  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  an  almoft  inaccefiible 
mountain.  A caufeway  has  been  formed,  by  which-loaded 
camels  can  now  advance  up  to  the  city;  18  miles' W.  of 
Sana.  The  country  bearing  this  name  is  furrounded  almoft 
on  all  fides  by  the  dominion  of  the  Imam  of  Sana  ; only,  on 
one  fide,  it  meets  the  territory  of  the  confederated  Scheichs 
of  Hafchid-u-bekil.  The  reigning  family  are  defendants 
from  Mahomet,  by  Hadi,  Imam  of  Saade.  Although  they 
have  loft  tlie  title  of  Imam,  they  ftill  retain  fovereign  autho.- 
rity  over  a confiderable  territory. 

KAUKENEN,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania,  on  the 
Knuke,  which  runs  into  the  Curifeh  Flaff  ; 12  mih-s 
W.N.W.  of  Tillit. 

KAUMARl,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  fakti  or  con- 
fort  of  Kumara,  or  Kartikya,  and  is  reprefented  riding  on  a 
peacock,  with  a lance  in  her  hand.  See  Kaktikya  and 
Sakti. 

KAUMBOLI,  in  G eography,  a town  of  Flindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Ellore  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ellore. 

KAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Antony,  in  Biography,  prince  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  count  of  Rietberg,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  &c.  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1711.  Being  a 
younger  child  of  a large  family  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
church  ; but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers  he  qnitiod 
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the  ecclefiadical  profeflion  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Itate,  in  which  his  anceftors  had  made  a confiderable  figure. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ftudies  at  Vienna,  and  in  1 737, 
was  made  a counfellor  of  ftate,  and,  two  years  after,  impe- 
rial commiflioner  at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon.  In  the  year 
1742,  he  was  appointed  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Sardinia,  which  had  entered  into  a new  alliance  with 
Aullria.  A treaty  was  brought  to  aconclufion  by  Kaunitz, 
which  induced  the  court  to  confer  on  him  offices  of  more 
importance.  In  1744,  he  went  to  Bruffels,  to  undertake  the 
chief  management  of  public  affairs,  which,  at  that  time, 
required  a man  of  talents,  as  the  king  of  France  had  already 
declared  war,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  firll  part  of  the 
emperor’s  dominions  expofed  to  the  attack  of  the  French 
army.  In  February  1745,  appointed  miniller  pleni- 

potentiary, and  in  1748,  he  took  a part  in  the  figuing  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  acquired,  by  his  great  talents  for  negociation,  and  the 
noble  conduft  which  he  difplayed,  the  refpeft  of  all  the 
miniflers  then  prefent.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the 
emprefs  Mary  Therefa  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  appointed  him  envoy  to  Paris. 
During  his  refidence  in  that  city,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
*1  alliance  between  France  and  Aullria,  which  took  place 
fomc  time  after.  On  the  refignation  of  count  Uhlfeld,  as 
chancellor  of  Hate,  Kaunitz  was  appointed  his  fucceffor, 
and  recalled  from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1752, 
but  at  the  fame  time  was  ordered  to  return  to  Bruffels,  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  negociations  in  regard  to  the  barriers, 
whicii  had  been  carried  on  a whole  year  without  fuccefs. 
When  he  had  completed  this  objeft  he  returned  to  Vienna 
in  17^3,  and  entered  upon  the  official  duties  of  the  chan- 
cellorlhip  of  the  ftate,  in  addition  to  thofe  belonging  to  the 
fupreme  ditlatorffiip  of  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
of  Lombardy,  with  the  rank  of  minifter  of  ftate,  which  he 
yetaiued  till  his  death.  In  1764,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  defeent  to  his  heirs 
male.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Aullria  in  1766,  which  put  an  end  to  that  hoftility 
which  had  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  betw'een  the  two 
countries.  After  this  he  had  the  foie  management  of  all 
foreign  affairs,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
emprefs  Mary  Therefa,  and  afterwards  of  Jofeph  II.,  Leo- 
pold II.,  and  Francis  II.  He  died  in  June  1794,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a very  high  repu- 
tation. Gen.  Biog. 

Kaunitz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Brunn  ; eight  miles  S.W.  of  Brunn. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym ; ii  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Znavm. 

KAUNPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Moultan  ; 
15  mile.s  N.E.  of  Moultan. 

KAUNUDON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Callanore. 

KAVO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Molucca  iftands,  five  miles 
S.ofMachian.  N.  lat.  o'’  5'.  E.  long.  127°  24'. 

KAUOS,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 65  miles  N.  of 
Samarcand. 

KAUR,  a tow'n  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; fix 
miles  E.  of  Natens. 

KAURABANG,  a towm  of  Candahar  ; 80  miles  S.W. 
of  Cabul. 

KAURESTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan ; 65 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Lar. 

KAURYSAOUL,  a body  of  foldicrs  who  form  the 
laft  of  the  five  corps  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s  guards. 

They  are  in  number  two  thoufend,  and  arc  all  horfe,  com- 


manded by  the  conftable,  and  in  his  abfence  by  the  captain 
of  the  watch.  They  keep  v/atch  iu  the  night  around  the 
palace,  ferve  to  keep  off  the  crowd  when  the  fophi  goes  on 
horfcback,  keep  filence  at  the  audience  of  ambaffadors,  feize 
the  khans  and  other  officers  when  difgraced,  and  cut  off 
their  heads  when  the  fophi  commands  it. 

KAURZIM,  iu  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and 
capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  on  a river  whicii  runs 
into  the  Elbe  ; the  circle  fupplies  Prague  and  other  places 
with  timber  ; 24  miles  E.8.E.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  49'* 
56  . E.  long,  j j 5'. 

KAIISZAN,  a town  of  Beffarabia,  inhabited  by  Bud- 
ziack  Tartars  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bender. 

KAUTEE,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Torec. 

KAUVERI,  or  Ka\uiu,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  the 
fakti  or  confort  of  Fluvera,  the  deformed  god  of  riches.' 
The  river  in  Myfore,  in  which  is  the  ifland  of  Sri-ranga- 
patan,  or  Scringapatam,  ufually  written  Caveri,  is  named 
after  this  goddefs.  See  Kuveka,  andCAVERV. 

KAWAH,  \n  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; in  the 
circar  of  Ellichpour  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Omrautty. 

KAWAR,  or  Kuau,  a country  of  Africa,  lying  to  the 
northward  ot  Kuku  and  Bornou,  and  extending  eallvvard 
to  A1  Wehat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  extenfivc 
defect  which  feparates  Egypt  from  Fezzan,  and  which  is  tlie 
proper  defert  of  Libya  ; on  the  E.  by  Egypt,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  deiert  of  Bilmah. 

KAWOMURAH,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  ; I CO  miles  N W.  of  Meaco. 

KAWTAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Singboom  ; 45'  miles  E.  of  Doefa. 

KAWUCK,  or  Kii.wvick,  the  furtheft,  or  moll  eaftern, 
of  the  pafles  leading  through  Hindoo-Kho  into  the  province 
of  Cabul. 

KAWUTZA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

KAXHERTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo,  on  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  ; five  miles  S. 
of  Abo. 

KAY,  Key,  or  Quay,  a wharf  or  place  by  the  water- 
fide,  in  a fea-port,  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  verb  cajore,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scaliger,  fig- 
nifies  to  keep  in  or  rejlrain  ; and  hence  came  our  term  kay  ; 
the  ground  where  keys  are  made  being  bound  in  with  planks 
and  pods. 

Tlie  lawful  keys  and  wharfs  for  the  lading  or  landing  of 
goods,  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  are  the  following; 
viz:  Chefter’s  Key,  Brewer’s  Key,  Galley  Key,  Wool 
Dock,  Cuftom-houfe  Key,  Bear  Key,  Porter’s  Key,  Sab’« 
Key,  Wiggan’s  Key,  Young’s  Key,  Ralph’s  Key,  Dice 
Key,  Smart’s  Key,  Somcr’s  Key,  Hammond’s  Key,  Lyon’s 
Key,  Botolph  Wharf,  Graunt’s  Key,  Cock’s  Key,  and 
Frefti  Wharf ; befides  Billingfgate,  for  landing  fifli  and 
fruit  ; and  Bridgehoufe  in  Southwark,  for  corn  and  other 
provifions  ; but  for  no  other  goods  or  merchandize.  Deal- 
boards,  mafts,  and  timber,  may  be  landed  at  any  place 
between  Limehoufe  and  Weftminfter  ; the  owner  firft  paying 
or  compounding  for  the  cuftoms,  and  declaring  at  what 
place  he  will  land  them. 

KAYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Cacongo.  S.  lat.  5® 
20'.  E.  long.  1 2°  10'. 

KAYA D ERE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Natolia  ; five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Vourla. 

KAY.AGE,  the  money,  or  toll,  paid  for  loading  or  un- 
loading wares  at  kays. 

K AYANG,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  Cvh  bes, 
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■w^ich  runs  into  Boni  bay.  S.  lat.  4’  59'.  E.  long.  120'’ 
40'. 

K AYCOON  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  iflaiid 
of  Ce'ebcs.  8.  hit.  j’  22'.  E.  long.  129'’  50'. 

KAYDANO^V’,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  MinHc  ; 16  tniles  S.S.W.  of  Miiilh. 

KAYE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango  ; 
10  miles  N.W.  of  Loango. 

Kayk’.s  IJlfind,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
W.  coall  of  North  America,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in 
his  third  voyage,  May  1778,  and  thus  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Kaye,  late  dean  of  Lincoln.  It  is  n or  1 2 leagues  in 
length,  in  the  direftion  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  ; but  its  breadtii 
is  not  above  a league,  or  a league  and  a half,  in  any  part  of 
it.  The  S.  W.  point,  which  lies  in  lat.  59  49',  and  long. 
216'  58',  is  a naked  rock,  conl'iderably  elevated  above  the 
land  witliin  if.  Tov.-ards  the  fea,  the  ifland  terminates  in 
bare  doping  cliffs,  with  a beach,  a few  paces  wide,  of  large 
pebble  (loiies,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  a browniih 
clayey  fand.  Parts  of  the  ihore  are  interrupted  by  fmall 
vallies  and  gullies ; in  each  of  which  a torrent  rufltes  down 
with  violence,  which  is  furnidied  by  the  melted  fnow.  Thefe 
vallies  are  filled  with  pine-trees,  extending  from  the  en- 
trance to  about  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland.  This  ifland 
is  covered  with  a broad  girdle  of  wood,  fpread  upon  its 
li-'e,  included  between  the  top  of  the  cliffy  (hore,  and  the 
higher  parts  in  the  centre.  The  trees  are  of  diminutive  fi/.c. 
About  the  wood  wereobferved  a crow,  and  white  headed  and 
white  breafled  eagles  ; and  fowls  of  various  kinds  were  feen 
upon  the  water  and  near  the  fliore.  No  animals  were  feen 
except  a fox  ; nor  were  perceived  any  figns  of  inhabitants 
ever  luiving  been  upon  the  ifland.  Cooke's  Third  Voyage, 
vol.  ii. 

KAYEE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kajaaga,  on  the  Sene- 
gal. N.  Lt.  14  30’.  W long.  9°  35'. 

KA  Y.  KI Y A,  in  Hindoo-  Mythological  Htjlory,  is  one  of  the 
three  wives  of  Dafarat’ha,  the  father  of  Rama-chandra. 
About  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  latter  hero,  Kaykiya, 
Or  Kahikeya,  produced  Lucins,  his  half  brother,  to  afllll 
him  in  the  wars  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  as  detailed  at  great 
length  in  Ramayana.,  which  fee. 

KA  Y'MEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Samland  ; 12  miles  E N.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

KAYMOIIR.^,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  ; 15  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Fatteconda. 

KAYNS,  a race  of  mountaineers  in  the  Birman  empire, 
perfectly  diflindt  from  the  Carianers,  and  fpeaking  a language 
differing  radically  both  from  theirs  and  that  of  the  Birmans. 
They  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  Arracan  mountains, 
whom  the  Birmans,  fiiice  their  conqueft  of  that  kingdom, 
have  prevailed  on,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  mild  treat- 
ment, to  abandon  their  native  hills,  and  fettle  on  the  plain. 
There  are  feveral  fmall  focieties  of  thefe  people  ellabliflied 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  further  north.  The  Ca- 
rianers  arc  not  to  be  found  higher  up  than  the  city  of 
Prune. 

KAYOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger. 
N.  lat.  13  . W.  long.  4°  59', 

KAYOR,  or  C.vvoii,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the 
fca-coalf,  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal. 

KAYSERSWERT,  a town  of  Germany,  on  the  E. 
fiduof  the  Rliinc,  once  fortified,  Out  novv  without  walls; 
for  a long  time  annexed  to  the  bilhojmc  of  Cologne,  but  in 
the  year  17O2,  relfored  to  the  elector  palatine;  24  miles  N. 
of  Juliers,  N.  lat.  51  i5'.  E.  long.  6 37'. 

KxYYUW.YH,  a town  of  Pegu,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ava  ; 15  miles  S ol  From". 
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KAYZEV/*tN,  a town  of  Turkifli  Armenia;  69  miles 
S.W.  of  Erivan. 

KAZAKOVA,  a town  of  Riiffm,  in  the  govemment  of 
irkutfle  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Nertchinfle. 

KAZAN,  a city  of  Riiflia,  and  capital  of  a government 
of  the  iame  name,  litiiated  on  the  Volga.  In  the  Turkifh 
and  Tartarian  languages,  kazan  fignifled  a cauldron  large 
enough  to  contain  vidfiials  for  manv  perlons  ; and  hence  the 
name  has  been  given  by  the  Crim  and  Bud/iak  Murfes  to  the 
families  of  their'  fubjedts  or  vail'als,  reckoning  about  10  men 
to  a kazan.  This  city  confifls  of  a ilrong  fort,  built  with 
ftone  ; the  wooden  town,  as  it  is  called  ; and  feveral  adjoining 
flobodes,  or  fuburbs ; and  among  them  is  one  inhabited  by 
Tartars,  in  which  are  four  metfheds.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
churches  built  with  ftone,  and  1 1 convents  in  and  near  th^ 
town.  The  governor  of  the  fort  has  the  command  ol  ihe 
garrifons  and  regiments  ; the  garriion  of  the  city  confills  ot 
three  regiments,  for  which  a good  hofpital  is  jirovided. 
Kazan  i.s  alfo  an  arebbilhop’s  fee.  Here  are  alfo  a manu- 
fadfiire  of  cloth,  and  a fchool,  in  which  are  taught  the 
Ruffian  and  Latin  languages,  the  principles  ot  the  Chrifliarj 
religion,  and  the  elements  of  philolophv,  in  order  to  qua’ify 
preacliers  for  the  convcrfion  of  tlie  nations  to  which  they 
belong.  'Phis  city  was  totally  deltroyed  by  tire  in  the  years 
1 749  and  1752.  Kazan  was  once  the  capital  of  a principal 
part  of  Tartary,  and  the  feat  of  govenirneiit,  where  the 
royal  family  reflded.  The  Ruffians  firlt  made  themfelves 
matters  of  this  important  place  or,  the  3d  of  October  1552  ; 
400  miles  E.  of  Mofeow.  N.  lat.  53^  45'.  E.  long. 
49  3'- 

This  khanate  (fee  Kaptsoiiak)  fubfifted  as  a peculiar 
ftate  till  tJie  year  above-mentioned,  ijya,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  czar  Ivan  II.,  and  incorporated  for  ever  with 
the  Ruffian  empire.  The  city  of  Kazan  had  been  built  m 
the  year  I2)7  by  a fon  of  Banty,  nephew  of  Tfchiiigis-khan  ; 
and  this  khajiate  atlerted  it.s  independency  about  the  fame  timo 
(1441)  when  the  Krim  disjoined  itfelf  from  Kaptfehak.  The 
prelent  Kazan  Tartars  are  but  a feeble  remnant  of  what  they 
were,  partly  conlilting  of  thofe  who  remained  in  their  old 
feats,  and  partly  fiich  as  fettled  as  fugitives,  in  other  dif- 
tridls  of  Ruflia.'  They  principally  dwell  at  preleut  in  tlie 
governments  of  Kazan,  Simbirlk,  Rielan,  Viatka,  Perme 
and  Ufa  (particularly  in  the  Orenburg  diilridt  of  ttini 
government)  ; their  number  is  upon  the  whole  coiifidcrable, 
but  in  no  degree  proportionate  to  the  idea  we  form  of  their 
ancient  population,  from  hiltofical  accounts  ; for,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  conclude  from  particular  flatements,  they 
cannot  amount  to  much  above  100,000.  Thefe  Tartas  s form 
the  root  of  the  native  of  Ruffia  ; being  not  only  unmingled, 
but  alfo  of  a fuperior  civilization  to  moll  of  the  remaining 
branches  of  their  brethren.  Tooke. 

KAZANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatisate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sandomirz, 

KAZANSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufila,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coffacks,  on  the  Don  ; ico  miles  S.S.E.  of  Veronetz 
KAZANSKOE,  or  Government  of  Kazan,  a govern- 
ment of  Ruffia,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E,  by  Viatfltoe, 
on  the  E.  by  Uphimfkoe,  on  the  S.  by  Simbirflcoe,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Niznei-Gorodtkoe  ; about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  from  100  to  1 10  broad  ; the  capital  is  Kazan. 

KAZARON,  a town  ot  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  of  Far-- 
fiftan  ; 55  miles  W. S.W.  of  Schiras.  N.  lat.  29  44'.  E. 
long,  51“  28'. 

KiAZIKIRAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirheitzan  ; 43  miles  S.E.  of  Urmia. 

KAZli»IlERS.  See  Casimik. 
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5<EA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Banribarra  ; 
f^milcsN.E.  of  Scgo. 

KEADUE,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Rofcommon, 
province  of  ConnaitgliL,  Ireland;  8j  miles  from  Dublin. 

READY,  a market  and  “poll -town  o?  the  county  of 
Arnangh,  province  of  UDer,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Callan,  along  the  banks  of  \vhich,  from  Armagh  to 
this  place,  are  ir  any  confiderable  bleach  greens,  the  linen 
manufa£lurc  being  carried  on  here  very  extenlively.  Ready 
is  yo  miles  N.  from  Dublin  ; and  fix  S.  from  Armagh. 

KEA.IA,  or  Kiahia,  is  the  name  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  chief  officers  of  tlie  Porte,  or  the  fuperintendant  of  their 
particular  court. 

KE  ^ LE,  fmall  fragments  refembling  chips  or  broken 
pieces  of  Hone  of  various  kinds  ; fome  of  limc-llone,  others 
of  free-llone,  and  others  of  rag-llone,  found  mixed  among 
the  earth,  of  the  upper  flratum  in  many  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, and  giving  that  foil  the  name  of  kealy  ; hence,  lomc 
of  tiiefc  pieces  of  kcale  are  and  flat  like  bits  of  flate. 

KEALY  Son.,  in  Agr':culturc,  is  ufed  by  the  hulhar.d- 
mcn  for  a fort  of  land,  plentifully  llrcvvcd  with  keale  or 
kal-. 

KEANPAN  Hf.ad,  in  Gen^^raphy,  a cape  on  tlie  E. 
coait  of  the  ifland  of  I.cwls,  forming  tlie  N.E.  point  of  the 
pcninfula  of  Aird.  N.  lat.  58  15'.  W.  long,  6^  j'b 

KEANGON,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 75  miles 
N.W.  of  Aiiderab. 

KEARAH,  a town  of  Plindooflan,  in  Eahar  ; 30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

KEATE,  Geouge,  In  Biography,  an  entertaining  and 
mlfcellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltfliire, 
in  the  year  1729.  Having  been  educated  at  Kingllon,  he 
repaired  to  Geneva,  \vliere  he  refided  fome  years,  and  con- 
trafled  an  intimacy  with  Voltaire.  He  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  returning  to  his  native  country,  entered  him- 
felf  as  ftudent  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  in  due  tim.e 
called  to  the  bar,  and  fometimes  attended  the  courts  in 
Weftminller  Hall,  though  he  did  not  pradlife,  either  on 
account  of  his  want  of  encouragement,  or  for  want  of  a 
degree  of  application  fufficient  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
liis  profeffion.  His  firll  literary  performance  was  entitled, 
“ Ancient  and  Modern  Rome,”  a poem  written  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1755.  It  was  publiflred  in  1760,  and  was  very 
well  received  by  the  public  : he  next  produced  “ A fliort 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Hiilory,  prefent  Government,  and 
Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva.”  In  1768  or  69,  he 
publilhed  “ Ferney,”  an  epilile  to  Voltaire,  in  which  he 
introduced  a fine  eulogium  on  Shakfpeare,  which  procured 
f('r  him  the  com.pliment,  from  the  mayor  and  burgeffes  of 
Stratford,  of  a llandifli  mounted  with  iilver,  made  out  of  the 
mulberry -tree planted  by  tliat  iilullrious  bard.  In  1779,  he 
publilhed  “ sketches  from  Nature,  taken  and  coloured  in  a 
.Tourney  to  Margate,”  in  two  vols.  121T10.  This,  though  an 
avowed  imitation  of  Sterne’s  “ Sentimental  Journey,”  con- 
tains fo  many  jull  ftridlures  on  life  and  manners,  enlivened 
by  llrokes  of  genuine  humour  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as 

have  been  extremely  popular,  and  it  was  thought  tliat 
Sterne  never  had  fo  happy  an  imitator  as  Keate.  In  1781, 
he  colleiSled  his  poetical  works,  and  publilhed  them  in  two 
volumes,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Heberdcn.  The  lait, 
and  his  bell  produdlion,  and  that  which  did  moll  credit  to 
his  genius  and  liberality,  was  the  “ Account  of  the  Pelevv 
illands,”  which  he  drew  up  and  publiffied  in  1788,  This 
work  is  written  with  great  elegance,  and  compiled  with  much 
care  ; it  had  a confiderable  lide,  hut  ihe  author  drew  it  up 
from  the  moll  diiinterelled  motives,  and  received  no  advan- 
tage from  it  whatever.  He  died  in  the  year  1797,  leaving 
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behind  him  feveral  other  publications  belides  thofe  already 
noticed.  Gentleman’s  and  Monthly  Magazines. 

KEATING,  Geofj'Rka',  an  Irifli  hillorian,  was  a 
native  of  Tipperary,  and  fiourilhed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  feventcentli  century.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  having 
received  at  a foreign  uiilverhty  tlie  degree  of  doclor  of 
divinity,  he  returned  to  liis  native  country,  and  became  a 
celebrated  preacher.  Being  well  verfed  in  the  ancient  Lilli 
language,  he  collecled  the  remains  of  the  early  hiilory  and 
antiquities  of  thcillaiid,  and  formed  them  into  a regular  nar- 
rative. This  work  he  llnilhed  about  the  time  of  the  acceffion 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne:  it  commences  from  the  firll 
planting  of  Ireland,  after  the  deluge,  and  goes  on  to  the 
17th  year  of  king  Henry  II.,  giving  an  account  of  the  lives 
and  reigns  of  one  hundred  and  feventy-fonr  kings  of  the 
Mileilan  race,  I’roin  the  above  circumlcances,  our  readers 
will  readily  fuppofe  that  this  work  is  little  better  tlian  fiction. 
Indeed  tlie  adrocate.s  of  the  author  allege  in  his  defence, 
that  he  has  given  his  extraordinary  relations  merely  as  fables, 
and  not  as  true  hiilory.  It  remained  in  MS.  in  the  original 
language,  till  it  was  tranflated  into  Englilh  by  Dermot 
O’Connor,  and  publiflied  in  London  in  1723.  A new  edi- 
tion was  publilhed  in  1738,  with  plates  of  the  arms  of  the 
principal  Irilh  families.  Keating  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenlh  century. 

KEBAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Diarbckir. 

KEBER,  the  name  of  a fedl  among  tlie  Perlians,  who, 
in  general,  are  rich  merchants.  See  Gabres. 

KEBET,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  End  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  7’  10'.  E.  long.  130°  40'. 

KEBLA,  or  Keblaii,  called  alfo  Krlkh,  Kilhh,  and 
Alkcbhi,  among  the  Mulfulmen,  denotes  that  point,  or 
quarter,  to  which  they  turn  themfelves  when  tliey  fay  their 
prayers. 

Mahomet,  at  firfl,  durll  not  propofe  any  other  kchla  to 
his  followers  but  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  wlilch  was  the 
kcbla  of  the  Jews  and  Chriflians.  In  the  courle  of  time, 
however,  being  willing  to  bring  them  oil  from  any  eommu- 
nication  in  matters  of  religion,  with  the  Jew's  and  Clirillians, 
he  appointed  them,  in  the  Koran,  to  turn  themfelves,  at 
prayer,  tov.'ards  the  temple  ol  Mecca:  from  wliicli  time  they 
called  thofe  two  temples  the  Ichlatan,  or  two  keblas. 

Ricaut  adds,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  of  Mecca,  properly 
fpeaking,  that  the  Turks  call  kcbla,  but  rather  the  large 
fquare  tower  in  the  rriiddle  of  the  amphitheatre  of  that 
temple. 

The  kebla  of  the  Jews  was  the  temple  at  Jerufalem;  that 
of  the  Sabians,  the  meridian  ; and  that  of  the  Magians,  the 
rifing  fun.  To  this  the  prophet  Ezekiel  refers  chap.  \iii. 
16. 

Kebea  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  altar ; or  rather  a niche,  as 
Ricaut  calls  it,  winch  the  Mahometans  have  in  ail  their 
mofques,  and  which  is  placed  very  exaClly  on  that  fide  to- 
wards the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Hence  alfo  kebla  comes  to  be  ufed,  metaphorically,  for 
the  obje£t,  or  end  pi-opofed,  In  doing  any  thing. 

Thu-,  the  kebla-  of  kings,  is  their  crown  and  aiith-.rity  ; 
that  of  men  of  bufinefs,  is  money';  that  of  gluttons,  good 
cheer,  &c. 

KEBLA-NOMA,  or  Kebekii-noma,  a name  which  the 
Turks  and  Perfians  give  to  a little  pocket-compafs,  which 
tliey  always  carry  with  them,  in  order  to  place  'themfelves 
the  more  exactly  when  they  go  to  prayers. 

KEBLE,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  fen  of  Richard  Kvble,- 
efq  a lawyer  of  reputation  at  Ipfwicli,  was  bcni  in  London 

in 
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5n  i6j2,  and  (ludicd  at  Jefus  and  All-Souls  colleg’es  in  Ox- 
ford. He  was  admitted  a barrifter  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  at- 
tended with  the  utmoll  afliduity  at  the  king’s  bench  for  fifty 
years,  though  it  is  believed  he  never  had  a caufe  put  into  his 
hands,  or  v/as  called  to  make  a motion.  He  died  fuddenly 
in  1710,  as  he  was  ilepping  into  a coach  at  Holboni-gate, 
being  in  his  78th  year.  His  publications  were  numerous, 
ai  d chiefly  on  legal  fubjects.  He  publiflied,  however,  an 
efiay  on  “ Human  Nature  and  another  on  “ Human  Ac- 
tions.” At  his  death,  it  is  faid,  his  manuferipts  amounted 
to  one  hundred  folios,  and  more  than  fifty  quai'tos,  all  in  his 
own  I'.and-writing.  Biog.  Brit 

Keble’s  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  idand  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  about  five  mdcslong,  and  I5  broad.  N.  lat.  8^ 
59'- 

KEBUCK  Head,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lewis.  N.  lat.  58^  2'.  W.  long.  6^  151'. 

KECKERMAN,  Bautiiolomiav,  in  Biography,  a 
I’nifflan  divine,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  the  year  1571  : 
liere  he  received  the  elements  of  a learned  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  wasfentto  the  niiiverllty  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  (ludicd  philofophy  and  divinity  two  years.  Erom 
tliis  feminary  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  where  he 
fpent  foir.c  time,  and  then  removed  to  Heidelberg.  At  this 
place  he  took  his  degrees,  and  at  length  became  a tutor  in 
feveral  branches  of  knowledge.  The  fame  which  lie  acquired, 
as  profeflbr  of  Hebrew,  induced  the  fenate  of  Dantzic,  in 
the  ye  ir  i 797,  to  invite  hint  to  become  co-redlor  of  the  cele- 
brated academical  inllitution  in  that  city,  an  office  which  he 
thought  proper  to  decline.  Four  years  afterwards  the  invi- 
tation was  renewed,  and  he  accepted  it.  The  profefrorfliip 
to  which  he  devoted  his  talents  was  that  of  philofophy,  and 
he  propoled  to  lead  (Indents  to  its  inmolb  recelfes  by  a 
more  compendious  method  than  had  been  before  adopted. 
According  to  his  plan,  they'  were  to  complete  their  courfe 
of  (Indies  in  three  y'ears.  In  the  execution  of  his  method 
he  drew  up  a great  number  of  treatifes  on  alinoft  all  fubjefts 
that  could  claim  the  attention  of  the  young  ; but  by  ftudy- 
ing,  writing,  and  teaching,  he  ruined  his  health,  and  fell  a 
(acrifice  to  his  induilry  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  have  been  pnblifhed  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

KECKLE,  on  Board  a Ship.  When  the  cables  gall  in 
the  hawfe,  or  the  bolt-ropes  do  fo  againfl  tlie  (hip’s  quarter, 
the  feamen  wind  fomc  finall  ropes  about  them  ; and  this  is 
called  iecl/lnz. 

KEDAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  miles 
S.E.  of  Midnapour. — Alio,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  river 
Jermuk,  anciently  called  Gadara  ; 56  miles  N.  of  Jerufalem. 

KEDE',  or  Ol'.ade,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  E’oulahs  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Kayor. 

KEDE-FAR.\H,  a town  of  Auatic  Turkey,  in  tlie 
government  of  Sivas,  on  the  Kizilcrmack  ; miles  W.  of 
Samfmin. 

KEDGE,  or  Kidge;.  See  Geduosia  and  M.vcnw. 

KEIDGER,  or  KEDGE-ir/nr/'or.  in  -d  Ship.  .See  Axenou. 

KEDGING,  a fea-term  ufed  wlioii  a veffel  is  brought  up 
or  down  a narrow  river  by  the  wind,  though  the  tide  be 
contrary  to  it. 

To  do  this,  the  feameu  fet  their  fore-fail,  foretop-fail, 
and  inizen-fail,  and  let  her  drive  with  the  tide,  that  they 
may'  flat  her  about.  If  fhe  come  too  near  the  (bore,  they 
have  a little  anchor  ready,  called  the  ledger,  or  kedge-ar.char, 
with  a hawfer  fattened  to  it  from  the  (hip  ; and  this  they 
drop  in  the  midll  of  the  current,  by  winch  means  they  wind 
her  head  about  ; and  this  done,  taJee  up  the  anchor  again. 

KEDGOORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltanj  in 
Buiidelcuiid  ; 30  miles  N.N.I'l.  of  Cnllingar. 
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KEDGREfi,  ,a  to\yn  of  Hindooflan  ; 34  mik-s  N-E,  of 
Benares. 

KEDHAM,  a town  of  Upper  Guinea,  filuated  on  the 
river  Schei'oro  ; 2CO  miles  from  its  moutlv 

KEDOUS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey',  in  Natolia;  32 
miles  W.  of  Ivjntaja. 

KEDREL2EON,  Cedeex-AIO.n,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica. 
of  the  jincitnis,  an  oil  taken  from  the  pix  cedri,  or  pitch  of 
the  cedar-tree. 

KEDRON,  in  Geography.  See  Cedhox. 

KEEBLE,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  organifl:  and 
harpfii.'hord-mafier,  who,  in  1737,  on  Rofeingrave  being 
fuperfeded  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-fquave,  on  account  of 
the  derangement  of  his  intellefts,  was  appointed  officiating 
organid  of  that  church,  upon  half  the  (alary,  during  the 
life  of  his  predeceffor.  See  Roscinorave. 

Mr.  Keeble  was  the  firft  performer  on  the  organ  at  the 
opening  of  Ranelagh,  and  at  the  fubfcriptlon  concert  eda- 
bb(hed  by  Hickford  at  his  room  in  Brewer’s-dreet.  (See 
HiCKFOliD.)  He  had  likewife,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  th.e 
bed  range  of  teaching  of  any  mailer  in  I.ondon  ; and  wa.s 
fo  fure  of  pupils  of  rank  and  (afliion,  iu  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  his  own  reiidence,  iu  Prince’s-dreet,  Hanover-fquarc, 
that  he  declined  the  attendance  of  any  #thers. 

This  able  and  experienced  mader,  befides  his  praftical 
abilities,  bad  a paffioii  for  theoretical  dudies,  and  (pent  liis 
leifure  hours,  during  many  years,  in  the  invedigation  of  the 
mufic  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Harmonica,  which  fee.  He 
w'as  fuppofed  to  die  worth  30,000/.  in  1786. 

K,EEFA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers  7 
fix  miles  N.E.  of  Tipfa. 

KEEL,  in  Botany.  See  Carina. 

Keel,  the  lowed  piece  of  timber  in  a (hip,  placed  iu 
the  bottom  of  her  hull ; one  end  thereof  being  let  into  the 
Hern-pod,  and  the  other  into  the  llem. 

If  we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a (hip  to  the  flreleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back-bone, 
and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It,  therefore,  fupports  and 
unites  the  whole  fabric,  fince  the  dem  and  (lernpod,  which 
are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in  fome  meafure,  a continuation 
of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  conneft  and  inclofe  the  extremities 
of  the  (ides  by  triinfoms  ; as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the 
bottom  by  timbers..  The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of 
feveral  thick  pieces,  placed  length  way's,  which,  after  being 
fcarfed  together,  are  bolted  and  clinched  upon  the  upper 
fide.  When  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  procured  long  enough 
to  afford  a (ufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a drong  thick 
piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  .thereof,  called  the falfe 
keel. 

When  a fliip  has  a deep  keel,  (lie  is  faid  to  have  a rank 
kcei  ; and  this  ferves  to  keep  her  from  rolling. 

Keel  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a low  flat-bottomed  veflel, 
ufed  iu  the  river  Tyne,  to  bring  the  coals  down  from  New- 
cadlc,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load  the  colliers 
for  tranfportation. 

Keel,  upon  an  even,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  pofitiou 
of  a lliip  wiicn  her  keel  is  parallel  to  ihc  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon, fo  that  (he  is  generally  deep  in  the  water  at  both  end.s. 

Yi-V^^.i.-haling,  or  Keel-raking,  is  a piimflunent  inflifted  at 
(ea,  in  the  Dutch  navy,  on  very  great  oflenders,  who  are 
drawn  underneath  the  very  keel  of  the  (hip.  See  Ducking. 

KsEL-ro/ie,  a liair  rope  running  betw'een  the  keelfon  and 
the  keel  of  a fhip,  to  clear  the  limber-holes  when  they  are 
choaked  up  with  ballad,  &c. 

KEELAGE,  Killagh’i.i,  a privilege  to  demand  money 
for  the  bottoms  of  fljips  relling  in  a p»,rt  or  harbour. 
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KEELERS,  in  the  S(a  Language ^ fmall  ^ubs  to  hold 
iluS  to  j>rave  a fliip’s  bottom. 

KEliLING,  a name  ufcd  in  feme  Englirti  writers  for  the 
common  cod-filh.  See  Asei.mjs. 

KEELSON  is  a keel  witlimlide  fimilar  to  that  without, 
upon  the  floor  timbers  exaidly  over  the  keel  of  t!ie  fame  di- 
rien'ion'!,  but  always  oak,  keeping  their  butts  or  fcarfs 
clear  oi  each  other:  thus  the  bottom  of  the  fltip  becomes 
firmly  united  b\  bolts  driven  through  every  floor  timber, 
from  the  upper  llde  of  the  keelfon  to  tlie  under  lidc  of  the 
keel. 

KEEMA-KEID A N,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  finall 
ifl.mds  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Leyta.  N.  lat.  lo"’  30'.  E long.  124°  36'. 

KEEMO,  in  Natural  Uiflory,  a large  fhell  of  the  cockle- 
kuid ; probably,  fays  Marfden  (Hill,  of  Sumatra,  j).  9.)  the 
ktrgell  in  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the  bay  of  Tappanooly, 
in  Sumatra,  chiefly,  and  likevvile  in  other  parts  of  the  Eall. 
Thefe  fhells  are  taken  in  deep  water,  by  thrulling  a long 
bamboo  between  the  valves  as  they  lie  open,  and  by  the  im- 
mediate clofure  which  follows  they  are  made  fall.  The 
largell,  fays  Mr.  Marfden,  which  I have  fecn,  was  about 
three  to  four  feet  over.  Tlie  Ihcll  is  perfedlly  white,  and  is 
worked  up  like  ivory  by  the  natives. 

KEENDUEM,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifesin  Thibet, 
and  runs  into  the  Irrawaddy,  40  miles  below  Ava.  This 
great  river  com«s  from  the  N.W.  and  divides  the  country 
of  CaiTay  from  that  of  Ava.  It  is  navigable,  as  far  as 
the  Lirman  territory  extends,  for  veffels  of  burthen.  The 
entrance  ot  the  Keenduem  is  about  a mile  wide. 

KEENE,  Ed.mun'd,  in  Biography,  an  Engliih  prelate, 
>vaG  born  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father  ^vas 
alderman.  He  was  educated  at  Gains  col'egc,  Cambridge, 
and,  in  1740,  obtained  the  reftory  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
bilhopric  ot  Durham.  In  1750,  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  St. 
Feter’s  college,  and  in  a fliort  time  after  he  ferved  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor,  in  which  he  promoted  the  regulations  for 
improving  the  dilcipline  of  the  uiiiverfity.  In  1732,  he  was 
made  bilhop  of  Chelter,  where  he  continued  eighteen  years, 
when  he  was  tranllated  to  Ely.  He  died  in  the  year  1781. 
He  had  a brother  who  w’as  feveral  years  ambaffador  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  Gen.  Biog.  DhTl. 

Keene,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  New 
llamplhire,  and  one  of  the  molt  flourifliing  in  Chelhire 
county;  incorporated  in  1753,  and  containing,  in  1800, 
1645  inhabitants.  It  is  86  miles  N.W.  from  Bollon. 

KEENEEBALOV,  or  St.  Peteh’s  Mount,  a large 
mountain  in  the  N.  part  of  the  illand  of  Borneo,  near  which 
are  a people  called  Oran,  Idaen,  and  Maroots,  who  offer 
human  facrifices  to  their  deity.  It  is  faid  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  a fubtle  poifon,  in  which  they  dip  their  fmall 
darts,  and  thus  caufe  a wound  which  produces  inllant  death. 

KEEP,  To,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a term  ufed  on  various 
occafions : as 

To  keep  the  land  abroad,  is,  to  keep  within  fight  o.'"  land  as 
much  as  polfible.  See  Hold. 

To  keep  the  lujf,  is  to  continue  clofe  to  the  wind,  or  to  fail 
with  a cotirle  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  much 
as  poffible,  without  deviating  to  leeward.  This  is  alfo  called 
ieephtg  the  ovind.  See  CLOSK-hauled  and  LoOF. 

To  keep  opf,  is  to  fail  oil',  or  keep  at  a dillance  from  the 
fiiore.  See  Offing. 

Keep,  or  Dungeon,  the  llrong  tower  of  an  ancient  callle, 
commonly  placed  on  a high  natural  or  artificial  mount,  into 
%vhich  the  garrifon  retired  when  the  callle  itfelf  was  taken. 
The  lake  or  cellar  of  fuch  keep  was  generally  ufed  to  confine 
prifoners  in. 


KEEPER  of  the  Forejl,  otherwife  called  chief  warden  of 
the  forejl,  is  an  ollicer  who  has  the  principal  government  of  all 
things  belonging  to  a royal  forelt,  and  the  check  of  all  the 
other  officers. 

The  lord  chief  julUce  in  eyre  of  the  forefl,  when  lie  thinks 
fit  to  hold  his  jullice  feat,  lends  out  his  general  fummons  io 
the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  all  under-olficers  to 
appear  before  him,  at  a day  affigned  in  the  fummons.  See 
Ju.STlCE^  the  foref. 

Keeper  of  the  Great  feal,  is  a lord  by  his  office,  and  is 
flyled  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  He  is  one  of  tlie  king’s 
privy-council,  through  whole  hands  pafs  all  charters,  coin- 
miffions,  and  grants  of  the  king  under  the  great-feal  ; with- 
out which  feal,  all  fuch  inllrumcnts,  by  law,  are  of  no  force; 
for  the  king  is,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  a corpora- 
tion, and  paffes  nothing  firmly  but  under  the  faid  feal  ; 
which  is,  as  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  higheli 
elleem  and  reputation. 

The  lord  keeper  has  the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-emi- 
nence, )urifdi£lion,  execution  of  laws,  and  all  other  cnlloms> 
commodities,  and  advantages,  as  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England  has  for  the  time  being.  Both  thefe  officers  cannot 
properly  fubfill  at  the  fame  time,  fince  the  llatute  of  g Eli/. 
The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  is  fuperior  in  point  of 
precedency  to  every  temporal  lord. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  fial,  is  a lord  by  his  office  ; through 
whofe  hands  pafs  all  charters  figned  by  the  kirig,  before  they 
come  to  the  great  feal,  and  fome  things  which  do  not  pafs 
the  great-feal  at  all.  He  is  of  the  king’s  privy  council,  and 
was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feal ; yet  reckoned  in. 
the  number  of  tlie  great  officers  of  the  realm.  12  Ric.  IK 
c.  II.  27  Hen.  VI II.  c.  1 1. 

Keeper,  Boat,  in  Sea  Language,  one  of  tlie  rowers,  who 
remains  as  a centiiicl  in  his  turn,  to  take  care  of  any  boat 
and  her  contents,  either  when  file  lies  by  the  (bore,  oralong- 
fide  of  the  ihip  ; or  wlicn  file  is  towed  a-flern  of  her. 

Keeper,  The,  in  Groj-ra/i/l’y,  ahigh  mountain  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  province  of  Munfler,  Ireland,  which  forms  a. 
confpicuous  objeft  to  a great  extent  of  country.  It  is  feven 
miles  S.S  W.  from  Nenegli. 

KEEPING,  in  Painting,  is  a technical  term,,  which  fig- 
iiilies  the  peculiar  management  of  tlio'c  parts  of  the  art,  co- 
louring and  chiaro-feuro,  wliich  produces  the  proper  degree 
ot  relievo  in  objedls  admitted  into  a compolition  ; according, 
to  their  relative  pofitions  in  the  imagined  feene,  and  the  de- 
gree of  importance  the  artiil  attaches  to  them. 

When  he  has  chofen  his  fubjedt,  and  arranged  his  figures, 
forms,  and  colours,  his  next  talk  will  be,  to  give  each  object 
its  local  iituation,  and  to  bring  thofe  forward  in  the  pidtnre 
which  he  intends  (hould  be  moil  impreffive  on  the  beholder 
or  at  leafl,  fo  to  manage  the  furroundmg  ones,  that  thofe 
which  are  principal  in  the  fubjedl  and  compolition,  ffiouIJ 
not  fail  of  their  effedl.  Tliis  may  be  effedled  cither  by  fliade. 
or  colour  : either  by  throwing  a fliadow  acrofa  the  inferior 
objedts,  or  tcinting  them  with  a colour  lefs  bright  than  that 
given  to  tlie  others  ; and  even,  in  very  fkillul  hands,  it  may 
be  done  by  the  very  reverfe  mode  of  praClice  to  either  of 
the  above  : but  that  is  extremely  difficult,  and  requires, 
the  knoivlcdge  and  the  hand  of  a great  mailer  in  the  art  to 
execute  it. 

As  the  objcdls  recede  in  the  ground-plane  of  the  piclure,. 
the  hue  of  the  atmofphcre  intermixing  with  their  proper,  or 
local  colour,  as  it  is  termed,  (though  improperly  fo,)  will, 
affifl  in  their  keeping  ; ».  e.  will  caufe  them  to  appear  at. 
their  jnll  dillance  from  the  front  figures.  Therefore  there, 
is  lefs  art  required  liere,  than  in  feparating  and  rounding 
figures  fr  ii.'itcd  nearly  in  the  fame  plane,  and  combining  to. 
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f 'ether  in  mafTes,  wherein  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping 
ies. 

It  will  be  fecn  by  what  ha?  been  faid,  that  keeping  is  but 
another  word  iur  effed  in  its  more  confined  fenfe,  as  it  relates 
to  the  individual  objects  of  a pifture  ; it  is,  liowever,  a com- 
ponent part  oi  eJJ'cd  in  its  general  and  molt  extenfive  mean- 
ing ; ot  which  it  forms  the  bafis  in  conjunction  witli  arrange- 
ment of  forms  and  colours  ; which  latter  includes,  in  the 
painter’s  eye,  liglits  and  (hades.  See  Ekfect,  in  Painting. 

On  keeping,  relievo  entirely  depends  ; for  if  the  lights, 
(hadows,  and  half-teints  he  not  kept  in  tlieir  exact  relative 
proportions  of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be  cffe6ted  ; and 
without  due  oppoliiion  of  light,  fiiade  and  colours,  no  ap- 
parent feparation  of  objects  can  take  place. 

^Vhatever  kind  of  e'fect  is  intended,  keeping  mufl  be 
called  into  aftion  ; lince  each  object  mull  have  its  own  ap- 
parent, propi-r,  and  local  projc6tion  ; and  no  lefs  its  relative 
lirength  in  regard  to  the  general  impreffion  wliich  the  fub- 
jeCt  is  calcula'ed  to  produce. 

So  miicli  has  been  faid  that  ap])lies  to  this  artie’e  under 
the  word  Efredt,  that  we  forbear  to  enlarge  further  upon  it, 
than  juft  to  Hate,  that  the  Flemifii  fchool  may  be  moll  ad- 
vantagcouHy  lludied  with  regard  to  it,  in  wliat  relates  to  hif- 
tory,  portraiture,  and  Hill  life  : and  in  landfcape,  we  would 
add  to  Ruyfdale  and  Hobbima,  the  more  valuable  name  of 
Claude,  as  the  painter  who  has  produced  the  moH  exquifite 
produftions  in  art  for  tlie  quality  we  are  now  difeuffing. 

KEEPITHEJA,  in  Botany,  the  name  by  which  fome 
authors  call  the  trees,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  gum  lacca 
cf  the  (hops  is  ufually  found. 

KEERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Bog- 
gilcund  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Kewah. 

KEERETPOUR,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  circar 
of  Siimbul  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  NiJjibabad. 

KEERPOU,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Bengal ; 33 
inijes  S.S.W.  of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  22^  45'.  E.  long. 

KEERYSHL'R,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

KEESERA,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Condapilly. 

KEEVE,  in a provincial  term  ufed  to 
lignity  a vat  in  which  beer  is  worked  or  fermented. 

Kkeve  is  alfo  a vefiel  ufed  in  dreffing  tin-ores.  See 

Ti.v. 

KEFF,  or  Kkfts,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
tlie  kingdom  of  Tunis,  reckoned  tlie  third  for  riches  and 
flrength  in  the  country  : anciently  called  “ Sicca,”  or 

“ Sicca  Veneria.”  In  the  i8th  century  the  citadel  was 
blown  up,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  with  additional  Hrength 
and  beauty.  In  levelling  an  adjacent  mount  on  this  occa» 
lion  an  entire  Itatue  of  V'enus  was  dug  up,  which  was  in- 
Hantly  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  At  the  fame  time 
was  dug  up  an  iquellrian  Hatue,  dedicated  to  Marcus  An- 
toninus RafuS,  vvliicli  fiiffered  the  fame  fate.  Keff,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  lltuated  upon  die  declivity  of  a liill,  w’ith  a 
plentiful  fource  of  water  near  the  centre  of  it  ; 70  miles 
W.S.W.  ofTunis.  N.  hit.  36  15,'.  E.  long.  9 3'. 

KF,  FF'EKIL,  in  Mineralogy,  a Hone  of  a white  or  yel- 
low colour,  foapy  feel,  and  moderate  hardnefs,  which  in- 
creafes  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  fubllance  of  which  the  large 
Turkey  pipes  are  made.  It  is  found  in  Krim  Tartary,  in 
Canada,  in  Flanders,  and  in  other  places.  The  Tartars 
ufe  it  inHcad  of  foap,  and  it  is  fo  ufed  in  AuHrian  Flanders. 
W iegleb  found  it  to  confiH  of  equal  parts  of  magnefia 
and  lilex,  whence  it  feems  to  operate  as  a fuller’s  earth, 
See  Meerschaum. 


KEFFING,  in  Geography,  a fmall  idand  in  the  EaH  In- 
dian lea,  near  the  S.E.  coall  of  theiflandof  Ceram.  S.  lat. 
3°  28'.  E.  long.  131*’  ii'. 

KEFIL,  a village  of  tlie  Arabian  Irak,  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  E/.ckiel,  annually  viiited  bv  a multi- 
tude of  .Tews  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Helleh. 

KEFKEBEH,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of 
Efitillielir. 

KEFKEN,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Black,  fea,  near  the 
coail  of  Natolia.  N lat.  41'"'  6’.  E.  long.  30°  40'. 

KEFREEN,  a town  qf  Syria,  orua  large  plain  to  wliich 
it  gives  name,  dillinguilhed  for  the  number  of  pigeons  that 
are  bred  there  ; 1 3 miles  from  Aleppo. 

KEFT,  or  Kepht.  See  Copto.s. 

KEHEEP,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Lahore  ; .33  miles 
S.  of  Attock. 

KEHEMEND,  a tmvn  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farlillan  ; 3.3  miles  N.  of  EHakar. 

KE.HL,  a fortrefs  in  the  duchy  of  Baden.  At  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  this  fort  was  ceded  to  the  em-- 
peror  and  emprel's,  and  declared  an  imperial  fortrefs.  In 
the  war  between  France  and  AuHria,  it  was  often  taken  and 
retaken  ; 2 miles  E.  of  Stralburg.  Kchl  w’as  united  to  the 
French  empire  by  a decree  of  the  Confervatory  Senate  in- 
January  i8c8,  and  made  a part  of  the  department  of  the 
Low'er  Rhine, 

KEFIOA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Tonquin,  near  the  coaH. 
N.  lat.  19"  12'.  E.  long.  103®  21'. 

KEFIRICZ,  a towm  of  Perfia,  in  Khorafan  ; 70  miles- 
N.  of  Herat. 

KltlA-REGIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak  ; 60  miles 
\V.N.\v’’.  of  Hamadan. 

KEIFLINGE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Lund. 

KEI-GAM,  a towm  of  Corea  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Cou- 
fou. 

KEIGHLEY,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
York,  fitnated  on  a navigable  canal,  and  having  a market 
on  Wednefday,  In  iSoi,  the  population  confiHed  of  3745 
perfons,  ol  whom  3436  were  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture ; 12  miles  N.  of  Halifax,  and  209  N.N.W.  of. 
London. 

KEIKEM;  in  the  Alateria  Mcdica,  a r.amQ  given  by  the 
Arabian  writers  to  a gum  ufed  in  llicir  time  for  making  of 
varniih. 

Gu.n  lacca  is  generally  faid  to  be  the  fubllance  meant  bv 
it,  but  Avicenna  leems  to  exprefs  by  it  every  thing  that  was 
ufed  as  varniih.  Thu.s  he  fometimes  means  by  it  the  gum 
fandarach,  and  fometimes  amber.  The  gum.  cancamiim  of 
the  Greeks  is  alfo  certainly  often  meant  by  it  ; but  this  1? 
fcarce  to  be  mentioned  as  an  application  of  the  word,  it 
being,  almoH  as  general  a term  as  itfelf,  and  Handing  with 
many  of  the  old  authors  for  fandarach,  gum  lac,  and  amber, 
as  well.as  for  the  gum  properly  exprelfed  by  it.  In  (Imrt, 
all  the  gums  ufed  in  making  varniih,  are  in  general  called  b'. 
the  names  of  any  one  of  them,  and  thus  vernix,  fandarach. 
cancamum,  and  lacca,  are  made  fynonymou?  words,  and 
either  Hands  for  each  of  the  things  fignified  by  all  the 
words. 

KEIKIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  .Sw’eden,  in  the  go 
vernment  of  Abo  ; 48  miles  N.  of  Biorneborg. 

KEILAH.  See  Ceil.'V. 

KEILL,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1671;  here  alfo  he  received  his  early  education,  and  at  th.-* 
univerfity  purfued  his  maturei  Hiidies,  and  took  his  degree 
ofM.A,  He  was  particularly  attached  tc  ,Dr,  Cregory^ 

who 
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aUo  taii;^ht  the  mathematics,  and  read  a courfe  of  leftures 
on  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Under  him  and  by  his  aid 
he  was  enabled  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of  the  “ Principle.,” 
which  he  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  his  future  (Indies. 
In  the  year  1694,  Mr.  Keill  went  with  his  tutor  to  O.xford, 
entered  hinifclt  of  Baliol  collejre,  and  read  ledlures  himfelf 
in  his  own  chambers  upon  natural  and  c::perimenta!  philo- 
fophy,  by  wirich  he  acquired  coufiderable  reputation.  As 
an  author,  lie  tirft  appeared  with  an  “ Examination  of  Dr. 
Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  wliich  led  to  a more  ex- 
tended controverfy  on  the  fubjetl ; in  this  he  difplayed  very 
commanding  talents,  and  ably  refuted  the  ingenious  theories 
of  Dr.  Burnet  and  Mr.  Whillon.  He  readily  admitted  that 
though  the  work,  the  errors  of  which  he  undertook  to  ex- 
pofe,  \vas  full  of  miftakes  in  philofophy,  yet  none  ever 
abounded  with  more  beautiful  fcencs  and  fiirprifing  images 
of  nature.  In  lyco,  lie  fucceeded  Dr.  Millington,  who  was 
appointed  phyliciaii  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  as  Sedleian  pro- 
fefTor  of  natural  phi'ofophy,  and  read  leftures  in  the  public 
fclioo’s.  He  now  removed  to  Chrill-church  college,  and,  in 
1702,  he  publ idled  his  treatife,  intitled  “ Introdudlio  ad  ve- 
ram  Phyiicam,’’  containing  the  fubftance  of  fcveral  ledtures 
on  the  new  philofophy.  This  work  met  with  a favourable  re- 
ception in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries, and  was  coiifidered 
as  a good  introdudlion  to  the  Principia.  In  1736,  a new  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  in  London  at  the  widi  of  M.  Maupertuis, 
■wlio  fubjoined  to  it  a new  hypolhefis  of  his  own  concerning  tlie 
ring  of  the  planet  Saturn.  In  170S,  Mr.  Keill  was  eledled 
a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  proved  himfelf 
a very  ufeful  member,  and  enriched  the  Tranfadlions  of 
the  Society  with  many  va’uable  papers.  In  the  following 
vear  he  made  a voyage  to  New  England,  as  treafurer  of  the 
Palatines  who  were  fent  by  government  into  that  country, 
and  foot!  after  bis  return,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
chofeii  Savilian  profelfor  of  aft-onomy.  Mr!  Keill  next 
engaged  in  the  controverfy  refpedting  fir  Haac  Newton’s 
claim  to  the  invention  of  fluxions:  feveral  letters  paffed  on 
the  fubjedl  between  M.  Leibnitz  and  our  author,  till  at 
length  (pedal  committee  of  llie  Royal  Society  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  wliich  committee 
concluded  their  report  with  declaring,  lliat  tliey  reckoned  iir 
X-  I'icwtoii  the  firlt  inventor  of  the  method  in  qncllion,  and 
that  they  were  alfo  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Keill,  in  afferV.ing 
the  fame,  had  been  no  ways  injurious  to  M.  Leibnitz.  The 
particulars  of  thefe  proceedings  may  be  found  in  a work  to 
which  we  liave,  in  this  Cyclopedia,  already  more  than  once 
referred,  viz.  the  ” Commerdum  Epiltolicum”  of  Mr.  Col- 
lins. The  difpnte  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  in  the 
“ Ada  Eruditoruin,”  and  the  “ .Tournal  Litteraire.”  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Keill  coiiduded  himlelf  in  thefe 
conteds  with  a great  degree  of  finnnefs  and  fpirit,  and  that 
he  fatisfadorily  repelled  the  attacks  upon  the  veputation  of 
our  illuitnous  countryman.  In  1 7 1 1 , he  publilhed  a paper 
in  tlie  riiilofophical  Tranfadions,  “ On  the  Rarity  of  Mat- 
ter, &c.”  in  which  he  points  out  various  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  explained  upon  the  fuppoficion  of  a plenum.  About 
this  time  queen  A- line  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him  to  the  office 
of  decypherer  to  her  majelly,  in  which  he  continued  till  the 
year  1716.  In  1713,  t-he  univcrlity  of  Oxford  conterred 
upon  him  the  diploma  of  dodor  of  medicine,  and  two  years 
atterwards  he  publilhed  an  edition  of  Euclid,  to  which  he 
added  two  trads  on  Trigonometry  and  the  Nature  ot  Loga- 
rithms. In  the  year  1718,  Dr.  Keill  piibliflied  at  Oxford 
ills  “ Introdiidio  ad  veram  Aflrcnomiam,”  which  was  after- 
wards tranflated  by  himlelf  into  Eiigliffi,  at  the  requcll  of 
the  duchefs  of  Ciiandos,  under  tlie  title  of  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  true  Altronomy,”  &c.  The  author  did  not  long 
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furvive  this  work.  He  died  of  a fever  in  the  fummer  of  1721, 
being  only  in  the  jotli  year  of  bis  age. 

Keill,  James,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land on  the  27th  of  March  1673.  Having  received  tl;e 
early  part  of  his  education  in  liis  native  country,  he  went 
abroad  with  the  view  of  completing  it  in  the  fchools  of 
celebrity  on  the  continent  ; and  obtained  fuch  a degree  cf 
knowledge  as  diilinguiflicd  him  focii  after  1 .s  iviiini  to 
England.  He  had  early  applied  to  diffedions,  and  piir- 
fued  the  lludy  of  anatomy,  under  Duverncy,  at  Parb  ; 
whence  he  was  enabled  to  give  anatomical  lectures,  wi  h 
great  reputation,  in  both  the  Englifli  univcrfitios.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  by  the  univeriity 
of  Cambridge.  In  1703  he  fettled  at  Northampton,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profcffioii,  in  which  he  attai.ned 
conliderable  fame  and  fuccefs.  In  1706  lie  publilhed  a 
paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N'  306,  containing 
“ an  account  ot  the  death  and  dilfection  of  John  Bayles, 
of  that  town,  reputed  to  have  been  130  years  old.”  Tliccir- 
cumllances  which  he  detai'ed  very  much  refembled  ihofethnt 
were  obferved  by  the  celebrated  Harvey  in  tlie  dilfcdlion  of 
old  Parr.  Dr.  Keill,  like  his  brother  John,  w as  well  Ikillcd 
in  mathematical  learning,  which  he  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Plis  firlt  pub- 
lication w’as  a compendium  of  anatomy,  for  the  life  of  the 
pupils  who  attended  liis  lectures,  and  was  entitled,  “ Tlie 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  abridged,’’  icmo.  l.,ond._ 
1698,  and  w-as  taken  chiefly  Ironi  Cowper  : it  went  through 
many  editions.  In  the  year  17- 8,  he  gave  the  world  a proof 
of  his  mathematical  flvili,  in  ” An  Account  of  Animal 
Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and 
Miifcular  Motion,”  Loud,  bvo.  This  work  w-as  reprinted 
in  1717,  with  the  addition  of  an  eflay,  “ concerning  the  Force 
of  the  Heart  in  driving  the  Blood  through  the  whole  Body,’’ 
and  under  the  title  of  “ Elfays  on  leveral  Parts  of  the  Ani- 
mal Qcconomy.”  He  likcwilc  publilhed  the  fame  treatife 
in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a “ Medicina  Statica  Britan- 
nica.”  Tlie  eflay  concerning  the  force  of  the  heart  drew 
him  into  a controverfy  with  Dr.  Jiirin,  which  was  carried 
on  in  feveral  papers,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  'I’ranf 
adions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whicli  Dr.  Kciil  had  been 
e'eded  a member;  and  was  continued  to  tlie  time  of  the 
death  ot  the  latter,  which  took  place  at  Non liarr.pton,  ou 
tlie  161I1  of  July  1619,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  had 
for  lome  time  laboured  under  a very  painful  diforder,  viz. 
a cancer  in  the  roof  of  liis  mouth,  to  which  he  had  applied 
the  cautery  with  his  own  hands,  in  order,  if  poffiblc,  to 
procure  fome  relief,  but  in  vain.  Eloy.  Did.  Hill.  Huicliiii- 
fon’s  Biog.  Med. 

KEILLESAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  frnaller 
Wcllern  illands  of  Scotland  ; 3 n iles  N.E.  of  Barray 
ifland.  N.  lat.  37°  2'.  W.  long.  7°  23'. 

KEIM-HO'i  UN,  a tow  n of  Cliinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
government  of  Kirin.  N.  lat.  qq'’  qj-'.  E.  long,  129'’  2q'. 

KEIRAN,  in  the  Oriental  Learning,  the  Perl:an  and 
Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Saturn,  according  to  Saimaiius. 
See  CiiiUN. 

KEIRLEBERUS,  .Tohn  George,  in  Biography,  born 
at  Wlirtemberg,  was  at  once  a p.liilofopher,  poet,  and  nuil':- 
cian.  In  1691,  he  compofed  for  the  birtii-day  of  the  em- 
peror Jofeph  I.  a Latin  poem,  which  he  fel  to  mulic  in  a 
perpetual  canon  of  16  vocal  parts,  and  16  violin  acconi- 
paniments,  in  a different  meiedy  ; a piece  of  pedantry 
much  admired  by  profelTors  and  deep  dilettanti  at  llic  latur 
end  of  the  17th  century.  He  atterwards  compofed  another 
perpetual  canon  in  eight  parts,  lour  viol  da  gamba.s, ' wo  conn, 
ter-teiiors,  and  two  tenors,  with  feveral  other  various  and 
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Complicated  contrivances,  as  myilical,  and  as  much  refpefted 
at  the  time  as  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  Pythia. 

KEIS  Bay,  or  Sinclair’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a hay  on 
the  E.  coall  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs.  N. 
lat.  28'.  W.  lonjj.  z''  58'. 

REISER,  Reiniiakd,  in  Biography,  a German  com- 
p')fcr  of  th.e  firll;  clafs,  for  invention,  ingenuity  of  accom- 
paniments, and  number  of  liis  works.  This  admirable 
mufician  was  born  in  at  Weiflenfels  in  Saxony,  and, 

very  early  in  his  profcfTional  career,  appointed  maellro  di 
cappella  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Though  his  firil  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  nnific  was  a palloral,  called  “ Ifmena,” 
for  Wolfenbuttle,  which  he  fet  in  his  2Cth  year,  the  year 
following  he  compofed  his  opera  of  “ Balilius,”  which  was 
p»rformcd  in  the  theatre  at  Hamburgh  with  very  great  ap- 
plaufe  ; and  he  continued  writing  for  that  ftage  till  th.e  year 

He  was  educated  at  I,eipfic,  where  he  was  entered  of  that 
univcriity.  He  began  to  iludy  mufic  in  that  city,  but  was 
chiefly  his  own  mailer,  forming  himfelf  upon  the  Italian 
fchool,  bv  ftudying  the  beil  produiflions  of  that  country. 
His  fccond  opera  for  Hamburgh,  “ Adonis,"  eflabliflied 
ITim  in  the  favour  of  that  ci‘y  for  the  re.T;  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Matthefon,  whatever  words  he  fet  on  tlie  fubje£l 
of  love,  his  mulic  was  j)eculiarly  excellent.  Ilis  operas,  in 
Hamburgh  alone,  amounted  to  118.  But  befldes  his  dra- 
matic produMions,  lie  compofed  divertimenti,  ferenale,  and 
cantatas  iunuinerable.  Indeed,  this  mailer  was  as  lure  of 
fancy  and  originality  whenever  he  put  pen  to  paper,  as 
Plavdn  in  his  time.  In  a maniilcript  colleclioii  of  near 
feventy  cantatas  by  tlie  greatcLl  compofers  of  his  time,  both 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  which  there  are  twelve  by  Keiler, 
in  opening  the  book  by  chance,  in  any  part  of  it  where  his 
cantatas  arc  inferted,  it  is  iiiilantly  known  to  be  bis  mufic, 
,".t  the  firll  glance  ; fo  new  are  the  pafl’ages,  and  fo  difl'erent 
tlie  arrangement  of  the  notes  from  that  of  liis  companions 
in  tliis  colledlion,  amounting  to  near  thirty^  of  the  firll  order. 
For  grace  and  facility'  we  do  not  recommend  him  ; indeed, 
tliefe  excellencies  were  little  known  or  fought  during  liis 
time  ; but  for  modulation,  ingenuity,  and  new  ideas,  he  had 
fcarcely  his  equal. 

In  a converfation  with  the  elegant  and  indicious  Hafle 
at  Vienna  in  1772,  lie  affured  us  that,  according  to  his  con- 
ceptions, Kcifer  was  one  of  the  greatefl  mulicians  the  world 
ever  faw.  His  compofitions,  he  laid,  were  more  voluminous 
than  thofe  of  Alefiandro  Scarlatti  ; and  his  melodies,  though 
then  70  y'cars  old,  were  Ibll,  lie  thought,  modern  and  grace- 
ful. Adding,  that  this  had  been  always  his  opinion  ; and 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  as  Keifer 
was  not  his  relation,  his  mailer,  or  even  his  acquaintance  ; 
but  having  lately  looked  at  fome  of  his  works,  lie  w.as  allo- 
nilhed  to  fee  fo  much  more  elegance,  cleaniefs,  and  pleafing 
melody  than  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  prodmflions  of  moll 
niod-’m  mailers,  even  now.  “ He  compofed,  indeed,  chiefly 
for  Hamburgh,”  Signior  Hafle  obferved,  “ and,  in  general, 
to  the  German  language,  not  being  very  well  verfed  in  tliat 
of  Italy  ; fo  that  he  often  blundered  in  fetting  Italian 
word;  ; but  lie  li.;d  always  merit  cf  oilier  kinds  to  compen- 
fate  for  this  defcA.” 

At  tiiis  lime  all  our  own  knowledge  of  tliis  compofer 
was  traditional,  as  we  were  then  totally  luiaeqnuinted  with 
liis  works  ; but  we  can  now  fpeak  from  dcmonltralion,  and 
our  own  examination  of  his  works  of  .various  kind';,  v.liieh 
manifell  all  tiic  vigour  of  a fertile  invention,  and  corniclncfs 
oi  Iludy  Mid  experience. 

Riii.sEii  s River,  iii  Ciography,  a river  of  Africa,  at 


tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  defeends  from'  Table 
mountain. 

KEISKAMMA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  32'’  4 '. 

KEITH,  James,  in  Biography,  a dillinguilhed  general, 
y'ounger  foil  of  George  Keith,  earl  marfhal  of  Scotland, 
by  a daughter  of  Drummond,  duke  of  Perth,  was  born  in 
1696,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Aberdeen.  Pie  was 
an  adlierent  to  the  Stuart  family,  and  engaged  in  their  de- 
fence ill  the  year  171J  ; but  on  the  defeat  of  his  party  he 
was  glad  to  efcape  to  France,  where  he  applied  to  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  ufeful  in  the  military  profeflion. 
He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  account  of  his  great  proficiency  in  mathematics.  He 
travelled  through  many  countries  in  Europe,  ferved  10  years 
ill  the  Irifn  brigades  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
the  Ruflian  fervice,  in  which  he  was  taifed  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  In  the  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the 
Turks  he  gave  the  moll  fignal  difplays  of  courage  and 
heroifm,  and  was  himfelf  the  firll  to  mount  the  breach  at 
the  capture  of  Otchakof  Pie  had  a fliare  in  the  war  in 
Finland,  between  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians,  and  was-inllru- 
mental  in  placing  the  princefs  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of 
Rulfia.  At  the  peace  of  Abo  in  1743,  he  was  fent  am- 
balTador  to  the  court  of  Stockholm,  and  on  his  return  to 
Peterlhurgli  he  was  honoured  with  the  marflial’s  Half ; but 
as  the  emoluments  of  tin's  office  were  infufficient  for  his 
fupport,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Frederick  king  of 
Pruffia,  by'  whom  he  was  honoured  with  confiderable  ap- 
pointments, and  with  liis  own  perfdnal  friendfliip.  In  the  war 
of  1756  he  entered  Saxony  in  the  quality  of  field  marlhal  ; 
and  in  1758  he  was  killed,  at  the  fnrprife  of  the  camp  of 
Hochkirchen,  by  count  Dami.  He  was  reckoned  a very 
able  general,  and  was  highly  ellimable  in  his  private  cha- 
raAer.  The  king  of  Pruffia  honoured  his  memory  with  a 
fine  monument  at  Potzdam. 

Keith,  in  Geography,  a parilh  in  the  county  of  Banff, 
Scotland,  contains  four  hamlets  or  villages : i II,  the  old  town 
of  Keitli  ; 2d,  the  new  town  of  Keith  ; 3d,  the  new  town 
of  New-Mill ; and,  4th,  the  old  town  of  New-Mill.  Tlie 
old  town  is  nearly  deferted  by  the  inhabitants  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  new  Town 
This  was  commenced  in  the  year  1750,  by  the  earl  of 
Findlater,  upon  a barren  moor,  which  was  let  in  lots  of 
30  feet  by  70.  Here  fcveral  manufaAiirers  ellablifhed 
themfelves,  and  the  place  gradually  increafed  in  houfes  and 
population.  In  T791  there  were  1075  of  the  litter  ; and  in 
1800  the  whole  parilh  contained  749  houfes,  and  3284  in- 
habitants. Tliefe  are  compnfed  within  an  area  of  about 
fix  miles  in  length,  by  fix  in  breadth.  Flax-dreffing, 
fpinning,  and  w'eaving,  are  the  chief  branches  of  manu- 
faAure  : a tannery,  diflill  rv,  and  bleaching-field,  are  in- 
cluded within  the  parilh.  The  pariili-fcliool  of  Keith  has 
been  long  noted  for  its  able  mailers.  Near  old  Keith,  the 
river  Ifla,  falling  over  fome  high  r icks,  forms  a fine  caf- 
cade,  called  th'*  “ Finn  of  Kei'h.”  .Tanit--.  Fergufon,  jullly 
celebrated  for  his  aflronpmical  and  philofopliical  writings, 
was  a native  of  ‘his  parilh.  Within  the  precinAs  of  the 
parilh  :>re  fome  oruidical  remains.  Sinclair’s  StatilLical 
. kccoui't,  vol.  V.  article  written  by  the  P..ev.  Alexander 
Kumphrey'. 

KF.  aI,  a'-own  of  Japan,  in  the  Hand  of  Ximo  ; i r miles 
N.N.Vf.  of  Naka. 

KEKIO.  See  Fcrn-O;/. 

KEK  O,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  with  a caftlcp. 
Ij  miles  S.E.  of  ivorpoua. 

KELAi^ 
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KELA,  or  QurLLA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave 
coaft,  in  the  canton  of  Koto. 

KELAIA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  HeJsjas ; 
ijO  miles  E.S.E.  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

KELANG,  or  Kilang,  a fniall  iflaiul  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian lea,  near  the  W.  coall  of  the  illaad  of  Ceram.  S.  lat. 
3'  8'.  E.  long.  I 28'’. 

KELAR,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  Irak  ; 70  miles  E S.E  of 
Cafhin. 

KELAT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khora- 
fan,  at  the  edge  of  a mountain  furrounded  by  rocks  ; it 
was  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  13S2  ; 12  miles  E.  from  Abi- 
verd. 

KELES,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 28 
miles  E.N  E.  of  Ephefus. 

KELHEIM,  a town  of  Bavaria,  Ttuated  on  an  ifland 
formed  at  the  conflux  of  the  Altmuh!  and  Danube  ; 46 
miles  N.N  E.  of  Munich.  N.  lat.  48^  52'.  E.  long, 
il^  32'. 

KEEIUB,  or  Kaljub,  a town  of  Egvpt,  on  the  Ka- 
Ijt’s  Abu  Meneggi,  the  capital  of  a dillrid  ; 6 miles  N,  of 
Cairo. 

KELT.,  in  Rural  Econam",  a web,  or  kind  of  bag,  in 
which  infeCds  are  bred. 

KELL  AH,  in  Geography,  a to,vn  of  Abyflinia  ; yj  miles 
E.  of  Axum. 

KELLER,  .Tons’  Bai-THASar,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated artift,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  165S.  Having  learnt 
the  art  of  a goldfmith,  in  which  he  difplayed  great  in- 
genuity, he  went  to  Paris  by  the  invitation  of  his  brother, 
who  held  the  pods  of  canon-founder,  and  commiffary  of  ar- 
tillery to  the  king  of  France.  While  in  the  French  fer- 
vice  he  caff  a great  many  cannon,  together  with  feveral 
flatucs  for  the  gardens  of  Verfailles  ; but  that  by  which  he 
IS  chiefly  celebrated  is  the  grand  equeftrian  ifatiie  of  Lewis 
XIV.  executed  after  the  model  of  Girardon.  He  was  niade 
infpedor  of  the  foundery  at  the  arfenal,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1702.  Gen.  Biog. 

Kellkr,  Godfrey,  a native  of  Germany,  who  fettled 
in  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and 
had  much  pradice  as  a harpfichord  mafler.  In  lyii,  he 
publiflied,  at  Amfterdam,  fix  fonatas,  engraved  on  copper- 
plates ; of  which  the  three  firll  were  for  two  violins,  a tenor, 
a trumpet  or  hautbois,  and  a bafs  ; the  three  lail  for  two 
flutes,  two  hautbois  or  violins,  and  a baflb  continuo.  Thefe 
the  author  dedicated  to  queen  Anne.  After  this  he  and 
Finger  publiflied  fonatas,  jointly,  in  five  parts. 

As  a compofer,  Keller  was  foon  forgotten  ; but  he  w'as 
remembered  a confiderable  time  as  the  author  of  a poflhu- 
mous  treatife  on  thorough-bafe,  which  he  had  finifhed,  but 
did  not  live  to  publifh.  It  was,  however,  printed,  a fhort 
time  after,  by  Cullen  at  the  Buck,  between  the  Temple 
gates  and  Fleet-lfreet,  with  the  following  ample  title:  “ A 
complete  Method  for  the  attaining  to  play  a Thorough- 
Bafe  upon  either  Organ,  Harpfichord,  or  Theorbo-Lute  ; 
by  the  late  famous  Mr,  Godfrey  Keller,  with  Variety  of 
proper  LefTons  and  Fugues,  explaining  the  feveral  Rules 
throughout  the  whole  Work  ; and  a Scale  for  tuning  the 
Harpfichord  or  .Spinet,  all  taken  from  his  own  Copies,  which 
he  did  defign  to  print.” 

This  treatife,  though  meagre,  was  the  heft  our  country 
could  boad,  till  Lampe,  in  1737,  publilhed  his  “ Plain  and 
Compendious  Method  of  teaching  Thorougli-Bafe,  after  a 
moll  rational  Manner,  with  proper  Rules  for  praClice  ; the 
Examples  and  Lefl’ons  curioufly  engraved  on  Copper- 
plates." Of  this  work  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  See 
X.A.MFE. 


KELLERAMPT,  in  Geography,  a bai'Hwick  of  Sv\il- 
zerlaiid  ; in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  of  which  Bremgarten  is 
the  principal  place. 

KELLEY,  Edw.ARD,  in  Biography,  the  affociate  of  Mr. 
Dee  (to  whofe  article  the  read.r  is  referred),  in  his  incanta- 
tions, wuis  boni  at  Worcefter  in  the  year  x J JJ.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood  he  left  Oxford  very  abruptly,  and  in  his 
peregrinations  behaved  I'o  ill,  and  committed  I'o  many  foul 
matters,  that  at  Laucaller  he  was  for  fome  offence  deprived 
of  his  ears.  After  tins  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dee,  and,  as  we  have  teen,  they  fet  out  for  the  continent. 
For  fome  time  Kelley  lived  in  a very  expeniive  ftyle,  fup- 
ported,  probably,  by  the  contributions  which  he  levied  on 
the  credulous,  till  he  was  ordered,  into  confinement  by  the 
emperor  Rodolph.  He  obtained  his  releafe,  and  conciliated 
the  favour  of  the  prince,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Frefli  difeoveries  of  his  knavery  occafioned 
a lecoiid  imprifunment,  and  in  attempting  to  efcape  from  the 
place  of  his  confincinent,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  year  i ^93.  He  was  author  of 
leveral  works,  of  which  “ A Poem  on  Chemiflry,”  and 
aiu'ther  on  “ 'I'he  Piiilofopher’s  Stone,"  were  inferted  in 
A'.liUinle’s  “ Tlieatrum  Chymicuin  Britannicum.”  He 
publilhed  at  Hamburgh,  in  1676,  a treatife,  “ De  Lapidc 
Philofophorum  he  was  author,  likewife,  of  “ A True  and 
faithful  Relation  of  what  palled,  for  many  Years,  between 
Dr.  .Tohn  Dee  and  fome  Spirits,  &c.”  Several  of  his  MSS. 
are  Hill  preferved  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum,  at  Oxford. 
Wood’s  Atlien. 

Kelley,  Hugh,  a dramatic  writer,  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land, and  bred  a llay-maker,  which  profefllon  he  quitted 
when  he  came  to  I.ondon,  and  became  writer  to  an  attorney. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a livelihood  by  his  pen,  and  was 
author  of  the  following  pieces:  “ Falfe  Delicacy;"  “A 
Word  for  the  Wile  “ The  School  for  Wives  “The 
Romance  of  an  Plour."  Thefe,  as  their  titles  denote,  are 
all  comedies.  He  was  author  alfo  of  “ Clementina,"  a 
tragedy ; “ Thefpis,”  a poem  ; “ Memoirs  of  a Magda- 
len “ The  Babbler  and  a colledlion  of  Eflays.  He 
died  in  the  year  1777. 

KELLI,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hin. 
doollan,  in  the  country  of  Tanjore ; 27  miles  S.  of  Tan- 
jore.  N.  lat.  to’’  20'.  E.  long.  79°  7'. 

KELLINORE,  a towm  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Carna- 
tic ; 10  miles  N.  of  Pondicherry. 

KELLS,  a market  and  poll-town  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  province  of  Leinller,  Ireland.  It  was  in  former 
times  a city  of  note,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers  : a caille  was  built  in  H78, 
and  there  were  feveral  religious  houfes.  It  was  alfo  a bo- 
rough town,  which,  before  the  Union,  font  two  burgefles  to 
parliament.  Kells  is  32  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  on  tlie 
river  Blackwater,  and  nearly  eight  from  Navan. 

KELLY,  E.arl  of,  in  Biography,  an  illuflrious  dilet- 
tante mufician,  in  whom  were  united  application,  genius, 
and  a powerful  hand  on  the  violin.  This  nobleman  went 
through  all  the  gradations  of  lludy  neceflary  to  form  a 
profound  contrapuntifl.  When  he  quitted  Great  Britain  to 
make\the  tour  of  Germany,  according  to  Pinto,  he  could 
fcarcely  fane  his  violin  ; but  Hopping  at  Manheim,  he 
heard  the  bed  inHrumental  mulic  in  Europe,  and  flmt 
himfelt  up  with  the  elder  Stamit?,,  whofe  originality  and  fire 
fet  his  young  pupil  in  a blaze,  and  fo  congenial  were  the 
talle  and  difpofition  of  the  fcholar  and  the  mailer,  that  they 
feemed  the  growth  of  the  fame  foil.  The  fame  energy  and 
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entliufiafm  which  had  lifted  Stamitz  above  his  fellows  of  the 
Manheim  fchool,  ftimulated  the  young  earl  to  ftudy  compo- 
lition,  and  praftife  the  violin  with  fuch  ferious  application, 
that,  on  his  return  to  England,  there  was  no  part  of  theo- 
retical or  pra6lical  mufic  in  which  he  was  net  equally  verfed 
with  the  greatefl  profelTors  of  his  time.  Indeed,  he  had  a 
llrength  of  liand  on  the  violin,  and  a genius  for  compofition, 
with  which  few  profelTors  are  gifted.  His  ear  was  fo  cor- 
rect, and  his  perception  fo  acute,  that  in  the  inidll  of  a 
turbulent  and  tumultuous  movement  of  afymohony  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  parts,  if  any  inllrument  failed  cither  in  time  or 
tune,  though  playing  a different  and  difiicult  part  himfelf, 
he  inllantly  prompted  the  erroneous  performer  with  his 
voice,  by  Tinging  his  part  without  abandoning  his  own. 

KELLYSBURG  , in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  at  the  head  of  the  north 
branch  of  La  Moille  river. 

KELMEE,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  the  Baglana  coun- 
try, on  the  coart  ; i6  miles  N.  of  Baffeen. 

KELMEBEK,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Per- 
gamo. 

KELMO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eall  Gothland;  23 
miles  N.  of  I.inkioping. 

KELNAR,  a town  of  Caramania,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Sclefkch. 

KEENER,  in  Biography,  a German  mufician,  who  came 
into  England  early  in  the  lalt  century,  and  performed  on  the 
double-ba'c  in  the  theatres  and  concerts  of  the  time.  Elav- 
ing  attached  himfelf  to  Hr.  Pepulch,  his  venerable  country- 
man, it  was  found,  at  the  doftor’s  dcceafe,  that  tlie  tnort. 
curious  books  and  MSS.  of  his  valuable  library  at  the 
Charter-houfe,  were  bequeathed  to  Kelner  and  Travers, 
another  of  the  dotfor's  conrtant  attendants,  who  both  dying 
foon  after  their  bequell  was  known,  that,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  mort  curious  and  ineftimable  mufical  library  perhaps 
in  Europe,  were  fold  piece-meal,  difpofed  of  and  embezzled, 
in  a manner  difficult  to  delcribe  or  underftand.  See  Pe- 
and  Mujical  Library. 

KELP,  in  ylgricnhure  a term  applied  to  the  mineral  alkali 
in  its  more  imjnire  llate  ; the  kelp  of  commerce  contains  the 
alhes  of  the  plant  that  affords  it,  and  is  found  to  be  a good 
manure.  SeeCARUONAT  of  Soda. 

KELS.YL’S  Isi.AND,  in  Geography,  a fmall  irtand  in  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  feparated  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  irtand  of  St.  Sufauna,  by  Alderfey’s  rtraits.  N.  lat. 
to  27'. 

KELSO,  a town  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland, 
is  built  on  a fpot  where  the  rivers  Tevid  and  Tweed  unite 
their  rtreams,  and  is  nearly  furrounded  with  eminences  co- 
vered with  trees.  Hence  the  feenery  is  particularly  pic- 
turefque  and  pleafing.  The  houfes  are  arranged  round  a 
l.irge  Iquare,  and  on  the  lides  of  rt.x  ilreets,  wtiich  diverge 
from  the  fquare  in  nearly  a regular  and  uniform  manner. 
'The  town  houfe,  with  fh  >ps  and  fome  of  the  principal  dwel- 
lings, are  in  the  fquare.  In  the  town  are  the  parilh-church 
and  an  epifcopal  chapel,  which  are  deferibed  as  handfome 
rtriitture<.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a dirpenfary, 
a public  rdTcription  library,  and  a modern  bridge  over  the 
Tweed,  eretfed  in  the  place  of  a former  one,  fwept  away 
by  a (lood  in  1798.  A church  was  founded  here  in  1138; 
•ind  a monartcry  was  transferred  from  Selkirk  to  this  place 
by  David  1.,  who  “ conferred  on  the  monks  this  village, 
with  its  lands  and  waters,  free  from  all  exaClion.”  David  1 1, 
granted  to  the  abbot  a free-market  here.  “ The  town  of 
Relfo  rtiared  the  fate  of  the  abbey  during  the  hollile  con- 
fiidfs  between  the  kindred  nations  in  being  often  plundered 
and  fometimes  tired.”  In  the  years  1522,  1J42.  and  1544, 
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it  was  greatly  damaged  from  the  border  warriors.  The 
town  was  almofl;  dertroyed  in  1686  by  an  accidental  tire,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  it  fuffained  great  da- 
mage from  the  fame  caufe. 

David  II.  conrtituted  the  town  of  Kelfo,  with  the  ba- 
rony of  Bolden,  and  other  lands,  a free  regality.  This  was 
converted,  in  1607,  into  a lord rti ip  in  favour  of  Robert  Kerr, 
earl  of  Roxburgh.  The  duke  of  Roxburgh  is  proprietor 
of  the  lands  here.  The  principal  trade  of  Kelfo  is  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  drefling  of  rtieep  and 
lambs’  Ikins,  of  which  it  is  fuppoled  that  from  70,000  to 
80,000  are  annually  exported.  Great  numbers  of  boots  and 
fhoes  are  annually  made  here.  This  place  is  much  reforted 
to  by  gentlemen  who  attend  the  “ Caledonian  hunt,”  and 
by  others  on  accomit  of  the  races.  The  abbey  buildings  of 
Kelfo  have  been  very  extenfive  and  grand.  At  prefent  its 
ruined  church  prefents  many  interefting  fragments  of  Norman 
architecture.  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  the  “ environs  of 
Kelfo  are  very  fine,  and  the  inhabitants  have  much  reafon  to 
boatl  of  their  profpeCts.”  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towm  are 
feveral  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  : Fleurs,  “ the  mag- 
nilicent  feat”  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  ; Springwood-park, 
the  reiidence  of  fir  George  Douglas,  bart. ; Softlaw-towcr, 
Mr.  Procter’s;  Rofe-bank,  captain  Scott’s  ; Pinnacle-hill, 
Mr.  Davidfon’s  ; Wooden,  Mr.  Walker’s;  &c.  In  1800, 
Kelfo  contained  527  houfes,  and  4196  inhabitants.  Chal- 
mers’s Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  Sinclair’s  Statillical  Account, 
vol.  X.  p J76.  Pennant’s  Tour  to  Scotland. 

KELTAN,  a town  of  Thibet;  40  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Larta. 

KELTANPUSUACLIAN,  a town  of  Thibet;  52 
miles  W.  of  Sgigatche. 

KELT.SCH,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Pre- 
rau  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Prerau. 

KELVAN,a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan ; 18  milesE.N.E. 
of  Schiras. 

KELVEH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mccran, 
on  the  Nehenk  ; 2S0  miles  S.E.  of  Zareng.  N.  lat.  28  50'. 
E.  long.  65  48'. 

KELVIN,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  I.ondon- 
derry,  which  runs  into  the  Roe,  about  4^  miles  S.  from 
Newtown  Limavaddy. 

KELVTO,  a town  of  Sw'eden,in  the  province  of  Ulea  ; 
nine  miles  E N E.  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

KELW.AY,  JosEi’ii,  in  Biography,  the  beff  extempo- 
raneous performer  on  the  organ,  and  neatell  harpfichord 
player  among  the  natives  of  cur  own  country,  during  the 
middle  of  the  iart  century.  He  had  been,  early  in  his  life, 
apprenticed  to  a dancing-mailer  at  Bath  : hut  having  at- 
tempted the  harpfichord,  and  received  a few  leObns  from 
old  Chilcot,  he  had  made  inch  a progrels  on  that  inftru- 
ment,  that  Geininiani,  haiipening  to  hear  him,  difeoven  d a 
hand  and  difjioTuion  fo  promifing,  that  he  not  only  encou- 
raged him  to  lludy  muiic  as  a profefiion,  but  gave  him  in- 
ftructions.  And  his  llyle  of  playing  ever  after  more 
refembled  the  compofitions  of  Geininiani  than  thofc  of 
Elandel,  which  all  other  organilts  lervilely  copied.  The 
broken  phrales  and  rhapfodical  flights  of  Geminiani  often 
feem  more  like  voluntary  phning  than  regular  compofition. 
Stanley’s  voluntaries  were  To  (inooth  and  well-phrafcd,  that 
they  fceined  pieces  played  by  memory  ; but  Kelway’s  ex- 
tempore jilaying,  in  the  llyle  of  Geminiani,  never  had  the  air 
of  iluJicd  pieces. 

In  removing  from  Bath  to  I.onclon,  Kelway  was  foon 
noticed,  and  eleclcd  organill  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill, 
where  lie  did  not  long  remain  ; for  on  the  death  of  Weldon, 
he  refigiied  the  organ  at  St.  Mii  hael’s  church  to  Mr.,  after- 
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wards  Dr.,  Boyce  ; and  was  elefted  organifl  of  the  king’s 
parifh  church,  St.  Marlin’s-in  the-Fields,  where,  of  a Sun- 
day afternoon,  it  was  the  cuftom,  not  only  for  young  or- 
ganills,  but  the  principal  profclTors,  to  crowd  under  tlie 
organ-loft  to  hear  his  voluntaries  ; in  which  there  was  an 
original  and  mafterly  wildncfs,  which  long  fupported  his 
charafter  as  a great  player,  in  a ttyle  totally  different  from 
other  organifts  ; bold,  rapid,  and  fanciful. 

With  his  harplichord  playing  we  were  unacquainted  ; but 
we  have  often  been  allured,  that  he  conllantly  kept  in  high 
praiftice,  Scarlatti’s  bell  and  moll  difficult  lefi'ons,  which  he 
executed  in  a manner  peculiarly  neat  and  delicate.  As  to 
compofition,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  excrcife 
his  pen  and  fancy  more  early  in  life,  or  that  he  ever  attempted 
it  at  all : for  on  the  arrival  of  Bach,  and  appointment  at 
court  as  cliamber-mulician  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  firll  publication  in  thiscountry,  Mr.  Kelway  thought 
it  neceffary,  as  nnific-mafler  to  her  majelty,  to  publiffi  a 
book  of  harplichord  lelfons,  which  arc,  perhaps,  the  moll 
crude,  aukward,  and  unpleafant  pieces  of  the  kind  that  have 
ever  been  engraved.  There  is  a manifell  want  of  facility 
and  experience,  which  proves,  that  though  he  was  old  in 
pra6lical  mu  lie,  he  was  young’  in  its  theory  and  in  com- 
polition. 

Handel,  who  ufed  to  go  frequently  to  St.  Martin’s 
church  to  hear  him  play,  always,  when  indifpofed,  requelled 
Kelway  to  play  the  organ  for  him  in  his  oratorios. 

This  admirable  performer,  the  moll  brilliant  we  ever  heard, 
in  point  of  fancy  and  linger,  lived  to  a great  age,  but,  un- 
happily, during  the  lall  years  of  his  life,  his  intellefts  were 
lomewliat  deranged.  He  died  in  1782,  and  was  fucceeded 
at  St.  Martin’s  church  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Cook,  organill  of 
Wellminiter  Abbey. 

KEMA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E.  coall  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  1“  8'.  E.  long.  125’ 2'. 

Kema,  in  Natural  Hjjlory,  a name  given  by  Leo  Afri- 
eanus,  and  other  writers  of  the  African  hillory,  to  a fort 
of  fubterrancan  produdlion  of  the  vegetable  kind,  greatly 
cllecmcd  as  a delicious  food.  The  Arabian  writers  on  me- 
dicine have  often  mentioned  it,  and  that  under  names  fuffi- 
ciently  refembling  the  modern  African  appellation,  fuch  as 
camahe,  camah,  hemah,  and  camha.  TJiey  are  not  the  roots 
of  any  plant,  hut  a fine  kind  of  fnbterraneous  muffiroom,  or 
truffle,  white  on  the  outlide,  and  which  lie  generally  pretty 
deep  in  the  cartli. 

KEM.^OON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Hate,  which,  with 
others,  forms  a trailt  of  country  feparated  from  Hindoollan 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  fituated  to  the  N.  of  Oude  and 
Rohilcund. 

KEMAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; eight 
miles  S.  of  Sinob. 

KEMBELA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  ; five  miles  S.  of  Ulea. 

KEMBERG,  a town  of  Saxony  ; fix  miles  S.  of  ’Wit- 
tenberg. 

KEMER,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
of  Trebifond  ; 12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ri/.eh. 

KEMGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Eahar;  27  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Durbunga. 

KEMI,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kcm,  on  the  W.  of  the  White 
fea.  N.  lat.  64°  55'.  E.  long.  28  38'. — Alfo,  a fea-pori 
town  of  Sweden,  in  Eall  Bothnia,  fituated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Kemi,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  about 
three  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Tornea.  N. 
lat.  66'’  49',  E.  long.  24°  27'. 


KEMIJ.\N,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar ; 31  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

KEMITRASK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eall  Bothnia,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  a confiderable  lake  formed  in  the  river 
Kemi;  90  miles  N.E.  of  Kemi.  N.  lat.  66 ’42'.  E.  long. 
27^14'. 

KEMLIK,  or  Ghio,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
bay  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 20  miles  W,  of  Ifiiik. 

KEMMOO,  a town  of  Africa,  the  metropolis  of  Kaarta; 
formerly  large  and  populous,  but  dellroyed  fince  it  was 
vifited  by  Mr.  Park.  N.  lat.  14^  20.  W.  long.  7'’ 46'. 

KEMNAT,  a town  of  Bavaria;  26  miles  N.  of  Am- 
berg.  N.  lat.  49'  33'.  E.  long,  ii'’  33'. 

KEMNITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
.Tauer,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the 
Bober  ; fix  miles  ^V’.  of  Hirfchberg. 

KEMPACH,  a town  of  Tyrol;  fix  miles  N.  W.  of 
Schwas. 

KEMPEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rocr,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di Uriel  of  Cre- 
vcldt ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Ruremond.  The  place  contains 
2870,  and  the  canton  1 2,830  inhabitants,  in  12  communes. 
It  formerly  contained  a college  and  tliree  convents,  with 
fomc  linen  manufactures. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Siradia. 

KEMPFER.-^,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Houlloiin,  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Engelbert  Kempfer,  or  rather  Ksetrpfer, 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  naturalill.  See  "Veubexa,  and 
K^empfek. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
year  1380,  at  a village  in  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  whence  he 
derived  his  furname.  The  circumftances  of  his  parents  were 
fuch  as  led  them  to  feek  for  him  an  education  on  a charitable 
foundation.  At  this  place  he  was  ditlinguilhed  for  his  ta- 
lents, piety,  and  attachment  to  a contemplative  life.  He 
entered  the  monaftery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  received  the 
habit  in  1406,  and  was  ordained  priefl  in  1423.  He  occa- 
fionally  filled  very  important  polls  of  his  order,  though  it 
was  much  againll  his  will  that  he  engaged  at  all  in  the  active 
duties  of  liffi.  He  died  in  1471,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two.  His  works  are  chiefly  devotional,  and  written 
in  an  animated  llyle.  The  moll  complete  edition  of  them 
is  in  three  volumes,  o£lavo,  publilhed  at  Antwerp  iu  1600, 
and  in  1613.  Many  of  them  have  been  tranflated  into  a 
variety  of  languages,  particularly  that  entitled  “ De  Imita- 
tione  Chrilli,”  which  is  to  be  found  in  almoll  every  known 
tongue  in  the  world.  The  bell  Englifli  verfion  is  that  by 
Dr.  George  Stanhope,  which  was  printed  in  1696,  and  has 
been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  learned  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  real  author  of  this  celebrated  work,  though  given 
to  Thomas  a Kempis  by  general  confent,  many  Lave  offered 
reafons  why  he  cannot  be  the  writer.  The  quellion  was 
warmly  agitated  for  fixty  years,  and  gave  rife  to  many 
curious  difcuffioiis,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dupin. 

KEMPSVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America, 
in  Prince  Ann  county,  Virginia  ; 243  miles  from  ‘Walh- 
ington. 

KEMPTEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Her,  lately 
Imperial,  The  burghers  and  magillracy  profefs  Lutheran- 
ifm,  and  in  the  town  are  a handfome  parifh  church  and  a 
grammar  fchool.  In  1801,  this  town  and  its  abbey  wei'e 
given  to  the  eleflor  of  Bavaria  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Augfburg. 
N.  lat.  47^  43'.  E.  long,  lo®  17'. — Alfo,  a princely  abbey, 
founded,  or  at  leafl  repaired  and  enriched,  by  Hildegard, 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  8th  century.  To  this  abbey 
belonged  feme  towns  and  villages. 
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KEMSER,  a town  of  Bengal ; 15  milos  S.S.E.  of  Cur- 
ruckpour. 

KEMSKOI,  a town  of  RiifTia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboHk.  N.  lat.  57°  2^'.  E.long.  92°. 

KEN,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  prelate,  was 
born  at  Berkhamftead,  in  Hertfordfhire,  in  the  year  1637. 
He  received  his  claflical  education  at  Winchefter  fchool,  was 
elefled  fcholar,  and  removed  in  due  time  to  New-College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow.  After  taking  his 
degrees  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
lord  Maynard,  comptroller  of  the  houfliold  to  knig  Charles 
II.  In  1666,  he  was  chofen  fellew  of  Winchefter  college, 
and  in  a ftiort  time  afterwards  was  appointed  domeftic  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Morley,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  from  whom  he 
received  a prefentation  to  the  retftory  of  Brixton,  in  the  Ifle 
,«f  Wight,  and  afterwards,  in  1669,  to  a prebend  in  the 
church  of  Winchefter.  About  the  year  1673,  the  fame 
friend  and  patron  gave  him  the  reftory  of  Woodhey,  in 
Hamplliire,  which,  however,  hefoon  refigned,  conceiving  that 
he  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  emoluments  which  he  had 
previoufly  poflefted.  In  1675,  went,  in  company  with  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton,  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  he 
ufed  to  fay  he  was  grateful  for  the  effeft  produced  by  the 
journey,  inafmuch  as  he  was  more  ftrongly  confirmed  in  his 
belief  of  the  excellence  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  witnefting 
the  abfurdities  of  the  fuperftitions  praftifed  abroad.  In 
1679,  he  took  his  degree  of  dodlor  ef  divinity,  and  being 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  princcis  of  Orange,  he  went  to 
Holland.  He  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  fo 
much  prudence  and  zeal,  as  to  fecure  the  efteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  royal  miftrefs,  but  he  incurred  the  temporary 
difpleafure  of  her  confort,  afterwards  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land, by  obliging  one  of  his  favourites  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment to  a young  lady  of  the  princefs’s  train,  whom  he  had 
feduced  under  a promife  of  marriage.  On  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Dartmouth,  who 
received  a commiffion  to  demolifh  the  fortifications  of  Tan- 
g.iers,  and  on  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  imme- 
diately advanced  to  be  chaplain  to  the  king,  by  an  exprefs 
order  from  his  raajefty,  who  hoped  thereby  to  render  him 
fubfervient  to  his  measures,  and  to  the  laxity  of  his  morals. 
When  the  court  removed  to  Winchefter,  the  fovereign  de- 
fired  Dr.  Ken  to  admit  into  his  prebendal  houfe  Eleanor 
Gwyn,  one  of  the  king’s  miftrefles,  but  he  pofitively  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  an  arrangement  which  might  appear  to  give 
countenance  to  vice ; and  Charles,  fo  far  from  being  offended 
with  this  decifive  proof  of  religious  intrepidity,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  railing  him  to  the  epifcopal  bench,  by  pre- 
fenting  him  with  the  lee  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Within  a few 
days  of  this  appointment  the  king  was  attacked  by  his  laft 
illnefs,  during  which  the  biftiop  attended  him  in  the  moft 
fedulous  manner,  endeavouring,  though,  it  is  faid,  ineffeftii- 
ally,  to  awaken  the  king’s  confcience  to  a fenfe  of  forrow 
for  ids  paft  profligate  life.  Neverthelefs  the  bifliop  did  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  abfolution  over  his  majefty  without  re- 
ceiving any  declaration  of  repentance,  for  which  he  has  been 
defervcdly  cenfured  ; though  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  almoit 
all  death-bed  repentances,  being  the  effect  of  dread  of  the 
future,  can  avail  the  fuppofed  penitents  very  little  with  re- 
gard to  a future  ftate.  The  bifliop  was  e.xemplary  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  (lation,  and  was  inccffantly  de- 
vifing  means  for  relieving  the  poor,  and  inltrucfing  the  igno- 
rant. With  this  view  he  built  the  firft  workhoufe  at  Wells, 
which  has  proved  the  model  for  numbers  that  have  been 
erected  lince  his  time  ; and  he  eftabliflied  many  Ichools  in 
all  the  great  towns  of  his  diocefe.  To  thefe,  and  many  other 
limilar  objects,  Dr.  Ken  devoted  the  principal  part  of  the 
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income  of  his  fee.  He  was  a warm  friend  to  the  doCtrint 
of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance,  and  on  that  account 
was  at  firft  well  received  by  James  II. , but  when  that  prince 
endeavoured  to  introduce  popery  as  the  eftabliflicd  religion 
of  the  country,  he  found  it  expedient  to  aft  upon  more 
conftitutional  grounds,  and  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  the 
court  with  fpirit  and  zeal.  He  was  one  of  the  feven  bifliops 
fent  to  the  Tower  for  refiftiiig  that  monarch’s  difpciifiiig 
power,  and  for  petitioning  in  behalf  of  their  own  and  the 
people’s  rights.  The  bifliop  and  his  brethren,  though 
charged  with  high  treafon,  were  honourably  acquitted,  to 
the  inexpreffible  joy  of  every  friend  to  the  country.  At  the 
Revolution  he  refufed  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new  fo- 
vereigns,  and,  declining  to  take  the  oaths  required  of  him, 
was  deprived  of  his  bifliopric.  He  now  lived  a life  of  re- 
tirement, but  confidered  himfelf  ftill  as  bifliop  in  right, 
though  not  in  faft,  conceiving  that  no  human  power  could 
feparate  him  from  the  relationfliip  which  he  bore  to  his  dio- 
cefe. Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  fucceffor.  Dr.  Kidder,  he 
urged  Dr.  Hooper,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the  vacant 
bilhopric,  to  accept  it,  and  ever  afterwards  figned  himfelf 
“ late  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.’’  From  this  time  the  queen 
fettled  on  him  a penfion  of  200/.  per  ann.  which  he  enjoyed 
fo  long  as  he  lived.  He  died,  as  he  was  on  a journey  to  Bath, 
in  March  1710-11,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  many  years  with  his  fliroud 
in  his  portmanteau,  which  he  always  put  on  when  attacked 
by  illnefs  : of  this  he  gave  notice  the  day  before  his  death, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  body  from  being  ftripped.  Flis  works, 
which  are  all  of  a theological  and  praftical  turn,  were  col- 
lefted,  in  1721,  in  four  volumes  oftavo.  Biog.  Brit. 

Ken,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Behker  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Behkcr. — Alfo,  a fmall 
low  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  in  which  arc  a few  flirubs. 
N.  lat.  27^  5'4'.  E.  long.  50°  7^'. 

KEN  A MOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Caunpour. 

KENAPOOSSAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indiaa 
fea,  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  5’  12'.  E.  long. 
120’  23'. 

KENAREI-HAVAZ,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Moul- 
tan  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Batnir. 

KENAWAS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwarah  ; 1 7 miles  W.  of  Sheergur. 

KENCHESTER.  See  Auiconium  and  Hereford. 

KENDAL,  or  Kentdale,  a market  town  and  parilh 
in  the  ward  of  Kendal,  and  county  of  Weftmoreland,  Eng- 
land, is  built  in  a pleafant  valley  on  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  river  Kent,  over  which  there  are  three  bridges.  The 
town  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet  running  north  and  fouth, 
with  feveral  fmaller  ones  branching  off  at  right  angles.  Ken- 
dal has  long  been  famed  for  its  manufafture  of  cottons.  In 
the  year  1800,  Houfeman  ftates  that  the  town  contained  12 
manufaftories  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  and  that  about  1200 
pieces  of  cotton  were  made  vveekly,  each  of  which  contained 
about  24  pounds  of  wool.  The  bufinefs  was  then  increafing. 
Eight  houfes  were  alfo  engaged  in  the  linfey  manufaftures, 
and  “ feveral  other  manufaftures  of  lefs  confcquence  are  car- 
ried on.  There  are  likewife  a confiderable  number  of  perfons 
employed  in  working  and  polifliing  marble,  which,  in  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  colours,  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
fuperior  even  to  that  imported  from  Greece  and  Italy.  Mr. 
Wakefield  manufaftures  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  at 
his  mills  a little  below  the  town.’’  The  public  bui'dings  of 
Kendal  are  the  church,  a large  and  commodious  workhoufe, 
and  a bridewell.  Near  the  church  is  a handfome  houfe 
called  Abbot-hall,  the  property  of  fir  Alan  Chambre,  one 
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ef  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  To  the  call 
of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a calUe,  wliich  is  fuppofed  to 
liave  been  built  by  the  firll  barons  of  Kendal.  It  was  for- 
merly a place  of  corfiderable  extent  and  ftrength  ; but  its 
to  wers  and  walls  are  much  mutilated  and  reduced.  Parts  of 
two  fqnare  and  two  round  towers,  however,  ftill  remain,  as 
well  as  great  part  of  the  wall  round  the  outer  ballium.  An- 
other objeft  of  antiquity  is  an  artificial  mount,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Caftle-law-hill.  In  the  town  are  chapels  for 
Quakers,  Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  chief  manufadlurers  and  tradefmen  of  the  town  are 
united  into  twelve  companies,  each  of  which  has  a hall  : 
I'iz.  Mercers,  Tanners,  Glovers,  Sheermen,  Cordwainers, 
Taylors,  Pewterers,  &c.  Kendal  is  22  miles  from  Lan- 
calter,  and  260  N.  of  London.  In  the  year  i8oo  it  con- 
tained 1424  houles,  and  6892  inhabitants.  Nicholfon  and 
Burn’s  Killory  of  Wellmoreland,  &c.  two  vols.  qto.  ; and 
Houfeman’s  “ Deferiptive  Tour  through  various  Northern 
Counties,”  &c.  8vo.  1800. 

KENDER,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Sehaurunpour  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Sehaurunpour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Curdiftan; 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Betlis. 

KENDRICK’S  Isl.axd,  an  ifland  which  forms  the  W. 
fide  of  Nootka  Sound,  into  which  there  is  an  entrance  from 
the  W.  by  Maffachufett’s  Sound,  along  the  northern  fide 
of  the  ifland 

KENDUSKEAG,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Penobfeot  at  the  town  of  Bangor,  about  two  miles  be- 
low the  head  of  the  tide  ; where  is  a thriving  vi  lage 
ef  handfome  houfes,  and  a place  of  the  greatefl  trade  in  the 
river. 

KENDY,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ram- 
gur,  N.  24  16.  E.  long.  85  6'. 

KENE'.  See  C.-kne  and  Ghinna. 

KEKEF,  a towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khora- 
fan  ; 4.^  miies  N.  of  Herat. 

KENERA,  or  KENEitEii,  a mountain  on  the  ifland  of 
Salfette,  near  Bombay,  celebrated  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  excavations.  Its  principal  cavern  is  arched,  in  the 
ftyle  of  that  deferibed  under  the  article  Kauly  ; and  w'as 
evidently,  from  its  ftile  of  fculpture,  a temple  of  the  god 
Budha,  O'-  Boodh,  (See  Eoonii.)  On  each  fide  of  the 
veftibule  are  (landing  figures  of  the  god,  in  eafy  attitudes, 
of  tolerable  proportions,  and  well  fculptured  in  alto-relievo, 
fourteen  feet  h'gh.  This  cave  and  three  figures  are  ele- 
gantly' reprefented  in  Daniel’s  fine  feries  of  oriental  feenery. 
See  K.arly. 

KENEIG,  or  Cyxfig,  a parifh  of  Glamorganfhire,  South 
Wales,,  is  noticed  in  this  work,  chiefly  to  corredl  the  errors 
of  other  topographical  writings  ; in  mofl  of  which  it  is 
deferibed  as  a town.  Mr.  Donavan,  in  his  “ Deferiptive 
Excurfions  through  South  Wales,’’  deferibes  it  as  a poor, 
fmall  village,  inhabited  inoftly  by  failors  and  fmugglers,  and 
reprefents  thefe  as  being  particularly  rude  and  infiilting  to 
ftrangers.  A duller  of  mean  cottages,  grouped  together, 
with  a church  on  a ridge  of  rifing  ground,  conllitute  this 
village.  In  this  parifh  is  Kenfig-pool,  a lake  of  frefh  water, 
which  “ is  embofomed  in  a deprefiion  of  an  irregular  form, 
in  the  midft  of  fands  that  have  been  apparently  drifted  upon 
this  fpot  from  the  contiguous  coafl,  and  though  lying  within 
a very  fhort  diftance  of  the  fea  at  flood  tide,  invariably  re- 
tains its  frefhnefs  pure  and  untainted  by  the  muriatic  pro- 
perties of  the  former.  The  circumference  of  this  pool  is 
ellimated  at  a mile  and  three  quarters.  The  depth  is  great 
in  fome  places.  Indeed  it  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
many  parts,  unfathomable.”  It  is  traditionally  faid,  that  a 
town  formerly  occupied  this  fpot,  and  that  it  was  fvvallowcd 


up  by  an  earthquake.  At  a fhort  diftance  from  this  lake, 
on  an  eminence,  are  fome  ruins,  cabed  Kcnfig-callle,  which 
was  only  a fmall  fortrefs.  In  1800,  this  parifli  contained  156 
houfes,  and  655’  inhabitants. 

KENGHEVAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak,  on  a river 
which  runs  into  the  Karafu  ; 240  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan, 
N.  lat.  34  20'.  E.  long.  47-  10'. 

KENJAR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar ; 30  miles 
S.W.  of  Patna. 

KENII..WORTH,  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the 
hundred  of  Knightlow  and  county  of  Warwick,  England, 
is  famed  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  for  its  ancient  cattle, 
“wliicli,’’  fays  Dngdalc,  “ was  the  glory  of  all  thefe  parts, 
and  for  many  refpeCls  may  be  ranked,  in  a lliird  place  at  the 
lead,  with  the  moll  flately  cattles  of  England.”  'I'his  for- 
trefs was  built  by  Geotfry  de  Clinton  in  the  time  of  Henry  L 
He  was  chamberlain  and  trealiircr  to  that  monarch.  By 
fubfequent  kings  and  occupiers  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
ftreiigthened  at  different  times  : and  in  the  various  civil  and 
domcllic  wars  of  England,  it  was  frequently  the  obiedt  of 
contention  with  dilierent  monarchs  and  nobles.  To  detail 
filth  particulars  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work  ; 
but  the  reader  may  find  much  curious  and  interefling  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  fame,  in  Diigdale’s  “Antiquities  of 
Warwickihirc.”  What  remains  of  the  buildings  fliew  that 
the  whole  was  an  immenfe  and  fpacioiis  pi  e : confilling  of 
an  outer  wall  with  baftion  lowers,  a tilt-yard,  with  towers  at 
each  end  ; and  feveral  buildings  within  the  ballium,  or  bafe- 
court.  The  area  within  the  walls  conlilfs  of  feve'n  acres. 
There  were  four  galelioiifes,  and  the  walls  were  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs  At  a flicrt  diilaiice  from  the 
calUe  was  a priory  for  Black  canons.  Ol  the  buildings, 
parts  of  the  gateway  and  chapel  remain.  Near  thefe  is  the 
parifh  church,  the  wellcrn  door-n  ay  ot  which  is  a curious 
fpecimen  of  ancient  architeflnre.  In  the  town  are  two 
mceting-houfes,  or  chapels.  Kenilworth  is  five  miles  from 
Warwick,  and  five  from  Coventry.  In  1800,  the  town  con- 
tained 418  houfes,  and  1968  inbabitants.  Dugdale’s  An- 
tiquities of  Warwickfliire. 

KENKRI,  a tovm  ol  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia  ; 
40  miles  W.  of  Athens. 

KENKS,  in  the  Sea  Phrafe,  arc  doublings  in  a cable  or 
rope,  when  it  is  handed  in  or  out,  fo  that  it  does  not  run 
fmooth,  or  when  any  rope  makes  turns,  and  does  not  run 
fmooth  and  clever  in  the  block,  they  fay  it  makes  kenks. 

KENMARE  Town,  called  Nedeen,  in  Geography, 
town  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  province  of  Munller,  Ire- 
land. It  is  fituated  at  the  north-eafl  extremity  of  an  exten- 
five  river  or  bay  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Kenmare  is  155 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  12  miles  S.  from  Killarney. 

Kenmare  River,  a river  or  arm  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  coal!  of  Ireland,  which  extends  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  about  three  in  breadth,  fituated  at  the  fouth-weft 
fide  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  affords  a fafe  and  capacious 
harbour,  but  little  frequented.  The  mouth  is  fituated  in 
N.  lat.  yi'  40'.  W.  long.  9'’ 57' 

KENNEBECK,  a river  of  America,  which,  next  to 
Penobfeot,  is  the  finell  in  Maine.  Three  miles  from  the 
mouth,  the  waters  of  the  river  are  divided  by  Swan  ifland, 
feven  miles  in  length  ; on  both  fides  of  which  they  arc  na- 
vigable : at  the  diftance  of  38  miles  from  the  fca  is  the 
ifland  Nahiinkeag,  fignifying  the  land  where  eels  are  taken. 
Within  three  miles  of  this  ifland,  a fmall  river,  ifTuing  from 
ponds  in  the  town  ofWinthrop,  runs  into  the  Kennebeck, 
and  it  is  known  by  the  Indian  name  Cobbiffcconteag, 
denoting  the  place  where  flurgeons  arc  taken.  Six  miles 
higher  isi  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters,  which  is  a 
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t)aion  four  miles  from  the  fea,  and  commodious  for  tine  an- 
chorage of  veflels.  Where  the  navigation  terminates  (lands 
Fort  Wdlern,  eredled  in  1752.  From  this  fort  to  Tacon- 
net  Fall  is  a didaoce  of  18  miles.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  river  near  the  fall  is  Fort  Flalifax,  ereded  in  1754, 
fitiiated  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  Sabaftacook  makes 
an  addition  of  one-third  to  the  fize  of  the  Kennebeck. 
Thirty  miles  above  Halifax  fort  Sandy  river  flows  into  the 
Kennebeck  ; and  about  40  miles  higher,  the  Kennebeck 
takes  a S.W.  courfe  ; and  50  miles  from  Halifax  fort  it  re- 
ceives the  eallern  branch.  The  main  branch  of  the  Kenne- 
beck, in  its  courfe  through  the  wildernefs,  forms  feveral 
carrying  places  or  portages.  At  about  100  miles  diHance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  eallern  branch,  the  fource  of  the 
main  or  wellern  branch  extends  to  a great  diftance  along  the 
(ide  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  carries  the  waters  from  the 
highlands  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  eallern  branch  if- 
fiies  from  a body  of  waters  which  lie  N.,  about  20  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  tivo  branches.  Thefe  w’atersare 
called  Moofe  pond,  or  lake.  The  (ides  of  the  lake  are 
very  crooked,  (o  that  it  forms  an  irregular  figure,  contain- 
ing three  times  as  much  water  as  Lake  George.  To  the 
N.  and  W.  of  the  lake  are  high  mountains,  from  which 
water?  run  by  many  channels  to  the  St.  Law'rence.  The 
Kennebeck  affords  great  quantities  of  lumber,  and  is  in- 
iiabited,  at  different  feafons,  by  feveral  fpecies  of  valuable 
fi(h  : particularly  falmon  and  llurgeon,  fliad,  and  alewives. 
This  liver  forms  the  neared  fea-port  for  the  people  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Counefticut.  From  Uie  Upper  Cohos, 
or  Coos,  on  the  latter  river,  to  the  tide  water  in  Kennebeck, 
is  a diltance  of  90  mcafured  miles. — Kennebeck  is  alfo  a 
county  in  the  didricl  of  Maine,  and  the  fird  inland  county 
erccled  in  this  dillridl.  It  was  feparated  from  the  maritime 
county  of  Lincoln,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  S.,  by 
Hancock  county  on  the  E , by  Cumberland  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Highlands  on  the  N.  It  was  incorporated  in  Fe- 
bruary 1799,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  river,  which, 
pairing  through  it,  divides  it  nearly  in  equal  parts.  It  is  about 
40  miles  wide  and  upwards  of  too  miles  long.  The  foil  is 
better  and  more  ealily  cultivated  than  that  on  the  fea-coad. 
It  contains  24,402  inhabitants. 

KENNEBUNK,  a river  of  Maine,  having  at  its  mouth 
a good  harbour,  whence  great  rjuantities  of  lumber  are 
(hipped.  This  river  divides  the  townlhips  of  Wells  and 
Arundel.  After  running  a Ihort  courfe,  it  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  fea  between  Capes  Porpoifeand  Neddick — Kenne- 
buiik  is  alfo  the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  lince  called  Wells, 
in  Maine,  about  33  miles  below  Portfmouth,  in  New  Hamp- 
Ihire  ; in  which  is  a poll-office. 

KENNEDY’S  Creek,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  58°  30'.  W.  long.  83“  36'. 

KENNEL,  a term  ufed  indifferently  for  a puddle,  a wa- 
tcr-courfe  in  the  dreets,  a houfe  for  a pack  of  hounds,  and 
ilie  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfelves. 

Among  fportfmen,  a fox  is  faid  to  kennel,  when  he  lies 
dole  in  his  hole. 

On  a prefumption  that  a kennel  for  hounds  is  to  be  ereded, 
its  feite  is  thus  deferibed  by  Somerville : 

“ Upon  fome  little  eminence  erc£l, 

And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  dawn  ; its  courts 
On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  receive 
The  fun’s  all  cheering  beams,  when  mild  he  (bines 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops.” 

However,  this  felcClion  of  a high  fituation  is  incompatible 
with  a running  brook  ; and  as  tliefe  two  advantages  cannot 
be  united,  water  is  to  be  preferred,  with  the  afped  to 
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the  morning  fun  as  much  attended  to  as  polfible.  The 
number  of  its  inmates  mull  regulate  the  fize  of  the  kennel, 
and  the  architedlure  Ihould  be  neat  without  being  uie- 
lefsly  expenfive.  The  moll  magnificent  is  the  duke  of 
Richmond’s,  at  Goodwood,  which  coll  19,000/.  and  is.fuf- 
ficiently  extenfive  for  two  packs  of  hounds.  The  building 
comprifes  five  kennels ; two  36  by  i^,  three  30  by  ij, 
and  two  feeding  rooms  20  by  1 3 feet,  with  lloves  for  warm- 
ing the  air  when  too  cold.  The  huntfman  and  whipper-in 
have  each  a parlour,  kitchen,  and  deeping  room.  The 
kennel  Ihould  be  near  the  houfe,  that  it  may  be  duly  in- 
fpedled  ; as  cleanlinefs  is  no  lefs  elfential  than  food.  There 
fliould  be  room  for  two  kennels  under  the  fame  roof,  for  the 
convenience  of  keeping  both  clean,  and  for  removing  the 
hounds  from  one  to  the  other,  when  they  are  walked.  Be- 
lides,  a fecond  kennel  will  afford  opportunity  for  drafting 
the  hounds  that  are  intended  for  hunting  the  next  morning. 
Hounds  will  foon  learn  to  anfwer  to  their  names,  and  in 
drafting  them,  they  may  be  eafily  counted  into  the  hunting 
kennel.  When  the  feeder  firll  enters  the  kennel  in  the 
morning,  he  Ihould  let  the  hounds  into  the  outer  court  ; and 
the  lodging  room  Ihould  be  then  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
windows  and  doors  opened,  the  litter  well  lhaken,  and  the 
kennel  be  made  fweet,  before  the  hounds  are  again  fliut  into 
it.  The  lodging  room  lliould  be  bricked,  and  Hoped  on  both 
fides  to  the  centre,  and  a gutter  Ihould  be  provided  for  carrj'- 
ing  off  the  water,  fo  that  the  floor,  when  wa(hed,’may  be  foon 
dried.  It  Ihould  be  recolledled,  that  nothing  is  more  hurtful 
to  hounds  than  damp,  or  more  refrelhing  than  warmth,  after 
hard  work.  The  kennel  Ihould  have  three  doors,  two  in 
front  and  one  behind  ; the  latter  having  a lattice  window  in 
it  with  a w’ooden  (butter,  wdiich  is  to  be  always  kept  clofed, 
except  in  fummer,  w'hen  it  Ihould  be  left  open  during  the 
whole  of  the  day.  The  large  centre  window  lliould  have  a 
folding  Ihutter,  which  at  night,  according  to  the  weather, 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  clofed,  and  thus  the  w'armth  of 
the  kennel  may  be  regulated  according  to  circumllances,  and 
as  it  may  be  judged  necelfary.  The  two  great  lodging  rooms 
are  exa£lly  limilar,  and  having  a court  be’onging  to  each, 
are  diilindl  kennels,  fituated  at  the  oppolite  ends  of  the  build- 
ing ; in  the  centre  are  the  boiling  houfe  and  feeding  yard  j 
a leffer  kennel,  either  for  hounds  that  are  drafted  off,  or 
thofe  that  are  fick  and  lame,  or  for  any  other  necelfary  pur- 
pofe,  is  on  each  fide  ; at  the  back  of  which,  as  it  is  but 
half  the  depth  of  the  two  larger  kennels,  are  places  for 
coals,  &c.  for  the  ufe  of  the  kennel.  There  is  alfo  a fmali 
building  in  the  rear  for  hot  bitches.  The  inner  court  floors- 
Ihould  be  bricked  or  flagged,  and  Hoped  towards  the  centre, 
like  thofe  of  the  lodging  rooms  ; and  water  brought  in  by 
a leaden  pipe,  Ihould  run  through  the  channel  in  the  middle. 
In  the  centre  of  each  court  is  a well,  large  enough  to  dip 
a bucket  to  clean  the  kennel ; to  keep  thefe  from  wanting 
repair,  they  Ihould  be  faced  with  (lone  ; to  that  of  tha 
feeding-yard  a wooden  cover  Ihould  be  fixed.  The  benches, 
which  mult  be  open  to  let  the  urine  through,  Ihould  have 
hinges  and  hooks  in  the  wall,  that  they  may  fold  up  wLen  the 
kennel  is  walked  : they  Ihould  be  made  as  low  as  polfible,  that 
when  a hound  is  tired,  he  may  have  no  difficulty  in  jumping 
up,  and  at  no  time  be  able  to  creep  under.  A large  brick  court 
in  front,  having  a grafs  court  adjoining,  and  a brook  running 
through  the  middle  of  it,  completes  the  kennel.  This  court 
Ihould  be  planted  round,  and  alfo  have  lime  and  horfe-chefnut 
trees  near  the  centre  for  lhade  j fome  pods  bound  round  with 
draw  rubbed  with  galbanum,  may  be  placed  to  prevent  the 
hounds  urining  againll  the  trees.  The  brook  may  be  ufed 
as  a cold  bath  for  hounds  lamed  in  the  llifle,  and  drained.. 
A high  pale  Ihould  inclofe  the  whole,  which,  to  the  height 
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of  four  feet,  (Tiould  be  clofe,  the  other  open  two  inches  wide. 
At  the  back  of  tlie  kennel  fliould  bewa  thatched  houfe,  fenced 
up  at  the  fides,  to  contain  at  leaft  a load  of  llraw  ; a pit  for 
i-eceiving  the  dung,  and  a gallows  for  the  flefh.  If  a piece 
of  ground  adjoining  the  kennel  can  be  inclofed  for  fuch  dog- 
horfes  as  may  be  brought  alive,  it  will  be  very  ferviceable, 
as  the  diforders  of  condemned  horfes  are  not  always  to  be 
difeovered,  and  may  be  dangerous  to  others  ; the  hounds 
may  alfo  be  brought  into  this  field  to  employ  themfelves  after 
feeding  ; and  the  draft  for  the  next  day’s  hunting  can  here 
be  more  accurately  made  than  when  they  are  confined  in  the 
kennel.  Stoves  are  ufed  in  fome  kennels  ; but  a good  feeder, 
and  the  mop  properly  applied,  render  them  r.eedlefs.  Should 
ticks  at  anytime  bctroublefome,  the  walls  of  the  kennel  fliould 
be  vv  ell  vvafhed  ; and  if  they  are  not  thus  dellroyed,  the  walls 
fliould  be  white-waflied.  When  the  huntiug  feafon  is  over, 
one  kennel  will  fuffice  ; the  other,  with  the  adjoining  grafs- 
yard,  may  be  allotted  to  the  young  hounds,  if  there 
he  convenience,  the  dogs  fliould  be  kept  feparate  from  th.e 
bitches  durinir  the  fummer  months.  When  hounds  are 
very  riotous,  the  feeder  may  fleep  in  a cot  in  the  adjoining 
kennel,  and  if  they'  be  well  challiled  at  the  firlt  quarrel,  his 
voice  will  be  fufficient  afterwards.  A feeder  in  Oxfordfliirc 
pulls  a bell,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  taught  the  hounds 
to  underlland  ; and  it  lilences  them  immediately,  without 
his  having  the  trouble  to  leave  his  bed.  The  farther  removed 
a kennel  is  from  a road  or  pathway,  the  quieter  will  it  be. 
The  interior  regulations  of  a kennel  comprehend  the  feeder, 
the  forts  of  food,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  and  adapting 
it  to  the  appetites  of  the  hounds.  A good  feeder,  young, 
adlive,  indullrious,  and  good-tempered,  is  eflential.  The 
exquifite  fenfe  of  fmelling  peculiar  to  the  hound,  being 
that  on  which  the  fport  principally  depends,  fliould  be  care- 
fully preferved  ; and  nothing  fo  much  contributes  to  this 
purpofe  as  cleanlinefs.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatefl  im- 
portance that  the  kennel  fliould  be  kept  clean  and  fweet. 
The  heartiell  and  bell  food  for  hounds  is  oatmeal  ; which 
fliould  be  preferved  in  binns  or  fugar  hogflieads  ; for  the 
older  the  meal  is  the  better.  The  boiler  fliould  be  of 
call  iron  ; and  in  fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hounds 
in  kennel.  The  flefh  fliould  be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  taken 
out  of  the  broth  with  the  llrainer,  before  the  oatmeal  is  put 
into  it.  After  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s  boiling,  the 
liquor  may  be  taken  off  and  left  to  cool,  which  will  foon  be- 
come a ftroiig  jelly,  and  for  hunting  hounds  it  cannot  be  too 
compaft.  Five  or  fix  pecks  of  good  old  oatmeal  will  thicken 
a boiler  of  broth,  fufficient  for  two  feeds  for  30  couple  of 
hounds.  The  meat  fliould  never  be  given  to  the  hounds  too 
hot.  The  feeding  troughs  fliould  be  wide  at  bottom  and 
have  wooden  covers  ; nor  fliould  they  be  made  too  long,  as 
they'  are  lefs  convenient  for  being  moved.  After  all, 

great  attention  to  the  time  and  mode  of  feeding  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  kennel  huutfmau.  He  fliould  be  ac- 
cullomed  to  call  each  hound  by  name,  when  he  is  fed  ; when 
a hound  is  called,  he  fliould  approach  the  huntfman,  and 
when  he  is  touched  with  a flick,  he  fliould  follow  any  where. 
By  thus  ufing  hounds  to  their  names,  they  will  learn  obedi- 
ence. The  day  before  hunting  the  hounds  fliould  be  fed  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Thofe  that 
•are  to  hunt  the  next  day'  fliould  be  drafted  into  the  feeding- 
yard,  when  about  three  buckets  of  thick  mixed  oatmeal  is 
prepared  for  them  ; and  the  tender  and  bad  feeders  fliould 
have  a handful  of  boiled  flefh  given  to  them  afterwards. 
If  hounds  be  low  in  condition,  and  have  far  to  go  to  cover, 
they  may  all  have  a little  thin  lap  again  in  the  evening  ; but 
this  fliould  never  be  given,  if  you  hunt  early.  Hounds 
fliould  be  fliarp  fet  before  hunting,  as  in  this  ftate  they  run 


the  better.  During  the  hunting  feafon,  hounds  fliould  have 
one  pound  of  fulphur  given  them  in  their  meat,  and  when 
the  feafon  is  over,  half  a pound  of  antimony  fliould  be 
added  to  the  fulphur  and  well  mixed  with  the  meat.  Greens 
boiled  in  their  meat,  once  a week,  are  likewife  proper.  A 
horfe  killed  and  given  to  hounds  wliilft  warm,  after  a very 
hard  day,  is  an  excellent  meal  ; but  they  fliould  not  hunt  till 
the  third  day  after  it.  The  bones  broken  are  good  for  poor 
hounds  ; flieep-trotters  are  very  Fveet  food  ; and  bullocks' 
paunches  may  alfo  be  of  fervice,  in  the  fcarcity  of  horfe- 
flelh.  Immediately  when  hounds  return  from  hunting,  they 
fl'.ould  be  fed  ; and  if  they  have  had  a fevere  day,  fome 
hours  after  they  fliould  be  fed  again.  By  turning  them  out 
from  the  lodging-houfe  to  be  fed,  they  will  be  refreflied,  and 
llrctch  their  limbs  ; and  befldes  the  litter  being  fliaken  up, 
and  the  kennel  cleaned  out,  they  fettle  tliemfelves  better  on 
the  benches  afterwards.  At  all  times  after  being  fed,  the 
hounds  Ihould  be  turned  into  the  grafs-conrt  to  empty  them- 
felve.s  ; as  this  pradlice  will  not  a little  contribute  to  the 
cleanlinefs  of  the  kennel.  Hounds  fliould  be  flint  up  warm 
at  night  after  hunting.  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  vol.  i.  See 
Hoc/nds  and  Hln'ting. 

KENNERY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Ma’abar,  furrounded  with  a wall  and  towers.  N.  lat. 
18  42', 

KENNET,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  near  a vil- 
lage of  the  fame  name  in  Wiltfliire,  paffes  by'  Marlborough, 
Hungerford,  and  Newburv,  whence  it  is  made  navigable  to 
thcThames,  wliichit  joinsa  littlebelow  Reading.  SeeCANAL, 

Kennet,  a townfliip  of  America,  in  Cliefter  county', 
Pcnnfylvania. 

KENNETH  II.,  in  Biography,  king  of  Scotland,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Alpin  in  823.  He  made  war  upon  tlie 
Pifts,  and  fubdued  their  dominions  in  the  north,  which  he 
divided  among  his  foldiers.  He  tranflated  the  ftone  chair  to 
Scone,  where  his  fucceffors  were  crowned,  till  it  was  re- 
moved by  Edward  I.  He  died  in  the  year  Syq. 

Kenneth  HI.,  fon  of  Malcolm,  fubdued  the  Britons  of 
Stratlicluyd,  and  was  equally  fuccefsful  againll  the  Danes, 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions,  but  attempting  to  alter  the 
fucceffion  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  family,  he  was  affaffi- 
nated  in  994. 

KENNETS,  in  am  Old  Writers,  a fort  of  coarfe  Welfh 
cloth,  mentioned  in  the  flat,  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. 

Kennets,  in  a Ship,  are  fmall  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  to 
the  infide  of  the  fliip,  into  which  the  tacks  and  flieets  are  be- 
layed (as  they  call  it),  /.  e.  faftened. 

KENNETT,  White,  in  a learned  Englifli  pre- 

late, fon  of  the  Rev.  Bafll  Kennett,  reeffor  of  Dimchiirch,  in 
Kent,  was  born  at  Dover  in  the  year  1660.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the  country,  and  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  claffical  learning,  that  upon  his  being  removed  to 
Weflminfter,  he  was  admitted  into  the  upper  fchool.  Im- 
mediately after  his  admiffion  he  fell  flick  of  the  fmall-pox, 
which  obliged  him  to  wait  another  year  before  he  could  be 
received  into  the  fchool.  During  this  period  he  undertook 
the  office  of  tutor  to  a gentleman's  fon  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  entered  himfelf  at  Oxford  in  1678,  and  went  through 
the  rtudies  and  excrcifes  of  the  place  with  great  reputation. 
While  he  was  an  under-graduate,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Anthony  Wood,  and  employed  by  him  in 
colledling  epitaphs,  and  other  notices  of  eminent  men,  who 
had  been  members  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Kennett  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  feveral  branches  of  polite  literature,  connefted 
with  antiquities  and  hiflory.  But  his  career  as  an  author 
commenced  in  the  publication  of  a political  trad!  while  he 
was  under-graduate,  entitled  “ A Letter  from  a Student  at 
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Oxford  to  a Friend  in  the  Country  concerning  the  approach- 
ing Parliament,  in  Vindication  of  his  Majefty,  tlie  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Univerfity.”  It  was  written  in  defence 
of  court  nieafures,  and  fupported  principles  which  he  re- 
nounced in  his  maturer  years.  The  Whig  party  in  parlia- 
ment were  fo  much  offended  with  it,  that  enquiries  were 
made  after  the  author,  in  order  to  get  him  punifhed,  but  the 
fudden  diffolution  of  parliament  preferved  him  from  the  ef- 
fects of  their  refentment.  Mr.  Kennett  took  his  degree  of 
Vj.A.  in  16S2,  and  in  tlie  following  year  he  publilhed  an 
F.nglilh  tranflation  of  Erafmus’s  “ Morias  Encomium  en- 
titled “ Wit  againlt  Wifdom,  or  a Panegyric  upon  Folly.” 
He  entered  into  holy  orders  about  the  year  1684,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Amerf- 
den,  in  Oxford,  by  fir  William  Glynne,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
“ An  Addrefsof  Thanks  to  a good  Prince,  prefented  in  the 
Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the  bell  of  Roman  Empe- 
rors.” Mr.  Kennett  dillinguifliedhimftdf  by  preaching  againft 
Popery,  though  he  did  not  engage  in  the  famous  Popilli  con- 
troverfy.  While  he  was  out  on  a fliooting  party,  he  received 
a dangerous  wound  on  his  head,  which  obliged  him  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  of  trepanning  : he,  however,  foon  reco- 
vered, and  was  chofen  leClurer  at  St,  Martin’s,  Oxford  : he 
was  likewife  chofen  tutor  and  vice-principal  at  Edmund  Hall, 
where  he  lived  in  terms  of  friendfliip  with  the  principal  Dr. 
John  Mdl,  who  was  at  this  time  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  New  Teftament.  In 
1693,  he  obtained  the  redlory  of  Shotteibrook,  in  Berklhire, 
and,  in  1 695,  he  commenced  D.D.,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  prefented  to  the  living  of  St.  Boltolph,  Aldgate,  having 
been  already  appointed  arch-deacon  of  Lincoln.  In  1701 
he  engaged  in  a controverfy  on  the  rights  of  the  convocation 
againll  Dr.  Atterbury.  In  1705,  upon  the  advancement  of 
Dr.  Wake  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Kennett  was  appointed 
to  preach  his  confecration  fermon  ; which  was  publilhed  at  the 
defire  of  the  archbilhops  and  birtiops,  and  was  greatly  admired 
by  lord  chief  juftice  Holt,  who  declared  that  it  contained 
more  to  the  purpofe  of  the  legal  and  Chriltian  conftitution  of 
the  church  ot  England  than  any  volume  of  difeourfes.  In  1707 
he  was  made  dean  of  Peterborough,  but  he  was  growing  very 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  Whig  principles  andhisoppofition 
to  Dr.  Sacheverel : neverthelefs,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was 
allowed  to  exchange  his  living  in  Aldgate  for  the  redlory 
of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more 
leifure  for  Itudy  and  retirement.  The  zeal  which  dean  Ken- 
nett difplayed  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the  high  church 
clergy,  and  the  fentiments  of  moderation  which  he  difeovered 
tow’ards  the  Diffenters,  as  w'ell  as  his  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  luccelfion.  and  the  interells  of  civil  liberty,  rendered 
him  very  obnoxious  to  the  Tories,  who  took  every  method  in 
their  power  to  expofe  him,  one  of  which  was  deviled  by  Dr, 
Wilton,  reftor  of  Whitechapel,  who  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  his  living  as  a nonjuror.  This  clergyman  prefent- 
ing  a new  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  Lafl  Supper,  to  his 
church,  caufed  the  figure  intended  for  Judas  ifeariot  to  be 
drawn  as  a likuiefs  of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  with  a_black 
patch  on  his  head,  fimilar  to  one  which  Dr.  Kennett  w'orc 
on  the  wound  which  he  had  formerly  received.  It  was  foon 
known  for  w'hom  the  caricature  was  intended,  and  peo- 
ple came  in  crowds  to  fee  it.  But  by  all  moderate  people  of 
both  parties,  it  was  regarded  as  an  infolent  and  profane  profti- 
tution  of  what  was  intended  for  the  moll  facred  ufes,  and  the 
bilhop  of  London,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  dean,  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down.  After  the  accellion 
cf  king  George  I.,  and  when  a rebellion  was  breaking  out 
in  Scotland,  he  preached  w'ith  the  utmoll  boldnefs  in  de- 
fence of  the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  government  of  the 
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houfc  of  Hanover  ; he  iifcd  to  fay,  he  was  ready  to  live  or  die 
in  defence  of  the  glorious  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
that  he  would  go  out  to  fight,  when  he  could  no  longer  preach 
in  defence  of  them.  He  warmly  oppofed  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  convocation  againll  Dr.  Hoadly,  bifliop  of  Ban- 
gor, on  whole  lide  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Bangorian 
controverfy.  His  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty w'as,  in  the  year  1718,  rewarded  by  the  bifhopric  of 
Peterborough,  which  he  enjoyed  ten  years.  Pie  died  in 
1728,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Plis  principal 
works  are,  i.  “ The  Life  of  William  Somner,”  which 
W'as  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brome’s  edition  of  the  famous 
antiquary’s  “ Treatife  of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts 
in  Kent.”  2.  A colledlion  of  Englifh  hidorians,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Complete  Hillory  of  England,”  in  three 
vols,  folio,  the  laft  of  which  was  written  by  himfelf. 
3.  “ Hiftorical  Account  of  Appropriations.”  Bilhop  Ken- 
nett fullains  a confiderable  rank  in  the  epifcopal  order  for 
learning  and  abilities.  He  was  deeply  read  in  Englifh  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities,  though  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  the  more  immediate 
bufmefs  of  his  profeffion.  lie  was  anxious  to  difeharge  the 
duties  of  his  minillerial  functions  with  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
advantage  to  thofe  who  were  the  immediate  fuhjedls  of  his 
palloral  care  ; nor  did  the  high  rank  to  which  he  attained  lead 
him  to  segledl  the  duties  of  a parilli-priell.  He  was  accef- 
fible  and  communicative,  a true  friend,  as  well  as  an  admir- 
able pattern  to  his  clergy,  and  thofe  of  them  who  dillin- 
guiflicd  themfelves  either  by  their  learning,  or  by  a zealous 
difeharge  of  their  parochial  duties,  were  fure  of  his  refpcdl 
and  encouragement. 

Kennett,  Basil,  younger  brother  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Pollling,  in  Kent,  in  1674,  educated  at  Corpu.s 
Chrilli  college,  Oxford.  In  1696,110  publiflied  “ Romce 
Antiquse  Notitia,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,”  a work  that 
fora  century  was  generally  ufed  in  our  claffical  fchools.  Itp 
the  following  year  he  gave  to  the  public  “ The  Lives  and 
Charadlersof  the  Ancient  Greek  Poets  ;”  and  he  was  about 
the  fame  timeeledled  a fellow  of  his  college,  and  entered  into 
orders.  He  was  author  likewife  of  “ An  Expofition  of  the 
Apoflles’  Creed,  according  to  Bifliop  Pearfon,”  and  “ An 
ElTay  towards  a Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms  in  "Verfe,  w'ith 
a Paraphrafe  on  the  third  Chapter  of  Revelations.”  In 
1706,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  faflory  at 
Leghorn  ; in  this  office  he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much 
prudence  and  propriety  that  he  acquired  univerfal  efleem, 
even  from  the  Catholics,  wh®  had  ufed  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent his  officiating  in  that  capacity.  In  1714,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  commenced  D D.,  but  died  in  a few  months 
afterwards.  A volume  of  his  fermons,  prepared  for  the  prefs 
during  his  life,  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1715.  Biog.  Brit. 

KENNICQTT,  Benjamin,  a learned  Englifh  divine, 
and  oriental  fcholar,  was  born  at  Totnefs,  in  Devonfhirc,  in 
the  year  1718.  His  father  was  mailer  of  a charity-fehool 
in  that  place,  and  the  fon  fuccceded  to  the  employment  at  a 
very  early  age.  While  in  this  fituation  his  talents  were 
difeovered,  and  a fubfeription  entered  into,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure him  the  advantages  of  an  academical  education.  He 
accordingly  was  entered  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  foon  dillinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  department  of  fludy  ip 
which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  an  author  while  he  was  an  under-graduate,  by 
publifliing  two  dilfertations  ; the  firll  “ On  the  Tree  of  Life 
in  Paradife,  withfome  Obfervations  on  the  Fall  of  Mao 
the  fccond  “ On  the  Oblation  of  Cain  and  Abel.”  This 
work  procured  the  author  the  extraordinary  honour  of  having 
the  degree  of  B.A.  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  a year 
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before  the  ftatutable  period  ; and  likewife  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  for  him  a fellowHiip  of  Exeter  college.  When 
he  was  of  a fufficient  Handing,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  about  the  fame  period  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
In  the  year  1753.  foundation  of  his  great  work, 

by  publifhing  “ The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Tellament  confidered  ; a Diflertatiun  in  two  Parts,  &c.’’ 
The  defign  of  this  publication  was  to  overthrow  the  ftrange 
notion  which  had  long  prevailed  among  divines  concerning 
what  is  called  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  ; viz.  that 
the  copies  of  it  had  been  preferved  abfolutely  pure  and  un- 
corrupt. This  notion  had  been  thrown  out  and  vindicated  by 
Capellus,  but  though  his  arguments  were  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  that  of  parallel  paf- 
fages,  and  the  ancient  verfions,  yet  as  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  confulting  MSS.  he  could  never  prove  his  point.  This 
tafic  was  referved  for  Mr.  Kennicott.  His  differtation 
proved  that  tiiere  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fuppofed  to  agree 
with  lach  other,  and  with  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  yet 
conta  n d numerous  and  important  various  readings,  and  that 
from  thefe  confiderable  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of 
the  ancient  verfions.  This  work  was  examined  with  great 
feverity,  both  at  home  and  abroad  : many  excellent  and 
learned  Chriltians  imagined  that  it  was  opening  wide  a 
door  to  infidelity,  and  that  the  caufe  of  their  holy  religion 
would  be  much  injured  by  it  ; but  by  tlie  generality  of 
learned  and  candid  biblical  fcholars,  both  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, its  value  was  jullly  appreciated,  and  they  were  led 
to  form  high  expeflations  of  the  author’s  future  labours  in 
the  lervice  of  facred  crificifm.  Mr.  Kennicott  fpent  the 
next  threi*  or  four  years  principally  in  fearching  out  and  ex- 
amining Hebrew  MSS.  In  1759,  he  was  prelentcd  to  the  vi- 
carage  of  Culham,  in  Oxfordfliire,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  pubhflied  his  “ State  of  the  printed  Plebrew  Text  ot  the 
Old  Tellament  confidered.”  In  this  volume  he  vindicated 
the  authority  and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  ; — proved  that  the  prefent  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
has  not  been  taken  from  MSS.  fo  very  ancient  as  has  been 
generally  fuppofed,  and  that  it  has  been,  in  fome  cafes  wilful- 
ly, altered  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew  text,  where  that  text 
itfelf  had  been  corrupted  ; — appealed  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
Jews  themlelves  on  the  lubjedd  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gave 
a hiflory  of  it  from  the  clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  down  to 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  prefented  an  account  of  all 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  then  known,  with  a collation  of  eleven 
Samaritan  MSS.,  and  a particular  catalogue  of  1 10  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  Mr. 
Kennicott  now  publiflied  propofals  for  collating  all  the  He- 
brew MSS.  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  could  be 
found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  procuring  as 
many  collations  of  foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and 
money  he  fliould  receive  wou'd  permit.  In  this  undertaking 
lie  was  fupported  with  the  mod  liberal  fubferiptions  from 
perfons  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  very  highell  ranks  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  he  bent  his  whole  powers  to  complete  the  very 
arduous  undertaking.  While  he  was  proceeding  in  the  work 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  library  ; admitted 
to  the  degree  of  dodior  of  divinity  ; prefented  to  a living 
m Cornwall,  and  rewarded  by  a canonry  of  Chriil-church, 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1776,  Dr.  Kennicott  publilhcd  the 
firll  volume  of  his  Hebrew  bible,  and  in  the  year  1780  the 
fecond  volume,  which  completed  the  defign,  made  its  ap- 
pearance To  the  whole  was  prefixed  a general  difl'ertation, 
giving  a full  hiltory  of  the  nature  of  the  defign,  and  of  the 
benefits  lilcely  to  relult  from  it.  The  various  readings  which 
jre  inferted  in  it  are  the  refult  of  a collation  of  fix  hundred 


MSS.  Such  a work,  and  fo  important  to  the  bed  interefls 
of  mankind,  refledls  very  high  honour  on  the  country  in 
which  it  was  firll  patronized  and  carried  into  execution. 
Within  two  years  of  his  death.  Dr.  Kennicott  refigned  his 
living  in  Cornwall*  from  confeientious  motives,  on  account 
of  his  not  having  a profpefl  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit 
his  parifli.  No  one,  however,  capable  of  appreciating  the 
dofior’s  labours,  can  doubt  that  they  might  properly  have 
entitled  him  to  retain  this  preferment  ; llill  a conduft,  fo 
fignally  difinterelted,  deferves  to  be  recorded  and  celebrated. 
Ele  died  at  Oxford  on  the  iSth  of  September  17S3,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-five.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  “ Remarks  on  felciSt  Paffages  in 
the  Old  Teftament,”  which  were  publidied  as  a poilhumous 
work,  accompanied  by  eight  fermons,  partly  critical  and 
partly  praftical.  In  private  life,  Dr.  Kennicott  fuftained  the 
charafler  of  a liberal,  worthy,  and  friendly  man  : in  com- 
pany he  appeared  unaffefted,  good  tempered,  and  cheerful. 
Encyc.  Brit.  Monthly  Review,  and  New  Ann.  Regificr. 
For  a particular  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott’s  laudable  un- 
dertaking, fee  the  article  Hehre’-jj  Bibles. 

KENNINGTON,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  and  popu- 
lous hamlet,  annexed  to  the  parifii  of  Lambeth,  Surry, 
England.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  was  provided  with  a palace,  which  was  occa- 
fioiially  occupied  by  Edward  the  B ack  prince,  and  Henries 
IV.,  VI,  and  V'll.  On  a common  or  open  piece  of  ground 
the  convifted  felons  of  Surry  were  formerly  executed  : 
around  this  fpot  feveral  rows  of  houfes  and  ftrects  have  been 
recently  built  : and  Kennington  may  now  be  confidered  as 
conllituting  a part  oi  tl.e  Britilh  metropolis.  Lyfons’s  En- 
virons of  London. 

KENNIS,  in  Biography,  a performer  on  the  violin,  with 
an  uncommon  power  of  execution.  See  Louvain  and 
C.ARILLONS, 

KENNOMICK,  Great,  in  Geography,  a navigable 
river  of  America,  in  the  N.W.  territory,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  Michigan,  N.  lat.  42'  14'. 
W.  long.  86  52'.  The  waters  of  this  river  communicate, 
by  a portage  of  30  yards,  with  Little  Kennomick,  a (hort 
river  which  runs  north-eallerly  into  this  lake.. 

KENPOU,  a river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the  San- 
poo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

KENRICK,  William,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  a 
citizen  of  London,  was  brought  up  to  a mechanical  employ- 
ment, which  he  foon  abandoned,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  during 
the  remainder  of  life.  He  was  fome  time  a fiiident  at  Leyden, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  appeared  as  a poet,  in 
“ EpifUes  Philofophical  and  Moral.”  He  wrote  an  avowed 
defence  of  Infidelity  while  in  pnfon  for  debt,  and  with  a 
declaration,  that  he  was  lefs  ambitious  of  the  charatBer  of  a 
poet  than  of  a philofopher.  He  was  for  a confiderable  time 
a writer  in  the  Monthly  Review-,  but  having  a difagreement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths  he  began  a new-  review  of  his  own.  He 
publiflied,  in  a few-  days  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  .Tohn- 
fon’s  edition  of  Siiakfpeare,  a review-  of  it,  “in  whieh  the 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  that  editor  is  expofed,  and  tlie 
poet  defended  from  the  perfecution  of  his  commentators, 
1763.”  In  the  year  1766,  he  produced  a comedy,  entitled 
“ Falftaff ’s  Wedding,”  at  firft  intended  to  have  been  given 
to  the  public  as  an  original  play-  of  Shakfpeare,  retrieved 
from  obfeurity  ; and  it  was  admitted  to  be  a tolerably  good 
imitation  of  the  great  mailer  of  drama.  Mr.  Kciirick  was 
continually  involved  in  difputes,  many  of  which  were  not 
creditable  to  his  charaCler.  He  tranflated  the  Eniilins  and 
Eloifa  of  Rouffeau,  and  Millet’s  Elements  of  the  Hillory  of 
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England.  He  was  likewife  the  author  of  feveral  dramatic 
pertonnances,  and  otlier  mifcellaneous  pieces.  He  was,  in 
1774,  the  editor  of  “ The  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lloyd,”  in  two  vols.  8vo.  He  died  in  the  month  of  June 
1777.  Encyc.  Brit. 

KENSINGTON,  in  Geography,  a pleafant  and  populous 
village  in  the  hundred  of  Olfulllon,  England,  is  about  one 
mile  and  a half  W.  of  Plj'de-park  Corner,  and  conlided,  in 
iSoo,  of  1433  houfes,  which  were  occupied  by  8556  in- 
habitants. This  place  is  cliielly  noted  f^r  its  royal  palace, 
which  was  firll  appropriated  to  the  crown  bv  king  Wil- 
liam III.  who  built  a houfe  here  ; but  that  and  the  gardens 
have  been  much  altered  and  improved  by  fuccecding 
monardis.  The  gardens  are  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
are  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  plantations,  &c.  This  is  a 
favourite  place  of  refort  and  exercife  for  the  inhabitants  of 
IjOndon,  particularly  during  the  line  weather  in  lummcr. 
They  are  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  fe- 
parated,  on  the  eaftern  lide,  from  Hyde-park  by  a low 
wall.  Through  thefe  gardens  flows  a fmall  llream,  which 
is  made  to  till  a canal  within  the  inclofure,  and  another  much 
larger,  called  the  Serpentine  river,  in  Hyde-park.  The 
palace  is  a large  irregular  edifice,  built  at  various  periods, 
without  harmony  of  deiign  or  beauty  of  architecture.  Its 
ftate  rooms  conlill  of  a fuit  of  12  apartments,  which  con- 
tain feveral  valuable  and  c.irious  paintings  by  artifts  of  emi- 
nence. The  names  of  fome  of  thefe  are  publiflicd  in 
Lyfons’s  Environs  of  I.oiidon  ; and  more  fully  in  “ The 
Ambulatt)r,”  i2mo.  1810.  Befides  feveral  elegant  villas 
in  this  parilh,  is  a fine  ancient  manfion  called  Holland  Houfe, 
the  feat  and  property  of  lord  Holland,  fora  view  and  account 
of  which,  fee  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  ii. 

Ke.n’singtox.  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hamplhire,  about  fix  miles  S.  of  Exeter,  and 
eight  N.  of  Newbury  port.  It  was  incorporated  in  1 737,  and 
comains  776  inhabitants. 

KENT,  a maritime  county  of  England,  forms  the 
fouth-eallcm  extremity  of  this  illand,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  Surry,  on  the  north  by  the  German  ocean  and  the 
river  Thames,  which  feparates  it  from  Eftex,  on  the  call 
by  the  Downs  and  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Suflex,  and  part  of  the  fame  ftraits.  The  medium 
length  of  the  diftiift,  thus  cncompalfed,  from  call  to  weft, 
IS  66  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  26,  whilll  the  circumfer- 
ence is  nearly  1 74  miles  Its  area,  according  to  Boys’s 
Agricultural  View,  is  about  832,  co  acres. 

Kent  is  primarily  divided  into  five  large  diftriifls,  called 
Laths,  viz.  Sutton  at  Hone,  AGesford,  Scray,  Shipway, 
and  St.  Augulline.  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  bailiwicks, 
hundreds,  and  liberties.  The  whole  county  contains  fourteen 
bailiwicks,  fixty-three  hundreds,  fifteen  franchifes  or  liber- 
ties, the  two  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochefter,  and  thirty- 
four  market  towns,  though  in  fome  of  thefe  the  market  is 
difeontinued.  The  number  of  houfes,  according  to  the  re- 
turns under  the  population  act  of  i8co,  amounted  to 
52,998;  that  of  inhabitants  to  307,623  ; of  whom  151,374 
were  males,  and  156,250  females.  Tor  local  purpoles,  the 
county  is  nearly  equally  dividea  into  Eall  and  Weft  Kent, 
the  former  contains  the  laths  of  Suiton  at  Hone,  Ayles- 
ford,  and  the  fouthern  part  of  Scr  v ; the  latter  the  northern 
part  of  the  lath  of  Scray,  and  thofe  of  Shipway  and  St. 
Augulline.  In  each  of  thefe  great  diftridts,  a court  of 
feftion  is  held  tour  times  every  year  ; twice  originally  and 
twice  by  adjournment : thofe  for  the  eaftern  divilion  at  Can- 
terbury, for  the  wetlcrii  at  Maidllone.  'fhe  jiillices,  though 
appointed  for  the  whole  county,  generally  confine  their  at- 
tention to  that  dillrid  in  which  they  refide.  The  county 
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towm  is  Maidftoiie,  where  the  afiizes  are  held,  and  tlie 
knights  of  the  Ihire  are  eledled.  Kent  returns  eighteeen 
members  to  parliament ; viz.  two  for  the  county,  and  two 
each  for  Canterbury,  Rochefter,  Maidllone,  Queenborough, 
D over.  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hithe.  'I'he  four  lall  arc 
reckoned  among  the  Cinque  Ports.  Tlie  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
didlion  is  divided  between  the  archbiftiopric  of  Canterbury 
and  the  biftropric  of  Rochefter ; the  former  having  eleven 
deaneries,  containing  281  pariftics  ; the  latter  four  deaneries, 
containing  132  pariflies. 

./Ancient  Htjlory. — I’his  diftridl  is  peculiarly  intcrelling  to 
the  antiquary,  not  only  from  the  numerous  veftiges  of  caf- 
tles,  abbeys,  and  old  churches  ftill  remaining,  but  from  its 
proximity  to  the  continent.  Many  authors  contend,  that 
it  formerly  joined  the  main  land,  by  means  of  an  iftlimus  ; 
and  adduce  plaulible  arguments  in  fupport  of  fiich  hypothe- 
lis.  Strabo,  Cjefar,  Ptolemy,  and  fome  other  ancient  wri^ 
ters,  call  this  diftridl  Cantium  ; which  word  the  Saxons  al- 
tered to  Caiit-guar-Cantd.  In  the  Domefday  Survey  it  is 
written  Chenth.  All  the  traiifadtions  relating  to  Caifar’s  in- 
vallori  of  Britain  occurred  in  this  county  ; for  on  this  coaft 
he  made  two  defeents,  the  ill,  fifty-five  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift,  and  the  2d,  in  the  following  year.  At  this  time 
Kent  was  governed  by  four  Britilh  kings ; who  colledled- 
not  only  their  own  fubjedls,  but  a vail  concourfe  of  armed 
men  from  the  neighbouring  ftates,  to  oppofe  and  repel  the 
invading  Romans.  Their  efforts  and  bravery  were  unavailing, 
and  the  foreign  warriors  ultimately  compelled  the  Britons 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  year  A.D.  43,  a third  de- 
feent  was  made  on  this  coaft  by  Aldus  Plautius,  who,  being 
afterwards  joined  by  Claudius,  effedled  a conqueft  over  the 
Britons.  Kent  was  now  included  in  that  divifion  of  Britain 
called  Britannia-Prima ; and  was  governed  by  Rotnan  law'S 
and  Roman  officers.  Several  permanent  ftations  and  tempo- 
rary encampments  were  eftabliftied  in  this  county  ; and  mili- 
tary roads  were  formed.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Wading 
ftreet,  which  extended  from  Dover,  Dubris,  to  London, 
Londinium.  On  its  courfe  were  the  other  Roman  ftations 
of  Durovernum,  at  Canterbury,  Durolevum,  Dtirobrivis, 
at  Rochefter,  Vagniacje  and  Noviomagus.  Two  other  vi- 
cinal roads,  at  lealt,  were  formed  in  this  county  ; one  from 
Durovernum  to  Regulbiiim,  or  Reculver,  and  the  other 
from  the  firft  place  to  Rutupiiim,  or  Richborough.  An- 
other road,  called  Stone-way,  extended  from  Canterbury  to 
Limne,  the  Roman  Portus  Lemanis. 

The  firft  defeent  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  was  made  in 
this  county,  A.D.  449,  when  Hengill  and  Horfa,  with  about 
1500  men,  landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet.  After 
fome  battles  with  the  Pidls  and  Scots,  Hengift  was  invefted 
with  the  fovereignty  of  Kent ; but  wifhing  to  engrofs  the 
whole  illand,  he  was  involved  in  a war  with  the  Britons,  and 
feveral  battles  were  fought  within  this  county  and  on  its  con- 
fines. The  Saxons,  however,  prevailed,  and  Kent  continued 
a diftindl  kingdom  for  many  reigns.  In  this  county  Chrifti- 
anity  was  firll  eftabliftied  in  Britain.  See  St.  Augustine, 
and  Purncr’s  Hiilory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  2 vols.  4to. 

The  prefent  flourilhing  condition  of  Kent  has  partly  ori- 
ginated from  the  peculiar  cuftom  by  which  the  defeent  of 
landed  property  is  here  regulated,  and  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  \crm_gavel-hitid.  The  curtoms  are  of  very' 
remote  date,  and  prevailed  throughout  England  till  the  Nor- 
man conqucll.  It  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  eldeft. 
fon  did  not  inherit  to  the  cxclufion  of  his  brethren  : the 
right  of  foie  fucceffion,  in  preference  to  the  divifible' praftice 
of  inheritance,  was  then  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  intended  to  eftablifli. 
The  men  of  Kent  fucccfsfiilly  relilled^the  inei-oachmeVit,  and 
retained  their  ancient  culloms  : while  the  other  parts  of  the 
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i.,ntion  were  gradually  brouglit  to  acquiefee  in  tlie  claim  of 
primogeniture. 

i he  law  of  gavel-kind  comprehends  the  joint  inheritance 
ot  all  the  foils  to  the  ellate  of  the  father;  and  fhould  the 
father  furvivc  his  fons,  the  inheritance  devolves  to  his 
grandlons,  or  to  his  daughters.  The  purtibility  of  this 
tuftom  is  not  rellrained  to  the  direft  line  of  confanguinity  ; 
ior  all  brothers  may  jointly  inherit  the  ellate  of  a deceafed 
brother  ; and,  agreeably  to  the  fame  ru'e,  nephews  and 
nieces,  by  the  right  of  reprefentation,  are,  in  their  degrees, 
jntitled  to  the  lame  divilion  of  property.  So  predominant 
IS  gavci-kind  in  Kent,  that  all  lands  are  prefnined  to  be  fub- 
jedt  to  tiiat  ufage,  till  the  contrary  is  proved  ; and  formerly. 
Inch  lands  only  were  exempted  from  it,  as  were  holden  by 
knight’s  fervice.  Sec  Gavec-kinu. 

The  general  afpedt  of  Kent  is  very  beautiful ; arifing 
from  the  inequality  of  the  fiirface,  the  diverJity  of  tlie  fee- 
nery,  and  the  variety  in  the  verdure.  “ I’he  v.diole  county,” 
Mr.  Hailed  obferves,  “ excepting  the  marlhes  and  the  Weald, 
is  a general  duller  of  Imall  hills;  two  chains  of  which, 
liigher  than  tl.e  rell,  run  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  from 
well  to  call,  in  general  at  about  eight  miles  dillance  from 
each  other,  (though  at  fome  places  much  lefs,)  and  extend- 
ing from  Surrey  to  tlie  fea.”  Thefe  arc  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Hills,  and  are  moRly  covered  witli  coppice  and 
woodlands.  The  northern  range,  and,  indeed  the  v.ho'e 
north  fide  of  the  county,  is  compofed  principally  of  chalk 
and  flints,  as  well  as  a large  tradl  on  the  eaftern  coall  : the 
fouthern  range  is  chiefly  of  iron-ftone  and  rag  lloiie ; to 
the  weflward,  clay  and  gravel  prevail  on  the  eminences. 

Mr.  Boys,  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  this  county, 
has  divided  it  into  eight  dillrids,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil  and  produce  : thefe  refpettively  comprehend  the 
I fie  of  Thanet  ; the  upland  farms  of  Eafl  Kent;  the  rich 
flat  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  FaveiTnam,  Sandwich,  and  Deal ; 
the  hop-grounds,  See,  of  Canterbury  and  Maidflone  ; the 
Ifle  of  Sheppey ; the  upland  farms  of  Well  Kent:  the  Weald 
of  Kent  ; and  Romney  Marfli.  The  Ifle  of  Thanet  forms 
the  north-eafltrn  angle  of  Kent,  from  the  main  land  of  w hich 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Stour  and  the  w'ater  called 
the  Nethergong ; its  length  is  about  nine  miles,  and  irs 
breadth  about  five.  Tliis  dillridl  is  in  a very  higli 
Hate  of  cultivation,  and  of  very  remarkable  fertility  ; its 
foil,  thougii  originally  a light  mould  on  a chalky  bottom, 
having  been  greatly  improved  by  the  inexhauflible  llore  of 
manure  fupplied  by  the  fea.  The  whole  ifle  contains  about 
3JOO  acres  of  excellent  marfli  land,  and  2^,oco  acres  of 
arable  ; thofe  of  the  latter,  which  border  on  the  marfhes, 
are  the  moll  produdlive  ; though  even  the  uplands  are 
rendered  extremely  fertile  by  the  excellent  inode.s  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  general  routine  of  crops  on  the  lighter  foils  is 
fallow,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat  ; but  a crop  of  peas  is 
occafionally  introduced  inllcad  of  the  fallow;  and  fometimes 
beans  in  the  place  of  the  clover.  Where  tiie  round-tilth 
coLirle  is  purl  tied  in  the  rich  fandy  loam  lands,  the  general 
routine  is  bta  is,  wheat,  and  barley.  Canary-feeds  are  like- 
wife  grow'n  here  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  radifli,  fpinach, 
muflard,  cabbage,  and  other  efculent  plants  for  the  London 
markets.  The  marfli  lands  are  principally  applied  to  the 
fattening  of  ftuep  and  cattle.  The  upland  farms  of  Eall 
Kent  may  be  deferibed  as  including  an  open  and  dry  trait  of 
laid,  lying  between  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  the  towr^s  of 
Dover  and  Deal ; and  another  trail,  incloled  w'ith  woods 
and  coppice,  extending  from  Dover,  by  Elcham  and  Alhford, 
to  Rocheller,  in  length  ; and  from  the  ifle  of  Sheppey  to 
J.a:nh3m,  &c.  in  breadth.  The  former  tract  includes  a 
great  variety  of  foins,  fcarcely  thofe  of  any  two  farms  being 
limilar.  Suft  clays  are  principally  met  with  oiv  the  tops  of 


the  highcfl  hills  about  Dover  ; flinty  trails  occur  in  the  vaK 
lies  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  about  Stockbury  near 
Maidflone.  The  woodiands  in  Eall  Kent  are  dilperfed 
chiefly  between  the  great  road  from  Rochefler  to  Dover, 
and  the  chalk  hill  that  runs  from  Folkltone,  by  Charing  to 
Detllng.  Thefe  furnifh  the  adjacent  country  with  fire-wood, 
and  the  dock-yards  with  timber  for  fliip  building  ; but  the 
moll  material  part  of  their  produce,  is  the  immenie  quantity 
of  hop-poles  cut  out  for  the  neiglibonrmg  plantations.  The 
wood  is  generally  cut  at  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  grow  th, 
and  its  value  is  ellimatcd  by  the  quantity  of  hop-poles  pro- 
duced. The  rich  flat  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Eaverlham, 
Sandwich,  and  Deal,  lie  nearly  on  a level,  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  excellently  managed  under  a general  lyltcm. 
They  are  almoil  entirely  aral;le  ; the  foils  are  a rich  fandy 
loam,  intermixed  with  fand,  and  a Hill  wet  clay.  In  tfie 
vicinity  of  Sandwich  are  many  orchards,  w'hich  in  lome  years 
produce  large  quantities  of  good  app  es,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  conveyed  bv  the  coal  velTels  to  Sunderland  and 
Newcaille.  The  hop-grounds,  extending  from  Maidltone 
and  Canterbury  to  Sandwich,  are  very  produclive,  and 
under  a good  fyllem  of  management ; though  the  foils  are 
different,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  hops  cultivated.  The  plan- 
tations have  of  late  years  been  greatly  increafed,  particularly 
in  thofe  jjarts  contiguous  to  Maidflone,  Eaverfham,  and 
Cai.terbury  ; the  plantations  called  the  City  Grounds,  extend 
through  a circui'.t  of  two  miles  and  a half  round  Canterbury, 
and  are  eilimated  to  include  from  2500  to  3000  acres.  The 
hops  grown  here,  and  in  the  grounds  running  hence  to  Sand- 
wich, arc  very  rich  in  quality,  and  in  much  requell  for  their 
great  ilrength  ; if  w’ell  managed,  they  are  al(o  of  a good 
colour.  Thofe  grounds  are  found  moll  productive,  which 
have  a deep  rich  loamy  furface,  with  a fub-foil  of  deep  loamy 
brick  earth  ; and  this  kind  of  land  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  plantations  of  Eall  Kent  ; though  there  are  fome 
good  grounds  where  the  furface  is  very  flinty.  The  pro- 
duce is  fubjecl  to  great  fludluation  ; in  lome  years  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  weight  per  acre;  in  others 
not  exceeding  two  hundred.  In  drying  hops,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  brimllone  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  order  to  fuftocate  the 
infefts,  and  occafion  a more  fpeedy  evaporation  of  the  fuper- 
fluous  inoillure  : by  the  tile  of  the  I'ulpiiur,  the  hops  are 
thought  alfo  to  be  improved  in  colour.  In  the  plantations 
of  Maidltone,  and  its  vicinity,  very  great  crops  of  hops  are 
grow'n  ; but  they  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  Canter- 
bury and  Eall  Kent.  The  foil  is  what  is  locally  termed 
Hone  fliatler  ; that  is,  wliere  there  is  a mixture  of  Imull 
pieces  of  llone  and  fand  : the  fiib-loll  is  called  Kcntilh  rag, 
and  burns  into  good  lime.  The  hop  plantations  aliord  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  clalTes,  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  other  counties  ; and  the  motley  groups  that 
afieiTjble  to  afliit  in  hop-picking  are  truly  amufmg.  Hop.s 
are  generally  regarded  as  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  time  of  Elciiry  VI. ; and  in  the  year  1428, 
they  were  petitioned  againll  as  wicheJ  ZL'eed.  I’liis,  how- 
ever, can  only  refer  to  the  ufe  of  them,  for  they  are  found 
wild  in  almoll  every  part  of  Bri  ain.  They  came  into  more 
general  uie  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth. 
Nearly  one-foiirtli  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  hop-duty  in 
England,  is  paid  from  the  plantations  of  Eall  Kent.  Be- 
fidts  the  hop-grounds,  llie  neighbourhood  of  Maidflone  is 
celebrated  for  apples,  cherries,  and  filberts  ; many  fmall 
fields,  of  from  onc  to  fifteen  acres,  being  planted  with 
different  fpecie.s  of  thefe  kinds  of  fruit  ; it  is  hlfo  a co.mmon 
practice  to  plant  hops,  apples,  cherries,  and  filberts,  all 
together.  The  ajiplcs  intended  for  cyder,  are  general y 
gathered  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  after  being  l;u i 
in  heaps  to.  rip.en,  under  cover,  are  inanulaCtuied  lor  ule. 
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In  plentiful  5'ears  the  cycler  fruit  fells  for  fourteen-pence  per 
budiel.  The  apples  appropriated  for  domeftic  ufes  are  fold 
to  the  fruiterers,  who  fend  them  to  London  by  the  hoys,  or 
to  the  north  of  England  by  the  coal  veffels.  Tlie  cherries, 
which  are  of  the  white  and  black  heart,  Hcrtfordfhire-black, 
red,  and  Fleniifli  or  Kciitifli  kinds,  arc  ufnally  fold  to  higlers, 
who  retail  them  on  the  fca-coall  by  the  fieve  or  baflcet,  con- 
taining forty-eight  pounds  each  ; or  elfe  they  are  fent  by 
water  to  London,  and  configned  to  the  fruit-fa6tors.  The 
filberts  are  molUy  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner.  The  I fie 
of  Sheppey  is  feparated  from  the  reit  of  Kent  by  an  arm  of 
the  fca,  called  the  Swale,  which  is  navigable  for  veffels  of 
200  tons  burthen.  Its  length  i.s  about  eleven  miles,  and  its 
breadth  eight;  four-fifths  of  it  coiililting  of  mnrfliand  paflure 
lands  ; the  remainder  is  arable.  TIve  prevailing  foil  is  a 
deep,  flrong,  (litt  clay,  through  which  the  plough  can 
hardly  be  forced.  I’he  upland  farms  of  Weft.  Kent  include 
a great  variety  of  foils,  and  are  cultivated  under  various 
fyltems  of  Iniibandry.  This  diilriifi;  is  more  inclofed  than 
the  eaftern  part,  and  produces  greater  quantities  of  timber 
and  underwood,  particularly  on  the  upper  or  wefternmoft 
fide.  The  waftc  and  common  lauds  of  this  diftricl  form  an 
extent  of  many  thoufand  acres.  The  turnpike  roads  are 
moflly  in  good  condition  ; but  the  crofs  roads  of  Well  Kent 
are  frequently  impaffable  for  carriages.  The  \Veald  of 
Kent  is  a confiderable  and  remarkable  tratf,  llretchiiig 
along  the  foutb  lide  of  the  county,  from  Romney  Marih, 
to  Surry  ; on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of 
hills  which  enter  the  county  near  Well-llreet,  and  ex- 
tends, in  nearly  a due  wefterlv  diredtion,  to  Sutton  and 
Egerton,  and  thence  fouth-eaftward  to  Hythc ; on  the 
fouth  it  ftretches  to  the  coniines  of  SufTex,  and  includes 
the  Ifte  of  Oxncy.  '^I’his  diilricf  was  in  ancient  times 
an  immenfe  wood  or  foreft  ; wholly  dellitute  of  inhabitants, 
excepting  fwine  and  deer.  By  degrees,  however,  it  became 
peopled,  and  is  now  every  where  interfperfed  with  towns  and 
villages  ; though  it  iUll  contains  fome  extenfive  and  flourifti- 
ing  woodlands.  Its  prefent  name  is  Saxon,  and  fignifies  a 
woody  country  ; but  the  Britons  called  it  Coil  yindred,  the 
great  chafe  or  foreft.  The  whole  was  a demefne  of  the 
Saxon  kings;  and  there  are  flill  certain  privileges  annexed  to 
the  poflefiion  of  the  lands,  which  induce  the  proprietors  to 
contend  for  being  within  its  limits.  “ It  is  faid,”  Mr. 
Hailed  obferves,  “ that  within  the  Weald,  the  proof  of  wood- 
lands having  ever  paid  tythe,  lies  on  the  parfon,  to  enable 
him  to  take  tythe  of  it,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  other 
places,  where  the  jiroof  of  exemption  lies  on  the  owner  ; 
nor  are  the  lands  in  it  fubjeiR  to  the  ftatute  of  woods ; nor 
has  the  lord  walle  within  the  Weald  ; the  timber  growing 
tliereon  belongs  to  the  tenant.  This  latter  cuftom  of  ex- 
cluding the  lord  from  the  wafte,  is  called  land  peerage.” 
The  Weald,  when  viewed  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which 
command  the  wdiolc  extent,  exhibits  a moil  delightful  land- 
feape,  interfperfed  with  fmall  eminences,  highly  cultivated, 
and  animated  by  farm-houfes,  feats,  and  villages,  promifcii- 
oufly  feattered  among  towering  oaks  and  other  trees.  Rom- 
ney Marfti  is  an  extenlivc  level  trart  of  rich  marfli  land  lying 
on  the  fouthein  coall,  and  comprehending,  in  itfelf,  about 
23, 92,  acres;  but  when  deferibed,  as  it  frequently  is,  in 
connection  with  Walland  Marfli,  which  adjoins  it  on  the 
foutli-well,  and  Denge  Marfh,  which  connects  with  the 
hitter  on  the  louth  call,  it  includes  about  43,326  acres; 
Walland  Marih  containing  16,489,  and  Denge  Marfti  2912. 
The  whole  level,  however,  is  yet  more  exteiil'ive  ; for  Guild- 
lord  Marih,  which  adjoins  Walland  Marfti  on  the  weft,  corn- 
prizes  3263  'acres;  molt  of  this  latter  traft  is  in  Sufllx. 
■I'he  beauliiul  appearance  of  thefe  levels  in  the  fummer  fea- 
k'li,  when  the  entire  furface  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  ver- 


dure, and  covered  with  numerous  flocks  of  fheqi  and 
droves  of  cattle,  cannot  fail  to  excite  confideiable  interelt 
in  every  obferver.  The  Marfti  is  defended  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fea  by  an  immciife  bank  of  earth,  of  great 
llrengtli,  called  Dimchurcli-Wall,  which  extends  above 
three  miles  in  length.  This  w'all  is  the  foie  barrier  that 
prevents  the  fea  from  overflowing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
level  ; and  as  it  is  for  the  general  fafety,  fo  “ is  it  fiip- 
ported,”  fays  Hailed,  “ as  well  as  the  three  grand  fluiccs 
through  it,  which  are  for  the  general  drainage  of  the 
marfties,  by  fcots  levied  over  the  w'hole  of  it  ; but  the  in- 
terior drainage,  which  is  portioned  out  into  a number  of 
divilions,  called  waterings,  is  jirovided  w'itli  few'crs,  and 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  refpeCtivo  land-holders,  bv 
a foot  raifed  feparately  on  each”  in  proportion  to  their  own 
watering.  In  that  portion  of  the  Marfties  within  this  county, 
are  comprehended  the  tw'o  corporate  towns  of  New  Rom- 
ney and  Lydd,  and  I'ixteen  other  parifties.  The  inclofures 
are  principally  formed  by  ditclics  and  a rail  fence.  The 
foil  of  thefe  Ipacious  levels  has  been  almoll  wholly  depofited 
by  the  fea,  and  conlifts  principally  of  a fine,  foft,  rich,  loam 
and  clay,  with  a greater  or  lels  {iroportion  of  fea-fand  in- 
termixed. The  fub-foil  confilts  of  alternate  layers  of  fand 
and  clay,  with  fea-beach  occafionaliy  intervening.  In  many 
places  throughout  the  Marfti,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  have  been  frequently  dug  up  oak  leaves,  acorns,  &c. 
together  with  large  trees  lying  in  different  directions  ; fome 
acrofs  each  other  ; fome  appearing  with  the  roots  to  them, 
as  if  overturned  by  a llorm,  or  other  convullioii  of  nature; 
and  others  as  if  cut  down  wutli  an  axe  or  ftiarp  inftru- 
ment  ; the  colour  being  as  black,  and  the  wood  as  hard,  as 
ebony.  Thefe  marfties  aie  almoft  entirely  appropriated  to 
the  grazing  and  fattening  of  ftieep  and  cattle,  but  chiefly  to 
the  former,  which  are  bred  and  fed  here  in  immenfe  quan- 
tities ; their  number,  perhaps,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
diftrief  ill  the  kingdom.  Romney  Marih  has  generally  been 
confidered  as  unhealthy;  and  probably  this  opinion  has  ope- 
rated to  keep  it  thinly  peopled.  Of  late,  however,  its  fa- 
native  qualities  have  been  greatly  improved  ; a change  at- 
tributed to  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  keep  the 
ditches  free  from  ftagnant  and  putrid  water.  The  extent 
and  rental  of  farms  in  Kent  are  uncommonly  various,  as  muft; 
be  evident  when  the  peculiar  cuftoms  of  the  county  arc  con- 
fidered in  coniiedlion  with  the  diverfities  of  the  foils  and  fur- 
face.  The  number  of  freeholds  in  the  county  is  ftated,  by 
Mr.  Halted,  at  about  9000  ; independent  of  the  large  eftate.s 
of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rocheller,  and  of 
various  corporate  bodies.  The  copyhold  and  ciiftomarv 
tenants  are  very  few'.  The  general  diilributiou  of  the  free- 
holds, and  their  clofe  intermixture  with  each  other,  occa- 
fion  a very  frequent  iiitercourfe  between  the  gentry  and  the 
yeomen,  and  tliiis  generate  that  equality  of  fentimciat  fo  fa- 
vour.ible  to  the  iiitereils  of  individual  right. 

The  iiianufaclures  carried  on  in  Kent  are  various,  ihoiigli 
not  particularly  extenfive.  The  clothing  trade,  which  once 
gave  employment  to  great  numbers  of  its  inliabitants,  is  now 
nearly  forgotten  in  the  county.  At  Canterbury,  miifliiia, 
brocaded  filks,  and  llockings,  are  made  ; at  Deptford  and 
Vv^liitilable  are  large  copperas  works  ; at  Stoiver,  in  tlie  Lie- 
of 'riiaiiet,  and  likewile  in  the  Illc  of  Graiae,  fait  is  maim- 
iacLired  ; at  Ofpriiige  is  an  extenfive  manufaclory  for  gun- 
powder, erected  by  goveniineat ; and  there  is  alfo  another 
near  Dartford ; in  ilie  Weald,  bordering  on  Siifl'ex,  are 
various  iron  tuniaces ; and  at  Dartford  and  Cravford  are 
mills  fertile  manufacturing  of  iron  ; at  the  latter  place  alfo, 
are  extenfive  works  for  the  piiiiting  ot  calicoes,  and  fpacipus 
grounds  for  the  bleaching  of  linen*. ; at  Seven  Oaks  are  large 
fiik  nulls ; and  at  Boxlevy  near  Maidftoiie,  is  the  molt  ex- 
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tenfive  and  curious  mannfafture  of  paper,  perhaps,  in  Eu- 
rope ; paper  is  alfo  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Dartford,  and 
feme  other  places.  The  various  dock-yards  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  See,  provide  employment  for  numerous 
artizans  in  all  the  different  branches  of  naval  affairs ; Ihip- 
building  is  alfo  carried  on  at  other  places  on  the  fea-coaft. 

'I'he  religious  houfes,  or  monadic  eitabliihments,  in  Kent, 
were  formerly  very  numerou.s,  and  their  net  annual  income, 
at  the  periods  of  their  diffolution,  amounted  to  9000/. 
Among  them  were  two  abbies,  three  priories,  and  five  nun- 
neries, of  the  Benedidline  order  ; one  priory  of  the  Cluniac  ; 
one  abbey  of  the  Ciitercian  ; of  fecular  canons,  five  colleges  ; 
of  regular  canons,  four  abbies  and  five  priories,  one  of  which 
was  Premonllratenfian  : of  friars,  there  was  one  priory  and 
one  nunnery  of  Dominicans  ; two  priories  of  Francifeans, 
one  priory  of  Trinitarians,  three  priories  of  Carmelites,  and 
four  alien  priories : there  were  alfo  two  commanderies  of 
knights  hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ; and  fifteen 
hofpitals ; befides  various  hermitages,  chantries,  and  free 
chapels. 

The  number  of  caflles  that  have  been  ere£lcd  in  Kent  is 
very  confiderable  ; and  many  of  them  yet  remain,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  almoll  perfeft.  Of  thefe,  the  immenfe 
fortrefs  of  Dover  is  the  principal ; and  this  is  now  garrifoned 
with  a llrong  force,  as  are  alfo  feveral  others  on  the  fea- 
coail ; but  moft;  of  the  cailles  in  the  interior  of  the  county 
are  difmantled  and  mouldering  into  ruins. 

The  principal  rivers  that  interfedf  or  bound  this  county 
are  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  the  Greater  and  Lefler  Stoure, 
the  Rother,  the  Darent,  the  Cray,  and  the  Ravenfborne. 
The  Thames,  the  I'amefis  of  Coefar,  which  has  a very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  county, 
will  be  fully  deferibed  in  its  place.  (See  Thame.s. ) Tlie 
Medway,  which  is  more  peculiarly  a Kentifli  river,  was 
called  Vaga  by  the  Britons,  a name  deferiptive  of  its  very 
flnuous  courfe  and  mazy  wanderings.  The  Saxons  changed 
this  appellation  to  Medweg  and  Medwege,  of  which  the 
prefent  name  is  a corruption.  This  river  has  four  principal 
fources,  of  which  only  one  is  in  this  county  ; two  being  in 
Suffex,  and  the  other  in  Surry.  That  branch  which  enters 
Kent  from  Surry,  rifes  in  Blechingley  parilh,  and  having 
been  joined  by  feveral  rills,  flows  on  to  Eaton  bridge,  He- 
ver  caflle,  and  Penfhurft,  near  which  it  receives  one  of  the 
branches  that  rife  in  Sufl'ex,  and  proceeds  to  Tunbridge. 
A little  above  this  town  the  river  feparates  into  feveral  chan- 
nels, one  of  which  is  navigable  and  is  again  joined  by  the 
other  divifion  about  two  miles  below’  Tunbridge.  At 
Yalding  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  other  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  and  flows  in  a winding  direftion  to  Maid- 
llone,  and  gradually  augmenting  in  depth  and  breadth,  pur- 
fues  its  pitturefque  courfe  to  Rocheiter,  where  the  feenery 
is  peculiarly  beautiful.  Proceeding  hence  towards  Sheer- 
nefs,  it  pafles  Chatham,  Upnor  Caftle,  and  Gillingham  Fort, 
and  flows  onward  to  the  Thames,  which  it  enters  between  the 
Ifles  of  Graine  and  Sheppey,  having  firlt  united  its  waters  to 
thofc  of  the  Swale.  The  Medway,  with  its  numerous  tri- 
butary llre'ams,  is  calculated  to  overfpread  a furface  of  nearly 
thirty  fquare  miles  in  the  very  midll  of  Kent.  The  tide  flows 
almoll  as  high  as  Maidllone  ; but  at  Rochefter  bridge  it  is 
exceedingly  llrong  and  rapid  ; and  below  that,  all  the  way  to 
Sheernefs,  a dillance  of  about  tw'enty  miles,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  fo  deep,  and  the  reaches  fo  convenient,  that  many  of 
the  largellline  of  battle  fhips  are  moored  here,  when  out  of 
commiflion,  as  in  a wet  dock,  and  ride  as  fafely  as  in  any 
harbour  in  Great  Britain.  The  Medway  was  firfl  made  na- 
vigable to  Tunbridge  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century, 
under  the  provifions  of  an  aft  of  parliament  pafl'ed  in  the 
year  1740  ; though  an  aft  had  been  procured  for  the  pur- 


pofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Greater  Stoure  has 
two  principal  branches,  both  of  which  rife  in  this  county  ; 
the  firll  at  Well-llreet  near  Lenham  ; the  other  among  the 
hills  between  Liminge  and  Poilling.  Thefe  flreams  unite 
near  Afhford  ; whence  the  Stoure  proceeds  to  Canterbury, 
through  which  it  flows  in  a divided  llream,  and  again  unites 
a little  below  that  city.  The  Leffer  Stoure  nfes  in  the  vici- 
nity of  I.iminge,  and  direfting  its  courfe  northward,  lias 
its  waters  increafed  by  feveral  fmall  rills,  and  fometimes  by 
a temporary  water  called  the  Nailbourn,  which,  after  con- 
tinued rains  or  fudden  thaws,  iffues  from  feveral  fprings  and 
forms  a llrong  current.  The  Rother,  formerly  called  the 
Limene,  rifes  at  Gravel-hill,  in  the  parilh  of  Rotherfield,  in 
Suffex,  and  flowing  ealtward  becomes  the  boundary  of  this 
county  below  Sandhurlt  and  Newenden.  The  Darent 
rifes  on  the  borders  of  this  county  and  Suffex,  near  Weiler- 
ham,  whence  flowing  to  the  north-eall,  it  paffes  on  to  River- 
head,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  flows  in  tliat  direftion 
to  South  Darent.  The  Cray,  and  tlie  Ravenlbourne,  are 
only  fmall  llreams  ; the  former  has  its  fource  at  Newell,  in 
Oppington  parilh,  tlie  latter  rifes  on  Kellon  Downs,  near  an 
ancient  Roman  encampment.  Halled’s  Hillory  and  An- 
tiquities of  Kent,  12  vols.  8vo.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  vii.  1806. 

Kent,  a county  of  America,  in  Maryland,  on  the  call 
Ihore  of  Chefapeak  bay,  bounded  E.  by  Newcaflle,  and  part 
of  Kent  county,  Delaware,  and  W.  by  Chefapeak  bay  : 
about  32  miles  long,  and  13  broad;  containing  11,771  in- 
habitants, including  4474  Haves.  Its  chief  town  is  Chelter. 

Kent  County,  in  Upper  Canada,  extends  northward  to 
the  boundary  line  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  including  the  whole 
territory  to  the  weftward  and  fouthward  of  that  line,  to  the 
atmoll  extent  of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Canada. 
— Alfo,  a county  of  Rhode  ifland,  lying  S.  of  Providence 
county,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Narraganict  bay  ; 20  miles  long 
and  10  broad  ; divided  into  four  townlhips,  and  containing 
8487  inhabitants. — Alfo,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Delaware  ; 40  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  26  from  E. 
to  W.  ; containing  10,344  inhabitants,  including  1485 
flaves.  The  lands  in  this  county  are  elleemed  the  richelt 
in  the  Hate.  It  is  well  watered  by  feveral  fmall  flreams 
that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Delaware.  The  chief  town 
is  Dover. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  Queen  Ann’s  county,  Mary- 
land, and  the  largeft  in  Chefapeak  bay  ; 12  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  and  fix  broad.  It  has  a poll -office. — Alfo,  a townfliip 
in  Litchfield  county,  Connefticut,  bordering  on  the  Hate  of 
New  York,  and  8 or  10  miles  W.  of  Litchfield  ; containing 
1607  inhabitants. 

KENTAISSE,  a ridge  of  mountains  of  Thibet,  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Sanpoo  rivers.  N. 
lat.  30°  40'.  E.  long.  80  ^ 49'. 

KENTHI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Cracow. 

KENTSHIAN,  a mountain  of  Thibet ; 3 miles  E.  of 
Sarangpour. 

KENTUCKY,  a crooked  river  of  America,  which  rifes 
in  the  Hate  of  the  fame  name,  and  after  a general  N.W. 
courfe  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio,-  N.  lat.  38^35'- 
W.  long.  83 ' 30'.  It  is  fometimes  called  “ Cattawa.”  Its 
fource  is  in  the  Laurel  mountains,  and  it  interlocks  with 
Licking  river.  Its  mouth,  which  is  230  yards  wide,  is  77 
miles  above  the  Rapids,  and  626  below  Pittfburg.  ^'he 
river  is  navigable  130  miles,  though  its  current  is  rapid,  the 
banks  b-ing  high  and  rocky.  It  is  faid  that  black-lead 
mines  have  been  found  on  the  head  waters  of  this  river. 
Little  Kentucky  river  is  25  yards  wide,  and  3 miles  W.  of 
Kentucky  river. 

Kentucky,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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bounded  N.W.  by  the  river  OhiO|  W.  by  Cumberland 
river,  S.  by  Teneflee  (late,  E.  by  Sandy  river,  and  a 
line  drawn  due  S.  from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern 
boundary  of  Teneifee.  It  lies  between  36^  30'  and  39*^  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  81°  and  89°  W.  long.,  is  about  250 
miles  long,  and  200  broad  ; and  contains  50,000  fquare 
miles.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Indian  traders  many  years 
before  its  fettlement : a map  of  it  was  made  from  their 
defcription  in  17J2  ; and  it  was  farther  explored  in  1754 
and  1769.  But  it  was  firlt  fettled  by  Col.  Daniel  Boon 
in  1773  ; credled  into  an  independent  Hate  by  adl  of  Con- 
grefs,  in  December  1790;  and  received  into  the  Union  in 
June  1792,  Kentucky,  which  was  originally  divided  into 
two  counties,  Lincoln  and  Jeft'erfon,  has  been  fmee  fubdi- 
vided  into  42,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Counties. 

\o.  :S\u. 
ill  1800. 

\l>.  of 
Slaves  ill 
1800. 

Cliief  Totvns. 

No.  111. 

Fayette 

12,233 

3,786 

Lexington 

2.795 

Jert'amine 

5.438 

1.553 

Nicholasville 

23 

\V  oodtord 

6,452 

2,058 

Verfaillcs 

172 

Scott 

7.659 

1.787 

Georgetown 

34S 

Mafon 

11,405 

2,603 

Wafhington 

570 

Bracken 

2,382 

192 

Augufta 

143 

Harrilon 

4,263 

393 

Cinthiana 

87 

Pendleton 

239 

Falmouth 

40 

Clerk 

7.523 

2,535 

Winchefter 

130 

Montgomer}’ 

6,999 

749 

Mount  Sterling 

83 

llcming 

4.893 

240 

Flemingfburg 

123 

1*  loyd 

472 

29 

Preltonfbury 

6 

1‘  rankhn 

4.450 

1,109 

Frankfort 

62S 

Gallatin 

1.078 

276 

Port  William 

213 

Boone 

1. 5.34 

325 

Campbell 

2.797 

258 

Newport 

106 

Henry 

3.253 

406 

Nicholas 

2,863 

322 

Newtown 

62 

Bourbon 

2 2.J56 

2.994 

Paris 

377 

Mercer 

9.242 

2,169 

Danville 

280 

Garrard 

6,083 

2.234 

Lancafter 

203 

Nellon 

9,087 

2.735 

Beardfton 

579 

Bullit 

3.446 

944 

Shepheidsville 

96 

Green 

6,025 

816 

Greenfburg 

71 

Cumberland 

236 

Shelby 

S.929 

1,409 

Shclbyville 

262 

Jetterion 

8.395 

2,330 

Louifville 

359 

I.incoln 

8.555 

2.750 

Stanford 

66 

Harden 

3>597 

3>o 

Elizabethtown 

56 

Breckenridge 

758 

38 

Hardenfburg 

49 

Ohio 

1,121 

122 

Hartford 

73 

Polafki 

3,361 

232 

Knox 

1,119 

62 

Henderfon 

1.263 

340 

Henderfon 

205 

Livingllon 

2.7S7 

444 

Eddyville 

69 

Chri  Ilian 

2,318 

297 

Logan 

5.690 

730 

Ruffelville 

127 

W arren 

4.645 

427 

Bowling-Green 

41 

Mulilenburg 

2,527 

1 16 

Greenville 

26 

Barren 

4.784 

505 

Wafhington 

8,887 

1.382 

Springfield 

163 

Madilon 

* 

10,380 

1,688 

Richmond 

1 10 

Total  42 

220,959 

40,543 

Total  1790 

73,677 

12,430 

Increafe  in  1 

10  years  j 

147,282 

27.923 

In  January  1 799,  the  legiflature  pafled  an  aft,  apportion- 
ing reprefentation,  and  diftributing  the  Hate  into  fenatorial 
diiirifts.  This  aft  provides,  that  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
fliall  be  compofed  of  62  members,  elefted  from  the  feveral 
counties,  according  to  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  500 
qualified  eleftors,  and  that  the  fenatorial  branch  of  the  le- 
gifiature  lhall  confift  of  24  members. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  north-weftern  fide  of  Kentucky  is 
wafhed  by  the  river  Ohio;  theprincipalbranchesof  which,  that 
ferve  to  water  this  fertile  traft  of  country,  are  Sandy,  Lick- 
ing, Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  Teneflee,  and  Cumberland  rivers. 
Thefe  again  branch  out  into  rivulets  and  ftreams,  which, 
purfiiing  different  direftions,  ferve  to  fertilize  the  whole 
country.  In  the  dry  feafon,  however,  many  of  them  dif- 
appear,  and  the  inhabitants  are  diftreffed  for  want  of  water. 
At  the  bottoms  of  thefe  water-courfes,  the  lime-ftone  rock, 
which  is  common  in  this  country,  appears  of  a greyifh 
colour  ; but  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  it  appears  like  brown  free-ftone.  On  the  banks  of 
thefe  ftreams  the  ftone  has  the  appearance  of  fine  marble, 
being  of  the  fame  texture,  and  found  in  great  plenty.  In 
this  country  there  are  five  noted  falt-fprings  or  licks,  which 
fupply  abundance  of  fait  for  ufe  and  exportation.  The 
whole  country  lies  upon  a bed  of  lime-ftone,  generally  about 
fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  vallies,  where  the 
foil  is  much  thinner.  A traft,  about  20  miles  wdde,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  interfperfed 
with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  agree- 
ably uneven,  formed  of  gentle  afeents  and  defeents.  The 
vallies  are  commonly  narrow,  and  the  foil  thin  and  inferior 
in  quality ; and  that  along  the  afeending  ground  is  fre- 
quently not  much  better  ; though  it  is  fufficiently  deep  for 
vegetation,  as  the  fize  of  the  trees  indicates.  The  foil  is  either 
black,  or  tinged  with  a brighter  or  deeper  vermilion,  or  is 
of  the  colour  of  dark  aflies.  In  many  places  there  are  ap- 
pearances of  potter’s  clay,  and  of  coal  in  abundance.  Al- 
though this  country  is  generally  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  in 
many  parts  barren,  it  has  various  plains  and  ftiips  of  land 
fit  for  pafturage  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ; and  a projeft 
has  been  accomplifhed  of  cutting  a road  through  the  molt 
mountainous  part  from  Kentucky,  to  pafs  by  the  fweet 
fprings  in  Virginia,  and  thence  to  Winchefter,  by  which  a 
faving  is  made  of  200  miles  in  diftance  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  This  country  is  well  timbered.  Of  trees  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  country  we  may  reckon  the  elm,  the 
beech,  the  afh,  the  juniper,  the  fugar,  the  coffee,  the  papaw, 
the  hackberry,  and  the  cucumber.  The  two  laft  are  foft 
wood,  and  bear  a fruit  of  the  fize  and  ftiape  of  the  cucumber. 
The  coffee  tree  refembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a pod, 
that  inclofes  a feed,  of  which  is  prepared  a liquor  not  unlike 
coffee.  Befide  thefe  there  is  the  honey-locuft,  the  black 
mulberry,  and  wild  cherry,  of  a large  fize.  The  buck-eye, 
an  exclufively  foft  wood,  is  the  horfe  chefnut  of  Europe.  ' 
I’he  magnolia  bears  a beautiful  bloffom  of  a rich  and  ex- 
quifite  fragrance.  Such  are  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
flowering  fhrubs  and  plants,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in 
this  country,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the  wildernefs  appears 
in  bloffom.  The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil  in  this  country  have,  in  fome  inftances, 
exceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  exaggerated.  How- 
ever, it  is  allowed  that  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
the  high  grounds,  are  remarkably  good.  The  lands  of  the 
firrt  rate,  it  is  faid,  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  will  produce 
50  or  Co,  and  in  fome  inftances,  100  bufhels  of  good  corn 
per  acre.  In  common,  the  land  will  yield  30  bufhels  of 
wheat  or  rye  per  acre.  Barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  ve- 
getables of  all  kinds,  common  in  this  climate,  yield  an  ' 
abundant  increafe.  Cotton  is  feldom,  and  with  difficulty 
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brought  to  perfeAion.  Irifli  potatoes  tlirive  svoll  ; but 
fweet  potatoes  are  railed  witli  difficulty.  A I'pccies  of  rye 
was  found  by  the  iirlf  fettlers  growing  wild  in  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  lands  near  the  Ohio.  It  had  a bearded  ear  like 
the  cultivated  rye,  the  beard  I'otnewhnt  longer,  and  the  grain 
lefs.  The  llaple  commodities  iii  this  Hate  are  wheat  and 
tobacco  ; but  as  the  circumllances  of  dillance  from  a 
market,  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Miffiffippi,  render 
them  unprofitable  to  the  cultivators,  they  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  railing  of  hemp,  for  which  the  foil  is  well 
adapted.  The  rivers  abound  with  filh  of  various  forts  ; 
and  as  fwamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky,  the  reptiles  which 
they  produce,  Inch  as  fnakes  and  frogs,  &c.  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  honey-bee  may  be  called  a domellic  infedf,  as 
it  is  faid  not  to  be  found  but  in  civilized  countries.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a common  faying  among  the  Indians,  when 
they  fee  a fwarm  of  bees  in  the  woods,  “ Well,  brothers,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  tlie  white  people  are  coming.” 
The  quadrupeds,  except  the  buffalo,  are  the  fame  as  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.  The  climate,  if  we  except  a few 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  low  grounds,  is  healthy 
and  delightful.  Their  inhabitants  do  not  experience  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  1798  the  greatell  heat  was 
89  Fahrenheit.  The  weather  in  winter  is  fludluating.  Snow 
feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  winter  begins  about 
Chriflmas,  and  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  commonly 
two,  and  is  fo  mild  that  cattle  can  fubfill  without  fodder. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  feldom  falls  below  3^  in  winter, 
nor  rifes  above  80  in  fummer.  The  approach  of  the  feafons 
is  gradual  ; the  fummer  continuing  till  the  middle  of  Odfo- 
ber,  the  autumn  or  mild  weather  till  Chrillmas,  and  the 
fpring  appears  to  produce  cffedf  in  March,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April,  the  foliage  of  the  foretts  is  completely  ex- 
panded. Kentucky  has  various  minerals.  A valuable  lead 
mine  has  been  difcovered  between  Cumberland  and  Green 
rivers.  Marie,  chalk,  gypfum,  and  ochres  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent places.  The  country  affords  alfo  iron,  copper,  ful- 
phur,  nitre,  copperas,  alum,  &c.  From  the  caves  on  Green 
river  earth  is  collecfed  for  falt-petre  ; and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants manufadfure  their  own  gun-powder.  Iron-works 
are  effabliflied.  Paper-mills,  oil-mills,  fulling-mills,  faw- 
mills,  and  a great  number  of  valuable  grill-mills,  are  eredled. 
Several  valuable  tanneries  have  been  eltabliflied  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Attempts  are  made,  on  a large  Icale, 
for  the  culture  of  vineyards,  and  the  introdiidlion  of  the 
cotton  manufadlure.  The  lalt-works  are  more  than  fuf- 
fficient  for  the  fupply  of  all  the  inhabitants,  at  a low  price. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  fugar  are  made  from  the  fugar 
trees.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  ftate,  in  1801,  w'as 
626,673  dollars.  Malt  liquor,  fpirits  diltilled  from  corn  and 
rye,  and  the  juice  of  the  fugar-tree,  mixed  with  water,  con- 
llitute  the  ordmary  beverage  of  the  country.  No  preference 
is  given  to  any  one  religious  denomination  in  this  country. 
The  Prefhyterians,  Baptills,  and  Methodills,  are  the  moll 
numerous.  Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  the  country 
may  be  reckoned  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Dick’s  river. 
Here  may  be  obferved  3 or  400  feet  of  folid  perpendicular 
rocks,  in  fome  parts  of  the  lime-ltone  kind,  or  in  others  of 
fine  white  marble,  curioufly  chequered  with  flrata  of  allo- 
nilhing  regularity  ; fo  that  the  rivers  appear  like  deep  ar- 
tificial canals.  Their  high  rocky  banks  are  covered  with 
red  cedar  groves.  Caves  have  alfo  been  difcoveled  in  this 
country,  feveral  miles  in  length,  under  a fine  lime-llone  rock, 
fupported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars.  Springs  that  emit 
fulphiireous  matter  have  been  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
country.  Near  Lexington  are  found  curious  fepulchres,  full 
•f  human  bones. 

JJy  the  cor.llitution  of  tliis  ftate,  formed  and  adopted  in 


1792,  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  dif- 
tindl  departments ; legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 
The  legiflative  is  veiled  in  a general  affcmbly,  confining  of 
a fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (fee  the  beginning  ot 
this  article)  ; the  fuprcire  executive  in  a governor  ; the  ju- 
diciary in  the  fupreme  court  of  a'ppeals,  and  fuch  interior 
courts  as  the  legiflature  may  ellablifli.  I’he  rcprcfeniatives 
are  ch<»fen  annually  bv  the  people  ; the  fenators  and  go- 
vernor are  cholen  for  four  years  by  eledlors  appointed  for 
that  jnirpofe  ; the  judges  are  appointed  during  good  be- 
haviour, by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  fenate. 
The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  civil  equality'  of  all ; 
their  rigl-.t  to  alter  the  government  at  any  lime  ; liberty  of 
confcience  ; freedom  of  elections  and  of  the  prefs  ; trial  by 
jury  ; the  fubordination  of  the  militarv  to  the  civil  power  ; 
the  rights  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  ; the 
right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  to 
bear  arms,  and  to  emigrate  from  the  ftate.  It  prohibits  an- 
reafonable  fearches  and  feizures ; exceflive  bail  ; confine- 
ment of  debtors,  unlefs  there  be  preuiinption  of  fraud  ; fuf- 
penfioii  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  unlefs  in  rebellion  or  invu- 
fion  ; ex  poll  fadlo  laws  ; attainder  by  tbe  legiflatiue  ; ftand- 
ing  armies;  titles  of  nobility,  and  hereditary  dillindlions. 
The  legiflature  of  Virginia,  while-  Kentucky  belonged  to 
that  ftate,  made  provifion  for  a college  in  it,  and  endowed 
it  with  very  confiderable  landed  funds.  There  has  been 
fince  eftablifhed  a college  at  Lexington,  called  '•  Tranlyi- 
vania,”  regularly  organized  and  well  endowed,  having  a 
fund  of  14,000  acres  of  land.  The  officers  of  the  univerfity 
are  a prciident  and  two  profeffors,  in  the  literary  depart- 
ments ; three  medical  profefl'ors,  in  the  ichool  of  medicine ; 
and  a profeffor  of  law  : a divinity  profefforfliip  has  been  alio 
contemplated.  I’he  library,  fupplied  chiefly  by  liberal 
gentlemen  in  England,  amounts  to  near  3000  volumes  ; and 
the  philofophical  apparatus  is  gradually  enlarging.  In 
Lexington  there  is  alfo  a circulating  library  of  about 
1000  volumes.  Scliools,  in  feveral  towns,  are  liberally  en- 
couraged and  fupporti-d.  The  dillance  from  Philadelphia 
to  Kentucky  by  land  is  from  7 to  800  miles  ; from  Balti- 
more nearly'  700  ; nearly  600  from  Alexandria  ; and  up- 
wards of  500  from  Richmond.  Morfe. 

KENTZ INGEN,  a town  of  Germany',  in  the  Brifgau, 
about  a mile  from  the  call  fide  of  the  Rhine  ; 13  miles  N.W. 
of  Friburg. 

KENYON,  Lloyd,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Gre- 
dington,  in  Fiintlhire,  in  the  year  1733.  He  was  educated 
at  Ruthin  fchool  in  Denbighlliirc,  after  which  he  was  ar- 
tided  to  Mr.  Tomlinlon,  an  attorney  at  Nantwich,  in 
Chefhire.  When  he  had  completed  his  clerk  fliip,  he  entered 
himfelf  a member  of  the  fooiety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  wa.s 
called  to  the  bar  in  1761.  He  now  began  to  pradife  as  a 
conveyancer,  and  loon  obtained  a high  reputation  as  a found 
lawyer,  which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  notice 
in  tlic  chancery  court.  Still,  however,  lie  made  no  figure 
at  the  bar,  till  the  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  for  a full  difplay  of  his  talents  ; 
and  from  this  moment  he  was  looked  up  to  with  refped  by 
his  brethren  at  the  bar.  In  1782,  he  was  made  allbrncy 
general,  and  chief  jnftice  of  Clidter  ; and,  much  about  the 
fame  time,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Hindon  in 
\\'’iltfliire.  In  1784,  he  Avas  appointed  to  the  office  of 
mailer  of  the  Rolls  ; and  on  the  relignation  of  the  earl  of 
Manslield  in  1788,  he  was,  by  the  zealous  recommendation 
of  lord  Thiirlovv,  railed  to  the  office  of  chief  jufticc  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  ennobled  with  the  title  of  baron  Kenyon. 
He  died  at  Bath  in  i\.pril  1802,  leaving  two  fons,  George 
the  prefent  lord,  and  the  honourable  Thomas  Kenyon. 
Gent,  Mag. 
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KEOGANG,  in  Geography,  tlie  moft  wcflerly  of  the 
branches  or  mouths  of  tlie  river  Ava,  in  Pegu,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  near  Cape  Negrais. 

KEOWE,  or  Kkowee,  tlie  name  given  in  America  to 
tlie  Savannah  river,  above  its  conflux  with  the  Tugulo,  the 
weft  main  brancli.  — Al  .o,  tlie  ancient  name  of  the  populous 
town  and  territory  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  on  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  the  adjacent  heiglits 
mighf,  with  little  expence,  be  rendered  almoil  impregnable. 
The  frui.ful  vale  of  Keowe  is  feven  or  eight  miles  in  extent, 
terminated  by  a higii  ridge  of  hills,  and  opening  again  to  an 
extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  down  to  Siiiica,  and  in  breadth 
one  or  two  miles.  This  was  once  a thickly  inhabited  fettle- 
ment,  well  cultivated  and  jdanted.  To  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  once  potent  Cherokees  it  now  exhibits  a different 
fpcftacle. 

KEOZEE,  a town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Iraw’addy  ; 15 
miles  N.E.  ot  Pagahm.  This  town  is  ornamented  with  le- 
vcral  neat  temples. 

KEPELDEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
the  Nayrs  ; miles  E.  of  Teliicherry. 

KEPHEK.  Kenna,  a village  of  Paleffine,  faid  to  be  the 
nncie.it  “ Cana,”  where  our  Saviour  changed  the  water  into 
wine. 

KEPLER,  Jonv,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  affronomer 
and  ma'hem  itician,  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  December  27th,  1571,  was  fon  of  Henry  Kepler, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  who  had  ferved  his  country  with  dif- 
tinefion,  but  who,  by  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  low  and 
narrow  circtimllances.  He  gave  his  fon  the  beff;  education 
in  his  power,  though  the  youth  was  fiibjeft  to  many  diffi- 
culties, by  being  fent  to  different  places,  and  by  being  put 
under  different  mafferj.  His  genius  and  avidity  for  know- 
ledg  e aiii  uated  him  to  furmount  every  obltacle,  and  to  make 
a very  rapid  proficiency.  He  was  fent  to  'Pubingen  to  pur- 
fue  his  academ.ic  lludies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
b.ichelor  in  15S8,  and  to  that  of  mailer  of  philofophy  in 
Jj9i.  He  applied  himfelf  to  mathematics  and  theology, 
and  undertook  the  duties  of  the  miniffry  for  a (hort  time. 
But  his  inclination  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  mathematics, 
he  rcfolvcd  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  ffrength  to  the 
fcience  ; and  fo  higli  was  his  reputation,  that  in  the  year 
1594  he  was  invited  to  Gratz,  in  Stiria,  to  fill  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  the  univerlity  of  that  city.  In  the  year 
1596,  he  married  a lady  of  a noble  family  ; and  in  two  years 
from  this  period  he  was  driven  from  Gratz  by  perfecution 
on  account  of  his  religious  principles  ; though  he  was  foon 
rec  died  by  the  ffates  of  Stiria;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
fafe,  he  acc -pted  a preffing  invitation  from  Tycho  Brahe 
to  lettle  in  liohcmia,  and  removed  thither  with  his  family 
and  books  in  the  year  600.  Upon,  a clofe  intimacy,  Kep- 
ler was  diffatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Tycho,  and  com- 
plained of  his  unwillingnefs  as  well  to  promote  his  interell, 
as  to  communicate  to  him  all  his  difeoveries  and  improve- 
ments. Tycho,  however,  died  in  1601  ; but  previoully  to 
this,  lie  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph,  who  gave  him  a favourable  reception,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  matbcnvaticiaii.  This  title  of  mathcmaticiaH 
t..'  Ids  imperial  majclly  Kepler  poff'effed  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Rodolpli,  but  under 
his  fuccefibrs,  Matthias  and  Ferdinand.  Upon  the  death 
of  Tycho,  the  emperor  Rodolph  ordered  him  to  com- 
jdete  the  tables  begun  by  that  great  man,  which  were  to  be 
called  tlie  “ Rodolphiiic  Tables.”  Thefe,  notwithllanding 
the  vigour  with  wbicli  he  applied  hi.nlclf  to  them,  were, 
owing  to  uncxpedled  difficulties,  not  comoleted  and  pub- 
lilhcd  till  the  year  1627.  Having  completed  that  work,  he 


obtained  tlie  emperor’s  leave  to  go  and  refide  at  Sagan,  in 
Sileiia,  where  he  fuficred  much  inconvenience  from  not  hav- 
ing bis  penlion  regularly  paid  him.  This  circumftance  ob- 
liged him  to  take  a journey  to  Ratifbon  in  1630,  to  foiicit 
for  the  arrears  due.  Here  he  died  in  November,  at  the  age 
of  J9  years.  The  account  of  the  labours  and  difeoveries  of 
this  great  man  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Maciaurin,  in  bis 
work  on  the  “ Difeoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  New'ton,”  and  from 
that  we  fhall  extract  the  following  flcetch.  “ d’o  Kepler,” 
fays  he,  “ v/e  owe  the  difeovery  of  the  true  figure  of  the 
orbits,  and  the  proportions  of  the  motions  of  the  folar  fyf- 
tem.  This  affronomer  had  a particular  paffion  for  finding 
analogies  and  harmonies  in  nature,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platoniffs.  Tiiree  things,  he  tells  us.  he 
aiixioufly  fought  after  from  his  early  youth;  — Why  the 
planets  were  fix  in  number  ? "Why  the  dimenfions  of  their 
orbits  were  fuch  as  Copernicus  bad  defcribtd  from  obferva- 
tions  ? And,  what  was  the  analogy  or  law  ot  their  revolu- 
tions i He  fought  for  the  reafons  of  the  firff  two  of  thefe 
in  the  properties  of  numbers  and  plane  figures,  without  fuc- 
cefs.  But  at  length  refledting  that  while  the  plane  regular 
figures  may  be  infinite  in  number,  the  regular  folios  are  only- 
five,  he  imagined  that  certain  myfferies  in  nature  might  cor- 
refpond  with  this  limitation  inherent  in  tlie  effences  of  things  ; 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  fome  relation  between  the 
dimenfions  of  thofc*  folids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary 
fplieres  ; and  imagining  that  a cube  inferibed  in  the  fphere 
of  Satui  n would  touch  by  its  fix  planes  the  fplicre  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  that  the  other  four  regular  folids  in  like  manner 
fitted  the  intervals  that  arc  between  the  fpheres  of  the  other 
planets  ; he  became  perfuaded  that  this  was  the  true  rcalon 
why  the  primary  planets  were  precifely  fix  in  number,  and 
that  the  author  of  the  world  had  determined  their  dillances 
from  the  iuii,  tlie  centre  of  the  fyftem,  from  a regard  to  this 
analogy.  Being  thus,  as  he  imagined,  jioireff'cd  of  the 
grand  fecret  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  pleated  with  the  dif- 
eovery, he  publilhed  it  in  1596,  under  the  title  of  “ Myf- 
terium  Cofmographicum.”  He  fent  a copy  of  this  book  to 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  fpeculations  con- 
tained in  it,  hut  wrote  to  Kepler,  urging  him  firff  to  lay  a 
folid  foundation  in  obfervations,  and  then,  by  afeending 
from  them,  to  ffrive  to  come  at  the  caufes  of  things  : and  to 
tins  advice  we  are  indebted  for  the  more  folid  difeoveries  of 
Kepler.  This  great  man,  foon  after  the  death  of  Tycho, 
found  that  aftronoiriers  had  erred  from  tlie  firff  rife  of  the 
fcience,  in  aicribing  always  circular  orbits  and  uniform  mo- 
tions to  the  planets  ; and  he  dilcovered  that  each  of  them, 
moves  in  an  clliplis,  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  centre 
of  the  fun  ; that  the  motion  of  each  is  really  unequable, 
and  varies  in  fuch  a manner,  that  “ a ray  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
ways d)'awn  from  the  planet  to  the  fun  delcrihes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times.”  It  was  fome  years  later  before  he  dit- 
covered  the  analogy  that  there  is  between  the  diffanceB  of 
the  feveral  planets  from  the  fun,  and  the  periods  in  which 
they  comple'e  their  revolutions.  He  has,  however,  left  it. 
upon  record,  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  16 iS,  he  found 
that  “ the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  always  in  the 
fair.e  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  diffances  from  the 
fun.”  When  Kepler  law,  according  to  better  oblervations, 
that  his  dhpofitioii  of  the  five  regular  folids  among  the 
planetary  fpheres  was  not  agreeable  to  the  intervals  between 
their  orbits,  he  endeavoured  to  difeowr  other  fehemes  of 
harmony.  For  this  purpofe,  he  compared  the  motions  of 
the  fame  planet  at  its  greateff  and  leaft  dillances,  and  of  the 
diflereiit  planets  in  their  different  orbits,  as  they  would  ap- 
pear viewed  from  the  fuai;  and  here  he  fancied  that  he  had 
found  a liinilitude  Vo  the  divifions  of  the  odave  in  mufic. 
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Of  thefe  notions,  which  are  wholly  unfounded  in  nature,  he 
was  fo  fond,  that  hearing  of  the  difcovery  of  the  four  fatel- 
lites  of  Jupiter  by  Galileo,  he  owuis  that  his  firft  reflections 
were  from  a concern  how  he  could  fave  his  favourite  fcheme, 
which  was  threatened  by  this  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
planets.  The  fame  attachment  led  him  into  a wrong  judg- 
ment concerning  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  liars : for  being 
obliged,  by  his  doClrine,  to  allow  a vafl;  fuperiority  to  the 
fun  in  the  univerfe,  he  reftrains  the  fixed  liars  within  very 
narrow  limits  ; nor  did  he  confider  them  as  funs  placed  in 
the  centres  of  their  feveral  fyllems,  having  planets  revolving 
round  them.  Kepler’s  great  fagacily,  and  continued  medi- 
tations on  the  planetary  motions,  fuggelled  to  him  fome 
views  of  the  true  principles  from  which  thefe  motions  flow. 
He  fpeaks  of  gravity  as  of  a power  that  was  mutual  between 
bodies  ; and  fays,  that  the  earth  and  moon  tend  towards 
each  other,  and  would  meet  in  a point,  fo  many  times  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the  earth  is  greater  than 
the  moon,  if  their  motions  did  not  hinder  it.  He  adds  alfo, 
that  the  tides  arife  from  the  gravity  of  the  waters  towards 
the  moon.  But  not  having  notions  fufiiciently  juft  of  the 
laws  ol  motion,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  belt  life  of  thefe 
ideas ; nor  did  he  lleadily  adhere  to  them,  for  in  his  “ Epi- 
tome of  Allronomy,”  publifhed  many  years  after,  he  pro- 
pofes  a phylical  account  of  the  planetary  motions  derived 
from  different  principles.  Kepler  was  author  of  feveral 
pieces  bclides  thofe  already  mentioned,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noticed : “ Prodromus  Diflertationum  Cofmo- 
grapliicarum  “ De  Stella  nova  in  Pede  Serpentarii 
“ Allronomia  nova,  feu  Phyfica  Coeleftis,  Tradita  Com- 
mentariis  de  Motibus  Stellae  Martis  ex  Obfervationibus 
Tyohonis  Brahei “ De  Cometis  libri  tres.” 

This  great  geometrician  and  aftronomer,  in  his  “ Har- 
monices  Mundi,”  publiihed  at  Lintz,  in  Auftria,  in  1619, 
and  dedicated  to  our  James  I.,  fpeaks  on  the  fubjedt  of 
mufic  like  a man  who  had  not  only  thought  of  it  as  a fcience 
fnbfervient  to  the  laws  of  calculation,  but  in  the  language  of 
one  who  had  lludied  it  pradlically  as  an  elegant  art,  and  been 
truly  fenlible  of  its  powers.  And  though  the  eloquent 
aftronomical  hillorian  Bailly  fays,  in  a fvveeping  decifion, 
that  “ Kepler,  from  his  veneration  for  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  has  plunged  into  nuilical  ratios,  and  blended  them 
with  the  movements,  diftances,  and  eccentricities,  of  the 
planets,  in  his  vifionary  analogies  ; they  contain  not  one 
fingle  true  ratio  or  refemblance : in  a crowd  of  ideas  there 
is  not  one  fingle  truth.”  This  fevere  cenfure  of  M.  Bailly 
.mull  be  confined  to  the  proportions  and  analogies  between 
muiical  intervals  and  the  diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies : 
as  the  ratios  of  Kepler  are  accurate,  as  far  as  concerns 
mufic. 

Neither  Maclaurin  nor  Dr.  Hutton  have  expreffed  them- 
fclves  fo  harihly  on  his  fancied  fimilitudes  to  the  divifions  of 
the  odlave  in  mufic  ; which  they  indeed  call  the  dreams  of 
this  ingenious  man,  as  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres  had  been 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  long  before. 

This  great  mathematician  and  precurfor  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  was  fo  far  from  allowinp-  to  the  ancients,  much  as 
he  refpedled  them,  fuch  harmony  as  is  pradlifed  by  the  mo- 
derns, that  he  fays,  though  Plato,  in  his  “ Republic,” 
fpeaks  as  if  foinething  like  it  were  in  ufe,  he  fuppofes  if 
they  ever  had  any  accompaniment  to  their  melodies  by  way 
of  bafe,  it  muft  have  been  fuch  a one  as  is  produced  by  the 
drone  of  a bagpipe.  This  is  perhaps  being  as  unjnft  to  the 
ancient.s,  as  thofe  are  to  the  moderns,  who  will  not  allow 
them  to  have  made  any  progrefs  in  mufic,  becaufe  they  are 
unable,  by  their  compofitions  and  performance,  to  cure 
difeales,  tame  wild-beafts,  or  build  towns. 


Kepler’s  Lams,  Is  a term  ufed  by  aftronorrers  to  denote 
certain  analogies  between  the  diftances  of  the  planetary  bo- 
dies from  the  fun,  and  their  times  of  periodic  revolution  ; as 
alfo  between  the  rate  of  motion  in  any  revolving  body, 
whether  primary  or  fecondary,  and  its  dillance  from  the 
central  body  about  which  it  revolves.  The  latter  of  thefe, 
which  is  generally  called  Kepler’s  firft  law,  being  that 
which  he  firft  difeovered,  is  commonly  exprelfed  as  follows, 
viz,. 

1.  Equal  areas  are  deferibed  in  equal  times  ; that  is,  if  a 
line  be  fuppofed  to  Join  the  central  and  revolving  body,  this 
line  always  paftes  over,  or  deferibes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times,  whether  the  planet  be  in  its  aphelion,  perihelion,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  its  orbit. 

2.  The  fquares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planetary 
bodies  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  refpeClive  diftances  from  the 
fun. 

Thefe  laws  were  firft  difeovered  by  Kepler,  tlie  cele- 
brated aftronomer,  whofe  name  they  bear ; — a name  which 
will  be  perpetuated  as  long  as  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  itfelf 
is  known,  and  the  fublimity  of  its  laws  have  charms  to  cap- 
tivate the  minds  of  philofophers.  The  difcovery  of  thefe 
analogies  forms  a moll  important  epoch  in  the  hillory  of  af- 
troHomy,  as  they  may  be  confidered  as  having  paved  the 
way  to  that  fublime  and  iiniverfal  fyllem  of  attradlion,  the 
difcovery  of  which  has  irrimortalized  the  name  of  Newton  : 
for  Kepler  liaving  deduced  them  from  the  comparilon  of 
adlual  obfervations,  and  therefore  independent  of  any  theory, 
they  formed  a very  ufcful  criterion  for  the  corroboration  of 
any  particular  hypothelis,  as  well  as  an  important  datum  in 
the  in ve (ligation  of  new  theories. 

In  order  to  form  a proper  eftimate  of  the  value  of  thefe 
improvements,  and  the  difficulty  their  author  had  to  en- 
counter in  eftablifhing  them,  we  muft  look  to  the  (late  of 
allronomy  at  that  period.  Copernicus  had  juft  revived  the 
Pythagorean  fyfteni,  and  Kepler  was  one  of  its  ableft  ad- 
vocates : but  dill  it  was  held  as  a facred  principle,  that  the 
motions  of  all  the  planetary  bodies  were  performed  in  uni- 
form circular  orbits ; to  reconcile  which  to  adlual  appear- 
ances, many  ingenious  contrivances  were  made  ufe  of,  and 
which,  it  muft  be  allowed,  reprefented  the  planetary  motion 
with  confiderable  exaclnefs. 

The  angular  motion  of  each  ot  the  planets  confifts  of  two 
parts  : one  part  increafiiig  uniformly  with  the  time  ; and  an- 
other which  is  periodical,  and  acquires  all  degrees  of  mag- 
nitude within  a certain  limit,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  or- 
bit. Now  every  fuch  motion  was  accounted  for  with  a tole- 
rable degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  ancient  contrivances  of  epi- 
cycles and  deferents.  Accordingly  the  ancient  fyftems  re- 
prefented, with  confiderable  exadlnefs,  thofe  obferved  places 
of  the  planets  that  depended  only  on  the  real  angular  mo- 
tions ; as  at  the  oppofitions.  But  they  failed  when  ap- 
plied to  the  other  pofitions  of  the  planets,  and  to  the  lati- 
tudes, where  the  apparent  places  depend  not  only  on  the 
angular  motions,  but  likewife  on  the  relative  diftances.  It 
was  here  tliat  all  the  ancient  fyftems  were  alike  defedlive  ; 
and  it  was  by  a ftricl  comparifon  of  obfervatiou  with  theory, 
that  Kepler  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  depart  from 
that  principle  of  uniform  circular  motion,  which  had  been  fo 
fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  by  all  his  prcdeceffors. 

The  fit  nation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  refpecl  to  one 
another,  depends  upon  their  real  angular  motions,  and  their 
relative  diftances.  But  when  a planet  is  in  oppofition,  the 
apparent  places,  as  feen  from  the  earth  and  fun,  are  coinci- 
dent, and  its  pofition  is  tffedled  only  by  the  angular  mo- 
tions; and,  therefore,  obfervations  in  oppofition,  being  the 
fimpleft  and  the  le«f{l  liable  to  inaccuracy,  are  of  great  ufe 
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in  aftronomy.  But  in  obferving  oppofition?,  a praftice  had 
been  introduced,  tliat  in  part  defeated  the  purpofe  for 
which  fiich  obfervations  had  been  preferred  to  all  others.  A 
planet  was  reckoned  to  be  in  oppofition,  when  its  place  in 
the  heavens  was  removed  i8o“  in  longitude,  not  from  the 
real  place  of  the  fun,  but  from  his  mean  place.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  by  this  praftice  the  obferver  was  not 
lituated  in  the  fame  line  with  the  fun  and  the  planet,  at  the 
computed  time  of  oppofition  ; and,  therefore,  the  apparent 
place  of  the  planet  was  not  entirely  divefted  of  the  fecond 
inequality,  excepting  in  the  rare  cafe  when  the  true 
place  of  the  fun  coincided  with  his  mean  place.  To  this 
pradlice  Kepler  objefted,  and  conceived  the  defign  of  de- 
termining the  orbit  of  Mars  from  real,  inftead  of  apparent 
oppofitions  ; and  he  entertained  the  mod  fanguine  expefta- 
tions  of  completely  reforming  the  theory  of  the  planets,  by 
his  projefted  innovation.  Kepler's  intended  fubditution  of 
real  for  mean  oppofitions  led  him  to  examine  tlie  praftice  of 
adronomers  in  another  important  point.  It  very  feldom 
happens  that  a planet  is  found  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  which  the  motion  of  the  fun  is  performed  ; and  in  order 
to  afeertain  the  place  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  the  time  of 
obfervation,  a redudlion  from  the  ecliptic  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit  becomes  necelTary  : and  in  examining  the  ancient  me- 
thods of  redudtion,  Kepler  found  them  to  be  erroneous  and 
inconlident ; and  his  invell  igation  ultimately  edablidred  this 
important  conclufion,  “ that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
invariable  planes,  interfedting  each  other  in  lines  pafTing 
through  the  fun’s  centre.”  This  was  a moll  important  im- 
provement, and  of  greater  confequence  in  fimplifying  the 
fcieiice  of  allronomy  than  any  that  had  been  introduced  in 
all  the  preceding  ages  ; and  his  fuccelsful  and  dccifive  elta- 
blifhment  of  its  truth  may  be  judly  ranked  among  his 
greated  difeoveries. 

Kepler  having  overcome  all  the  difficulties  that  oppofed 
bis  projecled  innovation,  at  length  completed  a theory  of 
Mars,  derived  folely  from  apparent  oppofitions  ; and  its  ac- 
curacy vs’as  unquetlionabie  in  reprefenting  the  oppofitions  ; 
but  it  totally  failed  wlien  applied  to  the  latitudes,  and  to  the 
longitudes  out  of  oppofition.  Difappointed  in  the  high  ex- 
pedtation  he  had  formed  of  his  new  theory,  he  yet  drew 
from  its  failure  an  important  inference,  the  fird  dep  to 
emancipation  from  the  ancient  prejudice  of  uniform  circular 
motion.  For  as  the  theory  involved  only  tw'O  fuppofitions, 
^riz.  that  the  orbit  of  Mars  was  a circle,  and  that  tlie  mo- 
tion of  the  planet  was  uniform  about  a fixed  point  in  the 
line  of  apfides,  he  judly  concluded  that  one  at  lead  of  thefe 
two  fuppofitior.s  was  falfe.  He  now  prepared  for  further 
refearclits  ; but,  fird  of  all,  judged  it  iieceffary  to  examine 
the  circumdance  that  nffedlcd  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  an- 
nual motion  : for  as  the  latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  the 
longitudes  out  of  oppofition,  (the  phenomena  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  his  attempts  abortive,)  depended  on  the 
didances  of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  it  was  requifite  to  be 
affured  that  no  errors  crept  in  from  this  quarter. 

Nor  was  Kepler  wifuout  fufpicioiis  of  inaccuracy  in 
the  terredrial  orbit.  He  had  early  remarked  it  as  an 
anomaly,  that  an  equant  was  affigned  to  all  the  planets, 
the  Earth  or  Sun  excepted  ; and  although  the  authority 
of  all  adonomers  was  again  11  him,  he  even  then  pre- 
fumed  to  doubt  of  the  judnefs  of  the  exception.  ■Re- 
fuming the  examination  of  this  point  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
be  edablilhed,  by  multiplied  and  undeniable  proof,  that  the 
eccentricity  was  bifedled  in  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  or  Sun, 
as  well  as  in  the  orbits  of  the  other  planets.  Kepler,  in 
turning  his  attention  to  the  folar  theory,  had  alfo  a farther 
improvement  in  view,  viz.  a method  for  deriring  the  eque- 
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tions  of  the  planetary  orbits  from  a lefs  arbitrary  and  preca- 
rious principle  than  that  of  the  equant,  or  a centre  of  uni- 
form angular  motion.  He  had  remarked,  that  it  is  a gene- 
ral faft  in  the  folar  fydem,  that  the  velocity  of  a planet 
diminidies  as  it  recedes  from  the  Sun,  and  increafes  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  luminary  ; and  he  concluded,  that  thefe  two 
quantities,  the  velocity  of  a planet,  and  its  didance  From  the 
Sun,  mud  be  related  according  to  fome  law',  vvhich,  if  dis- 
covered, would  enable  adronomers  to  calculate  the  rate  of  a 
planet’s  motion  for  all  points  of  its  orbit,  and,  of  courfe, 
to  determine  the  equation,  or  corredlion  due  to  the  mean 
motion  in  every  fuch  poiiit.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
conclufion  of  a man  of  genius  and  originality  ; for  though 
we  are  now  familiar  with  the  notion,  that  whenever  the 
variations  of  one  quantity  depend  on  thofe  of  another,  the 
one  of  the  quantities  may  be  expreffed  by  fome  fundlions  of 
the  other  ; yet,  in  the  days  of  Kepler,  it  mud  have  required 
no  fmall  effort  of  generalization  to  perceive  this  truth,  and 
the  important  conlequences  which  rcfult  from  it.  Great 
difficulties,  how-ever,  flood  in  the  v.'ay  of  the  in- 
vefiigation  ; and  Kep’er  had  to  druggie,  not  only  with  his 
own  precipitancy,  which  frequently  led  him  into  error,  but 
with  the  impcrfedlions  of  the  geometry  of  that  age,  which 
were  great  in  all  matters  connedlcd  with  the  quadrature  of 
curves. 

His  ingenuity  and  perfeverance,  however,  at  lad  prevailed. 
He  found  that  the  times  of  defcrlbing  fmall  arcs  of  the 
Earth’s  orbit,  are  as  the  didances  from  the  Sun  ; that  there- 
fore the  times  of  deferibing  any  arcs  whatever,  mud  be  as 
the  films  of  thofe  didances  ; and  having  fatisfied  himfelf,  from 
geometrical  coiifiderations,  that  the  fum  of  the  didances 
may  be  expounded  (at  lead  nearly)  by  the  area  contained 
between  the  arc  and  the  radii  drawn  from  its  extremity  to 
the  centre,  he  inferred  that  the  times  of  deferibing  any  arcs 
whatever,  are  proportional  to  thefe  areas,  or  which  is  the 
fame,  2'hat  equal  areas  are  defer ihed  in  equal  times.  In  confe- 
quence of  this  improvement,  Kepler  began  to  fpeculate  on 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  produced  fo  curious  an  ad- 
judmeiit  ; but  the  honour  of  this  difeovery  was  referved  for 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  Newton.  When  he  again  re- 
fumed the  coiifidcration  of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  he  foon  faw 
rcafon  to  conclude  that  this  body  deferibed  its  orbit  under 
the  guidance  of  the  fame  law  that  he  had  jud  found  to  hold 
on  the  Earth  ; viz.  that  the  areas  deferibed  by  aline  drawn 
from  the  planet  to  the  Sun,  are  every  where  proportional 
to  the  time  of  defeription. 

The  attempt,  however,  of  computing  the  equation  of 
Mars’s  motion  on  this  principle,  w'as  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  the  orbit, 
but  dill  more  from  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  doc- 
trine of  circular  orhi'rs,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  his  new  method  of  computing  the  equations,  Kepler 
fiippoled  the  orbit  to  be  accurate  ; but  the  refults,  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  principles,  were  fucli  as  could  not 
be  reconciled  w'illi  the  places  of  Mars,  obferved  by  Tycho 
Brahe.  In  this  dilemma,  finding  that  he  mud  give  up  one 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  calculation,  he 
fird  propofed  to  facrifice  his  own  theory  to  the  authority 
of  the  old  fydem  ; thus  giving  one  of  the  mod  memorable 
examples  which  has  ever  occurred,  of  the  influence  of  can- 
dour and  prejudice  at  the  fame  moment.  He  foon  found, 
hxiwcver,  that  this  facrifice  would  not  anfwcr  his  purpofe, 
and  that,  in  order  to  make  the  calculus  astree  with  obfer- 
vations,  it  was  the  old  hypotheiis,  and  not  the«icw  one,  that 
mud  be  abandoned. 

Thus  the  idol  was  overthrown  by  which  Kepler  had  been 
fo  long  deceived,  and  the  emancipation  of  adronomy  was 
4 Z ' acliieved  ■, 
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; but  many  illfficiilties  were  yet  to  he  overcome, 
before  the  empire  of  truth  could  be  firmly  eftabliOied. 

It  v/as  proved,  that  the  orbit  of  Mars  was  not  circular, 
but  its  real  form  was  yet  undifcovercd.  Tlte  hvpothelis 
which  firil  prcfented  itfelf  tvas,  that  this  orbit  Is  an  oval  or 
eliipTis,  coinciding  with  the  fuppofed  circular  orbit  at  the 
two  apfides,  but  failing  very  much  within  it  in  the  middle 
between  them  ; and  Kepler  having  affigned  the  proportions 
of  the  longer  and  fhorter  axes  of  the  curve,  according  to 
views  that  he  thought  found,  but  which  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  proceeded  to  deferibe  the  ellijdis,  to 
obtain  its  cjuadrature,  to  cut  its  area  in  any  given  propor- 
tion, and  to  derive  from  thence  the  equations  cf  the  rr:cau 
motion  ; all  which  was  accompanied  with  fu-  h labour  as  no- 
thing but  his  fortitude  and  perfevcrancc  would  liavc  been  able 
to  overcome.  Ke  compared  the  dillances  of  Mars,  thus 
cornjiuted  for  no  lefs  than  forty  different  arcs  of  anomaly, 
with  the  fame  as  deduced  from  obfervation,  and  had  the 
Ciortificatioii  to  find,  that  they  did  by  no  rr.eans  agree,  but 
that  the  real  places  of  the  planet  fell  as  fur  without  ilie  new 
oval,  as  within  the  old  circular  orbit.  After  trying  many 
different  means  cf  correAing  theie  errors  with  incredible 
labour,  and  always  uibjedling  each  liypotliofis  to  the  feverdt 
tell,  he  found,  at  length,  that  an  ellipfe,  with  tlie  fnii  in  one 
of  its  foci,  and  its  greater  axis  equal  to  th^  mean  di'lance  of 
Mars,  reprefented  tlic  whole  motion  of  the  planet  \\ith 
wonderful  exactnefs.  The  pJancts-  therefore,  clef  r’ihe  ellipfes, 
having  the  fun  hi  ihAr  common  focm  ; and  this  is  tiie  Iccond 
great  dil’covcry  which  delighted  the  mind,  aad  1 itlS  HTllTlOrt^- 
lized  the  name  of  Kepler. 

His  third  difeovery  was  that  of  a law  of  no  Icfs  im- 
portance than  either,  tlie  defcription  of  equal  areas,  or  the 
elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets  ; but  it  was  made  more  eafily 
tlian  them,  and  without  the  fame  elaborate  dcducfioiis. 
His  drong  propenfity  to  trace  out  laws  and  difeover  ana- 
logies in  nature,  fet  him  eagerly  at  work  to  find  out  what 
relation  fubrilts  between  tlie  dillanccs  of  the  planets  from 
the  fun,  and  ihe  times  of  their  revolutions  round  him.  The 
data  here  lay  in  a much  frnaller  compafs,  and  were  much 
lefs  various  tlian  in  the  two  former  refearches  ; and  Kepler, 
after  making  fome  fanciful  comparifons  between  the  dif- 
lances  of  the  planets,  and  the  regular  foHds  in  geometry, 
and  alfo  between  the  fame  and  the  diviliona  of  the  mono- 
chord,  thought  at  lad  of  comparing  the  different  powers 
of  thefe  quantities  with  one  another,  from  which  compa- 
rifon,  though  not  without  fome  abortive  attempts,  this 
truth  at  lad  emerged,  that  the  fqimres  of  ihe  periodic  times  of 
the  planets,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  d flanges  from  the  fun. 
lie  expreded,  in  ilrong  terms,  the  delight  and  adonidiment 
he  fck  on  the  difeovery  of  this  fimple  and  beautiful  ana- 
logy.  He  has  carefully  marked  the  day  on  which  the  dif- 
covery  was  made,  (.Bth  May,  1618,)  “and  few,”  fays  a 
v.riter  on.  tliis  fubjett,  “are  the  days  in  the  hidory  of  the 
world  that  deferve  fo  well  to  be  remembered.” 

After  the  happy  idea  of  comparing  the  powers  of  the 
didances  and  times,  the  dep  to  tlie  final  refult  was  ex- 
tremely fimple  and  eafy  ; though  it  does  not  appear  that 
Kepler  employed  any  particular  method  for  this  purpofe, 
hat  had  recourfe  to  various  trials  before  the  real  law  was 
difeovered. 

Suppofe,  fur  indance,  H,  d,  and  to  reprefent  the  dif- 
tanccs  of  any  three  planets,  and  T,  t,  r,  the  three  corre- 
fponding  times  of  periodic  revolution  ; then,  in  order  to 
afeertain  whether  any  law  fubfids  between  thefe  two  feries 
wf  qur.t/'.itics,  let  us  affume  the  following  proportions : vix, 
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where  m and  « may  reprefent  any  numbers  whatever,  cither 
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which  equality  mud  neceffarily  obtain  if  any  law  fubdd,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  fliould  be  totally  independent  of  the 
law  itfelf.  Therefore,  it  w'as  only  necefiary  to  fubmit  the 
above  equality  to  examination,  in  order  to  be  alfiired  of  the 
exidence  or  non-cxidi  ncc  of  any  analogy  ; and  having  thus 
afet-rtained  that  fome  law  mud  liave  place,  the  law  itfelf  is 
readily  difeovered  from  any  of  the  above  equations.  Thus 


the  equation  m log. 
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terms  will  fiirniflr  the  particular  values  of  m and  n.  As 
thefe  formula  are  applicable  to  any  two  feries  of  quantities, 
between  which  any  law  of  this  kind  is  fufpeded  to  obtaic, 
tlicv  arc  not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention.  We  have 
thus  given  a flight  flcetch  of  the  difeoveries  of  this  cele- 
brated adronomer,  which,  had  the  limits  of  our  article  ad- 
mitted of  it,  might  have  been  extended  to  a much  greater 
length  ; in  the  prefent  iudance,  how-ever,  w'e  can  only  refer 
the  reader  who  wiihes  for  more  complete  information  on  this 
intereding  fubject,  to  Dr.  Small’s  “ Account  of  the  Adro- 
nomical  Difeoveries  of  Kepler.” 

Kepler’s  Problem.  See  Problem. 

KEPPEL,  Aigustu.s,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lidi  admiral,  the  fecond  foil  of  Vdilflam,  earl  of  Albemarle,  was 
born  April  2d,  1725.  He  entered  the  fea-fervice  wflii'e  he  was 
young,  accompanied  commodore  Anfon  round  the  world, 
and  by  the  zeal  which  he  manifeded  in  his  profeffion,  was 
raifed  to  the  fird  honours  winch  it  had  to  bedow.  The  molt 
important  occurrence  in  his  life  took  place  in  1778,  when  he 
had  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  at  tlie  perfonal  and  urgent  folicitation  of  the 
king,  and  which  he  readily  accepted,  though  he  could  not 
help  obferving,  that  “ his  forty  years  fei  vices  were  not 
marked  by  any  favour  from  the  crown,  except  that  of  its 
confidence  in  the  time  of  danger.”  On  the  12th  of  July  he 
fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  count  d’Orvilliers,  off 
Uiliant  : an  engagement  eiifncd,  which,  tiiough  partial,  was 
very  warm  irhile  11  laded.  It  was  neceffary  to  take  a .hoit 
time  to  repair  the  damages  ; whicli  being  done,  tiie  admiral 
made  proper  fignals  for  the  van  and  rear  divifion  to  take 
their  refpedivc  dations.  Tills  order  wa.s  obeyed  with  great 
alacrity  by  fir  Robert  Harland  of  tlie  van,  but  ad.onral  fir 
Hugh  Paliifer  of  the  roar  took  no  notice  of  tlie  fignnl,  and 
refilled  to  join  his  commander,  till  uight  prevented  a renewal 
(,>f  the  battle.  The  i'lRncli,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkiiefs, 
cfcaped  lo  their  own  coad.  Adu'jrul  Keppel,  wiiiing  to  e.\- 
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C'.iTv;  fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  at  leaft  to  fcrecnliim  frompul)licri.-fi.'iit- 
Jiient,  wrote  home  fuch  a letter  as  feetncd  even  to  imply  great 
impropriety  of  behaviour  in  tlie  commander  himfelf.  The  con- 
dtidf,  however,  of  tlie  rear-admiral  was  attacked  in  the  public 
papers  : he  demanded  of  his  commander  a formal  difavowal 
of  the  charges  brought  againll  liim,  which  Keppel  indig- 
nantly refufed.  He  immediately  exhibited  articles  of  accu- 
fation  again ll  the  commander-in-chief,  tor  milcondutl  and 
negledt  of  duty,  although  he  had  a fecond  time  failed  with 
him,  and  liad  never  uttered  a fyllable  to  his  prejudice.  The 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  the  alloninmient  of  the  nation,  in- 
llantly  fixed  a day  for  the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel  : he  was 
molt  honourably  acquitted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices.  Pallifer  was  next 
tried,  andefcaped  with  acenfure  only,  but  the  refentment  of 
the  public  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  refign  feveral 
offices  which  he  held  under  government,  and  to  vacate  his 
feat  in  parliament.  The  acquittal  of  Keppel  was  celebrated 
with  the  mod  magnificent  illuminations,  and  odier  marks  of 
rejoicing  which  had  never  beer,  known  at  that  time  in  this 
country,  and  the  houfes  of  lord  Sandwich,  firft  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  were  with  difficulty  faved 
from  deilruftion  ; the  windows  and  much  of  the  furniture 
being  demolifhed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace.  In  1782, 
admiral  Keppel  was  raifed  to  a peerage,  with  the  titles  of 
vifeount  Keppel,  baron  Elden  : he  was  afterwards,  at  two 
different  periods,  appointed  firff  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Pie 
xlied  06i.  ;d,  1786,  unmarried,  and  of  courfe  his  titles  be- 
came extinct.  Pie  was  a thorough  feaman,  and  a mau  of 
great  integrity  and  humanity.  Gent.  Mag. 

K r.iu’Ki.’.s  Biiy,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  N.E.  coalt  of  New  Holland.  S.  lat. 
23  28  . E.  long.  ijO" 

Kuim’F.i.’.s  Iflarui,  «r  Traitor's  IJlancl,  an  ifland  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  15*  5T.  W.  long.  172’  153' 
H5  >3  - — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
molt  welteriy  of  the  Falkland  iflands,  in  the  S.  Atlantic 
ocean.  S.  lat.  51°  24'.  W.  long.  60  i_j'. — Alfo,  one  of 
thofe  called  queen  Charlotte’s  Hands,  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean.  S.  lat.  10  17'.  \V.  long.  134  56'. 

Kki'I’EI.’.s  IJlatuh,  a group  of  iilands  near  Keppel’s  bay, 
on  the  N.lt.  coalt  of  New  Holland,  difeovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  tlie  year  1770.  Near  thefe  hlands  the  water, 
which  was  too  fliallow  tor  lifh,  abounded  v.ith  crabs,  which 
were  of  two  forts,  and  both  fuch  as  had  not  been  feen  before  : 
one  of  them  was  adorned  with  the  ilnelt  blue  that  tan  be 
imagined,  in  every  refpetp  equal  to  the  ultramarine,  with 
which  all  his  claws  and  every  joint  were  deeply  tingctl  ; tlie 
under  part  of  it  was  white,  and  fo  exquifitelv  poliihed,  that 
ill  colour  and  brightuefs  it  rcfembles  the  white  of  old  China  ; 
the  other  was  alfo  marked  with  tlie  ultramarine  upon  his 
joints  and  toes,  but  fomewhat  more  fparingly,  and  his  back 
was  marked  witli  three  brown  fpots,  which  had  a fingular 
appearance.  S.  lat.  23  8'.  W.  long.  209'  1'.  Plawkef- 
w'orth’s  A’oyages  of  Cook,  &c.  vol.  iii. 

KEPSE,  a town  of  Syria,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Mediter- 
r.anean,  and  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
about  a mile  from  the  fea  ; fituatcd,  as  it  is  Inppofed,  on  the 
feite  of  the  ancient  Stieuda,  which,  fee. 

KEPTA,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Taffa- 
fudoii. 

KERAMIANS,  a heretical  feed  of  Mahometans,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  Ebu  Keram,  called  alfo  Mojaffemians, 
or  Corjiorcalilts,  who  not  only  admitteda  refcmblance  between 
God  and  created  beings,  but  declared  God  to  be  corporeal. 
'I'bey  were  led  to  ibis  notion  by  the  literal  acceptation  of 
thofe  pallagcs  in  the  Koran,  which  figuratively  attribute 
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corporeal  aflions  to  God,  and  of  the  words  of  Mahomet,' 
wlien  he  laid,  that  Crod  created  man  in  his  O'Ujn  ir.foge,  and 
that  himlelf  liad  fell  thejingets  of  God,  which  he  laid  on  his- 
back,  to  be  coU. 

KERAMO,  in  Geograpdiy,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia  ; 24  milts  S..S.E.  of  Milets.  * 

KERANA,  a long  fort  of  trumpet  : fomewhat  in  form 
of  a ipeaking-trumpet,  ufed  by  th.e  Perfian.''-. 

To  the  found  of  this,  they  add  a confufed  noife  of  haut- 
boys, timlmPs,  drums,  and  other  inffruments,  every  evening 
at  liin-fet,  and  two  hours  alter  midnight. 

KERATI,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 26  miles  N.W.  of  Beifliebri. 

KPIRATIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia  ; 
24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Athens. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fpecies  of 
Gorgonia  ; which  fee. 

KERAUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
I.ahore  ; 13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gujurat. 

KERBEH,  a town  of  Natolia;  44  miles  N.E.  of 
Ifmid. 

KERBOOZA.  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 32 
miles  S E.  of  Attock. 

KERCAL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fez,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;'*43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tetuan. 

KERCH,  or  Kekt.sch,  a fortified  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Tauris,  on  the  channel  between  the  Black  fea 
and  the  fea  of  Azoph.  It  was  founded  by  a colony  of 
Greeks  from  Miletus,  and  afterwards  fubdued  by  the  kings 
of  Piofphorus.  In  the  year  of  Rome  689,  it  was  taken  by 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontiis,  who,  in  cxmlequeuce  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  Ion  Pharnaces,  was  belieged  in  tlie  caille,  and 
at  his  own  requclt  put  to  death  by  an  officer  of  the  Gauls, 
who  had  forced  the  walls  ; 100  miles  E.S.E.  of  Perekop. 
N.  lat.  43°  16'.  E.  long.  36  ' 14'. 

KERCHA,  a town  of  Pcrlla,  in  Chufiftan  ; 30  miles 
N.W.  of  Suller. 

KERCluRING,  Theodoke,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
phyfician,  was  a native  of  Amfterdanv.  He  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  began  the  ftudy  of  the  Laliii. 
language,  under  the  tuition  of  Francis  Van  Ende,  and  fooit 
afterwards  apjilied  himleif  to  medicine  with  fo  much  zeal 
and  fuccefs,  that  he  obtained  a hig'ti  reputation,  both 
in  the  pradliee  of  the  profelfion,  and  by  his  anatomical 
and  chemical  dilcoveries.  He  continued  the  excrcife  of 
his  art  at  Amilerdam  for  feveral  years,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  his  preceptor,  belore  mentioned  ; after  which 
he  fettled  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  1678,  where,  after 
having  for  a long  lime  held  the  apjKiintment  of  refident  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Tulcany,  he  died  in  November,  1693. 
Anatomy  was  the  favourite  fubjedt  of  his  refearches,  and  lie 
formed  an  anatomical  mufeum,  which  was  long  an  objedf  ot 
admiration,  and  the  refort  of  the  curious,  who  vifited  that 
city.  His  pnncijial  writings  were  likewife  upon  anato- 
mical fubjedls  ; they  are  as  follows  : i.  “ Spicilegium  Ana- 
tumicum,  continens  Obfervationum  Anatomicarum  rariorum 
Ceiituriam  imam,  necnon  Olleogeiiiam  Feetuum,  in  qua,  quid 
C'.iique  offlculo  fingulis  accedat  meulibus,  quidque  decedat 
Sc  in  CO  per  vana  immutetur  tempora,  accuratiffime  oculi.s 
fnbjicitur.”  Ainlc.  1670,  1673.  2.  “ Anthropogenia;  ich- 

nograpliia,  five,  conformatio  I'cetus  ab  ovo  ufque  ad  ollifica- , 
tionis  principia,  in  Supplementum  Ofteogenias  Eoetuum.”, 
(Ibid.  1C71.)  In  this  work  the  developement  of  the  foetus, 
at  different  periods  of  its  age,  is  traced  wit^l  greet  attention 
and  mimitencfs,  ?.  “ Common tarius  in  Curriim  Triuir.- 
phalem  Antim.onii  Baf.  Valentini.”  (Ibid.  1671.)  This.i.s 
chiefly  a tr.anflation  of  Bafil  Valentine's  work,  from  the 
4.  Z 2 German 
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German  to  the  Latin.  A pollhumous  colle£tion  ofhis  ana- 
tomical writings  was  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  1717,  with  the 
title  of  Opera  omnia  Anatomica.”  Eloy.  Did. 

KERCOLANG,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eall 
Indian  fea,  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  inhabited  by 
Malays.  N.  lat.  of  the  north  extremity  4°  28'.  E.  long. 
126-  30'. 

KERDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  ; miles  W.N.W,  of  Wexio. 

KERDECAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Sirgian. 

KERDISTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  ; 90 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Suller. 

. KERDIZ,  a town  of  Candahar,  in  Cabidiftan  ; 70  miles 
E.  of  Ghizni. 

KEREDGE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak  ; 15  miles  S.W. 
of  Sava. 

KERELO,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  Maros  ; 20 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Schefburg. 

KEREMPIBURUN,  called  Cape  Crampe,  a cape  on 
the  N.  coail  of  Natolia,  on  a neck  of  land  which  projcds 
into  the  Black  fca.  N.  lat.  42  45'.  E.  long.  33'  10'. 

KEREN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak;  45  miles  W.  of 
Kerman  flia. 

KERESB.-iNJA,  a town  of  Tranfylvania;  44  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Colofvar.  N.  lat.  46®  16'.  E long.  22  25'. 

KERESOUN,  a town  of  'I'urkifii  Armenia,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the 
' Black  fea,  anciently  a city  of  Pontus,  called  Cerajus  ; which 
fee. 

KERESZTUR,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 36  miles  N. 
of  Schefburg. 

KERET,  a town  of  Riiflia,  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, on  the  White  fea  ; 148  miles  S.  of  Kola. 

KERETSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  White  fea  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Archangel. 

KERF  is  the  notch  or  flit  that  is  made  by  the  faw  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  wood,  when  they  are  fawing  afunder. 

KERFE-KARUMFEL,  in  the  Materia  Med’ica,  a name 
given  by  Avicenna,  and  other.s,  to  the  wood  of  the  clove- 
tree,  as  the  wood  of  the  cinnamon-trre  was  called  Icrfe  dar- 
Jin'i ; and  many  others  in  the  fame  manner. 

KERGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Candeifli ; 4J  miles  S.  of  Indore. 

KERGUELEN’S  Land,  otherwife  called  the  IJland 
of  DefolaUon,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Indian  ocean,  fiiil 
difeevered  in  1772,  and  afterwards  vifited,  in  1773,  by  M. 
de  Kerguelen,  who,  in  hisfecondvoyage,  difeoveredfome other 
fmalliflands  in  its  vicinity.  Kerguelen  has,  fince  the  death  of 
captain  Cook,  publiflied  the  journal  ofhis  proceedings  in  thefe 
two  fuccefiive  voyages,  and  has  annexed  to  his  narrative  a 
chart  of  the  coafls  of  this  land,  as  far  as  he  had  explored 
them  in  both  voyages.  M.  de  Pages,  much  about  the  fame 
time,  favouredjthe  public  with  another  account  of  the  fecond 
voyage,  in  fome  refpedfs  fuller  than  Kerguelen’s  own,  on 
board  of  whofe  Ihip  he  was  then  an  officer.  Captain  Cook 
fell  in  with  thefe  iflands  in  December  1776  ; and  of  the  firlt 
ke  fays,  that  it  is  an  ifland  of  comidcrable  height,  and  about 
three  leagues  in  circuit.  To  tins  ifland  Kerguelen  had 
given  the  name  of  “ Croy,”  or  “ Crouy  ;”  and  the  view 
of  it  in  his  chart  exatflly  correfponds  witl.  Cook’s  account 
of  its  being  of  coniiderable  height.  Cook  obferved  another 
ifland  of  the  fame  magnitude,  one  league  to  the  eaftward, 
which  Kerguelen  had  called  “ Ifle  Rolland,”  after  the  name 
of  his  own  (hip,  and  of  which  be  has  given  a view  in  his  chart. 
Bet wcerr theie  two  iflands  Cook  obferved  fome  fmaller  ones 
in  the  diredlion  of  S.E.  in  the  diredlion  li,  by  E.  E.  from 


the  E.  end  of  the  firil  ifland,  a third  high  ifland  was  feed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  Kerguelen’s  “ Ifle  de  Clugny,” 
as  marked  on  his  chart.  Another  ifland  in  the  N.E.  direc- 
tion was  a high  round  rock,  named  by  captain  Cook 
* Bligh’s  Cap,”  which  he  jullly  concluded  to  be  the  fame 
which  M,  de  Kerguelen  called  the  “ Ifle  of  Rendezvous,” 
though  Cook  fays  “ I know  nothing  that  can  rendezvous 
at  it  but  fowls  of  the  air  ; for  it  is  certajnly  inacceffible  to 
every  other  animal.”  Bligh’s  Cap  was  afeertained  to  be 
in  S.  lat.  48  29'.  E.  long.  68  40'.  The  French  and 
Enghfh  navigators  agree  very  nearly  with  refpeCt  to  the 
latitude  of  this  ifland  ; but  they  difier  as  to  its  longitude. 
The  pilot  at  Tcnerlfl'e  made  it  only  64"  57'  E.  from  Paris, 
which  is  about  67  16'  E.  from  Lcndoti  ; or  i 24' more 

wellerly  than  captain  Cook’s  obfervations  fix  it.  M.  de 
Pages  fays  it  is  66  47'  E.  from  Paris,  that  is,  69®  6'  D. 
from  London,  or  26  miles  more  eallerly  than  it  is  placed 
by  captain  Cook.  Kerguelen  himfelf  only  fays,  that  it  is 
about  68  E.  long.  The  northern  point  of  this  land  captain 
Cook  erroneoufly  concluded  to  be  the  “ Cape  Louis”  of 
the  firft  difeoverers  ; whereas,  by  an  infpedfion  of  Kergue- 
len’s chart,  this  northern  point  deferibed  by  Cook,  is  the 
fame  with  that  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name 
of  “ Cape  Francois.”  The  whole  extent  of  coalt  lying  be- 
t'\  een  Cape  Louis  and  Cape  Fran9ois,  of  which  the  French 
faw  very  little  during  their  firti  vifit  in  1772,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  N.W.  fide  of  this  land,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  trace  the  pofition  of  in  1773  ; and  they 
have  affigned  names  to  fome  of  its  bays,  rivers,  and  promon- 
tories upon  their  chart.  On  the  25th  of  December  (Chrilt- 
mas  day),  captain  Cook  anchored  in  the  harbour  from  this 
circumllance  denominated  “ Chriltmas  Harbour,”  which 
fee.  On  the  27th  many  of  the  fliip  s crew  went  on  fliore, 
and  made  excuriions,  in  different  directions,  into  the  country, 
which  they  found  barren  and  defolate  in  the  lugheil  degree. 
They  brought  with  them  a quart  bottle,  whicii  was  found 
fattened  with  wire  to  a projecting  rock  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
harbour.  This  bottle  contained  a piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  following  iufeription  : “ Ludovico  XV.  Galliarum 
rege,  et  D.  de  Boynes  regi  a fecretis  ad  res  maritimas  annis 
1772  et  1773.”  Captain  Cook,  as  a memorial  of  having 
been  in  this  harbour,  caufed  to  be  \\  ritten  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  parchm.ent  this  inferiptioK  : “ Naves  Refolution  et 
Difeovery  de  Rege  Magnx  Britannix,  Decembris  1776.” 
This  parchment  was  put  again  into  a bottle  with  a lilver 
two-penny  piece  of  1772  ; and  the  bottle,  having  been 
covered  with  a leaden  cap,  was  placed  on  a pde  of  llones 
eroded  for  the  purpofe,  upon  a little  eminence  on  the  N. 
fliorc  of  the  harbour,  near  the  place  where  it  was  firil  found. 
The  Chriftmas  harbour  of  captain  Cook  is  the  fame  with 
the  “ Baie  de  I’Oifeau”  of  the  French,  and  Cape  Francois, 
and  not  Cape  St.  Louis,  is  the  northern  point  of  this  land  ; 
and  the  account  of  the  S.  point  of  the  harbour  given  by  M. 
de  Pages  and  captain  Cook  remarkably  agree.  The  land 
on  both  fidcs  of  the  inlet  is  high,  and  it  runs  in  W.,  and 
W.N.W.  about  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  i i mile,  for  moie 
than  half  its  length  ; above  which  it  is  only  half  a mile.  '^I’hc 
depth  of  water  is  45  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and  varies,  in 
proceeding  farther  inward,  from  thirty  to  five  and  four  fa- 
thoms. The  ffiores  are  Iteep,  and  the  bottom  is  every  where 
a fine  dark  land,  except  near  the  ffiore,  where  are  beds  of 
fea  weed.  The  head  of  the  harbour  lies  open  only  to  two 
points  of  the  compafs  ; and  even  thefe  are  covered  by 
iflands  in  the  offing,  fo  that  no  fea  can  fall  in  to  hurt  a fliip. 

It  is  high  water  here  at  the  full  and  change  days,  about 
10  o’clock  ; and  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  about  four  feet. 
Captain  Cook  explored  this  ifland,  and  other  iflands  adjacent 
y to 
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*0  it,  with  a view  of  extending  Kerguelen’s  difcovery. 
After  having  anchored  in  another  harbour,  called  “ Port 
Pallifer,”  and  liluated  in  S.  lat.  49'’  3'.  E.  long.  69’  37', 
and  finding  no  encouragement  to  continue  his  refearches, 
captain  Cook  put  to  fea.  The  French  difeoverers,  with 
lome  rcafon,  imagined  Cape  Francois  to  be  the  projetling 
point  of  a fouthern  continent.  “ The  Englifli  have  (ince 
proved  that  no  fuch  continent  exills ; and  that  the  land 
in  qiiellion  is  an  ifland  of  no  great  extent,  which,  from 
its  llerility,”  fays  captain  Cook,  “ T fliould,  with  great 
propriety,  call  the  “ Ifland  of  Defolation,”  but  that  I 
would  not  rob  M.  de  Kerjruclen  of  the  honour  of  its  bearinsf 
his  name.”  Kerguelen  now  concurs  with  captain  Cook  as  to 
its  being  an  ifland  : but  he  apprehends,  that  it  is  about 
2CO  leagues  in  circuit  ; and  he  fays,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  about  80  leagues  of  its  coafl.  After  all,  it  cannot 
but  be  x’cmarked,  that  Kerguelen  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate, in  having  done  fo  little  to  complete  what  he  had 
begun.  He  difeovered,  indeed,  a new  land,  but,  in  two  ex- 
peditions to  it,  he  could  not  once  bring  his  fliips  to  an  anchor 
upon  any  part  of  its  coalls.  Captain  Cook  had  either  fewer 
diflic ulties  with  which  to  llruggle,  or  was  more  fuccefsful 
in  furmounting  them.  From  the  account  of  Mr.  Anderfon, 
furgeon  to  captain  Cook,  who  loll  no  opportunity  of  fearcli- 
ing  the  country  in  every  direction,  we  make  the  following 
extradt. 

“ Perhaps  no  p'ace,  hitherto  difeovered  in  either  hemi- 
fphere,  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  affords  fo  fcanty 
a field  for  the  naturalift  as  this  barren  fpot.  The  verdure, 
which  appears  when  at  a little  diflance  from  the  fliore,  would 
flatter  one  with  the  expedtation  of  meeting  with  forne  herb- 
age ; but  in  this  we  were  much  deceived.  For  on  landing, 
we  faw  that  this  lively  colour  was  occafioned  only  by  one 
ftnall  plant,  not  much  unlike  fome  forts  of  faxifrage,  which 
grows  in  large  fpreading  tufts  to  a coniiderable  way  up  the 
hills.  It  forms  a furface  of  a pretty  large  texture,  and 
grows  on  a kind  of  rotten  turf,  into  which  one  finks  a foot 
or  two  at  every  llcp.  This  turf,  dried,  might,  in  cafes  of 
neceflity,  ferve  for  fuel,  and  is  the  only  thing  we  met  with 
here  that  could  poflibly  be  applied  to  this  ufc.  There  is 
another  plant,  plentifully  enough  fcattcred  about  the  boggy 
declivities,  wiiich  grows  to  near  the  height  of  two  feet,  and 
not  much  unlike  a I'mall  cabbage,  when  it  has  fliotinto  feeds. 
Tile  leaves  about  the  root  arc  numerous,  large,  and  rounded  ; 
narrower  at  tlie  bafe,  and  ending  in  a fmall  point.  Thofe 
on  tlie  (talks  are  much  fmallcr,  oblong,  and  pointed.  The 
(talks,  uhich  are  often  three  or  foui,  all  rife  feparately  from 
the  root,  and  run  into  long  cylindrical  heads,  compofed  of 
fmall  flowers.  It  has  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the 
watery  acrid  tafte  of  the  antifcorbutic  plants,  and  yet  differs 
materially  from  the  whole  tribe  ; fo  that  we  looked  upon 
it  as  a prx'dudion  entirely  peculiar  to  the  place.  We  ate 
it  frequently  raw,  and  found  it  almoil  like  the  New  Zealand 
Icurvy-grafs.  But  it  feemed  to  acquire  a rank  flavour  by 
being  boiled.”  In  our  gardens  it  might,  by  cultivation, 
fo  far  improve  as  to  be  an  excellent  pot-herb.  Two  other 
fmall  plants  were  found  near  the  brooks  and  boggy  places, 
which  were  eaten  as  fallad  ; the  one  almoft  like  garden 
crefles,  and  very  fiery  ; and  the  other  very  mild.  This  lafl, 
though  but  fmall,  is  in  itfelf  a curiofity  ; having  not  only  male 
and  female,  but  what  the  botanills  call  androgynous  plants. 

A coarfe  grafs,  which  we  cut  down  for  the  cattle,  grows 
pretty  plentifully  in  a few  fmall  fpots  about  the  fides  of  the 
harbour,  with  a fmaller  fort,  which  is  rarer  : and  upon  the 
flat  ground,  a fort  of  goofe-grafs,  and  another  fmall  plant 
much  like  it.  In  fhort,  the  whole  catalogue  of  plants  does 
not  exceed  lixteen  or  eighteen,  including  fome  forts  of  mofs, 


and  a beautiful  fpecies  of  lichen,  which  grows  upon  tlie 
rocks  higher  up  than  the  reft  of  the  vegetable  productions. 
Nor  is  there  even  the  leaft  appearance  of  a (hriib  in  the 
whole  country.  “ Nature  has  been  rather  more  bountiful 
in  furnifliing  it  with  animals  ; though,  ftridlly  fpeaking, 
they  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  place,  being  all  of  the  marine 
kind  ; and,  in  general,  only  ufing  the  land  for  breeding,,  and 
for  a refting-place.  The  m.oft  confiderable  are  feals,  or 
(as  we  ufed  to  call  them)  fea-bears  ; being  that  fort  called 
the  urfine  feal.  Thefe  come  afhore  to  reft  or  breed  ; but 
they  were  not  very  numerous  ; which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  it  is  kno\tn,  that  thefe  animals  rather  frequent  out-rocks, 
and  little  iflands  lying  off  coafts,  than  bays  or  inlets.  They 
were,  at  this  time,  (bedding  their  hair,  and  fo  tame,  that 
we  killed  what  number  we  chofe.  No  other  quadruped, 
cither  of  the  fea  or  of  the  land  kind,  was  feen  ; but 
a great  number  of  birds,  viz.  ducks,  petrels,  albatroflies, 
fliags,  gulls,  and  fea-fwallows.”  Penguins  form  by  far  the 
greatelt  number  of  birds  here,  and  are  of  three  forts,  d'lie 
(hags  of  this  place  are  of  two  forts  ; the  lefler  cormorant  or 
water-crow,  and  another  which  is  black  above  with  a white 
belly  ; the  fame  that  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  the  ifland  of  Georgia.  Another  fort  of  white 
bird,  flocks  of  which  flew  about  the  bay,  is  very  Angular ; 
having  the  bafe  of  the  bill  covered  with  horny  cruft.  It  is 
larger  than  a pigeon,  with  the  bill  black  and  the  feet  white, 
made  like  thofe  of  a curlew.  Some  of  the  people  put  it  in 
competition  with  the  duck,  as  food.  The  (einc  was  hauled 
once,  but  we  found  only  a few  fifli  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
haddock.”  “ The  only  (hell-fifli  are  a few  limpets  and  muf- 
cles,  and,  among  the  ftones,  a few  fmall  ftar-fifli  and  fea- 
anepaonies  were  found. 

“ The  hills  are  of  a moderate  height ; yet  many  of  their- 
tops  were  covered  with  fnow  at  this  time,  though  anfwering 
to  our  June.  Some  of  them  have  large  quantities  of  (tone 
irregularly  heaped  together  at  their  foot,  or  on  their  fides. 
The  fides  of  others,  which  form  deep  cliffs  towards  the  fea, 
are  rent  from  the  top  downward,  and  feem  ready  to  fall  off, 
having  ftones  of  a confiderable  fize  lying  in  the  fiffures. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  froft  might  be  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fiffures,  which  I (hall  not  difpute  ; but  how  others  of  the 
appearances  could  be  effedled,  but  by  earthquakes,  or  fome 
fuch  fevere  fliocks,  I cannot  fay.” — “ It  appears  that  rain 
muft  be  almoft  conftant  here,  not  only  from  the  marks  of 
large  torrents  having  rafhed  down,  but  from  the  difpofitioQ 
of  the  country,  which,  even  on  the  hills,  is  almoft  an  entire 
bog  or  fwamp,  the  ground  finking  at  every  ftep.  The 
rocks,  or  foundations  of  the  hills,  are  compofed  chiefly  of  a 
dark  blue,  and  very  hard  ftone,  intermixed  with  fmall  par- 
ticles of  glimmer  or  quartz.”  “ Another  brownilh  brittle 
ftone  forms  here  fome  confiderable  rocks ; and  one  which 
is  blacker,  and  found  in  detached  pieces,  inclofes  bits  of 
coarfe  quartz.  A red,  a dull  yellow,  and  a purplifh  fand- 
ftone  are  alfo  found  in  fmall  pieces  ; and  pretty  large  lumps 
of  femi-tranfparent  quartz,  difpofed  irregularly  in  polyedral 
pyramidal  cryftals  of  long  fliining  fibres.  Some  fmall 
pieces  of  the  common  fort  are  met  with  in  the  brooks,  made 
round  by  attrition  ; but  none  hard  enough  to  refift  a file. 
Nor  were  any  of  the  other  ftones  adled  on  by  aquafortis,  or 
attradled  by  the  magnet.  Nothing,  that  had  the  leaf!  ap- 
pearance of  an  ore  or  m.ctal,  was  feen.”  S.  lat.  49^20'. 
E.  long.  69'’  30',  Cook's  Third  'Voyage,  vol.  i. 

KERTCFIETIB,  are  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
bible  ; ieri  fignifies  that  which  is  read  ; and  that  which, 
is  written.  (See  Ciietip  ari(!  Kkiu.)  It  is  generally  faid 
by  the  Jewifli  writers,  that  thefe  corredfions  w'ere  intro- 
duced by  Ezra  ; bat  it  is  moil  probable  that  they  had  their 
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• anginal  from  the  mllUikes  of  the  tranferibers  after  the  time 
of  Ezra,  and  the  obfervations  and  corrcclions  of  the  Ma- 
forites.  Thofc  keri-chetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books 
written  by  Ezra  himfell,  or  which  were  taken  into  tlie  canon 
after  his  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  him- 
felf ; and  this  affords  a prefumption,  that  the  others  are  of 
late  date.  Thefe  words  amount  to  about  a tlioufand  ; and 
Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  “ Difl'ertatio  Gencra’is,”  remarks,  that 
all  of  them,  excepting  fourteen,  have  been  found  in  the  text 
of  manuferipts. 

KER.IE,  or  El  Kerdsje,  in  Geop-nphy,  a dillrift  of  the 
province  of-Neged,  or  Nedsjed,  in  Arabia,  lying  on  the 
S.W.  part  of  this  province,  and  of  coiirfe  on  the  frontiers 
of  Yemen,  extending  along  t!ic  ealt  of  Hedsjaz,  or  Hejaz, 
a eonliderable  way  to  the  N.  In  this  dillricf  is  the  city 
of  Imam,  famous  even  before  the  days  of  Maliomet,  for 
being  the  native  city  of  Mozeilamn,  who  fet  himfelf  up  as 
a prophet.  Tliis  province  a'fo  comprifes  other  towns,  among 
'tvliich  is  Salernia,  on  the  confines  of  Yemen. 

KERIGAR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  foubah  of 
Onde  ; Bo  miles  N.  of  Lucknow.  N.  lat.  28’  12'.  E.  long. 
SG  29'. 

KERIKERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  CIuiiifLan,  taken  by 
Timur  Bee  in  1393  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Suller. 

KF.RIMGUNGE,  a town  of  Hmdoolfan,  in  Bahar ; 
24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hajypour. 

KERION,  a town  of  Thibet,  24  miles  N.W.  of  Serang- 
pour.  N.  lat.  32^  35'.  E.  long.  83°. 

KERISONGAR,  a lake  of  America,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Maine,  which  fends  its  waters  to  Penobfeot  river. 

KERIST,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiltan  ; 106  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Schiras. 

KERKA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  ; 45  miles  W. 
ci  Tollar. 

KERKELAN,  a town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  hi  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas  ; 30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Amalieh. 

KERKENI,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coall  of  Tunis. 
N.  lat  34^  59’.  E.  long.  1 1°  1 2'. 

KERKER,  a town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia,  on 
the  Euphrates;  30  miles  S.  of  Malatia. 

KERKHA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiilan,  on  tlie  Ka- 
rafu  ; tj  miles  N.  of  Suftcr. 

KERKHERDERE,  John  Gkuard,  in  B'wyraphy,  a 
learned. profefior  of  the  univerfity  of  Ijouvain,  was  born  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maellricht,  about  the  year  1678. 
■He  purlued  his  academical  ftudies  at  Louvain,  and  dillin- 
guilhed  himfelf  during  fevcral  years  for  liis  accurate  and 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  hillory  and  tlie  belles-lettres. 
In  1708,  he  was  appointed  Iiilloriographer  to  tlie  emperor 
Joleph  I , and  died  in  the  year  1738.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  in  general  hillory  and  theology,  of  whieli  the 
principal  are  entitled  “ De  Monarchia  Romas  Paganae  fecun- 
dum  Coneordiam  inter  8.  8.  Proplietas  Danielem  et  Joan- 
nem,  5:c.  and  “ Prodromus  Danieliciis  five  novi  Conatus 
liidorici,  critici,  in  celeberrimas  difn mltates  Hillorire  veteris 
Tellameiiti.”  Thefe  pieces  are  dillinguifhed  by  profound 
erudition  and  great  critical  acumen,  and  are  laid  to  throw 
much  light  on  many  obfeure  palfages  in  the  feripturcs  re- 
lating to  hillory,  chronology,  and  geograpliy.  Pie  piib- 
•IHhed  a Latin  grammar,  and  a number  of  Putin  poems. 

KERKIL,  or  Giiekcil,  in  Gcogi-apby,  a town  of  Cur- 
diltan  ; 35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Amadieli. 

KERRIS! A,  or  Keiuusikh,  a town  of  Afiatic  Ttirkey, 
.ill  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  now  decayed  ; eight  miles  N. 
<jf  Rabba.  N.  lat.  18'.  E.  long.  40' 10'. 

KERKONI,  a town  of  Georgia;  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Teflis. 


KERK'UK,  a town  of  Curdifian,  the  capital  of  a g.a- 
veriiment,  and  refideiice  of  a pacha  ; furrounded  with  walls 
and  defended  by  a callle  ; 130  miles  N.  of  Bagdad.  N.Jat. 
35=  59'.  E.  long.  43°  42'. 

KERKWYCK,  a town  of  Tlolhind,  in  the  departnuiit 
of  Guelderland  ; two  miles  S.  Bommel. 

KERI,,  .Tohn’  G.vspap.,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Saxon)', 
but  having  acquired  in  early  youth  reputation  as  an 

organ  player,  lie  w'as  called  to  Vienna  by  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold, and  appointed  organiil  at  his  court ; and  ir.anifelling 
iigns  of  extraordinary  genius  for  compolition,  he  was  p'jced 
imder  Giovanni  Valcntini,  macflro  di  cappella  at  tlie  Impe- 
rial court,  and  afterwards  font  to  Rome  to  Ihidy  under 
Cariffinii.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany,  great  ofi’ers  weie 
made  to  him  from  the  eleclor  pa'atine,  if  he  would  enter 
into  his  fervice  ; but  he  declined  them,  and  preferred  fet- 
tling at  i/Iunich,  wliere  lie  bccnine  macflro  di  cappella  to  tlie 
elcttor  of  Bavaria,  Eerdinando  Maria.  Plis  principal  work 
as  a compofer  was  his  “ Modiilatio  organica  fnper  Magni- 
ficat Odio  Tonis  EccleJiafl  icis  Refpondens,”  C.-^graved  ai.d 
publiflied  at  Munich,  in  16S6.  Kerl  was  cftccmed  one  of 
the  moll  able  and  Ikilful  organifls  of  his  time.  In  a com  - 
petition with  fome  Italian  muficians  at  the  court  of  the 
eleclor  of  Bavaria,  he  is  laid  by  Walth.er  to  have  coiiipofcd 
a piece  for  the  organ  of  wonderful  contrivance,  w Inch  none 
but  himfelf  could  execute. 

KERI-E,  Jacob  dk,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cam- 
bray,  from  Ypres,  was  a very  voluminous  compofer,  contem- 
porary vvitli  Gafpar.  He  publilhed  “ Pecces  fpecialis  fuc- 
celTu,”  in  1569  ; “ Cafmen  Italica  muficis  modulis  ornata,” 
1370;  “ Cantioncs  facras,  5 & 6 vocum,”  1371  ; in  4to. 
Venice,  1373,  two,  four,  and  live-part  motccti,  four  and 
five-part  mafles,  and  a Te  Deum. 

KERI.EH,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindoollan,  in 
Berar,  N.W.  of  Goondwaiia,  and  S.  E.  of  Plindia  and 
Bopaltol. 

KERMAN,  anciently  Caramanui,  a province  of  Perfia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Segellan,  011  t!ie  E.  by  Mekraii,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Perlian  gulf,  ard  on  the  W.  by  Earlillan 
and  Lariflaii.  The  nortlicrn  part  is  barren  and  almoll  de- 
fert,  without  rivers  or  brocks,  and  the  air  unhealthy  ; to- 
wards the  S.  the  air  is  more  pure,  and  the  land  fertile. 
This  province  contains  a city  of  the  lame  name  (lee  Siii- 
but  fonie  authors  reprefent  Yezd  as  the  capital. 
(See  Ynzn.)  The  Guebres  in  this  province  are  numerous  ; 
and  are  chiefly  employed  in  mamifaclures  of  llu'ts  and  filk. 
Here  are  fome  mixes  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  'Pile  great 
defert  of  Kerman  joins  witli  the  Great  Saline  defert,  by  the 
Nauben  Dcjiam,  and  extends  about  330  miles.  The  Saline 
defert  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Kom  to  that  cf  the  fin 
of  Zurra,  in  a line  from  E.  to  Yv”.  of  about  40a  Britifli 
miles  ; the  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  being  about  250.  Thefe 
two  extenfive  deferts  may  be  coiifidered  as  ilreU-liing  N W. 
and  S.E.  for  a fpace  of  about  yco  miles,  by  a medial 
breadth  of  about  200  (without  including  in  the  l-ngth  other 
200  miles  of  the  defert  of  Mekran),  thus  iiitcrlecliiig  ti  e 
wide  empire  of  Perlia  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  'Phis 
vail  extent  is  impr-agnated  with  nitre  and  other  Pits,  which 
taint  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers. 

Kf.iiman.  See  Siugian. 

KERMAN  A,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  ; 40 
miles  E.  of  B.ihraiteli. 

KEM.-VNSH  ER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  ; 130  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian.  N.  lat.  28  2c'.  E. 
long.  58  50'. 

KER^IAN  rSCFiUK,  a town  of  Circallia,  near  which 
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the  Mogul  Tartars  were  furjirifcd  by  tlic  Rufiians  in  I7§3> 
and  defeated  with  great  lofs. 

KERMASIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
in ; i6o  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian. 

KERMES,  a kind  of  little  animal,  found  in  great  plenty 
in  many  parts  of  Alia  and  the  S.  of  Europe,  on  an  ever- 
green of  ih?  oak  kind,  and  forming  escrefcenecs,  or  nichifis, 
of  conliderahle  ufe,  both  in  phvfic  and  dyeing;  That  which 
teas  brought  from  Galatia  and  Armenia  was  formerly  pre- 
ferred ; but  at  p.'efent  it  is  chiefly  gathered  in  Languedoc, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  kermes,  called  alfo  fcarlet  grain,  and  by  the  Greeks 
coccoj  laphira,  by  the  I-atins  verm'icitlus,  by  tlie  French  fome- 
times  ‘veniilHon,  or  grain  (k  gal-,  or  vermeil,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a juniper-berry,  round,  fmooth,  and  gloffy  ; of  a beauti- 
ful red  colour,  and  full  of  a mucilaginous  juice,  of  the  fame 
dye  ; it  is  found  adliering  to  the  bark  on  the  llem  and 
branches  of  a peculiar  fort  of  fcarlet  oak.  See  Coccu.s 
Jlicis. 

Kermes  has  been  fuppofecl  to  derive  its  name  from  an 
Arabic  word,  fignifying  a little  worm,  vermiculns,  whence 
it  has  been  called  vermilion.  Ailrnc  deduces  tlie  name  from 
two  Celtic  words,  one  of  which  fignifies  an  oak,  tlie  other 
an  acorn. 

This  infeft  hangs  to  the  tree  from  which  it  is  gathered 
bv  means  of  a cottony  down,  wliich,  according  to  M. 
Chaptal,  has  many  charafteri'dics  of  the  caontcliouc,  being 
iiifoluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
and  burning  with  a flame  on  the  coals.  In  I.,anguedoc, 
about  the  middle  of  May,  when  tiiis  infedl  has  attained  to 
its  proper  fl/.e,  and  when  in  coiour  and  fliape  it  rcfcmbles  a 
fniall  flue,  the  harveil  commences,  and  the  peafants  begin  to 
gather  it.  This  harveil  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
June,  or  later,  if  the  great  heats  be  retarded,  or  no  violent 
rains  fall;  for  one  heavy  florm  of  rain  puts  an  end  to  the 
gathering  for  that  year.  The  perfons  employed  in  this  bu- 
liiiefs  are  women,  who  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  with  a 
lanthorn  and  a glazed  earthen  pot,  fo  as  to  pick  off  the 
kermes  from  the  branches  before  day,  which  is  the  moll 
f.ivourable  time  for  this  bufinefs.  A Angle  perfon  may^  ga- 
ther from  one  to  two  pounds  a day.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  harveil,  the  kermes  weighs  more,  but  fetches  a lefs 
price  than  at  the  end,  when  it  is  drier  and  ligliter. 

According  as  the  winter  has  been  more  or  lefs  mild,  the 
harveil  of  kermes  is  the  more  or  lefs  plentiful ; and  the 
people  always  prefage  themfclves  a fine  feafon,  when  the 
fjiring  has  been  free  from  frolls  and  fogs.  It  is  ohferved, 
that  the  lowell  and  oldcfl  flirubsarc  always  the  fullell  of  this 
infeft  ; and  the  kermes  produced  on  thofe  trees,  which  are 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  is  always  larger  and  finer 
than  from  the  inland  places. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  two  harveils  of  kermes 
in  a year.  Thofe  of  the  latter  feafon  are  fmaller  and  leis 
valuable  than  thofe  of  the  firll,  and  are  found  not  on  the 
branches,  but  on  the  leaves  of  the  flirub  ; which  is  jull 
analogous  to  the  cultcm  of  the  gall-infedts  ot  all  other 
kinds  ; all  which,  about  this  age,  leave  the  branches  to  feed 
0-1  the  leaves,  where  their  yet  tender  trunks  can  fuid  an  ealicr 
cnt'ance. 

From  this  analogy  between  the  kermes,  and  other  infecls 
of  the  fame  clafs,  it  fliould  feem  worth  while  to  try,  v.  lic- 
thcr  fomc  of  thofe  may  not  polfels  the  fame  virtues  in 
iiirdicine,  at  leall,  if  not  in  the  arts.  It  is  certain  that  the 
com. non  oak  produces  a rcd-gall  infedl  of  the  very  fiiape  of 
the  kermes,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  paler  ones.  Reaumur, 
flee  the  article  Cocci's. 

The  kermes  is  of  a vinous  fmell,  a bitter,  rough,  and  pun- 


gent taftc  ; and  its  pulp,  or  juice,  is  pregnant  with  numerous ' 
minute  ova. 

The  animal  retains  thefe  ova  under  her  belly,  till  they 
hatch  into  a very  numerous  offspring. 

Hence,  when  the  kermes  is  dried,  th.ere  comes  out  of  it' 
an  infinite  number  of  little  infefts,  and  flies,  fo  Imall,  that 
they  are  fcarcely  vifible  ; infomuch,  that  the  whole  inw.ird 
fubflance  fceins  converted  into  them.  Tliis  fltcll  is  nothing 
but  th.e  body  of  tlie  mother,  dillended  by  tlie  growth  of  the 
eggs.  To  prevent  tliis  inconvenience,  they  ufually  fleep  the 
kermes  in  vinegar  before  it  be  dry  ; and  tans  prevent  tlie  ex- 
cluflon  of  the  ova,  and  kill  fuch  animals  as  are  already 
hatched.  It  is  afterwards  dried  on  linen  clolhs,  Tliis  ope’- 
ratioii  gives  it  a colour  like  that  of  red  wind.  They  draw 
tlie  juice,  or  pulp,  from  the  kermes,  by  pounding  it  in  a- 
mortar,  and  then  draining  it  through  a fieve  : of  this  they 
make  a fyriip,  by  adding  a fiifncient  quantity  of  fugar.- 
Sometimes  they  dry  the  pulp  feparate  from  the  hufl<  ; which 
pulp,  thus  dried,  they  cdW  pajlel  of  lennes.  If  the  living  in- 
fecl  be  bruifed,  it  gives  out  a red  colour. 

The  kerm.es  was  formerly  of  great  ufe  in  phvfic  : efteemed 
to  be  cardiac,  deficcative,  and  aflringeiit  ; to  fortify  the 
flornacli,  and  prevent  abortion.  Of  this  was  made  that  ce- 
lebrated confcClion  called  alkermes. 

The  rellringcnt  and  corroborant  confedlion  that  was  fold 
in  the  fliops,  was  prepared  by  diflblving,  in  tlie  heat  of  a 
water-hath,  fix  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  in  fix  ounces,  by  nica- 
fure,  of  damafic  rofe>-watcr  ; then  adding  three  ounces  of  the 
juice  of  kermes,  wanned  and  flrained  ; and  after  the  whole 
had  grown  cold,  mixing  half  a fcruple  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 
This  confedlion  was  taken,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  or 
more,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  juleps,  with  which  it  mingles 
uniformly,  without  injuring  their  tranfparcncyp 

The  dried  grains  of  kermes,  if  they  have  not  been  too 
long  kept,  give  out,  both  to  water  and  to  reflilied  fpirit, 
the  fame  deep  red  colour,  and  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  fmell 
and  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  exprelTcd  juice.  The  infpiflated 
e.xtraCls  are  conliderably  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a kind  of 
mild  balfamic  pungency,- 

It  is,  however,  of  greater  ufe  in  dyeing  fcarldt ; for  which 
ufe,  the  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : the  kermes 
being  taken  when  ripe,  they  fpread  it  on  linen  ; and  at  fivfl, 
while  it  abounds  moft  in  moilbure,  turn  it  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  to  prevent  its  heating,  till  fuch  time  as  there  appear.s  a 
rod  powder  among  it  : this  they  feparate,  by  pafling  it 
through  a fieve,  and  then  again  fpread  abroad  the  grain  on 
tlie  linen,  till  they  perceive  the  fame  rednefs  of  powder, 
when  they  repeat  the  fifting  : thus  they  proceed,  while  they 
difeover  any  red  powder  on  the.furface  of  the  grain,  which 
is  flill  palung  through  the  fearce,  till  it  yield  no  more. 

In  the  beginning,  when  che  fniall  red  grains  are  found  to 
move,  as  they  will  always  do,  they  are  fpriiikled  over  with 
ftrong  vinegar,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  Were  not 
this  precaution  taken,  out  of  every  grain  would  be  formed 
little  infecls,  wliich  would  be  of  no  ufe  in  dy'cing. 

The  grain  being  quite  emptied  of  its  pulp,  or  red  pow- 
der, by  the  procefs  above-mentioned,  is  waflied  in  wine,  and 
then  expofed  to  the  fnn  ; after  thi.s,  it  is  put  up  into  the 
hiifits,  formed  into  balls,  and  along  with  it  the- pr-eportioa 
of  red  dull  that  it  had  afforded. 

According  to  M.  Marligli’s  experiments,  made  at  Mont- 
pellier, the  kermes  has  the  effedl  of  galls,  when  mi.xed  with 
vitriol ; and  makes  a good  ink  : mixed  with  oil  of  tartar,  ov 
lime-water,  its  colour  turns  from  a vcrm.ilion  to  a crimfon 
colour.  In  a decoction  of  turnfol  flowers,  it  retr.ms  its  pro- 
per  colour.  They  ha.’e  not  been  able  to  get  any  fixed 
efleutial  lalt  from  it  ; but  a volatile  f;dt  it  yields  in 
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abundance;  which,  in  M.  Marfigli's  opinion,  would  have  a 
better  effedl  in  medicine,  if  taken  in  a liquid,  than  when  en- 
clofed  in  conferves  and  confeftions,  which  hinder  its  aftion. 

Woollen  cloth,  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar,  acquires, 
on,  being  boiled  with  dry  kermes  berries,  a durable  deep 
red  colour,  called  fcarht  in  grain,  from  the  kermes  having 
been  formerly  fuppofed  tp  be  the  grain  or  feed  of  the  tree  ; 
and  Venice  fcarkt,  from  the  greatell  quantities  having  been 
dyed  there.  This  colour  wants  the  luflre  and  fire  of  the 
cochineal  fcarlet  now  in  vogue,  but  in  return  is  far  more  per- 
manent, nor  fubjedf  to  be  llained  by  dirt,  or  acrid  liquors ; 
and  when  fpottcd  with  greafe,  may  be  cleaned  again  without 
injury  to  the  colour. 

Mr.  Hellot  obferves,  that  the  figured  cloths  to  be  feen  in 
the  old  tapeftries  of  Bruffels,  and  the  other  mamifaftures  of 
Flanders,  which  have  fcarcely  loll  any  thing  of  their  liveli- 
nefs  in  Handing  for  two  hundred  years,  w'ere  all  dyed  with 
this  ingredient  ; that,  neverthelefs,  kermes  is  at  prefent  en- 
tirely in  difufe  among  the  European  dyers,  though  faid  to 
be  commonly  employed  in  the  Levant,  and  exported  thither 
from  Marfeilles  in  confiderable  quantities  : that  when  the 
kermes  fcarlet  (now  called  an  ox-blood  colour)  is  wanted 
for  tapeflries,  &c.  our  dyers  endeavour  to  imitate  it  with 
cochineal ; that  as  the  colour  is  difficultly  hit  W'ith  cochineal 
alone,  they  generally  add  a portion  of  Brazil  wmod  ; and 
that  the  dyes  thus  produced,  though  at  firll  more  vivid  than 
they  ought  to  be,  often  lofe  their  lullre  before  a year  is  at  an 
end,  and  t\irn  wliite  and  grey  in  an  extraordinary  manner: 
that  kermes  might  again  be  introduced  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, as  its  colour  is  of  the  moll  durable  kind,  and  as  fnndry 
ihades  are  obtainable  from  it  with  lefs  trouble  and  expence 
than  from  other  drugs. 

The  fame  author  has  given  a great  number  of  experiments 
upon  kermes,  with  different  falts  and  metallic  folutions.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are  as  follow  : 

On  adding  to  the  decoftion  of  kermes  a fmall  quantity 
of  folution  of  tin,  the  dark  colour  of  the  liquor  is  immedi- 
ately brightened,  and  prepared  w'oollen  dyed  therein,  inclines 
more  to  the  orange  than  with  the  kermes  alone.  With  this 
improvement  of  the  colour,  it  receives  the  imperfedlions, 
though  not  all  the  beauty  of  the  cochineal  fcarlet  ; all  alca- 
lefcent  fubftances  ftaining  the  cloth,  that  is,  dellroying  the 
effedl  of  the  acid  folution. 

Kermes,  with  c/eam  of  tartar,  and  as  much  of  the  fo- 
lution of  tin  as  is  employed  for  the  cochineal  fcarlet 
(without  any  alum)  dyed  unprepared  cloth  of  an  ex- 
tremely vivid  cinnamon  colour.  On  dipping  the  cloth  in  a 
folution  of  alum,  a part  of  the  red  re-appeared,  but  was  not 
beautiful. 

With  cream  of  tartar,  folution  of  tin,  and  alum  in 
larger  quantity  than  the  tartar,  this  drug  gives  purplifh 
colours,  which  vary  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients. 

If  vitriolated  tartar  be  fubflituted  to  the  alum  and  tartar  ; 
and  if  after  the  kermes  has  been  boikd  in  a folution  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  this  fait,  the  ftuff  be  boiled  in  this  mixture 
for  about  an  hour,  the  dye  proves  a beautiful  kind  of  grey, 
in  which  the  red  is  little  perceived. 

Glauber’s  fait,  employed  along  with  kermes,  entirely  de- 
ftroys  its  rednefs,  and  gives  an  earthy  grey  colour.  This 
dye  is  very  periflrable,  on  account  of  the  particular  nature 
of  the  faline  fubftance,  by  means  of  which  the  tinging 
particles  are  applied  ; for  Glauber’s  fait  diffolves  eafily  in 
cold  water,  and  falls  into  a pow'der  in  the  fun’s  heat.  This 
obtains  equally  in  all  dyes  ; thofe  drugs  which  afford  moil 
durable  colours  with  tartar  and  vitriolated  tartar,  give 


very  periiliable  ones  with  the  more  diffoluble  and  calcinable 
falts. 

Green  and  blue  vitriol,  fubflituted  feparately  to  alum, 
but  taken  in  conjunflion  w'ith  cream  of  tartar,  dellroy  like- 
w'ife,  or  conceal  the  red  colour  of  kermes,  which  in  thefe 
two  experiments  has  the  fame  effefl  with  galls,  for  it  pre- 
cipitates the  iron  of  the  green  vitriol  which  tinges  the  cloth 
of  a bright  grey,  and  the  copper  of  the  blue,  which  gives  a 
kind  of  olive  dye.  It  likewife  gave  an  olive  dye  with  folu- 
ti®n  of  copper  made  in  aquafortis  ; a certain  mark,  that  it 
poffeffes,  like  galls,  an  allringent  precipitating  quality.  It 
is  probably  the  aftringency  of  kermes  that  renders  its  dye  fo 
durable  ; for  all  the  barks,  woods, . roots,  and  other  fub- 
ftances that  are  aftringent,  yield  permanent  colours. 

White  vitriol,  employed  with  cryftals  of  tartar,  changes 
the  red  colour  of  kermes  into  a violet.  A tindlure  of  hif- 
muth  ore,  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  a folution  of  bifmuth  itft;lf 
made  leifurely  in  four  times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  gave  alfo  a violet 
dye  upon  wdiite  cloth.  All  acids  convert  it  to  a cinnamon 
colour,  which  inclines  more  or  lefs  to  red,  according  as  the 
acids  are  weak,  and  their  quantity  fmall.  Alkalies  render 
its  colour  dull  and  dry.  See  Neumann’s  Chemiftry,  bj 
Lewis,  p.  joS,  &c. 

To  dye  fpun  w'orfted  w'ith  kermes,  it  is  firft  boiled  half  an 
hour  in  water  with  bran  ; then  two  hours,  in  a frefti  bath, 
W'ith  one-fifth  of  Roman  alum,  and  one-tenth  of  tartar,  to 
which  four  w'ater  is  commonly  added  : after  which  it  is 
taken  out,  tied  up  in  a linen  bag,  and  carried  to  a cool  place, 
where  it  is  left  fome  days  to  obtain  a full  colour.  As  much 
kermes  as  equals  three-fourths,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  weight 
of  the  wool,  is  put  into  a warm  bath,  and  the  w’ool  is  put  in 
at  the  firft  boiling.  As  cloth  is  more  denfe  than  wool,  either 
fpun  or  in  the  fleece,  it  requires  one-fourth  lefs  of  the  falts 
in  the  boiling,  and  of  kermes  in  the  bath.  Lefs  propor- 
tions of  kermes  will  produce  lighter  and  paler  colours.  If 
a fucceflion  of  (hades  be  w'anted,  we  muft,  as  ufual,  begin 
with  the  deepell.  Hellot  diredls  a fmall  handful  of  cot  or 
refufe  wool  to  be  thrown  into  the  boiler  in  which  the 
kermes  is,  and  to  let  it  boil  a moment  before  the  wool  to 
be  dyed  is  put  in.  This  w'ill  abforb  a kind  of  black  dregs, 
and  the  w'ool  afterwards  dipped  will  take  a better  colour. 
Before  the  wool  that  is  juft  dyed  is  taken  to  the  river,  it  may 
be  dipped  in  a bath  of  water  a little  w'arm,  in  which  a fmall 
quantity  of  foap  has  been  diffolved.  In  this  xs'ay  the  colour 
W'ill  acquire  more  brightnefs,  though  it  will  be  rendered  a 
little  rofy,  that  is,  will  have  a crimfon  call.  The  colour 
imparted  by  kermes  to  w'ool,  has  much  lels  bloom  than  the 
fcarlet  made  with  cochineal  ; whence  the  latter  has  been 
generally  preferred,  fince  the  art  of  heightening  its  colour 
by  means  of  folution  of  tin  has  been  known.  Berthollet. 

Kerme.s  Mineral,  or,  in  modern  language,  the  hydro- 
fulphuret  of  antimony.  The  kermes  mineral  w'as  a pre- 
paration of  Glauber,  which  the  king  of  France  bouglit  of  M. 
de  la  Ligerie,  and  made  public  in  1720.  That  receipt  w'as 
in  the  following  form:  take  a pound  of  Hungarian  antimony, 
broken  into  thin  pieces,  according  to  the  dircilion  of  its 
fpicula  ; four  ounces  of  nitre,  fixed  by  charcoal ; and  a pint 
of  rain  w'ater  ; boil  them  tw'o  hours ; then  (litre  the  warm 
liquor,  and  w'hen  it  cools,  the  kermes  precipitates.  The 
fame  antimony  undergoes  the  fame  operations  w'ith  the  re- 
maining liquor,  to  w'hich  three  ounces  of  fixed  nitre,  and  a 
pint  of  water  are  added.  In  a third  boiling,  tw'o  ounces  of 
nitre,  and  a pint  of  water  are  to  be  added  to  the  former  lixi- 
vium. The  kermes  thus  obtained  is  about  a dram,  and  is 
w'ell  edulcorated  by  wafliing  it  with  water,  and  burning 
fpirit  of  w'ine  on  it ; then  it  is  dried  for  ufe. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Geoffroy  ftiews,  by  many  experiments,  tiiat  the 
kermes  is  the  reguline  part  of  tlie  antimony,  joined  to  a fort 
of  iiepar  fulphuris.  He  teaches  us  a much  eafier  way  of 
preparing  this  medicine,  thus : Mix  intimately  the  fine 
powder  of  two  parts  of  antimony,  and  one  of  any  fixed  alka- 
line fait  ; melt  thofe  metals  in  a crucible  ; then  having 
powdered  them  while  hot,  boil  them  two  hours  in  a large 
quantity  of  water  ; after  this,  pafs  the  hot  liquor  through 
paper,  receiving  it  into  a vcfl'el,  in  which  there  is  hot  water, 
the  kermes  feparates  when  it  cools.  The  grolTer  parts, 
which  do  not  pafs  through  the  paper,  are  to  be  boiled 
again,  and  filtrated  as  before;  and  the  operation. is  to  be 
repeated  a third  time,  by  which  fix  or  feven  drams  of  kermes 
may  be  got  out  of  every  ounce  of  antimony.  He  fays,  he 
has  feen  effefts  like  to  thofe  of  mild  kermes  from  antimony, 
reduced  to  fuch  a fine  powder,  that  none  of  the  Ihining  fpi- 
cula  are  to  be  feen  ; and  that  the  magillery  of  antimony, 
made  by  pouring  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  regia,  on  the  pow- 
der of  antimony,  and  then  edulcorating  the  mafs  with  water, 
has  the  fame  effcfts  as  kermes.  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des 
Sciences,  1734,  I735*  For  the  modern  method  of  pre- 
paring it,  fee  Antimoxy. 

Half  a grain,  or  a grain  of  this  powder,  given  every  three 
or  four  hours,  produc;**  no  violent  effedls  ; but  by  increafing 
the  dofc,  it  may  be  made  to  vomit,  purge,  and  fweat. 

When  feven  or  eight  grains  are  taken  at  once,  it  chiefly 
aAs  upon  the  prima;  vise,  generally  as  an  emetic  and  purga- 
tive. A dofe  of  three  or  four  grains  is  feldom  emetic,  and 
more  frequently  purgative.  When  taken  in  thefe  quantities 
as  an  evacuant,  a little  of  it  palfes  alfo  into  the  vise  fecundas 
& tertix.  When  it  is  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  pafles 
almoft  entirely  into  the  lafteal  blood  and  lymphatic  vefl'els. 
In  thefe  it  occafions  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcillations  as  it  does  in 
the  primx  vix  ; fo  that  it  increafes  all  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions, but  particularly  thofe  of  urine,  fweat,  and  expeftora- 
tion  ; aocording  to  the  dofe,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  difpofitiou  of  the  patient.  It  produces  Angularly  good 
effefts  in  thofe  difeafes  of  the  breall  which  proceed  from  ful- 
nefs  and  obllruftion.  It  may  be  adminiltered  in  any  vehicle, 
or  incorporated  in  a bolus,  with  other  fuitable  remedies. 
But  it  fliould  never  be  joined  with  acids,  when  it  is  defigned 
to  adl  as  kermes. 

Some  commend  this  medicine  as  the  moft  univerfal  refol- 
vent  and  deobllruent  ; aduring  us,  that  it  almoll  infallibly 
cures  pleurifics,  peripneumonies,  alUunas,  catarrhs,  anginx, 
fmall-pox,  and  many  other  difeafes.  Others  are  as  pofitive, 
that  it  heats  and  thickens  tlie  blood,  thereby  increafing  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  is  particularly  hurtful  in  all  inflammatory 
difeafes. 

This  preparation  was  famous  in  France,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  poiulre  dts  Chartreux,  becaufe  a Carthufian 
monk,  who  got  it  from  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  firfl  brought  it 
into  vogue.  See  Hift.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sciences  1720,  and 
the  Memoirs  for  the  fame  year,  where  it  is  laid  that  Glau- 
ber was  looked  upon  as  the  lirfl.  inventor  of  this  remedy. 
Its  eflecls,  like  thofe  of  many  other  antimonial  pre]>arati.)iis, 
are  very  various,  which  is  frequently  owing,  as  Mr.  Gcof- 
froy  ohfer\e.s,  to  the  different  manner  and  care  in  making  it. 
He  adds  that  the  more  the  kermes  contains  of  a regulus  ealily 
revivified,  the  more  it  proves  emetic.  He  alfo  ihews  how 
to  make  a cinnabar  with  the  kermes  and  mercury,  aud  fo 
difengage  the  vitriolic  acid  from  the  kermes.  See  Mem.  de 
I’Acad.  des  Sciences,  J734.  'i'liis  preparation  of  antimony 
is  now  difufrd  ; and  in  its  room  the  pharinaeopeias  have 
adopted  the  “Sulphur  antimonii  prxeipitatum  vol  auratum;’’ 
for  the  method  of  preparing  and  aJminillering  which,  fe« 
.Antimony. 
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KERMISE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Nedsjed  ; 65  miles  S.S.E.  of  Jamama. 

KERN,  or  KiiKNK,  a term  in  the  ancient  Irifij  militia, 
fignifying  a foot-foldicr. 

Camden  tells  us,  the  armies  of  Ireland  confifted  of  cavalry, 
called  galloglajfes  ; and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  kernes. 
The  kernes  bore  fwords  and  darts  ; to  the  hill  were  fit'ted 
cords,  by  w’hich  they  could  recover  them  after  they  had 
been  launched  out. 

Kern,  in  the  Engl'tjh  Salt-morls,  a word  ufed  to  fignify 
the  cryltallizing,  or  fliooting  of  fait  in  the  brine,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  evaporated  in  the  boiling  pan. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  feamen  for  the  firfl:  coming 
of  the  bay-falt,  made  by  the  fun’s  heat  in  the  ifles  of  May, 
&c.  See  Salt. 

KEUX;/?o«e,  in  Natural  H'lflory,  a name  given  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  many  parts  of  England,  to  a peculiar  fort  of 
Hone,  which  is  found  on  the  fides  of  hills  in  faudy  countries, 
where  the  hills  are  rocky.  Pyran  fands  afford  a great  many 
flones  of  this  kind  ; and  the  manner  of  their  formation  is 
thus  : the  rocks  in  the  fides  of  the  hills  are  continually 
covered  over  with  the  loofe  fand,  which  the  winds  tofs  up, 
and  the  fparry  matter  continually  oozing  out  of  the  pores  of 
thefe  flones,  with  the  wet,  cements  the  grain  of  fand  toge- 
ther. When  one  cruft  is  thus  formed,  another  is  foon  added, 
and  fo  on  till  the  whole  mafs  is  of  a confiderable  thicknefs  ; 
and  the  fpar  Hill  ferving  as  a general  cement,  the  whole  i,? 
held  together,  though  but  in  a loofe  way,  yet  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a fort  of  flone.  The  little  grains  of  fand  are  flill 
vifible  in  all  parts  of  this  flone,  and  are  what  induced  the 
people  to  call  it  kern-flone,  as  they  call  thefe  kerns,  or 
kernels.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  flone  is  eafily 
proved,  by  putting  a fmall  piece  of  it  into  aquafortis,  for 
this  diffolves  the  fpar,  or  cement,  and  the  land  is  left 
loofe. 

KERNES,  in  our  fignify  idle  perfons,  or  vaga- 

bonds. 

KERNING,  'm  Letter-Fonndcry.  See  ArZ/rr  Foundeuy. 

KERONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gohud  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Datteah. 

KEROWLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra;  74  miles  S.W.  of  Agra.  N.  hit.  26  27'.  E.  long. 

77"  28'. 

KERPEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillritl  of  Cologne; 
lo  miles  E.S.E.  of.Iuliers.  N.  lat.  50^25'.  E.  long.  6 41'. 
The  place  contains  and  the  canton  10,419  inhabitants, 

in  J57  communes. 

KERRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  ; 65  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gogo. 

KERRERA,  one  of  the  fmaller  weftern  illands  of  Scot- 
land, near  the  coall  of  Argyle,  wdiere,  in  1249,  Alex- 
ander II.  died,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  wrefl  theiflaiids 
out  of  the  poiTeffion  of  the  Norwegians;  i2  miles  S.  of 
Idfmore.  N.  lat.  56^  23'.  W.  lung.  5 '32'. 

KERRI,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  I'igris  and  Euphrates  ; miles  N.W.  of  Bafforah. 

KERROO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Viliapour  ; 12 
miles  N.W.  of  Baddammy. 

KERRY,  a county  of  the  province  of  Munfler,  Ireland, 
fituated  on  the  fouth-weftern  coall  of  the  illand.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  divides  it 
form  the  county  of  Clare  ; on  the  call  by  the  counties  of 
I.imerick  and  Cork  ; on  the  fouth-call  by  the  latter  countv  ; 
and  on  the  fouth-well  and  well  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
form  is  very  irregular  in  confcquence  of  two  great  projecting 
tongues  of  land,  coinpnfing  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  anif 
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Corcaguinny*  It  extends  from  north  to  fontli  5^ 
Engliih)  miles,  and  in  the  broadeft  part  from  eart;  to  well 
41  (52  Englilh)  miles;  and  contains  1012  fquare  miles, 
or  647,650  Irilh  acres,  equal  to  1,040,487  Engliflt  acres. 
It  thus  appears  to  be  the  fifth  county  of  Ireland  in  point  of 
extent,  thotigh  after  Galway  its  population  is  the  thinneft, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  moll  backward  in  point  of  culture.  The 
number  of  houfes,  at  the  time  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  was,  by 
return  to  the  houfc  of  common?,  19,295,  which  at  5^  to  a 
hoiife,  would  be  107,000.  This,  however,  falls  much  fliort 
of  the  prefent  population.  The  number  of  parilhes  is  83, 
all  in  the  diocefe  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  but  by  unions 
they  are  reduced  to  40  benefices,  in  which  are  20  churches 
and  only  three  glebe  houfes.  Indeed,  in  this  county  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
Protellants,  than  in  almofl  any  other.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers  which  reprefent  this  county  in  the  Imperial  parliament 
is  three,  two  knights  of  the  fhire,  and  one  member  for  the 
borough  of  Tralee.  “ It  is  not  furprifing,”  fays  Dr.  Beau- 
fort, “ that  this  county  lliould  be  thinly  inhabited  ; barren 
mountains,  and  almoil  inaccelfible  rocks,  render  a large  por- 
tion of  it  unfit  for  habitation,  and  incapable  of  culture. 
Even  the  northern  baronies,  in  which  there  is  much  good 
land,  with  few  mountains,  are  far  from  level ; and  the  cheer- 
ful afpedl  of  cultivated  fields  and  fine  pallures,  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  bleak  and  llony  hills  ; while  trails  of  bog 
interfcil  the  narrow  plain  that  extends  from  Callleman  har- 
bour to  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Cork,  between  the 
Mang  and  the  Flellc.  Grazing  is  more  attended  to  than 
tillage,  and  this  part  of  Kerry  fupplies  many  fat  beads  of 
good  fize,  and  great  numbers  of  llore  cattle  ; but  the  native 
breed  of  the  country  is  extremely  fmall,  yet  remarkably 
good  for  the  pail,  refembling  the  Alderney  cow  both  in  fize 
and  charaiter  ; butter  is  confequently  a confiderable  article 
among  the  exports  of  Kerry.  The  barony  of  Corcaguinny 
forms  a peninfula  between  the  bays  of  Dingle  and  Tralee, 
and  terminates  at  Dunmore  Head,  the  mod  weftern  point  of 
Ireland  and  of  Europe.  It  is  full  of  mountairk;,  but  the 
high  promontory  of  St.  Brandon  is  eminent  above  the  reft, 
and  the  mountain  of  Cahircouree  Hands  acrols  the  ifthmus. 
Among  the  rough  and  high  hills  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh, 
and  the  fouthern  part  of  Duukerron,  f ine  pleafant  vallies 
and  improveable  grounds  are  interfperled  ; and  in  the  iftand 
of  Valentia,  there  are  more  inhabitants  and  a better  culture 
than  could  be  expefted  in  fo  remote  a fpot.  Glanerought 
IS  entirely  covered  with  exceeding  high  and  rugged  hills,  and 
feparated  from  the  county  of  Cork  by  an  immenfe  and 
almoft  impaflable  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  ; over  which 
there  is  but  one  pals,  and  that  very  difficult,  called  the 
Prieft’s  Leap  ; but  the  loftieft mountains  in  this  county  Hand 
in  a huge  aflemblage  on  the  weft  and  fouth  of  Killarney, 
half  encompaffing  the  lower,  and  entirely  furrounding  the 
upper  lake.  Of  thefe,  Mangerton  is  generally  efteemed  the 
higheft,  being  2500  feet  above  the  fea,  but  it  is  doubted 
wiiether  the  craggy  fummits  of  Macgillicuddy’s  rocks  do 
not  furpafs  it  in  altitude.  In  this  defolate  trail,  there  are 
large  herds  of  red  deer,  and  abundance  of  game.”  To  this 
account  of  Dr.  Beaufort’s,  publifhed  almoft  20  years  ago, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  added.  The  Hate  of  agriculture  is 
Hill  very  low,  though  a few  gentlemen  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  it.  The  barony  of  Iveragh, 
in  particular,  is  in  a very  rude  ftate.  It  fhould  be  noticed 
that  the  horfes  of  Iveragh  are  much  efteemed ; they  are 
a fmall  but  an  excellent  breed,’  climbing  over  the  moll 
rugged  rocks,  and  both  afeending  and  defeending  the  fteepell 
precipices  with  great  facility  and  fafety.  They  are  ftrong 
and  durable,  eafily  fupported,  and  not  ill-ftiaped  ; fo  hardy 


as  to  lland  abroad  all  winter,  and  will  brow’fe  upon  Iieath, 
fur-ze,  and  other  Ihrubs  ; and  they  have  an  ealy,  ambling 
gait.  The  principal  lake  is  Lough  Lane,  generally 
called  the  lake  of  Killarney,  for  an  account  of  which, 
fee  Kii.laukey.  Many  fine  rivers  w'ater  this  county. 
The  Cafhing,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Eeele  and  the  Gale,  is  navigable  for  eight ' or  ten  miles. 
The  Lane  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  which  receives 
the  Flefk.  The  Iloughy  pours  its  impetuous  current  into 
Kcnmare  river.  The  Mang,  which  is  navigable  to  Caftle-. 
main,  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ancient  counts  pa- 
latine of  Defmond,  and  falls  into  Caftlemain  harbour,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  bay  of  Dingle,  which  can  only  admit 
veflels  of  moderate  burden,  \'entry  bay,  the  roads  of 
Dingle  and  Valentia,  and  Ballynaflcelig’s  bay,  are  fmall  but 
commodious  harbours.  Kenmare  river  is  a fecure  and  capa- 
cious haven.  The  principal  towns  are  Tralee,  where  the 
affixes  are  held,  Killarney,  Milltown,  and  Dingle,  tor  which 
fee  the  refpedlive  articles  under  thofe  names.  This  county 
has  feveral  marble  and  Hate  quarries,  and  is  not  dellitute  of 
coal  mines,  but  the  abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  turf  render 
them  ufelefs.  The  mines  of  copper,  lead,  &c.  near  Killar- 
ney w'ill  be  noted  under  that  head  ; iron  was  formerly  ob- 
tained in  great  quantity,  till  the  fcarcity  of  timber  put  a flop 
to  the  works.  The  cider  of  Kerry,  which  is  made  of  the 
cockagee  apule,  is  highly  prized,  and  brings  a great  price  ; 
yet  orchards  are  not  very  numerous,  and  that  valuable  fruit, 
with  another  excellent  apple,  the  Kerry  pippin,  are  little  pro- 
pagated, and  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  original  poflef- 
fors  of  this  county  were  the  O’Connors,  O’Sullivans,  and, 
above  all,  the  M'Carthys,  who  w'ere  kings  of  Munftcr. 
The  Engliflt  families  of  Fitzmaurice  and  Fitzgerald  early 
obtained  feitlements  in  it,  and  the  head  of  the  latter,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Defmond,  had  the  part  of  the  county  fouth 
of  the  Mang  erefLed  into  a county  palatine.  The  power  of 
this  family  became  very  great,  and  the  earls  were  often  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  Englifh  government.  In  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  an  atl  of  attainder  was  paiTed,  and  all  the  pofleffions 
of  the  houfe  of  Defmond  were  divided  amongit  Englifh 
fettlers.  From  thefe  fome  of  the  principal  Protellant  families 
are  defeended.  Beaufort’s  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Ireland. 
Smith’s  Kirtory  of  Kerry. 

Kerry  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
at  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon. 
Near  this,  very  fine  quartz  cryllals,  both  white,  and  ame- 
thyft  are  found,  and  for  fome  time  the  latter  were  in  great 
requell.  A fet  of  ear-rings,  a necklace,  and  other  jewels 
compofed  of  thefe  amcthylls,  were  prefented  to  queen  Ca- 
roline. This  cape  is  in  N.  lat,  52  24'.  AVk  long.  9-  47'. 
This  cape  is  fometimes  called  Ballyheigh  Head.  Smith. 
Beaufort. 

Kerry  Point,  or,  according  to  M'Kenzie,  Kcnry,  a cape 
of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  N.  lat.  54°  22'.  W.  long. 
5'’  22'. 

KERS,  a town  of  Tyrol,  on  the  river  Inn;  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Landeck. 

KERSCHAN,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Pedena. 

KERSEY,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  mathematician 
and  philologill,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
venteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
is  chiefly  known  in  the  fcientific  woild  by  his  “ Elements 
of  Algebra,”  in  two  vols.  folio,  which  is  an  ample  and  com- 
plete work,  containing  a full  explanation  of  the  problems  of 
Diophantus  : he  was  author  likewife  of  '*  Didlionarium  An- 
glo-Britannicum,  or  General  Engliffi  Dictionary.” 
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Kersey,  a kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made  chiefly  in 
Kent  and  Devonfliire. 

KERSHAW,  in  Geography,  a didrift  of  South  Caroli- 
na, on  Wateree  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Richland  dif- 
triA  ; 35  miles  long,  and  30  broad,  containing  7340  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  2530  are  (laves. 

KERUA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  ; 
90  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sirgian. 

KERVIKER,  a town  of  Natolia;  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Aphiom-kara-hiffar. 

KERUN,  a lake  of  Egypt,  in  a diftrift  forming  a kind  of 
excrcfcence  to  the  weft,  about  30  miles  long,  and  fix  broad  ; 
which  has  no  appearance  of  being  artificial. 

KERYE',  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Baglana  ; 25  miles 
W.  of  Nafl'uck. 

KESALAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  ; 84  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kuopio. 

KESAVA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
Vifhnu  ; and  of  his  principal  avatara  or  incarnation  of 
Kriihna,  and  is  faid  to  refer  to  the  beauty  of  his  hair.  The 
iiameisalfo  written  Kefavi,  and  fometimes  pronounced  KelTu. 
Budha,  or  Vifhnu  in  that  avatara,  is  alfo  fometimes  addreffed 
as  Kefava. 

KESAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
liar  ; 48  miles  S.S.W,  of  Patna. 

KESBAH,  a town  of  Bengal;  23  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Moorfliedabad. 

KESCHIM,  or  Kesem,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Hadramaut,  and  the  refidence  of  a fovereign 
prince.  Its  jnh.abitants  are  faid  to  be  highly  civilized,  and 
to  receive  all  llrangers  hofpitably.  The  Englifti  fometimes 
vilit  this  harbour.  The  fcheick  of  Kefchim  is  fometimes 
called  king  of  Fartak  ; and  his  dominions  comprehend  a 
confiderable  number  of  cities,  among  which  is  that  of  Far- 
tak.  Befides  his  podefTions  on  the  continent,  the  fcheick 
of  Kefchim  is  likewife  head  of  the  ifland  of  Soccatra,  fa- 
mous for  its  aloes.  N.  lat.  15  20'.  E.  long.  50  2'. 

KESELBAUDEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gitfchin. 

KESELDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Gitfchin. 

KESH,  Kecii,  or  Seh%,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia,  and 
capital  of  adiftrift,  of  which  Timur  Bee  was  governor  in  1360. 
Tliis  town  was  famous  on  account  of  its  univerfity  for  the 
lludy  of  fciences  and  law.  It  was  the  ordinary  fummer  re- 
fidence of  Timur,  and  declared  by  him  to  be  the  fecond  feat 
of  his  empire  ; he  encompalled  it  with  walls,  and  built  a 
new  palace  in  1379.  It  was  alfo  called  “ Chaber-Sebz,”  or 
llie  green  city,  from  the  verdure  of  tlie  gardens  and  meadows 
celebrated  for  rare  and  beautiful  plants  ; and  alfo  “ Coubbet 
Elilmi  Veladeb,”  which  lignilies  the  dome  of  fcience  and 
virtue  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Samarcand.  N.  lat.  39^  10'.  E.  long. 
fi4  10'. 

KE.SHAM,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia;  70  miles 
W.vS.W.  of  Badak(han. 

KESHIK-UAG.  See  Oly.mpus. 

KESHO,  Keciio,  or  Kacho,  a city  of  Afia,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin  and  the  royal  refidence,  is  fituated  upon 
the  navigable  river  Songkoy,  or  San  Koy,  about  40  leagues 
from  the  fca,  and  about  21  N.  lat.  With  regard  to  lize  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  moll  celebrated  cities  of  Afia, 
and  may  at  leall  equal  that  of  Paris.  On  the  ill  and  15th 
<lays  of  every  moon  are  held  great  markets,  which  attract 
moll  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  furrounding  towns  and  villages 
TO  a confideral)le  dillance.  ’I'lie  crowd  is  there  fo  immenle, 
that,  though  the  llreets  be  very  wide,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
advance  100  paces  in  half  an  liour.  Yet  great  order  prevails, 
each  merchandize  and  village  having  diliinCt  llreets  for  the 


expofure  of  their  articles.  The  ftrccts  are  paved  with  brick, 
except  fome  parts  which  are  left  for  the  paffage  of  horfes, 
elephants,  and  the  king’s  carriages.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  of  wood,  others  of  brick,  among  which  are  the 
faflories  of  foreign  merchants,  dillinguifhed  amidll  a multi- 
tude of  huts  conllrudled  of  bamboos  and  clay.  The  palaces 
of  the  Mandarins,  and  the  public  buildings,  which  occupy 
large  fpaces  of  ground,  are  chiefly  built  with  wood  in  a neat 
and  folid  manner,  and  decorated  with  fculptures  and  paint- 
ings. The  roofs  confill  of  tiles  of  different  colours.  The 
common  houfes  are  compofed  of  a roof  placed  on  Wooden 
columns,  commonly  covered  with  draw,  reeds,  or  large 
leaves  of  trees,  which,  accidents  excepted,  will  laft  30  or 
40  years.  Thefe  houfes  have  no  cielings  or  (lories,  but  are 
divided  by  partitions,  on  a ground  floor  ; and  the  numerous 
windows  are  covered  with  gauze,  or  fine  muflin,  glafs  being 
almoff  unknown.  This  conffrudlion  being  very  liable  to  take 
fire,  the  police  only  permits  it  to  be  lighted  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  The  trade  is  very  confiderable  ; and  the 
great  river  is  crowded  with  barks  and  boats,  conveying  the 
merchandize  of  the  provinces  to  the  capital.  Each  boat 
pays  about  two-pence  for  the  right  of  anchorage,  and  this 
fmall  tax  forms  a confiderable  revenue.  The  royal  palace 
occupies  a confiderable  fpace  in  the  fined  quarter  of  the  city, 
fituated  amidd  groves,  gardens,  and  canals,  and  difficult  of 
accefs.  The  women  and  eunuchs  never  quit  its  precinfts. 
Before  a recent  revolution,  the  triple  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  and  palace,  the  courts  paved  with  marble,  and  other 
features  of  grandeur,  difplayed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
and  vad  edifices  of  Afia  ; for  the  circumference  of  the  pa- 
lace and  gardens  is  faid  to  have  been  from  fix  to  feven  French 
miles.  At  prefent  the  capital  is  only  defended  by  a quick 
hedge  of  bamboos.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  quartered  a body 
of  foldiery  ; the  arfenal  and  other  magazines  of  ammunition 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  other  fide  is  the 
Chinele  town,  eftablilhed  by'  precaution  ; nor  are  other 
drangers  allowed  to  enter  the  city  yvithout  a fpccial  permif- 
fion.  Abbe  Richard  cited  in  Pinkerton’s  Geography, 
vol.  ii. 

KESI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a monfter  (lain  by  Vidmu, 
or  Kriflma. 

KESIRMAK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw,  near  the  Dneifter ; 72  miles  S.  of 
Braclaw. 

KESITAH.  Tliis  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Genefis, 
and  in  Job  ; and  istranflated  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
(lieep  or  lambs.  But  the  Rabbins  and  modern  interpreters 
are  generally  of  opinion,  that  Kefitah  fignifies  rather  a piece 
of  money.  Bochart  and  Eugubinus  are  of  opinion  the  Sep- 
tuagint meant  mine,  and  not  lambs ; in  Greek  hecaton  mnon, 
iy.a,TO)i  fivai,  indead  of  skchtcv  Now  a mina^  w'as  worth 

fixty  Hebrew  (hekels,  and  confequently  fix  pounds  fixtecH 
(hillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  derling  ; or  nine  pounds 
Engliih,  fuppofmg,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  does,  that  a (hekel  is 
worth  three  (hillings.  M.  de  Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of 
opinion,  that  Kefitah  was  a Perfian  coin,  damped  on  one 
fide  with  an  archer,  (^Kejitah,  or  Kefeth,  in  Hebrew  fignifying 
a low,)  and  on  the  other  with  a lamb  ; that  this  was  a gold 
coin  known  in  the  Eall  by  the  name  of  a Daric,  and  was  in 
value  about  twelve  livres  and  ten-pence  French  money.  A 
Daric  is  a piece  of  gold,  worth,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  fays,  five 
and  twenty  (hillings  Englifti.  Several  learned  men,  without 
mentioning  the  value  of  the  Kefitah,  fay  it  was  a lilver  coin, 
the  imprelfion  whereof  was  a ftieep  ; for  which  reafon  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  tranllate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet 
is  of  opinion,  that  Kefitah  w'as  a purfe  of  gold,  or  filver. 
In  the  Ead  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purles  ; a purfe  in 
Perfia  confiding  of  50  tomans,  which  make  251 8 penny 
5 A 2 pieces. 
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pieces  of  French  money.  The  word  I'ljla  in  Chaldee  fignl- 
fies  a meafure,  orvcfl'd.  And  Eullathius  fays  that  kifta  is 
a Perfian  meafure.  Jonathan  and  the  Targum  of  Jerufalem 
tr  inflate  Xefitah,  a pearl.  Gen.  xxxiii.  ig.  Job,  xlii.  ii. 
See  his  Conned.  P.  I.  p.  loi.  See  Calmet  Comment,  upon 
Gen.  xxxiii.  ig.  Gen.  xxv.  12.  Job,  xlii.  2,  &c.  and  Did. 
Bibl. 

KF.SKER,  or  Kuiiab,  in  Geographf,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  eoaft.  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 
25  miles  N.'W.  of  Refhd. 

KESOCOTTY',  a town  of  Thibet ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Gangotri. 

KESON,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Lahore  ; 25  miles 
E.N.E.  Jullindar. 

KESSELDORF,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
viate  of  Meiffen  ; feven  miles  W.  of  Drefden. 

KESTEN,  a town  of  Syria  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Aleppo. 

KESTENUS,  a town  of  Afiatrc  Turkey,  in  Nalolia  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Amafieh. 

KESTREL,  the  Englifh  name  of  a hawk,  called  alfo  the 
flannel  and  the  'lu'indhovcr,  and  by  authors  the  tinnuneulus 
and  ccncris.  It  builds  with  us  in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on 
partridges  and  other  birds. 

KESWICK,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the  ward 
of  Allerdale,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England,  is 
fituated  near  the  lower  end  of  Derwentwatcr,  on  the 
eaflern  fide  of  the  extenllve  and  beautiful  vale  of  Kefwick. 
The  town  conlifts  of  one  long  (Ireet : the  houfes  are  of 
ftone,  and  were  returned  under  the  late  population  ad  at 
290  ; the  number  of  inhabitants  1350.  A cotton  fac- 
tory has  lately  been  ellabliflied  here  ; coarfe  woollen  goods, 
carpets,  blankets,  kerfeys,  and  fome  linens  are  alfo  manu- 
fadured  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  chief  trade  is 
derived  from  the  influx  of  travellers  vifiting  the  lakes  : 
by  whom  Kefwick,  from  its  central  fituation,  is  much  fre- 
quented ; the  number  in  one  feafon,  the  futrimer  of  1793, 
amounting  to  i 340,  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  ; 
and  a fair  for  cattle  every  fortnight  from  May  to  Odober. 
In  this  town  two  mufeums,  colleded  by  private, perfons, 
are  open  for  public  infpedion ; they  contain  fpecimens 
of  almoll  every  variety  of  the  mineralogical  fub (lances 
of  Cumberland,  with  many  kinds  of  foffils,  plants,  antiques, 
and  other  curiolities.  Kefwick  is  dillant  from  London  291 
miles. 

About  two  miles  to  the  fouthof  the  town,  on  an  eminence 
called  Caftle  Rigg,  is  a Druidical  arrangement  of  ftones, 
fome  (landing  upright,  ibme  fallen,  and  others  leaning 
obliquely  : the  whole  number  is  fifty  ; of  which  forty  are 
dilpofed  in  an  oval  form,  thirty  paces  by  thirty-two  in  dia- 
meter ; the  other  ten  compofe  a recefs  or  long  fquare  within 
the  area  on  the  ead  fide,  in  conjundion  with  the  Hones  of 
the  oval;'  this  is  feven  paces  in  length,  and  three  in  width. 
One  Hone  is  more  than  feven  feet  hio;h,  others  exceed  five 
feet;  hut  the  greater  number  arc  finaller.  Well’s  Guide  to 
the  Lakes.  Houfeman’s  Tour.  Hutchinlon’s  HiHory; 
&c.  of  Cumberland.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  iii. 

KET,  Wix.LiAM,  in  Biography,  a tanner  of  Norfolk, 
who,  in  the  regn  of  Edward  VI.  inHigated  a revolt  againll 
the  government.  The  populace  were  at  (irH  excited  by  the 
complaints  againH  inclofurcs,  but  finding  their  numbers  in- 
creafe,  and  already  amounting  to  20,000  Hrong,  they  grew 
infolent,  and  proceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretenfions.  They 
demanded  the  fupprclTion  of  the  gentry  ; the  placing  of  new 
counfellors  about  the  king,  and  the  re-efiabhlhn'ient  of  the 
Popiih  religion.  Ket  aflumed  the  government  over  them, 
and  cxercifed  his  brief  authority  with  the  utmoH  arrogance. 
Having  taken  pofl'effion  of  Monfiiold-hill,  near  Norwich,  he 
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ereded  his  tribunal  under  the  branches  of  an  old  fpreading 
oak,  thence  denominated  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  fum- 
moning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  fuch  de- 
crees as  might  be  expeded  from  his  charader  and  fituation. 
At  length  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  fent  againH  the  rebels, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Two  thoufand  fell,  either  in  the 
adion,  or  purfuit  : Ket  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Norwich 
callle  : nine  of  his  followers  fuffered  the  like  punifhment 
on  as  many  boughs  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  the  in- 
furredion  w'as  thus  entirely  fiipprefied  in  1549.  Hume. 

KETAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  HiudooHan,  in  Alla- 
habad ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Jionpour. 

KETALEAH,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Bahar  ; 74 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  24°  38'.  E.  long.  84°  36'. 

KETCH,  in  the  Marine,  is  a veflel  with  two  mafls.  I'he 
malls  are  placed  and  rigged  with  fails,  as  the  main  and 
mizen-inalts  of  a (liip.  Upon  the  bowfprit,  and  betw'ecn 
that  and  the  main-muH,  they  have  Hayfafls,  and  a very  large 
jib.  Formerly  bomb-vefl’els  and  yachts  were  thus  rigged,  as 
ketches,  but  of  late  years  as  flxips.  At  prefent  only  a few 
coatting  vedels  are  rigged  ketch  lalhion. 

KETCHAR-TCHOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Thibet  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Giti. 

KETCHENG-TASE  T.vutars,  a tribe  of  Tartars 
who  inhabit  the  territory  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  that  lies  on 
both  the  banks  of  the  river  Saghalicn-Oula,  and  extends  as 
far  as  the  eaHern  fea.  Their  country,  which  is  almoH  130 
leagues  in  length,  contains  only  fmall  villages,  moH  of 
which  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  language 
of  thefe  Tartars  is  different  from  that  ot  the  Mantchews, 
and  is  dilhinguiflied  by  the  name  of  “ Fiatta.”  It  is  pro- 
bably the  fame  which  is  fpoken  by  the  other  more  northerly 
Tartars,  w'ho  live  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sag- 
halien. 

The  Tartars  of  Ketcheng-tafe  do  not  fliave  their  heads, 
as  other  people  of  the  empire.  They  wear  their  hair  tied 
in  a knot  w'ith  a ribband,  or  enclofed  in  a bag  behind.  They 
appear  to  be  lefs  clowmilh  than  the  Y upi-tafe  Tartars.  They 
employ  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  fables,  and  are  obliged 
to  pay  a certain  number  of  their  fleins  in  tribute. 

KETCHICTEN,  or  Ke.sictex,  a country  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  divided  into  two  Handards,  N.  lat.  43'.  E.  long. 

KETEMBER,  a fmall  Ifland  in  the  EaH  Indian  fea. 
S.  lat.  6^  12'.  E.  long.  132^  53'. 

KETMEBEH,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 27  miles  E.  of 
Pergamo. 

KETMIA,  in  Botany,  the  Syrian  appellation  of  the 
flinib  commonly  called  yllthaa  frntex,  Hllifcus  fyriacus  of 
Linnasus.  Tournefort,  in  his  Inf  ilutiones,  99,  t.  26,  adopts 
it  for  the  whole  genus  of  Hllifcus  ; fee  that  article.  Some 
fpecies  of  Bomlax  and  Hermannla  have  alfo  occallonally  been- 
called  by  this  name. 

KETOI,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Kurile  or  Kurilflioi 
idands,  in  the  N.  P.acilic  ocean.  This  ifland  is  30  verlls  in 
length,  and  about  10  in  breadth.  On  it  are  feen  high  moun- 
tains, with  their  w'hite  rocky  walls  and  fummits  : at  the  foot 
of  thefe,  and  in  the  vallies,  are  foreffs  of  birch,  alder,  the 
forbus  I'ylveHris  aucuparia,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  pines. 
The  ifland  nouriflies  white,  black-bellied,  and  red  foxes. 
The  fea  animals  are  not  plentiful.  It  is  uninhabited.  N.  lat. 
48  43'.  E.  long.  153^  38'. 

KETRAN,  KiTitAX,  or  Hlletran,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Arabian  authors  to  tlie  oil  of  cedar,  called 
by  I he  Greeks  cecirla.  We  have  of  later  times  formed  the 
word  cedranum  upon  this,  and  it  has  lince  been  applied  to 
the  zopiffa  of  the  ancients,  a compound  made  of  pitch 
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and  w'ax  melted  together,  and  ufed  for  covering  the  bottom 
of  fliips. 

KETSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smaland  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Wexio. 

KETSKOI,  a town  of  RuHia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboHk,  feated  on  the  river  Ket,  which  runs  into  the  Oby 
at  Narim  ; 64  miles  S.E.  of  Narim. 

KETSKEMET,  a town  of  Hungary;  92  miles  E.  of 
Canifeha. 

KETTERING  is  a populous  market-town,  fituated  on 
an  caly  afeent,  in  the  hundred  of  Huxloe,  Northampton- 
fliire,  England.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  called 
Cytringan  and  Katcringes : the  lordrtiip  was  granted  by 
king  Edwy,  in  the  year  976,  to  his  fervant  Elffige.  The 
church,  wliich  comprifes  a nave,  north  and  fouth  allies,  and 
a chancel,  has  a handfome  tower  and  fpire  at  the  well  end. 
The  tower  confills  of  three  llories,  in  each  of  which  are 
large  windows,  or  window  frames,  of  feveral  compartments  : 
the  angles  are  flanked  with  double  buttrclTes  : under  the 
embattled  parapet  runs  an  ornamented  fafeia,  and  at  each 
corner  is  railed  a fmall  hexangular  embattled  turret  ; the 
whole  furmounted  by  a handfome  liexagonal  crocketted 
fpire,  with  three  windows,  diminifliing  in  their  fize  upwards, 
on  the  alternate  Tides.  The  following  quaint  prophetic 
promife  is  iuferibed  in  this  church  : “ Who  fo  redis  mi 
name  ihal  have  Godys  blylling  and  our  lady  ; and  my  wyfis 
doo  fey  the  fame.”  Excepting  the  church,  Kettering  lias 
nothing  to  attraifl  or  interell  tl,e  antiquary.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  a fpacious  area,  furrounded  by  fome 
private  houfes  and  lliops  of  refpettable  appearance.  Here 
arc  a feflions-houfe,  and  a well  endowed  free-fehool  ; alfo  an 
alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  widows,  and  two  dilfenting  meetings. 
By  the  returns  male  to  parliament  in  iSoi,  the  number  of 
houles  appears  to  be  641  ; of  inhabitants-,  3011  ; of  wdiich 
number  1770  were  reported  as  employed  in  various  trades 
and  manufadures,  and  221  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
manufadures  arc  thofe  of  lace-working,  wool-combing,  and 
the  fpinning  and  weaving  of  tammies  and  lalling.s.  Ket- 
tering is  16  miles  dillant  from  Northampton,  and  74  from 
London  ; has  a well  fupplied  weekly  market  on  Fridays, 
and  four  annual  fairs. 

Kettering  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  John  Gill,  a dif- 
fenting  miniller  of  dillinguiflicd  eminence,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  la(l  century.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
felf-taught  fons  of  genius,  who,  by  overcoming  what  are 
too  often  conlklered  infurmountable  obllacles  in  literature, 
ailonilhed  the  world  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  ac- 
quifitions.  See  Gir.i.,  Joiiy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  to  the  weftward,  in  a road 
cal'ed  Stauncli  LanCi  are  found  what  are  denominated  kit- 
cats,  a kind  of  pelhicid  ilones,  apparently  vitrifications. 
Thefe,  when  pulverized,  arc  confidered  fingularly  effica- 
cious as  a llyptic,  and  are  confequently  much  ellcemed. 
They  are  frequently  difeovered  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  but  more  ufually  in  the  argillaceous  llrata,  dug 
for  making  brick.  In  a fpot,  named  Stoiiy-lands,  between 
Kettering  and  Weekly  woods,  in  quarrying  for  flones, 
were  found  urns,  bones,  coins,  and  other  antiquities. 
Bridge’s  Hi'.lory  of  Northamptonffiire.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  xi. 

KETTLE  Fai.l.s,  acataraid  on  the  river  Utwas,  in  Ca- 
iiasla  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 

Kkt  ri,i:  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Eric,  N.  lat.  43  . W.  long.  80°  ji'.  Sec  Cn.tuniEnE. 

Ket  i le,  m the  Art  of  Il^ar,  a term  the  Dutch  give  to  a 
battery  ot  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  underground. 
KEXTi.E-L><tt/«j'.  Sec  Dru.m, 


The  kettle-drum,  with  trumpets,  is  the  mod  martial  found 
of  any  ; each  regiment  of  horfe  formerly  had  a pair. 

The  kettle-drummer  rides  always  at  tlie  head  of  the  fqua-- 
dron,  and  his  poll  is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is  drawn 
up. 

The  kettle-drum,  belonging  to  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  is  mounted  on  a fuperb  waggon,  riclily  gilt  and 
ornamented,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,  elegantly  ca- 
parifoned,  with  a feat  for  the  drum-major  general. 

KETTLEWELL,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
North-Allerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year  1673.. 
Here  he  received  the  elements  of  a learned  education,  and  in 
1670  was  entered  a fervitor  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  in  the 
imiverfity  of  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A. 
he  was  cliofen  a fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and  became  emi- 
nent as  a tutor  in  that  fociety.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.c 
in  1677,  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  celebrated  for  his 
ufeful  and  inllrudlive  mode  of  preaching,  and  alfo  for  his 
great  theological  knowledge.  In  the  year  1681,  he  pub- 
liflied  “ Meafures  of  Chrillian  Obedience,  &c.  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Piety  and  Peace  of  troubled  Confcienccs,” 
which  procured  the  author  a high  degree  of  reputation  as  a 
praclical  and  controverfial  writer.  It  was  dedicated  to  Dr, 
Compton,  billiop  of  London,  but  when  that  prelate  took  an 
aftive  part  in  the  meafures  tliat  terminated  in  the  abdication 
of  .Tames  II.  Mr.  Kettlewell  ordered  the  dedication  to  be 
erafed  from  all  the  copies  of  the  work  which  were  unfold, 
and  diredled  it  to  be  omitted  in  future  editions.  The  work 
itfelf  induced  the  countefs  of  Bedford  to  appoint  him  one  of 
her  domeftic  chaplains,  and  it  procured  for  him  the  patro- 
nage of  lord  Digby,  who,  in  1682,  prefented  him  with  the 
living  of  Coleffiill,  in  Warwickffiire.  On  this  living  he  con- 
tinued to  difchr.rge  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office,  much 
elleemed  and  refpedled,  till  the  year  1690,  when  he  was  de- 
prived for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  of  lupremacy  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  After  his  deprivation  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  chiefly  aflbeiated  with  gentlemen,  who 
entertained  fimilar  fentiments  with  thofe  which  he  himfelf 
avowed.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  Nelfon  he  con- 
certed “ a model  of  a fund  of  charity  for  the  needy  fuf- 
fering,  that  is,  the  nonjuring  clergy.”  He  died  ofa  con- 
fumption  in  1693,  when  in  the  qad  year  of  his  age.  “ He 
was,”  fays  his  friend,  “ harried  without  pride,  wife  and 
judicious  without  cunning  : he  ferved  at  the  altar  without  « 
either  covetoufnefs  or  ambition  ; he  was  devout  without  af— 
fedlation  : fincerely  religious  without  moro-fenefs  : courteous 
and  affable  without  flattery,  or  mean  compliances  : jull  with- 
out rigour  ; charitable  without  vanity,  and  heartily  zealous 
for  the  interell  of  religion  without  faction.”  His  works, 
which  are  numerous,  were  publiflied  in  1718,  in  two  vols, 
folio.  Biog.  Brit. 

KETU,  in  Himloo  Mythology,  is  the  regent  of  the  de- 
feending  node,  or  the  dragon’s  tail.  The  following  legend 
on  this  fubjedl  is  from  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  282.- 
“ Rahu  was  the  fon  of  Karyapa  and  Dili  (lee  Kakyapa), 
according  to  fome  authorities  ; but  others  reprefent  Sinhika 
(perhaps  the  Sphinx)  as  his  natural  mother.  He  had  fouc. 
arms  ; his  lower  parts  ended  in  a tail,  like  that  of  a dragon,, 
and  his  afpedl  was  grim  and  gloomy,  like  the  darknefs  c£ 
the  chaos,  whence  he  had  alfo  the  name  of  Tamafa.  He 
was  the  advifer  of  all  mifehief  among,  the  Daityas,  or  evil 
fpirits,  and  his  chief  delight  was  to  fow  dilfention  among  the 
Devatas,  or  beneficent  deities.  When  the  gods  had  pro- 
duced the  Amrita,  or  elixir  of  immortality,  by  churning  the 
ocean  (fee  Kukmavat.\u.\),  he  difgnifed  himfelf  like  one. 
of  them,  and  received  a portion  of  it  ; but  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
difeovering  the  fraud,  Vilhnu  fevered  his  head  and  two  of 
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Ills  arms  from  the  reft  of  his  monftrous  body.  That  part 
of  the  neftareous  fluid,  that  he  had  time  to  fvvallovv,  fecured 
liis  immortality  ; his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the 
mountains  of  Malaya,  where  Mini,  or  Brahman,  carefully 
prcferved  them  by  the  name  of  Kctu  ; and,  as  if  a complete 
body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a difmembered 
polype,  he  is  faid  to  have  adopted  Kctu  as  his  own  child. 
The  head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  tlie  fands  of  Barbara, 
where  Pithenas  was  then  walking  with  his  wife  Sinhika  : 
they  carried  the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and  adopted  him 
as  their  fon.  This  extravagant  tale  is  no  doubt  allronomical ; 
Rahu  and  Ketu  being  the  nodes,  or  what  allrologers  call  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It  is  added,  that  they  appealed 
V’iihnu,  and  obtained  re-admiflion  to  the  firmament,  but 
were  no  longer  vifible  from  the  earth,  tlieir  enlightened  fides 
being  turned  from  it  ; that  Rahu  ftrives,  during  eclipfes,  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  Sun  and  Moon  who  detefted  him  ; 
and  tliat  Ketu  often  appears  as  a comet,  a whirlwdnd,  a fiery 
meteor,  or  water-fpout,  or  a column  of  fand.  Fifty-fix 
comets  are  faid,  in  a book  called  Chintamani,  to  have  fprung 
from  Ketu  ; and  Rahu  had  a numerous  progeny  of  Grahas, 
or  crocodiles.”  A plate  of  the  Hindoo  zodiac  includes 
Rahu  and  Ketu,  the  latter  appearing  merely  as  a head  of 
a black  colour,  handfomely  ornamented,  and  refting  againft 
a pillow.  In  a plate  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  publifhed  by  fir 
W.  Jones  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
Ketu  is  mounted  on  a frog  ; the  meaning  of  which,  if  it 
have  any,  has  not  been  explained.  See  Rahu. 

KETVER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia, 
on  a mountain,  taken  by  Timur  Bee  in  139S  ; 100  miles  S. 
of  Badakflian. 

KETZIN,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle  Mark ; 
8 miles  N.W.  of  Potzdam. 

KETZLDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Eeutinifchl. 

KEVALCOTTY,  a town  of  TIubet ; 18  miles  N.W. 
of  Sirinagur. 

KEVEL  of  Buflbn,  in  Zoology.  Ant'dopc  Kevella  of 
I.innteus,  Ahy  of  Kxmpfcr,  and  Jlat-horncd  antelope  of  Pen- 
nant, has  large  horns,  which  are  flattened,  and  bent  in  form 
of  a lyre  ; the  fur  is  yellowifli,  with  pale  ftreaks,  and  a dark 
coloured  band  runs  along  each  fide.  This  animal  inhabits 
Barbary,  Senegal,  and  Perfia.  It  is  about  the  llze  of  a 
fmall  roe  ; lives  in  large  flocks,  and,  like  moll  fpecies  of  the 
genus,  is  reckoned  very  delicate  food,  though  it  has  a 
muflcy  odour  when  alive.  In  both  foxes  the  horns  are 
furrounded  wuth  prominent  rings,  ufually  from  14  to  18, 
except  the  ends,  which  are  fmooth  ; they'  are  bent  in  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  antilope  doreas,  and  in 
general  the  two  animals  refemble  each  other  very  much,  ex- 
cept that  the  horns  of  this  fpecies  are  flattened,  and  have  a 
greater  number  of  rings. 

KEVELS,  or  Ciievils,  in  a Ship,  are  two  pieces  of 
timber  nailed  to  the  infide  of  a fliip,  from  wlrence  the  upper 
ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  ferving  to  belay 
the  great  ropes,  by  which  the  bottoms  of  tlie  maiufafl  and 
forefail  are  extended. 

KEUKZER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfif- 
tan  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Jezdkalt. 

KEULA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Mulhaufen. 

KEURA,  in  Botany,  Forlk.  .(Egypt.  Arab.  172. 
Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  See  Kaida  and  P.vnd.vnus. 

KEURBOOM  River,  in  Geography,  a river  on  the  S. 
coall  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  like 
the  Knyfna,  runs  up  into  the  midft  of  tall  forelts,  and 
might  be  navigated  by  boats  to  a confiderable  dillance ; 
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but  Its  mouth,  in  Plettenberg’s  bay,  is  completely  fanded 
up  by  the  almoft  perpetual  rolling  fwell  of  the  lea,  from 
the  fouth-eaftward  upon  the  fandy  beach. 

KEURN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 96  miles  S.E.  of  Wafa. 

KEVROIj,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel  ; 100  miles  S.E.  of  Archangel. 

KEUSCHBERG,  or  Ki.\de,  a town  of  Saxony,  re- 
markable  for  a vidlory  obtained  by  Henry  the  Fowler  over 
the  Huns,  in  933  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Merfeburg. 

KEW,  a village  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Kingftor, 
and  county  of  Surry,  England,  is  plcahmtly  feated  on  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  dillance  of  6§ 
miles  weftward  of  London.  In  the  year  1800  it  contained 
85  houfes,  and  424  inhabitants.  Previous  to  the  year  1769, 
this  place  was  only  a hamlet  to  Kingllon,  but  in  that  year 
an  aft  of  pai'liament  was  obtained  to  unite  this  and  l\'ter- 
fliam  in  one  vicarage.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  then 
fubferibed  to  build  a chapel  on  a piece  of  land  given  by 
queen  Anne.  In  this  is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jere- 
miah Meyer,  a celebrated  miniature  painter  ; and  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery  repofe  the  remains  of  Thomas  Gainf- 
borough,  an  artill.of  diftinguiflied  merit.  (See  Gains- 
borough.) Over  the  Thames,  at  this  place,  is  ahandfome 
Hone  bridge  of  feven  arches,  built  from  a defign  by  Paine., 
It  was  opened  in  1789,  and  is  private  property  ; to  defray 
the  expences  of  w'hicli  a toll  is  exafted  from  all  perfons, 
carriages,  horfes,  &c.  pafiing  over  it.  In  this  village  is 
one  of  the  royal  palaces,  which  is  held  on  leafe.  It  is  a 
fmall  houfe,  in  a bad  llyle  of  architefture,  and  in  a flat, 
confined  fituation  ; yet,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  fine  and 
interelling  gardens  of  Kew,  has  continued  a royal  refidcnce 
for  many  years.  His  prefent  majelly,  George  III.  has 
commenced  a new  palace  upon  a larger  fcale  ; but  the 
works  have  been  long  fufpended,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  both  thele  ftruftures  may  be  utterly  deferted  by 
the  next  monarch.  It  is  built  from  defigns  of  James 
Wyatt,  efq.  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  the  pride  and  or- 
nament of  the  place.  They  are  comprifed  in  120  acres  of 
land,  and  are  planted  w'ith  almoft  every  fpecies  of  exotic 
tree,  flirub,  and  plant  that  can  be  preferved  alive  in  this 
country.  Sir  William  Chambers  publiflied  a particular 
account  of  thefe  gardens,  and  of  the  various  ornamental 
buildings  within  them  ; but  fince  lir  William’s  deccale  many 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  exotic 
garden.  The  late  Mr.  Aiton,  gardener,  gave  lome  account 
of  the  rare  plants,  &c.  cultivated  here,  in  a work,  entitled 
“ Hortus  Kewenfis.”  The  following  are  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  different  buildings  eredted  by  fir  William 
Chambers  within  thefe  gardens  ; The  Orangery,  or  Grccn- 
houfe,  built  in  1761,  is  14 j feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  25 
feet  high.  In  the  fame  year,  and  near  the  fame  building, 
was  crefted  “ The  Temple  of  the  Sun,”  partly  refcmbling 
one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  In  the  Flower  Garden  is  an 
“ Aviary,”  and  near  it  a “ Menagerie,”  with  a pavilion 
defigned  in  imitation  of  a Chinele  opening.  Contiguous 
to  this  Hands  “ The  Temple  of  Bellona,”  built  in  1760, 
of  the  proilyle  kind,  with  portico  tetrallyle  Doric.  In  a 
folitary  w'alk,  near  the  lake,  is  “ The  Temple  of  the  God 
Pan,”  of  the  monopterous  kind,  of  the  Doric  order,  built  in 
1738.  On  an  eminence  Hands  “ The  Temple  of  Eolus,” 
of  fimilar  figure  with  the  preceding.  Not  far  from  this,  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a Chinefe  odlagon,  of  two  ftories, 
called  “ The  Houfe  of  Confucius,”  built  from  defigns 
by  Goupy.  Palling  hence  through  a winding  fliady  walk, 
the  ftranger  is  next  condudled  to  a Corinthian  colonnade, 
called  “ The  Theatre  of  Augufta,”  built  in  1760.  “ The 
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Temple  of  Viftory”  is  the  next  objeft,  executed  in  17^9* 
in  commemoration  of  a viftory  obtained  by  prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunfwick,  in  that  year.  The  Alhandra  is 
imitative  of  a morefque  building  ; and  the  great  Pagoda  is 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Chinefe  Taa.  The  bale  is  a 
regular  oftagon  of  49  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  elevation  is 
compofed  ot  10  prifms,  or  10  ilories,  and  is  i6_^  feet  in 
height.  The  other  buildings  are  called  the  Mofque,  the 
Gallery  of  Antiques,  the  Temple  of  Aretliufa,  and  the 
Ruin.  The  Gardens  at  Kew  are  opened  every  Monday 
during  the  fummer.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London. 

KEWAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Sheergur. 

KEWEH,  a town  of  Natolia,  on  the  Sakaria  ; 24  miles 
E.  of  Tfnik. 

KEXHOLM,  a town  of  Rulha,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg,  built  on  two  illands  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  on  the 
fide  of  lake  Ladoga.  The  houfes  are  conftrufted  of  wood, 
but  the  town  is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a citadel ; 
40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Viborg.  N.  lat.  61°.  E.  long.  29° 

5°'- 

KEXLEBODA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 56  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wexio. 

KEY,  G«e.\t,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
about  JO  miles  long,  and  from  5 to  12  broad.  S.  lat.  5^ 
24'.  E.  long.  133  28'. 

Kev,  JAttle,  an  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  60 
miles  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  j J2'.  E.  long.  133"  12'. 

Key,  a little  iron  inftrument  for  the  opening  of  locks. 

L.  Molinus  lias  a treatife  of  keys,  “ De  Clavibus  Ve- 
terum,”  printed  at  Upfal.  He  derives  the  Latin  name 
clavis  from  the  Greek  xXnx,  claudo,  I JJmt ; or  from  the  ad- 
verb clam,  privately ; and  adds  that  the  ufc  of  keys  is  yet 
unknown  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of  Samos, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil;  but  this  mull  be 
a miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been  known  before  the 
fiege  of  Troy  ; mention  even  feems  to  be  made  of  them  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys,  at  firft,  only  ferved  for 
the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  anciently  fecured 
their  doors ; but  the  Laconic  keys,  he  maintains,  were 
nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own  : they  confided  of  three  fingle 
teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of  an  E ; of  which  form  there  are 
llill  fome  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  alfo  another  key,  called  ^x7,a)ia.y;c(,  made  in 
the  manner  of  a male  ferew,  which  had  its  correfponding  fe- 
male in  a bolt  affixed  to  the  door. 

Key  is  hence  become  a general  name  for  feveral  things 
ferving  to  (hut  up  or  clofe  others. 

Key,  or  Kry-JIone,  of  an  Arch,  or  Vault,  is  the  laft 
flone  placed  atop  thereof;  which,  being  wider  and  fuller  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom,  wedges  as  it  were,  and  binds  in  all 
the  red. 

The  key  is  dilferent  in  the  different  orders  ; in  the  Tufean 
and  Doric,  it  is  a plain  done,  only  projecting  ; in  the  Ionic, 
It  is  cut,  and  waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confoles  ; 
III  the  Corinthian  and  Compolite,  it  is  a confole  enriched 
with  fculpture,  foliages,  &c. 

M.  Belidor  makes  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch-ftones  of  a 
bridge,  one  twenty-foi.rth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch ; 
but  Mr.  Gautier,  another  experienced  engineer,  makes  their 
length,  in  an  arch  twenty-four  feet  wide,  two  feet ; in 
arches,  forty-five,  lixty,  leventy  five,  ninety  wide,  three, 
four,  five,  fix  feet,  refpeiflively : and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Jklullcr,  that  the  thicknefs  allowed  by  Beiidor  is  not  fuffi- 


cient  to  prevent  the  w’cight  of  the  arches  from  crufhing  the 
key  ftones  to  pieces  by  their  prelfure  againft  one  another. 
Muller’s  Pra6l.  Fortif.  p.  253. 

The  name  key-ftones,  or  arch-ftones,  is  fometimes  alfo 
given  to  all  the  ftones  which  form  the  fvveep  of  an  arch,  or 
vault,  anfwering  to  what  the  French  more  diftinClly  call 
voujfoirs. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ecclcfiaftical  jurifdiftion  ; parti- 
cularly for  the  power  of  cxcommunioating,  and  abfolving. 
The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  can  open  and  fhut  paradife  as  he  pleafes  ; grounding 
their  opinion  on  that  exprefiion  of  Jefus  Clirift,  “ I w'ill  give 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’’ 

In  St.  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  hereto- 
fore, for  the  popes  to  fend  a golden  key  to  princes,  wherein 
they  always  enclofed  a little  of  the  filings  of  St.  Peter’s 
chains,  kept  with  great  devotion  at  Rome  ; and  that  thefe 
keys  w’ere  wmrn  in  the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain 
fome  w’ondcrful  virtues. 

Key',  in  Mufic,  is  a certain  fundamental  found,  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  concerto,  fonata,  cantata, 
&c.  is  accommodated ; and  with  which  it  ufually  begins, 
but  always  ends. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  ufe  of  the  kev,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  as  in  an  oration  there  is  a fubjedi,  viz.  fome  principal 
perfon  or  thing,  to  which  the  dilcourfe  is  referred,  and 
which  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  nothing  unnatural 
and  foreign  to  the  fubjetft  may  be  brought  in  ; fo  in  every 
regular  piece  of  mufic,  there  is  one  note,  viz.  the  key, 
which  regulates  all  the  reft.  The  piece  begins  and  ends  in 
this  ; and  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  mullcal  fubjecf,  to  which 
a regard  mull  be  had  in  all  the  other  founds  of  the  piece. 
Again,  as  in  an  oration  there  are  feveral  diftindt  articles, 
which  refer  to  different  fubjefts,  yet  fo  as  they  have  a'd  a 
vilible  conneftion  with  the  principal  fubjedl,  which  regulates 
and  influences  the  whole ; fo  in  mufic  there  may  be  various 
fubaltern  fubjedls,  that  is,  various  keys,  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  piece  may  belong : but  then,  they  muft 
be  all  under  the  influence  of  the  firft  and  principal  key,  and 
have  a fenlible  connexion  with  it. 

To  give  a more  diftinft  notion  of  the  key,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  oiffave  contains  in  it  the  w'hole  principles  of 
mufic,  both  with  refpedl  to  confonance  or  harmony,  and 
fncceffion  or  melody  ; and  if  eitlicr  Icale  be  continued  to  a 
double  odtave,  there  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  feven  different 
orders  of  the  degrees  of  an  odlave,  proceeding  from  the 
feven  different  letters,  with  which  the  terms  of  tlie  fcale  are 
marked.  Any  given  lound,  therefore,  i.  e.  a found  of  any 
determinate  pitch  or  tune,  may  be  made  the  key  of  the 
piece,  by  applying  it  to  the  feven  natural  founds  arifing 
from  the  divifion  of  an  odlavc,  and  repeating  the  odtave 
above  or  below,  at  pleafure.  The  given  found  is  applied 
as  the  principal  note  or  key  of  the  piece,  by  making  fre- 
quent clofes  or  cadences  upon  it ; and,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  melody,  no  other  but  thofe  feven  natural  founds  can 
be  admitted,  while  the  piece  continues  in  that  key,  every 
other  found  being  foreign  to  the  fundamental,  or  key. 

For  inftance,  luppofe  a fong  begun  in  any  found,  and 
carried  on  upwards,  or  downwards,  by  degrees  and  har- 
monical  di (lances,  fo  as  never  to  touch  any  founds,  but 
what  are  referrible  to  that  firft  found  as  a fundamental,  i.  e. 
are  the  true  founds  of  the  natural  fcale  proceeding  from  the 
fundamental ; and  let  the  melody  be  fo  condufted  through 
thofe  natural  founds,  as  to  clofe  and  terminate  in  the  funda- 
mental, or  any  of  its  odlaves  above  or  below  ; that  found  is 
Cdlled  the  key  of  the  melody,  becaufe  it  governs  all  the  reft, 
limiting  them  fo  far,  as  that  they  muft  be  to  it,  in  the  rela- 
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ti»n  to  tlie  fevcn  effential  founds  of  an  o£lave  ; and  when  any 
other  found  is  brought  in,  it  is  called  out  of  the  ley. 

From  which  way  of  fpeaking,  w!s.  a fong's  continuing 
in,  or  going  out  of  the  key,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  tlie 
whole  odfave,  with  its  natural  founds,  come  under  the  idea 
of  a key  ; though  the  fundamental  or  principal  found  is,  in  a 
peculiar  fenfe,  called  the  key. 

In  v.'hich  lall  fenfe  of  the  word  key,  {viz.  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  one  fundamental  found,)  another  found  is  faid  to 
be  out  of  the  key,  when  it  has  not  the  relation  to  that  fun- 
damental of  any  of  the  natural  founds  belonging  to  the  con- 
cinnous  divifion  of  the  oftave. 

Here  too  it  muft  be  added,  with  refpeft  to  the  two  dif- 
ferent divifions  of  the  oftave,  that  a found  may  belong  to 
the  fame  key,  /.  e.  it  may  have  a juft  mufical  relation  to  the 
fame  fundamental  in  one  kind  of  divifion,  and  be  out  of  the 
key  with  refpeft  to  another. 

Now  a piece  of  mulic  may  be  carried  through  fcveral 
keys  ; i.  e.  it  may  be  given  in  one  key,  and  be  led  out  of 
that  into  another,  by  introducing  fome  found  foreign  to  the 
firft,  and  fo  on  to  another  : but  a regular  piece  muft  not 
only  return  to  the  firft  key,  but  thofe  other  keys  too,  muft 
have  a particular  conneCftion  with  the  full.  It  may  be 
added,  that  thofe  other  keys  muft  be  fome  of  the  natural 
founds  of  the  principal  key,  though  not  any  of  them  at 
pleafure. 

As  to  the  diftinftions  of  keys,  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  to  conllitute  any  given  note  or  found,  a key,  or  funda- 
mental found,  it  muft  have  the  feven  effential  or  natural  notes 
added  to  it ; out  of  which,  or  their  odlaves,  all  the  notes  of 
the  piece  muft  be  taken,  while  it  keeps  within  the  key,  i.  e. 
•within  the  government  of  that  fundamental.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  there  are  but  two  different  fpecies  of  keys,  which 
arife  according  as  we  join  the  greater  or  lefs  third,  thefe  be- 
ing always  accompanied  with  the  fi.xth  or  feventh  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ; th»  tliird  g,  for  inftance,  with  the  fixth  or  fe- 
venth g,  and  the  third  / with  the  fixth  and  feventh  /. 

This  diftinftion  is  expreffed  under  the  names  of  fiarp  key, 
which  is  that  with  the  third  &c.  and  the  fat  key,  which 
is  that  with  the  third /,  &c  : whence  it  is  plain,  that  how 
•many  different  doles  foever  there  be  in  a piece,  there  can 
be  but  two  keys,  if  we  conlider  the  effential  difference  of 
keys ; every  key  being  either  flat  or  fliarp,  and  every 
fharp  key  being  the  fame,  as  to  melody,  as  well  as  every 
flat  one. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  hi  common  pradice 
the  keys  are  faid  to  be  different,  when  nothing  is  conlidered 
but  the  different  tone,  or  pitch  of  the  found,  in  which  the 
different  clofes  are  made.  In  this  fenfe,  the  fame  piece  is 
faid  to  be  in  different  keys,  according  as  it  is  begun  in  dif- 
ferent founds,  or  degrees  of  tune. 

To  prevent  any  confufion  which  might  arife  from  ufing 
the  fame  word  ui  different  fenfes,  Mr.  Malcolm  propofes  the 
word  mode  to  be  fubilituted  inftead  of  the  word  key,  in  the 
former  fenfe  ; that  is,  where  it  expreffes  the  melodious  con- 
llitution  of  the  odave,  as  it  conlifls  of  feven  effential  and 
natural  founds,  belides  the  fundamental ; and  in  regard 
there  are  two  fpecies  of  it,  he  propofes,  that  that  with  a 
third  g be  called  the  greater  mode  } and  that  with  a third  /, 
the  lefer  mode : appropriating  the  word  key  to  thofe  founds 
of  the  piece  in  which  the  cadence  is  made  ; all  of  which  may 
be  called  different  keys,  in  refped  of  their  different  degrees 
of  tune. 

To  dilinguifti  then  accurately  between  a mode  and  a Key, 
he  gives  us  this  definition  ; viz.  an  odave,  with  ali  its  na- 
tural an  1 effential  degrees,  is  a mode,  with  refped  to  the 
cvnftitution,  or  manner  of  dividing  it ; but  with  refped  to 


its  place  in  the  fcale  of  mufic,  t.  e.  the  degree  or  pitch  of 
tunc,  it  is  a key  ; though  that  name  is  peculiarly  applied  to 
the  fundamental. 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  fame  mode  may  be  with  dif- 
ferent keys  ; \.  e.  an  odave  of  founds  may  be  raifed  in  the 
fame  order,  and  kind  of  degrees,  which  makes  the  fame 
mode,  and  yet  be  begun  higher  or  lower ; ».  e.  be  taken 
at  different  degrees  of  tune,  with  refped  to  the  whole, 
which  makes  different  keys  ; and  vice  verfd,  that  the  fame 
key  may  be  with  different  modes,  i.  e.  the  extremes  of  two 
odaves  may  be  in  the  fame  degree  of  tune,  yet  the  divifion 
of  them  be  different. 

Key.s  alfo  imply  thofe  little  levers  in  the  fore-part  of  an 
organ,  harpfichord,  or  piano-forte,  by  means  of  which 
wind  is  given  to  the  pipes,  and  the  jacks  or  hammers  llrike 
the  firings  of  the  inftrument. 

In  large  organs  there  are  generally  three  fets  of  keys  ; 
one  for  the  great  or  full  organ,  one  for  the  choir  organ,  and 
one  for  the  fwell  and  echoes.  The  long  keys  ufed  to  be 
black,  and  the  fliort,  or  flats  and  (harps,  white ; but  a con- 
trary pradice  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century. 

Keys,  in  Sea  Language,  a name  given  to  certain  rocks  ly- 
ing near  the  furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Key,  a dry  piece  of  tapering  oak,  driven  into  fcarfs  to  fet 
them  clofe. 

Key,  in  a Naval  Senfe.  See  K.yy. 

KiiY,  in  Polygraphy,  and  Steganography,  denotes  the  al- 
phabet of  a cipher ; which  is  a fecret  known  only  to  the 
perfon  who  writes  the  letter,  and  him  who  deciphers  it. 
See  Alph.ybet  and  Cieheii. 

Some  ciphers  have  a fingle  key,  where  the  fame  charaders 
are  ufed  throughout ; in  other  ciphers,  the  charaders  are 
varied,  and  the  key  is  doubled. 

Keys,  a denomination  given  to  the  feeds  of  the  afh. 

Y^'s.'i-I.ough,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  llofcommon,  near  the  town 
of  Boyle.  The  river  Boyle  flows  through  this  lake,  which 
is  a beautiful  piece  of  w'ater,  interfperfed  with  fevcral  illands, 
fome  of  them,  well  wooded,  and  others  highly  cultivated. 
It  is  fometimes  called  Kingfton  lough. 

KKYNSHAM,  a market  town  and  pari(h  in  the  hundred 
of  Keynfham,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England,  is  five 
miles  eaft  of  Brillol,  and  feven  weft  of  Bath,  on  the  great 
public  road  between  thofe  cities.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
town  confided  of  286  houfes,  and  contained  1J91  inha- 
bitants. Here  was  formerly  a confiderable  woollen  manu- 
fadory,  bnt  at  prefent  the  ftaple  trade  of  the  town  is 
malting.  An  abbey  was  founded  here,  in  1 170,  by  William 
earl  of  Glourefter  ; and  at  the  diffolution  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Bridges,  lome  of  whofe  defeendants  ftill  have  an 
intereft  in  the  lands  annexed  to  it.  'I’he  fub-llratum  of  the 
county  is  an  immenfe  rock  ; in  which  are  imbedded  vail 
numbers  of  the  cornu-ammonis,  or  fnake  Hones.  Many  of 
thefe  are  very  large,  and  by  the  common  people  are  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  from  fome  miraculous  power. 
The  church  is  a large  building.  Here  are  a weekly  market, 
and  two  annual  fairs.  Collinfon’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Somcr- 
fetfliire.  3 vols.  4to. 

KEYSLER,  JoHM  George,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
traveller,  was  born  at  Thuniau,  in  the  county  of  Giech, 
in  the  year  1683.  He  received  a good  education,  and  mani- 
fefted,  at  an  early  period,  a llrong  attachment  to  the  fciences. 
At  a proper  time,  and  having  laid  in  a good  flock  of 
elementary  knowledge,  he  was  entered  at  the  nniverlity  of 
Halle,  where  he  ftudied  jurifprudence,  without  negledting 
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tho  otlicr  brandies  of  academical  inftru6lion.  When  lie  had 
firii-flied  his  ihidies,  lie  was  invited  to  i'uperinteiid  the  educa- 
tion of  Charles  Maximilian,  and  Ciirillian  Charles,  counts 
of  Gicch-Biiclian,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  Halle  in  1717, 
and  then  accompanied  them  on  their  travels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  his  journey  he  met  with  the  celebrated  Roland, 
who  recommended  to  his  attention  the  imir.enfc  held  of 
(German  anitiquiti^s,  as  yet  almoil  untouched  : he  accord- 
ingly caught  at  the  idea,  and  formed  the  refolution  of  un- 
dertaking fometliing  fyilematic  on  the  antiquities  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  He  went  through 
the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
collecting,  as  they  occurred,  materials  for  his  intended 
work.  In  confequence  of  the  great  reputation  which  he 
acquired  in  his  lirlt  tour,  M.  Bernltorlf,  miniller  of  his 
Britannic  mnjelly  in  Hanover,  an  enlightened  llatefinan,  en- 
ga:!cd  him  as  a travelling  tutor  to  his  fons.  After  remain- 
in  y two  years  in  Hanover,  he  obtained  permifiion,  in  i 7 1 8,  to 
viiit  England  for  his  own  improvement.  At  L'  ndon  and 
Oxford  he  met  with  a kind  reception,  but  nothing,  probably, 
pleafed  bim  more,  tlnn  tlie  honour  of  being  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  fome  traAs  at  this 
period,  one  containing  feveral  curious  obfervations  on  Stone- 
hemre,  and  a difTcrtaiion  on  the  confecrated  mifletoe  of  the 
Hrnids  ; and  on  his  return  to  Hanover  in  1720,  he  publilhed 
bis  immortal  work,  entitled  “ Antiqiiitates  feleftx  Septen- 
trionales  ct  Celtictc,”  in  which  the  author  is  exceedingly 
happy  in  folving  a great  number  of  difficulties  never  before 
fufficiently  expla  ned.  In  1727,  Keyfler’s  pupils,  who  con- 
tinued under  liis  care  more  than  ten  years,  accompanied  him 
to  I’ubingcn,  and,  in  1729,  they  began  their  travels,  which 
comprifed  the  whole  of  Germany,  Swifferland,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, France,  England,  and  Holland.  On  their  return  am- 
ple provifion  was  made  for  the  tutor,  and  they  entrulled 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a valuable  library,  their  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  natural  curioiitics,  and  even  gave  him 
the  chief  management  of  their  domellic  concerns.  M.  Key- 
fler,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  had  made  a valuable  coi- 
leiflion  of  books,  antiques.  See  , to  which  he  added,  by  pur- 
cliafc,  that  of  M Eckard,  and  to  prevent  tlic  whole  from 
being  difperfed,  he  detUned  it  after  his  death  to  be  added  to 
that  of  M.  Bernllorff.  Ho  was  of  an  open  and  conitmini- 
cative  dilpofition,  and  ready  to  alliit  in  their  literary  labours, 
all  tliofe  who  Hood  in  need  of  his  advice.  He  rendered 
M.  Eckard  great  fervicc  when  about  to  publilh  his  German 
Antiquities,  after  the  model  of  the  “ Thefaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Grrecariim  et  Romanarnm,”  by  Grtevius  and  Gro- 
iiovins.  Tliis  work  was  never  printed.  In  1728,  when 
M.  dark  reprinted  the  work  of  Schedius,  on  the  German 
deities,  Keyfler  not  only  corrected  it,  but  fnrnillied  him 
with  confiderable  additions,  and  fuhjoined  an  ingenious  dif- 
fertation  “ l)e  cultu  Solis.”  He  died  fuddeiUy,  in  June 
I 74:5,  at  Stentenbourg,  an  ettate  be'onging  to  M.  Bernilorff. 
His  travels  were  tniiillated  into  the  Engbfh  language  from 
the  feoond  edition  in  German,  and  publilhed  in  four  vols. 
4'o.  Gen.  Biog. 

KEYSE'RSTUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  county  of  Baden,  on  the  river  Rhine,  with  a wooden 
bridge  to  ScliaflThaufcn  ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Baden.  N.  iat. 

4 7°  ;7*.  E.  long.  8 t 7'. 

KEY-SIM  an  ifland  of  Japan,  between  Corea  and  the 
W.  coall  of  Niphon. 

KEY-WALE'L.A,  an  ifland  in  the  Eafl;  Indian  fea, 
about  47  miles  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  5 36'.  E.  long. 
13S', 

KEYWAWA,  a fmall  ifland  near  Charlcftoa  harbour, 
Soil'll  Cari'bna. 
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KEYZER's  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coall  of  the  Hand  of 
Sumatra.  N.  lat.  5 40'.  E.  long.  104  38'. 

KJ'^iZEMSKA,  a town  of  Rulha,  in  the  government  of 
Irkntllc,  on  the  Angara  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Ilimllc.  ' 

KEZEREH,  a town  of  Natoiia ; 40  miles  E.  of  Caf- 
tamcna. 

KEZIL,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Cafpian 
fea.  near  Refhd. 

Kez!J-,  Khejil,  or  Khez.ll,  a river  of  Alia,  which  rifes 
in  the  inountams  of  Bucharia,  N.E.  of  Samarcand,  and  for- 
merly ran  into  the  Cafpian  fea  ; but  the  Ruffians,  in  1719, 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  tlream,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Tartars,  who  turned  the  current  of  the  river  into  lake  Aral, 
by  uniting  it  with  the  Gihon  : but  this  change  of  ithe 
courfe  of  the  Gihon  has  been  difputed.  See  Oxus.  See 
alfo  Kiiauasm. 

l\\i7AL-jignJh,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Glii- 
lan  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Lenkeran. 

KuziL-Aiq/rt,  a town  of  Natoiia ; 25  miles  S.  of  If"- 
barteh. 

KEZIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Kr/.eminiec. 

KEZMA,  a town  of  Rnffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutflc,  on  the  Tungnlka  ; 160  miles  N.N.W.  bf  Ilimflc. 

KEZUC,  a town  of  Perfan  Arme^iia ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Erivan. 

KHABUR,  a river  of  Afatic  Turkey,  which  rifes  20 
miles  E.  of  Harran,  and  runs  into  tlie  Euphrates  at  Kef- 
kifa. — Alfo,  a river  of  Curdiftan,  which  pafTes  by  Beths 
and  runs  into  the  Tigris  ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Gezira. 

KHADARAH,  El,  or  Chadua,  a town  of  Algiers, 
in  the  province  of  Tremecen,  feated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  river  Shelliff.  Dr.  Shaw  concludes  from  its  ruins, 
which  are  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  that  it  was  once 
a large  place.  Acco>-ding  to  Ptolemy,  its  ancient  name 
was  “ Zucchabbari,”  and  according  to  Pliny  “ Succabar” 
and  “ Colonia  Augnfla.”  Eaftward  are  the  remains  of  a 
Hone  bridge,  probably  the  only  one  ever  built  over  the 
Shelliff,  though  travellers  are  much  inconvenienced,  in  the 
winter  feafon,  by  waiting  a whole  month  before  they  can 
ford  it  ; 77  miles  S.S.W.  of  Algiers. 

KHALEKAN,  Ebn,  in  'Biography,  a celebrated  biogra- 
pher of  illultrious  MuHiilmen,  particularly  of  luch  as  were 
diffinguilhed  by  their  proficiency  in  the  Icienccs,  was  born 
in  the  year  60S,  and  died  in  68 1 ol  the  Hegira.  His  work 
is  entitled  “ Vafiat  Alaian,”  or  “ IThe  Deaths  of  illullrioi’s 
Men,”  and  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  city  of  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Bibars,  a fnltan  of  the  Mame- 
luke dynalty.  Being  appointed  by  tiiat  prince  cadi  of  Da- 
mafciis  in  the  year  679,  the  duties  of  his  new  employment 
fo  far  interrupted  his  itudies,  that  he  was  not  able  to  ffnilk 
his  work  before  tlie  year  672. 

KHA'MI,  in  Geography.  See  Hamt. 

KHAMIES  Beug,  a clutter  of  mountains  belonging 
to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lltuated  in  tlnr 
middle  of  the  country,  that  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Namaaqua  Hottentots,  at  the  dillance  of  five  days’  jonrnev 
N.W.  from  the  Hantma,  (whicli  lee,)  over  a dry  fandy  de- 
fert  almolt  deilitute  of  water.  This  clulter  of  mou;:Tain» 
being  the  bell,  and  indeed  almoil  the  only  habitable  part 
in  the  Namaaqua  country,  has  been  taken  polfelfion  of  by 
the  wandering  peafantry,  who,  to  tlie  advantage  of.  a good 
grazing  country,  had  the  additional  inducement  of  fetfling 
there,  from  the  eafy  means  of  increaling  their  ftock  of 
llieep  from  the  herds  of  ihe  native  Ilottentnts,  who,  however, 
are  now  fo  reduced  and  Icailered  among  the  Dutch  farms, 
as  Icarceiy  to  be.  conlidered  a diiiinct  tnbe  of  people.  'I’iie 
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copper  mountains  commence  where  the  Khamies-berg  ends, 
tile  whole  lurface  of  which  is  faid  to  bo  covered  with  mala- 
cliite,  or  the  carbonate  of  copper,  and  cupreous  pyrites. 
Hut  the  ores  of  tliefe  mountains,  though  abundant  and  rich, 
are  c/f  no  great  value  on  account  of  the  total  want  of  every 
kind  of  fuel  to  fmelt  them,  as  well  as  of  their  very  great 
diilance  from  the  Cape,  and  from  there  being  neither  bay 
nor  river,  where  they  could  be  put  on  board  of  coafting 
veffols.  In  the  Khamies-berg  is  alfo  found,  in  large  blocks, 
ttiat  beautiful  fpccies  of  ftone,  to  which  mincraiogills  have 
given  the  name  of  Prehnite. 

KHAMIR.  See  Ciiamir. 

KHAN,  or  Ivan,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia, 
anfwering  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe.  Tliere  are  khans 
<;f  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  iiave  different  ad- 
ditions to  diflinguiffi  them.  In  the  language  of  the  north 
of  Afia,  this  title  expreffes  the  full  extent  of  the  regal 
dignityu 

KIIANAKA,  a town  of  Kharafm,  on  the  Gihon  ; 250 
miles  .S.W.  of  Samaicand. 

KHANGA,  El,  a town  of  Egypt,  formerly  enriched 
by  the  caravans  which  paCed  from  Cairo  to  Syria,  and 
containing  about  loco  inhabitants;  12  miles  N.  E.  of 
Cairo, 

KrIANGDUM,  a large  lake  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan,  60  miles  long  and  30  broad  ; called  alio 
the  lake  of  Urmia  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Tabris. 

KHARd,  a malignant  being,  according  to  Indian  le- 
gends, who  commanded  a legion  of  14,000  demons,  like 
himfelf,  in  the  wars  of  Eanka,  as  Homerically  deferibed 
in  the  Rama-yana.  He  efpoufed  the  caiife  of  Ravena,  and 
v.'as  witl)  liis  followers  dcllroyed  by  Rar.a. 

KHARASM,  CnAUAsM,  or  Khari%m,  in  Geography,  a 
country  of  Afia,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  d’urkefian,  on  the  E. 
by  Great  Bucharia,  on  the  S.  by  Chorafan,  or  Koralan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Cafpian  fea  ; extending  from  the  Gihon, 
or  Amu  to  this  fea,  and  terminating  N.  and  S.  in  wide  de- 
ferts.  Its  chief  town  is  Khiva.  This  country  is  about 
330  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  in  tlie  time  of  Ziiigis, 
was  a powerful  kingdom,  including  at  that  time  Korafan, 
and  a part  of  Great  Bucharia.  D’Anvil'e  iuppofes,  tliat 
this  country  was  the  Chorafinia  of  antiquity,  and  he  fup- 
pofes  Koralan  to  have  been  the  feat  of  the  Parihians.  In 
the  I otli  century,  Ebn  Hauka!  cads  this  country'  Kluiarezm, 
and  favs  that  the  river  Gihon  flows  into  th.e  lake  of  Klui- 
arezm,  while  he  terms  the  Cafpian  the  fea  of  Khozr.  We 
have  rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  deferts.  probably  occafioned 
by  the  docompofition  of  hills  of  fand-llone,  have  increafed  in 
Kharafm  ; and  thefe  encroachments  may  be  eftimated  from 
the  hiflorians  of  Zingis  and  Timur.  A.t  prefent  this  Hate  is 
almofl  relh'iCled  to  the  diltrici  of  Khlvei  (which  fee),  the 
circuit  of  which  raayf  be  perfonr.eil  on  horfeback  in  three 
days  ; but  there  arc  five  walled  cities  or  rather  towns  within 
half  a day’s  journey  of  each  other.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  ur- 
comans  and  Ufbeks,  befides  the  Sarts,  which  perhaps  is  an- 
other name  for  the  I’adjiks.  The  khan  is  abfolute  and  al- 
together independent  of  any  oHier  power,  except  the  Mulla 
B.ilhi,  or  high  prieft,  by  whom  he  is  controlled.  The 
Kieviiifki  Tartars  differ  very  little  from  the  Kirgeefe  or 
K'lrghtfes  (whicli  fee),  but  furptifs  them  in  cunning  and 
treachery.  Their  manners  are  tlie  fame,  only  that  the  Kir- 
geefe live  in  tents,  whilll  the  otliers  inhabit  cities  and 
villages.  Their  only'  trade  is  with  Bokhara  and  Perfia, 
whither  they  carry  cattle,  furs,  and  hides,  all  which  they 
have  from  the  Kirgeefe  and  Turcoman  Tartars,  who  are 
often  very  troublcfome  neighbours  to  them,  'i'he  place 
dieil  producei  li'tfe  more  trun  cotton,  lamb-furs  of  a very 


mean  quality,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  raw  filk,  fome 
of  which  they  mamifaClure.  Haiuvay,  cited  by  Pinker- 
ton.  (See  KniVA.)  'Piie  hiffory  of  KLurnfm  lias  been 
well  ilhiilrated  by  its  king,  or  khan,  Abulghaz.i,  in  liis  ge- 
neral hillory  of  the  Tartars,  wriueii  about  the  year  16&0. 
See  his  biographical  article. 

KH/\  RE.IiTES,  tlie  lirff  heretical  fe6I  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, which  revolted  from  u\!i  in  tiie  37th  ye.n-  of  the 
Hegira  ; and  hence  their  name,  which  figniiies  “ rcvollers,” 
or  “rebels.”  Tliis  fedt  commenced  witli  1 2,oco  men,  who 
abandoned  Ali  and  liis  caufe,  after  having  fouglit  niuler 
him  at  the  battle  of  Seftein,  taking  offence  at  his  Inhmitting 
the  decilion  cf  his  right  to  the  caliphate,  wliieh  Moawiyuh 
difpnted  with  him,  to  arbitration,  though  they  themfelves 
had  firlt  obliged  him  to  do  it.  They  were  alfo  called  Mo- 
hakkemites,  or  .ludiciariaiis  ; becaufe  the  reafon  which  tliey 
gave  for  their  revolt  was,  that  Ali  liad  referred  a matter 
concerning  the  religion  of  God  to  tlie  judgment  of  men, 
whereas  tlie  judgment,  in  fuch  cafe,  belonged  only  to  God. 
The  herefy  of  the  Kharejites  confided  in  two  particulars  ; 
vtx.  I.  That  they  affirmed  a man  might  be  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  Imam,  or  prince,  tliough  he  was  not  of  the  tribe 
of  Korcifli,  nor  even  a fre'emnn,  provided  he  was  a juft  and 
pious  perfon,  and  endowed  with  the  other  reqnifite  quali- 
fications, and  alfo  held,tliat  tlie  Imam,  if  he  tunied  afide  from 
the  truth,  might  be  depofed  or  put  to  death,  and  that  there 
was  no  abfo'iite  neceliity  for  any  Imam  at  all  in  tlie  world. 
2.  That  they  charged  Ali  with  fin,  for  liaving  left  an  affair 
to  the  judgment  of  men,  which  ought  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  God  alone  ; and  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  him 
guilty  of  iiilidelity,  and  to  curfe  him,  on  that  account. 
In  the  foilowii.g  year,  vi%.  the  38th  of  the  Hegira,  ali 
the  Kharejites,  who  pcrlifted  in  their  rebellion,  to  the  num- 
ber of  4000,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Ali.  Nine  of  them  are 
faid  to  have  cfcaped,  two  into  O.man,  two  into  Kerman, 
two  into  Scgellan,  two  into  Mefopotamia,  and  one  to  Tel 
Mawrdn  ; and  to  have  propagated  their  herefy  in  thofe 
places,  the  fame  remaining  there  to  this  day.  The  princi- 
pal feeffs  of  the  Kharejites,  befides  the  Mohakkemiles  al- 
ready mentioned,  arc  fix  ; which,  differing  in  other  refpeCts, 
agree  in  abfolutely  rejedfing  Othnian  and  Ali,  preferring 
the  doing  of  this  to  the  greateft  obedience,  and  allowing 
marriages  to  be  imparted  on  no  otlier  terms  ; that  tliey 
account  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  grievous  fins  to  be  infidels  ; 
and  that  they  hold  it  necefiarv  to  refift  the  Imam  when  lie 
tranfgrcffes  the  law.  Sale’s  Koran,  Introd. 

KHAT.VNGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Riiffia.that  has  its 
fourcein  a lake  in  thcgovon.incnt  ot  Tobollk,  about  68  N. 
lat.  and  1 10  long  ; and  in  120  long,  rufties  into  a huge  bay 
of  the  Frozen  ocean,  called  .Kliatanffiaia  Gnba.  This  river 
pnriues  the  greatell  part  ot  its  collide  through  a low  and 
very  marfhy  country  ; and  the  moll  coiifiderable  rivers  which 
add  to  its  waters  are  the  Kheta  and  the  Potigan. 

KHATOUN-SER  \ I,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania  ; 12  miles  S.  of  CiAJ  iii. 

KHAU/\R,  or  CiiK\' ten,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  feated  on  a mountain,  which  terminates  tlie 
province  ot  Irak  towards  Mazanderan,  and  gives  name  to  a 
pafs,  called  the  Strait  of  Khauar  ; 2CO  miles  N.  of  If- 
pahan. 

KHAUASH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 18  miles 
N.  of  Znreng. 

KH.'kUI^  A N,  a fmall  diftrief  of  ,\rabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  ; a few  leagues  S.E.  of  Sana.  It  is  govcnied  by 
an  independent  fcheick,  the  reprefentative  of  a vciy  an- 
cient family  ; who.  ordinarily  refides  at  Beit  Rodsje,  a fmall 
town  in  his  own  dominions.  Stveial  places  which  once  h<  - 
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longed  to  the  prince  of  Khaulan  liave  been  gradually  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  Imam. — Alfo,  a fmad  dillridl 
of  iVrabia,  lying  among  the  mountains  we  It  ward  from  Saade, 
upon  the  road  from  Sana  to  Mecca,  four  days  journey  from 
Idali,  the  extreme  city  upon  that  fide  of  the  flierrilF's  terri- 
tory. It  has  an  independent  iclieick. 

KH.^ZARES,  the  name  of  a bold  and  powerful  Turk- 
ilh  tribe,  which  tirll  occupied  the  illhnuis  of  Caucafus  be- 
tween the  Cafpian  and  the  lea  of  Azof.  In  the  feventh 
century  they  began  to  be  tamous,  and  till  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century  their  date  was  increaling  and  flou- 
riihing.  About  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Kha/.ares  ex- 
tended from  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian,  acrofs  the  Cauca- 
fian  illhmiis,  the  pcninfula  of  the  Ivrimea,  and  what  is  now 
the  fouth  of  Ruflia,  as  far  as  to  Moldavia  and  Walachia;  and 
feveral  Slavonian  tribes,  j)articularly  the  Polianes  about 
Kief  and  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Sevcrans,  on  the  rivers  Defna, 
Sem,  and  Sula,  the  Viatilfches  on  the  Oka,  and  tlie  Radi- 
Riitfches  on  the  Sofia,  were  tributary  to  them.  But  after 
the  year  81)2,  three  nations  effecled  iheir  downfal ; "viz.  the 
Rtidians,  the  Petfchenegrans,  and  the  Uzes.  The  Varagian 
or  Ruilian  leaders,  Oflcold  and  Dir,  ravidied  from  them  the 
dominion  over  the  Polianes  ; Oleg,  in  884,  reduced  the  Sc- 
verans  and  the  Radimitfehes  to  his  authority.  Kis  fucceffor, 
in  9S4,  conquered  th.e  territory  of  the  Viatitfehes  and  the 
nine  Khazarian  countries  on  the  iilhmus  of  Caucafus.  The 
Khazares  loll  the  reiidue  of  their  dominion  about  1016, 
to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ruifians  and  Romans  of  the 
ead.  The  nation,  indeed,  continued  for  fome  time  longer, 
but  they  were  fubminive  and  tributary  to  the  Ruffians. 
Tooke’s  Ruff.  Emp.  vol.  i. 

KHAZINE,  the  grand  feignior’s  treafury.  See  Tkea- 
suitY,  and  ExcnEtiUKii. 

Here  are  kept  regiders  of  receipts,  accounts  of  provinces, 
in  drawers,  marked  witli  the  years,  and  the  places’  names  : 
here  is  alio  kept  part  of  the  emperor’s  wardrobe. 

Every  day  of  the  divan  this  treafury  is  opened,  either  to 
take  out,  or  put  lomething  in  ; and  tlie  principal  officers, 
who  have  the  charge  of  it,  are  all  to  affill  at  tin's  opening. 
The  tchaoiich-bachi,  in  their  prelence,  firil  breaks  the  wax 
with  which  the  key-hole  had  been  fealed  up,  and  carrying  it 
to  the  grand  vizir,  that  miniiter  firil  kiffes  it,  and  then  draws 
out  of  his  bofom  the  grand  feigiiior’s  gold  feal.  In  the  mean 
time  he  looks  narrowiy  after  the  officer,  who,  when  he  has 
done  his  bufmels  in  the  treafury,  locks  and  feals  up  the 
place,  and  returns  the  leal  to  the  vizir  with  the  fame  cere- 
mony as  bcfoie. 

B.-lldes  this,  there  arc  other  apartments  for  the  money, 
where  the  officers  are  never  allowed  toeuter  with  any  clotlies 
tint  have  pockets  in  them. 

KHEIR,  in  Gio^raphy,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
covmtrv  of  V^ifinpour  ; j8  miles  N.  of  Poonah. 

KIlElVAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  a dillriift  of  tlie  fame 
name,  in  the  extenllve  country  of  Hafchid-ii-Bekil,  is  re- 
markable for  having  been  the  feat,  lirll  of  the  Hamjare  mo- 
norohs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Imams.  Ruins  of  a very  aii- 
cieut  palace  are  ilill  to  be  feen  there. 

KblEMl.ASA,  a large  walhd  town  of  Hir.doollan, 
adjoining  to  which  is  a fort,  built  u|)oii  a hill.  It  belongs 
to  the  diitricl  of  S.igiir,  v.liich  is  dillant  about  17  cofs  to 
the  louth  eallvvard. 

KHIEBAR,  or  Keib.\k.  vSee  IlEn.iA.s. 

KHIEV.-X,  or  Kiii\.\,  a dillrict  of  Kiiak.\.sm,  which 
lee — A'fo.  the  capital  of  this  dillricd  and  of  Kharalm.  litu- 
a'ed  on  a riling  groimd,  W.  of  the  liver  Gihon,  and  having 
thiec  gates,  and  a very  thick,  llrong  wall  of  earth,  much 


Jiighcr  than  the  Iioufcs,  with  turrets  at  fmall  dillances,  niui 
a broad  deep  ditch  full  of  water.  It  occupies  a confider< 
able  fpace,  and  com,mands  a phafant  profpeclof  the  adjacent 
plains,  which  the  indullry  of  the  natives  has  rendered  very 
feriile  ; but  the  houfes  are  low,  molUy  built  with  mud,  the 
roofs  flat,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  city  of  Urghenz, 
which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Kharafm,  is  now  in  ruins, 
with  only  a mofque  l emaining.  The  moll  fouthern  town  iu 
the  dominions  of  Khiva  is  Azarilt,  or  Hazarafp,  which 
adjoins  to  the  great  defart,  called  Karahum,  which  fee. 
Khiva  is  faid  to  Hand  at  the  dillance  of  17  days  from  the 
Cafpian  fca,  and  from  Orenburg  44,  computing  the  day’s 
journey  at  40  verlls  ; equal,  by  Haiiway’s  account,  to  17 
Britifli  miles  ; fo  that  the  dillance  of  Khiva  from  the  Cal- 
pian  would  he  459  Britifli  miles,  while  our  maps  fcarcely 
allow  300.  In  1739,  the  khan  of  Khiva  alTembled  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  to  oppofe  Nadir ; but  the  city  furrendered 
at  diferetion.  According  to  the  informati  ,n  of  Pallas,  the 
people  of  Khiva  bring  to  Orenburg  coufiderable  quantities 
of  raw  cotton.  But  the  coalls  of  the  Cafpian  are  held  by 
fome  remains  ef  Turcomans  in  the  north,  and  by  Ufbeks  in 
the  fouth.  A miore  conflderable  trade  is  maintained  with 
which  fee.  As  the  merchants  of  Khivu 
brougiit  gold  and  gems  to  Allrachan,  jirobably  from  the 
two  Bucharias,  an  idea  was  fnggeflcd  to  Peter  tlie  Great, 
that  thefe  precious  produdts  were  forind  in  Kharafm,  in  ceii- 
fequence  of  which  he  attempted  a fettlement.  But  the  Ruf- 
fians, to  the  number  of  3000,  advancing  under  the  command 
of  a Circaffian  prince,  called  Beckavvitz,  towards  Khiva, 
were  all  cut  off  by  the  Ufbeks.  Upon  this  occafion,  as  it 
has  been  laid,  thefe  Tartars  changed  the  courfe  of  the  Khefcl 
or  Kezil,  which  formerly  fell  into  the  Cafpian  ; but  as  this 
river  is  on  the  E.  of  the  Gihon,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  pafs  that  river  to  join  the  Cafpian  ; and  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury the  Giiion  is  known  to  have  flowed  into  the  Aral.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  before  the  deferts  encroached  on 
Kharafm,  one  or  two  rivers  might  have  run  to  tlie  Caf- 
pian  from  the  eafl  ; or  perhaps  thefe  fables  may  have  arifen 
Irom  one  or  two  fmall  branches  of  tlie  Amu  having  joined 
that  fea.  Pinkerton.  Khiva  is  260  miles  N.W.  of  Sa- 
marcand.  N.  lat.  4U  30'.  E.  long.  58  ’ 25'. 

KHILLI,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Negropoiit.  N.  lat.  38-’ 36'.  E.  long.  24  4'. 

KHILLIS,  a town  of  Syria,  governed  by  an  Aga  ; 
which,  fome  years  ago,  was  created  into  a pachalic,  to  re- 
llrain  the  Arabs  ; but  the  pacha  being  defeated,  it  w'as 
again  put  under  an  Aga.  It  is  fltuated  at  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  is  a celebrated  market  for  cotton  ; 23 
miles  N N.W.  of  Aleppo. 

KHIRTIPOOR,  a town  of  Nepaul,  tlie  reduiflion  of 
wliicli  coll  tlie  conqueror  fo  much  trouble,  tlitu  in  rc-fent- 
menl  of  the  rellllaiice  made  by  tlie  inliaLilanrs,  he  cut  ofi'a!] 
the  men’s  nofes.  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  at  the  ililUr.tce  of  2 4 
years,  was  reminded  of  this  acl  of  barbarity,  by  uliferviiig 
that  a great  proportion  of  liit  people  appointed  to  tranfpoii 
h;s  baggage  acrofs  the  hills  were  deprived  of  their  nofc.s. 
To  perptluate  this  exjiloii,  the  lovereigii  en  dered  the  name 
ot  the  place  to  he  changed  to  Naflvatapoor,  which  lignifles 
“ the  town  uf  lueii  without  n;;fes.’ 

K I iONDl'.MI R , in  Biography,  a celebrated  Pcrll..:i 
hiftoriaii;  wlio  obtained  the  patioii.-ige  of  the  emir  Ali  Shir, 
a lover  and  protestor  of  men  of  letter- , v,  horn  he  infpircd  with 
a palllon  for  his  own  favourite  purluit,  and  with  the  delliv 
of  forming  a colleClion  of  the  principal  uriters  in  this  elafi 
of  fcieiiee.  ^ The  great  ohjedtl  w hich  Khondemir  had  in  view, 
waste  facilitate  vhe  fludy  of  liilloi)  Ly  drav.ing  it  vp  in  a 
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mere  methodical  manner,  tlian  had'  been  done  by  other 
writers,  and  the  refult  of  his  labours  was  a iudicious  com- 
};endium  of  oriental  hillory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  year  875  of  the  Hegira,  under  the  title  of  “ Khelafl'at 
Alakhar  fi  Veian  Ahual  Alakhiiir,”  that  is,  “ A faithful 
and  corretf  Summary  of  what  is  valuable  and  interefting  in 
the  moff  authentic  and  genuine  Hiliories.” 

KHORASAN,  KoitAs.v:;,  Cborafan,  or  Corafan,  in 
Giography,  a province  of  Perfia,  fituated  in  the  N.E.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kharafm,  on  the  E.  by  Buchan?,  and 
Candahar,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  river  Gihon  or  Oxus,  on  the 
S.  by  the  lake  of  Zurrah,  or  Durrah,  and  Scgeflan,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  province  of  Mazanderan  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 
This  province  comprehends  the  ancient  countries  of  Mar- 
giana  N.  and  Ariana  S.  Its  length  is  ellimated  at  450  miles, 
and  its  breadth  at  420.  This  country  was  comprehended 
within  the  dominions  of  Timur  Bee,  who  conquered  it  in 
1396,  and  granted  it  to  his  fon  Mirza  Charoc,  together  with 
Mazanderan  and  Segeftan.  Its  capital  is  Herat. 

KHORFAKAN,  a fea-port  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Oman,  htuated  in  the  bottom  of  a bay  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  which  IS  only  open  to  the  eaft.  On  the  S.E.  fide  is 
n harbour  for  boats.  The  town  is  now  in  a reduced  Hate, 
confiding  modly  of  nfhermen’s  huts,  with  few  houfes  of 
ftone.  rl.  lat.  25;’  15'.  E.  long.  56°  14'. 

KHORREMABAD,  or  Curuemabad,  a town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  fituated  on  a river  which 
runs  into  the  Karafu  ; 200  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ifpahan.  N. 

E.  long.  48’ 5'. 

KHOSCIAH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Eledsjas  ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Medina. 

KHOUD,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Orifia  ; 35  miles 
S.  of  Koon'joor. 

KHUNTUANT,  a town  of  Elindoodan,  in  Guzerat ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Surat. 

KIA,  a town  on  the  E.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Gilolo. 

KIAB,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufidan, 
on  the  Karafu  ; 120  miles  N.  of  Badbra.  N.  lat.  32’  30'. 
E.  long.  47’ 40'. — Alfo,  an  Arabian  tribe,  called  alfo  by 
the  Perfians  “ fsjeb,”  who  inhabit  the  furthelf  point  upon 
•the  .fide  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  The  territory  of  this  tribe 
extends  from  the  defert  of  Arabia  to  the  country  of  the 
Hindian,  and  northward  to  the  principality  of  Havifa.  It 
is  watered  liy  feveral  rivers,  large  and  fmall.  It  abounds  in 
dates,  rice,  grain,  and  padiire.  Its  principal  cities  are 
Dameh,  lying  within  Perfia,  Hafar,  and  Ghoban,  the  feat 
of  a fcheick,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates. 

KIA-KING,  a city  of  the  fird  rank  in  China,  iu  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang.  This  city  is  large  and  populous, 
and  carries  on  a good  trade  ; its  fuburbs  are  extenfive,  and 
over  the  canals  and  ditches  are  feveral  bridges,  and  theve  is 
not  a houfe  in  the  town,  in  which  filk-worms  are  not  bred. 
Canals  are  cut  through  all  parts  of  the  town  ; and  its  drects 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  piazzas,  which  dicker  paffen- 
gers  from  the  fun  and  rain.  There  are  many  triumphal 
arches  within  and  without  the  city,  and  ly  marble  towers  on 
the  Tides  of  the  canal  that  lies  to  the  wed  of  the  city,  by 
which  all  the  barks  pafs.  Seven  cities  of  the  third  dais 
are  dependant  upon  it.  N.  lat.  30°  50'.  E.  long.  1 20^  i.].'. 

KIAKILUMA,  one  of  the  final!  Japanefe  idands.  N. 
lat.  29’ Jo'.  E.  long.  132"  12'. 

KIAKTA,  or  Kiachta,  a town  of  RuiTia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfie,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  which  runs 
into  the  Selinga  ; one  of  the  places  open,  between  the  courts 
of  Peking  and  Peterdiarg,  to  private  trade  between  the 
fubjeds  of  both  nations  ; the  other  is  'rzuruchatu,  or  Zu- 


ruchaitu,  on  the  Argunia  ; according  to  a treatv,  fettled  at 
Kiakta,  in  1728.  In  1762,  the  emprels  abolidicd  the  im- 
perial monopoly,  and  laid  the  fur  trade  open  ; fin  e which 
time,  no  caravans  have  been  fent  to  Peking,  and  Kiakta  is 
become  the  centre  of  the  Rufiian  and  Chinele  comn.erce  ; 
60  miles  S.  of  SelcngiafR.  (Coxe’s  Ruffian  Dlfcoveries, 
p.  220.)  Kiakta  contains  about  150  houfes,  inhabited  folcly 
by  merchants  and  commiffaries.  Oppofite  to  it,  about  120 
yards  didant,  lies  the  Chinefe  vifage  of  Mai-malfchin,  con- 
taining about  200  houfes.  Kiakta  is  reckoned  the  third 
trading  city  in  P,.iifiia,  and  Hands  498  vcrlls  S.  of  Irkutfk, 
and  1J32  from  Peking,  on  a fmall  dream  of  the  fame  name. 
The  following  goods  are  exported  free  of  duty  ; u/z.  all 
forts  of  paper,  Ruffian  cloth  (except  the  common  cloth 
tifed  by  peafants),  and  fpirits  diddled  from  fruits.  Goods 
imported,  which  Hre  duty  free,  are  raw  and  dyed  wools, 
glafs-coral,  falfe  pearls,  white  lead,  fans,  fewing  needks, 
printed  cottons,  ginger,  confeefionary,  rice,  toys,  mufical 
and  other  indruments,  porcelain,  earthen  ware,  lacquered 
and  enamelled  goods,  furniture,  and  ornamental  articles.  The 
exportation  of  arms,  warlike  dores,  powder  and  lead,  fpccie, 
gold  and  diver  in  ingots,  dallions  and  mares,  hides,  beaver- 
hair,  pot-afh,  refin,  and  hemp-yarn,  is  prohibited  ; as  is  alfo 
tlic  importation  of  lalt,  fpirits,  poifon?,  and  copper  coin. 
Since  the  year  17J4,  the  merchniits  of  European  Ruffia, 
vvho  traded  v/ith  Kiakta,  were  allowed,  on  account  of  the 
didance,  to  pay  the  duties  there  by  giving  drafts.  .An  order 
in  1 794,  extended  this  privilege  to  tlie  Siberian  merchants 
likewife,  under  the  following  conditions  ; the  drafts  mud  be 
given  on  Irkutfle,  Tobolilc,  Mofeow,  or  Peterfburgli,  and 
made  payable  there.  Nine  months’  payment  w.is  allowed, 
hut  \Q  per  cent,  per  annum  were  claimed  by  the  crown  for 
this  allowance.  The  drafts  mud  be  drawn  according  to 
a particular  form,  and  guaranteed.  The  mod  important 
articles  of  trade  are  peltry,  partly  imported  to  Peterf- 
burgh  from  North  America,  particularly  Canada,  Ruffian 
manufaclurcs,  i>iz.  hides,  leather,  coarfe  cloth,  Ruffia  ica- 
ther,  Mufeovian  woollens  and  fiiks,  linen,  metal  and  glafs 
wares,  and  ifiiiglals  ; provifions,  vi%.  iheep  and  cattle,  fait 
meat,  &c.  and  tallow  and  ghie,  foreign  manufacdures,  par- 
ticularly fine  cloths.  The  principal  articles  imported,  a.’*e 
fine  filver  in  damped  bars  ; r.aw  and  wrought  filk  ; raw  and 
manufaCtui'ed  wool  ; tea  ; rhubarb,  porcelain,  tobacco,  pro- 
vifions and  preferved  fruits.  The  manner  of  condiuding 
the  commerce  of  Kiakta  is  as  follows.  Barter  is  the  grand 
medium.  The  Chinefe  come  to  the  Rufiian  warchoufes, 
where  the  famples  are  laid  out,  previoudy  to  make  their 
affortments.  Bargains  are  often  dnick  on  the  fpot,  but  ge- 
nerally the  Chinefe  go  to  the  merchants’  houfes  to  fettle 
their  bufinefs.  At  fird  the  Ruffians  date  what  Chinefe 
goods  they  will  take  in  exchange  ; then  the  price  is  accu- 
rately fixed  by  both  parties  ; and  when  they  are  agreed, 
they  I'eturii  to  the  warchoufe,  where  the  Chinefe  puts  his 
feal  on  the  bales,  and  fometimes  on  the  whole  dock.  Then 
the  Ruffian  goes  to  tlie  Chinefe,  examines  the  goods  which 
he  is  to  receive  in  exchange,  and  if  they  anfwcr  the  contradt 
the  barter  is  concluded.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  mer- 
chandize the  Chinefe  modly  ufe  camels,  but  fometimes  two- 
wheeled  carts.  When  the  caravans  crofs  the  defert  in  win- 
ter, they  can  y with  them  tents  made  of  felt  ; but  in  f;im- 
mer  they  have  balagans,  made  of  reeds,  which  fold  up 
and  are  put  into  a cafe.  When  the  balagans  are  fixed,  and 
CvDvered  with  fail-cloth,  two  perfons  can  deep  in  one  of  them 
very  commodioudy.  All  the  Chinefe  who  trade  to  Kiakta 
underdand  the  Mogul  language,  which  is  alfo  fpoken  by 
the  Ruffian  merchants. 
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Tlic  ftate  of  the  trade  at  Kiakta,  from  1793  to  17971 
was  as  follows  : 

Imports  - - 2,546,825  rubles 

Exports  - - 2,543,785 

Total  - 5,090,610 

7.iiruchaitu,  another  mart  of  the  RufTlan  and  Chinefe  trade, 
though  much  inferior  to  Kiakta,  is  featcd  on  the  river  Ar- 
gun, and  lies  1326  verfts  call  of  Irkutfit.  When  the  Mo- 
gul troops  are  quartered  on  the  frontiers  during  the  fiim- 
mer,  t'lis  place  carries  on  a trifling  bartering  trade  in  arti- 
cles of  primary  necefiity,  which  are  not  worth  the  detail, 
as  tlie  trade  is  funk  almoft  to  nothing.  From  1793,  to 
1797,  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  only  to  724  rubles  ; 
whereas  from  1773,  to  1777,  they  amounted  to  2985 
ruble-:. 

KIAI.EK,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  Adirbeitzan  ; 50  miles 
N.W.  of  Urmia. 

K1  AM,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
CO  m.iles  vS.  of  Girge. 

KIANGARI,  a town  of  Natolia,  and  chief  place  of 
a fangiacate,  defended  by  a caltle  on  a rock;  256  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Conilantinople.  N.lat.  39  54'.  E.  long.  34° 

KIANG-NAN,  a province  of  China,  reckoned  to  be 
the  mod  fertile,  commercial,  and  opulent  in  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Honan 
and  Hou  quang  ; on  the  S.  by  Tchr-kiang  and  Kiang-fi ; on 
the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Nan-king  ; the  rcit  borders  on  the 
province  of  Chan-tong.  The  emperors  long  kept  their 
courts  in  this  province  ; but  they  have  fince  made  choice  of 
Peking,  becaufe  it  is  nearer  to  Tartary.  This  province  is 
of  vaft  extent,  and  contains  14  cities  of  the  firll  clafs,  and 
<)3  of  the  fecond  and  third.  Thefe  cities  are  very  populous, 
and  places  of  trade.  Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from,  all 
places,  becaufe  the  whole  country  is  interfeifed  by  lakes, 
rivers,  and  canals,  which  have  a communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  or  Kian-kou,  which  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  province.  Silk  Huffs,  lacquer-ware,  ink, 
paper,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nan- 
king, as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  arc 
much  more  ellcemed,  and  fetch  a higher  price,  than  thofc 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  the  village  of 
Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  dependent  upon  it,  there 
are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200,000  weavers,  of  common 
cotton  cloths.  Tlie  mannfafture  of  thefe  affords  employ- 
ment to  the  greater  mimbcr  of  the  women.  In  feveral 
places  on  the  fea-coaff  there  are  found  many  fait  pits,  from 
which  fait  is  diflributed  over  the  wliole  empire.  Upon  the 
■whole,  this  province  is  fo  abundant  and  fo  opulent,  that  it 
brings  evci'y  year  into  the  king’s  treafury  about  32,000,000 
taels,  a tael  being  equal  to  an  ounce  of  filver,  worth,  in 
China,  about  fix  fliillings  Iterling  ; exclufive  of  the  duties 
«pon  exports  and  imports.  Tlie  inhabitants,  who,  according 
to  the  cffimate  of  fir  George  Staunton,  amount  to  32 
millions,  are  ingenious  and  docile;  and  hence  many  of  them 
become  eminent  in  literature,  and  rife  by  their  abilities  to 
offices  of  importance.  This  province  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a dillinCt  governor.  The  governor 
of  the  eallcni  part  refides  at  Sou-icheou,  that  of  the  wef- 
tern  at  Nan-king,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Groficr. 

KIANG-NING.  See  N.ak-king. 

KIAN-FE,  or  Tchi.\ng  fi3,  a town  of  Thibet,  near 
a river  which  runs  into  the  Sanpoo.  It  is  reprefented  as  a 
bne  chy  with  a fortrefs,  and  a conveut,  fo  extenfiv*,  as  to 
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have  the  appcai'ance  of  another  city;  25  miles  S.W.  of 
Laffa.  N.  lat.  29'’ 58'.  E.  long.  90°  4'. 

KIAN-KU,  Kiam,  Klang,  or  Tang-tfc-kiarg,  one  of  the 
two  great  rivers  of  China,  (the  other  being  Hoan-ho,  or 
Heangi  which  fee,)  rifes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourccs  of  th.e 
Hoan-ho  ; but  according  to  the  received  accounts  and  maps 
about  200  miles  further  to  the  w-eft,  and  winds  nearly  as  far 
to  the  fouth  as  the  Hoan-ho  does  to  the  north.  After 
vvafning  the  walls  of  Nan-king,  it  enters  the  fea  about  100 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hoau-ho.  The  Kian-ku  is  known 
by  various  names  through  its  long  progrefs  ; and  near  its 
fource  is  called  by  the  Eluts  Porticho  or  Petchou  : the 
courfe  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  thefe  tw-o  rivers 
being  confidered  as  the  longeft  on  the  face  of  the  globe  : 
they  certainly  equal,  if  tliey  do  not  exceed,  the  famous  river 
of  the  Amazons  in  South  America,  and  the  majeffic  courfe  of 
the  Ganges  does  not  extend  half  the  length.  In  the  late 
embaffy  of  lord  Macartney,  the  length  of  the  Kian-ku  is 
edimated  at  about  2200  miles  ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  thefe 
two  Chinefe  rivers,  taking  their  fources  from  the  fame  moun- 
tains, and  paffing  almoil  clofe  to  each  other,  in  a particular 
fpot,  afterwards  feparate  from  each  other  to  the  diftance  of 
15’ of  latitude,  or  about  1050  Britiffi  miles  ; and  finally  dif- 
clinrge  themfelves  into  the  lame  fea,  comprehending  a traft 
of  land  of  about  1000  miles  in  length,  which  they  greatly 
contribute  to  fertilize.  To  thefe  great  rivers  many  import- 
ant ffreanis  are  tributary.  Pinkerton. 

KIANG-SI,  a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  on  the  W.  by  Hou-qiiang,  on  the  S. 
by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  E.  by  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang. 
The  country  i.s  very  fertile,  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it  can 
fcarcely  fupply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlie  mouu- 
tains  of  this  province  are  covered  with  medicinal  plants  and 
trees,  and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead, 
iron,  and  tin.  The  rice  of  this  country  is  delicate,  and  fc- 
veral  barks  are  loaded  with  it  every  year  for  the  court. 
The  porcelain,  made  principally  at  King-te-cliing  in  this 
province,' is  the  finell  and  moil  valuable  of  die  empire  ; and 
tlie  wine  made  from  this  rice  is  reckoned  delicious  b-v  the 
Chinefe.  The  river.  Kan-kiang  divides  the  wliole  province 
into  two  parts;  and  it  contains  13  cities  of  the  fiiff  clafs, 
and  78  of  the  fecond  and  third.  The  capital  is  Nan-tchang. 
Tile  population  of  the  province,  according  to  fir  George 
Staunton’s  llatement,  is  19,000,000. 

KIAO-KE,  a town  of  Corea ; 72  miles  W,  of  King- 
ki-tao. 

KIAO-T.AO,  a fmall  ifland  of  China,  in  the  Hoan-ho, 
or  Yellow  river,  near  the  coall  of  Corea.  N.  lat.  38^  13', 
E.  long.  1 24  25'. 

KIARE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 30 
miles  S.W.  of  Caffiin. 

KIA-TCHUEN,  a town  of  Corea;  27  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Sing-tcheou. 

KIA-TING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  clafs,  in  tlie 
province  of  Se-tchuen.  on  the  river  Yang  : great  quantity 
of  iTuiflc  is  colletted  in  the  environs  of  this  city.  N.  lat. 
29'’  29'.  E.  long.  103^  30'. 

KIAUTEN,  a town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania,  fituated  in  a 
mouniainous  country,  with  an  iron  fourldery,  and  a large 
manufaCfure  of  paper. 

KIAYA-BEY,  an  officer  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  who 
is  the  lieutenant  of  the  vifir,  and  momentarily  difeharges 
his  fuiuflions  when  the  latter  happens  to  die.  Ail  .affairs 
pafs  through  his  hands  before  they  arrive  at  the  vifir,  and  all 
orders  emanating  from  the  Porte  receive  their  executicu 
through  the  i.mpulfe  of  the  kiaya-bey.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  grand  fignior,  on  the  prefentation  of  the  vifir.  He 
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is  generally  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his  princlpdl,  and  if 
he  do  not  lofe  his  head  as  frequently  as  the  other,  his  for- 
tune aUvays,  in  that  cafe,  runs  the  greatelt  rifle.  Although 
he  has  no  miUtary  rank,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  occupies  the 
fecond  adminillrativc  place  in  the  empire,  confidcring  the 
importance  and  multiplicity  of  his  fundlions.  If  the  I'ultan 
be  diffatisfied  with  his  fervices,  he  receives,  on  quitting  liis 
office,  the  dignity  of  ilmplc  vifir,  or  pacha  with  three  tails. 
It  fddom  happens  that  he  is  given  only  the  two  tails  when 
he  is  fent  to  govern  a province.  See  Bkv. 

KIBBIED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bornou  ; 
t jO  miles-S.E.  of  Bornou.  N.  hit.  rS  23'.  E.  long.  24' i6'. 

KIBES.  See  Cim.Bn.tix. 

KIBITKA,  a travelling  carriage  in  Ruffia,  which  is  a 
fmall  cart  capable  of  containing  two  perfons  abreaft,  while 
the  driver  fits  on  the  farther  extremity  clofe  to  the  horfes’ 
tails.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  hinder  half  is 
covered  with  a femi-circular  tilt,  open  in  front  like  the  top 
of  a cradle,  made  of  laths,  interwoven  and  covered  with  birch 
or  beech-bark.  There  is  not  a piece  of  iron  in  the  whole 
machine.  It  has  no  fprings,  and  is  failened.  by  means  of 
wooden  pins,  ropes,  and  Hicks  to  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
The  Rulfians,  when  they  travel  in  thefe  kifiitkas,  jilace  a 
feather-bed  in  the  bottom,  admirably  calculated  to  break  the 
intolerable  jolts  and  concuffions  occalioned  by  the  uneven 
timber  roads.  With  this  precaution,  a kibitka,  though  in- 
ferior in  Iplcndour,  equals  in  comfort  the  m.olt  commodious 
vehicle.  The  traveller  ilretches  himfelf  at  length  upon  the 
feather-bed  ; and,  if  inclined,  may  dofe  away  the  journey 
in  perfedt  tranquillity. 

KIBOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mingrelia ; 15  miles 
S.E.  of  Anarghia. 

KIC KAROO,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Weflern  ter- 
ritory. N.  lat.  40°  20'.  W.  long.  >17  10'. 

KIGKAPOUS,  an  Indian  nation,  whofe  different  tribes 
inhabit  near  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior,  where,  fome  years 
ago,  they  had  400  warriors  ; fome  rclide  at  lake  Michigan, 
and  between  that  and  the  Mifiifippi,  near  the  Outtagomies, 
&c.  ; and  another  tribe  near  the  Piankefliaws,  and  on  the 
Wabafh  and  its  branches.  The  Kickapous  and  Kalkaflrias, 
two  Indian  nations  lately  hoilile,  ceded  lands  to  the  United 
States  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Kas- 

KASKIAS. 

KICKEMNIT,  a river  of  America,  being  the  north- 
weflern  arm  of  Mount  Hope  bay  ; about  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  broad.  North-wefl  of  it  lies  the  town  of 
Warren,  in  the  Hate  of  Rhode  ifland. 

KICKER,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  fuch  horfes 
as  have  the  habit  of  kicking  : this  llunild  lie  particularly 
guarded  again  (I  in  the  rearing  and  managing  of  young 
horfes,  efpecially  thole  intended  for  team  labour. 

Kicker  againjl  the  Spurs,  in  tlie  Manege.  See  Ra- 
MIXGUE. 

KICKTOOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eafl  Greenland. 
N.  lat.  61'^  15'.  W.  long  4U  ?'• 

KICYDANI,  a town  of  Eithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 48  miles  N N.W.  of  Troki. 

KIU,  a fmall  iiland  near  the  weflern  coall  of  Ireland,  a 
little  N.  of  Broadhaven  ; 3 miles  ,S.  W.  of  Browy  Head. 

Kid,  a name  applied  to  the  young  of  the  goat  kind.  See 
Goat. 

Kid,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fmall  faggot  of  under,  or  brufh- 
wood. 

KID.'  RNAUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 100 
miles  N.  (if  Sirinagtir.  N.  lat.  32'^  4'.  E.  long.  79"  12'. 

KIDDER,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englilh 
prelate,  of  whofe  early  life  no  account  has  come  down  to 


us.  In  the  year  1649,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  coll-ge, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  Two  years  after- 
wards, he  was  incorporated  at  the  univerlity  of  Oxford. 
He  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  vicar.ige  of  Sran- 
grotind,  in  Huntingdonfliire,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for 
non-conformity,  under  the  Bartholomew  Ad;,  in  1662. 
Either  the  fear  of  fuffering,  or  fome  other  motive,  loon 
brought  him  back  to  the  bofom  of  the  church,  and  he  wafij 
in  1664,  preiented  by  the  earl  of  Effex  to  the  redory  of 
Raine.  Here  he  continued  about  ten  years,  elleemed  by 
his  connedions,  and  in  high  reputation  for  learning,  particu- 
larly for  his  exienllve  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages.  In  1674,  he  became  red.cr  in  the  metropolis, 
and,  in  1681,  he  obtained  a prebend.ir)  in  the  cRthcdraichurch 
of  Norwich,  which  was  fuccceded  by  his  nomination  to  the 
deanery  of  Peterborough  in  the  year  1689.  About  tins 
period  he  took  his  degree  of  I^.  D.  and  in  i6i)i  he  was  con- 
fecrated  bifiiop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1693,  he  preached 
the  ledure  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  afteraards  mferted 
his  fermons  on  that  occalion  in  his  “ Dcmonilnuion  of  the 
Mcifias,”  of  which  work  they  conltitute  the  firit  three 
chapters  in  the  fecond  part.  The  biiliop  coiitiiuied  liis  la- 
bours as  an  author  till  he  was  unhappily  killed  in  his  bed, 
together  with  his  lady,  by  tl.e  fall  of  a Hack  of  chimnies  in 
his  palace  at  Wells,  during  the  great  Hcrm  in  the  night  of 
Nov.  26th,  1703.  He  was  elleemed  one  of  the  bell  divines 
in  his  time.  His  largeil  work,  next  to  that  already  men- 
tioned, uas  “A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Mofes, 
with  a Dilfertation  concerning  the  Author  or  VVnter  of 
thole  Books,  &C.”  in  2 vols.  8vo.  Bi.Hiop  Kidder  was 
author  ot  The  I^ife  of  .Dr.  Anthony  Hcrneck,”  1698  ; 
“ Critical  Remarks  upon  fome  difficult  Paffages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King,  ’ 1719,  a pollhumous 
publication  ; feveral  praciical  treatifts  ; tracts  on  the  PopiHi 
controvcriy.  See.  Biog.  Brit. 

KIDDERMINSI’ER,  in  Domefday  Book  written 
Chideminjler,  in  Geography,  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the 
hundred  of  Halffliire,  and  county  of  Worceller,  England, 
is  feated  on  th'.  river  Stour,  at  the  dillance  of  13  miles  of 
Worceller,  and  126  N.W.  of  London.  In  the  year  1800, 
the  town  contained  idqy  houfes,  and  8036  inhabitants, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  dependant  on,  or  connedled 
with,  tiie  manufadtures  of '.he  place.  In  tlie  time  of  king 
Henry’  VIII.  KiddermiuHer  was  noted  for  its  manufadtnres, 
firll  of  broad  clo  hs,  afterwards  of  woliey.s,  and  fubfequently 
of  bombafines,  crape.s,  and  poplins.  But  early  in  the  laib 
century  the  carpet  bulinels  vvas  introduced  here,  and  has 
been  continued,  with  increafing.  fucoefn,  up  to  the  jnefent 
time.  In  the  year  1772,  the  town  and  its  fuburbs  contained 
no  lefs  than  2C0  looms,  and  iince  that  time  a larger  Kiimber 
has  been  einpl  lyed.  At  iir;t,  the  carpets  made  here  were  of  the 
Scotch  and  Hat  Ipecies;  but  loon  the  cut  carpets  were  invent- 
ed, and  tliis  kind  has  lince  continued  to  be  the  dill  inguiihed 
clafs  of  Kiddermintter.  By  lundry  charters  from  Henry  I J , 
Richard  II  , Heniy  VI.,  and  Plcnry  Vlli.,  the  inhabitants 
are  granted  an  e.xemption  from  toll,  pontage,  and  murage 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  all  thefe  privileges  are 
alfo  coiifirmed  by  a charter  from  queen  Elizabeth.  In  lliia 
town  the  lortl  ot  the  manor,  or  his  deputy,  occafioiially 
holds  a coiirt-leet,  principally  for  the  prevention  of  tncroacli- 
nicnls  and  juiblic  nuiianees;  here  is  alfo  a courc  of  rcqiielt 
for  recovery  ot  debts  under  forty  fliilliogs.  No  couiity- 
juHice  has  a right  t.>  exercife  any  judicial  authority  In  this 
town,  which  is  go.eriied  by  a recorder  and  bailiff;  the 
latter  is  anmial'y  elected  by  Ins  brother  aldermen,  twelve  in 
number,  with  the  conciin'ence  of  twenty-five  coinmon-coun- 
cil-inen,  who  coliediively  are  enabled  by  charter  1 1 Charles  i. 
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to  make  bye-laws  for  tlie  government  of  the  body-corporate 
and  the  trade  of  the  town.  It  formerly  fent  members  to 
parliament.  A market  is  held  on  Thurfdays  for  all  forts 
of  grain  ; but  this  article  is  now  chiefly  difpofed  of  by  fam- 
ple  : here  are  four  annual  fairs.  The  church,  a large  ftruc- 
ture  of  great  antiquity,  is  capable  of  containing  more  than 
two  thoufand  perfons.  In  tlie  choir  are  fcveral  ancient  mo- 
mumetits  belonging  to  the  Bounts  and  Cookefeys  ; alfo  a 
crofs-leggcd  effigy  of  the  late  fir  Thomas  Afton.  The 
tower  is  a flrong  and  lofty  pile.  The  grammar-fchool,  to 
which  all  the  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their 
children  free  of  expence,  is  at  the  call  end  of  the  choir  of  the 
cliurch  : the  preceptors,  one  deferibed  in  the  charter  as  the 
high,  the  otlier  as  the  low  maflcr,  are  clefted  by  certain 
feoffees,  to  which  the  confeut  of  the  bifliop  is  always  necef- 
fary  : their  annual  ilijicud,  upwards  of  150/.,  arifes  from 
buildings  and  lands  with  which  the  fchool  is  endowed. 
The  town-hall,  which  is  principally  conftrudfed  of  brick, 
is  roomy  and  elegant  : a portion  of  the  lower  part  is  ufed 
as  a prilon,  but  to  the  credit  of  the  town,  it  is  very  rarely 
occupied  : on  what  is  called  the  ground-floor  arc  erefted 
flails  for  the  butchers  : and,  above  is  the  council-chamber 
for  traniaCfing  the  bufinefs  of  the  corporation.  Kidder- 
minller,  by  the  late  inland  navigation,  has  communication, 
by  the  junction  of  the  Severn  canal,  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Kibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  ; which  navigation,  including  its  w’ind- 
ings,  extends  above  five  hundred  miles.  The  river  Stour  rifes 
in  the  celebrated  groves  of  the  i.eafowes,  near  Hales  Owen, 
diilaist  from  hence  about  twelve  miles,  and  after  forming  a 
large  refervoir  at  a village  called  Cradely,  proceeds  through 
Stourbridge,  Kinver,  and  Wolverlry,  and  enters  Kiddermin- 
fter  on  the  north  fide,  tracing  nearly  its  whole  length,  and 
thereby  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Over  this  little 
river,  whofe  length  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  part  of 
which  was  once  navig.ible,  are  now  crefted  a great  number  of 
forges,  flitting-mill'-,  corn-mills,  and  other  works  of  confider- 
able  Titility  : and  to  the  fiinefs  of  its  waters  to  the  purpofe  of 
dyeing  is  attributed,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  unequalled 
lullrc  of  the  colours  of  the  yarn  ufed  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  weaving  manufadfory  here,  which,  on  this  account,  is 
juflly  cfleemcd  an  inexhaullible  fource  of  wealtli  to  the  in- 
babitants.  'flie  Staffordlhire  and  Worcelterlhire  canal,  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1774  at  the  expence  of  105,000/.,  crolfes 
the  Stour  within  one  hundred  yards  from  Kidderminller 
market  place.  In  this  town  arc  three  refpedtable  reading 
focicties  tor  cultivating  ihc  taftc  ot  the  weaUhier  inhabitants  ; 
and  tlie  inllrucfion  of  the  poor  is  not  forgotten  ; for,  ex- 
clulivc  of  feveral  Sunday  fchools,  no  lefs  tlian  eight  charity 
fcbools  are  cHabhrncd.  Here  are  alfo  twelve  alins-lioufes,  and 
other  charitable  endowments.  At  Round-hill,  in  this  town,  is 
a clialybeate  fpring  of  great  medicinal  virtues  ; and  in  the  vi- 
cinity arc  feveral  others,  of  which  that  at  Sandburn  is  the 
flrongeft.  Britifli  Diredf.ory,  vol.  iii.  The  name  of  Baxter 
was  1 ng  held  in  veneration  in  this  town.  See  bis  article. 

KIDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead  vic- 
tuals, or  other  mcrcliaiidifc,  up  and  down  to  fell  ; every 
perfon  being  a common  badger,  kidder,  lader,  or  carrier, 
&c.  fays  the  flat.  5 Eliz.  cap.  12.  And  tiiey  are  called 
kiddii  rs,  13  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDEE,  or  Kirki.,  K'uleUus,  a dam  or  weir  in  a river, 
with  a narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots,  or  other 
engines  to  catcli  fifli. 

The  word  is  a icient  ; for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap  24.  we 
read,  “ omnes  kidelli  deponantur  per  Thaineliam  & Med- 
weyam  & per  totam  Angliam,  nili  per  cofleram  raaris.” 
And  by  king  John’s  charter,  power  was  granted  to  the  city 


of  London,”  de  kidcllis  amovendis  per  Thamefiam  Mrd>- 
weynm.’’  A furvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  weir.s, 
nulls,  flanks,  and  kide'ls,  in  the  great  rivers  <;f  England, 

( I Hen.  IV.)  Fifliermen  of  late  corruptly  call  tlicle  dams 
kettles  ; and  they  are  much  ufed  iu  Wales,  and  on  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Kent. 

KIDDOW,  in  Ornithology,  the  mofl  common  EnglilTi 
name  of  the  lomwlct,  a web-fouted  bird,  common  on  our 
fliores,  and  called  iu  different  places  the  guillemot,  or  guillcnr, 
and  the  fca-hen  and  (Icout.  See  Co/.y.mhu.s  7 A;7r. 

KIDED,  in  ylgricidiurc,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
the  pods  of  beans. 

KIDELIA,  in  Geograph\<,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Viborg,  on  the  N.  coafl;  of  lake  Ladoga  ; 4!^ 
miles  N.N.  E.  of  Kexhclm. 

KIDEROW,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  that  fignifies  a 
place  for  keeping  a fucking-calf  in. 

KIDESjin  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kuopio  ; 83  miles  S E.  of  Kuopio. 

KIDGE,  a fortified  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran.  N.  lat.  26°  30'.  E.  long.  61“  10'. 

KIDNAPPERS,  C.\PE,  a cape  on  tiie  E.  coafl  of  New 
Zealand,  difeovered  in  1769,  and  thus  named  by  captain 
Cook,  from  an  attempt  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  carry  a 
boy  from  the  Endeavour.  It  is  remarkab'.e  for  two  white 
rocks  like  hay-flacks,  and  high  white  cliffs  on  each  fide.  S. 
lat.  39°  43'.  W.  long.  182“^  24'. 

KIDNAPPING,  in  Law,  is  tlie  offence  of  a forcible 
abduCflion  or  dealing  away  of  a man,  woman,  or  child,  from 
their  own  country,  and  fending  them  into  another.  This 
offence  was  capital  by  the  Jewifli  law.  (Exod.  xxi.  i6  ) 
So  likewife  in  the  civil  law,  the  oflence  of  fpinting'away 
and  Healing  men  and  ciiildren,  which  was  callled  ‘‘  plagium,” 
and  the  offenders  “ plagiarii,”  was  puniflied  with  death. 
(Ff.48.151.)  This  is  unqueftionably  a heinous  crime,  as 
it  robs  the  king  of  his  fubjefts,  banifltes  a man  from  his 
country,  and  may  in  its  confequences  be  produdfive  of  the 
mofl:  cruel  and  difagreeable  hardfliips  ; and,  therefore,  tlie 
common  law  of  England  has  punifhed  it  with  fine,  impri- 
fonment,  and  pillory.  (Raym.  474.  2 Show.  221.  Skin.  47. 
Comb.  10  ) Alfo,  if  a mailer  of  a fliip  fhall,  during  his 
being  abroad,  force  any  perfon  afbore,  or  wilfully  leave  liini 
behind,  or  refufe  to  bring  home  all  fucli  men  as  he  carried' 
out,  if  able  and  defiroiis  to  return,  he  fliall  fiiffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  ii  & I2  W.  III.  c.  7. 

KIDNEY,  in  J.natomy,  a glandular  body,,  lltuated  in  the 
abdomen,  and  fecrcling  the  urine. 

The  urinarv  apparatus  confitls  of  two  fecretory  organs 
(the  right  and  1>  ft  kidnies),  by  which  the  urinary  fluid  is- 
feparated  from  the  blood  ; of  two  membranous  tubes  i^the 
ureters)  by  which  this  fluid  is  conveyed  into  a large  muf- 
culo-membianous  refervoir  (the  urinary  bladder)  ; and  of  a 
canal  (the  urethra)  by  which  this  refervoir  is  evacuated  at 
various  intervals.  The  latter  conveys  the  feminal  fluid  alfo 
in  the  male  fubjecl,  and  is  therefore  deferibed  in  the  article 
Gkneh.ytion.  The  different  arrangement  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  female  generative  organs  occafion  the  urethra, 
to  affiime  a very  diflerent  form  ; it  is  here  entirely  uncon- 
nedled  with  the  generative  fundlioiis,  and  we  (hall  therefore 
deferibe  it  in  tlie  prefent  article  with  the  bladder. 

The  effcntial  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus  corrcfpnnd 
nearly  to  thofe  of  the  biliary  organs  ; but  there  are  foine 
remarkable  differences,  d'lie  liver  is  always  a finglc  organ. 
There  are  almolt  conflantly  two  kidnies.  The  proportions 
of  the  fecretory  organ  and  the  refervoir  are  inverfe  in  the 
two  cafes  ; tlie  liver  is  fo  large  as  to  exceed  probably  all 
the  other  glands  m the  body  put  togcllier  ; the  gall-bladder 
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is  comparatively  fmall  : in  llie  other  cafe,  tlie  capacity  of 
the  refervoir  con lidcrably  exceeds  the  fize  of  the  glandular 
organs.  A part  only  of  the  bile  palfes  into  the  gall-bladder, 
the  remainder  flowing  directly  into  the  duodenum  : and  tliis 
fecretion  feems  not  to  be  very  active  in  the  intervals  of  the 
digeflive  procefs.  I'hc  kidnies,  on  the  contrary,  are  always 
active,  and  th.e  whole  of  the  fluid  which  they  feparate 
palfes  into  the  ttrinary  bladder. 

T wo  finail  bodies,  placed  near  the  kidnies,  and  called  the 
renal  capfules,  receive  their  velfels  for  the  moll  part  from 
the  renal : we  (hall  therefore  unite  their  defeription  with 
that  of  the  kidnies. 

The  kidnies  are  placed  deeply  in  the  lumbar  regions, 

the  iides  of  the  vertebral  column.  They  are  ufually 
two,  a right  and  a left  ; but  the  number  is  expofed  to 
■occafional  unimportant  variations.  Sometimes  the  two  are 
united  by  their  upper  or  lower  extremities,  fo  as  to  form 

crefeent,  with  the  concavity  upwards  or  downwards, 

• lomething  like  the  figure  of  a horfe-lhoe,  from  which  the 
gland',  in  thefe  cafes,  is  fometimes  named  : or,  there  may 
be  an  unul'uaily  large  one  on  either  fide,  with  two  ureters, 
and  a. deficiency  ot  the  oppofite  gland  : or,  a fmall  fuper- 
'liumeiiai^  kidney  on  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 
/Other  deviations  froin  the  accuftomed  ftrudlure  have  been 
regillered  by  anatomills ; but  all  thefe  varieties  are  unim- 
portant in  phyfiology. 

They  are  furrounded  by  a large  quantity  of  fat,  of  a 
peculiar  llrnfture  and  properties.  This  fubflance  is  con- 
tained in  a loofe  and  eafily  lacerable  cellular  texture,  which 
connedls  it  to  the  kidney  ; it  forms  a complete  cafe,  ifolat- 
ing  thefe  organs  from  the  furrounding  parts.  Its  quantity 
varies  remarkably  in  different  fubjedls,  being  fo  abundant 
as  to  hide  the  organs  where  the  individual  is  very  fat,  and 
very  fparing  in  the  oppolile  Hate.  This  fat  is  remarkable 
for  growing  hard  when  it  is  cold,  particularly  in  the  rumi- 
nating herbivorous  animals,  where  it  is  ditlinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  fuet. 

On  account  of  the  different  bulk  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
the  two  organs,  which  are  placed  immediately  above  the 
kidnies,  the  latter  are  fomewhat  differently  fituated  on  the 
two  fides  of  the  body,  the  right  being  rather  lower  than 
the  left  : the  difference  in  this  refoeft  may  amount  to  an 
inch,  but  it  is  not  conllant.  They  both  lie  deeply  buried 
behind  the  abdominal  vifeera  ; the  right  having  above  it 
the  renal  cnpfule  and  the  liver,  and  in  front  the  colon  and 
CJECum,  the  duodenum,  and  the  other  fmall  intelline  ; the  left 
being  covered  by  tiie  fpleen  and  pancreas,  ilomach,  colon, 
and  fmall  intelline. 

The  figure  is  juflly  compared  to  that  of  the  kidney  bean, 
with  the  concavity  placed  inwards.  It  is  elongated  from 
above  downwards,  convex  in  the  greateft  part  of  its  cir- 
" cLimference,  and  rather  broadell  at  its  upper  eucf.  The  fize 
varies  conlldcrably,  from  four  ounces  in  the  adult  to  five, 
fix,  or  even  a pound  : often  one  is  confiderably  larger  than 
the  other. 

In  order  to  deferibe  more  exadlly  the  external  form  and 
the  relations  of  the  kidnev,  we  divide  it  into  two  furfaces 
and  a circumference.  The  anterior  furface  is  (lightly  convex : 
fometiine's  completely  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  with  tile 
interfedtion  of  a lhatum  of  variable  thicknefs  of  fat  and 
loofe  cellular  fubflance  ; and  fometi:i,es  in  more  or  lefs  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  correfponding  part  of  the  colon  : 
lor  in  fome  fubjedls  the  membrane  fimply  palfes  in  front  of 
the  intelline,  and  binds  it  to  the  kidney,  while  in  o.hers 
there  is  a more  or  lefs  loofe  fold,  called  the  lumbar  mefo- 
colon.  Fro.n  the  right  kidney  the  peritoneum  rifes  to  the 
aver  abovT,  and  even  to  the  diaphragm  5 below,  it  pafl'es 


to  the  colon  and  duodenum  ; cm  the  left  fide  it  goes  to  tig 
colon  and  fpleen.  Cellular  fubflance,  containing  more  or 
lets  fat,  always  connedls  the  front  furface  of  the  kidney 
to  the  membrane  ; fo  that  the  gland  is  behind  the  cavity 
formed  by  that  merabrane,  and  would  not  be  enumerated 
among  the  abdominal  vifeera,  if  that  epithet  were  coh- 
liiied  to  the  parts  contained  vvitiiin  the  cauty  of  the'rriem- 
brane. 

The  poflerior  furface  is  nearly  plane,  and  refts  or.  a 
thick  layer  of  fat,  which  feparaces  it  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  apoiieurofis 
of  the  tranfverfiis,  where  it  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
and  from  the  pfoas  magnus. 

Thus,  there  is  placed  behind  the  kidney  the  thick  mafs, 
of  foft  parts,  which  extends  from  the  pelvis  to  the  died, 
protedling  the  organ  from  a'l  external  injury,  and  rendering 
it  nearly  inacceflible  to  the  knife  of  tlie  furgeon.  It  is 
alfo  lupported  behind  by  the  tw’o  or  three  lafl  ribs.  In 
its  longitudinal  diredlion  it  correfponds  nearly  to  the  two 
lafl  dorfal,  and  the  two  neichbouring  lumbar  vertebrx. 

The  circumference  of  the  kidney  prefents  a thick  and 
rounded  extremity  above,  covered  by  the  concave  bafis  of 
the  renal  capfule  ; a thinner  and  more  elongated  end  below’, 
approaching  more  or  lefs  nearly  to  the  crilla  of  the  ilium  : 
a convex,  thick,  and  rounded  edge,  turned  outwards,  and 
correfponding  to  the  mufcular  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
tlie  diaphragm  ; a deep  excavation  on  the  infide,  called  the 
notch  of  the  kidney.  This  notch  has  thick  and  rounded 
edges,  and  contains  fome  fat.  The  diviflons  of  tlie  renal 
artery  occupy  th.e  upper  and  front  part,  thofe  of  the 
vein  arc  placed  behind : the  pelvis  occupies  the  deeped 
portion,  and  the  commencement  of  the  ureter  is  feen  below. 

The  confiftence  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  firm,  ex- 
ceeding, in  this  refpetl,  ail  other  glandular  organs.  Its 
colour  is  reddifli,  with  a tinge  of  brown  ; but  the  intenfity 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
veflels.  When  an  animal  has  died  of  hemorrhage,  it  is  quite 
pale.  The  (Irufture  of  the  organ  comprehends  a peculiar 
glandular  tifl'ue,  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  excretory 
tubes,  and  a peculiar  membrane. 

The  proper  tiflue  of  the  kidney  is  remarkable  for  its 
firmnefs.  It  will  be  bell  underllood  by  carrying  a fcdlioii 
through  the  kidney,  fo  as  to  divide  it  into  an  anterior  and 
a pollerior  half.  We  fliall  then  be  able  to  diftingnifli  very 
clearly  tw’O  fubllances ; an  exterior,  which  is  called  the 
cortical  or  arterial,  and  an  interior,  named  the  tubular  or 
uriniferous . All  kidnies  are  not  equally  w’ell  fiiited  for  this 
examination  : in  fome,  w’ithout  any  alteration  from  difeafe, 
the  two  fubllances  are  confiifcd  together.  The  contrail  of 
the  two  component  parts  is  feen  particularly  clearly  after 
minute  iiijedlion. 

The  fedtion  of  the  kidney  prefents  to  us  alfo,  difpofed  in 
a dill  more  deeply  feated  llratum  than  the  tubular  part,  a 
feries  of  fmall  bodies,  called  papilla  or  vumtilla,  which  afe 
merely  the  apices  of  the  fmall  cones  formed  by  the  tubular 
fubltance.  Many  anatomills  deferibe  thefe  as  a third  fub- 
llance,  under  the  name  of  the  mamillary.  I^aflly,  we  cbferve 
the  infundibula  or  calyces,  and  the  pelvis,  befides  the  orifices 
of  divided  velfels  fcattered  here  and  there. 

The  cortical  fubflance  is  fo  named  bccaufe  it  covers  the 
exterior  furface  of  the  organ  : it  is  about  tw'o  lines  in 
thicknefs.  Its  colour  is  a pnlifli  red,  inclining  to  yellow  ; 
its  confluence  is  lefs  firm  than  that  of  the  tubular,  and  "is 
about  the  fame  with  that  of  the  liver,  fo  that  it  may  be  torn 
eafily.  It  is  fmooih  externally,  and  clofely  conncdled  to 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  kidney.  Internally  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  tubular  'fubflniice,  and  it  forms  prolongS- 
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tions  which  fill  the  intervals  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
tubular  matter.  Thefe  fepta  have  been  called  the  fiefhy 
columns  of  tlie  kidney  : they  grow  thinner  as  they  approach 
the  pelvis,  round  which  there  is  always  found  fome  adipous 
fubllance.  I'heir  number  depends  upon  that  of  the  pa- 
pillx.  The  renal  arteries  are  diftributed  almoft  entirely  to 
the  cortical  fubllance  ; injedlions  thrown  into  thefe  velTels 
penetrate  it  molt  eafily,  and  colour  it  throughout  ; hence  it 
has  been  concluded  to  be  of  a nature  entirely  vafcular. 
Some  anatomiils  have  admitted  the  exiftence  of  very  fmall 
glands  in  this  fubllance,  connedled  to  the  blood-veffels  as 
grapes  are  to  their  flalks  ; thefe  are  technically  named  acini. 
On  tearing  the  cortical  fubllance,  fmall  granulations  are 
pbferved  on  the  torn  furface,  and  minute  granular  bodies  are 
feen  in  great  abundance  throughout  this  part  of  the  kidney, 
where  it  has  been  minutely  injodlcd.  Thefe  are  confidered 
as  the  glands  in  quellion,  while  fome  contend  that  they 
are  only  convoluted  blood-velTels.  For  an  account  of  the 
controvcrfy  on  this  matter,  fee  Gl.\nd.  The  minutenefs 
of  the  objedls  docs  not  allow  us  to  arrive  at  any  fatis- 
fadlory  conclufion  concerning  their  intimate  ftrufture. 

T.’he  tubular  or  uriniferous,  called  alfo  the  flriated  fub- 
flance,  is  lighter  in  its  colour,  more  denfe  and  folid  than  the 
cortical.  Injedlions  do  not  penetrate  it,  but  leave  it  in 
general  quite  colourlefs.  It  is  compofed  of  a vail  number 
of  fmall  tubes  (tubuli  uriniferi)  united  into  conical  fafci- 
culi  of  unequal  li/.e.  Tlie  rounded  bafes  of  thefe  fafci- 
«uli  arc  turned  towards  the  exterior  of  the  kidney,  and 
preicnt  diverging  llrire,  which  are  loft  in  the  cortical  fub- 
ilance  : their  apices  are  diredled  towards  the  notch.  Thefe 
fafcicidi  are  every  where  furrounded  by  the  cortical  fub- 
llance,  except  at  their  apices,  which  are  embraced  by  the 
infundibula.  Each  of  thefe  points  forms  a conical  papilla, 
pierced  by  numerous  fmall  apertures,  which  arc  the  openings 
of  the  tubes  juft  mentioned. 

I’lic  papillx,  therefore,  are  fimply  the  points  of  the  cones 
which  conllitute  the  tubular  fubllance  : their  number  varies 
from  five  to  eighteen.  Generally  there  is  a fingle  papilla 
for  each  cone  ; fometimes  two  cones  are  united  by  one 
papilla,  which  is  then  larger  ; two  papillae  are  very  feldom 
found  on  one  cone.  Their  form  and  length  are  very  various ; 
they  may  be  Ihort  and  rounded,  or  long  and  pointed.  They 
are  of  a tolerably  bri  ght  red  colour,  but  fometimes  rather 
pale,  while  the  reft  of  the  tubular  fubllance  is  redder,  or  even 
of  a violet  hue  at  the  bafis  of  the  cones.  Their  furface  is 
fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  probably  covered  by  a fine 
membrane.  The  orifices  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  feen 
on  it,  and  as  thefe  are  much  lefs  numerous  than  the  llrias 
of  the  tubular  fubllance,  probably  leveral  of  tlie  fine  tubes 
unite  together  before  they  terminate.  Compreffion  of  the 
kidney  caufes  the  urine  to  tranfude  at  thefe  pores  ; and 
the  urine  may  be  exprefled  in  like  manner,  when  the  papillae 
have  been  divided  by  a feclion  perpendicular  to  the  courfe 
of  the  tubes. 

From  the  preceding  defeription  of  the  two  fubllances 
which  compofe  the  kidney,  it  appears,  that  the  cortical  per- 
forms the  fecretion,  and  that  the  tubular,  completely  uncon- 
cerned with  this  fundlion,  has  the  office  of  tranfmitting 
the  fecreted  fluid.  Thus  it  differs  from  all  other  glands 
of  which  the  component  fubllance  is  identical  throughout. 

That  the  arteries  of  the  kidney  are  entirely  diftributed 
in  tlic  cortical  matter  is  evident  from  anatomical  injections; 
the  exact  mode  in  which  they  are  connedled  to  the  uri- 
niferous tubes  hardly  admits  of  being  unravelled.  The 
arteries  I’cem  to  be  continued  towards  the  cones,  where 
they  are  joined  to  the  cortical  matter,  and  injections  often 
pals  from  them  into  the  uriniferous  lubes,  vxiiicli  are  then 
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feen  running  in  ftraight  lines,  and  converging  towards  the 
papillx.  Ruylch  and  others  found  that  water,  quickfilver, 
fuel,  wax,  and  air,  throwm  into  the  renal  arteries,  would 
come  out  at  the  pores  of  the  papillae,  vdiich  is  a ftrong  ar- 
gument for  the  exiftence  of  continuous  tubes.  A further 
proof  of  the  fame,  circumllance  has  been  drawn  from  the 
paffage  of  actual  blood  in  many  inftances  by  the  urinary 
paffages. 

The  bafis  of  each  papilla  is  embraced  by  a fmall  mem- 
branous tube,  into  the  cavity  of  which  the  ape.x  projedt.s. 
Thefe  calyces,  or  infundibula,  are  furrounded  externally  Ijy 
fome  fat,  and  are  lefs  numerous  than  the  pipillx,  becaule 
two  or  three  of  the  latter  arc  fometimes  furnifhed  -with  a 
fingle  tube.  They  are  collebled  ordinarily  into  three  trunks, 
which  come  refpedlively  from  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  kidney.  Thefe  three  trunks  open  at  the  notcli 
into  the  pelvis : fometimes  a greater  number  of  branches 
opens  into  this  membranous  bag.  The  pelvis  is  placed  at 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  notch,  behind  and  between  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  renal  artery  and  vein.  It  is  moil  capacious 
in  its  middle,  narrower  at  the  two  ends,  and  continued  below 
into  the  ureter.  The  openings  of  the  trunks  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  calyces,  and  of  the  ureter,  are  oblerved  on 
its  inner  furface.  Thefe  are  fimple  openings  without  any 
valvular  apparatus.  Sometimes  there  are  tw'o  pelves  to  a 
fingle  kidney. 

The  pelvis  and  calyces  are  compofed  of  a firm,  white, 
and  opaque  membrane,  connefted  by  a loofe  cellular  texture 
to  the  furrounding  organs,  and  having  a fmooth  mucous 
furface  internally,  continuous  with  that  of  tlie  ureter,  and 
with  the  covering  of  the  papillx.  Its  ftrudlure  is  denfe, 
and  not  very  vafcular  ; of  its  properties  and  adlion  we  know 
nothing.  Bichat  and  Boyer  dillinguifh  three  ftrata  in  this 
membrane  ; an  exterior,  derived  from  the  capfule  of  tlie 
kidney  ; a middle,  or  proper  membrane,  continued  at  the 
bafes  of  the  papillx  into  the  fubftance  of  the  organ  ; and  an 
internal,  or  mucous  coat. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  thefe  glands  will  be  deferibed 
in  the  articles  concerning  thofe  vcflels  ; we  have  only  to 
point  out  a few  circumftaiices  here' concerning  them.  The 
renal  arteries  arife  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  pafs  through 
a fliort  courfe  before  they  arrive  at  their  deftinatlon.  Tl.eir 
diameter  is  very  coniiderable  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
the  organ-  It  is  ffiewn  by  fome  calculatiffiis,  the  refults  of 
w'hich  cannot  be  received  with  very  implicit  confidence, 
that  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  blood  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  goes  to  thefe  glands,  confeqncntly,  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  mafs.  Hence  the  whole  of  tlie  blood 
will  have  palled  through  the  kidnies  in  a few  pulfations  of 
the  heart.  They  are  covered  and  accompanied  by  tlie  renal 
veins  ; both  veffels  divide  near  the  kidney  into  fevera! 
branches,  which  enter  the  notch  and  penetrate  into  the  or- 
gan,  accompanied  by  nerves  and  lymphatics.  All  thefe 
parts  are  fur.-ounded  by  a loofe  cellular  tilfuc,  continuous 
apparently  with  tliat  contained  in  the  notch.  Tlie  jiroper 
membrane  of  the  kidney  adheres  to  thefe  fafciculi.  I'lie 
large  branches  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  papilKe,  and  fol- 
low a winding  courfe  round  the  cones  ; the  fmal’er  ra.milica 
tions  form  arches  in  the  cortical  fubllance,  from  the  cun 
vexity  of  wliich  lui.iierous  ramifications  are  dillributed  in 
that  liibltance.  They  ft-em  to  terminate  about  the junclio  i 
of  the  cortical  and  tubular  parts  by  uriniferous  tubes.  The 
veins  have  a difpotitioii  analogous  to  that  of  the  arteries. 

Tlie  lymphatic  vclfels,  dillinguiflied  into  luperfi.-ial  and 
deepfeated,  communicate  frecjuently.  They  follow  the 
oourft  of  the  blood-vefleh',  pafs  out  at  the  liulcL',  and  go  to 
the  lumbar  glands. 
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The  nerves,  derived  from  the  ganglia  of  the  great  fympn- 
thetic,  conftitute  the  renal  pleKus,  ot  which  the  brandies 
furround  the  blood-veflels,  particularly  the  artery,  and  pe- 
netrate with  it  into  the  kidney.  The  kidnies  feem  to  be 
hardly  fenfible  in  the  natural  ftate : but  difeafe,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, inflammation,  developes  their  fenfibility  in  a very 
high  degree. 

The  external  furface  of  the  kidney  is  clofely  invefted  by 
a peculiar  membrane,  fometimes  called  the  capfule,  which 
adheres  by  means  of  fliort  and  very  fine  threads,  but  can  be 
feparated  without  much  difficulty.  It  enters  the  notch,  and 
is  connedfed  there  to  the  calyces  and  blood-vefl’els  It  is 
very  denfe  and  firm,  femi-tranfparent,  rather  thicker  than  the 
pentoneum,  and  not  divifible  into  laminte.  Immerfiou  in 
boiling  water  makes  it  curl  up  and  become  thicker. 

The  ureter  is  the  tube  defigned  to  convey  the  urine  from 
the  kidney,  commencing  from  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  by  a wide  opening,  fometimes  called 
infundibulum,  and  continued  thence  in  a defeending  courfe 
to  the  inferior  furface  of  the  bladder,  where  it  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  diflant  from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide. 
Its  ordinary  fize  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a quill,  except 
towards  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  ilightly  contradled  ; 
but  it  varies  in  this  refpeff  in  different  fubjedfs,  and  even  in 
different  parts  in  the  fame  fubjeft.  Commonly  there  is  one 
to  each  kidney,  but  fometimes  it  is  double. 

From  its  origin  it  goes  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards 
as  far  as  the  front  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis,  where  it  is 
feparated  from  the  oppofite  one  by  the  breadth  of  the  bafis 
of  the  facriim.  In  this  part  of  its  courfe  the  peritoneum 
and  the  fpermatic  veffels  lie  in  front : the  pfoas  mufcle,  which 
it  erodes  at  a very  acute  angle,  is  behind  it.  Lower  down  it 
croffes  the  common  iliac  artery  and  vein.  The  right  tube  lies 
parallel  to  the  outer  fide  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Several 
fmall  blood-veffels  are  diftributed  on  it.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
facrum  it  pafles  forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards  through  a 
large  quantity  of  adipous  fiiblfance,  and  advances  towards 
the  under  furface  of  the  bladder.  Here  it  croffes  the  vas 
deferens,  and  is  placed  a little  above  and  externally  to  the 
veficiila  feminalis,  at  wliich  point  it  penetrates  the  bladder. 
It  runs  obliquely  between  the  coats  of  that  organ,  paffmg 
for  about  an  inch  from  without  inwards  and  from  behind 
forwards,  between  the  nuifcular  and  mucous  coverings,  and 
then  opening  into  the  cavity  by  a very  narrow  orifice  placed 
at  the  poflerior  angle  of  the  triangular  fpace  near  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

The  courfe  of  thefe  tubes  is  the  fame  in  the  female  ; they 
prefent  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice  in  the  pelvis  of  this 
fex. 

As  the  ureter  is  a continuation  of  the  pelvis,  we  naturally 
expeft  to  difeover  in  it  the  fame  organization  as  in  that 
bag.  Anatomills  deferibe  three  coats ; an  exterior,  thin, 
trjnfparent,  and  of  a cellular  nature  ; a middle,  which  is 
thicker,  and  gives  to  the  part  its  colour  and  confidence ; and 
an  internal  mucous  covering,  continuous  with  thofe  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  habitually  moHlcned, 
like  them,  with  a mucous  fluid  capable  of  defending  it  from 
the  aflion  of  the  urine.  Tliefe  ilrata  are,  how’ever,  ib 
clofely  connefted,  that  it  i.s  alinofl  impoflihle  to  exhibit 
•tfiem  didinbt.  The  blood-veffcis  are  derived  from  the  renal, 
tfie  fpermatic,  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  inferior,  and  the 
iliacs. 

The  ureters,  as  well  as  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kid- 
ney, are  very  e.vtciifiblc  ; their  ordinary  functions  probably 
require  the  c.xercife  of  fuch  a property,  as  they  nnill  be 
fubjcct  to  various  conditions  of  plenitude  and  emptinefs. 
Uut  difeafe  elucidates  this  point  moil,  clearly : when  the 


natural  paffage  of  the  urine  is  obflrinffcd  by  a done,  or 
when  it  is  dillurbed  by  difficulties  in  the  evacuation  through 
the  urethra,  the  ureters  are  often  enlarged  very  confiderably, 
even  in  fome  cafes  almofl  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  intefline,  and 
the  pelvis,  with  its  dependencies,  undergoes  an  analogous 
dilatation. 

Thefe  parts  do  not  feem  to  poffefs  animal  fenfibility  in 
their  natural  flate  ; but  that  property  is  manifefled  in  iheiu 
to  the  highefl  degree,  by  the  paflage  of  a ftoiie,  which 
caiifes  perhaps  torture  as  exquilite  as  any  difeafe  ©f  any 
organ  in  the  body. 

Their  funftion  of  conveying  the  fecreted  urine  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  requires  the  exercife  of  tonic  powers : 
the  idea  of  this  fluid  finding  its  way  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
is  not  only  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
but  is  irreconcileable  with  obvious  phenomena.  The  adhcfion 
of  the  fides  of  the  tube,  where  it  penetrates  the  coats  of 
the  bladder,  prefents  an  obftacle,  which  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  exertion  of  fome  force  ; and  this  obftacle  is 
vafUy  increafed  in  the  diflended  flate  of  the  bladder,  during 
whicli  the  fluid  is  conflantly  finding  its  way  into  the  recep- 
tacle. The  only  power  in  this  cafe,  by  which  the  requi- 
fite  end  can  he  obtained,  is  a contrablion  of  the  canal. 

Developemcnt  of  the  Kulnev. — In  the  foetus  all  parts  of  tlie 
urinary  apparatus  are  remarkable  for  their  conliderable  ad- 
vancement ; and  fome  are  diftiiiguiflied  by  confidcrable  pecu- 
liarities of  conformation  and  llruclure.  The  kidnies  are 
very  large,  furrounded  at  firft  by  a foft  and  reddiih  cellular 
tiffue,  but  covered,  before  tlie  end  of  utero.gcflation,  by  a 
fmall  quantity  of  granulated  fat : this  is  moll  abundant  be- 
hind, fo  that  the  peritoneum  is  almofl  immediately  in  con- 
ta6l  with  them  in  front.  The  external  furface  is  tiibercu- 
lated  at  this  time  : anatomills  have  fometimes  deferibed  the 
organ,  as  if  the  cones  of  tubular  fubflance  w'ere  imperfetlly 
connefted  together  as  yet,  fo  that  each  kidney  might  be 
regarded  as  an  affemblage  of  fmaller  kidnies.  This  repre- 
fentation  is  not  corredl ; no  traces  of  fuch  dilliiiklion  are 
vifible  in  the  interior ; and  the  tubercles  of  the  outfide, 
which  Correfpond  to  the  bafes  of  the  cones,  feem  to  depend 
on  the  cortical  matter  being  not  completely  developed. 
Some  animals,  as  thofe  mammalia  which  cither  live  in  or 
frequent  the  w'ater,  have  kidnies  compofed  of  fmall  kidnies 
coniiefted  by  cellular  fubflance.  There  is  in  thefe  cafes  a 
large  number  of  cones,  each  furrounded  by  a llratum  of 
cortical  matter,  and  furniflted  witli  a calyx  of  its  own  ; and 
thefe  feparate  pieces  are  only  united  by  cellular  fubflance. 
We  may  conceive  the  human  kidney  to  be  formed  in  this  way, 
except  that  tiie  feparate  portions  are  blended  into  one  mafs  : 
and  the  dlflmdlion  is  only  external  even  in  the  fcctus.  A 
llruclure  of  a defeription  quite  oppofite  prevails  in  many 
other  animals,  particularly  in  all  the  feroe  of  Linnxus. 
The  kidney  in  tliem  conlills  of  a Angle  portion  of  tubular 
fubflance,  with  one  papilla  and  calyx,  and  a fiiigle  llratum 
of  cortical  matter. 

While  the  kidney  retains  this  tubcrcnlated  exterior,  the 
proportion  of  cortical  matter  is  fmaller  than  in  tl'e  perfedl 
gland ; but  the  diftintlion  between  it  and  the  tubular  is  well 
marked  : tlie  papi  la:  exhibit  a very  lively  red  colour.  The 
gland  at  tliis  time  has  conliderable  firmnefs,  particularly  if 
com])nred  to  tlie  liver  or  fplecn.  The  capfule  is  very  per- 
feAly  formed,  and  lejiarates  eafily.  ^fhe  calyces,  pelvis,  and 
ureter  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  confidcrable  progrefs  : the 
latter,  in  particular,  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  in  the  adult, 
in  a foetus  of  feveu  or  eight  months.  Its  fize  may  be  mere 
accurately  efliir.nted  if  it  be  compared  to  the  vas  deferens, 
which  is  like  a flender  nervous  thread,  recognizable  on'y  by 
its  whitenefs. 
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No  confiderablc  change  has  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
birth  : although  the  kidnies  are  ftill  tuberculatcd,  their 
figure  is  more  precifely  determined,  and  the  difference  of  the 
two  conlUtuent  parts  is  llrongly  marked.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  pelvis  or  ureter.  In  the  fubfequent 
years  fat  is  collected  more  abundantly  about  the  kidnies  : 
thefe  organs,  by  acquiring  a thicker  covering  of  cortical 
matter,  lofe  their  unequal  furface,  and  gradually  affumc  the 
form  which  charafterizes  them  in  the  adult.  The  external 
membrane  becomes  more  denfe,  and  more  clofely  connedled 
to  the  furface.  'I'he  other  parts  experience  no  further  change 
except  that  they  partake  of  the  general  growth.  In  old  age 
the  kidnies  become  foft  and  flaccid ; and  the  furrounding 
fat  is  diminiflied  in  quantity.  The  external  membrane  pre- 
fents  occalionally  points  of  a cartilaginous  coniiflence. 

Phyftology  of  the  Kidnies. — 'I'he  minute  ramilications  of 
the  renal  arteries,  wliich  compofe  fo  great  a portion  of  the 
cortical  fubllance  of  the  kidnies,  feparate  from  the  blood 
the  urinary  fluid,  which  is  conveyed  along  the  tubuli  urini- 
feri,  and  depofited  by  their  orifices  in  the  calyces  of  the 
kidney.  It  then  goes  througli’  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  and 
thus  arrives  at  the  bladder.  The  fecretion  goes  on  conftant- 
ly,  and  the  tranfmiflion  into  the  bladder  is  equally  conftant : 
for  there  is  a continual  efiiux,  when  a catheter  is  placed  per- 
manently in  the  bladder,  as  alfo  in  thofe  examples  of  mal- 
formation, wliere  the  ureters  open  on  the  furface  of  the 
body.  Ligatures  placed  on  the  ureters,  or  obftriiftions  of 
thofe  canals  by  other  canfes,  as,  for  example,  by  ilones, 
demonflrate  this  courfe  of  the  urine ; the  tubes  are  dif- 
teiidcd  between  the  kidney  and  the  obltacle,  and  empty 
below. 

That  the  urine  is  formed  in  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
kidney,  is  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  concerning  this 
j.'art  of  the  fubjedt ; the  mode,  in  which  the  fecretion  takes 
place,  is  entirely  unknown.  This  is  the  problem  of  fecre- 
tion, towards  the  folution  of  which  we  have  approached  no 
nearer  than  the  above  general  fail  fince  phyfiology  has  been 
cultivated.  In  the  prefent  inltance,  indeed,  it  is  not  yet 
agreed  whether  the  uriniferous  tubes  be  continuous  with  the 
capillary  arterial  canals,  or  whether  fome  organ  be  inter- 
pofed  between  them.  Hence  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  urine  from  the  (Irudlure  of  the  parts 
in  which  it  is  formed,  and  to  fliew  how  the  properties  of 
this  fluid  agree  with  the  fize,  direction,  curvatures,  &c.  of 
the  canals,  in  which  the  fecretion  takes  place,  mull  be 
founded  on  grounds  completely  chimerical,  although  thefe 
reveries  are  fandtioned  by  the  refpedtable  authority  of  Haller. 
(Element.  Phyfiol.  lib.  26.  fedt.  4.  ^ 5.)  Another  unac- 
c.iuntable  error  is  committed  by  the  fame  phyfiologift  in 
his  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt.  He  aflerts  that  the  urine 
js  formed  in  the  blood,  and  feparated  only  by  the  adtion  of 
the  kidney  ; and  defends  the  opinion  by  Hating  that  this 
fluid  goes  off  by  perfpiration,  or  by  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  wlien  its  ordinary  paffage  is  obftrudled.  This  noticn 
is  completely  irreconcileable  wiih  the  prefent  ffate  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  conftitution  of  the 
blood  and  the  urine-;  and  the  alleged  facts,  by  which 
It  is  fupported,  are,  to  fay  the  lead,  of  a fufpicious 
nature. 

We  may  eftablifli,  in  the  fecond  place,  this  fadt ; that 
the  kidnies  are  the  only  organs  in  the  body  capable  of 
forming  urine,  and  that  the  ureters  are  the  only  paffages  by 
which  fluids  can  be  conveyed  into  the  bladder.  Yet  both 
ot  thefe  points  are  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  fome  phyfio- 
logills.  When  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  from  the  body 
ia  flopped,  fome  fuppofe  that  it  is  feparated  by  other  organs. 

“ It  appears,”  lays  Haller  (Elem.  Pliyfiol.  lib.  2(3.  fedl.  4. 


.§  12.),  that  the  fridliofl  of  the  circulation,  and  the  heat  of 
the  fluids  produce  in  the  blood  acrid  particles,  tending  to 
an  alkaline  nature,  of  which  the  more  volatile  are  diflipated 
by  infenfible  perfpiration,  while  others,  too  large  for  the 
pores  of  the  flein,  can  be  feparated  by  the  kidnies  only. 
For,  in  all  cafes  of  ifehury,  where  thefe  particles  are  not 
feparated  by  the  urine,  either  fymptom,s  of  acrimony  take 
place  in  the  whole  body,  or  thefe  matters  are  thrown  off  by 
other  organs.  Thus  the  fweat  and  perfpiration  have  an 
urinous  odour : or  there  is  an  urinous  oedema  of  the  whole 
body,  or  urine  depofited  in  the  cellular  fubllance,  with 
violent  and  fatal  fever.  In  other  inftances  urine  has  been 
difeharged  by  the  falivary  organs  ; by  the  ears  or  noflrils, 
mixed  with  blood ; by  the  mammae ; by  vomiting,  or 
llool  ; or  it  has  become  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
abdomen,  or  it  has  been  depofited  in  the  brain,  caufing 
cephalalgia,  blindnefs,  delirium,  ftupor,  convulfions  and 
apoplexy.  When  fecreted  into  the  Itomach,  it  caufes  hic- 
cough and  vomiting.  Laftly,  the  congeflion  of  earthy 
fubtlances  in  the  blood,  caufed  by  ifehury,  may  produce 
fandy  matter  in  the  fweat.”  That  a fluid,  poffefiing  fuch 
very  peculiar  properties  as  the  urine  does,  confi fling  of 
fuch  numerous  and  complicated  elements,  and  feparated 
ufiially  in  a very  intricate  glandular  flrutlure,  fhould  be 
formed  alfo  in  almofl  every  other  kind  of  organic  apparatus 
in  the  body  ; that  it  fliould  be  feparated  by  the  exhalants  of 
the  cellular  fubftance,  and  of  the  fldn,  by  thofe  of  mucous 
and  ferous  furfaccs,  by  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  as  well  as 
by  glandular  organs,  is  a pofition  fo  completely  at  variance 
with  aU  that  we  underfland  of  the  compoiition  and  adlions 
of  the  animal  frame,  that  we  could  not  receive  it  without 
very  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  whole  quotation  exhi- 
bits credulity  rather  than  the  deliberate  caution  ueceffary  for 
eftabiifliing  fo  fingular  a fa61,  and  the  fubjoined  authorities 
are  not  at  all  calculated  to  remove  our  fcruples.  Perhaps 
an  urinous  odour  has  been  fometimes  obferved  in  the  perfpi- 
ration ; although  we  believe  that  even  this  has  not  been 
hitherto  proved  by  very  convincing  evidence.  Muft  we  im- 
mediately conclude  that  the  cutaneous  exhalants  have  formed 
urine  ? When  the  biliary  paffages  are  obftrudled,  and  vari- 
ous fluids  are  tinged  with  bile,  we  explain  the  phenomena 
by  the  abforption  of  that  fluid  from  its  natural  receptacles. 
Will  not  the  fame  explanation  fuffice  for  the  cafes,  if  there 
are  any  fufficiently  proved,  of  urinous  properties  in  the 
other  fecretions  and  exhalations  of  the  body  ? 

That  there  is  fome  more  dire£l  paffage  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  bladder,  than  through  the  abforbeiits,  the  ge- 
neral circulation,  and  the  kidnies,  is  an  opinion  that  has 
been  partially  entertained  even  from  the  moll  ancient  time .. 
The  very  rapid  manner  in  which  the  urinary  fecretion  is 
augmented  by  copious  draughts  of  fluids,  and  the  communi- 
cation, within  a very  fliort  time,  of  particular  properties  to 
the  urine,  by  certain  fubilances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  ar.* 
the  circumftances  on  which  this  opinion  has  been  grounded. 
Anatomical  invelligation  has  hitherto  detecled  no  fucli  jiai- 
fage  ; no  difi’eflor  has  met  with  any  tube  that  could  poflibly 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  forming  fuch  a communication  : while 
the  experiment  of  tying  the  ureters  corroborates  this  nega- 
tive facl,  by  teaching  us  that  110  urine  gains  admiffion  into 
the  bladder,  when  thefe  tubes  are  obilruCted.  “ Guler,,” 
fays  Haller,  (Elem.  Phvfiol.  lib.  26.  feci.  4.  $ 4.)  “ tauglit 
us  long  ago,  that  when  the  ureters  are  tied  or  divided  in  the 
living  body,  the  urinary  bladder  is  found  empty,  and  that 
the  animal  evacuates  no  urine.  This  experiment  has  uni- 
formly exhibited  the  fame  refult  in  the  hands  of  fcveral  very 
pradlifed  and  dextrous  experimenters ; and  Raft  lately  re- 
peated it  on  a dog,  and  found  the  kidnies  fwoln  and  full  of 
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water,  the  papillae  dilated,  the  ureters  enlarged  above  the 
ligature,  and  empty  below,  the  bladder  not  containing  a 
fingle  drop  of  urine.”  The  phenomena  of  difeafe  confirm 
the  concliifions  to  which  thefe  trials  lead  : obfirudlions  of 
the  ureters,  and  fuppreffion  of  the  aftion  of  the  kidnies,  en- 
tirely ft<;p  the  urinary  difeharge,  whatever  quantity  of  fluid 
the  patient  may  drink. 

Tiiis  affertion  of  the  exiftence  of  a fltort  communication 
between  tlie  llomach  or  bowels  and  the  bladder,  againll  the 
evidence  of  anatomy  and  experiments,  is  founded  on  an  af- 
fiin.ption  which  we  confider  to  be  highly  queftionable.  We 
are  fo  far  from  allowing  that  the  abforbents  and  blood-veflels 
are  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  that 
we  believe  the  very  reverfe  to  be  true.  We  believe  that  the 
great  abforbing  furface  afforded  by  the  alimentary  canal, 
together  with  the  infinite  number  of  abforbing  velfels,  and 
the  diameter  uf  the  thoracic  dudt,  fully  account  for  the 
conveyance  of  fluids  into  the  blood  ; and  that  the  large  fize 
of  the  renal  arteries,  which  mull  circulate  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  thi'ough  the  kidnies  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  a 
minute,  with  the  great  number  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  very 
fatisfadlorily  explain  the  fecretion  of  urine  in  any  quantity 
of  which  we  have  examples.  If  thefe  paflages,  which  are 
obvious  to  our  fenfes,  and  large  enough  to  allow  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  fluid  to  pafs  through  them,  cannot 
tranfmit  the  urine  with  fufficient  celerity,  how  fliall  we  ex- 
peft  that  a greater  quantity  can  pafs  through  canals,  which 
mufl:  be  beyond  all  comparifon  fmaller,  lince  no  difleftor 
even  conjedtures  that  he  has  ever  feen  them  ? There  is  an- 
other and  ftill  more  fatal  objedtion  to  thefe  opinions ; the 
fluids  voided  in  thefe  cafes  are  urine,  of  a very  aqueous 
kind  indeed,  but  ftill  urine  ; — ftill  that  peculiar  animal  fluid, 
which  is  fecreted  only  by  a kidney.  Now,  if  there  be  a 
diredt  paflage  from  the  ftomach  to  the  bladder,  we  ought  to 
void,  according  to  the  nature  of  our  drink,  tea,  wine, 
punch,  cyder.  See.  We  muft  fuppofe,  therefore,  the  ex- 
iftence of  an  unknown  kidney  to  convert  thefe  different 
fluids  into  urine,  as  well  as  of  an  unknown  paffage  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  bladder.  The  exiftence  in  the  urine  of  par- 
ticular properties,  derived  from  certain  articles  of  food,  will 
prove  nothing  in  this  cafe,  until  we  have  been  convinced 
that  they  cannot  have  been  imported  by  the  medium  of  the 
general  circulation.  Expofiire  of  the  body  to  the  vapour  of 
turpentine  will  affedl  the  urine,  without  its  introdudfion  in- 
to the  ftomach.  (See  the  experiments  under  the  article 
Tvtegu-MEXT.s.  ) What  are  the  fecret  paflages  by  which 
this  is  conveyed,  in  fuch  a cafe  ? 

The  urine  is  regarded  as  a fluid  entirely  excrementitious  ; 
as  confifting  cf  materials,  which  are  either  ufelefs  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  or  which,  if  retained,  would  be  adfually 
prejudicial.  The  fluids  which  we  drink  dilute  the  folid 
food,  reduce  it  to  that  Hate  in  which  it  conftitutes  the  chyle, 
and  are  abforbed  with  it.  Probably  a confiderable  portion 
is  taken  up  immediately  from  the  alimentary  canal,  without 
undergoing  the  previous  change  into  chyle  ; fince  copious 
drinks  often  augment  the  urinary  difeharge  much  fooner 
than  the  formation  of  chyle  could  be  effedfed.  The  fuper- 
fluous  fluid,  thus  introduced  into  the  blood,  is  feparated  by 
the  kidnies,  and  very  fpeedily  feparated,  when  large  quan- 
tities are  drunk  : her.ee  the  chief  component  part  of  the 
urine  is  water.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  conftantly  un- 
dergoing changes  in  their  compofition  : they  receive  frefh 
particles  from  the  blood,  while  the  abforbing  fyftem  re- 
moves the  old  ones  ; fo  that  there  is  a perpetual  movement 
over  the  whole  body  of  combination  and  decompofition. 
Again,  a fimilar  change  is  inceflantly  carried  on  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids.  The  lymph  of  the  cellular  texture  and  the 


ferum  of  the  circumferibed  cavities  are  at  all  times  in  this 
kind  of  circulatory  motion.  Thefe  old  materials  are  con- 
veyed into  the  blood  by  the  abforbents,  and  feparated  from 
it  in  the  kidnies,  in  order  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body. 
They  feparate  it  under  the  peculiar  form  denominated  by 
the  French  chemifts  urce  ; which  matter  exceeds  in  atuount 
by  many  times  all  the  other  faline  fubftances  diflblved  in  the 
urine,  and  bellows  on  that  fluid  its  colour,  odour, — in  a 
word,  all  its  peculiar  charadlers.  We  fliall  anticipate,  from 
this  view  of  the  matter,  what  the  refearches  of  modern  che- 
miftry  have  moil  clearly  proved,  that  the  component  in- 
gredients of  urine  are  very  numerous  : it  exceeds,  in  this 
refpedl,  all  the  other  animal  fluids.  A particular  account 
of  its  fenfible  charadlers  and  chemical  compofition  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Urixe;  and  that  of  the  concretions 
occafionally  formed  in  the  urinary  paflages  under  Stone. 

No  fecretion  exhibits  fuch  fignal  variations  as  this  : the 
term  urine,  therefore,  is  applied  to  fluids  differing  in  almoft 
every  circumflance  from  each  other.  The  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  its  ingredients  are  not  alike  in  the  fame  individual, 
at  the  different  periods  of  life.  Peculiar  characters  dillin- 
guifli  it  in  the  feetus,  the  boy,  the  adult,  and  the  old  fub- 
je6l ; they  differ  in  the  fame  day,  according  as  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  heat  or  cold,  as  he  is  inactive  or  ufes  much 
bodily  exertion,  according  to  the  natftre  and  quantity  of 
the  food  and  drink,  and  the  length  of  time  after  meals  at. 
which  it  is  voided  ; the  ftate  of  health,  particularly  of  the 
ftomach,  and  other  digeftive  organs,  and  the  paflions  of  the 
mind,  have  alfo  confiderable  influence. 

The  kidnies  and  bladder  of  the  foetus  contain  a very  fmall 
portion  of  fluid,  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  urine  : it  is  al- 
moft entirely  aqueous,  rather  vifeid  and  turbid,  and  has  no 
fmell  or  talle.  In  the  firft  years  of  life,  the  colour  is  not 
deep  ; the  acrid  and  odorous  properties  are  but  flightly 
marked.  As  the  motion  of  compofition  prevails,  in  almoft 
all  the  organs,  over  that  of  decombination,  the  quantity  of 
uree  is  fmall.  The  earthy  phofphates,  particularly  that  of 
lime,  are  not  prefent,  or  in  very  minute  quantities.  While 
oflification  is  incomplete,  this  fubftance  is  required  for  the 
developement  of  the  bony  fyftem.  In  the  adult,  where  tlte 
growth  of  the  body  is  complete,  the  refidue  of  nutrition  is 
more  abundant : all  the  properties  of  the  urine  are  more 
ftrong.  It  contains  falts,  earthy  phofphates,  phofphoric 
acid,  urce,  and  uric  acid,  according  to  the  defeription  in 
the  articles  already  referred  to.  The  falts  and  the  animal 
fubftance  increafe  in  the  old  [ubjetl  ; the  phofpate  of  lime 
is  very  abundant. 

The  modifications  produced  in  the  urine  by  heat  and  cold, 
which  include  alfo  the  effedls  of  exercife,  and  the  influence 
of  the  feafons,  are  not  the  refult  cf  any  direft  adlion  on  the 
kidnies,  but  arife  from  the  operations  of  thefe  caufes  on 
the  cutaneous  functions.  The  relations  between  the  urine 
and  the  external  and  internal  exhalations  are  peculiar  to  this 
fecretion.  In  proportion  as  we  perfpire  more  abundantly, 
the  urinary  evacuation  is  diminiflied  ; and  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  is  obferved  in  confiderable  dropfies.  From  this  cha- 
radler,  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the  function  of  the  kid- 
nies, naturally  arile  the  frequent  varia  ions  in  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  ; while  the  other  fecretions  are  nearly  always  m 
uniform  proportions.  Expofure  of  the  furface  to  cold,  or 
inaClivity,  is  attended  not  only  with  an  increafed  quantity  of 
urine,  but  with  alterations  of  its  other  properties  : it  is  pale, 
not  acrid,  nor  ftrong  in  its  fmell.  ’Warmth,  with  free  per- 
fpiration,  or  ftrong  exercife,  diminifhes  the  quantity,  and 
renders  it  more  highly  coloured,  acrim.onious,  and  odorous. 
Slighter  changes  of  an  analogous  nature  may  be  remarked 
in  winter  and  fum.mer.  (See  Integuments.)  When  the 
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quantity  of  urine  is  fo  remarkably  augmented  in  diabetes,  the 
llvin  is  parclied  and  dry. 

The  quantity  of  food,  and  more  particularly  of  drink,  in- 
fluences very  greatly  that  of  the  urine  ; and  feveral  phyfi- 
ologids  reprefent  the  two  as  nearly  equal.  The  elfefl  of 
aqueous  drinks,  however,  will  be  coniiderably  modihed  by 
the  ftate  of  the  cutaneous  difcharge.  It  the  individual  be 
warm  and  llrong,  a great  part  of  fuch  drinks  is  dilfipated  by 
the  flcin  : in  a weaker  Hate  of  the  body,  combined  with  ex- 
ternal cold,  it  is  difpofed  of  by  the  kidnics.  The  labourers 
in  harvell  will  often  drink  fome  gallons  of  liquor,  while  pro- 
fecuting  their  liard  work  under  a hot  fun,  without  any  iu- 
creafcd  urinary  difcharge  ; the  perfpiration,  however,  is  un- 
commonly copious,  and  its  evaporation  has  a mod  favourable 
effecl  in  keeping  the  body  cool.  The  liquors  which  in- 
crcafe  the  urine  moH  remarkablv  arc  thofe  of  an  aqueous 
kind,  fuch  as  water,  vegetable  infiiljons,  weak  beer,  cyder, 
&c.  taken  cold.  Stimulating  drinks,  fuch  as  the  ftronger 
wines  and  fpirits,  and  warm  fluids,  excite  the  fyilem  in 
general,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  flcin. 
The  quantity  of  urine,  afcertained  by  adfual  experiment,  has 
varied  confidcrably.  The  accounts  of  Hartman,  Robinfon, 
De  Gorter,  Keil,  Rye,  Home,  Sanflorius,  and  Linings, 
give  us  the  following  numbers  of  ounces  in  twenty-four 
hours;  2S,  31,  36,  38,  40,  44,  50^,  64:  the  average  of 
the  whole  will  be  49  ounces. 

The  qualities  of  the  urine  are  affefted,  in  many  inftances, 
in  a very  obvious  way  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  As  this 
fecretion  provides  for  the  removal  from  the  body  of  the  re- 
fidual  and  excrementitious  part  of  our  aliment,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  mull;  be  very  eflentially  influenced  by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  food.  Rhubarb,  beet  root,  madder,  and 
other  fubftances  afleff  its  colour.  Fourcroy  mentions  a 
man,  who  conceived  that  he  voided  blood,  but  was  perfeftly 
free  from  pain,  and  all  fymptoms  of  urinary  affcttion.  He 
had  eaten  a large  quantity  of  beet  root  for  feveral  days  ; arid 
on  leaving  this  off,  the  urine  recovered  its  healthy  appear- 
ance. (Syfl.  des  Connoiff.  Chim.  t.  10.  p.  170.)  Garlick 
and  onions  affeft  its  fmell ; oil  of  turpentine  gives  it  an 
odour  refembling  that  of  violets  ; and  afparagus  imparts  to 
it  a remarkable  fetor.  Several  other  vegetables,  fuch  as 
fennel,  carrots,  parfnips,  &c.  produce  alio  very  fenfible  ef- 
fecls  on  its  fmell,  A very  ftriking  inllance  of  change  in  its 
properties,  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  food,  is  afforded 
in  the  treatment  of  the  diabetes  mellitus  by  animal  diet. 
Sec  Di.tUETKS. 

The  alteration  of  the  urine  by  the  food  is  m.ore  particu- 
larly evinced  in  individuals,  whofe  digeilive  organs  are  not 
llrong  : hence  the  Hate  of  the  urine  is  an  important  fymptom 
in  fuch  cafes. 

Two  or  three  kinds  of  urine  are  diflinguilhed,  according 
to  the  interval  between  the  repatt  and  the  time  of  evacuating 
the  fluid.  The  firil,  difeharged  w'ithin  a very  Ihort  time 
after  drinking,  is  called  urine  of  the  drink  (urina  potus),  or 
crude  urine.  It  is  often  evacuated  fo  foon  after  drinking, 
and  has  fo  little  of  the  dillinguifhing  charaflcrs  of  urine, 
that  it  has  given  rife  to  the  notion  already  mentioned  of  a 
fhort  communication  between  the  flomach  and  bladder.  It 
appears  almoll  like  a mere  water,  and  has  neither  the  fmell, 
colour,  nor  weight  of  urine  : it  muff  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tremely diluted  form  of  the  fluid,  in  which  the  urce  is  dif- 
fufed  in  a very  large  proportion  of  water.  The  urine  of  di- 
geftion  or  concoclion  (urina  chyli)  is  that  evacuated  tw^o  or 
three  l.ours  after  a meal.  Its  colour  and  other  urinous  pro- 
perties arc  more  llrongly  marked  than  in  the  preceding  ; 
but  it  IS  not  y'ct  perfedl  urine.  It  is  affeifled  by  the  nature 
<of  the  foodi  The  urine  of  the  blood  (urina  fanguinis)  is 


voided  feven  or  eight  hours  after  eating,  or  in  the  morning 
after  a night’s  fleep.  It  is  highly  coloured  and  acrid,  has 
a flrong  tafle  and  fmell,  not  that  imparted  by  any  particular 
food,  bot  the  peculiar  urinous  odour.  I’he  circumftances 
of  digeftion  and  the  nature  of  the  food  either  do  not  affedt 
this,  or  affedl  it  in  a much  lefs  degree.  It  contains  a large 
proportion  of  falls  and  urde.  Its  charadlers,  in  fliort,  are 
thofe  deferibed  as  belonging  to  urine ; and  it  is  always  feledled 
for  the  purpofe  of  experiments  on  the  chemical  conftitution 
of  this  fluid. 

The  pafiions  have  an  Influence  on  the  nature  of  this  fluid  ; 
fear,  forrow',  and,  in  general,  the  emotions  which  adl  vio- 
lently on  the  frame,  often  caufe  an  abundant  flow  of  colour- 
lefs  and  inodorous  urine,  which  feems  to  confill  almoll 
entirely  of  wuiter. 

But  the  effedts  of  the  caufes  which  we  have  jull  confidered, 
are  very  flight  in  comparilon  with  the  changes  produced  by 
difeafe.  Tlie  alteration  in  this  cafe  goes  deeper,  and  the 
variations  are  more  numerous  and  charadlcrillic.  Since  the 
earliell  ages  of  medicine,  phyiicians  have  drawn  indications 
from  this  fource  concerning  the  nature,  progrefs,  and  ter- 
mination of  dileafes  ; and  empirics  have  not  overlooked  fa 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  levying  a tax  on  public  credulity. 
Careful  analyfes  of  the  various  morbid  urines  are  ftill  among 
thofe  defiderata,  which  promife  very  interefting  refults  to  the 
phyliologill  and  pathologift.  A few  fadls  only  have  been 
colledled  on  this  fubjedl.  The  fediment  of  the  urine,  at 
the  termination  of  acute  difeafes,  has  been  found  to  confill 
chiefly  of  uric  acid.  The  colourlefs  fluid  voided  in  nervous 
diforders,  in  hylleric  paroxyfms,  &c.  is  little  more  than 
mere  water.  Phofphoric  acid  and  phofphate  of  lime  are 
not  found  in  the  urine  during  the  paroxyfm  of  gout  ; but 
the  latter  returns  towards  its  cefiation,  and  is  even  more 
abundant  than  in  the  healthy  ftate.  In  thofe  affedlions,  in 
w'hich  the  bones  become  foftened,  the  urine  has  a large 
proportion  of  phofphate  of  lime  : the  earth  abforbed  from 
the  bones  is  evacuated  by  the  kidnies.  During  utero-gefta- 
tion,  this  earthy  fait  is  not  found  in  the  urine.  For  the  re-- 
markable  qualities  of  this  fluid  in  diaieles,  fee  that  article. 
The  fecretions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  over  which  the 
urine  paffes,  may  varioufly  modify  its  properties  ; and  dif- 
eafes of  thefe  parts  may  occafion  the  admixture  of  bloodj 
pus,  mucus,  &c. 

The  lall  circumftance  we  have  to  mention  concerning  the 
urinary  fecretion,  diftinguiflies  it  from  all  others  ; <uiz.  that 
the  fecreted  fluid  is  concerned  in  no  other  function,  but  is 
entirely  expelled  from  the  body',  after  traverfing  the  urinary 
paffages.  In  other  inftances  the  fecreted  fluids  ferve  fome 
office  ; the  tears  lubricate  the  furface  of  the  eye  the  action 
of  the  faliva  in  affifting  maftication  is  very  important  ; the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  concur  in  digeliion.  Hence  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity'  or  qualities  of  thefe  are  followed 
by  ferious  confequences ; while  tlie  changes  of  the  urine, 
particularly  in  quantity',  are  hardly  obferved. 

The  renal  capfulcs  (capfulae  fuprareiiales,  or  atrabilari«, 
renes  lucceiitunati)  are  two  fnvdll  bodies,  a riglit  and  a left, 
placed  above  the  upper  extremities  of  the  kidnies,  which 
they  cover  to  a certain  extent,  and  behind  the  peritoneum,. 
They  are  fometimes  double  on  one.  or  both  tides.  Their 
fize  varies  much  according  to  the  age  of  the  fubjedl : in  the 
firft  months  of  fcetal  exiftence  they  are  at  leail  as  large 
as  the  kidnies,  and  they'  continue  to  grow  until  the  firft  y'ears 
after  birth  : but  as  this  growth  is  much  lefs  rapid  than  that 
of  the  kidney',  the  proportionate  fizes  of  the  two  organs  are 
foon  entirely  changed,  and  become  fuch  as  we  find  them  in 
the  adult.  When  they  have  acquired  their  greateft  magni- 
tude, they  fometimes  preferve  it>  in  the  adult ; or  they  are 
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gradually  diminiflied,  and  at  laft  dlfappear  almoft  entirely, 
'rheir  figure  does  not  much  refemble  any  known  objeft  ; it 
is  fomewhat  triangular,  and  bent  from  above  downwards. 
We  may  diftinguifh  in  them  an  anterior  and  a poflerior  fur- 
face,  a fuperior  and  an  inferior  margin,  an  internal  and  an 
external  extremity. 

'The  anterior,  which  is  alfo  the  broadelt  furface,  prefents, 
a little  above  its  middle,  a tranlverfe  groove,  which  receives 
the  chief  capfular  vein  ; this  correfponds,  on  the  right  fide, 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  duodenum  ; on  the  left,  to 
the  fplcen  and  pancreas.  The  pofienor  furface  is  in  contail 
with  the  femi-iunar  ganglion  and  tlie  diaphragm.  The  in- 
ferior edge,  which  from  its  breadth  has  been  dcfcribed  as  a 
furface,  is  excavated  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and 
from  above  downwards,  and  embraces  the  fuperior  end  of 
the  kidney.  The  luperior  margin,  thin  and  convex,  is  rather 
inclined  inwards,  correfponding  to  the  liver  on  the  right,  and 
to  the  Ipleen  on  the  left  fide.  In  the  extremities  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable  : the  inner  is  rounded  and  rather  lower  tlian 
the  outer,  which  is  more  pointed.  The  whole  exterior  is  un- 
€qual,  w'ith  an  appearance  of  fmall  lobes,  and  adheres  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  by  numerous  vefl’els,  by  nerves  and  by  a 
Joofe  adipous  fubilance,  continuous  with  that  whicli  fur- 
rounds  the  kidnies.  This  fubilance  in  moll  cafes  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  capfules  themfelves  in  colour,  fo  that  they  may 
be  eafily  overlooked  in  a luperficial  examination. 

A kind  of  triangular  cavity  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
capfule,  with  an  oblong  eminence,  caufed  by  the  courfe  of 
a vein  prcjedling  into  it  below : the  fides  of  this  hollow 
often  appear  united  by  a kind  of  downy  matter.  It  contains 
a fluid  of  a reddilh  colour  in  the  foetus,  yellow  in  young  fub- 
jefts,  and  brown  in  the  adult.  Its  confiltence  and  quantity 
are  variable  ; and  it  is  coagulable  by  alcohol.  It  has  been 
aflerted  that  this  cavity  may  be  inflated  by  the  capfular  vein  ; 
but  Haller  could  not  fucceed  in  attempting  this  in  the  human 
fubjedl,  althou;ih  he  ac'^ompliflied  it  in  animals.  Some  deny 
the  exillence  of  a cavity,  and  others  have  aflerted  that  it  is 
a vein.  Haller  fawit  clearly  fixteen  times  in  the  human  fub- 
je£l : it  was  not  obfervable  in  three  iflllances. 

The  colour  is  a brownilh-yellow,  and  deepeft  in  the  inte- 
rior : it  has  more  of  red  in  the  foetus  and  in  children.  The 
form  at  that  time  is  more  rounded,  the  volmne  more  confider- 
able,  and  the  fluid  more  abundant.  Their  confillence  is 
■moderately  firm  ; morefo  on  the  outfide  than  in  the  internal 
portion,  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child.  They  are  compofed 
of  lobes  divifible  into  lobules,  which  may  again  be  reduced 
into  frnaller  portions.  The  furrounding  cellular  iubltance 
enters  the  organ  and  joins  together  thefe  portions.  In  this  re- 
fpeft  the  ftrudture  of  the  renal  capfules  refembles  that  of  the 
conglomerate  glands;  but  no  excretory  dudl  has  been  dif- 
covered  in  them. 

Their  arteries  are  numerous,  and  divided  into  fuperior, 
which  come  from  the  lower  diaphragmatic,  middle  from  the 
aorta  or  c;e!iac  artery,  and  inferior,  which  arife  from  the 
renal.  They  anallomofe  frequently,  and  feem  to  run  on  the 
furfaces  without  entering  the  lubllance  of  the  organs.  The 
veins  are  lefs  complicated.  There  is  always  a large  one  on 
each  fide,  produced  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  on  the  right, 
and  from  the  renal  vein  on  the  left  lide.  It  enters  the 
groove  of  the  anterior  furface,  and  after  running  through 
it,  paffes  into  the  neighbouring  adipous  fubilance,  and  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm.  The  branches  enter  the 
fubilance  of  the  capfules,  but  probably  do  not  open  into 
the  cavities,  as  fome  have  fuppofed. 

Lymphatic  veflels  arife  from  all  points  of  thefe  organs, 
and  feveral  join  thofe  of  the  kidney.  On  the  right  fide 
they  go  to  fome  lymphatic  glands  placed  round  the , vena 


cava,  below  the  liver  ; or  they  arc  united  with  -the  abforb- 
ents  of  the  liver,  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  thoracic 
dudt.  On  the  left  fide  they  enter  glands  placed  in  front  of 
the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  nerves  of  the  renal  capfules  come  from  the  caeliac 
ganglia  and  from  the  renal  pkxufes. 

Pbyfiology  oj  the  renal  Capfules. — The  ufe  of  thefe  bodies 
is  entirely  unknown  : the  phyfiologill  or  pathologill  has  not 
hitherto  noticed  one  f^cl  that  can  throw  the  fmallell  light 
on  their  office,  or  that  can  prove  them  to  polTefs  any 
connedtion  with  any  fundtion  of  the  animal  economy. 
“ From  an  attentive  conllderation  of  all  circumllances,’’  fays 
Haller  (Elem.  Fliyfiolog.  lib.  xxvi.  fedl.  4,  ^ 14.)  “ I 

can  venture  to  affirm  noth.ing  further  of  thefe  capfules, 
than  that  they  fecrete  a fluid,  which  is  more  nccelTary  to  the 
life  of  the  foetus  than  to  that  of  the  adult.  I can  draw  no- 
thing from  comparative  anatomy,  except  the  probable  con- 
jeclure,  that  they  are  made  for  important  purpofea,  as  they 
are  found  in  fo  many  animals.  They  are  large,  and  have  a 
large  cavity  in  the  carnivorous,  as  the  tiger,  and  in  fome 
herbivorous  animals.  But  in  other  herbivora  they  are 
fmall,  and  the  cavity  is  fmall  in  the  voracious  fliark.’’ 

The  urinary  bladder,  or  mufcular  and  membranous  re- 
fervoir  for  the  urine,  is  placed  at  the  middle  and  anterior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  bones  of  the  pubes  ; before 
the  redtum  in  man  and  the  uterus  in  woman  ; below  the  fmall 
mteftine,  above  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia  and  veficulre  feminales  in  man,  and  the  vagina  in  wo- 
man. This  is  the  natural  lltuation  of  the  bladder  in  the 
adult,  but  age  and  various  circumllances  produce  changes 
in  this  refpetl,  which  it  is  important  to  obferve.  In  ihe 
foetus  the  bladder  is  fituated  almoil  entirely  out  of  the  pelvis, 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  navel,  in  the  midll  of  the  cellular 
fubilance,  which  occupies  the  lower  and  front  part  of 
the  abdomen,  externally  tc>  the  peritoneum.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  at  this  age  its  anterior  furface  is  covered  by  the  pe- 
ritoneum only  at  the  upper  part,  and  that  in  the  reft  of  its 
extent  it  correfponds  immediately  to  the  ofla  pubis  and  the 
redli  and  tranlverfi  abdominis.  It  may  accordingly  be 
opened  above  the  pubes,  even  in  its  empty  Hate,  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum.  Tliis  peculiarity  of  pofition 
arifes  from  the  bladder  being  greatly  developed  in  proportion 
to  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  efpecially  from  its  being 
very  elongated,  while  the  pelvis  is  fmall  and  very  lhallow ; 
the  upper  aperture  moreover  is  very  oblique,  and  the  rec- 
tum, diftended  by  a large  quantity  of  meconium,  particu- 
larly towards  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  almoft  en- 
tirely fills  the  pelvis.  As  the  cavity  of  the  latter  is  deve- 
loped, the  bladder  finks  in  it,  and  retires  from  the  um- 
bilicus. At  three  years  of  age  it  is  faid  to  rife  hardly  more 
than  three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  pubes,  and  at  twelve 
this  is  reduced  to  about  half  an  inch  : at  eighteen  it  is  faid 
to  be  completely  hidden  behind  the  bone.  Haller,  however, 
obferves,  that  he  has  feen  the  length  of  this  vifcus  remaining 
even  to  the  time  of  puberty,  fo  that  it  ftill  projedled  confi- 
derably  above  the  pelvis.  In  the  adult,  where  the  pelvis  is 
deep,  and  the  bladder  fliortcr,  not  exceeding  the  bulk  of  an 
egg  in  Its  undiftended  Hate,  it  never  rifes  above  the  pubes  when 
empty  ; and  even  at  other  times  is  generally  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bone.  But  when  it  contains  a large  quantity 
of  urine,  it  afeends  and  forms  in  the  hypogallric  region  a 
very  difcernible  tumour,  which  riles  and  increafes  gradually, 
in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  contained  fluid  becomes 
trreater.  It  may  reach  in  thefe  cafes  beyond  the  umbilicus. 
It  is  contained  in  the  abdomen  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy. Perhaps  it  may  be  inclined  rather  more  backwards 
in  the  fupine  pofition  of  the  body.  It  has  fomelimes  been 
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contained  in  an  inguinal  or  vaginal  hernia.  Its  fituation 
is  not  always  perfedly  llraight,  but  fometimes,  as  Celfus 
has  obfervcd,  rather  inclined  to  the  left.  It  is  retained  in 
its  lituation  by  cellular  fubftance,  which  furrounds  it  on 
all  fides,  and  by  other  means,  which  will  be  deferibed  pre- 
fentiy. 

The  capacity  of  the  organ  differs  according  to  the  age, 
fex,  and  difeafes.  It  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
li/.e  of  the  body,  in  children  than  in  adults  : it  diininifhes 
afterwards  as  it  finks  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  larger  in  perfons 
who  have  the  habit  of  retaining  the  urine  for  a long  time, 
than  in  others  ; and  on  this  account  it  may  be  larger  in 
fome  females.  In  cafes  of  retention  of  urine  it  fometimes 
is  fo  enlarged  as  to  hold  feveral  pints  ; and  it  is  diminifhed 
ir\  a correl'ponding  degree  in  other  affeftions,  as  when  it  is 
irritated  by  the  conftant  prefeuce  of  a Hone,  or  by  any  other 
caufe.  We  can  hardly  affign  any  particular  capacity  as  the 
natural  one,  there  is  fo  much  variety  in  different  individuals  : 
a healthy  perfon  may  void,  at  one  time,  from  half  a pint  or 
Ids  to  two  pints. 

The  figure  ot  the  bladder,  in  an  adult  male,  is  nearly 
that  of  an  oval,  rather  flattened  from  before  backwards,  with 
the  large  extremity  placed  downwards  and  a little  backwards, 
and  the  fmallcr  in  the  contrary  diretlion.  In  females,  and  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  who  have  had  many  children,  it  is  not  fo 
high,  but  broader  in  the  tranfverfe  diredlion.  It  is  very 
elongated,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  in  the  foetus,  at  which 
time  its  extremity,  formed  by  the  urachus,  approaches  the 
navel:  its  length  is  three  times  its  breadth,  and  its  tranf- 
verfe diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  the  antero-pollerior.  At 
no  long  period  after  birth  thefe  dimenfions  change,  the  blad- 
der becomes  more  rounded,  and  affumes  a fomewhat  pyri- 
form figure ; and,  as  the  child  grows,  the  figure  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  to  the  oval.  Several  anatomills  dif- 
tinguilh  in  tlie  bladder  a fuperior  portion,  which  they  call 
the  fundus  ; a middle  part,  or  body  of  the  bladder  ; and 
an  inferior  divifion,  comprehending  the  lower  furfaces  and 
the  neck.  We  fliall  divide  the  organ  into  two  furfaces,  an 
external  and  an  internal. 

The  external  furface  may  be  naturally  divided  into  fix  re- 
gions : viz.  an  anterior,  apollerior,  a iuperior,  an  inferior, 
and  two  lateral,  or  right  and  left. 

The  anterior,  which  is  fiightly  inclined  forwards,  is 
bounded  above  by  the  urachus,  and  below  by  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  At  its  lower  part  arc  fecn  two  fiiull  fibrous 
fafciculi,  called  anterior  ligaments  of  tlie  bladder.  They 
have  a horizontal  direftion,  and  are  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  fymphylis  pubis  in  front,  to  the  fuperior  portion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  to  the  prollate  behind.  This 
region  then  correiponds  to  the  flattened  pollerior  furface 
of  the  olla  pubis  and  their  fyniphyfis,  to  which  it  is  con- 
iietled  by  a loofe  cellular  fubftance.  When  the  organ  is 
empty,  or  moderately  filled,  it  does  not  alcend  above  the 
bo:ie  ; but  in  the  diftended  ftate  it  rifes  out  of  the  pelvis, 
and  correfponds  immediately,  without  the  interpofition  of 
the  peritoneum,  to  the  abdominal  mufcles.  Hence,  at  this 
time  it  may  be  perforated  by  a trochar,  or  opened  for  the 
extraction  of  a Itone,  without  expoling  tlie  patient  to  an 
efliifion  of  urine  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Tiic  pofterior  furface,  Ihghtly  inclined  upwards,  is  con- 
vex, fmooth,  entirely  covered  by  peritoneum,  contiguous  to 
the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  to  the  uterus  in  ihe  female  fub- 
Jedt,  and  to  the  inferior  convolutions  of  the  I'mall  iiileftine  in 
Loth  foxes. 

Tile  lateral  regions,  which  are  broader  below  than  above, 
are  covered  by  peritoneum  in  their  pofterior  portion  only  : 
ja  front  they  are  connected  to  the  lidcs  ot  t lu  cavity  of  the 


pelvis  by  a large  quantity  of  cellular  tifTue.  The  umbiUcal' 
arteries,  and  the  vafa  deferentia,  pafs  along  them. 

The  fuperior  region  is  commonly  called  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  ; it  correfponds  to  the  convolutions  of  the  fmall 
inteftine,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  fuperior  ligament  of 
the  bladder.  The  latter  is  coiupofed  of  the  urachus  and 
of  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  each  of  which  is  here  in- 
cluded in  a fmall  falciform  portion  of  jicritoneum.  The  ura- 
chus, occupying  the  middle  of  thi-s  ligament,  appears  in  the 
adult  under  the  form  of  a whitifh  fibrous  cord,  extended 
from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  on  the  external  furface  of 
the  peritoneum,  to  the  umbilicus,  where  it  is  confounded  with 
the  aponeurofes  of  the  tranfverfe  mufcles.  It  is  about  as 
thick  as  a fmall  quill  at  the  bladder,  but  it  grows  graduallyr 
fmaller  towards  the  navel.  It  pofteffes  no  interior  cavity, 
and  feems  capable  of  no  other  life  than  that  of  fixing  the 
bladder  in  its  fituation.  In  (lead  of  being  folid  and  liga* 
mentous,  it  is  faid  fometimes  to  form  a true  canal,  by  means 
of  which  the  urine  efcapes  at  the  navel : tliis  unufual  ap- 
pearance, which  we  have  never  feen,  is  faid  to  arife  from 
obftni-.'Mon  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  to  ceafe  as  loon 
as  the  urine  flows  through  the  urethra. 

The  elongated  figure  and  great  elevation  of  the  bladder 
in  the  foetus,  make  the  urachus  very  fliort  ; it  then  forms  a 
canal,  beginning  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  : thence 
it  afeends  to  the  umbilicus,  becoming  at  the  fat»e  time  con- 
tracled.  Laftly,  it  enters  this  ring  with  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries, and  is  continued  into  the  cord  : according  to  Haller, 
it  may  he  filled  with  mercury  for  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Farther  on,  it  is  faid  to  be  divided  into  feveral  fila- 
ments, which  are  loft  on  the  arteries  : but  Mr.  Cruikfhank. 
Hates  that  it  is  continued,  in  the  form  of  a very  flender 
thread,  throughout  the  cord.  In  quadrupeds  it  is  manifeftly 
hollow,  and  pafles  through  the  cord  to  a membranous  bag 
called  the  allantois,  in  which  it  ends.  Its  diameter  is  vari- 
able : in  general  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  a line  in 
breadth,  and  it  opens  into  the  bladder  by  an  orifice,  which 
is  fo  fmall  and  difficultly  found,  that  many  good  anatomifts 
have  altogether  denied  its  exiftence.  Sometimes  it  is  confi- 
derably  larger  in  this  fituation.  Haller  fays  that  he  has 
exprefled  from  it  a drop  of  gelatinous  ly^mph,  and  others 
fpeak  of  urine  as  contained  in  it.  Its  confiftence  is  firm  ; 
it  feems  to  be  formed  by'  a prolongation  of  the  internal  coat 
of  the  bladder,  incloled  by  long  and  hard  fibres  continued 
from  the  mulcular  coat.  It  is  doled,  and  becomes  lolid  and 
ligamentous  fome  time  before  birth  ; its  cavity  is  obliterated, 
like  that  of  the  umbilical  vefl'ds,  and  it  can  no  longer  be 
dilated,  or  receive  urine.  Sometimes,  however,  it  remains 
open  : Haller  introduced  a hog's  briftle  into  it  in  the  adult, 
and  he  mentions  gravel  being  contained  in  it  in  another  in- 
ftance.  In  1787?  lays  Boyer,  I difl'etled  tlie  bladder  of  a 
man  thirty-fix  y'ears  old,  w'hofe  urachus  formed  a canal  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  and  contained  twelve  urinary  calculi  of 
tlie  lize  of  millet  leeds.  I al'certained  that  the  containing 
tube  was  not  a facculus  or  elongation  ot  the  internal  coat 
through  the  miifcular  tunic.  Thefe  examples  of  a hollow 
in  the  urachus  of  the  adult  are  very  rare. 

As  the  exiftence  of  a canal  in  this  part  is  fometimes  de- 
nied, we  fubjoin  the  follow'ing  exprefs  teftimony  of  Haller 
on  the  lubjed.  “ Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether 
the  urachus  be  hollow,  fince  we  often  find  that  nothing 
pafles  into  it,  when  the  bladder  is  diftended  with  air  or  mer- 
cury ; and  feveral  good  anatomifts  have  found  no  canal. 
But  the  repeated  invcll'gaiions  of  this  matter  by  myfelf, 
and  by  one  of  niy  pupils,  have  plainly  fliewn  that  a foramen 
leading  into  the  urachus  exifts  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  in 
tlic  human  foetus.  Wlicn  the  iurrouiiding  cellular  fubftance 
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Jias  been  removed,  and  the  fold,  wbich  is  fometimes  formed 
between  it  and  tlie  bladder,  is  deltroyed,  air,  quickfilver,  or 
B bridle  will  enter  eafily  : I have  alfo  fqueezed  out  a drop 
of  gelatinous  fluid,  and  others  have  tound  urine  in  the  ca- 
vity. It  may  be  demonftrated  as  far  as  the  umbilicus." 
Elem.  Phyiiol.  lib.  xxv.  feft.  2. 

The  two  umbilical  arteries,  which  are  conflantly  obli- 
terated in  the  adult,  form  merely  ligamentary  cords  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  placed  at  the  Tides  of  the  urachus,  and 
adhering  like  it  with  tolerable  flrmnefs  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  falciform  procefles  of  the  peritoneum  are  neceflarily 
and  mechanically  produced  by  the  reflexions  of  that  mem- 
brane on  the  three  ligamentary  cords  jull;  deferibed  ; they 
raile  the  membrane  from  the  Tides  of  the  cavity,  and  make 
it  projedt  into  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  three  fmall 
elongated  folds,  of  which  the  middle  furrounds  the  urachus, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  the  umbilical  arteries.  They  are 
broader  below  than  above,  and  more  itrongly  marked  in 
the  fertus  than  in  the  adult.  They  are  united  and  blended 
at  the  navel,  but  feparate  as  they  defeend  ; the  middle, 
which  is  vertical,  and  correfponds  to  the  linea  alba,  termi- 
nating on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  lateral  ones,  which 
diverge,  on  the  Tides  of  the  organ. 

d'he  lower  region,  which  is  alTo  called  the  bafis  of  the 
bladder,  is  rather  more  exteiiTive  from  fide  to  Tide  than  from 
before  backwards.  It  is  fubdivided  into  an  anterior  and 
a pollerior  portion  : the  former,  rather  more  elevated  than 
the  latter,  is  narrow,  fhaped  like  a funnel,  and  called  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  embraced  by  the  prollale,  and 
correfponds  to  the  pollerior  and  inferior  part  of  the  fym- 
ph.ylis  pubis.  The  pollerior  part  is  large  and  expanded  : 
it  is  bounded  behind  by  the  kind  of  cul-de-fac  which  the 
peritoneum  forms  as  it  is  refledled  from  the  back  of  the 
filadder  to  the  redlum.  This  part  covers,  in  man,  the  ve- 
iiculas  feminales  and  vafa  deferentia,  which  arc  united  to  it 
by  cellular  tiflue,  clole  in  front  near  the  prollate,  and  loofer 
behind;  in  the  triangular  interval,  fepaiating  the  vafa  defe- 
reiitia,  the  furface  of  the  bladder  is  in  coiitadl  with  the 
redluin,  and  connecled  to  it  by  a loofe  abundant  cellular 
fubflance,  containing  fat  and  interfperfed  with  numerous 
blood-vefl'els,  particularly  veins.  In  the  female  this  part  of 
the  bladder  correfponds  to  the  front  of  the  vagina.  The 
fldes  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  bladder  are  covered  in  both 
fexes,  by  the  levatores  ani,  and  correfpond  to  the  intervals 
between  the  anus  and  the  tuberoTities  ol  the  ifehia. 

The  internal  furface  is  pohlhed  and  covered  by  an  abun- 
dant mucous  fecretion.  It  prelenls  a great  number  of 
wrinkles,  more  or  lefs  llrongly  marked,  taking  various  di- 
redlions,  and  formed  by  the  internal  membrane.  Thefe  arc 
very  apparent  when  the  bladder  is  empty  and  contradlcd,  but 
are  efiaced  ahnoil  entirely  when  it  is  dilated.  They  arife 
frem  the  unequal  contradlioii  of  the  mufcular  and  mucous 
tunics,  of  which  the  latter  poflefies  a much  lefs  degree  of 
contracliiity  than  the  former.  In  fome  fubjedls  there  are 
feeii,  befldes  thefe  wrinkles,  elongated  prominences,  refem- 
bling  in  many  points  the  mufcular  columns  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  Thefe  are  formed  by  the  fibres  of  tlie 
mufcular  coat,  difpofed  in  large  fafciculi,  and  elevating  the 
mucous  membrane  fo  as  to  projedl  towards  the  bladder. 
Correfponding  depreflions  are  left  between  thefe  columns, 
which  have  given  rife  to  a particular  name  in  French  (veflies 
2 colonnes),  dillinguifhing  the  bladders  with  this  appear- 
ance. Befldes  thefe  depreluous,  there  are  fometimes  cells  or 
pouclies  of  various  fizes  and  number  opening  into  the  cavity. 
Stones  may  be  contained  in  fuch  cells,  and  are  then  called 
cncyfled. 

Tlif  anterior,  pollerior,  and  lateral  regions  of  the  internal 


furface  of  the  bladder,  prefent  nothing  befldes  what  wc  have 
jufl  particularized.  la  the  fuperior  region  there  is  a fmall 
pore  in  the  foetus,  often  fcarcely  vifible,  and  conllituting  the 
commencement  of  the  urachns,  which  we  have  already 
fpoken  of.  The  inferior  region  offers  to  our  view,  in  fuccef- 
Tion  from  before  backwards  ; iff,  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  ; 
zdly,  the  triangular  fpace ; 3dly,  the  infertion  of  the  ureters  ; 
and,  4thly,  the  interior  furface  or  bottom  of  the  bladder. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  orifice  of  the  urethra,  i.s  a 
tolerably  large  circular  opening  with  thick  fldes,  contraded  a 
little  to  form  the  urethra  properly  fo  called.  It  occupies 
the  mofl  depending  part  of  the  bladder  in  the  foetus,  becaufe 
the  bottom  of  the  organ  (basfoiid  in  French)  is  not  deve- 
loped at  that  time.  In  the  adult,  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  rather  higher  than  the  inferior  furface  ; fo  that  there  is  a 
flight  declivity  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  diredted  from 
before  backwards  and  from  above  downwards.  The  circular 
figure  of  the  opening  in  tlie  neck  of  tlie  bladder  is  ordinai  ily 
interrupted  by  a flefliy  tubercle,  arilingfrcm  its  lower  por- 
tion, and  called  by  Lieutaud,  who  lirlt  deferibed  it,  luette 
veTica'e,  or  uvula  vefica;.  Its  fize  varies,  infcmuch  tliat  it 
is  often  fcarcely  vifible.  It  is  fubjedt  to  enlargement,  parti- 
cularly in  old  perfoiis,  and  then  it  forms  an  oblong  tumour, 
rounded  at  its  upper  margin,  and,  by  its  fituation,  rendering 
the  expuliion  of  the  urine  difficult.  Flowever,  we  fometimes 
find  it  Twoln  in  the  dead  body  when  tlie  bladder  has  not  been 
diflended;.  It  Teems  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  and  to  be  merely  the  termination  of  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  triangular  fpace.  It  is  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Home,  in  a paper  contained  in  tlie  Philofophical  Tranl- 
adlioiis,  as  a third  lobe  of  the  prollate  gland.  (See  the  de- 
feription  of  that  gland  in  the  article  Gkneu.'vtion. ) In 
the  natural  flatc,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  doled,  except 
during  midlurition  ; and  is  only  0]>ened  for  tlie  evacuation 
of  the  urine.  It  is  furrounded  externally  by  the  prollate 
gland.  (See  GENKUyvnoN.)  The  opening  is  larger  in 
the  female ; where,  if  it  depended  on  the  prollate,  we  Ihould 
not  expeti  to  find  a luette  velicale  : yet  ilieutaiid  aferibes  it 
equally  to  that  fcx. 

The  trigoiuim  veficEe  (trigone  veficale  in  French)  is  a 
triangular  portion,  bounded  by  three  openings,  whidi  mark 
its  three  angles.  Thele  apertures  are  dillnnt  from  each 
other  about  an  i:.ch,  or  an  inch  and  a luilf,  and  are,  m 
front,  the  opening  of  the  urethra  already  deferibed,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  tlie  triangle;  behind  and  laterally,  the 
openings  of  the  two  ureters.  The  furface  is  a little  in- 
clined backwards,  and  jufl  prominent  enough  to  allow  of 
the  fa6t  being  obferved.  It  is  much  Ids  wrinkled  tli^iii  other 
parts  of  the  bladder,  and  may  alfo  he  difliiiguiflied  by  its 
colour,  which  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fubjedts,  but  coiillantly 
different  from  that  of  the  rell  of  the  organ,  and  generally 
whiter.  The  anterior  angle,  or  apex,  wliich  is  confounded 
with  tlie  luette  veficale,  is  nearly  tliree  or  four  times  its 
thicknefs  ; it  grows  thinner  towards  the  balis.  Its  thick- 
iiefs  and  colour,  and  the  ilroiig  adheflon  of  the  internal 
membrane,  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  its  organization  is  pe- 
culiar. It  preferves  nearly  the  fame  extent  in  the  contradlcd 
bladder,  and  is  then  more  prominent.  It  is  more  extenlivc 
in  the  female  tlinii  in  the  male  bladder. 

'Jlie  openings  of  the  ureters,  occupying  the  two  pollerior 
angles  of  the  triangular  fpace,  are  narrow,  elongated,  and 
diredlcd  obliqiicly  forwards  and  inwards.  Their  diameter  is 
much  Imaller  than  that  of  the  ureter.s,  and  they  often  ap- 
pear to  be  covered  by  fmall  folds  of  the  internal  membrane, 
which  it  is  neceffary^  to  elevate  with  a probe  in  order  to  fee 
them  clearly.  The  introduction  of  the  jirobe  flievvs  us  the 
obliquity  of  the  canals,  and  the  extent  of  their  courfe  be- 
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tween  the  two  coats  of  the  bladder,  a point  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  ureters. 

The  bottom  of  the  bladder  is  a large  hollow  fituated  be- 
hind the  triangular  fpace,  and  below  the  level  of  the  neck  : 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  moll  depending  part  of  the  organ. 

The  fidcs  of  the  bladder  become  thicker  in  proportion 
as  the  organ  contracts,  and  they  are  rendered  thinner  when 
it  is  dilated.  They  confitl  of  a ferous,  a mufcular,  and  a 
mucous  coat. 

The  firft  of  thefe  invells  only  the  pofterior  region,  and  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  lateral  regions.  In  the  foetus  it  covers 
a1fo  a fmall  part  of  the  front  and  upper  portion  of  the  organ. 
Its  external  furface  is  pcrfeftly  fmooth,  and  moiftened  by  a 
ferous  fecretion.  The  internal  furface  is  conneftcd  to  the 
mufcular  covering,  by  cellular  fubllance,  in  fuch  a way  as  to 
admit  with  tolerable  facility  of  feparation  by  dilledlion. 
This  covering  is  furnilhed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  paifes 
from  the  front  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  that  is,  from  the 
reilli  mufcles  or  the  ofla  pubis,  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
then  defcends  over  the  pofterioi  to  the  inferior  lurface  of  the 
organ.  Here  it  quits  the  bladder,  and  palTes  to  the  front 
of  the  reftum  in  men,  to  the  anterior  furface  of  the  uterus 
in  women.  As  it  goes  from  one  to  the  other  of  thefe  organs, 
it  forms  on  the  fides  the  two  folds  improperly  called  pofte- 
rior ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  middle  a cul-de-fac, 
which  is  the  loweft  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the 
male  fubjecl.  This  part  may  become  diftended  with  the 
fluid  of  afcites  ; and,  as  the  cul-de-fac  juft  mentioned  ex- 
tends to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anus  in  many 
fubjecls,  the  paracentefis  of  the  abdomen  might  be  per- 
formed, in  the  male  fubjecl,  from  the  redlum  ; indeed  this 
has  been  adtually  done  in  one  inftance.  The  cul-de-fac 
formed  in  the  female,  by  the  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum 
from  the  vagina  to  the  reclum,  would  allow  a fimilar  opera- 
tion, in  that  fex,  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  lower  furface 
of  the  vagina. 

Where  this  ferous  covering  does  not  exift,  the  bladder  is 
cpvered  by  a layer  of  cellular  tiffue,  the  thicknefs  and  ap. 
pearance  of  which  are  not  every  where  uniform.  At  the 
anterior  region,  behind  the  pubes,  and  on  the  lateral  regions, 
it  is  very  loofe  and  abundant,  and  ufually  contains  more  or 
lefs  fat.  At  the  inferior  furface  it  is  lefs  copious,  but  ftill 
hrofe,  and  containing  little  or  no  fat ; a confiderable  number 
of  veffels,  particularly  veins,  is  feen  here.  It  is  denfe  and 
wliitifli  about  the  veliculae  feminales  and  proftate. 

The  mufcular  coat  furrounds  the  bladder  at  all  points  ; 
correfponding,  by  its  external  furface,  to  the  ferous  tunic, 
and  to  the  cellular  fubllance  ; by  its  internal  furface,  to  the 
outfide  of  the  mucous  coat.  It  is  compofed  of  a thin  ftra- 
tum  of  pale  fibres,  difpofed  in  fafciculi  of  various  fixes, 
crolling  each  other  in  all  direftions,  fo  as  to  form  a very  clofe 
network,  of  which  the  interftices  prefent  every  variety  of 
fixe  and  figure.  Ordinarily  the  mucous  coat  is  completely 
covered  by  this  mufcular  tunic  ; but  fometimes  there  are 
Imall  fpaces  without  any  mufcular  covering.  Through  fuch 
fpaces  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  protruded,  fo  as  to 
form  the  cells  already  mentioned,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  mufcular  fibres  fliews  us, 
that  fome  have  a longitudinal,  others  a nearly  circular  direc- 
tion ; that  feveral  are  oblique,  and  that  the  reft  compofe  an 
inextricable  network.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  forming  the 
exterior  llratum,  are  directed  from  the  neck  to  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder.  The  anterior  ones  arife  from  the  proftate 
and  its  covering,  and  fometimes  from  the  pofterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  pubes,  and  the  front  ligaments  of  the 
bl.-uldcr ; in  the  female,  from  tlie  point  of  union  of  the 
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bladder  with  the  urethra ; they  afeend  over  the  front  of  the 
organ  to  its  upper  part,  and  afford  to  the  urachus  the  ex^ 
ternal  covering  already  mentioned.  The  pofterior  fibre^, 
form  more  numerous  and  larger  fafciculi  than  the  anterior : 
they  pafs  from  the  urachus,  over  the  pofterior  and  inferior 
furfaces,  to  the  proftate  in  man,  and  to  the  junflion  of  the 
bladder  and  vagina  in  woman.  Both  thefe  portions  fend  off 
fibres  laterally,  which  cover  the  lateral  regions,  decuffate 
with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  of  the  more  deeply-featcd 
ftrata.  As  all  thefe  fibres  h.ave  their  fixed  points  in  the 
proftate  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  will  draw  the  other 
parts  of  the  organ,  which  are  all  more  or  lefs  moveable,  to 
the  neck,  and  confequently  prefs  the  urine  againft  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra. 

The  oblique  fibres  are  lefs  diftinft  and  more  deeply-feated 
than  the  longitudinal ; and  are  fo  blended  with  the  others 
that  it  is  almoll  impoflible  to  obferve  any  order  in  their 
dillribution.  Some  have  a tranfverfe  diredlion,  and  embrace 
the  bladder  almoft  in  a circular  manner  : the  more  deeply- 
featcd  they  are,  the  more  they  approach  to  this  courfe  ; yet 
feveral  longitudinal  fafciculi  may  be  feen  in  the  interior  of 
the  organ.  The  contraftion  of  thefe  fibres  diminifties  the 
capacity  of  the  organ  in  all  its  diameters,  and  tends  to  bring 
its  fides  in  all  direftions  towards  their  common  centre.  The 
urine,  thus  forced  on  all  fides,  will  efcape  in  the  direflioii 
where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance  ; that  is,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  againft  which  it  is  moreover  forced  by  the  con- 
tratlion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

From  its  office  of  expelling  the  urine,  the  mufcular  coat 
of  the  bladder  is  frequently  deferibed  as  a mufcle,  under  the 
name  of  detrufor  urinae.  It  will  be  readily  underftood,  from 
the  account  which  we  have  juft  given  of  its  aftioH,  that  the 
bladder  is  brought  into  a flattened  Hate,  and  lies  wholly  iuft 
behind  the  pubes,  when  this  covering  has  contrafted.  The 
fixed  point  of  the  organ  is  behind  thofe  bones  ; the  proftate 
and  neck  cannot  move,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  drawu 
towards  them.  In  this  ftale  the  organ  is  flattened  before 
and  behind,  and  has  a triangular  outline ; the  fundus  forms 
the  apex,  the  inferior  furface  the  bafis,  and  the  lateral  regions 
the  two  fides  of  the  triangle. 

In  a diftended  bladder,  the  mufcular  coat  is  thickeft  at 
the  inferior  furface  and  at  the  balls  ; in  other  lltuations  it  is 
often  remarkably  thinner.  This  difference  arifes  from  the 
circumftance,  that  the  coats  do  not  yield  equally  to  diften- 
tion  in  all  directions  ; for,  when  we  divide  a contradled 
bladder,  the  thicknefs  is  nearly  uniform  throughout. 

The  defeription  of  the  mufcular  fibres  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  Hated  very  differently  by  different  writers. 
Some  admit,  and  others  deny  the  exiftence  of  a fphindler 
veficae,  or  circular  mufcle  furcounding  the  opening,  and 
doling  it  by  its  contradlion.  The  fibres  in  this  lltuation  are 
pale,  and  mixed  with  feveral  veins  and  cellular  texture  ; they 
are  certainly  completely  continuous  on  all  fides  with  the  relt 
of  the  mufcular  coat.  It  is  obferved  by  Haller,  that  a 
fphindter  was  afllgned  to  the  bladder,  in  the  firll  inftance, 
from  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  fuch  a ftrudlure  to  account 
for  the  funflions,  rather  than  from  actual  dilfedlion  ; hence 
Vefalius  places  it  in  front  of  the  proftate.  Santorini  could 
find  no  circular  fibres  furrounding  the  mouth  of  the  urethra. 
Others  rejeft  altogether  the  notion  of  a fphinfter  ; and  Win- 
flow  refers  the  deferiptions  of  fuch  a part  to  fafciculi  arifing 
from  the  pubes.  Haller  gives  the  following  defeription 
from  his  own  diffedlions.  In  men  there  are  tranfverfe  and 
even  arched  fibres  above,  intricately  -connedled  together,  an^l 
lying  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  on  the  proftate,  and  on 
the  longitudinal  fibres  arillng  from  the  pubes.  Others  of  au 
arched  form, _with, the  conci^vity.  towards  the  bladder,  lip 
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under  thefe.  In  women  lie  found  fibres  at  the  anterior  part 
decyffating  at  coniiderablc  angles,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of 
circle  ; in  other  inftances  they  were  more  tranfverfe.  The 
inferior  fibres  are  tranfverfe,  continuous  with  the  circular 
flratum  of  the  bladder,  and  covered  by  the  proftate.  The 
effeft  of  the  contraifion  of  thefe  fibres,  however  flender  and 
obfeure  they  may  be,  mull  be  tliat  of  contradling  the  open- 
ing about  which  they  are  placed. 

The  modern  French  anatomills  will  not  allow  the  fibrous 
fubllance  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be  of  a mufcular 
nature.  “ When  the  neck  of  the  bladder,”  fays  Boyer,  “ is 
attentively  differed,  we  find  under  the  external  cellular  ftra- 
tum,  and  between  that  and  the  mucous  membrane,  only  a 
whitifh,  thick,  firm,  and  fibrous  fiibflance,  continuous  with 
the  mufcular  coat,  the  fibres  of  which  very  manifeflly  end  in 
it.  There  is  no  iphinfler,  fince  we  fee  no  dillinft  mufcle, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  neck  are  moreover  continued  with  thole 
of  the  general  mufcular  coat.  But  the  llriifture,  which  we 
have  jiul  deferibed,  communicates  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
a refilling  power,  which,  although  not  produced  by  tlie 
action  of  any  particular  nnifcle,  is  flill  fuperior  to  the  con- 
traftile  tendency  of  the  bladder.”  Traitc  complet.  d’Anat. 
t.  4.^p.4<;c. 

The  mufcular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  proportionally  thicker 
in  the  foetus  and  child,  than  in  the  adult.  Tlte  irritability 
of  the  organ,  and  the  force  exerted  in  expelling  its  contents, 
feem  to  be  greater  in  the  early  years  of  life. 

The  name  of  nervous  coat  has  been  given  to  a whitilh 
flratum,  placed  between  the  mufcular  and  mucous  coats. 
The  flrudlure  of  this  is  completely  cellular  ; it  is  loofer 
towards  the  former,  and  more  clofe  towards  the  latter  of  the 
tunics.  It  is  very  extenfible,  and  recovers  itfelf  after  dillcn- 
tion,  forming,  in  conjundlion  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  folds  which  we  have  deferibed  in  the  inner  furface  of  the 
organ.  It  contributes  confiderably  to  the  folidity  of  the 
fides  of  the  bladder. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  lines  the  whole  interior.  It 
IS  continuous  on  one  fide,  with  the  linings  of  the  ureters  ; 
and  on  the  other,  w'ith  that  of  the  urethra.  To  its  ex- 
ternal furface  adheres  the  cellular  flratum  jail  deferibed. 
Internally  it  is  perfeftly  fmooth,  having  no  vifible  villi,  nor 
any  other  inequalities  except  the  rugx  which  arife  from  con- 
tradlion  of  the  mufcular  coat.  Its  furface  is  conllantly 
covered  by  a mucous  fluid,  dellined,  in  the  opinion  of  phy- 
fiologifts,  to  protedl  it  from  the  irritating  qualities  of  the 
urine.  This  fecretion  mull  be  perpetually  removed  by  the 
urine  and  perpetually  renewed.  It  is  expelled  in  that  fluid, 
and  becomes  fenfible  by  chemical  analyfis.  When  any  caufe 
of  irritation  affecls  the  bladder,  as  for  example,  when  a cal- 
culus is  contained  in  it,  this  mucus  is  voided  in  very  large 
quantities,  to  the  amount  of  fome  ounces  at  each  time  of 
making  water : in  fuch  cafes  it  often  fubfides  and  concretes 
into  a tolerably  firm  jelly. 

The  fources  of  this  fecretion  cannot  be  eafily  demon- 
ftrated ; although,  as  Haller  obferves,  the  glands  of  the 
bladder  are  mentioned  as  familiarly  as  if  they  were  vifible  on 
fuperficial  infpedlion.  Is  the  mucus  poured  out  by  the  ex- 
halants  of  the  internal  membrane,  or  fecreted  in  a glandular 
apparatus  i Sometimes,  but  rarely,  fays  Haller,  have  I feen 
fimple  follicles  on  the  external  furface  of  the  mucous  coat, 
chiefly  near  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder  ; fome  round,  like  thole 
«f  the  cheeks,  equal  in  fize  to  mil'et  feeds,  and  in  chillers 
m the  female,  others  fmaller.  At  other  times  I law  no  fol- 
licles, but  mere  pores.”  Element.  Phyfiol.  lib.  26.  fe£l.  2. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and  whitilh,  particularly 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; in  other  parts  it  has  a 
fosaewhfft  red  tint  We  do  not  kiww  much  of  its  organiza- 


tion or  properties.  It  is  continuous,  through  the  urethra, 
W'ith  the  epidernfis,  and  feems  to  refcmble  that  part  in  being 
occafionally  detached  in  flireds,  and  renewed. 

A whitilh  eminence  is  continued  from  the  ureter  on  each 
fide  towards  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  and  fometimes  fecins 
connedled  to  the  verumontanum.  It  is  a firm  fubllance, 
conncdled  to  the  mucous  membrane^  and  it  lorms  the  trigo- 
nurn  veficas  already  deferibed.  According  to  Haller  and 
Morgagni,  thefe  rilings  are  not  conflant. 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
umbilical ; fome  fmall  ones  come  from  other  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac.  The  epigallric  fends  tvvigs  towards  the  fun- 
dus. They  anallomole  together,  and  form  an  elegant  net- 
work betw’een  the  mufcular  and  mucous  coats,  extending 
alfo  into  the  latter.  The  veins,  following  the  divifions  of 
the  arteries,  terminate  on  each  fide  in  the  obturator  and  in- 
ternal iliac  veins.  They  ramify  chiefly  on  the  lateral  and 
inferior  regions  of  the  organ,  where  they  form,  together 
with  thofe  of  the  redlum,  a coniiderable  plexus. 

The  lymphatics  arife  from  all  points  of  the  internal  furface, 
and  generally  follow  the  blood-vclfels.  They  go  through 
fmall  glands  in  the  courfe  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  end 
in  the  hypogailric  plexus. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  facral  and  from  the  great 
fympathetic. 

The  urethra  of  the  male  has  been  deferibed  in  the  article 
Gexeu.xtion  ; we  mull  infert  in  this  place  an  account  of 
that  canal  in  the  female.  It  is  about  an  inch  or  a little  more 
in  length,  but  much  larger  and  more  fufceptible  of  dilatation 
than  in  man.  Its  fliortnefs  and  large  diameter  enable  it  to 
tranfmit  ftones  of  a confidei'able  iize  ; confeqiiently,  tlic 
operation  of  lithotomy  is  much  lefs  frequently  performed  on 
females  than  on  males;  and  the  former  luffer,  on  the  whole, 
much  lefs  from  calculous  complaints.  It  has  been  enlarged 
by  fponge  tents  fufficiently  to  admit  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Its  diredlion  is  nearly  horizontal  ftom  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, at  which  it  begins,  under  the  pubes  and  clitoris  to  the 
pudenda ; but  it  deferibes  a very'  flight  curve,  of  which  the 
concavity  is  turned  upw'ards,  and  the  convexity  downwards. 
It  correfponds  above  to  the  corpus  cavernofum  of  the  cli- 
toris, adhering  to  it  by  a loofe  cellular  fubllance. 

Below  it  is  very  clofely  connedled  to  the  vagina,  parti- 
cularly in  front,  and  forms  a longitudinal  projedlion,  which 
is  fufficiently  confpicuous  on  the  front  of  the  canal.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  fituated  rather  low'er  than  the  pollerior, 
and  terminates  by  an  opening,  called  the  meatus  urinarius, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  fpace  included  between 
the  nymphoe,  and  juft;  on  the  front  edge  of  the  entrance  into 
the  vagina.  This  aperture,  which  is  fometimes  as  large  as 
the  urethra,  which  it  terminates,  fometimes  fmaller,  is  irre- 
gularly rounded,  and  has  a thick  prominent  margin,  exhibit- 
ing the  excretory  dufts  of  certain  mucous  glands  fituated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  pregnancy',  particularly  towards  the 
latter  nnonths,  the  meatus  urinarius  is  rather  drawn  inwards, 
and  not  to  be  difeovered  without  difficulty'. 

The  llruclure  of  the  canal  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
male  urethra.  Externally  it  is  covered  by  a thick  layer  of 
cellular  and  vafcular  matter,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  clearly  afeertained,  bearing  confiderable  refemblance 
on  a fedlion  to  the  vafcular  texture  round  the  male  urethra. 
This  is  not  confined  by  any  proper  covering,  as  in  the  male, 
but  isconnedled  by  loofe  cellular  fubftance  to  the  furround- 
ing parts.  At  the  front,  the  urethra  and  vagina  are  nearly 
confolidated  into  one  fubftance,  and  are  covered  by'  a com- 
mon layer  of  convoluted  veins,  called  the  plexus  retiformis. 
The  internal  furface  of  the  urethra  is  lined  by  a thin  mucous 
membrane,  continuous,  at  one  end  with  tlrat  of  the  bladder, 
b and 
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and  at  the  other  with  the  lining  of  the  pudenda.  It  is 
marked  by  five  or  fix  longitudinal  lines,  in  the  intervals  of 
vvhicli  mucotis  lacunae  open  in  rows.  Tiiere  may  be  from 
four  to  feven  orifices  in  each  of  the  grooves,  leading  to 
canals,  which  are  continued  obliquely  into  the  fpongy  tex- 
ture of  the  urethra,  and  capable  of  receiving  brillles.  On 
the  tumid  edge  of  the  meatus  urinarius  two  very  large  finufes 
open,  capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a probe.  Tlie  ilruc- 
turc  of  tliefe  organs  rcfembles  entirely  that  of  the  lacunx  in 
the  male  urethra.  The  mucous  fluid  fecreted  by  them  de- 
fends the  furface  of  the  urethra  from  the  irritation  of  the 
urine  : it  feems  alfo  to  be  poured  out  more  particularly  in 
coition,  or  under  the  influence  of  ilrong  delires. 

Ik'lides  the  difference  of  length  and  fize  in  the  urethra  of 
the  two  fexe.s,  arifing  out  of  the  additional  function  belong- 
ing to  this  canal  in  the  male,  of  conveying  the  fecundating 
fluid  into  the  vagina,  the  want  of  proftate  in  the  female  is 
another  remarkable  dillindlion.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  opinion  of  De  Graaf  concerning  the  female 
prollate. 

Funcltons  of  the  Unitary  Bladder. — The  urine  fecreted,  as 
we  have  already  obforved,  incelfantly  by  the  kidnies,  is 
tranfntitted,  without  interruption,  through  the  ureters  into 
the  bladder,  retained  there  for  a certain  iength  of  time,  and 
then  expelled  by  an  operation  under  the  controul  of  the 
will.  'I’he  bladder,  in  its  empty  Hate,  occupies  a very  fmall 
fpace,  is  concealed  entirely  witliin  the  pelvis,  and  has  its  re- 
lations to  the  furrounding  organs  reduced  within  a fmall  ex- 
tent. Its  contra£led  coats  are  thick,  but  all  of  them  are 
not  equally  concerned  in  producing  this  Hate  of  the  organ. 
The  lerous  coat,  and  the  cellular  layer,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ; and  the  mucous  membrane,  incapable  of  a quick 
and  confiderable  contratlion,  forms  the  numerous  wrinkles 
of  the  internal  furface,  which  may  be  feeii  both  in  living 
animals,  and  in  the  dead  fubjeft.  The  continued  contra£Iion 
of  the  muicular  covering  produces  the  ffate  in  which  the 
empty  bladder  is  found  ; and  if  its  coats  at  this  time  are 
thicker  tlian  thofe  of  the  llomach  and  intellines  ; it  is  be- 
caufe  the  mufcular  fibres  are  llronger  and  more  abundant. 
At  this  time  there  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  cavity  of  the 
bladder.  The  urine,  depofited  drop  by  drop,  dilates  the 
organ  infenlibly,  and  makes  it  coiUracI  new  relations  to  the 
furro'.inding  parts.  Although  this  dilfention  takes  place  in 
every  direclion,  except  towards  the  front,  it  is  moil  fenlible 
in  the  long  diameter,  or  from  below  upwards.  Its  bafis 
preffes  on  the  reilum  in  man,  and  the  vagina  in  woman  ; 
init  the  natural  limits  which  the  connetlions  of  thefe  parts 
offer,  prevent  it  from  extending  much  downwards.  In  the 
oppofite  direction  there  is  no  obllaclc  to  prevent  its  enlarge- 
ment : it  rifes  freely  above  the  pubes,  the  mufcular  coat  is 
diilended,  the  wrinkles  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  effaced, 
and  the  whole  organ  is  confequently  rendered  thinner. 

I'he  p.-culiar  conformation  of  the  ureters,  at  their  entrance 
into  the  bladder,  accounts  for  the  urine  not  returning  along 
thefe  canals  to  the  kidney.  When  the  bladder  is  diilended 
with  urine  or  air,  the  ureters  are  compreffed  between  the 
mucous  and  mufcular  coats,  in  that  portion  which  is  included 
between  thefe  coverings  : and  the  oblfacle  becomes  more 
complete,  in  proportion  as  the  dillention  of  the  bladder  is 
increafed.  This  mechanifm  does  not  depend  on  any  vital 
properties  : you  may  throw  air  or  any  fluid  into  the  dead 
bladder,  through  the  urethra,  but  not  a drop  will  gain  ad- 
million  into  the  ureters  ; force  the  injedtion,  and  the  bladder 
will  burlf.  Hence,  when  the  urethra  is  impervious  during 
life,  and  the  bladder  is  diilended  far  beyond  its  ufual  dimen- 
lions,  the  ureters  are  continually  adding  to  the  colledlioii, 
flrctching  the  organ  fo  as  to  produce  moll  fevere  pains,  and 


ultimately  caufing  rupture.  If  the  mufcular  covering  be 
diffedled  av/ay,  fluids  efcape  immediately. 

Thus,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  no  urine 
pafle«  in  a retrograde  courfe  into  the  ureters ; but  the 
caufe,  which  prevents  it  from  entering  the  urethra,  is  not 
equally  obvious.  Although  this  be  the  natural  courfe,  the 
urinary  fluid  does  not  pafs  conllantly  through  the  urethra, 
as  it  docs  through  the  ureters';  it  is  retained  for  a confider- 
able time,  both  in  man  and  in  quadrupeds,  and  never  efcapes 
fpontaneoufly,  in  either  inllance,  in  the  healthy  Hate.  After 
a certain  delay,  a fenfe  of  inconvenience  and  pain  produces 
a voluntary  mufcular  exertion,  by  which  it  is  expelled.  Aa 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  urine  into  the  bladder,  why 
does  it  not  conllantly  efcape  ? The  voluntary  aft,  by 
which  we  fuddenly  interrupt  the  dream  in  mifturition,  or 
refill  an  urgent  defire  to  void  the  urine,  is  manifellly  the 
contraftion  of  the  accelerator,  which  clofes  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  and  confequently  intercepts  the  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  front  of  the  canal.  But  we  in- 
quire the  caufe  which  afts  perpetually,  not  only  indepen- 
dently of  the  will,  but  when  we  are  not  attending,  eve« 
when  we  are  afleep,  in  preventing  the  urine  from  flowing 
guttatim  through  the  urethra,  as  it  arrives  from  the  ureters. 
It  is  the  more  interefting  to  difeovrr  this  caufe,  fince  there 
feems  to  be  in  the  bladder  a natural  tendency  to  contraftion, 
in  virtue  of  its  irritable  powers.  Hence,  where  a direft 
opening  is  made  into  its  cavity,  when  the  refilling  power  of 
the  neck  is  delloyed  by  paralyfis,  or  when  an  open  catheter 
is  left  ill  the  urethra,  the  urine  efcapes  conllantly  as  it  is 
fecreted,  and  no  accumulation  takes  place  in  the  bladder. 
The  effeft  cannot  be  produced  by  a fphinftcr,  obedient  to 
the  aftion  of  the  will,  becaufe  it  takes  place  in  an  infant 
unconfeious  of  the  ufages  of  fociety  and  the  laws  of  deco- 
rum, and  in  an  animal  which  has  never  been  trained  to  clean- 
lincls.  Both  expel  the  urine  at  intervals,  and  in  obedience 
to  a Itimulus,  which  leeins  to  be  the  natural  motive  of  the 
aft.  Moreover,  the  evacuation  is  fo  far  from  being  fponta- 
neous,  that  it  requires  a confiderable  effort. 

Phyiiologilts  have  commonly  referred  the  clofing  of  the 
urethra  to  the  fphinfter  velicx  mufcle,  and  have  confidered 
it  analogous,  in  every  refpeft,  to  the  fphinfter  ani.  But 
this  is  unfatisfaftory,  when  the  very  exillence  of  the  part,  as 
a mufcle,  is  quellioned.  To  the  aftion  of  this,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  inadequate  to  the  effeft,  Haller  joins 
the  relative  pofition  of  the  bladder  and  urethra.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  inferior  portion  of  the  receptacle  defeends 
below  the  level  of  the  urethra,  and  may  confequently  be 
dilated  without  the  urine  runiiing  off  through  that  opening ; 
and  that  a greater  portion  of  the  bladder  is  fo  placed  when 
the  organ  is  diilended.  Plence,  he  adds,  the  bladder  may  be 
diilended,  in  lome  degree,  in  the  dead  fubjeft,  before  its  con- 
tents will  efcape  by'  the  urethra.  The  French  anatomiils 
feem  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  fome  peculiar  contradlile 
and  refilling  pow'er  in  the  neck  of  the  bladdv'r  ; this  is 
termed  in  the  Anatomie  Deferiptive  of  Bichat,  “ le  reflbrt 
ou  la  relillance  organique  du  col  t.  v.  p.  ijy.  Boyer 
fpeaks  of  the  “ habitual  contraftion  of  the  fibres  furround- 
ing the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  elallic  force  of  the* 
neck  and  prollate.”  Traite  complet  d’Anat.  t.  iv. 
P-  493- 

We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  clearly  the  exaft  mode  in 
which  this  bulinefs  is  effefted.  We  fee  no  fphiiicler  mufcle 
adequate  to  the  purpofe,  and  the  circumilance  noticed  by 
Flaller  will  not  at  all  account  for  the  retention  of  the  urine 
until  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  has  afeended  far  into  the 
abdomen.  W^e  mull  be  contented  to  recognife  the  exill- 
cncc,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  a powerful  contraftile 
5 1)  2 property 
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'property  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  retaining  the  urine,  in 
ordinary  circuinllances,  until  the  fenfe  of  inconvenience  in- 
duces us  to  make  the  requifite  voluntary  exertion  for  its 
evacuation,  and,  in  paralylis  ot  the  mufcular  coat,  and  other 
Hates  of  difeafe,  holding  it  until  the  bladder,  enormoudy 
dillended,  fphacelates  and  burlls.  The  advantages  of  this 
•arrangement,  in  enabling  us  to  retain  the  urinary  fecretion, 
until  it  has  accumulated  in  confidereble  quantity,  and  in  fe- 
curing  us  from  the  fetor,  excoriation,  and  other  annoyances, 
V/hich  a conflant  involuntary  flow  of  urine  produces,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  a more  particular  detail. 

Does  the  retention  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  produce 
any  alteration  in  its  qualities  ? Phyfiologifts  generally  be- 
lieve that  the  water  is  partly  abforbed.  The  urine  voided 
at  different  times  poflefles,  as  vve  have  already  remarked,  very 
different  properties  : if,  after  emptying  the  bladder,  we  make 
water  again  in  a fhort  time,  it  is  almoll  colourlefs  and  in- 
odorous ; allow  a long  time  to  elapfe,  and  it  will  be  high 
coloured,  acrid,  and  have  a flrong  fmell.  The  latter  pro- 
perties particularly  charadferize  what  is  voided  after  a night’s 
lleep.  '^I’hefe  circumllances  are  moll  eafily  explained  by  the 
agency  of  the  lymphatics.  The  admixture  of  fecretions 
from  the  furface  of  the  bladder  is  another  important  fource 
of  modifications  in  the  urine,  particularly  when  the  organ 
is  irritated  or  difeafed. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  urine  accumulated  in  the 
bladder  produces"  an  unpleafant  feeling,  which  foon  amounts 
to  pain,  and  ends,  if  the  caufe  continues,  in  the  moll  excru- 
ciating agonies.  Many  circumllances  influence  the  length 
of  time,  during  which  the  urine  is  retained,  and  the  quan- 
tity that  may  be  accumulated  before  the  defire  to  expel  it  is 
felt.  The  qualities  of  the  fluid,  as  being  more  or  lefs  irri- 
tating, and  the  quantity  fecrcted  in  a given  time,  produce 
confiderable  differences  : a much  larger  quantity  can  be  re- 
tained, when  introduced  gradually,  than  when  fecreted  very 
fall.  Habit  has  confiderable  influence  ; and  hence  women, 
from  the  ufages  of  fociety,  can  generally  fupport  a greater 
diflention  than  men.  The  bladder  itfelf,  without  any  dif- 
eafe,  varies  in  its  retentive  power  in  the  fame  individual, 
according  to  his  Hate  of  health  ; the  effedl  of  age  is  alfo 
very  perceptible  : the  irritable  bladder  of  the  child  empties 
itfelf  very  frequently  ; in  advanced  age  the  contrary  is  ob- 
ferved.  But  the  effeifls  of  difeafe  are  more  obvious  and  im- 
portant ; in  paralyfis,  diflention  produces  no  feeling,  and  the 
natural  ftimulus  to  evacuation  does  not  take  place.  When 
the  organ  is  affedled  by  any  irritating  caufe,  as  the  prefence 
of  a (lone,  it  will  hardly  bear  a few  drops  of  fluid. 

The  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  the  joint  efteil  of  two 
powers  ; viz,  the  adlion  of  the  refpiratory  mufcles,  and  that 
of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  organ.  By  the  firll  we  over- 
come the  refinance  of  the  neck  of  the  b'adder  ; and  the 
operation  is  finifhed  by  the  fecond.  We  begin,  as  in  all 
fimilar  efforts,  by  a deep  infpiration then,  retaining  this 
air  in  the  chefl,  we  exert  alfo  the  abdominal  mufcles.  Tlie 
perpendicular  pofition  of  the  body  fubjedls  the  bladder,  in 
the  mod  favourable  way,  to  the  downward  prelfure  of  the 
diaphragm  : the  bufinefs  is  accompliflied  more  difficultly 
in  the  recumbent  pofture.  The  effort  is  alw’ays  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  diflention  of  the  bladder  : when  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  fmall,  the  exertion  may  be  flight ; but  infpi- 
ration in  all  cafes  precedes  midlurition.  A few'  drops,  or  a 
very  flender  flream,  come  through  the  urethra  firft,  proving 
that  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  is  very  completely  clofed  in 
the  healthy  date.  It  then  comes  in  a larger  and  larger  cur- 
rent, and  with  increafing  force  ; being  propelled  further  in 
young  than  in  old  fubjefls.  When  it  flows  in  a full 
kream,  we  remit  the  effort  with  which  the  operation  began, 
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and  continue  refpiration  in  the  ordinary  manner  : the  procefs 
is  completed  by  the  pow'ers  of  the  bladder,  which  force  out 
its  contents  in  a continuous  flream.  We  may  ffiil  increale 
the  impetus  by  renewing  the  effort  ; or  we  may  projedl  a 
porti'in  of  the  fluid  more  forcibly  by  the  afiiflance  of  the 
accelerator  urinae  mufcle.  Perhaps  the  contradlion  of  the 
bladder  is  the  mofl  important  circumflance  in  the  operation  ; 
for,  when  that  is  paralyled,  we  put  the  refpiratory  potters 
in  adlion  without  efteCl.  Diflention  of  the  organ  very  much 
weakens  its  expulfive  power  ; fo  that,  when  we  have  re- 
tained the  urine  beyond  the  proper  time,  we  exert  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  and  diaphragm  very  violently  for  a coi.lider- 
able  time  without  eft’etl. 

Towards  the  end  of  miclurition,  the  urine  again  flows 
guttatim,  as  at  the  beginning ; and  the  lafl  portions  are 
thrown  into  the  urethra  with  fo  feeble  an  effort,  that  they 
mufl  be  expelled  from  that  tube  by  the  accelerator  urin-x. 

Kidneys,  Inflawmatinn  of.  See  Nephiutis. 

Kidneys,  Calculus  in.  See  Nepiiiiai  oiA. 

Kidneys  of  Birds  and  Fijhcs.  See  ylnatomy  of  BiitD.s, 
and  Fish. 

IviDNEY-ie^in,  in  Gardening,  a common  name  wliich  is 
often  applied  to  a particular  iort  of  bean.  See  Ph.vseoi,u.>;. 

KiDNEY'-ifij«  Tree,  the  common  name  of  a particular  kind 
of  tree.  See  Glycine. 

Kidney-w/c/j,  the  common  name  of  a peculiar  fort  of 
vetch.  See  Antiiyllis. 

KIDONIA,  or  CiDONiA,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Crete,  or  Candia,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Cretans,  produces  oil,  grain,  cotton,  flax,  filk, 
honey,  wax,  fome  fruits,  and  a tolerably  large  quantit)'  of 
cheele  : its  territory  is  in  general  extremely  fertile.  'I'he 
nearefl  mountains  which  lie  to  the  fouth,  being  more  tempe- 
rate and  more  cool  than  the  territory  of  Canea,  yield  a great 
many  fruits  ; but  little  w’ine,  much  oil,  and  fome  wheat  and 
barley  are  produced  in  this  province.  See  C vndi.\. 

KIDWELLY,  or  Cidwki.ly,  a market  town  and  parifh 
of  Caermarthenfliire,  South  Wales,  is  leated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gw'andraeth,  over  which  is  a bridge,  connecting 
two  portions  of  the  town  called  the  new'  and  old  town.  In 
the  year  1800,  the  parifli  contained  333  houfes  and  138S  in- 
habitants. Kidw’elly  has  been  for  many  ages  a town  of  cou- 
fiderable  traffic.  “ Its  harbours  were  fo  well  frequented  as 
to  render  it  the  rival  to  Caermarthen  ; the  filhenes  of  this 
port  w'ere  confiderable  ; its  coal  trade  great,  and  it  had  be- 
I'ldes  a flouriflung  internal  bufinefs  in  the  clothing  line. 
But  the  conditon  of  the  place  has  been  for  years  on  the  de- 
cline. By  virtue  of  its  charter,  the  affairs  of  the  town  are 
regulated  by  a mayor,  who  is  chofen  annually.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Leland  fpeaks  of  Caermar- 
then having  increafed  in  confequence  of  the  decay  of  Kid- 
welly harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  became  fuddenly  inter- 
cepted by  a dangerous  fand-bank,  driven  up  by  the  fea,  that 
prevented  veffels  of  large  burden  from  failing  up  the  river 
as  before.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  bar  of  fand, 
after  lying  fo  long  in  the  fituation  above-mentioned,  as  to  al- 
mofl  ruin  the  Kidwelly  port,  feparated,  a few  years  back, 
of  its  own  accord,  in  the  middle,  and  now  affords  a fufficieut 
depth  of  water  for  the  veffels  commonly  employed  in  the 
trade  of  this  part  of  the  country  to  come  up  the  river.  Tlie 
old  town,  in  the  time  of  Leland,  was  nearly  defolated,  but 
the  W'alls  furrounding  it  appears,  from  his  words,  to  have 
been  entire,  for  he  tells  us,  tliis  part  was  “ pretily  waulid,” 
and  that  he  faw  “ three  gates  ther.”  The  old  town  is  at  pre- 
lent inconfiderable.”  The  caille,  at  one  extremity  of  it. 
Hands  proudly  elevated  on  an  artificial  mount,  on  the  fide  of 
the  marfhes.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  molt  perfedl  building 
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of  the  kind  in  Wales,  and,  according  to  Mr,  Donovan,  “ is 
certainly  a magnificent  remain  of  ancient  military  architec- 
ture. There  is  an  air  of  folemn  majefty  in  its  appearance, 
that  befpeaks  a noble  origin.”  In  the  fame  author’s  “ De- 
icriptive  Excurfions,”  rs  a print  of  this  calUe,  and  a long  note 
on  the  hiflory  of  the  building  contros’erts  tlie  aflertions  of 
Camden,  Buck,  and  Grofe,  who  affirm  that  “ Kidwelly 
callle  was  built  loon  after  the  conquelt  by  Maurice  de  Lon- 
dres,  one  of  the  Norman  knights,  who  conquered  Glamor- 
ganfliire.”  Intlead  of  this,  Mr.  Donovan  fays  it  was  built 
in  1 189,  by  Rliys,  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  that  time  it  has 
undergone  various  alterations  and  enlargements.  The  pre- 
fent  remains  are  carefully  preferved  from  '*  every  fpecies  of 
wanton  depredation.”  'I'he  ground  plan  is  nearly  quadran- 
gular, with  four  round  towers  at  the  angles ; and  fmaller 
towers  in  the  walls.  At  the  weft  end  is  the  chief  entrance, 
between  two  other  round  towers.  Several  of  the  apartments 
are  nearly  jierfecf.  The  profpedls  from  the  fummit  “ are 
uncommonly  line.” 

Near  the  church,  in  the  new  town,  was  a priory,  or  cell 
of  Black  monks,  Donovan’s  “ Deferiptive  Excurfions 
through  South  Wales,”  z vols.  8vo.  1805. 

KIE,  or  Kieh,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran  ; 100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kidge.  N.  lat.  27°  40'. 
P^.  long.  60°  8. 

KIEKERNES,  a town  of  Pruflla,  in  the  province  of 
.Tamland,  lituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  Rufs  ; 19  miles  N.W. 
of  Tilfit. 

KIEL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lapmark  of  Afele  ; 
^5  miles  S.S.E.  of  Afele. 

Kiel,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  fituatcd  at 
the  bottom  of  a bay  or  gulf  in  the  Baltic,  and  forming  a 
convenient  harbour.  It  contains  800  houfes,  three  churches, 
an  univerJity  founded  in  the  year  1650  by  Chriltian  Albert, 
duke  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  and  confiderably  enlarged  by 
the  late  king.  It  contains  24  profeffors,  and  when  Mr. 
Coxe  vifited  it  about  3CO  ihidents.  It  has  alfo  a college  ef- 
lablilhed  in  1768.  'Phe  profperityof  this  place  very  much 
depends  upon  an  annual  refort  to  it  of  the  nobility  and  perfons 
of  wealth  in  Holftein  and  Slefwick,  for  the  transfer  and  dif- 
pofal  of  their  monies  ; this  pecuniary  intercourfe  ufually 
lulled  eight  days,  at  which  time  was  held  a confiderable  fair, 
which  commenced  by  the  ringing  of  a bell  on  T welfth-day, 
and  terminated  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  eve  of  the  Purifica- 
tion. It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  the  ftaple 
for  all  goods  exported  from  or  imported  to  Denmark.  The 
diltridl  of  Kiel  is  that  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
which  defeended  to  the  line  of  Holilein-Gottorp,  and  be- 
longed to  Peter  III.  as  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
In  1773,  the  emprels  of  Ruftia  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, in  exchange  for  the  counties  of  Oldenburgh  and  Del- 
menhorll,  wliich  fhe  gave  to  the  prince  bilhop  of  Lubec. 
This  exchange  was  favourable  to  Denmark,  as  it  poftefl'ed 
the  whole  duchy  of  Holftein.  For  an  account  of  the  canal 
*>f  Kiel,  fee  C.vmal. 

Kiel,  Lake  of,  a lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Chriftantand  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Chriftanfand. 

KIELEI’P,  or  Ki.vltze,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz,  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 24  miles 
E.  of  Malagoez. 

KIPILO,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak; 
35  miles  N.E.  of  Sultania. 

KIEMI.  See  Kkmi. 

KIEN,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram, 
one  of  the  Molucca  illands. 

•KIENG-HIEVER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
®f  Irak  ; 39  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hamadan. 


KIEN-NING,  a city  of  China,  of  the'firft  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.  To  its  dill.ridl  belong  eight  cities  of 
tile  third  clafs.  It  is  lituated  on  the  river  Minho,  whicli 
renders  it  a place  of  confiderable  trade.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquelt  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  this  city  fuilained  two 
fieges,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  t!ie  power  of  the  conque- 
ror ; but  fome  time  after  it  was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  fword.  It  was  afterwards  re-eftablilhed 
by  the  Tartars,  who  deftroyed  it.  N.  lat.  27^^  5'.  E.  long. 
117^  2'. 

KIEN-TCHANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  lituated  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.  It  has  five  cities  under  its  jurifdiftion. 
In  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  fertile,  the  common  rice  is 
ufed  in  making  wine,  and  a reddilh  fort  is  ufed  by  the  richer 
people  for  food.  N.  lat.  27 '35'.  E.  long.  ii8  20'. 

KIEOU-CARPOU,  a town  of  Corea ; coo  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Peking. 

KIEOU-KIANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  lituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  or  Kian-ku  ; it  has  five  cities  under 
its  jurifdiclion.  This  city  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
barks  which  pafs  and  repafs  from  the  other  cities  of  this 
province,  and  the  provinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Hou-quang. 
Although  it  is  300  miles  diftant  from  thefea,  falmon,  dol- 
phins, and  fturgeon  are  taken  in  its  river  ; which  ebbs  and 
flows  every  new  and  full  moon.  N.  lat.  29^53'.  E.  long. 
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KIERADY,  a towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares;  15 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Chunar. 

KIERALI,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Black  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
30  miles  S.W.  of  Trebilond. 

KIERE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Calbin. 

KIERNOW,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania ; 25  miles 
N.V/.  of  Wilna. 

KIERTEMINDE,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  iu 
the  ifland  of  Funen,  on  the  fide  of  a large  bay.  The  mer- 
chants of  Odenfee  have  w’arehoules  iu  this  town  ; eight 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Odenfee.  N.  lat.  53^  22’.  E.  long.  10  40'. 

KIESELSCHIEFER,  in  Mineralogy,  a Ipecies  of 
ftone,  which,  according  to  Werner,  comprehends  the  two 
following  fubfpecies,  wx.  the  Siliceous  JchiJlus  of  Kirwan, 
and  the  bajanite  of  the  fame  author.  The  principal  colour 
of  tlie  former  is  alh-grey,  blueilh  or  greenilh-grey,  with 
occafional  fpots  or  ftripes  of  red,  and  is  often  crolfed  by 
veins  of  quartz.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  forming  whole  beds,  or 
in  fmooth  rounded  pieces.  Internally  it  is  dull,  rarely  fomc- 
wliat  glimmering.  Its  fradlure  in  the  great  is  imperfedllv 
flaty,  and  in  the  fmall  intermediate  between  fplintery  and 
uneven,  inclining  fometimes  to  flat  conchoidal.  Its  frag- 
ments are  Iharp-edged,  indeterminate.  It  is  opaque,  oc- 
cafionally  fomewliat  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  hard, 
but  not  difficult  to  break,  and  is  moderately  heavy.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  white  and  friable.  It  is  found 
among  traniition  mountains,  in  thick  beds,  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Switzerland,  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  Siberia, 
'See.  Wiedenmann  fuppofes  that  this  fubftance  is  argillite, 
containing  a larger  proportion  than  ijfual  of  filex.  It  is  one 
of  the  numerous  rock  mafles  called  by  the  Germans  Horn- 
fehiefer.  The  fecond  fubfpecies  is  the  lafanite  of  Kirwan, 
the  Lydian  ftone,  or  touch-ftone.  Its  colour  is  greyifli, 
paffing  into  blueifh-black.  It  occurs  in  mafs  and  in  rounded 
fragments,  generally  penetrated  by  veins  of  quartz.  Inter- 
nidly  it  is  glimmering.  Its  frafture  is  even,  approachiRg  to 
conchoidal,  and  fometimes  to  fplintery  ; in  mafs  it  is  ge- 
nerally 
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rerally  flaty.  Its  fragments  are  indeterminate  and  flrarp- 
cdged,  often  trapezoidal.  It  is  opaque,  moderately  hard, 
and  eaiily  frangible.  Sp.  grav,  2.4  to  2.8.  It  is  found  in 
iiinilar  fituations  with  the  preceding.  It  is  ufed,  on  account 
of  its  hardnefs  and  colour,  as  a touch-ilone  to  afeertain  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  various  kinds  of  gold  and  filver 
alloys.  (See  Touch  stone.)  Humboldt  aferibes  its 
black  colour  to  a portion  of  carbon  See  SemsTus. 

KIEV,  Kief,  K'tof,  or  Kiow,  in  Geography,  a govern- 
ment of  Rulfia,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Tchernigof,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  government  of 
Ekatcrinoflav,  on  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  by  Poland  ; about 
1 48  miles  long  and  60  broad ; fituated  for  the  moll 
part  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Dnieper.  Being  part  of  the 
Ukraine,  or  Ijittle  Ruflia,  it  was  once  a duchy  belonging 
to  the  great  dukes,  and  Kief  was  their  principal  relidence. 
I’his  country  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  and  came  again 
into  the  polfellion  of  the  great  dukes  ; but  was  afterwards 
over-ran  and  poffelTed  by  the  Colfacks,  under  the  protedlion 
of  Poland.  In  1654,  the  natives,  difeontented  with  .John 
Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  fubmilted  to  Rufiia,  and  have  ever 
lince  continued  lubjefl  to  that  empire.  The  vad  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  natives  have  been  gradually  abolilhed,  and 
they  are  now  reduced  to  the  fame  ilate  as  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rilflian  empire.  The  country  is  a continued 
plain,  very  fertile,  and  producing  abundance  of  grain  and 
paiUire,  honey,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  Its  capital  is  Kiev  or 
Kiof. 

Kiev,  Kief,  or  Kiof,  the  capital  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  dillritl  belonging  to  it,  is  fituated  on 
the  Dnieper,  which  iee.  It  confills  of  three  fmall  towns, 
the  caftle  of  Pet(herfl<y,  with  its  fuburbs  ; the  old  city 
ef  Kiev;  and  the  town  of  Podol,  which  lies  below  the  latter. 
All  thefe  are  partly  inclofed  by  a common  fortilication,  and 
communicate  by  a large  entrenchment,  carried  on  as  the 
inequality  of  mountains  would  allow.  The  fird  mentioned 
cadle  dands  on  an  eminence  facing  the  fou-th  ; and,  befides  bar- 
racks for  the  garrifon,  magazines,  officers’  houfes,  and  fome 
churches,  includes  a rich  and  dately  monadery,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  called  “ Petflierllcy,”  becaufe  the 
monks  formerly  lived  in  a “ petfhera,’’  like  a cavern,  on 
the  mountain  where  the  convent  now  dands.  In  its  fubter- 
raneous  vaults,  which  refemble  a labyrinth,  and  confidof  cells, 
chapels,  &c.  are  found  great  numbers  of  undecayed  bodies, 
luppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  faints  and  martyrs.  The 
old  city  of  Kiev  dands  on  an  eminence  facing  the  north, 
and  is  fortified,  according  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  with  horn-works,  &c.  Here  dands  the  cathedral. 
Podol  lies  below  old  Kiev,  in  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  befides  the  univerfity,  churehes,  and  convents, 
entirely  confids  of  drops  and  tradefmen’s  houfes.  This  city 
is  the  fee  of  a Greek  ai  chbiihop  ; 420  miles  E.  of  Cracow. 
N.  lat.  50”  32'.  E.  long.  30^  56'. 

KIEUSK,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mogla. 

KIEZVENSKOE,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  ; 80  miles  N.  of  Perm. 

KIFANTAN,  a town  of  Bootan ; 64  miles  N.  of 
Dinagepour. 

KIEFER,  an  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian  fea,  about  20 
miles  in  circumference,  near  the  north  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Timor.  S.  lat.  8^  o'.  E.  long.  126^  20'. 

KIFTELAK,  a town  of  Hungary;  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Zegedin. 

KIGELGA,  one  of  the  Fox-ijlands,  which  fee.  N. 
lat.  54°.  E.  long.  194°  28'.. 


KIGGELARIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Linnam* 
in  honour  of  Francis  Kiggelar,  a Dutchman,  who  imported 
many  new  and  rare  plants  into  Europe  from  America,  and 
who  publiflied  the  Hortus  Beaumontianus  in  1690,  and  ob- 
fervations  on  Conmelin’s  Hortus  Amjielodamenfts  in  1697. — 
I, inn.  Gen.  528.  Schreb.  697.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  409.  Juffi  387.  Lamarck.  Diq't. 
V.  3.  365.  Illudr.  t.  821.  Gaertn.  t.  44. — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Dioecia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn, 
Buphorbia,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  concave,  di- 
vided into  five  lanceolate,  concave  legments.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  lanceolate,  concave,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
forming  with  it  a fort  of  cup  ; neftary  of  five  fmall,  obtufely 
three-lobed,  depreffed,  coloured  glands,  the  middle  lobe 
larger  ; each  gland  attached  to  the  claw  of  a petal.  Stam. 
Filaments  ten,  very  fmall ; anthers  oblong,  fliorter  than  the 
calyx,  opening  at  the  tips  by  two  perforations. — Female, 
Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifh  ; dylcs  five,  fimple  ; digmas  obtufe,  (lightly  cloven. 
Feric.  Capfule  leathery,  globofe,  rough,  of  one  cell,  and  five 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  about  eight,  roundifh,  afterwards 
angulated,  each  covered  with  a tunic. 

E(f.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  of  five  petals ; 
glands  five,  three-lobed.  Anthers  perforated  at  the  tips. 
Female,  Calyx  and  Corolla  like  the  male.  Styles  five. 
Capfule  of  one  cell,  five  valves,  and  many  feeds. 

I.  K.  africana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1466.  Hort.  Cliff.  462. 
t.  29. — A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  was  cultivated,  fo  early  as  1690,  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court.  This  tree  generally 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet.  Stems  drong  ai  d 
woody.  The  hark  of  the  branches  is  at  firll  fmooth  and 
green,  but  afterwards  purplifh.  Leaves  on  footdalks,  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  ferrated,  fpreading.  On  the  male  plant, 
panicles  of  fowers  appear  on  branched  llalks,  with  white 
petals  and  yellow  nedlaries ; on  the  female,  each  flower 
dands  on  a finTple  dalk.  Capfule  rugged,  and  pubefeent  on 
the  outiide,  containing  a reddiflt  or  rully-coloured  pulp,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  imbedded.  The  fruit  has  attained  its 
full  fize  in  Chelfea  Garden,  but  the  feeds  rarely  come  to  ma- 
turity in  this  country. 

Kigc.elaiua,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the 
ever-green  flirubby  kind,  which  is  the  African  kiggelaria, 
(K.  Africana.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Plants  of  this  fort  may  be  increafed 
by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings  ; but  the  feed  method  is  the 
bed,  as  they  root  but  Iparingly  in  the  other  two  modes. 

I'he  feeds  fliould  be  (own  in  the  early  autumn,  in  pots 
filled  with  frefli  loamy  earth,  being  plunged  in  a hot-bed. 
After  they  have  a few  inches  growth,  they  (hould  be  re- 
moved into  feparate  fmall  pots,  re-plunging  them  in  the  hot- 
bed ; and  when  well  rooted,  they  ought  to  be  gradually 
hardened  to  the  effedls  of  the  open  air.  The  layers  fhould 
be  made  from  the  young  flioots  of  the  fame  year,  putting 
them  down  in  the  fuinmer  months. 

The  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
fpring,  immediately  before  the  plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  in  pots 
filled  W'ith  foft  loamy  earth,  being  plunged  in  a very  mo- 
derate hot-bed,  and  covered  with  glafles  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
due  fhade  being  afforded,  and  but  little  water  given  after  the 
firft  planting.  Such  plants  as  llrike  root  may  be  removed 
into  feparate  fmall  pots  of  loamy  earth,  and  be  expofed  to 
the  air,  in  a warm  (heltered  fituation,  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  (hould  be  placed  under  the  proteClion  of  the 
green-houfc,  and  managed  in  the  fame  mode  as  orange 
trees.  . ^ 
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Thefe  plants  afford  variety  among  other  plants  of  the 
green-hoiife  kind,  that  are  in  pots. 

KIGLEY,  or  IviGHiXY,  in  Geography.  See  Keigh- 

Z.KY. 

KIJASA,  a mountain  of  Thibet;  25  miles  S.E.  of 
Giti. 

KIKACCO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Pango. 

KIKALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Finland;  40 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Abo. 

KIKIANY,  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  iflands.  N.  lat» 
29  40'.  E.  long.  i ;2  25'. 

KIKOV,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 15 
miles  S.E.  of  Iwata. 

KIKUKOVI,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  on  the  Tcluilim  ; 64  miles  N.W.  of  Atchinlk. 

KIKUTZ,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  »f  Ximo  ; 15 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Udo. 

KIL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warmeland  ; 
12  miles  S.  of  Chriltinehamn. 

KII.1AN,  a province  of  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  Great 
Bucharia,  deriving  its  name,  like  the  other  provinces  of  this 
country,  from  its  chief  city. 

KILANG.  Sec  Kei.axg. 

KILANOI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia;  105 
miles  N.  of  Tornea. 

KILAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 14 
miles  S.E.  of  Taheran. 

KILBARCHAN,  a f»tall  town  of  Renfrewfhire,  about 
4 miles  N.W.  from  Paifley,  and  nearly  the  fame  diftance 
from  Renfrew.  Kilbarchan  is  a thriving  place,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  tradefpeople  employed  in  the  various  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  extenfive  cotton  manufadfures  carried  on 
through  the  whole  of  this  diftrift.  There  are  alfo  confider- 
able  manufactories  of  Scotch  thread  eftablifhed  here. 

KILBEGGAN,  a poil-town  of  the  county  of  Weft- 
meath,  Ireland,  which,  before  the  union,  had  the  privilege 
of  fending  members  tt)  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  a fmall 
town,  on  the  river  Brofna,  and  is  remarkable  for  two  old 
monalleries.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway ; 
44  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  and  15  E.  from  Athlone. 

KILBIRNIE,  a village  of  Renfrewfhire,  near  Beith, 
where  there  is  a fine  loch  or  lake  of  water.  It  is  a populous, 
thriving,  little  place,  engaged,  like  moll  others  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  manufaftures  of  cotton  goods  and 
thread. 

KILBRIDE,  E.v.st,  is  a fmall  village  in  Lanarkfhire, 
about  10  miles  S.E.  from  Glafgow.  It  is  remarkable  for 
fome  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  antiquarians,  who  have  publifhed  detailed  accounts  of 
various  curiofities  found  and  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood. 
At  prefent  the  great  quantities  of  fine  lime,  which  are 
worked  in  its  neighbourliood,  engage  a confiderably  greater 
portion  of  attention,  as  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to  the 
whole  furrounding  dillrift,  both  for  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture and  building. 

Kn-BtUDK,  is  a fmall  village  contiguous  to  the 

firth  of  Clyde,  in  Ayrlhire, 

KII.BURG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Prum.  The  place  contains  561,  and  the  canton  4307  in- 
habitants, in  26  communes. 

KILCH,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  a 
fpecies  of  filh  of  the  albula  kind,  caught  in  the  lakes  of  Ger- 
many, of  a fine  firm  flefh  and  delicate  flavour,  and  feems 
very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  ferra. 

KILCOCK,  in  Geography,  a poft-tpwnof  the  county  of 


Kildare,  jjrovincc  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  lltuated  upon  tfie 
river  Blackwater.  It  is  a fmall  town,  14  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Mullingar. 

KILCONNELL,  a fmall  poll-town  or  village  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  Ireland  ; 78  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  ana 
almoil  27  E.  from  Galway. 

KILCULLEN,  or  Kilcullen-bridgi:,  a poft-town 
of  the  county  of  Kildare,  province  of  I.,einfter,  Ireland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Liffey,'  over  which  it  has  a bridge.  It 
is  on  the  great  fouthern  road  from  Dublin,  in  confequence 
of  which  its  inns  are  much  frequented.  One  mile  and  half 
fouth  of  it  is  the  village  of  Old  Kilcu  len,  where  is  a church, 
and  refident  clergyman.  Here  is  a round  tower,  not  ex- 
ceeding jO  feet  in  height ; and  the  fhaft  of  a crofs,  of  a 
Angle  (lone,  10  feet  high.  Kilcullen-bridge  is  21  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  Carlifle. 

KILDA,  Sr.,  or  Hirta,  a remote  ifland  among  the 
Hebrides,  or  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland.  It  is  feated  in 
the  Northern  ocean,  at  the  diftance  of  about  60  miles  from 
Harris,  and  160  miles  from  the  nearell  point  of  the  main 
land  of  Scotland.  This  ifland  is  fmall,  being  only  three 
miles  in  diameter  from  call  to  weft,  and  two  miles  in  a tranf- 
verfe  direction  : the  whole  circumference  is  about  ten  miles.. 
It  is  nearly  furroanded  with  a perpendicular  face  of  rock, 
■which  rifes  to  a confiderab'le  elevation  ; a fmall  bay  or  land- 
ing-place is  found  to  the  fouth-eall.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
hiilorian  of  this  ifland,  fays,  it  “ may  be  ranked  among  the 
greateil  curiofities  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  fituation  of 
tlie  place,  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  the  conftitution  of  their  little  commonwealth,  that 
amazing  dexterity  with  which  they  manage  the  molt  im- 
portant branches  of  their  bufinefs,  that  unexampled  courage 
with  which  they  encounter  dangers  infunnountable  to  any 
other  race  of  men,  and  that  perhaps  happy  ignorance  which 
renders  them  abfolute  ilrangers  to  thofe  extravagant  defirea 
and  endlefs  purfuits  which  keep  the  great  and  adlive  world 
in  a conftant  agitation ;— all  thefe,  and  fome  other  extra- 
ordinary circumllances,  taken  together  at  one  view,  feein 
highly  to  merit  the  attention,  of  the  inqiiifitive.”  The  fur- 
face  of  the  ifland  is  moftly  rocky  ; in  fome  places  are  patches 
of  mofs,  and  in  others  grafs.  The  foil,  though  in  many 
places  well  adapted  to  corn,  is  chiefly  employed  in  pailure  ; 
as  the  inhabitants  are  rather  averfe  to  agricultural  purfuits. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  a little  corn  is  cultivated,  and 
the  pailure  is  richly  manured.  Barley  and  oats  are  only 
fovvn  : potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  fome  other  garden  plants,, 
have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  ifland.  Several 
fprings  iffue  from  the  hills,  and  form  two  fmall  llrcams 
which  run  into  the  fea  on  the  call  and  on  the  weft-  The 
village  confills  of  two  rows  of  houfes,  which  are  fituated 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bay,  and  contains  all  the- 
inhabitants  of  Kilda.  In  the  year  1764,  when  Macaulay 
publifhed  his  Hillory,  the  ifland  contained  only  .88  perfons  5 
but  he  afferts  that  a contagious  diftemper  (the  fmall-pox) 
“ fwept  away  the  greateil  part  of  the  people  about  four- 
and-thirty  years  ago.”  Martin  found  180  perfons,  when 
he  villted  the  ifland  at  the  time  here  alluded  to,  f.  e.  1690. 
The  dwellings  are  all  low,  common  huts,  or  cottages ; di- 
vided into  tw'o  rooms  each,  and  peculiarly  flat  in  the  roof. 
One  of  the  apartments  is  appropriated  to  the  dwelling  and 
fleeping  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  for  the  cattle 
during  winter.  In  thefe  rooms  they  prepare  the  chief  ma- 
nure for  the  lands.  Befides  thefe  cottages,  there  are  feveral 
cells  or  ftorehoufes  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  Thefe 
are  compofed  wholly  of  llones,  and  are  from  12  to  18  feet 
in  length,  by'  7 feet  in  breadth  and  height.  Fowl,  eggs, 
and  fheep  are  the  principal  objefts  of  care  and  folicitude  to 
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tlie  Kildeans,  who  entirely  fupport  tliemfelves,  and  pay 
their  rents  with  thefe.  The  inhabitants  manifell  particular 
fi<ill  and  courage  in  obtaining  the  firft  : for  as  their  places  of 
refort  for  rearing  their  young,  for  roofting,  &c,  are  receffes 
in  the  lofty  cliffs  on  the  coaff,  it  requires  particular  adroit- 
nefs  and  courage  to  resell  ftidi  fpots.  A fowling  party 
confifts  of  ihmr  men,  who  are  provided  with  a ftrong  rope 
made  from  thongs  of  raw  cow-hide.  One  end  of  this  is  faf- 
tened  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  whilff  two  men  defeend  by 
means  of  the  rope  to  various  cliffs  in  the  rock,  where  they 
fearch  for  eggs  and  young  birds.  Among  thefe,  the  foland 
goofe  or  gannet  is  deemed  the  moff  valuable  prize. 

The  laird  of  Macleod  is  proprietor  of  this  ifland,  and  its 
dependants,  rocks,  &c.  He  fends  his  fteward  annually  to 
colledf  the  rents,  which  are  paid  in  fheep,  butter,  cheefe, 
and  wild-fowl.  Around  the  ifland  arc  feveral  fmall  infulated 
rocks,  which  are  often  covered  with  wild-fowl.  Floors, 
fpars,  and  rock  cryllals  are  found  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland.  This  infulated  foot  was  certainly  vifited  by  religious 
perfons  at  a remote  period.  Macaulay  deferibes  a circular 
arrangement  of  upright  Hones,  which  he  calls  a Druidical 
temple  ; with  other  remnants  of  pagan  worfliip  and  monailic 
rites-  See  his  Hiftory  of  St.  Kilda,  Svo.  1764. 

KILDARE,  a county  in  the  province  of  Leinfler,  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Meath,  on  the  eaft  by 
Dublin  and  Wicklow,  on  the  fouth  by  Carlow,  and  011  the 
weft  by  the  King’s  county  and  Queen’s  county.  It  ex- 
tends from  north  to  fouth  32  Iriflt  (40^  Englifh)  miles, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft  21  Iriflt  (265  Englifh)  miles,  forming 
an  area  of  242,245  plantation  acres,  or  369  fquare  miles, 
equal  to  389,198  Englifit  or  ftatute  acres.  Of  thefe,  there 
are  41,035  acres  of  bog.  The  number  of  parifltes  is  ftated 
by  Dr.  Beaufort  to  be  113  ; of  which,  57  parifhes  belong 
to  the  fee  of  Dublin,  and  56  to  that  of  Kildare.  From 
unions  there  are,  however,  only  39  benefices,  and  23 
churches.  The  number  of  houfes  ftated  in  the  return  ufed 
by  Dr.  Beaufort  is  11,205,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are 
eftimated  at  56,000.  This  is  a thin  population  for  a county 
fo  near  the  capital,  and  not  at  all  encumbered  with  moun- 
tains or  high  hills  : but  befides  the  great  proportion  of  bog 
it  contains,  upwards  of  3000  acres  are  occupied  by  the 
Curragh  ; and  although  this  beautiful  plain  affords  pallure  to 
an  immenfe  number  of  fheep,  there  are  but  a very  few 
habitations  fcattered  around  its  edges.  This  county  is 
moftly  flat,  of  fine  arable  foil,  but  much  exhaufted,  as, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Dublin,  it  has  been  for  centuries  the 
county  from  which  the  capital  has  principally  drawn  its 
fupplies  of  grain.  “ In  a county  where  one-fifth  is  bog,” 
fays  Mr.  Rawfon  in  his  Survey,  “ much  water  muft  lie  on 
the  furface : this,  of  conrfe,  attracts  the  rain  from  every 
paffing  cloud.  It  may  be  remarked  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
that  where  a cloud  paffes  over  an  extenfive  bog  or  river,  it  is 
arreflcd  and  drawn  down.  This  caufes  the  county  to  be 
fubjeft  to  more  moifture  than  any  in  Ireland  ; and  this  evil 
muft  continue  until  the  kingdom  be  relieved  by  a general 
drainage  aft,  which  fhall  compel  flothful  occupiers  and  pro- 
prietors to  come  forward,  and  contribute  to  fiich  extenfive 
drainings,  on  a great  public  fcale,  as  the  legiflature  may  in 
its  vvildom  direft,  according  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
each  eftate  or  property,  through  which  fuch  drains  fhall  be 
pointed  out.”  Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written, 
an  aft  of  parliament  has  been  paffed,  and  fums  of  money 
granted,  for  afeertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
large  trafts  of  bog  in  Ireland  ; and  the  reports  of  the  en- 
gineers employed  contain  much  valuable  information.  For 
this  ftep,  preparatory  to  a more  effeftive  meafure,  if  the 
legiflature  fhall  be  induced  to  proceed,  the  country  is  in- 


debted, as  for  many  other  advantages,  to  the  right  honour- 
able John  Foftcr,  late  chancellor  of  the  Irifli  exchequer  ; — a 
gentleman  who,  though  now  often  loaded  with  reproaches 
from  a fpirit  of  party,  wi'l  in  future  times  be  numbered 
amongft  the  greateft  benefadtors  of  Ireland.  The  county 
of  Kildare  is  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets.  The  river  Barrow 
forms  its  fouth-weft  boundary,  and  receives  the  Grees. 
The  Liffey  takes  a circular  conrfe  through  the  north- 
eaft  of  the  county,  and  the  river  Boyne  rifes  in  the  bog  of 
Allen.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  from  Athy,  where  it 
meets  the  Grand  Canal,  which,  from  Dublin,  pafles  through 
this  county,  crofling  the  Liffey  on  an  aqueduct  bridge,  and 
foon  after  branches  off.  Near  Claine  is  a collateral  cut  to 
the  Shannon.  The  Royal  Canal  alfo  has  been  carried 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  fo  that  great  ad- 
vantage is  derived  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  cheap  con- 
veyance of  their  produfts  to  market.  The  principal  towns 
are  Naas,  the  alTlze  town,  Athy,  Monafteraven,  and  Kil- 
dare ; for  account  of  which,  fee  the  articles  under  the  refpec- 
tive  names.  As  there  is  no  borough  of  fufficient  extent  to 
return  a member  to  parliament,  the  county  is  reprefented 
by  the  two  knights  of  the  fliire  only  ; whilft,  before  the 
union,  it  had  ten  members.  Kildare  was  part  of  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  earl  Strongbow,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Eva, 
daughter  of  Dermot,  king  of  Leinfler.  From  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  Dublin  it  was  early  colonized,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Englifli  pale,  when  confined  to  four  counties.  There 
are  in  it  the  ruins  ef  many  callles  and  abbeys,  fome  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  was  alfo  the 
feene  of  much  diftrefs  during  the  rebellion  of  1798  ; many 
battles  having  been  fought  in  it,  and  a vaft  number  of  houfes 
deftroyed,  both  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the  military  force 
fent  to  lubdue  them.  Beaufort’s  Memoir.  Rawfon’s  Sta- 
tiftical  Account. 

Kildake,  a poft-town-of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland. 
It  is  a fmall  and  ruinous  place,  but  it  retains  fome  veftiges  of 
having  been  of  more  importance  in  former  times.  There  is 
a very  fine  round  tower  130  feet  high,  and  the  ruins  of  tw’o 
abbeys  and  of  its  cathedral.  Except  when  there  are  races 
or  encampments  on  the  Curragh,  which  is  very  near  it,  it 
has  no  trade.  It  is  25  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin. 

Kildaue,  a bifhopric  in  the  province  of  Dublin,  founded 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  It  comprehends  part 
of  three  counties,  uiz.  Kildare,  King’s  county.  Queen’s 
county,  and  contains  332,200  plantation  acres,  which  are 
divided  into  81  parifhes.  The  crown  is  patron  of  27, 
the  bilhop  of  30,  and  different  laymen  of  24  parifhes. 
In  confequence  of  unions,  however,  there  are  but  3 i bene- 
fices, and  28  churches.  The  bifliop  has  no  place  of  refi- 
dence  in  his  diocefe,  but  being  always  dean  of  Chrift-church, 
Dublin,  refides  in  or  near  that  capital.  Beaufort. 

KILDERKIN,  a kind  of  liquid  meafure,  which  contains 
two  firkins,  or  eighteen  gallons,  becr-meafure,  and  fixteen 
ale-meafure. 

Two  kilderkins  make  a barrel,  and  four  an  hogfhead. 

KILDORRERY,  in  Geogt-a^hy,  a fmall  poll-town  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  province  oi  Munfler,  Ireland;  .107 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

KILDUIN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea.  N.  lat.  69Y 
E.  long.  34°  14'. 

KILDYSART,  a fmall  poll -town  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  province  of  Munfler,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Shannon  ; 
122  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

KILEF,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia,  in  the  country  of 
Balk,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Gihon  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of 
Balk.  N.  lat.  37°  to'.  E.  long.  64'  30'. 

KILFIT,  a fea-port  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Red  fea,; 
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v-ith  a harbour,  fcven  miles  in  circumference,  fafe  from  winds. 
N»  lat,  21°  4j'.  E.  long.  36'' 40'. 

KILGRUND,  a frnall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Botlniia.  N.  lat.  62°  E.  long.  21°  4'. 

KILIA,  or  Kilia-Nova,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Beffarabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
near  the  Black  fea  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ifmail.  N.  lat. 
45°2S'.  E.  long._30°  1 2'. 

KILTOS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Black  fea  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Amafieh. 

KILKARE,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Marawar  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Ramanadporum. 

KILKEALE,  a poll -town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  and  province  of  Ullter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Irilh 
fea,  under  the  Mourne  mountains,  great  part  of  which  are 
in  the  parifli  of  Kilkeale.  It  is  65  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Dublin. 

KILKENNY,  the  name  of  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  I.,ein!ler.  The  furface  of  it  cKtcnds  from  ^2 ' 14' 
t0  3'2°5’2’  N.  lat.  aiid  from  6*  56' to  7“  37' W.  long,  from 
Greenwicli.  Its  greatell  length  from  N.  to  S.  from  the 
Slewiiiagy  hills  to  the  Suire  is  36  Irifli  (45^  Englilh) 
miles;  and  its  greatell  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  19 
Irilh  (24  Englidi)  miles,  but  in  the  narrowed:  part  is  not 
above  12  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  is 
300,350  Irifii,  equal  to  482,464  Englilh  icres;  but  Mr. 
^’ighe,  in  his  valuable  llatillical  furvey,  fn  m wliich  this  ar- 
ticle is  chiefly  extradled,  fays,  that  by  a furvey  lately  made 
for  the  ufe  of  the  grand  jury,  they  are  Hated  at  318,249 
Irilh,  which  are  equal  to  510,882  Englifli  acres.  The  po- 
pulation, as  calculated  with  great  care  from  the  hearth  returns 
in  1800,  is  about  108,000  in  17,212  houfes.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort, however,  in  1792,  Hated  the  houfes  as  17,569,  though 
he  did  not  make  the  inhabitants  exceed  100,000  ; and  he 
obferves  that  the  houfes  are  much  fewer  than  what  might 
be  expedled  in  a county  which  has  been  generally  eHeemed 
one  of  the  moH  populous  in  Ireland.  The  latter  writer 
Hates  the  number  of  parilhes  to  be  127,  of  which  121, 
united  in  45  benefices,  are  in  the  diocefe  of  Offory,  and  the 
remaining  iix,  forming  four  benefices,  in  that  of  Leighlin. 
The  entire  number  of  churches  in  the  county  is  only  31,  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  the  population  being  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  pofitioii  of  a country  Hrongly  affedls 
the  climate.  This  is  agreeably  experienced  in  this  county. 
The  declivity  from  the  nortlicrn  to  the  fouthern  boundary 
is  about  500  feet,  which  conveys,  with  fufficient  rapidity, 
the  water  that  falls  upon  the  furface  ; and  the  river  Nore 
flowing  through  the  centre,  defeends  about  13  feet  during 
the  run  of  a mile.  Belidcs  this  defeent,  which  carries  off 
the  water,  the  furface  of  the  county  enjoys  a favourable 
expolure  to  the  fouth-caH.  There  is  little  either  of  bog  or 
marHi  to  contain  Hngnant  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fiibHratum  is  limellone,  brittle  fcliillus,  or  porous  argillite, 
and  only  in  a frnall  part,  a retentive  clay.  The  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  tends  to  render  the  climate  mild,  while  the  clouds, 
which  are  driven  forward  by  the  wellern  and  foiith-weHern 
winds,  are  not  arreHcd  here  by  high  mountains,  but  paffing 
over  the  low  fecondary  hills  and  extended  plains  of  this 
county,  are  attracted  towards  the  lofty  and  primary  ranges 
of  rocks  which  rife  on  the  north-eall.  From  thefe  circum- 
llances  the  crops  are  earlier  in  general  than  in  the  tillage 
countries  to  the  northward.  The  quality  of  the  foil  is  in 
general  excellent.  The  northern  part  ratiier  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  poverty,  but  by  judicious  management,  and  the 
prudent  application  of  lime  and  limeHone  gravel,  it  may  be 
rendered  conlldcrably  produftive  in  corn  and  grafs.  The 
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fouthern  part  is  more  favoured  by  nature  ; and  where  the 
hills  fubfide  into  plains  or  vallies,  fertility  fmiles  in  all  its 
native  excellence.  The  Nore  exhibits  upon  its  banks  the 
moll  delightful  profpeds  and  the  moH  luxuriant  fields.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  nature  of  the  different  minerals 
in  this  county.  Here  is  a termination  of  a chain  of  granite 
hills  which  take  their  rife  in  Wicklow.  The  Hone  which 
ufually  joins  the  granite,  appearing  to  be  impofed  on  it,  is 
filiceous  fchillus,  and  lower  down  occurs  argillaceous  Hate  ; 
on  the  furface  of  the  lower  grounds  are  found  large  boulders 
of  quartz,  fometimes  pure  white,  fometimes  Hreakcd  with 
red,  and  fometimes  enclofing  yellow  mica.  In  this  granite 
dillrift  are  alfo  found  a few  beds  of  marie  and  limeHone 
gravel  near  the  foot  of  Brandon  hill.  Many  of  the  lower 
hills  confiH  of  filiceous  breccia,  which  is  compofed  of  a 
filicious  cement  enveloping  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz, 
which  have  often  a reddiflr  tinge,  and  are  from  the  lize  of 
a pea  to  two  or  three  indies  diameter.  Such  a breccia  alio 
forms  many  hills  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  as  the  Galtees  and 
other  mountains  in  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  at  leaH  part  of 
Magiliicuddy’s  rocks  in  Kerry.  This  breccia,  when  of  a 
fine  grain,  is  worked  for  millHones.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  are  excellent  quarries  for  flags,  efpecially  that  of 
Shankill.  The  flags  railed  here  are  fent  to  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  other  places,  where  they  chiefly  go  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Carlow  flags,  being  railed  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  that  county,  and  moHly  fent  through  the  town  of  Car- 
low.  The  collieries  of  CaHlecomer  have  been  w'orked  for 
about  a century,  and  are  yet  unexbauHed.  The  coal  found 
in  them,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  S.  of  Ireland,  is  un-inflam- 
mable, and  is  called  Stone  coal  and  Kilkenny  coal,  and  when 
of  inferior  quality,  culm.  By  Mr.  Kirwan’s  analyfls  it 
contains  97.3  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon.  Mr.  Tighe  has 
given  a very  full  account  of  the  accompanying  Hrata,  the 
manner  of  working,  the  expence,  &c.  The  late  lord  Wan- 
desford  ufed  to  clear  6000/.  01-7000/.  a-year  by  thefe  col- 
lieries, and  fometimes  more.  They  now  belong  to  lady 
Ormonde.  The  excellent  qualities  of  the  Kilkenny  coal 
are  well  knowm  in  Ireland  ; on  this  account  it  is  fent  to  the 
north  and  the  fouth,  to  Londonderry,  to  BelfaH,  to  Cork, 
and  to  Waterford,  as  well  as  to  Dublin.  No  fuel  dries  malt 
fo  well,  and  this  without  any  preparation  ; it  is  excellent  for 
the  forge,  and  for  moH  works  in  iron  ; in  every  manufadlure 
where  Heady  heat  is  required  devoid  of  fmoke  it  cannot  be 
excelled  ; nor  does  it  dirty  the  flues  where  it  is  ufed. 
Manganefe,  iron  ore,  lead  ore,  and  fome  indications  of 
copper  ore,  are  perceived  in  different  parts.  As  long  as 
timber  lalled  near  CaHlecomer,  iron  ore  was  fmelted  there  ; 
but  it  is  now  above  feventy  years  flnee  the  forges  have  been 
ufed.  In  the  limeHone  diHridl  of  this  county  are  many  va- 
lu-able  marble  quarries.  The  marble  is  black,  though  often 
with  white  marks,  w’hich  appear  more  Hrongiy,  or  increafe  by 
long  expofure  to  the  air.  That  which  approaches  nearell  to 
black  is  moH  valued.  It  contains  a great  variety  of  imprefiions, 
of  madrepores,  of  bivalve,  and  of  turbinate  Hiells.  By 
analyfls,  a fpeciraen  of  the  kind  moH  ufual  in  chimney- 
pieces  with  marks  of  bivalve  fhells,  contained  98  per  cent. 
foluble  in  marine  acid,  and  left  2 per  cent,  of  a black  pow- 
der, which  appeared  to  be  carbon,  and  burned  without  leav- 
ing any  afltes.  On  the  whole,  Kilkenny  marble  may  be 
confidered  as  containing  97  per  cent,  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
two  per  cent,  carbon,  and  1 per  cent,  magnefia  and  iron,  of 
which  the  former  is  in  the  largeH  proportion.  This  marble 
is  a valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  quantity  exported, 
notwithHanding  the  difadvantage  of  land  carriage,  is  about 
50  tons  annually  ; if  a canal  were  made  it  would  confider- 
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ably  iiicreafe  the  demand,  by  lowering  the  price.  There  is 
a mill  near  Kilkenny,  by  which  the  marble  is  fa  wed  and  po- 
IHhed,  which  makes  the  price  of  chimney-pieces  on  the  fpot 
very  rcafonable.  There  is  a chalybeate  fpa  at  Ballyfpellin, 
near  Johnftown.the  medical  effefts  of  which  have  been  often 
celebrated,  and  which  is  much  frequented.  The  rivers  of 
this  county  excel  both  in  utility  and  beauty.  The  following 
poetical  account  of  them  by  the  immortal  Spenfer  prefents 
an  accurate,  concife,  and  clear  account  of  the  origin,  ter- 
mination, and  qualities  of  the  three  principal  ones. 

And  there  the  three  renowned  brethren  were. 

Which  that  great  giant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  fair  nymph  Rheiifa  wand’ring  there. 

One  day  as  flie  to  fhun  the  feafon  hot. 

Under  Slewbloome  in  fliady  grove  was  got. 

This  giant'  found  her,  and  by  force  deflowered  ; 

Whereof  conceiving  fhe  in  time  forth  brought 
Thefe  three  fair  fons,  which  being  thenceforth  poured 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  fcoured. 

The  firfl;  the  gentle  Shure,  tliat  making  way 
By  fweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford  ; 

The  next  the  llubborn  Newre,  whofe  waters  grey 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rofle-ponte  board.; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard 
.Great  heaps  of  falmon  in  his  deep  bofom  i 
All  which  long  fundred,  do  at  lad  accord 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  fea  they  come. 

So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  lad  become.’* 

I'he  Suir,  which  divides  Kilkenny  from  Waterford,  in  a 
■winding  and  majedic  courfe  of  about  i6  miles,  conveys 
along  the  fouthern  border  of  this  county,  the  trade  that 
pafles  between  Waterford,  Garrick,  and  Clonmell.  The 
Barrow  fkirts  the  eadern  borders  for  about  zo  miles,  di- 
viding it  from  Wexford  and  part  of  Carlow.  This  river  is 
navigable  to  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  thence  communicates 
with  the  grand  canal.  The  Newre,  or  Nore,  more  peculiarly 
belongs  to  this  county,  flowing  nearly  through  its  central 
part,  in  a winding  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  36  miles  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Durrow  to  its  jundlion  with  the 
Barrow,  pafTiiig  by  the  city  of  Ki'kenny.  This  lad  river 
receives  many  tributary  dreams,  and  is  navigable  for  fmall 
veflels  to  Inidioge.  It  is  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a minute 
■detail  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  thefe  rivers,  both  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the  country  and  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  The  natural  and  local  advantages 
of  this  county  tend  to  promote  the  intereds  of  agriculture, 
wliich  flourifli  in  great  perfeftion  in  different  places,  and  the 
eafy  conveyance  by  water  affords  a ready  market  for  all  the 
produdfions  of  the  foil.  The  roads  in  general  are  in  good 
repair,  and  their  fituation  judicioufly  chofen. 

The  county  town  is  Kilkenny  ; befides,  Callan,  Inidioge, 
Tliomadown,  Gowran,  Knocktopher,  Graigne  Durrow, 
Cadlecomcr,  and  Frefhford,  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
towns,  though  all  of  them  are  fmall  ones.  There  are  five 
round  towers  in  this  county,  namely,  at  St.  Canice,  Tullo- 
herin,  Kdree,  Fartagh,  and  Aghaviller.  The  lad  is  the 
mod  ruinous.  Thefe  are  all  fituated  clofe  to  the  churches, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  appear  admir- 
ably fi.tted  for  belfries.  Gramig,  or  Grandifon  caflle,  is  one 
of  the  mod  confiderable  remains  of  antiquity  ; it  is  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir.  The  whole  county  is  full 
of  cadles,  having  been  one  of  the  fird  in  which  the  Enghfh 
fettled.  It  became  part  of  the  property  of  earl  Strong- 
bow,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  the  Marefchals,  earls  of 


Pembroke.  Ifabclla,  one  of  the  daughters  and  cohelrelTes 
of  William,  the  lad  earl,  conveyed  it  to  Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of 
Glouceder  and  Hereford.  The  greater  part  of  it  after- 
wards came  into  poflelfion  cf  the  Butlers,  earls  and 
dukes  of  Ormond.  The  houfes  of  fome  of  the  abfentees 
bear  evident  marks  of  decay  ; thefe,  however,  are  outweighed 
by  the  modern  druftures,  many  of  which  are  ornamented 
by  the  tafle  of  the  proprietors.  Tighe’s  Kilkenny  ; Beau- 
fort’s Memoirs  ; Robertfon’s  Traveller’s  Guide. 

Kilkenny,  a city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  fame 
name,  and  province  of  Leinder,  which,  with  the  borough 
of  St.  Canice,  forms  one  large  town,  furrounded  by  a dif- 
trift,  called  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny' ; it  is  de- 
lightfully fituated  on  the  river  Nore,  over  which  are  two 
handfome  bridges ; it  contains  2870  houfes,  and  a popula- 
tion  of  nearly  16,000.  There  are  many  large  and  good  build- 
ings, among  which,  the  mod  remarkable  are  the  bifhop’s 
palace,  the  magnificent  cadle  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
the  celebrated  free  fchool  or  college,  where  many  learned 
men,  among  whom  Swift,  Berkeley,  and  Congreve  are  con- 
fpicuous,  were  educated.  The  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny 
have  been  long  noted  for  the  politenefs  of  their  manners. 
In  this  city  and  its  environs  abundance  of  blankets  and 
much  coarfe  woollen  cloth  are  manufaftured.  Kilkenny 
was  formerly  reprefented  by  four  members,  two  for  the 
city,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  St.  Canice.  At  prefent 
it  has  only  one  reprefentative.  In  former  times  parliaments 
were  often  held  here,  and  the  famous  conditutions  of  Kil- 
kenny, made  when  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  chief  go- 
vernor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  long  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  utmod  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Englifli  colony.  Kilkenny  was  alfo  the  feat  of  the  Catho- 
lic council  during  the  civil  war,  that  fucceeded  the  in- 
furreftion  of  1641.  There  are  but  two  churches  in  the 
city,  but  there  are  feveral  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  each  of 
which  has  congregations  more  numerous  than  both  the 
churches.  Kilkenny  is  57^  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
N.  lat.  52“  38'.  W.  long.  7^  15'.  Beaufort.  Tighe. 

Kilkenny,  a town  of  America,  in  Grafton  county. 
New  Hampfhire,  incorporated  in  1774,  and  containing  18 
inhabitants. 

Kilkenny  Coal.  See  Coal,  and  Kilkenny, yh/m. 

Kilkenny  Marble,  a fine  black  marble  full  of  Ihells, 
and  coralloid  bodies,  and  much  ufed  in  chimney-pieces', 
&c.  See  Coralloid  M.^rble,  and  Kilkenny. 

KILKERRAN  Bay,  in  Geography,  a harbour  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  that  part  of  it  called  Connamara  ; 
in  it  there  is  good  anchorage  for  veflels  of  any  burden,  but 
the  wild  date  of  the  country  prevents  its  being  of  much 
life.  Its  entrance  is  in  N.  lat.  53°  15'.  W.  long.  9^  30'. 
Beaufort.  M’Kenzie. 

KILKILA,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 26  miles  N.W. 
of  Kanja. 

KILL,  an  Iriffi  word  fignifying  a church  or  cemetery, 
which  is  ufed  as  a prefix  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Ireland,  There  are  two  or  three  villages  of  this  name,  one 
on  the  great  fouthern  road,  about  12  miles  from  Dublin. 

KILL  AC  K,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mekran,  on  the  coad  of  the  Arabian  fea ; 6a 
miles  W.  of  Tiz.  N.  lat.  27^  27'.  E.  long.  ^9'  20’. 

KILLALI,  a town  of  Abyflinia ; 100  miles  S.  of 
Mine. 

KILLALLA,  a fea-port  and  pod-town  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  wedern  coad  of  a bay  of  that  name,  opening  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop.  There  are 
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fome  coarfe  linen  and  woollen  cloths  made  in  it,  but  fiihing 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French 
landed  at  this  place  on  the  aad  of  Auguft,  1798,  and  took 
polfeflion  of  it.  A very  interefting  narrative  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,  till  their  departure,  was  publiihed  by  Dr.  Stock, 
at  that  time  bilhop,  who  was  a prifoner.  Killalla  is 
127  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  24  nearly  N.  from 
Caft'ebar. 

Killalla,  a biihopric  in  Ireland,  founded  in  the  fifth 
century,  which  is  united  with  Achonry,  and  is  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  province  of  Tuam.  The  united  fees  extend  into 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  the  river  May  and  the  Ox 
mountains  forming  the  boundary  between  them.  They  mea- 
fure  E.  and  W.  55  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  21  miles.  Large 
as  this  dirtrict  is,  there  are  only  20  benefices,  each  of  which 
has  a church,  though  only  eight  have  glebe  houfes.  The 
cathedral  is  fmall,  but  venerable  for  its  antiquity  f it  is  the 
only  church  in  the  parifli,  though  a round  tower  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  indicates  the  ancient  fcite  of  another 
church,  of  which  no  veftige  now  remains.  Beaufort. 

KILLALOE,  a biihopric  in  Ireland,  in  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  province  of  Cafhel.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  17)2  was  united  with  Killfenora,  which, 
though  fmall  in  extent  and  value,  had  continued  feparate  till 
after  the  revolution,  and  was  then  annexed  for  feveral  years 
to  the  fees  of  Tuam  and  Clonfert  fucceflively.  The  united 
fees  comprehend  mod  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  part  of 
Tipperary,  with  fmall  portions  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
counties,  Galway,  and  Limerick.  The  138  parifhes, 
united  and  condenfed  into  50  benefices,  have  only  38  churches 
and  four  glebe  houfes.  The  church  of  Killaloe  is  not 
large  for  a cathedral,  but  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
in  good  prefervation,  though  built  above  660  years.  Beau- 
fort. 

Killaloe,  a fmall  pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  province  of  Munder,  Ireland.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  Shannon,  over  which  it  has  a bridge  of  19  arches. 
Below  the  bridge  is  a ledge  of  rocks  which  prevents  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  ; here  is  a confiderable  falmon  and  eel 
fifhery  ; but  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  the  town  except 
the  litualion  : very  near  tiie  town,  in  the  midd  of  a fine 
demefne,  on  the  wedern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  the  bifhop 
has  a handfome  refidence,  lately  ere£led.  Killaloe  is  86^ 
miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  25  miles  from 
Ennis. 

KILLANORE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

KILLANY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coad  of  the  ifland 
of  Arranmore.  N.  lat.  53  ’ W.  long.  9 36'. 

KILLARD  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  at  the  S.  of  the  entrance  to  Sirangford  Lough, 
and  fix  miles  E.  from  Downpatrick.  N.  lat.  54°  22'.  W. 
lon^.  )’  27'. 

KILLARNEY,  a market  and  pod-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  province  of  Munder.  It  is  a 
neat  and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  drangers  on 
account  of  the  adjoining  lake,  the  pitturefque  beauties  of 
which  charm  every  beholder.  Lough  Lane,  or  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called,  the  lake  of  Killarney,  conlids  of 
two  lakes,  joined  by  a long  narrow  channel } in  the  lower 
and  larger  lake,  the  pleafing  and  the  fublime  are  mod  hap- 
pily combined  the  upper  lake  reflefts  a more  folemn  gran- 
deur from  the  dupendous  crags,  with  which  it  is  encircled : 
but  the  profpe^s  in  both  are  infinitely  diverfified.  The 
feveral  idands,  the  white  rocks  of  Mucrufs,  the  groves  of 
arbutus,  the  venerable  woods,  the  variety  of  waterfalls, 
aud  the  impending  cliffs,  are  feparately  as  delightful  and  iii>' 


tereding  as  their  affemblage  is  infinitely  grand  and  magni- 
ficent. Mr.  Weld  has  publifhed  an  intereding  4to.  volume 
deferiptive  of  the  various  objefts  that  deferve  the  notice  of 
the  traveller,  but  as  thefe  cannot  well  be  abridged,  we  mud 
pafs  them  over  in  this  work.  In  the  peninfula  of  Mucrufs, 
cobalt  and  other  minerals  have  been  found,  but  they  are 
not  worked.  In  Rofs  ifland,  in  the  lower  lake,  is  a valuable 
mine,  containing  copper  and  lead  ; of  the  former  there  is 
not  only  rich  fulphuret,  particularly  the  kind  called  purple 
ore,  but  alfo  grey  ore,  which  brings  a high  price.  Kil- 
larney is  the  refidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bifhop  of 
Kerry,  and  the  population  is  chiefly  of  that  religion.  It 
is  144  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  38  W.  from  Cork. 
Beaufort. 

KILLAS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  the 
people,  who  dig  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  to  a kind  of 
greyifh-white  earth,  which  is  of  great  hardnefs,  and  feems 
to  approach  very  much  to  the  nature  of  the  ludus  Helmontii 
of  fome  kinds,  only  that  it  is  fome  what  lefs  hard  than  that, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  fepta  or  partitions  that  make  the 
charafter  of  that  fofiil.  This  earth  contains  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  fpar,  that  it  ferments  with  acids  very  drongly, 
though  that  fpar  being  once  diflblved,  and  the  earthy  part 
■of  the  fubdance  only  left,  it  will  no  longer  ferment  with 
thefe  mendruums  ; whence  it  is  evident,  that  its  terredrial 
matter  is  not  alkaline,  though  the  fpar  it  contains  is  fo. 

This  is  the  certain  charatder  of  w'hat  is  called  killas  in 
many  parts  of  Cornwall,  where  it  lies  in  drata  of  two, 
three,  or  more  feet  thick,  and  often  befide  this  is  laid  on 
each  fide  of  the  vein  of  tin  or  other  ore.  Its  texture  is 
either  lamellar  or  coarfely  granular ; the  lamellar  is  fofter 
and  lefs  martial  than  the  roof  fchidus : its  fpecific  gravity 
from  2.63.  to  2.666.  Kirw'an  found  100  grains  of  the 
lamellar  fort  to  contain  about  60  of  filex,  25  of  argil,  9 of 
magnefia,  and  6 of  iron  ; the  greenifli  fort  contains  more 
iron,  and  gives  a greenilh  colour  to  the  nitrous  acid.  In 
fome  other  parts  of  England,  the  miners  ufe  the  fame 
word  to  exprefs  a kind  of  white,  brittle,  and  (battery  done, 
fomewhat  like  the  flag-done  with  w'hich  they  cover  houfes 
in  Northampton  (hire,  and  many  other  counties. 

Killas  is  alfo  ufed  as  the  name  of  a flaty  done  of  various 
colours,  fpangled  all  over  with  talc  in  fmall  flakes  in  the 
place  w'here  they  ufe  it.  In  this  fenfe  they  generally  ex- 
prefs themfelves,  when  talking  of  the  earth  deferibed  above, 
by  the  phrafe  white  killas.  They  alfo  fometimes  call  this 
flaky  done  by  the  name  delvin. 

KILLEAM,  in  Geography,  a parochial  village  in  Stir- 
linglhire,  fituated  on  the  \vater  of  £nrick,,near  its  junction 
with  Loch  Lomond.  Killeam  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  hidorian  and  peet  George  Buchanan,  whofe  hif- 
tory  of  Scotland,  and  Latin  paraphrafe  of  the  Pfalms  of 
David,  are  fo  univerfally  known.  A handfome  pillar  near 
Killeam  was  lately  eredted  as  a monument  to  his  memory. 
An  extenfive  printfield  is  the  only  manufafturing  edablifh- 
ment  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  pure  foft  water  of  the 
Enrick  is  indeed  extremely  well  fitted  for  all  the  operations 
of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  but  the  want  of  coal 
is  an  almod  infuperable  objedlion  in  point  of  economy  to 
fuch  works.  The  neared  are  nearly  twelve  miles  didant. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  Buchanan  houfe,  the  family  man- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Montrofe. 

KILLENAULE,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  and  province  of  Munder.  The  country 
around  it  is  very  fine.  In  the  neighbourhood  coal  is  found, 
of  the  fame  kind  as  that  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

KILLERIES’  Harbour,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
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tlie  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  between  the  counties  of  Mayo 
and  Galway.  A vaft  number  of  herring  buftes  rcndeivous 
liere  in  the  fifliing  fearon,  from  all  parts  of  Galway  and 
Mayo.  N.  lat.  53'^  3S'.  W.  long.  9°  46'. 

KlLLESiVNDR A,  or  Killesuandua,  a poll-town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ol  Cavan,  and  province  of  Ullter. 
It  is  61  miles  N.^V.  from  Dublin,  and  8 miles  S.W.  from 
Cavan. 

KIIjLFEKORA,  a village  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
Ireland,  whicli  is  the  feat  of  a bilhopric,  united  to  Killalloe. 
It  is  four  miles  N.N.K.  from  Ennillymond,  which  is  its 
poll -town. 

KILI.ICRANKY,  a village  of  Perthlhire,  in  Scotland, 
near  wliioh  is  a famous  road,  cut  in  the  fide  of  a mountain, 
called  “ Killicranky  Pafs  on  one  fide  is  a lofty  mountain, 
and  on  the  other  a precipice  of  100  yards  ; 12  miles  N.  of 
Dunkeld. 

KILLIGRAY,  a fmall  illand  of  Scotland,  between 
Lewis  and  North  Uill.  N.  lat.  57°  43'.  W.  long.  7’  3'. 

KILLINCHY,  a poll-town  of  Ireland,  fituated  on 
Strangford  Lough,  in  the  county  of  Down.  It  is  92 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin. 

KILLINESS  Point,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  coall 
of  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  Luce  bay  ; 3 miles  N.  from 
the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

KILLING.  See  Homicide  and  Mukdeu. 

KILLINGIA,in  Botany.  See  Kyi.lingi.v. 

KILLINGLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Windham  county,  Connecticut,  fituated  in  the  north-eallern 
part  of  the  ilate,  bordering  on  Rhode  illand,  and  feparated 
from  Pomfret  by  (^uinebaug  river  ; about  18  miles  E.  of 
Windham;  incorporated  in  1708,  and  containing  2279  in- 
habitants. 

KILLINGTON,  now  SiiERituitNE,  a mountainous 
townlhip  of  America,  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  having 
on  the  W.  Medway,  N.E.  Barnard,  S.E,  Saltalh,  and  con- 
taining 32  inhabitants.  Killington  peak  is  the  highell  land 
in  Vermont,  345.}.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

KILLINGTRINGAN  B.ay,  a bay  of  Scotland,  on 
the  W.  coall  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  N.  lat.  54'’  58'. 
W.  long,  5’  12'. 

KILLING  WORTH,  a poll-town  of  America,  in 
Middlefex  county,  Connecticut,  fituated  on  I.ong  illand 
Sound  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Guilford,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  a llream  called  Hammonalfet,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
townlhip.  It  was  fettled  in  1663,  incorporated  in  1703, 
and  contains  2049  inhabitants. 

KILI,ISl'lNOES,  Indians  who  originally  inhabited  a 
territory  N.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  could  furnilh  230  war- 
riors. Tl’.cy  extend  to  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  and  N.  to  the 
Ificimos.  According  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  they  vvere  originally 
tlie  fame  people  with  the  Algonkins,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  coall.  Their  manners  are  deferibedby  Mackenzie. 
See  our  article  Kni.stese.vl'.x. 

KILLMACDUAGH,  a village  of  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, which  is  an  old  epifcopal  fee,  united  to  Clonfert.  it 
is  2^  mdes  from  Gort,  where  is  the  parilh  church.  No- 
thing but  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  remain,  near  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a monadery,  and  of  feveral  chapels.  Thele, 
with  a large  round  tower,  of  very  ancient  and  rude  mafonry, 
denote  the  former  confequence  of  this  wretched  village.  It 
is  12  miles  N.  from  Ennis. 

KILLMACTHOMAS,  a fair  and  poll -town  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  on  the  road  from  Cappoquin  and 
Dungarvan  to  W^aterford.  It  is  83  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Dublin. 

KILLM ALLOC K,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  which 


formerly  fent  members  to  parliament.  Two  centuries  ago, 
it  was  one  of  the  bell  built  inland  towns  in  Ireland  ; the 
walls  of  many  large  houfes  of  done,  and  excellent  workman - 
lliip,  remain  to  this  day,  whilll  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and 
monalleries,  w'alls  and  gates,  denote  its  former  fplendour, 
and  have  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Balbec  of  Ireland. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  military  hillory  of  Ireland, 
and  there  is  an  extenfive  didritl  round  it  called  the  “ I,i- 
berty  of  Kdlmallock.”  It  is  now,  however,  little  more  than 
a village  ; 4 miles  from  Charlevillc,  16  S.  from  Limerick, 
and  107A  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Beaufort,  &c. 

KILLMICHAEL  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the 
W.  coall  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  Irilh  fea.  N. 
lat.  32’  44'.  W.  long.  6°  9'. 

KILLMORE,  a village  which  gives  name  to  a bilhopric 
in  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Armagh.  The  bifiiopric  was 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  15th,  changed 
its  ancient  name  of  Brefny,  into  Killmore.  There  is  no 
cathedral,  but  a fmall  parilh  church,  3^  miles  from  Cavan. 
It  is  fituated  in  four  counties,  but  chiefly  in  Cavan  and 
Leitrim.  There  are  39  parilhes  in  30  benefices,  and  36 
churches. 

KILLOS,  a name  given  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  to 
a Hone  of  the  Hate  kind,  found  in  the  mines  there.  See 
G ROWAN. 

KILLOUGH,  in  Geography,  a village  of  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Irilh 
fea.  Here  is  a remarkable  well,  called  St.  Scordin’s  well, 
which  is  highly  elleemed  for  the  extraordinary  brightnefs  of 
its  water.  It  is  7 miles  S.E.  from  Clougli. 

KILLOW,  or  CuLLow,  an  Englilh  name  for  a black 
earth  of  a very  remarkable  llrufture,  feeming  of  a mixed 
nature  between  the  marbles,  ochres,  and  clay  ; and  ufually 
containing  a large  quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
vitriolic  pyrites  or  ink-llone,  which  gives  it  a very  lharp 
unpleafant  talle,  and  makes  it,  when  thrown  on  the  fire, 
emit  a flight  blue  flame  of  a fulpluireous  fmcll,  and  cal- 
cine to  a deep  red.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  is  lighter  than  any  ol  the 
other  clays,  though  that  is  the  genus  to  which  it  mod  pro- 
perly belongs ; and  it  is  of  an  uneven  lurface,  and  lhattcry 
llruclure. 

KILLREA,  in  Geography,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry  ; it  is  fituated  near  the  river 
Bann,  and  is  102  miles  N.  from  Dublin. 

KILLRUSH,  a poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  province  of  Munller.  It  is  fituated  upon  the 
river  Shannon,  and  is  a place  of  fome  trade,  fome  of  the 
merchants  of  Limerick  having  agents  refiding  here.  It  is 
142  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

KILLUCAN,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wedmeath,  and  province  of  Leinller  it  is  28  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  Dublin. 

KILLWORtH,  apod-  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  Munder,  fituated  on  the  river  Puncheon.  It  has 
gone  very  much  to  decay,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fermoy  ; it  is  108  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  18 
N.E.  from  Cork. 

KILLYBEGS,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  wh:ch,  before  the  Union,  was  reprefented  ia 
parliam.ent.  It  is  fituated  on  a creek,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
Donegal  bay,  and  has  an  extenfive  herring-filhery  ; it  is 
124  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  13  miles  W.  from 
Donegal. 

KI"LLY-H0LM,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands ; 
about  half  a mile  N.  of  Eglilha. 

KILLYLEAGH,  a pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
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of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfler.  It  is  fituated  on  tlie  W. 
conll  of  Straiig:ford  lonoli,  and  lins  a i'afe  liacbonr  for  fmall 
vefTols.  Here  fir  Hans  Sloane,  the  famous  naturalid,  was 
born,  in  1660  ; it  is  80  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  and 
15  S.S.E.  from  Belfall. 

KIELYTH-STALLION,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  where 
lords  of  manors  w ere  bound  by  cuftom  to  provide  a llallion 
for  the  life  of  their  tenunts’  mares. 

KILMARNOCK,  in  Gegrnphy,  a very  induftrious, 
thriving,  maiuifatiuring  town  in  Ayrfhire,  Scotland,  22 
miles  S,\V.  trom  Glalgow.  Its  principal  articles  of  llaple 
manufatlure  are  coarie  woollens  and  carjiets,  and  low  priced 
gloves,  befides  which  a great  number  of  weavers  are  em- 
ployed i;i  the  cotton  trade  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glal- 
gow and  Pailley.  Kilniarnock  is  fituated  in  a very  fertile 
part  of  the  country,  and  is  very  plentifully  fiipplied  with 


coals  from  the  extenfive  coal-works  of  fir  William  Cunning- 
ham of  Caprington,  which  are  in  tiie  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Belides  lir  William  Cunningham,  the  cliief  landed 
proprietors  in  this  neighbourhood  arc,  tlie  duchefs  of  l^ort- 
laiid,  and  the  countefs  of  Loudon  and  Moira,  both  of  vvlioni 
here  pofi'efs  very  large  ellatcs  in  their  own  right.  The 
immeule  callle  of  Ijoudon,  now  building,  will,  when  linifhed, 
be  one  of  the  noblell  family-feats  in  Britain.  Kilmarnock, 
not  being  a royal  borough,  Ins  no  eleCfive  fraiichife  for  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  1801,  it  contained  8079  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  6757  were  ctnployed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures N.  hit.  ^7  40'.  W.  long.  4 27'. 

KILME.8,  a town  of  Ihufli;',  in  the  government  of 
\^iatka  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Maimifeli. — .Alio,  a river  of 
Rairia,  which  runs  into  the  Viatka  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Mal« 
mifeh. 
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